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EDWARD R. 


Coward the Seventh, by the Grace of God, of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond 


the Seas King, Defender of the Faith, to :— 


Our right trusty and right entirely beloved Cousin and Councillor Henry, 
Duke of Norfolk, Knight of Our Most Noble Order of the Garter, Knight 
Grand Cross of the Royal Victorian Order, upon whom has been conferred 
the Volunteer Officers’ Decoration, Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant of the 
2nd Volunteer Battalion of the Royal Sussex Regiment, Chairman ; 


Our right trusty and right well-beloved Cousin and Councillor Frederick 
Arthur, Earl of Derby, Knight of our Most Noble Order of the Garter, 
Knight Grand Cross of Our Most Honourable Order of the Bath, one of Our 
Aides-de-Camp, Honorary Colonel of the 3rd and 4th Battalions of the 
Royal Lancaster Regiment, and of the 1st Volunteer Battalion of the 


Liverpool Regiment ; 
Our right trusty and well-beloved Francis Wallace, Baron Grenfell, Knight 
Grand Cross of Our Most Honourable Order of the Bath, Knight Grand 


Cross of Our Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, 
Lieutenant-General of Our Forces, Colonel Commandant of the King’s Royal 


Rifle Corps ; and 

Our trusty and well-beloved :— 

Sir Coleridge Grove, Knight Commander of Our Most Honourable Order 
of the Bath, Major-General on the Retired List of Our Army, Colonel of the 
East Yorkshire Regiment ; 

Sir Ralph Henry Knox, Knight Commander of Our Most Honourable 
Order of the Bath, upon whom has been conferred the Volunteer Officers’ 
Decoration ; 

George O’Callaghan-Westropp, Esquire, Lieutenant-Colonel (with the 
honorary rank of Colonel) commanding the Clare Royal Garrison Artillery 
(Militia) ; 

Evan Henry Llewellyn, Esquire, Lieutenant-Colonel commanding the 4th 
Battalion of the Somersetshire Light Infantry ; 

Edward Satterthwaite, Esquire, upon whom has been conferred the 


Volunteer Officers’ Decoration, Lieutenant-Colonel (with the honorary rank 
of Colonel) commanding the 2nd Volunteer Battalion of the Royal West 


Kent Regiment ; 


James Alexander Dalmahoy, Esquire, upon whom has been conferred the 
Volunteer Officers’ Decoration, Lieutenant-Colonel (with the honorary rank 
of Colonel) commanding the 1st Midlothian Royal Garrison Artillery ; and 


Henry Spenser Wilkinson, Esquire, Barrister-at-Law ; Greeting ! 


MR. 2500.—Wt. T.L. 132. 5/04. Wy. & S. 1467r. 
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WMAbhereas We have deemed it expedient that a Commission should 
forthwith issue to enquire into the organization, numbers and terms of 
service of our Militia and Volunteer Forces; and to report whether any, 
and, if any, what, changes are required in order to secure that these forces 
shall be maintained in a condition of military efficiency and at an adequate 
strength : 


Now know ye, that We, reposing great trust and confidence in your 
knowledge and ability, have authorized and appointed, and do by these 
presents authorize and appoint, you, the said Henry, Duke of Norfolk; 
Frederick Arthur, Earl of Derby; Francis Wallace, Baron Grenfell; Sir 
Coleridge Grove ; Sir Ralph Henry Knox; George O’Callaghan-Westropp ; 
Evan Henry Llewellyn; Edward Satterthwaite; James Alexander Dal- 
mahoy ; and Henry Spenser Wilkinson to be Our Commissioners for the 
purposes of the said enquiry. 


Gnd for the better effecting the purposes of this Our Commission, We 
do by these presents give and grant unto you, or any three or more of you, 
full power to call before you such persons as you shall judge likely to afford 
you any information upon the subject of this Our Commission; and also to 
call for, have access to and examine all such books, documents, registers 
and records as may afford you the fullest information on the subject, and to 
enquire of and concerning the premises by all other lawful ways and means 
whatsoever. 


AND We do by these presents authorize and empower you, or any three 
or more of you, to visit and personally inspect such places as you may deem 
it expedient so to inspect for the more effectual carrying out of the purposes 
aforesaid. 


And We do by these presents will and ordain that this Our Commission 
shall continue in full force and virtue, and that you Our said Commissioners, 
or any three or more of you, may from time to time proceed in the execution 
thereof, and of every matter and thing therein contained, although the same 
be not continued from time to time by adjournment. 


AnD We do further ordain that you, or any three or more of you, have 
liberty to report your proceedings under this Our Commission from time to 
time if you shall judge it expedient so to do. 


@nD Our further will and pleasure is that you do, with as little delay as 
possible, report to Us under your hands and seals, or under the hands and 
seals of any three or more of you, your opinion upon the matters herein sub- 
mitted for your consideration. 


AnD for the purpose of aiding you in your enquiry We hereby appoint 
Our trusty and well-beloved Henry William Watson McAnally, Esquire, to 
be Secretary to this Our Commission. 


Given at Our Court at Saint James’s, the twenty-third day 
of Apri/, one thousand nine hundred and three, in 
the third year of Our Reign. 

By His Majesty’s Command, 


A. AKERS-DOUGLAS. 


Royal Warrant 


EDWARD R. 


Coward the Seventh, by the Grace of God, of the United 


Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the 
Seas King, Defender of the Faith, to :— 


Our trusty and well-beloved Charles Henry Gordon-Lennox, Esquire, 
commonly called Karl of March, Companion of our Most Honourable Order 
of the Bath, one of Our Aides-de-Camp, Colonel of our Auxiliary Forces, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant of the 3rd Battalion of the Royal Sussex 


: GaN th 
Regiment, Greeting! 


Whereas by Warrant under Our Royal Sign Manual bearing date the 
twenty-third day of April, one thousand nine hundred and three, We were 
pleased to appoint Our right trusty and right entirely beloved Cousin and 
Councillor Henry, Duke of Norfolk, Knight of Our Most Noble Order of the 
Garter, Knight Grand Cross of the Royal Victorian Order, and the several 
Noblemen and Gentlemen therein named, or any three or more of them, to be 
Our Commissioners to enquire into the organization, numbers and terms of 
service of Our Militia and Volunteer Forces ; and to report whether any, and, 
if any, what, changes are required in order to secure that these Forces shall be 
maintained in a condition of military efficiency and at an adequate strength : 


Pow know ye, that We, reposing great trust and confidence in your 
knowledge and ability, have authorized and appointed, and do by these presents 
authorize and appoint you, the said Charles Henry Gordon-Lennox (Earl of 
March) to be one of Our Commissioners for the purpose aforesaid in addition to 
and together with the Commissioners whom We have already appointed. 


Given at Our Court at St. James's, the fifteenth day of May, 
one thousand nine hundred and three, in the third year 


of Our Reign. 


By His Majesty’s Command, 


A. AKERS-DOUGLAS. 


Digitized by Google 


To the Ring’s Most Excellent Majesty. 


REPORT. 


May iT Piease Your Magesty, 

We, the undersigned Commissioners appointed by Your Majesty to 
enquire into the organization, numbers and terms of service of our 
Majesty’s Militia and Volunteer Forces, and to report whether any, and, if 
any, what changes are required in order to secure that these Forces shall be 
maintained in a condition of militar efficiency and at an adequate strength, 
humbly beg leave to lay before Your Majesty the result of our deliberations. 


We have held 82 sittings and examined 134 witnesses. We have 
considered written information, in answer to printed questions, from 
every unit of Militia and Volunteers, and also numerous memoranda and 
suggestions which have been submitted to us by officers of the two Forces and 
hy other gentlemen acquainted with their conditions, and further we have 
received from the War Office many reports and returns of much value. 


The work of our secretary, Mr. H. W. W. McAnally has been unusually 
arduous, not merely in the collection, digestion and preparation for the printer 
of the great mass of evidence which we have received, and in the extensive 
correspondence which he has had to conduct for us, but also in those personal 
communications, upon which a large Commission is so much dependent. We 
should fail in our duty if we did not express to Your Majesty our high 
appreciation of his ability, his judgment and his devotion, and our gratitude 
for the exceptionally valuable help which he has given us. 


We have arranged our Report as follows :— 
i. Introduction. 
ii, Scope of the Enquiry. 
iii. The existing conditions— 
(a) Militia. 
(4) Volunteers. 
iv. Measures to increase efticiency— 
(a) Militia. 
(4) Volunteers. 
(c) General observations on these measures. 
v. A Home Defence Army. 


I 
INTRODUCTION. 


1. The directions in our reference to report whether any, and if any 
what, changes are required in order to secure the military efficiency and 

equate strength of the Militia and Volunteer Forces necessitated that 
we should, in the first instance, arrive at a conception of the functions which 
these Forces are intended to perform. Both military efticiency and 
adequate strength are relative terms, and the determination of their standard 
for the Militia and Volunteers must depend upon the duties which these 
troops will have to fulfil, and the strength and quality of the Forces 
they will have to meet. Upon this subject certain obvious considerations 


were present to our minds. 


2. The function of the Volunteer Force has always been 
he the support of the Regular Forces in the protection of the United 
Kingdom against “actual or apprehended invasion,” while that of’ the 
Militia has been two-fold; this Force having had the same duties as the 
Volunteer Forec in the event for which the Volunteers would he called 
out for active service, and further, having at all times come forward, and 


held to 


2 
frequently been used, as a supplement to the Regular Army during war 
for garrison duties both at home and abroad and even for field service 
abroad. 


3. Since the time when the Volunteer Force came into existence, and 
when the Militia system received its modern shape, very great changes 
have taken place in the methods and spirit of warfare, in the energy 
with which it is carried on and in its relation to the general life of 
nations. Hach of the five great Powers of Europe has abandoned the 
once prevalent idea that war is the exclusive business of a limited class, and 
has subjected its male population to a thorough training either naval or 
military. Accordingly, each of these nations is to-day ready to employ in 
war the greater part of its able-bodied male population between certain ages, 
under the guidance of a specially trained body of officers and non-com- 
missioned officers. The training is either naval or military, and each 
country has determined, according to its special needs, the proportion to be 
observed between naval and military effort. Each of the great States has 
also, with a view to war, so organized its material resources, and in particular 
its means of communication, that they may be fully utilised for naval or 
military purposes from the very beginning of hostilities. 


4. The consequences of this change, which was undertaken more 
than thirty years ago, even by those Powers which were the last to adopt it, 
and has long since been completed, is that in a war against any of them Great 
Britain would be in one respect ut a grave disadvantage. For while her 
antagonist by previous organization would be enabled to devote to the 
struggle the greater part of its resources both in men and in material, 
Great Britain would not at the beginning have at her disposal in any 
effective form more than a fraction of her population, and her material 
resources could be very imperfectly applied. Thus at the present time the 
organised energy of which Great Britain can dispose for her defence 
and for that of her Empire is, proportionately, but a fraction of that ot 
which a Continental great Power can avail itself. 


5. Both in France and in Germany the fully trained man serves for 
two or three years (in exceptional cases for one year only) in the active 
army. The number of men so trained in each of these countries is considerably 
more than three millions, of whom only a small proportion have served in 
the active army for the shorter period of one year; and the number of fully 
trained men who are available in first line in the event of mobilisation is in 
France rather more, in Germany slightly less, than two millions. In the 
United Kingdom, besides the Regular Army and the first-class reserve— 
which together number about 200,000, and which alone have had a training in 
any way comparable to that given to the millions of France and of 
Germany—there are only the Auxiliary Forces which, though they number 
altogether about 380,000, have none of them received anything approaching one 
year’s continuous training. These figures are quoted to show that the 
amount of hard work devoted by Continental Powers to preparation for war 
is far greater than that which our own people have been called upon to 
undertake; and that for the purpose of international conflict the trained 
energy of which a Continental Power disposes is many times as great as 
that which Great Britain can at present command. 


6. The perfection of the means of communication, and in foreign countries, 
of the control of the State over them, is such that the concentration of a 
large force at any port or ports is practicable within a very short time ; what 
was formerly a matter of weeks is now an affair of days, possibly even of hours. 
7. During the period in which Continental nations have re-created 
their military systems, changes not less important have taken place in the 
conditions of maritime warfare. Movements by sea have become more rapid, 
more continuous, and more certain as regards time ; weapons have become more 
destructive. Naval warfare is always more concentrated and decisive than 
land warfare, and the effect of the developments just described is to intensify 
these characteristics, while, at the same time, the want of experience with 
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the new instruments renders it difficult to predict the issue of a naval conflict. 
More is staked on a sea fight than ever, yet it is harder than ever 
to foresee the results which the destructive force of modern weapons 
may produce The well-grounded confidence of our forefathers in their 
sailors and their wooden ships has happily been continued to the per- 
sonnel of the modern British Navy, and to its battleships, cruisers, and 
torpedo craft; but is impossible for us to shut our eyes to the fact that 
the next naval war in which this country may be engaged will be on both 
sides a great experiment. 


8. At the same time the means of sea transport have become much 
more effective than they were, so that any Power with a considerable 
mercantile marine can convey from shore to shore an army of a strength 
which, forty years ago, it might have seemed impossible to move by sea. 


9. In view of the facts and figures just recited, it seems to us 
evident that the standard which was deemed sufficient for the efficiency 
and strength of the Militia and Volunteers before the reconstruction of the 
military systems of Europe, and before the development of modern 
navies, can no longer be regarded as applicable to the present time. The 
task for which these forces must now he prepared is far harder than any 
which could have confronted them in those days. 


10. Moreover we could not ignore the situation which arose in the 
United Kingdom in 1900 during the progress of the South African War 
The country had at that time become practically denuded of organized 
units of the Regular Army. The Royal Navy was completely available 
for its defence against invasion, but this protection was not judged 
sufficient, and emergency measures on a large scale were adopted, which 
included the embodiment of the Militia, periods of special training for the 
Volunteers, and a considerable increase in their numbers. 


11. These were the general considerations present to our minds at 
the outset. The first step in our enquiry was the endeavour to obtain 
exact and authoritative data for our guidance. 


II. 
Score or THE Enqutry. 


12. We were furnished by the War Office with a memorandum entitled 
“The Organisation of the Auxiliary Forces considered in relation to the 
“Military Defence of the Empire.”* We were informed by the Director- 
General of Mobilization and Military Intelligence that it might be taken 
as an authoritative expression of the views of the Secretary of State 
for War and of the Commander-in-Chief, but that it had not been 
considered by the Committee of Imperial Defence. Rather more than two 
months after its receipt we were informed by the Committee that it 
was “not to be taken as authoritative.” 


13. In this memorandum the total number of troops required for Home 
Defence is estimated at 330,000, of which 150,000 are to be mobile, namely 
120,000 in England and 30,000 in Ireland. In the total of 330,000, 
one-fifth, 66,000, are to be Regulars. The remaining four-fifths are to be 
found by the Militia, Imperial Yeomanry, and Volunteers. The memorandum 
further states that, allowing for a shortage at any given moment, the only regu- 
lar troops left available in this country to stiffen the auxiliary forces might be 
“the cadres of depéts, recruits, and partially trained men with less than 
“one year’s service.” 


14. The memorandum also says: “The strength of the hostile force 
“which, having regard to the existing balance of sea power could be landed 
“in this country, is a matter on which there is a diversity of opinion. 
“Tt is held by some that the Navy can guarantee the complete protection 


* See Appendiz A at the end of this Volume. 
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“of the United Kingdom against the danger of invasion by any larger 
“ force than from 5,000 to 10,000 men.” We were informed by the Director- 
General of Mobilisation and Intelligence that this was the view of the 
Admiralty. But it is evident that a defensive army of 330,000 men, of 
which 150,000 are to be mobile, points to something more serious than 
raids of 5,000 to 10,000 men. 


15. It seemed to us desirable to make ourselves, if possible, better 
acquainted with the views thus attributed to the Admiralty, but evidently 
not accepted by the military authorities. 


We, therefore, as early as the 20th of May, 1903, invited the Director of 
Naval Intelligence to attend and give evidence before us in answer to a 
series of questions, the purpose of which was to ascertain what in his 
judgment were the possible or probable conditions of a landing in the 
United Kingdom, the strength which a force so landed might be reasonably 
expected to have, and the time which might be available for preparations to 
meet it after a declaration of war or after an outbreak of hostilities.* 


16. On the 28th May your Commissioners received from the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty a letter* stating that they could not permit 
the Director of Naval Intelligence to give us his evidence in respect of the 
questions put to him, and suggesting that we should address ourselves to 
the Committee of Imperial Defence. This decision was communicated to 
our Chairman some days previous to the receipt of the letter. 


17. Accordingly the Commission addressed to the Committee of Im- 
perial Defence the questions contained in the Duke of Norfolk's letter of the 
26th of May* enquiring what were, in the judgment of the Committee, the 
maximum and minimum limits of an invading force, and whether it was 
contemplated that the duty of resisting this force would fall mainly on the 
Auxiliary Forces. 


18. On June 22nd, 1903, the President of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence communicated to the Duke of Norfolk a memorandum* to the 
effect that your Commissioners were not intended to enquire into the 
numbers which should be maintained either for home defence or other 
services, this question having been for some time, and being then, under con- 
sideration by the Committee of Defence; that your Commissioners should 
accept the numbers of the existing mobilisation scheme and should con- 
sider whether the conditions of service in the Militia and Volunteer forces 
were such as to enable those numbers to be maintained in a state of effici- 
ency. Your Commissioners were to assume that if these forces should be 
“required to resist an invasion it might be after a considerable portion 
“of the Regular troops might have left the country.” 


19. Your Commission afterwards received from the Committee of 
Defence a Memorandum dated the 22nd of July, 1903.* This Memorandum 
stated that the Defence Committee was at that moment engaged in 
arriving at an authoritative decision as to the force which should 
be maintained for the defence of the United Kingdom, and depre- 
cated the expression by your Commissioners of any opinion on the 
subject, on the ground that such opinion might afterwards prove to be 
at variance with the deliberate and authoritative decision of the Com- 
mittee of Defence. It suggested that your Commissioners should ascertain 
“how the establishment of Militia and Volunteers could be maintained 
“at full efficiency and at the strength which may be eventually decided by 
“His Majesty’s Government and Parliament, on the advice of the Com- 
“mittee of Imperial Defence, to be necessary.” It repeated the sugges- 
tion that “the present mobilisation scheme should be taken as the basis” 
on which your Commission should consider this question. 


20. The War Office Memorandum mentioned in paragraph 12—the only 
document in which the mobilisation scheme of the War Office was before 


* See Appendix B at the end of thie Volume. 
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the Commission—having been declared, by the memorandum of the 22nd 
July, 1903, not to be authoritative, the Commission asked to be furnished 
with a copy of the mobilisation scheme, and in reply received a further com- 
munication, dated August 5, 1903,* from the Committee of Defence, in which it 
was stated that “‘ The Committee of Defence think that it will meet the purposes 
“of the enquiry if the Duke of Norfolk’s Commission will base their 
“recommendations on the assumption that the mobilisation scheme for 
“Home Defence will be met by an effective force of 100,000 Militia and 
“ 200,000 Volunteers. It is to be understood, as already stated, that these 
“figures do not necessarily represent those which the Committee of Imperial 
“ Defence will eventually adopt, and that they are only put forward as 
“a basis from which the Royal Commission may prosecute their enquiries.” 


21. Your Commission has received no further communication 
from the Committee of Defence, and has no knowledge of any decision to 
which the Committee may have come on the subject of the conditions of 
possible invasion or of the number of troops required to repel it. 


22. It will be seen that we had not the means of reaching in any 
scientific manner an independent conclusion as to the adequate strength 
to be provided, and have had no authoritative estimate of that strength. 
We therefore assumed as the basis of our enquiry, so far as 
numbers are concerned, the figures given us by the Committee of Defence, 
which correspond in substance with those given us by the Secretary of 
State for War. 


23. Neither the estimate given us by the War Office of a force of 
330,000 men, in which are included 150,000 mobile troops, nor that given 
us by the Committee of Defence of an effective force of 100,000 Militiamen 
and 200,000 Volunteers, besides, presumably, the Imperial Yeomanry, can 
be reconciled with the assumption that this country can rely for its defence 
against invasion solely on the Navy. Each of them points to protection 
seen attack more formidable than a raid by 5,000 or 10,000 men. An 
effective force—in other words, an army—of the strength proposed to 
us, can be required only to meet an invasion. Either invasion is 
possible or it is not. If not, no military force is required for home 
defence, and our enquiry could hardly serve any practical purpose. But if 
invasion is possible, it can be undertaken only by one of the great 
European Powers, which possess forces highly trained and ready to move 
in large numbers at the shortest notice. 


24. Our enquiry rests as regards strength upon one basis, and as to 
efficiency upon another. We have taken the numbers suggested to us by 
the Committee of Defence; we have formed our own conclusions about 
efficiency, as to which we have had abundant evidence. 


25. The Militia exist chiefly, and the Volunteers solely, for the purpose of 
resisting a possible invasion of the United Kingdom, which would be 
attempted only, by a first ratearmy. This purpose will not be fulfilled merely 
by a brave or creditable, but unsuccessful, resistance; it requires the 
defeat of the enemy. The standard of efficiency to be aimed at is there- 
fore not a matter of opinion; the conditions of war and of the battlefield 
must be met, and no lower standard can be laid down. 


Ill. 
Tae Existine ConpITIon oF THE MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS, 


26. We proceed to measure by the standard of war conditions the 
Militia and Voluntecr Forces as they are. 


* See Appendix B at the end of this Volume. 
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27. The official reports and returns show that, excluding the years 1900, 
1901 and 1902 as special war years, and taking the ten years 1891 to 1899 
and 1903, which may be regarded as fairly normal years : — 


The average strength of the Militia has been :— 


All ranks - - - - - - - - 113,554 
Rank and file only - - - - - - 103,893 
The average number of men below 20 serving has been 35,010 
The average number of men below 19 serving has been 22,136 


The average number of recruits annually has been - 39,101 
The total enrolled strength, rank and file, on 1st April, 
1904, was - - - - - - - - 93,873 


28. If we take 19 as the earliest age at which a man is physically fit for 
the hardships of a campaign, and deduct the men returned as below that age, 
we find that, in round numbers, an average strength of 104,000 Militiamen 
yields only $2,000 fit, as regards age, to take the field. In Continental 
armies men are not taken, as a rule, before the age of 20. Tf we adopt that 
age as the lowest for field service, and deduct the younger men, the effective 
total is 69,000. Each of these totals includes a number of partially trained 
recruits. In many cases, moreover, the age given by a Militia recruit on 
enlistment is above his real age, so that the figures exaggerate to some 
extent the proportion of men who have attained the ages specified. 


29. The evidence which we have received satisfies us that the drill and 
training at present undergone by this force is insufficient to fit its units at 
short notice to oppose trained troops in the field. As regards the infantry, 
there is a consensus of opinion both among Militia officers and those Regular 
officers who have had special opportunities of observation, that the average 
Militia battalion would not be fit to take the field except after several 
months continuous embodiment. We gather, however, that the garrison 
artillery would be fitted for its war duties within a shorter period. 


80. The less the training of the rank and file, the higher is the training 
and knowledge required of the officer. The training of the Militia officer is 
inadequate to enable him properly to lead troops, and especially incompletely 
trained troops. Moreover, those Militia officers whose purpose in joining this 
force is to obtain commissions in the Regular army, leave the force just as 
they are acquiring experience. 


31. The Militia has no Field Artillery except three batteries, in which 
nearly one-third of the officers, non-commissioned officers, and men belong to 
the regular army. The force is imperfectly equipped for war. It has no Field 
Engineer matériel, and no transport. Beyond a limited attempt to form Militia 
Brigades, it has not been organised for the field. 


32. The strength of battalions varies so much that their proper grouping 
into the larger tactical formations required for the field would be a matter 
of great difficulty. The strongest battalion is 1,307 strong, the weakest 207. 
There are 26 battalions over 800 strong, 26 under 400, and 9 under 300. * 


33. We are forced to the conclusion that the Militia, in its existing condi- 
tion, is unfit to take the field for the defence of this country. We think, 
however, that its defects arise from causes beyond the control of its officers 
and men. 


* Figures for 1 April, 1904. 
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(B.) VotunTeers, 


34, For the ten years for which we have given the figures for the Militia 
the average efficient strength of the Volunteers has been 


All ranks - - - - - - - - - 223,589 
Non-commissioned officers and men*® - - - - 216,697 
The average number of men below 20 serving hasbeen - 51,897 
The average number of men below 19 serving has been - 29,713 
The average number of recruits annually has been - 44,336 
The total strength on 1st April, 1904, was - - - 250,226 


If we deduct men below 19, we find that for the Volunteers a strength of 
217,000 gives us a strength of 187,000 men fit as regards age to take the field. 
If we take 20 as the lowest limit of age, this number falls to 165,000. 
We have, however, received evidence to show that an appreciable number 
of Volunteers classed as efficient are physically unfit for service in a mobile arm fs 
It must be remembered that the standard of ‘medical fitness, and the medical 
examination, are less stringent for the Volunteers than for the Regular and 
Militia Forces, 


35. The training of the Volunteers is carried on under considerable 
difficulties as to both time and space, and is in many cases especially 
hampered by the want of easily accessible ranges. The efficiency of the 
different units varies greatly, and some reach a high level, but taking the 
force as a whole, neither the musketry nor the tactical training of the rank 
and file would enable it to face, with prospect of success, the troops of a 
Continental army. 


36. The Volunteer Field Artillery lacks the requisite training and 
mobility. The transport, equipment and artillery matériel of the Volunteer 
Force are far from satisfactory. 


37. The only attempt at organising the Volunteer Force in the cadres 
required for war has been the grouping of the infantry battalions in brigades. 
Certain battalions are picked out of these brigades to form other brigades in the 
Field Army, and no less than twenty-six Volunteer battalions are shown in the 
Army List as belonging at the same time to two different brigades. These 
Field Army brigades have no permanently appointed commanders. Of the 
others some are broken up on mobilisation and their peace organisation does 
not correspond to their war duties. Some are under the command of 
the officer commanding the regimental district, who has many other duties, 
especially on mobilisation. Four are under the officers commanding the 
regiments of Guards, and the remainder are during the week's camp under the 
command of a brigadier who has no authority over them at other times. 


38. There is no divisional organisation, nor are any arrangements made 
for the command and staffs of the large masses of Volunteers of the various 
arms told off to the defence of London, beyond the grouping of the infantry 
in brigades already mentioned. 


39. The units of Volunteers are of various establishments and strengths, 
Such differences render difficult the proper grouping into the larger 
formations required for service in the field. 


40. The evidence shows beyond doubt that the all-important question 
concerning the Volunteer Force is that of the qualification ofits officers, which 
therefore requircs our special consideration. 


Those Volunteer ofticers whose attainments are most creditable to them- 
selves and their service have all along been the first to recognise that this is 
the case. One of the papers submitted to us by a society of Volunteer 
officers expressly says that “the first and greatest need is more and more 
“efficient officers,” that “the question to be answered prior to any other 
consideration of the subject” is “can or cannot the Volunteer Force be 
officered ?” and that “if it cannot, the Volunteer Force is nothing more than 
“a trivial military accessory.”** 


*The returns do not enable us to give the numbers of rank and file only. 
** The Volunteer Officers’ Association, Manchester and District. See Appendiz Volume p. 121. 
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41, That which distinguishes an army from a number of armed men 
is the cohesion which enables it to act as a single organism. The men are 
given their places in a framework which is formed by the officers and non- 
commissioned officers, and this framework is the skeleton by which the whole 
is supported and made one. Officers and non-commissioned officers are alike 
indispensable, but the ré/e of the officers is incomparably the more important. 
Goat ofticers soon impart the right training and spirit to those under them, 
but the process cannot be reversed. 


42. In every army great pains are taken in the selection and training 
of officers. No officer is given his commission until after a considerable 
military training, involving as a rule attendance for at least 
a year at a military college. This is followed by several years’ practical 
training in the regiment and the first post of authority, the command 
of a company, is hardly in any case attainable in peace until the close of 
at least a seven years’ apprenticeship. 


43. The Swiss army alone is officered mainly by men who are not entirely 
withdrawn from civil life, and the Swiss officer’s training is much more 
serious than that of Militia or Volunteer officers. A Swiss candidate for 
a commission must in his first year go through a recruits’ course in the 
ranks of from 45 to 80 days according to the arm of the service to which 
he belongs, followed by a repetition course of 16 days. In his second 
year he attends a non-commissioned officers’ school for 28 days. In his 
third year he attends, as a non-commissioned officer, a recruits’ course of 
53 days, and then goes through a repetition course of 16 days, and 
an officer's preparatory course of 42 days. In his fourth year he 
attends a special musketry course of 28 days and a recruits’ 
course of 53 days as an officer. Further courses in subsequent years 
are necessary before he can be promoted to first lieutenant, and till 
further courses before he can become captain. 


44. The training given to the Swiss officer may be taken as the minimum 
received in any country by the officers who form the framework of an army. 
In the German army, men of good education are allowed to become 
officers of reserve, as a rule subalterns only, and the conditions 
laid down for them are, first a year’s service in the ranks at their 
own expense, then two trainings of eight weeks each and a serious 
examination in all branches of their duty. 


45. We turn now to what is required of the Volunteer officer. 


A Volunteer officer has to become both “efficient” and “ proficient.” 
He becomes “efficient” on the same terms as a Volunteer. He becomes 
“proficient” by passing an examination in drill and musketry or by 
attending a school of instruction to the satisfaction of the instructors. A 
field officer is further examined in the drill and manceuvres of the 
battalion and in riding. 


46. These are all the obligatory requirements from the holder of a 
commission in the Volunteer Force, though most Volunteer officers exceed 
them, both in number of attendances at drill and at schools of instruction 
and in the standard of attainment which they reach. But no provision 
is made for the careful progressive military education before and after 
receiving a commission which is conspicuous in all armies, although a 
small number of Volunteer officers attempt to acquire it for themselves. 


47. Volunteer officers are permitted to attend a school of musketry 
or gunnery, and to offer themselves for the examinations for promotion which 
are prescribed for officers of the Regular Army. They are also allowed 
to be attached for a month at a time to battalions of Regular troops or Militia. 
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Of 7,195 “ proficient ” Volunteer officers 2,089 have passed through a 
school of instruction, 518 have passed the school of musketry, and 1,916 
have passed the promotion examination in tactics or artillery. 


48. We have to look at the officers of the Volunteer Force as the 
framework of an army. They are of very unequal quality. Many of them 
have given themselves an excellent military education and would be a 
valuable element in any army; the majority, however, have neither the 
theoretical knowledge nor the practical skill in the handling of troops which 
would make them competent instructors in peace or leaders in war. This 
inequality of attainment prevents the Volunteer Force from acquiring the 
cohesion needed for war. 


49. We are agreed in the conclusion that the Volunteer Force, in view 
of the unequal military education of the officers, the limited training of the 
men, and the defects of equipment and organisation is not qualified to 
take the field against a regular army. 


The Volunteer Force owes it origin and its continuance mainly to the 
energy and goodwill of its officers and men, and the fact that it does not 
attain to the standard imposed by war conditions is in no way attributable 
to them. 


IV. 


Measures To INCREASE THE EFFICIENCY OF THE MILITIA AND 
VoLunTEER Forces. 


(A.) THe Munrria. 


50. The Militia Force is worked on definite military lines, the periods 
of training for the recruit and for the militiaman being laid down by regu- 
lation. For an increase of efficiency in the Militia we must look in the 
first instance to an increase in the period of training. 


51. The evidence satisfies us that the principal part of this increase 
must be given during the recruit stage, and in view of the opinions expressed 
by a large majority of those officers who have appeared before us, we cannot 
recommend less than six months’ continuous training for the militiaman in 
his first year of service. 


This should be followed in the second, third, and fourth years by not less 
than six weeks’ training. 


We have adopted these periods of recruit and subsequent training 
because we believe that a further extension would diminish recruiting and 
deplete the force. 


52. It will be evident that a six months’ training could be given to: 
recruits, especially recruits joining at irregular dates, only by officers and 
non-commissioned officers permanently employed. ‘The commanding officers 
of battalions and a small staff of company ofticers should therefore form part 
of the permanent staff. The militia officers would attend the six weeks’ 
annual training which we would substitute for the month at present required 


In this way a permanent cadre of ofticers would be created, while the 
six weeks’ annual training would give the Militia officers the opportunity 
for improving their instruction, which should however be begun by six 
months’ consecutive instruction upon first appointment. 
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53. The training for war would be best secured by the organisation of 
brigades and divisions, by the permanent appointment of their commanders 
and a limited staff, and by the occasional exercise of these larger bodies. We. 
recommend the adoption of these measures. 


54. In order to secure on mobilisation the requisite numbers of full age, 
it would be necessary that the Militiaman should be enlisted for eight years. 
But during the last four years of this engagement his obligatory training might 
be reduced to a fortnight each year, and he might receive the present non- 
training bounty. Such a payment would make it practicable to keep a hold 
over the men and to count upon them with comparative certainty for 
mobilisation. 


55. We have embodied in schedule A a number of suggestions which 
have been laid before us, of which we recommend the adoption. They deal 
for the most part with administrative matters which would readily be adjusted 
by a central administration in touch with the Militia. 


(B.) VoLuntTEErs. 


56. The evidence laid before us on the subject of the means of 
increasing the efficiency of the Volunteer Force consists partly of the oral 
statements of witnesses who have attended before us, and partly of a series 
of papers furnished to us from various sources. In this evidence a certain 
number of points are repeated with such persistency that, though it 
might be too strong to say that there is upon any of them entire unanimity, 
yet we feel convinced that each of them covers some real defect in the 
existing arrangements. When these points, around which the evidence has 
so to speak crystallised, are classified and put together, they form the outlines 
of a method by which the Volunteer Force could be much improved in 
efficiency, without shifting the foundations upon which it has been built up. 


We have in the following paragraphs traced these outlines, which in our 

judgment must be adopted for the guidance of any endeavour to increase the 

efficiency of the Volunteer Force, while preserving its character of an 
unpaid voluntary service. 


57%. The governing condition is that the Volunteer, whether an officer, 
non-conamissioned officer, or private, earns his own living, and that if 
demands are made upor him which are inconsistent with his doing so he 
must cease to be a Volunteer. No regulations can be carried out which 
are incompatible with the civil employment of the Volunteers, who are for 
the most part in permanent situations. 


Moreover, whatever may be the goodwill and patriotism of employers, 
‘they cannot allow the Volunteers they may employ more than a certain 
period of absence. Their power to permit their workmen to attend camp or 
other exercises is controlled by the competition which exists in their trade, 
Those who permit Volunteers in their service to take holidays longer 
than are customary in their trade and district, are making in the 
public interest a sacrifice which some of them think excessive. 


From this it follows that, as the conditions of civil employment are 
different in different parts of the country, uniform regulations for the 
whole Volunteer Force are apt to be felt as a hardship in one district while 
they may be acceptable in others. The Volunteers of the London district 
appear to have special difficulties in meeting increased demands on their 
time, either for camp or for attendances apart from camp. 


The cardinal principle must be adopted that no Volunteer, whether 
officer, non-commissioned ofticer, or private, should be put to expense on 
account of his service. The cost of all instruction, of all exercises, and of 
all necessary travelling, should be defrayed by the State, so that no Volunteer 
may be out of pocket in consequence of his endeavour to train himself as a 
soldier. 
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58. Subject to the governing condition and to the cardinal principle just 
explained, the chief points forming the outlines of a sound system are : 


i, The Volunteer Force should be managed at the War Office by 
a separate department, the head of which should have special know- 
ledge of, and experience with, Volunteers, and should report direct to 
the Army Council. 


ii, The force should be organised in its war formations of brigades 
and divisions, and commanders and staffs should be appointed 
to these bodies. These commanders should hold no other 
appointments, and should be responsible for the training in- 
struction and inspection of the bodies under their command, for 
their mobilisation, and for their leading in war. 


iii, Under the Volunteer Act, 1863, the financial administration as 
well as the discipline of the Volunteer Force rests upon the command- 
ing officers. The income of a corps is almost entirely derived 
from capitation grants, and commanding officers have in con- 
sequence been compelled to attach undue importance to numbers 
as compared with real efficiency. To obviate this, it is desirable 
that of the money granted by the State to each corps a portion 
should take the form of an allowance per battery or company pro- 
portionate to the establishment, and that the balance only should 
be issued in the form of capitation grants. 


iv. The training of the Volunteer Force should be concentrated 
upon what is essential for its tasks in war. Corps told off for 
special duties in war should during peace practice those duties. 


y. All Volunteer corps should be allowed to train up to fourteen 
days in camp in each year, with adequate allowances. This appears 
to the Commission to be the longest period practicable. 


vi. Ranges and grounds of exercise for all corps should be 
provided at the cost of the State, and adequate financial provision 
should be made for the necessary cost of movement to and from them. 


vii. Transport and equipment for mobilisation should be provided. 


viii. Tactical schools should be formed and Volunteer officers en- 
couraged to attend them and other schools of instruction by elastic 
conditions as to time and place, and by sufticient money allowances 
to cover all necessary expenses. 


ix. An increase of the minimum number of attendances 
other than those in camp required from each man as a con- 
dition of earning a capitation grant is desirable in the interest 
of efficiency. The present average is 19 in the Infantry, and 
34 in the Artillery, and the minimum should certainly be more than 10. 


We have embodied in Schedule B a number of suggestions which have 
beea laid before us of which we recommend the adoption. They deal for 
the most part with matters which would readily be adjusted by a central 
administration in touch with the Volunteers. 


59. We recommend the adoption of all the suggestions set forth in the 
preceding paragraphs. Those who best know the Volunteer Force, and the 
spirit that animates it, believe that if these recommendations are carried 
out there will be a marked improvement, and that a standard much in 
advance of anything yet attained will gradually be reached. In this view we 
concur. These measures will enlarge the opportunities of the Volunteer 
ofticers, non-commissioned officers and men to educate themselves, and for 
the development of this force it is to the initiative and energy of its members 
that the nation must look. At the same time the creation of the orvanisa- 
tion for war, and the appointment of war leaders, will provide the machinery 
for setting before the Volunteers the standard at which they must aim. 
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(C.) GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


60. We have in this section of our Report explained the nature of the 
changes by which the Militia and Volunteer forces could be brought to 
the highest degree of military efficiency consistent with their existing con- 
stitution. 


61. If the Militia training were extended beyond six months and the 
embodiment beyond six weeks, the force would become still more efficient. 
But it is extremely doubtful whether it would retain any Militia officers 
properly so-called, for the annual training would make greater demands upon 
the time of these officers than they could fulfil. The Militia would 
then be an army trained on the principle of a preliminary course, 
followed by two or three annual repetition courses, and ofticered in 
the main by professional officers. But its cost would be very greatly 
increased, and there is grave doubt whether under the more stringent con- 
ditions men enough would engage in it to keep up even the present inade- 
quate strength. The adoption of the recommendations in this section would, 
however, afford the means of judging whether a further step in the direction 
indicated would be practicable. 


The military education of Militia officers would be much improved if the 
annual training were supplemented by a series of special courses modelled 
on the Swiss pattern, giving to the officer in each grade some systematic 
preparation for his duties as an instructor in peace and a leader in war. 


The suggestions that have been made to us for increasing the supply of 
Militia officers rest in the main upon increased expenditure, which, to the 
extent which these suggestions involve, we feel unable to recommend. 


62. Any considerable increase of the demands made upon the time 
of Volunteer officers and men appears to be out of the question, because 
officers and men alike are tied by the economical necessities of their civil 
employment. This difficulty cannot be overcome by any system of pay, 
because men cannot, in return for high pay for a few weeks, afford to 
sacrifice their permanent employment, and’ because individual employers 
cannot afford to cripple their establishments by encouraging the prolonged 
absence of those upon whose energies their own success in the industrial 
competition depends. 


63. The two forces, even if improved upon the lines indicated in this 
section, will remain two heterogencous forces, each with its separate and 
distinct traditions and organisation. 


64. We have heard and considered evidence on the subject of the 
probable capacity of each of the two forces to learn the duties of field 
artillery, and our conclusion is that without a large outlay of money and 
a very large proportion of officers, non-commissioned officers and men from 
the regular Army it would be uscless to attempt to form field batteries in 
either. We have therefore refrained from entering into the details of 
schemes for this purpose. 


65. A large number of Militia battalions and of Volunteer companics 
and also the City Imperial Volunteers took part in the late war in South 
Africa. The evidence shows that they earned the approval of those under 
whose command they served. It also shows that the Militia battalions, 
having, in many cases, before leaving the United Kingdom, been deprived of 
many of their best officers, non-commissioned officers, and men, had not at 
first the efticiency which they subsequently developed, while the Volunteers, 
except the City Imperial Volunteers who were under the command of a 
regular officer, formed companies of regular battalions, in association with 
which, after a time, they attained a high degree of efliciency. 
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66. The Militia force has long supplied the regular Army with a 
large proportion of its recruits, on an average of the seven years—1894 to 
1902— about 16,000 mena year. It has thus formed a link between the 
Army and the people. It is evidently undesirable, so long as the Army 
rests on its present basis, to introduce changes in the Militia which 
might by diminishing its strength render precarious this source of 
recruits for the regular Army. 


The Volunteer force has had a great effect in educating the people 
of Great Britain to think of the Army as a national institution, and at the 
same time it has enlarged the ideas of professional soldiers on the sub- 
ject of the means and methods of military training. We deprecate any 
changes which would modify the spirit which this force has cherished, 
or any fundamental change in its position, except as a part of some 
comprehensive measure which would replace both the Militia and Volunteer 
forces by an organisation which, while giving greater military elfticiency 
and at least equal numbers, would also render permanent that sympathy 
between the nation and the Army which before the rise of the modern 
Volunteer force was undoubtedly defective. 


Vv. 
A Home Drrence Army. 


67. Ifthe Militia and Volunteer Forces are to continue to be, as they 
have hitherto been, auxiliary forces for the purpose of resisting in 
conjunction with the regular Army the forces of an invader, the changes set 
forth in the fourth section of this report will prepare them for that duty and 
lead to a great improvement in their efficiency, while permitting them to 
muintain the requisite numerical strength. 


68. But, if the purpose is to produce a force which without substantial 
help from the regular Army can be relied upon to defeat an invader, then 
improvements in the Militia and Volunteer Forces will not be sufficient. 


We cannot assert that, even if the measures recommended in the 
preceding section were fully carried out, these forces would be equal 
to the task of defeating a modern Continental army in the United Kingdom. 


69. The military efficiency of an army depends on many elements; the 
thorough training of officers and men, their mutual confidence developed by 
continuous intercourse under conditions of discipline, their constant practice 
in every form of field duty, and their organisation. We cannot feel confident 
that either a six months’ preliminary training for the Militia followed by 
annual trainings of six weeks each, or any scheme of training for the 
Volunteers, will give to forces oflicered largely by men who are not pro- 
fessional soldiers the cohesion of armies that exact a progressive two 
years’ course from their soldiers and rely, except for expanding the subaltern 
ranks on mobilisation, upon professional leaders. 


70. The opinion has been expressed by some of those whom we have 
consulted that troops acting on the defensive in Great Britain would 
derive from the enclosed nature of the country, and from their knowledge of 
it, an advantage compensating for a training less thorough than that of an 
invading force. But the balance of opinion and our own judgment is to 
the effect that in the absence of highly specialised training in the use of 
enclosed and intricate country the difficulties which it presents tell 
in favour of those combatants who have the greater skill and are the 
more ably led. Armies which rely upon the defensive alone, and are 
unable to attack, have almost always been beaten. 
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71. Wecannot forget that the standard of numbers which we have taken 
as a rough guide is in no sense authoritative or final, and that in any case it 
does not exhaust the need. The Militia has long been, and the Volunteer 
force was during the late war, a source upon which the Army could draw to 
strengthenitself. Thepapersubmitted to us by the War Office called our special 
attention to the necessity of continuing and enlarging such provision for the 
support of the Army when engaged in operations over sea, and the Report of 
Your Majesty’s Commissioners appointed to enquire into the military 
preparations and other matters connected with the War in South Africa, 
expressed the opinion that “ No military system will be satisfactory which 
“does not contain powers of expansion outside the limit of the Regular 
“ forces of the Crown.” 


72. We proceed to the consideration of measures which may provide 
a home defence army equal to the task of defeating an invader. 


73. It has been thought by many of those who have given evidence 
before us that the enforcement of the ballot for the Militia, with exemp- 
tion for Volunteers, would be the means of automatically filling the ranks 
of the Militia and Volunteer forces as well as of the Regular Army, and 
of overcoming the difficulties which have attended the attempt to raise 
the standard of attainment in the Militia and Volunteer forces. 


74. We have paid close attention to the evidence laid before us 
dealing with this subject, and have formed the opinion that the Militia 
Ballot is unsuited to the modern conditions of the country, and that its 
irregular and unequal incidence would be felt as an injustice. 


The ballot, if enforced with exemption for Volunteers, would press 
hard upon the poorer classes, who would be driven into the Militia, 
while the better-to-do would escape it by joining a Volunteer corps, and 
would thus perform their service under easier conditions. ‘This would trans- 
form the character of the Volunteer force,which would be filled by men join- 
ing, not from love of soldiering, but from their desire to escape its 
burdens. The ballot would not remove the chief difficulty which besets 
the Volunteer force, fur it would not equalise the burdens thrown upon 
employers of labour, nor make it possible for Volunteers to attend for 
prolonged training without the sacrifice of their civil employment. 


75. A Volunteer force of which the establishment was maintained 
by any form of compulsion, could not long preserve the character in 
virtue of which its members have acquired a remarkable degree of 
military proficiency in proportion to their limited opportunities for training. 
The work of the Volunteers has been a labour of love. This characteristic 
may be maintained in a force of which the principle is duty to the State the 
same for all; it must be lost to a force raised by the indirect effect of a fit- 
fully applied and unequal compulsion. 


76. We have also considered schemes based on the principle that 
an establishment should be fixed for the Militia and Volunteer forces, and 
that whenever either force or any of its units fell short of the establish- 
ment, the State should select from among the men of military age, a 
number sufficieut to make good the deficiency. The objections urged 
against the ballot apply to all such schemes. 


77. The Swiss Confederation, since 1874, has made military training 
obligatory upon its citizens. Every Swiss citizen becomes liable to military 
service on reaching the age of twenty. During his twenty-first year the 
recruit is called out for a recruit’s course of from forty-five to eighty days, 
according to the arm of the service to which he is assigned. At twenty- 
one he is posted to the active army, in which he remains for eleven or twelve 
vears, being called out in every alternate year for a repetition course of 
from sixteen to eighteen days or in the cavalry every year for ten days. 
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The strong points of the Swiss Army are that it is organised for war, 
and that its training is concentrated on what is necessary for war. But the 
periods devoted to training, though longer than are possible for the Volunteer 
Force, are shorter than those actually in use in the Militia, and the officers, 
except a very few instructors, are not professional. 


High officers of the permanent staff of the Swiss Army have long 
held the opinion that the initial course does not enable a thorough training 
to be given, and that this defect is not compensated by the repetition courses 
of sixteen days. The officers of the Swiss Army devote far more time to 
their education and are instructed with much more system than officers 
either of Militia or Volunteers, and yet it is doubtful whether the system 
produces the cohesion required of an Army. 


78. We are unable to recommend the adoption of the Swiss system 
as regards the initial training which is not in our judgment sufficient for the 


purpose. 


79. The soldier’s initial training should give him a thorough mastery 
of all that is essential for him in a war in the United Kingdom, so that in 
his subsequent trainings he will not be required to make up for deficiencies 


in the ground-work. 


8). Nor can we recommend the adoption of the Swiss system as 
regards the mode in which the army of that country is officered. The 
abandonment of the old method of long service by a small class in favour 
of the modern method of extending the training to all classes while 
shortening its duration, involves the employment of instructors of the 
highest possible qualifications. These must be professional ofticers. 


81. The principles which have been adopted, after the disastrous 
failure of older methods, by every great State of the European continent, 
are, first, that as far as possible the whole able-bodied male population 
shall be trained to arms; secondly, that the training shall be given in a 
period of continuous service with the colours, not necessarily in barracks, 
and thirdly, that the instruction shall be given by a body of specially 
educated and highly trained officers. 


82. We are convinced that only by the adoption of these principles 
can an army for home defence, adequate in strength and military efficiency to 
defeat an invader, be raised and maintained in the United Kingdom. 


83. To make detailed recommendations under this head appears to us 
to be beyond the scope of the task entrusted to us, especially as the prin- 
ciples which we recommend cannot be adopted without producing an effect 
on the regular Army. But we submit the following general observations. 


We believe that the necessary thorough training could be given within 
one year, after which only one or two annual periods of a few weeks exercise 
or manceuvre would be needed. 

_ The condition of such a short training being sufficient is that the 
instruction should be given by professional officers and non-commissioned 
officers. 

Under systems of this class the strength of the army on mobilisation 
depends on the numbers taken for training in each year, and upon the 
number of years during which liability to be called out for service in case of 
war remains. 
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The experience of other countries shows that, after deducting men of 
insufficient physique and the classes by law exempt from service, such for 
example as clergymen and the only sons of widows, the number annually 
trained is about fifty per cent. of the young men of twenty. The male 
population of that age in the United Kingdom is about 380,000, and if half 
that number were trained each year and remained for the three next years 
liable to be recalled to the colours in case of emergency the home defence 
army, after due provision by voluntary enlistment for the Navy and for all 
the purposes served by the regular Army, and after due allowance for natural 
wastage, would on mobilisation number about 350,000 men, which is 
approximately the strength proposed to us. 


We have examined into the probable cost of the system, which we believe 
would be less than the present cost of the military forces. 


After some years there would be in the United Kingdom a very large 
number of men above the age of twenty-four who, having received a 
good military training, would be a source of reserve strength in case of 
great national emergency. 


84. The question put to us by Your Majesty was whether any, and, if 
any, what, changes are required in order to secure that Your Majesty’s 
Militia and Volunteer forces shall be maintained in a condition of military 
efficiency and at an adequate strength, We humbly submit as the answer, 
to which, after a protracted enquiry, our most earnest consideration com- 
pels us to subscribe, that Your Majesty’s Militia and Volunteer forces 
have uot at present either the strength or the military efficiency required to 
enable them to fulfil the functions for which they exist; that their military 
efficiency would be much increased by the adoption of the measures set forth 
in the fourth section of this report, which would make them valuable auxiliaries 
to the regular Army ; but that a home defence army capable, in the absence 
of the whole or the greater portion of the regular forces, of protecting this 
country against invasion can be raised and maintained only on the principle 
that it is the duty of every citizen of military age and sound physique to be 
trained for the national defence, and to take part in it should emergency arise, 


ALL Wuich WE Humsiy Supmiv ror Your Magesty’s Gracious 
CONSIDERATION. 


NORFOLK. 

RICHMOND AND GORDON. 
DERBY. 

GRENFELL. 


COLERIDGE GROVE. 

G. O';CALLAGHAN-WESTROPP. 
EVAN H. LLEWELLYN. 
HENRY SPENSER WILKINSON. 


H. W. W. McANALLY, Secretary. 


20th Muay, 1904. 


SCHEDULE A. 


Mita. 


1. Commanding Officers :— 

Great care should be taken in the selection of commanding officers of 
Militia units. The evidence points to the desirability of their being men of 
local influence, resident if possible in or near the recruiting area of their unit. 
They should be in close touch with the cadre of the unit throughout the year. 


The opinion of commanding officers should as far as possible be considered 
with reference to the appointments, promotions, transfers and retirements of 
members of the permanent staff. 


2. Adjutants :— 


Next in importance to the qualifications of the commanding officer are 
those of the Adjutant. (ood service as an Adjutant of Militia should count 


towards accelerated promotion and staff employment. 
The tenure of these appointments should be for five years. 


For appointment as Adjutant of Royal Garrison Artillery (Militia) the two 
mcnths’ course at the school of gunnery should be compulsory. 


The appointment of Adjutant should not necessarily be vacated on pro- 
motion to field rank. 
Adjutants should be allowed the same facilities for soldier servants and 


hatmen, as when serving with a regular unit, and when at out stations where 
no regular soldiers are available, they should be entitled to call up extra 


Militia duty men for the purpose. 


3. Instructors of Musketry :-— 
The instructor of musketry or gunnery should be supernumerary to the 
establishment. 


Provision should be made to enable a larger number of Militia officers to 
obtain musketry certificates. 


4. Permanent Stafi :— 
There should be a third permanent staff-sergcant for each company. 


There should also be an assistant orderly room clerk, who may be a 
Militiaman. 


5. Annual Training :— 


The annual training should be within the recruiting area for two years out 
a three, the third year being in brigade, and brigades should be composed of 


battalions which can cony cniently train at the same time. 


6. Recruiting :-— 
Recruiting should be under the Officer Commanding the Regimental District, 
in consultation with the Officer Commanding the unit. 


Militia non-commissioned officers and men should be encouraged to act as 
unpaid recruiters, and should be informed that they are entitled to a reward 
of 2s, 6d. for each recruit obtained by them and finally approved. 
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When a Militia battalion is unable to obtain sufficient recruits within its 
own recruiting area, other areas should be opened for recruiting for it, as in 
the case of the regulars. 


7, Discharge :— 


No man should be allowed to purchase his discharge until he has completed 
one training. 


8 Re-engagement :— 


A bounty of ten shillings should be paid to men who re-engage, and they 
should have the option upon re-engagement of drawing in advance the non- 
training bounty next payable. 


9. Separation Allowance :— 


During training and during the courses of instruction for non-commissioned 
officers and specialists, separation allowance for wives and children at army 
rates should be issued. 


When an unmarried Militiaman is the sole support of his parents, they 
should receive the allowance. 


10. Medical Attendance :— 
Medical attendance should be given free to wives and children of Militia- 
men absent on duty. 


11. Travelling Allowances :— 


Officers and men should travel from and to their homes at the public 
expense, whenever attending training, or courses, or called up for duty. 


Officers should be allowed freight or transport of baggage at army rates. 


12. Clothing :— 


Two pairs of new boots should be issued to every recruit, and the issue of 
part-worn clothing should cease. 


13. Militia Engineers :— 
Horses for pontoons and the second line of wagons should be provided. 


14. Royal Army Medical Corps (Militia) :— 


augmented as to enable this body to replace the Royal Army Medical Corps 
when abroad. craven 


Tach Royal Army Medical Corps (Militia) Company should have three 
officers instead of two. 
15. Pay:— 
Armament pay should be granted to officers of Militia Artillery. 


16. Uniform :— 


In case of alterations of pattern in uniforms, Militia officers should be 
allowed a longer time than regular officers to provide themselves with the 
new pattern. 
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SCHEDULE B. 
VOLUNTEERS. 


Financial Administration, 

1. Pending the rearrangement of grants recommended in paragraph: 
58, iii, it would be advisable, in the case of corps whose financial situation 
has been rendered precarious by a falling off in numbers, that a total grant 
equal to the average received during the past five years should be given. 
This average should be granted only on the recommendation of a duly 
constituted board appointed by the General Officer Commanding the 


District. 


Officers. 
2. The post of Brigadier and all staff posts in the Volunteer cadres 
should be open to Volunteer officers possessing the requisite qualifications. 


3. A Volunteer officer attached for instruction to a line regiment 
should be attached during its annual course of company training. 


4. The accommodation for Volunteer officers at schools of musketry 
should be largely increased. 


5. Volunteer officers should be permitted to attend, and should 
receive allowances for attending schools, lectures, and staff rides, such as. 
would prepare them to perform the duties of staff officers. 


6. Volunteer officers before promotion to field rank should be required 
to pass the examination in tactics for that rank. 


7. A grant should be given for each subject in the voluntary 
examinations in addition to the grant for tactics. 


8. The same grant as is given for tactics should be given to Volunteer 
submarine miner officers passing in Part IIT. 


9. The Public School Corps should be grouped into permanent 
administrative battalions, each, if possible, with an Adjutant, educated at 
one of the schools of the group. These Adjutants and those of the 
University Corps, should be required periodically to supply to the Volunteer 
Department of the War Oftice the names of Cadets or Volunteers suitable for 


commissions as Volunteer ofticers. 


10. Candidates for commissions as Volunteer officers should be 
allowed to attend schools of instruction, and on passing the examination of 
the school should receive the same grants for attendance as are given to 


officers. 


11. The privilege of being allowed to compete for army commissions, 
recently given to officers of the Imperial Yeomanry who have fulfilled 
certain conditions, should be extended to Volunteer ofticers. 


12. Field officers of Voluntcers should be permitted to obtain 
chargers on the terms specified for regular ofticers in the Allowance 


Regulations. 


Training. 
13. All brigades and units allotted to positions or garrixons should, 
where the conditions are suitable, have their camp training as often as 


possible at these stations, and should visit them at other times. The ofticers 
D 
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should be given opportunities of attending and studying the ground, under 
the guidance of a staff officer, and should know the exact positions to which 
they are allotted. 


14. The training of Royal Engineer Volunteers should be confined to 
the special duties they have to perform on mobilisation, and all the requisite 
stores should be provided. 


15. The camp allowances should be on the scale of 2s. 6d. per man per 
day, with an additional allowance of £2 for each officer and £1 for each man 
completing twelve, not necessarily consecutive, days. 


16. Regimental camps should be discouraged. In cases where for 
special reasons they are considered necessary the allowances should be on the 
same scale as for brigade camps. Class II. allowances should be discontinued. 


17. Heavy batteries should go into camp only at places where suitable 
ranges and manceuvre ground are available. The necessary travelling 
allowances and cost of carriage to enable them to do this should be granted. 


18. Each heavy battery should receive a camp allowance calculated 
to cover the cost of the conveyance of horses to and from camp. 


19. Compensation should be allowed for horses injured on duty. 


Musketry. 


20. The annual allowance of rifle ammunition should be considerably 
increased, chiefly with a view to the improvement of the less proficient shots. 


21. The Musketry Regulations for the Volunteers should be revised by 
means of a conference between the Commandant of the school of musketry 
and Volunteer officers of experience, and should provide that no Volunteer 
should fire at the longer ranges until fully proficient at the shorter ones. 


Gunnery. 


22. The amount of ammunition allowed for practice should be 
increased. 


Mounted Corps. 

23. Sufficient financial provision should be made to enable all mounted 
corps to learn their mounted work. 
Travelling Allowances. 


24. Travelling allowances should be given for company training, for 
training at war stations, and for officers and non-commissioned officers visiting 
those stations. 


Gune. 
25. Modern guns should be issued to all heavy batteries not already 
armed with them. 


Permanent Staff. : e 


26. Good service as an Adjutant of Volunteers sould count towards 
accelerated promotion and staff employment. The tenure of these appoint- 
ments should be for five years, and they should not necessarily be vacated on 
promotion to field rank. 
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27. The selection of thoroughly good non-commissioned officers as 
sergeant instructors is of great importance. The number of sergeant 
instructors allowed by the present scale, while meeting the requirements of 
scattered corps, is insufticient for units concentrated at one centre. In such 
cases one per two companics should be allowed, in addition to the Sergeant- 
Major and Quarter-Master-Sergeant, and the present Volunteer Quarter- 
Master-Sergeants should gradually be replaced by regular Sergeant 


Instructors. 
28. The employment of Sergeant Instructors as recruiters for the Line 
is undesirable. 


Royal Engineer Volunteers. 
29. Field Companies of Engineer Volunteers should have an increased 


allowance. 

30. The Volunteer submarine miners should be given a regular 
Adjutant and two regular Sergeant Instructors per division. 

31. Opportunities should be given to Volunteer submarine miners. 
to practice by searchlight. 


Medical Arrangements. 

32. Brigade bearer companies should be units of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps (Volunteers), and be combined with the Field Hospitals. The 
bearer companies and Field Hospitals should, however, not be parts of the 


brigades, but attached to them. 

33. The titles of regimental medical officers should be assimilated 
to those of the Royal Army Medical Corps (Volunteers) and of the Brigade 
bearer companies. : 

34. The Senior Medical Officer of the brigade should have the same 
camp allowance as other staff officers of his rank. 


Volunteer Army Service Corps. 
35. A Volunteer Army Service Corps is urgently required in addition 
to the skeleton companies attached to brigades. 


Mounted Infantry and Cyclists. 


36. The special allowances for mounted infantry and cyclists should 


be maintained at the present amounts, and the minimum number of 
efficients per company required by the existing regulations as a condition 
of earning those allowances should be abolished. 


Special Recommendations concerning Artillery Corps. 
37. Every composite artillery corps should be transformed into a 
corps entirely of one kind. 


38. It is unnecessary to maintain all the existing companies of Volun- 
teer Garrison Artillery, many of which are at unsuitable places. 
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MEMORANDUM BY LORD GRENFELL. 


I have signed this Report containing the proposal in paragraph 58, i, 
because the evidence shows the strong desire of the Auxiliary Forces for 
such a change, and because my colleagues were nearly, if not quite, unani- 
mous in recommending a separate department, as to the desirability of 
which I am not satisfied. But, if the change be carried out, and the old 
organization be reverted to, the Department should be a small one, dealing 
with only the most important questions which could not be dealt with in 
Army Corps, or Administrative Districts, in addition to collating the 
gazettes forwarded from the districts, recommending honours and 
rewards, etc. I see no necessity for the Department to report direct to the 
Army Council. 


In my opinion, the administration of the Auxiliary Forces should be 
left, as far as possible, to General Officers Commanding Army Corps and 
Administrative Districts, their powers as regards the administration of the 
Auxiliary Forces being increased, and, if found necessary, staff officers 
trom those Forces being attached to their headquarters. 


To these general officers and their officers in subordinate command, the 
Auxiliary Forces should look for that guidance, support, and training in peace, 
which will best prepare the Force for war. 

GRENFELL. 


20th May, 1904. 


My signature of the Report expresses my general agreement with its 
substance. I am, however, not so fully convinced as my colleagues that, for 
the purpose of resisting invasion without considerable help from the Regular 
Army, the principle of compulsion is absolutely essential. I agree with 
them that, if compulsion is to be adopted, it should be as widespread as 
possible, though I cannot but believe that the compulsory principle in any 
form must destroy the distinctive character of the Volunteer Force, which I 
wish to see preserved. I feel very strongly that the improvement of the 7y73,,7365-745 
Militia and Volunteer Forces depends upon the full consideration of a vast ~~~ 
number of points of detail. These points, which to great commanders may 
seem trivial, are very often almost vital to the individuals who compose the 
rank and file of the Auxiliary Forces, and neglect of them not only keeps 
eligible citizens out of the ranks, but, by creating mistrust of the Administra- 
tion and provoking a spirit of unrest and discontent amongst those actually 
serving, drives some into retirement and saps the discipline of those who 
remain, and thereby efficiency inevitably suffers. I have therefore thought 
it my duty to examine some of these points more fully than seemed necessary 
to my colleagues, and have taken occasion to note one or two matters on 


which I am not in entire agreement with them. 


J.—TuHeE ResponsiBiLiviEs OF THE AUXILIARY Forces. 


The governing words of our Reference, “military efficiency” and 
“adequate strength,” raise very serious questions which cannot be discussed 
without some allusion to the Regular Army, and in the course of our inquiry 
some startling facts have come to light. Sir William Nicholson, the late 
Director-General of Mobilisation, informed us :— 
“We calculate that the deficiencies in the Regular troops to meet our requirements, 43, 
“outside the United Kingdom, in the most serious war in which we are likely to be 
“engaged, is about 100,000 men.” 
Lord Roberts told us that for such a war we should be nearly 3,000 4,5 
officers short, while, to take the essential services of supply and transport 
alone, in such a war, when mobilised also for home defence, there is a 
deficiency of 453 officers and sixty-six Army Service Corps Companies. 2656; 22692; 
There is little room for doubt that in such an emergency the Regular Army 72696. 
would have to rely, certainly mainly and probably entirely, upon the Militia 
and Volunteers for making good these deficiencies, so that if the chief 
responsibility for the defence of the United Kingdom is also to fall upon 
them the question of their numbers becomes of urgent importance. 


The condition of military efficiency to which these numbers ought to be 
brought is discussed in the Report. Obviously it must be such as_ will 
enable our home army to successfully resist the largest force of the very best 
troops which an enemy could land upon our shores with such speed that their 
disembarkation could not be seriously interfered with. When, then, might such 
an attempt be made? = The balance of evidence given by the great soldiers whom 
we have heard goes to show that while we had decisive naval superiority in | 
home waters, or even during a short period while we had not that superiority, ’”©™ 
but had still at home an organised force of 120,000 of our best troops 
with the Militia and Volunteers embodied in support, our position would be 
reasonably safe. But it is evident that those 120,000 troops would be needed 
at one or more threatened points in our empire abroad, whither they could 
only be despatched after we had obtained effective sea command or under heavy 
convoy, while our main fleets kept those of’ our enemies under observation, and 
this would entail a heavy drain upon our naval strength. Sea command is not 2#45 4 
attained within a few weeks, and the evidence points to a period of about. six 31397 
weeks from the outbreak of hostilities clapsing before the principal, indeed 
practically the entire, care of the United Kingdom would devolve upon the 
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Auxiliary Forces. This, therefore, is the utmost period which these Forces 
would have in which to complete their military education. To expect our fleet 
to remain close to our coasts while war continued would be to invite disaster ; 
in Lord Wolseley’s words : 


1560. “I think, taking England as a fighting man, it would be like tying one of his. 
“arms to his side if you tied our fleet down to the Channel.” 


Admiral Sir John Hopkins says : 


3165. “If you have not an adequate force on land to repel, and we will hope, to conquer, 

“any possible invading enemy, there would be a great uneasiness on the part of the 

‘ See also “ people of this country, and probably they would insist on having a large number 
Nickels, 152; “of ships in the Channel to defend their shores; that is to say, you tie up your 
rdagh, 3347. “fleet if you have not something to meet an enemy in case of possible invasion,” 


and he proceeds : 


3192. “You may strike a more fatal blow at invasion by for the moment withdrawing your 
“Home Fleet to the Mediterrancan to strike a very decisive blow there which would 
“dissipate the whole thing.” 


The duties of the Auxiliary Forces would therefore appear to be, 
assuming that their efficiency is sufficiently increased— 


(i) As an effective second line to the Army at home, thereby 
releasing the full striking power of the Navy for the rapid attain- 
ment of Sea Command, which is essential to the safety of our Food 
Supply, our Commerce, and our possessions beyond the Seas ; 


(ii) Rapidly releasing the Regular Army, for either counter- 
stroke or to reinforce a threatened frontier, then becoming the first 
line of land Home Defence ; 


375 970 : 1566-9 (iii) A Militia force could reinforce the Regular Army abroad, 
or, by accompanying it in the first instance an equivalent of Regular 
Troops could be left temporarily for Home Defence ; 


(iv) The Volunteers could liberate first the Militia contingent 
for over-sea service, then the rest of the Regulars, and subsequently. 
if necessary, themselves provide reinforcements of the nature of 
special service companies and sections. 


II.—Tue Raisinc, TRAmntnc, AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE. 
Auxtutary Forces. 


These duties, and the framing of the Regulations under which they are- 
carried out, have for many years been discharged by the War Office 
through officers of the Regular Army. More than a generation has passed 
since the Militia was withdrawn from the control of its own officers and 
county officials, and in recent years the tendency of the Regulations has been 
to curtail in the Volunteer Force that elasticity which commanding officers. 
realise to be essential to its well-being in consequence of the diversity of 
local conditions and classes of society from which its units are drawn. 


Ever since the war of 1866 the attention of our most thoughtful soldiers. 
has been directed towards training and operations of war as exemplified by 
the great conscript armies of Europe, and it is impossible to resist the con- 
clusion that this prolonged study has created in the minds of many of our 
Generals a marked bias in favour of compulsory military service and pro- 
longed military training, culminating in the belief so often expressed before 
us that Regular troops can only be successfully opposed by Regulars, and 
that in consequence the forces composing our Home Defence Army ought to 
receive one or, as some have put it, as muchas two years’ continuous training. 
This view is somewhat difficult to reconcile with the events of December, 
1899, and it would he interesting to know how many of the burghers of the 
Transvaal and Orange Free State, who repulsed our best troops across the 
width of South Africa from Colenso to Magersfontein, had had any such. 


11095 7975 1582. 
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training. The lesson is as old as La Vendée, as old as Sempach, that a brave 
civil population, actuated by a high spirit of patriotism, fighting in their own 
country, and under able and trusted leaders can, and often has, opposed a 
successful resistance to troops who were their superiors in organisation and 
discipline in the strictly military sense. To contend that both burghers and 
Venddeans were eventually defeated is beside the mark ; in neither case was 
the invading force in danger of being cut-off from its base by a hostile fleet, 
and on this the whole question of invasion turns. If we had lost sea com- 
mand to such an extent that up to 500,000 Continental troops could establish 
themselves in this country while maintaining communication with their base. 
then, beyond all doubt, they could bear down any opposition which we could 
offer. But with a loss of our sea command it would be unnecessary for our 
enemies to land a single soldier on our coasts ; to do so would be a wanton 
waste of human life, for starvation would compel us to sue for peace. What 
we have, as a matter of common prudence, to face is the possibility of an 
invasion of about 150,000 excellent troops, who would be precluded from 
bringing any great quantity of military supplies and food with them, and the 
fate of whose enterprise would probably be decided within one or at most 
two months, and it is against such a campaign and such antagonists that we 
must prepare. I propose dealing with this in Section V. 


Now our Militia and Volunteers are of necessity civilians by profession 
and soldiers in their spare time, a fact which War Office Regulations and 
those who prepare them are unfortunately somewhat prone to overlook, and 
there is possibly also a slight and it may well be unconscious presence of that 
feeling with which the professional is so apt to regard the amateur. Be this 
as it may, the fact is beyond question that our Auxiliary Forces alone 
stand between the nation and a vast increase in its Regular Army, whether 
raised by compulsion or by enhanced pay. Our great Generals who have 
devoted their lives to the study of national safety from their standpoint of 
duty, and accustomed to the rigidly standardised units of the Regulars in 
which they received their earlier training and which they have led in the 
field, may well entertain, along with a very kindly and appreciative feeling 
which has again and again been manifested by them during our inquiry, a 
certain feeling of impatience for Forces which, while standing between them 
and their ideal of an Army, present a multitude of local and regimental needs 
that in perspective appear insignificant. The Auxiliary Forces, on the other 
hand, whose immediate needs loom large in their own eyes, do not always 
realise the larger view and heavy responsibility of those charged with their 
administration and training, and, are irritated from time to time by the 
introduction of some well-meant but unworkable regulation which a better 
mutual understanding would have avoided. Want of touch widens into a 
breach, and culminates in the demand for a separation which has been several 
times pressed upon us and which could only be attended by the most 
lamentable results. It is rather by a drawing together of the Forces of the 
Crown on rational lines whereby the conditions of each will be duly 
considered, and no one of them permitted to prey upon another, that a 
system of administration and training can be built up during peace which 
shall weld all of them into an effective machine for national defence. A 
few instances of unfortunate administration may here be given. The 
Volunteer, even though he may have hours to spare during the afternoon 
and evening in camp, is not permitted to employ those spare hours in any 
form of musketry which counts towards his efficiency, and consequently his 
waye-carning time throughout the year is further encroached upon, or the 
musketry remains undone. A Volunteer officer must serve for three years 
or refund the grant of £20 made to him in aid of uniform, but as, in the 
University Corps from which many of the best Volunteer officers ought to 
come, they rarely serve more than two years, the inducement is held out 
just beyond their reach. A grant of £100 per annum is made to a Volunteer 
mobile battery to enable it to turn out horsed four times a year. This 
remarkable standard of mobility would appear to be based upon the 
allotment of many of these batteries to positions for the defence of London. 
Such details as pursuit, retreat, or rapid change of position to a flank seem 
to have been overlooked, and it is not surprising that someone whose 
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conception of tactics may have begun and ended with the frontal] attack 
should have drawn up a regulation more suitable to the Thirty Years’ War: 
If a Militia unit does not from any cause expend all the ammunition 
prescribed as necessary for its practice and voted by Parliament for the 
purpose, in one year, it is not allowed to make good the deficiency in training 
by adding it to the next year’s supply. This is a singular contribution 
to the general efficiency. In most counties, owing to the decrease of resident 
gentlemen and the movement of the rural population to the towns, there is 
great difficulty in procuring officers and men for the Militia locally, 
nevertheless all such who desire to maintain their connection with their 
former county must travel to its border at. their own expense when joining 
for training. Mr. Marzials, the late Accountant General, informed us,— 


The question has been several times discussed, and the answer has always been 
“that it ought to be an encouragement to the force to be a county force, and that it was 
“a discouragement to a county force that the officers should have their expenses paid 
“outside the county.” 


In this manner is the decay of the Militia arranged for. The story of 
a gallant struggle with financial difficulties, almost pathetic in its simplicity, 
was told by Lieut.-Colonel J. Marr in describing his efforts to keep his 
battalion of hardy Aberdeenshire Gordon Highlanders together. Whether a 
battalion is 1.200 or 400 strong the regulation is the same, at least 300 must 
attend to draw Class I. allowances. Let Colonel Marr tell his own story: 


“At the date of the camp my battalion stood at 349, and of those I took into camp 
“265; only three men, as I say, who ought to have gone to the camp did not go. The 
“remaining eighty-one men were all exempt under the rule because they joined 
“before the 27th November, 1901, but many men who might have claimed exemption 
“under this rule did go to camp.” 


- Therefore, though Colonel Marr took 75 per cent. of his battalion 


to camp, including many men who need not have gone, he failed to earn 
Class I. allowance, and the loss fell upon the battalion funds. This corps has 
lost 264 men in three years. 


Passing from purely administrative questions, the methods adopted for 
training the Auxiliary Forces require serious attention. Military training 
should, like any other form of technical education, be adapted to the task 
which those under instruction have before them, but if the teachers them- 
selves are left in the dark as to what the duties of their pupils are to be in 
after life it is not difficult to predict the nature and value of the teaching. 
Questioned as the réle and status of the Militia, His Royal Highness 
The Duke of Connaught said,— 

“That is the exact point that I do not know. I do not know what the War Office 
“intend to be the exact rdle of the Militia. I have never been officially informed of the 


“réle of the Militia beyond being responsible for their twenty-seven days’ training ; I 
“know nothing more.” 


There is no reason to suppose that other general officers have received 
any greater guidance, indeed our own correspondence with the Committee of 
Imperial Defence, which appears as an appendix to this volume, goes to show 
that that Committee had not decided as long ago as July, 1903, what the 
numbers and duties of the Militia and Volunteers ought to be. On the 22nd 
of that month the Committee was at that moment engaged in arriving at an 
authoritative decision as to the strength of the Home Defence Force. On 
5th August it was suggested that the Commission should base its 
recommendations upon figures only put forward by the Committee of 
Imperial Defence as, a basis for enquiries, which figures were not to be 
understood as those which the Committee would eventually adopt, and beyond 
an intimation dated 22nd of June that if the Militia and Volunteers had to 
resist an invasion it might be after a considerable portion of the Regular 
troops might have left the country, and a caution on 22nd July that the 
views of the Secretary of State for War and of the Commander-in-Chief, put 
before us two months previously, must not be taken as authoritative ; that is 
all the information we received from that body. 
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As the questions of numbers, efficiency and adequate strength had all 
been referred to this Commission it is but fair to assume that no authoritative 
decision was in existence, and that what has not been communicated to us 
is probably for the same reason not at the disposal of others. 


Left without definite instructions the Military Authorities appear to 
have proceeded with the training of the Militia and Volunteers upon 
strictly military lines, so far as time permitted, but the fact that the 
members of these forces were not professional soldiers, and that the military 
pay or grants by no means compensated them for a break with their regular 
civil employment, was unfortunately discounted or altogether overlooked. 
Much of their time these men will give, and give cheerfully, for the sake of 
such military life as is within their reach, but when the conditions of that life 
are made irksome and the voluntary effort is unduly strained, then al) ranks 
are soon depleted and it becomes necessary to pay in cash or consideration. 
This immediately leads to trouble. The financial resources of the War 
Office are not unlimited. Lord Methuen pointed out— 

“T do not think there is any hard feeling against the Volunteers on the part of 
“the authorities. The only feeling you have described is what the whole Army 
“ guffers from —the difficulty of getting money out of the War Office.” 


Colonel Le Roy Lewis, after considerable experience in the War Office, 
says -— 
“In the Adjutant General’s department for the last ten years there has never been 
“a proposal for fresh expenditure included in his schedule to be made on behalf of the 
“ Auxiliary Forces—it is not necessary, I think, to go back beyond ten years—except I 
“ may say some of the most trifling nature, and those were invariably in order to help 
“the organisation of the Regular Forces, . . . The official head, the soldier who 
“really controls these things and who ought to initiate them, will never do so if he has 
“ got to consider both Regular and Auxiliary problems together.” 


In this connection the evidence of Mr. Marzials is to the point :— 


“ You will understand that the amount placed at the disposal of the War Office for 
“ Army purposes is by no means unlimited. . . . At the end of every year there is 
«more or Jess a massacre of the innocents—what can be provided for and what cannot 
“be—and some of the proposals for increased expenditure have to go.” 


Here, again, is a question of perspective. Only persons suffering under 
a bitter sense of wrong would accuse the Adjutant General of deliberately 
exercising a malign influence upon the Auxiliary Forces for whom he is in a 
certain sense a trustee, yet these are precisely the accusations to which he is 
exposed, because, with cramped finances, he does his best for what he con- 
siders the greater military need. The fault is one of system not of men. 
The military head of the Auxiliary Forces should have an undivided care ; on 
him should rest alike the responsibility for adequate estimates and prudent 
disbursements. Under the present system there would seem to be an inces- 
sant effort to exact from the Militia and Volunteers in the name of the State 
more than the State will pay for, and more than it has any right to demand 
on such terms. In private labour this process is known as “sweating.” I 
have already referred to payment in cash and consideration ; the former can 
do much, the latter in some cases even more. National appreciation of the 
services so patiently rendered by the Militia and Volunteers, and of the 
sacrifices which service in them too often entails upon individuals, cannot be 
enacted by Parliament nor prescribed by Army Order, but when once the 
réle and value of the forces is authoritatively laid down the appreciation 
cannot he long delayed. 


There are, however, certain faults in the training of the Auxiliary Forces 
from which those who are responsible cannot be lightly exonerated. The 
old system under which a Colonel attempted to keep his entire battalion in 
the hollow of his hand, and to always drill it himself to the destruction of all 
initiative amongst his Captains and section Commanders is only just dis- 
Appearing ; a new evil is taking its place by the growing tendency towards 
herding large masses of troops on to training grounds where there is not room 
to train a tenth of their number under conditions in any way approximatirg 
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those of war. .To quarter troops upon a manceuvring ground where they will 
never fight-and:exercise them there: until. they know évery yard of it is a4 
violation of. every principle of sound training; it is as great a violation to 
exercise men in larger formations, from which few: but ‘the staff and senior 
officers derive much practice, until the company and battalion training has 
been perfected. The Duke of Bedford says :— 


“If you go toa great military centre you find very little training ground there, and 
“such great competition for it.” 


Another Militia Commanding Officer added— 


“TI trained at Salisbury Plain in 1902, and a more wicked waste of public money I 
“never saw in my life. I suppose it cost £1,000 to take us down there.” 


Several Volunteer officers were equally decided in their views. Colonel 
Horsley thought that in little more than a month he could make his battalion 
fit to oppose foreign troops, with the condition—_ —°-- as 


“You must not go down to Aldershut and do nothing.” 


Lord Clifford, commanding a Volunteer Brigade, pointed out— 


“Tf he was only taught on Salisbury Plain I do not think he would be worth much, 
“but if you taught him to fight in the heiges and ditches and cultivated country I 
“believe he would be a very serious obstacle.” 


These views are reinforced by Sir William Butler in these terms— 


“Neither do I see ay necessity for assembling men who are only half trained, and 
“can only be half trained, in large masses at isolated and desert places like Salisbury 
“Plain, You kill recruiting by it.” 


From Scotland, Colonel Mackenzie brought further information— 


“At Stobs this year we were too crowded and there was no room practically to 
“allow the Volunteers to train by themselves . . . . the General wished to have 
“all the troops under his eye there.” 


The result of this system is, that while our Regular troops who are 
intended to fight abroad in absolutely strange surroundings are trained for 
war over ground with which they are thoroughly familiar, our Militia and 
Volunteers are not trained in that enclosed country and in the special 
methods of using it which alone could place them on fairly even terms with 
picked invaders. 


The change from established methods which I recommend is so radical 
that I feel bound to support it by two further extracts from the overwhelm- 
ing evidence which we have heard on this subject. Captain Turner Lee, on 
his return from active service in South Africa, had the following experience— 

“ The last time I was at Aldershot . . - . I had to walk up and down a road 
and imagine I was an advanced guard, and that both sides were shut in; the men could 
“not understand that they were supposed to be in the woods on either side of the road, 


“and you would never have marched up that road with an advanced guard to attack a 
“picket at the top. The whole thing was stupid.” 


Sir William Butler’s deliberate opinion was— 


“Take Aldershot. Does any man mean to say that Colenso was lost on the 
“Tugela? It was lost at Aldershot; let us face it. Magersfontein was elaborately 
“prepared for on the Fox Hills. I will go further. Colonel Long’s eleven guns were 
“Jost in the Long Valley, and Colenso was disastrously rehearsed for twenty years on 
“the banks of the Basingstoke Canal.” 


I pass now to the methods of training devised for the improvement of 
Militia. They arrange themselves into depdt training of recruits, time of 
training, place of training, and training in brigade. 


Formerly the Militia recruit was usually trained at the headquarters-of 
his battalion under what was called the preliminary drill system, for periods 
of 49 days, afterwards increased to 56, and now in the few cases where it is 
continued, 63 days, which include a special course of musketry or gunnery. 
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The recruit passed direct on its termination into the ranks of his- battalion, 487 


receiving thus with the 27 days battalion training 90 days consecutive military 
ingtruction in his first year. All Commaniling Officers spoke in high praise 


of this-system. , It should not be forgotten that the German recruit training lore 


is 112 days, after which the recruit, who is, however, aged at least 20, passes 
into the ranks of his battalion and would go on service. 


-In the interest, nominally, of Militia recruiting, a system of drill on 
enlistment was set up; a recruit can now enlist at any time of the year, but 
whereas the bond jide Militia recruit who elects to attend preliminary drill 
(if any is held) gets no inducement, the unemployed wastrel who only wants 
to be fed and drilled for a few weeks in order to come up to the line 
standard—the line being his ultimate destination, makes what is in truth a 
fraudulent enlistment int.» the Militia, often under the advice of the: Depdt 
Staff; at the end of 49 days he gets a special bounty of 10s. and if he enlists 
into the Regular Army he can anticipate this bounty by a week. Meanwhile 
his pay, his rations, his bounty, his clothing, and those of the Regular 
sergeants who drill him, are all debited to the Militia and go to swell the 
average cost per head of the Militia as prepared for the edification of the 
public, and the only contribution of such men to the force to which they 
fraudulently and by connivance belong is that the real Militia is left to wear 


out their soiled clothing. 


There is, however, another class of Militia recruit who joins these depéts 
for.instruction, he does so either to see how he likes soldiering or because 
he really intends:to remain in the Militia, but cannot help going there, and 
the treatment which he receives demands consideration. Charges have been 
made before us that he is often unfairly treated at these places, that he is 
put on an undue proportion of fatigues, that his drill is neglected, and that 
he is partly teased and partly bullied into joining the line. These charges 
have also been strongly and categorically denied, but the weight of evidence 
goes to show that in many cases they are far. from unfounded, and that so far 
as that is so a grave abuse exists. Colonel Fryer-says :— 

“ Young men who join the Militia when they go to the depét are rather looked down 
“ upon, they are called ‘half-soldiers ’ and the consequence is that they go straight 
“ through to tho line. They are rather laughed out of being Militiamen, if gather..... 
“ Of course, it is only in very few cases that that does happen (extra fatigues), and it gets 
“about and does harm ; I have served at the depét myself.” 


Colonel North speaks even more strongly : 


“The great idea of everybody at the depot is to get the Militiaman to enlist in the 
“Line, and very often they give them a very hot time, and although lots of people deny 
“it, it isa very well-known thing.” 


Lord Algernon Percy’s evidence is: 


“They are looked down upon by the Line recruits . .'. ‘their whole uniform 
“and everything else is different . . . they are nobody’s child, and very often they 


“are absolutely uninstructed.” 


In Colonel Courtenay’s opinion: 
“The Militiaman at the depét does not get looked after as he ought to be.” 


Colonel Cooke-Collis’ evidence is very decided : 


“They get really no training, if a recruit says he intends to stay in the Militia he 
“does coal fatigue and nothing else here is a note from a man at adepét, he 
“says, ‘unless the recruit says he is going to join the Line, he leads a dog’s life and learns 
“nothing.’ That is in plain language what I thivk is the general opinion.” 


Colonel Legard expresses the belicf that : 
“The real secret at the bottom of that system (is) to enable the Army to get 
“recruits out of the Militia.” 


7 All of the last four witnesses quoted were members of the Militia 
Advisory Board, and three of them bad considerable previous service in the 
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Regular Army, so that their evidence may be taken as unbiassed and entitled 
to great weight, indeed it is remarkable that no witnesses have spoken more 
firmly on questions of faulty administration than those Militia Colonels, who 
were formerly Regular officers, that is to say, the very class which we were 
assured by Sir Thomas Kelly-Kenny and Lord Methuen was the most 
desirable to obtain. 


As a matter of fact the present system points by regulation to the con- 
clusion drawn by Colonel Legard. The Officer Commanding the Regimental 
District also commands the depét ; the recruiting arrangements are made 
under his directions by the Militia Adjutants ; the constant pressure to im- 
prove the recruiting for the Regular Army is perfectly intelligible and right. 
An Adjutant, however, cannot forget that it is the depdot Colonel and not his 
own Militia Commanding Officer who is empowered to recommend him 
for accelerated promotion, and it is but natural when a man has to serve two 
masters that he will try to please the more powerful. There is no reason to 
suppose that either of these officers connive at, or shut their eyes to, unfair 
pressure upon the Militia recruits, but in another quarter a bonus of public 
money is offered under no less an authority than the Pay Warrant. Every 
sergeant of the depot or permanent staff (not being a paid recruiter), receives 
4s, for every line recruit he procures, and 2s. 6d. tor every Militia recruit. 
By first recruiting a man for the Militia, and then inducing him to join the 
Line he makes 5s. 6d. out of that recruit, or 1s. 6d. more than if he had 
joined the Line direct ; for forty recruits this works out at £3, a comfortable 
sum for the sergeant, besides which, though he has actually only got forty 
men, owing to the duplicate enlistment he gets credit for raising 80 paper 
recruits. There is reason to believe that this system injuriously affects the 
Militia in another way. Beyond doubt there are certain men who would be 
perfectly ready to enter the Militia and whose parents would make no serious 
objection, but, owing to unfortunate prejudice, neither men nor parents 
approve of the Regular Army. It does not require any great effort of 
imagination to realise how such persons view the depét system, and how it 
reacts upon the unfortunate force which loses men whom it has got as well 
as men whom it ought to get. 


An observation by Lord Methuen is very clear. He says: 


“The Militia force within our recollection was efficient . . . . the present 
“system has done its best to destroy the value of the force as compared to what it was 
“at that time, I question if the Line or the Militia has benefited by the large number of 
“ depéts in the country.” 


Questions of Time of Training, Place of Training, and Training in Brigade 
are more conveniently considered together ; they are, one and all, matters on 
which any Commanding Officer fit for his position should be competent to 
speak with an authority not to be lightly brushed aside, yet in too many cases 
there is no room to doubt that their recommendations have been over-ridden 
with disastrous effects to the numbers and consequent efficiency of their 
battalions. ; 


Speaking of the impossibility of getting the hardy peasants of Mayo 
to enlist, Colonel Bence Lambert gives the reason : 


“ Because we train at the very time when they come over here to earn the money.” 


These men largely support their families during the year on what they 
make by harvesting in England. Colonel Lambert’s battalion is over 24 per 
cent. below establishment. 


Lord Hardinge’s metropolitan battalion had this experience : 


“They brought them out at Salisbury during the time they always go to harvesting 
“and hopping . . . the result of that was that I dropped 300 or 400 men.” 


A worse case, however, is that of the 3rd Battalion Cameron Highlanders, 
commanded by Colonel N. McLeod, an ex-officer of the Black Watch who was 
wounded in action twenty years ago. One might have supposed that, being 
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the only Militia battalion of the regiment, it would have been treated with 
special consideration, even if the desirability of recruiting as many as possible 
of the sturdy crofters of the Hebrides had not penetrated the official mind 
during a period of “special” enlistments. Colonel McLeod told us: 


“150 of our men went with the lst Battalion, and the officer commanding the 19294. 
“ battalion, Colonel Hacket Thompson, said he never had better men to deal with in his 
“life ; they marched well, and none of them went to hospital, they are born soldiers.” 


The manner in which these born soldiers are encouraged is notable : 


“That is the cardinal point in the battalion ; if they could get the fishing, I think 19265. 
“they would willingly do the Militia training ; they do not dislike the training at all, 
“but the fishing is their industry which they depend upon . . . Iapplied for June, 19302. 
“and I was told ‘I was only one of a brigade, and that the wishes of the greater number 
“must be respected ’ to be brigaded with regiments which June suited would 19308-15. 


“meet my view of the case absolutely . . . we have only once trained in June 
“since 1896 . . . it has been represented every year without result . . . we 
“have never had the same Brigadier . . . and stillthe men dwindled away.” 


This fine battalion is now 552 short, over 52 per cent., and, to make the 
case worse, the brigade training, which if it were under the same brigadier 
for a term of years would be continuous and progressive, and therefore 
of great value, is entirely without these advantages. By the stolid enforce- 
ment of cast-iron regulations thousands of the hardiest races in the Kingdom 
are excluded from the Militia, and military administration is brought into 
disrepute, while, as one general ofticer informed us, without compulsory 2819. 
service “military experts must throw up their hands in despair.” 


The training place of the Militia, for certainly two years out of every three, 
ought to be within its recruiting area. Training away from home is almost 
as certain, though not so rapid, in its depleting effects as an ill chosen time 
of year ; and it has this additional disadvantage, that it is almost certain to 
lower the class of both officers and men who enter the Militia battalion. To 
the officer or private of no fixed residence it does not make much difference 
where the training takes place. Not so the gentleman of good local position, 
who likes to entertain his friends and induces them to apply for commissions 


for their sons. The non-commissioned officers and men, too, naturally like 4936 ; 18446, 


to walk out with their women-folk, and to be seen at drill and recreation. 

This helps to keep up a military spirit in districts remote from the great 
stations, and is invaluable for recruiting purposes. There is in the Militia a 
remarkable community of interest between the officers and men which can 
hardly be realised by an officer of the Regular Army; both when trained 
locally are often able to attend to their private business in the afternoons, 15735. 
and so many a one remains in the force who would otherwise be compelled 

to leave it. And there is another practical side to the question which is too 

little appreciated. A Militia training near a declining county town means a 

very welcome flow of money once a year, and in consequence many who are 

now quite indifferent to the local regiment would, if it trained at home. have jgsss, 
a substantial interest in its uumbers being well maintained. It may safely 47 
be asserted that many officers, who now have to retire because they cannot 
afford to be at a distance for 27 days, would cheerfully serve for 41 days 
annually if, during training, they were able to spend an occasional afternoon 


and their Sundays at their residences. 


A very strong argument in favour of home training is supplied by the ease 
with which an influential commanding officer can procure, with little or no 
expense to the public, extremely varied ground for the training of his men. 
We have heard some striking evidence from Militia colonels on this subject. 


Colonel Healy said— 
“At Brecon I can always get permission to go over land admirably adapted for 1338, 
“ manceuvring and attack.” 


His battalion was, however, sent elsewhere, and this is what happened— 


“The presumed advantage was that that is where we mobilise . . . . . as a 19393, 
“matter of fact we learnt nothing of the defence scheme, nor did we know which 
“forts were obsolete and which not. We officers did not even see any plan of the 
“Severn defences . . . wekuownomore . .. than... . . if wehad 


“never been there.” 
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- By‘such methods is home defence prepared for. 


. Lord Algernon Percy assured us that in his county he could easily get 
suitable ground for company and battalion training; Colonel Hill said 
“ beeps in the neighbourhood are very kind in allowing manceuvres in their 
“ parks and other places,” and Colonel Bence Lambert told us that at the 
headquarters of his battalion “you can practically go anywhere you like.” 


In this connection it must always be remembered that, while at our great 
camps and garrisons one regiment is very much the same as another in the 
eyes of the neighbouring population, they are mere units without any 
personal or localities, the puppets of the War Office from which exorbitant 
sums can always be demanded for the use of ground, the exact reverse holds 
good at the headquarters of a Militia battalion which, unless ties are wilfully 
severed by persistent training away from home, the county regards as part 
and parcel of itself. 


_ In the abstract no one denies the advantage of brigade training for 
infantry battalions ; it is a form of building, like which its entire value depends 
on the soundness of the foundations on which it is raised. The foundations 
of infantry training are musketry and company training, followed by instruc- 
tion in battalion. It may seem incredible, but it is the naked truth, that, in the 
frantic haste to confer upon the officers and men of the Militia the blessings 
of brigade training, not merely have local association and the private callings 
of all ranks been far too often ruthlessly trampled upon, but the value of the 
instruction has been rendered nugatory by crowding out or unduly hustling 
the more elementary forms of instruction upon which alone it can firmly rest. 
Educeationally it is like taking lads out of a class in which they were just 
mastering the principles of simple arithmetic and setting them to learn higher: 
mathematics, and it may safely be asserted that, if half the money which is 
annually spent on taking the Militia to distant brigade camps and 
manceuvres was devoted to providing battalions with good ranges near their: 
headquarters, the Militia would be a much more efficient force and stronger: 
in all ranks. 


If there is one thing, which, above all others, must. not be hustled, it is 
musketry. Lord Algernon Percy describes it as “actually a waste of public 
“money, firing away ammunition at the pace at which it is done,” and this 
view was supported by every commanding officer of Militia who was ques- 
tioned on the subject, and reinforced by the evidence of Sir Henry Hildyard, 
General Hallam-Parr, and Colonel Walsh. Colonel Twistleton-Wykeham- 
Fiennes summed up the. whole question thus— : 


“They try to do too much in too short attime . . . teaching men to run before 
they can walk.” 


And he pointedly observed, “ The Militia are very good food for the young: 
“staff officer.” This officer spoke with exceptiunal means of knowledge, 
having been adjutant of a Regular battalion and also adjutant of the Militia 
battalion which he now commands. 


No officer gave us better reasoned or more convincing evidence of the 
value of brigade training than Colonel H. A. Walsh, and even he only 
advocated it in alternate years; he added— 

“Tam sure it does make a difference; they ought to be trained near their headquarters. 


“Tam against that (Aldershot) . . . it isa very bad thing to train with a large 
“body of Regular troops unless previously prepared.” 


So much for the higher administration and training ; I now come to those 
provided for individual battalions by the Authorities. They are the adminis- 
trative and teaching staff. 


_ Considerable pains have been taken of late years in the selection of 
militia commanding officers, many ex-officers of the Regular Army now 
occupy that position, and so far as this has been carried out without undue 
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interference with the prospects of capable Militia officers, it is deserving of 
all praise. Sir John French told us— 


“] think you want a better commanding officer in a Militia battalion almost than 2448. 


“you do in a Regular one, both in peace and in war. The more untrained your troops 
“are, the better the commanding officer you want, I think.” 


Now these are the aids to his authority which this sort of commanding 
officer would find. Sir Alfred Turner says— 


“(be) goes out of active existence so far as his battalion is concerned (after the 
“training) for the rest of the year. That is what I think is such a bad system.” 


He is not allowed to select his adjutant, quarter-master, or permanent staff, 
though they form the cadre of his unit, he cannot promote a sergeant of the 
permanent staff to colour-sergeant, nor a colour-sergeant to staff-sergeant, 
no matter how great their merit, he is not even consulted in their promo- 
tions, transfers, or retirements, all of which are done over his head. He 
“may come up during the preliminary drill to inspect the recruits belonging 
“to his unit, but he will not assume direct command unless specially 
“authorised to do so by the general officer commanding.” (Militia Regula- 
tions, para. 189). At other times if he enters his own barrack-square 
or his own orderly-room he does so on the sufferance of his own adjutant. 
Some of our Regular witnesses appeared to think that his military aspira- 
tions in the non-training period ought to be amply gratified by an occasional 
stroll into barracks in plain clothes, a look at his recruits, culminating in 
lunch with the colonel of the depot. 


It is a fair matter for speculation, how many soldiers of the stamp 
indicated by Sir John French would accept the command of Militia 
battalions if they knew in advance what their position was to be. Colonel 
Legard described it as 


‘a ridiculous position altogether,” 


and the feeling of commanding officers is quite unanimous. 


His Royal Highness The Duke of Connaught, who showed a keen and 
sympathetic appreciation of the difficulties which beset the Militia, stated that 
the position of its commanding officers was not at all satisfactory. His 
Royal Highness said— 

“T think the officer commanding the Militia battalion ought always to com- 


“‘mand, and that he ought to have a general supervision of the regiment so long 
“as he is in command. Now he can go on sufferance once to see bis recruits, or 


“twice, but that is all.” 


A singularly unfortunate atmosphere has surrounded the position of 
adjutant of Militia and Volunteers. These appointments were at one time 
regarded in the Army as easy ones, and were in consequence tvo often 
sought for by and given to Regular officers whose zeal and professional 
attainments were not very conspicuous. As a natural result they fell more 
and more into disrepute, and many capable officers who accepted adjutancies 
found that the tenure of such was by no means conducive to their 
professional advancement despite the fact that a creditable tour of duty 
required industry, tact, and military qualities of a high order. The whole 
matter worked itself into a vicious circle; smart officers rarely applied 
(save when impelled to do so by family or other non-military motives), 
it was found that it was not the way to get on, and so it worked back into 
a difficulty in keeping up the supply and undesirable appointments being in 
some cases made. Lord Selborne puts it concisely— 

“At present it does not make the slightest difference to the Adjutant whether he 


“ spends the whole of his time and trouble in doing the best he can for his battalion or 
“do2s nothing at all—it makes no difference to his future career,” 


Sir Ian Hamilton was even stronger on the point, and said— 
“A great number of them (Volunteers) are really thirsting for all sorts of informa- 
“tion, which they could get from a really high-class staff officer, although, very often, 
“they are unable to get it from the present class of adjutant. Besides, I think there 
“is a sort of feeling that the adjutant is paid for the work, and that he is ging to do 
“it all, whereas, not infrequently, nothing is further from his thoughts.” 
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Colonel Helme’s evidence on this subject should not be disregarded— 


14998. “T consider, having served both in the Regular Army and in the Militia, that you 
7 “want a very much better man for 4 Militia adjutancy than you do for a Line adju- 
“tancy, because in so many Militia battalions there are very few officers who have been 

“in the Army, and who know the details of soldiering, and therefore you want a very 

“ good officer, and a very keen officer very well up in his work to keep them well posted 


“up.” 

If this view were acted upon it would be of great aid to the Militia. 
After the adjutant, the next contribution towards the etticiency of the 
Militia, by its administrators, is the permanent staff of the battalion. On 
them depends much of the training of the recruits, who in time become the 
regiment, and, no matter how good an officer the adjutant is, a few incom- 
petent or slovenly members of the permanent staff can do much harn, if 
only by setting a low standard to the Militiamen. 


His Royal Highness The Duke of Connaught informed us— 


“In many places I have seen the permanent staff quite useless; they have for- 


3467. 
“ gotten all that they have learned, and have become very fat, lazy and slovenly, and 
“ they are not up to their work.” 
Lord Raglan says—- 
16789, “Tf a man is a little bit too bad for the depé6t he is generally foisted off to 


“the Militia. . . It would pay the Regular Army to take the same pains about 
“sending good N.C.O.’s to the permanent staff of the Militia as is taken, for instance, 
“in the Guards to provide the depot with good N.C.9.’s.” 


Lord Castletown observed— 
20589. “TI think the general feeling is that the permanent staff of the Militia is not 
“very satisfactory.” 


' Colonel A. W. Hill said— 
15625. “Tt is quite natural that the commanding officer of the Line should send you 
“the inferior men.” 


Lord Selborne— 


17808. “We have sometimes men sent to us who are perfectly unfit, and whom I suppose 
“the colonels of the battalions abroad want to get rid of.” 


This shows that what is perilously near a scandal does not occur in 
isolated cases alone. That it re-acts upon the Army is proved by Lord 
Hardinge, whose argument is that a good man should be sent to the Militia 
or Volunteer battalion because— 


“He would be a credit to the regiment—he showed the Militia and the Volunteers 
“what a non-commissioned officer should be ; but if they sent their refuse it is a discredit 
“to the regiment.” 


Lord Selborne urged in this connection— 
“Jt is not only a question of the Regular Army, but it is the most short-sighted 
“policy in the world to give your worst instead of giving your best.” 


6349. 


17811. 


To assume, however, that because unfortunate appointments have been 
made a very large number of the permanent staff are unfit for their position 
would be to cast an unwarrantable stain on old soldiers, who, as a body, are 
trustworthy and deserving. Sir Henry Hildyard also pointed out that— 


“The difficulty of the Army, ina great many regiments, is to get enough non- 


21300 Aas ‘ 
“‘ commissioned officers for themselves.” 


The military education of the Militia officer is a most serious problem. 
In nothing is competence as an instructor more essential than in musketry. 
These are the facilities provided: during the year 1903, of the ofticers of the 
Militia, 313 applied to undergo a course of musketry at Hythe; 121, or just 
over one out of three, were received there for instruction. 


T have dealt with these questions of the raising, administration, and 
training of the Militia at great length, for it is only right that if the Militia, 
in spite of the great progress which it has made, is to be condemned as 
ineflicient to bear its part in national defence, the use made by the responsible 
authorities of their powers over that force should also be placed on record, 
and proved by the evidence of witnesses who, in almost every case, are, or 
have been, oflicers of the Regular Army. 
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IIl.—Awn Avxintiary Forces DEPARTMENT. 


I have no doubt whatever that the maladministration which has been 
recorded in the preceding section would have been greatly decreased if, 
within the War Office, there had been a Department to which abuses could. 
be reported, with a head placed in so strong a position that he could, after 
investigation, have sought redress from the Secretary of State for War. The 
demand is unanimous from the Militia and the Volunteers alike, and I am 
convinced that, strong as it was, it would have been infinitely stronger but 
for the fact that the Militia and Volunteer Advisory Boards were in existence 
during the whole period occupied by us in taking evidence. Many of the 
mistakes made are clearly traceable to ignorance or oversight of the funda- 
mental principle of the Militia and Volunteers—that they do not get their 
living by soldiering, but are dependent for it upon their civil employment, 
and hence cannot afford to be ordered about like so many units of the pro- 
fessional army. But for many years there has been an Auxiliary Forces 
Branch at the War Office, and its services and advice were presumably at 
the disposal of any of the great administrative officers and General Officers 
commanding districts, had they cared to ask for such aid, which some of 
them were certainly in need of whether they were aware of the fact or not. 
Instead of being kept as an intelligence branch, by which close and sympa- 
thetic touch could have been maintained with the Auxiliary Forces, and the 
most valuable military work (consistent with their civil life) extracted from 
them, whatever its administrative functions might have been, the branch was 
incessantly tinkered with and engaged in a constant struggle for existence. 
It is impossible to read its history, as recorded in our Appzndix Volume, 
without an unpleasant impression that, for some reason or other, the 
Adjutant-General’s Department was ever on the watch to strangle it. This 
can hardly be due to any inherent fault in the branch, for Colonel Le Roy 


Lewis told us— 
“ We never have any difficulty with the other great Departments in the War Office.” 


Lord Lansdowne in 1900, being then Secretary of State for War, 
referred to the necessity for appointing “to the Headquarter Staff of the 
Army an officer or officers having a practical familiarity with the organisa- 
tion of the Auxiliary Forces, and who will be able to quide the Headquarter 
Staff as to the peculiar requirements of these Forces.” 1 place these words in 
italics as they govern the whole question. An officer who is able to guide 
the Headquarter Staff is clearly not a subordinate or consultative appoint- 
ment. The Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State, Mr. Wyndham, on 
March 18th, 1900, gave a definite pledge to the House of Commons that “in 
fact there will be a separate branch of the War Ofice to deal with our 
Auxiliary Forces, men who are persone grate with them, and who are 
specially qualified to understand their interests.” 


The Report of the War Office (Reconstitution) Committee, Part IIL, 


paragraph 18, lays down— 
“The Auxiliary Forces will, however, require a representative at the War Office 
“to study their special requirements and bring them to the notice of the Army Council.” 


These three pronouncements, if they mean anything at all, convey a 
Tecognition of the principle that the Regular officer, charged with high 
administrative duties, does not as a rule possess that technical knowledge of 
the complicated questions which surround the Auxiliary Forces, which is 
necessary if he is to deal with them successfully, and that consequently such 
questions must be dealt with by men who are specialists in them, just as 
those high officers themselves are specialists on questions concerning the 


Regular Army. 


A War Office circular has been communicated to us of which the 
purport is that, pending the publication of our recommendations, the Auxiliary 
Forces Branch will be ‘considered as a detached department. All papers 
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‘on which the decision of the Army Council or of the Secretary of State is 
“required will be submitted by the Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces 
“through the Secretary of the Council.” The War Office (Reconstitution) 
Committee, Part III., Section I., paragraph 15, states: ‘‘ Pending the com- 
“ pletion of the Report of the Royal Commission on the Auxiliary Forces, we 
“feel difficulty in making proposals which. are liable to be upset by the 
“ changes resulting from the inquiry now in progress.” 


‘The necessity for the appointment of the Auxiliary Forces Advisory 
Boards, the condition of these Forces, and the consequent appointment of 
this Commission, are proofs—if further were needed—of the failure of the great 
Regular Heads of the War Office to grasp questions affecting those Forces. 
Decentralisation is advocated ; in theory the idea is perfect, but it has yet to 
be proved of what benefit to the Militia or Volunteers is decentralisation 
from:one official who cannot or will not understand, to an other who equally 
cannot or will not understand; from one General who craves for conscrip- 
tion, to another who disbelieves in voluntary service. Cogent reasons for an 
independent department to manage the Auxiliary Forces at the 
War Office could be multiplied from the evidence which we have 
heard, but no stronger ones are needed than the undisputed 
examples of Regular Control, from which a few only have been cited: 
in the previous section. Many excellent officers, some ex-adjutants, 
others Regular officers who had entered the Militia, assured us that they 
required years to understand the new conditions in a single unit. If the 
General Officers administering Districts and those in charge of training have 
selected Auxiliary Forces officers on their staffs, and are not above accepting 
their advice, then much evil may be avoided, but in any event the Director 
of Auxiliary Forces ought to be amember of the Army Council, and be 
charged. with the: framing of all regulations for the forces he represents, and 
also with the framing of their annual estimates. - 


IV.—Earty TRAINING. 


T have gone at considerable length into the causes which have led up to, 
and which underlie the present condition of the Militia and Volunteers, for it 
seems only reasonable to diagnose the cause of sickness before advising a remedy. 
I have striven to show why these forces are not greater in numbers and higher 
in efficiency at this time. With the estimate of their military value arrived at 
by the majority of my colleagues I fully concur, I endorse the remedial 
measures as well as the increased training recommended, and I am in complete 
agreement that even then our Auxiliary Forces would not be the equals.of 
such a hostile army as they might possibly have to meet. But during the 
course of our inquiry many suggestions were made, and I am convinced that 
if some of these are worked into a constructive scheme such as I shall set out in 
the sections which follow, the situation would be altogether changed, always 
provided that our Auxiliary Forces had, before being called upon to face the 
extreme ordeal, the period of six weeks’ embodiment which I consider that the 
evidence justifies me in assuming, and that this period was judiciously utilised 
in putting a finish upon careful and progressive instruction in peace, such 
instruction being imparted by the best staff and the best officers whose services 
can be procured. 


The question of compulsory military training has been before us de die in 
diem. Apart from its undoubted military advantages, the strongest recom- 
mendations which were urged were its moral, physical, and educational 
advantages to the nation at large. But scarcely any of our witnesses suggested 
that the entire male population ought to be swept into the ranks of the Home 
Defence Army ; half the population at the age of twenty being the view of 
those who appeared to have given most attention to the subject, and naturally 
they were of opinion that the half so taken should be that of the best physique. 
The consequence of this would be thut the portion of our manhood which most 
needs the benefits of regular life, good food, and healthy surroundings, 
conferred by a military training, would be automatically denied those benetits, 
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There is one way, however, a way which ought to be used without delay, 
in which the physical advantages of drill could be brought to all, at an age 
when it would be of great value. Compulsory drill ought to be enforced in 
every school. In the schools the entire rising male population is mustered, 
If every boy before he was 14 had done 60 drills of one hour each he 
would at all events know how to hold himself and how to walk, and if, in 
addition, he had by that age fired 100 rounds from a cadet rifle, divided 
between 50, 100, and 150 yards, he ought to have mastered the art of holding 
straight. Boys of that age are very teachable, they would take kindly to the 
drill and keenly enjoy the shooting ; what is drudgery to the recruit of 18 
would be play to them. A considerable increase in the Militia and Volunteer 
permanent staff is necessary for peace training and even more requisite on 
mobilisation, and these sergeants could, when not required with their unite, be 
dispersed (and even live) within easy reach of the schools which they would 
drill. Lord Methuen was very strong on this point. He advised— 
“Make it compulsory in schools that all boys should be drilled.” 22181, 
“Every boy at school should be able to shoot and drill, and that would help you a 22246, 


great deal.” 


Sir John French’s views were similar, and Sir Henry Hildyard confirmed 2477. 


it in these words— 
“The more preliminary education of a military kind that you can get into a nation 21278. 
the better, and the earlier you can get it again the better.” 


After the age of 14 it appears that many lads get into regular employment, 
but now there is a definite organisation, only requiring trifling aid to spread 
over the country, by which these lads’ education in what ought to be their 
most valued civil privilege can be carried a stage further. 


In the cadet battalions we have a most valuable ally. Lord Roberts 
described them as “most valuable,” Lord Wolseley said it wag advisable to 1732. 
spend money on them, and Sir Henry Hildyard, Colonel Ricardo, and others, 7304900, 
all spoke of their work in terms of the highest praise. We took evidence from 
three officers of cadet battalions, and it is only necessary to read that of Colonel 
A, P. Ledward (23906, &c.) to appreciate what an influence for good there can 
be made upon those who in a very few years will themselves be the nation. 
Many youths so trained might never enter the Auxiliary Forces, but those who 
did, with very little training added, ought to be well fitted to take their places 
in the ranks, and some, very soon, to make valuable non-commissioned officers. 
This, then, is the foundation on which I would build. ; j 


V.—PREPARATION FoR AN Erricient HomE Derence Force. 


I would earnestly point out that while a sound article can speedily be 
brought to a finished condition, an inferior one, or good material badly tempered, 
may be a source of danger. Certain things which go to make an army or a 
soldier cannot be improvised on the eve of hostilities ; they must be the growth 
of years of careful thought and preparation if they are successfully to bear the 
strain of war. These are :— : 

(2) Staff, including command, organisation, and departmental 
services ; 

(6) Officers, including battalion staff; 

(c) Knowledge of ground ; : 

(d) Musketry. 


T have selected these, because they are links in a chain which if deficient 
of any one of them loses most of its value, and because they are one and all 
weak points in the Militia and Voluntecrs; the first must be almost entirely 
created and the organisers mainly provided from the Regular Army, the other 
three must be greatly’ improved and added to. They are referred to the 
Report and in the earlier sections of this Paper. — 
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(a) Starr. 


The Staff should not be merely inspecting or administrative; it should he 
teaching and training. The knowledge that he may in war have to lead the 
men whom he has trained during peace is the greatest incentive that any 
officer can have to put his heart into his work, Speaking of the Volunteers 
Sir Ian Hamilton recommended— 

“ The first thing to do would be to bring them into close contact with the very best 
“brains we have in the Army. ... Each Brigade ought to have a really first class 
“Staff College Brigade Major . . . who should lecture them, and take them for Staff 


“yides, supervise their Field Training and Musketry, and show them what to do 
‘and help them in every way.” 


If these principles were put in practice, not only would the instruction be 
on a much higher plane, but intelligent men would not feel that their time was 
occasionally being wasted, and, from much of the evidence, I believe better and 
keener men would come into all ranks, simply because they would feel that they 
were gaining ground in a way that was formerly impossible. This is one of the 
cases in which efficiency helps numbers. 


Brigadiers and Brigade-Majors of the stamp indicated could also organise 
evening classes and lectures for Volunteer officers and non-commissioned 
officers, war games, and tactical exercises, and in scattered Corps they could 
periodically bring the instruction within reach. For the Militia, they could 
discharge other duties during the non-training period, and in years when the 
Battalions did not train in brigade, they could go from camp to camp observing 
the system of instruction, giving lectures, studying any weak points, and noting 
them for correction, and offering such advice as appeared desirable. 


(0) OFFIcERs. 


The supply of officers for the Militia and Volunteers is a very serious 
problem. When the grave responsibilities of the Militia and Volunteers are 
more fully appreciated, there is some reason to hope that gentlemen who at 
present look on these Forces with disapproval, and sometimes even contempt, 
will mend their ways ; to such persons, however, an immediate object lesson 
is valuable. I strongly recommend that the wishes of a great number of Militia 
and Volunteer Commanding Officers be met, and that all officers of these Forces 
who so elect should enjoy the same exemption, from serving on 
Juries or in the office of Mayor or Sheriff, as is now given to officers of the 
Regular Army, as long as they retain their Commissions. 


Our attention has frequently been drawn to the fact that while the 
appointment of Deputy-Lieutenant exists solely under the Militia Act and is 
greatly prized, holders of it generally do nothing for the Militia, and are often 
quite indifferent to the well-being of that Force. 


Colonel Cooke Collis pointed out that these appointments are conferred 
upon men who had “ done something for the country, irrespective of the Militia,” 
and was against any interference with them; on the other hand, all manner of 
versions have been given to us of the many things which are supposed to qualify 
gentlemen of property, quite irrespective of Militia or other public services, for 
Deputy-Lieutenants, and the great weight of evidence went to show that if 
15 years’ service in the Regular Army or Auxiliary Forces were made a quali- 
fication for appointment as Deputy-Lieutenant, in addition to the present 
residential and property qualification, it would be of considerable assistance ; I 
beg to recommend this course, which would cost the public nothing, and would 
help to impress on local gentlemen a sense of connection with the Militia which is 
being lost. Colonel LeRoy Lewis told us that there are no less than 5,181 Deputy- 
Lieutenants in the United Kingdom, and strongly urged that if any of these 
gentlemen had not served in the Land or Sea Forces, they should be compelled 
to serve in the Auxiliary Forces or provide a substitute. 


Numerous witnesses said that all candidates for Commissions in the Regular 
Army should pass through the Militia, and I submit a scheme on these lines as 
an addendum to this Memorandum. 
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These inducements would do much, and the introduction of retired officers 
of the Regular Army would be invaluable, provide they had retired from no 
professional fault, and that they were still keen soldiers. The Auxiliary Forces 
would be better without the services of gentlemen who had left the Regular Army 
because they found the work there too hard, and had grown tired of it. To 
entirely fill the senior ranks with ex-Army men would also be very unjust to the 
Officer who had only served in the Auxiliary Forces, who would thereby be 
deprived of a legitimate and honourable ambition. No rank of officer is so 
important to keep full and efficient as that of Captain, from which the future 
Field Officers and Colonels will be drawn, and on which most of the detailed 
instruction of the non-commissioned officers and private soldiers devolves. 


The evidence is clear that often the busiest civilian makes the best officer, 
yet to such,a Militia training or a Volunteer Camp too often means the loss of 11), 
the only time available for well-earned rest in a strenuous year, and so, as time 
goes on, and especially after marriage, when the family claims its right to share 4201-2. 
the holiday, the strain of Auxiliary Forces’ service becomes harder and harder, 
and, eventually, Commissions are resigned when the holders of them are most 
valuable regimentally. The gravity of the entire question has been urged upon 45) 
us from all sides, and I believe, that of the various schemes for a retaining fee 1082. 
for Militia officers who were thoroughly efficient, the best would be an annual 1737- 
payment of £10 for the first seven years, £20 a year for the next seven, 550. 
and £30 a year afterwards while serving. This rests upon two principles 73° 
which appear to be absolutely sound : the higher payment for the more valuable 3683. 
military work, and the greater inducement timed to come just when tbere is hait 
the greatest temptation to retire. A Militia training is a very different thing 20830. 
now from what it was twenty years ago, and is in no sense a holiday to a man 


who is hard worked in private life. 


In an addendum I give a scheme by which every Militia officer, and such 
Volunteer officers as desired to do so, would receive a sound initial military 
training, and in the following part I suggest how this could be kept up at 
territorial military centres in after years, aided by Staff instruction on Sir Ian 


Hamilton’s lines. 


Well-trained officers would speedily raise the quality of the non-com- 
missioned officers ; these latter might receive a valuable reinforcement by giving 
adequate inducements to ex-Regular non-commissioned officers, who had 
completed 12 years’ service, to join the Militia and Volunteers. 


(c) KNowLepcE or GRouND. 


I am convinced that if we are ever to successfully resist an invading’Army, 
as such an Army is understood by European Powers, without the aid of large 
bodies of our own Regulars, we can only do so by, amongst the other measures 
advocated in this section, specialising the operations of war in enclosed country. 


Sir William Butler lays down— 

“If we are to be invaded you may be quite sure that the invading army will not go 
“up to be frozen to death on the top of Salisbury Plain or to be bogged up to their 7!*9- 
“necks in the New Forest. They will go into the valleys, the towns and villages, places 
“in which we never get a chance of training our men. . . . What we really want is 
“to train our home troops to fighting or manwuvring in fenced fields, a training which 
“they never get, and yet if you look at it we could not do as much harm as foxhounds 
“and a field of 150 horses going over them at a gallop would do.” 


This is the lesson which I would drive home. If it is taken, we can make our 21399 
country a death trap into which no enemy would be mad enough to thrust his 
men. I would invite attention to the evidence of Sir Alfred ‘Turner and Sir 


Henry Hildyard on this subject. ie 


221144, 
21305. 


226401. 
10041-4. 
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(d) Muskerry. 


What we want is not one Hythe but at least six, located’ at convenient 
centres. Until our auxiliary officers are properly taught, and all taught, I fail 
to see how their men can receive the instruction which is essential. Every 
officer who has had experience in training men to shoot knows that if recruit 
can only be got to shoot well to begin with he will almost certainly become a 
good shot and be keen on firing all his life. I believe that much of the diffi- 
culty in getting Volunteers to go to their ranges really springs from those men 
who are not good natural shots failing to gain the early confidence which is 
essential to success, and no man who feels that he is wasting his time can pre- 
serve a sustained interest in his work or do himself justice. Musketry must 
never be hustled, and it is imperative that the men should be brought to the 
ranges, or, better still, the ranges brought to the men. 


The measures recommended in the Report ought to do much to settle 
this question. It is really a matter of getting all ranks in the Auxiliary Forces 
to understand how honourable and important a part they play in the great 
scheme of national defence, of keeping this fact before the public at large, and 
of not unduly interfering with officers and men in earning their living. The 
system of school and cadet training which ought to be adopted would afford 
much relief in this last direction, by decreasing the amount of irksome squad 
drill and allowing men to proceed almost at once to the more interesting part 
of military training. 


Much of the Volunteer difficulty is apparently located in or near London, 
but I cannot see why corps so affected should not, by being allotted to defensive 
positions in the vicinity where they could train constantly, do rather less camp ; 
mobility should not be sacriticed, but it need not be of so high an order as is 
necessary in a field force, and any deficiency in mobility would be compensated 
for by greater knowledge of ground and distance and by improved musketry, 
all of which should be insisted upon as the only possible equivalent. 


T am also convinced that if each Volunteer corps trained at the same date 
every year its members would be greatly assisted in making arrangements with 
their employers for leave of absence, and with reasonable give and take the men 
in a certain office or works could divide themselves between corps which en- 
‘camped at different times, thus reducing the strain on their employers’ 
indulgence to a minimum. 


Numbers, in the Militia, ought to be much improved by the recommenda- 
tions in our Report, and I place special reliance upon training in the recruiting 
area, selection of a time which does not interfere with the men’s industry, and 
the substitution of preliminary drill for drill on enlistment, but the question of 
enlistment into the Regular Army must be faced. I have attempted to set out 
without prejudice the influences which are brought to bear on Militia recruits 
at these DepOts as disclosed by the evidence. A system under which such 
abuses can grow up cannot be tolerated, yet the needs of the Regular Army 
must not be ignored, and a permanent teeich between that Army and our 


* Auxiliary Forces would be a calamity. I recommend as a fair solution that no 


Militiaman should be permitted to enlist into the Regular Army until he has 
served two trainings unless he at the time of enlistment purchases his discharge 
from the Militia, and, further, that a Militiaman who enlists into the Regular Army 
should himself receive the four shillings bounty at present paid to the recruiter 
who brings him. This would prevent any unfair pressure, the permanent staft 
would no longer have an inducement to prey upon a unit whose efficiency 


" ought to be their principal care, and the Regular Army would get well trained 


men, principally in their 20th year, who of their own free will and with full 
knowledge elected to follow a soldier’s life. 
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Evidence has also been given, and stands unrefuted, that too often at pre- oa6s 
sent a Militia training is hustle, high pressure cramming, and discomfort from:16753-s. 
beginning to end. Instruction imparted under such conditions must be im-:5!3? 
perfect and cannot be of: permanent value, and it gives an entirely distorted 
view of military life to all ranks. The danger is very real that true efficiency 
may be destroyed by fussiness, and that military value may be assessed by the 
actual time spent on parade and the number of rounds fired on the range, or 
by the spurious smartness too often hastily manufactured for inspection par- , .5y, 


poses, rather than by the actual attainments of individuals and units. 16000-13, 


The comforts and amusements of the men, which, by keeping them 21520-1. 
physically and mentally healthy, are far greater aids to discipline and real. effi- jpg,” 
ciency than the picket and the guard room, are in many cases neglected. 9#4. 

The men are crowded in their tents and public money is consequently wasted Oa 
by injury to their clothing ; recreation grounds are too often not provided, and bia 
baths and drying rooms cannot be provided in temporary camps as would be is02i-s. 
possible at battalion headquarters. Too often, also, the canteen is: made more 15/31. 
attractive than the coffee bar and recreation room, with results which are obvious, 13284. 
and the evidence leaves little room for doubt that, if the regular soldier only 1813 
saw the military side of life which is presented to the Militiaman, recruiting 20027. 


would be very difficult. 


VI.—TERRITORIAL CENTRES. 


During the course of our inquiry most satisfactory evidence has been given 4080. 
of good feeling between the Regular and Auxiliary battalions of the territorial 85, 
regiments, especially when they had been quartered together. During the 15031. 

course of the evidence which we took from employers of labour a melancholy }3537 


fact was referred to by several of them: that ex-soldiers do not always make 18513. 
the best employés. 20007, 
6117-21. 


I am fully aware that I am travelling almost outside the terms of our on 
reference, and I therefore submit the following remarks with great deference, 
but it appears to me that under the Territorial System all the battalions of a 
regiment have such community of real interest that it is almost impossible to 
seriously interfere with one without affecting all. r " 


From the evidence of the employers referred to, I infer that it would ‘be 
better for the men of our Regular Army if it were grouped into long service 
professional soldiers who would serve mainly abroad and retire on pension, and 
short service men who would only be employed abroad on expeditionary forces, 
by way of counterstroke, or to reinforce a threatened frontier, and that the 
transition from military to civil life should be made as smooth as possible. . I 21499. 
have already commented upon the fault of quartering large bodies of men. upon 
their maneeuvring grounds. I therefore humbly sketch out a plan for meeting 


difficulties which have arisen. 


Let one Regular battalion of the Territorial Regiment always—except 
during maneuvres and war—be quartered at a carefully selected centre in its 
recruiting area, abolishing the Depdt as such and attaching two companies from 
it to the battalion, their duties being raising and training recruits, and acting 
as a cadre while the battalion was away, to which invalids and men unfit for 
service could be attached. When a recruit was passed fully trained into the 
battalion he should, if trustworthy, be permitted to live at home if his home 
was within reach, only required to present himself in barracks by early morning 
parade and when required for duty, and given every facility for learning a trade 
(or continuing to work at it if he had one) in the afternoon and evening. This 
possesses three immediate advantages: a superior class would enlist, a man 
passing to the reserve would be already in a trade or have employment waiting 
for him, and, in addition to military punishment, men would know that they. 
could not misconduct themselves without the fact being known and injuring 
their prospects of decent civil employment. A full colonel of the regiment 
would command the entire district with the rank of brigadier-general ; his 
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special care would be the training of the Militia and Volunteer battalions, and 
he should command the Volunteer brigade both in peace and war. He would 
form a school of instruction, of which he would be president, at which lectures 
could be given, war games played, and officers of all battalions prepared for 
the promotion tests. An officers’ club could be formed, and also a good 
recreation ground. Teams from the various battalions could compete at war 
games, skill-at-arms competitions, and games and athletic sports of all kinds, 
and combined teams could compete against neighbouring districts, all fostering a 
healthy regimental spirit. Officers and N.C.O’s. of the Militia and Volunteer 
battalions could be attached for instruction and for duty when vacancies 
existed, and pay the smartest officers and sergeants would have a chance of 
being appointed to the permanent staff. Combined tactical exercises and staff 
rides could be organised, and during the Militia training occasional operations 
in brigade against neighbouring brigades ought to be possible, all of which 
would lead to great emulation. 


The social aspect must not be lost sight of; under such a system only the 
most desirable young gentlemen would apply for commissions, which would be 
a coveted honour, 


And there is still a greater recommendation. Witness after witness has 
commented on the difficulty of getting training ground for military operations, 
while a hunt can go where it likes and is welcome everywhere. The hunt 
derives its privileges partly from local popularity and partly from local 
expenditure ; the regiment in its own home would have both even more strongly 
on its side. 


I conclude this sketch with the weighty words of Sir William Butler :— 


‘We have departed very far from the old localisation idea, and every step we take 
away from that is a step in the wrong direction.” 


VIL. 


I attach to this memorandum a rough scheme for a Military College for 
officers of the Auxiliary Forces. All our principal witnesses insisted that some 
institution of the kind was necessary, and that the less the training of the men 
the better the officers would have to be. Iam convinced that if our Auxiliary 
Forces are to be adequately trained on the voluntary principle this matter 
demands immediate attention, and of course, under any system of compulsion, 
a military educational establishment would have to be provided forthwith. 


Lord Wolseley told us that if you have first rate officers your privates 
will soon get right, but you might have very good privates and unless you 
have good officers you cannot do much with them. 


Sir John French said— 


“As regards men, anything can be made of men. It depends entirely upon the 
officers, given sufficient time and opportunity.” 


Sir Evelyn Wood corroborated this— 
“Tf you had the officers trained I should be quite happy about the men.” 


Sir Henry Hildyard observed— 


“Tf we...could make a Sandhurst for officers of the Auxiliary Forces before they 
joined their units they would be very much more efticient and it would be very much 
etter in every way.” 


A number of recommendations were made that all gentlemen desiring to 
obtain commissions in the Regular Army ought to pass through one branch or 
other of the Auxiliary Forces. It is also notorious that but for the flow of 
Army candidates the subaltern ranks of the Militia could not be filled even to 
the present extent, Ihave attempted to combine these recommendations and 
facts in my proposals. 
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It has been objected that the officers would not go. My reply is that 
during last year-no less than 1800 gentlemen competed for commissions in the 
Regular Army or admission to the Military Colleges, and allowing for those 
who were successful, and for the many who doubtless competed twice during 
the year, this number would have amply supplied the needs of both the Regular 
Army and the Militia, Iam therefore of opinion that under the present system 
a source of supply is being wasted so far as the Militia is concerned. 


It has further been objected that young gentlemen could not spare the 
time, but as all army candidates from the Militia have to be at least four 
months under instruction (including training and school), and few, probably, 
spend Jess than six months with an army tutor, or an average of ten months in 
all, it is not clear how they would be injured by six months at the proposed 


College. 
Colonel Rainsford-Hannay, whose views deserve great consideration, urged 21113. 

that it would be hard to preserve discipline amongst so many young men, and 
that unfortunate events might take place. But lads of 17 can join the Militia 
and do credit to their commissions, and it seems unfortunate if gentlemen, who 
in two years time may have to lead their men under fire, cannot be trusted 
with a Commission on which their whole future prospects depend, for fear that 
they should disgrace it. I believe that the true safeguard is to encourage 
their self-respect by trusting them in every way, and by great care in the 
selection of the officers who would be their instructors ; these regular officers 
should be unmarried, should live in the mess, and, by constant association 
with their pupils, foster the proper spirit which is inherent in every well- 
brought-up lad, and which rarely goes astray save through neglect or 
mismanagement. To call an educated gentleman, who ought to be an officer, 
a corporal, is the surest way to make him behave like a private. In every 
good regular battalion there are men to whom the younger officers turn 
instinctively for advice, and it is from such that the instructional staff ought 


to be selected. 


Sir Henry Hildyard objected to Army Candidates passing into Sandhurst 21402. 
and Woolwich from this College on the ground that it would interrupt the 
continuity of training at these places, but he admitted that a superior quality 91375, 
of officer was needed in the Auxiliary Forces to muke up for the want of 
training in the men, and that the want of continuity of training was e403. 
accentuated amongst the officers of Auxiliary Forces at present. 


Sir Henry also objected that it would disturb the educational system 21367-8 
recently set up for the entrance of officers into the Army; I submit that it is 
much more easy to adapt a new system than one of long standing, and that 
the disturbance—if disturbance there be—would be insignificant in comparison 
to that involved in the introduction of conscription in this country. 


I am aware that the proposals which I have made are far reaching, but 
they appear to be justified by the evidence and necessary to meet the 
exigencies of our position. We owe much to the voluntary efforts of our 
Auxiliary Forces, without which the late war in South Africa could not have 
been concluded as it was. I can imagine no more certain way of killing 
voluntary efforts and personal sacrifices than by assuring those who make 
them that, after they have done all this and more, they will remain unequal 
to the successful defence of their country. 


The view of Lord Roberts was— 
“T am entirely in favour of the volunteer element if the training can be sufficient. 909, 


“T would rather have a velunteer than a compulsory service man.” 


That view I most respectfully adopt. But national safety is a precious 
trust, it should not be even remotely endangered from regard to sentiment, 
and I believe that the time has come for the nation to decide whether it will 
give its Auxiliary Forces facilities for a sound military training based upon 
the duties which they will have to perform or seck sesurity in compulsory 


service for Home Defence. 
1—R. 
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ADDENDUM No. I. 
Supply and Instruction of Junior Officers of the Auxiliary Forces. 
It may be assumed— 


I. That the professional knowledge of these officers, as obtainable under 
present conditions, is quite inadequate to modern requirements. 


II. That the subaltern ranks of the Militia can, as a rule, be only filled 
by the “ Army Candidate ” class. 


III. That a certain number of this class, failing to secure Army 
commissions, contract ties which induce them to remain in their Militia units. 


IV. That at present there is considerable wastage amongst educated 
young men who compete “ direct” for Sandhurst or Woolwich; possibly not 
more than 40 per cent. of these succeed in one way or another in gaining 
Regular commissions, the remaining 60 per cent., or most of them, being lost 
to the various military branches of the Public Service. 


V. That it is desirable that all officers entering the Regular Forces 
should have, as far as possible, similar professional knowledge, instead of 
entering by various doors as at present. 


VI. That to secure efficiency, the subaltern ranks, Auxiliary Forces, 
must be filled. 


Outlined Scheme. 


i. It is suggested, to meet the above, that all candidates for Regular 
Army commissions should be gazetted “on probation” to the Militia, 
Yeomanry, or Volunteers. 


ii. That a Military College for officers of the Auxiliary Forces must be 
established, with a six months’ course for such candidates, say from Ist 
October to 30th April, allowing Christmas Holidays; all subalterns of 
Militia and Yeomanry to attend such course whether Army candidates or 
not. The course to include Military Law. the system of Company Accounts, 
Tactics, Theory and Practice of Field Fortification and Military Topography, 
Squad, Company, and Battalion Drill, Company Training, Recruits’ Course 
Musketry, Gymnastics, Outposts, Advanced and Rear Guards, Reconnais- 
sance. 


iii. No charge to be made to these students, their parents, or guardians, 
for their instruction and residence at the College. Their pay to be five 
shillings per day, payable (less mess bill, which should not exceed four 
shillings per day, including beer and washing) upon obtaining not less than 
407 marks in cach subject, and 507 in the aggregate at the Christmas and 
Easter Examinations. Uniform :—Service dress and mess dress, a sum of 
£20 in aid of which being granted to all students who passed the examina- 
tions with the prescribed percentage, and certified for diligence and good 
conduct. 


iv. The students would be under military law as officers from ad- 
mission, and liable to rustication, dismissal (involving loss of commission), 
and all other punishments to which an officer is liable. 


y. Admission to the College to be on a satisfactory literary examina- 
tion which would be competitive if more than the requisite number was 
forthcoming, such examination to include Military History, and the Military 
Geography of one of the Great Powers, India, Canada, or South Africa, 
including Railway and Canal systems. 
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vi. The examination in April to be competitive, and the successful 
candidates to pass on for detailed instruction applicable to their future 
arms at Sandhurst or Woolwich, as the case might be, still as Second 
Lieutenants, their names in their Corps Lists being in italics like seconded 


officers. ‘ 


vii. Unsuccessful candidates might, provided their conduct and _dili- 
gence at the Auxiliary Forces College had been good, be allowed to present 
themselves as University Candidates, after serving three trainings. 


artillery (Militia) Candidates might do a three months Auxiliary Forees’ 
course followed by three months at one of the Schools of Gunn ry. 


Volunteer Second Lieutenants who are not Army Candidates would be 
permitted to attend a three months course, Ist May to Ist August, carrying 
five shillings per day pay (less mess bill, &c.) and £20 uniform grant on 


satisfactory examination. 
Rough Example. 


Suppose that it be found that on an average there are required yearly as 
Second Lieutenants, for the Army 600, for the Militia and Yeomanry 500, 
and that 100 Volunteer Second Lieutenants desire Army Commissions. 


About 1st July, under instructions from Secretary of State for War, 
commanding officers proceed to recommend suitable candidates for appoint- 
ment “on probation ” as Second Lieutenants, the Secretary of State making 
such as the commanding officers have not candidates for. Candidates, 


taking the numbers who usually compete at present, would be forthcoming: 


in sufficient numbers to permit selection. A literary examination would be 
held about 1st August, competitive if necessary as suggested at v., and the 
1,200 successful would be gazetted to Corps “unattached” about Ist 
September, join Auxiliary Forces College 1st October. About 15th April 
following, a competitive military examination would be held at the College. 
and the 600 best (who desired Army commissions) would pass on to 
Woolwich and Sandhurst, the remaining 600 joining their units, Auxiliary 
Forces, in an infinitely higher state of literary and professional efficiency than 
at present is possible under the Preliminary Drill system, ready to take their 
places as duty officers and under obligation to serve three trainings. 


Further Advantages Claimed. 


(a) Wastage of would-be Army candidates stopped and diverted into 
the Auxiliary Forces, for admission to which forces at present there is no 


educational standard. 

(b) The demoralising idea that a candidate can have perhaps six trials 
for a commission, and can take it easier at the early ones, abolished. 

(c) Saving to parents by (b), also in uniform and maintenance. 


(d) Saving to public of heavy “ allowances” paid Militia recruit officers 
at preliminary drill. ; 

(e) Against expense of College, real value given to public by enhanced 
efficiency. 

(f) .A supervision of the sucial antecedents of Army candidates at present 
non-existent. 


(g) Candidates, whether for Auxiliary Forces or Regulars, taken direct 
from Public Schools, and therefore, as well: as by age, more amenable to 
discipline, and more receptive to new studies. 
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(h) Early familiarity with the position and obligations of an officer, and 
the gravity of Military Law, and greater self-respect, all telling against 
undesirable occurrences. 


Volunteers.—Grievance of exclusion from Army commissions removed, 
enhanced military education at three months course, and facilities for obtain- 
ing present uniform grant. 


AppEenpum No. II. 


A number of points which could all be dealt with by a properly 
constituted Auxiliary Forces Department, and inattention to which causes 
legitimate irritation, have come under our notice. Some of these have been 
dealt with in the Militia Schedule to our Report; others, though of 
considerable interest, would not have been easily included in my memor- 
andum, of which the lines were necessarily somewhat broad, but three 
matters of especial concern to the Militia cannot be passed over. 


(a) EmpPLoyMenT OF THE Miuitia ABROAD. 


Early in my memorandum I pointed out that if a force of Militia was 
sent abroad at the commencement of a great war a corresponding force of 
Regulars could be left at home for a time—a matter of great importance so 
long as there was any possibility of invasion. I am inclined to think that this 
Militia force ought to be about 40,000. 


Sir William Nicholson, speaking as Director of Mobilisation, impressed 
on us the great importance of making the Militia liable to service abroad in 
time of national emergency. Jord Wolseley said that even 30,000 would be 
“an immense addition to the Army,” and Lord Roberts told us that 
“it would be most valuable.” Lord Raglan, Lord Selborne, Sir Ian Hamilton, 
and other witnesses were all of opinion that such liability would increase the 
popularity of the force. When such bigh authorities are in agreement their 
views ought not to be lightly set aside. 


On the other side we had evidence that such a liability would not be 
popular in certain quarters, and that it was unnecessary as, when the time 
caine, the Militia would all volunteer. 


It appears, then, that while the Militia as a whole is not prepared to accept 
this change as yet, in the interests of mobilisation it is desirable that as much 
of the force as is willing to be registered for service abroad in time of national 
emergency ought to be permitted to be noted as such. Probably the most 
convenient way in which this could be done would be by a return to the Special 
Service Section scheme which was introduced in 1898-9, so far as that scheme 
applied to units. 


(b) AMALGAMATION OR DisBANDMENT OF WEAK Corps. 


We have received much evidence of the inconvenience caused to those who 
have to work out defensive and other military problems by the unfortunate 
weakness of many units which are nominally battalions. This would be even 
more than an inconvenience to a general who had to use them in the field. 
The view was strongly pressed that such corps ought either to be disbanded or 
amalgamated, preferably the latter. 


I am unable to recommend that either of these courses should be adopted 
immediately. Much of the weakness is unquestionably due to mismanagement, 
and a great improvement ought to be visible within two years after the adoption 
of the recommendations put forward. Especially I look for good results from 
placing Militia recruiting under the commanding officers ; and from allowing 
weak corps to recruit outside their own area, which is the remedy applied in 
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like cases to Regular battalions, and from inducing militiamen to bring recruits. 4211. 
One great disadvantage in disbanding a battalion is that a cadre capable of gg, 
expansion is lost. I have before me the many amalgamations of the last 
twenty-five years, and I cannot discover one case in which substantial benefit 


has accrued. 


The official idea uppears to be that by amalgamating two battalions, say of 
500 and 300, a battalion of 800 will result. No greater proof could be given of 
failure to understand local feeling and the fact that a militiaman is not a 
professional soldier. The Army recruit, failing to get the regiment he desires 
accepts another; not so the militiaman. One would have supposed that 
warning might have been taken, even by those who do not understand the 
Militia, from the very bitter feeling which existed for many years between 
some of the linked battalions of the Line. We have evidence that this feeling 


extended to the Militia. 


Colonel Bence Lambert cited two cases, one of his own regiment, which 


was amalgamated in 1889 : 
“The South Mayo Rifles would not enlist into the same regiment with the other 4829-31. 
men, as these two regiments hated each other.” Boe alee 
15175. 


Lord Castletown told us: 


“The Losgford and Westmeath 
suffared in recruiting very heavily in consequence. 
would find there would be a loss in recruiting.” 


were amalgamated and they have 99572-3. 
If you join county to county you 


Many similar instances could be cited. 


Neither has conversion been a success. In 1881-2 the Clare and London- 


derry Militias were converted. 


On the 1st August, 1879, the strength of the former was 20 officers and 
769 men, in six years it fell to 9 officers and 365 men; between the same dates 
the Londonderry Militia fell from 19 officers and 613 men to 10 officers and 
385 men. 

Another form of getting men into a desired regiment is being tried in 
Donegal, where there are two battalions, one Taney the other Artillery. 
Recruiting was stopped for the Artillery ; in the eleven months ending 31st 
March, 1904, it decreased 49, bringing it to 467 below its establishment, and 
the Infantry battalion instead of gaining, lost 39, making it 306 deficient. 

There is no reason tu doubt that all this interference with the Militia is 


also injurious to Regular recruiting. 


Lord Selborne put in a powerful plea— 
“Tn the last few years, probably three to four years, I have given 600 or 700 men 7777-8, 
“to the Regular Army ; if I had kept those men I should have been overflowing, and it 
“seems rather hard to penalise the regiment for what it has done for the Regular 


“ Army.” 


Colonel Healey’s view of the Militia question was— 


“Tt should never be a sort of milch cow or nursery for feeding the Regulars.” 18410, 


To kill one’s cow may be a novel way of improving one’s milk supply, 
but by no means out of keeping with War Office methods. 


(c) Roya, Garrison ARTILLERY (MrxrrtA). 


In the course of Sir William Nicholson’s evidence we were informed that 26; 92. 
there were twelve regiments of Militia Artillery which were “capable of 
reduction” being surplus to the defence scheme. This proposed reduction, 
however, did not contemplate the possibility of any of these regiments being 
used abroad, for which employment the witness expressed a preference; he %*. 
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admitted that Artillery took longer to train and were harder to improvise than 


ae Infantry, but did not consider an attack on’our ports likely. Other witnesses 

ed were not so sure of this, and several asserted that the Coast Defence Artillery 
would be the first of our land forces to be attacked. 

The evidence of Admiral] Sir John Hopkins and of Sir William Butler 

3123-48. demands careful study. It would not be in the public interest for me to here 

a1coes: discuss the armament of our Coast Fortresses and how it compares with that of 


a certain number of ships.in gun power, though on the number of guns, their 
nature, and the number of weeks or months during which a vigilance, almost 
as exhausting as a succession of attacks, would have to be maintained by the 
Artillery defence, depends the number of gunners, and depends also the 
security, rest and replenishing of our fleet when in port. 


The evidence has by no means satisfied me that these corps are really 
surplus, and men who have to handle extremely complicated and terribly 
destructive weapons, and to maintain incessant vigilance over electrically 
illuminated areas, of necessity require many more reliefs than Infantry, so that 
the manning detail can come to their work absolutely fresh and with steady 

1088-98. nerves. A wearied or overstrung lookout man might alarm the whole fortress 
by firing needlessly, might disable a friendly vessel, or bring about a catastrophe 
by allowing hostile torpedo craft to slip by. We have seen how a single well 
planned torpedo raid altered the whole balance of naval power and rendered 
invasion possible. We do not want the events of Port Arthur repeated on our 
own South Coast. 


The War Office may be right, but the refusal of mounted troops for 
service in South Africa is not easily forgotten, and I earnestly deprecate any 
weakening of our Coast Defence personnel until the lessons of the present war 
have been studied. 


mais. Should it ultimately be found safe to dispense with the services in Coast 
Wie bo Defence of any of these corps I recommend that they be converted into Field 
20969. Artillery of which there is an admitted shortage for Home Defence; all our 
ae evidence indicates that they would resent being converted into Infantry unless 
se they were given some special privileges. 


G. O’;CALLAGHAN-WESTROPP. 


20 May, 1904. 
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REPORT BY SIR RALPH H. KNOX. 


May iT PLEASE your Maggsty, 

As I do not differ from the other members of your Commission as to the 
desirability of declaring that the time has come for carrying into effect some 
measure of compulsion to raise and train the forces needed as the second 
line for the Military Service of the Empire, I regret that I am unable to 
subscribe to the report in which the majority have agreed. My views as to 
the requirements of the country are different from those of my colleagues, and 
so many statements are made and arguments advanced in which I do not 
concur that I feel bound to state my opinions independently. 


I am unable to concur in the view that the necessity of the case requires 
the immediate abolition of the Militia and Volunteers and the substitution of a 
conscription of all the young men of the country in their 21st year for a 
year’s continuous service in barracks and camp. Neither do I agree in the 

- opinion expressed as to the value of the Navy to the country for defence. 


The real and only defence of an island power is its fleet; it constitutes 
the first and second line of defence and must be maintained at a paramount 
strength. Such a power must possess the command of the sea, for, without 
it, itis at the mercy of its enemies, even without a blow being struck; and 
further, without the command of the sea an island power is unable to use its 
military forces to deliver an attack beyond the sea which surrounds it. 


The position of this country differs so widely from that of continental 
powers that its military problem is totally dissimilar. 


In the progress, however, of a great war, history proves that it is not 
possible to foresee the military exigencies that may arise, and though, in our 
case, an invasion in force is not likely to be attempted, no great power, least 
of all one with hostages scattered all over the world, can feel satisfied 
unless its military strength is well developed. 


It cannot be denied, moreover, that in the mind of some militaryauthorities 
on the continent, and also in that of many in this country, an invasion in 
force might be attempted, as it certainly has been threatened, even in the 
face of an overwhelming Navy. The existence of strong forces in this country 
would necessarily increase the dimensions of the force with which even the 
most reckless and fearless general would undertake the enterprise, and the 
greater the force, the greater the certainty of its detection and destruction by 


the fleet. 

For many years past the military forces of this country have been three- 
fold, the Regular Army, the Militia, and Yeomany and Volunteers, all 
recruited on the voluntary principle, and all subjected to training during 
peace, and not merely raiscd or created on the occurrence of an emergency. 
The theory underlying the organisation has been that, being in successive 
lines of reserve, they should act in mutual support, and though raised as 
distinct forces from three different strata of the population, distinguished by 
their civil occupations, they yet possessed an elasticity admitting not only of 
their action together but, in case of necessity, of their being merged into one 


another. 

, Though not liable to serve abroad, by the terms of their enlistment, 
individual Militiamen could undertake to join the Regular Army in the time 
of emergency, and units might volunteer, when embodied, to serve in the 
Mediterranean. The Volunteers were available at home only, and in the 


event of actual or apprehended invasion. 
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The military training required from the Auxiliary forces during peace 
has been largely governed by the conditions of the lives and occupations of 
the men, but quite as much by the establishment of regular forces and 
Reserves kept up in this country, in support of which they were to act. 


It was Lord Cardwell who, dissatisfied with the conditions of efficiency 
of both forces, enacted the necessary measures for increasing it, and provided 
for the purpose a much improved permanent staff. As years passed, both 
Militia and Volunteers have be-n called upon to give more time to military 
exercises, but they have never as a whole reached a condition which would 
admit of their being utilised without undergoing some months additional 
training after mobilisation. Under recent regulations both the Militia and 
Voluntecrs have made great advances. ‘I'he former in 1898 were made 
available for service in any place out of the United Kingdom, and the latter 
force since 1900 have accepted the liability to be called out for service on 
the same conditions as those attaching to the Army Reserve and the Militia. 


What the military force at home is to be, what portion of it shall be 
with the colours and what with the Reserve, how long the men shall serve, 
how long they are to be trained, form the problem before the country. 


It is a composite problem and difficult if not impossible to solve unless 
considered as a whole. Only a portion of the problem is referred to your 
Commission, as the reference desires advice as to one factor only of the com- 
plex investigation:— 


1. What is to be the number of auxiliaries maintained ? 
2, What training are they to be subjected to ? 


1. As to the number to be maintained, instructions have been 
received from those who have had the whole problem before 
them. Knowing what was to be the number of Regular troops 
they have decided that about 100,000 Militia and 200,0U0 
Volunteers will be sufficient. This must be accepted. 


2. The training they are to be subjected to, I submit, depends very 
largely upon the time that may be expected to intervene 
between the day on which they may be mobilised and that by 
which it is thought an enemy may be in a position to threaten 
our shores, or that on which they may be called on to support 
the Regular Army either at home or abroad. 


This country possesses, theoretically, the command of the sea, and it 
must be presumed will always do so, but if our enemy is a powerful conti- 
nental nation it may be necessary to convert this theoretical command into 
a real one before an army can leave our shores ; this may and probably will 
take some time. 


Assuming, however, that from the circumstances of the case there is no 
question at the time as to our command of the sea, and it is necessary to 
send out an expedition of considerable dimensions, the mobilization and 
embarkation commencing forthwith, some time must elapse before it is com- 
pleted. The length of time would, of course, depend upon the numbers and 
composition of the force; one of 50,000 would occupy two months, one of 
100,000 not less than three ; and not one man of those armies would go if an 
attack on our shores was at the time either threatened or within the bounds 
of possibility. 


During either of such intervals, if the Auxiliaries were mobilised at the 
same time as the Regular forces, or as soon as the first steps were taken to 
despatch them abroad (and as to this contingency there should be no question), 
they should admit of being rapidly brought to fighting condition. 
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The question then is, what training should they undergo during peace 
to enable them to reach such a standard, and what should be their 


constitution ? 


The maintenance of two forces, the Militia and Volunteers, raised from 
different sections of the population, one paid and the other unpaid, forces 
which have well earned the gratitude and admiration of the nation, seems to 
me most consonant with the genius of the people. I believe thoroughly that 
their training can be developed on the lines hitherto adopted, and that but 
little more is needed to fit them to take their place as the Reserves of the 


Regular Army in all cases of emergency. 


The evidence given before this Commission and also before that on the 

War in South Africa in regard to the performances of these forces in the 

; South African campaign was extremely satisfactory and to the effect that in 
an exceedingly short time, varying however in different Corps, they attained 

a high condition of efficiency, though, as with all troops, every day of active 

service improved them; and generally that with more experienced Officers 

and Non-commissioned Officers they would very soon become excellent soldiers. 


The suggestions that I would make are in conformity with these 
representations. 


Taking the subject of training first. The Militiaman on enlistment 
4 should undergo the maximum amount of training contemplated by the pre- 
| sent law, viz., six months, followed by a month’s training with his Corps. 
In two subsequent years he should be trained for one month and also go 
through his Musketry Practice, under Volunteer conditions where prac- 


ticable and convenient. 


The Volunteer should undergo in his first year either three months’ 

' continuous training or a recognised equivalent, provided not less than one 
month take place continuously in either barracks or camp. All continuous 
training to be performed under the Army Act. If, however, a Volunteer 
shall have acquired before his enrolment a stipulated standard of skill in 
Musketry, he shall be exempted from a month of the Course, and perform 
only those exercises required to test his skill ; and should he prefer to do so 
he may substitute 60 drills for instruction in elementary military exercises in 


lieu of the month allotted for them. 


These drills should be either prolonged, or repeated in the following 
year if the recruit shows unsatisfactory progress. 


If on the other hand he may have acquired in earlier life skill and practice 
in these matters and is found to retain it, he may be relieved from some of 


the attendances. 


In two subsequent years he should attend Camp for fourteen days and 
perform 20 drills. 


In both Militia and Volunteers the men should be enrolled for five 
years; in the fourth and fifth years attendance at training should be 
voluntary, but Musketry Practices in the manner most convenient to the men 


should be required. 


In order to assist young men to obtain skill in these exercises, and to 
ease the burden of the increased training here suggested, great facilities and 
encouragement should be given to the formation of Cadet Corps and 
Battalions, Rifle Clubs, and Miniature Ranges, so that the vast majority of 
those joining these forces may have learned much of their work in a 
convenient manner before their enrolment. 
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“.- Notwithstanding that: under: such a scheme a much greater demand 
would he made on thée'time of the men it may be confidently hoped that the 
youths of the country would not only be willing but proud to belong to such 
forces if their service in them can be made compatible with their employ- 
ment in civil life. This would be the main difficulty, due to the disturbance 
of business, occasioned by ‘the withdrawal of considerable numbers of men at. 
the same time. Now this'disturbance would be reduced toa minimum by 
limiting the enlistment to those under twenty, whereby the one lengthened 
time of training would apply to youths only; who in most employments could 
be spared with least difficulty. By limiting the annual training to three con- 
secutive years only, service would seldom, if ever, be required from those 
holding the more important positions in a business house, and from the 
nature of the case could never apply to any very large number of employés 
in the same establishment or, if it did, the difficulty should not be insur- 
mountable. 


It might yet be that some, not recognising the importance of this military 
service, might be unwilling to assist in securing a result not merely desirable, 
but demanded in the highest interests of the nation. It may also happen that. 
the requisite number of young men of the necessary physique may not be forth- 
coming voluntarily to enter these forces ; this, of course, is possible. For these 
reasons, as the only way of meeting the difficulty, it is, I believe, necessary to 
apply some system of compulsion, but only, I would strongly urge, in the 
event of the failure of the voluntary system. 


‘When the Government has decided what force of Auxiliaries is needed 
toact in support of the Regular troops, or to take their place on their 
departure for service abroad, or, from another point of view, in accord with 
the plan prevailing in continental nations, have determined what portion of 
the male population shall be trained in military duties, some such scheme 
as follows might be applied. 


It is suggested that quotas be fixed for both Militia and Volunteers, 
ég., 100,000 and 200,000 respectively, and that voluntary enlistment be 
limited to those of required physique who have completed their eighteenth 
year and have not exceeded their twentieth, enlistment in the Volunteer force 
being further limited to those who in their education reached either the sixth 
standerd in the Elementary School, or such a standard of secondary or 
technical education as may be defined. If and when the total quota of either 
force be not made up on a given date, the whole quota for the year, 7.¢., from 
70,000 to 80,000 men must be raised in the subsequent year as Militia from 
all men in their twenty-first year, and thenceforward for Militia only, the 
scheme of Volunteer service ceasing to exist. 


’ Such ‘a scheme would operate among the classes in continuous employ- 
ment and also among their employers as a strong inducement, not only to 
maintain the number of the Volunteers, but to keep up those of the Militia also. 


The principle of this idea would be in no way different from the law 
now existing though dormant. This law has no influence whatever, at 
present, but applied in the manner suggested, without being actually put 
into operation, it would become possessed of considerable operative force, 
among both employers and employed, and even among the unemployed. 


It would act as a real call to arms, to which I believe the nation would 
willingly respond, a call which has never yet been really made. 


The Volunteers consist of a body who, in their origin certainly, came 
forward of their own free will, and practically insisted upon their enrolment 
and training to meet what they thought was a real danger to the country. 
From the time of their institution in 1359 they have not been regarded 
seriously by the Regular soldier as fighting forces, but have been allowed to 
possess some value as keeping up the military spirit of the civil population, 
or a portion of it. 
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Among employers a Volunteer’s work has been to a large extent looked 
on as @ pastime ; an idea, encouraged by the fact that the men have been 
ready to devote all their holiday to these duties. But as others devoted the 
same days to their favourite sport, the two occupations have been placed 
on a level, and both treated with the same amount of respect. ; 


This would all be changed if the proposal made were adopted. Every 
young man who, from his liking for military exercises, or from his desire to 
perform what he held to be his duty to his country, would go through a 
training at a time when it would cause least inconvenience to himself as well 
as to his employer. And every such man would be held in much higher 
estimation, as he would by his service be in fact relieving some other man 
from compulsory service of a kind certainly more irksome. The employer 
convinced that he must lose the services of his employé at some time, will 
do his best to keep the ranks full on a system which would cause him the 
least disturbance. Some disturbance there must be; all will work to make 


it the least possible. 


It should not be understood that what is here said is intended to be 
depreciatory of the games of the country; on the contrary, the scheme 
suggested has the advantage of definitely dividing the time to be allotted 
respectively to military exercises and those sports which have done so 
much to develop the character, manliness and spirit of our young men. 


It is of importance to maintain the distinction between the two forces 
as paid and unpaid. In no case should a Volunteer in the ranks receive any 
remuneration for his services, but all expenses of his equipment, his move- 
ment on service, or for training should be defrayed from public funds. His 
rations, un the soldier’s scale merely, should be provided for him when 


in camp. 


Bounties should no longer be given to the Militia except to those men 
who being nineteen years of age may undertake either as individuals or as 
members of their corps, if their services should be required, to serve abroad. 


Such bounty should be £2. 


Power should be taken to admit of Volunteers, whether as units or 
parts of units, serving abroad, as Volunteers, in times of emergency. 


But the training proposed is not the chief factor in the efficiency of 
these forces. The all important element is the cadre of officers and non- 
commissioned officers; and if a scheme cannot be devised for obtaining a 
great improvement in these, the men cannot be properly trained, cannot 
reach the required standard, nor can efficient leading in war be relied upon. 
This is the point most strongly insisted upon by almost every witness who 
has appeared before us. There are most excellent otticers in both forces, 
but they are not very numerous; the good non-commissioned ofticers are 


few out of so large a total. 


It is a most difficult problem, and I feel that Iam presuming in making 
a suggestion, but perhaps it may set others thinking. 


The position of commanding officer is the most important of all. Under 
an extended period of training he should have much more time at his dis- 
posal than most have now; he should be the instructor of all the officers 
after their first period at school, and he should be well qualified to give such 


instruction. 

No officer trained exclusively in these forces should be given such a 
rank unless he has, so far as it can be tested, shown himself up to the 
standard of an officer of the same rank in the Regular Army, @.¢, he should 
pass exactly the same examination, and be tried otherwise as to his fitness. 
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If no officer in the unit reaches this standard an officer should be 
appointed from the Regular service, either a Major promoted to be Lieutenant- 
Colonel or a Lieutenant-Colonel who has completed his service in command 
of a Regular unit. In either case he should receive the pay and allowances 
of the rank, but the service need not count for increased pension. 


In addition to the Adjutant there should be two other Army officers on 
the establishment of a Militia battalion, and one other in a Volunteer unit, 
one superintending the Musketry. 


The commanding officer, if selected from the Army, should always have 
se-ved in one of these positions. 


Some such plan as the following might produce a good body of junior 
officers, in addition to those serving as Army candidates. 


Special schools should be established for the elementary training of officers 
for a period of three or four months, or special schemes of instruction drawn up 
to be given to officers attached to regiments; if the latter were carefully done, 
und the instruction well looked after and tested, it might be preferable to 
instruction at a school. 


At the conclusion of the first year of his service, an officer should be 
admitted to an examination equivalent to that passed on entering the Army ; 
should he fail he may be again examined; and on passing he would be granted 
in the Militia £50 a year, in the Volunteers £30 a year, for six or five years as 
the case may be, and if he leaves the Auxiliary service before he completes his 
thirtieth year, he should become a member of the Reserve of Officers for two 
years, liable for service in a Regular unit in time of emergency. 


It is possible that in this way the services of a large number of excellent. 
men who just fail to obtain Army Commissions in competition may be secured 
for the Auxiliary forces and a good reserve for the Army be formed. 


All officers on promotion should pass an examination equivalent to that 
laid down for the Army. 
The provision of non-commissioned officers is equally important. 


In the Militia I believe the only remedy to be the appointment of a large 
number of permanent staff from the Regular Army. 


In the Volunteers the number of permanent staff should be at least one 
for each company, and of the Voluntecrs every non-commissioned officer who 
has passed through the Adjutant’s school as choroughly quslified should receive 
£15 a year for six years after he has completed his first three years of service. 


In this manner the services of many officers and non-commissioned 
officers may be secured for prolonged periods, and a sufficient number of the 
keen officers, whose occupation and means admit of it, and who desire superior 
rank will extend their service still further. 


A comprehensive scheme having been accepted by the majority of the 
Commissioners in which I cannot concur, and which, I think, goes far beyond 
the necessities of the case, I have felt compelled to suggest an alternative. It 
is a mere sketch, and needs much filling up to render it complete. 


It expresses, however, a principle to which I strongly adhere, that it is not 


necessary to insist upon a long continued training in barracks to make a 
thoroughly efficient and thoroughly disciplined soldier of an intelligent man. 


ALL wich I Humpty susmir ror Your Mausesty’s Gracious 
CoNSIDERATION. 


RALPH H. KNOX. 
20 May, 1904. 


REPORT BY COLONEL SATTERTHWAITE AND 
COLONEL DALMAHOY. 


May iT PLeAsE Your Maggsty. 


Although we are in agreement with a large portion of the Report of 
the Commission, and in particular with the statements made and the 
general conclusions arrived at in Sections I., II., and III., we regret that we 
are unable to concur in it as a whole, on the grounds :— 


I. That it fails in our opinion to report definitely on the problems 
submitted to the Commission ; 

II. That it leads to a recommendation of universal military service, 
which, in all the circumstances of the case, we consider to be unneces- 
sary and inadvisable, and 

III. That the proposals contained in Section IV. of the Report are 
inadequate in the case of each force. 


If the Militia is at present over 38,000 men below its establishment, and 
very largely below the effective strength suggested by the majority of the 
Commission, and is composed largely of immature lads, we do not think that 
the recommendations of Section IV., coupled with Schedule A, will induce 
older men to undertake the much more onerous conditions of service recom- 
mended therein. Nor do we think, for the reasons stated below, that the 
recommendations of Section IV. with Schedule B for the Volunteers will 
render this force thoroughly fit, even for the less serious of the two 
contingencies mentioned in paragraph 84 of the Report. Nor will the 
difficulty of the supply of officers for either force be in any way solved. 


We therefore humbly beg to submit to Your Majesty the following 
Report. 


1. To arrive at a definite solution of the problem, we consider it is 
necessary to look back at the condition of affairs which existed in the 
United Kingdom in the year 1900, when the bulk of the Regular troops and a. 
large portion of the Auxiliary Forces were engaged in the South African War. 


2. We are unable to ignore the statements in Parliament of the 
responsible Ministers of that time, and we find that, on the 12th February, 


1900, their aim was to raise a force of Auxiliary Forces of at least 500,000: 


men, which is approximately their present establishment. 


We consider that, in all the circumstances of the case, the numbers 
required are met by these establishments, though some re-distribution of 
arms in each force would seem desirable. 


3. If we imagine that this war had been against a strong Naval Power 
or combination of Powers, it stands to reason that the public alarm and the 
anxiety of the responsible Ministers must have been considerably greater. 
In such a case no emergency measures would afford sufficient protection, no 
training in Cadet Corps or Rifle Clubs, however admirable these institutions 
may be in themselves, would provide the units necessary for national defence. 


_ _ 4. In addition to their duties in the protection of the United Kingdom, 
it has been represented to us that it would be of great assistance to the 
Regular Army, if the Auxiliary Forces could be drawn upon to some extent 
for service abroad, and more especially if a reserve of young officers could be 
created for the purpose of filling vacancies in the Regular Army by men, who 
had acquired at least the rudiments of the military instruction of an officer. 
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5. In our opinion these results can best be obtained by the use, as in 
the past, of the voluntary service of Militia units, and by the enrolment of 
Militia and Volunteer Companies, on the lines of the Volunteer Active 
Service Companies used in the late war. 


For the Auxiliary Forces to be able to lend the requisite number of 
officers to the Regulars (estimated in the case of a serious war at 2,000), each 
Auxiliary unit should have its establishment of subalterns increased by 
30 per cent. 


6. We consider that the Militia and Volunteer Forces should be 
organized and trained for the following duties :— 


i, The total relief of the Regulars for duties in garrisons throughout 
the United Kingdom ; 


ii. The provision of an adequate force for the defence of positions 
round London ; 


iii. The provision of a considerable portion of a mobile army for 
service in the United Kingdom, and 


iv. The assistance of the Army abroad by means of reinforcements 
and the provision of troops for Lines of Communication. 


7. We agree with the majority of the Commission that in their present 
condition neither the Militia nor the Volunteers as a whole are fully fitted 
to undertake these duties at short notice, though some exceptional units 
may be considered so, and after a short period of embodiment others would 
become fitted. 


We consider that this unfitness is due partly to defects of organization 
and administration, for which the forces themselves are not responsible, and 
partly to the general apathy concerning their military responsibility on the 
pe of the classes of the population from whom the officers and men should 

e drawn. 


8. The fundamental measures required, in our opinion, to fit the 
Volunteers for these duties are :— 


i. A higher system of training. 


ii, An engagement entered into direct with the State, for a period 
of service of so many years with the Colours, and so many years in a 
Reserve. 


iii. The obligation to serve in any portion of the United Kingdom. 
iv. A higher standard of discipline. 


9. On this last point it is self-evident that the Volunteer Force is 
hindered in its discipline by a constitution which allows a man to resign 
on giving fourteen days’ notice and which provides for the administra- 
tion of corps by means of rules which can only be altered after a general 
meeting of the members of the corps. For the enforcement of discipline the 
Commanding Officer is limited to his power of dismissal, and to the 
undignified procedure of his appearance in a civil court to enforce upon a 
subordinate fines for the dereliction of military duty. 


Under such a system it is wonderful how good the discipline of the 
Volunteer Force is, but it must be remembered that it has never yet been 
tried on a large scale by the only adequate test—the test of war. 


10. The requisites detailed in Paragraph 8 cannot, we think, be 
attained without either a direct payment to the men on practically the same 
lines as that given to the Imperial Yeomanry—who are drawn from much the 
same class and have accepted somewhat similar conditions—or the adoption 
by the country of the principle of compulsion. We do not recommend the 
former, principally because it would, in our opinion, fail to solve the difficulty 
of the provision of officers, and we do not think that the latter involves the 
necessity for universal military service on the lines in force on the Continent. 
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| 11. The principle of compulsion having been accepted, we think that 
every effort should be made to raise the necessary troops by voluntary means, 
but that the man who neglects his opportunity of learning the work necessary 
to enable him to take his part in the defence of the country in his earlier years, 
should be liable to compulsion at the age of twenty. To attain this eve 
male inhabitant who is not amember of one of the Forces of the Crown should, 
on a certain date in the year following his twentieth birthday, be required 
to attend and register his name and address. If exempted from any of the 
causes allowed by law, he would then lodge his exemption certificate. If not, 


he would either : 

i. Be allotted to the Militia or Volunteers, according to any defi- 
ciency there might be in the units comprised in the Command of the 
General Officer Commanding-in- Chief, or 

ii. Be warned to attend for training and service on proclamation of 
great emergency, or 

iii. Be discharged as physically unfit. 

Voluntary enlistment should not commence in either Force before the age 
of eighteen, and the medical inspection of the Volunteers should be . 


much stricter than at present. 

12. Under this system, the Volunteers would probably maintain their 
full establishment without:resort to compulsion, which would, however, be 
in existence for them as well as for the Militia ; they could thus be submitted 
to much higher conditions of efficiency, as outlined below. The Militia would 
be filled with well-grown lads ; it should be largely recruited by voluntary 
means, but deficiencies in its establishment would be filled by compulsion ; 
and further, the indirect result would be not only the filling of the officers’ 
ranks of both Forces, but the provision of the additional numbers required for 
the reinforcement of the Regulars in time of war. 

13. The terms of service for the Militia under such a system would be 
on the lines recommended in Section IV. of the Report. 

The following is an outline of the terms of service for the Volunteers : 

The Volunteer would engage to serve four years with the Colours and 
two in the Reserve. He would be under Military Law whenever under 
training or instruction, and whenever in uniform or under arms. 

The training of all the recruits in each unit would commence om 
the same day, and be thoroughly progressive. The recruit should attend 
at least four hours’ drill per week in the first six months of his serviee,. 
some of them taking place in the open on half-holidays. The recruits should 
then be assembled in barracks or camp for one month, during which 
time they would be put through a full recruits’ musketry course and their 
section training completed by work in the open. At the end of this month 
the recruit would join his Company, and be present with it during its annual 
training for at least a fortnight. In after years each man should attend 30 
drills at home, which would include Company training on at least twelve 
half-holiday parades prior to going to camp, should be present a fortnight in 
camp, and should, if an infantry volunteer, complete a musketry course of at 
least ninety rounds. The continuous training required would thus be six weeks 
in the first year of service, and two weeks in the subsequent years up to four, 
and this in addition to his home training. 

To avoid a possible service in the ranks, young officers, sufficient for both 
forces, should be willing to attend a training depot for Auxiliary Officers for at 
least three months in their first year, where they would learn the details of 
work in the ranks and the rudiments of their duties as officers. The further 
development of their training would be undertaken regimentally, with 
examinations (written and practical) as a test for promotion. 


14. We do not attempt to further elaborate this scheme, which could 
not be introduced without a direct appeal to the country, but in the 
meantime we consider that the Forces as they exist at present, and without 
a very large expenditure of money, could, and should, be greatly improved by 


the adoption of the following measures. 
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15. Many of these measures have been adopted in general terms by the 
Commission, but in our opinion the recommendations for the Volunteers 
contained in Section IV. of the Report are not elaborated in sufficient 
detail. We therefore think it advisable, instead of merely adding to, or 
more fully explaining the points on which we consider the recommendations 
of the majority of the Commission to be defective, to submit as a whole 
a scheme which can be carried out under the present conditions of service 
and which should produce a higher level of efficiency for the Volunteers, until 
such time as the adoption of a system of compulsory service renders a 
further training possible. 


I. ADMINISTRATION AT THE WAR OFFICE. 


16. When we began our investigation the Auxiliary Forces were adminis- 
tered by the Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces under the Adjutant- 
General, but with directappeal to the Commander-in-Chief and the Secretary of 
State. At that time the Adjutant-General was charged with the training of 

the Army. 


At a subsequent period we learned that the training of the Army had 
been placed under the Chief of the General Staff, and that, pending the 
report of this Commission, the Department of the Inspector General of 
Auxiliary Forces, was to be considered as a detached Department, questions 
for decision being submitted to the Council direct. 


We now understand that a new system has been inaugurated, by which 
most of the duties of the Inspector General of Auxiliary Forces have been 
transferred to a Director specifically placed under the Adjutant-General 
without power of appeal, the Director being assisted by an officer of each 
force. Whether the questions of the training of the Auxiliary Forces and 
the conditions of efficiency of the Volunteers have been included in the 
Director’s duties we are not aware, but inasmuch as it has been stated that it 
is proposed to appoint Auxiliary Officers as assistants to the Chief of the 
General Staff, we assume that their duties would be concerned with questions 
of training and conditions of efficiency. 


The various Auxiliary assistants are apparently to take the place of the 
Advisory Boards, which were established in February, 1903, and abolished in 
April, 1904, although the War Office (Reconstitution) Committee did not 
specifically recommend their abolition. 


17. Wedo not believe that these changes will be for the benefit of the 
Volunteers or the other branches of the Auxiliary Forces. 


Our objections are threefold :— 


1st. That it is necessary that these large and important forces composed 
of officers and men, who are raised and trained on an altogether different 
basis from the Regular Army, should have on the Army Council a representa- 
tive who would be able directly to urge their claims. 


Qnd. That the representatives proposed to be appointed on the staffs 
of the different members of the Army Council, however able, cannot be so 
truly representative of the various branches of the service and of the varying 
conditions in different parts of the country as the Advisory Boards. 


8rd. That the various questions of training, administration, and finance, 
and the regulations governing them, are so interdependent that. it wonld be 
impossible for them to be efficiently dealt with in several Departments of the 
War Office. Only a Central Department can administer them as a whole and 
provide adequately for the readiness for war of the Forces concerned. 


18. We therefore recommend that the head of the Department should be 

a general officer with a seat on the Army Council, that he should be assisted 

by a representative of each of the three Forces, and that the Advisory Boards 
hould be revived on lines similar to those lately in force. 
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The General Officer should be Chairman of the Board: its members 
should consist of a representative of each of the Administrative Districts 
(Officers of Artillery, Engineers, Infantry, Army Service Corps, and Medical 
Staft Corps, being included) and such of the Directors of other Departments 
as might be concerned in the matter under discussion. 


The members of the Board should be attached ex eficio to the staff of 
the Administrative Generals, and should be available for consultation by them 
on all questions connected with their Force throughout the year. 


19. In this way we think that harmony of administration would be 
attained, that questions of difficulty would be efficiently dealt with by a Central 
Department having a full knowledge of all the circumstances of the various 
cases submitted to it and that the future government of these forces would 


command the confidence of all ranks. 


IIL.—Commanp, &c., oF BRIGADES. 


20 The commanders and staff of Volunteer Brigades should have 
practical permanent acquaintance with the units during peace, and 
responsibility for their training for war. 


No general hard and fast lines can be laid down as to the appointment 
of brigadiers and staff, but it should be an axiom that no officer should be 
appointed to the command or to the staff who would be taken away for 
other duties on mobilisation; and further that officers of the Auxiliary 
Forces should not be excluded altogether from these appointments. 


It should be a general principle that when an auxiliary officer commands 
a brigade, he should have a Regular or ex-Regular as brigade-major, and 
vice versd. The auxiliary officer in either case would only require postage, 


travelling and personal allowances. 


21. It should be the duty of the brigadier to inspect the battalions com- 
posing his brigade and to report on the officers, including the adjutants. The 
inspection of brigades should be undertaken by an independent officer 
of senior rank under the direction of the General Officer Commanding in chief. 


A primary duty of the brigadier should be to see that the arrangements 
for a rapid mobilisation, which in many instances are very complete, are 


universally perfected. 


22. Once at least in three years brigades should take part in opcrations 
where the three arms are represented. 


23. Brigades should be regrouped so that they contain only units whose 
men can attend camp at the same time, and the time for training in camp 
should as far as possible be the same in each year, so as to enable all ranks 
to make the necessary arrangements for their holidays. The brigades 
and units should be periodically trained at their mobilisation stations 
for their annual training, and, when circumstances permit, at other 
times during the year. In any case the officers should be invited to attend 
and inspect the ground under the guidance of a staff officer, and every 
officer allotted to a defensive position should know his exact position. 


24. In cases where permanent staffs have not been appointed, as is the 
case in some most important positions, immediate steps should be taken 
to appoint commanders of larger units than the brigade and the nucleus 
of a staff should be appointed in peace time. 
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TII.—F nance. 


25. The difficulties experienced by commanding officers and their finance ‘ 
committees owing to their responsibility for the finance of their corps are | 
not only a source of personal anxiety, but also in some cases a cause of 
inefficiency in the units. We consider that the commanding officer should be ~ 
relieved of this anxiety, involving as it does the retention of men of doubtful 
value. The financial position of Volunteer Corps has much improved of late 
years, but there are cases where new conditions have produced a falling off 
of revenue ‘derived from capitation grants, which has rendered. their 
existence precarious. Jn such cases we consider it advisable that as a 
minimum the average for the past five years should be paid. 


Before the issue of the grant in this form, the Administrative Major- 
General should assemble a Board composed of a senior officer of his staff, his - 
auditor or a member of the Finance Department of the War Office, and one 
Volunteer commanding officer, who would examine and report upon the 
financial state of the corps in relation to its responsibilities and its income 
derived from Government grants and private funds. 


26. The policy of making grants depend on a minimum number of men 
present at drill, or in camp, or enrolled in a company, should cease; it 
diseourages the good man for the neglect of the less deserving. 


27. Compensation should be allowed for horses injured on duty. 


IV.—TRAINING, 


(a) At Home. 
(6) At Camp. 
(c) At Musketry. 


28. Under existing circumstances it seems to us that a high standard, 
which cannot be uniformly reached, is incompatible with a voluntary system of 
which one of the conditions is resignation by giving a fortnight’s notice. We 
consider that under such a system the only possible course is to make the 
minimum requirements capable of being uniformly reached, and to encourage 
to higher efforts rather than to discourage by laying down a standard which 
implicitly declares all lower efforts to be inadequate. 


It seems to us useless to try and teach a body of soldiers, trained 
and enlisted as Volunteers are, the whole art of war: their training 
in every case should be primarily concentrated on the duties to be 
performed by them on mobilisation; other attainments should be 
encouraged but subordinated. 


29 Corps told off for special work in war should have their time in peace . 
primarily devoted to the practice of these special duties. 


30. The nature of instruction given at each drill should be shown on the 
attendance registers, which would then be a guide to the Inspecting Officer 
in forming an opinion as to the suitability of the course of training adopted 
in the unit. 


(a) Training at Home. 


31. We recognize the value of the system of company training modelled 
on that employed in the regular service, which was incorporated in the 
1901-2 Regulations, but for the bulk of the town corps and many country 
corps it has been difficult of adoption, owing to the restriction requiring a 
certain number to be present at each drill and to the absence of any grant to 
enable the training to be efficiently carried out in the open country. 
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32. The railway and other expenses incurred by taking Volunteers to 
places suitable for practical instruction should be fully paid. In order that this 
‘instruction may be afforded, each unit should have various training grounds 
approved by the Officer Commanding Royal Artillery, the Officer 
Commanding Royal Engineers, or the Brigadier. A minimum attendance for 
about two hours’ practical work should be a condition of the isssue of a grant 


at the rate of 1d. per mile per man. 


A similar travelling allowance should also be given for the attendance, at 
other times than in camp, at the station to which the unit is allotted on mobi- 
lisation, provided that the station is within a reasonable distance of the corps 
headquarters. The Officer Commanding Royal Artillery, Officer Commanding 
Royal Engineers, or the Brigadier should in this case also be the judge, and 
should be required to certify that the work was practical and sufficient to 
justify the grant of the allowance. 


(6) Training in Camp. 


33. The portion of the new Volunteer Regulations, which has caused the 
greatest difficulty, has been the obligatory camp. If the change had been 
accompanied by a liberal increase of allowance, in all probability this difficulty 
would have been confined to a few specially situated corps. 


4 
We feel strongly that the present requirements are the least that should 
be asked for even as an interim measure. Nothing has impressed us more 
than the evidence as to the greater proportionate value of the fourteen days 
camp of the Field Army Battalions over the seven days training of the 


remainder of the force. 


34. Recommending as we do a system which we believe will fill the 
Volunteer ranks automatically, we are unwilling to suggest at the present 
time any large increase in camp allowances, but in view of the fact that the 
attendance beyond one week is of the utmost value and that many corps 
desire to train for a longer period, we consider that all corps should 
be allowed to train up to fourteen days per annum on a 2s. 6d. 
allowance, and further, that any man who attends for twelve days, not 
necessarily consecutive, should earn an extra allowance of £1 in addition to 
the daily allowance. This seerns to be necessary in view of the fact that 
many of the camps are held at times when the trade of a town is for a 
week practically suspended on the occasion of public holidays, &c.; 
during this week the Volunteer loses little of his ordinary pay, but beyond 
that time he has to keep up his home with nothing corning in. This extra 
allowance would enable the Commanding Officer to make such personal 
grant to the men as would help them in this matter. The extra allowance 


for officers should be £2. 


35. We are convinced of the value of training in Brigade for Infantry 
Volunteers. For them, therefore, regimental camps should be discouraged, 
but in cases where they are found necessary by the Adminstrative General, 
and in other branches of the service, the same grants should be pay- 
able as are paid in Brigade camps. Class II. allowances should 


be discontinued. 


36. Much has been said about the difficulty men have in getting leave 
from their employers. We are glad to be able to state our opinion that the 
majority of employers seem liberal in this respect, though the small employer 
has naturally more difficulty relatively than one who employs many hands. 


If our suggestion were adopted that the camp should be open for fourteen 
days, and that men could carn the 2s. 6d. grant by attending fur seven, the 
ditticulty of employers would be largely met. 
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(c) Musketry. 


37. Under the present voluntary system, owing to the scarcity 
and variety in character of rifle ranges, and the difficulty of getting the men 
to them during their leisure hours, no such course as that laid down in 
the Musketry Regulations published in 1903 could be generally carried out. 
Last year, when the course was voluntary, no more than forty-eight infantry 
corps oni of 218 attempted it, and only nine carried it out without difficulty ; 
its general adoption under existing circumstances, however desirable, seems 
impossible. 


The principle of a limited standard attainable by all, with encourage- 
ment to those who go further, should be resorted to. Uniformity can 
only be obtained with a comparatively low standard: further attainment 
should be encouraged and rewarded. 


38. The new course being again voluntary this year, the details of a 
course for the year 1905 and future years should be arranged by means of a con- 
ference between the Volunteer Advisory Board and the Commandant of the 
School of Musketry. As arrangements for range accommodation for the 
coming year have in many instances to be formulated early in the autumn of 
the year before, it is necessary that consideration of this question should be 
undertaken at once. 


The principles for such a course should be:— 


(1.) That the obligatory part of the course is suitable to all 
classes of range and allows full use to be made of the greatest 
possible number of targets at one time. 


(2.) That both recruits and trained men should be early taught 
to use figure targets. 


(3.) That the higher course should be framed for alternative 
contingencies. For instance, town corps can do much practice in 
snap-shooting on miniature ranges, and country corps in possession 
of long ranges should be encouraged to shoot up to 1,000 yards, 
instead of 500, the maximum range laid down in the 1903 regulations. 


39. In addition to the rounds necessary for his course, it is desirable that 
each man should have a free grant of 30 rounds of ammunition for practice, 
and that every man who completes the full course laid down for his corps, 
should have an additional free grant of 80 rounds. 


40. The National Rifle Association would do a good work if it inserted 
among the conditions for “the King’s Prize” some test in shooting at figure 
targets. This would encourage these most necessary practices all 
over the country; the present competitions at Risley for which 
such practices are the test, though good in themselves, have not the necessary 
importance to encourage a general tendency throughout the country to a 
practical form of rifle shooting for skilled rifle shots. 


V.—OFrrFIcers. 


41. By far the most difficult problem which has confronted us is the 
question of the provision of suitable officers and their adequate training. 


There is a widespread feeling among Volunteer officers that their status 
in the public estimation would be improved if they were under the Army Act 
all the year round. This measure would have corresponding advantages 
from the point of view of discipline. 


On the other hand officers serving under such conditions should be 
relieved of jury duties during their Volunteer service and permanently after 
seven years efficient service. 
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42. Asto the provision of young officers, we are of opinion that under a 
voluntary system, improvement can only be obtained by developing as far as 
ssible the connection of the University and Public School Corps with the 
epartment of the Director of Auxiliary Forces, with a view to suitable 
men being recommended for Volunteer commissions. 


It has been sugested that Public School corps should be grouped into 
permanent administrative battalions, apart from the Territorial Volunteer 
battalions. We are of opinion that this method should be tried. An 
adjutant should be appointed who has been educated at one of the Schools, 
and one of his principal duties should be to obtain recruit officers for the 
Auxiliary Forces, reporting confidentially the names of promising cadets, 
with their place of residence, to an officer on the staff of the Director. 
A similar duty should rest on the Adjutants of University Corps. 


‘ University Volunteers and the older boys of Public Schools, as well as 
all other candidates for commissions, should be encouraged to attend schools 
of instruction and their grants paid as if they were already commissioned. 
A special school for this class in the long vacation should be tried. 


_ 43. Volunteer officers should have the privilege of competing for com- 
missions in the regular army, under similar conditions to those in force for 


Yeomanry officers. 


44. As to the training of officers, under existing circumstances 
encouragement to a higher standard of education and efficiency seems to 
us the only possible course. The scheme recommended by the late Advisory 
Board should meet the case for the time being, but it is essential that the 
tactical schools mentioned therein should be instituted at once. These 
schools should be held at various centres. 


When Volunteer officers are attached to regular units their instruction 
should be confined to essentials, and the attachment should take place 


during the annual course of military training. 


Officers should be encouraged to pass the voluntary examinations, 
which are now open to them. A grant should be given for each subject, and 
in lieu of the present letters,a note in the Army List should show the 


number of examinations passed. 

45. The encouragement of officers to qualify for staff duties, should be 
at once undertaken in view of the great demand for officers on mobilisation, 
and the present deficiency of staff officers. 

Such schools, lectures, staff rides, and examinations as would prepare 


officers to perform the duties of staff officers should be instituted at various 
centres throughout the country, and the necessary allowances should be 


granted. 


46. Field officers of Volunteers should be permitted to obtain chargers 
on the terms specified for Regular officers in the Allowance Regulations. 


VI.—PERMANENT STAFF. 


47. It is very desirable that adjutants shculd be found for all Engineer 
Corps. At present only one Corps of Royal Engineers (Volunteers) has an 
adjutant. 

48. The scale of sergeant-instructors, which is sufficient in scattered 
corps, is inadequate for units concentrated at one centre. In such cases, at 
least one per two companies is essential in addition to the sergeant-major 
and quartermaster-sergeant, and as vacancies occur the present quarter- 
master-sergeants of concentrated corps should be replaced by regular 


sergeant-instructors. 
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The sergeant-major should have the rank of warrant officer. ° 


No uniform scale of additional pay from corps funds can be laid down, 
the circumstances of rent of quarters, &c., varying in almost every town. The 
sergeant-instructor should not live in the cheapest quarter of the town, and 
in many instances his lodging allowance must be supplemented by some 
allowance from the funds of the corps; in the case of new appointments, the 
amount of this supplementary payment should be-fixed by the commanding 
officer after consultation with the Officer Commanding Royal Artillery, Officer 
Commanding Royal Engineers, or the Brigadier. 


49. Sergeant-instructors should not be compelled to act as recruiters 
for the Regular Army and Militia. 


VII. Anrtitiery. 


_ 50. In many corps the establishment consists partly of heavy batteries 
and partly of garrison companies. In some cases a corps consists entirely of 
garrison companies except one battery. In other corps the heavy batteries 
predominate. The system has never been found to work well and should be 
discontinued. 


51. Heary Artillery.—A large number of heavy batteries of artillery are 
still armed with the sixteen pounder r.M.L. gun, admittedly an obsolete, and 
looking at the range of modern armament, a worse than useless weapon. The 
fact that the gun is known to be obsolete and useless has a bad effect upon 
recruiting, and it is hoped that modern guns of the latest pattern may be 
issued as soon as possible. 


52. At present it is in most cases impossible for officers commanding corps 
of or containing heavy batteries to make an arrangement by which on 
mobilisation they would be able to obtain the horses with which they have 
been drilling. Some provision, probably involving a certain amount of 
expenditure, should be made by which this difficulty would be removed. 


53. The most valuable part of the training of a heavy battery is in camp. 
It is in many cases impossible to carry out for want of space even the simplest 
movements at headquarters, but no allowance is made for taking horses to 
camp. Nowhere except in camp can the drivers learn that knowledge of 
horse mastership which would be absolutely necessary for them on 
mobilisation. A camp allowance for each heavy battery of 100/. a week for 
supply of horses, in addition to cost of conveyance to and from camp should 
be granted. 


In order to obtain the best results from the camp training it is necessary 
that drivers should be taught riding and the first elements of driving before 
they go there, but no provision is made for this beyond the grant given for 
turning out batteries horsed four times every year. The present allowance 
of 1002. or 1120. per battery is quite inadequate to provide a supply of horses, 
care and repair of harness and sufficient training for the drivers, and should 
be increased to 150/. per battery. 


Heavy batteries of artillery should only to go into camp where suitable 
ranges and manceuvring ground are available together, and the necessary 
travelling allowances should granted to enable them to do so. 


54, One of the principal difficulties in a Volunteer becoming a 
thoroughly efficient battery officer is the small opportunity that he has, 
compared with the Regular soldier, of controlling and observing fire. There 
appears to be no reason, if sutticient ammunition for practice were allowed, 
why he should not become much more efficient in this respect. If camp were 
extended to a fortnight at a suitable place, and if ammunition were avail- 
able, there would be no difticulty in getting a much larger amount of practice 
than at present, to the great benefit of all ranks. 
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55. Garrison Artillery.—In many stations the guns for drill are of the 
most antiquated description. It is desirable that modern guns should be 
supplied at or within easy reach of all companies of garrison artillery. 


The number of companies of garrison artillery is largely in excess of the 
requirements, and the localities where they are stationed are, in many cases, 
unsuitable. / 


VITI.—Royat ENGINEER VOLUNTEERS. 


66. Royal Engineer Volunteers cannot. in the time available learn the 
whole duties of a professional Royal Engineer. In every case their training 
should be primarily based on the duties their unit would be called upon to 
perform on mobilisation, and the stores allotted should be adequate to 
their efficient training to this end. d 


57. Field companies should have an allowance of £200 per company. 


58. The Volunteer Submarine Miners should, where possible, be given 
a Regular Adjutant and two Regular Sergeant Instructors per Division. 


‘Opportunities should be given to Volunteer Submarine Miners to 
practice by search-light. 


The same grant as is given for tactics should be given to officers of 
Volunteer Submarine Miners who have passed in the full course of submarine 
mining. 


IX.—Mountep INFANTRY AND CYCLISTS. 


59. The special allowances for Mounted Infantry and Cyclists should 
be maintained at the present amounts, and the existing system by which a 
minimum number of efficients per company is required as a condition of 
earning those allowances, should be abolished. 


X.—VonunTEER ArMy SERVICE Corps. 


60. The evidence shows that a scheme exists at the War Office for the 
establishment of additional Volunteer Army Service Corps companies to supply 
the deficiencies for the field army, fortresses, and London defences when the 
Regular Army Service Corps is abroad. 


. This scheme seems to us sound and economical, and we recommend 
its immediate adoption. 


A senior colonel of Volunteers who has had experience of transport 
work, should be employed as colonel commandant with a small staff and 
his travelling expenses paid by the public. 


XI.—MeEpicaL ARRANGEMENTS. 


61. The titles of all medical officers should be assimilated to those of the 
Royal Army Medical Corps (Volunteers.) 


is The senior medical officer should have the same allowances as the staff 
Officers, 


62. In the event of an increase in the Royal Army Medical Corps 
for service abroad being required, the services of Volunteer medical officers 
should be invited, before the employment of civil surgeons, 
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XIL—Rances. 


63. The provision of ranges should be the duty of the Stace, not of the 
Volunteer corps, and immediate steps should be taken, especially in the 
neighbourhood of large towns,, to secure by purchase or lease the necessary 
land, and to erect the ranges. The difficulty will become more acute year by 
year, and time lost now will involve greatly increased cost hereafter. 


X1I.—Dritt Harts anv SHEps. 


64. The ede of rent for drill halls and sheds, or interest on money 
borrowed for their erection and instalments in repayment of capital is a heavy 
burden on many corps. Special grants should be made to corps to relieve 
iste of this burden, the amount being dependent upon the circumstances of 
each case. 


XIV.—TuHE Provision or NEcESSARIES ON MOBILISATION. 


65. The provision of necessaries on mobilisation is at present arranged 
for by the issue of a sum of two guineas per man to the commanding officer. 
This sum should easily provide for the bulk of the articles required, but 
it would be difficult to secure locally at short notice a sufficient supply 
of suitable boots. Many Volunteers are very badly shod, and two or three 
days’ marching at the outset of a campaign would render many battalions 
unfit for service. 


Immediate steps should be taken to distribute a store of boots to all 
units, so as to secure that every man should have on mobilisation one pair 
at least of suitable marching boots. Some corps would require hardly any 
the quality of boots possessed by the men being excellent. Some, how- 
ever, would require an almost entirely new supply. 


The Officer Commanding Royal Artillery, Officer Commanding Royal 
Engineers or Brigadier should certify what number of reserve boots should 
be Kent on charge by each unit, and steps should be taken for this number 
to be supplied from the Army Ordnance Stores and kept properly stored by 
the Volunteer battalion. To prevent deterioration, the cases of boots 
should be periodically returned to the Army Ordnance Department for issue 
to other troops, and a fresh supply provided for the Volunteer units. 


The amount of the cost of the boots un charge should be debited to the 
corps in reduction of the sum of two guineas mentioned above. 


66. We cordially agree with the majority of the Commission in the 
expression of their appreciation of the services of the Secretary, 
Mr. McAnally. 


ALL wHicH WE Humpty Supmir ror Your Maursty’s Graciovs 
CoNSIDERATION. 


FE. SATTERTHWAITE. 


J. A. DALMAHOY. 
20 Muy, 1904. 
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APPENDIX A. 


THE ORGANISATION OF THE AUXILIARY FORCES 
CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO THE MILITARY DEFENCE 
OF THE EMPIRE. 


(Furnished to the Commission by the War Office. See Question 61.) 


1. The organisation, conditions of service, strength, and distribution of the 
military forces of the State should obviously be based on the State’s needs in 
war, Ifthe national forces are allowed to grow up on a haphazard system 
in peace time, without any proper study of actual war requirements, grave 
difticulties, and possibly disaster, may be incurred on a sudden outbreak 
of war. It is suggested, therefore, that the attention of the Royal 
Commission on the Auxiliary Forces should be directed primarily to the 
consideration of the responsibilities ,;which are at present imposed on those 
forces in time of war, and whether any changes should be made in the 
nature of such responsibilities, having regard to the demands which may be 
made on the Army as a whole. 


2. The Militia is the constitutional home army of the United Kingdom, 
and is not liable to serve abroad in time of war, unless officers and men 
individually volunteer for such service. 


The Yeomanry is the remnant of the large Volunteer force raised to 
repel invasion at the end of the eighteenth and the early part of the nine- 
teenth centuries. 


The present Volunteer force owes its origin to the apprehension of 
invasion from France, which was felt in this country in the year 1858-59. 

It is, moreover, the successor of the very large Volunteer force which 
was raised at the beginning of the last century, when Napoleon concentrated, 
at Boulogne, an army with the avowed intention of invading England. In 
1803 this force amounted to 463,000 men; and in the following year there 
were 718,000 men under arms in the United Kingdom, of whom 417,000 
were Volunteers. 


The whole of the auxiliary forces are, therefore, available only for home 
defence, and cannot, under existing conditions, be reckoned in the troops 
available to meet the external needs of the Empire. 


3. The strength of these forces, as shown in the present Estimates 
(1903-04), is— 


Militia , 236 ae ns : 110,336 

Militia Reserve (in process of formation)... 

Channel Islands Militia ... pee 2,994 

Yeomanry ... ae ake sa oe 22,942 

Volunteers eee ae ae vet 250,990 
Total ... a ee 387,262° 


*It is hoped that the Militia Reserve will eventually reach 50,000 and the Yeomanry (which 
were only 10,000 strong until 1899), may reach 30,000; on the other hand, the Volunteer force, 
which for many years had an average strongth of 230,000, will probably decrease to that figure. 
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4. The strength of the hostile force, which, having regard to the existing 
balance of sea power, could be landed in this country, is a matter on which 
there is a diversity of opinion. It is held by some that the Navy can 
guarantee the complete protection of the United Kingdom against the danger 
of invasion by any larger force than from 5,000 to 10,000 men. 


If this contention be accepted, it is obvious that the strength of the 
auxiliary forces, amounting at present to about 400,000 men, maintained 
solely for home defence, is greatly in excess of our actual requirements, and 
that less than half of that number might suffice to garrison the defended ports 
of the United Kingdom and repel raids on unprotected portions of the coast. 


On the other hand, it would appear more than doubtful if a force so 
reduced would in time of war suffice to allay public anxiety ; the safety of the 
capital of the Empire is a great stake to risk absolutely on the unknown and 
possibly unexpected contingencies of modern naval warfare, and the public 
as well as the Government has shown itself in the past to be peculiarly 
sensitive to the fear of invasion, even though, as in the days of Nelson, the 
Hanan confidence might be felt in the efficiency of the Navy and the skill of 
its leaders. 


The nation at large and the successive Governments of the Crown have 
for more than a century deemed it a necessary precaution to maintain a sub- 
stantial military force for the defence of the United Kingdom, and it is 
doubtful whether there has been any such radical change in strategical con- 
ditions as would justify this precaution being discarded. 


On the other hand, it would be equally unwise in considering the pro- 
blem of home defence, to disregard the effect of that naval superiority which 
forms the basis of our plan for the general defence of the Empire at large. 


It is fully recognised that this factor is a dominant one, and that even in 
the first phase of a war, before His Majesty’s Navy has attained decisive sea 
command, the fleet can be relied on to impose definite limitations on the 
liability of this country to invasion. These limitations will moreover be 
further narrowed on the actual attainment of sea command. 


No authoritative decision has yet been given as to the force which should 
be maintained for the defence of the United Kingdom; but it has been long 
held that, in addition to the defensive garrisons, a mobile force of 120,000 
men should be organised for the protection of London. Pending any other 
decision by His Majesty’s Government it appears reasonable to conclude 
that, until complete sea command is acquired, a field army of that strength 
should be maintained in England. In addition to this force, both before and 
after the attainment of sea command, it will be necessary to provide garrisons 
for the defended ports, and to keep a sufficient body of troops in Ireland to 
maintain order and to repel any over-sea raid made for the purpose of inciting 
disorder in that country. 


In the present condition of the auxiliary forces it is imperative that so 
long as any liability to invasion continues, a sufficient proportion of regular 
troops should remain in the United Kingdom to stiffen those forces. 


The total number of troops required for home defence is estimated as 
follows :— 


Defensive Garrisons acl ies ace 150,000 
Mobile force, England... op ae 120,000 
Mobile force, Ireland __... es ac 30,000 
Cadres of Depots and training un‘ts—... 30,000 


Total ...  ... 330,000 
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Surplus volunteers have been assigned to defensive positions round 
London, and 29 heavy and 71 light field batteries have been issued to them, 
for the purpose of acting as a second line of defence. Assuming, however, 
that the auxiliary forces were well trained as a mobile army, there would be 
a considerable surplus strength in the United Kingdom. 


5. If we examine the force available to meet the requirements of the 
Empire, other than those of home defence, we arrive at a different balance. 


To secure the successful termination of a war it is essential so effectively 
to punish the enemy as to induce him to accept such terms of peace as will 
afford us a reasonable guarantee of future security; offensive blows of this 
nature could as a rule be delivered only by the land forces of the Empire. 


It is considered that the oversea dutics of the Army in time of war are 
fourfold :— 


(i.) The up-keep of the normal garrisons of our naval bases abroad 
and other oversea possessions, including India. 


(ii.) The despatch of reinforcements to defend any land frontier, 
such as Canada, or the North-West Frontier of India, which 
may be seriously attacked. 


(iii.) The despatch of smaller expeditionary forces for purposes of 
local attack, or in fulfilment of treaty obligations. 


(iv.) The provision of drafts to replace wastage. 


6. For (i.) the current Estimates allot 153,196 all ranks, viz. : Colonies 
and Egypt, 78,746, and India, 74,450; these figures include the temporary 
augmentation of the approved normal garrison of South Africa to about 
30,000 men. 


(ii.), in the case of India being threatened, may be assessed at 120,000 
men, who, it is assumed, may have been sent out of the United Kingdom 
before any complications with foreign Powers, involving fear of invasion, had 
arisen. 


(iii.) has been considered and it is estimated that the number of regular 
troops assigned to Home Defence would not be sufficient, after sea command 
has been gained, to carry out expeditions, which would be necessary to ensure 
substantial results. 


(iv.) may be assessed at at least 50,000. 


Exclusive, therefore, of expeditionary forces, the total effective fighting 
force required for active service abroad will be— 


Garrisons, as above os ts me 138,900 
For frontier defence er Ben wi 120,000 
First drafts to replace Casualties... tas 30,000 

Total... es 288,000 


To meet the above requirements, the following troops will be available :— 


Present ‘establishment, including India... 295,618 


Estimated strength of reserve in 1906 ... 100,000 
395,618 
Deduct— 
Medically unfit ... ae ee 
Young soldiers ... a ete 80,000 
Cadres of depéts os 


Total effectives oe 315,618 
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Establishments can never be exceeded, and allowing for a shortage at 
any given moment the only troops left available to stiffen the auxiliary 
forces, or for the formation of smaller expeditionary forces for local attack, 


would be the cadres of depots, recruits, and partially-trained men with less 
than a year’s service. 


7. The experience of the Boer War P 


roved that a large number of 
Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers were willing to accept foreign service in 


support of the regular army. It is a question whether, in the event of 
hostilities occurring again on such a scale as would require the employment 


of the whole regular army, any force should be organised in peace time with 
this object, either— 


(a.) By attaching to enlistment in the Militia the legal obligation 
to serve abroad in a time of great emergency. 


(6.) By organising special sections of the Militia, Yeomanry, and 
Volunteers with similar liability. 


War Office, 
11th May, 1903. 


DETAILS OF FIGURES IN PARAGRAPH 4. 


(a.) The force of 150,000 men mentioned as being required for Defensive 
Garrisons at home, is intended to be composed of :—Regulars, 16,000; 
Yeomanry, 2,000; Militia, 36,000 ; Volunteers, 96,000. 


As regards Arms it is made up of— 


Cavalry... oe nee sae eek 3,000 
Artillery... oN see se ie 32,000 
Royal Engineers : 
Submarine Miners ... ee ss 4,500 
Fortress ae a a ee 5,500 
Infantry ... es os es a 105,000 
150,000 
Regulars. Yeomanry. Militia. Volunteers. Total. 
Cavalry ...............1,000 2,000 — — .. 3,000 
Artillery ............0. 9,000 — 9,000 14,000 ... 32,000 
Engineers : 
S.M. Mees. sseecece 1,200 _— 1.000 2,300 ... 4,500 
Fortress ......... 500 -- 1,000 4,000 ... 5,500 
Infantry 0.0.00... 4,000 — 25,000 76,000 ... 105,000 
15,700 2,000 36,000 96,300 ... 150,000 


Departmental Corps are not included. 


The Channel Islands Local Militia, being in process of reorganisation, is 
also not included. 
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(b.) The 120,000 men mentioned as allotted to the Mobile Force for 
England are intended to be composed as follows :— 


Cavalry. Artillery. 


Regulars ...... 1,062 14,304 
Militia......... — 4,770 
Yeomanry ...6,903 — 
Volunteers .... — 2,301 


Total ......7,965 21,375 


Staff and 
Engineers. Infantry. Departmental Total. 
Corpe. 
1,312 16,000 2,737 35,415 
424 34,340 _ 39,534 
—_ _— _ 6,903 
1,843 27,270 6,650 38,064 
3,579 77,610 9,887 ... 119,916 


(c.) The 30,000 men referred to as composing the Mobile Force for Ire- 


land would be made up of— 


Cavalry. 
Regulars............... _ 
Yeomanry (at full 

estab.).. ......cc000 4,000 


Militia (at full estab.) _— 


Engineers. 
Artillery. and Depl. Infantry. Total. 
Corps. 
2,000 1,000 _ 3,000 
ts = =s 4,000 
2,000 3,000 18,000 23,000 
30,000 


(d.) The 30,000 men shown as intended for cadres of depots and trainin 
units represent the dept and other training staffs necessarily left behin 
at the headquarters of regimental districts in the case of Regulars and Militia, 
and at the headquarters of units in the case of the Yeomanry and Volunteers, 
for the enlistment of recruits and their preliminary training. They would be 


made up as follows :— 


Regulars .. 

Militia 

Yeomanry are 
Volunteers ote 


12,000 all arms. 


5,000 ” ” 
2,500 ” ” 
10,500 ,, » 


30,000 


APPENDIX B. 


CORRESPONDENCE ARISING OUT OF THE FOREGOING 
MEMORANDUM. 


No. 1. 


The Secretary of the Royal Commission on the Militia and Vulunteers to the Director 
of Naval Intelligence. 


20th May, 1903. 
Sr, 


The Duke of Norfolk desires me to request you to attend on Monday 
next, 25th May, at three o’clock, to give evidence before the Commission. 


The Commission will desire information from you, as Director of Naval 
Intelligence, on the points raised by the questions contained in the enclosed 
memorandum. 


I shall be obliged if you will be so good as to acknowledge the receipt 
of this letter. 


I have, &c., 
H. W. W. McANALLY, 


Secretary. 


EncLosure 1n No. 1. 


1. To what extent can the Navy be relied upon to protect the country 
against invasion ? 


2. Is it possible that either from (a) stress of weather, (+) defeat in 
action, or (c) temporary absence from any cause, the protection which the 
Navy would naturally give might be temporarily suspended ? 


3. Would protecting the Kingdom seriously interfere with the duties of 
the Navy in other respects ? 


4. Can the Navy, during the first weeks of a war with a Nava Power 
be relied upon to convoy reinforcements to our garrisons abroad ? 


5. If the country can be invaded, what are the limits which the 
Admiralty puts to the force which could be landed ? 


6. On the assumption that this country is at war with one or two 
Continental Powers, within what time do the Navy expect to have command 
of the sca? 
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No. 2. 


The Secretary of the Admiralty to the Secretary of the Royal Commission on the 


Militia and Volunteers. 


Admiralty, 
28th May, 1903.* 


Sir, 


The attention of My Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty having 
been directed to a communication dated 20th instant, addressed to the 
Director of Naval Intelligence, requesting his attendance before the Royal 
Commission on Militia and Volunteers for the purpose of giving evidence on 
certain points detailed in a memorandum accompanying your letter, Their 
Lordships desire me to inform you that they regret that they cannot permit 
the Director of Naval Intelligence to give evidence before the Royal 
Commission in respect of the questions put to him. ~ 


My Lords would suggest that the Commissioners should rather address 
themselves on the subjects to which reference is made to the President of 
the Council, as Chairman of the Committee of Imperial Defence. 


Tan, &c., 


C. I. THOMAS. 


No. 3. 
The Duke of Norfolk to the Duke of Devonshire. 
26th May, 1903. 


My Lorp Duke, 


As Chairman of the Royal Commission appointed under the following 
reference :— 


“To enquire into the organisation, numbers, and terms of service 
of the Militia and Volunteer Forces; and to report whether any, 
and, if any, what, changes are necessary in order to secure that 
these forces shall be maintained in a condition of military efficiency 
and at an adequate strength.” 


I write to ask whether the Committee of Defence can afford the Commission 
information on the points detailed on the enclosed paper. 


The Committee will readily understand that in order to be in a position 
to make recommendations in regard to the Militia and Volunteer Forces, it 
1g necessary to know what are the services they are expected to render, and 
also the extent of the duties which are to be discharged by the forces to 
which the Militia and Volunteers are regarded as being auxiliary. 


We gather from the nature of the enquiry referred to us that the 
possibility of an invasion must he reckoned upon as accepted. So far as 
Home Defence is concerned, no auxiliary forces need be maintained if the 
Navy and Regular Army are capable of making impossible or ineffective a 


* The substance of this letter had been communicated to the Commission some days be- 
fore its actual receipt. 
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hostile landing of a large force on our shores. Should, however, such a 
landing be effected, there can be little doubt that the Auxiliary Forces 
would find themselves opposed to troops as perfectly trained, as scientifically 


. equipped, as ably commanded as any which a great military power can bring 


into the field. 


It appears to the Commission, therefore, that unless they keep this 
consideration in mind, they will be trifling with a question of the utmost 
gravity, and they trust that the difficulties surrounding their enquiry may be 
-deemed by the Contnittes of Defence to be sufficient to justify the request 
for information which I now have the honour to submit. 


T have, &c., 


NORFOLK. 


wis 
s EncLosurE IN No. 3. 


1. To arrive at a conclusion as to what should be the strength of the 
Auxiliary Forces, it is necessary to have an approximate idea of the strength 
of the invading force which the land forces may be called upon to meet. 
What do the Committee of Defence consider to be the maximum and 
minimum limits between which the strength of the invading force would 
probably be fixed ? 


2. Is it contemplated that the duty of meeting the invading force should 
fall mainly on the Auxiliary Forces? In other words, is the Royal 
Commission justified in believing that the contingency may arise in which 
the number of fighting units of the Regular Army left in the country will be 
very small ? 


No 4 
Memorandum for the Duke of Norfolk from the Duke of Devonshire. 


- The reference to the Royal Commission was not intended to cover an 
enquiry into the numbers of either Regular or Auxiliary Forces which 
should be maintained for Home Defence or for other services. This question 
has been for some time, and is still, under the consideration of the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence. 


For the purposes of the Royal Commission it is suggested that they 
should accept the numbers of Militia and Volunteers to whom duties have 
been allotted under the present scheme of Mobilisation of the War Office, 
either in the Defensive Garrisons or in the Mobile Forces, and should 
consider whether the conditions of service in these forces are such as to 
enable these numbers to be maintained in a state of efficiency. 


Tt may be assumed that if these forces should be required to resist an 
invasion, it might be after a considerable portion of the Regular Troops 
might have left the country. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

22nd June, 1903. 


No. 5. 
‘The Secretary of the Committee of Imperial Defence tu the Secretary of the Royal 
Commission on Militia and Volunteers 


22nd July, 1903. 


‘Str, 


I am directed by the Duke of Devonshire to transmit to you, to be laid 
before the Chairman of the Royal Commissiun on the Militia and Volunteers, 
amemorandum which has been drawn up and approved by the Committee of 
Imperial Defence, with the object of defining more clearly the scope of the 


-enquiries to be undertaken by the two bodies respectively. 


Tam, &c. 
ROBERT D. NORTON. 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 5. 


With reference to the Duke of Norfolk’s letter of May 26th, and to the 
Duke of Devonshire’s memorandum dated June 22nd, which has been com- 
municated to the Royal Commission, the attention of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence has been subsequently drawn to the memorandum furnished from 
the War Oftice to the Royal Commission on the Militia and Volunteers, dated 
11th May, 1903, and entitled “ The organisation of the Auxiliary Forces con- 


‘sidered in relation to the Military Defence of the Empire.” 


The Committee of Imperial Defence is at this moment engaged in arriving 
at an authoritative decision as to the force which should be maintained for 
the defence of the United Kingdom and for the other purposes referred to in 
the memorandum, and in the meantime it wishes to warn the Royal Commis- 
sion that the memorandum is not to be taken by it as authoritative. It 
appears to the Committee of Imperial Defence that it would be most un- 


fortunate if the Royal Commission should, with necessarily imperfect 


opportunities of examining the question, incorporate into its Report an ex- 
pression of opinion as to the liability to invasion or as to the strength of the 
force which should be maintained for the defence of the United Kingdom or 
for the other purposes referred to, which may afterwards be found to be at 


variance with the deliberate and authoritive decision of the Committee of . 


Imperial Defence, whose special function it has been to examine these questions 
with a full command of all the sources of information at the disposal both of 


the Admiralty and of the War Office. 


It appears to the Committee of Imperial Defence that the main object 
for which the Royal Commission was appointed was to advise His Majesty’s 
Government and Parliament not as to the strength at which the Militia and 
Volunteers should be maintained in this country, but how the establishment 
of Militia and Voluntecrs could be maintained at full efficiency, and at the 
strength which may be eventually decided by His Majesty’s Government and 
Parliament on the advice of the Committee of Imperial Defence to be necessary. 
It is therefore suggested * that the present Mobilisation Scheme should be taken 
as the basis on which the Royal Commission should consider this question, as 


*Acting on this suggestion, the Commission asked, on 29th July, to be furnished with a copy 
of the Mobilisation Scheme, and in reply received from the Committee of Imperial Defence the 


Memorandum dated 5th August, 1903 (printed as No. 6). 
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the principles which they lay down must necessarily be applicable equally to- 
an establishment which may vary within reasonable limits on either side of the 
existing one. 


No. 6. 
Memorandum from the Committee of Imperial Defence. 


The Committee of Defence understand that in reference to their note of* 
_ the 22nd ultimo, the Duke of Norfolk’s Commission desire to be furnished 
with a copy of the Mobilisation Scheme. The Committee of Defence think it 
will meet the purposes of the enquiry if the Duke of Norfolk’s Commission 
will base their recommendations on the assumption that the Mobilisation 
Scheme for Home Defence will be met by an effective force of 100,000 Militia 
and 200,000 Volunteers. 


It is to be understood, as already stated, that these figures do not 
necessarily represent those which the Committee of Imperial Defence will 
eventually adopt and that they are only put forward as a basis from which 
the Royal Commission may prosecute their enquiries. 


5th August, 1903 
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Royal Warrant 


EDWARD R. 


Coward the Seventh, by the Grace of God, of the United 


Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond 
the Seas King, Defender of the Faith, to :— 


Our right trusty and right entirely beloved Cousin and Councillor Henry, 
Duke of Norfolk, Knight of Our Most Noble Order of the Garter, Knight 
Grand Cross of the Royal Victorian Order, upon whom has been conferred 
the Volunteer Officers’ Decoration, Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant of the 


2nd Volunteer Battalion of the Royal Sussex Regiment, Chairman ; 


Our right trusty and right well-beloved Cousin and Councillor Frederick 
Arthur, Earl of Derby, Knight of our Most Noble Order of the Garter, 
Knight Grand Cross of Our Most Honourable Order of the Bath, one of Our 
Aides-de-Camp, Honorary Colonel of the 3rd and 4th Battalions of the 
Royal Lancaster Regiment, and of the 1st Volunteer Battalion of the 


Liverpool Regiment ; 
Our right trusty and well-beloved Francis Wallace, Baron Grenfell, Knight 
Grand Cross of Our Most Honourable Order of the Bath, Knight Grand 


Cross of Our Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, 
Lieutenant-General of Our Forces, Colonel Commandant of the King’s Royal 


Rifle Corps ; and 
Our trusty and well-beloved :— 


Sir Coleridge Grove, Knight Commander of Our Most Honourable Order 
of the Bath, Major-General on the Retired List of Our Army, Colonel of the 
East Yorkshire Regiment ; 


Sir Ralph Henry Knox, Knight Commander of Our Most Honourable 
Order of the Bath, upon whom has been conferred the Volunteer Officers’ 


Decoration ; 

George O’Callaghan-Westropp, Esquire, Lieutenant-Colonel (with the 
honorary rank of Colonel) commanding the Clare Royal Garrison Artillery 
(Militia) ; 

Evan Henry Llewellyn, Esquire, Lieutenant-Colonel commanding the 4th 
Battalion of the Somersetshire Light Infantry ; 

Edward Satterthwaite, Esquire, upon whom has been conferred the 
Volunteer Officers’ Decoration, Lieutenant-Colonel (with the honorary rank 
of Colonel) commanding the 2nd Volunteer Battalion of the Royal West 
Kent Regiment ; 

James Alexander Dalmahoy, Esquire, upon whom has been conferred the 
Volunteer Officers’ Decoration, Lieutenant-Colonel (with the honorary rank 
of Colonel) commanding the 1st Midlothian Royal Garrison Artillery ; and 


Henry Spenser Wilkinson, Esquire, Barrister-at-Law ; Greeting ! 
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WMAhereas We have deemed it expedient that a Commission should 
forthwith issue to enquire into the organization, numbers and terms of 
service of our Militia and Volunteer Forces; and to report whether any, 
and, if any, what, changes are required in order to secure that these forces 
shall be maintained in a condition of military efficiency and at an adequate 
strength : : 


Now know ye, that We, reposing great trust and confidence in your 
knowledge and ability, have authorized and appointed, and do by these 
presents authorize and appoint, you, the said Henry, Duke of Norfolk ; 
Frederick Arthur, Earl of Derby; Francis Wallace, Baron Grenfell; Sir 
Coleridge Grove ; Sir Ralph Henry Knox; George O’Callaghan- Westropp ; 
Evan Henry Llewellyn; Edward Satterthwaite; James Alexander Dal- 
mahoy ; and Henry Spenser Wilkinson to be Our Commissioners for the 
purposes of the said enquiry. 


Qnd for the better cffecting the purposes of this Our Commission, We 
‘do by these presents give and grant unto you, or any three or more of you, 
full power to call before you such persons as you shall judge likely to afford 
you any information upon the subject of this Our Commission; and also to 
call for, have access to and examine all such books, documents, registers 
and records as may afford you the fullest information on the subject, and to 
enquire of and concerning the premises by all other lawful ways and means 
whatsoever. 


And We do by these presents authorize and empower you, or any three 
or more of you, to visit and personally inspect such places as you may deem 
it expedient so to inspect for the more effectual carrying out of the purposes 
aforesaid. 


And We do by these presents will and ordain that this Gur Commission 
shall continue in full force and virtue, and that you Our said Commissioners, 
or any three or more of you, may from time to time proceed in the execution 
thereof, and of every matter and thing therein contained, although the same 
be not continued from time to time by adjournment. 


AND We do further ordain that you, or any three or more of you, have 
liberty to report your proceedings under this Our Commission from time to 
time if you shall judge it expedient so to do. 


Qn Our further will and pleasure is that you do, with as little delay as 
possible, report to Us under your hands and seals, or under the hands and 
seals of any three or more of you, your opinion upon the matters herein sub- 
mitted for your consideration. 


AnD for the purpose of aiding you in your enquiry We hereby appoint 
Our trusty and well-beloved Henry William Watson McAnally, Esquire, to 
be Secretary to this Our Commission. 


Given at Our Court at Saint James's, the twenty-third day 
of April, one thousand nine hundred and three, in 
the third year of Our Reign. 


By His Majesty’s Command, 
A. AKERS-DOUGLAS. 


EDWARD R. 


Coward the Seventh, by the Grace of God, of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the 


Seas King, Defender of the Faith, to :— 


Our trusty and well-beloved Charles Henry Gordon-Lennox, Esquire, 
commonly called Earl of March, Companion of our Most Honourable Order 
of the Bath, one of Our Aides-de-Camp, Colonel of our Auxiliary Forces, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant of the 3rd Battalion of the Royal Sussex 


Regiment, Greeting! 


Whereas by Warrant under Our Royal Sign Manual bearing date the 
twenty-third day $f April, one thousand nine hundred and three, We were 
pleased to appoint Our right trusty and right entirely beloved Cousin and 
Councillor Henry, Duke of Norfolk, Knight of Our Most Noble Order of the 
Garter, Knight Grand Cross of the Royal Victorian Order, and the several 
Noblemen and Gentlemen therein named, or any three or more of them, to be 
Our Commissioners to enquire into the organization, numbers and terms of 
service of Our Militia and Volunteer Forces ; and to report whether any, and, 
if any, what, changes are required in order to secure that these Forces shall be 


maintained in a condition of military efficiency and at an adequate strength: 


Pow know ye, that We, reposing yreat trust and confidence in your 
knowledge and ability, have authorized and appointed, and do by these presents 
authorize and appoint you, the said Charles Henry Gordon-Lennox (Earl of 
March) to be one of Our Commissioners for the purpose aforesaid in addition to 


and together with the Commissioners whom We have already appointed. 


Given at Our Court at St. James's, the fifteenth day of May, 


one thousand nine hundred and three, in the third year 


of Our Reign. 
By His Majesty’s Command, 


A. AKERS-DOUGLAS. 
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LIST .OF WITNESSES ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 


Name oF WITNESS. 


DsstuNaTyon. 


Date oF 
EXAMINATION. 


QUESTIONS. 


Pace 


ALEX, Colonel C., v.0.- - 


Anous, Colonel W. M., c.B,, 
VD. 


ANsTRUTHER, Colonel Sir 


Ralph W., Bart., v.p. 


Arpaau, Major-General Sir 
John, K.c.M.G., K.C.LE. 


Barney, Colonel E. H., v.p. - 
Baumer, Mr. E. - 2 * 


BeprorD, Colonel His Grace 
the Duke of, K.c. 


Bew, Mr. F. B. - - : 


Bence-LaMBERT,ColonelG.L., 
C.M.G. 


Brruey, Colonel R. K., c.B., 
v.D. 


Bianp, Lieut.-Col. F. M. - 
Bursipce, Mr. R. Woodman 

CamPBELL, Colonel D., v.D. - 
Cave, Colonel T.8., viv. - 
Cuirrorp, Colonel E. T. - 


CoNNAUGHT AND STRATH- 
EARN, Field-Marshal His 
Royal Highnessthe Duke of, 
E.G, &e., kc. 

Cotton. JopreELt, Colonel E. 
T. D., cB. 


Courtenay, Colonel A. H., 
CB, 


Crompton, Colonel R. E. B., 
C.B. 


Durr, Mr, E. Alexander - 
Erskine, Colonel H. A., V.D.- 


Frencu, Lieut-General Sir J., 
K.C.B, K.C.M.G. 


Gattoway, Mr. W. Johnson, 
MAP, 


Commanding the 4th West Riding of 
Yorkshire Artillery Volunteers 


Commanding ist Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Royal Garrison Artillery Volunteers 


Commanding 6th Volunteer Battalion 
Royal Highlanders 


Late Director of Military Intelligence 


Commanding 2nd Volunteer Battalion 
East Surrey Regiments 


Secretary of the Sun Fire Office = - 


Commanding the 3rd Battalion Bed- 
fordshire Regiment 


Director of Messrs. Crosse and Black- 
wel 


Comm nding the 3rd Battalion Con- 
naught Rangers 


Commanding 7th Lancashire R.G.A. 


Commanding M. and V. Artillery, 
N.W. District 


General Manager of Harrod’s Stores, 
Ltd. 


Commanding Ist Lanarkshire R.E. 
Volunteers 


Commanding 1st Volunteer Battalion 
Hampshire Regiment 


Commanding Ist Middlesex R.E. 


Volunteers 


Commanding the Forces in Ireland 
and the 3rd Army Corps 


Commanding 2nd Cheshire R.E. 


Volunteers 


4th Battalion Scottish 


Commanding 
Ritles 


Commanding the Electrical Engineer 
Volunteers 


General Manager of Lloyd’s Bank - 
Commanding 3rd Volunteer Battalion 


Northumberland Fusiliers 


Commanding the Ist Army Corps 


Partner in the Firm of Galloway’s, of 
Manchester 


11th Nov., 1903 


3rd Nov., 1903 


10th Nov., 1903 


17th June, 1903 


5th Nov., 1903 
15th July, 1903 


Ist July, 1903 


28th July, 1903 


Ist July, 1903 


3rd Nov., 1903 


24th Nov., 1903 
28th July, 1903 
18th Nov., 1903 
4th Nov., 1903 
10th Nov., 1903 


23rd June, 1903 


19th Nov., 1903 


30th June, 1903 


17th Nov., 1903 


15th July, 1903 
10th Nov., 1903 


10th June, 1903 


15th July, 1903 


9124—9323 


7295—7534 


8483—8689 


3211—3420 


8220—8374 


5310—5391 


4168— 4505 


6633—6689 


4506—4837 


7118—7294 


12589- -12787 


6540—6632 


11618—11805 


7535—7683 


8987-9123 


3421—3607 


12430—12588 


3887—4167 


10586— 10672 


5392—5470 


8690—8839 


2328—2610 


5177—5309 


307 


116 


296 


185 


2 


231 


163. 


254 


445. 


229 


416 


268 


325 


125 


439 


142 


378 


188 


316 


85 


181 


List or 


WITNESSES ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED—continued. 


Name oF WITNEss. 


Gizsey, Lieut.-Col. A., v.D. - 
Grant, Colonel A. B., v.D. - 


Hamitton, Lieut.-General Sir 
Tan, K.C.B., D.8.0. 


HagpincE, Colonel Viscount- 
Harrison, Sir Frederick = - 
Harz, Colonel C.J. v.v.  - 


HawkeswortH, Captain C. 


E. 
Hawort#, Colonel F., v.p. - 
Hi, Mr. Vincent- = - - 
Hoag, Major A. F. - a 


Hopkins, Admiral Sir John 
Ommanney, G.c.B. 


Horstxy, Colonel W. C., v.p. 
Houeues, Lieut.-Col. J. A. - 


Keuty-Kenny, Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Thomas, K.c.B. 


Lake, Colonel P. H. N., c.B. 


Latay, Captain M.F.-  - 
Lauper, Colonel R., v.v.  - 


Lecarb, Colonel J. D. - - 


MackEnzig, Colonel R. C., v.D. 


MacrakE, Colonel H. R., v..- 
Marg, Lieut.-Col. J., viv. - 
Monro, Lieut.-Col.C.C.  - 


Nico son, Lieut.-General Sir 
W. G., K.c.B. 


Orp, Colonel F.C. v.v. - 


DESIGNATION. 


Commanding 1st Bucks Volunteer 
Rifle Corps 


Commanding 1st Lanarkshire Royal 
Garrison ‘Artillery Volunteers 


Quartermaster-General to the Forces 


Commanding ‘th Battalion, Rifle 
Brigade 


General Manager, London and North 
Western Railway 


* 
Commanding Ist Volunteer Battalion 
Royal Warwickshire Regiment 


Commanding the Rugby School 
Cadet Corps 

Commanding 3rd Volunteer Battalion 
Lancashire Fusiliers 


General Manager, South Eastern and 
Chatham Railway 


1st (Hertfordshire) Volunteer Bat- 
talion Bedfordshire Regiment 


Late Naval Lord of the Admiralty and 
Controller of the Navy 

Commanding 20th (Artists) Middle- 
sex 


Commanding Severn Division R.E. 
Volunteers Sub. Miners 


Adjutant-General to the Forces - 


Assistant Quartermaster-General for 
Mobilisation 


Oxford University Volunteer Bat- 
talion 


Commanding 4th Durham Royal 
Garrison Artillery Volunteers 


Commanding Yorkshire Royal Garri- 
son Artillery (Militia) 


Commanding 1st Volunteer Battalion 
Highland Light Infantry 
Rifle 


Commanding the Queen’s 


Volunteer Brigade 


Commanding 2nd Volunteer Battalion 
Gordon Highlanders 


Commandant School of Musketry — - 


Director-General of Mobilisation and 
Military Intelligence 


Commanding 1st Gloucestershire 
Royal Garrison Artillery Volunteers 


Date or 


EXAMINATION. Question. |PacEe 
19th Nov., 1903 12105—12360 | 430 
27th Nov., 1903 10673—10872 | 382 
26th May; 1903 - 1135—1456 | 43 
28th July, 1903 6206—6539 | 220 
22nd July, 1903 6046—6127 | 212 
12th Nov., 1903 10261—10481 | 368 
18th Nov., 1903 11491—11617 | 411 
19th Nov., 1903 11806—12104 | 422 
22nd July, 1903 6128—6205 | 216 
17th Nov., 1903 11u68—11141 | 397 
17th June, 1903 3051—3210 | 110 
5th Nov., 1903 8090-8219 | 292 
24th Nov., 1903 12788—12942 | 451 
20th May, 1903 353—880 15 
16th June, 1903 2880—3050 | 102 
18th Nov., 1903 11142—11341 | 401 
12th Nov., 1903 9766—10041 | 355 
22nd July, 1903 5697—6045 | 198 
17th Nov., 1903 10873—11067 | 389 
11th Nov., 1903 9445—9641 | 343 
19th Nov., 1903 12261—12429 | 434 
10th June, 1903 2015—2327 | 77 
19th May, 1903 1—352 1 
12th Nov., 1903 10482—10585 | 373 


| 
| 
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List or WITNESSES ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED—continued. 


Name oF WITNEss. 


DESIGNATION. 


Date oF 
EXAMINATION. 


Question. |PaGE. 


Parr, Major-Gen. H. Hallam, 


CB, C.M.G, 


Pearson, Colonel M. B., c.B., 
VD. 


Percy, Col. Lord Algernon, 
AD.C. 


Quirk, Colonel J. O., ¢.B., 
D.8.0. 


Ricarpo, Colonel H., c.v.0. - 


Rosenrts, Field-Marshal Right 
Hon. F.S., Earl, v.c., £.G., 
&e., &e. 


Pete Potcad Sir H., 
Scosrr, Colonel M. J. G., v.p. 
Suez, Mr.George F. -  - 
SomERVILLE, Major A.A. - 
Stave Ley, Colunel J. A., v.p. 


Sruart, Colonel J. W., v.p. - 


TaNNeTT-WALKER, Colonel 
F. W,, v.v. 


Tuornton, Mr. T. W. - - 


Turner, Major-General Sir 
Alfred, K.c.B., R.A. 


Vickers, Mr. T. E., ¢.B., V.D. 


Vincent, Colonel Sir Howard, 
K.C.M.G., C.B, V.D., M.P., A.D.C. 


Watts, Colonel C. T., v.p. - 


Wei.incton, His Grace the 
Duke of, &.G., G.c.V.0. 


Wewyss, Colonel Right Hon. 
the Earl of, a.p.c. 


Wotse ey, Field-Marshal the 
Right Hon. G. J., Viscount, 


Commanding the North-Western 
District 


Commanding 2nd Middlesex Royal 
Garrison Artillery Volunteers 


Commanding 5th Battalion North- 
umberland Fusiliers 


Commanding 41st Regimental Dis- 
trict 


Commanding Grenadier Guards and 
4th City of London Volunteer In- 


fantry Brigade 


Commander-in-Chief - 


Commanding 16th (London Irish) 
Middlesex 


Commanding 1st Herefordshire Vol- 
unteer Battalion 


Secretary to the National Service 
League 


Commanding 2nd Bucks Eton College 
Volunteers 


Commanding 2nd Volunteer Battalion 
East Yorkshire Regiment 


Commanding 1st Argyll and Bute 
Royal Garrison Artillery Volunteers 


Commanding 3rd Volunteer Battalion 
West Yorkshire Regiment 
Printer and Publisher, Beckenham - 


Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces 


Chairman and Managing Director of 
Vickers- Maxim, Ltd. 


Commanding the Queen's West- 
minster Volunteers 


Commanding 1st Monmouthshire 
Royal Garrison Artillery Volunteers 


President National Service League - 


Late Colonel London Scottish Rifle 
Volunteers 


Late Commander-in-Chief 


16th June, 1903 - 


3rd Nov., 1903 - 


14th July, 1903 


5th Nov., 1903 - 


24th Nov., 193 - 


25th May, 1903 - 


5th Nov., 1903 - 


12th Nov., 1903 - 
28th Oct.,1903 —- 
18th Nov., 1903 - 
10th Nov., 1903 

11th Nov., 1903 - 


4th Nov., 1903 - 


21st July, 1903 - 


9th June, 1903, and 
30th June, 1903 


21st July, 1903 - 


4th Nov., 1903 


llth Nov., 1903 - 


28th Oct., 1903 - 


28th Oct.,1903  - 


9th June, 1903 - 


2611—2879 $3 


6954—7117 | 247 


4838—5176 | 171 


7957—8089 | 287 


12943—13078 | 455 


881--1134 32 


8375— 8482 | 308 


10042—10260 f 361 
6812—6053 | 239 

11342—11490 |. 407 
8840—8986 | 320 
9324—9444 | 339 


7684—7805 | 274 


5614—5696 | 195 


1734—2014 and] 66 & 
3608—3886 | 132 


5471—5613 191 


7806—7956 280 


9642—9764 | 300 


6786-—6811 238 


6690— 6785 233 


1457—1733, 54 


K.P, &c. 
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OF WITNESSES IN ORDER OF EXAMINATION. 


LIST 
Dare. NaME. DEsIGNATION. Questions, |Pacr 
: Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. G.| Director-General of Mobilisation and 1—352 1 
Feet ay, 1008 NICHOLSON, K.C.B. Military Intelligence 
. Day: Lieut-Gen. Sir Thomas | Adjutant-General to the Forces- -| 353—880 15 
Sn May 1903. Kgty-KEnny, K.C.B. 
Tarp Day: Field-Marshal Right Hon. | Commander-in-Chief - > =] 881—1134 32 
35th May, 1903. F. 8. Rosarts, Earl, v.c., 
E.G, etc. 
FourtH Day: Lieut.-General Sir Ian | Quartermaster-General to the Forces} 1135—1456 | 43 
26th May, 1903. HAMILTON, K.C-B., D.8.0, 
Fiera Day: Field Marshal Right Hon. | Late Commander-in-Chief- —- 1457-1733 | 54 
9th June, 1903. G. J. Jizeount ‘OLSELEY, 
K.P, etc. 
Major-General Sir Alfred | Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces | 1734-2014 | 4 
TURNER, K.C.B., R.A. 
Sixta Day: Lieut.-Col. C. C. Monro Commandant School of Musketry -| 2015—2327 17 
10th June, 1903. Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. Frencu, | Commanding the First Army Corps - | 2328—26]0 85 
K.C.B,, K.C.M.G. 
Seventa Day: Major-General H. Hattam| Commanding the North-Western | 2611—2879 93 
16th June, 1903. ARR, C.B,, C.M.G. : District 
Colonel P. H. N. Lake, c.z. - | Assistant Quartermaster-General for | 2880—3050 | 102 
Mobilisation 
Eicuta Day: Admiral Sir John Ommaney | Late Naval Lord of the Admiralty and | 3051-3210 | 110 
17th June, 1903. Hopkins, G.c.B, Controller of the Navy ; 
Major-Gen.Sir John Agpaas, | Late Director of Military Intelligence | 3211—3420 | 116 
K.C.M.G., etc. 
Nintu Day: Field Marshal His Royal | Commanding the Forcesin Ireland and | 3421—3607 | 125 
23rd June, 1903. Highness the Duke of| the Third Army Corps 
CoNNAUGHT AND STRATH- 
BARN, K.G., etc, 
Tentu Day: Major-General Sir Alfred | Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces | 3608—3886 | 132 
30th June, 1903. TURNER, K.C.B., R.A. : : 
Colonel A. H. Courrenay,| Commanding Fourth Battalion | 3887—4167 | 142 
.B. Scottish Rifles 
Eveventu Day: Colonel His Grace the Duke | Commanding the Third Battalion | 4168—4505 | 152 
Ist July, 1903. of BepForp. Bedfordshire Regiment 
Colonel BeEncr - Lampert, | Commanding Third Battalion Con-| 4506—4837 | 163 
C.M.G. naught Rangers 
Tweirt Day : Colonel Lord Algernon | Commanding Fifth Battalion North- | 4838—5176 | 171 
14th July, 1903. PERCY, A.D.C. umberland Fusiliers 
TuigteentA Day: | Mr. W. Johnson Gautoway, | Partner in the Firm of Galloway’s, of | 5177—5309 | 181 
15th July, 1903. MP. Manchester 
Mr. E. BauMER - : - | Secretary of the Sun Fire Office -| 5310—6391 | 185 
Mr. E. Alexander Durr — - | General Manager of Lloyd’s Bank -| 5392—5470 | 188 
Fouetgents Day: | Mr. T. E. Vickers, c.u., v.p. | Chairman and Managing Director of | 5471—8613 | 191 
2lst July, 1903. Vicker’s Maxim, Ltd. 
Mr. T. W. THorNTon - - | Printer and Publisher, Beckenham -| 56!4—5696 | 195 
Firteenta Day : Colonel J. D. LEcarp - Commanding Yorkshire Royal Garri- | 5697—6045 | 198 
22nd July, 1903. son Artillery (Militia) 
Sir Frederick Harrison  - | General Manager London and North | 6046—6127 | 212 
Western Railway 
Mr. Vincent Hit. = - | General Manager, South Eastern and | 6128—6205 | 216 
Chatham Railway 
Sixreenta Day : Colonel Viscount HarpincE | Commanding Seventh Battalion, Rifle | 6206—6539 | 220 
28th July, 1903. Brigade 
Mr. R. Woodman BurBIDGE General Manager of Harrod’s Stores, | 6540—6632 | 229 
Mr. Frank BELL -~—- - Director Messrs. Crosse and Black-| 6633—6689 | 231 
we 
Seventeenta Day : | Colonel the Right Hon. the | Late Colonel London Scottish Ritle | 6690—6785 | 233 
28th October, 1903. Earl of WEMYSS, A.D.C. Volunteers 
His Grace the Duke of | President National Service League -| 6786—6811 | 238 
WELLINGTON, K.G., G.C.V.0. , 
Service | 6812—6953 | 239 


Mr. George F. SHEE - - 


Secretary to the National 
League 
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List or WITNESSES IN ORDER OF EXAMINATION—continued. 


Dare. 


NAME. 


DESIGNATION. 


QUESTIONS. 


E1gHteenta Day : 
3rd Nov., 1903. 


NINEtKENTH Day: 
4th Nov., 1903. 


TwEnTIETH Day: 
bth Nov., 1903. 


Twenty-Frret Day : 


10th Nov., 1903. 


Twenty-SEconD 


Day: 


11th Nov., 1903. 


TwENTY-THIRD 


Day : 


12th Nov., 1903. 


Twenty-FourTH 


Day: 


Vith Nov., 1903. 


Twenty-Firta Day: 


18th Nov., 1903. 


TwENTY-SIXTH 


Day: 


19th Nov., 1903. 


TweENTY-SEVENTH 


Day: 


24th Nov., 1903. 


Colonel M. B. Pearson, ©.3.; 
v.D. 
Colonel R. K. Breney, c.B., 


v.D. 
Colonel W. M. ANGUS, C.B., 
vV.D. 


Colonel T. S. CavE, v.p. - 


Colonel F. W. Tannert- 
WALKER, V.D. 

Colonel Sir Howard VincENT, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., V.D., M.P., A.D.C. 


Colonel J. O. Quirk, c.B., 
D.8.0. 

Colonel W. C. Horstey, v.p. 

Colonel E. H. Batvey, v.p. - 


Colonel Sir H. Rosezrrs, 
Bart., v.D. 


Colonel Sir Ralph W. 
UperRUTRE RS Bart. 

Colonel H. A. ErskINg, V.D.- 

Colonel J. A. STAVELEY, V.D. 


Colonel E.T.Cuirrorp —- 


Colonel C. ALLEN, v.v. - - 


Colonel J. W. Stuart, v.D. 


Colonel H. R. Macrag, v.D. 


Colonel C. T. WaLtis, v.D. - 


Colonel R. Lauper, v.D.  - 
Colonel M. J. G. Scosrg, v.p. 
Colonel C. J. Hart, v.p.‘ - 


Colonel F. C. Orb, v.p.- - 


Colonel R. E. B. Crompton, 


C.B. 
Colonel A. B. Grant, v.D. - 


Major A. F.HoaRE -— - 
Captain M. F. Latuy -— - 
Major A. A. SOMERVILLE - 
Captain C. E. M. Hawkes- 
WORTH 

Colonel D. CamPBELL, V.D. - 
Colonel F. Haworts, v.p. - 
Lieut-Col. A. GinBey, V.D. - 
Lieut-Col. J. Marr, v.D. 


Colonel E. T. D. Corron- 
JODRELL, C.B. 


Lieut-Col. F. M. Buanp 
Lieut-Col. J. A. HucHes = - 


Colonel H. RicarDo, ¢.v.o. - 


Colonel R. C. MackENZzIg, V.D. 


Commanding 2nd Middlesex Royal 
Garrison Artillery Volunteers 

Commanding ‘7th Lancashire Royal 
Garrison Artillery Volunteers 

Commanding 1st Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Royal Garrison Artillery Volunteers 


Commanding Ist Volunteer Battalion 
Hampsbire Regiment 

Commanding 3rd Volunteer Battalion 
West Yorkshire Regiment 

Commanding The Queen’s . West- 
minster Volunteers 


Commanding 41st Regimental Dis- 
trict 

Commanding 20th (Artists) Middlesex 

Commanding 2nd Volunteer Battalion 
East Surrey Regiment 

Commanding 16th (London Irish) 
Middlesex 


Commanding 6th Volunteer Battalion 
Royal Highlanders 

Commanding 3rd Volunteer Battalion 
Northumberland Fusiliers 

Commanding 2nd Volunteer Battalion 
East Yorkshire Regiment 

Commanding Ist Middlesex Royal 
Engineer Volunteers 


Commanding 4th West Riding of 
Yorkshire Artillery Volunteers 

Commanding Ist Argyll and Bute 
Royal Garrison Artillery Volunteers 

Commanding the Queen’s Rifle Volun- 
teer Brigade 

Commanding 1st Monmouthshire 
Royal Garrison Artillery Volunteers 


Commanding 4th Durham Royal 
Garrison Artillery Volunteers 

Commanding 1st Herefordshire Volun- 
teer Battali 

Commanding Ist Volunteer Battalion 
Royal Warwickshire Resiment 

Commanding 1st (sloucestershire Royal 
Garrison Artillery Volunteers 


Commanding the Electrical Engineer 
Volunteers 
Commandin; 


1st Lanarkshire Royal 
Garrison 


rtillery Volunteers 

Commanding 1st Volunteer Battalion 
Highland Light Infantry 

1st (Hertfortshire) Volunteer Battalion 
Bedfordshire Regiment 


Oxford University Volunteer Battalion 

Commanding 2nd Bucks, Eton College 
Volunteers 

Commanding Rugby School Cadet 
Corps 

Commanding 1st Lanarkshire Royal 
Engineer Volunteers 


Commanding 3rd Volunteer Battalion 
Lancashire Fusiliers 

Commanding 1st Bucks, Volunteer 
Rifle Corps 

Commanding 2nd Volunteer Battalion 
Gordon Highlanders 

Commanding 2nd Cheshire Royal 
Engineer Volunteers 


Commanding Militia and Volunteer 
Artillery, North Western District 
Commanding Severn Division Royal 
Engineer Volunteers Submarine 

Miners 

Commanding Grenadier Guards and 
4th City of London Infantry 
Brigade 


6954—7117 
7118—7294 
7295—7534 


7535—7683 
7684—7805 
7806—7956 


7957—8089 


8090-—8219 
8220—8374 


8375—8482 


8483—8689 
8690—8839 
8840—8986 
8987—9122 


9124—9323 
9324—9444 
9445—9641 
9642-—-9765 


9766—10041 
10042—10260 
10261— 10481 


10482—10585 


10586— 10672 
10673—10872 
10873—11067 
11068—11141 
11142— 11341 
11342—11490 
11491—11617 


11618—11805 


11806— 12104 
12105—12260 
12261—12429 


12430—12588 


12589—12787 
12788—12942 


12943—13073 


Pacr. 


247 
254 


259 


268 
274 
280: 


287 


292° 
296 


302° 


307 
316- 
320 
325: 


331 


350- 


MINUTES 


1 


OF EVIDENCE 


TAKEN BEFORE 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION 


ON 


MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS. 


Tuesday, 19th May, 1903. 


FIRST DAY. 


PRESENT : 


His Grace The Duke or Norrox, K.G. (in the 


The Right Hon. The Eart or Dersy, K.G., G.C.B. 
Colonel The Eart or Marcu, C.B., A.D.C. 
Lt.-General The Lorp GrenFELt, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
Major-General Sir Cotertpce Grove, K.C.B. 

Sir Ratpw Henry Knox, K.C.B. 


Chair). 

Colonel O’CALLAGHAN-WesTROPP. 
Lt.-Colonel E. H. Liewetryn, M.P. 
Colonel E. Satrertawarre, V.D. 
Colonel J. A. Datmanoy, V.D. 
Spenser WILKINSON, Esq. 


H. W. W. McAnatty, Esq. (Secretary), 


Lieut-General Sir Winuiam G. Nicuotsoy, K.C.B,, called ; and Examined. 


1 (Chairman) You are Director-General of Mili- 
tary Intelligence and Mobilisation 7--Yes, 

2. And as such you are charged with “the preparation 
and maintenance of detailed plans for the military 
Defence of the Empire and for the organisation and 
webilisation of the Regular and Auxiliary Forces ?”— 

es, 


3, You have put in a Memorandum® on the Organisa- 
tion of the Auxiliary Forces considered in relation to 
the Military Defence of the Empire }—Yes. 

4. The first question that we stated that we should 
wish to ask you is: Does the statement of the require- 
ments from the Army and Anxiliary Forces contained in 
Mr. Stanhope’s Memorandum of the 1st of June, 1491 
(presented to Parliament in 1901, Cd. 607), still hold 
good? If not, in what respect and to what extent has 
it been moditied 1-1 doubt it still holding good. 

5. In what respect ?9~I cannot say that it has ever 
been cancelled or authoritatively moditied. I would 
explain that, when I took up iy present appointment, 
the first thing that I took in hand was an investigation 
of the military requirements of the Empire in the event 
of the most serious war in which we were likely to be 
engaged, which apparently had never been investigated 
before ; and in the autumn of 1901 T put forward a 
(reer explaining what the views of the Intelligence and 
‘Othsation Department were with reference. to these 
military requirements, ‘That Paper ix now before the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, but up to the present 
‘me no authoritative decision has been *ronounced with 
Teference thereto. I have written a short note about 
Mr, Stanhope’s Memorandum, which, if the Commission 
4pprove, T can read and put in. 

6. If you kindly will, I think it will be the best mode 
t adopt ?- -At the date of Mr. Stanhope’s Memorandum 
of Ist June, 1891, the strategical requirements of the 

“impire as a whole had not been fully studied, and our 


* See Appendix A, Report Volume. <4 
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Continental responsibilities in Asia, North America and 
Africa were but imperfectly realised. These respon- 
sibilities have of late years increased, in proportion as 
the adjacent possessions of other civ ised Powers have 
developed and have been brought into close touch with 
our land frontiers. The Memorandum appears, there- 
fore, to have laid somewhat undue stress on home 
defence, and to have made insufficient provision for the 
general needs of the Empire. As a result of this 
+femorandum, at the outbreak of the South African War, 
although the total establishments of the Regular Army 
and the Auxiliary Forces amounted to 750,000 men, 
of whom 630,000 were normally quartered in the United 
Kingdom, only two Y 


Army Corps and one Cavalr Di 
sion—about 70,000 men in all—were organised and avail- 
able for despatch across the seas for the reinforcement 
of any part of the Empire that might be attacked, or for 
offensive action. Moreover, this foree was, under Mr. 
Stanhope’s scheme, an integral part of the Field Army 
for the defence of the United Kingdom against invasion, 
and was therefore assigned two perfectly distinet duties 
which could not be performed simultaneously. The tirst 
phase of the war in South A frica showed that a force of 
only 70,000 men was quite inadequate to our needs, We 
had thus exhausted our organised Field Army, and were 
obliged hastily to improvise further units and gradually 
build up therewith the Field Army to a total strength 
of 250,000 men. An army hastily 
y obviously labours unde 


Tequirements of the 
t by the detinition of “the 
anisation ” given in Mr, Stan. 
Under the Six Army Corps 
Army Corps and three Cavalry Brigades 


A 


Lt-Generat 
Sir Wr, 
Nivholson, 


19 May, 1963. 


Lt-General 
Sir W. G. 
Nicholson. 


19 May, 1903. 


2 


will be available for despatch across the seas; but the 
present views of the War Office as to the total over-sea 
demands, to which our military forces are liable in time 
of war, are xet forth in paragraph 5 of the Memorandum 
of the 11th May, 1993, which has been laid before 
the Royal Commission.*. The War Office estimate 
of the number of effective troops needed for home 
defence, in addition to those required for duty abroad, 
are stated in paragraph 4 of the same Memoran- 
dun. It will be observed, however, that the question of 
the strength of the foree which should be maintained 
for the defence of the United Kingdom, is still under 
the consideration of His Majesty’s Government. 


_ 7. (Earl of March.) It is still under consideration, 
you say !—Yes. In paragraph 4 of the printed Mentor- 
andum the strength of the hostile force that could be 
landed in this country is said to be a matter o+ which 
there is a diversity of opinion. We must have an 
authoritative opinionas to the power of the Navy to secure 
the immunity of the United Kingdom from invasion. 
Until we have that, until His Majesty’s Government settle 
whether the Naval view or the Military view is correct, 
it is almos* impossible to decide what force you require 
to defend the United Kingdom. 


8. (Chatrman.) Do you imagine that that is a point 
on which an carly decision will be come to !—1 hope so. 
That matter is under the consideration of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence. 


9. You appreciate that there is a certain vagueness 
in our position until that question is settled!—Yes, there 
has been a vagueness for many years on that point. 
The Navy of late years have said that they cin secure 
the absolute immunity of the United Kingdom from 
invasion, but the War Office have never quite agreed to 
that, nor has the nation generally, I think, believed it. 

10. Just to finish with Mr. Stanhope’s Memorandum. 
would it be rizht to understand that the scheme laid 
down by Mr. Brodrick in 1901 might bz taken as super- 
seding it ?—It may be taken as superseding it. 

11. The one will be ancicnt history, and the other will 
be as far up-to-date as we can get?—Yes. But so_ far 
as regards the Six Army Corps scheme, which provides 
three Army Corps and three Cavalry Brigades for 
service abroad, in the Paper which I have spoken of 
just now, our calculations indicate that that is an 
inadequate force; that three Army Corps and three 
Cavalry Brigades would not be sufficient in the most 
serious war in which we are likely to be engaged. 

12. At the conclusion of Mr. Stanhope’s Memorandum 
there is a remark with regard to the improbability of the 
force being sent abroad, which, I should gather from 
what you have been saying just now, is a somewhat 
disputed idea Yea, with regard to any European War ; 
but by a European War I fancy it was intended to mean 
that, we were very unlikely to engage ourselves in a war 
on the Continent of Europe. But there are other places, 
such as, for example, the North West Frontier of India, 
and possily elsewhere, where we might be absolutely 
compelled. to engage in action away from the United 
Kingdom. 

13. The second question we have put is: Are the four 
forces af 150,000, 120,000, 39,000 and 30,000, mentioned 
in paragraph 4 of the War Office Memorandum of the 1th 
of May, 193, intended to be composed of (2) Regular 
Forces only, or (4) Auxiliary Forces only, or () of 
Regular and Auxiliary Forces combined, and, if of 
Regular and Auxiliary Forces combined, in’ what 
proportions } Of what proportions of the various Arms— 
Artillery, Infantry, ete. —do the — four forces, 
whether composed of Regulars, Auxiliaries, or 
Regulars and — Auxiliaries combined, — consist ?— 
JT have a Return, [ do not know whether you would like 
me to read it; it is a somewhat complicated Return. 
The force of 159,000 men mentioned in paragraph 4 as 
being reqnired for defensi isons at home, is, under 
existing conditions, that is to say, under the ey 
standard of efticiency and training of the Auxiliary Forces, 
intended to be composed of 16,000 Regulars, 2,000 Yeo- 
manry, 36,000 Militia and 96,000 Volunteers. I have 
viven all the details, which I will hand in ; I will not 
trouble you by reading them all out. The 120,000 men 
mentioned in paragraph 4 as allotted to the Mobile Force 
for England are intended to be composed as follows :— 
‘ 15, Militia 39,534, Yeomanry 6,993, and 
Volunteers 38,064. Tl 000 men referred to also in 
paragraph 4 as composing the Mobile Force for Ireland 
would be made up of 3,000 Regulars, 4,000 Yeomanry and 
23.000 Militia, Tie 30,000 men shown in paragraph tas 
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intended for cadres of depdts and training units repre- 
sent the eno and other training staffs necessarily left 
behind at the headquarters of regimental districts in the 
case of Regulars and. Militia; and at the headquarters of 
units in the case of the Yeomanry and Volunteers, for 
the enlistinent of recruits and their preliminary training. 
They would be made up as follows :—12,000 Regulars, 
5,000 Militia, 2,500 Yeomanry and 10,500 Volunteers. 
The effect of that, you will observe, will be that under 
existing conditious we require for those purposes, namely 
for the purposes of home defence, 61,759 Regulars, but 
in the Memorandum (paragraph 6), under the Heading, 
“to meet the above requirements the following troops 
will be available,” that is to say, oversea requirements, 
the number given is 395,618, from whom 80,000 are 
deducted, leaving total effectives of 315,618 ; but from 
that 315,618, it is obvious that under existing conditions 
you must deduct the Regulars required for home defence, 
namely, 61,759, which shows that instead of having any 
surplus in our Regular troops we have a deficit, even 
to meet the requirements of 288,000 men for service 
abroad ; and that number, 288,000, makes no provision 
whatever for any expeditionary force that we may require, 
apart indeed from frontier defence, which means 
prey the defence of the North West frontier of 
ndia. 

14. There was a further question as to the proportions 
of the various arms composing these various divitions?— 
J will not read it out ; I will hand in this paper, which 
gives the Artillery, Engineers, and everything.* 

15, (Sir Ralph Knor.) You might say how many of 
the’61,000 Regulars are Artillery {—These tables give the 
number of each arm, Regulars, Militia, Yeomanry and 
Volunteers, stating whether they belong tu Cavalry, 
Artillery, Engineers, andeverything. Out of the force of 
61,000, 25,304 are Artillery. 

16. Nearly half of them are Artillery 1—Yes. 

17. (Colonel Dalmahoy.). Ave these mostly Garrison 
Artillery Yes. 

18. (Sir Coleridye Grove.) All garrison artillery !—~Not 
all garrison artillery ; because with a mobile force you 
would have some brigade divisions of Field Artillery, both 
in Ireland and in England. 


19. (Sir Ralph Knox.) And they are included in the 
25,000 }—Yes they are included in the 25,000. The 
Return does not give the units of them, but I could 
produce that information if it is wanted. 


20. (Chairman.) Our third point is: Is it con- 
sidered that the force of 400,000 men referred to 
in sub-Paragraph 2 of Paragraph 4 of the Memorandum 
of the 11th of May might or might not be reduced 
with reference to the considerations mentioned. in 
sub-Paragraph 3 of Paragraph 4? What you have . 
been saying alludes to that, but I do not know that 
it exactly clears up tha point, does it {—The question 
as to the reduction of the strength of our Auxiliary Forces. 
can only be answered having regard to the standard of 
elficiency at which those forces are in the future to be 
maintained, and to the extent of the responsibilities 
which are to be thrown upon them in time of war. Four 
different. or alternative assumptions may be made.on 
these points, viz. :—(a) That the responsibilities of the 
Auxiliary Forces are limited to hume defence, and: 
that the present standard of efticiency is not raised. 
(4) That, the responsibilities remaining limited | as 
ahove, the standard of efficiency is sutticiently im- 
piored to allow of the reduction of the 2nd Line of. 
‘olunteers at present allotted for the defence of London, 
but that a stitfening of Regular troops will still be neces- 
sary to ensure the efliciency of the home defence force. 
With reference to that assumption L may remark that up 
to the present date the number of volunteers allotted to 
the defence of London, taking them on their establish- 
ments, has been 179,000. 


zl. For the defence of London 1—For the defence of 
London alone, which is referred to in this Memorandum 
as surplus volunteers who have been assigned to defen- 
sive positions round London, The surplus volunteers, 
the Commission must realise, up to date have amounted 
to nearly 180,000, taking their establishments, What 
their actual strength will be we never can tell, because it 
varies from time to time, but that is their establishment 
strength. 

22. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Are not the words “For 
the defence of London and for the defensi»le positions 
inadvance”?—I am speaking not of London itself, but 
ef those defensive positions which have been taken up 
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be made onthe Militia and Volunteers for eervice abroad ! + Le-General 
—It is suggested that the modifications in. the terms of Sir W.G. 
service of the Militia or the organization of special Nicholsor.. 


service sections of Militia, Yeomanry and Volunteers, 19 Vay, 1903. 


io- Essex and other places surrounding London at a 
considerable distance. ce 

+93. (Chatrnian.) What exactly do vou mean by the 
word “surplus” as applied to surplus volunteers 1— 


It means the spare volunteers; it 1s not a very clear 
expression, and I. was endeavouring to explain to the 
Commission that the surplus volunteers really amounted 
“to a very large proportion of the force, that is to 
say, the volunteer force. 

24, About four-fifths. of the whole force ?—It is a 
considerable proportion. 

25. (Earl of March.) I do not see where the word 
“surplus” comes in. 

26, (Chairman.) Where are the others supposed to 
be!—The others were allotted to these garrisons 
and naval bases and defended ports, and a portion 
of them to the 4th, 5th and 6th Army Corps. I 
take now the third alternative assumption: (c) That, 
the responsibilities being still limited to home defence, 
-the standard of training is so raised as to allow 

of the effective force actually required for home 

defence being entirely composed of auxiliary troops 
without any stiffening of regulars; and (d) That 
the auxiliary forces are utilised to assist the regular 
forces in their over-sea duties in time of war. Under 
the first assumption (that is the question of a reduc- 
tion of the strength of our auxiliary forces) the whole of 

the militia and an establishment strength of 329,000 

volunteers are allotted to the field army and garrisons 

(that is the coast garrisons) laid down in the existing 

scheme for home defence. This allotment makes due 

allowance for deticiencies in establishments, non-etfec- 
tives, recruits, etc., and leavesan excess in establishment 
:of 26,000, and in actual strength of about 18,000 men 
over acttial requirements. These men chiefly belong to 
- surplus Corps of Garrison Artillery, and under existing 
conditions this surplus could be reduced. These, I may 
say, are surplus Corps of Garrison Artillery, chiefly in 
_ Ireland., Under the second assumption (which was that 
the standard of efficiency is sutticiently improved to 
allow of the reduction of the 2nd Line of Volunteers at 
present allotted for the defence of London, that is to say, 
the 179,000 men) the answer will show that under the 
second assumption the forces required for the defence of 
the United Kingdom would be composed of the following 
proportion of rogular and auxiliary forces :—61,75¢ 

regulars, 18,434. Yeomanry, 104,859 Militia, and 144,864 

Volunteers, giving a total of 32 .916 as the force 
for the defence of the United Kingdom. That is to 
say, as I explained before, exclusive of a force of 

179,000 men with one hundred batteries. Comparing 
these figures with the future strength of the auxiliary 
forces estimated in the footnote to paragraph 3 of 

the War Oftice Memorandum which t have put in, 
the following surpluses appear: Yeomanry, 11,500 ; 

Militia, 55,000; Volunteers, 85,000, or a total surplus 
of 151,500. It will be observed, however, that the 
allotment of some 61,000 regulars to home garrisons 

will reduce the total number of regulars available for ser- 
vice abroad in time of war to about 250,000 men, t.¢.,about 
40,000 less than the strength needed, ercluatve of ex- 
peditionary forces, That is what I explained just now 
when I said that the 61,000 should be deducted. As 
regards the deductions under the third assumption, 
namely, that the standard of training is so raised as to 
admit of the force tor home defence bemg entirely com- 
posed of anxiliary troops, the future strength 
of the auxiliary forces under the existing system 
estimated in the footnote above referred to gives a total 
of 420,000 of all ranks. Under assumption (c) therefore, 
there would be an excess of 90,000 men over the 330,000 
effectives needed for hoine defence. But the deduction 
necessary for medically unfit and recruits would swallow 
up most of this apparent excess. Therefore, ;there 
is no excess, you may say, on that assumption. 
Under the fourth assumption, that is to say, that the 
auxiliary forces are utilised to assist the regular forces 
outside the United Kingdom, any margin left over after 
deducting recruits and sick from the surplus shown 
under the assumptions (4) and (c) would free for ex- 
peditionary purposes a proportion of regular troops 
employed on garrison duty abroad. — Under assumption 

(d), therefore, the present strength of the auxiliary forces 

should certainly not be reduced. § 

27. Our fourth question i Is the object of the 
modifications of the terms of service of the Militia, and 
of the organization of special sections of the Militia and 
Volunteers (referred to in Paragraph 7) to. meet any 
deficiency there may be of Regular troops for service 
abroad, and if so, is it contemplated that further calls may 
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should be considered with a view (a) to allowing a 
sutficient proportion of etfective regular troops being 
allotted as a stiffening to the hume defeuce force; or 
(2) to allowing the organization of expeditionary forces 
for purposes of local attack or in fulfilment of treay 
obligations, That second paragraph means that at 
present under the War Office printed Memorandum you 

ave not a single man to spare. Supposing you want to 
attack, say, a foreign aval base, or anything else, you 
have nobody available, no regular troops whatever, It 
we could utilise the Militia to take part in a war over 
the sea, then we should have available a sufficient force, 
we imagine, to meet these requirements in the way of 
expeditionary action. 


22. The fifth question was: In the event of the 
whole or portion of the Mil being sent abroad, they 
havingon enlistment contracteda liability to serve abroad, 
or of the whole or portion o° the Militia having gone 
abroad after volunteering for such service on the oceur- 
rence of an emergency, is it contemplated to fill their places 
in the Home Defence cadres by the use of the Militia 
Ballot machinery, either with or without modification ?— 
In reply to the question whet in the event of the 
whole or any portion of the Militia having been scnt 
abroad in time of war—they having either engaged or 
volunteered to serve abroad in ich an emergency-—- it 
is proposed to fill their places in the Home Defence 
cadres by the use of the Militia Ballot machinery, either 
with or without modification, it is evident ‘that 
in a war of such magnitude as to make it 
necessary to withdraw from the United Kingdom not 
only the bulk of the Regular Army but also any large 
proportion of the Militia, a considerable period must 
elapse before all could have left this country—probably 
from four to six months. ] may explain that the reason 
why we make that assumption is that we do not 
imagine that we should have got such command of the 
sea until the end of that period as would justify the 
Admiralty in saying that we could despatch a large 
number of troops out of the United Kingdom. 

29. How long do you put it?—From four to six 
months, 

30. Could not any military contingent be sent abroad 
under that time if war were declared 1—I do not think 
so, in the case of a large force, withont incurring con- 
siderable risk. I imagine that that would be the view of 
the Admiralty,even if they put it at as short aperiodasfour 
to six months, that is to say, in the event ofa very serious 
war with a strong naval Power or with one or more— 
with two strong maritime Powers. 


31. (Earl of March.) That means, in short, that the 
safety of England from invasion cannot be guaranteed 
under less time than four to six months ; is that what you 
mean }—No, that is not what [ mean: but that the seas 
would not be sufficiently safe to enable us to send any 
large forces, expeditionary or as reinforcements, abroad, 
because in the opinion of the Admiralty transports are 
singularly liable to attack. 


32. (Chairman.) In the case of the South African 
War, had we had fears of invasion we con!d not have 
troops to South Africa under some four to six month 
ing which our Navy would have been preparing the way 
for transports passing in safety ?—I imagine that that 
would be the view of the Admiralty. 


33, (Lord Grenyell.) Ithink you said two fleets, not 
one }—We have assumed in our calculations, naturally. 
the most serious war in which we were likely to be 
engaged, which involved a war with one very strong 
naval Power and another certainly a fairly strong naval 
Power, But I imagine, taking the instance of tle South 
Arican War, that if we had heen at war with a con- 
tinental power at the time, it would have been a some- 
what hazardous business, until we had gained absolute 
sea command, to send any large reinforcements from the 
United Kingdom to South Africa. . 


34. (Chairman.) But 1 think you have not finished 
your answer ?7—Tt is assumed. that, as in. the cas 
the South African War, recruiting for both the regular 
and the Auxiliary forces would, from the earli 4 
moment, be thrown open and pushed on as much 
as possible; and also that the Government of the 
day would settle at an carly date what new units 
were to be raised to take the pliee in the Home 
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Defence Army Corps of those which had left the coun- 
try. There would, therefore, have been a considerable 
period, that is to say, from four to five months, in which 
to judge how far voluntary enlistment was likely to 
fill the ranks. That seems rather contradictory, but it 
is not contradictory in fact, because it is conceivable 
that we might be engaged in a war with one Power 
which necessitated the sending of large reinforcements, 
we will say for example to India, and that another 
Power, having secret agreement with the first Power, 
might wait till we had sent the main part of our rein- 
forcements away, and then suddenly declare war against 
us. That, I presuine, would be a position of the greatest 
danger. We should have denuded the United Kingdom 
of our Regular Troops imagining that we had 
ouly one enemy to face,and then should be suddenl 

brought face to face with the second enemy, at whic 

time there would be the greatest danger of invasion, and 
probably we should have no Regular Troops, practically 
speaking, for Home Defence, or very few. However, 
that is a digression. Possibly, only in the event of 
voluntary enlistment failing to effect this, would _com- 
pulsory enrolment, in the shape of the Militia Ballot 
-Act be resorted to. The machinery of the Militia Ballot 
Act in its present form appears to have many 
defects, and would probably give rise to many 
ditficultigs. It would therefore require amendment. 
From a purely military point of view a Militia 
Ballot Act, without allowing substitutes, would 
appear to present considerable advantages, but its work- 
ing could not be tested until after it had been brought 
into force. It is doubtful whether, if the amendment 
and enforcement of the Act were postponed until the 
United Kingdom had been denuded of Regular Troops 
and a large portion of its Militia, the recruits thus 
obtained would be fit for some time to take an active 
part in the duties of Home Defence. 


35. I think in what yeu have been telling us and in 
the papers which you are leaving with us, you have 
practically dealt with all our five questions 1—I think 
so. 


36. (Earl of Derby.) With reference to Question Sand 
your answer just now, would the position be this : that 
hostilities must have commenced in some form, or a 
state of preparation for war must have existed in some 
form four or five months, at least, before the Admiralty 
could, so to speak, guarantee the safety of the convoys 
of foreign expeditions, and that then, and only then, 
would the position arise for the taking of other measures 
which might be required to reinforce the Home Defence, 
such as a revision of the Ballot Act, and so forth. Or I 
may put it arother way; would it be necessary, in your 
opinion, for the 1 ary measures of defence, that the 
Acts regarding enlistment. and allowing the Militia and 
Volunteers to serve abroad under their standing engage- 
ment would have to be revised only after the war started ? 
—As regards the Militia, if we are to employ the Militia to 
any large extent for service abroad in time of war, it 
seems to me that we ought at once to alter their present 
terms of enlistment. Their enlistment isa voluntary 
enlistment, and from what I can hear there would be 
very slight objection on the part of the Militia which 
they enlist at present to accept the liability to serve 
abroad in time of war, But it would be impossible to 
introduce that hability on the outbreak of war, because 
the men would have enlisted under terms which did not 
admit of it. 


37. In fact, following from that as part of the 
necessary scheme of defence, you would require to have 
somearrangements beforehand under which the Auxiliary 
forces would be so far developed as to set free the 
Regular forces for almost any point where they would 
be wanted 1—Quite so; but not only that ; so far as we 
can calculate, we have a considerable deticiency of 
Regular forces for action over-sea, in the event, as I say, 
of the most serious war in which we are likely to be 
engaged: and as it is so expensive to increase the 
Regular Army, in fact at present there is a tendency to 
say it must be reduced, the only possible alternative is to 
render the Militia available for service abroad in the event 
of war, 


38. (Lord Grenfell.) It would make no difference to 
the numbers 1—Of course the Militia Ballot, if it could 
be really carried out, is a most attractive form of raising 
a very economical Army, and a very large Army. I 
worked out roughly a scheme last year, supposing the 
nation would stand compulsory service, in that form ; 
and it is obvious that if you take, say, 70,000 men a 
year for the Militia and for the first year, embody 


them and train them for the entire year, keeping 
them with the colours, say, for three years, and the next 
year train them for a month, and the third year for a 
month, and then let them go for five yearsintothe Reserve, 
and make them also liable for foreign service in the 
event of war, you can raise a force of something near 
200,000 Militia with the colours, and, say, 300,000 men 
with the Reserve. By that means you raise 500,000 
nen, 


39. (Str Ralph Knox.) You take 70,000 men a year 
by ballot ?—Yes. I heard in an indirect way from the 
delegates of the Trades Unions that their nomnal pro- 
portion of unemployed men in the United Kingdom, 
who have to be supported by the Trades Unions, is 
about 100,000. The Trades Unions, I imagine, would 
be exceedingly glad that the Nation should support the 
men and train them as soldiers ; it does them no harm 
if they are unemployed ; it does not diminish the pro- 
ductive capacity of the country in any way. 


_ 40. Can you secure that the ballot shall fall upon those 
individuals {—No, you must have a ballot without sub- 
stitutes, but still, there is that surplus population. 


41. (Karl of Derby.) I was going to ask another 
question about that surplus population, of which you 
have been speaking, Will not a very large proportion 
of the men out of work be unfit for service of any 
kind ?—That would very likely be the case ; on the other 
hand, many of them are members of Trades Unions. 


42. (Sir Ralph Knor.) — Your assumption is that the 
unemployed man is the balloted man, is it not 7—I do 
not think the ballot would ever work if you have sub- 
stitutes, first, for social reasons, and, secondly, because 
the great difficulty in the present day is to get officers 
for the Army. When you enlarge the Army in time of 
war you have no officers and non-commissioned officers 
for the enlarged Army. 


43. (£arl of Derby.) Tasked these questions because 
so large a proportion of the scheme seems to rest upon 
the assumption that the forces abroad must either be 
partly composed, or largely reinforced, with men from 
the Militia. You would have to depend upon the 
Militia, to a great extent, and upon the Volunteers, for 
the men to fill up the ranks abroad 1-—Yes ; we calcula- 
ted that the deficiences in the Regular troops to meet 
our requirements, outside the United Kingdom in the 
most serious war m which we are likely to be engaged, 
is about 100,000 men. 


44. (Str Coleridge Grove.) I want to ask you a few 
questions about this War Office paper ; there are some 
points in it as to which I do not teel certain whether I 
understand the meaning or not. I pass over for a moment 
the first three aragraphs, which are mainly general and 
historical, and | come to Paragraph 4. Paragraph 4 says, 
“The strength of the hostile forcewhich, having regard to 
the existing balance of sea power, could be landed in this 
country isa matter on which there is adiversity of opinion. 
It is held by some that the Navy can guarantee the com- 
plete protection of the United Kingdom against the 
danger of invasion by any larger force than from 5,000 
to 10,000 men.” What does the word “some” mean? 
Does it mean the Admiralty |—Yes. 


45. We may take it that that is the view of the 
Admiralty !—That is the view of the Admiralty. 


46. Is it also the view of the War Oftice 1—No, it is 
not the view of the War Office, as you will remember, no 
doubt. I think you were a member of the Landing 
Places Committee. 


47. I remember it perfectly well.—You know much 
more about it, then, than I do. 


48 May I ask, perhaps as a preliminary question 
which I ought to have asked first. Has this Paper whichis 
submitted to us been before the Committee of Defence? 
This War Office Paper of the 11th May, 1903, does it repre- 
sent the views of the Committee of Imperial Defence }— 
No, it has not been before them, but this specific question 
was raised in other Papers, and is before the Committee of 
Imperial Defence. 


49, Yes, but [ am speaking generally of this Paper. 
This has not been considered by the Committee of 
Imperial Defence }—No. 


50. Then whose views does it represent? Does it 
represent the views of the War Office Council, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and the Secretary of State 1—It may 
be held to represent the views of the Commander-in- 
Chief and the Secretary of State. 
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51. We may take it as an authoritative expression of 
the present views of the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Secretary of State 7- Yes. 


52. Of course, weighty and important as these views 
are, they cannot be taken as eompletely final until the; 
have been ratified by the Committee of Defence,and. 
presume, afterwards by His Majesty’s Government. We 
cannot therefore take it that the scheme embodied in this 
Memorandum is a final scheme, but we must consider it 
rather in the light of a more or less tentative one, subject 
to revision by the Comunittee of Defence 1— Certainly. 


53. Then I may take it that this is simply the present 
War Office Scheme, which we cannot take as certain 
whether it will be acted upon or not 7—Certainly, that 


is 80, 


54. Now, I goon. I take it that in Paragraph 4 the 
word “some” refers to the Admiralty view, but that 
that Admiralty view is not at present concurred in by 
the War Oftice 7—No. 

45. Therefore the point remains an open one between 
the two Departinents 7—Yes. 


56. Then further on in the same paragraph it is stated 
that “no authoritative decision has yet been given as to 
the force which should be maintained for the de- 
fence of the United Kingdom.” Your explanations 
amount to this: That the authoritative decision that 
was given has been abandoned, and that a fresh decision 
has not yet been obtained. I do not want to put 
words into your mouth !—That is so, at least until it is 
cancelled, and Mr. Stanhope’s Memorandum has never 
been formally cancelled ; but I have never been able to 
discover on what data Mr. Stanhope’s Memorandum 
was based ; there is nothing in the War Office that I can 
tind to show that at any time were the military require- 
ments of the Empire exhaustively considered. 


57. You have explained to us that the position really 
is, that at present there is no authoritative or settled 
acheme which may be taken as accepted by the War 
Office and the Commmitteeof Defence?—That is so; it is be- 
fore the Committee of Defence and will be considered. 
They meet once a week and it takes some time getting all 


these things dealt with. 


58. Similarly, to clear up these things as I go along, 
in that same paragraph it is said, “Pending any other 
decision by His Majesty's Government, it appears reason- 
able to conclude that until a complete sea command is 
acquired a field Army of that strength should be main- 
tained in Ergland.” Those words “ it appears reasonable 
to conclude ” I suppose we may interpret as “the War 
Office considers 1” —-Yes. 

59, Now, going on to paragraph 5, IT come to the 
words “Tt is considered that the oversea duties of the 
Army in time of war are fourfold”; I take it that 
means the regular Army }—Yes. 


10-63, Referring to the answer to requirement (i) in 
paragraph 5, “in the case of India being threatened, may 
be assessed at 120,000 men, who, it is assnmed, may have 
been sent ont of the United Kingdom before any com- 
plications with Foreign Powers, involving fear of 
Invasion had arisen.” You have explained to us your 
view with regard to this, namely, that it might be pos- 
sible for us to be led on to sending all the Regulars we 
could abread and then suddenly to find some other 


Power intervening ?—Yes. 


64. Then in answer to (¢’7.) it is stated that under 
present conditions “it is estimated that the number of 
regular troops assizned to Home Defence would not be 
sufficient, after sea command has been gained, to 
earry out expeditions, which would be necessary 
to ensure substantial results.” That is to say, 
that the War Ottice on the one hand considers that it is 
one of the oversea duties of the Army to be able to 
despatch smaller expeditionary forces for the purpose of 
local attack or for the fulfilment of Treaty obligations ; 
and at the same time is of opinion that the existing 
strength of the Regular Army would not enable it to 
effect that object ?—Certainly. If you deduct from 
those figures, as you must do—they have not been 
deducted, but you ought properly to deduct from 
the available troops, as [ mentioned before, the 61,000 
men that you have allotted to your Home Garrisons— 
You reduce your 315,000 men to about 250,000, so that 


you are not evenable to carry out your reinforce- 
ments 


65. The answer to requirement (dv.), namely, “the pro- 
vision of drafts to replace wastage ” is, that it may be 
assessed at at least 50,000. The wastage of the Army 
of course depends to a great extent upon how long the 
war gocs on, For how long a period would that 50,000 
suftice (It depends not only on the length of the war 
but also on the nature of the climate and the strength 
of the force ; because the stronger the force the fewer 
the casnalties generally. But in South Africa 1 do not 
think the casualties exceeded 7 per cent. per annum. 


66. But then there was a loss of effectives by tem- 
porary illness ?—But it was something extraordinarily 
small. It was very slightly in excess, including men 
killed, wounded and everything, of the ordinary wastage 
in India in peace time. 


67. There is, I know, unless it has been destroyed, a 
Paper in the War Office in which that question is gone 
into, and the wastage of other armies in campaigns has 
been considered. I am speaking from memory, and I 
do not like to be at all positive, but my impression is 
that the conclusion that is come to in that Paper is, that 
in the first six months of war we should have to 
provide for 40 per cent. of the force engaged ?—I will 


Kook into that. 


68. I say that entirely subject to correction 1—These 
figures were worked out by Colonel Lake, and no doubt 
you will examine him ; 1 will make a note that he will 


give full details about it. 


69. When we go on I see that while the provision 0 
drafts to provide against wastage is put down as at least 
50,000, the first draft to replace casualties is put down 
in what T call the balance sheet as 30,000 ?—Yes; the 
reason of that is supposed to be that from the troops 
immediately available to meet the above requirements 
the medically untit and young soldiers have been de- 
ducted. It was supposed that in the course of three or 
four mouths a proportion of these medically unfit and 
young soldiers would have become fit, and therefore 
might be used, 20,000 of them to complete these 50,000, 


70. Tam not taking exception in any way 1—But that 
is the explanation of it. 


71. All that it results in is, that when you come to 
this further paragraph, which says “Allowing for a 
shortage at any given moment the only troops left avail- 
able to stiffen the auxiliary forces, or for the formation 
of smaller expeditionary forces for local attack, would 
be the cadres of depots, recruits, and partially-trained 
men,” you ought to add to that “and to supply the 
further needs of the Army with regard to wastage ”1— 
Yes. 

72. Another item to count against our Home Army ?— 
Yes. 

73. There is only one question more that I want to 
ask you sbeut this Paper, and for that I must ask you to 
go back to the beginning, to paragraph 1. Paragraph T 
states generally the importance of a proper organization 
of our military forces, with which of course everyone 
will agree. It then goes on to say. “It is suggested, 
therefore, that the attention of the Royal Commission 
on the Auxiliary Forces should be directed primarily to 
-the consideration of the responsibilities which are at 
present imposed on those forces in time of war, and 
whether any changes should be made in the nature of 
such responsibilities, having regard to the demands 
which may be made on the Army as a whole.” Now our 
reference is this : we are asked to say what changes are 
required in order to bring the Militia and Volunteers 
intoa condition of military efficiency and adequate 
strength. But here, in this, it is suggested, not only that 
we shall inquire into what is necessary to make them 
etticient, but that we shall go into the question of what 
duties they shall be employed upon: in fact this 
requests the Commission to advise (to put it simply) 
as to whether or not the defence of the Unite 
Kingdom should be left to the Auxiliary forces, and 
whether or not the Auxiliary forces should be made 
available for service abroad. That is, I take it, the 
change in the nature of their responsibilities which is 
contemplated in this second half of paragraph 1.—Yes. 


74. [ only wanted to be clear as to its meaning 1— 
Yes; but then how can the Royal Commission decide 
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in their own minds what duties the Auxiliary. Forces 
have to perform. 


75. I only wanted’ to be quite clear that in taking 
this ‘as a War Office Paper, that was the meaning 1— 


‘ Yes ; I understand that to be the meaning. 


* wpon this Paper; and that is upon the statement in para- : 


76. There is one more question I want to ask you 


greph 6 that the establishments can never be exceeded. 
at of course means, cannot be exceeded without the 


- sanction of Parliament?—Yes. 


- training of its officers. 


77. Therefore the whole of these calculations and 
considerations are based upon the establishments 
which the Secretary of State has asked Parliament to 
sanction]—Yes. 


78. And it would be open to him to ask for larger 
establishments if he considered it desirable ?—Yes. 


79. What I am anxious to arrive at is, that there 
is no neccxsary fixity about these figures, but that 
they simpiy represent what would happen in view 
of the number of men that the Secretary of State 
acting on his responsibility as such, has thought 
fit to ask the country to provide!—Yes; that is so. 


80. Now I can leave that Paper. You have 
already stated that the views of the Admiralty and 
the War Office have not been brought together with 
regard to any question of what force could be landed 
on these shores, but that question is now under con- 
sideration?—It is under consideration. 


81. Can you holdoutany hope of an early settlement?—- 
Ithink so. It has already engaged attention, and it is 
one of: the-questions noted for early discussion. 


82. Because of course it is practically the first point 
which has to be settled before we can consider what our 
military arrangements should be 1—Certainly. 


83. That is still unsettled, and we must accept that. 
You stated in your evidence just now that it was im- 
possible to increase the Regular Army in view of the 
present state of public feeling, or something to that 
effect !—That is so. 


’ 84, And that therefore we must fall back upon the 
militia and auxiliary forces 1—Yes. 


85. I presume we may take it that the nation is open 
to be educated on these points, and that its objection 
to an increase of the Regular Army might be modified 
if it knew how very insufficient that Army was, as you 
have already pointed out to us, and that it is at present 
not only tnable to execute its over-sea duties, but that 
any partial attempt of the sort would drain the country 
of regular troops, and we should have to fall back entirely 
on the militia and volunteers. We must not take it 
that it is absolutely hopeless and impossible to increase 
the regular army or to convince the nation that it is de- 
sirable so to do{—I can offer no opinion on the present 
political feeling in the House of Commons, not being a 
member of that august assembly. 


86. Now I come toa much more practical question. 
Assuming that we raise this large force of auxiliary 
forces which you put at 500,000, I take it, not as 
a fixed number, but merely as a_ be of dis- 
cussion, everything shows us that the efficiency of any 
body of men gets to depend more and more on the 
ow will it be possible to train 
the oflicers efficiently for such a large body of men, to get 
them in the first instance and train them properly after- 
-wards 1—This is really a question as to the training of 
the Army: it is a matter for the Adjutant General 


87. I will not pursue it. 


88, (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) You gave us 
four assumptions on which the different usefulness or 
employment of the Auxiliary Forces was based. May I 
ask whether a preference exists in the minds, say, of the 
Commander-in-Chief and the Secretary of State, for any 
one of these four; is there any one of them that they 
particularly recommend }—That I cannot say, This is 
a Paper prepared entirely in my own Department. in 
answer to your questions. I do not put forward my 
answers to the questions asked me with any authority but 
my own. These four assumptions were put to me, and 
my answers to them have not been submitted either to 
the Commander-in-Chief or the Secretary of State. 


89. Would it be the view of your Department that 
one of these four assumptions was preferable to the 
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others 1—F should say undoubtedly phe last assumption, 


. that is, that the Auxiliary Forces are utilised to assist 


the Regular Forces in their over-sea duties: in time 
of war. 


90. That is the one that you yourself would recom- 
mend —It appears to me to be necessary in’ order to 
meet the reyuirements for war. See ess 


- 91. L observe that in the consideration of assumption (1) 
you say that the surplus of. Militia is mainly Garrison 


. Artillery units in Ireland which could be reduced ?~ Yes. 


92. Have you arrived at the number of those units, or 
the number of men irrespective of units, that could be 
dispensed with 1—I do not think so. There are, under 
our existing scheme of mobilisation, the following Corps 
unallotted, that is to say, that no specific duties have 
been assigned to them, namely, Clare, Donegal, Dublin 
City, Limerick City, Londonderry, Mid Ulster, Norfolk, 
Sligo, Tipperary, Waterford, West of Scotland, 
Wicklow, and Yorkshire Garrison Artillery. 


93. That practically would exhaust the Irish Militia 
Artillery regiments ?—There are some that have been 
allotted for Heme Ports, but these are those that are 
absolutely unallotted and would be capable of reduction. 


94. That of course was only arrived at on assumption 
(1) not with reference to assumption (4) of co-operating 
with the Forces beyond. the seas 1—That is so. 


95. Which you would prefer yourself !—Certainly. 


96. I presume that in arriving at that it was con- 
sidered that Artillery take longer to train than Infantry ; 
I think I am correct in saying so {—They take longer to 
train, and as regards somé of these Corps of Garrison 
Artillery from Ireland, some of the men are very illiterate 
and they cannot read the verniers, and that sort of thing, 
on the guns; they are not much use for the purpose of 
Garrison Artillery. 


97. This is more a technical Artillery question, so do 
not answer me if you would rather not; but I think 
that in manning a work there are a good many posts 
where illiteracy does not affect a man’s capabilities — 
That is so, but [have talked to the General Ofticer lately 
commanding the Artillery at Portsmouth on this a\iestiony 
and he mentioned that they were not particularly good, 
some of them, on that account. 


98. But from what you said about their taking longer 


-to train; I take it that the Artillery if they were re- 


quired would be harder to improvise than men with 
ritles 1—Certainly. . 


99. Would you go with me so far as to say that pend- 
ing the determination of sea-command a great part of the 
strain would fall on the Coast Defence Artillery (— 
Certainly there would be a strain; but 1 do not think 
that attack on our ports is very likely. They are strongly 
defended and they have to be strongly defended ; but 
the very fact of their being defended and having garti- 
sons would deter an enemy from attacking them. 


100. Also I think there would generally be ships inside 
the port either re-victualling or coaling /—Undoubt- 
edly. 


101. So that, not only for the protection of the ports, 
but generally, you consider them essential 1—Yes. 


102. I take it also, on assumption (4) that they 
could be utilised for relieving the Royal Garrison 
Artillery at Malta and the Mediterranean stations, and 
elsewhere }—Yes, that is so; but the necessity would 
not arise very much with Garrison Artillery, because 
you do not require Clarrison Artillery except indeed to 
man those heavy field batteries which might be used in 
the field. You do not require Garrison Artillery men 
for expeditionary action. 


103, That is the point I was coming to. I preswne 
that in a considerable war 4°7 inch, 5 inch, 6 inch, or 
kindred guns would probably be employed for batteries ? 
—I think so, if the country admitted of it; but there 
are many countries which are not like South Africa, you 
must remember. 


104. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) The main ideas laid 
down in this Memorandum apprar to be two: The first 
is, that it would be desirable that the Auxiliary Forces 
should undertake some liability to serve abroad ; and 
the second is, that the training of the Auxiliary Forces 
generally should be improved /—Yes. 


105, And in training I assume that you include 
organisation 7—Organisation is quite a ditferent thing. 
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J do not include organisation in training. As a matter 
of fact organisation is a subject which under the Order 
in Council I am responsible for, and training is a sub- 
ject which the Adjutant-General is responsible for. 

106, You do not include organisation *—It is not so 
technically included so far as the British War Office is 
concerned. 

107. If you were to have a more highly trained set 
of Auxiliary Forces at home on whom you would put 
greater responsiblities, you would require a different 
organisation ; that is to say, they would require to be 
organised into brigades and divisions with different 
staff, different transport, and different arrangements 
generally {—Yes. 

108, Therefore in asking for increased training you 
would necessarily have to ask for increased organisa- 
tion?—That would be the logical sequence. 

109. That is my meaning. Then taking paragraph 
1, any change in the responsibility for service abroad 
of the Auxiliary Forces would of course weaken the 
Forces left at home 1—Yes, if they were taken away. 

0. If they were taken in whole units it would 
weaken the brigade ; if they were taken in companies it 
would weaken the battalion 1—Yes. 

11. And it did do so during the South African 


War 1—Yes. 

112. If the Volunteer battalions, for instance, had 
been called upon for active service or even for garrison 
duty, they would have been weakened by the absence 
of their active service men, who were some of their 
keenest and best men, and whose places, of course, were 
filled during the war with recruits |—Yes. 

113. So that any permanent organisation on that 
basis would weaken the value of those who were left at 
home It would diminish their strength. If you take 
battalions, for example, you would readjust your brigade 
and other organisations when you remove them. If the 
battalions of Militia were available for service abroad, 
undoubtedly the total force at home would be reduced ; 
but I do not think the larger units need necessarily 
suffer, that is to say, the brigade or division need not 
necessarily suffer, 

114. The battalions would 1—I would not take com- 
panies from the battalions ; I would take battalions as 
a body from the Militia. 

115. Iam for the moment talking about the volun- 
teers }—I do not very much like to offer an opinion 
about that, because from a theoretical point of view it 
would be much better to take the battalion than to take 
a company from a battalion ; but on the other hand I 


hear the very highest accounts—naturally they chose ° 


their best men, but some of the Volunteer Companies 
were excellent in South Africa. Of course, as you say, 
the battalions at home sutfered. 

116. And the more the principle is extended the more 
they would suffer ?—Yes. 

117. Now to take paragraph 2: “The Militia is the 
constitutional home army, of the United Kingdom, and is 
not liable to serve abroad in time of war, unless officers 
and men individually volunteer for such service.” 
During the last war they did volunteer very freely ? 
—Yes, 

118. “The Yeomanry is the remnant ‘of the large 
volunteer force raised to repel invasions at the end of 
the eighteenth and the early part of the nineteenth 
centuries.” It has recently Mea reorganised so as to 
become more in the nature of Militia than of Volunteers ? 
—Yes, and an expensive force too. : 

119, We have not to deal with the Yeomanry, s6 that 
Tam only treating it incidentally. “The present Volun- 
teer force owes its origin to the apprehension of invasion 
from France, which was felt in this country in the year 
1858-59.” It would be fair to state that it accepted 
sed responsibility in 1900, when the last Act was 
Tassed ~ Yes, 

120. Then with regard to the next paragraph, as to 
the old volunteers at the beginning of the last century, 
they were paid drill for drill !--Yes. 

121. They were not as we serve at present, but they 
actually had payment for each drill they attended. And 
then with regard to the last paragraph: “The whole of 
the auxiliary forces are, therefore, available only fur 
home defence, and cannot, under existing conditions, be 
rkoned in the troops available to meet the external 
needs of the Em pire,” that is of course as things are at 
Present ; but should there be any general mobilisation 


of the Auxiliary Forces, have you any reason to doubt Lt-General 


that the Militia and Volunteers 


would offer for ‘Sir W. G. 


service abroad in case of any urgent call being’ Nicholson. 


made. The Militia volunteered freely during the 
last war, and the Volunteers to a certain extent. You 
do not consider that it would be safe to trust to their 
volunteering for serv ice abroad }—It is very awkward to 
trust to it, because you never can tell what may happen, 
A very unpopular war is not likely to be waged, but still 
wars differ, and in making one’s calculations it is always 
convenient to know what you can absolutely rely upon ; 
and I feel some little doubt, after what I have heard, 
whether the volunteers would, as battalions, volunteer 
for service abroad. I am not sutticiently acquainted 
with them really to offer an opinion. . 


122, Ido not think that anybody can really offer a 
definite opinion until the case is put to them. Then to 
come to paragraph 3, a large number of Auxiliary 
Forces are put down in that list, coming to 387,000, odd, 
Those are raised all over the United Kingdom, and f may 
assume, I suppose, that they are not scientifically placed 
—that is to say, you have not got the Artillery in the 


: places you want them, or the Infantry in the places you 


want them. If you were going to re-organise the whole 
system and simply call for men, you would organise them 
somewhat differently from the way in which they are at 
present organised, would you not /—Yes. 

123. In making that large total of 387,000 men, have 
you made any estimate for the deduction of men whu 
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are medically unfit, and for those who are under age 1— * 


No, I have made no such deduction ; this is the absolute 
strength. 

124. This is a gross total 7—Yes, as shewn in the Esti- 
mates. 

125. And, of course, it was considered at the time that 
this was drawn up, that the medical examination of volun- 
teers is very much less than that for the other branches 


of the Service ; that a great many volunteers, for _ 
instance, do not have their feet examined when they are’ 


first enlisted, and they may have all sorts of deformities 
in the feet ?—Yes. 

126. So that probably for the volunteers we should 
have to take a larger proportion of men medically unfit, 
even from minor causes, than we should from the rest 
of the forces #—Yes. 

127. And also there are a very Jarge number under 20 
years of age ?—That is not supposed to be of primary 
importance for Home Defence. I do not know whether 


_We are wise about it, but that is the theory. 


128, Now, I want to ask you one or two questions 


about the footnote to paragraph 3, with reference to the 
volunteer force: “It is hoped that the Militia Reserve 


‘will eventually reach 50,000 and the Yeomanry (which 


were only 10,000 strong until 1899)’ may reach 30,000 ; 
on the other hand the Volunteer force, which for man: 

years had an average strength of only 230,000 will 
probably decrease to that figure.” Can you give me the 


cannot at the moment. 
129, It is put down in paragraph 3 as 250,990 1— 
That is the actual strength. f 
130. That is probably the last annual return 1—Yes, it 


is in the Estimates as actual strength. They have | 


allowed for that. 

131. (Chairman.) But that is the establishment is it 
not 1_No, it is not the establishment; the establish- 
ment is much higher. 

132. (Colonel Satterthiraite.) The actual efficient 
strength on the Ist November, 1901, was 2884707 


-—The establishment of Volunteers in the present 


Estimates is 348,120, and their strength, as shewn in the 
Estimates, is 250,990. 

133, And that was the strength on the Ist of Novem- 
ber !—Yes. Their establishment for this year is 348,120. 

134. Then you have no information as to the decrease 
or increase in the strength since the Ist of November 
last, which we may take to be 250,990 2?—No, they began 
to decrease some time ago. I think the new regulation 
about training had some slight etfect. 

135, Then there 18 an opinion given here that the 
Volunteer Foree will probably decrease to 230,000, 
therefore 1 suppose I may assume that it is also thought 
that it will not go below 230,000?—The supposition is 
based on the idea that that is the sort of normal force 
under normal conditions which existed, and that it will 
revert to that number. 


* present strength ?—I could if I were in my oftice, but I: 


136. No special question has been asked of the 
Inspector-General on that point in framing the 
Memorandum ?—-No. 

137. It is taken on general principles over a series of 
years {— Yes. 

138. And you have no opinion, I suppose, yourself as 
to whether the decrease that is going on at the present 
time has reached its climax, or whether that climax may 
be expected later on No, I have no opinion. I have 
only heard it incidentally mentioned, 1 think a month 
or two ago, that the decrease had ceased, and that a 
slight recovery was taking place. 

139. But_you have no basis on which to form an 
opinion /—No. 

140. If the numbers, instead of staying at 230,000, 
were to decrease to 200,000, would you consider it 
serious 1—Yes, I should consider it serious, undoubtedly. 


141, And if they were to go under 200,000, it would 
be still more serious?—Yes, it would be still more 
serious. 


142. Now if that decrease did not occur spread over 
the whole country, but, for instance, if the London 
Volunteers were to lose more in proportion to the others ; 
to put an extreme case, if the London Volunteers 
were to lose half their strength,—it is not likely, but 
supposing they did,—would that be a more serious 
consideration in your department than if the decrease 
was Spread over the whole country {—I do not think it 
would be a more serious consideration, because the liabilit; 
to invasion is not, I think, a very sudden liability. 
imagine that we should have plenty of time to collect 
the volunteers or militia at such places as we consider 
them to be required. It is not as if we had a land 
frontier, where we must mobilise in two or three days to 
meet the enemy, but we should have a little time, I 
imagine. 

143. Your opinion is, therefore, that such a decrease 
in the London force would not deteriorate the force to 
which they were allotted on mobilisation to any material 
extent 1—No, not if they could be replaced by other 
corps equally good. 

144. But would it not have a great moral effect? 
—Yes, undoubtedly it would have a moral effect, suppos- 
ing that the contention of the Admiralty is inaccurate, 
and that England is subject to invasion ; that is the 
whole question. I think it would be very unfortunate, 
on account of the admirable thing that a military 
training is for everybody ; therefore, on that account, 
I think it would have an extremely bad moral effect. 


145. Now, as_ regards the mobile force, England, 
ia paragraph 4, is that organised, and has it the neces- 
sary mobility 7—The mobile force England is supposed 
to consist of the fourth, fifth and sixth Army Corps. 


146. Thank you, that answers my question. Then 
with regard to the different arms in this 37,000, there is 
a considerable surplus of Artillery ; 1 understand from 
the last sub-paragraph of paragraph 4 “surplus volun- 
teers have beer assigned to defensive positions round 
London, and 29 heavy and 71 light field batteries 
have been issued to them ?”—Yes. 


147. So that in the surplus of the whole auxiliary 
forces a large proportion 1s artillery {It is called a 
surplus there, but I cannot tell you exactly why 
it was called a surplis; because up to date this 
force has been regularly allotted for the positions cover- 
ing London ata considerable distance, and in order to 
hold these positions most of those batteries, 29, I think, 
have got ie new 4.7 inch gun, and the remainder, 71, 
are to get 15-pounders as they are available when 
the regular field artillery is re-armed ; but at present 
they have 40-pounder and 20-pounder guns, 

148, (Lord Grenfell.) Are they not to get the 4.7 7— 
Only a certain proportion of them ; the remainder will get 
the 15-pounder. 

149. (Colonel Satterthwarte.) You would not recom- 
mend any reduction in that artillery force for the defence 
of London }—This paper assumes that that force for the 
defence of London, namely, the 179,000 volunteers with 
these batteries, should be abolished, and that the mobile 
force would be sullicient to defend London against: the 
danger. 

150, I notice that in 1900, Mr. Wyndham in the House 
of Commons, said that they had at that time available 
about 32%,00U troops of different sorts in England (that 
was in February, 1900, when the Army was going abroad 
very fast) and he said “ we shonld be very much happier 
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if we had 120,000 men extra, as an additional guarantee 
against small raids ;” and he goes on to say “we must 
encourage enlistment and give greater facilities for 
training.” That is a little inconsistent with the present 
view. And with regard to the Artillery, let me ask you 
this one more question : The Artillery volunteers allotted 
to the defence of London, are not provided principally 
by London volunteers, but by volunteers from the 
north of England, and from Scotland !—Yes. 


151. Therefore, if the whole thing were to he reorgan- 
ized on an entirely different basis, you would raise more 
artillery volunteers in London, and fewer in the pro- 
vinces {—Yes. 


152. Now in paragraph 4, it is stated : “On the other 
hand, it would appear more than doubtful if a force so 
reduced would, in time of war, suffice to allay public 
anxiety; the safety of the pital of the Empire is 
a great stake to risk absolutely on the unknown and 

ssibly unexpected contingencies of modern naval war- 
‘are, and the public as well as the Government has 
shown itself in the past to be peculiarly sensitive to the 
fear of invasion,” and so on. Now if we take ourselves 
back to the winter of 1900, there would undoubtedly 
have been public anxiety if we had had fewer troops 
than we had at that time. I think we may assume tha 
and IJ think it must also be assumed that there woul 
have been anxiety at the War Office at the same time 
in view of what Mr. Wyndham stated in the House of 
Commons 1—Yes, I think so ; and that is not merely a 
military anxiety, but there is also this danger: Snp- 
posing that the population of the Umited Kingdom are 
afraid of invasion, the action of the Fleet is liable to be 
hampered most seriously ; the people will say, “You 
shall send no ships away from home waters,” or at 
least an undue proportion of the Fleet may be kept in 
home waters under such conditions. 


153. Now with regard to Paragraph 6, the garrisons 
are put down at 138,000, which includes a temporar 
augmentation for the probable normal garrison of Sout! 
Africa; what is the extent of the present temporary 
augmentation 1—16,C00, I think. 


154. I quite see. Then to come a little further down 
in Paragraph 6, the estimated strength of the reserve in 
1906 is 100,000; can you tell us what it is at present? 
—61,000, I think. 

155. In Mr. Stanhope’s Memorandum there was a 
paragraph as to assistance of the civil power in all parts 
of the United Kingdom. That requirement of course 
exists to a certain extent at the present time !—Yes, but 
in a minor degree. 


156. Would it be any assistance if the Volunteers were 
to undertake any responsibility in this matter: at 
present they are not liable to be called out as bodies to 
assist the civil power }—Except indeed if they were 
mobilised or called out, when they could be employed 
on any military duty. 

157. Quite so. You do not think it would assist if 
they were to undertake that responsibility in peace 
time ?—I should think not. 


158, And you do not think, or doyouthink thatit would 
be advisable if the Volunteers were to undertake the 
responsibility to serve in Lreland, either in garrisons or 
for other purposes, which they are not liable to do at 
present 7—It would be somewhat invidious, considering 
that there are no Irish Volunteers at present ; that is 
the only thing. 


159, You say that you worked out last year a ballot 
scheme of 70,000 men a year 1—Yes ; I only worked it 
out to show how many men it would produce. 

160. Did you, in making that calculation, retain the 
Volunteers, or abolish them {—I retained the Volunteers. 


161. And trusted tothe pressure of the ballot on the 
Militia to fill their ranks to an adequate number !—It 
would fill all ranks. 

162. With officers as well as men ?— Yes. 

163. (Sir Coleridge Crore) You said just now in 
answer to Colonel Satterthwaite that you would 
consider a decrease in the strength of the Volunteers 
from 230,000 to, say, 200,000, serious ; but suppos- 
ing that the decrease in strength were accompanied 
by greatly increased efficiency in the 200,000 that 
remained, would you consider it an advantage or 
a disadvantage }---With a greatly increased efficiency 
I should say it was advantageous, perce that 
we get the absolute number of first ¢ 


men that 
we require for those purposes: but we must first settle 
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how many first class soldiers we want for the defence of 
the United Kingdom. Then you can turn them into any 
equivalent that you like. That is what I mean: t 
admit that a smaller number of efficient soldiers is 
more valuable than a larger number of inefficient  sol- 
diers. 

164. It is to a certain extent a question of numbers 
versus etticiency 1— Yes. 

165. And you incline to the side of efficiency 7—Yes. 

166. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) You have given us 
here two estimated totals. Total number of troops for 
home defence ; and afterwards a certain list of require- 
ments forabroad. When you say in Paragraph “the total 
number of troops required for Home Defence is estimated 
asfollows,” that is purely a general estimate of what might 
be useful, I suppose, at home; or is it based upon 
specifically worked out plans of operations 1{—There Is a 
general plan with the allotment of the various units 
thereto, namely, the distribution of the forces. The 
mobile force of England and defensive garrisons are all 
known, the various units belonging to the defensive 
garrisons are recorded, and the corps themselves know 
where to go to, and they are altered from time to time 
as necessities require. Similarly the mobile force 
of England is a scheme worked out with the headquarters 
ef each Army Corps, that is 120,000 men, equivalent to 
three Army Corps, with the headquarters of each of 
these Army Corps composing the mobile force. Then 
again the surplus Volunteers, who ought not really to 
be called a surplus, because this establishment of 
180,000 Volunteers is allotted to the defensive positions 
covering London, are all selected and know where to 
go to, The Artillery are selected and know where to 
go to, and so on, 

167. (Sir Ralph Knovr.) But I understood you to say 
that the mobile force has superseded that ?}—It is 
supposed to do xo in this Paper—that is implied by 
the word svrp/us ; but still there has never, so far as 
I know, been any serious proposal put forward to 
disband the 179,000 Volunteers and to abandon the 
defensive positions covering London. 

168. But the 120,000 men are supposed to be sufficient 
for the purpose ; you do not want the special force for 
the defence of London now if you have this 120,000 
mobile force ; is that 801—That I must confess I am 
quite unable to say, because these forces are allotted, 
and we have had no decision to abandon the scheme. 


169. (Six Coleridge Grove.) Under the old scheme it 
was distinctly held that both were required ; the 120,000 
men were to he employed as a tield army in front of 
these defensive positions, and the defended positions 
were to form pivots on which the field army could 
fall back or from which it could manceuvre. 

170. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) TL understand that the 
old scheme rested on a specific strategical hypoth : 
the idea apparently was that these Volunteers in 
the defensive positions round London were there in 
order to be abl> to delay the advance of an army that 
might have landed, in order that it might be attacked 
in flank by the two Army Corps of regular troops which 
were going to be mobilised for Home Defence under 
Mr. Stanhope's scheme !—Yes. 

V1. That T call a xpecitie strategical hypothe: 
there was assumed a certain plan of operations to which 
those numbers were more or Jess adapted !—Yes. 


172. My question is, whether these figures, which are 
now put as the mobile force of England, are also 
based upon some kind of  strategical hypothesis, 
or whether it ix a sort of general provision of insurance 
ayainst a breakdown in any way > far as 1 under- 
stand, they are based on the hypothesis that the danger 
of invasion is less formidable than it was thonght to be 
some uncertain tine ago ; but under those circumstances, 
while you retain this 1 e force of 120,000 men, which 
equals in number that laid down in paragraph (-) of Mr. 
Stanhope’s memoranduim-—while you have these three 
forces of 40,000 men each, you can now abolish the 
surplus troops, as they are called, for occupying these 
defensive positions covering London. 


173. As rezards the fignre that you gave of 179,000 
troops, is it not the case that in that scheme some years 
ago the War Ottice for some reason counted each volun- 
teer as half a man; did they not put down in their 
estimates two actual volunteers for every volunteer they 
proposed to have in those positions. think that was 
stated by Sir Henry Brackenbury in a lecture which he 
xave when this scheme was first announced !—I asked 
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particularly yesterday what the actual strength of those 
179,000 volunteers would be. Colonel Lake, who is 
under me in charge of mobilisation, says it is impossible 
to give an exact estimate, but that, assuming the positions 
would all require to be held at about the same time, the 
actual strength required would be from 135,000 to 
140,000 men. 

174. When yon state, “it is considered that the over 
xea duties of the Army in time of War are four-fold,” 
I take it that that ix a form of estimate of what the 
military requirements of the Empire are oversea, sv far 
as Great Britain has to attend to them t—Yes. 


175. It is not that those are the legal specific duties 
of the Army, but those are functions which the Secretary 
of State foresees he must provide for ?—Yes. 

176. Then he explains what provisions already exist 
in the shape of regular forces }—Yes. 

177. And it is proposed to supplement them by certain 
changes in the constitution ‘of the Auxiliary Forces?— 
Yes. 

178 Now these estimates of what the forces might 
have todo, or what might be required at home or 
abroad, are based upon the assumption of a serious 
war ?—The most serious war in which we are likely to 
he engaged. 

179. It would amount to a great emergency 7—Un- 
doubtedly. 

180. Then in the case of a great emergency it may 
be presumed that all the forces would be mobilised— 
that is to say, that the Government would at any rate 
have lawful power in case of a great emergency to call 
out for actual military service the whole of the vol- 
unteers and the whole of the militia ?—Yes. 

181. Is it not probable that the militia and the vol- 
unteers when actually called out, after they had made 
a break between their regular occupations and a military 
life, when they had been actually called out and were 
living a military life and had already been taken under 
Government pay, and were under the Army Act and 
undergoing daily training, weuld all prefer to volunteer 
to go anid fight the enemy abroad rather than. stop 
at home in a camp where they would be only shooting at 
targets !—It depends very much upon the duty upon 
which they would he ordered abroad, I presume that 
a certain number of them would have to relieve 
the regular troops in the garrisons or to perform duty 
on the lines of communication, or things of that sort ; 
and that duty is not very popular. If they were all to 
go into the fighting line, I daresay that'a great many corps 
would volunteer for that purpose; but I am a tittle 
doubtful about the less interesting part of a soldier's 
duties, such as on the lines of communication or going 
into the Mediterranean, and so on. 


182. Then the change in their constitution which is 
suggested by this Paper is a change of a kind that might 
aot be popular with them, that is to say, it is proposed 
to make them liable not to go to the front in the tighting 
line but to replace regular troops in garrisons abroad away 
from the front ?—No ; I do not see that. Undoubtedly 
a proportion of them would he used, just as a proportion 
of the regular army would be used for work of that 
kind; but I think it would be exceedingly bad policy 
to take the whole of them and employ them exclusively 
on the lines of communication or at the base, 


183. But is there any doubt in the minds of the 
military authorities as to the fact that in case of a 
serious emergency there would be a large force avail- 
able by the process of volunteering, I mean, is the 
ditticulty in their minds for which they suggest a 
change, a doubt whether they will get any troops, or 
simply as to the difticulty of being able to count on a 
specific number of them 1—The ditticulty is chiefly 
that of being unable to count upon ‘any specific 
number, but 1 do not think that the military authorities 
are at all assured that the whole of the units of volun- 
teers would volunteer for service abroad in the event 
of war. Yousee we have nothing to go upon ; we do not 
know what might happen. 

184. Because we have never had them called out for 
actual military service }—That is the reason. 

185. The suggestion that Iam making is, that if they 
were first called ont for actual military service, after 
some time they would be ready to volunteer in complete 
masses, because I think you have pointed out that there 
would be several months after the origin of the emer- 
gency before there would be any possibility of sending 
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troops abroad on a large scale 1—Yes, if indeed we went 
to war with a strong naval power. 


186, But none of these estimates of the forces re- 
quired apply to a serious war of that sort }—That is so, 
to the extent that no estimate is given of the 
expeditionary forces we might require. 


187. Then this Commission will have to consider 
what is technically called the efficiency of these forces 
as well as their strength, and I gather from this list of 
duties that in any case, supposing a change is made in 
the conditions of service of the militia and volunteers 
the enemy against whom they would be fighting would 
be the regular troops of some civilised power 1—Yes. 


188. Therefore the standard of military attainment 
which they must reach in order to be useful would be 
that of fitness to fight the regular troops of a civilised 
power 1—Yes, subject to the understanding that they 
might with somewhat less high training but in larger 
numbers be capable of meeting them; I mean to say, 
that if their numbers were larger than the numbers of 
the enemy, their training might not reach the same high 


standard, and yet they might be able to defeat the 
enemy. 


189. Can you give us any figures as to the average 
length of time during which the troops of continental 
powers have aeeeived training. We shall afterwards be 
able to get from the Inspector General of Auxiliary 
Forces the average time during which the Auxiliary 
Forces are trained /—The Secretary wrote and asked me 
to have the total number of soldiers possessed by France 
and Germany—and I have added Russia—classified 
according to the time that they have devoted to military 
training, specifying so many who have one, two, or three 
years training, as the case may be. I will hand in the 

eturns.* 


‘190. You might, perhaps, read the principal figures /— 
In France, taking the army as it stands, in the first year’s 
service they have 211,200 men; in the second year's 
service, 204,600; in the third year’s service, 200,200 ; 
and over three years’ service, 36,983. That makes up 
their Army with the colours to 652,983. 


191. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Those are not all under 
training, are they !/—Those are all under training. 


192. What is the period of training of the French 
Army 1—Three years. 


193. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) That is an analysis of 
persons at present serving with the colours in France 4 
—Yes. 


194. Have you a figure which tells us how many men 
the French Government has available for mobilisation 
in case of a serious war, with the periods of training and 
the different lengths of time rt have. Their Active 
Army, as I told you, is 652,983 ; the Reserve of the 


Active Army is 1,817,915; the Territorial Army is 
534,613, and the Reserve of the Territorial Army 
357,907. 


195. What is the normal length of training of that one 
and a half millions Reserve of the Active Army 1—Service 
in the Reserve of the Active Army is for ten years, 
during which the men are called out for two periods 
each of four weeks. 


196. But how long had those men served with the 
colours before they went into the Reserve ?—Three 
years, 


197. So that they have one and a half millions of men 
who have had a three years’ training }—More than one 
and a half millions. They have with the colours 650,000, 
and they have in the Reserve 1,820,000. 


198. That is the sort of figure that I want. Then, I 
suppose, the figures for Germany and Russia are some- 
what similar 3—Germany, up to one year’s service, has 
235,000 men ; from one to two years’ service, 243,000 ; then 
they stop, as you know. From two to three years’ service 
they have 18,500, but that is only Cavalry and Horse 
Artillery. Of non-commissioned officers who re-engage 
they have 80,000. Their total Active Army, therefore, is 
about 575,0C0, and the Reserve of the Active Army is 
1,100,000. In the Landwehr the First Class is 900,000, 
and the Second Class is 800,000, and the Landsturm is 
600,000, which makes a total of 4,000,000, 


199, (Sir Ralph Knox.) The first-year men of the 
Active Army include the men in their recruit stage }— 
Yes. 


* See Appendix [. 
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200. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson). The point for which 
ask for these figures was to bring out what I believe to 
be the fact, that each of the principal Continental Powers 
counts by millions the number of men available, in case 
of war, who have been trained originally for a period of 
two or three years with the colours 1/—Certainly. 

201. And the enemies, whom our Auxiliary Forces in 
case of a serious war would have to fight, would be por- 
tions of Armies composed of men who have been so 
trained !— Yes, entirely of men who had been go trained. 
Russia trains her men for four years with the colours. 

202. And Russia has also very large numbers of men 
so trained 1—3,754,000. 

203. (Colonel Dulmahoy.) I want to ask you about 
the figure in the middle of page 2 of the printed Memo- 
randum. You have given us the number of what are 
called surplus volunteers as 179,000; can you tell me 
exactly how many of those volunteers under the four 
heads just above are included in that 179,000?—None 


of those volunteers are included in those four heads 
above. 


204. Then the four heads above include, from the 
statement you have given us, 144,864, and with the 
179,000 they amount to 323,864 1—Yes. 


205. To meet which you expect only to have 230,000 ?— 
230,000 strength ; but the establishments you see are 
very different ; that is the difference between the two, 


206. Then the 144,000 and 179,000 are establishment 
strengths, not actual /—They are establishment strengths. 


207. So that if the Volunteers were up to their full 
establishment strength you would have a surplus of 
about 20,000 !—The establishment strength is 348,000. 

208. So that you would have a surplus of about 
25,000 ?--Yes. 

209. The number of heavy and light field batteries 
assigned to the surplus Volunteers in defensive 
postions round London, amount to 100 batteries 
altogether ; can you tell the Commission what pro- 

rtion of the 150,000 of defensive garrisons consists of 
Feld batteries of Volunteers /—I could not give you 
that information. I see of that 150,000, 9,000 are 
Militia Artillery and 14,000 are Volunteer Artillery, 
but what proportion of those defensive garrisons are 
intended for mobile defence I could not tell you at the 
present moment ; I could easily find it out. 


210. There will have to be a considerable number, I 
suppose !—Not a very considerable number, only mobile 
batteries for such places as the land defence of Ports- 


mouth, Plymouth, and various of the bigger naval 
bases. 


211. Is it not intended that a portion of these, what 
you call defensive garrisons, shall consist of local mobile 
forces in every district 1-1 must. ask you to put that 

uestion to Colonel Lake. I have not the details of 
the mobile artillery allotted to naval bases. 


212. There would be a certain proportion 1—There 
would be acertain proportion to some of them. 


213. Then in the mobile force, England, there would 
be a certain amount, I suppose, of Volunteer mobile 
artillery 1—Yes, a force of 2,300. 


214. The total heavy or position batteries of Volun- 
teer Artillery amount to 1274, by the Return up to 
November, 1901, and out of that have to be provided 
the 100 for the defence of London, and also the mobile 
batteries for the defensive garrisons and the mobile 
forces 1—Yes. 


215. And that would hardly be sufficient I suppose, 
the odd 274 1—It might be sufficient on this account, 
that if we sent a very large reinforcement to India, the 
number of Artillery, field or horse artillery, that can be 
used in the Indian theatre of war is very limited 
owing to the difficulty of feeding the horses and the 
nature of the country, which is extremely mountainous, 
and under those circumstances, a considerable pro- 
portion of horse and field artillery which is at present 
allotted to the Ist, 2nd and 3rd Army Corps could be 
retained at home, and would be available for the purpose 
of supplying the horse and field artillery required for the 
mobile force of England. 


216. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) That would not apply if 
they were used elsewhere Undoubtedly. 


217, (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) What is the meaning 
of the term “field batteries.” Does it really mean field 
batteries or does it mean something else 7—It means 
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neither one nor the other, as a matter of fact. The 
Volunteers are gupposed not to manoeuvre at the same 
rate as regular field artillery. The heavy field batteries 
are really a new nomenclature adopted for the 47 inch 
gun, which would move at a walk. The other batteries, 
called light field batteries, are to.be armed with a 
15-pounder, but they would not manceuvre or move with 
the same rapidity as ordinary regular field artillery ; 
they would not be particularl Tight. But this was 
an expression used simply to ditferentiate between the 
two. 

218, But the 15-pounder is properly called a field 
gun t—It 1s a field gun. 

219. And it is not to be used as a field gun ?—It is 
not to be used by the Volunteers, at any rate for the 
defence of London, in the same sense as tield guns are 
used by regular artillery. 

220. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Would it not be necessary 
that they should be able to mancuvre as Field 
Artillery at times ?—Not if they were occupying deten- 
sive positions. That matter was discussed, and the 
Commander-in-Chief was of opinion that it would be 
very difficult to train Volunteer Artillery to mancuvre 
with the same rapidity as Regular Field Artillery. 


221, But what would supply the place of Field 
Artillery, then, if it is not the Yolunteers 4—They would 
supply the place ; but then Field Artillery in defensive 
positions would not be required to move with any 
great rapidity. 

222, What would take their place in the mobile force, 
if there are to be in it any Field Artillery 7—They have 
not been allotted, you see, to any considerable extent to 
any mobile force, and it is felt it would be difticult 
to attempt the organisation of Volunteer Field Ar- 
tillery, because the time for training the men is not 
sufficient. 

223. Is it not considered that if they had more 
opportunity for training they would be certainly as 
efficient as Field Artillery ?—Yes, I imagine so ; but 
that is not one of my questions, as T said before. 


224. On the question of organisation, do you consider 
that it is desirable that Garrison Artillery and Position 
or Field Artillery, as it may be called, should be in the 
same corps }—I think not. 

225. Because you are aware that there are opinions 

inst it 7—Yes, there are. We have tried to get them 
all of the same denomination, so to speak, but some- 
times they dislike it very much, and they would prefer 
to remain as they are. There is one case in the North of 
England, I remember. 


226. Then would it in your opinion be better to 
arrange the Volunteer Artillery under the respective 
heads of light field artillery and heavy artillery and 
ferrizon companies, according to locality, as each may 

nd their poxition more suitable for works of defence, 
or to obtain horses for heavy work or for light: work 7— 
Yes, except that you might be able to obtain horses, for 
example, for a corps in the north of England where 
there would be no means of utilising them in the event 
of war. Of course, when you have defensive ports and 
require personnel to man the guns, it is desirable to have 
Volunteer Garrison Artillery available on the spot ; but 
in many places you might have a locality where you could 
get horses, anh the men were anxious to become Field 
Artillery, and you would have no means of employing 
them there ; and then, as | said before, you would have 
sufficient time in all probability to move them down 
to where you wanted them. 


227. I suppose you would be in favour of a sutticient 
training—for the batteries that are to become, as far_as 
posible, field artillery batteries being—given to them 1— 

es, certainly ; if they are going to be treated as field 
artillery it is chsential: that they should be efficient in 
that capacity. 

228. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) With regard to a 
remark of yours almost at the beginning of your 
evidence, when you stated with regard to the Ballot 
Act that it required amendment, in what respect in par- 
ticular would you recommend an amendment }—I would 
recommend an amendment of the Ballot Act by abolish- 
ing the purchase of substitutes, hecause I do not think 
that the nation at the present day would stand for a 
moment the inequality of treatment whereby any man 
who had money could escape his liability simply by pay- 
ing £30 or £40. 
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229. And you would make no exceptions ?—I would 
make no exceptions. 


_ 230. And with regard to the Ballot, would it be 
simply to supply deficiencies in the Militia, or generally 
for the Militia?—I think it would not be to supply 
deficiencies, If you are going to have a Ballot Act for 
the Militia, you must have the whole of the Militia 
raised by ballot. 

231, And would you think it necessary to put it in 
force in places where troops are forthcoming without it ? 

—I think so, as a matter of equality of treatment. 


232. In dealing with the matter, then, you would 
recommend that it should he boldly taken in hand and 
the Ballot Act applied for Militia purposes 1—From a 
military point of view I think it would be a very good 
thing. The chief reason why I say it should be without 
exemptions or substitutes is, that our great want in the 
Army, as in the military forces generally at present, is 
the want of an efficient reserve of ofticers, especially young 
ofticers. We get a certain reserve of officers who have left 
the service, but they are always of the senior ranks, Cap- 
tain, Major, or Lieutenant-Colonel. When you enlarge 
the Army, which you are supposed to do by calling out the 
Reserves, you have no ofticers to fill up the vacancies 
in this expanded Army. If you have the Ballot Act 
without substitutes, you draw into your net the sons of 
gentlemen ind of the higher classes, then you treat them 
as the Germans do, that is to say, you put them in a 
class apart, you give them their training, and 
then they go into the Reserve (if they do not want 
Commissions in the Regular Army, of which you might 
allot a certain number to them) and they become Reserve 
Officers, both for the Regular Army and the Militia. 
That is the only way I see at present by which you can 
get Reserve Officers. The number of Reserve Officers 
that are required for the Rezular Army alone, on mobil- 
isation being ordered, is something like 2,000, and what 
is required in the Militia, 1 cannot exactly say, but 
something very large. 

233. You think that that would supply you with 
officers who would remain in the Militia ; and not only 
those who were getting commissions for the purpose of 
going on into the Line ?—I think so, because you would 
get your regular proportion every year of these young 
men of higher social standing ; that is the only way that 

‘ou can get them that I can see. They do not come 
orward as it is. 

234. You stated, I think just now, that you did not 
think it would be time enough on a declaration of war 
to consider this matter !—I said it would be very inex- 
pedient to do so. I said that if it were postponed until 
the United Kingdom was denuded of Regular troops 
and a large portion of its Militia, it might be doubted 
whether troops suddenly raised by Ballot would be fit 
for some time to take an active part in the duties of 
home defence. 

235. For that reason I think you said if it was left to 
you, you would recommend that steps should be taken 
much earlier than on the outbreak of war 7—Yes, I think 
so; but then the political considerations come in 
there. 

236, I was going to ask you about that. Do you not 
consider it extremely dangerous to leave such a step as 
that to a time when we were on the verge of war !—I 
think it would be very inexpedient. 


237. In addition to that, I think some member of the 
Commission just now used an expression with regard to 
a popular or unpopular war. Has it ever occurred to 
yen that it would be extremeiy dangerous in the case of 
being on the verge of a war of the character which 
might be described not as unpopular but one on which 
there was aditference of opinion among political parties ? 
—Yes, there is a ditticulty, I always feel, in relying on 
certain units of the Auxiliary forces volunteering for 
service abroad, because it is impossible for the military 
authorities to know what force they have at their dis- 
posal or what they have not. 

238. That being so, you would think it extremely 
desirable that the question of the Ballot should be 
decided without any loss of time 1—Either the question 
of the Ballot or the question of rendering the Militia 
on their present footing liable to foreign service in the 
event of war. 

235. Might I sugyest that these two thing are rather 
different, inasmuch as in the case of a necessity, such as 
occurred some time ayo at the beginning of the late 
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war, nearly all the Militia regiments that I am aware of 
that had the offer of volunteering did so volunteer ]— 
Yes, but that is the very point. As you say, that was 
a popular war. I mean that the terms of enlistment 
should include, just as they do in the Line, a liability 
in time of national emergency to foreign service. 


249. Not at the time of their enlistment —That it 
hould be one of the conditions of enlistment like the 
Line ; but they should not be liable to foreign service 
except in a state of war. 


wa But at the time of enlistment 7—Yes, undoubt- 
edly, 


242. Then, of course, in the case of the Ballot there 


sould be no longer a power of purchasing discharge !— 
WoO, 


243. Under 
stances. 


244, With regard to the Volunteers, you have given 
us the number of Volunteers which are considered 
necessary, but with regard to the present system of men 
who are anxious to serve in the Volunteers being 
allowed to serve in almost any branch of the Service, 
does not an inconvenience arise from having in one place 
a variety of arms. I mean to say, in one town—such as 
rifle volunteers, artillery volunteers, engineer volunteers, 
submarine volunteers and naval volunteers ; does it not 
appear to you rather a suurce of waste of strength in 
having so many arms in the Service !—Yes, it is. On 
the other hand, I presume that those several corps would 
not have been formed unless local feeling had been in 
favour of the formation in different branches. Of course 
submarine mining Volunteers are hardly ever formed 
except at some sea-port. 


245. Then J take it that if it was left to you, anda 
certain number of men gave in their naines to volunteer, 
you would like to have the telling off of them, and you 
would not from choice make in one town a number of 
ditferent branches !—No ; from a theoretical point of 
view undoubtedly it would be much better for us to have 
mapped out the United Kingdom and to have exactly the 
corps and the arms of the Service we wanted in each local- 
ity ; but then, as a practical thing, I do not think the men 
would join the Volunteers unless they got the uniform 
and sthe Commanding Officer, and so on, that they 
iked. 


246. (Sir Ralph Knox.) There is one point_in your 
Taper that I connot clear up in my mind that I should 
like to ask you a question upon. It is stated that, 
supposing the extreme case were to arise of a very large 
war for which this scheme is prepared, for five or six 
or even seven months it would be impossible to send 
a large expedition out of the country until the Navy 
practically gave permission that a fleet of transports 
might go. That 1s one of the conditions, is it not 7— 
That is one of the conditions, subject to this, that it is 
conceivable that a war might begin with a Power which 
rendered it desirable for us largely to reinforce some 
threatened frontier, and that that Power not being very 
strong at sea we should with our Navy be able to send 
those reinforcements ; but as soon as they had been sent 
another Power with great Naval resources might declare 
war, which would leave us with the United Kingdom 
denuded of the large force we had sent out to the foreign 
station, and at the same time more exposed to invasion 
than at any other period. 


no circumstances ?—Under no circum- 


247. Then it is assumed in this big war that in the 
first place we should be able to send, without any 
hindrance from anybody, 120,000 men out of the 
country {—It is assumed upon that hypothesis. 


248, But does not sending 120,000 men for these pur- 
poses out of the country contemplate a big war /—Yes, it 
contemplates a war of the highest importance to the 
Empire. 


249. And you think, and it is thought by the Navy, 
that 120,000 men coull be sent out before any 
threatened interference on the part of the country 
with whom we were carrying on war 1—Yes. 
understand that the Navy consider that might be 
done. It is very awkward to talk of these 
things, but I understand that it is considered possible 
that such a thing might oecur ; that in the event ofa 
war with a Power that can threaten us very much by 
land, but cannot threaten as much by sea, in order to 
defend our land frontier abroad we might send these 
forces without any danger of interference by sea, unless 
a second Power declared war. 
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250. But that would assume that if this 120,000 men, 
or a very large Proportion of them, were sent out of the 
country, immediately the forces that would be in support 
of them in the country would be mobilised, woul it 
not *—I do not think so, necessarily. A somewhat 
parallel case occurred in the war in South Africa. When 
we had sent out every man we had for the war in South 
Africa, it is conceivable that some European Power 
might have declared war against us. 


251. Yes, but immediately these regular forces were 
mobilised, the Militia were at the same tine mobilised ? 
—The Militia were mobilised ; the Volunteers were not 
mobilised. 


252. But the Militia were mobilised, or a very large 
sroportion of them t—A certain proportion of the 
Militia were mobilised, and the Reservists were mobi- 
lised, no doubt ; but a large proportion of the Reservists 
were given working furlough and returned to their usual 
avocations. 

253, Because they were not required for the regi- 
ments that were being embarked 7—Yes. 


254. But still a certain proportion of the Reserve was 
mobilised, and at the same time the Militia was 
mobilised 1—Yes, portions of it. 


255. At that time the Militia were liable under the 
law to be mobilised, because emergency had been 
declared ?—But so were the Volunteers. 


256. But not at that time ; that is the question I was 
coming to. The Volunteers were not liable at that time 
to be mobilised ?—No, not in 1900. 


257. They are now liable to be mobilised on exactly 
the same conditions as the Militia }—Yes. 


258. Therefore as soon as the 120,000, or any large 
proportion of them, say, 80,000 men, were sent out of 
the country it would be in the power of the Government 
to mobilise the whole of the Militia and the whole of 
the Volunteers 1—Yes, certainly. 


259. And that before even there was a threat on the 
part of this second Power to attack us 7—Yes. 


260. Because you assume that the Regular forces 
would have been sent out before there would be likely 
to be any threat of invasion on the part of this second 
Power !—Yes. 


261. But it would have heen possible for the Govern- 
ment to have mobilised the hile of the Auxiliary forces 
at the time the expedition was started or was thought 
of 1—Yes. 


262. Therefore there would be some time even in that 
case ; | mean that supposing the second Power were to 
think of invading us, there would be some interval 
hetween the date at which the Government might 
mobilise and the time when any attack would be likely 
to be threatened !—Supposing, for example, that as soon 
as the transports had got out of the danyer zone, the 
second Power were to declare war, it would only be, say, a 
week or less—a weck, say, after they had left; therefore 
there would not bemuch time to spare, unless, indeed, the 
Government, at the very moment it had declared war 
and was preparing this large foree for embarking, 
had called out both the Militia and the Volunteers. 
Then, no doubt, they would have had three weeks 
or so. 


263. But you think that this emergency might arise in 
so short a period as three weeks 7—It appears to me so. 
If we took prompt action in sending out the reinforce- 
ments I presume that 100,000 men could be sent out in 
about a month's time. 


264, Then you think there might be, in such an emer- 
gency as that, very little time to collect together the 
Auxiliary forces and lick them into shape and make them 
efficient soldiers 7—Under the very worst conditions | 
suppose that you would have two months to do it if the 
Government acted with the greatest promptitude, and 
also under the worst conditions, that is, supposing the 
enemy also acted with equal promptitude. 


265, An expedition on the part of an enemy to invade 
us, of course, would be a considerable work on their 
yar. It could not be done in a very short time i— 
NO 


266. Their fleet could not be collected together, and 
their men brought down to the ports 1—It depends upon 
such a number of conditions favourable to them 
that such an attempt may be regarded as very impro- 
bable. 
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967. You think that proiably in the worst case those 
forces, if they were mobilised in time, would have at 
feast two months to prepare for their detensive work 1— 
Yes. 

268. The Militia and Volunteers, of course, if you 
exclude the recruits (as all recruits should be excluded 
from all forces), would have had considerable training 
before such mobilisation took place 1—Yes. 

269. That is to say the Militia would have had at 
least a year’s training on enlistment, and so forth, and 
the Volunteers would have been a couple of years with 
the colours 7—Yes. 

270. And they would have learnt a considerable 
amount of the elementary part of their work Yes. 


271-9. And you think in addition to that knowledge 
they would have two months before they were likely to 
be attacked 1—I think so, at least. 


280. As regards the efticiency of the Militia and the 
Volunteers and what you said just now as to their 
having at least two months to get licked into shape, a 
great deal of the success of that wonld depend upon 
your having a thoroughly etticient body of otticers and 
non-commissioned officers, would it not 7—Yes. 

281. Supposing that you had a thoroughly etticient 
body of oftleers and non-commissioned ofticers, do you 
think that those forces would not be etticient for the 
purpose of defendin. these shores /—I should hope they 
would. 7 
282. But you think that with two months trainin 
and thoroughly etticient officers and han-conithivsioned 
officers they would be efticient ?—That is asking me a 
question that is really an Adjutant-General’s question— 
training ; but I should hope that they would be fairly 
efficient. Of course, the higher staff is the great thing. 
They must move in large bodies if they are to repel an 
invasion. The enemy would invade in a certain force, 
and the troops that have to repel the invasion would have 
also to move in considerable bodies. But at present, so 
far as I know, the oftivers of the Militia and Volunteers 
have hardly ever had an opportunity of acting in large 
bodies. They are always under officers of the regular 
forces under those circumstances. 


283. But if they had thoroughly efticient officers and 
non-commissioned ofticers practised in evolutions of 
that sort, you think that there would be no doubt 
about the etticiency of the men }—I should think not. 


284. You said something as to the possibility of send- 
ing a considerable force to India, or to some other place 
from a foreign station ; that although you might not be 
able to send them from home they might be sent from 
some foreign station more conveniently—you said that 
was possible 1—Yes. 

285. It would be necessary, in urder to secure that, to 
station out of the Kingdom a considerable part of the 
force of the Regular Army, would it not }—A considerable 

rtion, to be a reinforcement for India, would have to 

so stationed. 

286. But in order to be an efticient force in support of 
the Army in active operations, it would be necessary 
that those men should be thoroughly etticient fighting 
soldiers, up to the etticient standard, would it not ?1— 
That undoubtedly would be necessary. 


287. That isto say that they should be on the foreign 
establishment 1—Yes. Unless, indeed, you were to treat 
themas on the Home Establishment, and have so large 
4 forve there that you need only send half of it as a 
reinforcement to India, and leave the other half in a 
thoroughly depleted state—that is to say, unless you 
picked out all the good men and let all the young and 
Nomature soldiers remain. That is feasible, but it 
would be a very extravagant scheme. 

288, But that would be a complete disorganisation of 
the whole of the units Yes. 

289. And the result would he that if you had a 
hattalion of 900 men you would he able to send 350 or 
so of those men to support the force in advance 1— 

eB. 

290. So that in order to produce a force of, say, 15,000 
men of all arms, it would be nec force 
of between 30.000 and 40,000 men 
unless, indeed, the Reservists in due course of time were 
to live in that part of the country. 


291. Do you think that would be at all probable ?—-I 
do not think ao. 

292. (Lord G'renfell.) You spoke of the great deficiency 
of officers, Do you not think that it is an absolute 
necessity without waiting for any idea of a Militia 
Lallot to fill up these very large deticiencies in the 
Militia and Volunteers ?—I think it is most im- 
portant. 

293. Is there any scheine at present under considera- 
tion to fill up those otticers peSeveral schemes have 
been put forward, but I do not know that any of them 
have gone very far. 

294. There is, for instance, the question of compulsory 
retirement from the Army into the Militia 1—-Yes, but 
do not think any of them have gone beyond the pre- 
liminary stage. 

295. I found that I had eight battalions of Militia 
under me during the war, and whei they first came ont 
they were practically useless from an absolute want of 
officers ; there were a few very old officers and a d 
many young ones, and it seemed to me that something 
was absolutely necessary at present without waiting for 
any ballot. Eventually, after a time, we got wounded 
officers and officers from other sources, but there is no 
particular scheme at present, you say 1—No, there is no 
particular scheme, though the urgency of the matter has 
not been, I think, at all ignored. But it is a most dith- 
cult question to deal with. 

296. Now, I am going to ask you as regards my own 
command. A very large number of the Auxiliary 
Forces for the defence of London come from the north ; 
will the new Naval base alter the allotment of those — 
I do not think so. IT do not think it will make very 
much difference. The place is a highly defensible one. 


297. You think that that allotment may stand ?—We 
shall increase the scale of defence, but I do not think it 
will make much difference. 

298, (Earl of March.) There is only one question, I 
think, I want to ask you, and that is about the figures 
given in this Paper. They have all been calculated, I 
suppose, on the establishments of the regiments, not on 
their actual numbers at the present moment #—In 
Paragraph 3, you will see it is the strength of the forces 
that is given, and not the establishment, and the 
defensive garrisons, and soon, are calculated at strengths 
and not establishments. 

299. But in Paragraph 3 we have the figure of 
110,336 ; is that calculated on 50 many Militia regi- 
ments or so many Militiamen ?—The establishment of 
the Militia, instead of being 110,000, is 132,443. 


300, Is that 110,000 taken as representing men of the 
Militia drawn from anywhere, or dues it represent so 
many regiments calculated on their establishment {-- 
I think it represents actual strengths taken from the 
Army Estimates. 

301, Do you know what is the deficiency at the present 
moment in the Militia ; how many are they short ; is it 
het ween 20,000 and 30,000-—something of that sort (— 
The actual strength of the Militia at the present time 
(this ix the strength as shewn in the Estimates) is, 
believe, 105,000, and its establishment ix 132,000; con- 
sequently 27,000 is the deficiency. 

302. Then whereas in the paragraph you deal with 
110,000 Militia, apparently you have only 105,000 %—Yes, 
that is the actual strength at the present moment. 


303. Then to that extent those figures are somewhat 
illusory They are illusory; but money has been 
taken to pay for this strength in the Estimates, so the 
assumption is that they will work up to them in the 
course of the year. 

304. With regard to this War Oftice Paper, I under- 
stand that it has not been actually before the Defence 
Committee yet?—I do not think this Paper will go 
before the Defence Committee of the Cabinet at all; it 
is put forward by the Secretary of State. 


305. Then we do not know whether this has the 
approval or the sanction of the Defence Committee or 
not, or whether it will ever be submitted to them ?- 


No. 

306, Then is there not a great deal in this Paper—it 
would have occurred to me so—that would naturally 
have had to come before the Defence Committee. This 
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Paper appears to me to lay down certain requirements 
which the Defence Committee would have! been the 
proper people to decide 1—That is so. 

307. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Can the Defence 
Committee decide anything ; is it not the Cabinet that 
decides !—They advise the Cabinet ; their views would 
presumably go before the Cabinet. 


308. (Earl of March.) Itis a Committee of the 
Cabinet 1—It is a Committee of the Cabinet with two 
naval members and two military members. 


, 309. But then it appears to me that we are still rather 
in the dark {—I quite agree ; on the question of sea 
command and liability to invasion, most undoubtedly 
you are in the dark. 


310. And apparently we shall remain so?—That I 
cannot say. 


311. There are one or two other points that I had 
better ask the Adjutant-General about, but I want to 
ask you this: You are quite clear that with regard to 
any future difficulties that might arise, no time should 
be lost now in settling the conditions of enlistment for 
the Militia, if they are to be altered /—I am sure that 
the sooner it is done the better. 


312. Then with regard to sending this force of 
120,0CO men, in the event of its being necessary, out of 
the country, of course if it was necessary to send such a 
large number of men as that out of the country, it must 
have been general knowledge throughout the country 
for some time before that such a course was imminent, 
must it not; you cannot suddenly start 120,000 men 
without its having become public knowledge of some 
kind 1—No doubt. 


313. And you think that from the moment that that 
was decided upon, assuming that we had command of 
the sea, it would require two months to despatch that 
force for service abroad {I think so. I could not give 
exact figures about it. I do not know what time it took 
to send the Army Corps to South Africa exactly, but I 
should think it would take two months, including the 
time in taking up shipping, and all the rest of it. 


314. Would that corps, then, consist only of men 
serving with the colours, or men drawn from the Reserve? 
—Undoubtedly it would consist to a considerable extent 
of Reserves ; the Reserves would be called out. 


315. They must be 1—They must be. 


316. Although the regiments had a certain establish- 
ment, the men on the establishment would not be 
available }—No, they would not all be fit to go out. 


317. But if the reserve forces were mobilised or called 
up at the time of this emergency occurring, do you think 
they wold have two months in which to improve their 
condition 1—Yes. 


318. (Sir Ralph Knor.) “ At least,” you put it Yes, 
I think so, but I will look it up. 


319. (Earl of March.) Then I understand, with regard 
to the general organisation, that there are a certain 
number of Artillery who are not allocated to any par- 
ticular duty ?—Yes, the Garrison Artillery in Ireland 
particularly. 


320. That means. I presume, that they are really sur- 
plus to the requirements of the country —Yes. We 
proposed, I think some time ago, to convert them into 
nfantry. 


321. That is just what I was coming to !—But nothing 
much has come of it, because the moment that any- 
thing of that sort is attempted, there are so many local 
objections raised. 


_ 322. I was going to ask you that question : Whether 
it had been considered that it might be desirable, if you 
have this surplus, and they are wasted in the condition 
they are then in, that they should be utilised by being 
formed into some other corps?~That has been pro. 
posed. 


323. You no doubt remember that towards th 
of the South African War a large auniber af cig 
Artillery was turned into Mounted Rifles 1—Yes they 
were turned into Mounted Infantry, so to speak, i 


324. Are there any Artillery Militia in this diti 
It is mostly Volunteers, is it not, that condition. 
these are Militia. : » that are surplus {—No, 


325. What is the proportion?—This jg 


Militia. Artillery 


326. It is all Artillery Militia ‘Yes, 


327. You have no Volunteers1—I do not think go - 
they are all used up for London. ery 


328. But, putting aside the circumstances of the 
locality, you see no reason why men who have begun as 
Artillery Militia should not in the event of an emergency 
be used efficiently as Infantrymen !—I see I have made 
a mistake about that. I gave it as three corps of Militia 
Garrison Artillery that are at present unallotted. As 
regards the Volunter Garrison Artillery, out of 375 
companies, 185 were allotted to garrisons and 190 are 
unalloted. A large majority of the latter belong to 
north country and Scottish Corps. 


329. (Sir Coleridge Greve.) You said just now in answer 
to Lord March that we were quite in the dark as to the 
view which the Committee of Imperial Defence might 
finally adopt with regard to the protection that the Navy 
might give us against invasion /—Yes. 

330. And we are 1—Yes. 


331. Is it not also the case that we are equally in the 
dark with regard to the view which the Committee of 
Imperial Defence may ultimately adopt with regard to 
the over-sea duties of the Army as laid down In this 
Paper {—Yes, you may say so. 


332. I want to get the position clear 1—Yes, you are. 


333-7. (Sir Ralph Knor.) But I should like to supple- 
ment what I asked you with regard to the very same 
point that Sir Coleridge has just put toyou. Supposing 
that we had sent out 120,000 men and we were 
threatened by the other Power with invasion, the Fleet 
would still Ye in a position to do that which the 
Admiralty contemplated would take them six or seven 
months to do 1—Yes. 


338, That is to say it is supposed that the expedition has 
gone freely, and that no naval operations are necessary + 
—Yes. 


339. Therefore the Fleet would be available to do that. 
which it would have contemplated supposing we had not 
been able to send out the 120,000 men 1—Yes. 


340. What is supposed to happen during that seven 
months ; what is the Navy supposed to do in order to 
make the position sure?—I do not see what the Navy 
can do to make the position absolutely sure. No doubt 
the Navy would attack such ships as she could find, but 
many of the enemy’s ships would no doubt remain in 
port; they would not be so foolish as to venture out 
until they found a good opportunity. 


341. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Is not the aed of 
the Admiralty, which talks about a certain length of 
time conveyed in the words in parsers 4 of the War 
Office Paper, “before His Majesty's Government has 
attained decisive sea command ”—do not they mean that 
we should expect to take four months before we had 
command of the sea ?—Decisive command of the sea, 
certainly. 


342. (Sir Ralph Knor.) Supposing that were the 
case, they assume that during that time we could not be 
invaded, do they not 1—They assume that we never can 
be invaded, not merely during the four months, but at 
any time. 


343. (Lord Grenfell.) Beyond small raids 1—Small 
raids at defended ports or naval bases, but only of the 
nature described here. 


344. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Are these defensive 
rrisons, the 150,000, altogether at sea ports and naval 


ases, places round the coast of Great Britain and Ire- 
land 1—Yes. 


_ 345. Ts not 150,000 a very large proportion to tie up 
in garrisons when your mobile force is only 120,000 1— 
Yes, it is a large force, but I do not think it is in excess 
of the requirements of the various places. Some of the 
places are very large places, you know. Take Ports- 
mouth. I think there aresome twenty miles of land front 
to defend, and Plymouth the same, and so on. 


346. When you speak of the mobile force for England, 
you must have in view an invasion by a considerable 
‘orce, which has, so to speak, to be “chucked” out 
which has to be attacked and defeated 1—Yes. : 

347, That 120,000 men, I presume, is bas 
hypothesis as to the Lanbars of the some 
anighe shes landed 1—I think it says, does it not, 

, 


348. It does not say so i i i 
Wee spon 0 in this Paper 1—I think the 
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349. (Karl of Derby.) I just want to ask one question 
on Pegaol 7 in relation to the point of the Navy, and 
the guaranteeby the Navy of protection against inva- 
sion. It says “By any larger force than from 5,000 to 
10,000 men.” Isit a fair question to ask you whether you 
concur in that statement }—I do not concur in the state- 
ment, not so much because I apprehend that the United 
Kingdom is liable to invasion, but because I think 
it is a foolish thing on the part of the Navy to tie 
their own hands by assuming a responsibility which can 
be met by the Land Forces. hey have two enor- 
mous responsibilities before them. The first is to pursue 
and destroy the enemy's ships, and the second is to pro- 
tect the food supply of the United Kingdom, which 
comes from all parts of the sea. If they take this third 
responsibility, namely the protecting of the shores of the 
United Kingdom from organised invasion on any con- 
siderable scale, thay may interfere with their duties, 
particularly under the second head, that is to say, to 
ie that the food supply reaches the United Kingdom 
safely. 


350. So far as the protection of Military porta is con- 
cerned, would there be reason to reconsider the opinion 
expressed here now that submarines have become 


more in use ?—That we should require amaller gar- ‘ 
Nicholson, 


risons 4 
351. No, rather the other way, that the ships that 
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paratively restricted to the number of those harbours 
into which submarines could not go; to that extent 
lessening the efficiency of the Navy as to be enabled 
to keep the sea from time to time t—Submarines, I 
believe, can only go such a short distance that I do not 
know that that fects the question very much. I fancy 
that as regards blockades, and so on, that sort of thing 
is now a thing of the past ; it is an impossibility wit: 

the submarines. I donot quite understand your point 
about it. 

352. My point being this, that a larger force would be 
required to keep the channel open than when there were 
ports to which ships wanting coal or otherwise could go 
and get their supplies, and get repairs, and that the ports 
in former times were efficiently guarded by batteries, sub- 
marine mines and so forth, whereas now, I put the 
hypothesis whether more than one or two of our ports 
are proof against the entrance of submarine boats. 
Has that been brought before you 1—That has never 
been brought up by the Admiralty. 
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His Grace Tue Duke or Norroxg, K.G. (in the Chair). 


The Right Hon. The Eart or Dersy, K.G., G.C.B. 
Colonel The Eart or Marcu, C.B. 

Lieut.-General The Lorp GRENFELL, G.C.B. 
Major-General Sir CoLeRIDGE Grove, K.C.B. 

Sir Raupu Henry Knox, K.C.B. 


Colonel O’CALLAGHAN-WESTROPP. 
Lieut.-Colonel E. H. LLEwettyn, M.P. 
Colonel E. SatTeRtHWaITE. 

Colonel J. A. DaLMAuoy. 

Spenser WILKINSON, Esq. 


H. W. W. McAnatty, Esq. (Secretary). 


Lieut.-General Sir THomas KenLy-Kenny, K.C.B,, called; and Examined. 


353. (Chairman.) You are Adjutant-General of the 
Forces, and you have held that position since October, 
1901 1—Yes. 

354. As Adjutant-General you are charged, under the 
control of the Commander-in-Chief, with the discipline, 
military education, and training of the Officers, Warrant 
Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers and Men of the 
Regular and Reserve Forces, Militia and Yeomanry of 
the United Kingdom, and of the Volunteer Force of the 
United Kingdom when subject to military law, or when 
assembled for training, exercise, inspection, or voluntary 
military duty 7—That is so. 

355. You were also for some time Inspector-General 
of Auxiliary Forces 7—Yes. 

356. Have you formed any opinion with regard to 
what may be either a simple roblem or a very difficult 
one, namely, as to whether the Auxiliary Forces could 
be trained to a sufticient degree of efficiency to meet 
mb fair equality the trained troops of Foreign Powers? 
—Yes, 

357. May we hear what your opinion would be upon 
that point 7—I must first know what you mean : do you 
mean to take part in foreign expeditions with the 
Regular troops against a European enemy ? 

358. We are instructed to suggest what changes may 


be necessary in regard to the Auxiliary Forces In order 
to bring them to a sufficient degree of military efficiency, 


and we shall be glad to hear your opinion as to whether 
that degree of militar 
hoped for, these two forces being constituted as they 
now are?—I think it depends so much on what you 
expect from them. If you expect them to take part in 
a foreign expedition with Reailar troops in the fighting 
line, I do not see that anything we could do under our 
present system could possibly bring them up to it. On 
the other hand, if you only intend that they should 
occupy garrisons abroad and free the Regular troops, I 
think we could meet that with our present system, 
perhaps moditied a little. Then, if you wish them to 
take a part in the defence of the country at home in the 
mobile Army, I think it would dependa great deal on 
whether you intended to stiffen them with Regular 
troops, or that they should be altogether by themselves. 
If you mean them to be altogether by themselves, I do 
not see that we can train them sufficiently under our 
present conditions. 

359. Can you suggest to us any of the fundamental 
ditticulties Yes. 

360. What_ would you say would be the principal 
difficulty !—The ditticulties are, of course, that we cannot 
oblige them to come out for training sufficiently 
long. 

361. You mean oblige them to come out for a sufficient 
training each year 7—What they do now is not sufficient 
for the two or three points I mentioned. think, with 


efficiency might be reasonably Ss 
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a very little modification, we could arrange so that they 
would be fit, with a proportion of Regular troops, for 
home defence, and also, with perhaps some modification, 
to hold garrisons abroad, either in India or in the Medi 
terranean, but not to take part abroad with the Regular 
troops in (he fighting line in a mobile force against a 
European army. As they are at present trained I do not 
think they would be fit. 


362. Either at home or abroad 1—Either at home or 
abroad. 


363. Would that difficulty be made all the greater by 
the difficulty of getting an adequate supply of good 
officers ~-Very much ; that is the chief ditticulty. The 
time to be given to training isa great difficulty, but even 
under present conditions the officers are our great 
trouble. 


364. Even although they were in the proportion of 
one Auxiliary battalion to two Regular battalions in a 
mobile force in the Field Army, you do not consider 
they could be as at present constituted brought up to a 
sufficiently high level?—Would that be two Regular 
battalions abroad or at home? 


365. For defence at home ?—-Quite, I think that they 
would ; I think one Auxiliary battalion, Militia particu- 
larly, would be quite able to hold its own with two 
battalions of Regulars, that is almost on the present 
conditions with the assumption that we would get some 
warning, that we would have a month or so before they 
took the field, which we can reasonably expect. 


366. An Army constituted of two-thirds Regulars and 
one-third Militia ?—I do not think the Volunteers would 
be fit for that, but the Militia would. 


367. I suppose I may take it that the recent changes 
brought about by the War Office show that they are 
conscious that that want of efficiency does exist and that 
something must be done to increase the efficiency ?--I 
cannot speak for the War Office, I do not know what the 
expression means, but for myself I have always felt 
it. 


368. The recent attempt to tighten up the Volunteers 
has caused a certain amount of complaint 1--Yes, there 
is an attempt to improve their training. 


369, That arises from the fact that it is appreciated 
that they are deficient in Military knowledge just 
now ?—Quite so, in the knowledge and etticiency necessary 
for the purposes I enumerated. 


370. (The Earl of March.) There wasa Memorandum 
before us which we know in this reom now as Mr. 
Stanhope’s Memorandum of 1891, but Sir William 
Nicholson was unable te tell us yesterday whether that 
ig still in existence or whether it has been cancelled. 
Can you enlighten us upon it !—No, I cannot tell you ; 
T should think Sir Witham Nicholson will be able to 
tell you on reference to his ottice papers. 


371. There is a Memorandum which ' daresay you 
have seen which was put in by Sir William ?—Yes, I 
have seen it. 

372. That we understand has not been before the 
Committee of the Imperial Defence !—I do not know ; 
I am not a member of the Defence Committee. 


373. May we take it that you adopt generally what is in 
the Memorandum ¢—Of conrse I adopt all the facts, but 
the opimons and inferences drawn from them I should not 
like to adopt off hand ; I should like to go through it 
rather. 

374. There is one question which arises out of a 
‘question asked you by the Chairman, and that is with 
regard to the time for preparation ; there appears to be 
some divergence of opinion between the Navy and the 
War Office as to during what time the command of the 
sea could he secured }—Yes. 


375. Could you give us your views upon that?—As 
to the command of the seas? 


376. Yes1—No, the question of the command of the 
sea is Naval. 


377. The War Office and Admiralty appear to be 
rather divergent on that ?—The correspondence has not 
come before meat all; I have not seen any correspondence 
between the War Office and the Admiralty with regard 
to that question, but of course 1 am quite ready to give 
you my own opinion on any particular point about the 
inferences to be drawn from it. Which part of the 
Memorandum are you referring to? 
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78. Tam referring to it generally throughout ?-—But 
you said something about the Navy, and I do not know 
what part it is in. 


79. You will find it is paragraph 4?~I do not hold 
with that at all; 1 do not agree to that. I think we 
could not limit that in that way ; I do not know whether 
the Navy say they can do it, but even if they did I 
would not adopt that view. 


380. I gather from what you said just now that you 
look upon the Auxiliary Forces as they exist now as. 
practically useless as a fighting force !—As a fighting 
force—no, I did not say that—I said as a fighting force 
in a mobile army in the first line abroad against a. 
European Army ; it is not sutticiently trained ; but I did 
not say “practically useless.” 


381. That is what I say—for offensive purposes 1—I 
said they would not be fit to take their place, but they 
would not be useless : they are not sufticiently trained to. 


fake their place with the Regular troops in the first 
ne, 


382. Is that as regards the Officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men, or more particularly as regards one 
portion 1—Well, | would say the Officers were not sutti- 
ciently trained, nor are the men and the non-com- 
mnissioned officers sutticiently trained, nor does our system 
admit of their being sutticiently trained tor that. 


383, With regard to the non-commissioned officers 
have you considered whether the force would be made 
more useful if it had a larger number of Line non-com- 
missioned ofticers {—It certainly would. 


384. Do you consider that practicable 1—Well, it is 
practicable, it is a good deal a matter of expense. 


385. Do you remember I once pnt that before you 
and I am afraid I did not get much encouragement 
then?—No, we could not do it now without some 
fresh legislation and fresh arrangements, because the 
establishments are fixe:l, and we require every man of 
the establishment for the Regular troops. Wecould not 
take away a lot of the non-commissioned ofticers out of 
the Regular troops and give them to the Auxiliary 
Forces without some re-arrangement of the Establish- 
ments and the Chancellor of the Exchequer giving us. 
more money for Pay and Pensions—the Von EHfective 
Vote. We must not neglect the training of the Regular 
troops. 


386, Then increased etticiency can only be arrived at 
by increased expenditure /—By increased expenditure 
certainly, both as regards the Government and auxiliary 
forces and individuals. 


387. Whatever system nay be adopted to increase the: 
efficiency of the Reserve Forces, it means an additional 
charge on the Exchequer ?--Certainly, but in that case 
we would expect more from the officers and men of the 
Auxiliary Forces, and ] think that would be more our 
ditticulty than the money. 


| B88, That is the question I am going to ask you now. 
You suggested that possible further requirements might 
be put upon the Militia ?—Yes. 


399, In the event of that being done, have you con- 
sidered whether, the Militia being at the present 
moment something like 27,000 short of its numbers, if 
they were called upon for additional duty it would 
stimulate or interfere with recruiting 7—Without any 
more pay or emoluments? That is the point. 


390. If you ask for more men you must pay them 
more, but it is not entirely a question of pay 
with the Militia, and as to the Volunteers, | leave their 
own ofticers to deal with them /—I do not know ; I think 
they appreciate the pay. 1 do not think | would exempt 
the Militia from some appreciation of the paythey get. 


391. Assuming, then, that they are called upon for 
increased duties and that the number of recruits still 
falls short of what is required, how wouid you propose to 
meet that 7—There is nothing to be done but conscription 
or the ballot ; we must do either the one or the other. 


392. Do you go as far as this—that in all probability 
to bring the Mil up toa state of etticiency such as to 
enable them to act alone in home defence or with the 
Line Battalions on foreign service there is nothing but 
conscription or the ballot to preduce that state of 
things /—Nothing but conscrivtion ; or obligatory ser- 
vice. 
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393. For the Militia only ?--I should put them all into 
one army, Militia, Volunteers, and Yeomanry,and have 
obligatory service for the whole, making it one homo- 
genvous army. 

394. I think at present under the Scheme in this 
Memorandum, there is a deficiency of Militia Artillery, 
but in the country there is a superfluity of Militia and 
Volunteer Artillery which are not earmarked for any 
particular service 1—That is so. 


395. Have you considered whether it would be advis- 
able to change the surplus Artillery of these forces into 
infantry 1—Yes, I think it would be advisable, but it 
would be unpopular ; the Artillery is a very favourite 
service in the Volunteers and Militia too. They like the 
Artillery very much. 

396. That is better pay ?—They bave better pay, and 
besides that I think they like the uniform, and perhaps 
they like the duties; but there is no doubt that the 
Volunteer Artillery in particular is very popular indeed 
compared with Infantry, and you might have difficulties 
to face ; it might be unpopular and we might lose men 
altogether. 

397. That leads me to another question I was going to 
ask you. What is your preference—for a smaller highly 
disciplined force or what might be called a levy en 
masse ?—That is a very difficult question. What do 
you call a small force? I should know what you mean by 
asmall force. I would prefer to have 500,000 Regulars, 
well trained, absolutely efticient troops, tohaving a levy en 
nants but the small force must be sufficient, for our 
needs, 


398, Yes, lam assuming that. If you could get a force 
sutticient for your need, highly disciplined, you would not 
look further ; you would not care to have anything 
special to fall back upon 1—I should not discourage the 
training of any man in the country. I should like to 
see everybody trained and the more we get out of them 
the better. We soldicrs cannot limit the training, it is 
the taxpayers’ pocket that will limit it. I should like to 
see every single man in the country go through a good 
military training. 

399. The figures in this Memorandum deal more par- 
ticularly, I think, with the worst state of things we can 
be face to face with, do they not }—I do not know the 
assumption that this is based upon, but I assume that 
it is authoritative. Ido not know what they are, and 
even if I did I do not think I would agree with it for all 
times. I think what would suit to-day perhaps would 
not suit ten years hence, and I should be very sorry to 
limit in any way the training of the population in arms. 
I would not do it ; I should have practically every able- 
bodied man trained. 

400. We will assume that an emergency arises, and all 
the Militia are embodied, and the Volunteers are called 
upon for service ; considering the amount of training 
they get now, how long would you think it necessary to 
train them before they would be what you might call “ up 
to concert pitch?”—To take a part in the Field 
Army? 

401. Yes 1—A couple of years. 

402. As much as that 1—I think so. 

403. (Chatrman.) Continuous 1—Yes, 
training. 

404. (The Earl of March.) Then, according to your 
view the Militia and Volunteers are of very little use for 
what I may call real work, unless their training is prac- 
tically the equal of what is given to a Line soldier? 
—For the work you specify ; that is taking their place 
with the Regular troops in the mobile army abroad 
against a European enemy. 

405. I said “or home defence ?”—No, I would make 
a difference ; the one requires a great deal more than the 
other. I think for the home defence it would be much 
less. I should say if the officers did the two years we 
could get the men and non-commissioned ofticers ready 
for home defence in a year. 

406, But you would not feel confident then, if you had 
a Militia force under you, even if stiffened by Line batta- 
lions unless they had certain-—-!—No, there is a 
different condition again, if they have a proportion of 
Line battalions, but 1 said that even under the present 
conditions and assuming that we got some notice of six 
weeks or so, they would hold their own now for home de- 


continuous 
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fence in the mobile army if stiffened by the Line.’ I put Le-General 
it down as not less than one-third Regular Forces and all Sir 7. Kedly- 


the Cavalry and Artillery. I should have ali the Cavalry 
Regular Forces, and all the Artillery that is the Field 
Artillery. 

407. (Str Coleridge Grove.) Do I understand you to 
mean one-third Kegular Forces or one-third Militia? 
—One-third of the Regular Forces, and two-thirds 
Militia for home defence. 

408. (Chatrman.) But youare shutting the Volunteers 
out altogether from that calculation }—The Volunteers 
would require similar training; they woud require to 
be out for a year, and the ofticers for two. 


409. (The Eart of March.) Could you suggest any in- 
ducement which would make the Militia Service more 
popular with the officers than at present—some regiments 
are very short and some are full up /—-Well, you do not 
attach much importance to money and pay, but I 
think they do, and I believe if we gave the officers 
a bounty of £25 a year, we would enormously 
increase the number of ofticers. We give a bounty now 
to the men but we give nothing to the ofticers, and I 
think if we gave a bounty to the otticers.—I would not 
like to lay down the amount — but say roughly five-and- 
twenty pounds a year—— 

410. A retaining fee ?—Yes, a retaining fee—I think 
it would increase them. 

411. You know one object with which many young 
officers join the Militia is the opportunity of getting into 
the Army ?—Yes. 

412. And many regiments, I am afraid, if that induce- 
ment did not exist, would be without any subalterns at 
all!—That is so. Of course, I would not include the 
young ofticers that go into the Army in the retaining 


fee. 

413, And there is more difficulty in_ regiments 
recruited in large towns than in those in country 
districts 1—I should not like to say that there was ; 
I think that perhaps we have the largest Militia 
recruiting in Lancashire, and practically the whole of 
Lancashire is a town. 

414, Tam speaking of officers ?—Quite so, we have very 
great difficulty in towns, and in that very place I have 
mentioned, Lancashire, we have had more difficulty than 
anywhere elxe—a great flow of men but very few 
officers—and it has been so since I can remember, and 
when Lord Grenfell was Inspector-General. 

415. But in more or less country districts the opposite 

revails!—In some districts we get the officers, 

ut, generally speaking, we have not a good flow of 
otticers anywhere ; we are very short. I fancy you have 
the numbers short—600, I think it 1s. 

416. (Lord Grenfell.) As regards the Compulsory 
Service, taking the Militia by itself, would the Ballot 
Act as we know it now satisfy you for the Militia alone— 
the old Ballot? Would that satisfy you for filling up 
the deficient numbers of the Militia 1—No. 


417. Not taking Compulsory Service as a whole but 
the Militia alone /—I do not attach so much importance 
to the Ballot ; our great difticulty now is the Regular 
Army, and I do not know that the Ballot would satisfy 
me; nothing would satisfy me but what I have said 
before Lord Elgin’: Commission—two armies, one as at 
present, and the other one compulsory service. I was 
examined by Lord Elgin’s Commission and I gave the 
same opinions there—that we must keep our present 
We must have a voluntary army for our 
work, that is for India and the Colonies, and we should 
also have a conscription army, but ould never like 
to see our Army as constituted at present done away 
with, because I doubt very much with a compulsory 
conscription Army alone whether we would ever be 
able to keep troops for three years in South Africa, or 
for three years in Afghanistan. I think our safety in 
being able to do that is from the circumstances and the 
class we get the men from in a voluntary army. We 
have a regular money bargain with them and we have 
very little ditticulty, and I tind that in the only cases 
which are rather similar, the Spaniards had some little 
ditticulty in keeping their men in Cuba and the Italians 


theirs in Abyssinia. 


418. They are volunteers now ?—I know they are now : 
they had great difticulty there, and the Spaniards had 


great difficulty in Cuba before that. 
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419. I was only speaking about the Militia as a separate 
init and not about the Army generally. Do you not 
think they would enormously benetit by the Ballot Act? 
—They would benetit, but it would not come up to what 
my ideal would be. 


420. And the Army would benefit by the men who 
would be called up by the Ballot, and would then 
f° on for the Army ?—Yes, it would be a substantial 

nefit. 7 


421. Without allowing any substitutes at all’—No 
substitutes at all would be the aim in the end. 


422. Lord March asked a good many of the questions 
I had thought of, but as regards this large deficit in 
officers, was there not when you and I were at the War 
Office an arrangement that young officers who wished to 
leave the Army were compelled to perform a certain 
service in the Militia ]—No, it was not compulsory ; they 
were allowed to finish their time. : 

423. And to run on for pension ; that was it 1—Yes. 


424. Do you think it would be fair to make it abso- 
lutely compulsory, that there should be an obligation on 
an officer in leaving the Army that he should serve a 
certain period in the Militia?—Once you begin com- 
pulsion 4 

425. (Sir Ralph Knox.) If he had a pension you 


might compel him to serve in the Militia ?—If he wished 
to leave. 


426. (Lord Grenfell.) Before he gets his £1,200 or 
whatever he has earned, do you consider that that 
would be a possible measure ?—It would be possible, 
but it would require legislation ; whether it would be 
fair to compel officers to serve, and not to compel the 
rank and file to serve, would be a question I would not 
like to speak upon. 


427. I meant after a certain period of service 1—They 
go into the reserve now. 


428. But as regards the man, as Lord March says, he 
enlists for a fixed time and he knows his future, but_ the 
young officer comes in for three or four years, and do 
you not think it would be quite fair to compel him to 
asaist the Empire by serving a certain time in the 
Militia 1—Quite possible : of course, he would have to 
be told before he came into the Army, and you might 


refuse to give him a commission except upon those 
terms, 


429. I have suffered severely by having Militia regi- 
ments under my command at Malta which really, as you 
know, when they first came were hardly efficient by 
reason of the want of officers 1—Quite so ; we all recog- 
nize that, and feel it. 


430. Is there no scheme, or is there no proposal, that 
is likely to be brought forward, clear of this Commission, 
to remedy that evil 1—I thought this Commission would 
produce the scheme. 


431, But you could not give us any suggestion? —Well, 
T have made one just now with regard to the retaining 
fee. Except you have compulsion you will not get the 
officers. It touches the officers as we!l ax the men ; you 
will get a great many by the retaining fee, but you will 
not be able to officer the whole of the Auxiliary Forces 
and efficiently train them unless you have compulsion, 
1 do not see how we can do it. Officers are leaving the 
Militia very fast now, as you know; we have got a 
great many resignations in. 


432. Do you not think that the influence of a good 
Colonel has great weight ? I notice, particularly in well 
commanded Militia regiments, that the officers are up to 
their numbers and also up to standard }—Yes, they do 
very well as long as this good Colonel does not interfere 
with their private affairs and their civil occupations. 
You asked me just now about the Militia, but 1 do not 
know whether you only intended to ask about the officers 
or the force generally? Were your questions confined to 
the officers 4 

433. Yes, latterly, because I found the men were 
excellent; there are some militia regiments that left 
Malta after two years there that I considered were quite 
capable of taking thei place in the fighting line—some, 
not all. The Commanding Officer was always coming 
to me and saying “here are two or three Companies 
without captains” and that is what I found the great 
ditticulty. I think one of your difficulties in placing 
them in the fighting line would be solved, or you would 
train them in much shorter time, if you could ensure a 
proper supply of efficient officers!—Yes; but the 
officers must get a great deal of training now before they 


- Order. Every other enn, six days in camp 
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are fit. I think Malta latterly has been very much 
improved, but I should not say from what I laa of 
Malta that a regiment trained there could be practically 
made fit to take its place in the fighting line. 


434. I spent £45,000 in training grounds 1—I know 
there is an improvement. 


435. But I understood you thought that as regards 
the surplus artillery both of militia and volunteers you 
did not see a remedy because they were so popular }— 
We might lose. I would prefer that large numbers of 
the Artillery should be made into Infantry, it would 
suit us better, but there are influences, first the unpopu- 
larity: Members of Parliament and others interested 
would put great pressure on the Secretary of State before 
that would be allowed to be done, and I think there would 
be great difficulty. There is a scheme in contemplation 
now in that direction for the Militia. 


436. Then as regards what I am personally interested 
in, which is the Fourth Army Corps to which the defence 
of London is largely contided, it consists as you know 
largely of Volunteers and Militia, with a stiffening of 
one division of Regular troops {—Yes. 


437. The places for the defence are all. 
marked out, the tools are there and we 
should be ready to throw up entrenchments and 
put them into position, Do you think they are 
capable of doing that ?— Yes. [think that is just what 
they would be very good at, and particularly the Volun- 
teer Artillery near farge places like Liverpool, where 
they appear to me to be very well trained. I think they 
would ‘do that very efficiently, and, as I say, we expect a 
little warning. Wherever I have been about to in- 
spect the Coast Defences, where there were either Vol- 
unteers or Militia, [ thought the Artillery was very good 
if they had their modern armament. Up on the Mersey 
they have nearly all their new armament, and they are 
very good indeed. 


438. Are they likely to be rearmed soon 1—The whole 
of the Volunteers ? 


439. Yes, or a large portion of them ?—I would not 
like to answer that. 


440. As regards the Volunteers, I have been to a good 
many drill halls lately to see the Commanding Officers, 
the Seconds in Command and other Officers, and a good 
many of them, not all, complain very bitterly of the 
efficiency regulations 1—Of the new ones # 


441. Yes ?—That -is the Army Order of, I think, 
April, last year. 


442, It is not the case in all of them; I found one 
or two officers with a different view, and who considered 
that it conduced very greatly to etticiency, but those 
are very popular corps which can always get recruits. 
Have you any views about those efficiency regulations 
and could you assist us by giving us your views !—As 
tu modifying them ? 


443. Yes, as to whether you think it is too much or 
not enough 1—There again, it depends on what you 
want them to do ; it was the very east we could do I 
think to get them to be efficient even for the defence, or 
to take part witha stitfening of Regular troops in the 
Mobile Army ; it was the very least we could ask, and 
I would not withdraw from any part of that Army 
was the 
principal thing they not like. I know their difficulty 
and their aguments, but we have ours and I certainly 
will adhere to that. 


444. (Sir Ralph Know.) I thought it was every year 
they had to come up for a fortnight 1—That is the Field 
Army ; in the Field Army they come out for a fortnight, 
and then they get tive shillings a day. You were not 
referring to the Field Army, Lord Grenfell, but to the 
Volunteers in general ? 


445. (Lord Grenfell.) Yes. 1 understand that they are 
very anxious to get into the Field Army. As regards the 
service abroad of the Auxiliary forces, do you consider 
we should have any specially trained portion of the 
Auxiliary forces that we should be able to send 
abroad directly }—I would not ask the Volunteers 
to take that responsibility at all: I have always 
thought it would be wiser not to ask the Vol- 
unteers to take that liability, but with regard to 
the Militia they are so like the regular forces in 
their training and organisation tiat I think we might 
fairly ask the Militia, and I think they would accept it. 
I am only guided by what ofticers tell me, that it would 
not be unpopular tu ask them to undertake that liability, 


—— 
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458, The numbers are something over 100,0007—Yes. Lt-General 
T. Kelly- 


but there again the money would come in; you would ] 
have to give them something for it. _459. The deficiency has been stated at about 27,000 eae 


446. It is the Militia you are speaking of 1-Yes,I Yes. 


460. And you think you would apply the system of 20 May, 1903. 


would not ask the Volunceers at all. 

447. You would not attempt to organise any portion 
of them now for service abroad, say one company ina 
battalion ?—No, not the Volunteers for service abroad. 


448. There is no new machinery for summoning 
Volunteers for service abroad based on the experience of 
the late war —I do not think it would be fair to base on 
the experience of the late war the future as to a 
European War, which would be very sudden in its 
inception and execution too. I would not build up on 
the events of the late war. 

449. Supposing that the War Office in the event of a 
war did decide that the Volunteers should again form 
part of the field army, would you prefer composite 
regiments or would you have companies of volunteers to 
be attached to their territorial regiments. For instance, 
would you have the C.J.V.’s again or territorial 
regiments {—The C.I.V.’s were the only regiment of 
Volunteers that went out as a whole, they did not stay 
very long and it was not a very great test ;I do not 
think they were very highly tested. The companies of 
Volunteers came out and each company joined 
a battalion of the Line and_ they fell in 
very quickly and did excellently, but the conditions were 
very favourable, and I would much prefer that the: 
should come like that rather than as regiments. 
should prefer still that they should come as individuals 
like the old Militia Reserve, which was better still. I 
would prefer that one man should come and be posted 
toa company ; next to that, a company posted to a unit, 
and, least of all, @ regiment by itself. That is a good 
deal with reference to administration as well as training. 
I suppose I may say, although you have not asked me, 
that the administration is so very varied. We had 
very little difficulty with the Militia, because they are 
administered like the Regular Army. We had not very 
mucb difficulty with the Volunteers, because they were 
helped along when they fell in with the regular system, 
but as to the Yeomanry that went out in units, it is not 
settled yet, the officers knew nothing about administra- 
tion, We were always accused of not having business 
methods in the War Office, and we took business men 
and made them officers, but it has been a most hopeless 
failure as far as the administration goes ; they have not 
an idea of it, and I do not think such people under- 
stand that there is any such thing to be learnt as 
military administration; they think everybody can 
do it; but either they cannot or they will not do it. 
The administration by Yeomanry ofticers has been 
an absolute failure. 

450. The Volunteers suffer from the same unfortunate 
deticit as the Militia with regard to the ofticers 7—Yes, 
at some places. 

451. Would you recommend a bounty in their case? 
Do you remember when we were at the War Office we 
got an equipment allowance for them ?—Yes. 


, 452. And that had a decided effect on the force ?— 
es. 


453. Do you think going further and giving a bounty 
to officers for serving in the Volunteers would enable us 
to get them and would be an advantage? Would you 
get many more ?—I think we would need to see what 
value we would get for it ; we get a month’s training out 
of the Militia, and the Militia officer is under Military 
Law the whole year. I think I would like to know 
exactly what you would intend to give them. I should 
not give as much as to the Militia, as we should not get 
as much value. 

454, No, of course ; they would be a shorter time out 
and everything 7—If we did give them anything like 
that, and even without it, I think I would like the 
officers to undertake to he under Military Law. I think 
4 great Inany want it themselves as far as I can judge. 


455, Do you think that now the conditions should he 
changed and that the whole of the Volunteer force 
should always be under Military Law 7—No, not the 
rank and file, but the officers are different. 

456. (Sir Ralph Knox.) You said the ballot would 
be of considerable assistance with regard to the Militia, 
you thought 1—Yes, 

., 457. The establishment of the Militia is something 
like 130,000 or 140,000 men ?—But we are very much 
under the strength. 


91. 


Lallot to the whole country, withont substitutes, in order 
to raise that 27,000 men ?— would not for that 27,000 
mien, except that I would hope it would be combined 
with advantages to the Regular Army too. 

461. In what way 7—We would get men to enlist. 

462. If you fill up your Militia Cadres you get 27,000 
men ?—For the Militia, yes. 

463. How could you ask for more than sufficient to 
complete the Militia 7—I daresay we would reject a very 
large number of men that are in the Militia now, and 
even when the Militia Reserve was called up we had to 
reject medically. We shall tighten up the conditions 
of service as regards their medical qualifications. 


464. In the first place you create a vacuum in the 
Militia in order to fil it up by conscription or by the 
ballot ?—One would go with the other ; if you passed the 
Ballot Law we would begin to tighten up the conditions 
of the Medical examination for the Militia. 

465. That is to say, you would reject some that are 
now accepted for the Militia, and that would enlarge the 
vacuum which now exists?- It is a small point, but [ 
think we would get better men in the Militia if we had 
the ballot. 

466. [f you raised the Militia by ballot ?—Yes. 

467. Asit stands, really, the deficiency consists of some- 
thing like 27,000 men. Do you not think it is rather an 
extreme measure to apply the ballot to the whole 
country if the problem 1s simply to raise that number of 
men 1—Yes, if it only affected the Militia alone, but the 
ballot would not come up to my requirements at all. I 
advocated one Army, @ conscription Army for Home 
Defence and undertaking the liability for foreign service 
in case of war. 

468, That would apply to the whole population — 
That would apply to the whole population. 

469. And you would have the whole population out 
for a 12 months’ training 1—No, you would fix the num- 
bers ; in no country in Europe do they have the whole 
pulation out ; they fix the numbers and they draw 


470. It includes the vast majority of the population ; 
there are some exempted and there are some that are 
relegated to a distant reserve, but the mass are 
included ?—I should draw from the mass. 

471. And you would train them all for a year ?—Yes, 
I would train them all for a year. 

472, On what sort of conditions ?—A conscription 
army ; they would come in under military law and be 
trained for a year or two years, 

473, Would you pay them ?—Certainly. 

474. (Lord Grenrell.) You do not mean that you 
would have them all up at once I think I would go 
on exactly as they do in France and Germany. 

475. For a year ?—Certainly, or two, according to what 
you require from them. 

476. (Sir Ralph Anos.) That means training some- 
thing like 300,000 new men every year ?—Yes ; of course 
the Government, or the Defence Committee of the 
Cabinet, would settle what numbers we require and the 
ballot would become lighter ; there would be iess liability 
to service and less chance of being drawn, 

477. But in foreign countries it is not a system of 
ballot, but a syste of conscription, and everybody 
comes up as a matter of course. A man may be dealt 
with specially and set aside to some extent, but if you 
reduced the number—that is to say, if you did not take 
the whole 300,000 and determined to take only 150,000 
of them—that would make it a very heavy tax upon a 
large portion of the population, decided by the toss up 
of the ballot paper, in fact 7—Yes, I daresay it would be 
a tax upon them, but I can quite imagine a greater tax. 


478. It would be decided by a mete toss up ; if every- 
body was liable, and everybody brought into the net, 
and everybody compelled to do the same thing there 
would be no complaint ; but there would bea consider- 
able ditticulty if half the population was caught, and 
half left free ; it would be a considerable tax upon those 
that were caught 1—I do not know ; there might be great 


competition for it. 
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479. You said something as regards the administration 
of the Yeomanry Forces—that it broke down completely ; 
but that force was raised in a hurry, raised of men who 
had never had any training at all with the excepcion of 
some 1,800 taken from the original Yeomanry. The 
officers were scraped up from anywhere, accepted from 
civil life, some broken Sow and some not very desirable 
men, taken because they knew something about service; 
it was hardly to be wondered at that such a service as 
that absolutely broke down?-Quite so, but my 
observations were comparing the relative merits of the 
manner in which the Auxiliary Forces were organised and 
administered. 


480. This Yeomanry had practically no organisation 
at all !—That is so, but if they had been sent to regi- 
ments of cavalry, turned practically into mounted 
infantry, because the whole of the cavalry became 
mounted infantry, if they had been sent as the 
Volunteers were sent, a squadron to each, I mean, that 
would have been much better than being organised by 
themselves separately. 


481. But a difference between the Volunteers and 
those Yeomanry was at all events this: that every 
Volunteer that went out had had some training and was 
an efficient Volunteer 1—Yes. 


482, These Yeomanry were absolutely picked out of 
the street, and knew nothing at al] about either a rifle 
of a horse !—The first lot, I think, were better than 
that. 


483. There were about 2,000 of them who came from the 
Yeomanry Forces 1—Yes, but in addition to those there 
were a great many men who were horsemen. 


484. That is to say, the men of the gentleman class, 
who were riders across country and so forth, came out 
amongst the first 10,000—half of them say /—Yes. 


485. And the most of them, half of the first batch and 
the remainder that came afterwards, were absolutely 
taken out of the streets 1_Yes, 


486. And you would like to point the moral that that 
ought never to be done again 1—Not at all; I would 
prefer that it should not be done, but if our system is 
not changed, we may have to do it again. 


487. Not sending absolutely untrained men into the 
field 1—Certainly not, but we never had a better chance 
of domg something with that particular class. We had 
lots of time. First of all they were sent away from here, 
perhaps, speedily enough ; but they were a month, say, on 
the voyage out, they were a couple of months in the 
country, and sometimes three months, during which 
they were kept at Capetown, and were then moved up 
another 300 or 400 miles, and they had more opportuni- 
ties of drilling and being organised. Then again, they 
were sent into the Orange River Colony, and by the time 
the me the enemy they were able to ride and shoot a 
little bit. 


488. But still you do not recommend such a course as 
that{—No, my argument is, that I should have 
conscription, and then you would not require them. 


489. But if you had such a force as this organised 
beforehand, and trained in the way in which the Volun- 
teers are trained, that would be a very great advantage 
to start with 1—That is certainly an advantage. 


490. As compared with taking men out of the street 
without any knowledge at all?—It is certainly an 
advantage if they are liable to serve out of the country 
in war. 


491. (The Earl of March.) With regard to what Sir 
Ralph has been asking you, would you not say that 
there were three classes of Yeomanry out 1—Yes. 

492. Those that went out first were the best ?--Yes. 


493. We then had what I call the middle lot, which 
went out with very much less training 1—Yes. 


494. Some of those I saw were cruel ; then there came 
the third lot, which were trained longer in this country 
before they went out, and they, although not as good as 
the first lot, were far ahead of the second lot !—Yes. 
J quite agree with that ; we gave the third lot some six 
weeks’ or two months’ training at Aldershot. 

495. And more in some cases 1—Yes, 


496. (Sir Ralph Knox.) You say you think the rank 
and file of all these forces should have a long and con- 
tinuous training in order to be efficient for purposes of 
home defence ; what does that instruction consist of as 
regards the rank and file? What have they specially to 
Jearn in order to fulfil their dnty besides shooting ? 
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—There is shooting ; I suppose the habit of discipline is 
a thing yeu have to learn, marching, outpost duty, field 
days and all the exercises of the soldier that are contained 
in the Infantry or Cavalry Training. I judge a great deal 
by what foreign nations think it necessary to do; I do 
not think they have anything under two years, they used 
to have three, and lately it ‘has been reduced to two for 
the Infantry in Germany, and I think they are going 
to reduce it to two in France, if it has not been reduced. 


497. But that is for the Field Army for active opera- 
tions 1—I said for the Field Army. 


498. I meant for a defensive Army ?—Do you mean for 
the defence of fortresses ? 


499. No, for defence in the field, supposing we are in- 
vaded 1—In the mobile Army ? 


500. Yes 1—By themselves ? 


501. Yes 1~They would require in the same way to be 
trained. 


502. Do you think it necessary that they should have 
one years continuous training to be at all fitted for 
that ?—I do, and I judge of it a great deal by what I see 
abroad, in foreign countries. 


503. (Lord Grenfell.) Not as regards the conditions 
of the defences round London, we will say 1—No, I do 
not mean the fixed defences; I mean the mobile 
Army. 

504. (Str Ralph Knox.) But the main deficiency, I 
think you said, was the Officers. Supposing you had the 
Officers up to or approaching the proper standard of 
Officers and non-commissioned Officers, do you think it 
would be necessary to have the rank and file trained to 
that extent /—Yes, I think the more you give them the 
better up to a certain limit, and I should fix it, to make 
it very good, up to the time I say, and then give them 
half of it to make them half as good. . 

505. That is notwithstanding the fact that it would 
be probable, as you have stated, that there would be 
some notice of an invasion, and tbat we should have two 
or three months, at all events, in order to lick them into 
shape 1—I hope we will, but I would not like to build 
up any of our arrangements upon the idea that we are 
to get two or three months. I think I wonld put it, 
leaving a margin, at six weeks. 


506. The Militia now on enlistment are trained for a 
riod of nine weeks?—Yes. I think that is so, but 
rd March will know. 


507. (The Karl of March.) He has 46 days, and he 
is his musketry in addition, which brings it to about 
that. 


508. (Witness.) Do you mean the Infantry or the 
Field Artillery ? 


509. (Sir Ralph Knor.) The Infantry I asked you 
about.—The recruit officer ? 


510. It is the recruit man I want to know about.—I 
think they get three months. 


511. In their first year, as_recruits, they get three 
months {—Yes, and the trained men a month. 


512. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Is that not only in 
the case of the training immediately following the pre 
liminary training? There may bea gap of some months. 
—Yes, there may be. The recruit gets three months, 
roughly, and the trained man a month. 


513. (Sir Ralph Knox.) It works out in this way, as 
I remember: a man has seven weeks’ training at his 
depot on enlistment {—Yes. 


514. Then he has a fortnight afterwards to do his 
shooting 1—Yes. 


515. And that is generally done before the training at 
the place where the regiment trains 1—Yes. 


516. Then, when that shooting is done, they tiain for 
twenty-seven days 1—That is it. 

517. The period of training on enlistment has heen, 
for some years past, gradually increased 1—Yes, I think 
it was more or less policy that suggested it. We were 
glad to get them to the depots. 


518. But it was started, I remember, a very long time 
ago, in Lord Cardwell’s time—Yes. There are some 
regiments that still will not adopt it, but I think it is 
dene generally now. 


519. Are you aware that the statutory limit for that 
recruit drill stands, and has stood now for over thirty 
years, at six months? It is possible to ask a man to 
come up for six months’ training ?—-Quite. 
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abroad in the field against a European trained enemy, or Le.Generaé 
Home Defence, left entirely to themselves, without any Sir 7. Kelly+ 
Regular troops in the Mobile Army; then I think the Kenny. 
remedy is conscription and I know of no other. 


520. Do you think it would be a very great improve- 
ment in the Militia Force if on enlistment every man 


drilled six months?}—Certainly, a very great improvement. 
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521. Do you think that would be sufticient with his 
month’s training afterwards to confidently put him in 
the line for home defence?—Six months, and the 
month’s training afterwards ? 

622, Yes?—It would improve them, but I would not 
like to leave the defence of the country to them alone 
sith that amount of training. I think it would be too 
hittle. Fi 
523. Your argument applies exactly the same to the 
Volunteers ?--Quite the saine ; there is no difference in 
what I would like. 

524. As to the better educated man and the more 
intelligent man, of whom the Volunteers are made up, 
you think he cannot pick up his “fours” and his outpost 
duty and that sort of thing in less time than a 
twelvemonth ?—Yes ; I think he could ; I am taking a 
very broad view of it, generally speaking, and I think 
some would pick it up much quicker, and some perhaps 
not so quickly, but I think there would have to be a 
minute system of inspection to examine each man— 
of course it could be done, but it would be a very 
difficult thing to do--to let each man know that he 
was an efficient soldier. You would have to have a 
general for each man. I have already answered this 
question in answer t> you in detail. 

525. Do you not think that if the officers were im- 
proved up to a good standard they could be trusted ?-- 
To dismiss the men ? 

526. Yes?—I think the commanding officer might 
have power in very exceptional cases; I think if we 
adont any aystem like that we will have to be very free 
in the trust we place in commanding ofticers. 

527, (The Earl of March.) Tf that was done would 
you not consider it essential that a commanding officer 
should have at any rate some army service ?—It would 
be better, but if a man rose up in the Militia or the 
Volunteers, although I would prefer that he was an 
ex-ofticer, I should not like to limit it, and I can quite 
imagine that it would cause very great difficulty and 
unpopularity if we cut away all chance of commanding 
a regiment from officers who had not been in the 
Regular Army. I think the Chairman would feel it 
very much. 

528 Putting aside my noble friend in the chair, 
do you think it is possible in the Volunteer or 
the Militia Service without any army service to acquire 
such knowledge of military matters as would put them 
you think on a level above those havinga limited amount 
of army service 7—I have said that under any cireum- 
s'ances an officer should have ¢wo years’ service. Even 
if the men had only six months ora year I think theofticers 
should have two years, and I would prefer them to be 
ex-officers of the Army, but I would not like to fix it. 
T think we would cut away great ambition from a great 
many of them ; a good many look forward to commanding, 
and I should not like tolimit it. I would examine them 
and test them and make sure that we were getting 
good value for the trust that we were putting in them. 


£29. (Sir Ralph Knox) That is to say you woud lay 
down a standard which every man who took command, 
atall events, or the higher officers either in the Militia or 
Volunteer Service, should satisfy 7—Quite so, and the 
Advisory Board of the Volunteers recommend that 
themselves, 

530. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Have you considered 
the effect of a scheme such as you suggest. namely with a 
two years’ service for the Militia, on the class of man you 
would get 1—I did not refer to it for the Militia alone : 
any suggestion wasthatthe Volunteers, the Yeomanry and 
the Militia should be all put into one Army for Home 
Defence and should be called out for two years—I did 
not say the Militia alone. 

521. In the case of the Militia and the Volunteers 
have you considered what ciass of man you are likely to 
xet who would voluntarily comply with that 7—It is not 
voluntary; the whole lesson of it is that it is not 
voluntary. 

532. That is entirely under conscription 1—Yes. 

533, Would the Commission be wrong in taking it from 
you that your sole remedy for the present inethicient state 
of the Militia and Volunteers (because those are the 
services we are enquiring into) is conscription 7—For 
what I said I wixhed them to be able to do, that is, to 
take their place in the first line of the Mobile Army 


534. And your opinion is that, under the presentsystem, 
it is impossible to make the Militia and Volunteers as 
efficient as they ought to be ?—For that particular duty 
and the responzibilities I have enumerated. 

5. And as to what you have said about the ballot 
just now, except for the purpose of bringing up the 
numbers, the deficiency at present existing, you say the 
ballot would not make the Militia efficient ?—I think 
the ballot would be an improvement, but my remedy ia 
not the ballot; I prefer not to legislate for the 
Militia alone, but, as I said, to take the whole of the 
population and get the Militia, Volunteers acd 
Yeomanry and have a conscription Army out of them. 

536. You said just now, and of course it was very 
true, that officers were leaving the Militia very fast 1— 
There are a great many resignations latterly. 

537. To what do you chiefly attribute this ?—I really 
do not know ; it may be a bit of bad luck for us, or 
it may be something connected with the War, that 
they had very great difficulty in théir business capacity, 
that they could not get leave, and that they were deter- 
mined not to be caught again ; -it may be that. I think 
a great many officers were sent out who were young 
ofticers, and they found they suffered very much in their 
business, from their enforced absence. I know very sad 
cases indeed, and that may be the cause. 

538. I was going to ask you that question: Are you 
aware of any considerable number of cases of Officers of 
Volunteers who went with their regiments and found 
themselves stranded with no employment at all owing to 
having served for two years !—Yes, there are a great 
many in the Militia. 

539. And there are no means you can suggest of find- 
ing employment in any way for these people 1—Now ? 

540. Yes 1—There is no employment except you call 
the Militia employment. You would not call the Militia 
employment. Of course, we put some into the Provisional 
Regiments, but compared tothe great numbers they are 
only a handful ; we have sent them out to the coast of 
Africa and employed them in that way where we could ; 
we have employed a few at home with the Provisional 
Regiments, but now we are disbanding the Provisional 

Regiments every day, and we have only one left. We 
have employed these men as far as ever we could in the 
Provisional Regiments, but the time at last has come 
when we have a superabundance of officers in the Army. 


541. Have you still a number of officers situated 
as you have mentioned, namely, thrown out of employ- 
ment through volunteering ; have you still men applying 
at this moment for employment !—Militia ? 

542. Yes ?--Oh yes, very very many, and hundreds of 
others would apply only they know there is no employ- 
ment. The ones that apply are not convinced there is 
nothing for them, but, speaking generally, there is 
nothing for them as far as the Military Authorities 
gO. 

543. Are you aware of any other Department of the 
State having gone out of its way to assist at all in that ? 
—We tried all we could with cther Departments, that 
is the first thing we think of—whom can we send 
them to to get employment as we have nothing for them. 


544. You stated just now that you thought possibly a 
yearly allowance of £25 a year would be an inducement 
to officers to join or to remain ?—-To remain ; I would 
not give it to officers going into the Army. 

545. No, but others ?--To others I would give £25 a 
year. 

546. Do you think that would be sutticient to induce 
them ?—I think it would. 

547. Considering the class of man you would like to 
xee as an officer 1—I think the £25 would be very accept- 
able. and I think it would help ; in any case it might be 
tried. I think that is one of the ditticnlties about 
ofticers that they say they give uy} their leave, they may 
be employed in some business and they give up their 
month's leave, and [ think the £25 would help them 
very much and induce them to join the Militia and stay 
there. 

548, (Sir Ralph Knor). They do get now a mess 
allowance of four shillings a day ?- Yes, but I put that 
asi le; of course they would have that too, 
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549. You think that still they are out of pocket by 


Sir T. Kelly- their training, and that this £25 would turn the scale? 
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—In some regiments they are able to live on what they 
get, but, as a rule, they cannot do it so economically as 
a regular Mess, because they have to hire everything 
for the occasion, and I think they deserve very great 
consideration in that way. 


550. And the present consideration is not enough, but 
£25 would make them comfortable ?—Everybody knows 
it is not enough, because we have not got enough ofticers, 
and if the £25 does not do it we must give £50. We 
must try and get them somewhere. 


551. (Lreut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Do you think 
anything could be done in the way of inducement to 
officers serving in the Line battalions to go on half-pay 
when entitled to it, with the view of serving the rest of 
their time in the Militia, to a greater extent than now ? 
—We do that now. 


oe: Yes, but not below the rank of Captain, I think ? 
—No. 


553. It is eight years service, at all events, I think 7— 
It is eight years. 

554. In the case of married men,who see no prospect 
of getting the command of a regiment, and so on, do you 
not think some inducement might be held out, or some 
alteration of the present orders made, to induce them to 
join the Militia and remain in it for something in the 
shape of extra half-pay or some extra allowance J— 
While in the Militia ? 


655, Yes ?—Yes, I am sure it would, but to give them 
half-pay while in the Militia would be a very expensive 
measure ; it would be much more expensive than what I 
suggest, the £25 a year. 

556. (Six Ralph Knox.) But that is to a civilian, a 
man who has never been in the Army. 

557. (Lieuwt.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Have you any 
scheme which would induce officers at present serving in 
the line battalions to go into the Militia battalions, other 
than that of going on half pay ?—No; I think every- 
thing has been considered and I cannot hit upon any 
scheme except what I have suggested to the Commission. 


558. Your only proposal with regard to getting more 
officers in the Militia would be this extra £25 1—Yes, I 
know of no other. 

559. (The Earl of March.) Or a sum; you do not 
pledge yourself to £25 but a sum of money !—Yes, a suin 
of money ; I said £25 roughly, but that would have to 
be very carefuily considered. 


560. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Of course that 
is your own scheme, and not suggested by the War Office 
but can you put before us any other scheme which would 
help the recruiting of the ranks of the officers in the 
Militia?—No ; Ido not know anything that has not 
been considered ; every scheme and every suggestion 
which is made is carefully considered, and it generally 
amounts to money, but I cannot recommend any other. 
Of course, I have seen these suggestions, that everybody 
should be made a Justice of the Peace or something like 
that, but I attach ro importance to these suggestions 
and I think there was a suggestion made that no one 
should be allowed to be a Justice of the Peace or a 
Deputy Lieutenant except he gave service in some force. 
It never struck me that that would be a very good 
scheme, but it has been suggested. 


561. May Lask you a question with regard to the present 
nou-commissioned officers of the Militia. Are you satis- 
fied with the present supply of men, not only as to their 
efficiency but the numbers !—No, they are a weak spot in 
the Militia ; they are not good. 


662. On what account do you mean ?—It is very diffi- 
cult to select men that are up to the quality, and then 
they are so much thrown with their men in civil life 
that commanding officers always tell me there is great 
difficulty. 

563. That is with regard to Volunteers ; my question 
simply referred to the Militia?—I thought you were 
talking about the Militia. 


564. The Militia and not the Volunteers %—Yes, I 
said the Commanding Officers of the Militia tell me they 
have great difficulty about getting good non-com- 
missioned officers in the Militia. 


565. I think the best non-commissioned officers as a 
rule go to che Volunteers }-Now you are talking of the 
Permanent Staff ; 1 thought you were talking of non- 
commissioned officers. There are two classes of non- 
commissioned officers. 
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566. I was referriug to the Permanent Staff!—I do 
not think there is much difficulty about finding them ; 
the Volunteers are more popular because they get more 
money. 


567. (The Earl of March.) And have more time on 
their hands?- Yes ; of course the Permanent Staff of 
the Militia are worked very hard indeed; first 
of all they have to drill their recruits at the depét for 
all the time we have just heard,and then they are very hard 
worked on recruiting ; when they have the superinten- 
dence of men at the depots they send them out on 
recruiting servicé and they are under military discipline 
throughout 


568. (Lteut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Is that system at 
preseat in force in the counties 1—Yes, 


569. Are you satisfied with the present system of 
recruiting for the Militia by means of the Volunteer 
sergeants {—Some of the agencies for the recruiting in 
the districts are the permanent staff of the Militia and 
Volunteers. 

570. But chiefly the Volunteers, surely, is it not for 
the Militia!—No, it is more Militia ; the Volunteers 
really do not do much; we utilise the Militia because 
we have the permanent staff more under our control 
than we have the Volunteer permanent staff. 


571. In the county in which I live the Volunteer 
errant do the whole of the recruiting —They do 
really comparatively little, although they do some; it 
has been difficult to get them to do anything. 


572. Do you consider that the permanent staff at 
present is sufficient, not only for training but for the 
work throughout the year?!—The Militia ? 


573. Yes 1—Yes, I do consider it is sufficient ; I think 
it would be better to have more, but I think it is 
sufficient. I have never heard complaints about the 
numbers of the permaneut staff not being sufficient. 


574. With regard to the non-commissioned officers of 
the Militia, is that a source of weakness in your 
opinion 1—Oh yes, very much so ; but it is a difficulty 
that every Militia commanding officer has to get non- 
commissioned officers up to the standard which he 
thinks fit to have. 


575. Do you think anything can be done in the way 
of men being sent [from the line battalions as non- 
commissioned officers for the Militia during the train- 
ing pane a sort of extra permanent staff for the train- 
ing 

576. Yes?—We very rarely can afford to do it; the 
training is carried out in a very busy time of the year 
when the regular troops are being exercised at man- 
ceuvres, field days, or drills. 


577. And the difficulty is to find the non-commissioned 
officers}—The difficulty is “robbing Peter to pay Paul.” 


578. Failing that, are you of opinion that the nor- 
commissioned officers now who have the training of the 
men in musketry and the regular field work are satisfac- 
tory or not?—Do you mean the permanent statf non- 
commissioned officers ? 


579. No, I do not mean the permanent statf!—Fairly 
satisfactory ; the opinions I get are that that is a blot on 
the Militia— the non-commissioned officers—and that they 
are not up to the mark, but I think there are no very 
serious complaints about it. 


580. Have you considered the possibility of giving 

eater facilities to the non-commissioned officers of 
Militia regiments to make themselves more efficient — 
They are allowed now to come up every year to the line 
regiments or a depot for training. 


581. (The Earl of March.) But the Certificate of 
efficiency does not carry any emvlument with it, the man 
is no better off You might give them more pay for 
making theinselves efficient + 


582. Yes 1—Yes, there again it would be better, but you 
have to ask for the money. 


583. Money is at the root of the whole question, is it 
not 1—I think it is in our present circumstances, but you 
do not seem to attach the same importance to it. 


584. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) May I ask a question 
with regard to the musketry : Are you satistied with the 
present system of musketry instruction for the 

filitia? Is it sufficient ?—Quite sufficient ; there is 
a very great difficulty in getting through it. 

585. In the time ?7— In the time; I would not increase 
the musketry with the present 27 days’ or 28 days’ 
training. 
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586. Would it be an improvement, in your opinion 
supposing the recruit when he had done his preliminar 
training, had to undergo some musketry training as well, 
in order to find out whether he were really capable of 
being made a decent shot or not ?—Quite excellent, but 
there again you have difficulties. There are no ranges at 
most of the depéts where they are trained ; there are 

any ranges near any of the depéts ; and you 


scarcely ¢ 
would have to bring them, of course, to where there was 


a range. 
587. Would it not be worth while, in your opinion, 
to see that those men are weeded out who, after a time, 
are found to be hopelessly bad shots 1—The difficulty is 
toestimate what training you are to give them. 

588. What I suggested was sufficient training to find 
out if he was capable of being made a good shot or not? 
—Yes, I think it would help us very much. I am very 
much afraid if he was weeded out we would get him 
again in some other Militia regiment ; it would be better 
to go on and try to make him a good shot. 

589, Would it be an improvement, in your opinion, if 
all recruits came up at the beginning of the year, or at 
one time, so that they could do their training tugether 
and, therefore, be abl to get better instruction than 
coming up in driblets, as they do now 7— And the regi- 
ments to come out too ? 

590. No, I mean the recruits {—They come when we can 
get them ; it is limited by the time we get them ; if we 
enlist a Militia recruit in March he trains in March, if 
enlisted in January he truins in January, but we could 
not expect them all to enlist on Ist January. 

591. But it would be an improvement if you could 
get them all up !—Yes, if you could get them to do a lot 
of things it would improve them. 

892. (Sir Ralph Knox.) A man has to be taken on 
pay from the time he enlists }—And there is the labour 
market in different places; they are very busy in 
January and very idle in May, and so on. 

593. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn). Have you considered 
the value of the Militia at present asa recruiting power 
for the Line 1—It is a very great help to us in the Line, 
and I think the chief value of it is that it is a cadre and 
base to build a good regiment upon, in case we had time 
and it was required. I think that is the chief value for 
the help it gives the Line. 

594. Would you like to see any alteration made with 
regard to the present terms upon which a man can _pur- 
chase his discharge ?—In the direction of making it 
stiffer } 

595. Yes 1—No, I do not think we would get them ; I 
think it would make the men shy of joining. 

896. (Sir Ralph Knox): I should like to ask one ques- 

tion coming out of this : A good number of men now are 
Joining the Militia from the regular Army, are they not ? 
—Yes, 
597. I notice in the Return -I do not know exactly 
what it means—that in 1900 1,200 men were transferred 
from the Army, 3,500 in 1901 and in 1902 6,778 : these 
were transferred from the Army to the Militia 1—Yes. 


598. (The Earl of March.) But that includes a large 
number of the Reserve who went out !—It must be the 
Militia Reserve. 

599. (Sir Ralph Knor.) It does not mean that they 
were Regular Soldiers 1—No, old soldiers do enlist in 
the Militia—men that have left the Army after their 
term of 12 years, but I am sure that your Return means 
transferred back from the Militia Reserve. 

600. These men very frequently take the stripes, do 
they not, in the Militia—the Army men you speak of — 
Yes, if the Commanding Otticer thinks they are the best 
men. 
601. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) There 1s only one qnestion 
on detail that I should like to ask you: With refer- 
ence to the Permanent Staff it was stated that the 
Militia Permanent Staff got less money than the 
Volunteers ; in the Artillery Volunteers is it not the 
case that a Sergeant Major, on joining the Volunteers, 
gets only 3s, 9d. as against 4s. 5d. in the Regular Army ?— 
Yes, but I was not referring to the pay the Government 
rive; I was referring to the money ments the 

olunteers themselves give a Sergeant. ta the Militia 
they get nothing from the regiment, in the Volunteers 
the permanent staff get a little advantage in the way 
of money, particularly for the care of arms and other 
matters ; I think they get money for lodging allowance 
and advantages of that sort. 


602. Do you know it is a grievance that they on y get Lt-(reneral 
3s. Yd. as against 4s. 5d. ?—No, I do not know that it is, Sir 7. Kedly- 


but if in a Volunteer yegiment and a Militia regiment 
there is a place vacant the man always elects to go 


to the Volunteers ; it may be that he wants to get 2 May, 1903. 


harder work or less pa 
more pay and Jess wor! 

603. He has much more continuous work during the 
Year, and the drill season lasts much longer 1—No, the 
Militia sergeant is at work the whole year round and 
under constant Military control. There are a few 


isolated Regiments where they are not at the Depot, 
sf ated from the 


ie but we always think it is to get 


where the Militia Headquarters are separ: i 
Depét, but the great iy ot the Militia now have their 
Headquarters in the Regimental District and the 


permanent staff are there. 

604. In this Memorandum of 11th of May, in Sir 
William Nicholson’s statement yesterday, it would 
appear that the Volunteers required by the scheme would 
amount to 324,000, as against which there are at present 
251,000, and these are expected to decrease to 230,000, 
Have you formed any opinion of the reason of 
the decrease, and have you any suggestion to make 
as to how the numbers can be brought up ?—As a mat- 
ter of fact they are not decreasing; there has been a 
great deal of correspondence and a great deal of 
grumbling in the newspapers, and we were threatened 
with a great decrease, but they are increasing instead 
of decreasing. The Volunteer returns, since we pub- 
lished these Orders, show that they are increasing ; in the 
last return there is an increase. You are referring to 
this footnote ? 

605. Yes 1—It says, “The Volunteers will probabl. 
decrease to 230,000,” but I do not agree with it ; 
should be very sorry to adopt that view. I should not 
like to see them reduced. 

606. It is your opinion that they will not decrease 1— 
T do not think they will decrease on account of what has 
been done now ; of course there might be more stringent 
efficiency regulations adopted that might make them 
decrease, but I do not think that anything has been done 
up to this time that will make them decrease. 

607. Of course they are lower than they were two 
years ago ; the number is considerably less. You do not 
think the efficiency regulations had anything to do with 
that ?—They went down since the War, naturally enough, 
but I am talking of within the last four or five months ; 
they are not decreasing. 

608. (Chairman.) They have fallen from what they 
were before the War, I think 1—I am not sure just before 
the War, but they are lower than they were during 
1900 and 1901. hey have not decreased during the 
last few months. 

609. They have not fallen yet to where they were in 
the November before the War broke out 1— No. 

610. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) The decrease from Novem- 
ber 1901 to November 1902 you do not think was due 
to the new regulations 1—Not the least. . 

611. Have you any suggestions to make as_ to bring- 
ing up the number of Volunteers to what is required-- 
to make the service more popular 7—I can only say the 
same thing that applies to the Militia—have them all 
into the one Army and then have compulsory service. 

612. You do not think that payment during the period 
they are in camp would be any use }—But I assume that 
is not debated ; I think to make them more efficient we 
would have to do away with the system now of capita- 
tion grants altogether and the War Office would have to 
administer them themselves, take over the whole pay, 
and administer them just as we administer the Militia. 

613. Is the increase during the last few months not 
probably due to the fact of these being the first two or 
three months of the drill season, and that it is probable 
that at the end of the year there may be no increase on 
account to the number of resignations that always come 
in after the ofticial year }—I cannot say, but I can tell 
you that I have no fear of a decrease myself; I have 
no anxiety about it. 

614. You approve of payment for the men while they 
are in camp !—Certainly, and I should administer them 
altogether ; I daresay there would be a very great ditti- 
culty owing to the finance. I should think it would cost 
us over half a million of money for the Drill Halls; [ 
think they are mortgayed for that, and we should have 
to take that over, out that would be # very great im- 
provement. I doubt very muc® if the difticulties are not 
so great that it will not be done ; I think it will not be 
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done on account of the difficulties, but it would help us 
very much, inasmuch as the Commanding Officers would 
hea ve no inducement to keep inefficient men for the capi- 
tation, and we would get better men. But even if they 
do not do that, I think we will have to pay them in 
soine form or another. 


615. (Str Ralph Knox.) The camp allowance is a pay- 
ment, is it not }~They are not paid ; they get capita- 
tion. z 

616, (Colonel Dalmahoy.) They get 2s.a day for eight 
days, but that practically goes in their expenses, and the 
men do not get that. 

617. (Si Ralph Knor.) But it feeds them. 

618, (Colonel Dalmahou.) — Yes, but it does not 
conupensnte them for the time they are away from their 
work. 

619. (Witness). I thought we might give a grant. 
Suppose we did not administer it ourselves, each unit 
might get a grant (and not for each man), up tomaximum 
and minimum strength, say of a Company, and give 
a certain amount yearly. Then there would be no 
inducement to keep the men that were not efficient. I 
think that might be done, and then we would have to 
pay the men for obligatory drills. I calculated we 
would have to give them one shilling for each drill if you 

ay them. Then the camp rates, I think, would have to 
be changed ; I would give the officers 8/-, and the men 
3/6, and then we would, of course, have to give an 
allowance to keep up the Headquarters, the ranges, and 
the stationery and stores, and we would also have to 
give an allowance, if we undertake this, to keep up 
clothing, a pound or two or three pounds a year, which- 
ever was considered right, for the clothing and equip- 
ment. 


620. (Mr: Spenser Wilkinson.) I gather that you 
do not expect that any valuable result can be got 
out of the Volunteers and Militia as they at present 
are, and that you would like to have compulsory service 
to produce a Home Army, and you would keep besides 
voluntary enlistment for an Army for service abroad !— 
Yes, for service abroad. 


621. And you think that in order that the Militia and 
Volunteers should be up to concert pitch, I think that was 
the expression used, and be fit to meet trained troops 
abroad they should have two years’ continuous training ? 
—Yes ; to meet European troops in the field, two years’ 
training. 


622. Why do you make a distinction between facing 
continental troops abroad and facing continental 
troops in this country? _ I mean in the ese of a mobile 
army in this country. I presume they have no one they 
are likely to face in that event except continental 
troops ?--Quite so. 


623. Why do you want more time for them abroad ?-— 
You ask me if I du not see a difference between the two ? 
I think it is easier to fight in your own country with all 
the population sympathetic with you, and I think it is 
easier than to ask them to fight in a foreign country 
where, perhaps, they are not. It is very difficult sup- 

posing you are landed in a foreign country ; the very 
fanding itself is a very difficult military operation, and 
much more difficult than the defence would be. 


624. You think that involves a higher standard or 


uality of training on the part of the troops, not merely on 
the part of the staffs 1—I think both. 


625. (Str Coleridge Grove.) May I ask one question. 
Was not your one year’s training for the Militia for 
Home Defence conditional on their fighting side by side 
with the Regular Troops 1—Certainly, I said so. 


626. Whereas the two years’ training was to enable 
them to fight by themselves 1—Yes. 


627. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) It seems to me upon 
that that you really reckon whatever training these 
Volunteers and Militia have had as worth nothing 1—No. 
I never said so, and I do not think so. 


628. Because a foreign army does its whole business 
nowadays in two years, as regards the Infantry, 
and you do not think that becanse the Volunteers and 
Militia have already had some training you can 
shorten that two years?--If you have the same 
man, but | am starting with the volunteer whom we get 
to-morrow, and I say we want to get two years out of 
him ; if he has to take part with the Regular ‘Troops in 
a campaign abroad in a mobile army we want the same 
training for him as we do for the voluntary soldiers, I 
never said. What has been done was no use ; 1t is of 
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very great use ; but it does not come up to the conditions 
i lay down -that is, taking part in a campaign with 
Regular troops against an European force in the field. 


629. How long do you consider under the present 
system in the Army is the period during which the 
soldier 1s in training? At what period after he has joined 
the Army do you consider a soldier is trained 1—When 
he is a soldier? First of all we cannot send him to 
India until he is 20 years of age ; and as we get him in at 
18, that is two years. Weare able to do home service with 
him after that ; 1 think a soldier under the conditions 
under which we enlist them now is not fit to take the 
field in two years. 


630. As regards the limit of age to 20, that is due to 
medical considerations, to the men not being well grown 
enough for India?—Yes, medical considerations enter 
very much into a man being fit to take the field ; medical 
considerations must be considered until he is up to the 
mark; of course, we could send him into the field 
after six months ; but I would pass him as up to the mark 
after two yeurs’ service, speaking generally. We were 
‘obliged to send men of very much less service into the 
field, and we would be again very likely. 


631. What I am trying to get at is, whether you 
would not agree to some lower standard ; it seems to me 
you are putting down a very high standard ?—I am 
because I put down a very high standard to the troops 
that would invade this country ; I consider they would 
be the very best troops, picked troops. 


632. I quite agree with that. As to this length of 
time, let us take what the Continental troops do. They 
take two years. Is it that the lessons they require are 
so numerous that it takes two years to give them all !— 
Yes, I think so. I think it requires two years’ training. 
I mentioned what the lessons were and what the 
exercises were, and the conditions and habits of 
discipline, and musketry. 

633. You mentioned shooting, discipline, marching, 
outpost duty, and so on?—Musketry. Not only one 
course of musketry, but it must be repeated, of course ; 
and I think I have been through them all already. 


634. You have seen a great many volunteers. Did 
you never find any volunteer battalion or Militia 
battalion which had learnt its shooting!—I have not seen 
a whole regiment go through the course, but I believe 
the musketry training of the Volunteers is very second- 


rate. Their etticiency is very second-rate in a musketry 
sense. 


635. Suppcsing you first of all doubled the number of 
rounds they shoot in a year ?—When I say that, I judge 
by the Reports fram the Commandant at Hythe, 
from the Musketry Returns. It is not from what [have 
seen myself, because IT am not an expert in musketry, 
and I have to go a great deal by reports. 


636. What Iam trying to suggest by this question is 
that, while the Volunteer may now shoot forty or fifty 
rounds in a year, I suppose a regular soldier shoots 
about 150 1—Yes : a regular Infantry soldier shoots 300. 


637. If the Volunteer shot 150 rounds, might he not 

erhaps learn to shoot as well as the regular ?--Yes, if 
he could do it. If the conditions of his civil occupation 
will admit of his doing it, I do not sce why on earth he 
should not shoot as well. 


638, Is not the first condition to have a place to shoot 
in ?—I only put down shooting as one condition. 
639. I was taking that one to begin with ; you cannot 


teach a Volunteer to shoot if you have not a range for 
him 7—You must have ranges. 


640, And in many cases you have not ?~And you 
must have time. 


641, The Volunteer gives his time, does he not 1—Yes, 
toa limited amount 


642. He is not paid?—No; the Field Army get an 
allowance of 5/- per day per man in camp, paid to the 
corps. In addition to camp allowances many units pay 
their men, L think. 

643, That is quite a recent invention, but you have 
had a great many Volunteers for a great many years and 
they have not been paid 1—Not by Government. 

644. And they have generally put in all the time they 
have been axked to put in }—Yes, they have come up to 
regulation etticiency conditions. 

645. There is a certain standard laid down, and the 
authorities say : “ We will call you an efficient Volunteer 
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if you drill 40 times in two years, and 12 times a year 
afterwards” 1—Yes. 

646. Have you any reason to think that if you had 
said “We would like you to drill 40 times a_year,” they 
would have done it. Are they not too glad to drill as 
often as the War Office wants them ; or do you think 
they would refuse to do it!—From what I understand 
they could not do sufficient to come up to the standard I 
lay down ; their civil occupations come in; they would 
not do it except under compulsion. 

647. They have uever been asked to do more than 
12 drills a year, have they? I am not talking about 
camp atall now?--I do not think they would do very much 
more ; I think they will do what we ask for in the Army 
Order of April last, but I do not think they could do 
more at present without interfering with their civil 
occupations. 

648, Are you aware that 20 years ago a good many 
Volunteers suggested to the War Office that the War 
Office should raise the standard of the number of drills 
from 12 in the year for what was called an efficient 
Volunteer to 20 1—Yes. 

649. And that a great many Volunteers wished for 
that, and it was never done ; in those days I used to see 
a good many Volunteers, and all the Volunteers I ever 
met, both officers and men, thought there would be no 
difficulty in very largely increasing the number of at- 
tendances they made ?—I forget what the number of 
drills is now. 

650. It is about 12 for a trained man. It used to bea 
common complaint of # Volunteer Battalion, that al- 
though the average attendance of your men was 20, that 
is, getting on for twice as many as the War Office re- 
quirements, the fact that that was the requirement made 
it difficult to dismiss the man who completed the 12 1— 

es. 
651. It was never found possible to induce the 
Authorities to increase that minimum ?—We would be 
very glad to increase it if we thought it would be 
accepted ; we would like to increase it. 

652. You have two methods at present by which you 
give your Volunteer instruction ; the original method, 
which was the only method for many years, was in drills 
in the evenings or on Saturday afternoons, the men 
living at home ;_ then some years ago you introduced 
the method of going for a short time into camp ?—Yes. 


653. Which to this extent put the thing on a different 
footing, because while you drilled your man at home he 
did not have to leave his work ; he did it in his spare 
time 1—Ycs, 

654. The moment you say “Go for a week into camp” 
—the man is earning his living and it is not every man 
who can go for a week—and he says “ You are interfer- 
ing with my getting my living” 1—Yes. 

655. With regard to the outcry that was made about 
the recent Order, I gather they were not asked to do 
much extra drill while at home, but there was some 
pressure that more should go into camp 1—Yes. 

656. And scme said, “ We cannot do that, we shall not 
be able to earn our living if we do” 1—Yes. 


657. The question I am trying to put is whether, if 
you slightly increased or gradually increased the number 
of lessons they got at home, and if you proposed to take 
Measures to make thuse lessons a little better, you could 
not a good deal increase the value of the volunteers from 
what they are now. I will ask you the question in 
another way : Supposing you have a great many volun- 
teer regiments, do you not have some of them much 
better than others 1—Yes, but none of them are up to 
my standard for the requirements mentioned by me. 


658. Do you think the best volunteer battalion is as 
good as the worst militia battalion 1—I prefer the worst 
militia as a permanency and to build upon, a great deal 
on account of the organisation, not the actual men, to 
the best volunteer regiment. 

659. You would rather have the Militia Officer and 
pay him £25 besides what you give him, than the volun- 
teer officer who comes to you for nothing ?--The 
Volunteer Officer does not do so much ; the Militia 
Ofticer comes five months the first year. 

660. You were talking, in answer to some question a 
little while ago, about what you would do with the 
officers. Suppose you get your compulsory army, you 
by have a good many officers in your compulsory army ? 
ee, 
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661. You want to satisfy yourself in some way that 
that officer knows his business ?— Yes. 


662. How are you to’ find out 1—As I say, it would be 
very difficult ; you would have to have examinations as 
we have in the Army, and it would be just as we do it 
now, by a system of examinations and tests. 


663. Does not the Volunteer officer pass his examina- 
tions as wellas the Militia officer —I am taking your 
test ? I think if you look at the Army List you will see 
that comparatively few Volunteers go through the Pass 
school test. 

664. I thought every volunteer officer went through 
all those tests you propose !—I am afraid I do not quite 
understand this point. There is the Field Officers’ 
Board of Examination for a Field Officer ; I think the 
young Officer attends at school, but that is a voluntary 
thing, and I do not think there is any test except the 
Board of Examination. This is tive to five-and-a-half 
months’ duty the first year for Militia Officers. 


665. (Chairman.) He has to pass an examination 
before the Colonel commanding the district ; a Board 
sits upon him ?— What rank ? 

666. For remaining in the Volunteer service at all? 
Before he comes in]—No! within a year of being 
appointed. 

667. After a year’s training and if_he does not pass 
then, he has to Krave 1—That is what I refer to (pointing 
toa column in the Army List). There are only a few 
there who have passed through a school. 

668. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) What I am leadin, 
up to is this : You are talking about the tests that woul 
be put to officers, and I should like to know whether as 
a fact the present Volunteer officer does not readily res- 
pond to every test which you have offered him, and 
whether he does not respond to it as readily as the 
Militia officer ?—They do not respond in this way : that 
we are very short of Volunteer officers. We have to 
moderate our demands in both Militia and Volunteer 
officers, otherwise we would be worse off than we are as 
regards numbers. 

669. I am not talking of those you have not there ; 
you have 7,000 of them ?—Those who remain with us 
do, but we are very short ; and for that reason I say I 
assume they have not time for the school attendance, 
nor for the work, nor the six days in camp ; they cannot 
afford the time. 

670. You seem to get a great many of them who do 
those things 1— Well, we have not enough ; I do not know 
the numbers, but I could tell the deficiency. 

671. You want to have the Volunteer officer under the 
Army Act ?—Yes. 

672, Do you want all the Volunteers under the Army 
Act 1—No, net the Volunteers. 

673. How will it affect the Volunteer, putting him 
under the Army Act ; is there some crime he commits 
that you want to stop {_It would affect the discipline of 
the officers, I think. At present a great many officers 
of Volunteers have very little idea of military discipline, 
and the last person they appeal to with regard to 
any question connected with their duties or respousi- 
bilities is the officer commanding ; they generally go to 
their politicians, to their members; I think we 
should stop that ; and I think there is a good deal of 
writing to the papers and other means of absolutely 
ignoring the military authorities altogether. I think it 
would help us. 

674. Do you think if you had them under the Army 
Act you could stop them writing to the papers ?— 
Certainly, and set a good example to their men. 

675. You do not seem to manage to stop the officers of 
the Regular Army writing to the papers }—Yes, we can. 

676. They go on writing?—We put them under the 
very same conditions. 

677. This has not very much to do with their military 
efficiency—the fact that someof them write?—No, but 

ou asked me ; it is a question of discipline, a very 
important matter. 

678. I have read the Army Act very often, and I 
cannot find those clauses which will affect a volunteer ? 
—How? I do not quite know what you mean. 

679. The Army Act first of all defines a certain num- 
ber of offences 1—For instance, the War Oftice author- 
ities, the Commander-in-Chief, issues an Army Order, 
and then some volunteer ofticer writes to the newspapers 
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Lt-Generat . to criticise the Order, and then makes a speech to his 

'y- Corps suggesting that the Order is unnecessary or that 

it was not wise or called for ; and I call that indiscipline, 

and we would not allow that if they were under the 
Army Act. 


680. If you wish to stop a Volunteer Officer from 
writing to the papers or making a speech and discussing 
some measure taken by the Authorities, would it not be 
very simple to slightly modify the Volunteer Act? 

-The Volunteer is under his own Act, but the 
Army Act defines certain offences which you will 
find a Volunteer cannot commit !—Yes, but I sup- 
e it would be practically the same ; if you penalised 
im you would give the Authorities some power over 
him they have not got now ; and whether it is by the 
Volunteer Act or the Army Act, I do not think it would 
much matter. I should say that the Volunteers them- 
selves express in a great many instances their desire to 
come under the Army Act. 


681. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) On that last point for 
one moment, in the case of writing to the papers over an 
officer's own name and criticising and discussing things 
or making a speech, you do not consider that your 
present powers under the Volunteer Act are sufficient 
to deal with such a case 1—No, I do not, and I have 
always held it would be very unwise to press our powers 
or to take any action now, with the power we have in 
that direction. 


682. If you had a Commanding Officer take such a 
course and. you knew of it !—We might tell him that we 
thought it was bad taste and that it was a pity he did 
it, orsomething to that effect ; but we could not force him, 

683. But you could call upon him to resign !—Yes- 
but I think that would be very unwise. 


684. To go back to an entirely different question, you 
have told us that although you think the Militia ballot 
would be an enormous benefit it would not be sufficient 
for you?—Yes. I did not say “enormous.” 


685, It would undoubtedly assist the Regular Army 
in getting a certain number of recruits ; it would also 
fill the ranks of the Militia Officers and men ; do you 
not also think that it would have this further effect, that 
it would fill the ranks of the Volunteer officers and the 
Volunteer men !—Yes, I think it would help. 


686. Now, in the event of such a nope being 
carried, as at present there is no means of filling up 
more than the Militia, that is to say, you can only have 
a ballot for the deficiency in the Militia 1—Yes. 


687. Do you think there would be any possibility and 
would it be desirable to include the Volunteers to a 
certain extent in that liability? Take the county of 
Kent ; the county of Kent is deficient in Militia. — All 
you could do under the present Ballot Act, if enforced, 
would be to call for a certain number of men to fill up 
the Militia 1—Yes. 


688. Suppose at the same time the Militia were full 
in this county, but the Volunteers were very much 
under strength, do you think it would be at all possible 
under those circumstances to so frame the Act that you 
could fill the Volunteers by the application of ‘the 
ballot 1---Quite. But they would not be Volunteers. 


689. I mean this : Suppose the Volunteers are under 
strength in a county and the Militia over strength, 
the ordinary ballot would be no good to fill the Volun- 
teers ; but do yon think there would be any possibility 
in the case of such a deficiency of saying that the whole 
strength of the two forces for that ccunty should be 
brought up 1—Yes. 


690. You think it would he desirable ?—Yes, I think 
any obligatory system of Military training is desirable. 


691. Two more questions on the subject of officers : 
the Yeomanry are now included with the Militia in the 
Officers as a recruiting ground for the Regular Forces. 
A certain number of commissions are not given direct, 
but Yeomanry officers and Militia officers now have 
the means of getting into the Army, and they are 
virtually commissions _—Yes, and so have the Volun- 
teers ; at least we have recommended it. 


692. I want to get your evidence before this Coim- 
mission.—I say what I did at the Advisory Board: I 
recommended it. 


693. You would recommend that the Volunteers 
should be added 1—Yes. 


694. One point with regard to the expeditionary forces 
and the use of the Auxiliary Forces in such wars as we 
had in South Africa. We had units raised and we had 


companies raised, and you have expressed the opinion 
that the company system, for Volunteers, at any rate, is 
the better way of assisting 1—No, the best system is the 
old Militia reserve system. 


695. And the second is the company system 3—Yes. 
696. And the third is raising separate regiments ?— Yes. 


697. The Militia in the War gave up a large number of 
its men to the Militia Reserve!—Yes. 


698. And under the new system they do not pass into 
the Army for these purposes !—Now there is not much 
difference in name, but there is very great difference in 
the system ; it is turned into a Reserve for the Militia. 


699. Under those circumstances, in such a war as we 
had in South Africa, would it be desirable to employ 
Militia companies in the same way as you employed 
Volunteer companies 1—I think it would not be out of 
place ; it might do. You would have to look into that, 
as there isa food deal more in it than you have asked 
me. If you have a Militia company, and you think you 
would have to send it right out by itself, you would 
have to enlist different men in different companies ; you 
would have to enlist them older, and the medical qualifica- 
tions woula have to be different and the character of the 
companies different ; in fact, each man in it would have 
to be practically the same as the old Militia Reserve and 
get the extra bounty. All this applies also to whole units 
of Militia which accept the same liability. 


700. (Earl of March.) It would have to bea composite 
company 1—Yes, composed of men with the same con- 
ditions as the old Militia Reserve : that was, two trainings 
and a Medical examination, and the men of good character. 


701. You would not take, say, A Company, because 
you would have all sorts and conditions in that one 
company 1—Yes ; but this system would not be anything 
like so good as the old system of the Militia Reserve. 


702. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Of course with the 
Volunteer Companies they were specially selected men, 
and in the same way, if you had a Militia company they 
would have to be specially selected men ?—It would 
have to be taken from the whole regiment. 


703. In the same way as the Volunteers were ?—Yes. 


704. (Earl of March.) Then you go back to the old 
Militia Reserve system 7 


705. Witness: (To Colonel Satterthwaite.) Do you 
intend to have these men enlisted in those companies ? 


706. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) No, I was only asking 
the question with a view to the possibility—I do not say 
I was advocating it,—of using the Militia in that way by 
volunteering ?— Yes, but if you use them at all by volun- 
teering, 1 would prefer letting them go individually to 
different companies. 


707. One or two more questions: In the absence of 
compulsion you think it will be necessary to give Volun- 
teers more money individually 1—Yes. 

708. More pay in Camp ?—Yes, more everything in 
the way of emoluments. 

709. And possibly pay for drills Yes. 


710. The question of pay for individual drills has not 
been considered by the Advisory Board 1—No. 


711. The question of the increased ry in camp has 
been considered by the Advisory Board !— Yes. 


712. And a recommendation has been forwarded to the 
Secretary of State that it should be increased }—Yes. 


713. With regard to the new Regulations, just one 
or two questions: The cardinal principles of the new 
Regulations I put down to be two: (1) The company 
training under the company officers ; and, (2) The com 
pulsory camp six days in two years ?—Yes 

714. And, thirdly. I suppose I may add, an increased 
training in musketry ?7—Yes ; I do not think the mus- 
ketry training is altered at present in any way. 

71, [t is not altered at present; it is voluntary for 
this year. The new training, though, was put into the 
new Musketry Regulations as 70 rounds instead of 42; but 
it is voluntary for this year and possibly for next 7—Yes. 


716. The company training system up till now has 
worked well as far as you know 7—Yes. 


717. There has been some little ditticulty with regard 
to camp ana with regard to musketry, which is largely 
dependent on range accommodation }—Quite so. 


718, With regard to the musketry there is rather a hard 
and fast line drawn in this new scheme, subject to ex- 
emptions by the General Officer Commanding !—Yes. 
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719. Do you think it would be possible to institute a 
more elastic scheme, allowing the General Officer com- 
manding each Army Corps a greater latitude in the case 
of corps which are badly situated in regard to ranges }— 
It cannot be more elastic than now laid down in the 
Musketry Regulations. 

720. Do you think it is possible to use the same scheme 
for every case /—I think as to a detail like that I should 
not like to give an answer ; if I had your questions upon 
paper I would consider them, but I would nut like to 
answer off-hand. 

721. When the new Volunteer Regulations came out 
there was a good deal of outcry of one sort or another, 
and they were in details considerably modified after a 
War Oftice commictee 1—Yes. 

722. The main principles that I have mentioned were 
not touched, but details were considerably modified after 
they first came out. Can you tell me how those regula- 
tions were framed? Were they framed in the office of 
the Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces or by special 
committee at the War Ottice?—The new Legulations ? 

72%. Yes, as originally framed?—I do not think I 
should answer a question like that, connected as it is 
with the inner work of the office. 

724. (Colonel O’Callayhan-Westropp.) 1 suppose on 
the question of efficiency I would not be wrong in saying 
that the efficiency of the Militia would depend Priel 
pally, taking them by units, on the Commanding Ofticer, 
the Adjutant, and the Permanent Staff !—It does now. 


725. Under existing conditions, I mean ?—It does now ; 


but it ought not to. 

726. In the matter of the Commanding Officer, would 
you consider it important that, where it fell in with 
efficiency, a local man should for choice be appointed ?—I 
would take a local man with the othercondition, that he be 

uslified ; or if he was an ex-Army Officer he would be 


1 
ai the better. 

727. Because I think, in the Militia, I am_ right 
in saying there are in the various localities a great many 
questions, such as the times of labour and the times when 
both the officers and men can best come up for training, 
and many other conditions of which only a local man 
could judge 1—Quite so. 

723. Do you think the officer commanding a Militia 
regiment ought to be in effective command of his 
regiment all the year round ?—His regiment does not 
exist all the year round. 

729. But poiats may arise during the non-training 
period on which it would be most important that he 
should be thoroughly in touch with the regiment }— 
Yes, but the Regiment as a regiment does not exist, and 
the permaiteut staff passes into the hands of others. I 
think the Regulations provide for that, as far as it can 
possibly be done ; but if you will give me the exact 
Point perhaps I would be able to answer it clearer. 


730, What I am aiming at rather is—Is not the 
tendency that the Commanding Officer commands 
effectively for one month and the adjutant commands 
what remains of the sort of cadres for eleven: Is not 
the tendency rather in that way—that the Commanding 
Officer may be a little rusty when he comes up for 
coumand and that an undue amount of the com- 
mand may devolve on the Adjutant /—Yes, but as far as 
the command of the regiment for the other months of 
the year is concerned, except the training, there is 
nothing to command. -there is only the permanent staff. 
Ido not see how it applies--how you can utilise your 
Position or command for any other term than the 
month’s training. 

731. For instance, during the preliminary drill, 
which lasts for 63 days, would you have the Com- 
manding Officer effectively in command on such occa- 
sions, as he came into barracks ?—If he comes up, of 
course we would have to pay him, to begin with ; then 
we would have him under the orders of the ofticer com- 
manding the Depét, and it hax been considered whether 
he would like that ; it could be arranged, and_ there 
would be no difficulty from the military point of view, of 
arranging with the Commanding Officer to come up and 
take command of the men at the preliminary drill. That 
oes on all the year round—the drill on enlistment ; you 
tnean he is to command the men that are brought upthen? 


_732. My point rather turns on the question of the 
difference between a Commanding Officer's regiment and 
an Adjutant’s regiment.—I think it depends on the 
Commanding Officer a great deal, and on the Adjutant 
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too, ‘The Adjutant has many sources of information, L¢.General 
and great opportunities of being brought in touch with Sir 7. Kelly- 


the permanent staff, and then when he comes up he 
knows more about them ; but with regard to the men 


themselves, the Adjutant knows no more about them 20 May, 1903. 


than the Commanding Officer, nor half so much, while 
the Commanding Officer ought to know more. 

733. If it could be arrived at, I take it that it would 
be a good thing that the Commanding Officer should know 
as much as the Adjutant !—Yes, it would be a very good 
thing, but I do not think he has the opportunities as 
regards the permanent staff. 

734. For instance, I find in the Militia Regulations 
that the District Officers Commanding are to otfer every 
encouragement to Commanding Officers of Militia to 
visit the Head quarters from time to time ?—Yes, to visit. 

735. And yet, when the Commanding Officer does visit 
during the preliminary drill, he is not assuming direct 
command ?—No, I do not see how he can, except you 
alter the conditions. You cannot assume command if 
you do not submit to command, and suppose you come in 
and assume command, and the Officer commanding the 
depét says, “ You must stop here, and you must not go 
out of barracks for the rest of the training,” I do not 
think the Commanding Officer would like that. Then 
again, you would sey, “I must get some pay ; if you wish 
me to stop for the whole of this preliminary drill I must 
be paid.” And then we put you ona Board ; we put you 
ona Court Martial—in fact we make you part of the 
depét for the time being ; and I do not think, perhaps, if 
you had your fishing in Norway you would like to stay, 
and we find that they do not want to. 

736. At present the Commanding Officer is authorised 
—and, in fa+t, his travelling expenses within the county 
are paid—to visit twice during the preliminary drill ?—Yes. 


737. But he draws no pay for the days he visits ?—No, 


738. While he does not exercise command without the 
authority of the General Ofticer Commanding !—What is 
exercising the command ? 

739. I only go by the Regulations I find here ?—Yes ; 
and I do not see how it would help him to exercise 
command ; [ do not think the Adjutant would object if 
the Commanding Officer said “I will put the recruits 
through the goose-step, and ye can go to your lunch ;” 
but he could not order it. have never heard of any 
anxiety to assume the command of the recruits at 
preliminary drill on the part of commanding otticers, 


740. Does not that rather put it that the Commanding 
Officer, at these visits that he is to be encouraged to 
make, is more or less in anything he does on the 
sutferance of his own Adjutant!—I do not think it 
affects the efficiency of the recruits or the regiment. 


741. I will not go further on that point then. Would 
you think, in order to keep the Commanding Officer in 
touch with his work, he ought to be furnished, say, with 
a copy of the Army Orders as they come out !—Yes, I 
would give him the Army Orders. 

742. Do you think that occasionally Officers apply for 
the appointment of Adjutant who desire at the end of it 
to sever their connection with the Regular Forces—to 
put in their time for pension or gratuity in fact /—We 
protect the certificates as closely as we can to prevent 
anything like that being carried out ; I do not know 
what may be in their minds, but everything is done by 
certificates and _contidential reports to prevent it being 
carried out. What is in his mind we cannot tell, but if 
a Commanding Ofticer reports badly on his Adjutant we 
remove him. 

743. Would you think it desirable that an Adjutant 
accepting an Adjutancy of Militia should have to obtain 
his commission from the Militia, with a view to under- 
standing the Force better 1—That it should be limited 
to him # 

744. That a preference should be given ?—No, I would 
not make such a distinction. 

745. As to the grant to Officers that you spoke of, £25, 
or £50 if necessary, I presume you would only give that 
grant to Oflicers who were etticient /—Of course. 

746. Say officers who had passed Schools of In- 
struction }—Yes. I think the conditions of it and the 
amount of it would have to be very carefully considered 
by a committee, perhaps, of the War Oftice or the 
Auxiliary Forces, 

747. Have you considered that the expense of obtain- 
ing a uniform, an outfit, may debar some young men 
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from applying for first commissions 1-The expense of 
the training ? 


748. No, the expense of the uniform—the first outfit ? 
—In the Militia? 


749. Yes ?—Yes, it does. 


750, And, consequently, I take it that any sense that 
the uniform might be frequently changed would be a 
deterrent also ?—-Yes. 


751. 1 notice from the Army Act that the officers of 
the Regular Forces are exempt from serving on juries 
and in the office of Sheriff }—Yes. 


752. Would it be fair that officers of the Militia 
should have that exemption !—Oh, no ; I do not think 
80 ; you see, they live in the country ; and I think the 
country generally would suffer a great loss if all the 
Militia officers were exempted from doing their duty in 
oe county business ; I think it is part of their public 

uty. 


753, At present a Militia Officer is under the Army 
Act all the year round ?—Yes. 


754. And he has certain liabilities 7—Yes. 


755. Whereas the ordinary civilian, unless he serves 
in the Volunteers, has no such liabilities !—No. 


756. Is not in that matter of juries the ordinary 
civilian in a better position at present than the man 
who gives a portion of his time to the State 1—Serving 
on juries is the principal thing ; it might be considered, 
but Ihave not considered it—I do not know anythin 
about juries; I have only been once on a Gran 
Jury in my life. 

757. And there are certain localities, I think you may 


take it, that find it very hard to keep up the officers of 
the local regiment ?— Yes. 


758. And consequently, if the Commanding Officer can, 
he has to supplement the local officers with officers 


r a distance—from where he can get them, in fact 1— 
es, 


759. Do officers from a distance have at present to 
pay their travelling expenses to and from the Head- 
quarters !~I think they are allowed within the county. 


760, But say an officer comes from England to an 
Trish Militia, it may cost him £8 or £10 every training, 
that is rather a heavy penalty is it not Yes, it is. 


761. Do you think any limit should be put to the 
time that a young officer who is an Army Candidate 
should serve in the Militia) How many Trainings does 
he serve ?—He must have two. 


762. The new regulations have just been issued as to 
obtaining commissions from Sandhurst, as to ante-dating 
and so on ; do you think it would be fair that the young 
officer of Militia should have to serve three trainings 
with an ante-date under special circumstances ?—I have 
not considered it; General Turner or the Military 
Secretary might tell you more about that. 


763. A point was raised as to an Order that came out 
about four years ago as to ex-Army Officers joining the 
Militia? -Yes. 

764. If Iremember rightly the Order then was that 
these Officers who had ‘Tess than a certain amount of 
service would not be granted retired pay or gratuity 
unless they accepted commissions in the Militia ]—Yes. 


765. Can you see any reason why that Order should 
not be in force now 1—I suppose some of the conditions 
still exist. 


766. You think the same arguments for it would 
still apply ?—Yes. 

767. I think with regard to the service of the Militia 
abroad, you were Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces 
when the Army Order of 1899 was brought out—the 
Special Service Order?—Yes. What date was it 4 


768. The Special Service Army Order was 10th May, 
1899 1—Yes. 

769. That Order I think provided that men should 
be automatically liable to serve either individually or 
by units in certain cases, 7—Yes. 

770. And they were to be specially trained men from 
ordinary units } -Yes. 

771. I gather that one of the difficulties at present in 
working up “War Office” schemes is the number of 
Militia units which might volunteer for service abroad ? 
—At present? 


772. Yes 1—I am not aware of any such scheme. 
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773, There was a certain amount of uncertainty as to 
how many could be relied upon 1—Who would accept the 
liability ? 

774. Exactly !—I think it is awaiting the Report of 
this Commission a great deal, but I do not think it has 
been considered how many would accept and how many 
would not or if they should be invited. 


775. Would you approve of the Special Service 
system being re-introduced !—The Militia Reserve ? 

776. No; that the Militia unit should accept that 
liability to serve abroad when called upon to do so!— 
Certainly, I would like it for the whole of the Militia, 
but it has never been in force. 


777. And, in fact, it would be a good thing for your 
Department to know exactly how many Militia regi- 
ments it can lay its hands on at once t—It would be a 
good thing for the Militia, but I think it would very 
much checx the recruiting to the Line. The subject is 
very complicated. 


778. A a or two on the subject of the Militia 
Reserve. The Militia Reserve in the old sense has now 


ceased to exist 1—Yes. 


779. Assuming that the Militia Reserve was re-intro- 
duced, and that the men of it were drawn off to supple- 
ment large expeditionary forces abroad, would not the 
position of the units from which that Reserve had been 

rawn, which were left at home for home defence, be 
somewhat unfortunate 1— Yes ; the Army would be par- 
ticularly fortunate, and, of course, the others would 
suffer a little by it. 


780. A great deal of home defence of necessity would 
fall on the Militia 1—Yes. 


781. And if under ordinary conditions with their full 
strength they required a certain proportion of Regular 
troops to stiffen them, would they not require a much 
larger poperees when their best men had been with- 
drawn {—Yes, it would have disadvantages. 

782. Then I think another point was referred to about 
some 12 or 14 Militia Artillery regiments which are at 

resent supernumerary: Cany ou tell me how many reliefs 
or coast defence are considered sutticient 1--No. 


783. At all events these would presumably have been 
drilled with a number of guns, the lighter machine guns, 
and a certain number of quick-firing guns, with which 
they might materially assist the home army !—-Yes. 


784. In addition to that, frequent changes of the con- 
stitution of a Militia Corps would not make for its 
efficiency 1—How ? 

785. Do you think it would assist the efficiency of a 
unit if it was, we will say, one year a fairly efficient 
Militia Artillery regiment, and it was then turned into 
Militia Infantry ; it would take them some time to 
become efficient /—Not very long—a short time; any 
change upsets individuals and units too, to some extent. 


786. If the change was unpopular with the men of 
that unit, who belonged to a certain district, there would 
be some danger of its injuring recruiting in that district, 
would there not ?—Yes, there would be those small dis- 
advantages ; but they would be very small compared to 


.the larger question of the allotment of the different arms 


of the army—to allot them in a regular proportion. 


787. You are aware that some 22 years ago a number 
of Irish Infantry Militias were converted into Artillery ? 
—I am. . 


788, And if they were converted back into Infantry 
again, might there not be the idea that perhaps in 
another 20 years they would be converted back still 
again 1--Very likely. 

789. In fact it would convey great uncertainty ?— 
Very probably, a matter of Army requirements. 


790. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) We have before us a 
War Office Paper, dated 11th May, 1903, the one you have 
before you there. I understand you to say that you do 
not agree at all with the view on the first page, W ich is 
stated to be held by “some,” that the Navy can 
guarantee the complete protection of the United Kingdom 
against invasion by any larger force than 5,000 to 
10,000 men 1—Certainly I do not agree with that at all. 


791. Are there any other points in this Paper with 
which you are not in agreement ?—-I think the mobile 
force for Ireland ought to be more than 30,000 men ; the 
mobile force in England is put down as 120,000, and the 
mobile force in Ireland as 30,000, and I think that is too 
little. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


792. Ido not wish to go into any minor yoints ?—I 
would not consider that a minor point ; on. page 2 it 
says, “It would be equally unwise in considering the 
problem of home defence to disregard the effect of that 
naval superiority which forms the basis of our plan for 
the general defence of the Empire at large,” and I quite 
agree that that is so, that the naval superiority does 
form the basis of our plan for the defence of the Empire ; 
but I would not understand by that that we were to 
keep the Navy on picket all round the coast. I should 
rather think that what we ought to be able to do, and 
what the Navy perhaps would like better, would be to 
give them a very free hand to move away from the 
coasts and to attack the enemy’s fleets and keep the 
seas open and to give the Colonies support, particularly 
now that we have withdrawn all troops from the 
Colonies except South Africa. I think the Navy will be 


- required more than ever in the distant seas; and I say 


this with the view of impressing on the Commission that 
in my opinion we would be foolish if we did not provide 
for an invasion of the country, which I think is not only 
possible but is feasible, and I think it would be madness 
not to provide against it, and also to allow the Navy to 
have a free hand and to entrust the safety of the country 
tothe Army while the Navy is on some distant expedition. 
We will not expect them to be tied to the coast, that is 


my point. 

793. I may take it then that you are clearly of opinion 
that we should not leave our defence against invasion to 
the Navy alone, but we should be prepared to meet it 
with a land force, the composition of which I will not 
go into for the moment !—That is exactly my opinion ; 
we must do one of the two things, either provide a 
mobile well-trained army and not depend altogether on 
the Navy for home defence ; or, if we depend altogether 
on the Navy, we must be satisfied with a few policemen 
to keep order, over and above our present voluntary Army. 


794. We have it in evidence that this Paper has not as 
yet been before the Committee of Defence, but thatitrepre- 
sents the views of the War Office, of the Commander-in- 
Chief and the Secretary of State. The general conclusions 
to be come to from this Paper are, that if we were 
involved in @ war of a certain character, in the first 
place the Regular Army would not be equal to what are 
jail down as its oversea duties; secondly, that the 
delence of the United Kingdom would be left to the 
Auxiliary Forces—I will not say stiffened, because I think 
that word is a misnomer,'but I will say combined—with a 
fragmentary residuum of Regular troops which are speci- 
fied on the third page of the Memorandum. Now, in 
the questions I am about to ask you, I am going to make 
certain assumptions which may or may not be justified, 
but it seems to me that the best way of arriving at a 
judgment of how a system will work is to imagine it 
working, and try to estimate the results which will 
follow. So I make the following assumptions. In the 
first place, I assume that the defence of the country is 
entrusted te the Auxiliary Forces, plus this fragmen- 
tary residuum of Regulars ; and i further assume, in 
order to fix our ideas, that that defence is to be prepared 
to meet a foreign invasion of from 150,000 to 200,000 
men. I mention this figure so that we may have some- 
thing definite to go upon, although there are other 
reasons I need not go into which may cause me to 
estimate it at that amount. We may take it as 
absolutely certain tnat any foreign country which 
invades us will send against us its very best troops, 
it will send its best personnel, its best material, 
and above all its very best brains. The Auxiliary 
Forces will, therefore, have tu meet, on my assump- 
tions, from 150,000 to 200,000 of the very finest troops 
that modern science can produce. You have stated 
that you consider that not less than two years’ con- 
tinuous service will fit them for that work; but 
suppose that the Government decides that two years’ 
continuous service is too much to exact, and that instead 
they shall have some shorter periods of annual traiuing, 
spread over a longer time, what is the minimum training 
which you would recommend to fit these forces to meet 
this invading army %—Of course, if my estimate of the 
two years was not taken, then if you wished a less 
period you would have to extend it; the two years 
would not finish it, and you would perhaps have to 
f° on for four, and give them six months each year. 

am assuming that there is somebody who will have 
to decide it, and it is as broad as it is long ; you must 
either have it two years or have it spread over the four 
years ; but get the two years’ training. 


795. I want to bring it down to the easiest conditions 
Which would have to be imposed upon the Militia, the 


Yeomanry, and the Volunteers which would have to 1t.General 
compose our Field Army to meet the invading Army, Sir 7. Kelly- 


and I want to know what your opinion is as to the very 
easiest conditions which we could exact with a due 


regard to the safety of this country 1—I repeat what I 20 May, 1903. 


sald, the two years ; you must have two years’ training 
to meet the conditions that you have just enumerated ; 
and what I have always held is that they must be pre- 
pared to meet the very best troops in Europe. I think 
we cannot make troops—I do not see how we can make 
troops quicker than the continental nations can, and 
they take two years without leave or furlough. 


796. We might not ; but then on the other hand we 
might be able to a certain extent to replace efficiency by 


numbers ?/—Yes. 


797. We have had a suggestion sketched out which 

inted to our being able to have an Anny of 500,000 
Militia. I think we are a very, very long way from that, 
and also from this 500,000 large deductions would have tu 
be made for garrison and other duties ; but again assum- 
ing something in order to have a basis to go upon, I will 
assume that we have got enough men to provide a Field 
Army (I am leaving out the Garrisons) of 300,000 men—I 
will put it at that, that is to say, in the proportion of three 
of our men to two of the enemy's. Now, taking these 
assumptions, which I am obliged to nake to get some- 
thing clear, what training would you consider that those 
300,000 men ought to have ?7—I should say the whole of 
the Field Artillery, without any exception, should have 
two years’ training, and I would say the samme for the 
Cavalry, the mounted troops, and for the Infantry a 
year. That is the very least, but the officers, none under 
two years—the men a year and the officers two. 


798. Then I take it that for the arms requiring the 
highest training there should be two years’ continuous 
service for officers and men 1—Yes. 


799. And that for the Infantry there should be two 
years’ service for the officers and one year for the men? 
—-Yes, that is the very least ; I would feel very anxious 
about it under any other conditions. When I answered 
your question I did not quite realise that the addition 
to it by the Regular troojs was to be merely confined to 
those you mentioned, and I thought we would be able to 
call in some of the Reservists. 


800. No, in this Paper all our Regular troops, ex- 
cepting these minor details left behind, will be abroad ? 
—Then I will have to modify that ; I do not think that 
training would be sufficient. Leaving it practically all 
to these troops I should say nothing under the two 
years. I look upon these troops you would add to the 
Auxiliaries as rather not an advantage ; I would prefer 
not to have any troops that were not in a position to call 
in Reserves and mobilise. I am, therefore, afraid that I 
did not quite understand your question at first. 


801. I will therefore repeat what I believe you have 
said. Ain I right in taking it that you consider that if 
we have to meet a foreign Army of 200,000 men landed 
on our shores with an Auxiliary Forces Army composed 
of 300,000 men, those 306,000 men should have been 
trained for a continuous period of two years 7—Yes: the 
total of the Army would be 300,000—200,000 in the field 
to meet the enemy’s 200,000 : 100,000 being held ready 
for other eventualities. 


802. Further, of course, that 300,000 men would have 
to he fally, equipped with all the guns, ammunition, 
transport, Medical services, telegraphs, and many other 
services which are necessary for a mobile Army /—Yes, 


803. And the provision of these I take it would not 
only be a question of considerable expense, but also 
under present conditions, and the rate at which guns 
and other materiel are turned out, would take a con. 
siderable time !—Quite. 


804. And must be provided, therefore, a long while 
before the immediate fear of invasion came upon us, 
if we are to be in a condition of safety 1—Yes. 


805. In other words, it would be hopeless to think of 
equipping an Army of that size with ‘list it would want 
unless a long time were given !—Unless a long time and 
great care and forethought and consideration were given 
to the organisation of it and the preparation for war. 


806. It would in fact be in a high degree unwise te 
put it very mildly, to suppose we could equip such an 
Army in, say, three months !—Out of the question. 
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807. Further, everything goes to show now that the 
success of an Army depends immensely upon the 
training of the officers 1—Yes. 


808. And this Army would require well-trained officers, 
which training might be arrived at in possibly two Seats p 
but shall we find it easy to get those officers, do you 
think 1—For an army of 200,000 men ? 


809. Three hundred thousand 1—It would have to be 
under a compulsory system, of course. 


810. I will come to that in a minute?—We are 
assuming that it is a compulsory Army ? 


811. No, not as yet ; 1 am coming to that?—You are 
now assuming that these are all a voluntary Army to 
serve for two years. 


812, That they are an Army recruited under somewhat 
similar conditions to those under which we recruit the 
Militia and Volunteers now. I am not going into 

uestions of increased pay, but that they are an Army of 
the nature of our existing Auxiliary Forces !—We will 
have very great difficulty in getting the officers, 


813. We know that in the case of the Regular Army 
being engaged in an important war, there is a very great 
shortage of officers ; we had it in fact in evidence before 
us yesterday that 2,000 extra officers are required to mobi- 
lise the British Army. Is any plan at present in existence 
which satisfactorily meets that deficit of 2,000 Regular 
Officers required on mobilisation 1—No, there is no plan ; 
there is a scheme which just gets to the outskirts of it, 
it is not quite formulated, and has only been discussed, 
but there is no plan tou make up for the deficiency of 
officers. It is a very great difficulty, and one of our 

reat difficulties under our present conditions, the 

leficiency of officers on mobilisation. A cavalry regiment 
is, I think, seven or eight officers short, and an infantry 
battalion is five officers short, and so on. There is that 
difficulty that we have no reserve of officers practically ; 
we have, nominally, an Officers’ Reserve, but fare not hit 
upon any scheme, and I do not see what scheme could 
-do without robbing the Volunteers and the Yeomanry of 
their officers. If we ignored the Yeomanry, the Volun- 
teers and the Militia, we could get up a Reserve of 
Officers, but in the pet condition of things I do not 
ros that it is possible without interfering seriously with 
them. 

814. I may say nobody knows that better than I do, 
beeause I know what the difficulty of finding officers in 
South Africa was.—When I mobilised my own Division 
at Aldershot—and I also had the superintendence of the 
mobilisation of the Cavalry for Sir Redvers Buller’s 
Army Corps going out—a large number of officers in 
plain clothes came straight from the Universities. They 
paraded in plain clothes before me, and they had not had 
time even to get their uniforms. That was the position 
we were in : we were very short ; and we also took away 
from the Militia a very large number of officers. 
Afterwards the Militia were mobilised themselves, and 
they went out to South Africa without their officers. 
Officers were then very much needed in Africa in different 

sitions, either with their Line regiments or on the 

taff or in Departments, and that was the position we 
were in ; we were very short of officers all along. 


815. Yes, and I think you may add that we tuok away 
from the Militia and from the Volunteers a good many 
of their best officers ?—Their very best. 


816. Because the Commanding Officers were specially 
asked to recommend their best Ofticers /—Yes, it brought 
it home to us—nothing brought home to us like the war 
the other day, the difficulty of providing a Reserve of 
Officers. 


817. I well know that. Therefore under such a con- 
dition as is suggested in this Memorandum, the Regular 
Army would either be unable to depend upon the 
Militia and the Volunteers—on the Auxiliary Forces 
generally—for the supply of the extra ofticers wanted on 
mobilisation ; or, if it did take them, the Auxiliary 
Forces would be left in an impaired condition for the 
defence of the country t—Quite so, and not only that, 
but | have always advocated that we should be able, 
instead of drawing on the Militia and the Volunteers on 
mobilisation, I should much prefer that we should be able 
to help them, and to send them some officers ; but it is 
the other way, the Army has to rob them. 


818. The whole thing points to the fact that some 
provision for this large addition of ofticers is a matter, I 
may say of national importance !—That is so. 


819. It has not attracted much national attention, but 
it is of national importance?—I quite agree ; the 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


officers are in the country and the men are in the 
country, and it 18 for the Commission to say how they 
are to be brought into the Army. 


820. I will suggest a scheme to you on which I will 
ask your opinion. Supposing the existing Establish- 
ments of Regular officers were to be largely in- 
creased in the junior ranks, increased to a very con- 
siderable extent—I will say possibly doubled—you 
would then have, first the opportunity of letting Officers 
go through a good many more courses and undergo a 
good deal more education than they do now, because they 
would not be so much required with their battalions ; and 
secondly, you would also have an immediate Reserve 
in your hands, a surplus to your ordinary peace 
requirements, to meet your mobilisation requirements. 
Do you think a scheme of that sort, irrespective of 
expense, would at all tend to meet the difficulty we are 
talking of, satisfactorily 1—Yes, 1 have advocated a large 
increase in the Establishments since I have been 
Adjutant-General ; each year I have had anything to do 
with the Estimates I recommended a large increase in 
the Establishments of the officers—but there again the 
financial difficulty comes in. 


821. I do not wish to pursue this, because it is rather 
remote from our subject.—1 have advocated it, and I 
believe that there is safety in it; in fact it is a great 
danger if we do not do it. 


822. What I want to bring out is that if we rely on 
the Auxiliary Forces for our defence against invasion, 
we must combine, with whatever organisation we in- 
stitute for them, some means for producing a large extra 
supply of officers 1—Quite so. 

823. That is why I am touching upon a rather detailed 
scheme. Do you consider that this force which I have 
put at 300,000 men could be raised by voluntary enlist- 
ment without very high payment?!—No, we could 
raise 300,000 men, but not to come up. o the efficiency 
that I require. We would not be able to raise them 
voluntarily except at very largely increased pay, etc. 


824. The efficiency I take as indispensable ; I make 
that an indispensabie requirement ; they must be able 
to meet 200,000 of the best foreign troops?—Yes. You 
would not raise them. 


825. Then we should have to have recourse to some 
form of compulsory recruiting 1---Quite so. 


826. What form do you recommend? I understand 
you to be in favour rather of a general conscription in 
preference to the use of the Militia Ballot?—Yes; I 
should have the present voluntary Army, I should never 
do away with that, but I would make that quite a 
separate Army ; and that would be for India and the 
Colonies, and the coaling stations abroad, and it would 
remain as it is now. Even at increased cost, we must 
have that. 


827. (Sir Ralph Knox.) And also an expeditionary 
force {—.As to any that were at home of course the 
reserves would come into them, and would take a part in 
the expeditionary force ; I should expect the conscription 
Army to take a part in a campaign, not te occupy India 
or the Colonies, but if we suddeniy went to war with 
Russia I would expect them to go out and fight and take 
part in the war, but never to occupy Colonies or to 

ht small Somaliland sort of expeditions. I would 
expect them to go to war, however, a war of national 
importance. 


828. (Sir Coleridye Grove.) You would rely upon 
your voluntarily enlisted army for the ordinary peace 
over-sea duties of the Army ?—Over-sea duties. 


829, But if the nation were engaged in a war of im- 
portance, the conscripted men should be liable for service 
in that ?— Yes, for service abroad. 


830. I take it that no nation has ever conscripted an 
army except practically for its own defence }—Home 
defence. 

831. It has never conscripted an army for a sort of 
thing like the garrisoning of Burmah }—I do not know 
that Spain did not send a conscripted army to Cuba ; I 
think they did. 

832. I believe they did ; but we also know the results? 
—And I think the Italians sent a conscription army to 
Abyssinia. 

833, Also with very bad results?—With the result 
that I foresee would come about to us if we depended 
upon it; there would be a difficulty in keeping them 
abroad for protracted periods. I believe there was very 
great anxiety in both those armies to get back atter they 
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had been there a certain time ; whereas with regard to 
our army in Afghanistan, and our army in South Africa 
—the regular army—I never heard of any difficulty of 
keeping them there. They were in Afghanistan for two 
and a half years, and in South Africa for three years. 

834, You would attach to the conscription you would 
wish to see introduced the liability to serve in case of 
an impcrtant war, but not the liability for any ordinary 
peace foreign garrisons !—Quite so. 

835, And you would make the conscription general ? 
—Yes; if we did not want all the population, that 
would depend upon the Cabinet to settle ; but I suppose 
the system would be drawing lots. 

836. What you might call the ordinary system, under 
which the required number is taken, and the other people 

‘0 hack to their civil employments #- -It might even go so 
far, perhaps, to get certain classes to consent to it, that 
you might begin with substitutes; but I should make 
them pay very high for it ; I should make them pay ac- 
cording to their income, or in some such way-—a year’s 
income, say. 

837. Suppose there were serious obstacles in the way ? 
—I would. make a man with £10,000 a year pay very 
heavily indeed for his substitutc,—not to the substitute, 
but to the Exchequer. 

838. Under the conditions we are talking of, you would 
practically divide our Army simply into two classes, that is 
to aay, the volunteer Army, which we know of, and the 
conscripted Army; you would not have any further 
subdivisions !—No; I would have no Volunteers or 
Militia, but would make it all into one. 

839, I think that is all I wish to ask you about; but 
before I finish I will just sum up to see whether I have 
arrived at your views rightly. Am I right in saying that 
you consider that if the defence of this country is to rest 
upon some army unstiffened by what we call at present 
our regular troops, the men comprising that army must 
have at least two years’ continuous training ?—Quite sv. 

840. And further, that even then they should at least 
be in the proportion of three tu two of the force that we 
think may be disembarked upon our coasts!—Yes. Not 
necessarily all to be sent against that force. 

841. And therefore putting that force at 200,000 men, 
that mobile army, which must be fully equipped with all 
necessary stores and equipment, should consist of not 
less than 300,000 men ?—Yes. 

842. Further, that you do not think it will be 
possible to raise this army by the ordinary means 
which we are employing at present, even if the induce- 
ments are increased, but that it would be necessary to 
resort to some kind of compulsory recruiting !— Quite so. 

843. And that the compulsory recruiting you would 
prefer is a general conscription of the nature you have 
just described 1—Quite so. 

844. (The Earl of Derr) I have very little to ask 
you. I think Sir Coleridge has asked you a good many 
of the questions I should have put, and I will therefore 
only ask one or two questions in connection with 
compulsory service, or rather universal service, with 
which I frankly say I agree. Have you considered in 
the recommendations you have made to us any special 
ditticulties which there may be in this country as regards 
the keeping account of the men of an age to serve. In 
most foreign countries there is a very close system of 
Tegistration, is there not 1—Yes. 

845. In fact the authorities never lose sight of a boy 
from the time he is born ?—That is so, 

846. Have you considered the ditticulties which would 
be special in this country in applying the same sort of 
system {—Yes I have, and there would be difticulties. 

847. Would you mind giving us your opinion upon 
them 1—The provision for them I leave to others, but I 
can see that there are ditticulties, owing to the easy com- 
munication, the ports, and this being an island; there 
will be difticulties, bnt I fancy that they can be partially 
met. They are not actually met even in Germany; a 
sreat many men escape from the liability. I think the 
only way to meet it would be to try to make the service 
less irksome than it isin Germany. 1 doubt very much 
whether there would be such great objection to it as is 
generally thought ; I do not see that there will be any 
very great ol.jection to compulsory service, but it would 
be very difficult to register them and watch them and 
keep them. I have foreseen that difficulty. 

848. Many modes suggest themselves of making even 
compulsory service less irksome to some classes of men ; 


would you for instance allow men living in a town, to L0-(eneral 
live in their own houses instead of in quarters 1—Cer- Sir 7. Kedly- 


tainly, I would make it very attractive in every way Kenny. 
like that. 1 2) May, 1008 


849. And would you allow anything of the nature o! 
the one year’s service!—Yes ; the German or French 
Volunteer Service. . 

850. Provided you got service from everybody, yo 
would make the conditions as favourable as you could to 
all classes Yes, I would go further to commence with 
than even the French and German Year Volunteers. 
I think we might make it less irksome, and then I 
sup we would pay them a little better than they do 
in Germany and Frarice. 

851. I have only one more question to ask, partly 
arising out of that. I had a question down to ask you 
in respect to the men engaged for Home Service 
whether you would differentiate between men who 
would naturally pass, as in the other Service, any- 
where abroad, and those men whom you would deal 
with only in the Home Army if you had compulsory 
service 1—If you would give them advantages ? 


852. No, I meant would you put up with an inferior 
sort of men physically at home, for men who were to 
serve only at home, from what you would for service 
abroad 1—It would depend so much on the men you 
wanted ; if you wanted @ million men we would have to 
put up with a lower physique perhaps, but if we only 
wanted 300,000 we certainly would not ; I think I would 
have a better physique and better men, because I would 
not take them until they were 20 for the Home Army. 
I think we should naturally expect to ask for a better 
physique. 

853. I was going to ask you also at what age you would 
propose to take the men, and at what period of life you 
would propose to take them !—For the Voluntary Army 
I would not change our present conditions, and for the 
Conscription Army I think 20 years. 

854. Twenty isa time when a man is getting of a certain 
value in his trade :—is not that the objection made j— 
That is the objection ; I think that that might be met 
by this, that in some cases you get a man physically 
developed at 19 or 18. I think for the Home Army 
we would not try a very hard and fast rule about the age. 


855. Am I wrong in supposing also that there is on the 
other side the view entertained in some foreign countries 
that men rather gain by serving in the Army, in the way 
of discipline and punctuality, and where they work a 
number of them together !—I always think they do. It 
may not be popular, I am sure it is not very popular in 
France, or perhaps in any country, the compulso 
service, but I am sure that it is good for them. thin! 
it would do our people a great deal of good 

856. (Chatrman.) You have not given any attention 
to the question as to how far it would encroach upon 
the arrangements as to labour and so forth 1—No, I have 
not considered that. 

857. (Sir Ralph Knox.) I should just like to make 
one point clear which I did not take in very well, and 
that is as to the conscribed Army being used to provide 
this expeditionary force of 120,000. I thought you 
argued that the Spanish conscribed men, and some 
other conscribed men, did not succeed under those 
circumstances when sent abroad? — That — was 
different ; that was the occupation of a distant colony. 
Idid not mean them to occupy—nor would they have 
done for that long—such a place for instance as 
é anistan. I am assuming a war like the Austrian- 
Prussian War, a war of five or six Inonths—any short 
war, as I think future wars are pretty certain to be, in 
Europe. I do not mean the occupation of a country like 
Cuba or Abyssinia. 

asa, But such as is contemplated here, viz.: the 
defence of the North-West Frontier of India }—That 
would be the Regular Army. 

859. Yes, but if you had to send out a force of 120,000 
men from this country todefend the North-West Frontier 
of India, would you have those conscribed soldiers — 
No. 

860. Then you must have at home a large Volunteer 
Army as well We will have the Reservists from the 
Regular Army. 

861. But you must have the cadres to which those 
who are joining are attached ?—You must have the 
Regular Voluntary Army. Sir Coleridge Grove put the 
conditions limited to 300,000, but it might be a million. 
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862. But, in addition to the conscript Army, you 
would want an Army cf at least 120,000 raised on volun- 
tary principles to form this expeditionary force to defend 
the North-West Frontier /—Yes, I take this Memorandum 
and adopt it as to the reinforcements of the frontiers. 


863. (Sir Coleridge Grove). I should like to explain 
that in the questions I was asking you I was throughout 
assuming that a Regular Army, a voluntarily enlisted 
Army, of the strength laid down in this War Office Paper, 
was in existence, aud I hope you understood that !— 
Quite. 

864. This force of 120,000 men to strengthen the North- 
Western Frontier is to be Regulars {—Yes, there is no 
foreign expedition. There is not a man out of this for a 
foreign expedition. 

865. Not for small expeditions 1—I mean for an attack 
on a naval base. There is no man provided in this 
Memorandum for that, although it is only a year since 
we had 250,000 men in the field. 


866. No, that requirement is left unfulfilled. But the 
300,000 men would have to be in addition to the Regular 
Army sketched out there 1—Yes, 


867. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) You propose to have 
at the same time a Regular Army which is to be volun- 
tary and a Conscript Army; that implies that every 
man is liable on a certain age to become a soldier in your 
Conscript Army 1—Yes, for Home defence. 


868. Do you propose that when he is called he passes 
for his training through your Regular or Voluntary 
Army, or does he go into one Force and then pass out 
of it into another 1—No, he would have nothing to do 
with it; he could, if he liked, volunteer. If the Con- 
script wished to join the Regular Army I do not think 
we would have any objection, I think we would be very 
glad—but there would be two separate armies. 


869. And you would cause one to be trained in the 
ranks of the other !—To be trained in the same manner, 
yes. 

870. You may be aware that some years ago, when 
these things were being discussed, a proposal was made 


. for dividing the British Army into two categories: a 
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Home Army and a Foreign Service Army ?—Yes. 


871, It wag not proposed that there should be con- 
scription, but it was proposed that recruits should be 
taken for two years and trained at home with a reserve 
liability for several years, but at the end of their two 
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years they should be permitted, if they wished, to enlis 
in the Foreign Service Army 1—Yes. 


872. Thet is not your plan ; you do not want to havea 
homogeneous Army, but to have two separate Amnies }— 
I should think that that could be easily arranged, but I 
would have no objection to their enlisting in the Foreign 
Service Army. 


873. You want to have two separate Armies !—We 
must have two separate armies; there would be 
separate conditions of enlistment, but I should not like 
to say that there would be separate systems of training, 
or separate systems of Army Corps Schools, or separate 
systems of staff. 


874. Do you think you could possibly train on one 
aystem, an army of conscripts and an army of volun- 
tarily enlisted men ?—I do think so. 


875. Has it been done anywhere /—In the military 
nations of Europe everything has to submit to the 
conscription army, and as far as I know the troops that 
are sent abroad, to Madagascar and so on, are trained 
with the regular troops before they go ; they are enlisted 
men. 


876. They have all been conscripts !—Yes, but they 
are Volunteers. 


877. They afterwards volunteer for special service 
abroad, but they have all been trained in the same mill 1— 
What would be the difficulty in training them, we will say 
-—take the musketry regulations—to musketry require- 
ments 7—I do not see any reason why the two should 
not be trained in the same way ; they fire at the same 
sort of target, they would have the same rifle and the 
same armaments and equipments, and the officers would 
be taught at Hythe the same system,—if you mean that 
by training. hat peceulee point do you think it 
should be different in 


878. I was asking whether you thought they could be 
trained in the same way 1—I cannot see any difficulty ; of 
course some points may come up when the thing has 
been worked out in detail that I cannot realise quite now. 

79. (Str Ralph Knor.) You would as at present take 
men younger for your voluntary army than the military 
age at which you propose to conscribe{—Yes, we take 
them now at 18 nominally. 

880. And therefore the man who joins the army at 18 


or 19, before the end e, would of course be exempted 
from the conscription 1— Yes. 
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881. (Chairman.) Lord Roberts, we are much obliged 
to you for coming here. There are several points 
on which we felt that you could give us information which 
it would be difficult to obtain elsewhere. In the first 
place, the Commission would like to direct your attention 
to the question of the degree of etliciency shown by the 
Militia and Volunteers in South Africa, and, perkins 
we had better take the Militia first. May I ask you 
what opinion you formed of the efficiency shown by the 
Militia in South Africa during the war }—What struck 
me about the Militia was that they were very weak in 
officers, and that the officers were not sufficiently 
trained. 


882. And that had a material bearing, I conclude, upon 
the extent to which they were efticient as compared with 
regular troops 1—Yes, 

883. The Militia invariably acted in their own units, 
did they not? They were not like the Volunteer 
Companies, attached to their Battalions ?—No, they 
were entirely their own units. 

884. But they were almost invariably called upon to 
co-operate with regular troops, I think ?--They were in 
some places. There were a good many on the lines of 
communication, and there were others at small places 
like Boshof; there was a battalion at Boshof almost 
the whole time. 
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985. And did you notice whether it had any material 
effect on the vein which they discharged their duties, 
according to whether they were or were not co-operating 
with regular troops—whether what might be called a 
stiffening by regular troops was of great service to them ? 
—I think it would have been much better if they could 
always have been with regnlar yaar During my time 
they were chiefly employed on the lines of communica- 

laces, like Boshof and Bothaville— 


tion and at small p ’ 
not actually on the lines, but between the lines of 


communication. 

886. And did what you saw of them in South Africa 
enable you to draw any conclusion as to what you would 
deem necessary for service at home in case of invasion ?- - 
I think they would require to be better trained, and to 
have more officers and better trained officers. 

887. The officers were the essentially weak point in 
the Militia ?—They were the weak point, certainly. 

488. Given a larger and better staff of officers, the men 
you think would have been fairly satisfactory 1—I think 
the men would have been better for more training too, 
but the officers were the weak point. 

889. Have you formed any sort of notion as to what 
kind of annual training would be necessary to brin 
them from what you saw them to what you woul 
consider a state of efficiency ?—I think that the present 
training is certainly far below the minimum. 

890. But you have no definite ideas to suggest 1— 
I think @ great deal would depend upon the officers. 
The officers certainly require more training than the 
present time gives them. If they were better trained it 
would not require so long to train the men. 

891. Have you considered any sort of scheme in your 
own mind which might be applied with success for obtain- 
ing properly trained officers !—Yes, I have considered the 
compulsory ballot for the Militia, which would not only 
provide properly trained officers, but would help to the 
formation of a reserve of officers, a problem which we 
have not yet been able to solve. It seems almost 
impossible to hope to get a sutticient reserve of officers 
from the Regular Anny, whereas a Militia ballot would 
pass through the ranks men of enlightenment and 
education, and if they were to be trained tor a year at 
first, perhaps six months the next year, and three months 
the next, we should probably get a very valuabie reserve 
of officers. 

892, 1 gather that you would say distinctly that if the 
Militia are to be a force which can be at all relied upon, 
some feet improvement as regards officers is a funda- 
mental necessity 1—Quite necessary. 

893. With regard to the Volunteers, what opinion have 
you been able to form from what you saw of them in 
South Africa 1—They did not come out as a unit except 
in one case, the City Imperial Volunteers; the others 
who came out in companies joined their Regular batta- 
lions, and did exceedingly well. They had a very large 
stiffening, eight to one as regards companies of Regulars 
to Volunteers, and in every case I never heard anything 
but praise of the Volunteer companies attached to the 
Regular battalions. As regards the City Imperial Volun- 
teers, when they first landed I gave them as long as I 
possibly could to be trained in shooting and other ways ; 
and when they were brigaded with other troops they di 
extremely well. At the end of May, 1900, the City 
Imperial Volunteers were severely tried with the Gordon 
Highlanders under Sir Ian Hamilton, and he mentioned 
in his despatch how admirably they behaved. 

894. Would you say that that system of sending one 
service company to a battalion of Regnlars, was the 
best way of employing the Volunteers }—Yes, I think 80, 
unless the Volunteers could be much better trained than 
they are at present. It was very satisfactory with us 
in South Africa. 

895. And you would consider that if the use of Volun- 
teers were limited to that very limited scope, the train- 
ing that they get now would probably be sutticient } - 
Yea, if they are not to be employed as units them- 
selves, 

896. I say, if it is only limited to that ?— Yes; they 
did exceedingly well when serving with Regular 
battalions, 

897. If they were employed as units, as the Militia 
were, the training woula not be suflicient 2—No, cer- 
tainly not. The City Imperial Volunteers had a great 
advantage ; they had a- Regular officer to command 
them, and a Regular ofticer as Adjutant, both in the 
battalion and in the mounted infantry ; and then I 
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imagine they were a very picked body of men. They 
caine: I was old, from somnothifig like 30 or 40 different 
battalions. Some of them were educated gentlemen, 
and they did extraordinarily well. 

898. Presumably of course the men in the service 
companies of Volunteers, although not excentially Weed 
men, would be the meu most eager to serve !—No loubt ; 
that would probably always be the case if one company 
was sent from the battalion at home to join the batta- 
lion on Service, 

899. But it would not be a cumpany told off; it 
would be a company formed of men from the various 
companies of the battalion 7—Yes. 

900, Can you at all suggest any amount of training 
which you think the Volunteers ought to receive in 
order to fit them for work at home ?—That is a very 
difficult question. I did propose what I thought an 
extraordinary minimum of six days in two years ; but I 
found that even that created the greatest consternation 
throughout the country. It seemed to me alinost 
ridiculous to suppose that it could be enough, but I was 
assured that nothing beyond it could be given ; and I 

ut it down as the minimum ; but T found even that to 
be thought very severe. I do not think it is enough, or 


anything like enough. 

901. But for the moment putting aside the question of 
consternation throughout the country, what would you 
consider would alone make a Volunteer battalion ser- 
viceable?—I think it is the officers in that branch, 
too, who are the weak point; they must be infinitely 
better trained if we are to trust the Volunteers for the 
main defence of the country. The men also ought 
to have more training in Camp than they can possibly 
have with our small proposal now. 

902. We have constantly two views put before us with 
regard to the Volunteers ; either to train a vast number 
of men as well as we can, infusing at all events a large 
proportion of the population with a certain knowledge 
of drill, military training and discipline ; or to have a 
smaller body very efficiently trained. To which side 
would your views tend with regard to that question 7— 
I would rather have a smaller body well trained than a 
larger body ill trained. 

903. You do not attach any particular importance to 
the fact of spreading the military feeling throughout the 
country by havin a large number of men !—Yes, I do. 
I think it is very desirable that that feeling should be 
spread, and that the larger the number of men you can 
have the better ; but if it comes to a question whether 
a small number could be well trained whereas a larger 
number could not be, I would prefer the small number. 


904. But you hardly feel able to express an opinion as 
to what that training would be that would make the 
small number really efficient 1—It is very difficult to ray 
what it would be ; it depends upon how they would’ be 
trained, who their officers would be, whether they 
would come under Regular officers for a time, and how 
the training could be carried out. I believe that a week 
or a fortnight’s training in camp would be infinitely 
pryferable to a couple of months’ training in drill 
hails. 

905. From what you saw in South Africa, would you 
say that if an invasion came in a way which gave us 
notice of a month or six weeks, during whic! time, 
owing to the stress, all other questions were put aside, 
and if the Militia and Volunteers could be got to- 
gether for detinite hard training during that period, that 
would produce so great an effect on the slight training 
they already had as materially to change the problem 
and make them a really efticient fighting force 7—Not as 
regards the ofticers, certainly. 

906. And I suppose from what you say, if they were 
called upon for war in England or abroad, you attach 
great importance to their not being left to themselves 
but having a strong stiffening of regular troops }—That 
is my opinion. 

907. (Karl of March.) It would perhaps express your 
views more clearly if you said a longer course of instruc- 
tion; it is the actual rudiments in which they are 
deticient ; an officer must begin at the bottom and learn 
his work right up through 7—Yes. 

908. That is where they fail 7—Yes. 

909, (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) We have had some 
opinions expressed to us as regards plans for a compul- 
sory service; would you give us your opinion as tw 
whether a good deal of value is not to be attached to the 
keenness felt by men who are not compelled but come 
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out under voluntary conditions when they are entirely 
unpaid and are doing the whole work for love. Have 
‘you noticed either in South Africa, or before or since, 
any particular keenness to learn on the part of the 
Volunteers, and do you attach importance to that ele- 
ment ?--I am entirely in favour of the volunteer element 
if the training can be sutticient. I would rather have 
a volunteer than a compulsory service man. 


910. You said as regards both these forces that the 
weak point was the officers and that they should be 
hetter trained ; do you consider that the weak point is in 
their will or in their knowledge ?~-In their knowledge. 

911. Then what they require, at any rate partly, is 
further instruction !—Yes. 

912. What is it of which they want to have know- 
ledge; what are the subjects in which you hold that 
instruction is vital to an officer 1—Do you mean a regi- 
mental officer? 


913. Yes; would you say, for instance, that tactical 
instruction was very important to him?—I think 
the great thing you want to teach your officers is know- 
ledge of ground ; how to take an intelligent advantage 
of cover ; how to judge distances ; how to prevent. their 
men firing unnecessarily, and at the same time letting 
them fire, when it is necessary to do so, freely; to be 
able to look after their men’s wants in every way ; and 
also to be able, if they were put into a position suddenly, 
(as did happen once or twice in South Africa, when a 
regiment came to a place where they had to decide pretty 
dee what they would do) to be able to take advan- 
tage of the position. 


914. You have given us several headings, one of which 
was to take care of their men, to attend to the comforts 
of their men ?—Yes. 


915. That I should not call tactical 1—No. 


916. But the other points I should say were different 
portions in the art of fighting ; using the ground is one 
of the points that they must be familiar with, the nature 
of ground 1—Yes. 


917. Do you think that if it were practicable to give 
the Volunteer officer much more systematic training in 
he art of fighting, based upon some sort of study of 
modern war with a reasonable amount of practice to 
apply those lessons, you would expect that in that way 
he would become a better officer 1—Certainly. 


918. You think that would be the right line for him to 
go upon 1—Yes, what I have always found myself, and 
what I have always understood is that, as a rule, the 
Vohunteers are more intelligent than ordinary soldiers 
but they require much more practical instruction than 
they get now. 

919. And a certain amount, perhaps, more theoretical 
unteuchion than he has now as a basis for the practice ? 
—1¢es, 

920. If you are instructing regimental officers of the 
Army, I presume that if the officers have been carefully 
taught the theory and the kind of movements they are 
going to do, and then you take them out to manceuvre, 
you would expect them to do much better than if they 
went out to manwuvre without having previously been 
taught the theory of it }—Certainly. 


921. Then as regards looking after their men, do they 
require very ¢laborate instruction for that, or do you 
think that a good deal of it could be learned in camp, 
provided the camp was managed in the way the 
Volunteers would manage their men during war {— 
1 think it is a matter of common sense and fore- 
thought more than anything else ; there is not a great 
deal of instruction required about it. 


922. But acertain amount of practice is required 1— 
Yes. 

923. But instruction in the subjects you have named, 
use of the ground, the control of the men’s fire and 
judgment how to employ the fire, points like that you 
‘consider the vital things 7— Yes. 

924. And provided that they had that instruction, 
that is the essential thing !—Yes. 

925, May I put it in this way: That if we had to 
take a class of officers whom we cannot c2ll professional 
officers because we cannot afford the expense of paying 
them for their whole time, and if we late these men 
who give us their time for nothing and will learn what 
we ask them to learn, you would say that in that case 
we onght to concentrate our attention during the time 
we have them on these things that are vital ?-—That is 
quite so. 
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_ 926. And the vital things, I gather you would say, 
would be ‘instruction in the art of leading their men 
against the enemy in varied ground !—Yes. 


927. And instruction in the art of attending to the 
comforts of their men, which is rather a matter of 
practice than of theory 1—Yes. 


928, Have you any reason to. think that any Volun™ 
teer officers who have only been Volunteer officers, 
and who have not been Regular officers, if they are 
keen enough, can acquire that sort of knowledge and 
skill, that it has in fact occasionally been acquired by 
Volunteer officers ?—I should say that there would be 
no difficulty at all. Ihave told you that my experience 
of them is, that usually the Volunteer officer is very 
intelligent. : 


929. When you say intelligent, do you mean that they 
have an intelligent knowledge of their work ?—I mean 
ordinary intelligence ; so that if they had an opportunity’ 
given them they would soon pick up their work. What 
think is required, both in the Volunteers and in the 
Militia, is a certain consecutive time of training to begin 
with, say two, or three, or four months, perhaps leys 
the next year, and less the year after; but I do not 
think that either Militia or Volunteers can be expected 
to know their duty unless they can be trained for 
a certain. definite period in which to learn the A.B.C. of 
their work. 

930. Then you would prefer, even in the case of the 
Volunteers, if it were practicable, to have them for some 
time consecutively under training, either in camp, or: in 
barracks, or somewhere where you continuously had the 
whole battalion together for some time }—Yes, if this 
were pussible, but even if it were I would have the 
officers attached to a Regular battalion for a certain 
period. It is the officers that you chiefly want to train. 


931. I want to put the alternative, because years ago 
when I was myself a Volunteer officer, a different 
system prevailed. I was a Volunteer officer before 
camps became common, and in those days the instruc- 
tion was received by pretty frequent attendance at the 
headquarters of the Corps.—In the drill hall I suppose 4 


932. So far as the practice of drill was concerned, in 
the drill hall, and whatever theory was taught, was 
taught either by the Adjutant or other Volunteer 
officers in classes in the evenings, and very many 
Volunteer officers did a good deal extra themselves, 
beyond what they were required to do; and in that 
way they acquired a certain amount of theory and 
knowledge of what they would have todo, and then 
when camps came in it was found that that previous 
knowledge very quickly crystallised into ability, so far 
as it went, because there they had the practice ; and if 
you had the men taken out to camp without previous 
systematic training of any sort, the camp was not a 
very good place for theoretical instruction, and you 
rather wasted your time?—Then you have the whole 
Volunteer battalion in camp together. My idea is that 
it would be better in the first place for the officers to be 
associated with officers who know their work, rather 
than for the whole battalion to go into camp with the 
officers little better trained than their men. 
am all in favour of intelligent theoretical teaching ; 
and what I think is of immense value (and Volun- 
teers, I know, do practise it) is Kriegspiel ; that 
gives you an excellent idea of how to move troops and 
how to dispose of them for fighting purposes ; it gives 
you an idea, too, how very careful you must be not_to 
et your mounted troops get too far away from your dis- 
mo:nted troops. The more theoretical knowledge they 
have the better. But at the same time practical know- 
ledge in the field is essential. 

933. The point on which I wanted your Lordship’s 
judgment was this :--Assuming that you can only get 
your Volunteer officer for a limited time to go under 
continuous training—and I am now speaking of the 
ofticer—supposing you can get him for a month at 
some time, would you not prefer, seeing that you can 
only get him for a certain time, that he should first 
have the necessary theoretical preliminary instruction 
in order that his month of practice should be more 
valuable to him than if his month of practice was at the 
very beginning of his career as an_ officer ?—Un- 
doubtedly. 


be largely increased. h 
increase of allowance 7—No. 
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935. Have you formed any opinion as to whether 
increased allowances would pave the way to getting rid 
of the difficulties 1—I believe it would. I have always 
understood that one of the objections to my modest de- 
mand for a six days’ training was finance ; either that 
the employers of labour would not give the men leave 
and their wages, or else that the Commanding Officer 
could not finance the battalion if they did not get 
their wages. 

936. Then, with regard to the instruction of the officers 
you have given us two or three points which you consider 
essential. There is one point that I should like to ask 
your opinion upon, and that is as regards the company 
officers’ command of their men. From your experience 
in South Africa, did you find that the Volunteer ofticer 
had a fair command of men ?—Of his own men ? 

937. Yes.—Yes, I was more than once struck by the 
able manner in which a Volunteer captain commanded 
his men. At Belfast I found quite the best entrench- 
ment made by a Volunteer company, and on inquiry I 
found that the captain was a civil engineer, a man of 
very great intelligence; he had his men well in hand, 
aud the entrenchment that they threw up was quite 
the best there. 

938. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Do you mean in its 
appropriateness to its situation 1—Yes. 

939. Not in its mere physical construction ?—Both. 
The trenches were quite the best of the battalion’s 
entrenchments. 

940. (Colonel Satterthinaite.) With regard to the suc- 
cess of Volunteer companies in South Atrica, we know 
that the Militia sent a large number of men to the Line 
in the form of Militia Reserve }—Yes. 

941, Have you any opinion as to whether it would 
be desirable, in view of the abolition of the old Militia 
Reserve, to attach in such a war as we had in Svuth 
Africa complete companies of Militia, on the samv lines 
as the Volunteer companies 1—I daresay it would be ; 
as then they would have, what I think is so essential, 
a very large leaven of Regular troops amongst them. 


942, To refer for one moment to this Memorandum 
that was handed in by Sir William Nicholsen dated the 
llth of May. In page 4, half-way down you will see: 
“The total number of troops required for Tomevlefence 
is estimated as follows,” making a total of 330,000 ; and 
then there comes: “Surplus Volunteers have been 
assigned to defensive positions round London, and 29 
heavy and 71 light field. batteries have been issued to 
them for the purpose of acting as a second line of 
defence.” Do you think it would be possible, even if 
you got all the 330,000 as placed above thoroughly 
trained, to dispense altogether with the troops assigned 
to defensive positions round London ?—Do you mean the 
mobile fore? 

943, No, the mobile force, England, we understood 
from Sir William Nicholson, to reter to the 4th, Sth 
and 6th Army Corps !—Yes. 

944, Then there are defensive garrisons, which are 
sompased partly of Regulars, partly of Militia, and 
partly of Volunteers and the mobile force, Irelaad, and 
Cadres of depots and training units. Then, in the next 
paragraph we have: “Surplus Volunteers have been 
assigned to defensive positions round London ?”—Yes. 


945, Assuming that the 330,000 above could be made 
as you would wish them, do you think even then it 
would be possible to dispense with the Volunteers who 
have been assigned to defensive positions round 
London 1—No; the garrisons,of course,could not be moved 
at first at any rate ; they would have to remain where they 
would be placed—at Portsmouth, Plymouth, and other 
similar positions—until we were perfectly certain that 
these places would not be attacked. Anyhow, they 
would not be available at the beginning of hostilities, for 
the mobile force to meet the enemy in the field might be 
required to go some distance from London, to the North of 
England or Scotland, and it is very desirable that, the 
satety of London should be secured so far as is possible, 
by having a certain number of men who would not be 
moved away from its immediate neighbourhood. 1 have 
been all over the London line of defence, it is an extra- 
ordinarily strong position, which in many places could be 
held by partially trained troops if they had previously 
acquired a knowledge of the ground. 

946. (Colonel O'Callaghan-Westropp.) With regard to 
tho supply of officers, I think it is the fact that the 
Militia are nearly 800 ofticers short 1—I think it is some- 
thing like that. 
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947. Do you think that that would point in any way Field. Marshal 
to the present inducements not being sufficient, as to Eurt Koberts. 
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pay and allowances ?—I have no doubt that if they 
were given better pay more officers would join it. 

948. Then supposing that, coupled with, say, the grant 
of a certain sum every year, a greater standard of 
efficiency was exacted from the officers, do you think 
that would be a fair bargain for the country 1—You 
mean as regards increasing the number of ofticers 

949. Yes—You would embody them longer and pay 
them for a longer time ? 

950. Pay them better?—I have no doubt that the 
longer you can embody them and the better you can 
pay them, the better officers you will have. 

951. And there would, I suppose, be a possibility 
that a small grant, say, for the sake of an argument, 
£25 ayear, might bring in men who at present do not 
join, and who, coming in for the sake of that, would 
submit to a higher standard of etticiency?—It is a little 
difficult to answer that. 

952. Coming, then, to the instruction of officers, I 
would put this suggestion to you: We have been told 
that in addition to the 800 or thereabouts of Militia 
ofticers who are short at present, if we were engayed 
in a serious war we should suddenly find ourselves 
about 2,000 ofticers short, making nearly 3,000 in all + 
Yes, the 2,000 are for completing the units of the 
Regular Army, extra officers needed for war purposes 
such as signalling, transport, and other duties ; and, that 
total would be increased by whatever number of ofticers 
the Militia might be short. 

953. So that that would put us very nearly 3,000 
short}—Yes. 

954. I understand you to lay considerable stress upon 
Militia ofticers being well grounded to begin with 1— Yes. 


955. I do not ask you to express an opinion upon it, 
but do you think it would be worthy of consideration 
whether a large military institute should be formed at 
which selected ‘young men of a certain educational 
standard, irrespective of whether they were gving into 
the Regular Army or into the Militia, could receive a 
certain amount of training, after which they would 
be partly entitled to elect, and partly selected by 
examination, as to whether the best of them were going on 
for the Regulars?—Would that be a sort of amplitied 
Sandhurst ? 

956. I mean a very big Sandhurst, at which, say, a 
certain number of young men gving into the Militia would 
receive three or six months’ training {--Yes, I should 
think it would be a very great advantage. 

957. They would be trained alongside of those who 
would subsequently be Regular officers, with whom they 
might have to act in time of war 7—We do not find three 
months sufficient for the Sandhurst cadets. 

958. I only suggested tentatively, say six months ?— 
The cadets are at Sandhurst for one year at present, and 
we are thinking of increasing it, because we do not think 
a year is long enough for them. 

959. Another point that conzerns the supply of Militia 
otticers is that a very great many of the young ofticers 
of the Militia pass into the Army, and that further 
weakens the Militia in otticers 1-Yes. 

960. Do you think it would be fair to ask a second 
lieutenant of the Militia to serve three trainings with 
his regiment, giving him, if he subsequently passed into 
the Army, an ante-date to compensate him for the longer 
time he spent in the Militia!—To such a course the 
strongest objections would be raised by the _ofticers 
assed over, aud who have been with the Regular 
fratt ions, They would ask: ‘ Why should those Militia 
otticers who Lave been doing no more than we have be 
put over us?” 

961. I thought there was a scheme of ante-dating pro- 
posed for the Universities ?—Such a scheme has been 
proposed, and, as it would be very limited, it might be 
advisable to give it a trial. 

962 (Lord Grenfell.) Then they must take thei 
degree 1—Yes, that isa a/ne qua non. 

963, (Colonel O'Callaahan- Westrapp.) T understood 
you to say that the Militia officer could get very 
valuable instruction by being attached to regular units 
of the same arm ?—Yes. 

964. Astep has been taken J think in that direction, 
by which a certain number may be attac to it ¢- 
That is the proposal. 
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Field-Marshal 965, But at present the question of pay again comes 
Earl Roberts, in }— Yea, 


ee 966. It must not be exceeded )—No. 


25 May, 1903. : 
oe te 967. At ete in the leave season units are rathec 
short of officers {— Yes. 


981. And I presume also, they would have Shoagit 
how they were going to get out of the country again 
Yes, if they thought of it at all, 


982. Just one question on the class of man. I take it 
that in the Militia, as in the Regulars, it is desirable that 


968. Would you approve, supposing the Treasury 
consented (always supposing that) to a greater number 
of Militia officers being attached to the units at a time 
when they were short of their own officers }—Yes ; but 
the time units are short of their own officers is not the 
training season ; it is in the winter months, when a 
good many men are on furlough and the companies sre 
very small, and consequently there is not much 
training going on. It would not be so valuable to 
Militia officers then as in the summer months. 


969. But they would learn a certain amount of route 
marching and outpost duties ?—Yes, they would of 
course learn a certain amount. 


970. In going over this Memorandum it occurred to 
me that it might be convenient if the military authorities 
could count, on the outbreak of war, on a certain 
number of Militia units who could be sent abroad either 
as garrisons, or to take part iz the operations with a larger 

roportion of Regulars, w:thout further volunteering !— 
t would be most valuable. At present we are in the 
ai as to whether we can get them or not get 
them. 


971. I do not want to take you into the details of it 
but a few ye2rs ago there was such a scheme known as 
the special service scheme by which men were not 
originally enlisted for special service but were allowed 
to attest for it 7—Yes, that was the individual—not the 
battalion, * 

972. As units also.—Was it? 


973. Do you think that if some kindred scheme to 
that was worked, it would be found convenient ?—I think, 
very. 

974, And it would have the advantage that men 
absolutely volunteered with their minds open and in 


advance {—Yes, and we should know on whom we could 
depend. 


975. And those men would also have had further 
training than the units who had not so volunteered— 
that was part of the scheme 1—Yes. 


976. Then about attaching a company of Militia to 
a Regular unit, ] suppose it is presumable that the officers 
and men of that special service company would be some 
of the best officers and inen of the regiment. That 
would rather leave the unit depleted, would it not — 
] do not think it is a desirable thing to do: when the 
Duke of Norfolk asked me the question | said I thouzht 
they would be useful in the battalion, as the Volunteer 
companies were. I was not giving any thought then to 
the unit left behind. 


977. But it 
Naturally. 


978. Now with regard to the training of Militia and 
Volunteers as opposed to an invader, would you give us 
your opinion as to whether in such an enclosed country, 
asa great part of England is, less skilful troops could make 
a more etiective defence than more highly trained troops 
inan open country, or otherwise 7—I do not think so, for 
in an enclosed country you must have men who are 
accustomed to work together. They are very apt to lose 
themselves, I was very much struck with that in going 
over the ground along the Surrey hiils line of defence. 
Unless the troops were fairly trained and well in hand 
they would find theitselves in difficulties. ‘The advan- 
taze under such circumstances would be on the 
side of the invaders. 


would have that disadvantage 1— 


979. In an invasion, of course, there would be this 
much moral effect: that our men would be fairly well 
on their own ground and fighting for their country — 
Naturally. 


yg0. And the invaders would presumably have the 
disadvantave of knowing that the sea was at their back. 
and there was a doubtful line of retreat ?—Yes. But I 
suppose no army would ever invade this country unless 
they had studied pretty well the ground they were 
going to we ork over, and made all their arrangements so far 
as they could make them beforehand, how they would 
proceed, and where they would make their stands ; and 
they would know just as much, probably, of the country 
as we know about it-—not perhaps the individual soldiers, 
but the staff officers who conducted it. 


you should get the best class of man you can t— 
Certainly. 

983. And therefore, referring to what you said about 
Volunteer officers (looking after their men’s wants), ques- 
tions such as baths and personal cleanliness, and so on, 
should be strictly attended to, and all facilities given to 
them }—Yes, 


984, And another point is as to the morale of the men ; 
would you say that facilities should be given for making 
their recreation rooms and coffee shops at least as 
attractive as the canteen, if not more so?-—Yes, I have 
been in favour of that for many fears My endeavour 
has been to make the canteen anything but attractive, and 
all the rest of the Institute as attractive as possible. 


985. And also giving the Auxiliary forces the same 
facilities for recreation rooms that the Regulars have }— 
Certainly. 

986. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) In the course of his 
evidence before us, Sir William Nicholson produced 
a Memorandum which he had written, comparin, 
the organisation under Mr. Stanhope’s Memorandum ol 
1891, with what I may describe as the Six army Corps 
organisation, and in that Paper there are one or two 
passages to which I should like to ask your attention. 
bn page two of his evidence Sir William says, speaking of 
the organisation under Mr. Stanhope’s Memorandum of 
1891: “Asa result of this Memorandun, at the outbreak 
“of the South African War, although the total establish- 
“ments of the Regular Army and the Auxiliary forces 
“amounted to 750,000 men, of whom 630,000 were 
“nominally quartered in the United Kingdom, only two 
“army corps and one Cavalry Division—about 70,000men 
“in all—were organised and available for dispatch across 
“ the seas for the reinforcement of auy part of the Empire 
“that might be attacked, or for offensive action. More- 
“over, this force was, under Mr. Stanhope’s scheme, an 
“integral part of the Field Army for the defence of the 
“United Kingdom against invasior and was therefore 
“ assigned two perfectly distinct duties, which could not 
“be performed simultaneously.” Now at the commence- 
ment of the South African War, as no doubt you 
remember, the reinforcements were sent out in a 
continuous stream, as fast as the sea transport could 
be provided ; their despatch was regulated not by 
the question of the readiness of the men, but 
by the question how quickly ships could be ob- 
tained and fitted. Is it not the case that the reinforce- 
ments thus sent out in the autumn of 1899, and I will 
say January 1900, amounted to three Army Corps and 
not to two—to the equivalent of three Army Corps 1— 
Two Army Corps went out first of all, did they not ? 


987. Yes.—You had three divisions, I take the troops 
from India as well. 


988. I am speaking simply of the troops sent from 
home.—At that time Lord Methuen’s, Sir William 
atacre’s, and General Clery’s divisions were the only 

ions in South Africa sent from home. The fourth 
division was formed there from the troops in the 
country and sent from India. The fifth division arrived 
during December and the first week in January. The 
sixth division came out almost simultaneously with me, 
they were embarking as I started ; the seventh division 
arrived three or four weeks later, and the eighth during 
April and the first week in May. . 

989. Their date of arriving in South Africa was, as I 
have said, regulated by the rate at which sea transport 
could be provided }—Yes. 


990. But roughly speaking, the men were sent on 
continuously ; Lam speaking now from memory, but I 
think you will find that by the end of January we had 
sent out from home (I do not say all arrived in South 
Africa) between 95,000 and 100,Gv0 regulars 1—Yes. 


991. Which I take it may be fairly considered as 
equivalent to three army corps }—Yes, practically 
speaking. Of course now the idea of an Army Corps is 
a little stronger than that, 40,000 men: then each army 
corps had between 30,000 and 35,000 men. 

992. T_am speaking about 35,000 men, which they 
were, if | rememberaright, at that time 1—I gather from 
what Sir William Nicholson said, that it was intended 
to send out 70,000 men, two Army Corps and a Cavalry 
Brigade. ‘That was what was contemplated. 
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Corps formation, and had. to be taken from different Field- Marshal 
directions. Now we hope to send them out as they Earl Roberts. 
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993. Yes, I am not so anxious now to deal with what 
was contemplated in this Memorandum written in 1891, 
as to deal with what happened in 1899. What I am 
anxious to establish, so to say, is that under the 
organisation that existed in 1899 we sent out, roughly 
apeaking, three Army Corps as fast as the ships could be 
provided for them 1—Yes. 

994. Therefore the organisation that then . existed 
enabled us to do that. Further on in that Memorandum 
I come to this: “Under the Six Army Corps scheme, 
three Army Corps and three Cavalry brig les will be 
available for despatch across the seas” ?—Yes. 

995. Those Army Corps and Cavalry Brigades, takin 
the Army Order which shows their organisation, coul 
only be sent out by Jeaving the mass of troops for home 
defence to be composed of Auxiliaries. hey would 
leave the fourth, fifth and sixth Army Corps. If the 
first three Army Corps were sent out, there would only 
remain the fourth, fifth and sixth Army Corps, which are 
in the main compared of Auxiliary forces bares in the 
main they are; but there is a good leaven of Regular 
troops as well. 

996, But taere are also in the third Army Corps a 
certain amount of Auxiliary troops, which I presume 
would be replaced by Regulars before they were sent 
abroad. Therefore a certain number of regular troops 
in the third, fourth and fifth Army Corps would have to 
be taken to complete the first three Regular Army Corps 


with the Regulars ?— Yes. 

997. Therefore 1t appears to me that there is not so 
much difference between the two schemes or organisations 
as might at first sight appear. Under, as I call it, Mr. 
Stanhope’s Memorandum, three Army Corps were sent 
abroad and the defence of the kingdom was practically 
left mainly in the hands of the Auxiliary forces. Under 
the Six Army Corps scheme, three Army Corpsof Regulars 
would be sent abroad, and the defence of the kingdom 
would again rest mainly on the Auxiliary forces. The 
real difference, if 1 am right (and this is what I want 
you to correct me in if Iam wrong) is, not so much a 
difference in the strength of the Regulars, but rather a 
difference in the way in which they should be employed ; 
that is to say, that under Mr. Stanhope’s organisation 
our eyes were rather turned towards home defence ; 
whereas under the Six Army Corps organisation they are 
turned more to the reinfurcement of India or any forge 
frontier that may be threatened 1—That is so. I imagine 
in Mr. Stanhope’s time they never contemplated sendin, 
more than the two Army Corps, with their complement o: 
Cavalry, abroad, and that there would then be left a 
strong force of Regular troops for the protection of 
England. Our Army has been increased since then to a 
considerable extent, especially in artillery, a portion of 
which would be left behind in this country now. 


998. Of course, things have moved a great deal,I am glad 
to think, since 1891, but that scheme of 1891 was the be- 
ginning, what you may call the first breaking of the ground, 
of any definitesystem,and it started on the assumption (as 
is quite rightly pointed out in this Memorandum) that 
the two Army Corps of Regulars could not be employed 
on foreign service and home defence at the same time, 
which is evident and which, of course, equally applies to 
the three Army Corps of Regulars under this scheme. 
<All [ want to establish is that the real difference between 
the schemes is not a great difference of numbers or 
strength, but it is rather the way in which the number 
and strength of the Regulars shall be employed ?—Yes, I 
think one great alteration in the strength is that some 
fitty batteries of artillery were raised after the war broke 
out, which would of course be available for home defence 
with the three Army Corps ieft behind to a great 
extent. I think before that it was intended to trust 
a good deal to the Auxiliary forces artillery, Now the 
troops left in this country will be strengthened by batteries 
of Regular artillery as well. 

999. Of course the Army has regularly grown in 
strength year by year, and therefore it has given us 
larger means to draw upon year after year 7—Yes, what 
You say is right. 

1000, (Lord Grenfell.) Is it not a ditference that now 
the Army Corps would go out with their commanders 
and officers who have been commanding them, in both 
the Army Corps, with the divisions and brigades intact 
as they are]—That is the intention. That was done, 
Practically speaking, so far ag the Aldershot _ troops 
Were concerned; when they left Aldershot, with Sir 
Redvers. Buller. in’ command, he was accompanied 
by his Brigadiers and Divisional Generals. The 
troops despatched afterwards were not in Army 


stand. 

1001. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) The intention being 
that in future any Army Corps sent abroad shall not be 
a scratch Army Corps but shall have worked together as 
it is That is the idea. 

1002. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Now leaving this and 
coming to the War Office Paper cf the 11th May, which 
has been placed before us, it appears from it, that if 
these Army Corps were sent abroad (I am referring to 
paragraph 6 of that paper! and the other over sea re- 
quirements, or some of the other over-sea requirements 
of the army, were fulfilled, there would only be left 
available at home to stiffen the Auxiliary forces, or 
for the formation of smaller expeditionary forces for 
local attack, the cadres of depots, recruits, and partially 
trained men with less than a year's service ; in other 
words, if we did send these three Army Corps abroad, 
the defence of the country would have to be left to the 
Auxiliary forces 1—Yes, practically speaking. 

1003. On the other hand, if we kept them at home, we 
should not be able to reinforce India? - You would not 
be able to reinforce India to the same extent. 

1004. To the extent that we might desire !—Quite so. 


1005. That would be our dilemma in fact, supposin, 
that we were attacked in both places at the same time 


~Yes, 

1006. Taking the Auxiliary forces in their present 
condition, as they are now, as to training, numbers, and 
officers —not assuming an improved system of trainil 
but taking them as they are, do you consider it would 
be safe to leave the defence of the kingdom to the ex- 
isting Auxiliary forces with only this small modicum of 
partially trained Regular troops !—No, I do not. 

1007. It would not be safe to do that until their 
training and that of their officers and the supply of their 
officers had been very largely improved 1—Certainly. 

1008. And you are not, I gather, as yet in a position 
to put at all definitely how that improvement should be 
carried out ; you do not wish at present to express an 
opinion as to the exact amount of training, or as to how 
the officers should be obtained and trained ?—I have 
already given my opinion as to the necessity for some 
consecutive training in the earlier stages of a Volunteer’s 
military education, and for officers being specially well- 
trained. 

1009. And you urge a considerable increase in the 
training both of men and officers, without which it would 
not be safe to entrust the defence of the kingdom to the 
Auxiliary forces /—Quite so. 

1010, And, further, I suppose that they would have to 
be fully equipped with all the arms, ammunition, guns, 
transport, medical services, telegraph services, and the 
like, which are required for the 120,000 men which it is 
contemplated to employ as a Field Army ?—It would be 
quite necessary. 

1011. Absolutely nccessary ?—Yes. 

1012. There is only one further question about this, and 

that is with regard to the enclosed nature of the country, 
The command of men in an enclosed country is so difticult 
that am [ not justified in saying that it requires the best 
trained troops you can possibly have to operate in it — 
That is the answer I intended to give to a previous 
somewhat similar question. In woods and small fields 
it would be most difficult to keep untrained troops in 
hand. 
1013. And I am anxious to carry it a little further—I 
want to know whether this is your view: Am I justified 
in saying that the superiority of well-trained troops 
over partially-trained troops is increased rather than 
lessened by the fact that they are operating in a very 
close country }—Quite so, That is what I also tried to 
convey with regard to the enemy, who, being well trained, 
would have a great advantage in an enclosed country. 

1014. You have in your evidence dealt with the great 
advantage it would beif we could havecertain Militia units 
organised so as to be sent abroad at once if they were 
wanted 7—Yes, it would of course augment our powers 
of offence. 

1015. But unless we added to our establishments any 
Militia units thus sent abroad, it would, of course, 
diminish our power of home defence !—Certainly. 

1016, Therefore in the case which was put before us 
by Sir William Nicholson, of our having to defend at 
the same time the home country and India,and our having 
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@ case any employment of Militia troops abroad would be 
merely cutting a piece off one end of the sheet to sew 
it on to the other?—It would. I suppose no attempt 
would be made at invasion of this country until we had 
sent all or nearly all of our regular troops abroad. It is 
not likely that any enemy would attempt to invade this 
country while it was full of troops ; they would wait 
until we had scarcely any but untrained trocps left, 
which would render the task of invasion much casier. 


1017. Youdo not consider that an attempt at invasion 
on this country is likely if we have three Army Corps of 


Regular troops at home 7—I do not think so. 


1018. But at present we have not enough Regulars to 
keep them at home, and at the same time to reinforce 
India in the way she ought to be reinforced if she were 
threatened ?~-No, certainly not. 


1019. Therefore, to put it in the simplest possible 
words: our Regular Army is unequal to defending our 
foreign possessions and this country at the same time !— 
That is so. 


1020. (Eurl of March.) Only one question, and that 
arises out of the question that was put by Sir Coleridge 
Grove: In the event of a Militia battalion being sent 
abroad, such as he described, you would have no con- 
fidence in it unless it had practically the equipment and 
the training of a Line battalion.—unless it was to be em- 
ployed solely on the lines of communication or something 
of that sort, and was as far away from the actual fighting 
front as meh be ?—Certainly. I would not employ a 
battalion that I was not so sure of as_ regards 
training, in the same prominent position as I should 
employ a Regular battalion. I think that stands to 
reason. 


1021. But I think Sir Coleridge’s question was rather 
with regard to having a Militia battalion prepared for 
such an emergency as to be sent abroad. 


1022. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) The object of my ques- 
tion was to point out that we cannot employ.the A aitin 
battalions in two places at the same time any more than 
we could the Regulars ?—1 understood Colonel O’Callag- 
han-Westropp to mean that no scheme which included 
Militia battalions for service abroad would be suatis- 
factory unless it arranged for their being better trained. 

1023. (Colonel O'Callaghan - Westropp.) Certainly ; 
they were to do a greater amount of training every year, 
and then they got an extra bounty. 


1024, (Lord Grenfell.) In your opinion, would the 
absence of ranges and manoeuvring ground, itself very 
greatly affect the question that we are going into, namely, 
the efficiency of the Militia and Volunteers 1—Of course 
ranges are very essential, and while long ones are the 
best, a great deal can be done with miniature ranges. 
I was rather struck at Bisley by seeing a team shooting 
extremely well, and I was told that this team had never 
shot before at a long range; it had practised with the 
Morris Tube, and was Folding its own against teains 
which had been practising at long ranges. It is impos- 
sible to over-estimate the value of ranges, long and short ; 
and training ground is also very essential. 


1025. Only one other question : Do you ascribe great 
value to the training of the youths in these brigades and 
cadet corps, and also in the civil community having short 
ranges, even though they do not join the Volunteers 1— 
I think it is most valuable. I give them all the support 
Ican. Iam Vice President of the Boys’ Brigade and 
the Church Lads’ Brigade, and I am doing all I can to 
help them. 

1026. (Stix Ralph Knox.) Did the City Imperial 
Volunteers pass under your observation 1—Yes, several 
times. 

1027. You are aware that that was not a complete 
regiment, but was practically collected, in dozens and 
perhaps twenties from all the regiments in the metro- 
politan area I am aware of that. 

1028. Then the officers in the same way were collected 
by odds and ends over the same area as the regiment, 
aud they did not know their men, and the men did not 
know them. That was the original condition of the 
regiment when it was at Wellington Barracks 1—Yes. 

1029. Are you aware of that 1—Yes. 

1030. But notwithstanding that, you say that after 
some perivd of exereise together out in South Africa, they 
did remarkably well even as a unit —They did, but 
always attributed that ‘n a great measure to the City 
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Imperial Volunteers (although they were made up. of 
detachments from: different units), being an unusually 
intelligent set of men. They were commanded: by a 
Colonel of the Regular army, and they had an 
Adjutant of the. Regular army, both in the battalion and 
in mounted infantry portion. 


1031. But these men practically had selected them- 
selves, except that there were medical rejections of some 
of thosemen whooffered theirservices?—Yes, but I suppose 
they were the men out of all these regiments who were 
the most anxious to go to war. There were several: 

entlemen in the ranks. I got a return at one time, and 
.think, there were men of every profession amongst 
them—barristers and doctors, aad: I believe even a 
clergyman. There were many gentlemen amongst the 
private soldiers. 


1032. But you are aware that the Volunteer force is 
practically made up in exactly the same way throughout. 
the whole country }—I did not know that. I thought in 
the regiments a great many men were in a lower state 
of life. I looked upon these City Imperial Volunteers 
as rather picked from the Volunteer force generally. . 


1033. They were only picked from the metropohtan 
area, and in London there are, of course, perhaps a 
larger number of corps that may be Tegarded as class 
corps, four or five; but generally speaking, if 
you take the large centres of population, there are 
young men of all the professions, and engineers more 

articularly. I was a volunteer myself, and I remem- 
ber noticing particularly the extraordinary number of 
men of the eng‘neer profession who served, and were . 
mostly very good shots. But that being so, that they 
were collected in this way, and that the men and officers 
were to a very lange extent strangers to one another, the 
men did, under Regular officers, thoroughly trained 
officers, very good work 1—Very good indeed. 


1034. How long was the period of training that they 
uzderwent after they arrived ?—I could not give the 
exact date. I was only myself in Capetown a month. 
They landed and I inspected them within that time ; and 
I think they joined me within a fortnight or three weeks 
after that in the field. 


1035. Then as regards the companies of Volunteers 
which went out, it has been already stated that those 
also were composite companies, that is to say, no single 
one was a complete company in the Voluntcer Corps ; 
they were the members of the various companies of a 
Teialion who were eager to go out-and volunteered 1— 

es. 

1036. And they also went out with officers that were 
not their own company officers, in many cases. Did 
those companies undergo any extended preparation after 
their landing before they went to the front !—I do not 
think so ; as a rule they joined their regular battalion as 
soon as possible. 

1037. As a draft as it were !—Yes. 


1038. In lieu of a draft !—Yes, they went out as a 
draft, and joined the regular battalion as soon as they 
could. I thought that the best training they could 
have was to be with the Regular battalion. 


1039. And those men, as individual soldiers, did very 
welt as members of a battalion !—They did exceptionally 
well, 


1040. They did not seem to require, as individuals, any 
more elaborate training 1—I do not think so. They had 
a large portion of Regular troops with them and their 
officers learnt their duties pretty quickly. 1 never 
heard anything but praise of them. 


1041. That is to say, as regards marching, as indivi- 
duals, and shooting, and outpost work, and so forth, they 
fell into their places rapidly, and they did approximately 
as well as the others /—Yes. 

1042. Do not you think that material of that kind that 
can be prepared up to that standard could, with a fair 
amountof noticeand assuming also that they aremorecom- 
pletely trained even than they are at present, and that 
they come at least up to your standard of calibre and 
experience, take an exceedingly good position amponys 
the troops that are required for the defence of the 
country. I will put in this further condition; that 
their officers and non-commissioned  ofticers are 
much improved and approximate as nearly as 
possible to the Regular ofticer The better trained 
the officers and non-commissioned ofticers are, the 
better the men will be, undoubtedly. But no comparison 
can be made between the etliciency of a attalion. of 
Regulars with one company of Volunteers, and a battalion 
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composed solely of Volunteers. The one company became 
incorporated with, and much strengthened by being with 
eight companies of Regulars. 

1043. I quite understand that; but with the great 
improvement of officers~-of course they are always 
accustomed to have a Regular officer as adjutant, and a 

d number of commanding officers of Volunteer Corps 
am glad to say are also Regular officers themselves of 
experience in the Army—do you not think that the 
training and the absolute learning of the military work 
of the Volunteer private is not so deficient, but that if 
they were strengthened by fully efficient officers and 
non-commissioned officers, their training is fairly up to 
the mark ?—What the Volunteers chiefly want are 
efficient officers and non-commissioned officers. I should 
like to see privates get more camp training than they 
do ; but the main point is to properly train the officers 
and non-commissioned officers. 

1044. Do you think that if the Volunteers were trained 
a little more constantly and for a longer time after they 
join, during their first two years, they might then, bein, 
more thoroughly trained, pass into a reserve /—Yes, 
think so. How long would they have in each year? 

1045. I ain supposing that they drilled for 60 days ip 
each year!—That would be a very great advantage of 
course. 

1046. Eapecially if they had earlier as young men, or 
even boys, some training in such things as shooting and 
company drill and so forth?—Yes, it would be an 
immense advantuge, J think. 

1047. And you think that in 60 days during a couple of 
years so far as the company evolutions are concerned, 
aving learnt the A BC at all events of shooting, they 
could be made a very efticient force, under thoroughly 
efficient officers and non-commissioned officers 1—Yes., 


1048. Similarly with rd to the Militia—the 
Militiaman now drills for eight or nine weeks:on his en- 
listment, and then he drills for a month every year. 
Supposing that man were to drill, as he can drill under 
the powers taken by statute, for six months when he 
enrols, and then that he comes out for a couple of years 
afterwards, for a month, and then passes into the 
reserve, that would be a better force, assuming that the 
officers and_ non-commissioned . officers .were also 
improved ?-—It would be a great advantage. 

i049. Do you think they would be up to the standard 
required for meeting an invasion, supposing it were to 
arise No, for they would be pitted against the very 
best troops that could be brought here ? : 

1050. But also consisting of men who serve four years 
in the reserve and may have only a fortnight’s drill 
during that time 1—The enemy ? 

1051. Yes, men who.are spending four years in the 
reserve and have had only a fortnight’s drill during that 
time {They would have had two or three years—three 
years in France—of very hard work, before they went into 
the reserve ; they are worked harder as conscripts than 
our men could be as Volunteers. Sixty days is a very 
small time compared with two years. 

1052, Yes, it is; but I am assuming that in their 
earlier days there should be some sort of imachinery for 
learning some of the elementary work. For instance, 
at schools they could learn company drill, and so 
forth Yes, 

1053. And they could learn shouting 1—Yes. 

_ 1054. There is no youngster who cannot learn to shoot 
in private life?—I think they would be certainly better 
than they are now, 

1055. I am_ taking the Militiaman as having six 
months on enlistment, and then drill for two years after- 
wards fora month or six weeks; and I am taking the 
Volunteer and assuming that before he joins the Volun- 
teers he has learned a good deal in the way of shooting 
and so forth, and that then he joins the Volunteers and 
he drills for sixty days for two years, belonging to a 
superior class 7—Yes. 

1056, Do you think that that force would not be 
a very efficient force, led by good officers and non- 
commissioned officers —I do not think that it would 
he safe to depend upon them alone for the defence of 
the country. 

1057. But suppose a war were to be likely, and that in 
preparation for war abroad we had sent our Regular army 
abroad, even then, when the enemy had got rently its 
Preparations and its fleet, and, I suppose, had done 
something with our fleet before they ventured to leave 


their ports to invade u;,th.re would be some time, wuich Field. Sfarshal 
has been variously stated (some persons say a fort- Karl Roberts. 


night, others two months, others four months to seven 


months) during which the Y i 
together ; and supposing that that time were available 
also and those troops were mobilised, would you not 


think it would make them efficient troops |—Supposing 
they got six or eight months’ training? 

1058. Yes?—Are there to be no Regular troops with 
them at all? 

1059. Practically none ?—And no regular officers com- 
manding ? 

1060. Yes, al] regular officers commanding !—Com- 
manding brigades and divisions and staff generally 4 


1061. Yeat—Then it would be very different from 


what it is now. 

1462. Would you not think that would: be going a 
long way to meeting the problem on those chances !— 
Under such conditions the Auxiliary forces would be 
very considerably better than they are now, but | cannot 
admit that even then it would be safe to leave the 
defence of the country to them without the assistance of 
Regular troops. The enemy would bring the very pick 
of their men, not men who had been a long time in the 
reserve. It would be a tremendous trial. 

1063, You saw, did you not, out in South Africa, the 
pela battery of the Honourable Artillery Company }— 
es. : 
1064. What do you say of that 1—It did very well. 

1065. Do you know what amount of training those 
men underwent before they went out to South Africa !— 
I do not know, but I know they get more training than 
the Volunteers generally get—a great deal more. 

1066. But you thought it was, as a battery, an efficient 
unit 1—Yes. If I remember rightly they had one or 
two Regular officers with them. A Regular officer 
commanded them, and I think there was a second. 

1067. However, you think it would be worth while 
our ascertaining how that battery was trained, and how 
it was ofticered out there !—Yes. 

1068. As you do not think it was a bad example to 
follow 1—It was a good battery, certainly. 

1069. Supposing the Militia were organised, and tke 
Volunteers much in the same way as I have stated, 
by forming a reserve we could reduce to some extent the 
cost of the men. We might have a small number passing 
through to form a reserve 1—Yes. 

1070. But what money should be spent upon princi- 
pally, in your view (and I think it must be that of most 
persons) is upon the officers and non-commissioned 
ofticers !—Yes, certainly. 

1071. And with them in a thoroughly efficient state 
you would be prepared to rely very largely upon troops 
trained soinewhat in the way I have said 1—Quite so. 

1072. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn). Following up the 
question of Sir Ralph Knox, do you anticipate no difhi- 
culty in getting troops to go into training for a sufficient 
time under the present system and without a ballot 1— 
I think great difficulty. Are you talking of the Militia 
or of the Volunteers 

1073, Iam speaking of the Militia and Volunteers.— 
There is a difticulty in getting six days training in two 
years. 

1074. There is great difficulty, I take it, now with the 
present limited training of the Volunteers, in getting 
sufficient time, and also with the Militia in getting 
sufficient time under their system of training }—Quite 
80. 
1075. Has any scheme occurred to you by which that 
deticiency might be met with regard to men, short of the 
ballot }—I do not sce in the case of the Militia, unless 
you embody them for a longer time and pay them for 
that time, that it would be posse to get them better 
trained than they are now, Whether that could be done 
without any Militia ballot I do not know. 

1076. Might [ask you one question with rezard to the 
deficiency of officers in the Militia, which is a very 
serious matter? Has any scheme suggested itself to you 
by which officers from the Line battalions could” be 
induced, on some system of increased half- pay or some- 
thing of that sort and allowances, to join the Militia. for 
the purposes of training and possibly depot work ?—-Yes 
T have thought of that, and we discussed it the other 
day at the War Ottice Conncil—whether, for instance, 
an officer of a battalion, say, in India who, either from 
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Field-Marshal bad health or family reasons, wished to come home, 
Earl Roberts. could not be seconded in his own particular regiment 


and attached to the Militia battalion for training or to 


25 May. 1903. the depst for a time. But there seemed to be difficulties 


about it. One was, that it would increase the number 
of half-pay officers. Then the Militia would only be 
out for a certain time, and what would the officer 
do when the Militia was not out for training? These 
were some of the difficulties that occurred to us, but the 
wish of all was that, if possible, some arrangements 
hould be made by which the Militia and Regular 
battalion officers should be more frequently brought 
together. 

1077. And possibly exchange? I do not mean to say 
from the Militia into the Line, but take over duties of 
depéts which at present are sometimes done by Militia 
officers 1—Yes, I have always been in favour, if possible, 
of fretting a Regular officer to do duty with the 
Militia in some way. 

1078, That is what I meant. You said something 
just now with regard to the Militia battalions in South 
Africa being not, of course, in the position you would 
like them to be in with regard to efficiency. Was not 
that very much in your mind with regard to musketry? 
Were you not rather afraid of the musketry training? 
—It was the training generally, including musketry. 


1079. Of course the Militia battalions out there lost 
& great number of young officers by their being sent to 
the line 7—Yes, they did. 

1080. And their places were taken, of course, by even 
more inexperienced officers still?—Yes. I think I 
remember some cases in which Militia battalions 
had several of their officers taken away for special 
service before they were embodied. 


1081. And also a great number of Militia officers 
were taken for special duties out there 1—Yes. 


1082. All pointing to the fact that the inefticiency of 
the Militia on active service was very much attribut- 
able to the fact of the officers not being found sufficient 
in number, or sufficient in training 1—Quite so. 


1083. (Six Ralph Knows.) In fact, they were used as 
a sort of reserve for the Army to draw upon ; they were 
not employed on any very important duties, and eve: 
Militiaman, whether private, or non-commissione 
officer, or officer, if he could be made use of away from 
his regiment, he was 1—Yes. 

1084, (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) These young officers 
from the Militia battalions who joined the line 
battalions did well, did they not 1—Yes. The other 
day I got a list of all the oung officers I had appointed 
to the Regular Army for the purpose of seeing what had 
happened to them, and whether they were still in the 
Army. There were very few of them who were not doing 
well. Some had left because they were too old for their 
positions ; others had left because they had found it 
expensive ; but as a rule the officers were doing well. 


1085. Notwithstanding the fact that they did not 
pass any particular examination, other than a field 
examination 1—The men who were given the commissions 
were very strongly recommended as being smart and 
intelligent fellows,who had done well in the field. All 
were vouched for by their Commanding Officers as 
being exceptionally worthy of commissions. 


1086. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Taking the figures in the 
middle of para. 4, of the War Office Memorandum of 
the 11th of May, in the paragraph beginning, “The total 
number of troops,” and the next paragraph, “ Surplus 
Volunteers,” and assuming that the Auxiliary Forces 
there have merely the present training, have you any 
objection to say what number of highly trained foreign 
troops they are expected successfully to oppose 1—It is 
very difficult, if not impossible, to say what would be 
the strength of an invading army. 

1087. Yes 1—I do not know. The Admiralty are of 
opinion, I believe, that nothing more than from 5,000 
to 10,000 men could possibly land without their knowing 
in time to stop them. We soldiers, on the other hand, 
think that is too optimistic a view, and that we might 
have to meet a much larger number. 


1088. But taking these figures, calculated, no doubt, 
upon acertain number of foreign troops, if you withdrew 
the stiffening of the Regulars contained in these figures, 
you would have very largely to increase the Auxiliary 
Forces to do the same work, would you not ?7—Are you 
talking now of defensive garrisons, the 150,000 men 4 


1089. J am talking of all the Volunteers included in 
the 330,000 as well as of the surplus Volunteers referred 


to in the next paragraph. 
stiffening of Regular troops you would have ver" largely 
to increase the number of Auxiliaries to do the same 
work 1—My idea is that increasing the number of 
Auxiliaries would not be so efficient as having a stiffenin; 
of Regulars with a smaller number of Auxiliaries. { 
think the question that the Duke of Norfolk asked me 
was: Whether I preferred to have a smaller number 
of well trained and Regular troops or a larger number of 
untrained troops. There is no doubt about which I 
would rather have. 

1090. The point I wanted to make was this: That 
the Auxiliary forces in these two paragraphs more than 
exhaust the whole, I think, of the Auxiliary Forces of the 
country, so that if you withdrew the stiffening you 
would have largely to increase the number of the 
Auxiliary Forces in the country !—The Auxiliary Forces 
at present are of the following strength : Militia, 110,000, 
and Volunteers about 250,000. 


1091. Rut I think Sir William Nicholson gave us the 
surplus Volunteers as 179,000 required, and the Yolun- 
teers contained in the 330,000 amounted to 144.800, 
coming up to about 324,000 altogether !—The Establish- 
ment of the Volunteers is about 350,000; but 
I am putting down what the actuals are—I think about 
250,000. I do not know how Sir William Nicholson 
made up his figures. What I have noted is that the total 
establishment is 350,000 and the actual about 250,000. 


1092. Have you ever considered whether it would be 
advisable to have two classes of Volunteers, one a highly 
trained class with increased allowances, and the other a 
class trained as at present, whether such a scheme would 
work, and what would be the best organisation for it }— 
T have heard it discussed. I think the general opinion 
was that there would be discontent, if there were two 
classes, amongst the men who were least paid. 


1093. And you think it would not work !—Some of the 
best men might not be able to leave their business 
while indifferent men might be getting the extra pay. t 
think we had better not have two classes. 


1094. That is why I suggest the two classes, because 
many of the Volunteers can get away for a longer time 
than the others. You stated that you thought six days 
in camp was the very minimum. Do you think in the 
case of Garrison Artillery Volunteers, who always drill 
in the works they will defend, or where they are 
stationed, at places where there are modern guns, they 
could dispense with camp altogether 1—I think if they 
drilled at the places where they would be used in war, 
that would be as good for them as going to camp. 


1095. (Chairman.) I should like to ask you, knowing 
the drift of our Inquiry, is there any further information 
that you feel you could put at our disposal which might 
be of use to us; are there any questions which you 
think we ought to have asked which we have not asked ? 
—Not that I can think of ; but I may say that I am 
looking to this Commission to do great things for the 
Army generally, and the Auxiliary Forces in particular. 


1096. Could you suggest in what sense ?--1 hope that. 
the Commission will be able to devise some scheme by 
which the Auxiliary Forces will be made efticient. 
recognise the extraordinary difficulties by which the 
Volunteers especially are beset; they have _ their 
own civil duties to do ; they have employers of labour 
to consider; and they have to endeavour to meet the 
demands which we soldiers make upon them in order 
that they may become efticient. My great hope is that 
this Commission, composed of experienced officers of 
Militia and Volunteers, will be able to solve this very 
difficult problem, Without some camp training I do 
not think Volunteers can become efticient, and in order 
to help such battalions as could not go into camp as 
units, we thought they might be able to do so in 
detachments. A Provisional Battalion was accordingly 
established at Aldershot, but it had to be given up 
because so very few men took advantage of it. 
mention this as one of the many matters that will 
have to be considered and thrashed out, if the Auxiliary 
Forces are to be made sufiiciently efficient, not to defend 
the country by itself, but to be its main defence in the 
event of the greater portion of the Regular Army being 
sent abroad. Whether it can be done without something 
in the shape of a ballot for the Militia or extra pay for 
the Volunteers I do not know. But in addition to 
making the Auxiliary Forces etticient, what we especially 
want, as I think I said just now, is some system by 
which we shall have a reserve of officers. It does not seen 
possible that such a reserve can come from the Regular 
Army. We get rid of very few ofticers in the Regular 
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Amy, especially in the subaltern ranks. Those who do 
leave in the junior ranks are generally men who would 
be of little use as Reserve officers, Some have property 
to look after from which they cannot very Nell. reeniain 
away, others go in conseyuence of bad health ; others 
because they find that soldiering does not suit them ; 
but, asa rule, the number of subalterns that leave is 
very limited. Even amongst the captains very few go 
who are fit for further employment in the Army. They 
have either left because they see no hope of getting on, 
or on account of their health. As was mentioned just 
now, two thousand officers are what we really require to 
make the Army efficient for war, and I should be ex- 
tremely glad if this Commission could throw some light 
upon how we are to obtain them. And I would point 
out that our demands would be very much larger 
in the event of our having a prolonged war on or 
beyond the Indian frontier. there is no reserve of 
officers in India at all 3 you are all no doubt 
aware, the British offic of Native Regiments are 
very few. When I left India there were nine with a 
regiment of infantry, and, I think, nine with a regiment 
of cavalry. Since then these numbers have been 
slightly increased, but in any war where native troops 
are employed, the British officers are the ones to suffer ; 
because, although you may dress them the same as the 
native soldiers, their culour is different, and as they are 
necexsarily always well to the front, they are easily picked 
off. They suffer in a greater proportion even than 
in the British Army. In the Mutiny time it was possible 
to replace the British officers ause there were 
hundreds of them thrown out of employment. But 
there is no reserve of any sort in India now ; and I have 
often thought what a difficulty there would be in 
replacing the British officers of the Indian Army in the 
event of a great war. This would have to be done by 
the British Army, and yet,as I have endeavoured to 
to explain, we have not any reserve of ofticers to 
enable us to go to war, much less to replace our own 
losses. The problem, as I have said, is an extremely 
difficult one, but it is essential it should be solved, for, 
as this Commission will readily perceive the want of 
reserve officers is most serious. I admit that we require 
more training for both Volunteers and Militia, but the 
officering of the Regular Army in time of war, a measure 
which can only, I think, be met by some well-thought- 
out system of reserve formed out of the Auxiliary 
Forces—is the most essential point to be considered. 
I confess I have not been able to grapple with it, 
because it does not seem possible that it can be 
provided by the Regular Army. 

1097. The supply cannot come from the Regular Arm: 
you mean !—Exactly ; we cannot form a reserve. We 
expected that when the War was over there would be a 
large number of retirements, and that soine of the 
superfluous officers would elect to join the Reserve. 
Extra officers had to be posted to regiments in the place 
of those taken away for special appointments. In some 
regiments there are now 14, 15, and even tore seconde 
officers, and as their appointments fall in they have to 
rejoin their regiments. The consequence is that 
the regiments are full to overflowing, and we cannot 
post the young cadets from Sandhurst. We have some 
30 or 40 that passed out last December still unposted. 
The Treasury object to there being more officers than 
have been estimated for, but ofticers cannot be compelled 
to retire, and, as I_have already explained, very few in 
the junior ranks join the Reserve. 

1098, (Sir Ralph Knor). The fact, then, at preaent is 
that we have a reserve of ofticers, but the Treasury does 
not like to pay for them ?—It is very small, 30 or 40. I 
think 70 or 80 cadets passed out from Sandhurst last 
December, and about half that number have been 
gazetted to regiments. Next month more cadets will 
have to be provided for. 

1099. As I understand it regiments at present are 
overflowing 1— Yes. 

1100. So that you have a reserve at the present 
moment. The objection is on the part of those who 
have to pay for them }—Yes. 

1101. Is it only young officers that you want for the 
reserve 1—We want, chiefly, a large number of subalterns 
and captains, When war breaks out there is an enormous 
demand for officers for transport purposes, lines of 
communication, and many other special duties. These 
have to be taken from regiments, and replaced by any 
men we can get to the detriment of the regiments, 


1102. (Chairman.) Then you have touched upon two 
points : The question of the etticient character of the 
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and supply of ofticers. 


are directed to enquire into the question of the military 
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efficiency of the Auxiliary forces for home defence. 

have made two statements in your evidence of very great 
significance: that probably if invasion took piace it 
would take place when the country was very denuded 
of Regular troops, and I alto understood you to 
say that you did not feel that the Auxiliary troops conld 
be looked upon to do the work efficiently unless they 
were considerably stiffened by Regular troojis ?-- Unless 
they were very much better trained than they are at 
present, and also I think had a considerable leaven of 
Regular troops. 

1103, And alxo that the invading force, on the other 
hand would be up to a height of extreme efticien-y. —1 
should think so ; it would, undoubtedly, consist of the 
best officers and men. 

1104. Would you say to us, that in considering such 
phases of the problein as ay and ten days in camp 
every year instead of six days every two years, we should 
really be grappling with tue problem by devotin, 
attention to such matters, or would you say tnat reaily i 
the Militia and Volunteer service is to be made efficient 
for such serious work as you sugyest to us, some much 
more complete and fundamental reorganisation of the 
whole system is really necessary 1—I think some much 
more cumplete and fundamental reorganisation of the 
whole system is necessary. J purposely spoke about the 
otticers Lacutise the whole efficiency of the Ariny depends 
upon them. We must have a large reserve of officers ; 
the 2,000 I have referred todo not include those required 
to replace casualties. 

1105, But would you say that the officer problem, 
great as it is, is really the whole question ; or that the 
better or more efficient training of the men is also a 
serious element in the problem /—I put the training of 
the Volunteers and Multia first, because that is what 
your Commission was really appointed for. I have 
mentioned the other point, too, the reserve of officers, 
because I think that must be formed in some Way or 
other in connection with the Auxiliary Forces. 


1106. But it is not going too far to suppose that you 
would be prepared to say that it is not a patching up 
that we ought to consider but a fundamental re- 
organisation of the whole system 1—I am sure of it. 


1107. Which might even extend to the necessity of 
some form of compulsion or some form of increased pay,. 
both of which might render the term “volunteer ” some- 
what a misnomer, but still, whether we had to drop that 
word or not, a change which would have to be faced if 
weare to make the force etticient Yes, I am sure of 
1t. 

1108, (Sir Ralph Knox.) We have had it stated in 
evidence here that none of these forces would be of any 
use until they had two years’ continuous training. Are 
you prepared to go so far as that }—That is what some 
of the continental armies have—the Germans, for 
instance. But that is perhaps longer than we need 
insist on, because our Volunteers (officers and men) are 
very intelligent ; probably half that period would do to 
start with. It 1s essential that there should be some 
kind of consecutive training tu get the men to rely upon 
themselves and to be able to understand the value of 
discipline, which is as necessary now as ever, although 
its object is no longer to make men act like unthinking 
machines. The scattered formations of modern battles 
require much more individual intelligence and training 
than before. In former days the men were not required 
to think for themselves, as they were in close touch with 
their ofticers. A whole regiment, in fact, oceupied less 
ground than a company does now, when a colonel 
speedily loses hold of his battalion, and it is even 
ditticult for a captain to have much control over his men. 
Troops must be properly trained to be able to fight 
against anything like an organised Army now. 

1109. (Chatrman.) It has been said that the invading 
soldiers would have had two years’ training and that the 
defending soldiers must have the same. Do you see any 
fallacy in that contention?—I think if a man is 
fighting for his own home and country, he would probably 
do better than the invading soldier, and would perhaps 
not require so long a training ; but [should like to think 
that every one of our Auxiliary forces should have at 
least one year’s consecutive traimng to begin with. 

1110. It has heen suggested that the character of the 
country which he would have to defend would be an 
advantage to the defender which might make him do 
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well with less training; but you suggest quite the 
contrary 1—I have said that, owing to their greater 
intelligence, our Volunteers need Tess training than 
foreiga conscripts; but in my opinion they could not 
be depended upon to assist in the defence of this 
country unless they get more training than they do at 
present. I have the greatest respect and admiration for 
our Volunteers, and I look upon their patriotism in 
giving up their holidays at Easter and Whitsuntide and 
oa Saturday afternoons as perfectly marvellous. I have 
the honour to be Honorary Colonel of three or four 
Volunteer regiments, and while my sympathies are 
entirely with them, I cannot help recognising that in 
their present condition they are not sufficiently trained 
for what they really are intended--that is, the defence of 
the country. And my hope is that this Commission 
will be able to advise what steps should be taken to 
enable them to fit themselves in all respects for the 
work they may have to perform. 


11. (Str Ralph Knoz.) Avery great difficulty is the 
employer, is it not ?—Yes, of course. The other day I 
unveiled a tablet at Euston, the head station of the 
North Western Railway, and the Directors told me 
that they had allowed many hundreds of their men to go 
to South Africa ; they kept their places open for them and 
their families all the time they were away ; and when 
the men came back, every man who was fit for work 
they re-employed, giving several of them better berths 
than they had when they went away. If employers of 
labour will not help, some kind of compulsory service, 
will, I imagine, have to be adopted. 


1112, It was that which I pointed at when I suggested 
that the Volunteers should serve for a shorter time and 
then pass into a reserve 1—If they wished to go ? 


1113. No; that their engagement should be somethin, 
like the engagement with the Army man ; that he should 
take a shorter time to train, and then go into the reserve. 
Because what happens now (I have no doubt your Lord- 
ship has observed it) is, that certain employers favour 
the Volunteers ; it does them good ina sort of way. And 
their men who are Volunteers are of all ages, and while 
the Saturday afternoon does not interfere, and the even- 
ing work does not interfere, yet the men being of all 
ages are in all grades in their employment (it might be a 
bank or a manufactory) and their difficulty is, when it 
comes to continuous training, that all those men of all 
grades go away. Whereas if you restricted the training 
to the young men it would not make such a hole in their 
establishments as the taking away of men who were in 
every rank as it were in their hierarchy ?--I am not 
suficiently acquainted with the interior economy of 
Volunteer battalions to know how such a plan would 
answer ; but it would be very difficult for the captains 
and adjutants to have a constant flow of men coming in 
to train. 


1114. But is not that the whole thing ; we only want 
to train men !—I am not talking of the Army—it is our 
business to be constantly training men, and I am quite 
in favour of short service—three years’ service for the 
Army, but whether it would be possible in the Volunteers 
I cannot say. 


1115. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) With reference to what 
your Lordship said about the employers, as a rule we find 
that the big employers do all that they can for us? 
—Yes. 


1116. But the great difficulty arises in the small 
employer, the man who has perhaps only got one assis- 
tant or two 1—Very natural. 


1117. It is relatively very much more difficult to 
get the man who works for a small employer ?—Very 
natural, is it not? 

1118. Very natural, indeed. And also we find, I regret 
say, that the Government are one of the worst em- 
3 1—I believe they are. 


1119. In 1900 when I had my battalion out for a 
month, the Government and the South Eastern Railway 
Company were the only people I had any trouble with. 
As regards the Sonth Eastern Railway, of course to a 
large extent it was during their busy time, in the holi- 
day season; and of course the Government at that time 
were largely employed by other matters. But spread 
over anumber of years the Government are bad in that 
respect 1--I believe they are. 

1120. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Youare, as weall know, 
a member of the Committee of Imperial Defence !— Yes. 


1121. Can you tell me whether the Six Army Corps 
scheme has been considered and approved by the Com- 
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mittee of Defence 1--It has not been brought ocfore the 
Committee of Imperial Defence. 


1122. Oh, indeed?—In fact the Army Corps scheme wag 
established and settled before the Committee of Defence 
ever once met. 


1123. But the Committee of Defence existed many 
years before what I call the Six Army Corps scheme 
was introduced!—Yes, but not in its present constitution. 


1124. Then I may take it that the scheme under which 
the Army is now being organised has not yet been 
considered by the Comittee of Imperial Defence?—It 
has not. 


1125. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Just one other question 
with regard to what Sir Coleridge asked you some little 
time ago. Ultimately was it not the fact that the force 
of regulars that was sent out from this country to South 
Africa, including the 10,000 men who came from India, 
numbered 150,000!—I think quite that. 


1126. And that that force of 150,000 men was kept 
going, as regards its casualties and so on, under the 
system which existed before the war broke out?—Yes. 


1127. That is to say the 150,000 means in numbers, 
though not so constituted, actually more than three 
Army Corps?—Yes. 


1128. (Colonel O'Callaghan - Westropp.) In the 
course of Sir William Nicholson’s evidence he was asked 
by Lord Derby “You would have to depend upun the 
Militia to a great extent and upon the Volunteers for 
the men to fill up the ranks abroad?” And his reply was, 
“Yes, we calculate that the deficiency in the regular 
troops to meet our requirements outside the United 
Kingdom in the most serious war in which we are likely 
to be engaged, is about 100,000 men.” Do you agree 
with that estimate ?—I do not know exactly to what Sir 
William Nicholson was alluding, but my calculation was 
that in India we have got about 75,000 men and in the 
Colonies and South Africa about 79,000 ; that comes to 
154,000, and our establishinent, roughly speaking, is 
about 296,000. In addition, we have at present a reserve 
ot 58,000, which we hope to see augmented to 100,000 in 
1906. So that if we calculate on 120,000 going to Indi 
we should have a surplus of 122,000 men, which would 
be increased to 137,000 if the South African garrison 
were reduced froin its present strength of 30,000 to its 
assumed normal strength of 15,000. From this surplus 
must be deducted the regular troops at present allotted 
to home defence, approximately 61,000, plus the 
medically untt and immature lads, about 68,000, or 
129,000 in all. Moreover, 30,000 men would be needed 
as first drafts to replace casualties, Thus the surplus 
of 137,000 is converted into a deficit of 22,00, and this 
without allowing for any expeditionary force that 
might be required. 


1129, It is varionsly expressed—66,000 in one case, 
and 100,000 in the other?—I think he must mean that 
66,000 are needed for home defence, and that about 
100,000 might be needed for expeditionary action apart 
from India. 


1130. Then assuming that a considerable part of 
the 100,000 men was found by men of the Auxiliary 
forces, who had undertaken the liability to serve 
abroad, that would, [ presume, leave a certain strength 
of Regulars available at. home to stiffen the home defence 
who otherwise would have to be sent abroad }— 
It would leave, anyhow, about the equivalent of those 
unfits and recruits for the time being. 


1131. That would be a material point, would it not, 
both as reyards the public contidence and etticiency in 
home defence !— Yes. 


1132, And might I gather from one pert of your 
evidence, that if we had a considerable number of trained 
Regular troops at home it would decrease the probability 
of invasion 1—Certainly. 


1133. And consequently if a certain number of Militia 
released the Regulars for that duty, that is to 
say, if a certain limited number of Militia went 
abroad instead of Regulars, leaving those Regulars 
at home, that might decrease the danger of invasion 1— 
Yes, the stronger the force is at home, the less chance 
there is of invasion. 


1134. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Still, that Militia force sent 
abroad to fight in the first line in India would have to 
be raised up to the standard ?—They would be placed 
in the obligatory garrisons in the first instance, and not 
be in the front line. 
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Tuesday, 26th May, 1903. 


PRESENT : 
His Grace The Duxr or Norrouk, K.G. (in the Vhair.) 


The Right Hon. The Earu or Dersy, K.G., G.C.B. 
Colonel The Eart or Marcu, C.B. 
Major-General Sir CoLERince Grove, K.C.B. 

Sir Ratpw K. Knox, K.C.B. 

Colonel O'CALLAGHAN-WEstkRopr. 


Lieut.-Colonel E. H. Ltewetiyn, M.P. 
Colonel E. SATTERTHWAITE. 

Colonel J. A. DaLMaHoy. 

Spenser WILKINSON, Esq. 


H.W. W. McAnatty, Esq. (Secretary.) 


Lieut.-General Sir Tan Hamunton, K.C.B., called, and Examined. 


1135, (Chairman.) You were at one time Com- 
mandant at the School of Musketry ?--Yes. 


1136. You were commanding a Division in South 
Africa, which was for the greater part composed of 
Mounted Infantry 1—Yes. 

1137. You were recently Military Secretary at hrad- 
quarters ?—Yes. In South Africa I was chief of the 
staff, later on, to Lord Kitchener. 

1138, And you are now Quartermaster-General of the 


Forces 1—Yes. 

1139, You are probably aware that the general drift of 

our inquiry is as regards what change, if any, ought to 

le in the Militia and Volunteer organisations in 

order to produce their greater efticiency, and to keep 

them up, or to get them up, to adequate strength I— 
es. 

1140. With your experience in South Africa you have 
been able to form opinions as to whether certain efforts 
are necessary to increase their efficiency. Will you take 
the Militia first and tell us what was your opinion with 
regard to them ?—I did not see as much of the Militia as 
Idid of the Volunteers ; in fact I personally saw but 
little of the Militia. When, however, I went out to South 
Africa the second time as Chief of the Staff to Lord 
Kitchener, it was my business to distribute troops and 
tell them off, and if found it very easy to gange the 
general opinion about the Militia. Would you like 


me to state it? 
1141, If you kindly would ?—First of all the men from 


the Militia Reserve who were with regular battalions 
were quite excellent. I had experience myself of many 
of the Militia Reservists with the regular battalions ; 
every commanding ofticer I asked aLout them said that 
they were first class men. The Militia battalions that 
came out had lost many of their ofticers who had gone to 
regular battalions to replace losses in the earlier part of 
the war. They had also been somewhat short of ofticers 
to start with. The vacancies thus caused were filled up 
with a number of inexperienced boys. The idea was, if 
possible, to give these boys one month’s training at the 
depét before they went out ; but often they did not get it. 
The men were young, and on the whole I should say of 
the Militia battalions in South Africa, that they had some 
very good regiments among them, but that on the whole 
they were better qualitied for line of communication 
troops or garrisons, or to hald block house lines, than to 
take the field. And that view was acted upon almost 
entirely ; there were one or two exceptions. I know of 
some excellent Mounted Infantry belonging to Militia 
regiments, and there were one or two regiments who 
took part in engagements that I know of; but as a 
general rule these regiments were used for line -of 
communication troops, and that is in my opinion 
what they were best suited for under the cireumstances. 
What they would have been had they had their own 
Teserve and had they not been depleted of ofticers and 
then filled up with inexperienced ofticers—well they 
certainly would have been a great deal better. As 
regards Volunteers I had rather an intimate knowledge 
of this branch, because I had the City Imperial Volun- 
teers with me. 


91. 
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You have spoken about officers, and I should like to 
hear your opinion about the Militia non-commissioned 
oftiver ?—I think there is a special need of his status 
being raised, and being improved ; I think in fact that 
is a weak spot in the Militia. 

1143. Did you find that the Militia non-commissioned 
officer failed in the control that he had over his men ; 
could he assert his authority suttciently (—-He coutd 
not; his own knowledge and standard of efiiciency 
were not very satisfactory. 

1144. You cannot teach wh-t you do not know, of 
course 1—No, 

1145, (Chatrman.) Now as regards the Volunteers !— 
Thad the City Imperial Volunteers when they started, 
and afterwards I had the Elswick Battery Volunteers ; 
I think I am within the mark in siving I must have 
had over 30 Volunteer Service Companies at different 
times under me; and generally speaking I think it 
would be difficult to overpraise them. I think that 
they were wonderfully good. Shortly after the City 
Imperial Volunteers joined me, in May, we fought 
the Zand River Action; I was not quite sure about 
them then and I do not think they were quite sure 
of themselves ; but they did very well. 

1146. Do you mean that you were not sure of them 
before the action 7—When I saw them during the action 
they did not show the dash and go and contidence that 
they developed later. About a fortnight later in quite 
a serious action at Dornkop, at Johannesberg, General 
Bruce-Hamilton, owing perhaps to indistinct orders 
from me, extended too far to his left, leaving a gap in our 
centre between my two infantry brigades. The Cit! 
Imperial Volunteers were on his left, and J had to as 
him to draw them in under fire; this is a very high 
test, and the C.1.V.s came through it excellently. Alto- 

ether that day they behaved exceedingly well. At 

iamond Hill—I had the good fortune to be 
associated with some very distinguished regiments, and 
I can only say I do not wish to serve with any 
better regiments than the City Imperial Volunteers 
were then. Afterwards we went down country. At 
Heidelberg I broke my collar bone and left that. force ; 
but I heard afterwards (this is only hearsay) that the 
City Imperial Volunteers had got very tired and rather 
stale—more so than the regular battalions. It that is 
true it would perhaps show that, not having the tradi- 
tions and homogeneity of a regular battalion, they would 
not last quite as long. 

1147, Was it pure physical wearing ont ?—That was 
represented to me. 

1148. Bad feet and physical wearing out }—Woro on. 
mind and body, I took it from what I heard. 

1149. Strain as well as physical fatigue 1—Yex, that it 
was best to leave them to recoup a little in garrison, 
Ithink it was at Heilbron. The Elswick battery served a 
good deal with me; I saw them in action, and the men 
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were all that anyone could possibly desire. The officers 
were very keen and good, but th y certainly wanted know- 
ledge of their work ; and the backbone of the whole of 
that battery, which did excellent service, was a regular 
officer, who was a sort of Adjutant to the officer com- 
manding the battery. I never commanded the City 
Tmperia! Volunteers Battery, but I have seen them, and 
1 have always heard very zood accounts indeed of them. 
The Volunteer Service Companies were frequently, 
after they had heen out a certain time, the best com- 
panies in their battalions—I am sure of that. When I 
went at the very end of the campaign alony the block- 
houses, my staff officer and myself used to flatter 
ourselves that we could distinguish the Volunteer 
Company section by the general turn out and the amount 
of work expended on defences, and such like; and in 
matters such as outposts, if I was going round my 
outposts, and had not time to get round them all, if I 
knew that a Volunteer Company was holding a certain 
hill, I would be less particular to go and see that the 
men were allright. Of course, you will understand that 
that was after a considerable amount of campaigning, 
and also that these Volunteer Companies that went out 
there were the ardent spirits from thousands who had 
come forward. But still the facts are these that I have 
stated. to the best of my belief. 


1150. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Were these Volunteer 
Companies commanded by Volunteer Officers $--Yes. 


1151. Entirely?—No, they had a regular subaltern 
with them occasionally to replace a casualty. 


1152. (Chairman.) Did you gather any definite view 
concerning the officers, especially of the Volunteer 
service, so as to form an opinion as to their effi- 
ciency !—I was hardly in a position which enabled me 
to form a very decided personal opinion except as regards 
the C.LV.’s and the Elswick battery. Judging, however, 
y the position accorded by Commanding Officers to 

olunteer officers on their order of merit lists for honours 
and rewards, and judging also by such cases as have 
come under my notice, I should say that the Volunteer 
officers as a class were a little helow the average of the 
Regular officer in military efficiency. 


1153. You mentioned that the Militia suffered very 
much from so many of their officer: being taken away, 
which hardly enabled you to form a fair test of the oft 
ciency of their officers on the normal footing. I did not 
know whether, the Volunteers not being exposed to that 
difficulty, you were better able to form a definite view 
with regard to them?—The men were so good—really 
that is what it was ; it certainly was not that the Volun- 
teer officer was better than the regular officer—I should 
be inclined to say quite the opposite—but I have not 
quite the data to go on ; at any rate the men were just a 
shade more intelligent and keen than their fellows, and 
that made all the difference. 


1154, Then having had this opportunity of seeing to 
some extent the forces in the field—the Militia not very 
much, but the Volunteers more—did you form in your 
mind any view as to what would be needful if these 
forees are to be made efticient for the defence of the 
country at home against the regular troops of a large 
foreign military Power?—Yes, I did. What first of all 
struck me was that when the Volunteers could get hold 
of a first-class regular officer they were quite insatiable 
in their desire for information and lectures and anything 
they could get ; and it seemed to me therefore that the 
first thing to do would be to bring them into close contact 
with the very best braius we have inthe Army. For that 
purpose I thought that each brigade ought to have a really 
first-class Statf College Brigade Major, or Deputy 
Assistant Adjutant-General, who should lecture them 
and take them for Statf rides, supervise their field 
training and musketry, and show them what to do and 
help them in every way. I know we are always brought 
up by questions of expense, and it struck me tha; to get 
over the money question I would be prepared to do 
away with the regular adjutant and substitute gradually, 
as it was found possible, a volunteer adjutant, who would 
of course yet some small subsidy, horse and £50 a year, 
or something of that kind. And finally I would have 
these brigades under a brigadier for that purpose ; 
I think ad Ave brigadiers is the Parliamentary expression. 


1155, (Sir Ralph Knor.) A regular officer 1—I should, 
in the first instance, say a regular ofticer. I knew yester- 
day that I was coming before this Commission, so I 
looked them Hp this morning in the Army List. I found 
we had 140 Colonels on half pay, and roughly and rapidly 
going through them, I knew something about most. of 
them as Military Secretary lately, and I should say that 
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about 40 of these would be fitted to do such a job 
well. They are on half pay now, and I should think that 
for some small additional sum, such as £120 a year or 
something of that sort and horse allowance, they would 
be only too g!ad to be Volunteer brigadiers. And | think, 
of course, if any Volunteer officer showed that he had the 
time, and the education and energy, there“is no reason 
why he should not also have a Postion like that. I would 
bar a man being put in simply because he was a magnate. 
1156. (Chatrman.) Do you imagine that this briga- 
dier would often get the brigade together 1—It would de- 
pend where it was. Ido not think he would get them 
together for more than a week in the year ; but I think 
that besides being responsible for the war training and 
financial management of his Brigade he should be 
prepared also to support his Brigade Major by going 
round and seeing his men and working for them. 


1157. Having companies out, and, if possible, bat- 
talions out, and so forth 1—Yes, I think nothing ought 
to be too small for him. That, I think, would give the 
Volunteers a real chance; because a great number of 
them are really thirsting for all sorts of information 
which they could get from a high-class Statf officer, 
although, very often, they are unable to get it froin the 
present class of adjutant. Besides, I think that there is 
a sort of feeling that the adjutant is paid for the work 
and that he is going to do it all, whereas, not infrequently 
nothing is further from his thoughts ! 


1158, Would you consider that a very great demand is 
made upon the country to produce an efficient Volunteer 
force, in the sense of either the self-sacrifice of the men, 
and employers of labour giving up a great deal of time ; 
or that in order to compensate for that time a full 
month’s pay must be given, and therefore it is a very big 
problem Ve Are you referring to that Army Order, which 
was issued when I was away, about camps and so on? 
Because the Saturday drills and so on are not much of 
a call upon the nation. I think the men ought to be re- 
muncrated if they go away for a week in camp, cer- 
tainly. 

1159, What I rather meant was this. You say: Give 
me a company of Volunteers of comparatively picked 
men, and put them with eight or nine companies of Regu- 
lars and they do very well indeed for such warfare as in 
South Africa. But regarding them as working with 
their own units at home, Volunteer battalions against 
picked troops of a great military Power, defending their 
own country, do you consider that the increased efhi- 
ciency that that would demand also demands a very 
great effort and a great fundamental change in the 
whole system, in order that that efficiency should be 
produced }—I certainly would not pretend for one 
moment that the Volunteers as they are at present are 
fit to fight the picked troops of any continental power. 
But the scheme I indicatea was my idea of beginning to 
prepare them for that end. 


1160. It would be one step towards it — And a most 
important step. 


1161. But you regard the problemas more far reaching 
than that—that would be one of many things that 
would be necessary?—I should wait to see what 
happened then. [ think you would sce very great 
improvement then. Infinitely the most important step 
towards attaining a high standard of efficiency in the 
Volunteers consists in giving them the best brains of the 
General Staff to help them. 


1162. But you would hardly suggest that a 
peripatetic brigadier would instil such training and 
increased efficiency into his command as to make them, 
when brought together for active service, thoroughly 
trained soldiers ?-- No, I do not think it is quite sufficient. 
TI think though that a peripatetic brigadier, assisted by 
an ofticer of the General Statf of the Army, would do an 
enormous amount, more than most people imagine. 


1163. I gather that it would be, therefore, professorial ; 
it would not be training in the field?—No, it wonld be 
largely professorial.—it would have to be I am afraid ; 
but it would prepare them to very quickly tumble tc it 
when they were mobilised, having the knowledge. You 
know there are many things, of course ; there are 
reconnaissances and working at night and outposts, 
which cannot be learnt from books or hearsay. 


1164. Then that would not give them very much of 
the confidence of working one with another which seems 
so necessary in a force of that kind— which leads me to 
another point. Would you imagine them as very much 
stiffened by troops at home if they are to undertake the 
Home Defence {—I have never quite clearly understood 
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the stiffening theory; is it that you are to have a 
rerular battalion with fixed bayonets behind them to 
prevent their running away. 

1165. I would not suggest that for a moment 7-- 
Then if you have a battalion of Guards on one side of 
Box Hill and a Volunteer battalion on the other side, 
and if the Volunteer battalion is being attacked, that 
battalion is not stiffened by those Guards. 

1166. What I mean is that the stiffening process in 
South Africa was carried to an extreme.—seven Regular 
companies to each Volunteer company 1—Yes. 

1167. That is stiffening with a vengeance ; and as they 
did so well under that stitfening, if you take all that 
stiffening away would you consider it a very disastrous 
change !--As long as you clearly understand that I do 
noi think the Volunteers at present should be considered 
as fit to resist picked foreign troops, I would say that 
another factor that would make them much _ better 
would be if they thought they were responsible, if tiiey 
thought they were going to be called upon perhaps to 
incet foreign troops without any “stiffening ” which, if it 
mans anything, can only mean that other people are 
going to do the fighting for them. 

1168. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Would you prefer Volun- 
teers by service’ companies attached to ttegular 
regiments, or as a battalion by themselves as the City 


Imperial Volunteers were?- I think there is no 
doubt they would tumble to it much uicker 
as service companies in a Regular battalion. But it 


would be very difficult to organise them in that way for 
national defence. 

1169. Then for foreign service, if the Volunteers were 
too, you would prefer them as service companies ? 

-Yes. 

1170. Do you know what training the different 
Volunteers that you mentioned had before they came 
under your command—The City Imperial Volunteers, 
for instance 1—No, I have not an idea. 

1171. Or the Elswick Battery 1—I was so struck with 
the Elswick Battery that I did make enquiries and 
found out that some of the men had been regular 
soldiers, some of the drivers, who had left the Army, 
snd a few of the men also ; and of course they were all 
right. 

1172. Taking them altogether, you do not know what 
training they had had as a battery together before 7—I 
do not think they could have had any training as a 
battery together before they came out to South Africa. 


1173. And the Service Companies ?—I do not know. 


1174. Were there any Volunteer Field Artillery !-- 
I do not think so. 

1175. Had the Elswick Battery just the same guns when 
they were-here. Were they a specially raised batter 
to go out to South Africa ?—They were specially raised. 
They were all men in the Elswick works. . 

1176. Were they not Volunteers in this country be- 
lonzing to a position battery 1—] expect they very likely 
were ; Ido not know it. They were Volunteers. 

_ 1177. Have you had much to do with the Volunteers 
in this country 1—No, very little. 

1178. You do not know whether these particular men 
who were in the service companies were superior in 
intellizence to the ordinary Volunteer I think they 
probably would be superior in keenness, from the mere 
fact of their being out there. 

1179. Then taking it that the men you had were 
typical of the ordinary Volunteer, what time do you 
think he would take to train, compared with the training 
of the Regular soldier ?—You mean that being a more 
intelligent man rather, he would train quickly ¢ 

1180. Being more intelligent and more keen ?—Up to 
what standard do you mean he is to be trained | 

1181. To the standard of the regular soldier 1—Then, 
to put that question quite clearly, he would have to have 
the same conditions as the regular soldier; he would 
have to be under trained professional otticers. 

1182. But in less time ?—I think he would train very 
quickly if you took away all the men from a Regular 
battalion and filled it up with Volunteers, putting them 
under military discipline and under Regular ofticers, I 
think that they would make very decent Infantry in 
five or six months. 

1183. Do you consider, that the weak spot ix the 
officers and the non-commissioned officers 7—I am almost 
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sure it is, but I rally do not know the Volunteers very 
well in this country. T should suspect xo. I can form 
a fair idea in my own mind as to how quickly they would 
work up under Regular ofti T have not sufficient 
knowledge of Volunteer officer 
ofticers to say how long they would take working under 
them. 

1184. With regard to the Mounted Infantry, had you 
mostly under your command Mounted Infantry as dis- 
tinguished from Yeomanry 1—At the eid of the cam- 
paign [ had some Yeomanry, but the men under my 
command were almost all Mounted Infantry, with picked 
Infantry officers. 

1185. Then do you consider that a valuable force to 
be retained for this country—I mean bodies of Mounted 
Infantry connected with Infantry battalions, or do you 

refer that they should all be Imperial Yeomanry 1— 

You see I have net yet inspected or scen any of our 
Imperial Yeomanry in England under the new systein. 
I have a great opinion of the value of training men as 
Infantry mounted, but as to whether the Yeomanry 
would be the best form of doing it, or as you suggest— 
may I ask do you mean Volunteer Mounted Infantry ? 

1186. I mean Volunteer Mounted Infantry.—I am 
hardly competent, I fear, to judge between those two. 


1187, What I mean is this: There are a number of 
men who would become Volunteer Mounted Infantry, 
and who may be of a superior class, and perhaps superior 
in intelligence, to the Tmperial Yeomanry, who cannot 
attend for the full training.—1 am sure they would be a 
valuable force, but I would not like to compare them 
with the Imperial Yeomanry one way or another. 


1188, Is there any reason in ycur mind why the 
Volunteer Field Artillery or position Artillery should 
not be trained to be as efficient as the Elswick Battery 
in this country 7—It is a much more serious thing, as 
you know yourself, to train Artillery than Infantry, and 
my belief in that matter is that to work up a satisfac- 
tory Volunteer Field Artillery would be very difficult. 
Tf you had them on foreign service, as the Elswick 
Battery was, marching day after day, you knock them 
into shape, and they learn to ride and so on; but to do 
Saturday drills and think you turn out Field Artillery, 
I doubt it very much. 

1189. But if they were to go into camp and get con- 
stant drills, say, even for a fortnight in the year 1—I have 
had the curiosity to ask about the Militia field batteries 
that we have, three of them, and they are all very keen and 
do wonderfully well considering what they say themselves : 
that to attempt to produce a field battery in a month’: 
training is a little beyond them. So I understand. 


1190, You think it is not merely a matterof money and 
the cost of training, it is the time ?—Yes, I think it is 
the time. 

1191. It is mostly matter of the drivers, I think 
A matter of the drivers and of the very high cohesion of 
drill required in working a gun. Now in modern war 
with infantry, individuality plays so large a part, that if 
a man has intelligence to use his individuality it makes 
up for a great deal of the old drill which was required ; 
but we still require that high discipline and cohesion in 
working a battery. 

1192, You suggested that it might be better to do 
away with the regular adjutant for the Volunteer forces ; 
did you mean that to apply to infantry only or to artiller: 
ax well 7—I was not really thinking of artillery at all ; y 
was simply thinking of infantry. I showd think in the 
case of artillery you absolutely need a good adjutant for 
a battery. 

1193. (Sir Ralph Knox). You said that you thought 
that under good command the Infantry volunteer might be 
made very etticient in the course of six months; do you 
mean by that constant training in camp or in barracks !-— 
I wasconsidering that they would be mobilised not neces- 
sarily in barracks, but that they were worked for hours 
every day on the ground. 

1194. But you were not from your own experience 
aware of what amount of their work men had learnt 
before they would have reached that stage ; they would 
have learnt all the elementary work and certainly been 
trained in musketry and also in outpost work and march- 
ing and so forth before they would be mobolised !—Yes. 

1195, They would have undergone the present volunteer 
training Yes. 

1196, Andthenyouthink it would take quite six months 
in order to make them an efficient military battalion 1-- 
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I think I said five or six months ; and I do not think I 
could come down on that. 


1197. Are you assuming in that case that they have 
thoroughly efficient officers and non-commissioned 
officers !—Yes, I meant fitting the men into a cadre 
already formed of regular officers and non-commissioned 
officers. 


1198. Or as good 1—Yes, that was the way I answered 
the question at the time. 


1199, The ote yaperiel Volunteers you know were 

raised in little batches collected from all the Metro- 

politan regiments /—Yes. 

ey They were not a cohesive body in any sense 1— 
oO. 


tals Neither were their officers a cohesive body 1— 
0. 


1202. They were not known to each other, or at least 
only to a small extent, when they went out 1—Yes. 


1203. They had considerable disadvantages there to 
struggle against under those circumstances {—They had ; 
but I do not know exactly when they were raised, I got 
them about the beginning of May, I think. They had 
come on board ship of course, which affords an exceilent 
opportunity of knocking people together, and I suppose 
they had been a fortnight coming up country. I expect 
that they had been together for three months by the 
time I got them. 


1204. Then no doubt they were under a thoroughly 
efficient regular officer to command an Infantry batta- 
lion 1—Yes, and in fact Colonel Mackinnon who com- 
manded the whole of the force was always with the 
Infantry ; so that they had him as well as Lord 
Albemarle. 


1205, But of course it being the case that they were 
raised inthat way, it is hardly a satisfactory test of 
what a battalion having constant cohesion, as it were, 
would be, if it were turned out under thoroughly 
efficient officers and non-commissioned ofticers ; you 
would expect more from a battalion of that kind than 
you would from a scratch battalion ?—I am not quite 
sure ; because these men who volunteered for South 
Africa really had their hearts in the business. They 
were not thinking of showing to their young ladies how 
smart they were on Saturday, or any thing of that kind. 
They were very keen soldiers. I admit on the other 
hand that they probably lost a little by coming 
from different sources. 


1206, Of course the men who would Volunteer under 
those circumstances would be men who were very keen 
to see actual service, and probably with not very heavy 
responsibilities upon their shoulders? Yes. 


1207. But the men beyond a certain age, men who 
are married and have families, such men as that 
would hesitate to volunteer to go to South Africa to 
fight Boers, At the same time if they were called upon 
to, in trite terms, defend their Learths and homes, 
including their wives and families, do not you think 
that they would be equally keenand equally fends for their 
work 1—I hope so, but the standard you set up is high. 
You asked me, up to the standard of a regular battalion. 


1298. Yes?—I cannot think that at present, even 
with good officers and non-commissioned officers, you 
would get them up to that standard in less than five 
or six months. They are al] raw together, you see. 


1209. Is it a fact that they are raw 1—Well, more or 
less raw. Take recruits of the class of the regular soldier 
under the same officers, and I would double that time at 
least ; in fact, I would say 18 months or two years. 


1210. As regards the Militia, although the classes 
may to some extent overlap, still, taking them as a 
whole, they are a distinctly different class from the 
Volunteers 1—Absolutely. 


1211. And you think that they would require more 
training than the Volunteer Corps would on mobilisa- 
tion 1--Yes. A Volunteer more than makes up for the 


_ extra drills done by Militiamen by his superior intelli- 


gence. 


1212. Unless they had a very much greater training 
in ordinary times 1—Well, they do, do they not ? 


1213. Yes, they do. But supposing they were trained 
on enlistment as recruits practically for five or six 
months, and then underwent, subsequently: their month's 
training in subsequent years, with their shooting training 
as well, do you think they would want very much more 
to get them into condition for meeting a foreign army ? 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


--You propose to call them out for six months first of 
all, and then to give them their annual training ¢ 


1214. Yes, I say six months, because six months is 
the utmost limit now put down in the Act of Parliament 
which governs them. A recruit, on enlisting, may be 
trained for six months ; his period of annual training is 
limited to two months?—It can only be a matter of 
opinion, but I would prefer to use them to relieve regular 
troops in garrisons and coaling stations rather than to 
rely upon them to take the field. 


1215. But supposing we were invaded, and that they 
were one of the principal forces that were in existence 
to meet the invading enemy, what amount of additional 
training to that which I have suggested do you think 
they should have. Would the five or six months that 
you peo pote fer the Volunteers be sufficient ?- I think 
so. Itis an invidious thing to make comparisons, and 
rather a difficult thing to say, but, I think, I would 
be cuntent with the same amount of training under 
those conditions. 


1216. And, also, I am assuming thoroughly efficient 
officers and non-commissioned officers {—Yes, am 
assuming that. 


1217. Have you ever seen any Militia Regiment after 
it has completed its month’s training?—I have had 
militia regiments under me before the war, and some 
capital regiments ; but there is an enormous difference 
between them. We have too many for efficiency really. 
if we had one militia battalion for each regimental 
depot, that is 69 battalions of a thousand strong, and 
fully officered, then it might be all right ; but everyone 
knows that some of our militia regiments are exceedingly 
weak in captains and officers generally and some are 
extremely weak in men. 


1218 But lam putting a high standard. Assuming 
that you have regiments a thousand strong who have 
thoroughly good officers and non-commissioned officers 
too, and that you drilled them for six months on enlist- 
ment, do not you think that those regiments with com- 
paratively short training, say five or six months, would be 
thoroughly efticient troops ?—It is much more difficult 
for me to answer that question than the other, because 
there is such a great difference between militia batta 
lions. Some are excellent regiments, and those might 
certainly be fit for anything after six months, under the 
conditions you have mentioned. 


1219. Some of the regiments that you have seen—I 
should like to take a sample of the more efficient 
regiments-after their month’s training do extraordinarily 
well in many instances ?—Yes, they do; but even so 
there are many weak spots : they have not long enough 
to do their musketry thoroughly for instance ; and, as I 
said before, the Slilitia non-commissioned officers are 
another weak spot, and the men are much inferior in 
intelligence to the Volunteers. 


_, 1220, Tam assuming that these can be improved 1—Oh 
if everything is all right it would be all right I suppose. 


1221. Really what one wants to see is what is the 
utmost that can be required of the rank and file. Assu- 
ming that you have your proper machinery of officers 
and non-commissioned officers, and that every care is 
taken to produce those of as good a quality as they can 
be made, what time would you exact from your rank and 
file in order to make them efficient soldiers, because they 
are the great mass 1—1 should say, what I said before, 
five or six months in the case of the best regiments. 


1222, (Colonel Dalmahoy.) You stated that you 
thought it would take quite five or six months to make 
the Volunteers efficient : does that apply to the ofticers 
and non-commissioned officers as well as to the men ¢-The 
case | assumed was that the men were taken and put into 
an existing skeleton of officers and non-commissioned 
officers of a regular battalion. 


1223. Then that is not the Volunteers at home !—I 
was endeavouring to show how long I thought the men 
would take to train up into thoroughly efficient soldiers 
under favourable conditions ; and for that I assumed 
that you took away all the private soldiers from a regular 
battalion and put in Volunteers, because I was then deal- 
ing with conditions that I know ; I know that the officers 
and non-commissioned officers could train them. I do 
not think I know quite enough about the Volunteer 
battalions at home to form a sound opinion as to how 
capable the ofticers are of training up their men. 


1224, (Earl of March.) DoT gather from an answer 
that you gave to Sir Ralph Knox a moment ago, that you 
are in favour of a general Militia force such as would 
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enable pot to make all the battalions up to a certain 
strength, that is to say, combining the weaker battalions 
with the stronger ones ?—My idea was to endeavour to 
make the Militia more efticient all round; and in 
looking to see where the money would come from I no- 
ticed that there were perhaps thirty or forty battalions 
which were very weak in officers and very weak in 
men, and it struck me that it would make a 
better job of the whole business if you had one 
strong Militia battalion closely connected with each 
regimental district, which would give you, I think it is, 
sixty-nine battalions of militia, and if these men 
were enlisted with the liability to go abroad 
in the case of war, you would have a very large addition 
toyour field service Army for any eventuality ; and I 
should think that it would give the Militia a fillip to feel 
that they were liable for foreign service in a national 
emergency. 

1225. Quite so, but to arrive at that you would require 
to depart to a very considerable extent from the present 
territorial system ?--You mean that some districts 
produce out of proportion to others. 

1226. Some districts can produce more than you 
require, and others fall short ?— Yes, that would be so ; 
but you could, under such circumstances, where there was 
an excess of men, permit extra companies to be raised. 

1227, But doI rightly yather, ther, that you would 
rather like to see a general Militia furce for the country ? 
—I would. 

1228, You would prefer to see a certain number of 
battalions of a certain strength, but in order to arrive at 
that condition of things they would have to be recruited 
from outside their regimental head-quarters }—Yes, in 
some cases, 

1229. For instance, you know that now you have to 
take the man from his county; you have no power to 
zo outside the county ?—Yes, I think that would have 
to be relaxed in some instances—Cornwall and in 
some cases like that. 

1230. You think that, speaking not so much from a 
military point of view as from a patriotic point of view, 
the country would gain if it had one large Militia force, 
such as you have represented }—It struck me as more 
ship-shape to have one good strong Militia battalion 
with each regimental district, if it could be managed ; 
I would adhere to the territorial idea #s much as I could ; 
but I must confess that I am no expert in these matters. 


1231. Then, arising rather out of that, I wanted to 
ask you a question with regard to an answer that you 
gave as to Volunteer Brigadiers. As you know at the 
present time the Regimental District system is that 
of a line depot of Militia and of Volunteers 1—Yes. 

1232. And the Volunteers are now under the Officers 
Commanding the regimental district ?—Yes. 

33. In what position would you put your Volunteer 
Brigadier ?—In such a case as I have supposed he 
would be quite independent. 

1234. Then you would have to take the Volunteers 
out of the Regimental district 7—-The Volunteers would 
no longer be under the Ofticer Commanding the 
Regimental district. The reason why I say that is 
that on mobilisation the last man who ought to leave 
the Regimental district is the Otticer Commanding that 
district. If the Volunteers go away they go away 
with some new man or some man who has never worked 
with them before. 

1235. It stands to reason that the man who would be 
of the most use under such conditions would be the 
man who had been dealing with the Volunteers 
for some considerable time previously ?—It would be 
so absolutely ; and the same applies of course to the 
Regimental district. The man who has been running 
it isthe last man you ought to take away in case of 
emergency. 

1236, But under such a system as you suggested you 
would take the Volunteers out of the Regimental Dis- 
trict 7—Yes, out of the command of the Officer Com- 
manding the Regimental District. 

1237. Quite so; that is what I should say. The 
present Volunteer Brigadiers, [ believe, have not been 
‘nite a_ success, have they !—I think there are only 
half a dozen of them. 

1238. Then with regard to the Militia that you came 
across in Africa, I think almost without exception they 
had had their reserve men taken from them before they 
went 1—Yes, I admit that. 


1239. So that wl 
ments minus iat what Woe to Sandhurst afterwards ?— 
bone ?—Certainly, that is ?¢ down to Sandhurst the other 
ay “are getting alot of good there ; 
1240, But in spite of thr them away at all 
from them you formed a not. Z 
what they might be ?—That isturb them from there {—I 


1241. And as regards the . 

° irs ago, was it not }—Yea, 
number were employed in Aft, that sort, 

1242, Taken iin the regimen not recommend it }—No. 

~-Yes; and although many a ing i i 
Militia Colonels to get these Sifioe et eatin Garena te 
it would have been in the power o-nd that the organisa- 
Commanding in South Africa to * 0 as to enable them 
aoe matter of fact they were not sun favour of having, 
- of auxiliary forces 
1243, Now we have been told already iran the Militia, 
this Anquiry that avery large reserve of \ you refer, 


quired }—That is so. * one general 
of meich should 


1244, And the only way, apparentl: z 
difficulty during the. South riean War, was fTY ior 
upon the Militia battalions 1—Yes. aeopl Be 

1245. On the general question have you formed there 
idea as to how that deficiency could be met in the future-rg 
—I have to some extent. I have thought that if we had ¢ 
cadet companies of Volunteers, and we got the masters 
of secondary schools, and in places like the Highlands of 
Scotland (where there are a rather superior sort of men 
who go in for being schoolmasters) even the masters 
of elementary schools, we might get a lien on the 
services of these men, who are intelligent and 
educated men and are accustomed to issue orders, 
and give them some small retaining fee to join 
the Reserve of Officers. We would have to work in 
with the Education people about it, but I do not think 
they would make any objection. I think we must try 
and tap some entirely fresh source anyhow. We go 
round and round the same mill trying to find more 
officers, and they are not there. 

1246. With regard to one other point, did you think 
that those Militia officers that you came across were 
deticient in military education ?—Oh, yes, I did; the 
younger ones. 

1247. Did that strike you as regards the subalterns or 
as regards the captains, or equally as regards both }— 
I really saw very few captains. They struck me as being 
a lot of boys when I went down to the block-houscs 
and looked at them. 

1248, That may have arisen, of course, partly from the 
fact of their senior officers having been taken for special 
service and the officers commanding the regiments filling 
up with subalterns as quickly as they could }~Yes, that 
was the reason, and also that at the start even before 
the war they were short. ‘ 

1249, The systew, I think, that was pursued was that 
on a regiment proceeding to Africa, if it was short of 
officers, officers were drawn from other regiments to fill 
up the vacancies !—Yes. 

1250. And, of course, that was only a temporary 
alleviation because in filling up A you took away from 
Bt-Yes. 

1251. So that you were no better off when you came 
to B; You had to go to B to draw upon C, and eventuall 
you went on and on until you had got nobody to fall 
back upon 1—That is so. 

1252, Have you thought at all upon the general 

uestion of the shortage of officers in the Militia, how 
that could be remedied. First of all, as regards the class of 
ottiver in the Militia, do you think that he is drawn trom 
a class which is likely to suggest respect to him from his 
men }--I think so. 

1 That is to say he is not too much one of them ; 
he is drawn from a good deal superior class ?—Certainly. 


1254. And can you suggest any way in which the 
shortage could be met. As regards the quality of the 
ofticers, first of all you do not think that is unfavenrable, 
but you want more of them ?—Yes, I think you want 
more officers, and I think possibly if you had one Militia 
regiment joined to the District you might allow Captains 
of the Regular battalions whose private affairs were 
suited to it, to go for a year or two to the Militia battalion 


on half pay, drawing full pay during the month. At 
resent Reyular officers are allowed to go and serve 
or ten years with the Militia on £100 a year, 


but they have to retire at the end of it. 1 think if an 
officer were simply seconded for two or three years he 
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. ‘ Fs .o; it would only vive 
I think I said five or six month suit the purposes of a 


could come down on that. .o do it, and that would 
1197. Are you assuming ir the want of captains in 
thoroughly efficient officers. You might have each 
officers ?—Yes, I meant fittwo or three officers on 
already formed of regular olar battalion seconded and 
officers. 1e month of the training, and 
1198. Or as good t-Yethree years at that was done 
the question at the time. ‘7 Own regiments. i 
1199, The City Imper'™t would keep up a sufficient 
raised in little batches: 
politan regiments 1—Yink that it very often works out 
1200. They were n¢ Serving for five years as Militia 


No. disposition to go back to the Line 
2 “ ut it very often ends his military 
Hee Neither € a,other—that is all. 
© -n_you elways 1—You can get any amount 
1202, They ‘the Line, there is no question about 
only to a sw 
1208. Td 


you think that your proposal would be a 
struggle inducement to Officers to join the Militia 7— 
but I din number do go under this ten years’ rule, and 
theynk more would go under my proposal, because they 
CO,Id go back to their regiment afterwards. 


1259. It would be an ease-down for a time !—Yes, it 


- would be an ease-down. If they had had too much 


foreign service or too many children it might suit them. 


1260. Then as regards the shortage of men, that is in 
some regiments a very serious question. Of course, 
when you come to an extended length of time for 
unui: that touches the financial question at once — 

es. 


1261. Not only as regards the country, but as regards 
the individual ; I mean to say that it would cost more 
to the country, and you would have to make it up to 
the man, if you keep a man longer away from his 
Haran avocations you have to make it up to him ?— 

es. 

1262. And very often it is not a mere question of 
pounds, shillings, and pence to the man; a small 
increase in the amount you give him will not recom- 
pense him for the amount of work he loses, or the 
situation that he possibly fails to retain ?—I am afraid 
that Ido not know enough about the technical side of 
that to give any evidence. 

1263. Those are points of detail which I will reserve. 
As regards the Mounted Infantry of the Militia, were 
those companies that were trained before they left the 
country ?--1 saw one small body of Militia Mounted 
Infantiy, I think the Royal Irish Rifles, who were 
excellent—but those were the only people I saw, and 
there were only about 40 of them, but they were very 
good. 
1264. In what I call your general Militia Scheme—if 

‘ou do not mind my describing it as such—would you 
limit it solely to Infantry, or would you advocate a 
certain number of Mounted Infantry for thein ; would 
you assim late the regiment to the Line battalion as 
much as possible 1—I do not think I would bother the 
Militia with any Mounted Infantry. 


1265. And as regards the length of training, it is of 
course very hard to Jay down a length of time, which 
will be equally applicable to making the Volunteer and 
the Militiaman ethcient, because they do not start from 
the same point. The Militiaman, to begin with, puts in 
a larger amount of military training than the Volunteer 
when he joins 1—Yes, 


1266. Do you feel inclined to add to the amount of 
service which the Volunteer is to be called upon to give ; 
do you think that the Volunteer would become more 
efficient by his earlier training being made more like 
that which the Militiaman now undergoes 1—I do not 
think it would be possible. 


1267. Thes, in that case, the two Forces, the Militia 
and the Volunteers, must be kept to a great extent 
separate 1—Yes, quite different. 


1268. And in any scheme which was devised for 
bringing them both into the field for the purposes of 
home defence, their organisation and training would 
have to proceed on entirely different lines 1—Well, no, I 
do not think that once you had both of them mobilised, 
their organisation and traming need preceed on dit- 
ferent lines. What makes their organisation different 
in peace is that the Volunteer cannot atford to come out 
for a month at a time, and, therefore, you have to go on 
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a different scheme ; but once you had them mobilised 
and out in camp in their brigad:s, you would work on 
the same lines exactly. 

1269. But what I meant rather was this: That 
starting with a Militiaman of nine months’ service and a 
Volunteer, who had been enlisted for an equal time, the 
Militiaman would have had more military knowledge im- 
parted to him than the Volunteer. Perhaps those are 
details which you would rather not deal with 1-1 do not 
think I am quite competent to deal with them. I said 
before that I thought the Volunteers and Militia 
belonged to very different classes. 


1270, Then there is only one other question that, I 
think, I want to ask you, and that is with regard to 
Militia battalions that you saw in Africa. Did you form 
any opinion as to the length of time before which you 
would be nervous about employing them in the fighting 
line ?—It is very difficult to answer, because, you see, 
they were scattered and broken up at once. They had to 
hold perhaps six or seven miles of blockhouses, which 
they got to understand very quickly, and they were 
reliable little garrisons for the blockhouses ; but they 
had had none of that practice which would have been so 
necessary in working over the ground. 


1271. (Earl of Derby.) We have had used the expression 
of “ stiffening,” which seems to be adopted as a t2rm for 
the auxiliary forces who are to be worked with a regular 
force. In what proportion should you say that for 
service in the tield as a mobile army at home, they would 
have to be brigaded, given a certain amount of instruction 
first 1—First of all f would like to know are they to be 
regarded as equal in efficiency to any foreign troops that 
might land, or are you going to assume a superiority in 
numbers 3 B 


1272. I am assuming, for present purposes, equality. 
May I put it in another way 7—I think T understand. I 
find it very difficult to answer that question. I think 
under the present conditions of the volunteer organiza- 
tion, if that is not improved upon, I would either need a 
very considerable superiority in numbers over the enemy 
who are coming, or | should need a very large proportion 
of regulars indeed. 


1273, Our reference on the papers laid before us 
desires us to enquire into the question whether, in the 
event of hostilities occurring such as the Boer War on 
such a scale, any force should be organised in peace with 
the object of attaching to the enlistment of Militia the 
legal obligation to serve abroad in time of great emer- 

ency ; and, secondly, organising special sections of the 
Militia, Yeomanry and Volunteers for similar liability. 
I should like to ask your opinion with regard to that — 
My idea on that is clear: I would have the Militia 
organised in view in war time of serving abroad ; and I 
would say to the Volunteers, as soon as it safely could be 
said, “You have to look after the defence of this country.” 


1274. (Earl of March.) You mean the Militia as com- 
plete units, not as they went out, as reserve men ?--I 
mean the Militia as complete units with their own 
reserve,—-filled up trom their own reserve ; but I do not 
feel that you could say to the volunteers to-morrow, 
“You ure responsible for the defence of England,” and 
act upon that assumption ; it would be most dangerous. 
But I think it is possible to foresee a day when if the 
Volunteers were told that they would have to work up 
for that, and given a better organisation, you might be 
able to say that. And then I think you might be able to 
restrict your stitfening to Field Artillery, and the Volun- 
teers might be able to do the thing themselves. 

1275. (Earl of Derby) | presume, by the way, that 
the artillery you would consider should be the regular 
Field Artillery 1-—Yes, I should in spite of the Elswick 

jattery doing so well. 1 think there were many reasons 
for that ; and even then they had not the cohesion of 
a regular battery, and, as I said before, a regular Ofticer 
was the backbone of the whole thing. I should say that 
for Field Artillery we must look to the regulars, 

1276, You are aware of course that the ballot exists for 
the Militia 1--Yes. 

1277. And that at the present time the lawis annually 
suspended 1—Yes. 

1278. Have you considered what would be the effect 
of compulsory service upon the country +~I have. 


1279. Might we ask your opinion !—My personal 
opinion is against conscription on the continental 
system. J] think that when numbers of young men are 
brought into barracks together the lower class men pull 
down the average more than the higher class men pall it 
up. That is not a military objection exactly, but it is 
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an objection, tomy mind. At the same time, I have 
never considered conscription very closely, because I 
have always thought that there was such a tremendous 
feeling against it in the country that things would have 
to go to a great pass before we came to that. 

1980. (Earl of March) Does your answer with regard 
to conscription refer to the Auxiliary forces, or to the 
Army generally?—I suppose if we had conscription 
there would be no Volunteers ; I suppose there would 
be no necessity for them. 

1281. You might have conscription for the Home 
Army and not for the Foreign Army 1—You could not 
have conscription for the Foreign Army. 

12982. (Earl of Derby.) No country I think has con- 
scription for the Forvign Army 1--No ; the Germans 
called for Volunteers for China, and so on. 

1283, Supposing compulsory service to be part of the 
law of the country, would you allow it to be with sub- 
stitutes —No, I would not. 

1284. Only the ordinary exemptions of physical disa- 
bility, etc. 7—Yes, the only son of a widow, and so on. 

1285, Do you consider that it would be an advantage 
generally—I rather gather not, from your answer—in 
raising the tone of the service !—It is difficult to separate 
one’s ideas of what would be good from a purely military 
point of view, and what would be good for the nation. 
Of course, as a soldier, one would like to see an unlimited 
gumber of men ; but | have never personally liked the 
idea of conscription. F 

1286. You have never looked upon it ay being a 
practical question ?—I have not. Physically it would 

lo the young men a lot of good. 

1287. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Would you explain how ?— 
I see a weedy youth bronght into the Barrack square, 

ged and pale, and in six weeks, with regular food and 
drill, I see him turning into a robust young man. 

1288. And gymnastic exercises }—Yes. 

1289. But that is not necessarily military gymnastic 
exercises}—Ah! Butthe militarydiscipline forces him todo 
it. Ifyou turn a lot of people into a gymnasium a great 
many of them will not try. If you give them a alery 


order by a sergeant, they have to put forth their best. 
am sure there is a good deal in the military part of it. 


1290. (Chairman.) Would you not say that the lessons 
of method and discipline would also be good for his 
moral character ?—Yes. 

1291. You spoke rather of its inducing demoralisation. 
—I should have thought that the class from which many 
of them come would benetit by discipline /—Certainly, 
I think it would improve certain people in obedience 
and improve their manners, and improve their appear- 
ance and physique ; but I think it would be at the 
expense of their initiative and individuality. 

1292. (£arl of March.) It would raise their 
generally you mean. 


1293. (Chairman.) No, you seem to think that it 
would not ; that is what I wanted to know /—No, I do not 
think it would. 

1294. (Earl of Derby.) I think you have already in 
some degree answered how you would fill up battalions 
With officers by your proposal, which was, I think, that 
there should be a certain number of extra officers allowed 
for the strong battalions at the brigade centre, er where- 
ever it might be ?7—My proposal was that instead of I 
think 124 battalions of Militia, some of them very weak, 
if you cut down your total number you would then be 
able to have strong battalions, and that a convenient 
number would be one battalion per regimental district, 
and that these might be improved by allowing a small 
Proportion of ofticers from regular battalions who 
were having too much foreign service for their 
taste or were just married, or something of that 
sort, to go on half pay for two or three years with the 
Militia, just simply to draw full pay during the training. 
They would have to be reconded from their regiments. 
think you would get a certain number of extra officers 
in that way. I du not know what the Treasury would 
say to such a proposal. 

., 1295. Do you think that it would be possible, and, 
if possible, that it would be a good thing to allow young 
officers at Sandhurst in one of their last terms to be 
attached temporarily to regiments for the purpose of 
increasing the number of officers }—Do you mean to go 


back to Sandhurst afterwards ? 
91. 


tone 


1296. I mean to go back to Sandhurst afterwards 1 
Ido not think so. I went down to Sandhurst the other 
day, and I think the boys are getting a lot of good there ; 
and I would grudge taking them away at all. 

1297. You would not disturb them from there ?—I 
would not. 

1298. It was tried some years ago, was it not }—Yes, 
T think there was something of that sort. 

1299. At any rate you would not recommend it 7—No. 

1300. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Supposing it were decided 
to leave the defence of the country aguinst invasion in 
the main to the auxiliary forces, and that the organisa- 
tion of those forces should be raised so as to enable them 
to discharge that duty, would you be in favour of having, 
as we have nuw, three different kinds of auxiliary forces 
with three separate organisations, I mean the Militia, 
Yeomanry and Volunteers; or would you prefer, 
supposing it were possible, to have only one general 
organisation of auxiliary forces all of which should 
work upon the same lines?—I think it is a very great 
drawback to our present system that we have such a 
hotch-potch of all sorts of different categories of people, 
as in the garrison of Portsmouth for instance, where 
you would have a few Yeomanry, Militia, Volunteers 
and Regulars. That is a very unsatisfactory sort of 
force to command ; and from that point of view I think 
it would be a very good business. 


1301. I will put it in this way: Supposing 
there were no auxiliary forces and that you 
had to start from the beginning, would you 
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start one general force throughout the country all 


working on the same lines and governed by the same 
regulations and rules; or would you adopt our present 
aystem, or something similar to it, by which you had 
several different categories?—I should have as few 
categor s possible ; but we are forced by our Empire 
to have foreign service people and home service people. 

1302. 1 was not thinking of that; Iam speaking now 
simply for home defence ?—I should like it one was 
starting with a clean slate to have our system as simpli- 
fied as possible. 

1303. We must deal, of course, with what is possible. 
Tf it were possible you would prefer to have only one 
good systenr of auxiliary forces for Home Defence Yes. 


1304. In shaping that system, would you lean more 
to the Militia organisation, or to the Volunteer or- 
ganisation ?—These are for Home Defence? 

1305. [am dealing for the present only with Home 
Defence?—You are not in any way thinking of this 
Home Defence force as supplementing foreign garrisons 
if necessary ? 

1306. By all means. — Take all general circumstances 
into consideration with the possibility of some of the 
troops being required for service abroad, but the main 
duty and the first duty of the auxiliary torces being to 
protect the country against invasion }—If it was wholly 
imited to defending the country against invasion 
should like to see the present Volunteer organisation 
arrangement taken hold of and really worked up. For 
one thing you get very many more men for the money. 
If the idea of garrisoning coaling stations, or things 
like that, which would be unpopular with Volun 
teers, came in, then I should say the Militia organisation 
would answer the purpose best. But I quite agree that 
it would be a very great simplification if it was one or 
the other. 

1307. Taking the auxiliary forces as they stand now, 
not as unified in any y but as we have them now, 
supposing they have to be organised into such a con- 
dition as will make them ettcient to mect the highly 
trained troops of a foreign invader, a very great many 
steps would be required ?—Certainly. 

1308. It would require a great deal more than mere 
efficiency in drill coupled with intelligence 1—Certainly. 

1309. We should want the efficiency of the units, and 
should want them organised into cadres 1—Yes. 

1310, And we should want a certain proportion of them, 
at all events, organised, so as to be a mobile tield Army ? 
—We should want their transport. 

1311. They would want their guns, transport, ammu- 
nition, and all the other services which I need not 
enumerate 1—Yes, 

1312. Beyond that, the individual men and officers 
would have to be trained toa higher degree than they 
are at present?—That is so. 1 must say that we are 
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centre of England, it is a very big job indeed ; but if we 
had to organise the Auxiliary Forces to meet such a case, 
I should like to say two years. But I never dreamed of 
200,000 in my wildest thoughts ; so that if I wag War 


——— come in, and we think we may be able to fit them out 
with their supply and transport people now in peace 
time. 


1313. And if thislarger responsibility for Home Defence 
were imposed upon the auxiliary forces, this policy 
which you have indicated would have to be carried a 
good deal further, and it would be a long while before 
they were fit, would it not 1. The mere provision of stores 
would be a matter of considerable time !—Yes. 


1314. You have stated that under fully skilled officers, 
whether regulars or equally skilled, and with good non- 
commissioned officers, roughly it would take about five 
or six months to train the volunteers up to the condition 
in which they could properly be sent into the field to 
meet highly trained toreign troops t—That is so. 


1315. And I th‘nk it is fair to assume (I do not want 
to pin you down to anything too definite), that it would 
take longer if that training had to be done by their own 
officers and non-commissioned officers 1~Certainly. 

1316. May I take it, considerably longer ?—I think so. 
I explained that my knowledge of the present volunteer 
officers was limited ; but that is my idea. 


1317. Could you at all answer me this question—do not 
if you think you are not in a position to do so. Supposing 
that to-morrow you were told that the auxiliary forces 
had to be organised so as to meet a foreign invasion of, 
say, 200,000 foreign troops, and that you were given a 
free hand to organise them as regards increased pay or 
conscription, provision of stores, and so on, subject 
only to one reservation, which would be, that the Regular 
Army would want all its officers for itself and 
could spare none for the auxiliary forces, within what 
time do you consider that you could get the auxiliary 
forces organised for the duty for which they were 
intended !—That would probably presume a declaration 
of war now, and that we would lave to be ready as soon 
as we could to meet it. 

1318. No, forgive me ; I have not made myself clear % 
—I think I understand the question. 


1319. I am supposing only that we change our military 
policy and determine to trust the defence of the country 
to the auxiliary forces ; Iam not assuming any declara- 
tion of war : how long would it be before we should be ina 
position to resist an invasion, on the assumption that 
that invasion is to be resisted by the auxiliary forces 
alone, and that they get no help from the Regular 
officers in being trained upto the point which would enable 
them to do this properly /—It was not that. I misunder- 
stood your question. If war was declared to-morrow, we 
should have anabsolutely free hand withthe Treasury and 
everything else; the money would be absolutely no 
object. Otherwise, of course, it would not be so at all. 
But you mean that the money is to be no object. 


1320. Let us take it, first of all, that money is to be no 
object And we are to work under the imminent threat 
of the invasion to get ready for it? 


1321. We are to get ready for it 1—200,000 ? 


1322. 200,000 1—Of course, I have my own ideas about 
invasion. I will answer the question directly ; but my 
idea of meeting an invasion is not for all our, perhaps 
160,000, people to be sitting bottled up in garrisons all 
round the coast, and the enemy to be allowed to land, 
and tor the Volunteers to be mobilised somewhere near 
London and fight the battle of Dorking. The essence 
of defence against over-sea invasion would appear to me 
to be the power to concentrate forces quickly at the spot 
where the enemy land. My hope would be of some 
organisation by which the district troops,the very moment 
the enemy began to land, would pour down and oppose 
them: within one hour a good number of Yeomanry, 
cyclists, motorists and sharpshooters should appear on 
the scene and before they got half their force landed there 
would be several divisions there ; so that when they 
pressed forward their reconnaissance in force they would 
say, The English are stronger than we thought ; we must 
wait till to-morrow morning and fight a battle,” and that 
then, by the next morning, the Commander-in-Chief would 
be there with 100,000 men, and the Volunteers from 
Scotland would be beginning to arrive. Then you might 
hope to pin the enemy down to the sea coast hefore they 
could properly deploy, and you would, in fact, be able to 
round them up and stamp out the fire before it spread. 
If these 200,000 foreigners are to be marching m the 


Minister and you were Prime Minister, I should say, 
“For goodness sake give me two years.” 


1323. I have no objection whatever to any of your 
assumptions with regard to the question of defence, but 
of course in order to enable these two or three divisions 
to be rapidly concentrated, and to enable our troops to 
came up to find their right place in line, the auxiliary 
forces would have to be very highly organised 1—Yes. 


1324. And I want to gointo what would be required, 
what time and what things would be wanted, in order 
to enable them to do that sort of work properly. You do 
not think that taking them as they are now, they could be 
brought up to that condition under two years 1—No. 


1325. Your minimum estimate practically would be: 
two years 1—Yes, for those conditions. 


1326. Do you think that they should be continuously 
trained for that two years.?—I think they would have 
to be pretty hard at it. 


1327. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) I think you 
were very much struck by the difficulty which the 
Militia units you came across in South Africa suffered 
from want of officers ?—Yes. 


1328. Especially well trained junior officers 1—Yes. 


1329. Has there ever occurred to you the possibility 
of having something not so pretentious, but something: 
on the mes of a Sandhurst for the Militia, at which 
young Militia Officers could receive, say, six months 
training ?--1 think that would be an excellent thing. 


1330. You would approve of that !—I would indeed. 


1331. We know that a very large number of regular 
officers are drawn from the Militia at present 1—I was 
first going to say that the majority of your young 
officers in the Militia are people ambitious of going into. 
the line. 


1332. Army Candidates in fact 1-Army Candidates ; 
but that would be no reason why you should not have 
this college at all. On the contrary. 


1333. As a matter of fact your Army Candidates who 
eventually passed into the various arms of the regular 
service would be even better trained than they can be 
now 1—Yes. 


1334. At the same time they would be valuable officers 
KS their force in the Militia while they were there !— 
es. 


1335. It has been suggested to us that a deficiency of 
something like 800 ofticers in the Militia points to the 
monetary inducements of the service not being sufficient. 
I do not want to pin you to that, but it is suggested. 
ask you to go as far as that.—Yes, it is suggested, and I 
have heard it discussed. I have not much personal 
knowledge of it, but I have heard it put forward by 
people whose opinions I respect that it is not quite so 
much a matter of any smal] increase of their pay bringing 
more ofticers into the Militia—— 


1336. As something else 1—~As something else. 


1337. Could a tell us what that something else 
would be?—Well, I suppose more prestige and more 
plums at the end of their career. 


1338. Quite so. That would be an alternative induce- 
ment to a gratuity /—Yes. : 


1339, Another point that perhaps has occurred to you 
is that a Militia ofticer of fifteen years’ service gets about 
twenty months’ wear out of his uniform 1—Yes, 


1340. Supposing that his uniform is changed twice in 
that fifteen years, a certain amount of irritation would 
arise 1—Yes. 

1341. A Regular officer would count on a good outfit 
lasting him twenty months at least 7—Yes, I think that 
is a legitimate cause of irritation. 

1342. One sometimes hears of the expense of living 
being a deterrent to young men coming into the Militia. 
I am assuming, for the sake of argument, that the 
legitimate expenses can, in a well-managed regiment, be 
met out of the otticer’s pay and allowances—the expenses 
of training—by strict supervision. Has it ever been 
sugyested to you that there are other expenses incurred 
which mount up in camp, expenses wil might be met 
by branches of the Engineer Department and so on— 
preparations for the ofticers’ mess, stoves, and so on i— 
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1364. That_makes the great difference. One is an Lt-General 
additional officer and the other is already an existing Sir Jan 
officer 1—Yes. Hamilton. 


1365. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Only one other question, 26 May, 1903. 


Yes, I daresay their expenses might be with advantage 
lightened in these camps. 

1343. I think you had a good deal to do some years 
ago, with the musketry question ?}——Yes. 


1344. Looking over the Regulations I think I find 
that in the Artillery the trained soldier fires 10 
rounds and the Artillery recruit 20 rounds as a militia- 
man }—Yes. 

1345. Whereas the Infantry recruit fires 85 rounds 
and the trained soldier 50 rounds?—In the militia do 
you mean ? 

1346. In the militia ?—I thought it was 150 for the 
recruit and 90 for the trained soldier ? 

1347. I took it recently from the Equipment Regu- 
lations : I think I am nght substantially. Would you 
consider that that training would have to be increased to 
make them fit to meet good foreign troops !—Certainly. 
On the other hand you largely increase the amount of 
ammunition ; there is still less time to fire it off in. 

1348. I was just coming to that. Keeping it 
purely within local conditions so as not to affect the 
fibour market more than can be helped, or the con- 
venience and time of the men themselves, do you think 
jt is possible that a certain amount of routine and 
barrack room and barrack syuare drill of the militia 
could be done in a short winter training and have the 
summer training shortened also, say for three weeks, for 
musketry and field training purely ?—-I think it is a 

uestion really for the Inspector-General of Auxiliary 

‘orces, who would tell you how it would affect recruiting. 
I think if it met the convenience of the men it would 
be an admirable thing. 

1349. (Colonel Satterthwatte.) You were not at the 
School of Musketry when these new Musketry Regula- 
tions were issued 1—No. 

1350. With regard to your proposals as to the com- 
mand of volunteer brigades, you said that for the 
Brigade-Major you would have the very best brains in 
the Army, a specially appointed Staff officer as Brigade- 
Major }Yes. 

1351. And you would have a brigadier appointed 
ad hoc 1—Yes. 

1352. That would not be e.r-oficio the district Colonel 
as is the present system }--No. 

1353. I do not known whether you know that the 
present system is that when the depét Colonel does 
command the volunteer brigade he has to take his 
brigade-major from one of the officers serving at the 
depot +-Yes. 

1354. Who may or may not be one of the very best 
brains in the Army +—I know that. 

1355, You are not quite in agreement with the present 
system +—No, I do not like the present system. 

1356. Then in the event of your appointing, or there 
being appointed a Brigadier ad hoc to these Volunteer 
Brigades, of which tiere are 46, do you think there 
would be qualified ofticers on half-pay, with possibly 
one or two from outside, to fill the whole 46 brigades ?— 
Yes, there would be. 

1357, And you would entrust the whole training and 
inspection of the brigades to those officers !—Yes, 

1358. I do not know whether you know that in some 
cases there are Volunteer Hrigadiers told off from the 
regimental depots who on mobilisation are sent away to 
the Field Army 1—No, I did not know that. 

1359. I understood you to suggest that you would 
abolish the present battalion adjutant for Infantry }— 

es. 

1360. And substitute this highly trained staff-officer ? 
—Yes, the Brigade Major. 

1361. And you would bring back from half-pay, at an 
increased allowance, a certain number of half-pay 
Colonels to command the brigades 1—Yes. 

1362. Have you worked out or thought out at all the 
difference in the relative cost }—I cannot say. I could 
ask the Accountant General ; but 1 am perfectly sure 
you would show a saving on that. I have forgotten 
how many Volunteer Battalions there are, but there are 
over three hundred officers seconded as Adjutants whose 
cost would more than meet the expense of a Brigadier, 
a Brigade Major, and a cheap Volunteer Adjutant. 

1363, (Sir Ralph Knox.) You would have to make an 
additional adjutant, whereas you have already a 
colonel Yes, 
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and that is with regard to the supply of officers that are 
Tequired in time of war, the extra officers that are 
required to fill billets and vacancies. If there were any 
possibility by means of a ballot or in any other way cf 
getting as many auxiliary officers as we wanted, sup- 
posing there were an unlimited supply, as there is for 
the line, do you think that it would do, if the establish- 
ment of officers for the Militia, the Volunteers, and the 
Yeomanry were made relatively very much larger than 
it is for the line, so that they TtahE Les drawn upon for 
officers in the event of war, without deteriorating the 
unit to any material extent ; that is to say, if the unit 
has say thirty officers now and you were to raise’ the 
establishment in peace time to forty, it should be able 
to spare ten, if you had an unlimited supply, which at 
present we have not ?—Of course, it is absolutely the 
other way. 

1366. Do you think that is at all a satisfactory sys- 
tem ?—I think that might be a very good way of getting 
reserve officers. 

1367. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) As regards what you 
said about the command of volunteer brigades, you per- 
haps are aware that that is identical at almost all 
Points with the proposals J made many years ago ?— 

es. 

1368, You would agree with the reason which caused 
me to suggest it, that there should be a thoroughly com- 
petent ofticer able to supervise the training of the 
commanding officers of volunteer battalions as well as 
the training of all the other officers of the battalions — 

es. 

1369, That the volunteer commanding officer requires 
over him an authority who can see that he is training 
his battalion properly, and give him instruction ?--Yes. 


1370. There is no such person at present }—Does 
not the ofticer commanding the regimental district take 
that much upon himself 4 

1371. It is possible that in recent years that officer 
has been able to train them ; but at any rate when I 
was a volunteer it was not so. I take it from what you 
said about the time which would be required to train 
volunteers toa high standard by putting the men of the 
volunteer battalion into the cadre of the line battalion, 
that in your opinion, in the formation of a military body, 
in the training of troops, the vital thing is proper offi- 
cers }-- Undoubtedly. 

1372. If, therefore, this Commission is to he able to 

make any suggestions to the Government for the greatlv 
increased efficiency of the Volunteer Force, which ap- 
parently is necessary, you would say that the first thing 
1s to find the means of giving the Volunteer officers the 
necessary training and the necessary qualifications }— 
Certainly. 

1373. Now what is the qualification of an officer ; 
what are the essentials of a good otticer !—The first es- 
sential is personal courage ; the second is knowledge, 
gained either by study or experience. 

‘4. Then, of course, you do not propose any system 
ructing in personal courage ?--You cannot do that. 


1375. The next thing is knowledge ; that is to say, 
there are certain subjects which the volunteer ofticer 
must learn and master ]—Yes. 

1376. Some of that he can do from books ? -Yes. 

1377. Beyond that he requires a certain amount of 
practice }—Yes. 

1378. Now we have at present in the Auxiliary 
Forces two different ways by which’ instruction 
is given, the Militia system and the Volunteer 
system. The Militia system is a copy of the 
traditional system that used to be in vogue in all armies. 
When you get the men, you think they must all live 
together in one house, either in barracks or in camps. 
While they are there, they are in a modified state uf 
slavery, they cannot go out or in without permission, and 
then they daily practise certain exercises and drills, 
that is the militia system, and the Militia have 
merely that system; they are brought together for a 
certain time. The Volunteer system is different, The 
Volunteer lives in his own house, but at certain times, 
fixed partly to suit his convenience, he attends and has 
Jessons, which may take the form of drills or any other 
kind of instruction ; and until a few years ago that was 
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the only way in which a Volunteer was instructed, either 
the private or officer. But some years ago the practice 
was introduced of bringing Volunteer battalions, or those 
who could go, for a week into camp. _ Have you formed 
any opinion as to what can be done with what I call the 


* Volunteer method, that is, the method of giving lessons 
e 


at certain intervals without a common dwelling and liv- 
ing together ?—I think a great deal can be done in that 
way, but I think there are certain things that cannot be 
done. I think, for instance, a night march or a night 
alarm and outposts, and things of that sort, whici would 
be easily practised in camp could not be practised under 
the system of men being scattered and just working in 
groups. 

1379. In my question I have tried to distinguish those 
systems in order to lead up to this point. When you 
have a comparatively limited time during which you can 
get your body as a whole into camp or barracks, would it 
not make the exercises which are there done very much 
more valuable to all concerned, if you have had a good 
many of the other sort of lessons as preliminary /— 
Undoubtedly. 


1380. That is to say, you attach great importance to 
the learning of lessons as well as to mere drill ; to under- 
standing of evolutions, and of the reason why!~-That is 
the reason why I want a first-class staff college man as 
Brigade Major to go round and help these fellows, to 
lecture to them, discuss things with them, and take 
them staff rides, if he can, and all that sort of thing. 


1381. With a view to improve the efficiency of the 
Volunteer officers —Certainly. 


1382. And as regards the subjects he has to be taught, 
what do you coneider the most important subject for a 
Volunteer officer to thoroughly understand ; would you 
say it wae tactics, the art of handling his men on the 
ground against an enemy ina situation?--I think that 
Is absolutely the most important 


1383. Then would you say he cannot become a master 
of that by merely reading the text books, but that he 
must have some kind of practice in dealing with the 
different situations 1—He must. 


1384. Either in manoeuvres or exercises on @ map, 
or problems to solve ?—He must. 


1385, Or Kricgspiel He must. 


1386. And that those different forms of exercise, either 
Kriegspiel or problems set with reference to a map, or 
exercises set on the ground with or without troops ; 
that only by practising those can a man acquire the 
tactical judgment as distinct from the sort of tactical 
knowledge by which people answer questions !--That is 
80. 


1387. You do not attach much importance to the 
power of being able to answer questions set ina paper 1— 
0. 


1388, So much as being able to solve a problem!— 
And preferably in the field. 


1389, A great deal of that instruction could be given 
to people who were not living in barracks or camp 1-- 
Yes. 


1390. I mean the officer ?--Yes. 


1391. He could learn it in his own study if he has the 
right books and goes about in the right way, and has 
occasionally someone to set him right }—Yes, he could 
learn a great deal. It is most desirable, however, that it 
should culminate by something in the field. 


1392. If he has had a reasonable course of that sort of 
training in the study, and supposing he has had lessons 
in these exercises from the Brigadier, you would expect 
him then when he came to manoeuvre with his men on 
the ground, to do very much better than if he had not 
had that training ?—Infinitely better. 


1393. And you think that, with that kind of training 
the value of the Volunteer officer could be improved t-- 
Yes. 

1394. Always provided that he had so much 
practical drill as to enable him to effectively handle his 
men ?— Yes. 


1395. Then would you to-day attach very great im- 
portance to the kind of virtuosity at close order evolutions 
that used to be thought much of a few years ago ?—I 
think that has gone down in its value. But a certain 
amount of the power of drilling his men is necessary 
too; for one thing it gains him their respect, but still, it 
js not so important as it was. 
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1396. But if you had troops which had not been taught 
very many of such evolutions, but could do them with 
perfect accuracy, that would not deter you from using 
them against a foreign enemy ?—No. 
¥ 1397. Provided they were good in skirmishing }— 

es. 


1398. Could use the ground and could shoot 1— 
Certainly. 


1399. Now how many rounds of fire in a year, ball 
cartridge against targets or marks, have the best troops 
in the world—whatever you like to call the best troops: 
What should you call a high number of rounds to be- 
fired in a year ?—3U0 is the highest. 


1400. Then if a Volunteer fired 300 rounds a year 
under supervision, you would expect him to be as good 
a shot as the enemy he was likely to meet !—Yes, the 
Gormiae and French soldiers do not fire nearly as much 
as that. 


1401. You would be quite content with 300 rounds a 
year 1—Yes, thoroughly content. 


1402. And the number of dill evolutions that you 
would wish to teach the men whom you were going to 
command against the foreign invader would not be very 
large 1-—-No. 


1403. A few short, sharp practices constantly might 
enable troops with good officers, who understood their 
business, to master those evolutions well enough for 
you 1—Yes. 

1404. Beyond that you would require these troops to 
be taught the art of skirmishing?—Yes, using the 
ground. 


1405. The theory and practice of reconnaisance and 
outposts 1—Yes. 


1406. Anything else 1—No, that is enough. 
1407. That is the main thing 1—Yes. 


1408. If the officers were good, that is if the officers 
acquired the sort of skill that you think desirable, and 
if arrangements were made for the Volunteer to take 
three or four times the number of lessons in the year at 
his Headquarters or his home that he now takes—you 
are aware that the trained Volunteer now is required by 
Regulation to attend only twelve times a year at his 


deedquarters and that ifhe goes for a week to camp he 
. no longer required to attend at headquarters at all ?— 
es. 


1409. Supposing that the requirements were raised to 
an attendance once a week through a certain part of the 
year, say 40 lessons a year instead of 12, and that in 
addition ranges were provided—you know at present 
the difficulty of the Volunteer is that he has nowhere to 
shoot 1—Yes. 


1410, Supposing ranges were provided and the Volun- 
teer was encouraged to shoot 300 roundsa year and take 
40 lessons in the year, would not 40 lessons enable him 
if he had been fairly well drilled as a recruit, to learn 
most of the principles of those things that we have been 
discussing. Do not you think that in 40 lessons you 
could teach him outpost duty, the theory of skirmishing 
and advance guards !—I think it would depend a good 
deal on where you were and what facilities you had of 
taking him on to the ground, and so on, 


1411. That is only the first half of the sentence really. 
Tam saying, supposing that while we have him at home 
and merely get bis weekly attendance of an hour, we 
give him theoretical lessons and such necessary drill as 
he requires, and such musketry practice at ranges as he 
requires and then we can give them either a week or a 
fortnight in camp on suitable ground where there is 
constant tactical practice, do not you think that in that 
way we might in a year or two get the Volunteers to a 
very much higher standard of fighting value than they 
now have 1—I am sure of it, 


1412. Youthink in any case those would be the lines 
along which progress should be sought 1—Yes. 

1413. You have seen the Prussian Infantry in recent 
years (Yes. 

1414. Do you think that they are on a level of per- 
fection which would be unattainable by the most 
enthusiastic Volunteers with plenty of encouragement 
and with such a brigadier as you have described, giving 
very much enlarged attention, and each volunteer 
passing through a progressive course so that he was 
not considered a finished article until he had been @ 
volunteer, three, four, or five years, each year going to a 
higher class !—Assuming a keen volunteer who went 
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through the curriculum that you describe and who had 
also the advantage of suitable ground near at hand to 
train upon, then I think after five years he should be 
able to hold his own with a regular soldier of the 
Prussian Line. 

1415, Supposing that you had available the present 
number of Wolunesers, and that they had been run on 
those lines for several years, four or five years—I[ 
suppose you do attach some importance to the keenness 
and zeal of these people. You think they have some 
keenness and zeal {—I think they have a great deal of 
keenness and zeal. 

1416. Would you be afraid to take it on with an 
invader, with such troops!—You ask me whether, 
supposing they had been going through this training you 
speak of 

1417. Supposing that had been the systen for several 
years !—And we are to take it on without any Regular 
troops, man to man with an invader, foreign picked 


troops ? 

1418. Yes?—The point I would like to make in 

answer to that is this: That when I gave the imme- 
diately preceding answer I compared an individual 
Volunteer who had been working in this way under 
favourable conditions for five years with an average Line 
soldier of a continental army. I think if a continental 
army invaded this country they would pick their troops 
very carefully; these troops would also have been 
accustomed to mancwuvre and work in large 
numbers which our men would not. Therefore 
I should not be satistied to have the fate of 
this country depending on the Volunteers you have 
described unless I had a considerable numerical 
superiority ; and I am also assuming that under this 
system the Volunteers are properly organised in every 
way—brigadiers, commanders, transport, guns, and every- 
thing. 
1419. Now, there is only one other question I want 
to trouble you with—the foreign army. Almost every 
foreign army has its troops organised not merely into 
brigades, but the brigades into divisions, and_ the 
divisions, several divisions, into an Army Corps. Would 
you say that that arrangement has a good etfect on the 
training of the officers. Shall I specify what I mean 
by the “effect” 7—The dividing into that organisation, 
you mean. 

1420. The organisation of large units which are 
ready to be sent into the field in case of war after they 
are filled up from the reserves; the organisation into 
divisions and Army Corps !—There are certain reasons 
why it is necessary that continental armies should be 
organised in that way, which I could go into if you 
wish it. 

1421. But the question I am asking is as tothe effect 
of that kind of organisation on the education of otticers ? 
—I think it ought to be good myself ; I think they get 
thoroughly known to their immediate superiors in each 
grade ; they are not shifting out of their sight, and that 
the best men ought to get recognized more certainly 
than they would under a system where they were here 
to-day and there to-morrow. 

1422. The point which occurred to me which I wished 
to bring out is a little ditferent. When you have an army 
so organised, whenever you have a field day or any kind 
of exer whether it is with a company, or a battalion, 
ora reziment, or a brigade, it is always thought of as in 
the cadre of the larger body #-- Yes. 

1423. It is never thought of as going out by itself to 
fight a little war ; it is always put in as acting as part of 
the larzer body. And therefore in all the problems that 
the otticers try to work out with their men, in all their 
sham fights, there is the element of reality: that they 
are not inventing some strange reason why one battalion 
walking about in the middle of France should suddenly 
meet another battalion of a different nation and fight it, 
but there is always the basis of the organisation in view 
there. Therefore they are accustomed to think of their 
problems under one of the war conditions, which is, that 
they are part of a larger organisation ?—Yes ; our people 
are not, of course. 

1424. That is an advantage in the training of the 
otticers abroad 7—Yes. 

1425. And that is an advantage which to some extent 
would be gained if the Volunteers were organised into 
brigades with permanent commands ?--Yes. 

1426. (Lteut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Are you satisfied 
with the present system of training the Militia with regard 


to musketry 1—-I left the Musketry School some years 
ago, so that I am not very much in touch with the 
question. I was dissatisfied with the musketry training 
ot the Militia when I was Commandant there, chiefly 
because it was always hurried through. 

1427. Has the number of men who join who are hope- 
less shots, and ever will be hopeless shots, been brought to 
your notice,and who will remain on year after year, clothed, 

paid and so on, and yet never can be made good shots t-- 

he Musketry Instructor's theory of course is that such 
men are rare. I believe they are more frequent than the 
Musketry Instructor thinks. 

1428. Do you not think it would bea wise plan to 
make all men go through a practical musketry pre- 
liminary drill, with a view to getting rid of this number 
of hopeless shots !--I think if the recruits were plentiful 
it would be splendid ; but recruits being so very scarce 
as they are you grab anyone you can get. 

1429. But in your opinion is such a man worth keeping 
in the ranks at all?--You cannot tell for certain by a 
preliminary test like that. In the German Army, after 
they have fired their first 30 rounds or so, the men who 
shot exceptionally well then shoot no more, and all their 
ammunition is taken for training up these lame ducks, the 
object being entirely to get a good medium standard 
and not to have crack shots. Iam not talking of their 
rifle battalions ; I do not approve of that system ; I do 
not think it is good; but it shows you that there is 
another point of view, that they take infinite trouble 
with these inferior shots. 

1430, But do you not think it would be a good thing to 
get rid of these men, this percentage, however small it 
may be, of hopelessly bad shots?--I think there is 
usually something for men like that to do. 


1431. Fatigues and so on ?--Yes, 

1432. You saw something of the Militia battalions in 
South Africa ?--Yes, ; 

1433, Are you aware that in many cases one-third of 
those who were sent out had not gone through a musketry 
course I was not aware of that. Of course, they had 
ample opportunities of practising when they got there. 

1434. From my own experience they improve 
enormously. There is only one other question that I want 
toask you. It was suygested just now that the vacancies 
or rather the deficiencies, of ofticers of the Militia might 
be to some extent remedied or filled by young officers 
possibly from Sandhurst, and I think you said you rather 
approved of the idea ?.-No, I did not think it would be 
a good thing to take officers away from Sandhurst ; but 
I thought it would be a very good idea if they hada 
college where they gave the young ofticers wishing to enter 
the Militia six months’ education. 

1434. T was going to ask whether, however good it was 
for the ofticers, it wonld not be bad for the men to be 
entirely dependent for thgir training upon young and 
inexperienced ofticers ?--No doubt. 

1436. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) In the War Office. Memo- 
randum that Sir William Nicholson gave in on the 11th 
of May, there was a mubile Army of 120,000 men, which 
we understand is made up of the 4th, 5th, and 6th Army 
Corps. Each of these Army Corps has six field batteries, 
to be supplied by the Auxiliary forces ?--Yes. 

_ 1437, IT suppose these must be supplied by the 
Volunteers ?--We have three Militia batteries now. Is 
that not intended ? 

Lage No, I think they are in the third Army Corps? 
es. 

1439. But there are 18 batteries altogether on the 

4th, Sth and 6th Army Corps to be supplied by the 

Auxiliary forces. They must be Volunteers t--I would 
wefer, if I had any say in it, to raise them from the 

Militia. 

1440. Then they are called field batteries. I suppose 
they must have to act as field batteries?—Certainly they 
would. 

1441. Then with regard to what is called “surplus 
volunteers” in the same Paper, there are 71 batteries of 
light guns for the defence of London. I suppose some of 
them would have to actas field batteries too ]—Yes. 

1442, How is it proposed to train them ?—-T may say 
that we have discussed this Paper at the War Oftice 
Council, but I have not been able to study it in its 
latest edition. 

1443. That is the Paper (handing the same to the wit- 
ness)*1—I see. 
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1444. Is it not desirable that these batteries should be 
trained to do field work as field artillery batteries }— 
Certainly. 

1445. You know what the allowance paid now for posi- 
on batteries is }—No. 

1446. They get £100 a year for their horsing and cer- 
tain up-keep of the mobile battery, for which they are ex- 
pected to do three mounted drills and an inspection. Do 
you consider that that is enough even to train them to 
move the guns about}—No, { do not think that is 
enough. 

1447, And you would therefore think it necessary that 
they should have (mobile batteries at any rate) more 
instruction in field work 1—I certainly think so. 

1448. And preferably, of course, in camp?—Yes. 

1449. Then you would approve of an allowance for 
having guns in camp /—Yes. 

1450. Which we do not get at present 1—Ne. 

1451. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) I wish to ask you one 
more question. In the contingencies which we have been 
considering generally throughout your examination. 
namely, the employment of Auxiliary forces to defen 
the country, of course it is an underlying condition that 
practically the whole of the Regular Army, for some 
reason or other, has gone abroad !—Yes. 

1452. Naturally if it was at home we should use it, 
but we must assume it has been mobilised and gone 
abroad 1—Yes. 


1453. We may take it as commonly agreed that when 
the Regular Army is mobilised there is a great need of 
ofticers and there is a large deficit of officers 1—Yes. 


1454. Would it not be therefore likely that these good 
officers whom you would appoint to the command of 
Volunteer Brigades, and as the Brigade Majors of these 
Brigades, would have been sucked away into the Regular 
Army before those Volunteer Brigades were mobilised }— 
Since 1899 Volunteer Adjutancies have become less 
popular, from the fact that the holders of these 

sts were not able to get away to the war. 

‘he same unpopularity might to some extent attach to 
the prosoaed Brigade Majors’ posts, as they would feel 
that they would be tied here. I should therefore call 
them Deputy Assistant Adjutant Generals, to tempt them 
as much as possible, and then I would insist upon it as a 
sine gud non that they were not removed under any 
circumstances. I quite admit that even so the regula- 
tion might be broken. 


1455, That is the point really. If these men are 
taken and put to Voiunteer Brigades it should 
be laid down in the most absolutely hard and 


fast manner that it could be, that they should not go 
away when the Army was mobilised for service abroad !— 
Certainly. 


1456. They must be kept back, otherwise the conse- 
quences would be of course deplorable —Yes. 
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Field-Marshal The Right Hon. G. J. Viscount Wotsetey, K.P., G.C.B., O.M., G.C.M.G., called ; and Examined. 


1457. (Chairman.) As we know, you were Com- 
mander-in-Chicf from November, 1895 to November, 
1900, Adjutant-General from November, 1882 to Septem- 
ber, 1890, with the exception of a year in Egypt, and 
Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces from November, 
1875 to November, 1876 ; and therefure we may reason- 
ably conclude that the question of invasion has very 
often occupied your attention ?—Very often. 


1458. And probably you have also thought what. sort 
of force it would be desirable to have to meet such an 
invasion, if it took place /—Yes. 

1459, Would you very kindly give us some idea of the 
amount of efficiency which the troops engaged to repel 
an invasion ougut to attain to in a general way 1—I 
might begin by saying that the subject, naturally, is one 
that has attracted my attention very many times in my 
life, and upon which T have written a great deal, as I 
think my friend Lord Derby will know, and I have no 
doubt that in his time there were many occasions on 
which the subject came up and I submitted Papers to 
the Government. As regards the quality of the troops 
which you have first alluded to, I think it very necessary 
to remember that if we are ever invaded, and I believe 
it to be quite a possible operation on the part of the 
French, we should be invaded by the very best troops 
France can supply, and, therefore, to imagine that you 
will be able to dirext a highly trained Regular Army by an 
army of Volunteers, or even Militia, is to my mind a wild 
hope. You have to provide a sutticiently large Regular 
Army to meet them, backed up of course by all the 
Militia and Volunteer Forces that you can find, and which 
are now tolerably well organised into Brigades and 


Divisions and attached to Army Corps. The force 
that we have always, 1 think, calculated upon—at least, 
that I have always calculated upon— as the force with 
which the French might invade us, and would invade 
us, if they came, would be about 200,000 men, and I 
think the basis upon which that was fixed was first of all 
the difficulty of carrying over a large number of men 
in one tide ; and then also, harking back to the time 
when the great Napoleon made his preparations to 
invade this country, the force with which he intended 
to invade England was 130,000 of the very best Regular 
troops he had, and he intended to carry them over— 
steamers, of course. were not then available—in two 
tides, in two crossings. Hé only had boats and cruisers 
enough for half his force ; and therefore, if he calculated 
upon landing 130,000 men in England, I think it is very 
just to calculate as a minimum that any invasion now 
would be made with 200,000 of the very best soldiers they 
have in France, and that is what you live got primarily 
to provide against. I think that the smallest number 
you should have of Regular troops in the country —it 
varies in those different Papers I have referred to—is from 
150,000 to 200,000 of our very best troops, of course one 
half of which would ne rily be Reserve men 
brought back from the Reserve to the Colours. It 
would not be necessary that those 200,000 men should 
be always present and marching about ready to embark 
in the first train which could be provided for their 
conveyance to the sea coast, but that they should be 
thoroughly well trained before they had gone into the 
Reserve and trained annually in some way or another 
during the time they remained in it. Those 150,000 to 
200,000 Regular soldiers, backed up by 20,000 of cur 
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best Volunteers and best Militia, would make the count: 
quite safe, in my opinion, from any force the Frenc'! 
could land here. I eliminate the action of our Navy 
from this calculation, for, of course, the invasion of 
England is only possible atter a heavy Naval defeat, or 
when our Navy had been decoyed from the Channel, 
and I believe both are contingencies that must be 
rovided against. I know how difficult it is to win a 
»attle on shore, and what the dangers and the risks are, 
»ro and con, on land, and how much greater they always 
have been and always will be and must be on the sea, 
and I therefore think it would be living in a fool's 
paradise were the English People to depend exclusively 
on the Navy for the defence of this country from invasion. 
We have the greatest and the best Navy in the world. 
Napoleon had the finest and the greatest Army in the 
world, and yet it was utterly destroyed at Waterloo. 

1460. But I suppose, when you speak of the Militia 
and Volunteers as being sufticient for the augmentation 
of such a Regular Army as you speak: of, you have in 
contemplation that there must a certain scale of 
etticiency which unless they attain they would not be 
of any use ?~ Certainly the highest standard we could 
get out of them. 

1461. Looking at them as they are at present, how far 
would that standard of etticiency be suflicient in your 
eyes!—Take the Volunteers. It is a very valuabie 
force ; there are a great many battalions in the Volun- 
teer force which are first rate—admirable in every sense, 
and that would be the most valuable adjunct to the 
Army in the first line; there are some that are in- 
different and there are some that are bad. The Militia, 
as you know, for the last twenty years has been used as a 
sort of nursery for the Line, and the Line has sucked 
away from it annually a large proportion of its best men, 
and therefore the residuum, as you see it on parade, if you 

‘0 to Inspect a Militia battalion, is not always what the 
Militia battalions were as I remember the Militia 
when first called out during the Crimean War. But still 
it is, to my mind,a most reliable force, and can be made 
much better than it is by a larger number of weeks or 
days allowed for its training. 


1462. Have you given your attention at all to the 
amount of notice which one might reasonably expect 
for preparations in order to get troops into regular 
training ?—I think you would have no time for 
training or preparation ; I fancy, if ever you are invaded 
it will be very rapidly indeed after the declaration of 
war. They always have their Army ready, and, as you 
know, our Army is never ready, because we will never 
pay the amount of money which is necessary to keep it 
In readiness ; I mean, even the Reserve. 

1463. So that we must not look entirely to that, and 
the efficiency, such as it is, of the Auxiliary Forces onght 
to be permanently maintained ?—I think so, and J think it 
ought to be of a higher standard than at present ; that is 
to say, the Militia ought to have a longer training than 
they have. 

1464. And you would say the Volunteers, too, for the 
same reason 1—Certainly ; the Volunteers are still more 
ditticult to legislate for in this respect. 

1465. Have you any notion what sort of training 
the troops ought to have, and ought to be prepared with 
as ‘Auxiliary Forces, to be blended with an Army of 
Regular troops to repel an invasion 7—It ought to be of 
a very high standard ; I do not expect it to be equal to 
Regulars, of course. 

1466. Have you any time in your mind —any annual 
Period —selich would be needed {—For both Militia and 

olunteers 7 

1467. Yes ; or for cither !—For the Militia, I think if 
ymi began by the Militiaman joining for six months and 
being steadily kept at work for six months’ training, that 
would effect a very great improvement in the Militia 
Force ; and, of course, the longer period you could give 
it for annual training the better. 

1468, You mean that every militiaman should once in 
his life have gone through a steady six months training ? 
—Yes, and after that with a month or six weeks of annual 
training he would be very good indeed. Every year he 
ought to shoot. 

1469. Then with regard to the Volunteers, what would 
de your estimate 1—As to the Volunteers, you cannot ask 
them, unless you change the whole constitution of the 
Ss to go into camp permanently for a month or six 
Weeks, 


1470, What I had in mind was not so much what was Field-Marshal 


possible with the forces as at present constituted but 


what would be necessary in a new force to be created to Hon. G. J. 


make the Volunteer a really trustworthy man !—1 think 
that you ought to give him the six months training I 
recommend for the M 

you would raise the whole character and efficit 

the Volunteer Force. 

1471. That each man should have six months regular 
training ?—Yes, at the beyinning of his career, during 
which time he ought to be kept hard at work. 

1472. (Str Coleridge Grove.) In this estimate of six 
months training you are assuming, I understand that 
you contemplate that the Auxiliaries will fight side by 
side with Regular Troops 1—Yes. 

1473. Would you consider that six months sufficient 
if they had to fight without the Regular Troops t—If you 
imagine that you couid trust them without Regular 
Troops to fight the best troops of France it would be 
madness ; it would be quite suicidal for the country to 
imagine that for a moment. 

1474. (Chairman.) You throw over all idea of an Army 
partly composed of Militia and Volunteers !—Absolutely, 
unless it is supported largely by Regular Troops, or 
unless you could persuade your enemy to be kind enough 
to adopt the same plan. 

1475, (The Earl of Derby.) Would you make it a pro- 
vision that the Field Batteries should be manned by 
Militia I think that would bea dangerous experiment ; 
I have never seen Militia that were capable of efficiently 
handling Field Batteries in action. 

1476. I understand that was in contemplation, and, in 
fact, that there were some batteries 1—There have been 
one or two ; there is one in Norfolk as faras I remember, 
and I think that is the only one I knowin England ; but 
I have seen them elsewhere; I have seen them in 
Canada, and I know exactly the amount they do know 
and which you can impart to them, and, of course, if the 
worst came to the worst, the idea 1 always had in my 
mind was, in case of invasion suddenly, to convert our 
garrison gunners and put them into our field batteries, 
and to send our Militia and Volunteer Artillery into 
our big batteries for large guns. That would be only a 
last resort. 

1477. Of course you are aware that at all events on 
paper, some of the Army Corps are really principally 
equipped with batteries manned by Militia #—That is 
the 3rd Army Corps only ; the first two have none but 
Regular Artillery. 

1478. In your calculations, when you are speaking of 
the defence of the country, have you had in mind the 
troops which might be beyond sea, for instance, troops 
which are to be sent to the Indian frontier, or to reinforce 
our possessions in other parts ?—Quite apart from the 
defence of this country? 

1479. Yes ?—I think if I might divide the whole duties 
of the English Army I should put them into four heads. 


The first is to act as a Reserve to the Police in upholding 


Law and keeping order at home ; secondly, the defence 


of the country from invasion ; thirdly, the provision of 
a force such as you mention in the event of war threaten- 
ing, to reinforce India or any Colony that might be 
threatened ; and lastly, to furnish a force that I think 
ought always to be in existence in England, and, if 
possible, kept up to full war strength, of say 10,000 men, 
ready to take the field at the very shortest notice for 
anything like foreign expeditions—small wars as I might 
call them. I think those are the four principal divisions 
into which I would divide the duties of our Regular Army. 

1480, You have spoken of the depletion of the Militia 
at the Crimean War time, drafts being sent to the Line 
battalions in the field. Would that happen under the 
scheme you have in your mind, or would you provide 
for it otherwise ?—You mean in the event of a war 
abroad ? 

1481, Yes?—In the event of a war abroad, and for 
most wars, and for wars of anything like ordinary 
length, unless drawn out very much indeed beyond all 
calculations, I think our first class Army Reserve ought 
to be able to keep up to its full establishment whatever 
Army we sent abroad for any particular war. 

1482. And you would not look to the Militia or Volun- 
teers in any degree for foreign service ?—Of course I 
have the Militia Resorve in my mind, because that we 
always put our hands upon. The old Militia Reserve 
was always available to be put into the Line at any 
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1483. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Those conditions have 
been done away with !—That is since I was dealing with 
the matter. The Militia Reserve, if I may say so, was 
looked upon by us as a very valuable asset. 


1484. (he Earl of Derby.) I am asking you the 


9 Jnne, 1903, Westion, otherwise we should be counting the men twice 


over,—the men who would go out to supply casualties 
abroad and who would be drawn from the forces at 
home !—Yes. 


1485, Have you any information to give us about 
garrison regiments, the older men ?—I am all in favour 
of them, because they are a most valuable asset also, and 
in the event of anything like trouble, and our having to 
send a large army abroad, it is very desirable indeed that 
we should have all the fighting men we possibly could 
have—the old soldiers collected together into our 
garrisons as troops, in the same way as we used those 
28,999 or 30,000 men we raised during 1899. 


aes (The Secretary.) The Royal Reserve Regiments 4 
es. 


1487. (The Earl o/' Derby.) The last paragraph of a 
Memorandum which has been given us points out that 
“The experience of the Boer War proved that a large 
number of Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers were 
willing to accept foreign service in support of the regular 
army. It is a question whether, in the event of hostilities 
occurring again on such a scale as would require the 
employment of the whole of the Regular Army, any 
force should be organised in peace time with this object, 
either (a) By attaching to enlistment in the Militia the 
legal obligation to serve abroad in a time of great emer- 
Roney. (b) By organising special sections of the Militia, 

Yeomanry, and Volunteers with similar liability.” Have 
you anything to tell us about that 1—No, except that I 
would highly approve of it ; it would be a very desirable 
thing. They would not be called up I presume until the 
First Class Army Reserve was actually expended, and by 
that time, being constantly under arms, they would have 
learnt to shoot very much better than they could be 
expected to shoot whilst belonging to the Militia or the 
Volunteers, and they would be more efficient as regular 
soldiers to be drafted into the regiments to which their 
Tegiments were aftiliated. 


1488. If they were used for service abroad, would it 
be your opinion that they should be sent as individuals, 
or should they be attached by companies with their own 
officers ?—No, I think it would be much better to 
send them and to disperse them amongst the companies ; 
they would certaint shake down into being better 
soldiers more quickly. Supposing the Lieutenant- 
Colonel commanding a battalion were asked whether he 
would have an additional hundred of that sort of man 
in a company or have the hundred divided among the 
eight companies in existence, every man would say that 
he preferred having them distributed throughout the 
eight companies. 

1489. You are aware, of course, that the Volunteers 
were sent abroad in companies of their own ?—Yes. 

1490. With their own officers 1—Yes, and did very 
well, I believe. 

1491. I wanted to ask your opinion about that ; they 
did well?—No doubt. 

1492. But still you would prefer even in their case 
that they should not go out as separate companies 7— 
No, I would sooner not; you would have to change the 
organisation of your Army for the field completely by 
adding on other brigades or divisions to it ; if you said, 
“T am going to send an Army of 100,000 men into the 
field,” and you divided it into divisions and brigades, 
the brigades then would consist of a certain number of 
battalions, and it would be more desirable to keep these 
battalions up to their full strength than to let them fall 
below that strength considerably and then put on so 
many battalions of Volunteers or Militia to make up 
the total. 1 hope I make myself understood. 

1493. With regard to the officers of the Militia, what 
improvements do you consider could be made in their 
engagement and training !—I think they have done sur- 
prisingly well ; I have always been lost in astonishment 
at the way the Militia ha s done even on their 
Annual Training; I have inspected so many of them 
that I can speak with authority on that subject, and it 
has always surprised me how well they turn out, and 
how well they have done. I think this Boer War 
has shown us also how very adaptable they are to the 
incidents of active service in the field. 


1494. But to place them on an equality with other 
officers they would require to have greater opportunities 
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of training than at present? I think if you ask me, as 
you did just now, what I would recommend to 
improve them, I would recommend that every Militia 
officer should certainly be attached to a Line Battalion, 
if possible, every year for a short time, and certainly 
every two or three years. The more he is associated 
with the discipline of the Army the better. If I may 
say so, many of the remarks I have made are based upon 
the fact,I give it as my experience of active service in 
all parts of the world and with all species of troops,that the 
basis of all success is discipline absolutely, whether it be 
a storming party, a fight of any sort, or a stand up 
battle it is the same thing; it is the discipline of 
an army that enables it to win whether against superior 
or equal numbers. In all our arrangements we should 
keep that fact steadily before us as the great object of all 
our training. We should specially impress it upon our 
ofticers and teach them the value of discipline, and afford 
them that practice of command which is not to be learned 
out of a book, nor by taking a few Volunteers to a park 
on a Saturday afternoon. Discipline, as far as I know, 
is a growth, and it is rather a slow growth, and the 
power of command is coupled to it, and is onl 
acquired by an officer or sergeant being associated with 
disciplined troops and having the practice and habit of 
commanding them. To give a cominand and find it never 
questioned but absolutely obeyed without any thought of 
argument, or any consideration of whether it be right 
or wrong or good or bad, that is the basis of discipline, 
and discipline, as I have said, is the basis of all success 
in war. 


1495. Do you think you would have any difficulty in 
getting young men of a proper stamp to submit to train- 
ing for the periods you have in your mind ?—After my 
associations with Volunteers and Militia, I should say 
they are always prepared to learn anything you ask them 
tolearn. Give thetn time and there is nothing you can 
ask them to learn which they will not try to learn and 

ut their whole powers into learning it, and they do 
learn it and learn it well ; but discipline, of course, as I 
have said, is not something you can learn in a week or 
from a book, it is not a thing you can be instructed in 
at a lecture, and you must have the absolute practice of 
associating shoulder to shoulder with armed men, giving 
them orders, and being obeyed absolutely and as a 
matter of course when you give the order, you must 
thoroughly understand what it means. 


1496, I think you are trying to follow up your own 
idea ; the discipline grows fiom association and from 
the habit as you say of obeying orders and acting in 
association with other people; that comes from 
experience only as you say, and cannot be learned from 
a book, but that very association argues that they must 
be a longer time trained 1—The longer the better. 


1497. If it is to come it must come by a longer train- 
ing than they have at the present time 1—Quite, and 
that is the difference, I think, between Volunteers and 
Regular troops. 


1498. How would you meet the difficulty of the with 
drawal of those young men, I do not say from their 
amuseinents only, but also from their various avoca- 
tions ; for instance, young men in business? You could 
probably hardly ask a young man to give up six 
months !—l think they give up a great deal already ; 
T think it is very wonderful what they do give up, an 
most commendable from the point of view of national 
spirit, how they give up so much of their holidays and 
their valuable time to learn what they do, and it is 
surprising how much they do learn. There is no man 
who admires them more than I do, or who is more 
sensible of it, but it is not enough. 


1499. The inconveniences of having to give up business 
are rather intensified—are they not?—if some have to 
give it up and others donot ?—Quite ; it also depends 
upon the character of the business of the men. 


1500. For instance in a commercial house, if it was a 
matter of course that a certain number of young men 
were to be withdrawn every year for a time, and if that 
happened in one house and not in another, undue 
advantage would be given, would it not, to the house 
which never spared any of its staff?—I suppose most 
commercial houses give their young men some furlough 
or leave during the year. 

1501. Is it not a little hard to expect _a man to give 
up the whole of his holiday Yes, but I. would recom- 
pense him in some way or another; I would 
pay the man who makes himself an efticient soldier 
very well for the time he was engaged in doingso: to a 
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great number of them, as far as my expericnce goes, it isa 
great source of amusement going into camp. 

1502. If everybody were subjected to the same 
liability would it not be easier to get men to submit to 
such a sacrifice 7—You come now toa very big question 
in which I entirely agree with you; I think it 
would be not only good for the Army, but very good for 
the State, and very good for the people that every 
young man arriving at a certain time of life should be 
compelled—men of all classes from the highest to the 
lowest—certainly for a month or whatever period might 
be fixed, of his carly career in life, to go into camp or 
into barracks and live in association with other soldiers 
—-other army men—and learn there what discipline is. 

1503. Theoretically that exists at present, does it not, 
under the Militia Act ?- Theoretically it does. 


1504. And that is an Act which is only suspended 


year by year Yes. 

1505. We are not speaking now, of course, of foreign 
service } —No. 

1506. Is it not the fact that no country has conscrip- 
tion for service abroad ?—{ do not think any country 


has. 
1507. The French and Germans use men drawn by 
volunteering from the Regular battalions !—Yes, but 
you see their colonies are so small they require very few. 

1508. It would be for the Government of the day to 
decide whether there should be such a change; but 
should we be justified, in your opinion, if we recom- 
mended, having these questions referred to us, that 
at all events it would be a good thing if every young man 
was to have training !—I think compulsory service of all 
the nation would be a highly desirable and useful object 


to secure. 
1509. And no substitutes —And no substitutes. If 
did it in our country, where the classes 


you 
are very decidedly marked one from the other, it would 


be fatal, and more so than in a republican country. 


1510. In the case of compulsory service and such 
limitations, would you still hold to the limit of six 
months for training ?—I should like to. If you put 
it in this way—whether I should prefer six months and 
a month for ever afterwards, or two months for six 
years, [ would sooner have the six months for the first 
year and the one month for the remaining five. 


1511. (The Earl of March). I would like to ask 
whether, under such circumstances of compulsory service, 
you would have one Auxiliary Force, or whether you 
would still have the difference between the Militia and 
the Volunteer forces }—Of course, if it is a matter of 
choice, I would prefer having only one, but under the 
present conditions under which we live in England I do 
not think you could expect to have the same numerical 
force that we now have in the Volunteers if you were to 
exact from them what I would recommend you to 
exact from the Militia. 

1512, And that would be that from force of circum- 
stances there would be twoclasses of Auxiliary Forces]— 
I think so ; I am afraid you could not get over that un- 
less you trebled the strength of the Militia. 

1513, (Sir Coleridge Grove.) I want to go back for a 
minute, if I may, and so to say begin at the beginning. 
You have told us that you think it would not be safe to 
tely upon the protection of the Navy alone to defend us 
against invasion, May I ask is that opinion formed 
simply from the examination of existing conditions or 
from a general consideration of what lias liapiiened inthe 
past when invasions have been attempted ?—Of course, I 
am not prepared to give any opinion as to the present con 
dition of the Navy, because I do not know anything 
about naval matters. I have no doubt our Navy 
ia better than it ever was before—in my own heart [ 
think that, and I think we have every reason to believe 
that, but 1 base my opinion simply upon history and 
the study of the possibilities of invasion and the opinions 
of the great men who have studied this subject before. As 
tegards an invasion of England, first of all I think the 
people who pooh-pooh the possibility of an invasion per- 

aps do not take the trouble to read up the opinions of 
men like Napoleon, to hegin with; I think it would be 
most instructive to every man who has ever to give an 
opinion upon these matters to go very intimately into the 
arrangements made by Napoleon for the invasion of this 
country in 1805. He went into the greatest possible 
detail ; he was only going to invade with, comparatively 
speaking, a small “army, which he thought would be 
Sufticient,130,0000r 140,000men ; bewasgoing totakethem 
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across in two tides—and he had made every arrangement 
for doing so, and as far as I read history and as far as I 
am able to judge he certainly would have invaded this 
country ; but we were saved by Calder’s victory against 
Villeneuve ; he gave up the idea immediately after that 
event. If you look back in the past, England has been in- 
vaded several times ; that is a point many people forget. 
Even as late as 1797, 15,000 men were sent in a Fleet from 
Brest to Bantry Bay ; General Hoche was sent in com- 
mand, but the ship he sailed in never reached Bantry 
Bay, and the second in command had not the nerve to 
land the troops. The French Government made a great 
mistake in not sending with this Expedition the Arms and 
appliances for raising say 150,000 or 200,000 of the Irish 
rebels. The country was in a ferment at that time, and 
there would have been no difficulty in raising that num- 
ber of men, and had this been done, I believe we should 
have had to reconquer Ireland with a very large army 
indeed. We were saved from it by Hoche’s non-arrival 
and by the qiarrelling. of his Second in Command with 
the Insh leaders of the time,for of course these 15,000 men 
could do nothing by themselves. But the fact of 15,000 
men, arriving in Bantry Bay on board a large sailing fleet 
direct from Brest without any opposition from the large 
British Fleet then cruising off Wrest, or without being 
seen by it, is the best answer I can give to the Navy when 
they say, “It is ridiculous to imagine that this country 
ever can be invaded as long as our fleets are effective.” 
In the year 1797 our fleets were effective, and notwith- 
standing that the French Fleet carrying a force of 15,000 
troops eluded our fleet and arrived safely in Bantry Bay. 
I have already referred to Napoleon » his scheme was to 
decoy our fleet away from the Channel, and in its absence 
to ferry his Army across in two tides. I believe our Navy 
tu be the greatest there has ever been in the world, and 
our sailors to be the finest there have ever been in the 
world ; no one can appreciate them more than I do, but 
to depend upon the Navy alone for the defence of this 
country, and to forego having an Army on that account 
would be the madness, We are told in ancient writings 
the gods used tosendthose to whom they wished to destroy. 
Those who believe and preach that, preach what is the most 
injurious doctrine which the English people could hear 

1514. And going on, assuming the possibility of an 
invasion, you would put your probable estimate of the 
force by which we might be invaded at about 200,000 
men of the best troops that a foreign military power 
could produce ?—Yes, about that ; there might be more 
or there might be less ; if they had command of the 
Channel for twenty-four hours longer they would send 
over perhaps double that number. 

1515. But the minimum task for which the defensive 
forces of England ought to be prepared, and to which 
they ought to be equal, would be fighting these 200,000 
excellent troops 1—Yes. 

1516. That would be the task that would be before 
them ?—Yes, not less than that certainly. 

1517. You have further said that you consider it would 
be an act of grave imprudence to entrust that task to 
Auxiliary Forces alone !—Certainly. 

1518. Withoutan Army of Regular troops to help and 
strengthen them ?—Certainly. 

1519. We have had a Paper laid before us by the War 
Office which says that a contingency is contemplated in 
which the mass of our Regular troops might be abroad at 
the time of invasion, and that the brunt of the defence 
of the country, [ think I should be justified in 
saying almost the whole of the defence of the country, 
may rest upon the Auxiliary Forces. 1] am, therefore, 
going toask you when answering the questions I am 
about to put to you to assume that the Regular troops 
are absent from the country 7—All uf them, yuu mean ¢ 


1520. The mass of them ; and that there remain be- 
hind only some recruits and medically unfit men and 
various cadres at the depots—to assume in fact, 
that the mass of the organised units, the fighting units 
of the Regular Army, are absent from the kingdom, and 
that under those circumstances we find ourselves 
threatened with invasion. Now to what condition of 
efficiency, under those circumstances, do you consider 
our Auxiliary troops should be brought up in order to 
make it safe for the country to rely upon them 1—How 
would you calculate the efliciency, in what way do you 
mean 
1521. Let me put it in this way: Supposing we were 
to determine now to begin to train them so as to fit 
them for that purpose, how much training do you con- 
sider they should have to begin with, and how much in 
succeeding years?—I think as regards shvoting they 
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the Line have ; they should be accustomed to their own 
officers for, { think, certainly six months, and know them 
well, and the officers should know them ; the longer 
you could give them after that the better, as regards 
drill and the possibility of moving them quickly and 
easily, and together ; but there would come in the 
question of officers, which is a most serious point. 

1522, I will come to that in a moment; for the 
moment I want to get the time and numbers, and I will 
take the Militia to begin with. What continuous train- 
ing do you think the Militia ought to have to begin 
with, and how much a year subsequently to fit them to 
meet this invading Army of 200,000 men ?—I have 
tolerably well answered that question already by saying 
I think they ought to have six months’ training in one 
block to begin with, and after that, every man ought to 
have two months’ shooting and training instead of the 
one month as at present. 


1523, You think six months’ continuous training would 
be sufficient 1—I should like to have it a year, but in 


six months he could be taught to shoot and many other 
useful lessons. 


1524. If I may explain, I do not want for the moment 
to go into what we can get, I want to know what we 
ought to have to make the country safe under thee con- 
ditions {—Will this explain it to you? That 100,000 
Regular troops landed in this ccuntry would be worth 
300,000 Militia as they are now generally trained with us ; 
that is my view. ‘ 


1525. May I put {t to you in another way : Supposing 
‘ou were given to-morrow the task of organising the 
Militia to meet Regular troops, and you were told you 
would have, in the main, only the Militia and Volunteers 
to rely upon, and very few lar troops at home, how 
long would you ask to be given before you would consider 
that the Militia and Volunteers were fit to meet these 
Regular troops !—You mean with their present officers ? 


1526. Starting from now, finding fhe officers as you 
could, and making a beginning t-—It is a very difficult 
question to answer directly, because you ask me to pit 
an untrained man against a highly-trained soldier. 
It merely comes to this: How long does it take to train 
a man to be a first-rate soldier? That is really the 
question that is involved in the question you ask. 


1527. Unless you have an excess of numbers on the 
one side {—Yes, that is just the point ; I think under 
those circumstances they might give me an unlimited 
number, double the number of the enemy, and if you had 
six months’ continuous training for everybody all round, 
and about one month cr six weeks’ annual training after- 
wards, I think you would be in a very good position to 
mect them. 


1628. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Without Regular troops? 
—No, never to fight without any Regular troops at all. 


1529, Sir Coleridge Grove contemplated that you 
would not have any—— 


(Str Coleridge Grove.) I asked you to assume all 
through that the Auxiliary Forces have to fight without 
any substantial aid from the Regular troops 1—Then I 
think you had better make peace. 


1530. Might it not be possible to bring them up into 
a condition in which they will be able to fight with 
reasonable prospect of success 1—Certainly, but then you 
would have to give them a corresponding amount of 
training to make tiem equal to the Regular soldier. 


1531. That is exactly what I want to get at 7—In other 
words, how long does it take to make a Regular soldier ? 


1532. That is your way of putting it; Iam asking 
you how long would it take to make 300,000 Auxiliary 
Forces equal to coping with 200,000 highly trained 
Regulars }I think the best answer I can give you is the 
answer that a German officer would give you—what the 
Germans exact from their men before they turn them 
into the Reserve ; if you wish to have men capable of 
fighting as Regular soldiers you have to train them as the 
Germans do, and keep them for eighteen months or two 
years and then turn them away and have them up for 
periodical trainings annually. T look upon the German 
Army as very much in the condition to which you refer. 
The great bulk of the German soldiers live in the 
Reserve but before he is discharged into the Reserve as 
an efficient soldier he is kept permanently with the 
Colours for two years and afterwards he comes up 

reriodically for some small training. I cannot take a 
setter illustration than what the Germans consider 
necessary. They consider two years necessary. 
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1533. Am I right in putting your views as being 
these—that if the Auxiliary Forces have to fight with the 
assistance of Regular troops you think they ought to 
have six months’ continuous training and a certain 
amount of training in succeeding years ?—Yes. 


1534. But that if they have to fight without substantial 
assistance from the Kegular troops, they ought to have 
two years’ continuous training ?}—Yes, and IJ think that 
statement is based upon the experience of the German 
Army and most of the foreign armies. 


1535. (Chairman.) In other words you say you 
ought to have the same training which your opponents 
have had /—Quite. 


1536. If it is one year, one year; if two years, two 
years, and if 20 years, 20 years 1—Yes, I believe the 
Germans think—and we know from experience what good 
soldiers they are—two years is sutlicient to make a 
thoroughly efficient soldier. 


1537, (Str Coleridge Grove.) Supposing our Auxiliary 
Forces considerably outnumbered the enemy that came, 
then somewhat less training coupled with increased 
numbers would probably do }—Yes. 


1538. I do not want to pin you down to anything very 
definite, but supposing we could outnumber them in the 
proportion of two to one, if we should be 400,000 to their 
200,000, about what training, speaking generally, do you 
think then would be called for ?—Do you mean without 
any Regulars? 


1539. Yes, all through I am going without any 
Regulars.—I should be very eats to face them at all, 
under those circumstances ; do not think that 
England without a Regular Army to defend it would be 
safe in the event of invasion. Of course you could 
always raise, as we did raise in 1899, some 28,000 old 
soldiers in a very few days, men that will do very well 
for a short campaign between here and Brighton; you 
could always thus pick up that number of men who have 
left the Reserve or who have taken their discharge, and 
if the King called for them in the same way as the 
Queen called for those I have referred to, hey would 
cejoin for the defence of the country, and would be of 
very great use because they understand discipline ; they 
know what discipline is, and how it affects an Army. 


1540. Then it amounts to this does it not, that if 
we do trust the defence of the country to the Auxiliary 
Forces, the training of the Auxiliary Forces ought to be 

ractically equivalent to that of the Regulars 1—Yes, 
T think so; I should take the model then of the 
German and foreign armies which lays down two years’ 
continuous service. 


1541, The real difference between the two would he 
that the Regular Army would be available for oversea 
duties and foreign garrisons, and that the other would 
be trained with a view to home defence 1—Yes ; I think 
that will be a very unfortunate constitution for the 
British Army, however, to divide it into two parts, one 
which would be always abroad and another which 
would be always at home. 


1542, But supposing you had to resort to conscription 
ou would have to depend, would you not, upon the 
‘olunteer Army for oversea duties 1—Yes. 


1543. And therefore it might become necessary to do 
this although there may be objections to it 1—Yes. 


1544. The quality of the troops, of course, depends 
enormously upon their officers. Have you considered 
at all how the supply and training of officers in the 
Auxiliary Forces can be improved? At present, as you 
know, we are largely below establishment both in 
Militia and Volunteer officers, and, in view of the 
contingencies I have mentioned, it would be desirable 
that their training should be as good as we can make it. 
Have you thought of any system for arriving at that }-- 
I should like to attach a certain number of officers to all 
the Line regiments in England—every Line regiment 
and the Guards regiments--all the regiments in 
England ; I would have a certain number of Volunteer 
and Militia officers always with every Regular Battalion 
at home, and giving them the pay of their rank, and 


Toying their expenses, would I believe enable you to get 
them. 


1545. Have you ever thought at all of a system of 
largely increasing the number of regular officers in the 
junior ranks so as to have a surplus which you ean turn 
over to the Auxiliary Forces on mobilisation or embodi- 
ment +I know from being Commander-in-Chief and 
Adjutant-General for a considerable number of years that 
the number of junior officers in the Army is much too 
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small; you will have very great difficulty at times in 
keeping up_your establishments in ofticers during war, 
and you will never get enough for all the expeditions 
we undertake so often ; when you take them from other 
Lattalions you weaken them so much that they are not 
efficient during the absence of these ofticers. There 
is no margin, and I should like to increase the 
number of ofticers in all our battalions ; the number of 
our ofticers is much less than it used to be. We used to 
have eighteen subalterns in a battalion. 

1546. We have had it in evidence before us that to 
supply the wants of the Regular Army, alone without 
counting the Auxiliary Forces, 2,000 additional otticers 
are required on mobilisation }—Yes, that is what we 
did require the other day you mean. 

1547. We had to find them the other day and we 
found them by taking them away from the Militia ?— 
Yes. 

1548, It would be very much preferable, would it not, 
on the other hand, if, instead of taking away ofticers from 
the Militia to go to the Line, we were able to take ofli- 
cers from the Bone and put them into the Militia !—No 
doubt. 

1549. And all that would point to the desirability of 
a very large increase in the establishment of regimental 
officers Certainly. 

1550. A very large increase it would come to, because 
in addition to this 2,000 we should want probably 
another 1,000 at least for Militia duties 7—Yes. 


1551, And you think there would be advantages in 
such an increase ?—Enormous advantages; I am quite 
certain that the number of junior officers at the present 
moment is far too small; I am not prepared to state 
a figure for it, because I have not the data by me, but I 
know that I felt when in office, that we had whittled 
down the numbers too low. We now require a larger 
aupply of officers for the reasons you mention than 
formerly, because in case of emergency we should have to 
supply many for commands and staff in connection with 
Volunteers, and we certainly would have a very large 
demand made upon us in the event of war for all these 
various etceteras. 

1552. I have only one other question, and that is 
about the equipment of the Auxiliary Forces. Do you 
consider that their equipment as regards guns, rifles, 
transport wagons and all the necessary materte/ which 
appertains to an Army is, under present conditions, 
sufficient 7—You megn for the regular Army ? 


1553, No; forthe Auxiliary Forces 7—We have none ; 
we have not enough wagons to equip the Regular 
forces of England, much less the Volunteers. I do not 
know what they have done now, but when I was Com- 
mander-in Chief and Adjutant-General, the actual guns 
in the hands of the Militia were obsolete ; it would have 
been a crime to ask our men to stand up and serve them 
in the face of modern Artillery, and I have stated that in 
printed papers submitted to the Secretary of State for 

ar. 


1554. In the hands of the Militia or Volunteers Of 
both, but principally of the Militia, because the Militia 
have more than the Volunteers in the way of Artillery. 
The only guns they could get were the obsolete guns 
of the hea the uns we condemned as useless were 
handed over to the Militia and Volunteers. 


1555. Therefore, under any conditions, whether fight- 
ing with regular troops or without them, an_ indis- 
pensable condition of etticiency is that they should be 
provided with proper equipment ?--Yes ; a larger number 
of officers anda proper equipment of modern guns. 

1556. Which at present they have not got ?--That is 
80. 

1557. (Colonel O’Callayhan- Westroyp.) I think you 
referred just now on this question of invasion to its 
only being possible after a heavy naval defeat I think 
it might be possible to avoid the Fleet ; you might land 
your troops when you had decoyed the Fleet away : 1 
egun by referring to the possibility of decoying the 
Fleet away, although I may bave forgotten it afterwards. 

1558, It would be presumably a possible danger ?-- 
Quite; I said, Napoleon based his prospect of 
invading England upon being able to decoy the 
English Fleet away from the Channel ; that was part ot 


his plan, 
1559. So that a heavy naval defeat is not an essential ? 


—No. 
91. 


1560, Another point upon that: Supposing we 
adopted our present system which, let us assume, is In- 
adequate for defence against the invading force, and that 
we relied practically for our defence upon the Fleet, does 
it not appear that that is tying our Fleet down to our 
coasts, or their vicinity, which might possibly interfere 
with their efticient employment in their other natural 
duties 7—I think, taking England as a fighting man, it 
would be like tying one of his arms to his side if you tied 
our Fleet down to the Channel ; after all, one of the 
greatest elements in our fighting power is that in our 
Fleets we possess the means of being able to strike the 
enemy at a distance from our shores. 

1561. And that, if we adequately provided for Home 
Defence upon land, our Navy would then be at liberty 
to do ?—Certainly. 

1562. There were some «questions asked as to the 
effect of Malitiamen being passed into the ranks of 
Regular units in time of war. Of course, you know that 
at present the system has been almost reversed ; the old 
Militia Reserve has been abolished, and instead a reserve 
has been created for the Militia itself. On that system 
under which the Militia instead of being a Reserve for 
the Regular Army has now a Reserve for itself, do you 
think it would more possible that Militia units 
specially trained, going through more than the ordinary 
Militia training, could be employed abroad if they were 
attested or volunteered beforehand 1—During time of 
war 

1563. Yes?—When you say abroad, if you mean on 
garrisons I think they would make admirable garrisons 
for, say Malta, Gibraltar, or any of the many other 
places at home or abrogd we have to keep, or for fortitied 
posts at the bases of operation, and they would become 
more effective every day. 

1564. Iam rather taking it progressively, but perhaps 
at first they might be taken out into such garrisons us 
you have mentioned, and they then might be fit for 
the lines of communications in any prolonged war, and 
as they improved they might work up into the fighting 
line ?}—I think yon might have the Militia for the tines 
of communication much earlier than that. 

1565. In fact their education would be progressive 1— 
Yes, I should say that when they had been under 
arms for six months they might go to the fighting line, 


1566. I presume then, having a number of Militia 
units who shot better than their fellows, and with this 
Reserve of their own in existence, it would be a matter 
of convenience on mobilisation to know, suppose you 
were still Commander-in-Chief, that you could lay your 
hands on 10,000, 20,QU0, or 30,0UC better trained Miltia- 
men who could be sent abroad for garrisons or the lines 
of communication /—It would be an iuumense addition 
to the Army. 

1567. And, in addition, having those troops so available 
withont any delay would mean that a certain number af 
Regular troops, young battalions and so on, might 
perhaps be lett for a few months at homu, and thereby be 
available in the ultimate danger of invasion !—I do not 
quite know what sort of battalions you refer to. 

1568. T will put it in this way : Supposing in a certain 
Force going abroad, no matter the size, 20,000 men have 
to be got from somewhere—20,000 men for the 
Mediterranean garrisons and lines of communication and 
so forth, not actually in the fighting line in touch with 
the enemy at first, and that there was still a danger of 
invasion and assuming a certain number of specially 
trained Militia units, if those 20,000 troops for service 
abroad were forthcoming froin the Militia 1t would leave 
20,000 Regulars at home who otherwise would have 
had to be sent abroad | Quite. 

1569. And those 20,000 Regulars might be more 
valuable at home as, shall we say, a stitlening of the 
Auxiliary Forces than if they were strung out on the 
lines of communication abroad {—No doubt. 

1570. Of course we have two assumptions before 
us, and I shall be glad to ask your opinion upon them. — 
Assume that we may have, on a serious war, to send @ 
Force of three Army Corps, or 120,000 men, abroad to 
reinforce our frontiers, let us say, two views have 
been submitted to us; one view Is that it might 
be four or five months from the declaration of war or 
hostilities becoming imminent before that 120,000 men 
could be despatched from our coasts. 1 presunic during 
that tive months it would make us much safer against 
invasion having our best three Army Corps at home. 
Supposing the sea command was not sufficiently 
determined to allow our transports to take the sea, 
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Field- Marshal during that five months which we take as an interval it 
The Right would make us tolerably safe as against invasion }— 
Hon. G. J. With our three Army Corps at Home? 


Viscount 1571. Yes 1—No doubt. 


1585. Would I be right in saying that the better the 
officers were the quicker the men would become fit to 
oppose an invader }—Without doubt. 


Wolseley. 
1572. During that five months also our Militia and 
Volunteers would probably obtain a better training than 
they ever had before 1—Certainly. 


1573. So that, as far as home was concerned, during 
those five months we might consider things pretty safe ? 


~-Yes, if you had that warning, but that is not likely in 
modern warfare. 


1574. The supposition is that the warning is rather 
forced upon us, that we cannot send our Army Corps 
over sea for five months, as the Navy may tell us it is 
not safe 1—-That the passage is not safe ? 


1575. Yes. What I am leading up to is that that five 
months may make things very safe at home ; but might 
not Very serious complications happen, let us say, on the 
North-West Frontier of India, or on cur Canadian Fron- 
tier, if for five months our available forces on the spot 
were left unsupported 1—Yes, but those are improba- 
bilities, I think. Of course it is possible. Take India. 
The people who are likely to come into contact with us 
have not got any organisation by which they might put 
a large army in the field to attack us during the interval 
you have referred to. 

1576. During the five months, say 1—Yes. 


1577. Of course, then, there is the other assumption 
that we might gain the sea command to such an extent 
that our fleet of transports could be despatched in, let us 
say, a month or six weeks from the commencement of 
hostilities. Then, our three Arnily Corps being put on 
board, say, within two months, supposing we commenced. 
our Mobilisation as soon as ever we could, that would 
mean that our Auxiliary Forces, our Militia and Volun- 
teers, would only have had six weeks or two months in 
which to brush up 1—Yes. 


1578. Now, I gather really that, assuming this most 
serious war, in which a great part of our Regular troops 
shall have been sent abroad, practically all except 
recruits who are being brushed up for first drafts and 
medically unfit men who, it is hoped, will become fit, it 
comes to this, that to make the country safe we must 
have either compulsion or inducement to get efficient 
troops for home defence —Yes ; I think, myself, the 
time has come for some compulsion being put upon the 
people to train in a military sense. 


1579. We have either to pay men to go through longer 
training or we have to obtain them by compulsion }— 
Yes. For myself, I think compulsory service would be a 
great national advantage to England from many points 
besides the actual military security it would give us. 


1580, It would improve the morale and physique and 
the business habits of the working classes and the 
classes affected !—Undoubtedly. 


1581. There is one matter which perhaps has struck 
you upon that ground of expense ; supposing we were 
driven to the inducement side of it : supposing a hostile 
force of, say, 100,000 picked troops were landed in this 
country, even if we were able to surround them, and 
either to overwhelm them or force them to capitulate 
within 14 days, during those 14 days I take it that the 
shock to our national credit and national finance from 
a hostile force being in England would be enormous ?—I 
only remember Lord Overston’s declaration upon that 
subject, and it was very serious indeed. 


1582. I thought possibly you might have heard some 
declaration of authority which I have not ?--I remember 
his declaration when he asked about the invasion of 
England ; he said it wasathing that must not be; 
the occupation of our Home soil would be, he said, 
destructive to our credit abroad, and to our prestige as a 
great commercial people and as a wealthy Nation—it 
would be absolutely overwhelmingly fatal to us. 


_1583. So that, considering the danger of such a finan- 
cial blow as that, it might be cheaper for us to spend a 
considerably increased sum upon what I might call 


pation defences (Upon national insurance I should 
call it. 


1584. I would like to. adopt that word—national in- 
surance. Then again, if our three Army Corps were 
sent out within six weeks or two months of the declara- 
tion of war, in order to utilise that six weeks grace it 
would be important that our Auxiliary Forces should 
have as good oflicers as possible 1—Certainly. 


1586. In fact the officers are really the serious 
question 1—Yes. 


1587. Officers thoroughly competent both to instruct 
and command 1—Yes. 

1588. I do not know whether in the very high offices 
you occupied you ever noticed that the supply of 
Militia officers fluctuated in direct proportion to the 


number of Army Commissions which were granted to 
them !—No, I did not. 


1589. I believe as a matter of fact that it is so, that 
if, say in any given year 50 more commissions are given 
to the Militia, that will produce far more than 50 young 
gentlemen entering the Militia as Second Lieutenants. 

will now divide the Militia officers roughly speaking 
into three classes for convenience ; first of all, Captains 
of a certain standing—men who ultimately would 
become field officers and commanding officers of 
units ; secondly, subalterns of a certain standing, of 
from three to seven years service, which would be about 
the general run; and, thirdly, the junior ofticers-— 
Second Lieutenants and junior Lieutenants, many of 
whom are at present army candidates. Suppose, and 
I think it is the fact, that we have a considerable 
dearth in the Militia of the first two classes, that is the 
Captains and the senior subalterns, the men who in 
fact mean to stay in the Militia all their lives, it would 
rather point to the fact that the inducement was not 
sufficient for them to stay there. I think as a matter of 
fact we know that during the last 15 or 20 years con- 
siderably more has been expected and exacted from the 
Militia in the way of work than formerly, and I think I 
would be correct in saying that the Militia now is a very 
much more workable thing than it used to be in old 
times when it was a country gentleman’s picnic ?— 
Certainly. 

1590, And that is quite as it should be, but, on the 
other hand, with a man who is a busy man, and who can 
only spare one month’s holiday in the year, if that 
holiday becomes really serious work it is not such a rest 
to him as it would have been under the old con- 
ditions, and therefore that very hard worked man has 
not the same inducement as he had of taking the Militia 
training as a holiday 1—It is a variety of work though. 


1591. The scarcity of these two classes of officers, that 
is to say the Captains and senior subalterns, the men 
who are really valuable to their regiment on mobilisa- 
tion, points to the fact that there is a want of induce- 
ment somewhere. Do you think if we were not able to 
get them by any other means it would be a gond thing 
to pay a certain annual gratuity to Militia officers of 
that stamp who had both passed the Schools of Instruc- 
tion and were favourably reported upon at the annual 
inspection !— I think, without going into the actual 
qualifications you would demand from them, it would be 
a very good thing to give Militia officers a retaining fee 
who were considered by the authorities sufficiently good 
to include in that class by examination or whatever test 
you might establish for them to undergo. There is no 
doubt that the inducements for the officers of the 
Militia to my mind are not sufficient ; and it is these 
young gentlemen who go in to get inte the Line very 
argely who supply you with subalterns at the present 
moment, and as you say good Captains are ditticult to 
get. I think you might get a good many more otticers 
who have gone into the Army for a short time and who 
have had to leave the Army for family reasons or pro- 
perty Teasons, to go into the Militia, and therefore 


would give them some inducement in the way 
of money to do so. 


1592. I was about to suggest that to you; we have, of 
course a comparatively recent order—I think it came 
out about 14 or 15 years ago—that an otticer of the 
Regular Forces should get retired pay for a period not 
exceeding 10 years by taking a Militia commission, but 
there is a certain number of other young officers, men 
with plenty of work in them, who retire from the Army 
with from 12 to 16 years service, and if, without any- 
thing like a breach of faith with them—and it might be 
either by some pressure or some inducement—you could 


get them to enter the Militia they would be very good 
otticers 1—Yes. 


1593. That is to say, if you mede their gratuities or 
pensions depend in some way on serving so many years 
in the Militia ?—Yes, I think that would bea very de- 
sirable thing to effect. 
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1594. And the inducement would take the form of 
giving them an addition to their retired pay or gratuity 
with the same annual bounty as you gave the young 
Militia officer 7—Yes. 

1595. At Present the Militia Second Lieutenant de- 
rives most of his training in the preliminary drill of his 
regiment ; there may be many recruits or there may not, 
and what he gets there and in Schools of Instruction is 
the only training he gets outside his annual training. I 
only suggest it to you in outline. Suppose that for the 
Militia we have something on a smaller scale like Sand- 
hurst, a college where they could learn the elements of 
their professional work, such as tactics, military history, 
alittle field fortification and a little drill, say in a six 
months course, these being things they do not get at 
present, and suppose we have such an institution as that, 
capable of receiving, say, about 900 young men in the 
year; that the officers entering Sandhurst as well as 
the officers of Militia who desired to enter the Army, 
could be passed through that, that there should be an 
examination at the end of the term very equivalent to 
the entrance examination for Sandhurst, trom which, 
let us say, 200 or 300 of the best might be taken, and 
that the others might have an opportunity of presenting 
themselves when they had done a couple of trainings as 
army candidates, that would mean, wou!d it not, that 
the young officers of the Militia and those of them 
who eventually do not go into the Army, but agree 
to remain in the Militia, would have a far better, 
primary training than they have at present 1—Of 
course the more highly you educate them in military 
subjects the better they would be_as officers ; as to the 
details of how you would do that I do not wish to speak 
offhand. There is no doubt that the more mili- 
tary instruction you give to a young man going into 
the Army, the Militia, or the Volunteera the better. and 
by making him pass certain examinations on military 
subjects, such as tactics, you would add to the value of 
the man as a soldier whether he belonged to the Volun- 
teers, to the Militia, or to the Regular Army. 

1596. And that preliminary training of the young 
officers might make them available and useful for doing 
valuable work on mobilisation, and so save priceless 
time in a national emergency !—Yes. 

1597. (Colonel Satterthwatte.) I think you stated that 
if there were from 150,000 to 200,000 Regular troops in 
the country, and you then had 200,000 of our best 
Militia and Volunteers, you would feel tolerably com- 
fortable as far as the defence of England was concerned ? 
—Absolutely safe. 

1598. Now I want to refer toa paper we have before 
us with regard to distribution. Assuming that three Army 
Corps, or 120,000 men. have been sent, say, to the Afghan 
frontier, then there are available certain troops in 
England, a certain number are told off for garrisuns?—Do 
you not think you are rather assuming a very distant 
operation—of very great magnitude ? There is no possible 
prospect in the near future, or even in the future as I 
can predict it at all, of three Army Corps ever going 
to the frontier of Afghanistan; say three Army Corps 
to the Continent of Europe if you like? 

1599, That will suit me quite well. Then there are 
150,000 troops told off to garrisons ; then there is a third 
mobile force for England of 120,000 men ; that is com- 
nosed, as we have been told, of the Fourth, Fifth, and 
Sixth Army Corps as at present constituted, and those 
areconstituted?—Do these Fourth, Fifth,and Sixth Army 
Corps exist ? 

1600. They either exist or will exist in a very short 
time }—Will they ? 

1601. They are composed of 35,600 Regulars, 39,000 
Militia, and 38,000 Volunteers; and besides that there 
are a certain number of Regulars and a certain number 
of Volunteers, and a certain number of Militia told off 
for garrisons, and a certain number told off for positions 
round London, and a certain number for depots 1—That 
is altogether outside the three Army Corps. 

1602. Altogether outside of the Fourth, Fifth, and 
Sixth Army Corps which are told off as a mobile force 
for England 7—As a stationary force, they are supposed 
to be only used for the defence of the Country. (A 
Memorandum * was laid before the witness). It is rather 
tno complicated to take it all in in a few minutes, but I 
see the general drift. 


1603. The general drift of what I want to get at is 
this: We have the garrisons of Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
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Regulars, partly by the Militia, and partly by Volunteers ; 
we have a force of Volunteers told off for positions 
round London, and in addition to that we have this 
mobile force of 120,000 men compesed of the Fourth, 
Fifth, and Sixth Army Corps, of which 35,000 are 
Regulars, 39,000 are Militia, and 38,000 are Volunteers ? 
—Is the composition of the Regulars known—or are 
they merely a scratch lot picked up ? 

1604, They are units.—They are in units found before- 


hand. 

1605. They are part of the Regular Army now, and 
they would be complete in units as battalions.—Would 
each battalion consist exclusively of Regulars, or 
rtly of Regulars, partly of Militia, and partly of 

Yolunteers ? 

1606. The Regulars would be absolute units, and the 
39,000 Militia in the same way would be absolute units, 
and in the same way the Volunteers, iu fact they are all 
detailed on the paper before you. As a mobile force 
does that satisty you ; does that take the place of and 
satisfy you in the same way as what you propose— 
159,000 to 200,000 Regular troops, and 200,000 of the best 
Militia and Volunteers ?—It is not nearly as numerous 
neither is the composition as good, so of course it would 
not satisly me. 

1607. I did not expect it to, but what I want to get at 
is, what additional force on this basis of improved 
Militia and Volunteers you would think necessary ?—I 
put down as a minimum 150,000 Regular troops because 

think you would have to meet about 200,000 of the 
very best troops that France could supply, and therefore 
I think you ought to have 150,000 as a minimum of the 
best troops you can turn out, and these men aided and 
backed up by a large force of Militia and Volunteers. 


1608. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Perhaps if I put the con- 
ditions in this way it would be clear. It 1s proposed 
that the mobile force for the defence of England 
should have a total of 120,000 men, and out of that total 
35,400 are to be regulars and 84,600 are to be auxiliaries ? 
—And that is to be the force with which you are to 
resist invasion ? 

1609. That is to be a mobile force independent of the 
Garrisons !—Then it would be absolutely inadequate both 
as regards numbers and as regards quality. 

1610. (Colonel Satterthwatte.) And you cannot state 
what further force of improved Militia and Volunteers 
you would think it necessary to make up for that ?— 
Additional to the 150,000 Regular Troops whom I 
desire asa minimum? I cannot contemplate a scratch 
Army, constituted as you describe, being able to meet 
200,000 regular soldiers in the field. I have been so 
often accustomed in my humble way in wars to fight 
with very small forces of first rate soldiers surrounded 
by a howling mass of enemies, in India and other 
places, that I am only drawing my conclusions from 
that; we always went into action with the utmost 
confidence, although in many instances we were fighting 
with men who were warriors by nature as well as by 
training, and who had almost no other occupation in 
life except fighting. 

1611. Then with regard to the officers for one minute. 
You do not think, I gathered from your evidence, with- 
out some system of compulsion we shall get the necessary 
number of officers to submit to the necessary training to 
officer the auxiliary forces properly ?—I think if you 
could hold out sufticient money inducement you would ; 
I do not mean to say they would make their fortune by 
it, but 1 am of opinion that you should compensate 
them for giving up their time; they give up a great 
deal, God knows, at the present moment, and if you 
make further claims upon them I think you are bound 
to compensate them for their loss of time and of 
opportunity of making money. 

1612. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) You expressed an 
opinion that you ought not to rely upon the Navy alone 
for defence, and I want to put a question to you which is 
merely a question of interpretation. 1 take it when you 
say that, you do not mean that you do not rely upon the 
Navy to do that which is its proper work ; it is nota 
want of confidence in the Navy as the Navy is, but in 
your opinion as a matter of prudence, seeing the uncer- 
tainties of war and the possibilities of mistake and the 
possibility that the unforeseen might happen, you think 
it would not be wise not to have some suffictent provigion 
for the case of accident and the case of the unforeseen 
happening ?—I think I would etate it stronger than 
you have stated it because the Navy has a great 
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exclusively the province of the Navy to defend thir 
country ; it isalso the province of the Army todo so. You 
started your question, or at least I inferred from it, that 
it was the object for which the Navy existed, and that it 
was their sole object almost. 


1613. No, I do not think that ; I am only putting this 
question because it was not quite clear to me what 
ground you take ; you are giving me the answer I want : 
you meant to say it was not entirely the province of 
the Navy, but partly the province of the Army !—The 
Army as well ; ot course if we had no Army, and we had 
todepend upon the Navy entirely, that might be a 
possibility, but you would have to increase your Navy 
enormously, and that would be more expensive even 
than the Army. 


1614. We are in this position, that we have applied to 
various authorities to be told what is the function of 
the Auxiliaries which form the subject we are asked to 
report upon, and we have made some enquiries as to 
what we are to regard as the functions of these forces, 
one of which we imagine to be to protect us against 
invasion 1—The Auxiliary Forces you mean? 

1615. Yes, at any rate to take their share in them ?— 
The land forces? 


1616. Yes. In the course of our enquiries we got a 
certain amount of information which leads us to suppose 
that the Admiralty view is that the Navy will take care 
of that, and if that Admiralty view is pressed—it would 
lead us to say there is nothing for us to do, because the 
Navy is doing this thing !—Nor for the Army either. 


1617. We have not got to the bottom of it, but we 
have had the opinion that there is no probability of more 
than 5,000 or 10,000 men landing in any circumstances 
unless the Navy is completely destroyed ; it is difficult 
for us to say we should reject the opinion of the 
Admiralty on naval matters, or that we do not think 
the Admiralty knows its business, but it is open to us to 
say that although we have no doubt the Admiralty 
understands its own business and is able to do all those 
things, still, admirals are fallible, and mistakes do 
happen in war even with good navies, and we do not 
consider it wise or safe to say that the country should 
rely on the Navy being a perfect machine and doing 
automatically and with guaranteed success that 
which at present the Navy hopes it will do?--The 
answer I should give if the Navy said that to me would be, 
that whilst I have no doubt the men who gave it were 
very able men, there are other admirals and generals, 
ati more illustrious, who have taken a diametrically 
opposite view, and for whose opinions I am bound to 
have a greater respect than I have for that of any 
admiral or general now alive, I mean Lord Nelson and 
Collingwood, both of whom believed in the absolute 
possibility of the invasion of this country, as did 
also the greatest of all human beings in my_ view, 
Napoleon, and also the Duke of Wellington. All those 
great soldiers and sailors helieved in the possibility of 
this country being invaded by a French force. If you 
have bigger admirals nowadays than Nelson and 
Collingwood and greater gencrals than Napoleon and 
Wellington to gainsay what they said, I have no answer 
to make them beyond quoting the experience of 
history, and that is on my side. 


1618 May I put it inthis wav? At this stage I am 
merely asking to get on paper the true nature of your 
views ; I thought from your first answers you were not 
giving a strategical opinion, but a sort of statesman’s 
opinion that it would not be prudent to rely on the 
Navy alone, even although the Navy thought it could do 
it all; but I now gather that you hold the opinion that 
in the strategy in defence of this country, you must not 
rely on the Navy altogether, and that it is not the work 
of the Navy to do is 7—It is their work to do it so far as 
they can but they are not sutticient. 


1619. You gave us an enumeration of the duties of the 
British Army, and you said the first was the defence of 
the country, the second a provision to reinforce India 
or any threatened colony, and the third to have 10,000 
men or some force of that kind ready at short notice for 
small wars }—-Those are the usually recognised objects 
for which we maintain an Army, and I put it forward 
that you have to send a considerable Army abroad as well. 

1620. By way of counterstroke 1—Yes, by way of 
counterstroke. 

1621. I noticed that first you said four and you gave 
three, and I thonght you had made a slip 7—No, I meant 
four, and that force I would put at three Army Corps. 
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1622. As a counterstroke !—Yes, 


1623. You would not make any extra or special pro- 
vision for a counterstroke would you: you would not ex- 
pect to make a counterstroke at an eatlystaue in a war {— 
Of course, that would so depend upon the circumstance 
of the momentand the Poweryouare at war with, and your 
own condition as regards your. Navy, that I think it 
would be almost impossible to go into details. 


1624. I put the question in a different way; you 
would not expect while you were sending three Army 
Corps for a counterstroke to hit the other side, that he 
was to invade you during that period 1—I do not think 
any soldier would recommend sending three Army Corps 
abioad to any part of the World unless he felt that 
the country was absolutely secure against invasion. 
What comes first, in all Military and Naval calculations, 
is the safety of the country from invasion. 


1625. That is what I meant when I said I would not 
send them at an early stage, but before sending out a 
large force for a counter-attack on the enemy, you would 
satisfy yourself that there is not much danger of an 
invasion while they are away 1—-Supposing you smashed 
up their fleet to begin with 

1626, That is what I had in view ; if you smashed up 
their fleet and had the sea clear, you are ready for a 
counterstroke !—Yes. 


1627. But you do not mean to have that twice over: 
the troops which you have used for the counter- 
stroke would be the same troops which at an early stage 
you have here for defence 1—Yes, it would form part of 
them. 

1628. There is just one point upon which you might 
give us very valuable assistance it seems to me ; it is all 
reduced to this as regards the Auxiliary Forces, that you 
hold that they have to face the best troops of a very 
good modern military power, and for that purpose they 
must be as good as the enemy ; at any rate, whoever is 
to face them, if you are not to havea very large excess 
ot numbers, your troops must be as good as the other 
power’s; the hypothesis that we rely upon the 
Auxiliaries in the absence of most of the Regular troops 
is one of the hypotheses that have heen given us to con- 
sider, and you say in that case the troops you have got— 
you may call them auxiliaries or what you like—must be 
as well trained and as good as those that have been brought 
against them. In all the questions that have hitherto 
been asked, you have put the standard of their qualifica- 
tions in terms of time. Could you put the standard of 
qualification rather in terms of attainment than in 
terms of time? It is not so much how long you would 
think they would take to learn it, but what it is they 
have to learn, It has also been brought out in regard 
to the officers, that it is far more important than with the 
Brivatess that is to say, not in the sense that you can 

lo with officers and no privates, but I suppose you say 
if you have first rate officers, your privates will soon get 
right ?—Yes. 

1629. But you might have very good privates and 
unless you have good officers you will not be able to do 
much with them ?—No. 


1630. Now [ should like you, if you can, to tell us 
what you regard as the necessary attainments of an 
ofticer in order that he can make his troops first-rate 1 — 
It is very difficult to describe in a short sentence what 
the qualifications for an ofticer should be, because you 
have to begin with his physical qualifications: he 
must be strong and healthy, his eye-sight must be good, 
and he ought to be fond of soldicring and fond of his 
men and proud of them, and have a great instinct 
of discipline and power of conmand, which is a thing 
that is not so easily acquired, and is yet of very great 
importance, and then he requires to understand tactics 
very thoroughly. I think those are the outlines of the 
qualifications for an ofticer. 


1631. You first of all select him with rezard to his 
physical capacity, and part of these qualitications are 
matters of choosing the man to start with; he has to 
have the right physique, and the right mora/e, and the 
right quality ; you want to pick a man of good breeding 
and fine physique 1—Yes. 

1632. Tam now talking of the attainment because it 
has been discussed in terms of time. You said as 
regards the men that they must have two years, 
but you wonld not say you could form an officer in two 
years ?- I think 1 could make a very good officer, not a 
great man; but I think if you would give me a young 
ofticer with the ordinary good physigue of an English 
gentleman, and with the amount of knowledge or the 
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amount of head power to go through an ordinary Fifth 
Form examination, or to go through a Public School 
in fact, I think in two years I would make him 
a very good officer. Ido not mean I would make him 
a general, but I would make him a very good regimental 
ofticer in two years. 

1633. In that time you have already told us you want 
him to get discipline, and you have said that is a thing 
that has got to grow, I suppose you say that discipline 
comes from being in a military organism and leading 
the lifel—A great deal; I think many of us learn a 
good deal of discipline at school. I am talking of the 
officers of the Army; we do not dome to the Army 
without having been disciplined at home more or less, 
our minds are disciplined, and then when you joina 
regiment you live in the atmosphere of discipline, and 
you see how highly it is appreciated, how much it is 
valued, and you seek to learn to value it in the same 
way as others who are above you value it. You learn 
how necessary it is for the management of a large body 
of men or the battalion you may be serving with. 

1634. And the disciplinary element comes from living 
in the atmosphere !—I think to a very large extent. 

1635. It is not a matter of learning lessons }—No, you 
cannot learn it from a book. 

1636. You spoke of the officer being required to be a 


tactician ; I suppose that, on the contrary, is something 


of which the Principles at any rate can be learned or 
taught in lessons /— Yes. 

1637. But after the lessons have been taught and the 
theory has been grasped the man wants practice to do 
it ?—The more practice he has the better. 

1638. But you would rather he first had the theory 
before he got the practice ?— The more practice he can 


have the better. 

1639, If you have this quality in the officer that he 
appreciates discipline and has been a trained tactician, 
are those the essentials ?—Courage goes without 
saying. 

1640. You cannot undertake to teach courage ?—You 
are talking of what you can teach more. 

1641. I am talking of what is communicable, and you 
have mentioned discipline ; I think that is not a matter 
of lessons, but of leading the life 7—Yes. 

1642. A thing that is teachable he may learn from 
instruction and practice, such as tactics 1—Yes, 

1843. The art of fighting his men1—Yes, and the 
mode of getting on with his men and dealing with his 


men. 
1644. That he will learn by intercourse with them ?— 


Yes, 
1645. We are asked to make suggestions as to the 
efficient furces for such an event as the country having 
to rely upon the Auxiliary Forces, and therefore it is 
evident that we should have to suggest some very much 
eater effort for those forces than they now make. 
herefore, anything we suggest may strike those betore 
whom we lay it as a great additional burden, and we 
should naturally want, if possible, to economise their 
time. Is it possible in any way to cconomise on the 
time that is at present given in training troops, for 
instance, to take the standard of the Prussians, some 
tine ago they had a three years training for every man 
and now have got a two years training, but they have 
all the time made good their reserve of officers by takin, 
young men who have to pass a high standard at school 
and who serve in the ranks one year only. There isa cer- 
tain economy of time, only they select men_of a special 
educational standard, and they manage with a shorter 
course to make thei fairly qualified }—It is a very small 


proportion. 

1646. A small proportion of the officers, and they are 
always the junior ofticers in the regiment. Could we 
do something of that sort 7—You mean, as regards the 
amall proportion you are referring to, the higher educa- 
tion you would count as equivalent to military instruc- 
tion 7 

1647. I will put it rather this way; At present your 
system is that we have the Volunteers, the troops who 
give the smallest time to training, and they are entirely 
officered by men of a considerable amount of training. 
There are no professional men among them, but sup- 
Posing we have to suggest any sort of compulsory service, 
and that we might sugyest cares in which the superior 
officers, the battalion commanders, and perhaps the field 
officers were professional soldiers, the class of men who 


are now Volunteer ofticers might, under such supervision, Field-Marshal 


fill up the junior ranks }—Including captains and lieu- 
tenants ? 

1648. It would be a question, of course, of how many 
you could get ; but would that, in your opinion, lead to 
a more solid organism than one in which all the officers 
are unprofessional !—The more professional you can 
make them the better naturally, and therefore if your 
present condition includes only ofticers that are not 
professionally qualified, and your new proposal would 
include a number of professionally qualified men, I 
would prefer the latter. 

1649. As regards the training of private soldiers, 
supposing the discipline is good, would you say that 
shooting is the most important thing for them, as regards 
the Infantry at any rate?—After discipline comes 
shooting. 

1650. Then anything else, skirmishing !—Of course, 
that goes with military instruction. 

1651. If you had privates who were skilled with the 
rifle, well taught with the rifle, who understood skir- 
inishing and the use of cover, is there anything else that 
very much matters |—They must be accustomed to work 
together according to certain directions that are given to 
them by officers. Youconld not say: “Go out there and 
fight, because you are a good man at-getting cover, a 
deer-stalker, and because you can shoot as well as a deer- 
stalker.” You would necessarily require a large number 
of organised units to attack a position. ; 

1652. I was not speaking of the individual, but I put 
it in this way: Supposing you have a battalion well 
officered, if that battalion during peace has been 
thoroughly taught its musketry, and has been well 
practised in skirmishing and aghting tactics, and is 
competent in that, and has some instruction in 
outpost, patrols, and reconnaissance, those are the main 
things, are they not {They are the chief things to teach 
the disciplined young soldier. 

1653. You would be quite content to fight with 
battalions if you, were satisfied that as battalions they 
were well practised in shooting and skirmishing t!—It 
would entirely depend upon the people we were to fight. 

1654, Take the Germans !—If your army was composed 
of armed men who onl assessed those qualifications 
the Germans would annihilate them. 

1655, What have they got besides !—Discipline. 

1656. Iam assuming discipline, of course 1—Then they 
are Regular soldiers ; if they have the qualifications ot 
Regular soldiers, then they are prepared to beat the best 
troops in the world, of course. : 

1657. I am trying to get a definition of what the quali- 
fications are that you describe as those of Regular 
soldiers ; for instance, if our men are to fight the 
Prussians, they must do what the Prussians can do. 
What are the things that Prussians are taught in those 
two years 1—Well, there is something which is very 
difficult to define that the soldier learns by being 
associated with “ soldiers” for two years, and it is that 
obedience to command, unquestioning obedience and 
the power of giving command. There are lots of good 
officers and sergeants at present in Volunteer and Militia 
battalions, but where they often fail, I think, is in not 
being able to command their men effectively ; they know 
the work well, but they do not give their words of 
command in the way that a Regular officer would give 
them. As a matter of course he never thinks whether he 
is to be obeyed or not, he knows he will be; it is an 
instantaneous operation, there is no question of it, and 
I feel a great ditticulty in defining this point, as I would 
wish to bring it before you. The habit and the practice of 
giving commands and of receivin s commands is part and 
parcel of the discipline which one acquires from daily 
association with Regular soldiers, and my experience 
leads me to believe that it is only in a highly-disciplined 
body of men that you find that proper aptitude for 
command and for obedience that is absolutely necessary 
for military efficiency. 

1658 Did it ever come to your notice that Volunteers 
did not obey ?—I think they are slack ; you hear them 
talking a great deal in their ranks, and they cannot think 
so much of obedience if they are talking. I am not 
trying to depreciate the Volunteers, as [ have the highest 
opinion of them, and I think it is wonderful what they 
do, and I hope they will prosper in every way, and the 
more we can do to make them perfect the better this 
country will be defended, but if you think you are 
going to fight the regular soldiers of France with our 
Volunteers you are depending on a rotten reed. 
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1659. Have you ever seen Volunteer officers who could 
command their men 1—Yes, I have. 

1660. Then it can be learned by the Volunteer if he is 
the right man1—I think the best men I have seen in 
command of Volunteer battalions had served in the 
Regular Army. 


1661. You have never eome across a Volunteer officer 
who was a smart and efficient officer and whose discipline 
was perfect 1—I should be verysorry to say that; there are 
many men who have never been in a Regular regiment 
who are first-rate officers: the gift there comes from 
God Almighty ; it is born in them. 


1662. It can be done with other Volunteers if they are 
the right men ?-—-Yes, I sup pose if you got an angel 
from Heaven, anything would be possible. 

1663. But you say some men have done it 1—-Yes. 

1664. But they are few and far between Yes. 


1665. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Your Lordship has put 
the number of the best Militia and Volunteers that you 
think necessary for the defence of the country at 
200,000 1—About that. 


1666. Would you be satisfied with a force of that 
strength, trained as you have stated {—Yes, in addition 
to the Regular Force I deem essential. 


1667. Because the present establishment of Militia 
and Volunteers is 480,000 altogether 1—Yes. 


1668. If the Militia were kept up to their establish- 
ment strength, 132,000, that would mean that your 
Lordship would be satisfied with 68,000 Volunteers 
properly trained 1—Practically it would ; I am talking of 
a Hel Army remember, because I think you would 
have to add to that the residuum of the Militia and 
Volunteers for places like Portsmouth, Plymouth and 
Dover, and the various fortified positions you have in 
England ; those would need to be eld, as far as Infantry 
is concerned, by the Volunteers and Militia. 


1669. The 400,000 of Regulars and Auxiliaries to 
which your Lordship has referred are the same as what 
we have been calling the mobile army of 120,000, that 
is in- addition to the 150,000 of the Garrison Army }— 
Yes ; you put the Garrison Army down as 150,000 ? 


1670. Yes, that is the figure we have received. In 
connection with the association of the Regular Forces 
we have had the word “stiffening” used, and I was 
going to ask your Lordship what qualities are wanting 
In the Auxiliary Forces which that stiffening is calculated 
to supply? Your Lordship has answered that partly by 
stating the qualifications of soldiers, but these are 
apparently all obtained by continuous training, shereas 
the stiffening is only to be applied in the case of 
mobilisation. Are we to understand that you woulda 
make the Regulars really the first line of defence in 
this mobile Army 1—The mobile Army is to consist of 
Regulars alone, you mean 4 


1671. Regulars and these 200,000 Auxiliary Forces 7— 
Each Division would consist of so many battalions of 
Regulars, so many battalions of Militia, and so many 
battalions of Volunteers. 

1672. And the effect of that stiffening would be to give 
the Auxiliary Forces steadiness 1—I think to give them 
steadiness and to give them the example before them of 
what discipline does for troops. 


1673. That presupposes that they have to learn a good 
deal of discipline in the meantime {Yes ; naturally they 
are not taken away from the plough. 


1674. I think your Lordship stated, in answer to Lord 
Derby, that you thought it would be a dangerous ex- 
periment to give Field Batteries to Militia; I sup- 
pose your Lordship would apply that even more forcibly 
to Volunteers ?—Yes, I think so, but I am talking of the 
Volunteers and Militia as they exist now ; of course if 
you trained them very highly, and gave them very highly 
trained ofticers, men who have learned gunnery and what 
the Regular officers learn, then you might call them 
anything you like, Volunteer or Militia, as long as you 
give them the training necessary to convert them into 
really effective Artillery. 

1675. Looking at the number of the forces required to 
defend the country, the Field Artillery of the Regulars, 
taking of course the number that must be serving 
abroad .js not nearly sufficient No, it never has been 
suflicient. 


1676. And, therefore, there must be in training to a 
certain extent a number of Field Batteries of the 
Auxiliary Forces 1—I do not think there ought to be, but 
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it depends entirely on the amoumt of training you give 
the Volunteer Force or the Militia Korce of the Artillery 
to enable one to answer the question. You could make 
either of them very nearly as good; you cannot give 
them the same discipline, perhaps, that distinguishes 
our Regular Artillery, but you can make them shoot 
very well. 


1677. But it would be preferable to have them trained 
to a certain extent than to have none at all 1—An in- 
efficient Artillery is very useless ; it blocks up your roads. 


1678. How does your Lordship propose to supply the 
deficiency 1—Of course the plans that have been laid 
down for the defence of England depend very much upon 
Bositions weintend tooccupy, and those positions might be 

lefended very largely by stationary Artillery, and that is 
where, I think, the Volunteer and Militia Artillery could 
come in remarkably well, and do very good service ; but 
it is the Field Artillery with mobile power, skilled in the 
management of horses and in driving, which is not to be 
learned in a day, and that, I think, demands an amount. 
of training that I do not think you can expect to give to 
the Militia or Volunteer Artillery as those forces are now 
constituted. 


1679. But even in fixed positions they require great 
knowledge of moving a gun about and the control of 
horses !—Moving of guns and directing the fire of each 
gun. 

1680, Not moving them from place to place; they 
would not necessarily be fixed in one position Yes, I 
think most of our batteries would be in the positions we 
have marked out as being intended to be defended ; 
there is a very large force of artillery required for these. 


1681. (Lt.-Colonel Llewellyn). You laid considerable 
stress upon the word “discipline” with regard to the 
Volunteers : do you imagine that it is possible to obtain 
that efficiency without putting them under the Army 
Act 1—It would be very difficult ; I think when the 
Militia or Volunteers are out for drill or training they 
ought to be under the Army Act. The Militia were 
always under the Army Act. 


1682, Iam talking of the Volunteers just now. Do you 
think it would be possible that they could be brought 
under the discipline you would like without that power ? 
—I think they ought to be under the Army Act whenever 
they are in the field; supposing to-morrow in Hyde 
Park a man turns round in the ranks and knocks his 
captain down, you ought to try him by Court Martial. 

1683, Without that you think it would be impossible to 
arrive at that pitch of discipline you think necessary i— 
Well, I think very ditticult. 


1684. You said just now that you thought with regard 
to the Militia, sutticient officers would be forthcoming if 
sufficient inducements were offered: would you mind 
saying what in your mind would be likely to be a 
sufficient inducement }—I should rather like to find that 
out from the officers themselves ; I know that they have 
not got sufficient inducements at the present moment— 
whether it is in the shape of money or something else I 
do not know. I think it should be found out from the 
officers themselves, what would be most acceptable 
to them, and what would be most likely to fill the cadres 
of the Militia Regiments. 


1685. And you suggest that would be a good course, 


to get that information from the officers themselves? 
—Yes. 


1686. Supposing the present voluntary system 1s 
allowed to remain, and an invasion were to take place. 
do you not think there would be considerable danger if 
at the time there was strong political feeling, and per- 
haps a strong opposition in the House of Commons, and 
with no troops whatever excepting those under the 
voluntary system !--] do not quite catch your question. 

1687. Do you not think there might be considerable 
danger to the State if this present system were allowed 
to remain and an invasion were threatened at the time 
of seme strong political feeling in the country 1-What 
do you mean by the present conditions? 

1688, Without any conscription or ballot or these 
troops being under the Army Act at all times ?—[ so 
entirely believe in the necessity for conscription in some 
form that | need scarcely say any more than that. 

1689, I think I understood you to say that the time 
has arrived when in some form compulsory service is 
necessary !—Certainly. 

1690. (Sir Ralph Knox.) The force of Regulars in 
this country may be taken with Reserves as something 
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like a couple of hundred thousand men ?—Yes, about 
that ; at least that is the usual thing. 

1691. But you have always relied upon the existence 
of those forces in this country, backed up by the 
Auxiliaries, as a sufficient force to repel any invasion 
which was likely to be threatened {—Yesa, always trying 
every year to make the Auxiliary Forces better. 


1692. You think that in their present condition they 
are not sufficient and have not been sufficiently dis- 
ciplined or trained at any time to perform the functions 
of supporting that Regular Force a should put it in 
another way ; I think they ought to be more effectively 
trained. 

1693. Of course everything is capable of improvement, 
but do not you think that in what was contemplated, 
with this large force of Regulars in the country it was 
thought there would be notice of some kind as to 
whether war was likely to come about, during which 
time the Auxiliary Forces, being mobilised, would soon 
be sufficient to take their position in support of the 
Regular Forces?—Well, from my own experience of 
what I have seen and known in public life, I should 
say that the invasion of this country will take place 
much more quickly than I would gather you imagine. 


1694. But still the.foreign troops would have to be 

mobilised and the foreign transports would have to be 
ot together in order to create a force of 200,000 men to 

Invade this country !—Yes, but the transports required 
for the invasion of England now, would not 80 
numerous as formerly ; in the days of steam any old 
barge boat can he towed over with troops across the 
Channel. It is not a question of sailing now ; invasion, 
if ever attempted, will come quite suddenly upon us ; as 
regards mobilisation, the mobilisation of foreign armies 
now, is a matter of hours. The forces we have most to 
dread could be mobilised without any Declaration of 
War, and as if for an annual training. 

1695. Still they could not get the troops together ?— 
They could have them at their different ports; they do 
not need to be massed as Napoleon had them at three 
ports in the Channel ; France might mass them all the 
way rdund close to her own coast. 

1696. However, in order to perform the duty in 
support of the Regular Forces, you think that it is 
necessary that both the Militia and Volunteers should 
undergo considerably more training than they undergo 
at present 7—Clearly, 

1697. We have been asked to consider the position 
under assumed contingencies, that we are not likely to 
be embroiled in any other direction, and that we 
should send off 120,000 of our best Regular Forces for 
instance to India in order to defend the Tadian Frontier, 
and that thus we should practically be deprived of the 
greater part of our Regular Army; that we should do 
that without having at all taken steps to prepare for 
a threatened invasion ; that we should with a light heart 
send 120,000 men off to India to be combined with the 
230,000 men there to defend the North Western Frontier ? 
—I think the starting point of the assumption under 
present conditions is absurd, because the possibility of 
our ever requiring three Army Corps on the Frontiers 
of India could only be occasioned by the action of 
Russia, and Russia at the present moment is many 
hundreds of niles away from us. Besides, she could not 
bring down troops to the frontiers of India, without our 
knowledge, and it would take her months to do so. 
think, therefore, that when one talks lightly of the con- 
tingency of the despatch of three Army Corps to the 
frontiers of India, we assume a condition of things as a 
possibility, which under present conditions is an 
impossibility. 

1698. (The Earl of March.) But it might so occur 
that three Army Corps were out of the country, although 
they were not all sent to the one place 1—Quite, although 
not sent to India ; I was only talking of sending them 
off to the other end of the world, like India. 

1699, (Sir Ralph Knor.) Therefore you think that 
the contingency in the case of India _is long deferred at 
all events, and not likely to arise 7—Yes, I think you may 
eliminate that from your calculations at present. 


1700, In another case whichyou yourself contemplated, 
that of sending such a force to the Continent of Europe, 
under these circumstances [ think you also said we 
should not be likely to do that unless we had practically 
disposed of the enemy's feet Certainly, or else that the 
people who might be our enemies were then allies of ours ; 
befure you would send your three Army Corps abroad 
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force of England, you must be quite well assured that 
there is no possibility of any invasion taking place in 
this country. 

1701. But in order tosecure that, it would be necessary 
to have disposed, or practically disposed, of the enemy's 
fleet, would it not ?—Do you mean of all possible 
enemies’ fleets, or what enemy—the enemies you are 
already pointing to ? 

1702. Yes.—There are only about three Powers, or 
two Powers, in Europe whose fleets amount to any very 
great thing besides our own. 

1703. Supposing we had war with Gerinany, France, 
or Austria, should we to fight them send an army of 
120,000 Regular troops out of this country without havin, 
first of all disposed in a satisfactory way of the ficct o' 
that opposing Power 7—No, I do not think we should. 

1704. In the case of India you do not think we have 
anything to provide for, at all events, within anything 
like a measurable distance of time ; and, as regards the 
continental nations, supposing we sent out 120,000 men, 
we should practically have made it safe by that time, at 
all events, that we should not be invaded ?—I do not 
think any Government would attempt to send our fight- 
ing army away froin England, unless England was quite 
secure from invasion at the moment. 

1705. Under those circumstances it seems to me that 
you think, really, our Regular Army would not be out of 
this country if there was any probability of an invasion, 
being threatened !—Certainly. 

1706. And, therefore, that we should at all times 
practically have our Regular Army complete at home to 
rely upon, because that contingency of our fighting on 
the Continent of Europe is provided for, as you say, by 
our having disposed of the fleet before we sent that 
army abroad ; then there would be no threatened in- 
vasion, or probability of invasion ?7—I have answered 
that as I would like to put it—that I do not think it is 
worth while to contemplate any condition of our sending 
our 120,000 men abroad from these shores as long as 
there is any remote possibility, or probability certainly, 
of an invasion, 

1707. Therefore, your idea is that all that we have to 
consider is the necessity of bringing the Auxiliary 
Forces up to such a standard of etticiency as to make 
them etticient auxiliaries or supports to a considerable 
force of Regular troops in this country ; we need not go 
farther than that ?—That would mean that you would 
not improve the forces and make them more military and 
better soldiers ? 

1708. No; the problem only is to make them 
sufficiently yood to be efficient supports and auxiliaries 
to a considerable Regular Army in the first line ?--I 
would put it in this way--I should go on improving their 
condition and improving their efficiency as soldiers every 
year, but I never should expect them to be equal in 
efliciency to our Regular troops. 

1709. No ; but it is assumed, I think generally, that if 
they areable to act as supports to a very large Regular 
Army at home they need not be as good as the Regular 
Army tI should not like to put it in that way ; I should 
continue to try to make them as good as possible. 


1710. Do you think the problem ix so urgent that it 
is necessary to wake all the Auxiliary Forces--every 
Militiaman and every Voluoteer—up to the standard of 
the Regular Forces in order to perform this finetion of 
support tothe Regular Army, that is to say, that every 
man in the Army should be compulsorily trained for two 
years 1—I should like to see that, because I think it 
would be an immense improvement to the man himself ; 
all round, from a national point of view, it would be of 
very great advantage to the country. 

1711. As regards the officer point, do you not think 
that the etticiency of the troops under them very largely 
depends upon the etticiency of the officers and non- 
commissioned ofticers }—Certainly, very largely with all 
troops, Regulars and Volunteers. 

1712. It cannot be hoped that the Volunteers or 
Militia can be an efficient force in any way unless the 
otticers and non-commissioned ofticers are quite up to the 
mark 1—Certainly, they ought to be very good. 

1713. You think that, therefore, those forces cannot 
be ofticered etticiently by any man who has not had at 
least two years of consecutive training as an ofticer ?— 
Well, I ‘should be sorry to say that, but IT am quite 
certain that if every man had two years the force would 


be far more efficient than it is now. 
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efficient to discharge the function which it will be called 
upon to discharge ?—I know, but it is most difficult, 
not only in mechanics, but in all things in life to solve 
complicated problems that are difticult to enunciate. 


.1715. 1 think we gathered from you that both with 
regard to the men and with regard to the officers, if they 
could get in the early part of their career a continuous 
training for periods varying from six months up to @ 
year, that would go a long way towards making them 
thoroughly efficient?—A very long way, provided you 
have your small annual training as well afterwards to 
keep them up to it. 


1716. From what you have observed of Volunteers, do 
you not think they possess a certain discipline of their 
own which is different in character from that which 
exists in the Regular Army ?—It is very difficult to define 
discipline ; you may have discipline of various sorts, and 
the military discipline, as known in the Army and Navy, 
is for instance very different from the discipline you 
would require to run a girls’ school ; it is not the same 
class of discipline. The one is an unquestioning discip- 
line, and I do not think there is anything more difficult to 
define in the world than military discipline—and when I 
say military I include naval disciphne, of course. 
Tt comes to you as an instinct from habit ; you cannot 
learn it from a book nor by a lecture. 


1717. When you get a superior social class, do you 
not think their superior education, their self-respect and 
so forth, create a discipline very much more readily than 
it is created amongst the class from which the Regular 
Army ia drawn 1—I think they learn everything quicker, 
but I do not know that the advantages which a military 
body secures from discipline are always brought home 
even to those intelligent people. 


1714. Of course our problem is to make it sufficiently 


1718. As regards the training of the men, if discipline 
is only to be obtained by getting the men to; ether and 
compelling them to live together in barracks and so 
forth, I suppose it must be done. But do you not think, 
as regards the learning and_ the knowledge that can be 
picked up, a great deal of it can be picked up by men 
who practically belong to the Volunteer class very early 
in life? Do you not think they can be taught shooting, 
and taught drilling of a simple kind, such as a policeman 
learns, for instance, company drill and so forth, and 
that a man on reaching the military age may possess a 

ool deal of knowledge of that kind which would relieve 
fim from work subsequently 1—I think he might be 
taught his drillas a schoolboy, and I think that a boy 
who has been at a good school starts with a very good 
knowledge of discipline. It is a very good way to 
discipline a young fellow to send him to school. 


1719. And he might be taught shooting at school ’— 
He might, no doubt. 


1720. A good deal may be acquired in the days of 
boyhood, you may say, which would help to shorten the 
time for training subsequently t--There is no doubt of 
that, and I should say of Volunteer battalions, from my 
own experience in inspecting them, that the battalions 
which were composed of socially a better class were 
generally the best, because their superior education 
helped them to learn more quickly whatever their 
military instructors taught them. 


1721. Both discipline and everything else Yes, from 
sceing the advantages of it and from being able to 
appreciate them. 


1722. Supposing a system of that kind existed in this 
country, it might go to shorten the period of necessary 
training altogether of the men subsequently when they 
had attained military age, might it not 7—It might some- 
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what, provided they had six months’ of sound military 
training to start with. That would give them a very 
good idea of the advantages of discipline and the 
character and the habit of discipline. That would be the 
minimum, I think, to give them. 


1723. If you had a general system of training in youth, 

as you say, six months afterwards both for the Militia- 

man and forthe Volunteer, would that be sufficientto make 

him an efficient soldier to discharge this function of sup- 

poe to a large force of Regular troops !-—-It would make 
im a useful soldier ; that is how I would put it. 


1724. (Lord Grenfell.) My army corps is charged 
as you know, with the defence of London, and I think 
the positions were selected when your Lordship was 
Commander-in-Chief, but do you think that the effi- 
ciency of the Auxiliary Forces, as at present constituted, 
is sufficient to enable them to take up these fixed posi- 
tions? We have got the tools and the positions, and we 
only have to put them into a hole and they have to fight 
for their places. Do youthink their present efficiency 
is sufficient to enable them to carry out those duties 1— 
The present efficiency of the Volunteer force ? 


1725. Yes ; and the Militia 1—I should like to have it 
better if you mean that, for the more highly you 
train them the more efficiently they will be able to 
carry out their duties and the greater reliance you may 
place upon them. 


1726. Was it considered, then, do you remember, 
whether they were capable of holding these positions 
We hoped so, 


1727. Of course, the efficiency of the Auxiliary Forces 
depends immensely upon finance, Government grants. 
Would you rather spend the money on the Rezular 
Army, increasing and making more perfect the Regular 
Army, or in assisting the Auxiliary Forces in the way of 
increased efficiency 1—I do not at present see the slightest 
pony or probability of being able to get together the 
large Regular Army you would require to defend this 
country without the assistance of our Auxiliary Forces, 
and I would therefore accept the Volunteers and Militia 
in a far greater number than the much smaller force of 
Regular Troops that would otherwise be requited for 
Home Defence. 


1728. I think you agree, as nearly every officer who 
has given evidence here agrees, that as regards the 
Militia the only way of producing efticiency is some sort 
of compulsory service }—Yes. 


1729, But would you be satisfied with a compulsor’ 
service that comprised only the Auxiliary Forces et 
would take it as a very good stepping-stone towards some- 
thing further. From the national point of view I should 
like to see every man in England compelled to undergo 
a course of military training, even if I thought that no 
invasion of England was possible, because I know it 
would improve the stock so much, and make them 
stronger and give all ranks and classes a better idea of 
life and obedience, and make them better men all round. 


1730. Of course, if we kept the Militia full by compul- 
sory service it might assist the Regular Army by passing 
men from the Militia into the Army 1--No doubt. 
_ 1781, Ithink I understood you to say that you think 
it a great advantage to have military training of the 
youths 1—Yes. 
_ 1732. Do you think as to these Cadets Corps, for 
instance, it is advisable to spend money upon them t— 
Yes, I do. 

1733. And all these organisations ?—Every one of 


them ; it gives them an instinct for the work after- 
wards. 


Masor-GeneraL Sir ALFRED TurseR, K.C.B., R.A., Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces, called ; 
and Examined. 


1734. (Chairman.) You are Inspector-General of 
Auxiliary Forces 1-Yes. 

1735. This Commission opens up a vast field of in- 
quiry and of very elaborate detail, but as we have told you 
privately, we asked you to come to-day because we had 
reason to believe that from frequent attendance at 
manwuvres in Germany you have great knowledge of 
the forces of the German Empire 1--Yes. 


1736, And it was rather the relative value of continental 
troops, such as those of Germany, and our .\uxiliary 


Forces that we wished to discuss to-day, because that 
comes within the limits of the inquiry we are at present 
pursuing, and you kindly expressed your readiness to 
come back later, when we could go into the questions 
specially connected with your present position Yes. 


1737. Having had great experience and great 
knowledge as regards the etticiency, discipline, 
and so forth of coutinental such as 


Wee 
those of the German Anny, could you tell us an ything 
as to their standard of etticiency which you feel is of 
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importance to us to know, and to bear in mind when 
we are considering the efficiency to which our Auxiliary 
Forces should be brought up?—The Secretary gave 
me an idea that that would be the question to-day 

and I have prepared a Paper on the subject; 1 

is not a very long one, but the question involve 

such very wide issues that it was almost impossible 
to answer it straight off, and if you will allow me I 
will read this Paper. There may be matter that may 
seem extraneous, but it all fits into my ideas ; they may 
be wrong, but they are my ideas, The comparison 
between our Auxiliary Forces (especially the Volunteers) 
and foreign conscript armies is very difficult, as one 
must look to so many and so various conditions, 
ander which the two classes serve. Creteris paribus, it 
would be absurd to say that our Auxiliary Forces, with 
their comparatively small amount of training, could be 
a match for, say, German troops trained and led by the 
most earnest and best educated professional ofticers in 
the world—that is to say, if the frontiers were cotermin- 
ous, and if invasion could be a fait accompli in a few 
hours. Suelf is the case on the Continent. Our circum- 
stances are altogether ditferent. We have the sea for a 
frontier, and we exist by our Navy, and so long as we 
posseasthat Navy,and hold the commandof the sea, serious 
snvasion is an impossibility ; for no country could be so 
mad as to throw its troops into this country, .with our 
fleet behind it to cut the communications of the invader. 
Further, it is impossible to suppose that any country, 
unknown to us, could assemble a huge fleet, at any point, 
with the idea uf conveying a large army to invade this 
country. On the other hand, if our Fleets were defeated 
and our sea-ways barred to us, we must yield to hunger, 
starvation, and the inevitable internal disturbances 
which such must produce. Three-quarters of our food 
supply comes from abroad, and of the 5,700,000 tons of 
wheat and flour consumed in this country, only 
1,360,000 tons are home produced. The poupu- 
lation on January Ist, 1903, was estimated at 42,139,530 ; 
of these, one half are supported by wage earners who 
receive from 18s. and less a week to 50s,, while 7,000,000 are 
supported by those who earn 23s. and lezs a week. Thus 
a large portion of the population lives on the margin of 
want, and would suffer at once if there were any disturb- 
ance in their wage earning, or any large rise in the price 
of food. No amount of magazines and no system of 
supply of food by Government, under circumstances of 
invasion could obviate this. I therefore hold that, while 
nothing in the way of navy can be too great or too 
Strong for us, we do not need a huge army, such as 
France and Germany and Russia possess, nor can we 
atford to keep such an army, and our indispensable huge 
fleet also. What we do need is to be able to repel 
presi raids or incursions on our shores, and to have 
large reserve forces, costing comparatively little, who, 
as the late war in South Africa has shown us, are ready 
and willing in times of trouble to go abroad to 
reinforce the Regular Army. Over 100,000 officers and 
men of the Auxiliary Forces served with the Army in 
South Africa, and I have been told by many Generals 
and other ofticers that the quality and services of most 
of the Auxiliary Troops were excellent. (I have the 
liberty to quote the names of the Cenerals to you if 
you wish it). It seems to me quite clear, that, taking 
the Volunteers as the most important factor, owing to 
their great numerical strength, there would be ample time 
to train them sutticiently for all practical purposes of home 
defence, when war was declared. In i900 dance camps were 
inaugurated for Volunteers, with special allowances, and 
out of a strength of 277,000 Volunteers, 165,437 assembled 
in camps for 14 days or more, and 13,498 for less than 
14 days. The improvement brought about in the Volun- 
teer Force by this was most marked, and I refer to the 
Report of the General Officer Commanding at Aldershot 
(Sir Redvers Buller) 1st October 1901, in which he wrote 
that “I was much struck with the substantial improvement 
that has been made by the Volunteers in all military ex- 
erciics. The standard generally is much higher than it 
Wis two years ago.” Volunteers are men mostly of great 
intelligence and keenness to learn all they can, and they 
can be taught very quickly. Again, this country is not 
open like continental countries ; advances must almost 
entirely be made by roads ; and, allowing that invasion is 
possible, what would be the position of an invader ad- 
vancing in narrow front by roads, unable to deploy, with 
the greatest possible ditticulty in keeping up lateral 
communications against swarms of riflemen, Meaning 
the country and lining every suitable position. Consider 
What Gambetta did in France when the whole of the 
tegular armics of France, except 30,000 men, were 
destroyed or in captivity. A levée of all men from 20 
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to 40 was called, eleven large camps of exercise were 


established, and nine new Army ‘ 
with ample Artillery. These raw semi-trained 
troops, in a terribly severe winter, badly clothed 
and supplied, made a very stout fight against the vic- 
toricus and perfectly trained German armies, in a com- 
paratively open country. Our circumstances would be 
Ie better, for, behind the sea and the fleet, we should 
have ample opportunity of training and disciplining 
men, already trained to a great extent. I consider that 
more attention should be given to shooting, and more am- 
munition must be given, as well as greater facilities as 
to ranges. Teach a man of intelligence to shoot well, he 
will soon learn the rest. The officers are, no doubt, the 
great dificuley, and in this respect, the Auxiliary Forces 
are lamentably deficient, but on the other hand I do not 
think it can be doubted, that if the country were in 
danger, all retired officers (I mean of the Regular Anny) 
who were sound and not too advanced in years, would 
rejoin and fill the cadres of all the Auxiliary Forces. 
I may conclude by saying that I have been ten_times 
with the German Army, and on six occasions I have 
been attached to the Staff. The ideas [ have ventured 
here to express, and the opinions I have formed as to 
the value and réle of our Auxiliary Forces, are more or 
less those of every German Staff Officer with whom I 
have conversed, as I very often have done, on the 
subject. 

1738. There are two underlying points there: in the 
first place you suggest that the Navy may be trusted to 
prevent anything which you might call serious invasion ? 
—Certainly. 

1739. And, secondly, if an invasion did take place, 
being, owing to that cause, limited in numbers, the 
country through which it would have to advance would 
be so difficult for it that the Auxiliary Forces might 
be trusted to cope with the invasion }—Yes, if they 
could get the officers. 

1740. The fleet might be decoyed away to some other 

rt ?—Yes, it might be decoyed away, but it would 

ardly be decoyed away enough to allow a force of a 
quarter of a million men to land. That isa very long 
process, 

1741. What you have kindly read to us is based on 
the assumption that no real invasion would take place ? 
—That serious invasion is impossible while we have the 
fleet. 

1742. But should we feel it necessary to consider the 
fact that it was possible and was # contingency for 
which we had to prepare, you would, while you did not 
agree with us, admit that that would render a con- 
siderable part of your observations out of point }—Yes, 
to some extent : to a great extent in fact. 


1743. And you consider that, battalion for battalion, 
the condition of the country over which the invader 
would probably advance in England would be an ade- 
quate recompense for the deficiency in etticiency which, 
of course, our Auxiliary Forces would have as compared 
with the trained troops of a continental power 1—I hope 
ou donot understand me to say that I think the Auxiliary 
‘orces alone would do it ; we must_have a large stitfen- 
ing of Regulars with them, and I would be tho last 
person to say that the Auxiliaries would do it them- 
selves, but the lines of advance are intensely difticult in 
this country, there are very few places where an army 
could deploy, and if deployed they would not tind our 
people there. 

1744, What proportions would you imaginein your mind 
as being necessary as between the Regular Forces and 
the Auxiliary Forces Of course that must very much 
depend ; if we have a serious war abroad a great deal 
must be left to the Auxiliary Forces in this country, but 
I must say I should like one good Army Corps of 


Regulars. 
1745, You would regard an army composed of one- 
third Regulars, as a suggestion, as a safe force 1—Quite 


safe. 

1746. And what sort of numbers ?--We would require 
an Army Corps of about 35,000 men of Regulars ; we 
would have more but we have a quarter of a million of 
Volunteers and we have 124 Battalions of Militia, and 
that ought to be quite enough. 


1747. There we are called back to the point that in 
your calculation you are only considermg a small 
Invasion, what you call a raid, and not what we might 
call areal invasion 1—It would have to answer for both 
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more. 


1748. Then you are considering the time which it 
would take an invader to prepare his attack, and 
that that time would be utilised for a more efficient 
training of our Auxiliary Forces: what sort of time 
have you in your mind that we would have !— 
Judging from the enormous improvement that took 
place in 1900 in the Camps, I consider that if you would 
only get, as [ think you would get ina time like that 
efficient officers, they would be fit for anything ina month 
to six weeks —the Infantry of course I am talking of. 


1749. You think that in a month or six weeks the 
Volunteers would be efficient enough if strengthened by 
one to two of the Regular Forces for the defence of the 
country 1—Yes, take a Militia battalion and consider 
what it is at the beginning of its training and what it is 
at the end. 


1750. You think such a force would be competent to 
meet, battalicn for battalion, with Continental troops !— 
Yes, our people being on the defence ; J do not mean to 
say that if there were large plains and it came to a 
pened battle that would be so, but our enemy would 

ave to advance against our people by very difficult 
lines of attack : we should be on the defence, and, as the 
war in South Africa has shown, the defence is enormously 
powerful. 


1751. (The Earl of March.) I understand rather from 
what you say, that you are assuming that our fleet is 
bound to hold the command of the seas 1—I hope so. 


1752. Assuming that we have the command of the sea 
invasion is impossible ?—I take it that it is so. 


1753. Looking at this question from a general point of 
view we must assume the possibility of invasion, must 
we not 1—Yes. 

1754. In the event of our fleet ever meeting with 
some disaster or being decoyed away elsewhere, and a 
large number of the regular troops of the country being 
called upon for service outside, we are then face to face 
with this, that the Auxiliary Forces are, practically, all 
that is left for the defence of the country: is not that 
so 1—They were nearly left so during the South African 
war. 


1755. Yes, but there we were engaged with a country 
which had no fleet 1—I imagine that our country would 
never be entirely divested of regular troops if we were 
fighting with a continental power; even if we had to 
send an expedition abroad we should never denude the 
country of regular troops. 


1756. No, but there is the possibility, is there not, of 
the country being, I will not say absolutely denuded, 
but reduced down to having a very sma!l number !—Well, 
we will assume the situation that all the regular troops 
are out of the country. 


1757. Not all, but say the first three Army Corps are 
gone; they might be sent to anywhere you like to 
mention, and that leaves us with the 4th, 5th and 6th 
Army Corps !—Yes. 

1758. In a short time I believe they will be existent, 
but at the present moment I fancy they are somewhat 
in nubibus, If what I say is correct we shall have three 
Army Corps left, composed mainly of the Auxiliary Forces 
for the defence of the country 1—Yes. 


1759. Have you considered at all the length of tim® 
which might elapse between a declaration of war and 
the possibility of landing troops in this country t--Yes, 
T putit down at the very least, supposing the country—-— 


1760. Supposing the fleet was away, you think we 
should have at least a month's notice ?—At least, because 
it would be impossible to assemble any very large amount 
of troops and Gang them over even a short distance of 
sea Without the fact being known in the wor'd and our 
having ample warning of it. 

1761. Have you formed any idea as to what the 
numbers would be of the invading forces landed in this 
country—I mean whether it would be a very small force 
ora very large one’—That involves the proposition of 
the fleet being destroyed, 

1762. Iam assuming that—the fleet being destroyed 
oraway—that theflect 1s unable to protect the coast what- 
ever has happened to it 7—If they landed at leisure and 
had no epposition, if one could imagine such a position, 
they sould land a very large number of troops. 

1/63. What have you in this country to meet that 1— 
With all the regular troops gone ? 
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1764. Yes.—You have a very large and patriotic army 
of Auxiliary Forces, but your question involves pro- 
positions that I cannot personally admit. 


1765. You want something more than patriotism to 
win battles 1—Yes, but I cannot admit the proposition 
that such a thing could be—that we should be in sucha 
condition that the enemy could steal over to this coast 
and land, without any opposition of any kind, a huge 
number of troops. May I say that if such a thing is 
possible we have nothing to do but to have a large con- 
script army, and all hangs upon that ; if such a thing is 
possible we have nothing in this country strong enough 
to prevent it. 

1766. You would take the view that it is in the high- 
est degree improbable that all regular troops would be 
sent out of the country unless the command of the sea 
was assured !—Certainly. 


_ 1767. We may believe that any invading force landed 
in this country would consist of the absolutely best 
material that the opposing power could bring both in 
regard to officers and men, may we not 1—Yes, certainly. 


1768. Tocope with that you would have alimited number 
of Regulars assisted by the Auxiliary Forces 1—Yes. 


1769. And you say that we would have at least a 
month’s notice 1—I cannot conceive that it could be less, 


1770. Considering the training and the military 
education which the Auxiliary Forces now get, to what 
extent do you think that month would enable them to 
cope with the first class forces of a hostile country 1— 
You are talking now of them not as a whole, but 
corps by corps. 

1771. Lam talking of them as the defensive forces of 
the country.—On the whole they would be very different, 
as they have no Artillery ; but taking the Tnkantey, one 
month to six weeks would be enough, in my mind, to 
make anything of the Militia or the Volunteers if they 
were properly officered. That is my firm conviction. 


1772. When you say a month, does that apply equally 
to the Militia and to the Volunteers, because the Militia 
now do a considerably larger amount of military training 
than the Volunteers 1—Yes, they do in their way, but of 
course the Militia training is all compressed into a ve 
short period, and the Volunteers train in their way all 
the year round. I admit the Militia doa good many 
more hours in the year, as you will see by the table I am 
to hand in.* 


_1773._And they begin with a larger amouut of instruc- 
tion 1—Yes. 
1774. The Militia recruit is given a larger amount of 
continuous instruction 1—Yes, forty-nine aays. 


1775. You think that, with the amount of additional 
instruction given to a Militia recruit, he and the Volun- 
teer would still require the same amount of preparation 
before he was fit to take the field? 1 do not ask this 
question as putting Militia against Volunteers, but I 
dirceny you see what isinmy mind?—I do. I do net 
wish to say a single word against the Militia, because 
they are excellent, and the services they ‘have done to 
the country during the war are unequalled ; but the 
Volunteers in the ranks are men of higher education, 
intelligence and zeal. 


1776. They are higher in the social scale 1—And they 
learn much quicker than the Militia. Whatever good 
will the Militia may have, they are not able, from their 

ducation, to learn so quickly. 

1777. Putting it in this way, that although the 
Militiaman does a larger amount of military training, 
the increased intelligence of the Volunteer would bring 
them both on a par in the event of their being called 
upon in an emergency to take the field? -I think so. 


1778. Of course we know that one of the great draw- 
backs to the efticiency of both the Militia and Volunteers 
at present is the falling-off in the number of officers ?~ 
Yes, that is very serious. 


1779. And a battalion, whether Militia or Volunteers, 
without officers, would be useless ?—Very useless. We 
saw that the other day, when a battalion of Volunteers 
was reduced to three officers, and of course that is an 
intolerable state of things. 


1780. Of course the German officer, I presume, is the 
most highly trained ofticer in the world ?—I should think 
so, froin the number of hours he does from the very 
commencement of his service, and the great severity 
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with which he is treated if he becomes slack ; he has 
to goat once, there is no mercy shewn, 

1781. On an adverse report, you mean, he is dismissed 
from the Service Certainly, a second adverse report 
would send him off, whatever rank he was, from Major- 
General downwards. 

1782. (Str Ralph Knox.) Send him off where !—Into 
retreat. 

1783. (The Earl of March.) Into civilian life ?1—Yes. 

1784. Have you formed any idea as to how the officers 
of the Auxiliary Forces could be brought. up to a higher 
state of efficiency !—The question has been discussed 
very much before the Advisory Board of Volunteers and 
Militia, and a Schedule of Instruction was producec by 
the War Office, and that is now under discussion ; it 
was thought to be almost more than they can do, but 
there is no harm im my handing in the proposal. * 

1785, (Sir Ralph Knov.) Could you give a general 
idea of what it was ?—By Army Order 194 of 1900, an 
officer of Militia must do four months’ service besides 
his annual training of 27 days. Colonel Lord 
Algernon Percy, commanding the Militia Battalion of 
the Northumberland Fusiliers, has pointed out that it 
is very ditticult for a Militia officer to attend even for 
three months during his first year of service, and still 
more difficult to attend three months during his second 
year, owing to the interruption it would cause in his 
studies. It is therefore proposed by the Militia Advisory 
Board that during the first year a Militia officer should 
do practically two months, including recruit’s musketry, 
besides the training of his unit ; that during his secon 
year he should attend a School of Musketry, which, under 
stress of circumstances, might dispense with his trainin 
that year; and that during his third year he shoul 
attend for one month at a Tactical School. On the other 
hand, in the Volunteers it was proposed that they should 
do one month compulsorily the first and second year, and 
that was met by a proposal that they should not be forced 
to go to any courses, that if they liked to go through 
courses they should have their travelling expenses and 
py while going through their courses, but that theyshould 
nave a severe test before they were promoted in any 
rank, and that they were to work up their test whatever 
way they liked. If they could not pass it they were not 
to be promoted. 

1786. (The Earl of March.) Of course, during the last 
two or three years you have had better opportunities 
almost than anybody of seeing the improvements made 
in the Auxiliary Forces under the stress of war 7—Yes. 

1787. A large number of Militia Battalions went out ; 
some, although embodied, did not have the chance, but 
did you form any opinion as to the degree in which a 
Militia battalion, after it was embodied for 18 months or 
two years, compared with # Line battalion ?—They 
varied very much ; some in my impression were as good 
as any Line battalion and some were not so good, but 
they were very short of men, a great many of them ; they 
were reduced very much by the number of men they 
gave during the War to the‘Regular Army and alxo by 
having their Militia Reserve and Special Service Section 
taken from them ; so that some battalions were really 
skeletons and they were not in a position to compare. 


1788. They were the squeezed lemon Militia battalions ? 
~Yes, and many battalions I saw of the Militia were as 
‘ood and smart and manwuyred as well as an ordinary 
ine battalion. 

1789, As to those you speak of as not so good, was it 
from a want of dicipline or from the physique of the 
men or intelligence of the officers, or what }—I think it 
was from the shortage of ofticers and the smallaess of 
the battalions more than anything else; I think the 
conduct of the Militia during embodiment was exceed- 
ingly good as a whole, and I have nothing to find fault 
with as regards want of discipline. 


1790. You also had a considerable opportunity of 
seeing the proficiency or otherwise of the non commis- 
stoned ofticers of the Militia ?—Yes, [ had; my visits 
were rather cursory and I had not time to stay very 
long. 

1791, At any rate, you have seen a certain amount, and 
I have no doubt you have read a large number of 
reports 1—I have read a large number of reports. 

1792. In the majority of cases was it favourable—I am 
hot speaking of the permanent statf—to the Militia non- 
commissioned ofticer or otherwise }—Not very favour- 
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able, but the reason was given that a lar, 
the non-commissioned officers belon, 
Reserve, and that the battalions were called up, and they 
lost their non commissioned officers and best men just 
as they were being embodied, which, of course, was a 
terrible handicap to them. 

1793. Then in the event of any serious call being made 
upon the Militia for home defence in the event of 
invasion, assuming also that a certain proportion of the 
Army is away, it is quite possible that under the old 
system a number of Militia Reserve would have left 
their battalions and have gone out as you have 
described just now ?—Not in future. 

1794. No, but under the old system 1—Yes. 

1795. And you were then left with regiments short of 
officers and deficient in non-commissioned officers, were 
you not ?—Yes; in many cases. 

1796. What would have been the position of those if 
they had been called upon to take any part in the active 
defence of the country 7--Of course, their position would 
have been very bad. 

1797. They would have been practically useless ?-- 
Probably steps would have been taken to amalgamate 
them with battalions that were better. 

1798 But, by themselves they would have been 

ractically useless, in plain English }—Yes ; Iam afraid 
Pinust say so, but I do not admit that that is the case 
with many Militia battalions : it is only a few. 

1799. In any scheme for the defence of the country, in 
your opinion it would be very undesirable that the con- 
ditions of service in the Militia should be such as would 
reduce them to the condition which you have just de- 
scribed }—Very. 

1800. That means, in other words, that you do not 
think the present conditions of service in the Militia 
satisfactory 1—Not altogether ; but measures have been 
taken which, I hope, will cause great improvement 
However, it 1s too soon to speak as to that. 

1801. Of course, we will assume the Militia are not 
called upon to act by themselves. What amount of 
assistance or stiffening from the regular forces would 
inspire you with contidence, in a Militia brigade say ?—- 
I should like to have a Regular brigude with it. 

1802. The numbers of each being equal ?—That would 
give confidence to the Militia. 

1803, You would be satisfied with as many Regulars 
as Militia ; you would not ask for an increased propor- 
tion of Regulars 1—No ; of course, I would prefer it if 
one could have it, but one must cut one’s coat accordin, 
to one’s cloth, and we cannot get more. What I woul 
really like to have-— 

1804. No; I will give you a brigade or a division, if 
you please, in the field; what proportion of Regulars 
and Auxiliaries would give you confidence !—It is a pro- 

osition that I must have Militia; I cannot have all 
Regulars, of course. 

1805. I am giving you a fixed force of Auxiliaries 
(Volunteers and Militia) and Regulars, What pro- 
portion of Regulars and Auxiliaries would you 
consider necessary to enable you to take the offensive 
with a reasonable chance of success?—Well, I would 
rather have three brigades of Regulars to one of Militia 
if I was totake the offensive, and that would make all 
the difference in the world. Going in for an offensive 
campaign quite alters the state of things. 

1806, But it is quite conceivable that in the event of 
an invading force, whatever it is, being for a time in 
this country, you would have to take the offensive }— 
Yes ; by way of counter attack, and that sort of thing. 

1807. You would probably not be sitting behind your 
trenches always, in that case ?—It is a very difticult 
question to answer, because it depends entirely on what 
is at one’s disposal ; une would have the best oae could 

et, but. still | would be perfectly contented to have two 
brigades of Militia, if I bad him for a time training 
with the Regulars, always assuming that I got the 
officers, I must always emphasise that point, because 
without officers the wee very considerable. 

1808, We want your opinion just now on the gencral 
large question as to the possibility of invasion, and the 
eapubilities of the existing Auxiliary Forces to compete 
with it either under the conditions under which they 
exist now or under any altered conditions which you 
could recommend. You said that taking things as they 
are, the Auxiliary Forces would be practically useless 1— 
I do not think I said they would be practically uscless, 
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L do not say useless, 
because I think they would make a very good fight of it ; 


9 June, 1903. if you read my memorandum I compare them to France 


in 1870, when absolutely untrained men were put out in 


less than six weeks, and they made it very hot for the 
Germans fora very long time. 


1810. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) Still they were beaten 1—In 
the end, yes, but as I say they had to fight in open 
country and against a tremendously powerful foe that 
was inspired with victory. and they would not be at all 
in the same circumstances as our men, so that I do not 
say our men would be useless. 


1811. (The Earl of March.) You say you would want 
to utilise two to one of Regulars and Auxiliaries, 
and that even after you had had your Auxiliaries for a 
considerable time in training ?—It depends upon how 
long ; if I had the Auxiliaries for a considerable time 


I should hope to train them up to the standard of Regu- 
lar Infantry. 


1812. What time do you say you would require for 
that }—Then of course we fall beek upon the question : 
Have I got officers, or have I not 7 or have I got the 
Auxiliary Forces under-officered as they arenow? If 
they were fully officered I could do anything with them 
in two months, but it depends so entirely on the cadre 
of the regiment, It is not the men: the personnel is 
good enough. 

1813. The officers as they exist in the Auxiliary Forces 
to-day are not sutticiently instructed in their own military 
duties and work ; they would compare very unfavour- 
ably with the officers of a Line Battalion 1—If they were 
put suddenly together ? 


1814, As they exist at present !—Of course there are 
exceptional officers in the Volunteers, who are particu- 
larly qualified, but you are talking en masse. 


1815. There are opto in every case, but taking 
the officers from the Auxiliary Forces en masse they 
would be far behind the officers of any Line Battalion 
us knowledge of military detail !—Naturally they must 


1816. And in think in two months you could instil 
enough knowledge into their heads to put them, perhups 
not ona par, but to bring them up nearly to the level of 
a line Officer 1—I may say that I base that on hearsa 

from the officers who had them under them in Sout! 

Africa, on the very quick way in which they fell in and 
became serviceable soldiers ; certainly they had not any- 
thing like six months to do it in—two months and one 
month. I can only speak from the experience of others ; 
unfortunately I had no opportumity of seeing it myself. 


1817. Of course, whilst the events of the last three 
years have been occurring abroad there has been a mili- 
tary spirit dominant throughout the country /— 
Throughout every corner of the country. 


1818. Assuming some years of peace do you think that 
could be maintained ?—1 think so, and I think that is 
one of the great services that the Volunteer Force does, 
that it Keeps it up in every corner of the country all the 
year round. Ido not mean to say we keep up war fever, 
far from it, but that we keep up the same amount that 
-exists in Germany at any rate. 


1819. There is a considerable shortage of men in the 
Militia 1—Yes, nearly 20,000, but I have the exact figure 
‘The establishment is 131,000 all ranks on 31st Marck 
and the strength 110,000, so that the deficiency is 21,00¢ 


1820. Have you thought at all from the financial poirt 
.of view, or the military point of view, how the deficiency 
of men and officers could be made up?—Do you meen 
in the Volunteers ? 


1821. No, in the Militia ?—That comes to this point, 
how we are to get officers for the Militia ; I think the 
men will come to the Militia, and I have met many com- 
manding officers who think that if these new bounties 
are really known the numbers will increase in the 
Militia. “I do not know what your own opinion is, but 
there are £4 10s. of bounties payable quarterly. As re- 
gards the officers, however, the question is a very difti- 
cult one indeed, and it was one that was gone into by 
Lord Raglan when he was at the War Otlice, and you 
know his great knowledge of the Militia, and perhaps 
you know what his suggestions were. They were not 
passed or put into the Estimates, but it was proposed to 
give gratuities to officers at different times of their ser- 
vice. If I may, I will read out the conditions: Every 
Militia Officer on 15 years’ service to get £150 on condi- 
+ion of serving another tive years ; after 20 years’ service 
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and after 25 years’ service the same ; all ofticers with 
over 15 years’ service to get £150 now. All officers now 
serving to get £150 on arriving at 15 years’ service and 
the subsequent gratuities after 20 and 25 years’ service. 
That is a proposal that is under discussion. 


1822. That did not apply to the junior ranks though? 
—The junior ranks is, of course, the difficulty ; after the 
year 1913 there will be no deficiency in Militia officers 
of the better ranks because every officer who retires 
voluntarily from the service with an annuity or gratuity 
will have toserve such time with the Militia up to 5 
years as the Secretary of State shall adjudge. 


1823, When does that come into force 1—1913 ; it was 
spec 26th September, 1898, to take effect from lat 

ecember, 1898, and as it did not apply to officers already 
in the service and no officer can get anything under 
fifteen years’ service, it does not come into force unti! 
1913. 

1824. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Just now you spoke 
of certain measures being proposed which I do not know 
whether you wish to refer to or not. Did you refer to 
this proposal of Lord Raglan’s at that time !—Yes ; it is 
quite in the clouds, and merely a proposal. 


1825. (Lord Grenfell.) You gave a month as a possible 
time after which invasion might take place 1—Yes. 
1826. And you also said that in a month you thought 


ou would get the Auxiliary Forces fit to meet other 
‘orces 1—Yes. 


1827. Do you mean a month in camp ?—I should have 
them out for a month.. 

1828. You would not have them ready in that month ; 
you have to bring them to the place ?—I mean in one 
month altogether. 


1829, After being collected altogether ]—Yes. 
1830. T presume you mean they should be mixed with 
Regular troops during that month 1~If possible. 


1831. Do you think, if they were not, that with a large 
force of Auxiliaries you could get them fit in a month !— 
That would depend so very much on who was placed in 
charge of them and who commanded them: all those 
things are so much hypothesis. 


1832. We may take it that in the case of danger like 
that you would have a lot of men who would suddenly 
join who would be absolute recruits at the beginning of 
the month ; do you think you would get them fit and 
through their shooting and everything !—No. 


1833. You mean the general Volunteer or Militia- 
man ?—No ; we should have a very large number of men 
who would come back to the ranks who had been in the 
ranks for some time ; every man practically would come 


1834, What you mean is that a trained Volunteer or a 
trained Militiaman would, in a month, be able to take 
his Place, at any rate, in the defence of the country 7—I 
think so. 

1835. Do you mean that they could manoeuvre against 
Regular troops?—As I said before, not in the open, in 
the line of battle, or anything of that kind, but for the 
defence of their country, taking into consideration the 
nature of the country. 


1836. Do you mean on prepared positions or any- 
where 1—Prepared positions, and positions suddenly 
taken up. 

1837. You think in a month you could get them 
ready !—I think so, judging from the enormous improve- 
ment they made in 1900, and also from the reports I 
have since had from South Africa. However, that is 


only based upon opinions, and I do not lay it down 
dogmatically in the least. 


1838. Is there any German organisation that answers 
to our Militia—the Landwehr for instance ?—Take the 
Infantry, or Field Artillery, or Pioneers : they have two 
years’ service with the Colours, then five years’ in the 
First Line of Reserve, during which they are liable to be 
called out twice for 56 days ; then they go for five years’ 
with the First Levy of Landwehr, where they are liable 
to do two trainings of 8 and 14 days; then they go in 
their 3yth year into the Second Levy of the Landwehr, 
where they have no training unless they like to ask for 
it; then they go from their 39th to their 45th year into 
the Landsturm, in which they are only called out in case 
of absolute danger. What perhaps comes nearest to, 
and they are not half as good, our Auxiliary troops, 
are the tate Reserve, and those are the men who are 
supernumerary, because the population of Germany is 80 
large now that they draw many more meu than they 
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want ; these men go into the Ersatz Reserve for a 
certain number of years and then into the Landstiirm. 


1839. (Earl of March.) What training do these men 
get in the Ersatz Reserve 1—-They may be called up, but 
practically they never are, and as I was going to give 
evidence to-day, I went to the German Embassy and 
talked over the case with the German Military Attaché 
and he said they have so many men now in the 
Army that they have really more men than they could 
want under any conceivable circumstances, and they are 
not training these Ersatz Reserves, but they keep them 
on their books and can call them out. If they called 
them out, they would be so many recruits. 


1840. (Lord Grenfell.) They pass through nothing }— 
No, because they are surplus. 

1841. (Earl of March.) Their names have been re- 
corded?— Yes, and they are liable to serve when they 
are wanted. 

1842. (Chairman.) How have they escaped the con- 
scription in the first case ?—Because they are surplus 
and are not wanted. 
ris Do they draw lots?—They choose whom they 
ike. 

1844. There is some physical examination ?—Of course 
now they have such a surplus that the physical examin- 
ation in Germany is very severe indeed and they do not 
take a man with the slightest defect of any sort or kind. 
These men of the Ersatz Reserve include men with 
slight physical defects ; they are quite good enough for 
soldiers, but not up to the present standard of the 
German Army. 

1845. (Zhe Eart of March.) Does a man go to the 
Ersatz Reserve as soon as he is taken ?—He is passed 
at once. 

1846. Is a man also passed to the Ersatz Reserve after 
he has done his time ?-- Never ; he goes into the first- 
class Army Reserve and the first and second levies of 
the Landwehr, then into the Landsturm, and then he 
is 45 and he has done with it. 

1847. Then the Ersatz Reserve are civilian soldiers ?— 
Yes, but with the liability to serve if wanted. 

1848. (Lord Grenfell.) Without any training ?—Yes. 


1849. (Chairman.) And never intended to serve 1— 
Unless something happened, such as at the early part 
of the last century, when the country was overrun, and 
then they would get them out hurriedly and train 


them. 

1850, (Lord Grenfell.) You are only talking of the 
Infantry —Yes, the Infantry, Field Artillery and 
Engineers ; the Cavalry are a little different. 


1851. I was going away from the German Army to 
our own Volunteers: you do not include the Auxiliary 
Artillery in the month’s training !—No. 

1852, What would you give them to be prepared to 
take part in the defence of the country and, as the 
mobilisation is for heavy artillery, to move their guns 
from one position to another?—The «question of 
Volunteer Artillery is very unsettled at the present 
time ; these Garrison Artillery have to go and man forts 
and from time to time go into the forts that they would 
be manning on mobilisation. I think a very good thing 
indeed, and I consider they would make very good 
artillery with very little preparation ; certainly a month 
in a fort would be good enough for any of them. With 
regard to the mobile artillery, the question is all in 
abeyance now ; 44 batteries have been armed with 4°7 
guns and the system of traction is not determined yet ; 
fone propose to draw them by traction engines, others 
by ordinary cart horses, and others by drivers. 

1853. You would not fix the period now ; you could 
not tell us how long you think it would take them to be 
ready 1—A good month with a good deal of preliminary 
knowledge of manning their guns. With regard to the 
light (Volunteer Artillery it is absolutely in abeyance 
what is to be done with them at the present time. 

1854. You mean the 15 pounder 1—Yes. 

1855, (Sir Ralph Knor.) Your assumptions with 
Tegard to the Fleet are that, supposing the battleships 
as it were had left the neighbourhood of these shores in 
order to search for and annihilate the battleships of our 
enemy, there would be always left behind something of 
the cruiser class as a force to attack anything in the way 
ofa large military force escorted by similar ships 1— 
Yea, Iam not a naval expert and I know very little 
about the Navy, but I imagine so. 


1856. When you talk of th> Fleet it does not mean Jajor-Gererus 
that every ship of the whole Navy has gone off chasing Sir 4. Turner. 


the battleships of the enemy ?—Uu, no ! 

1857. But you have estimated that there are ships 
that would in existence and uecossarily in our 
neighbourhood, who would be on the watch for anythin, 
in the way of a flotilla, necessarily escorted by ships o 
the same kind ?—Exactly. 

1858. That is to say, there is a fleet and a fleet ; there 
are big battleships which represent the power of the 
country, and there are other ships that would make it a 
cient job for steamers to land forces on our shores 1— 

es. 
1859, That is in your mind in talking about a naval 
defence 1—Certainly ; I cannot picture to myself the 
situation that every ship is withdrawn from the country. 

1860. We have been told that discipline can only be 
obtained in the Auxiliary Forces by a continuous train- 
ing, somewhat similar to that which exists in the 
Regular Army, that is to say that a Volunteer regiment 
that has been out for a month practically has no 
discipline, and a Militia regiment which has been 
accustomed to training has no discipline sufficient to 
meet foreign troops: is that your experience /— 
Certainly not. 

1861. Do you think thet with not exactly the present 
training, but perhaps the present training considerably 
improved, especially as regards officers, and constituted 
in a very much better way especially as regards officers 
and non-commissioncd ofticers, the necessary discipline 
to be obtained would not require long continuous train- 
ing in close bodies in barracks or camps !—No, certain; 
not if there was a crisis hanging over men’s heads. If 
may refer to the opinions of officers who have com- 
manded the Volunteers, they have told me that they 
fell into discipline at once; General Ian Hamilton, 
General Bruce Hamilton, and General French have 
told me exactly the same thing. 

1862. That is to say, there was nothing observable in 
the way of want of discipline amongst the body ?— 
Absolutely nothing. There was never the slightest 
trouble with them. 

1863. And those bodies of men, Militia and Volunteers, 
were more or less scratch bodies, and in some cases were 
not men of the same regiments {—The Service companies 
were put in from a battalion, and in no caxe, except the 
City Imperial Volunteers, did a body of Volunteers go 
out, and those, as you know, were gathered from a vast 
number of different corps. 

1864. (Chairman.) Did you say the Service companies 
of Volunteers were drawn from different battalions }- 
I should have said they were drawn from a regiment. 

1865. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) They were the keenest 
soldiers of the particular regiment and those most anxious 
to see fighting probably ?—Yes, there were a great 
number of men keen to go out. 

1866. They were rather in the nature of picked men ? 
—That has been disputed very much, but I must say I 
am rather of your opinion. You may call them the 
picked men, because they were the men who showed the 
greatest zeal and keenness and anxiety to go out. 


1867. And they were taken in preference to others 
who also wante o1—They were not picked from 
their physique or anything of that kind. They only had 
to be first-class shots and up to a certain amount of 
physique. 

1868. (Lient,-Colonel Llewellyn.) 
examination ?—-Yes. 

1869, (Chairman.) And subject to the age limit Yes. 

1870, (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) © And unmarried }— 
There were all those limitations, but one man was not 
chosen because he was of better physique than another 
if they both came up to the test. 

1871. (Sir Ralph Knox.) You quite understand there 
were a good number of men serving in the Volunteers of 
good position, status, and of equal Theginens who, under 
such circumstances, would hesitate to go out to the war 
in South Africa, whereas there would be no hesitation 
if they were called upon to defend their own country 
and their homes and families 1—-Exactly. That is their 
own duty, and the other was not. 

1872, Therefore, as regards the keenness necessary, 
there were a considerable number left behind, and ‘a 
considerable number who did not volunteer, who would 
be just as good as those who went out and did 
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volunteer 1—Yes, the circumstances of some of the men’s 
lives made it absolutely impossible for them to volunteer. 


1873. But, as regards both the Voluntcers and the 
Militia, I understand you to say that the main point to 
look to is the efticiency of the officers and non eommis- 
sioned officers 1—Certainly. 

1874, And if a scheme were devised to produce good 
officers and non-commissioned officers as youngsters in the 
first instance, on lines somewhat following the sugges- 
tions of your Advisory Board, that no man should get to 
a high position unless he was thoroughly competent to 
perform the duties of that high position, that would 
make all the difference in those Forces 1—It would make 
all the difference in the worid if we had good cadres 


1875. And it is on that you rely in forming the 
opinion that in a month or six weeks you could lick both 
the Volunteers and the Militia into thoroughly efficient 
Military bodies to meet any enemy likely to be brought 
against them 1—-You say “thoroughly efficient,” but you 
do not mean that I would bring them up to the best 
standard of the Army; I mean good enough for the 
detence of the country. 


1876. Of course, on mobilization of all these forces one 
of the important things, supposing you wished to develop 
a thoroughly efficient fighting force, would be to 
eliminate that portion of the force which had had no 
military training at all ; that is to say you would not in- 
clude your recruits among the body you licked into 
shape !—Oh, no. 


RUE That is so in the case of the Regular Army 1— 
es. 

1878, And therefore would be so in the case of the 
Militia. and Volunteers ; what yon say is that you 
would be able in a short time to train those men who 
had undergone that preliminary training which is 
at present laid down_in the Regulations !—Of course, 
you understand that I mean there is a great crisis over 
their heads, and that everybody is trying their best ; in 
ordinary times that need not stimulate the man who 
might not be able to do it. 


1879. It is the case, as you have stated, that a Militia 
battalion on its first day of training and at the end of its 


.27 days training is a very different body ?—All I have seen 
-were, and I have seen a good many in the last three years. 


1880. That is to say, even under peace conditions you 
make a body which is more or less a loose body a very 
satisfactory body at the end of 27 days 1—I think every 

Jeneral Officer would agree with me that that is the 
case ; of course, there are degrees of excellence. 


1881. You say that the Field Artillery in Auxiliary 
Forces is at present in a very unsettled condition, 
especially thoxe armed with the [5-pounder, but you are 
aware that there were out in the Transvaal War two 
batteries of lield Artillery, one of which was raised at 
Elswick 1—Three. 

1882, One at Elswick, and the other the Honourable 
Artillery Company ‘—.\nd one from New Zealand. 


1883. But from here from the Honourable Artillery, 
Company there was one 1—Yes, one trom Elswick, and 
one from London which went out with the City 
Imperial Volunteers. . 

1884. We have been told here by Lord Roberts that 
they were very satisfactory and very good batteries ; is 
that what you have heard 7—I have heard nothing else ; 
Lord Roberts has told me so himself and so have other 
officers. 

1985, Are you at all familiar with the amount of 
training those batteries underwent before they went to 
‘South Africa 1—Yes, I heard that they did their four 
mounted parades a year and their twelve ordinary drills 
and the Blewick people did some more that we know 
nothing about, but we only knew that they accomplished 
the usual number of drills, The Honourable Artillery 
Company has the same conditions to fulfil, and they had 
no excessive amount of training, but they have a great 
amount of weekly training with their guns not mounted, 
and the Honourable Artillery Company are a very high 
order of men, practically gentlemen. 


1886. Most of the men I snppose knew how to ride— 
the drivers }—The Honourable Artillery Company, well ; 
1 have not seen the Elswick battery. 

1887. The idea prevalent about training troops like 
those, who re ,uire to have a knowledge of riding, in a 
very short time, is of course ridiculous (—Yes. 


1888. But assuming your material consists of men 
who know well how to ride, do you think there would be 
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any difficulty in training batteries in the Auxiliary 
Forces 1—That is a matter of opinion, but my own is 
certainly not; the Canadian Militia have no more 
training than ours, and I am told they are exceedingly 
good. I only give you the Femoral opinion that a 
costa number of Volunteer Field Batteries could be 
‘ormed. 


1889. If you start with the condition that the men 
know how to ride, do you_think there would be 
considerably less or very little difficulty in making them 
etlicient Field Artillery ?—That would be of course a 
very great consideration that they should ride first; 
I know that in the Honourable Artillery Company the 
recruits can ride, and I think in S effield in the 
Artillery they have a certain number of old drivers from 
the Royal Artillery who have become Volunteers, and 
they have regular Riding School and they are com- 
manded by a very wealthy man who can afford that. 
We can only take that as an exceptional case. 


1890. One of the conditions must be that these men 
undergo thorough training in riding and then you have 
material that you can lick into Field Artillery 1-1 think 
s0, but I am afraid the opinion generally is against that. 

1891. (Lient.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Would) you mind 
telling me what section of the German Reserve most 
closely corresponds with our Militia ?—We have nothing 
that exactly corresponds, because all the mer. in the 
Army Reserve and in the first and second Levies of the 
Landwehr down to their 39th year have been soldiers ; 
the Ersatz Reserve you cannot compare in the least 
because practically they do no training ; so that you 
have your regular soldiers given two years, your First 
Class Army Reserves for five years with their training 
twice of 56 days, and then the First Levy of the 
Landwehr with their two trainings of 14 days, so that 
there is really nothing you can compare with our 
Militia at all. 

1892, That. being so, it is useless for me to ask the 
question I had down : How does the pay of the German 
Otlicer of Reserves compare with our Mt a 1- -When he 
is out he gets the same pay as the Regulars; it is less 
nominally than ours ; but he gets excellent allowances, 
and he is rather better off than our ofticer. Leaving 
aside all he gets outside his pay, he is better off than 
our officers are. 


1293, (The Earl of March.) Is the officer of the 
Landwehr liable to the same amount of training as 
the man ?7—Yes, and he also would come out if any new 
rifle is introduced or anything of that kind, and he may 
go out himself any time he likes, to manwuvres, for 
instance. 

1894, (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Do they always serve 
with their own unit ?--Yes. 


1895. (The Earl of Murch.) And they get all pay 
and allowances for the time being }—Yes. 


1896, (Lieut-.Colonel Llewellyn.) And you think the 
pay of the Militia officers is not so good as what would 
most nearly correspond with it in the German Army t-- 
Well, when the Militia officer is out his pay is equal to 
the pay of an officer of correspondiug rank in the Army. 


1897. Except for certain expenses ?--Of course, the 
Militia officers’ pay is greater because he goes out to 
camp for a short time, and for that one month the 
Militia otticer, although he gets the same pay, bis 
expenses are higher than in a Regular battalion that is 
accustomed to manage its mess, and goes out with more 
knowledge, 


1898, Take this training for instance where, for the first 
time since the War, at any rate, the Militia battalions 
have been at moveable camps, whereas before they have 
been accustomed to their own places, the expenses 
would be greater than previously ?7—That may be 
but that all depends upon management ; I have known 
messing done for very little indeed, and it all depends on 
the people who manage it. 


1899, But apart from the messing, the expense of 
moving about and living in moveable camps and so on 
must be greater than it was before 1—Yes. 


1900, (Sir Ralph Knox.) But the Militia officer gets 
4s. a day which the Line ofticer does not get towards his 
expenses 1—Yes. 


1901. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) You consider that in the 
event of the Volunteers being called out you would get 
from the old ones a sutticient number te bring up the 
establishment 1—I think we should get every sound man 
capable of bearing arms, 
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1902. You are calculating on that ?—I am not calcu- 
lating ; I am simply saying that I think we should. I 
have never made any calculation or hypothesis as to the 
numbers of men that would come out, but it is my idea 
that they would. 

1903. You think that there would be no difficulty in 
making up the Volunteer force to their establishment 
strength 1—No difficulty. 

1904. You do not know what drills beyond those fixed 
by the Regulations are done by mobile batteries of 

‘olunteers —Do you mean mounted batteries ? 

1905. Mounted ?—It depends very much. There are 
a certain number that have been done for efficiency 
and I know in many batteries a great many more are 
done. 

1906. If you knew that, say, for six weeks before that 
in addition to Riding School there were Mounted Parades, 
not necessarily of the whole battery or the whole brigade 
division but of sections, you would think that would 
contribute very much towards their efficiency and make 

ou of opinion that they might be a serviceable force 1— 
You see by sections it is rather a small number. 

1907. That is really more for the riding and actual 

driving 1—Everything helps, but it is very important to 

et them in batteries and larger numbers than a section 
for the purpose of artillery. Still, every little helps, and 
drills in a section would tend to produce real efficiency 
and not technical efticiency. 

1908. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) You have been a 
number of times visiting the German Army 7—Yes. 

1909. And fen have probably seen more of them than 
the average British officer has seen 1—Yes, of course, I 
do not compare with General Grierson and the Military 
Attachés, but I have been out ten or twelve times 
altogether. 

1910. Apparently the effect of having seen a good deal 
of the German Army is to make you think very well of 
the Volunteers !—Yes, I do. 

1911. And you think the weak point of the Vclunteers 
is the officers 1—Certainly, the numbers of the officers 
at present are very far short of the Establishment. 


1912. The fact that there are not enough of them is 
not the fault of those that are there /—No, I thought 
you meant weakness in strength. 

1913, I gather that the direction in which you would 
look for an improvement in the fighting value of the 
Volunteer Force would be first of all an improvement in 
the attainment of the ofticers?—Well, ag I have said 
before, there are a large number of most excellent Volun- 
teer officers, but, of course, the small amount of training 
that the otticer of the Volunteer or Militia gets must 
leave something to be desired. 

1914. Do you think, then, that it is possible for a 
Volunteer officer who is keen and_is able to give rather 
more time to it than the average Volunteer officer does, 
to make himself a competent otticer to instruct his troops 
and lead them in war ?—I think anybody of intelligence 
and real keenness can do that ; we have many examples, 
but the man must be really keen and really intelligent, 
and he might well make himself a good Volunteer 
officer, but there are a great many who are not keen and 
neither prepared nor able to give up their time to study 
and drill as others are. 

1915. Then your view is that, provided you could get 
enough men of great keenness and intelligence, you think 
you would be able to otticer the Volunteer Force to your 
satisfaction 1—Certainly I should. 

1916. You evidently attach great importance to these 
qualities of the Volunteers—-their spontaneous desire to 
learn and their intelligence }—Certainly ; and in the Auxi- 
liary Forces it is the most potent factor there is, that 
they should be keen to do what they have undertaken. 

1917. You talked about the (ferman system being very 
strict, and said that an ofticer who did not work had to 
go I—Certainly. 

1918 I take it you would contrast the Volunteer 
system with the German system, and say that the one 
relies on the natural keenness of the men, and the other 
on compulsion 3—Quite so. 

1919. Supposing you could get a large increase of 
time from the Volunteers ; supposing you could, so to 
speak, magnify the Volunteers’ opportunities until they 
became not as great but comparable to those of the 
Prussian ofticer and the Prussian soldier, do you think 
you would be prepared to rely upon that Yoluntary 
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system as against the compulsory system 
quite follow that. 


1920. Supposing you could get a great enlargement + 9 Julie: 1903. 


the time which Volunteers give—supposing you coul 

get Volunteers to give a whole year, or two whole years, 
still having the qualities to which you attach impor- 
tance in the Volunteers, namely, their Jove of it, and 
being very keen, do you think out of that you would be 
able to get as good a result as the Prussians get out of 
compulsion ? — Probably, up to a certain rank in the 
Army. I do not think you would make him a Brigadier 
General, but you would make him a very good regimental 
officer. If he was a man of intelligence and keenness, 
with two years, what could you not make out of bim? 


1921. Do you attach importance to the Volunteer 
method of teaching the men and the officere by lessons 
in their spare time as distinct from the Army plan of 
training the men continuously !—Which do | think is the 

t 

1922. I do not say that, but you recognise there are 
two quite different plans ?—One is a professional man 
and his instruction is continuous; the other is not a 
professional man and you are giving him what instruc- 
tion he has time for. 

1923. He takes it in repeated doses with intervals 
between 1— Yes. 

1924. Is it not possible that those repeated doses, con- 
tinued for several years, have an effect in forming his 
mind and character quite out of proportion to the amount 
of time which the Jessons themselves actually occupy tt 
Certainly, if he is a man of high intelligence and keen : 
I would say of good intelligence. 

1925. What I wish to suggest is—it is an opinion of 
my own and I want to know whether it will get any 
support from you—my observation of the Volunteer 
officer is that although, if you add up the hours in the 
i during which he has any instruction, that number of 

ours appears absurdly small, still if you consider the fact 
that his lessons are in his mind and that in the interval, 
consciously or unconsciously, he is thinking about them, 
at the end of the year you have produced a result 
which is very great in proportion to the actual 
number of hours fe has been under instruction, from 
which I infer possibly that it is not necessary to keep a 
man all day. In your Regular Army you have the man 
all day, and do what you like with him. Suppose in your 
Regular Army you bad the right to get the man you 
wanted, but instead of that you gave him every day a 
half holiday, or you kept him only. every second day, 
I am not sure that in some cases you would not get 
quite as big a result, because the effect on his mind 
would go on while he was not working, and I suppose * 
that is what happens to the Volunteer !—You pre-suppose 
# great amount of intelligence: do you suggest the 
ordinary man ? 

1926. I am thinking of the Volunteer officer; do you 
thine that would be so?—Would you mind just repeating 
ti 

1927. You said several times that several of the 
Volunteer officers were quite excellent, and evidently 
you think they have some kind of military attainments 
and qualifications, some kind of knowledge and 
discipline Some of the most able professional and 
business men in the country are Volunteer officers, and 
men like that are perfectly excellent. 

1928, Every Volunteer has his business besides bis 
volunteering ‘—But some are successful in business and 
some are not. 

1929. Some are successful in volunteering ?—Yes. 


1930. And if some can be successful, and if, with the 
limited opportunities they have, you can make some 
excellent ofticers, then is it not possible, provided you 
get the right material and go the right way about it, 
that on that system you should Rake a great many 
excellent ofticers ?—The system being ? 

1931. The Volunteer system as distinct from the 
Regular Army system by the fact that the Volunteer 
spends most of his time in another profession, getting 
his living, and that from time to time he gives a certain 
amount of time to military study and work ; you have 
expressed yourself as very well satisfied, or you have 
expreased yourself in eulogistic terms, as to the attain- 
ments some of these men have }—Certainly. 


1932. I ask: from that may we not infer that under 
favourable conditions and with the right stamp of men, 
we might doa very great deal in this Volunteer system 
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non-commissioned officers and men each. 


the continuous training of Army candidates !—Of course 
I do not allow it is as good as continuous training, but 
the results may be very good indeed. 


1933. You would always prefer continuous training if 
you could get it ?—Yes, T would prefer it, but what one 
cannot get one cannot have. I prefer continuous training, 
asin any professsion one would prefer continuous to 
sporadic training. 

1934. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Could you give me the 
number of officers in a German infantry battalion 7-1 


am sorry I have not looked it up, but I think it is 
about 22. 


1935. It is not materially less than in our own 
battalions ‘No, I can giveit to you absolutely the next 
time I come. 

1936. (Chairman). Do they have eight or ten companies 
to a battalion?—They have four companies of 250 


1937. (Colonel Satterthwuite.) But generally speaking 
the proportion of officers to men is about the same as our 
battalions {—A British battalion has 29 officers. 


1938. Do ie know anything at all about the new 
scheme Mr. Brodrick is going to bring up for gettin 
officers for the Army, whereby he gives a provisional 
commission to a University candidate at the age uf twenty? 
—I have heard of it, but I have not at all gone into it. 


1939. And you have not considered at all whether 
there is a possibility of establishing a somewhat similar 
system for the Auxiliary Forces }—No, [ have not gone 
into the scheme. 


1940. The only point I was thinking of was this, that 
if there is a system by which a Regular commission can 
be given toa University man—a provisional commission 
at the age of twenty—whether it would not be possible to 
institute a somewhat similar system for the Auxiliary 
Forces, whereby a provisional Auxiliary commission 
might by arrangement with the Public Schools be given 
to suitable candidates for commissions in the Auxiliary 
Forces tI have advocated that Volunteer officers should 
have the same privileges or chance of getting commis- 
sions as the Militia officers ; 1 advocated that before 
Mr. Akers Douglas’s Committee, and I still think that 
they should be attached to the staff of some general 
officer, and if they are fit fora commission they should 
be allowed to compete like other officers. 


1941. That is not quite my point?—Then I do not 
understand your point ; it is quite new to me. 

1942. It is rather new ; as I take it this new scheme 
is by way, so to speak, of earmarking the candidate 
for a Regular commission through the Militia or 
Yeomanry while the candidate is at the University ; at 
the age of 20 they are going te give him a provisional 
commission, and then two years later he will join his 
regiment, having passed certain other examinations, and 
I was only suggesting whether it would be a possibility 
by arranging with the public schooliasters, so to speak 
toearmark candidates for Auxiliary commissions, apart 
altogether from their going into the Regular Service — 
Is there any necessity for tuat? 


1943. The necessity is that we are short of officers ; I 
want if possible to increase the number of officers, or to 
suggest the means by which the number of officers can 
be increased without compulsion, but if you have not 
considered that I will not trouble you further on the 
subject 1—I know nothing about it. 


1944. (Colonel O'Callaghan- Westropp.) The point was 
raised about otticer’s expenses just now, and | would like 
to get an explanation ; it is true that the Militia officer 
gets 4s. a day mess allowance, but the Militia ofticer 

ets no Regent's allowance, which the ofticer gets in the 
egular Army !—He got the same mess allowance as 
Regular officers receive during embodiment. 


1945. And I think I am right in saying that on that 
question of expense it is calculated in Regular units that 
one move a year would break a mess fund, the expense 
of a move in breakages and reorganisation and so forth 
is so great?—I do not think so. In the Service some 
few years ago one had to change stations every year, but 
T never heard of such ditticulties. 


1946. On this question of invasion there are compara- 
tively few points upon our coast where there is any 
large number of the defensive forces available locally ?— 
That has to do with mobilisation and defence, which is 
secret, and even if | knew it I should not be allowed to 
Say it. 
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1947. Of course, local knowledge of the men is of 
great importance in the defence !~Enormous impor- 
tance. 


1948. If a landing in Essex or Suffolk had to be 
repelled by Volunteers from Liverpool and Manchester, 
to a considerable extent they would not have that local 
knowledge which would confer such an advantage on 


the defenders 1—Of course, local knowledge would confer 
an enormous advantage. 


1949. And of course we may assume, knowing what 
we do of the organisation of, say, the French or German 
Armies, that they would have their whole line of attack 
thought out and mapped in the most precise manner 
possible, long before the blow was delivered 1—They 
certainly would in Germany if they ever meant to give 
it ; they would be perfectly well prepared for it 


1950, Another point is, that in countries such as 
Northern Italy, Northern Spain, or the Alsace-Lorraine 
frontier, the lines of invasion are confined very largely 
to certain lines owing to strategical fortifications !—Yes, 


there is a large system of fortifications, at any rate in 
France. 


1951, Whereas from our position and our coast line 
an invader would be able to a certain extent, always 
assuming that he had got the major part of our fleet out 
of the way for the time being, to more or less choose 
where his blow would fall?—I do not think so; we are 
not quite unprepared, even allowing he has landed. 


1952. At present we have have got practically no 
organised system of transport or medical service for the 
Auxiliary Forces, have we ?—Of course the Militia 
Transport now is practically the Transport of the Regular 
Army ; the Volunteer transport is being organised, and 
is really getting on very fairly well. The question is now 
very much as I say under consideration, but I really 
think that the Volunteer transport will be organised in 
a short time, and a Special Committee is now sitting 
upon it. 


1953. (The Eurl of March.) The Militia Transport, 
you say, is practically the transport of the Army, but is 
the Transport Service prepared for the double service ? 
—I think so ; the Transport Service in this country as 
far as I am able to judge is exceedingly good, and I am 
sure it is capable of expansion ; Ido not think there is 
anything wanted at present in the Army Service Corps 
system, Of course the Volunteers are different ; they 
have to find their own. 


1954. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) At present I 
take it a very important matter is the question of sig- 
nallers, and at present we have not got very far forward 
in the Auxiliary Forces in the signalling question 1—No, 
but all the Adjutants now have to get signalling certiti- 
cates, and they are supposed thoroughly to instruct the 
units ; they will have signalling certificates in process 
of time, and in a very short time—in fact every Adjutant 
is forced now to get the certificate. 


1955. There was one question about the defence in 
such an invasion as we have been talking of that occurred 
tome ; the great part of our defensive force would 
be almost of necessity drawn from townsmen, and there 
would be some difficulty in applying the lessons of the 
late war where the men were country bred !—What men 
do you mean ? 


1956. I am talking of the burgher forces in South 
Africa, but my point would rather be that for a defence 
a man who had the training of ordinary South African 
burghers would have a better chance than a man who, 
no matter how keen he was, had been spending his days 
in Manchester or Liverpool {—Probably. 


1957. There is only one more question I have to ask. 
We know that in Continental armies men are not so 
much an object as they are with us. They have more 
men, both trained and that can be immediately mobilised. 
I take this assumption again, that an invasion has 
become, from some temporary cause, possible. Taking 
into account the enormous shock that the landing of a 
large armed force on our shores would be to our national 
credit, do you think it might be worth doing on the 
off-chance that the invaders never got a blow Somme on 
landing at one of our great centres, but it might be worth 
while, for the sake of that shock to our national credit 
and national prestize, to risk perhaps as much as three 
Army Corps !—I do not think they would risk it on an 
hypothesis of that kind. I do not think the game would 
be worth the candle. 


1958. (Sir Coleridge Grone). You have told us, in the 
paper you were good enough to read just now, that you 
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considered the invasion of this country practically im- 
possible owing to the protection which the Navy would 
give 1—Yes, that is my view. 

1959. In forming that opinion, have you considered at 
all the possibility of our Navy being defeated by another 
naval power ?—I do not think it is possible. 


1960. You consider that impossible ? That is what I 
want to arrive at.—Yes ; of course I mean under present 
conditions, as the Navy now is. 


1961. I am talking of present conditions. Part of the 
ground upon which you have formed that opinion is the 
impossibility of our Navy being defeated. Have you 
also considered it impossible that it ever could be so 
seriously crippled by stress of weather and storms as 
temporarily to lose the command of the Channel? Do 

ou consider that also impossible?—That is almost 
yond the power of man to answer. 


1962. Do you consider that it is a contingency which 
we should be justified in neylectiug in our preparations ? 
—Certainly not. I do not recommend that we should 
neglect anything, but my paper was written on the 
hypothesis, first, that so long as the Navy holds out we 
cannot be invaded, and that our Navy cannot be de- 
feated by any other Navy or two Navies in the world. 
Igo upon that. Of course, if that was an absolute fact, 
we need not trouble ourselves about any force in this 
country except as to the campaigns we should have to 
fight abroad ; invasion would be out of the question. I 
do not say that a small invasion is out of the bounds of 
possibility, or that the Navy might not be enticed away 

for atime. I hold that no serious invasion would take 
place by a foreign power when the Navy was still on the 
deep, because, if so, communications would be cut, and 
that force would be in a position that no nation that was 
not absolutely insane, according to my ideas—I may be 
wrong—would risk. We have a large number of troops 
of sorts ; I acknowledge our system is patchworky ; but 
I think it is sufficient on the hypothesis that I have 
formed of the conditions of strength of our Navy to say 
that our present system is sutlicient for the defence of 
the country. 

1963. Forgive me, I am only dealing with one thing at 
atime, cither an invasion of this country in force (I do 
not speak of small invasions) is possible or it is not. I 
understood you in your Paper to say that you considered 
it was practically im Rasib le owing to the protection our 
Navy would give us !—-I did ; yes. 

1964. And you based that upon the belief that a 
serious defeat of our Navy is impossible 1—Yes. 


1965. Now I want to know whether you add to that 
belief the further belief that our Navy can never be put 
out of action by bad weather for a time sufticient to 
enable a foreign power to send its troops across, because 

ou must remember that the repairs to ironclads are 
lengthy businesses, and if the Navy is once seriously 
crippled in that way it might be a question of months to 
get it round 7—I aim afraid an answer to that is beyond 
my intellect, 

1966. You could not say 1—No. 

1967. And yet at the same time you consider that 
invasion is practically impossible?—I see what you 
mean ; I consider that it ix impossible that our Navy 
should ever be put into such a condition as to render 
us helpless and hopeless. 

1968. There is a third thing ; do you think it possible 
that our Navy could be decoyed away or led away for 
some reason to be so far away that an invasion might 
take place before it could return 1—No, not far enough, 


1969. You probably remember the Egyptian War of 
1882 Yes, I was not fortunate enough to be there as 
you were, 

1970. And you probably remember that in September, 
1882, the whole of our Channel Flect and the whole of 
our Mediterranean Fleet was concentrated at the east 
end of the Mediterranean at a distance which, I think, 
according to the then calculations, allowing for coaling, 
and so on, would have required from three_to four weeks 
to return home from ; the whole of our Navy was out 
there, we had only eight ships in commission at home 
with which to defend the Channel and we could not get 
anything within three or four weeks /—Yes, but we were 
BE penge with all men, were we not? We should bave 
had more warning than three weeks. 


1971. These matters are so serious that it is best to 
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look at them on the most cautious side 1—I. quite ALTCE Major-General 
with you, and in anything I say I do not claim ex-officio sip 4, Turner. 


infallibility or any other infallibility; it is only my 
opinion, 


1972. I think it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that the Power which did intend to invade us would do 
its best to lull us into a sense of security before deliver- 
ing the blow as unexpectedly as possible 1—Yes. 


1973. You have said, I think, that if our Navy were 

rtially disabled or away there would still remain at 
home a certain number of ships which would be cffica- 
cious in preventing the enemy from crossing. Aim I 
right in understanding you to say so t--Yea, we have our 
Steam Reserve Fleet. 


1974. Is not the experience, I may say, of all Naval 
operations to show that when once a supremacy of force 
is established on the one side, the other side can 
do nothing at all, except retire to harbour. I will give 
you_an example: in 1854 we and the French together 
landed 52,000 men, and over 80 guns, in one day on the 
coast of the Crimea, and in the immediate vicinity 
of our landing nineteen Russian ships of the line and six 
frigates were lying, and they did not venture to show 
their noses ontside Sebastopol Harbour to interfere, as the 
convoying fleet was stronger : do yon not think the same 
thing might happen in our case 1—Not with our Fleet. 


1975. You said you thought the enemy would require 
at least a month to collect the shipping and the various 
things to enatle him to bring a sarge force across 1— 
When I said that I meant a month from the declaration 
of war. 

1976. Well, a month from any fixed point you like; 
it is very possible he would invade us without a 
declaration of war, and there have been many cases of 
hostilities without a declaration of war, at all 
events he would follow the declaration of war as rapidly 
as possible with his stroke 7—Yes, he would. 


1977. Have you ever gone into the number of ships 
that there are under ordinary peace conditions at the 
ports of Dunkirk, Brest, and Cherbourg, and what army 
they could bring across |—No, | have not for some years. 


1978. It is worth investigation, and I think you will 
find that the estimate of a month might be considerably 
shortened. The present establishment of our Militia 
and Volunteers 1s, roughly speaking, 480,000 ?- -The 
establishment of the Volunteers is 345,804, and of the 
Militia, 131,056 (all ranks). 

1979. That is 476,000 ; if our Navy is so sure to pre- 
vent an invasion should we not do well to do away with 
those Militia and Volunteers altogether? What are 
they required for ?—I do not say it is absolutely im- 
possible, but the contingency is very very remote, and 
we get these very cheap forces, and we have them in 
case an emergency happens, and as I have said in that 
Paper, we have a Reserve to reinforce the Regulars, not 
only at home but abroad, as the war has shown when 
100,000 of them went out to South Africa. 


1980. What I should like to put to you is this: you 
may consider the contingency so remote that you would 
put it out of the range of your calculation altogether, 
and neglect it, or you may consider it, although remote, 
one to be guarded against, either of these is a logical 
course which a reasonable man might follow, but do 
you think it desirable to be half guarded against it, to 
consider it so remote as not to guard thoroughily, and yet 
to spend money and time in making a guard which will 
not be sufficient if the contingency comes off. You see, 
either we shall be invaded or not ]—Yes. 


1981. If we are not going to be invaded we do not 
want the Militia and Volunteers; if we are to be 
invaded we want them much more highly organisea 
than at present 1—Of course it is not a dead certainty. 


1982. Nothing isa dead certainty. All our military 
preparations are made with reference to uncertainties ; 
they are made to meet possible contingencies, and if you 
make them to meet possible contingencies you had better 
make as sure as you can that they will meet them and not 
break down when the contingency comes 1—I have not 
said that I think they would break down, 

1983. No, that is a question I want to ask you: if 
the Militia and Vohinteers have to meet an invasion, do 
you or do you not think their organisation training 
and general etticiency ought to be raised considerably 
from what it is now }—I should like to see it raised of 
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Major-General course very much, but it is dependent upon men who 
Sir A. Turner. have other avocations in life, and we cannot get more out 


—- _ of them. 4 
9 June, 1903. 1984. Yes, but I am afraid that the enemy who invades 


2000. Do you think the zeal and intelligence you have 
spoken of as characterising the Volunteers will make the 
difference of one year and 11 months’ training !—I said 


us will not pay any attention to that }—That is so. 


1985. I will mvade us in order to conquer us, and 
what we nave to meet is that contingency ; it will be 
no use our saying when the enemy come that we are sorry 
our people could not spare more time 1—No. 


1986. We have had a War Office Paper * put before us 
here, which gives what we are told are the plans of the 
War Office, the Secretary of State, and the Commander- 
in-Chief, and in that r there are certain contin- 

ncies contemplated, under which the following force 
is told off for the defence of the United Kingdom— 
150,000 for garrisons, 120,000 for a mobile force in 
England, 30,000 for a mobile force in Ireland, and 
besides that there are some cadres in depots of 30,000, 
which I will nut consider for the moment. The defen- 
sive force at home, the garrisons and the mobile forces 
in England and [reland, come to just 300,000 7—Yes. 


1987. There is a defensive force of 300,000 men, of 
which 120,000 are to form a mobile army ; that mobile 
army can only be intended to act against an invader, 
and therefore we must conclude from this Paper that 
the accepted views of the War Office as an office are that 
an invasion is possible 1—Yea, of course, the War Office 
could not possibly be wrong either. 

1968. This is a Paper which is placed before us 
and we can only gather from it that the present 
Commander-in-Chief and the Secretary of State do con- 
sider an invasion possible to the extent. of requiring 
a Mobile Army of 120,000 to be organised to meet it 
independent of the garrisons 7—Yes. 


1989. So that I think we must proceed in our cal- 
culations on the assumption that an invasion is possible 
and must be fuarded against ; I think there is no escape 
from that ?- No ; possible, yes; all things are possible, 
but the contingency to my mind is so remote that 
although we must prepare for everything, we do not 
need greater preparation than is being mes at present. 


1990. Am I right in saying that in other words you 
consider that if an invasion did take place the present 
state of organisation of our Auxiliary Forces would 
enable them to protect the country ]—There, again, I 
say not the Auxiliary Forces alone; I have been 
charged with saying that I consider the Volunteers 
entirely by themselves were sufficient, but I do not 
hold that, I hold, as I said before, that they want a 
great stiffening of Regular troops. 


1991. [ have the details here. The War Office 
have given us the details of how this mobile army of 
120,000 men is composed ; and, putting it quite simply, 
it i composed of 35,400 Regulars and 84,600 Auxiliaries 4 
—Yes. 

1992. Taking that as the proportion, practically there 
are more than two Auxiliaries to one Regular. jo you 
think the present condition of organisation is such that 
we can leave the defence of the country to that mobile 
army so composed !—The Regulars being what ? 

1993. 35,400, and the Auxiliaries 84,€00.—What be- 
comes of all the rest ? 


1994. That makes the 120,000 men of the mobile 
Army. The others are given here, but I do not know 
that I need trouble you with them.--In addition to that 
there are all the fortress and garrison troops. 


1995, But they are also largely composed of Auxiliaries? 
—Do I consider this force a sufficient and satisfactory 
force for the defence of this country? Is that your 
question ? 


1996. Yes.—Holding the views I do about the Fleet 
which I have put before you, I think yes. 


1997. In other words, you consider the contingency so 
unlikely that we are justified in being only half prepared 1 
—This is apparently what the War Office think is pre- 
paration, 


1998. Yes, and in your position you have of course to 
take their view. You have said you think the Volun- 
teers could be brought to a sutticient condition of 
training in one month if they were out for one month 
under good ofticers (—The greater part doubtful, but the 
vast proportion of the better corps. 


1999. As you have told us, the Germans take two 
years to train their troops 1— Yes. 


* See Appendix A, Report Volume. 


distinctly for defensive purposes for the defence of the 
country, and owing to the conditions, but I began that 
by stating that, ceteris paribus, absolutely not ; there are 
so many contingent circumstances, that I said if you 
were to place the Auxiliary Forces of this country in 
France, and the German Army, organised as it is, were to 
go upon them they would sweep the whole of them 
away. 

2001. That brings me to the next question I was to 
ask you. Of course, the leading and manceuvring of 
troops is more difficult in an enclosed country and a 
wooded country, and a country where you cannot see 
very far thanit is ina more open one 1—Yes, and for the 
attack almost impossible. 


2002. Does that difficulty tell more in favour of the 
well-trained and the well-led troops than against those 
less well-trained and less well-led?—Of course you 
would sooner have the better trained, but as I have put 
it in that paper, troops behind hedges and occupying 
positions prepared for them could keep at a distance 
very much stronger troops, especially advancing on a 
nerrow front and on narrow roads, as troops must do in 
this country ; Ido not for a minute say I would not 
like to have the better troops, but we must make the 
best of what we have, and under circumstances like that 
the forces would be led by the best Regular officers we 

ve, 

2003. Am I justified in putting what you think in this 
way, that the conditions in the country are such that 
they would favour inferior troops acting on the defen- 
sive, and not precisely knowing where the blow was 
going to be struck, as against superior troops acting on 
the offensive and knowing precisely what they wanted 
to do 1—In this country, yes; 1 take it there is such an 
enormous difference in manceuvring in an open counti 
and in an enclosed country like ours, and I think that is 
a point of vital importance to us. 


2004. You do not think it possible that the very close- 
ness of the country: may conceal from the defendin, 
troops an attack, which, if developed, might be too much 
for them ?—I think the advance of an army in England 
upon a narrow front on roads, with the great difticulty of 
keeping up iateral communications, makes their advance 
an enormous difficulty, and men who know the ground 
as well as our people would would make it almost im- 
possible in fact. 

2005. I should tell you we have had it in evidence 
before us that the difficult nature of the country would 
tell in favour of the higher-trained troops, but you do not 
agree with that 1—Not in the least. 


2006. (The Earl of Derby.) I have only two questions 
to ask you. You have nm asked many questions 
about the improvement of the ofticers of the 
Militia and so forth, but putting it generally would you 
tell the Commission what you would recommend for the 
obtaining of the officers? If you were given a free hand 
what steps would you take to obtain the officers —I am 
rather inclined to Lord Raylan’s plan—to give gratuities 
in lieu of a sort of pension to the Militia; there ie an 
idea that a metaining: fee of £50 to £100 a year would 
do, but that would bring the pay very near to that of 
the subaltern of the Army, andI think in peace time 
the expense does fall on a very great number and deters 
a great many people from coming into the Militia, Of 
course directly war comes the thing disappears; we 
were 624 ofticers deficient the year before the war, and 
the second year of the war there were only 23, so that 
they filled up ; they were ofcourse untrained ofticers, and 
a great many were sent out half-trained, but I do think 
the natural thing to try is a money assistance to them. 


2007. Following upon that what steps wonld you 
recommend to keep officers up to the mark, Militia or 
other officers who might be only employed for part of 
the year? Would you examine them from time to 
time !—A rigid test for promotion. 

2008 And only for promotion ?—Only for promotion. 

2009. (The Earl of March.) Once a man has passed 
for promotion you would not further examine him in 
that rank 7—Not in that rank; I should judge by in- 
spections and reports. Llu the German Army there are 
no examinations. 

2010. (The Earl of Derby.) Is it a fair question to ask 
you whether inspections and reports are sufticiently to be 
relied upon always to form a judgment ?—L1 have seen 
some [ would not give much for. 
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2011. You gave usavery clear account of the German 
when heisonce called upfor enlistment ; what arethesteps 
shortly that the Germans take for keeping a man under 
observation both before and after he has enlisted ? I think 
you said that after a man went to the Ersatz Reserve his 
name is kept on the books; what books ?—On the 
book of the bivit Circle ; the nearest approach to it in 
our Army is the officer commanding the Regimental 
District, and he is tesponsiolé for all the enlistments and 
all the reserves, and all the Ersatz People ; he has quite 
asmall statf and he has a circle, and in every Army 
Corps there are eight or nine and more of these circles. 


2012. What steps are taken by the authorities in 


Germany, supposing a man endeavours to get away from Major-(éeneral 
the range of conscription, say a boy of ten or twelve tries Sir A. Turner. 


to go out of a district, what happens !—If he goes abroad 
and his turn comes and he is not there he loses his civil 
rights, and he never can come back again ; if he comes 
back to his country again he is made a prisoner. That 
is what desertion is in the German Army. 

2013. But there is no punishment falls cn the com 
munity generally 1—No, certainly not. 

2014. Then he remains on these books afterwards 
in the same way 7—He remains on these books until his 
forty-fifth year and then he is free. 


SIXTH DAY. 


Wednesday, 10th June, 1903. 


PRESENT. 
His Grace The DuKE or Norroxk, K.G. (in the Chair). 


The Rt. Hon. The Eart or Dersy, K.G., G.C.B. 
Colonel The Ear or Marcu, C.B. 
Lieut.-General The Lozp GrenFe.t, G.C.B. 
Major-General Sir CotertpcE Grove, K.C.B. 
Sir Rave Henry Knox, K.C.B 


Colonel O’CALLAGHAN-WESTROPP. 
Lieut.-Colonel E. H. Lugwettyy, M.P. 
Colonel E. SATTERTHWAITE. 

Colonel J. A. DaumaHoy. 


H. W. W. McAnatty, Esq. (Secretary). 


Lieut.-Colonel C. C. Monro, Commandant School of Musketry, called ; and Examined. 


2015. (Charngn) You are at present Commandant 
of the School of Musketry?—JI have been for two 


months. 
2016. And previously to that you held the office of Chief 
Instructor, since February, 1901 1— Yes. 


2017. (Colonel Satterthtoaite.) As Chief Instructor you, 
of course, are intimately acquainted with the preparation 
of the new Musketry Hegulations both for Militia and 
Volunteers 1—Yes. 


2018. My questions will be, of course, Principally 
directed towards the Volunteer part ; but if tnay put 
one general question with regard to the musketry 
training of the Auxiliary forces generally, have you 
formed any opinion as to the relative training of the 
Auxiliary Forces and that of any possible foreign invading 
force ?—I have not had any great opportunity for in- 
specting Auxiliary Forces ; it has not been my function 
to do so in the past. I have seen a few corps carrying 
out their musketry on the Hythe ranges; I have seen a 

reat number of ofticers of the Volunteers, the Imperial 
Yeomanry and the Militia, at Hythe, and I have discussed 
questions with officers at different times, and my general 
impression is that the musketry training of the Volun- 
jects and Militia is not equal to that of any Continental 
owers, 


2019. Have you any knowledge as to the number of 
rounds fired annually by continental armies ?—It is not 
possible to state detinitely the number of rounds fired 

y continental armies, because General Officers Com- 
manding Army Corps, certainly in Germany and in 
France, are allowed, out of special funds, to purchase 
extra rounds that they may require to fire for tactical 
parpores, that is to say, for the instruction of their troops 
in the higher phases of musketry training. In regard to 
the actual allotments uf ammunition laid down in ks, 
the French Musketry Regulations assign 250 rounds to 
the private soldier. 


2020. (Karl of March.) That is his annual allowance ? 
Yes ; they do not define recruit training in the same 
way as wedo. In Germany, you can account in their 
Regulations for about 170 rounds, I should say, speaking 
roughly ; but we know that there are a great many more 
fiven for instructional purposes when the troops go to 
their field-firing areas, 


2021. There is no difference in the man firing the same 


~ pumber of rounds per second }— 


2022. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Therefore other things 
being equal, there is a larger number of rounds fired on 
the continent than is fired by the Auxiliary Forces at 
home ?—Yes, certainly. 

2023, We have had a paper * put into our hands 
as to the headings under which you wish to give evidence, 
therefore perhaps it would be convenient if i run through 
them and ask you to state any opinions that you may 
have. The first is (so far as the Volunteers are concerned), 
that the time devoted to preliminary musketry training 
is insufficient, even with the best instruction, to attain 
a reasonable standard of efficiency. The regulations in 
force prescribe a minimum of 10 attendances for the 
recruit (and even this small number need not be kept 
consecutively) ; none are required for the trained man. 
To sccure good results on the rifle range the recruit 
should be thoroughly grounded, and the trained man 
should be frequently practised in the firing exercises, in 
order to maintain the skill he has acquired. Would 

ou like to amplify that in any way ?7—I think it is clear. 

here is no question that good results cannot be obtained 
from a body of men unless they have been methodically 
trained on the Barrack Square in every detail of aiming, 
pressing the trigger, and each motion involved in firing 
the rifle. 

2024. In the mechanical handling of their arms ?— 
Yes, you cannot expect men from a few hours drill, 
mats out at uncertain intervals, to acquire sufficient 
SKIL. 

2025. Then No. 2 is: “The number of xergeant 
instructors is insufficient, and younger men are needed. 
There is at present little inducement for a promising 
non-commissioned officer of the Regular Forces to join 
the permanent staff.” You mean that the number of 
sergeant instructors is insufficient for the musketry 
training 1—Yes, for all training purposes. So far as I 
gather, a Volunteer regiment which is situated in a 
town, of eight companies, is only entitled to three 
sergeant instructors. 

2026. Whereas those situated in the country have one 
per company ?—Yes. 

2027, (Earl of March.) In the Volunteers you have no 
Rergeant-Instructor of Musketry for a battalion ?— 

0. 


2028. (Chairman.) You think one sergeant per com- 
pany is too small 7—Yes. 


* Not printed. 
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2029. (Lord Grenfell.) Whereas you have only three 


Cc. C. Monro. altogether in a town !—Yes, in 2 town. 


10 June, 1903. 


2030. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Then No. 3: “The offi- 
cers and non-commissioned officers require a higher 
standard cf training to render them competent to under- 
take the instruction of their men.” You have nothing 
to add to that No ; I think it is obvious that in these 
days, when contro) has so much passed away from the 
higk er leaders, you must have competent subordinate 
eaders. 


2031. Your next point is that “It is desirable that 
as large a nuinber as possible of officers and non- 
commissioned officers should attenda course of instruction 
at Hythe ; at present, the classes reserved for them do 
not fill up. This is important, as the work of those 
who do attend is of the highest order, and they derive 
much benefit from their course of instruction.” What is 
the length of the course !—Three weeks. 


2032. And there is no possibility of shortening it ?— 
I do not think so ; there is a great deal done in that time; 
the hours are long and there isa great deal of work done. 
I believe considerable profit is derived from the course. 


2033. (Lord Grenfell.) Can a Volunteer officer come 
for a modified course, say, of a fortnight 1—No. 


2034, It must be three weeks 1—Yes. 


2035. (Earl of March.) And the Regulars six weeks 1— 
Five weeks. 


2036. It was six weeks?—It was six weeks; we 
changed it this year. 


2037. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Of course the difficulty 
is that Volunteer cfficers and non-commissioned officers as 
a rule have only a certain amount of leave from their 
civil employment during the year ; they have to put in 
at least a week in camp; that amounts, if they have 
to go for three weeks to Hythe at another time, toa 
month in the year 1—There as been a certain indul- 
gence recently given to Volunteer officers who attend a 
class ; that is to say, that attendance at Hythe is now 
permitted to take the place of attendances at company 
training. : 

2038. Yes, I am aware of that. Then No.5: “Many 
corps are much hampered from want of range accommo- 
dation. This is being gradually remedied, but much 
more is needed to place facilities for target practice at 
the disposal of Volunteers.” That goes without saying, 
of course. You do not think there is any possibility of 
substituting miniature ranges, or allowing, in the case of 
a town corps, a certain part of their annual course to be 
fired at a miniature range, or even with the Morris tube ? 
—I do not think that miniature cartridge shooting can 
ever have the same value as shooting with the service 
cartridge. It is being replaced all through the 
Continent. The French attached great importance 
to miniature ‘cartridge practice, but they are now 
substituting for it the service cartridge. 


2039. (Lord Grenfell.) But the short 40-yards target 
you think good%—Yes, as a preliminary instruction I 
think it is very good; it accustoms the soldier to the 
recoil. He can see quite clearly what his errors are, and 
they can be corrected more readily. I think it is very 
instructive for the first period of training. A similar 
system prevails in France. 


2040. (Coloned Satterthwaitte.) For the first period 
not only for the recruit, but for the annual training (— 
If you adopt these miniature protected ranges, as they 
are termed, you can have them near barracks, and keep 
up the man’s skill all through the year, instead of 
limiting his musketry training to a fixed period. During 
the remainder of the year he falls off if he does not 
get practice. 

2041. Your sixth heading is: “The registers show in 
many cases that the officers leave too much to the 
sergeant-instructors.” ‘Ihat is of course probably from 
two causes: one, the want of time; and, secondly, 
the want of qualifications on the part of the officers }— 
Yes, | examined returns from the Volunteer Regiments 
taken haphazard from ell the districts in England (I 
think two from each district) and there was a great deal 
in these registers that was undesirable. The sergeant- 
instructor has evidently had quite a free hand in a great 
number of cases. This was reported. 

2042. Did it occur more on the big ranges or on the 
small ones, or over both ?—1 should judge that the 
sergeant-instructor had too free a hand altogether. 

2043. And then No. 8 is: “The surplus ammunition 
is frequently not expended to the best advantage.” Can 
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you give us any information on that point ?—I scrutin- 
ized the Volunteer returns for last year and in a great 
number of cases there was practically no ammunition 
devoted to the further training of the indifferent shots. 
A very large number of rounds were accounted for under 
the heading of prizes, etc, but I do not think, as a 
general principle, that these competitions tend to bring 
out the bad shot. 


2044. You do not think that competitions which have 
some form of handicap attached to them are of value 1 
They are better than nothing ; but I think that the 
ammunition should be devoted to the purpose for which 
it is intended, that is, to level up the general standard. 


2045. But does not a handicap do that?—I do not 
think it is so certain to do so. 


2046. It would not be so certain to do so, as if, when 
you found @ man was a or indifferent shot, you 
could order him to go down to the range on a certain 
day and have special instruction 1—That is what should 

e done. 


2047. But so long as the man has fired his number of 
rounds during the year, you have no further power to 
order him to do so }—I think that is a point to be con- 
sidered. 


2048. Asa substitute for it, do not you think that 
possibly by encouraging them to go into these com- 
petitions upon a system of handicapping might be a 
good thing ?—I think it is a poor alternative. 


2049. Now I want to leave this paper for one moment 
and ask you a few questions about the Volunteer part 
of the new Musketry Regulations. As I read it, this 
new course for the Volunteers is not compulsory for 
this year 1—Not for this year. 


2050. And after this year you will probably be able 
to get further information from the results of those 
battalions that have been through it this year ?—That is 
why it is provisional. 


2031. But I take it the three principles are, firstly, 
the encouragement of snap shooting !—Yes, certainly. 


2052. Secondly, there is a principle which appears to 
be the abolition of any firing over 500 yards 1—Yes, 


2053. And, thirdly, there is the one individual field 
practice 1—Yes. 


2054. Is there any other main principle that you 
think we ought to add to those /—-1 do not think you 
can, with the number of rounds and with the oppor- 
tunities that the Volunteers at present enjoy. The 
number of tield practices should be increased. 


2055. (Sir Ralph Knor.) How many rounds are there 
laid down ? 


_ 2056. (Colonel Satter thwaite.) It is seventy rounds now 
in both, for recruits and trained Volunteers, in place of 
forty-two and forty-nine 7—-Yes, that is so. 


2057. Now, I want to take those three points. The 
snap shooting question is one to which great import- 
ance is attached at the present moment ?— Yes. 


2058. Is that one that could be taught ona miniature 
range !—With a miniature cartridge ? 


2059, Yes, with a miniature cartridge.—Certainly. We 
could show you at Hythe the most economical principles. 
With two pieces of string you can manipulate two 
disappearing targets which cost one shilling, or two 
shillings possibly, not more. 

2060. And the practice in snap shooting could be 
learnt under exceptional circumstances, and could be 
practised at a miniature range 1—Yes. 


2061. Now, with regard to the abolition of firing over 
500 yards, is that sound ?—In our opinion individual 
shooting at long range is not important in modern 
tactics ; you rather look for effect from the fire of 
masses at long range, so that if you can get a man trained 
to be a good shot, say, to 500 yards, he will be equal to 
all practical requirements. This is certainly the attitude 
all through the Continent; they do practically no 
shooting over 600 yards, except combined shooting. 
There are so many cannes ihe wear of the rifle, 
atmosphere, temperature, the want of knowledge of the 
range when you come to practical conditions, which will 
influence the man’s shooting, that individual markman- 
ship at long range is not considered of so much 
importance nowadays. 


2062. If you had a company with a range up to 4 
thousand yards, and you were able to give either 
individual or collective practice on that range in liew 
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of some of these practices put down in the present 
scheme, do you think that would be an advantage !—I 
think the ammunition is well distributed now. 

2063. But there is no shooting over 500 yards ?—Not 
individual shooting. 

2064. There is no collective shooting, is there /—You 
have the field practice. 

2065. The field practice by single men 1—Yes. 

2066. That individual field practice is an exceedingly 
difficult thing to carry out, is it not ?—It is, but the 
whole essence of instruction now is individual in- 
struction. 

2067. I quite agree, but this individual field practice I 
understand to be one man moving down the range 
according to the word of command 1— With an instructor 
if possible. 

2068. And firing so many rounds 1—Yes, and having 
his errors pointed out to him. 

2069. But I will take Hythe 1—We do a great deal of 

individual instruction in our courses there now. 
. 2070, But taking it from the Volunteer point of view, 
supposing yon have the Hythe range completely full on 
a Saturday afternoon of Volunteers wishing to fire all 
sorts and conditions of practices, where would be the 
range accommodation to do this individual practice 1—I 
daresay the opportunities are not always available. 

2071. Iam taking a range that you are probabl 
familiar with, one that my battalion uses at Gravesend, 
Milton {—Yes, that is a very bad range. 

72. Have you ever been there on a Saturday after- 
noon 1—Never. 

2073, The range is full from one end to the other, and 
it seems to me that individual field practice for Volun- 
teers under such circumstan~es as that is absolutely out 
of the question, because the whole of the range would 
have to stop while this one man was being taken down ? 
—If the opportunity did not exist it would be possible 
to substitute by permission. 

2074. Yes ; there is a saving clause in the book. Then 
trained Volunteers now have to do forty-nine rounds 
ata bull’s-eye and twenty-one at a figure {—Yes. 

2075, And the recruit has to do fifty-six rounds at a 
bull’s-eye and fourteen at a figure 7—Yes. 

2076. And each of these practices has seven rounds : 
do you think it would be possible, or advisable, at the 
start of the instruction of the recruit, and for the trained 
man, to give a larger proportion of rounds at the figure- 
shooting as against bulls-eye shooting 1—I do not quite 
follow your point. 

2077. Of the rounds given to the recruit, 56 are now 
put down for bull’s-eye shooting and 14 for figure-shoot- 
ing. Do you think you could put him on to figure- 
shooting earlier in his course —It would be undesirable 
to do so, 

2078. He now fires 56 rounds at the bull’s-eye before 
he comes near a figure 1—Yes, I think he would want 
the simple form of shooting first to make his training 
progressive, 

2079, Having gone through his recruits’ course, do 
you think he could fire more rouuds as a trained soldier 
ata figure and less at a bull’s-eye I think all soldiers, 
however well they have been trained, require simple forms 
of shooting—that is, the bull’s-eye form of shooting, to 
revive and maintain the skill they have acquired as 
recruits, 

. 2080, Each of these practices has seven rounds ?— 
es, 

2081, Would you have any objection to an alteration 
of that (I am speaking of the trained Volunteers) to ten 
rounds !—For what purpose ? 

_ 2082. For the purpose of giving, in the first instance, 
In every case tive rounds at a bulls-eye, followed by tive 
rounds at a figure !—That sounds reasonable enough. 

2083, (Sir Ralph Knox). But what range is that ? 


2084. (Colonel Sutterthwaite): Whatever range may 
be fixed upon. I am coming to the question of the 
number of ranges directly. (7'o the Witness) : The num- 
her of ranges for the trained men, Volunteers, is four 1— 

es, 

2085. And for recruits, five +-Yes. 

2086. In a big range such as I have been talking of 
at Milton, you know the regulations for such a range /— 
Yes, quite well. 


2087. That is to say, that if you have on one block Zient-Colonet 
men firing at 100 yards, the people on the next block € C. Monro. 
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must fire at 100 yards, but cannot fire at 200 yards i— 
Yes. 

2088. And therefore, if there are several different 
ranges being used on a big range, there must be an in- 
terval, for purposes of safety, between them !—Yes, an 
interval of two targets, I think it is. 

2089. An interval of two targets or four targets ac 
cording to requirements 1—Yes. 

2090. In framing these regulations have you borne 
that fact in mind, how many targets on the hard-nsed 
Saturday afternoon are constantly thrown out of use for 
that particular reason }—No, that was not contemplated, 
so far as I know. 

2091. And in fixing the large number comparatively of 
ranges between 200 and 500 yards, that question was not 
considered }—No, not that I know of. 

2092. Because, as a fact, if one comes to look at it, a 
large number of ranges are constantly idle for that 
reason {—Yes. 

2093. Whereas, if the number of ranges were reduced 
there would be less targets idle 1—I quite see what you 
mean. 

2094. Then it comes to a question of the two classes of 
range. There is the big range such as Hythe or Milton, 
and the small range such as where each company has 
its own range—in Scotland this occurs very often, but 
also in other parts of the country 1—Yes. 

2095. And on both such ranges the bulk of the Volun- 
vere shooting has to be done on his half-holiday 1— 

es. 


2096. It may not be Saturday half-holiday ; it may be 
the half-holiday upon which the town has its early 
closing day {—Yes. 

2097. The difficulty of the Volunteer musketry seems 
to me that it all has to be crushed into one half day 1— 
The Volunteer force are allowed a certain travelling 
allowance to go to the range. 

2098. Certainly.—But they do not draw up to the 
amount they are entitled to, I believe ? 

2099. No, I think not ?—There are many Corps 
which practically confine their shooting to two days in 
the year—some to one. I have seen cases where men 
have fired their class firing and thus expended their 
ammunition in one day, that is to say, fired 70 
rounds, and finished for the year. 

2100. (Lord Grenfell.) You object to that i—Yes, it is 
very bad in prineiple. There can be no instruction in 
such circumstances, 

2101. (Lieut, -Colonel Lletrellyn.) Is it not laid down how 
many rounds in one day for the Militia 1—Yes, for the 
Militia ; but we are speaking of the Volunteers. 

2102. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) The difficulty is that the 
man very often has to sacrifice not only his half-day, but 
his whole day's work to get any shooting at all ; he has 
to leave at 12 in the morning from London here }—Yes, 

2103 (Earl of March.) In the Militia you may not 
fire more than a certain nuinber of rounds No, he is 
limited to fourteen rounds. 

2104. (Colonel Satterthwaitc.) With regard to the 
National Rifle Association, have you any views about the 
work that it does, or whether it does any good work for the 
encouragement of shooting generally throughout. the 
Volunteers 7—Yes, I shonld judge it did to a certain 
extent. You produce these experts who come to shoot at 
Bisley. Ido not know that it pervades the Force very 
much. 

2105, You do not think that the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation could do something more to encourage a more 
practical form of rifle shooting ?—They have a great 
many difficulties to encounter. They are dependent on 
their entrance fees to a great exent, I believe, and 
therefore they have to frame their competitions accord- 
ingly. 

2106. The probability is, though, that a large number 
of men who attend the National Rifle Association's 
meeting are all good bull’s-eye shots 7—Yes. 

2107. Therefore it is abont time that they were begin- 
ning to learn to shoot at something else other than the 
bull’s-eye }—They are gradually doing it. 

2108. You do not think the National Rifle Association 
could assist that gradual process }—They are doing it. 
They are gradually framing more competitions for 
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ra 1 ng. I had to draw up a compe- 
tition of this nature for them the other day. 


2109, (Str Ralph Knox.) There is also encouragement 
to the younger shots !—Yes. 


2110. (Colonel Satterthwarte.) There have been a large 
number of rifle clubs established during the last few 
years. Have you any opinion on their value 1—~I have 
not seen many of them. 


2111. Have you come across any case in which they 
compete in any way for range accommodation with the 
Volunteers 1—1 have not heard so. I have asked Volun- 
teer officers at Hythe, and they say, “No.” I should 
judge that most Volunteer officers rather encourage 
them, from what I hear at Hythe. 


woe (Chatrman.) Working men’s rifle clubs — 
es. 


2113. Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Would you tell 
us what number of rounds the Militia recruit and trained 
soldier fire at present The Militia recruit is required 
to fire 150 rounds, and the trained soldier 80. 


2114, That is for the Militia Infantry. And for the 
Militia Artillery?—{ think the Artillery Militia are 
allowed 10 rounds, which they are allowed to expend 


as they please. But it is laid down in the Musketry 
Regulations. 


2115. I have not seen that book, and my recollection 
was that it was 20 rounds for a recruit and 10 for the 
trained soldier —I think you are right. 


2116. But I think it is defined by the Equipment 
Regulations. Now I want your opinion on the subject 
of first instruction, We know that there are certain 
things—let us say riding and swimming—which if you 
once learn thoroughly you learn for life; but that there 
are other things—let us say cricket and such like things— 
in which you require constant practice Yes. 


2117. What is your opinion with regard to shooting 1— 
Shovting isa thing that must be kept up. An officer 
who has just come back from Berlin told me that he was 
ey much impressed by the shooting of the German 
soldiers who were with the Colours, and at the same 
time he noticed how very much the Reserve men who 
were called up had fallen off when they caine to shoot. 


2118. That answers me partially; but there is a 
development of it that I should like to ask you upon. 
Supposing you ground a man (I am_now talking of the 
Auxiliary Forces) very thoroughly indeed, if he is very 
thoroughly grounded and well instructed as a recruit, 
would he not be able to do with less instruction year by 
year afterwards 1—Certainly. 


2119. And having regard to the calls on the man’s 
time and the limited time available for training, which 
systetp do you think you yourself would prefer I—A 
thorough grounding of the recruit is the better plan, 
unquestionably. 


2120, And that would allow of more deliberate and 
valuable instruction in future years 1—Yes. 


2121. And that rather leads up to the suggestion that 
in the Militia, at all events, the recruit should have a 
longer period of instruction?—I think there is an 
immensely increased interest being taken in musketry 
training now, and that will bear fruit. The recruit 
comes up for 49 days, and if he is trained daily in the 
firing excercise and aiming, you will get a higher 
standard. Formerly there was, so far as one can gather, 
in the 49 days no musketry training. 


2122, The recruit does, as a matter of fact, 63 days 
preliminary training, as it is called, of which 49 days is 
recruit drill and 14 days is musketry 1—Yes. 


2123, My point would be rather, supposing that the 
whole period of 63 days was extended and a greater 
proportional period than the 14 days devoted to 
musketry training, would it be your view that that 
might economise time in after years by the better 
grounding he had first received 1—I think so, certainly. 


2124. Our time in Militia training, you know, is very 
much congested, and musketry is a thing that must not 
be hustled !—Yes. 

2125. It must be done carefully and thoroughly 1—Yes. 

2126. And every man’s peculiarities want to be 
watched 1—Yes. 


2127. And his personal errors corrected, if you are to 
make a usetul shot Yes, 


2128, Andinthe time at present available, whetherin the 
14 days musketry instruction as a recruit, or the limited 
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amount of time available in the 27 days that the trained 
Militiaman puts in annually, the musketry is apt to be 
hustled Yes. 

2129. That hustling decreases 
materially 1—Certainly. 


2130. I have heard it suggested that the practice on 
the Continent is rather not to develop the magnificent 
individual shots—the crack regimental shots—somuch as 
to work up the shooting of the indifferent shots of the 
battalion, to raise the general level 1—That is so. 


2131. Supposing we had two views before us—one the 
practice to which I allude, which I call the continental 
practice, and the other the practice that if you got 
a man, who appeared to require an undue amount of 
time to make him an efficient shot, the Commanding 
Officer should have power to discharge him as not 
likely to be an efficient soldier, which system do 
you think would be the better?—I think in theory it 
sounds very well, but I do not think in practice you 
could discharge a man because he happened to have 
no aptitude for shooting. 


2132. Practically his primary object as a soldier is to 
shoot 1--I think it is one’s business to overcome that, 
provided a man has no physical defects. 


2133. (Earl of March.) Do not you think there are 
cases where no amount of instruction will make a man 
a shot !—There are always in all companies some cases 
of this nature. 


2134, Absolutely useless 1—Yes. 


2135. Even if any amount of time is taken }— 
Generally there is some reason for it. 

2136. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Eyesight {—Eyesight, or 
something of that kind. 

2137, Ne of March.) Do youthink in every case it 
is possible to make a man a shot ?—-No, but I think the 


great majority of men can be brought up to a fair 
standard. 


2138. With regard to the question asked just now, 
do you think it is desirable to keep a man in the Service 
who had proved himself absolutely useless with the 
rifle ?—I think it is very difficult to carry into effect the 
suggestion to discharge him. 

2139. (Colonel O'Callaghan - Westropp.) In what 
way? Would it discourage recruiting, do you think, if 
it was known that a man was thrown out in what might 
appear to be a summary way !—I think so. 


2140. Yes ; what I put is: Is a man who is nota 
moderate ‘shot, (which we all understand), and who, it 
appears, will never be made a moderate shot, worth his 
keep 1—No, he certainly is not. 


2141, Then if he is not worth his keep, presumably it 
is better to get rid of him 7—Yes, in theory. 


_ 2142, That is always assuming that every resource of 
instruction has been exhausted first /—Yes, I think it is 
desirable to get rid of him in those circumstances. 


2143, On that assumption only {—Yes. 


_ 2144, Because I do not mean to cover carelessness in 
instruction {—No. 


2145. As a matter of fact a good instructor will 

enerally be able to spot whether a man is doing his 

st or not 1-He ought to, certainly. 1t is very hard to 
prove it sometimes. 


2146. Another difficulty, I take it, will be the increase 
in range of modern rifles, so that our ranges are getting 
scarcer ; a man has to travel further, I mean, to get toa 
range now !—I do not think any ranges have been closed. 
Government ranges are increasing in number. 


2147, At the moment I believe they are being in- 
creased under the Military Lands Act; but for some 
years in the immediate past, not the remote past, I 
think it was found by the introduction of the ‘303 rifle, 
a number of ranges could not be safely used 1—Recently, 
since I have had anything to do with the subject, the 
number of ranges has been increasing from year to year. 


2148, (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Do you mean the 
number of targets, or the number of ranges ?!—The 
number of ranges. 


2149. (Colonel O’Callaghan- Westropp.) On the general 
question I do not want to bother you, but supposing we 
were able to hit off a system by which, in the Militia, a 
portion of the training was done in the winter months, 
and the summer training was devoted practically to 
musketry and field training, do you think that would 
have a beneficial effect in avoiding what we know as the 


its value very 
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hustling that at present goes on ?—I should judge so; I 
cannot tell whether it would be practicable or not to get 
the men. 

2150. Apart from the general question, you think that 
would improve the shooting ?--Yes. 

2151. And from the remarks that you submit here, I 
gather that the shooting really is the great blot on the 
Militia at the present time !—The shooting in the Militia 
is not good. 

2152. Not ax good as it ought tojbe 1 Not as good as it 
ought to be, considering the time they are under training. 
Taking the 49 days’ training for recruits and 14 days 
for musketry plus the annual 27 days, the results ought 
to be better. 

2153, You contemplate, then, that during the 49 days 
a certain amount of aiming drill must be put in }—That 
is being done ; it is bound to have a great effect. 

2154. It will relieve the congestion ?— Yes. 

2155. (Lord Grenfell.) The shooting is greatly im- 
proved of late years, is it not 1—The interest taken by 
the officers in musketry has increased. 

2156. I saw eight battalions shoot, the other day, in 
one line, and I thought there was an enormous improve- 
ment in kneeling ?-- Yes, it ix so. 

2157. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) The new rifles help 
them very much t--There ix more attention given to 
musketry training. 

2158. (Colonel O'Callaghan-Westropp.) Do the Militia 
at present receive any instruction in shooting in any 
position from behind an impromptu cover ?--I should 
Judge so, certainly; I cannot tell you from actual 
experience. I have not yet inspected any regiments. 

2 Apart from what we called field firing in old 
days !—Yes ; instruction in shooting from behind cover 
should be given on the barrack square. 

2160, You cannot fire in barracks with ball cartridge ? 
—No. 

2161, (Colonel Satterthwarte.) It is included in the 
course 1—Yes, they fire some practices from behind cover. 


2162, (Zur of March.) When you can get it --This 
can be arranged on the Rifle Range. 

2163, (Colonel O'Callaghan- Westropp.) That is what 
I mean, where you can get cover --It is quite easy to 
improvise on the range cover from stones and sand bags. 

2164. You think it can be done, a mock fence and 
bank and hedye /—Yes, anything of that kind can be 
improvised on the range itself. 

2165, And you would consider that valuable instruc- 
tion for the last ultimate resort of the soldier, which is, 
firing at the enemy and being fired at /—He must be 
taught to tire behind cover. 

2166, It is essential ?-—-Yes. 

2167, And I gather you consider that a considerable 
number of rounds could be advantageously expended on 
iti-Yes. 

2168, (Earl af March.) Before you leave that point 
altogether, what opportunities has a recruit of learning 
anything of taking cover during his 49 days’ drill /—In 
Paragraph 154 (7), Infantry Training. down that 
mat 3 for making cover are to be provided and used 
for drill on the Barrack Square. 

2169, (Colonel O'Callaghan: Westropp.) My whole 
point is on the thorough grounding of the recruit, and 
making the firing he will do, so far as possible, assimilate 
to what he might do if he was shooting for his life !— 
Yes ; you see in the Table he fires several practices of 
this nature. 

2170, (Karl of March.) It is laid down in the course, 
but he does not get the chance of doing it ; that is my 
point and, I think, Colonel Westropp’s. 

271. (Colonel O'Callaghan: Westropp.) T think we are 
tovether upon that -partly from want of range accom- 
melation ?—Those recruits that [ saw firing the other 
day had stone constructions, and were firing from be- 
hind them on the range itself. 

2172. Were the stones at uncertain distances 1_No, 
at tixed distances; they were firing at fixed distances 
from behind cover. 

2173. Precisely ; but my point is rather different, I 
ain quite with you as to the bull’s-ere shooting at fixed 
distances until you teach the men to hit a given point 
on a given object ; but after that there is the taking of 
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cover combined with shooting Yes, you mean the J ieut-Colonel 


ordinary field practice. 

2174. Ordinary field practice for the individual first ? 
You attach great importance to that }—Yes. 

2175. And you think every facility should be given ? 
~Yes. I think you will find the Militiaman has not 
much opportunity for doing that in the time he has. 

2176. That is my point ; he has really not time to do 
what he ought to do to make him an etticient soldier? 
— He would be better for it. 

2177. I take that answer. Then on the question of 
competitions—I do not want to put words into your 
mouth—-would you anawer me exactly what you consider. 
We know that there are certain competitions, and that 
a certain stamp of man, whom we will call a middling 
shot, does not very much concern himself in these 
matters, but the tendency is for the competition by 
degrees to work to a few crack shots colloquially known 
as pot-hunters 7—Yes. 

2178. Do you think that is good, and if not, is there 
any remedy for it ?—What competitions are you refer- 
ring to? 

2179. To District Musketry tournaments, and so 
forth 1—They have certain value, I think ; not as much 
possibly as we attach tothem. They develop a keennesx 
amongst the ofticers which tends to raise the standard 
of instruction. 

2180. In the right direction 1—Yes. 

2181. But whether you take a popular game or take 
musketry, the tendency is to specialise in the long run, 
and to have a comparatively limited ring of experts, 
against whom the great. body are shy of competing ?— 

es. 

2182. And that has not a good tendency ?—Certainly 
not. 

2183. Of course you have had a good deal to do, as 
Chief Instructor, with the training of officers to be in- 
structors ?-—-At Hythe, yes. 

2184. I suppose there are very few things there is 
a greater diversity inthan natural aptitude ?—Yes, cer- 
tainly. 

2185, Perhaps if I said that a good instructor was 
born and not made, I would not be going tuo far ?—The 
otticers vary greatly. 

2186. And in the same way, take an Infantry battalion. 
You may find any number of officers in it thoroughly 
interested in musketry, and yet only two or three of 
them are really good instructors /— Yes. 

2187. Men who can coax good shooting out of a bad 
shot 1—Quite so. 

2188. That is a thing which T take it ought to be 
cultivated and encouraged in every way !—Yes ; we lay 
the greatest stress apen the question of teaching people 
how to instruct, at Hythe. 

2189, You referred in your paper also to the sergeants 
on the permanent statf of the Militia; would you go 
with me so far as to make the Officer Commanding a 
battalion who sent an inetticient instructor to the Militia, 
responsible to the General Officer Commanding the 
Division or the District for so doing 7— Yes, 1 certainly 
should. 

2190. I gather then that you think the Commanding 
Ofticer must be held responsible for the standard_of the 
man he sends on to the Auxiliary Forces /—Yes, I do. 

2191. T see yon suggest that these instructors on the 
permanent staff should only remain three years with the 
permanent staff ?—That is my opinion. 

2192. Does that mean all the Sergeants, or only the 
Battalion Sergeant Instructors }—I would change all the 
permanent stath 

21 Tam quite with you on the theory of it, nt may 
L suggest two difticulties that | would like you to eon. 
sider ; the first ix, that the Militiaman ix in many ways 
a totally different being from the Regular Line soldier, 
and it takes a Regular sergeant coming into touch with 
him some time to come to understand his idiosynerasies, 
and to appreciate the fact that he is not dealing with 
the men he has been ace stomed to, perhaps for six, 
eight, or ten years previously ?- 

2194, The second point is, that the permanent. staff of 
the Militia are charged with recruiting. and local know- 
ledge and following up the families in which lads are 
growing up is nota matter that can be acquired in a 
very short time---that, in fact, a man may only become a 
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point of view ?—Yes. 


2196. I am quite with you ; but you can see there are 
difficulties 1—Yes, quite so. 


2197. (Earl of March.) You know that a Militia 
battalion is only up for 27 days 1—Yes. 


2198. And you said yon thought that considering the 
length of time they were up, the result of their Mus- 
ketry should be better than it is ?—Yes. 


2199. But although the battalion is there 27 days, has 
it seemed to you that the amount of time that can be set 
aside for the individual is very short in many cases !— 
That is quite true. 

2200. In many cases it is a scramble in the 27 days to 
get through the musketry within the time at all !—That 
is 80. r was considering it from the point of view 
of the time the recruit had, that is, 63 days training 
combined with 27 days in his trained soldier’s course. 
With a combination of the two the results ought to be 
better, and I think they will be now that more time 
and attention are being paid to musketry instruction. 

2201. There is now an additional school of Musketry 
being started at Lydd, is there not !—No. 


2202. 1 thought there was a course’—It was 
announced in the papers—that was all. 


2203. Has it got no further than that ?—No. 
2204. Is it contemplated ?—1 cannot say. 


205. I thought it was to be an additional means for 
an ofticer of the Auxiliary Forces getting a Hythe cer- 
tificate. At the present time there is only a limited 
time of year when an Auxiliary officer can go to Hythe 
at all }—Quite so. 


2206. Do you think there is any real advantage to be 


gained in figure shooting over bull’s-eye shooting 1—Yes, 
it is a stage further. 


2207. Of course it becomes more attractive from mere 
variety 1—Yes. 

2208. But do you think that beyond that there is any 
practical value in it Yes, I do, certainly. 

2209. I rather think ou hold the same opinion that 
T do as regards 500 yards being the limit up to which it is 
necessary to instruct in shooting !—Yes, that is for the 
individual shot. 

2210. If you have a man who can shout up to 500 
yards, no amount of extra instruction will enable him to 
shoot at 1,000 yards 1—His shooting at the longer ranges 
individually depends entirely on the results of his shots 
being recorded, in which case if he is an expert he can 
compensate for his errors ; but if he does not get his 
shots recorded he will find himself little hetter off than 
an ordinary shot. 


2211. What I mean is that you teach a man to shoot 
up to 500 yards }—Yes: if he 1s a good shot up to 500 
yards he will be a good practical shot in the field. 

2212. And there is no occasion for a musketry course 
in excess of 500 yards to be laid down, in your opinion ? 
—J think not. 


2213. Then, as regards ammunition, theoretically, of 
course, you should take all your worst shots and use 
your extra ammunition to teach them; but where is 
that extra ammuniiion to come from ; there is a very 
limited amount allowed /—Yes, the allowance is as ‘auch 
as can be fired in the time. 


2214. In order to make a had shot into a good one you 
want to give him more time for instruction and more 
ammunition Yes. 

2215. And apparently neither of those conditions are 
forthcoming 7—By Paragraph 111, Musketry Regulations, 
no man should be allowed to fire at the longer distances 
until he has become a reliable shot at the shorter ones. 


2216. But then that does not bring in any additional 
aminunition, because he is still firing at the short 
range the ammunition that he would be firing at the 
long range if he had been proficient at the short 1—Quite 
80. 

2217. But what is required is some source from which 
a Commanding Officer can draw an additional amount 
of ammunition, and when he has got that then he must 
have more time in which the indifferent shot can be in- 
structed how to fire it ?—Certainly, if there were more 
men availa! le. 


AND VOLUNTEERS : 


2218. Those are the two things we have not got !—I do 
not think that in the time the ‘Militia are out they have 
any opportunity for further practice, they have so much 
to do in the time. In the period of 27 days they get 
through a great deal of work, 


2219. I think now that money prizes have been done 
away with!—I understand that they are going to be 
retained for the Militia, but they have been done away 
with so far as the Regulars are concerned. 


_ 2220. Do you not think that money prizes are a t 
incentive ?--In the Regulars I think they have heey 
none. 


2221. But I mean in the Militia?—I have had no 
experience in the Militia. I attended a training some 
years ago, but I have no knowledge as to whether a 
money prize is valued ornot. In the Regulars 1 never 
attached any importance to it. 


2222. (Lord (rrenfrll.) Have you had any experience of 
the short range for the service ritle 1—We are construct- 
ing them at Hythe, and experimenting. 


2223, But are they not in the district, too ?—I think 
there are 10 ranges completed or under construction. 


2224. Is not the great difficulty with the Volunteers, 
not so much in the Militia, that of not being able to get 
ranges. Do you think that a short range, say up to 100 
yards, with the service ritle in places where you could 
not have any other ranges, would be an advantage to 
the force 1—Yes, this is referred to in the new Musketry 
Regulations, 

2225, Where 1—You will find it on page 

2226. [Joes this only apply to that very short range 
of 35 yards 1—No, we are constructing them up to 300 
yards. 


2227. But I have found the very short range most 
useful. Valetta is, of course, a very crowded city, and 
the only place that I could get was in the ditches ; still it 
was considered a very greatadvantage !—U nquestionably. 
I do not think you could permit a Volunteer Regiment 
to fire its course on such a short range as that. 


2228. No, but do not you think you could permit it 
to fire a portion of its course, say tive rounds of its 
course ch would be permissive with the (General 
Officer Commanding to alter it on application if a range 
to the full extent were not available. 

2229. He could do that 1—Yes. 


2230. Do you not think it would be better where very 
often you cannot get the man to fire his rounds, to adopt 
the musketry to these shortrangesin ditches !—Yes ; there 
are two or three Volunteer regiments which are con- 
structing even the short ones. 


2231. And they are generally allowed by the General 
Ofticer Commanding ?—-The General Ofticer, Conmand- 
ing is authorised to vary the course under Pararaph 48 
(d), Musketry Regulations. 

2232. Can he, for mstance, allow them to fire half 
their course 7—It rests with him entirely. 

2233, (Sir Ralph Knox.) What is the object, or the 
target, used under those circumstances at 40 or 35 yards? 
—The target would be proportioned according to the 
range at which you desire to shoot. 

2234. On the Morris Tube, system ?—Yes, on the 
Morris Tube principle. 

2235. Shooting generally is really a matter of training 
of the nerve if the man has good eyesight, is it not !—- 
It is a combination of the hand and the eye princi- 
pally. 

2236. But that is a matter of nerve, is it not t+ -Yes, I 
think so. 

2237. One of the difticulties is the recoil. The man 
has to be taught to deal with the recoil, and there is a 
good deal of nervousness iu the first instance ! -The 
recoil is practically very little ; it is the noise that is the 
difticulty. 

2238. That is a matter of nerve ?— Yes. 

39. It is that that you have to overcome ?—Yes. 


y 2240, And there is also the difficulty of the trigger ?-- 
es, 


2241. An intelligent man can doa great deal of that 
himself, can he not—that is to say, aiming at an object 
in his own house ?—Yes, and it is encouraged in the 
Regulations. Barrack-rooms are supposed to be provided 
with small marks at which the soldier should be 
encouraged to snap in his spare moments. 
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P So that the Volunteer, having been taught the 
Prin ples of the thing, could teach himself a good deal ? 
= Eee, 

2243, You say that the course at Hythe is three 
weeks ?—For Volunteer officers and the Imperial 
Yeomanry. 

2244. Do you find that all of them need actually that 
three weeks ents, entirely independent of how well they 
have been trained before 1--Yes, I think they require 
the full three weeks. 

2245. As regards the German reservist to whom you 
have alluded, you stated that it had been observed that 
when he came up he was deficient in comparison with 
the man who had had his recent practice ’/—I was 
informed of that. 

2246, Do you know how far he fell short ?--No, I do 
not know at all ; I merely heard it. 

2247. But should you yourself think that a man who 
had thoroughly learned how to shoot would require more 
than a shot or two to practically bring him back to his 
service condition ?—I think he would require a certain 
amount of practice. 

2248, But not very much *—It is very hard to say how 
much he would require, but he would want a good 
deal if he had not shot for some time. 

2249. (Karl of March.) You say that a man, once he 
is a good shot, would require, in order to remain a good 
shot afterwards, to, what is called, keep it up?—Yes, 
practically. 

2250. (Nir Ralph Knox.) Do you not think that prac- 
tice at the Morris Tube, or snapping for practice at an 
object in his own house, would, by training his nerves, 
do a great deal towards keeping up his efficiency ?— 
Certainly. 

2251. If a man cared to keep it up, that sort of prac- 
tice would practically keep it up #—Yes. 

2252. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Is it not the case that all 
the men who are good shots at ranges when they go in 
for competitions do keep up their shooting regularly all 
the year round !—Invarlably. 

2253, And that they find if they drop it for six months 
that their shooting falls off ?—Yes, I may take the in- 
stance of one of our sergeants in Hythe, who is the finest 
shot in the Army ; for trom two to three months before 
he goes in for matches he practises a couple of hours 
every day snapping his rifle and bringing it up on to a 
mark, 

2254. (Sir Kalph Knor.) But only that practice That 
is all. 

2255. That is sutticient—-not a cartridge in it?--No: 
he does a certain amount of firing, of course, but every 
day he practises continually getting on to the mark. 

2256, (Chairman.) Two or three hours a day !-—Yes, 
and he trains his eyes also; he stands with his eyes 
upwind. 

2257. (Nir Ralph Knor,) In shooting at a very long 
range the position of the body is rather ditferent as com- 
pared with shooting at a shorter range ; shooting, for 
Instance, at 1,4) or 1,200 yards the position of the 
shoulder and the head are ditferent ?—When you are 
shooting at a long range lying down, the position of the 
neck, unless you have a very long one, is considerably 
constrained, 

2258. That is, therefore, something to learn /--Yes. 

2259. Therefore, if long range shooting is contem- 
plated, the men had better have a little practice in 
shooting or aiming with the high back-sight /--Yes, we 
rather encourage shooting off the d ght, as it is 
called the position is not nearly so constrained. 

2260. Then at what range do you begin to use that? 
—-At 1600 yards. 

2261. But between the 500 yards and 1600 yards you 
have touse the high back-sight !—Yes. 

2262. And there is something to learn in the position 
of the head and neck !~ Yes; it constrains the neck at 
first to fire over the back-sight at long range. 

2263, Therefore it is well that the man should have 
had practice in it, even if he may not fire ball cart- 
ridge !—-Yes, 

2264. Taking the men generally that you have met— 
let us take the Army, in which your experience is 
¥ eatest—do the bad shots or the fair shots predominate ? 
~ There is always a certain proportion of bad shots. 


r 
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2265. And of those a certain proportion you think can 7 ,eut-f olonel 
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be trained to be respectable shots !—There are 
from four to five men in your company of Regul 
are very difficuit to improve. 

2266. How long do you think it takes to convert a 
shot who is a bad shot, but still convertible, into a fair 
shot /—You may hit on it in one day, or it may take 
you a very long time. 

2267. It comes like swimming to some !—-Yes. 

_ 2268. You think that there is an advantage in train- 
ing the nerves ete, in the use of the Morris Tube ?—The 
Morris tube has a certain use. It is not the best form 
of miniature cartridge, because it alters the balance of 
the rifle. 

2269. You said that the noise is a source of difficulty ? 
—There is no noise in the Morris Tube. 

2270. Exactly. The noise is a great thing totrain the 
man to be ‘accustomed to, and you have no noise in the 
Morris Tube ?—That is so. 

2271. The old percussion cap was better than the 
Morris Tube for that purpose !--I have had no experi- 
of the former. 

2272. How long do you think the musketry cours- 
should be in the recruits training for the Militia, in 
order to make him a fair shot ?—It all hinges on the care 
taken of them at the preliminary training at the depot. 
the 49 days ; all musketry training hinges on the care 
and spain that have been taken during the preliminary 
period. 

2273, Then you devote the fortnight mainly to prac- 
tice 7—Yes. 

2274. Then there is the manual part of the work 7— 
Aiming and the firing exercises he can be well taught 
in his 49 days. 

2275. That sort of work the Volunteer could very 
much practise himself in his own home ?—If he knew 
how ; he has to be taught how first. 

2276. But otill he could do a great deal in training 
himself ?—A man who is once trained can improve 
himself ; a man who is untrained cannot. 

2277. But still if he is told what to do he can ?—And 
if he knows how. 
2278, (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) [ should like to 
ask you one or two more questions about the ordinary 
period of training of the Militia. As you are aware 
the training is 27 days 1—Yes. 

2279. Have you ever realised how many days out of 
that period are not available for musketry !—Certainly. 


228), Should I be wrong in putting it somewhat in 
this way : Two days the regiment assembling, two days 
leaving—packing up and going the next day, Friday 
and Saturday generally—three Sundays, two days tor 
inspection, and, say two wet days; that makes 11 
days to be taken out of the 27, leaving 16 days only. 
Do you think it is possible that an ordinary Militiaman 
can get any experience at all in shooting in that time, 
only being allowed, mind you, to shoot 14 rounds a day ? 
—I do not think he can fire more than 14 rounds a day 
with any advantage to himself. 

2281. Do you imagine that that is strictly adhered 
to ?—I should judge that it will be. 

2282. Do you think it possible to put through a 
battalion of 700 or 800 men in that number of days and 
only shooting 14 rounds a day }—-It is very hard to say; 
it depends on the number of targets available. 

2283, Are you aware at the same time that in some 


cases in those 14 days they have to go as much as 50 
miles for a range ?- I have never heard of such a case. 


rs who 


2284. T mean to say 50 miles by train ?—No. 

2285. You were saying just now that bad shots might 
be improved by more practice ; but do you realise how 
that would work out {—It is purely a question of time 
and opportunity. 

2246, Supposing the end of the training comes, in the 
two days in which you are giving in stores and so forth, 
how could a man sf proved himselt a bad shot then be 
given any additional practice 1—There is no opportunity 
for him. 

2287. Thenin your opinion is the present arrangement 
satisfactory or otherwise with regard to the musketry ?— 
In my paper it is only considered trom the point of view 
of the time now at disposal. 
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2288. Do you think it is desirable, if possible, that the 
should be increased for musketry 1—Certainly ; I 
think the efficiency of the force would be increased 
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2289, What would you say supposing the suggestion 
were made that every third training should be given up 
to musketry /—There ure other things that have to be 
considered as well. 


2290. But in your opinion musketry is the most im- 
portant —Musketry 1s a very important subject, but 
there are other things which require attention. There is 
the tactical training of the officers, for instance. 


2291. No doubt you are aware that taking the 
ordinary training it is. a scramble between the musketry 
instructor and the adjutant as to who has the men ?— 
Yes, I have heard so. 

2292. That is not good for the musketry, is it —No, it 
is not. 

2293. With regard to ranges ; you think that no range 
ought to_be closed, unless it is dangerous, simply 
because it is not available for long distances?1—No 
range would be closed unless it was dangerous. 


2294. There is greater danger from firing at long 
ranges than there is from firing at short ranges, is there 
not 1—The question of safety of a range depends to a 
very great extent upon the skill of thefirers. Lf you can 
insure the men hitting the target, your range would be a 
safe one. Ricochets are the chief source of danger. 


2295. What I was going to ask you is rendered rather 
unnecessary now, because you have said that you are not 
aware that any of these ranges have been closed. I 
think it is a fact that a good many have been closed 7— 
Recently 4 

2296. Yes. I do not know if you know the new range 
at Whitchurch, near Bristol 1—I have heard of that 
range ; I have not heard of its being closed. 


2297. Within a few miles of that there is another range 
at Bedminster, with a good many targets, which has been 
closed 1—That has not come to my knowledge. 


2298. (Sir Ralph Knox.) You would know, would you 
not {—Not necessarily ; these subjects would be in the 
jurisdiction of the general officer commanding. 


2299, (Lieut.-Colone/ Llewellyn.) Doyouthinkit would be 
possible that useful instruction could be given, not to 
recruits but to first class-shots, along the coast in certain 
places, not at iron and fixed targets, but at unknown 
ranges along the sea-coast, on mud _or in some places 
where the shots could be marked !—I should think so, 
I do not know any locality that you could do it in, but 
I think it would be very valuable practice if it could 
be carried out. 

2300. You think that if such places could be found 
absolutely safe it would be very valuable for first class 
shots {—Yes. 

2301. It would be exceedingly dangerous, of course, for 
recruits 7—No doubt. 


2302. (Colonel O'Callaghan-Westropp.) May I suggest one 
way in which it could be done on the coast, thatis, if you 
can get a tide-way where the tide runs fairly quick, and 
at the same time on days when there is no great ripple 
on the water, and you can observe the fire—letting a 
barrel go out ; you can observe the fire very fairly in 
that way up to about 700 yards?—Yes, You would 
want to take care that there were no boats about, hecause 
bullets ricochet off water to a great extent. 

2303, (Lteut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) May I suggest to you, 
in addition, shooting off from heights such as you get 
from cliffs Yes. 


2304, Such experience you never get a* fixed targets ? 
I think any shooting of that kind would be extremely 
valuable to a man who is reasonably trained. 


2305. Yon state that you recommend that all per- 
manent Militia officers should be required to attend a 
course of instruction at Hythe ; you are strongly of that 
opinion t—I think it would tend to improve the force. 


2306, And you think that the ses N ind that an ofticer 
would naturally require for that would be well earned 7 
—1 think so, certainly. 


2307, (Evrl of March.) Youhave relaxed a good deal of 
the regulations under which you instruct at Hythe, have 
you not, as regards position }—Very much ; it depends 
upon the physical build of the man what his position 
should be. 


2308, It was a hard and fast rule when I first learned. 
Now, so long as a man can shoot, you do not care about 


the position he assumes ?—You have to adayt the 
position according to his physical peculiarities. 

2309. You now adapt the position to the man; 
formerly you adapted the man to the position !—Yes. 


2310. The present system you think is much the 
best ?—-I think so. 


2311. (Six Ralph Knor.) Of course there is much less 
shoulder to shoulder shooting now ; it is not a matter of 
drill as it used to be ; men now fire at distances from 
one another,and therefore the necessity for shooting 
all in the same form is not so great 1—Exactly. 


2312. (Earl of March.) There are men who cannot 
sit down on their heels ; formerly, if a man could not do 
that he was not allowed to shoot 1—He does not do that 
now ; he shoots sitting, or in some other position. 


2313. (Colonel Llewellyn.) I think Lord March put 
a question to you about the percentage of men who are 
hopeless shots, we will call them. suppose the men 
who go to Hythe, as a rule, are good shots ; you do not 
see the downright bad shots ?—We get some, but we 
turn them away if they do not get out of the third class. 


2314. Have you formed any opinion as to tue per- 
centage of Militia recruits who are absolutely hopeless 
and worthless on that account?—No, I can form no 
opinion. 

2315. Do you agree with me in saying that those men, 
whatever their percentage may be--I take it about 6 or 
7 per cent.—are absolutely hopeless and not worth keep- 
ing, on account of being hopelessly bad shots ?—Yes, 
they are quite useless to keep. 


2316. You would recommend that they should be dis- 
charged 7—Yes. 


2317. (Colunel Dalmahoy.) The number of rounds 
i a Volunteer is allowed just now is 90, I believe? 
—Yes. 

2318. Of which he fires 70 in his course 1—Yes. 


_ 2319. That does not leave a very large margin for 
improving his shooting or for private practice ?—It 
works out that 25 per cent. of the Volunteers have 
sufficient ammunition to repeat the course a second 


> time. 


2320. I do not quite understand the answer 1— 
The ammunition at their disposal would be sutticient to 
allow 25 per cent. of shots who shot badly in what we 
term the classification practices to repeat them. 


2321. In the case of a corps where they had time, 
would you approve of the allowance being raised to 150 
rounds? Do you consider 70 rounds enough to make 
a man a good shot, or 90 rounds ?—-I think the amount 
of ammunition now allowed is quite as much as the 
Volunteers can usefully fire. 


2322, (Colonel Satterthwaite.) With regard to the minia- 
ture ranges that Lord Grenfell was talking about—the 
short ones of 40 or 50 yards—can you give me any idea 
of the cost!—A miniature protected range with four 
targets would come to from £200 to £250. It depends 
upon the facilities that you have. You can very often 
include a stop butt or some existing wall; if you have 
nothing of that kind to assist you it would come to 
about £250 for four targets. 


2323. (Karl of March.) Are these covered ranges — 
They are screened ranges ; they are so arranged that the 
bullets cannot leave the range; firing takes place 
through a series of loopholes which prevent the bullet 
hitting the ground, which is the real source of danger. 


2324. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Recently when there was 
a money grant given by the Government for Volunteer 
ranges, I believe it was not allowed to be applied to 
mimature ranges ?1—I have no knowledge of thyt The 
Government have been assisting Volunteer Reyiments 
with 200 yards protected ranges. ‘§ 


2325, But not the very short ones ?—I cannot tell you. 


2326. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) I gather that your general 
opinion is that all this type of miniature range and 
cartridge, Morris Tubes and very short ranges, are 
useful adjuncts to practice at full range, but they 
are not efficient substitutes 1—No, they are not sufficient. 
The policy of the War Oftice, too, is that all shooting 
for the Regular troops should be done with the full 
cartridge. 

2327. What do you think is the shortest range at 
which a man can be practised so as to attain fairly 
satisfactory results with the full cartridge 1—-I think the 
soldier can be taught to be a very useful man in the 
field on a range up to 300 yards," 
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Lieut.-General Sir Joun Frencu, K.C,B., called ; and Examined. 


2328. (Chairman.) As we know, you at present com- 
mand the First Army Gorps. But what we chiefly hoped 
you could give us information upon was the impression 
produced upon your mind by what you saw of the 
Auxiliary Forces during the war in South Africa. Had 
you much experience in connection with the Militia and 
Volunteers /— Whatever experience I had was in the last 
year of the war, when we were occupying the block- 
houses in Cape Colony. I saw a good deal of them then. 


2329. The Militia —Both the Militia and the Volun- 
teers, There were several Volunteer companies. Of 
course, during the other part of the war, I had a great 
deal of experience of the colonial irregular forces, but not 
of the Volunteers or Militia. 


2330. What impression did the Militia make upon you 
‘trom what you saw of them ?—I thought the regiments 
differed a good deal, and of course they showed that they 
had had less training for war, both officers and men, than 
the Regular Forces, but that the longer they went on the 
better they got; and I see no reason why a Militis 
%attalion. in time, should not be just as good as can 
‘be required. 

2331. With regard to the officers, what view did you 
form ?—I thought the Militia otticers were very keen, and 
very well fitted for their position. I think that, as 
cegards men, anything can be made of men. It depends 
entirely upon the officers, given sufficient time and oppor- 
tunity. ButI do not think that the Militia and Volunteer 
Officers at present, as a whole, have sufticient training to 
enable them to make the most of the men. I do not 
see how they can have. 

2332. With many of the Militia regiments their best 
ofticers had been drafted elsewhere ?7—Had been drafted 


trom elsewhere ? 

2333. No, drafted from the Militia to fill up the vacan- 
cica in the Line 1—Yes, and I think some Militia otticers 
were taken away for Mounted Infantry purposes. 


2334, Then, apart from keenness and intelligence, you 
hardly thought they had sufficient training to enable them 
ito make the best of the men }+—I should say so. with 
regard to both Militia and Volunteer ofticers. Their 
keenness was extraordinary, but I think if otticers who 
had spent some years in the Army previously could be 
sot to serve in the Militia and Volunteers that would be 
& great improvement. 

2335. You would say that both the Militia and Volun- 
steer Forces would be very much better if the ofticers had 
donger training —Yes. 

2336. Apart from the general question of longer 
training for everybody + Yes, altogether apart from that 
«juestion, [ think if the ofticers had a more professional 
training that probably more could be got out of the same 


men. 

2337. If the Militia battalions had Regular officers 
there would be very different results, you think 7—Yes ; 
[ do not mean to say that there are not some, both 
Yeomanry and Volunteer officers (J have seen some 
myself), every bit as good as any Regular ofticers you 
could have in the battalion, I could mention several by 
name ; therefore, I think, I would qualify my opinion 
that Volunteers and Militia battalions should be ofticered 
by ex-Regulars, by saying that a certain proportion of 
purely Volunteer and Yeomanry officers might. very 
well be employed ; but they would have to be subjected 
to severe tests as to their etticiency. 

2338, Have you had any opportunity of remarking on 
the different standard of rtctlizence amongst the men 
of the Volunteer companies to the other companies of 
the battalions you had with you?—If you mean the 
Volunteer company of a battalion as compared with 
Regulars, I cannot say that I saw sufficient of them in 
these blockhouses to be able to judge of that ; but from 
what Idid see 1 should say there was not very much 
ditference ; probably the Volunteers would be a little 
more intelligent. 

2339, Did you form any conclusion from what you 
saw there of the Auxiliary Forces which would lead you 
to take a hopeful view of their usefulness in defending 
the country in case of invasion }—I think that it would 


be a very unsafe thing to trust the defence of the country 
altogether to the Volunteers. 

2340, Or the Militia 1—Or the Militia ; because they 
require, I am sure, to be together as a inilitary ly for 
some time before any reliance can be placed upon them ; 
and then their reliability depends entirely upon the way 
they have been trained. 

2341. Then, from seeing them out there, and knowing 
the kind of training they get at home, and the oppor- 
tunities they have had of training, what sort of time do 
you say would he necessary to get them into a condition 
in which they could be relied upon for the defence of the 
country in case of invasion /—Supposing war was to 
break out to-morrow, I should not like to see the 
Volunteers or Militia opposed to an enemy until they had 
been together four comnts at the very least. 

2342. And then you would wish to see them with 
Regular Troops as well 1—Then I should wish to see 
tkem certainly with Regulars. 

2343. In what sort of proportion !—If you take a 
division with three brigades or a brigade with three 
regiments, I think two-thirds of them ought to be 
Regulars. 

2344. You would regard the Regulars as a supporting 
majority, and you would not trust to the Auxiliary 
Forces merely stiffened by a majority of Regulars t- 
That is my view. 

2345. Would you draw any distinction in that point of 
view between Militia and Volunteers, or not 1—No, I do 
not think I would. The Militia are only together for a 
month in the year, and the Volunteers are Brought to- 
gether continually throughout the year. 

2346. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Did I correctly understand 
you to say that you only saw the Militia and Volanteers 
in the block-houses during the last year you were in 
South Africa 1 Yes. 

2347 Do you know how much training they had had 
betore 7—Some Militia went home, and another lot of 
battalions came out early in 1902: at the end of 1901 
and the beginning of 1902 they were changed. At the 
beginning of 1902 we had several quite new battalions. 


2348. Did you see a marked difference between those 
later battalions and those that went back }—The Militia 
that went home were getting very good. 

2349. And do you know what training the Volunteers 
had that were under your command !--They were 
Volunteer companies of different regiments. I had no 
experience of any formed battalion of Volunteers. 

2350. Then as regards the Colonial Forces, were they 
pretty much in the same position sv far as regards train- 
ng as the Militia and Volunteers in this country ?—- 
J think their training was much better. 

2351. They had, as a rule, had better training ?—~I 
thought so; T think the results proved xo. If you take 
a regiment like the New Zealand Mounted Rifles, they 
were very well trained. 

2352. (Chairman.) 
men }—All. 

2353, (Colonel Dulmahoy.) Do you know whether their 
conditions of etticiency were the same as those here, or 
are they more semi-regular forces !--I think they are 
rather more semi-regular forces. 1 think they are brought 
together under more military conditions, 

2354. Had you any experience of Mounted Infantry 
of Volunteers as against Yeomanry !/—No. 

2355. Had you Mounted Infantry in your command ? 
— Mounted Infantry Volunteers do you mean ? 

2356, From the Volunteer regiments !—-No, I had not. 
T had no experience of them. 

2357. There were certain batteries of Volunteer 
Artillery ; had you any of them under your command at 
all !—Yes. 

2358, What opinion have you formed of them ?—I 
think they were very good. 

2359. Before you had them, I snppose they had had con- 
siderable training out there /—-Yes, and I should think 
they had also had technical training; they showed 
technical knowledge. 


They were nearly all mounted 
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2360, And you think they got it before they went 


2361. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn). I think you stated 


\0 June, 1903. that in your opinion the chief want of the Militia was 


better ofticering ; and what is wrong with the Militia 
you think is owing, to a great extent, to want of training 
in the officers !—I think more could be got out of the 
men if there were a larger proportion of officers in the 
force who had had a military training and education. 

2362. Have you formulated any scheme, or have you 
any scheme in your mind as to how that could be 
remedied 1—I think it is quite possible to formulate 
a scheme. I heve not, as a matter of fact, done so. 
It would take some time to work out. 

2363. The officers exist somewhere 1—I think they do. 


2364. And a good many would join were it not for 
the expense, perhaps!—I think if you took them you 
would have to pay them, or their pensions would have 
to be increased. 


2365. Some inducement must be held out 1—Yes, 
certainly. 


2366. But they are to be had ?—I think, certainly, they 
are to be had. 

2367. You think it would be very desirable, failin 
a Militia officer with special training and with special 
qualification, that Militia regiments should be com- 
manded by a man who has been in the Service : I donot 
mean some time ago as a subaltern, but who has spent 
some time in the Service —Yes ; I am all in favour of 
that, unless a man shows special qualifications. As I 
have said, I have seen men who are very good indeed, 
and I know there are such men, and to those men I 
would give every chance of coming in. 

2368. But failing such men, you think it is important 
that men should be brought in to command !—Yes ; I 
think so. I think a great deal more could be made of 
the men in a given time. 

2369. But you would select such officers not simply 
from men who had been in the Service; that alone 
should not be the point 7—No. 


2370. And surely there would be a sufficient number 
of those men to command regiments procurable if it 
was made worth their while 1— Possibly. 


2371. And it would be very desirable too 1—I think so. 


2372. Speaking of the Militia battalions that you saw 
in South Africa, mostly in the Cape Colony, was your at- 
tention called to any serious amount of crime amongst 
young soldiers sleeping at their post /—Yes, we had a 
great deal of that. “ 

2373. Was it ever suggested to you, or did it ever sug- 
gest itself to you, that it was to a very great extent 
owing to want of proper non-commissioned officers, old 
non-commissioned officers, good non-commissioned otti- 
cers {—It never suggested itself to me. But what really 
did suggest itself to me was that it showed a want of 
military training and military discipline. 

2374. Of course you are aware that many of those 
Militia battalions, J do not know that [ should say most, 
had had their Militia Reserve taken from them before 7— 
Yes. 

2375. And with that Militia Reserve went all their best 
non-commissioned officers 1—] did not know that. 


2376. Do not you think it likely that bad discipline 
and crime of that sort depends very much upon non- 
commissioned otticers?— Yes, altogether. J remem- 
ber stopping my train at a blockhouse one morning at 
daybreak. I had been in the train all the night, 
and J found three blockhouses which did not appear to 
have anybody about them; so I stopped the train and 
got out, and everybody was asleep in them, about four 
or five men in each ; they were all asleep and there was 
not asign of anybody, and the enemy could have got 
through that particular part of the line with the greatest 
ease, although it was very strongly barricaded with wire. 


2377. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Did that never occur amongst 
the Regular troops —I never saw an instance of it ; it 
may possibly have occurred, but I very much doubt it. 

2378, (Lient.-Colonel Llewellyn.) That was the Cape 
Colony 1--Yes. 

2379, (Sir Ralph Knox.) You had not any Volunteer 
companies in that position, had you {—Yes, we had ; 1 
know there were some; I cannot exactly call to mind 
where they were; the Highland Light Infantry, for 
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instance, were on the blockhouses along the Ora: 
River and had a Volunteer company. . Bi 


2380. Your attention was not specially drawn to the 
fact that they had omitted to perform their duty ?—I 
have heard it said that they wanted a good deal of 
special looking after. I cannot say I have seen it my- 
self, but I have heard it ; commanding ofticers have. 
told me, and brigadiers, that some of them wanted a 
good deal of watching. 


2381. We have had it from another distinguished 
officer who has been here that it was quite the reverse ; 
that if he knew a Volunteer company was in a regiment 
he knew that was the company that did not want any 
looking after?--That I do not agree with at all, Iam 
afraid. 

2382. But it was not your own observation: you 
heard from brigadiers that they wanted looking after 7— 
I do not understand that evidence you refer to. If that 
is the case the Army must want a good deal of waking 
up. 

2383. But it is only an inferential argument, it is 
not evidence {—Exactly. 


2384. You had under you a good number of local. 
troops raised at the Cape, had you not !—Yes, a great 
Many at ditferent times. 

2385. What were they 1—At the very first go off, at 
Elandslaagte, I had the [mperial Light Horse. 

2386. What were they composed of {--They were 
composed of Johannesburg men, employers at Johan- 
nesburg and a great many clerks; and somehow or 
another—1 do not know how they got there, but they 


were raised very hurriedly—there were some old soldiers. 


amongst them. 


_ 2387. But amongst the clerks and those men who 
joined, had they been members of any corps or Militia, 
or were they only civilians?—I think only civilians. 
They could not have been members of any such corps ; 
they were only in Johannesburg. 

2388. Had they any skill in riding ?—They all rode 
very well. 

2389. They all knew how to ride Yes. 


2390. In fact you hardly accepted a man who did not 
know how to ride?}—I_ suppose they did not. This was 
a corps raised very early indeed—in fact it was fighting 
at Elandslaagte, and had a good deal to do with the 
success of the action. 


2391. They were all men who had been riders since 
they were boys, probably {—I should think there was a 
great deal of the South African element in them, and 
they all can ride. 


2392. Was that the case with regard to the other 
corps that were raised ?—Latterly, there were corps 
raised in the towns, especially in the ports, Port Eliza- 
beth and those places, and in Cape Town some were 


raised ; and certainly their riding was nothing like so- 


good. 
2393. But do you suppose that they knew anything 
about riding before they joined ; or were they likea 
reat number of the Yeomanry /—I think a good num- 
ber of them did not. 


2394. Was it long before you were able to use them as 
mounted troops?--Some months before they were 
reliable. 

2398, How many months? My experience is this: 
When these squadrons came out from England, and 
landed in Cape Town, as they came up through my 
command where I was, in the North of the Colony, the 
Commander-in-Chief always liked me, if possible,tolook at 
them and report to him what they were like; and I, on 
several occasions had to make adverse reports, because 
I thought they were not really reliable. Some of these 
same squadrons I got some three or four months 
afterwards, sent back to reinforee my columns, and 1 
saw the most extraordinary difference in them ; { should 
not have known them for the same. 


2396. And you thought them then fit to do any work 
you wanted }—I thought them very useful indeed. I can- 
not say for a moment that they would be as useful as 
Regular Cavalry, or Regular Mounted Infantry. 

2397. Not as Regular Mounted Infantry 7—No, I do 
not think so. They were certainly not as useful as 
Regular Cavalry ; but they were very useful indeed. 

2398. The Regular Mounted Tafantryman is an 
Infantryman whom you have given a short training 
on a horse ?—Yes, and they got to ride fairly well. 
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2399. And did not these men ride very well ?— 
The Mounted Infantry had been at it very much 
longer than they had 

2400. But there were some Mounted Infantry formed 
absolutely after the arrival of the Regiments in South 
Africa !—Some were formed at the beginning of 1901, 
some at the end of 1901. 

2401. But there were some formed as the Regiments 
arrived in South Africa ?—Yes. 

2402, And men were put on horses who did not know 
much about riding ?—For instance, the Guards Mounted 
Infantry were formed quite late in the year. 

2403, But almost all the Infantry Regiments at first 

ve companies to the Mounted Infantry, did they not? 


—Yes, all of them. 

2404 Did they not pick up the riding pretty quickly ? 
—Yes, I think they did for that class of war, here the 
enemy had no cavalry to send against us. 

2405. But you thought that the members of the 
British Regiments, whether Reservists or men who were 
with the Colours, formed better Mounted Infantry than 
the Mounted Infantry that were raised and created from 
the colonial civilians there?—I think they were more 
reliable. I donot say so of all of them. Some of the 
best. colonial corps, like the Imperial Light Horse, it 
would take a great deal to beat in that country ; but 
referring to some of the others that we go’ colonial 
regiments raised in the ports, such as Port Elizabeth 
and other places, I think the Regular Mounted Infantry, 
after the: fad shaken down, were better ; [ would rather 
have had them inyself. 

2406. (Karl of March.) Did you see the Johannesburg 
Mounted Ritles}—Yes, they were with me in the 
Eastern trek, when I saw a great deal of them. 

2407. (Sir Ralph Knox.) But some of these local 
Regiments that were raised knew little about riding ; 
some were skilful riders of course, but there were others 
whodid not know muchabout riding ;and sv also some of 
the Yeomanry did not know much about riding — but in 
three or four months after they had been sent down by 
you and gone through training, they formed very good 
troops of that kind /—They were much better than they 
were; there was a great improvement and they were 
(to a certain extent) reliable troops and you could employ 
them. 

2408, You 
employ them. 

2409. Were there any cases in which they behaved 
badly 1—There were many cases in which they were 
demoralised—you can hardly call it behaving badly. 
‘They were put to very high trials, trials which would 
have tested Regular troops highly ; but certainly they 
were sometimes demoralised. 

2410, Then as regards the troops here at home, the 
Volunteers and Militia that you spoke of, to whom you 
would give at least four months training before you 
would trust them even to act in brigades with Regulars, 
what sort of training do you think they should undergo 
and what would you require of them during that time: I 
am assuming that they are trained Militiamen and they 
are trained Volunteers }—For instance, you would call a 
trained Militiaman a man that enlisted last year and 
went through Jast year’s training and this year’s training 
and is called up next January cr February: that is a 
trained Militiaman ? 

2411, Yes?—With regard to that man, I think he 
ought to be put through a course of company training 
and musketry 

2412, We have assumed that in his recruit year he has 
had special instruction in Musketry !—But he must have 
lost a great deal of that. 

2413. You think he wants to go over again practices 
of that kind in order to be a useful soldier (Yes, I do, 

certainly. 

2414. Musketry and what other special subject 1— 
Musketry and company training, the regular company 
training. 

2415. But provided you have good non-commissioned 
officers and officers, is not the company training of a very 
simple kind that a man learns very easily, and is it ot 
almost a case of follow-my-leader as it were, under the 
officers and_ non-commissioned ofticers ?—No, I think 
you want, in these days, to train a man to be inde- 
pendent, to be able to act for himself. For instance, you 
want to teach him how to take advantage of ground 
without being told. 


were able to trust them ?—You could 
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2416. Then that is the sort of instruction that you L¢.General 
would specially give to the men +—That is only one out Sir J. French. 


of very many subjects. 


2417. Rather to individualise the man than to work in 104 


company formations !—Certainly. By company training 
I do not mean forming a company up and drilling it ; 
I mean what we know as company training, which is a 
regular course, one week they are instructed in one 
subject, and another week in another and so on. 

2418, That is to say, not drill formation, but rather the 
work that would be done in the field Exactly. 

2419, And that you do not think they can have in 
their preliminary training ; that that would be more or 
less limited to the work of being trained in moving 
shot, and the other is more approximately field work ¢ 
— Yes. 

2420. And you think they must have four months of 
that 1—Yes, P think they should, before they would be 

sufficiently near the efficiency of Regular Infantry, to be 
able to work with them in presence of an enemy. 

2421. And that their officers and non-commissioned 
officers should be thoroughly efticient Absolutely. 

2422, And that there should not exist in the Force a 
commanding officer who was not up to the standard of 
a Regular battalion /—Yes. 

2423. Therefore you would look for commanding 
ofticers mainly to ofticers who had served in the Regular 
troops, although giving openings to all those men of the 
force who came up to the required standard /—Yes. 

2424. Do you think it is so necessary to have as 
company officers or the junior officers men who had 
passed through the Army }—No, I think such company 
ofticers would be all the better if you could get them; 
but it is not so necessary as in the case of the command- 
ing officer. 

2425. But if there were a means of training more 
thoroughly the youngsters of both the Volunteers and 
the Militia, you would look to civil life more or less to 
provide them, and you think you would get competent 
subalterns, and, in very many cases, competent captains, 
trained in that way }—Yes, I think you might. 

2426. Would you recommend a substantial early 
training to anyone who took up a position of that kind ? 
—Certainly. 

2427. Supposing you had an institution such as a 
big school for training men of that class, how long 
do you think men who are keen about it, would take, 
because they wanted to do it, in order to become fairly 
efficient company officers+—~Do you mean giving up 
their whole time and attention to it. 

2428. Yes ; do you think six months would do it ~ 
I was going to say I should think six months ; it would 
take them quite that. 

2429, That would take them a long way +Yes. I 
should think all six months, 

2430, You would prefer a year /—Yes, I should. 

2431. But you think if they had had a_ year's 
training they would be quite competent to do that 
work /—Yes, I think they would be. 

2432. And take their position in a defensive force 
with the Regulars ?—Yes, I think they would. 

2433, Of course, everybody would not be only a man 
who had just done his 6 or 12 months, but you would 
have men who had passed through such a training as 
that and then had been serving with the Colours for 
some little time at all events Yes. 

2434. But something like that you think 
thoroughly officer both the Militia and the Volunteers 
in the junior ranks !— Yes. 1 think it would. 

2435. (Earl of March.) You spoke about one or two 
of the colonial raised regiments getting demoralised : 
did that arise mainly from want of dicipline in the 
regiment to start with } Yes, I think so, and want of 
leading. 

2436. They had not learnt the rudiments of discipline ? 
~Ithink they had not a sufficiently high military 
spirit, which is, of course, the outcome of discipline. 

2437. We were told here by one witness that all success 
in war depends upon discipline. Io you endorse that }— 
I absolutely agree with it. So far as you can lay down 
any rule as to what success in war really does depend 
upon, I believe it is right to say that the highest 
disciplined troops are the most likely to be successful. 
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2438. Then with regard to the Militia officers that you 
came across in South Africa, a great many of them were 
employed away from their regiments !—Yes. 

2439. In all sorts of service ?—Yes. 


2440. But of those that you saw with their regiments 
you formed the opinion that, generally speaking, they 
were, I think I may put it, deficient in military knowledge 
and instruction j- ‘Yes, I think they were. 


2441, They were keen?—Very keen indeed, and of 
course they were improving very fast. 


2442, And willing and anxious to learn ?—Absolutely. 
Nothing could have been better than their spirit or their 
will. 


2443, Then with regard to any prolonged system of 
instruction for Militia officers in this country, even 
assuming that they went through this course for a 
twelvemonth, as Sir Ralph, I think, suggested just now, 
they would still be a long way short of the ordinary Line 
officers /—If they went through a course for a year, do 
you think they would ? 


2444. I am asking you what you thought 7—Well, I 
do not. I think if they went through a course for a year 
they would be very near the ordinary Line officers. 


2445. You do1—Yes, at that moment. It is a question 
of keeping it up afterwards. 


2446, I was coming to that. Then, supposing they do 
go through this six months or twelve months course, in 
almost every vocation in life one is apt to get rusty 
unless one keeps in touch with the particular subject one 
wants to be best in. Is not that s0 !—Yes. 


2447. Would you be satisfied with Militia officers who 
went through this long course to begin with and then 
went through no subsequent ones? Take, for instance, 
the ordinary training of a Militia regiment now, which is 
twenty-seven days. Supposing the officers of Militia now 
had gone through a much more extended course of 
instruction than is now given to them, would you like 
to see them called up for a longer period than the twenty- 
seven days to keep themselves in touch with all the various 
changes that go on ?-—I would like to see them called up 
tor as long as possible, but I understand you to ask me 
what I regard as the minimum necessary. So long as 
they satiatied their commanding officers at their annual 
training that they were up to the mark, I should think it 
would be sufficient, providing that the Inspecting Otticer 
was satistied. 


2448, Then in that case you must have a commanding 
officer who must really know what he has to do an 
what is required of his officers ?—That is a sine gud non. 
I would have the very best of commanding officers. 1 
think you want a better commanding ofticer of a 
Milicia battalion almost than you do of a Regular one, 
both in peace and in war. The more untrained your 
decors are the better the commanding officer you want, 

think. 


2449, That is the view I hold. Volunteer regiments I 
do not profess to speak anything about ; but I have 
always thought that a Militia battalion stands a far 
better chance when its commanding officer has had even 
a very few years only of Army experience 1--1 quite 
agree with that. 


2450. He has learnt more and he has learnt the 
methods better than anyone who has only Militia 
experience 1—Yes, I quite agree with you. 


2451. Of course there are difficulties I know in the 
way of carrying it into etlect at present ; but I need not 
discuss that now. Have you formed any idea as to what 
length of time an ordinary Militiaman would require to 
be trained before he could be trusted, without a backing 
of Regulars, with the defence of the country in the 
event of invasion ?—I should think a year at leas 


2452. You would not feel any confidence in Militia 
battalions under your command under such circumstances 
unless they had had a good year of embodiment 7—No 
not without a backing of Regular troops, I would not 
entrust the job to them themselves. 


2453, (Barl of Derby). One of the questions we have to 
answer is, whether in the event of hostilities occurring 
ona scale such as that of the South African War, which 
would require the employment of the whole Regular 
Anny, a new force should be organised in_ peace “time 
cither by attaching to enlistment in the Militia 
a legal obligation to serve abroad in time of ereat 


emergency, or by organising special sections of Militia, 
Yeomanry, and Volunteers with similar liability. There 
are three ways, so faras we understand, in which men 
can be taken to serve with the Regular Forces with their 
own consent, either by taking the battalion as a unit, or 
the company as the unit, or the individual. Would you 
have any preference for the one or the other ?—I would 
much sooner have the unit, the battalion or the company. 


2454. I think you mentioned that in some of the 
battalions under your command there had been Volun- 
teer companies, companies which had come out as whole 
companies of Volunteers ?—Yes. 

2455, They as a rule were treated as companies, were 
they not 7—Yes, 

2456. Do you think it worked well or not, so far as 
you saw?—I think it did. I remember the Suffolk 
regiment and the Shropshires were with my Infantry 
Brigade in the fighting I had on the way to Barber- 
ton, which ended up in the taking of Barberton. 
Both those battalions had their Volunteer companies 


nile them, and I remember that they did very good 
Work. 


2457. So far as you know, were commanding officers 
satisfied with the working of the battalions 1—Yes, I 
think they were. 


2458. As a matter of fact, there was no difference 
made between them or anybody else ; they were all on the 
same footing They all did the same work ; they all 
took their turn. 


2459. Did they ever do it under their own officers, so 
far as there were ofticers Yes. 

2460. Or were the officers taken from the other com- 
panies?—No, they were under their own officers, T 
think 1 am right in saying. 

2461. But your preference would distinctly be for the 
unit 7—Yes, for the unit. 


2462. I think from what you said you agree with 
other witne: that it would be useless to think of 
the Militia as a first line 7—Yes. 


2463, And you have also xaid that you think a year's 
continuous training is the least which would give a man 
an ordinary insight into discipline !—I think so, a year’s 
training at the Jeast. 

2464. (Sir Ralph Knor.) That was to stand per se t-- 
Yes. 

2465. (Earl of Derby.) To qualify them to stand in the 
first line ?—To quality the battalion or the unit to stand 
in the first line. 

2466, (Sir Ralph Knox.) I did not quite understand 
that. Ithought the question was: supposing there 
were only Militia or only Militia and Volunteers }—That 
is what [ mean; sup posing they were by themselves, 
before 1 would trust them to act by themselves without 
a backing of Regular troops, 1 think a year’s service is 


Yi 

2467. (Earl of Derby.). And short of that you think 
that a two for one backing ought to be given to them ?- - 
Yes, I think so. 

2468, Do you know what foreign countries as a rule 
consider is necessary for training men completely. The 
Germans take three years, | think 7—They have reduced 
it to two years now. 

2469. And the French?—I am not sure about the 
French. 

2470. (Sir Ralph Knox.) It isa short three, I think / 
—Yes, but they are working every minute of their 
lives. 

QTL. (Karl of Derhy.) But the French trast to train- 
ing the man thoroughly for a continuous period, and 
then letting him keep up his knowledge year by year, 
as against our longer term of continuous service 1 
Exactly. 

2472. I suppose you would think it out of the question 
that with our Colonial service there should be com- 
pulsory service in England—universal service ?—I am 
greatly in favour of it. 


2473, But you think it would he possible considering 
our Colonial service /—Yes, I do think so. 

2474. Do you think you would get the public to agree 
to it ?—That is another matter. No, Ido not think so. 


2475, The public are the persons who make our laws? 
-Ido not think they would agree at all. Ido not think you 
could hope for it in this generation. 1 think if we 
train boys up as they ought to be trained, we might in 
the next gencration. 
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2476. Let me ask you, by the way, a question on that. 
Do you _attach much importance to training them as 
boys !—I attach all importance to that now. 

2477. Boys to be trained in schools 7—Yes, I think some 
sort of military element ought to be infused into every 
bov’s training and education. 

2478. You think they get into habits of discipline ?— 
They would grow up with the idea that each individual 
must take his proper share in the defence of the Empire 
if they wish to hold it together. This generation has 
not got that idea at all; but I think we want to try 
and do our best to make the new generation have it. 

2479, So that incidentally in improving the Army you 
would improve the country also }--That is my view. 

2480. But let me just press that question. Do you 
believe that, assuming compulsory service of two years 
in this country, you could enforce a law which sent a 
man abroad against his will for two years 1—No, I do 
not think you could do that. Iam afraid I misunder- 
stood your question altogether. 

2481. Therefore it would be in this way: Assuming 
that there were an Army raised under, Jet us call it, 
universal service for this country, you would take from 
that, for the Colonies, Volunteers for foreign service ]— 
Yes, you would be obliged to; but we should have to 
have an Army. 

2482. From which you would take by volunteering 
Me men whom you want for your battalions abruad 7— 

es. 
2483. One question with regard to inspections, if I 
may ask it. When the official inspections are made, is 
there time or opportunity for the Inspecting Ofticer to 
satisfy himself of the qualifications of the ditferent 
officers in the regiments 1—I think he can take as much 
time as he chooses over it; he can make a two days 
inspection, or a three days inspection if he likes. 

2484. Asa matter of fact, is there any case in which 
every officer in the regiment or battalion comes under 
the Inspecting Ofticer’s personal knowledge /—Certainly. 
It is well within my own experience. 

2485. But the inspection of which you speak, and the 
inspection of which you spoke just now, as the test of 
efticiency, are two rather different things, are they not !— 
If you refer to my statement that a commanding officer 
ought to be the judge as to whether an ofticer, after he 
has done his year, should satisfy the inspecting officer, 
that is the very inspection I mean. 

2486. You think that would be sufficient ?—The In- 
specting Officer would be able to judge himself as to 
whether the officer was any good or not. 

2487, (Lient.-Colonel Llewellyn.) He has now in_ his 
Teport to report upon every ofticer, has he not ?—Yes, 
Sir George Luck, when he inspected a Cavalry regiment, 
saw every oftiver himself. He set every individual 
otticer in the regiment a task, which he saw him do. 

2487. (Earl of Derby.) But the more extended move- 
™ments now necessitate much more knowledge and 
ability in the individual officer, do they not }—I think 
they do, very much more, much greater independence ; 
he must be prepared to act much more on his own 
responsibility and without any instructions at all. 

2488, And it is to that point that you wish the 
training directed }—Absolutely to that point. 

2489, So that he should not have to turn round and 
took for orders /—~He will not have time to do soasa 
rule. The front is now so tremendously extended that 
it would be impossible for a company commander to 
supervise the whole of his line, at least to give absolute 
orders to everybody. 

2490, And at the same time it becomes more than 
ever important that the ofticers and non-commissioned 
officers should be trained for that purpose ?—I think so. 

2491. Would you recommend that the officers and 
non-commissioned officers in the Auxiliary Forces should 
be kept up for some time on their first training, say for 
six months or a year, so as to get the advantage of 
continuous training; do you think that would be a 
good thing ?—I think it is a great necessity. 

2492. Finally may Task you this question: Do you 
think that the requirement of a possible military 
situation can be satisfied short of general service, that 
43 to say, the liability of everyone to service /—No, Ido 
not think it can, 


o 


2493. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) 


part of everybody ?—Yes, conscription in fact, 


2494, For a period of two years ?—That is a detail 10 June,1903 


I could not commit myself to. I have not thought 
sufficiently about it. I believe in the principle though. 

2495, (Sir Coleridge Grove.) You have told us that 
you think a period of one year would be the minimum 
which would _Make the Militia capable of meeting 
regular troops in the field alone, unstiffened by regular 
troops on our side ?—I think it is the least time in which 
it would be possible to expect them to do so. 

2496. What time would you put for the Volunteers /— 
I suppose the Volunteers would be the same. 1 mean 
that any formed body of troops such as a battalion 
must be together under strict military training and 
system for at least one year before you can expect that 
they would have any chance of holding their own 
against an enemy in the field by themselves, 

_ 2497. Now I want to put this case to you, it is a con- 
tingency we have had placed before us, namely, that 
circumstances may arise under which the greater part 
of our regular army is absent from Great Britain, and 
that during that time we may be invaded or may 
expect invasion. Of course any foreign Power that did 
invade us, would invade us with its very best troops ; 
it would be sure to select these you may take it for 


certain Yes. 

2498. Would you be satisfied to meet those troops 
with our Auxiliary Forces after a year’s training ; do 
you think that would be enough, or do you think it 
ought to be longer ?—I should think it would be very 
risky. 

2499. You would prefer not ?—I should prefer not. I 
think it would be very risky. 

2500. After what period do you think you would be 
satistied to do so }--A period that would make them 
equal to Regular troops. 

2501. Do you or do you not think that the deficiency 
in training might be to some extent compensated for by 
superiority of numbers ; I mean that if our Auxiliary 
Forces considerably outnumbered the invading force, 
that make up for their having had a shorter period of 
training }—Not under a year, I think. 

2502. No, but allowing them a fears training 1— 
Allewing them a year, then probably superiority in 
numbers might tell But there is no doubt about it 
that the factor of efficiency is far greater than that of 
numbers. 

2503, That is the point on which I wanted to get your 
opinion ?—You must have a very large increase. You 
mmst have an enormous preponderance in numbers, I 
believe, to overcome deficiency, because practically you 
must remember what really good suldiers can do. — Con- 
sider the number of men, for instance, that will hold a 
given position. Look at what half a dozen really good 
men will do, or a dozen or twenty good men will do in 
the way of defence—men who kuow how to conceal 
themselves and how to conceal the position and alto- 
gether know their business thoroughly, and are very 
highly trained soldiers. Just think of that one thing 


alone. 
2504, In fact you attach a good deal more importance 
to etliciency than you do to numbers ?—Intinitely 


more. 

2505. Then let me put it in this way. If you had the 
choice of having our Militia trained for one year only, 
but in the proportion of three to two of the invading 
force, or trained for two years in equal proportions, 
which would you choose ?—I would sooner have them 
trained for two years in equal proportions, provided, of 
course, the training was thorough and sound and such 
training as you would expect to be going on if war was 
proceeding. 

2506, [ mean continuous training similar to that of 
the regular soldier 1— Yes, 

2507. Practically at the end of that time they would 
be R gulars ?—Yes, I would far sooner have the two years 
with even numbers. 

2508, Now the great difficulty it appears to me that 
there would be in making the Militia or Volunteer bat- 
talions eflicient if you had continuous training, would be 


the question of ofticers 7—VYea. 
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2509. Because the training of the officers is of more im- 
portance, | take it, a great deal, than the training of the 
men !—Far more. 

2510. And we are face to face with the fact that in our 
own Army on mobilisation there is a very large deficiency 
of officers. There are no less than 2,000 officers required 
to fill up the extra strength of officers required by the 
difference between the war strength and the peace 
strength of battalions and other units. So that if our 
Army is mobilised we start with a deficiency of 2,000 
officers without allowing anything for the many posts 
on lines of communication staff, and so on {/—Yes. 


2511, Then if afterwards we have to mobilise the Militia, 
we shall be in equal or greater difficulty in its case, and 
during training also we shall be very short of officers to 
train it 1—Yes. 

2512. You have not given any thought, I suppose, to 
how that great want is to be met?—I was not aware 
that the want existed to that extent. I do not mean to 
say that it is not so, but I did not really know it was so. 


2513. It is so ; in fact, we have had it in evidence be- 
fore us {—That is very extraordinary ; I did not know it. 
It is a very serious thing too, I think. 


2514, What I want to draw your attention to is, that 
unless some special measures are taken, the difficulty of 
training the Militia by giving it regular officers at the 
time it was called up would be practically insuperable ? 
ae the only thing to do is to train officers to do the 
work, 


2515. In other words we require to train in peace a very 
large surplus of officers, surplus I mean to what we 
ordinarily require for peace duties |—We do, undoubtedly. 


2516. We should want them for two things ; one which 
J need not enter into here, except just to mention it, is to 
help the Regulars ; and another, very important to our 
present inquiry is, to help the Militia and Volunteers 
when they were embodied 1—Yes, 


9517, And I think I may say that you feel that this 
would be of real importance 1—The very greatest impor- 
tance, I am sure. 

2518, In order that this one year's continuous training 
might have its proper and satisfactory result, there ought 
to be, in addition to the ordinary Militia officers at present 
available for such continuous training, @ possibility of 
drafting in 4 certain number of regular officers to give a 
helping hand {—Yes. 


2519. Now, I will turn to another point which I 
want to clear up, that is, what you said about con- 
scription, Am I right in understanding that you think 
the proper manner of enforcing conscription would be 
that everybody should be liable for service in what I 
will term the Home Defence Army ?—Yes ; the Home 
Defence Army. 


9529. And that you would rely for your over-sea 
army on volunteers ‘obtained, either by exempting those 
who had enlisted from conscription, or by getting 
volunteers from your conscripted Army !—That is just 
what I think. 

2521. As I understand you, you do not advocate con- 
scription for our foreign garrisons 1-No ; I do not ; but 
I think, of course, that from this Home Army that you 
keep up you should be able to take one, or two, or three 
Army Corps abroad for fighting purposes. 

2522. In time of great emergency 1—-Yes. 

2523 It might, of course, be very possible to rely 
upon colunteering for th's during war {—For instance, 
the Germans moved into France, as we know, in the 
Franco - German war ; they went out of their own 
country and took their men, who were men entirely 
conscription men, and went all over France with them. 

2524, But that might be considered as action in 
defence of their own country. If they had not invaded 
France, France would have invaded them -Yes. 

9525, It was a counter-stroke 1—Yes. But what I 
mean to say is that, while saying that they ought not 
to serve abroad, I would always make that reservation, 
that for war they must go abroad, even if it is necessary 
to throw an Army Corps into India temporarily. 


2526. That is to say, that during a war, if you could 
not obtain the force you required by volunteering, the 
ultimate liability to go abroad should rest upon ths 


conscripted man 1—I think he should be liable to go any 
where in time of war. I would not make any condi- 
tions with them at all about it, except that they would 
be bound to be returned to this country the moment the 
war was over. I do not think we can ever go on 
garrisoning, and keeping up garrisons, or doing foreign 
peace work with troops of that kind. 


9527. There is ouly one other question that I want to 
ask you, and that is this. Of course, the country in 
England, especially the South of England, is of a very 
enclosed and wooded nature Yes. 


2528. One in which it is exceedingly difficult to 
lead troops or to convey orders, or even to know what 
is going on under your command 1—Yes. 


2529. Do you think that the enclosed and difficult 
nature of the country would tend more to the advantage 
of the highly trained troops which, I assume would 
invade us, or of the less highly trained troops that 
we should have to meet them with 41—Cons.dering the 
fact that we would be working in our own country, 
though with less highly trained troops, I think it 
would tend more to our advantage. mean if you 
put two bodies of foreign troops down, say Frenchmen 
and Germans, to fight one another in this country, I 
think the advantage would rest on the side of the most 
efficient. The reason I think it would tend to our 
advantage is that so many of our people would be 
familiar with their own country. 


2530. On the other hand, of course, the defensive is 
always under a natural handicap, from the fact that it. 


does not know the point at which its adversary is. 
aiming 1—That is true, of course. 


2531. However, taking it altogether, you think that on 
the whole the fact of fighting in their own country woulk 
give our troops an advantage that would counter- 
balance the greater efficiency of the enemy 1—No doubt 
the spirit of patriotism in England is so high that we 
should be helped by everybody. 


2532, I was not going into that ; but there has been a. 
view put before us that the enclosed nature of the 
country was in itself on the side of the defence q—I do. 
not believe it is in itself on the side of the defence in the 
sense that it would make up for inetticiency. 

2533. Personally, I am inclined to think the more: 
difficult the country the more skilled leading comes out i 
—I quite agree; I think it does. I say, if you put. 
Frenchmen and Germans, or Italians and Germans, any 
people not familiar with our country, to fight in it, the 
advantage would certainly rest there, as everywhere 
else, on the side of etticiency. 


2534. Would it be counterbalanced by the fact of 
fighting in one’s own country q—I think fighting in 
our own country we should have great advantages in. 
that country. 

2535. (Sir Ralph Knor.) Asarising out of that, when 
you say a year’s training—this is all .ssuming that these 
auxiliaries would have to act by themselves—that is 
superadded to the training which you know that they 
possess now, or even the improved training }-Yes. 


236, You say that after being mobilised, having 2 
training of the kind they have now, you could not rely 
upon them without their being for twelve months to- 
gether?—Yes. For example, suppose you take a regiment 
that had been training ae year, and even this yeary 
and war broke out next Jauuary, then I think I should 
say a year from next January. 

2537. Then as regards this conscript army and con- 
tinuous service abroad, or service in the Colonics. As we 
have to provide for some 120,000 or 130,000 men for 
continuous service abroad, would you never relieve those 
troops |—I suppose they would have to be relieved. 


2538. Then you must have a force in existence at- 
home for this purpose, capable of relieving them 1-Yes. 
the force that is left, for instance. 


2539. (Colonel O'Callaghan-Westropp.) I believe you 
passed a considerable portion of your service in Indie 1 
No, I was only three years in India. 


2540. Were you in Northern India during a portion of 
it Yes, I was at two maneuvres. 


9541. I want to suggest to you a rather broad 
point. Supposing we were engaged in a very serious 
war in Northern India. Do you think a force of 
between 60,000 and 70,000 men of our people— 
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assume mixed British troops and our best native troops— 
could hold our frontier there for four or five months 
without reinforcement /—I should not like to answer that 
question without being # great deal more familiar than I 
am with that frontier. 

2512. Then I will not press it. I suppose it is con- 
sceivable, in the case of a very serious war, that we might 
have practically all our best cavalry abroad 7—I suppose 
we would, 

2543. We came very near to that in the South African 
war ]—Yes. 

2544, And that would practically leave the British 
Imperial Ycomanry the only mounted troops at home 
except cares at depdts, and such like things !—Yes. 

2545. In the case of invasion which has been touched 
upon, do you think an invader would be likely to bring 
considerable cavalry force into this country 1—I should 
think he would bring his proportion of cavalry. 

2546. A small number, but very good what he did 
bring !—He would bring his proper proportion of cavalry, 
Qthink. Probably the railways would all be cut, and he 
would not be able to use them at first. He would havo 
nothing but cavalry to rely upon for information. 

2547. I am asking you this question of cavalry because 
I think you said, speaking of our Yeomanry in South 
Africa, that you would not have cared to have them 
opposed to regular cavalry 1—No, I should not. 

2548. You classed them as inferior to mounted infantry 7 
—Yes. But, quite apart from that, I would not like to 
oppose them to regular cavalry. In this country. of 
course, it would be very different, because they know 
their ground. And, for another reason. there are very 
few parts of this country in which cavalry, as cavalry, 
can act, 

2549. I was just coming to that. In this country 
an invading force would have to operate in a sort of 
country that they have scarcely ever seen before. The 
character of the ordinary British country is very 
ditferent from the character of their manwuvring grounds 
in France and Germany ?—Yes, it is very different. 

2550. Still following that question, J think you said 
that the Imperial Light Horse did very well at Elands- 
Jaagte Very well indeed. 

2551. They had practically had only a few weeks 
training at that time ?—Only a very short training 
indeed. 

2. It was, I think, the second action of the war ?— 
Yes, it was. 

2553. And yet both then and afterwards, I think they 
did well in difticulties which even gave our regular 
troops all they could do to come through, They went 
side by side with our Regulars 1-Yes, they did excellently 
all through the war. 

2554. It would be scarcely fair to take a picked corps 

as the standard throughout, but a number of tlie 
Colonial troops did very well }—Yes. 
5. With very little training?—Yes. As a matter 
of fact they had nad a great deal of previous training. 
The New Zealanders were more or less (in their own 
country) a regular force. 

2556, But a certain number of the South African 
forces had no previous training to speak of ?--Certainly 
the Imperial Light Horse were entirely an improvised 
corps, 

2557. I would not ask you to go_ further 
than this: Is not that point, of what men 
who were used to that country with scarcely any 
previous training, were able to do side by side with 
our best troops—that they were able to keep pace with 
our best troops against an enemy who gave us all we 
could do—rather suggestive —They were able to do 
that on certain occasions. — At Elandslaagte, for in- 
stance, this particular corps I am speaking of, were able 
to do it. But those men were animated by a very extra- 
ordinary spirit just at that moment. They were mostly 
Johannesburgers as I have told you, and the Boers had 
given out that the Johannesburgers were all cowards, 
that they would not fight owing to their action at the 
time of the Jameson Raid business. They were full of 
bitterness about this, and every single man in that 
force, I believe, went into action that day with 
the firmest determination either to be killed or get to 
the top of that hill. 
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2558, And 1 think right up to the Relief of Mafeking Ly-Grnrraf 
something of the same spirit went through them 1—No gj J. Freach. 


doubt it did. But I believe the feeling that ani- 
mated them all, coupled with the splendid officers they 
undoubtedly had, was responsible for their splendid 
work at Elandslaagte. 

2559. Before I pass from that question of invasion, 
an invader I take it, from questions of time and so forth, 
would not be likely to bring heavy artillery with him ? 
—No, if you mean 4°7 guns and that sort of thing. 

2560. He would be more likely to trust toa very rapid 
blow well organised and well thought out beloretiond 122 
Yes, he would have quick-firing field guns. 

2561. Assuming that a certain number of our Militia 
and Volunteers were trained, as some of them are trained 
at present, to use the gnns of the character you saw in 
South Africa—4°7, 5 inch, and even 6 inch guns,—guns 
which might be handled, say by traction engines and 
improved motors, even on good troops is not the effect of 
being fired on by heavy Artillery at ranges where they 
cannot hope to reply very demoralising /-—You ask me 
the question as to whether the fire of guns upon troops 
to which they cannot reply is not very demoralising. 
Yes, it is, undoubtedly. 

2562. And even to the fine class of continental troops 
who undoubtedly would be opposed to us ?—Yes. 

2563, I assume we are able (to take an imaginary case) 
to open on them with twelve or fourteen of these guns 
with a range of from 7,000 to 9,00 yards, and they have 
to come 3,000 yards nearer to us before they can make 
adequate reply 7—Yes. J suppose tiese new quick-firing 
guns that they would bring with them have a range of 
6,000 yards ; they burst shrapnel at that. 

2564. I take it from 6,000 to 9,000 yards range 7—On 

the other hand, you must remember that in the kind of 
country you are talking of the range of vision is very 
limited. 
25 uite so ; we could only get ina shot here and 
there #—It would not be the same thing as the ten or 
twelve guns that you see acting with effect upon a body of 
troops at 10,000 yards, That might be very demoralis- 
ing. But one gun here and there would not have the 
saine effect. 

2566. Quite so, and I should say in a country such as 
South Africa. But I am following up my rather 
imaginary point. I am assuming we haveour guns 
firing from masked positions known only to our own 
side, so far back that they have not been reconnoitred, and 
that they are firing from 7,000 to 9,000 yards on columns 
of troops packed on roads, as they would of necessity be 
in our Gablish landscape 1—Yes, of course the etfect of 
that would be very demoralising ; but I am not sure 
that they would not he able to bring a fairly 
ctfective fire in reply from these new long range quick - 
firing guns which they would certainly have with them. 

2566a, You think they would ?— Considering the 
peculiar character of the English country. 

2567. (Sir Coleridge (frove.) J may say I have’ gone 
over the whole of our eastern and southern coasts 
from Cromer to Southampton, and inspected ev 
position on the roads between the coast and London, 
and there is hardly anywhere where you get a range of 
from 7,000 to 9,000 yards. With the timbered country 
and the misty climate you would, in most places, hardly 
see the enemy till he was close. You might see dust, but 
you would not see more than that. 

2568, (Colonel Dalmahoy.) With regard to that, there 
would be practically no ditference between the 15 
pounder and the 4°77 ina matter of effective range in this 
country ?—-In this case I think it is a question of vision. 
Tf you can bring guns within 6,000 yards of one another 
there would be no particular advantage. 

2569. In this country you can put the effective range 
of vision at, say, 5,000 yards in an enclosed country with 
our usual climate /—The country, of course, varies very 
much indeed ; but as arule | quite agree with what Sir 
Coleridge Grove said. From my experience it is very 
seldom that you get a range of 8,000 or 9,000 yards. 

2570. I did not catch Sir Coleridge Grove’s figure 4 
That is what he said. 

2571. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) From 7,000 to 9,009 yards ? 
y seldom that you can get that ; 6,000 yards 

Id gun. 


—It is very i 
is the effective range now of the quick-tiring fie 

2572. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) For common. shell 2—Yes. 
T think the French have a gun now with which they can 
burst shrapnel at over 6,000 yards. 
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2573, (Sir Ralph Knox.) For defensive purposes then 
the 4:7 gun is no good?—I would not say that, but I 
would say we must not expect to get any great prepon- 
derating advantage from the fact that we have got 4°7 

s ready here to meet whatever artillery they can 
land, trusting to the fact that they will not have time to 
land these heavy guns. 

2574. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) That. was my 
point ; that they would be too mobile a force to carry 
heavy artillery with them, and therefore any advantage 
which heavy artillery could confer would be with the 
defence Yes, but 1 do not myself think that advantage 
would be very great in this country. 

2575. I only want to touch on this question of com- 
manding officers which you referred to. There would 
be presumably, in the Militia a certain number of 
officers working up through the senior captains and 
majors, to whom it would be a legitimate object of am- 
ae to obtain the command of a Militia regiment 7— 

es. 
2578, And presumably, a certain number of those 
men may be leisured men of means ; but there will also 
be always men of that class to whom giving upa month, 
say, for convenience, for the annual training, means a 
loss of either very valuable time professionaliy, or of 
their one holiday, or a substantial part of their one 
holiday in the year 1—Yes. 

2577. I do not want to take away in the least from 
what you said about the efficiency: but assuming we 
get a man who is efficient enough in your view to be 
really worth his place as commanding officer of a Militia 
or Volunteer unit, and who yet out of his private time, 
either out of his valuable professional time, or out of 
the one holiday he can take in the year, is willing to 
give up that month and possibly a certain amount to 
private study of his profession as well, do you think it 
would be worth paying that man, giving him a bounty 
shall I say, like his men?—I think if he can come up 
to the necessary standard of efficiency it would certainly 
be worth paying for. : 

2578. I do not suggest to 
for the value he gives you ?-- 
be an advisable thing to do. 

2579. You are aware perhaps that in the Militia the 
men’s bounties have been considerably increased, and 
practically nothing has been done to increase the induce- 
ments for the officers |—No. 

2580, I think you may take the figures from me that 
at the present time we are 800 ofticers short 7—Yes. 

2581, Sir Ralph Knox referred to the six months, or 
better still, twelve months, in a sort of college cr insti- 
tute for the Auxiliary Forces ; and I think you agreed 
that it would give a good start to the young officers of 
the Auxiliary Forces /—Yes. 

2582. And supposing that, in addition, it was made 
obligatory that once in five years they should do one or 
two months at either a School of Instruction or 
attached to the regular unit of their own arm, and 
that this annual bounty was made conditional on doing 
so, do you think that would go to make a standard of 
efficiency —I think the more you train them, the more 
instruction you can give them, the better officers they 
will probably be. But, of course, the necessity for 
doing so must, as I said before I think, rest with the 
commanding officer and with the inspecting ofticer, 
as to what condition the commanding officer reports 
his officers to be in at the inspection and what the in- 
specting officer sees them to be himself. 


2583. Has it ever come to your notice that the great 
majority of young officers who joined as lieutenants in 
in the Militia simply join it with a view of making their 
way into the Army ultimately !—I think that is often 
the case. 

an84. I think it is practically always the case ?--It 
used to be, I know. 

2585. And, therefore, supposing (I only suggest it 
very broadly to you) that there isa shortage of these 
young officers coming forward ; it would only be fair to 
infer that if you increased the number of vacancies, or 
Regular commissions given to Militia officers, more 
would come into the Militia on the chance of being 
lucky in getting some of those vacancies ?—I should 
think so, 

2586, The course in Sandhurst we have been told has 
just been increased, Supposing for the sake of argu- 
ment that we have our military college for Auxiliary 


pay, every one but to pay 
Jertainly, I think it would 
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Forces, and that by competitive examination at the 
end, say, of six months, we take the best of them for the 
Regular Forces and send them on to Sandhurst and let 
that count as the first six months of the Sandhurst 
course, which would only be a maker of arrangements, 
we would still have an even greater inducement, would we 
not, for young ofticers to enter that military college and 
so, even if they were left in the Militia, to have attained 
a certain amount of training?—Yes ; but supposing 
a young officer failed to get into the regular college 
for the Regular Forces, what would become of 
him ; would he have any chance of getting in from the 
Militia then ? 

2587. He would certainly have the alternative way 
then of his going through a further course and a further 
examination, or going in from the Militia later, as at 
present. Do you think that would be an inducement ? 

Perhaps it is hardly fair to spring a new idea upon you? 
—I do not know enough about that particular subject to 
express a sound opinion. 

2588. There is one point, though, on which perhaps 
you might give an opinion without jong consideration, 
and that is, would it not be an advantage to young 
officers, both of Militia and Volunteers and Regulars, to 
have received at least a portion of their earlier training 
together ?—-I think it would be. 

2589. Considering the in and out way that the 
Regulars and Militia have to work ?—I think so. 

2590. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) There is only one sub- 
ject I should like to touch upon. You said you are ip 
favour of military training for boys at schools, and that 
you think that with that training they would grow up 
with the idea of their responsibility for the defence of 
the country ?—I think so, if their training instils the 
idea into them. I do not mean that they are to he got 
together and drilled for an hour two or three times a 
week, or any rule of thumh kind of training of 
that kind ; I mean a training that will instil the military 
idea into them. 

2591. You mean some kind of training like the cadet 
corps at public schools _—Yes. 

2592. My object in asking was this. The people who 
go into the cadet corps of the public schools are very apt: 
to feel that they have done their soldiering, and to lose 
the sense of responsibility for the defence of the country ; 
they have had enough of it as boys, and they do not 
do what they ought to do in later life—take commissions 
in the Auxiliary Forces ?—Of course that is more a 
question of how you work the principle out, is it 
not ? 

2593, Oh, it is. Iwas only trying to bring forward 
that there was an opposite side to the shield 7—I see. 

2594. (Earl of Derby.) Our Chairman, who has had 
to leave us, mentioned to me that you had been at the 
German manoeuvres last year: have you not /—Yes. 


2595, Is there anything that you could tell us which 
you think would be of interest or of use as 
bearing on the question of the Auxiliary Forces that we 
have to consider. The Landwehr men are called up, 
are they not?—Yes, they are called up at the 
manoeuvres. 

2596. Did you have any opportunity of observing 
them in the ranks 7-- No, I had great opportunities of 
observing the men in the ranks, but I did not observe 
any distinction. 

2597. That was the point: Did you see any 
distinction between them and the other men ?—No, 
they all appeared to me to be of exactly the same 
stamp, and I was very much struck with their bearing 
in the ranks and their marching power. 

2598, (Karl of March.) They did not appear to have 
lost. any of their smartness as compared with the men 
during the'r two years 7—No, they all looked to me the 
same ; I did not sce any difference at all. 

2699, (Farl of Derby.) They are billeted about or 
encamped about, are they not, and practically under 
the same conditions as an Army would be in the field ? 
—-Preciscly the same. 

2600, They therefore have occasionally very long 
marches to make ?7—I saw the Guards division after 
they had gone 30 miles one morning and they looked 
very fresh. 

2601. The German Cavalry is entirely regular Cavalry, 
is it not? They have nothing analagous to our Yeo- 
manry —No. 
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2602. All the horses and men are under continuous 
training !—-Yes. 

2603. Do you know whether the men who had done 
their engagement with the Colours serve again with 
the Cavalry ranks?—Yes, they serve again in the 


Cavalry. 

2604. Could fon tell us if you know how these men 
are mounted ? Are there any reserves of horses kept for 
them t—They have stud farms. 

2605. And the farmers have a liability to supply 
horses, have they not, to the Government ?—I believe 
the farmers are liable to supply horses, but in addition 
to that they have large Government stud farms. 


2606. And from those they mount the reserve men ?— 


Sir J. French. 


Yes, they have an enormous reserve of military horses Z¢.(eneral 


in Germany and all kept in good order. 

2607. (Sir Ralph Knox.) They are not let out?—I 
do not know. 

2608, (Earl of March.) Do you know if the liability of 
farmers to supply horses is limited to war time, or does 
it exist in peace time ?--I do not know, but I think it is 
limited to war time. I am not sure. 

2609. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) What size horses are 
they ?—The horses vary from 15 to 16.1. There are 
some very big horses. I should think the average is 


about 15.3, 
2610. And the average age of the men?—I should 


think of those I saw the average would be 21 or 22. 
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Major-General H. Hattam Parr, C.B., C.M.G., Commanding the North-Western District, called ; 
and Examined. 


2611. (Chairman.) You are now Commanding the 
North-Western District at Chester, but before that, 
from July 1898 to May 1902, you were in command at 
Shorncliffe Yes. 

2612. And at Shorncliffe you had under you during 
the war bodies of Militia and Volunteers for different 
periods 1—Yes, 

2613. During that time you had opportunities, not 
merely of observing their degree of efticiency and sce- 
ing how they worked under discipline and regular 
working in camp, but the extent to which they were 
able to advance in efficiency ?—Yes. 

_ 2614. What were the bodies you had under youat that 

time? What was the number of Militia battalions ? You 
have kindly given us a paper, but I think it will be more 
convenient to ask you the questions ?—I had about six 
Militia battalions pass through my hands, and various 
brigades of Volunteers. 

2615, Did you derive any general impression as to the 
efticiency to which they came up in the first place 7--The 
efficiency varied very much between the different corps, 
but the progress in all corps was very great. 

2616. They seemed to be good stuff to work upon :—- 
what sort of period of time do you regard as being 
necessary to get them into thoroughly efficient condition ? 
—It is hard to say, because on coming up they varied so 
very much in quality ; one might say that generally 
speaking the youth of the men was the greatest point 
against them, comparing them with continental troops. 

2617. Then I presume when they first came up, say 
after the first week they had been there, you would 
have felt uneasy to face continental troops with such a 
force 1~I should have felt uneasy at any time to face 
continental troops with them. 

2618. How much time would you ask for to be 
utilised in the way of preparation, if you are told you 
had to face continental troops with them ?—I should 
like to begin at the very beginning, and to place the 
men in the ranks at an older age. so many of them were 
80 young. and [ cannot say when I should have had 
them ready to face continental troops in the state they 


were then in. 


2619. Did you feel they were a force which might be 
got, with their organisation, the character of the men, 
and the sense of discipline which they had already 
imbibed, into condition, or would it have been a hope- 
less task to prepare them to meet an invasion by picked 
troops, even if they were properly drilled }—The spirit 
and system of many of the battalions were admirable. 
Perhaps you would allow me to quote from what I have 
written. The tone of the officers was exccllent, with 
strong and wholesome esprit de corps, but without the 
Ballot (that is, without the ranks being automatically 
filled with grown men) all this is useless, and the time 
has come to admit that unless the Country will again 
accept the old law of Compulsory Service, under which 
our forefathers lived, military experts must throw up 
their hands in despair at any idea of placing in line half- 
trained and half-organised battalions short of officers, 
and composed largely of immature lads, against the pick 
of continental troops led by professional _ officers. 
Militia battalions short of officers, many much below 
establishment, composed largely of unmatured lads in- 
sufficiently trained, are in no way fit to meet picked 
continental troops. That is, speaking of the Militia as 
it is at the present moment. 

2620, And to Volunteers you speak with even 
greater emphi in the same direction ?—In much the 
same sense. 

21. (Sir Ralph Knor.) Were all the Volunteers who 
came up very young ?~ There was a large proportion of 
youth amongst the Volunteers. 

2622. What do you mean by “youth ”—under 20 years 
of age ?- Under 18. 

2623. There were a good number of Volunteers under 
18 with you ?—I should say so: yes. 

2624. (Lord Grenfell.) They mast have given a false 
age on joining !—I think the Volunteers are allowed to 
join at 17. ; 

2625. (Sir Ralph Knor.) Were they allowed to join 
under 177—The Volunteers who come up for training 
are accepted at 17 ; all Volunteers are accepted at 17, 

2626. These were not Volunteers who were going 
abroad then ?—No; I am not speaking of Volunteers 


going abroad. 
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_ 2627. Only those who came up for this special train- 
ing {For training in successive years at Shorncliffe 


H. Hallam the 3 years I was there. 


Parr. 


2628. (Colonel Lleweilyn.) Does what you say with 


16 June,1903. regard to the age apply to the officers of the Volunteers ? 


—No, I think not. 


2629. (Chairman.) Before we proceed with the 
questions, are there any other points you would like to 
bring out from your paper for your own convenience ? 
—My recommendations, sir, 


2630. I think so many here are likely to ask you 
questions that very likely these questions may bring out 
what you want and will save you going over the ground 
twice ? 


2631. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) What was the age you 
have alluded to as being young for the Militia ?7—The 
Militia can join at 17, and there were a considerable 
number of boys of 17 there. 


2632. In the corps you had under you there was a 
considerable proportion of youths in their eighteenth 
year and in their nineteenth year, I suppose 7—Yes. 


2633. Have you any idea of what the proportion of 
men or boys under 20 was 1--No, I am afraid [ could not 
say. 

2624. But it was very far from inappreciable 7—It was 
considerable. 


2635, What opinion did you form of the qualifications 
of the Militia otticers ?—Most of them were very keen, 
but they required a considerable amount of military 
instruction and they differed very much in different 
battalions. 

2636. Supposing that the age difficulty were got over 
and that men were not taken for the Militia until their 
twentieth year, what amount of continuous training 
would you then think was necessary for the men and 
what amount for the officers in order to cnable them to 
meet good foreign troops 1—I think every man for the 
Militia should go to a Line battalion for six months and 
that the training should be increaxed to six weeks, 


2637. The subsequent training ?—The subsequent 
annual training, and as regards the officers, I think we 
might, by obliging all officers to join the Militia before 
retiring on pension or gratuity, gain a certain number of 
trained officers. 


2638. (Lord Grenfell.) That would only be in the 
higher ranks !—Yes ; I should also oblige them to go 
through certain courses of instruction as the Volunteer 
officers do. I think our chief difficulty is with the sub- 
atlern ranks, to obtain subalterns. It seems to me that 
we lose year by yeara considerable number of warrant 
officers and sergeants from the line of good character 
and good military knowledge and of vigorous physique. 
They have only had 21 years’ service. and are therefore 
about 39 or 40 years of age. I should like to see these 
men made warrant officers in the Militia and used 
as the Army Service Corps use conductors—as sub- 
alterns of companies. I think that this might prove a 
solution of the great want of subalterns in the Militia. 


2639. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) They would be in a 
position corresponding somewhat to warrant officers of 
the Navy—to the boatswain, say !—Yes; the boatswain, 
or perhaps the conductor of the Army Service Corps, 
would represent the position better. 


2640. Do you think the training those men have re- 
ceived as non-commissioned officers would quality them 
to be leaders of troops under the modern conditions of 
warfare which require so much knowledge on the 
part of those who have to lead even small bodies of 
troops? I am referring to questions like taking up 
ground, reconnaisance, skirmishing, scouting, and all 
that sort of thing ?—-In a well-instructed regiment 
I think they would come with a considerable amount of 
military knowledge, and the training is more careful 
every day ; it is an attempt to solve the greatest difticulty 
we have with regard to the Militia. 


2641. I think everybody acknowledges that the 
officers are the greatest difficulty and the most impor- 
tant question, Supposing a large school, of the type 
somewhat of Sandhurst, could be established to which 
otticers, either previous to becoming ofticers of the 
Militia or during the time they were in the Militia, 
could be sent for instruction for a period of from one to 


two years, do you think that would be a preferable 
course to having old non-commissioned officers, or do 
you think the taking of the old non-commissioned 
ofticers would give you a better result, or that the two 
processes should be combined ?--I should say, combine 
the two processes; we have had instances in the late 
war of sergeants taking command of companies and 
showing great military aptitude. 


2642. I think I can assume, from what you have said. 
that you consider that our present system on mobilisa- 
tion of taking the best young Militia officers to fill the 
gaps in the regular forces is very detrimental to the 
Militia !—Yes. 

2643. And that if we have to depend upon the 
Militia for the defence of this country, that system 
ought to cease 1—Yes. 


2614. I also suppose I can take it that the obtaining 
and the training of properly qualified officers is really a 
much more important question than the training of the 
men ?—Yes. 


2615. You can make certain of the training of the 
men if you have got good officers !—Quite so. 


2646. Whereas if you have not good officers the train- 
ing may, toa large extent, be wasted 1—Yes. 


2647. (Colonel O'Callayhan-Westropp.) About these 
Militiamen generally yon had at Shorncliffe, were these 
regiments who had sent their Militia reserves to South 
Africa, do you know?—Some of the Militia Reserve 
went from there. 


2648. 1 mean these regiments you found so young as 
to be rather difficult to work at first +I think they 
were all very young; I think, if I remember right, that 
all the regiments sent there had sent a certain quota of 
the Militia Reserve away. I think all the reserves had 
gone. 


2649, OF course, the Militia Reserve are the picked 
men of the battalion, are they not ?—Yes, I should say 
80. 


2650. They are picked both for profexsional intelli- 
gence and for their smartness and good conduct ; that 
would embrace probably the large proportion of the 
Militia non-commissioned officers also ?—That I am not 
quite certain about. They are some of their best men. 


2651, Taking a considerable number of their best men 
from a Militia unit would not merely leave the remainder 
younger relatively than it they had not gone, but make 
it harder to work those youngsters up }—Yes. 


2652. Coming to the other question of age, you 
suggested taking them at 20 for choice; if you take 
them at 20, is not that an age that would interfere very 
much with them in their labour or profession, whatever 
it might be 7—Yes, that might be so, but I should take 
them under the Ballot; I think we have done every 
possible thing we can do as regards perstiasion and 
inducement. 


2653. (Lord Grenfell.) Would not the Fallot take 
younger men than 207?—Foreigners are 20; if we took 
them at 193, and they went to the Militia battalion 


for six months, that would bring them into their own 
regiment at 20. 


2654. (Colonel O'Callauhan- Westropp.) Supposing we 
had not the Ballot, it would probably be much harder to 
get these men at such a mature age as 20 than the 
youngsters 1—It certainly wonid ; we could not possibly 
get them, but Iam of opinion that we can do nothing 
without the Ballot. 


2655, We might take it another way and suppose we 
had the Ballot, it would make the Ballot less unpopular if 
we took them a bit youner?--Then we have in our 
minds’ eye meeting picked continental troops, and they 
certainly could not meet picked continental troops if 
they were under, say, 19}. 

2656. You know, under the Militia Act as it stands at 
present, a recruit can be trained for six months ; that is 
the law at present. Would that improve matters if, 
when we got our Militia recruit, he was trained for six 
months instead of only for 63 days ?—Yes; I have said 
that I am strongly in favour of their going to be 
trained for six months. 


2657. And we have full powers to do that at present 
as the law stands without any Ballot 7—Yes. 
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2658. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) I understand you to ad- 
vocate their being trained with a regular battalion for 
six months /—Yes. 

2659. Not asa Militia corps, but that each individual 
Militiaman should go to @ regular unit }—He joins, if 
possible, his line battalion, 

2660. (Sir Ralph Knor.) Still, asa recruit he would 
drill separately for some time !—Yes. 5 

2661. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) You mentioned 
a question as to these old warrant officers, and I want to 
ask you about that, Is it your experience that men—I 
mean the rank and file—would follow more cheerfully a 
good soldier who was a gentleman, or a good soldier who 
came from the ranks?—A good soldier who was a 
gentleman. 

2662. You have seen so much of the Militia that I 
may take it I would not be wrong in saying they are 
very conservative in social questions and many other 
matters {—I should not be prepared to say that. 


2663. You would not go as far as that ?—I am not 
desirous of using the word conservative in the meaning 
that they cling to things that are objectionable and out 
of date; I think they have changed greatly for the 


better in that respect. 
2664. I say nothing against the particular warrant 
class you refer to, even old warrant officers, but Iet me 
take it this way : supposing you suddenly imported into 
the mess?——Pardon me interrupting you, I am not 
talking of their going into the mess; these warrant 
officers would be regarded exactly as the conductors are 
in the Army Service Corps, for instance ; they would not 
go into the mess, and there would be no social question 


mixed up with it. 

2665. Has this ever occurred to you: a great many 
of the younger officers of Militia that we get at present 
are Army candidates 7—Yes. 

2666. That is, they take up the Militia on their way 
to the Army 7—Yes. 

2667. If it were found possible to increase the 
number of commissions allotted fur competition to the 
Militia, that would presumably give a greater propor- 
tion of young officers entering the Militia to compete 
for these commissions ?—Yes. You mean if you in- 
creased the establishment of the Militia subalterns ? 


26638. No, but I will put it this way: Suppose that 
in a given year 150 regular commnissions are allotted to 
the Militia for competition, if in the next year you 
allot 250 regular commissions for competition to the 
Militia it will probably mean not that 100 more young 
gentlemen enter the Militia w.th a view to competing 
for these commissions, but that 300 or even 40U may ? 
—Yes. 

2669. Because we know that the proportions that 
compete are something like one to four, or one to five ; 
so would not that suggest itself as a way of immediately 
filling up the junior ranks ?—But it would depend on 
the number of commissions available in the Army, 
would it not. 

2670. I only ask you, supposing it was found to be a 
question of national importance and of national security 
that the ranks of the Militia should be filled up, it 
might be worth while to consider that point ?—It seems 
tv me to depend so much upon the actual number of 
commissions yacant in the Line; if the vacancies did 
hot exist we could not offer them. 

2671. I should like to follow out the suggestion 
made by Sir Coleridge Grove: supposing we got this 
institution something like a big Sandhurst and that 
the work there consisted of one term of six or seven 
months (L am only taking the Militia at present) and 
that young men pass an examination into that some- 
the old preliminary examination into 


thing like 
Sandhurst, which simply insured that you had 
man; that he entered 


a fairly educated young 
on the nomination of the ofticer commanding the 
Regimental District, or an officer commanding a 
Militia regiment. or battalion, and that that institution 
at the end of the term was given the right of 
competing for commissions into Sandhurst, let us say ; 
suppose that there were 1,000 young gentlemen there 
and that there were 300 commissions available for Sand- 


hurst, the 300 educationally best out of your 1,000 
would get into Sandhurst, and the present Sandhurss 
term, which is three terms, could be reduced to two, 
because the first term would have been already done at 
this institution. Now I carry it one degree farther ; the 
remaining 700 out of the 1,000 join Militia regi- 
ments and after having served two trainings, have an 
opportunity of competing as they do at present from 
the Militia; would not that give you this advantage that 
there would be more temptation for young men to enter 
the Militia and secondly that they would enter the Militia 
with six months good sound professional training 7—It 
might be an advantage, but I should require to think 
over the scheme. 

2672. I will not go any farther with that then, I 
think in your present District you have the only Militia 
Field Artillery Corps in the country 3—Yes, the Lanca- 
shire Field Artillery. 

2673. You have inspected those, I presume ?—Yes. 

2674. How do you find their work compare witk 
regular batteries of Field Artillery or Brigade Divisions % 
—The experiment of the Militia Field Artillery can 
certainly be regarded as a success and their work is very 
creditable. 

2675. They drew their drivers from the Field Artil- 
lery }—At first they did, but the driversare now Militia- 


men. 
2676. Do you find that they have attained a fair degree 


of mobility ?—Quite so. 

2677. And accuracy in manwuvring 1—I have not had 
an opportunity of seeing them at manccuvres, but I have 
seen their driving, and it is very creditable indeed. 

2678. Do you think if that experiment was extended 
further in the Militia a valuable number of units could 
be obtained for a home defence Army ?—Certainly, I 
should like to see the experiment extended. 

2679. (Colond Satterthwaite.) With regard to the youth 
of the Militia and Volunteers, I have the return here 
of the recruits who joined the Militia during the 
year 1902, about 30.000 were under 20 years of age, 
and about 14,000 were under 18, so that if we add to 
that those who joined in previous years also under those 
ages it makes a much larger number than the 30,000 ? 
—I think we may fairly say that the constant struggle 
of a man torepresent himself as 15 also adds to it. 

2680. With regard to the Volunteers there were 
serving on the Ist November, 1901, 76,000 under 20 
years of age ? 

2681. (Sir Ralph Knor.) 1 see in the last general 
return out ofa total of 106,000 militia there were 23,000 
who were under 19; it does not give the 19 and 20 


separately. 

2682. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) These figures support 
what you said as to the general youth both in the 
Militia and the Volunteers ?—Yes. 

2683. If I may, I will run through your paper* 
paragraph by paragraph, and ask if you wish to add 
to the paragraphs as they come along. 
“The military value of the Volun- 
Some few battalions 


anything 
Paragraph 16; 
teer battalions differs very largely. 


reach a_ high standard. of military — efficiency, 
and in all ranks there is a keenness and desire 


to acquire military knowledge and to submit to hard 
work in its pursuit which is truly astonishing. These 
units would be acceptable in any field army.” I 
suppose I may assume, in forming that opinion about 
these units being acceptable in any field army, that 
your experience of those battalions that have been 
allotted to the field army bears that out 7—No, I 
should not say that; I would not go so far as to say 
that, 
2684. They would require further selection They 
would require further weeding out. 

2685. You had under you, of course, several of the 
London Field Army Brigades at Shornclitte 7—Yes, 

2686. And Timagine at Chester you have now some 
of the North Western Field Army Brigades ?—There are 
two Field Army Brigades in my district at present. 

2687. Have you any idea as to the relative value of 
the London Brigades and the North Western Brigades 
—as a whole. very broadly }-I think many battalions of 


* See Appendix VI. 
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the large cities of the north are up to the best metropoli- 
tan standard. 


2628. And by the metropolitan standard you mean 
not only the metropolitan standard of men of the 
Sunerioe class, but of the working class corps as well t 
—Yes, 

2689. Paragraph 17: “A second category are units 
which have attained a respectable standard of military 
efficiency, and which present a good appearance in camp, 
although perhaps one-sixth of the menareabsent. Such 
units after a certain amount of time in camp become 
satisfactory troops.” Would you like to add anything 
to that 1—I think not. 


2690. Paragraph 18: “A third category consists of 
battalions of which perhaps the financial position causes 
constant anxiety to the commanding officer, and induces 
him to take more or less undesirable recruits. The men 
cannot readily get into camp, the officers are few in 
number, and do not all reside near their companies, and 
perhaps few have influence in the neighbourhood and 
with their companies. The companies are scattered, 
and there is not much imoney in the corps, and the 
corps is badly off for ranges. Such battalions, on 
mobilisation, would require steady work for some time 
before they would be fit for field work. The fate of 
England would have, in all probability, been decided ere 
they were in a position to take the field.” Such battal- 
ions, of course, it would be desirable at once to put into 
garrison or into strong camps for further instruction in 
the event of mobilisation !—Yes, if we give up all hope 
of putting them to rights now. 

2691. As things exist at the present minute, you would 


have to take all these battalions and put them into 
garrisons, or else into large standing camps 7—Yes. 


2692. Do you think they would be good enough for 
watching purposes in the case of exposed landing places ? 
—l should prefer not to use them. 

2693. Paragraph 19: “The Volunteer Royal Garrison 
Artillery should be separated from the Volunteer In- 
fantry in cousidering the question. Very many of the 
heavy imobile ‘Artillery corps have attained a high 
standard of efficiency, and would be of much value in 
their proper place in the line of defence.” I think I will 
leave that to Colonel Dalmahoy to ask about. Para- 
graph 20: “The Volunteer Force urgently calls for 
certain measures of reorganisation and reform, in order 
to enable it to take its proper place in the National 
Army.” Paragraph 21 : “The enforcement of the Ballot 
Act will enable the commanding officers of Volunteers 
to pick and choose their recruits, instead of urging or 
degging men to join their corps. That applies to officers 
also ; it would help to fill up the officers’ ranks 7—I think 
30. 
2694. “The Ballot Act will also make every 
employer of labour a supporter of the Volunteer 
movement, as the employers of labour will in many 
cases have to choose between having their workmen 
belonging to the Militia or belonging to the Volun- 
teers.” I quite agree with that, but we also have to 
think of the effect it might have upon recruiting for 
the Regular Army; do you think it would have a 
beneficial effect or otherwise ?—I think the Ballot Act 
would have a beneficial effect ; we hope, when the 
increased pay is brought in, to almost meet the labour 
market, and the Ballot Act, I think, would induce 
many men who were balloted for the Militia to join 
the Army during their six months’ training. 


2695. You say in Paragraph 22: “No Volunteer 
recruit should be accepted before he is eighteen years of 
age. He should be obliged to pass two months with a 
Regular or training battalion, being allowed to sleep 
out of barracks and wear plain clothes during this 
time, receiving pay, &e., at army rates during this 
training, and being clothed by his corps. If he attains 
a certain standard of efticiency he should be received 
into the corps for which he is being trained; if not, 
he can go through another two months’ training (if 
so recommended), or can be placed on the Ballot List. 
ly this meansa certain amount of efficiency will be 
ensured every Volunteer recruit, and he will receive 
that grounding in military knowledge which is now so 
often lacking.” You fix eightecn years of age ; if you had 
the Ballot in force, I imagine you could make that 
eizhteen a little higher, or do you fix eighteen as a 
satisfactory increase on the present age 1—It would be 
almost a year’s increase on the present; still, if it was 


found workable, a year more would be an advantage 
instead of a disadvantage. 


2696. Then Paragraph 23: “ Volunteer recruits 
should only be received at such time in the year as 
will (after having been passed efficient as recruits) 
enable him to attend the annual fortnightly camp. 
The Volunteer should join for seven years, his extension 
of service to twelve and twenty-one years resting 
with his commanding officer. If he leaves before 
seven years, except with approval of superior authority, 
he should be placed on the Ballot List; if he leaves 
against the orders of superior authority he would be 
liable to be fined (and imprisoned in default) as 
well.” Seven years seems to me to be rather a 
long time ?—At present I think your men generally 
stay three. 


2697. They enlist for three in some cases and four 
in others {—I have found in my own North Country 
corps a boy joins at a little over sixteen, in his seven- 
teenth year; he is nominally seventeen, and he does 
his three years, and then goes, There is far too 
large @ proportion of young men in the corps. 


2698. You do not think that if he were thoroughly 
trained, as you suggest here, by passing two months 
initially with a training battalion ora Regular battalion, 
seven years’ service would be rather too long }--I confess 
I prefer the seven years’ service myself. He gets off 
the Ballot List, it must be remembered, and he is free 
two years before his brother Militiaman is free. 


2699. And of course his contract under these circum- 
stances would be not, as at present, with his command- 
ing officer, but with the State 1—That I have not worked 
out. 


2701. You are not satisfied, then, at all with the 
present six days’ camp, which a man need only attend 
once every two years /—No. 


2702. Paragraph 25: “The Volunteer should be paid 
at army rates and allowances for his time in camp, 
including separation allowance. The issue of the pay 
and allowances, except the separation allowance, should 
he conditional on satisfactory service, as in the case of 
the bounty. The Volunteer should become subject to 
the provisions of the Army Act directly he is on parade 
under arms, irrespective of whether he is or is not with 
other troops. _For inefficiency during the year he should 
be fined, forfeit his bounty, be dismissed the corps, and 
he placed on the Ballot List.” You say there that he 
“should become subject to the provisions of the Army 
Act directly he is on parade under arms, irrespective of 
whether he is or is not with other troops.” Do you 
mean only when he is called up for training in camp, or 
throughout the whole year 1—Throughout the year. 


2703. Whenever he attends a parade, whether in 
uniform or plain clothes, he becomes zpso facto under 
the Army Act t--Yes. 

2704. Paragraph 26: “The system of per caput 
grants should be changed. This system, in the majority 
of corps, is a source of constant anxiety to connpanding 
officers, who are tempted to take inferior recruits in 
order to keep their corps solvent,” and also, 1 suppose, 
to retain inefticient men !—Yes. 

2705, Paragraph 27 : “The training of officers requires 
immediate attention. The schools of instruction for 
Volunteer officers are in a most congested condition. 
Ofticers are now discouraged by the difticulties attendant 
on their making themselves efficient. Each district 
should contain the machinery for instructing Volunteer 
ofticers, so that they should have but a short way to go 
to obtain instruction.” You think it would be a good 
thing to decentralise as far as possible the instruction of 
Volunteer and Militia officers ?—Yes, because it is the 
colonels commanding the regimental districts and 
gencrals commanding the military districts who actually 
know the ofticers and the wants of the various corps. It 
is impossible for that intimate knowledge to extend to 
the schools of instruction as at present constituted. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE, 


2706. Paragraph 28 : “The Volunteer Brigade system 
has done already very great good, and should not be 
suffered to drop. Advantage should be taken of the 
military aptitude and capacity shown by many Volun- 
teer commanding ofticers to place them in comimand of 
brigades.”* Do you approve of the present system of the 
officers commanding reyimental districts being ex officio 
Volunteer Brigadiers?—No, in many cases the ofticer 
commanding a regimental district is so overworked that 
he vannot carry out his duties satisfactorily, and he is 
often in command of a Militia brigade at the same time. 


2707. You say he is overworked—do you mean in 


peace time /—-In peace time. 
2708, That would be very much increased in the event 
of a general mobilisation ?—He would hardly be avail- 


able in. general mobilisation. 
2709. And although er ofie‘o a Volunteer brigadier, 
he would not be available to take command of his 


brigade in time of war }—No. 

2710. (ord Grenfell.) Supposing he was relieved of 
his duties to a certain extent as regards the depot, and 
that the Major took the whole work of the depét, would 
not he then have suttizient tim? to do this 1—Yes, if he 
was relieved of his distinctly regimental work. 


2711. Is not your experience of depéts such that you 
consider that might be possible? It has always struck 
me that the Major of the depét could do it pretty we!l 
asa rule ?—Yes, I think if steps were taken to relieve 
the Colonel commanding of the detail work of the 
depit he would have time to command one of the 
brigades, either of the Militia or Volunteers. 


2712. (The Earl of March.) But as a rule now the 
Major of the depdt only goes into any responsible 
position if the officer commanding the district happens 
to be away, or to go away on leave 7—Yes, 

2713. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) One of the witnesses 
before the Commission said that he would take from 
half pay a certain number of colonels and give them a 
definite appointment as volunteer brigadiers with 
very competent brigade majors under them, and take it 

ther from the present officers commanding 


away aitore . F 
regimental districts, so as to free them, and in certain 
cases he said he might, as you suggest, appoint certain 


Volunteer commanding officers. Generally speaking, 
his object was to have Volunteer brigades commanded 
and administered in peace time by a specially selected 
officer with a specially selected staff, who would un- 
doubtedly command them in time of War. Would that 
be an advantage in your opinion?—Yes, in many 


cases it would. 


2714. Faragmiph 29—“The boots of Volunteer 
Tofantry should receive attention. At present 
would soon become immobile on this 


Many corps n nth 
account. The men would either be marching in 


unserviceable or in new boots. In either case 
large numbers of men would become footsore and 
stragglers. One pair of good marching boots should be 
shown to inspecting officers with the arms, and satis- 
factory arrangements should exist for the supply of 
another pair." That I think we all agree with. Para- 
graph 30—“ An establishment of the Volunteer Force 
should be decided upon and the Force reduced to the 
numbers required to complete the garrison and field 
armies. The economies effected by this reduction 
would reduce the amount required in paying the 
Folunteers in annual camps.” Those are your views ?— 
es. 
2715, (Lord Grenfell.) You say as regards the 
Militia your panacea for producing officers is, first, the 
old one of making Salen service before receiving 
Pension, and the other, making a sort of warrant ofticers 
or conductors of the original non-commissioned officers ; 
have you any other views as reyards the young ofticers } 
ne I think that is really the greatest difficulty we 
ve, 


2716. Do you think it would he possible, from what 
you know of the Militia and the ofticers who join, to 
make a regulation that the otticers who do join with a 
view of going up for the Army,and who fail, should 
Temain under any circumstances, say, for five years ; do 
you think you would get them to join in the same way 
as you do now 1—No, Fido not think we should ; I think 
the young officer joining would say that those five years 


he was in the Militia he would require to be start- 
ing himself in life; perhaps he would have to leave 
England. I should like to see it tried. 
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2717. They join with the view of going into the army 
and it might be possible to make that coinpulsory as 
well ?—Yes, 

2718. It is a very desperate situation at present. As 
regards these conductors, what financial arrangements 
would you make? You assume they would be poor men 
who would not live on their Militia pay 7—I assume they 
would be in possession of their pension and they would 
receive an extra allowance for their Militia work ; in any 
case they would be on pension. 

2719. Would they be at Headquarters during the 
ear do you mean ?—That I had not worked out, but I 
had assuined that they would only be called up during 

the six weeks training of the Militia. They would Le 
like any other pensioner living on their pension. 

2720. We all know that the efficiency of the Militia 
and the Volunteers depends very largely upon the per- 
manent staff ; it is very difficult for a good commanding 
ofticer to run a corps with a bad permanent statf. What 
is your opinion about the permanent statf generally ? 

ight sort or the wrong sort 4 
they are getting the right 


Do you think they are the 
—I think, generally speaking, 
sort, 

2721. They are improving now ?—They are improving 
very much, and the commanding officers are encouraged 
to be much more strict with their permanent staff, and 
men find themselves removed and sent back to their 


Line battalions. 

_ 2722. Is there competition among the non-commis- 
sioned officers to get to the permanent statf?—Yes, I 
think so ; there are always men down, and there is no 
difficulty in filling the positions. It is a very well paid 
appointment. 

2723, (Clutirman.) The Volunteer colonels have not 
that right, have they /—No, they have not the right 
themselves, but they would report it to the colonel of the 
regimental district, and he would give his own opinion 
in a report to the General. 

2724. Would that apply if he said a man was rather 
slack and he should like another in his place ?— Yes, it 


certainly would. ‘ 

2725. (Lord Grenfell.) There is no reform recites you 
think as regards the permanent staff 1—No, if the regula- 
tions are worked properly, and slack men are changed, 
there is no need of any other regulation on the subject. 

2726. As regards the permanent staff,do you think 
they are sufficient in number to run a Militia battalion 
and a Volunteer battalion -I_do not think the Line 
can spare any more at present ; I think if the grounding 
of the Militia recruits was carried out in all cases for six 
months, and Militia non-commissioned officers were more 
carefully trained, I should not be inclined to place any 
more Regular sergeants with them. 

2727, You think they have enough ?—I think they 
have enough, 

2728, As regards the musketry, do you find great 
embarrassment in your district from the want of ranges 7 
Do you think the musketry has to be hurried /—Yes, there 
is considerable want of ranges, especially with regard to 
the Militia training, which is becoming a great anxiety. 
The training of the Militia now necessitates a large 
range and a manwuvre ground, and a combination of the 
two does not exist. The training of the Militia this 
year has been carried out owing to many battalions not 

raining. Next year it will be a very great difticulty. 

2729. (Earl of March.) You will not have room ?—We 
shall not have room. 

2730. You have only one ground fit for both purposes, 
a large proportion of manceuvre ground is required for 
range purposes 1—Yes, but the range does not exist ; the 
ranges are often insufticient to carry it through in the time. 

2731, (Lord Grenfell.) For the proper instruction of 
the Auxiliary Forces you consider that the range 
question should be taken up ?—Certainly. 

2732. Have you any of those short ranges for the 
service rifle in your district 7—Yes. 

2733, 30 and 40 yards 1—Yes. 

2734. How do they work 1—They have not proved a 
great success, and we have stopped erecting them on 
account of the tremendous noise and the objection that 
the people in the surrounding neighbourhood have to it. 
5. Do you think those short ranges are of 
advantage where you cannot get another range 1—I do, 


certainly. 
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2736. (Colomel Dalmahoy.) About the permanent staff 
Thave one or two questions, Is it not the case that the 
permanent statf, at any rate of the Volunteer Artillery, 
are paid less than they would be for the same rank in 
the Regulars ?—I am afraid I cannot answer that off- 
hand, but, of course, you do not include the amount 
they get from the corps 


2737. No, I am coming to that :—they get a difference 
of &l.aday. I think they get 33. 9d. as against 4s. 5d.? 
—Iam sorry that is a point I have not gone into. 


2738, We are told that is made up by the allowance 
they get from the corps, but do you not think that 
rather hard on the corps ?--Certainly; perhaps you 
know that the question of the allowance to sergeants is 
being gone into now. 

2739, 1 know there is an Order just out and that we 
are sending in a return of what we do pay; is it not 
rather hard that the Volunteers should have to pay that 
ditference out of their capitation grant Yes, ‘ 

2740. You stated that you would be uneasy at the 
Auxiliary Forces as at present trained facing continental 
troops: Were you taking that as man for man in num- 
bers, or had you any proportion in your mind 7—I had no 
proportion in my mind. 


2741. I suppore if the continental troops were op- 
posed by a very much larger number of Auxiliary Forces 
in this country as at present trained your views would 
be modified to a certain extent /—I am rather afraid to 
make an admission ; one hardly knows how far the ad- 
mission would carry one. 


2742. Take a force composed of, say, one-third Regu- 
lars, one-third Militia, and one-third Volunteers, the 
Militia and Volunteers being trained as at present, what 
foree do you think of continental troops could they 
cual y meet ?—I should not like to answer that off- 

and. 

2743. Have you considered the number of continental 
troops which would be landed in this country —We 
have all thought the question over again and again, but I 
should not be prepared to say now what number would 
be landed, without some idea of the European combina- 
tion supposed to be acting against us. 


9744. With regard to the ages at which Volunteers are 
accepted, I suppose you know that, if we do not take 
them just now when we can get them ata pretty early 
age, we do not get them at all?—Yes, but my proposals 
are based upon the necessity of the resumption of the 
Ballot Act. 

2745. With reference to what you said as to the in- 
sisting upon all othcers retiring from the Army, serving 
in the Militia, as a condition of getting their pension, 
that would stop the promotion of the younger officers, 
would it not 1—The younger officers of the Militia? 

2746. Yes.—Yes, it would. 


2747. Would not that rather tend to discourage young 
officers from joining, and make the difficulty of getting 
them even greater than it is just now 7—It might be so, 
Imt the State would get greater value from the retired 
officers than from the younger officers joining. 

2748, Then you would approve of a system of insist- 
ing upon all officers retiring joining the Militia for a 
certain period before they get their pension, and war- 
rant otticers of the Regulars becoming warrant ofticers 
of the Militia ?—A certain number of suitable warrant 
olficers and sergeants. 


2749. And all officers who join the Militia for the pur- 
pose of trying for Army conmnissions, and failing to get 
them, remaining fora certain term of years afterwards? 
—Yes, that is Lord Grenfell’s proposal. I might say 
that also as to men discharged on pension at 21 years, I 
should like to see them obliged to serve 7 years more in 
the Militia, so as to further stiffen the Militia ranks. 

2750, Can you tell me what the permanent staff of the 
Militia do Artillery at Preston is?—I am afraid 1 
could not without reference ; th 
master-sergeant and a battery 
number of permanent. statf-» 


sa battery quarter- 
ergeant-major, but the 
eants I do not know. 

2751. You do not know how many staff-sergeants they 
have toa battery 7—There are three, one for each battery 
belonging to the permanent staff. 


. The officer commanding each battery is a Regu- 
he not 1—Yes. 


ren 
s 


lar, i 


2753. Can you tell me whether there is an officer of 
the Regulars commanding the brigade division ?—He is 
an otticer of the Regulars, 
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2754. There is a Regular officer commanding the 
brigade division 1—Yes. 

2755. Do you know whether they keep a full comple- 
ment of horses for the three batteries all the ycar 
round ?—No, it is very much reduced ; I could not tell 
you how much reduced it is. 

2756. Their drivers are not out any longer than the 
rest of the men, are they 7 or do they have special train- 
ing They keep a certain number of drivers up. 

2757. Militia drivers 7—Yes. Perhaps I might send 
you a note of the Lancashire Field Artillery as regards 
the details at present being asked for.* : 

2758. (Chatrman.) They are not one of the corps that 
are now very anxious on the subject of the tield guns: 
they are armed with a 15-pounder }—Yes, 

2759. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) They turn out three months 
every year ; it is not three months the first year and one 
month afterwards, but three months every year }—Two 
months ; recruits three months. 

2760. Do you think that is the smallest amount of 
training that will make an efticient tield artillery 1—I 
should not like to go below that now. 


2761. So that you think that the present training of 
Volunteer mobile batteries is quite insutticient to make 
them even moderately eflicient Field batteries ?— You 
are talking of Volunteers now. 


2762. 1 am talking of the light batteries of Volunteers? 
—Yesx, I think itis ; I prefer, as far as my experience goes, 
that the Volunteers should remain heavy artillery. 

2763. You have within your district, I think, all three 
kinds, the garrison artillery, the heavy mobile artillery 
and the hght mobile artillery ?—Yes; there is one 
Volunteer field battery. 


2764. Which one is that 7—One at Liverpool, the 4th 
Lancashire R.G.A. “ 

2765. When you say “field battery,” do you mean 
they have different training or merely a different gun }— 
They are really a field artillery ; the Corps drills aaa 
field artillery, the one Corps of V olunteer Field Artillery 
that exists. 

2766. Did not they all drill as Field batteries until 
quite recently ?—Not in my time; all the batteries I 
have seen are horsed with heavy horses and carters. 

2767. Do you remember the nature of the gun they 
have 1—Some of them have the 40-pounder Armstrong 
and some the 20-pounder one, and some have a 4°7 gun. 

2788. That is to say, only one with a 16-pounder gun? 
--Yes. 

2769, Because in other districts until last year all the 
16-pounder batteries drilled with the ordinary Field 
Artillery exercises. As to this particular Field battery, 
do you know what training they do other than is pro- 
vided by the regulations !—No, 1 do not; 1 may say 
that my district is exceedingly scattered, and I have 
great difficulty in seeing every corps. I have only seen 
that corps once at their inspection, and then the corps 
was drilling entirely as a field artillery. 

2770, Have you any mixed 
artillery and field batteries 7—Yes. 


2771, Do you approve of that asa system ?--Not at 
all; itis a system which shonld be abolished as soon as 
possible, and it is being abolished gradually. 


772. With reference to Garrison Artillery Volunteers 
we find in several places in Scotland that it is very 
difficult to gct men to go inte camp, but they drill at the 
works which they are going to defend : would you think 
that sutticient in place of going into camp? They carry 
out their regulation namber of drills at the particular 
works they will have to man in case of being called out? 
—I should be inclined to modify the amount of times 
they come into camp ; but I should like to see them in 
camp, or rather, I should say, I should not approve of 
abolishing camp for them altogether. 


2 Have you any suggestion to make as to the 
financial arrangements of the corps, supposing the 
capitation grant were abolished: How wld they be 
financed }—No ; I have not worked that ont. 


2774. You have stated that you think the Volunteers, 

like the Militia, should train continuously for six 
months the first. year!—Two months the Volunteer 
recru 


2775, 


corps of garrison 


And thereafter in future years 1—The recruit 
would go into camp his first year as well, and afterwards 
there would be a fortnight’s camp, 


“® See Appendix, No. LXVIL. 
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2776. I think you stated that you would like to see 
the Force reduced; have you considered what 
would be the suitable strength of the Volunteer Force 
provided they could get up their efficiency to the stan- 
dard you require /—No, what I said was that you 
should reduce the Volunteer Force to the amount 
required for the garrisons and field armies for national 
defence. 

2777. In the scheme for national defence which we 
have seen, I think the Auxiliary Forces are fully used 
on their present establishments, or very nearly 7—~ 
T have not grasped that; we have still a considerable 
number of units unallotted. 

2778. There are a number of unallotted batterics of 
garrison artillery ; would you approve of their being 
changed into heavy mobile artillery, armed with the 
47 gun ?—I could not answer that question; it is a 
question for those who are deciding on the strength 
required for the field armies and garrisons. 

2779. (Lieut.Colonel Llewellyn.) May I ask you 
@ question or two with regard to your experience of the 
discipline of the Volunteers? I think you said at Shorn- 
cliffe you had a brigade of Volunteers; did any case 
come to your knowledge where there was any trouble 
with regard to the dicipline of the Volunteers under 
your command !—No. 

2780. They were under the Army Act ?—Yes, the 
absence of trouble in every respect was remarkable ; 
they were placed exactly under the same rules as the 
Militia and Regulars lying with them, and trouble in the 
streets and crime generally was normal while they were 
down at Shorncliffe Camp. 

2781. And they generally gave unquestioning obedi- 
ence to orders ?—Yes. 

2782. As other well disciplined troops do?—Yes, 
their behaviour was exceedingly satisfactory: in the 
towns of Shorncliffe and Sandgate and Folkestone there 
was no trouble whatever. 

2783. I suppose, asa matter of fact, those Volunteers 
were, if I may say so, socially superior to the other 
troops under your command ?—Yes, the majority of 
the corps were, but there were still certain country bat- 


talions. 
2784. Were the 
town !—Mostly town. 
2785. I think the Militia battalions under your 
present command are pretty full in men ?—They vary 
enormously ; some are unwieldy battalions of nearly 
1,100 strong, and others are very much below strength. 


2786. Which are those below strength? Are they the 
town battalions ?—The country battalions are below 


etrength. 

2787. May I ask you to what you attribute the 
deficiency in officers? [ am speaking now entirely 
of the Militia }—It is a difficult question to answer. 


2788. It isa fact though, is it not? I must not ask 
you about the deficiency in the men _ because the 
battalions in your command are full ?—All my battalions 
are not full; the country battalions in the North- 
Western district are very much below strength. 

2789. And to what do you attribute that ?—The few 
men in the country at the present time: they seem 
to have left the country for the towns, as we ail 


know. 

2790. Are they decreasing year by year? Is there a 
steady decrease amongst the country battalions ?—Yes, I 
am afraid they are going down, and they are going down 


this year very much. 
2791. Have any of your battalions finished their 


battalions mostly country or 


training 1—No. 

2792. Then you have not heard any reports with 
regard to this year }—Nov 

2793, Have you from any other source heard anything 
with regard to the effect of the new orders with regard 
to the non-training bounty ?—No, I have not. 

2794. As to this new order with regard to character, 


have you anything to say about that ?—It is reducing 
the recruits very much ; it has had an effect even upon 
men of good character by frightening them away from 
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the recrniting sergeants, For instans, a la: quicrels with 
his employer and he goes and vifers himself to the 
recruiter. He may not have done anything very bad, but 
he is ‘disinclined. although he has done no particular 
harm, to go back to that employer and ask for a 
character. 

2795. And would make a very good soldier 1—Yes. 

2796. With regard to young ofticers, I think it was 
Colonel Westropp just now who suggested to you 
that something might be done with regard to increasing 
the number of the young gentlemen joining, aud that it 
would be an advantaye to get the snbalterns’ ranks full: 
do you think it desirable at all to fill a Militia regiment 
asfullasit might be with these young gentlemen passing 
through either with a view of getting commissions in 
the line, or in the colonial service ‘—1 do not think it is 
desirable. but we are in such an “impasse” as resurds 
subalterns ; it is better to fill the ranks with those 
than to have nobody at all. 

2797. But you would much prefer having the sub- 
alterns’ ranks filled toa certain degree with men older to 


begin with /—Certainly. 


Yes. 
2799. I think a great number of these young fellows 


join with a view to getting employment in the colonial 
service, in Africa and other places in the Colonies, in the 
event of their failing for the Line /—Yes, my view is that 
the idea of a “Landwehr” should be our real idea of the 
Militia —instead of getting men and ofticers to pass on to 
the Line, 

2800. Do you think it would be a good thing if young 
officers who have failed in getting a Line cominission 
from the Militia had a greater prospect of xetting these 
colonial appointments than men who had not’ been 
through the Militia !—Perhaps so. I think the large 
number of Militia officers who are employed in these 
appointments has already assisted the Militia. 

2801. If they thonght they had a priority or a greater 
chance than the others it would induce them to wait 
that year, generally between 24 and 25, whereas in the 
meanwhile they might be going elsewhere /—Yes. 

2802. May I ask a question or two about the non- 
commissioned ofticers of the Militia other thin’ the 
permanent staff. Has it been your experience that the 
class of men the Militia get for their non-commissioned 
otticers is a source of weakness !--Yes, I think it is, ane 
when the sergeants get their sash I should like to see 
them undergo additional instruction. 

2803, I suppose you are aware that the position of a 
non-commissioned ofticer is a very difficult one when he 
has to live amongst the men he commands for [1 months 
out of the 12; if he really does his duty he is apt to 
have a rough time of it 7—Yes, that is acknowledged. 


2804. And it would be a great thing if something 


sioned. 


could be done to get a class of man for non-comn 
officer who is more unde vende and more free of the 
inconvenience of seeing these men after the training /— 


It would be an advantage, but it woul! be ditticult to 
arrive at; I think something could be done by ubliging 
a sergeant, when he is promoted, next year to come up 
earlier and go through a@ course. 

2805. I think they do come up for musketry for a 
short time ?—They can volunteer tu come np. 

2806. In these days the command of sections is so 
important, would it not be possible to improve the class 
of man who is of supernumerary rank and even of greater 
importance than before ?—Yes, but I cannot see any 


means of doing it. 

2807. If possible, it would be desirable 7—Yes. 

2908, With regard to musketry, [ think you will agree 
with the evidence we have bad befcre, that the time the 
Militia regiments can devote to musketry ix inadequate ! 
—Yes. 

2809. What would you think of all recruits having to 
go to some musketry camp after their preliminary train- 
ing where they could undergo first of all better and 
longer training than they now ruceive —They do go to 
camp to shoot now. 

2810, Even that is burried under certain conditions, 
from bad weather and so forth, is it not 1~I propose that 
they should all go for six months to a Line battalion. 

2811. (Sir Bai Knos.) As to those yonng officers 
Militia with a view to getting Line 


who enter the . t 
commissions and therefore go through a certain amount 
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of Militia instruction with a view to competing for these 
commissions, if by any means the service of those could 
be obtained for the Militia for some little time it would 
be worth a considerable etfort Yes. 


2812. Having worked with their crammer and having 
learnt the four great subjects of military knowledge it 


would be a great gain to the Militia to retain them for a 
few years 1—Yes. 


2813. Do you think that a small inducement, some- 
thing like £25 or £30 a year, as a retaining fee would 
keep’ these men for four or five years !—I daresay it 
would ; it would be regarded by them as an increase of 


their father’s allowance, and it would do something 
towards it. 


2814. It is a considerable loss to the State that the 
military knowledge those young men have acquired 
should be absolutely thrown away 7—Yes. 


2815. And it would be worth while retaining if we 
could get the money to do it 1—Yes. 


2816, It has been suggested by one general in evidence 
a some £25 a year might induce them to remain }— 

es, 

2817. Of course a Militia officer does get higher pay 
in his mess allowance than a Line officer does, but that 
is to meet the special expenses arising from having to 
establish a mess for a limited time ?—Yes. 


2818. If what I speak of were the case and could be 
carried out, do you see any reasons why the Militia 
establishments of officers should not be completely filled 
by those men and even overflow so as to form a reserve 
both for themselves and for the Line 1—I think it would 
be a good thing. 

2819. The State would get something for it at all 
events ; they would be men who had worked hard at 
the military knowledge up to competition standard, and 
they would have had the advantage of their Militia 
training for twoor may be three years as well !—Yes. 


2820. Your difficulty as regards the value of tie force 
for fighting purposes appears to arise from what you 
consider the great youth of the force ; the Volunteers, 
you say, are very young !—Yes. 

2821. And the Militiamen are very young, and that is 


one of your great difficulties !—Yes, combined with the 
want of training, of course. 


2822. But you say even if they had a good training 
from being so young you would not like to pit them 
against continental troops 1—Yes. 

2823. Of course there are a very large number of young 
fellows in the Army as well !—Yes, but I am in hopes 
that if the Ballot Act was brought in the standard of the 
Army would be able to be brought up to more nearly a 
man’s standard. 


2824. Do you propose te apply the ballot for com- 
pulsory service for the Line as well as for the Volunteers 
and the Militia 1—No, I think the Ballot Act would react 
upon all the forces. 


2825. You think, at all events, that under the ballot 
you could raise the age of both the Militia and Volun- 
teers 1—Yes. 

2826. That appears to be your panacea, and it has 
been recommended by others, but I should like you to 
explain exactly what you mean by the Ballot Act. As 
you know, probably there are something like 350,000 
or 400,000 men or youths who reach the military 
age every year. How do you propose to deal with 
those, and what establishment do you propose to fix 
for your Volunteers and Militia ?—If I might answer 
the last question first, the establishment must be fixed 
by the Committee that is working out the number of 
men wanted for national defence, and J could not answer 
that question ; but as regards the Ballot Act, it would 
be worked up to date, as 1 believe is already considered 
possible. 

2827. I want to know what is your idea of the appli- 
cation of it to the population of the country. There are 
from 350,000 to 400,000 young fellows she reach the 
age of eighteen or nineteen every year. You propose to 
select by lot a certain number of those men #—Yes. 

2828. Practically without exemption 1—Yes. 


2829. What number do you propose to take for the 
Volunteers and for the Militia of those men }—That is 
settled hy the Secretary of State as the population is 
distributed He sends to the Lord-Lieutenant of the 
county, who in his turn calls on the parishes to find the 
men. 
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2830. There is no quota practically in force at present, 
but the quota of the Militia was 120,000 1—All that would 
have to be worked out. ‘The law would have to be 
furbished up. 


2831. Do you contemplate taking the whole 400,000 
young fellows who reach the age of eighteen every 
year }—-No, the establishment of the Militia mu-t be 
settled by the central authority, and I want to see the 
regiments full. As regards my own district, I have here 
a list of all my Militia battalions, and I should ask to 
have them brought up to strength and reduced to 
strength. 


2832, Supposing there is a deficiency, as there probably 
would be, of something like 30,000 men in the Militia at 
the present time, you would resort to the ballot in order 
to raise 30,000 men who would serve a certain number 
of years, say five years. Therefore you would, supposing 
they had to serve five years, resort to the ballot to raise 
6,000 men every year {—If we raised the standard and 
raised the age we should want more men. We should 
find the Militia drop far greater. 


2833. From the numbers here it appears there are 
under nineteen about 20 per cent., one-fifth of the 
Militia 1—Does not that return show the Militia with 
the number lumped together? It must be remembered 
that the fault of the Militia at the present moment is 
that some of the Militia are much over strenzth and 
others much below it, and therefore some are swollen 
battalions and others skeleton battalions. 


2834. The problem would be to raise, say, half the 
Militia. If you say you would limit these, 30,000 
plus 30,000 is 60,000 inen, and you assume they serve for 
five years, that is to say, 12,000 men would Lisve to be 
raised every year by ballot out of something like 400,000. 
Assuming it worked like that, do you think that isa 
reasonable proposal {—Certainly. I think the strength 
of the Militia would drop very much more. You men- 
tioned 60,000 ? 

2835. Yes?—It would drop still further than that if 
we demanded men of 20. 


2836. I have eliminated those under 19 at all events, 
and I have taken the deficiency; that would make 
half of them, end you say they serve five years. That 
means you have to resort to the ballot amongst 300,000 
to 400,000 people in order to raise by force 12,000 men 
every year. If is very much like a Nasmyth hammer to 
crack a nut is it not }—No, Ido not think so; I think 
the effect of the ballot would be to havea most invigorat- 
ing effect on the Volunteers and the Imperial Yeo- 


manry, if not upon the whole military spirit of the 
nation. 


2837. You said one of the advantages would be that 
out of these balloted men you would get men who 
had served with the Militia for six months and you 
would get them to join the Army 1—Yes. 


2838. But inasmuch as the ballot would be without 
exemption, do you not think there would be a very large 
number amongst the balloted men who would not look 
at the Army, having been selected by lot from every 
class in the country ; do yon think any of them would 
go on to the Army 1—Yes, I do. 


2839. More than go on at the present time ?7—I think 
certainly a percentage would get a taste for soldiering 
and would go on ; I am not prepared to say that there 


should not be exemptions. The old ballot law allowed 
substitutes. 


2840. Do you think it works satisfactorily that a 
man should be able to buy himself out }—I am not pre- 
pared to say. 

2841. Do you not think that would interfere very 
much with recruiting for the Army at all events 7~He 
would buy himself out when the substitute would be 
20 years of age, and therefore, if he intended to enter 
the Army he would have entered. 


2842, Everybody does not join the Army before 20 years 
of age ; there are a good number who join afterwards ; 
there are a great number of recruits over 20. A3 regards 
the Militia Field Artillery whom you have had under your 
charge and have trained for three months, have those men, 
the drivers at all events, or those from whom riding is 
demanded, learned to ride before they join the camp, or 
have they been taught to ride during the three months? 
—They have been taught there. 

2843. This training is not a training, therefore, of men 
who have learnt the elementary work, but they have gone 


through the whole of the elementary work at the camp? 
—Yes. 
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2844. And, therefore, you have taken your raw 
material and taught him to ride and do everything of 
that kind even within the three months }~He had his 
recruit’s training before the three months’ camp. 


2845. Did that include riding ?—Yes. 
2846. For what length of time is the recruit training ? 


—Three months. 

2847. At all events the drivers came up to you having 
had some instruction in driving before the camp 
formed 1—Before the two months’ camp—yes. 

2848, And were not instructed in the riding there 
except the further instruction—the training 7—Yes. 


2849, They had learned to ride ; are they accepted at 
all for that training before they learn to ride ?--For the 
cump? No, they have to go through their recruits’ 
driil. 

2850. Does the camp last for three months ?~-For 


two months. 

2841. You said that you would like the garrixon 
artillery to go into camp sn addition to the training 
which they receive in the forts, which are practically 
barracks 1 — I think what I said was that I did not 
like to agree to the camp being done away with 
altogether. 

2852. If these men go to a barrack and learn the 
work of manning heavy guns in a fort, living together 
as soldiers in these places, what further advantage 
does the camp givethem? It is the case that men do go 
to forts and do what is equivalent to a camp in some 
places alone the Thames ; they yo there and do their 
week or furtnight in these forts and live altogether as 
soldiers ; do you not think that is sufficient for trainin 
of that kind !—There is great advantage in that, but stil! 
the camp has advantages of its own in teaching the 
soldier outdoor life. 

2853. Do our regular garrison artillery go into camp J 
—Not regularly, no. 

2854. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) If the men are going into 
barracks eventually when they man these works —— ?—I 
have had no pertcular desire to insist upon the camp for 
garrison artillery. 

2855, (Bart of March.) With regard to the question 
Sir Ralph asked yon just now about the application of 
the ballot, the application of the ballot would be not 
simply to make up a deficiency of men that existed now, 
but the application of the ballot, if it was ever put iu 
force, would be to provide the whole of your Militia 
force in the country; the whole of the Militia force 
would be taken under the ballot, and if that was done 
you would be able, would you not, to have a standard 
of height and physique in excess of what you have now 
in the Militia {~Exactly. 

2856. I am not sure what the height standard in the 
Militia is at the present moment, but it has been 
reduced until now they are very small indeed ; I do not 
think it has been raised again lately?—Not for the 
Militia, 

2857, It is very shcrt—something like 5 feet 3 inches 
now, I think. You think with the ballot you would 
get a Militia force of a far better physique than we 
hare now 1—Certainly, we should get men instead of 

bys. 

2858, Of course, whether we shall get the ballot ornot 
wedo not _know yet, but you think that is the only 
temedy }—I think ‘it is the only solution at the present 
moment. 

2859. In the event of our not being able to get that, 
you think with the Militia raised at all under the 
present conditions the recruit should be at least six 
months with a Line battalion ; would not six months at 
the regimental district headquarters satisfy you as 
well No, I would treat him like a Line recruit in 
that respect and allow him to remain his two months at 
the depot, and then pass him on where he would get on 
some military training ground. 

. 2860. You would not think that the training and 
Instruction a man would get at the district head- 
quarters would be equivalent in value to what he would, 
get with a Line battalion 1—No, it would be insutticient, 
because in all probability there would be not enough 
round for him to learn his work upon. 

. 2861. Do you not know that the present Militiaman 
is rather averse to always being sent out of his county? 
—Yes, but in dealing with the future Militia man he 
would be under the Ballot Act, and there would be no 
question, 


2962. [am assuming the six months’ training without 
the Ballot Act ; it would be very rare in many coun‘tes 
that either battalion of the county reziment would be 
quartered there ?—In that case I would endeavour to 
send him to a training battalion, or so.ne training unit 
in the district where he would be near the district 18 


Wanwuvre ground, 

2863, What he wants, is to get into his head as soon as 

possible the requirements called for hy military dis- 
cipline }~Yes ; and after that his kn wie Lge of military 
work. 
2864. There are many places where the ground is not 
available, as we know, for that; but even supposing 
the men to begin as young as they are now, if you give 
them their six months’ training, wherever it is to be, 
either at the district headquarters or with some Line 
battalion, when those men got a little older you would 
nave a far better article than you could possibly get 
now, even if their age was raised a little, because you 
would have a man at a time of his life when he is 
supposed to be able to acquire knowledge easier than at 
another time getting six months’ thorough grounding, 
and he would feel the benefit of that as he got older }— 
I quite agree that the six months would be valuable 
grounding in military knowledge and discipline. 


2865. You would prefer to give him a very hard six 
months ; and after that six months to start with, would 
you still think that the length of time for the annual 
training should be extended !—Yes, I do not see how 
we are to complete the training we now require to go 
through within the month, the pressure is so great in 
order to complete the shooting and carry out the 
necessary tactical exercises. 

2866. You would not advocate an, 
present regulations for musketry !—No. 

2867. The men should fire every year 1—Certainly. 


2868. I daresay anybody with experience of the rifle 
knows that you get to know it, and if you practise with 
it you can do more with it than if you do not touch it 
for six months at a time. With regard to the surplus of 
men that there are in your district, your battalions on 
the balance are over strength 7—Yes, at least I should 
not quite say that; about half are under and half 


over. 
2869. On the balance you are over, I think ; I think 
there is a balance of 1,200 1—Quite so. 

2870. Have you ever thought whether it would be 
possible to have one general Militia force for the country, 
divorcing it very much from the present regimental 
system 1—No, I have never thought of that, and I think 
the territorial system has proved such a success that I 


sheuld not alter it. 

2871. Of course, if such a system as that was adopted, 
it breaks down the territorial system at once 1—Yes, the 
territorial system has come more and more into the life 
of the country, and I should be very sorry to see any 
idea separating the three large branches of our infantry 


from each other. 

2872. What the Militia is suffering from at the present 
moment is a shortage of officers and a shortage of men? 
—As I said, I think every pensioner ought to gointo the 
Militia for seven years ; he is really a young man, and a 
vigorous man, when he has finished his twenty-one years. 


2873, With regard to the difficulty of getting officers, 
we were told here that on a general mobilisation 2,000 
more officers would be required for the Army. In tho 
last war a great number of those were taken from the 
Militia 7—Yes. 

2874. And that weakens the Militia battalions very 
considerably. Have you formed any opinion how a 
general reserve of ofticers could be created to meet such 
a contingency as I have alluded to just now 1—No, I ain 
afraid I have never worked that out. 

2875. Now I think that Militia officers are eligible for 
Uganda and the Nigerian forces at twenty-three years of 
age /—Twenty-five. 

2876. Throwing these colonial forces open to the Militia 
has a stil! further tendency to reduce the ofticers ~Yes, 
it has ; but those ofticers would probably come back to 
their Militia units, and they come back of much greater 


value, having seen service. 

2877. (Colonel O'Callaghan- Weatropp.) There was one 
question T omitted on that question of the non-commis- 
sioned officers for the Militia permanent staff. Would 
you make the officer commanding a Regular unit who 
was about to send a non-commissioned officer to the 
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rmanent staff of the Militia responsible that the man 
e sent was qualitied both in character and efficiency !— 
But he is now. 
2878, You would hold him thoroughly responsible 1— 
Certainly I do. 
2879. And, therefore, if there was a complaint sent by, 
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we will si, the officor commanding a Militia unit 
through the district officer commanding—once might 
be an accident, but if it nappened more than once—that 
an unsuitable non-commissioned officer had been posted, 
you would bold the officer commanding the Regular 
uit responsible 1—Certainly, he is responsible now. 


Colonel P. H. N. Lake, C.B., called, and Examined. 


'” 9880. (Chairman.) You are Assistant Quarter- 
master-Ceneral for Mobili ation 7—I am. 


2881. Under the Director-General of Mobilisation 
and Military Intelligence Yea. 


2882. And, as such, I hope you will find it con- 
venient to come back another day to us, because 
to-day we rather wish to confine our inquiries to the 
general principles underlying the problem of an 
invasion, and what your experience and consideration 
of the subject enables you to tell us about it !~I can 
come back. 


2883. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) I want to go into 
the general question of the exposure of this country 
to invasion, and to ask your opinion upon various 
points connected with it. Of course, you can consider 
an invasion, or I may say, the obstacles to an inva- 
sion, under three heads; there are, first of all, the 
difficulties inherent in the actual operation itself, 
getting the men on board ship, the sea transit, and the 
getting them off ship on to our shores; then there 
is the interference which might be interposed by our 
Navy, and, lastly, there is the exposure to bad weather, 
and possible accidents of other sorts. I think it will 
save time if I take these three things separately, and | 
will begin with the inherent difficulties of the operation. 
Do you consider that the operation, supposing that it 
is favoured with fine weather, and not interfered with 
by our Navy, is at all an impossible or a very seriously 
difficult one?—You are asking my personal opinion, 
and, I presume, not, my official opinion on the 
question ? 


2884, I am asking you the opinion based upon such 
inquiries and examination as you have made into the 
subject 7—From all reports that I have seen, and from 
my own examination of the subject, there appears to 
be no inherent difficulty in the actual operation of 
crossing the narrow seas and landing. All reports 
which [ have examined state that on the coast of 
Great Britain, and more particularly that portion of the 
coast which extends around the east and south-east, 
there are large stretches of coast upon which a landing 
on the open beach, supposing the sea to be moderately 
calm, is a perfectly feasible, and even an easy 
operation. Between the Wash and the Thames, 
there are at least seven or eight places where 
you have four miles of beach on end, where a 
landing could be made ; and between the Thames, and, 
say Portsmouth, there are something like sixty miles 
where it is perfectly easy—of course not sixty miles 
in one stretch, but perhaps in three or four—to land a 
force at any time provided the sea is calm. 


2885. I always think myself that one gets great 
help in considering a question of this sort from 1ookiug 
at past experience, and I once went very care- 
fully into the hostile disembarkations which 
had been made or attempted by ourselves 
and other continental Powers in roughly speaking 
the one hundred years that preceded the Crimea, and [ 
found that ‘uring that period there had been something 
like twent: attempts at landing, most of them made by 
ourselves, sme of them made on our own coasts, and that 
the numbers of troops contemplated to be put on shore 
were frequently large, that is to say, 12,000, 17,000, 
27,000, 39,000, and so on. I found also that out of those 
twenty attempts sixteen were successful, and that 
four were failures, due chiefly to bad weather. Now do 
your inquiries at all corroborate that result !—If any- 
thing I should be almost inclined to think that you erred 
by understating the case, and that there certainly, since 
about 1750, must have been twenty, possibly more 
than twenty, but it depends on the size of the operations 
you are taking into consideration, attempts at landing 
made by us or against us, and the large majority of 
those have been successful. 


2886. I think I am justified in saying that they have 
Leen successful in the proportion of four successful to 
one unsuccessful }—In so far as the actual landing opera- 
tion is concerned, yes; the subsequent fate of the 
expedition I take to be another question, 


2887. Iam dealing only with the mere fact of the 
landing, and not with the subsequent proceeding. The 
last of these landings was to my mind a very important 
one, it was in the Crimea, and I think I am correct in 
saying that we and the French together landed in the 
Crimea 52,000 men and over 80 guns in one day ?—I 
believe that is correct. 


2888. And this was effected some 300 miles from 
our nearest base at Varna, and it was effected also 
with tbe appliances which were then available, and 
which, of course, in the forty-nine years which have 
elapsed have greatly increased and developed. Therefore 
I imagine you would not consider it an unfair conclusion 
now to suppose that a great continental Power, with 
previous preparation, could do a great deal more 
than that 1—I should quite agree. 


2889. I do not know whether your attention has ever 
been drawn to the Report of a Commission which sat in 
1859 to consider the question of the defences of the 
country 1—I have read the Commission’s Report. 


2890. Do you remember some of the rather remark- 
able passages which occurred in that Commission's 
Report ? I have it here, and perhaps it might be well-- 
it is a published report—that I should read some of the 

assages. The first paragraph says that the Channel is 
‘the first and most obvious line of defence, but it is 
one which could not, in our opinion, be entirely relied 
upon at the present day, even H England had no greater 
external interest to protect than the countries 
which may be opposed to her. Its adoption would 
involve the necessity of retaining in the Channel, for 
purely defensive purposes, a fleet equal to any which 
could be brought against it, not only by one European 
state, but by any probable combination of maritime 
powers ; and this in addition to the other fleets and 
c.uisers which are required for the protection of our vast 
colonial Empire, our military communications with dis- 
tant dependencies, our extended commerce and interests 
in every quarter of the globe. In this respect England 
is differently cireumstanced from other European states , 
for were an undue proportion of her Fleet to be tied to 
the Channel for home defence, it must result that theirs 
would be proportionately set free ; to the great danger 
of our Colonies, and the injury of a commerce which 
becomes of more vital importance with every successive 
step of national progress. The larger standing armies 
and the extensive fortresses possessed by the great 
European Powers would, at the same time, sw ily the 
requirements of home defence to themselves.” That was 
written in 1860; do you sec anything in the present 
condition of the world and of the armies and resources 
of foreign Powers to modify the conclusion therein 
expressed {—I should be inclined to say that the con- 
clusion might be under modern conditions more strongly 
expressed than it is expressed there, There can be no 
doubt as to the increased powers of offence of foreign 
nations, and there can be no doubt as to our dependence, 
if for nothing else, for food and raw material on our 
communications with places beyond the seas. 


2891. Continuing on the same line the Commission 
reports in these terms, in paragraph 3 “These and other 
considerations of minor but cuniulative importance have 
led us to the conclusion that the nation cannot be con- 
sidered as secured against invasion if depending for its 
defence on the Fleet alone”; and further on it says, 
“Since the application of steam to the propulsion of 
vessels, we can no longer rely upon bejng able to prevent 
the landing of a hostile force in the country.” I faney 
from what you have said you would be of opinion that 
those conclusions are not only valid now, but if anything 
would require to be somewhat more strongly expressed ? 
—Yes. 


——_—_—_—<—<—<—<—$—_—$ 
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2892. Continuing on this question—I am simply now 
speaking of the inherent difficulties of landing—there is 
some very important evidence given there by Captain 
Coles, who was the Flag Officer and had a great deal to 
do with our landing in the Crimea, and he states that 
the second day’s disembarkation was interfered with by 
aawell and breeze ; he is then asked the following two 
questions : “ Supposing that the sea had continued calm 
as it was on the first day, how long would it have taken 
you to have landed the whole of the troops ; you took 
about 50,000 men over, did you not? (a) Yer: about 
25,000 English and 25,000 French. (Q.) How long would 
it have taken to have landed the army complete, with 
its artillery, commissariat stores, wagons, and other things, 
could you have done it all by the second day. (4.) It could 
all have been done by the second day, even with our 
means ; but with properly prepared troop rafts I think 
that they could all have been landed between daylight 
and dark.” Now if we could have landed 40,000 men 
between daylight and dark in 1854 at a distance of 300 
miles from our base what number of men would a foreign 
Power be able to land between daylizht and dark 
at the short distance of having only to cross the 
Channel /—I have no technical knowledge of the 
matter, but it would appear to me that the extent of the 
coast and beach available really governs that; given 
that you can land, say 10,000 men with their baggage and 
yuns on a couple of miles of coast, it appears tv me there 
is no more difficulty in landing five times that number 
on ten miles of coast, and so on, assuming that the 
coast is suitable and that you are fully provided with 
all the material aids to disembarkation: , It is really 
only a question of the number of vexsels, the number 
of boats, the landing arrangements, and the amount of 
coast available. 

2893. In fact, assuming non-interference by the Fleet, 
and fine weather, the number of men a foreign Power 
could put on these shores would be limited by the beach 
space available, and would depend upon the previous 
organisation made for that purpose ?--And be limited 


ouly by that. 


2894, And taking the beach space available, and the 
weparations beforehand into 


power of making careful 
consideration, we are justified in thinking that the num- 
ber might be very considerable ?—Quite so. 

2895. You would probably be of opinion that they 
could land 200,000 without being interfered with by 
either of these limitations ?—They could probably, I 
think, land that number on the south coast alone. 
that is to say assuming non-interruption. 

2896. (Sir Ralph Knox.) In twelve hours ?—Ina sum- 
mer’s day ; I would be inclined to say eighteen hours— 
it might be less, but certainly within a summer's day. 

2897. (Str Coleridge Grove.) And if further time was 
allowed, they would, of course, be able to land more 
men }—Yes. 

2898. I now pass from the simple possibilities of the 
operation itself to the question of non-interference, and 
I will take the question of interference by our Navy 
first. Again, I go back to what we can gain from past 
experience, and I find that in the four cases out of the 
twenty that I have mentioned as those in which the 
landing of the troops failed, only one case was due to the 
direct interference of the defending Navy. You may 
not remember it, but I have made @ note of it here }— 
That was one of the expeditions to Ireland, if I mistake 


not. 
2899. It was Bomperts expedition to Ireland in 


1798, That was completely defeated by our Fleet. And 
one other case, that of Hoche’s, was a somewhat curious 
one, because it reached the point of disembarkation and 
Was not there interfered with, but the expedition sailed 
back without disembarking its troops. It remained for 
three days in Bantry Bay with 3¢,000 men on board, 
which apparently it could bave disembarked but did not. 
The other two cases failed owing to bad weather. 
Therefore, as I say, the defending Navy only exercised a 
very small influence in preventing any of these disem- 
barkations. Is it not the case, when we disembarked in 
the Crimea, the Russians had a large naval force in 
Sebastopol Harbour }—So I understand. 

2900. Do you remember what that force was 1—No, I 
could not state it correctly. I know it comprised several 
ships of the line, in fact a large and powerful fleet. 

_ 2901. I think I can give it to you. T think it con- 
sisted of nincteen ships of the line and six frigates, 
Without counting minor vessels, and these vessels did 


not venture to come out because the convoying fleet of 


the allied countries, England and France, was xo strong. P.H.N.Lake. 


afterwards sunk to block the harbour. a 
Russian Navy did. This is, of course, to a certain extent 
a naval question, but you have had to look at it from 
the historic side. Has your study of these questions led 

‘ou to the conclusion that when a Power has once estab- 


ished sea command the opposing Power does not venture 
out of port, practically speaking? Shall I put it in this 
bject at sea always been to obtain 


way? Has not our o| 
such sea command that the fleets of the country we were 


fighting would prefer to remain protected in their harbour 
rather than come out and fight in the open sea ?— 
Certainly, that is the conclusion I ain led to by all my 
reading on the Napoleonic wars and the campaigns 
preceding those wars. 

2902. Therefore, supposing that our Fleet had been 
seriously crippled in an engagement, we could hardly 
rely upon the vessels that happened to remain in our 
harbours to go out and attack an invasion convoyed by 
a superior naval force 1—No. 

2903. Or, at all events, probably not to do so effectively. 
There is another factor, of course, which comes in, and 
that is the question of the forces on shore to prevent the 
actual landing. I am not speaking now of what you can 
do with the enemy afterwards, but to prevent the actual 
landing. Do you know of a single case in which an 
important disembarkation has been stopped by a force on 
shore ?—No. I know several cases in which an attempt 
to oppose disembarkaticn has been made, and it has been 
invariably unsuccessful as far as [ know. 

2904. I am myself unacquainted with a single case in 
which a Power which wished to disembark its troops 
has been prevented from doing it—I am speaking of 
important disembarkations—by opposition from the 
shore.—All the cases I can quote aren our own history, 
and go the other way. We succeeded in disembarkin, 
in Aboukir Bay in face of opposition, and we had 
opposition at Louisburg, very serious opposition, but 
we disembarked. As to the two expeditions against 
Washington and New Orleans in 1814, part of that oppo- 
sition was naval, but still they were opposed, and they 
succeeded in disembarking all the same. I think there 
wore others, but [ cannot recall them at this moment. 

2905, And in the Crimea, although we were not 
opposed, there was a very large organised army at hand 
you may say#—Yes; but I am thinking of actual 
opposition having been offered and overcome. 

2906. (Lord Gren, elt) Napoleon at Alexandria, and 
Napoleon at Malta /— He was slightly opposed at Malta, 
but I do not know to what extent he was opposed at 
Alexandria; his is an instance of a large hostile 
expedition escaping a probably superior flect in a 
inanner one would hardly believe to have been possible. 

2907. (Sir Ralph Knox.) In the days of sailing 
ships those things were much more possible than they are 
now 1—To that I should reply that 1 believe in the 
recent Naval Manwuvres the two Fleets passed each 
other within a few miles, steering apparently on 
parallel courses in the opposite direction at night, and I 
think Napoleon was steering on almost an exactly 
parallel course to Nelson’s fleet at one time. [t was not 
the fact that one sailing fleet conld not get in the way 
of the other so much, as that they passed close by each 
other without discovering that they vad done so. 

2908. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Therefore, to go back ; 
when disembarkations in force have been attempted the 
defending Navy has very rarely prevented them, and the 
defending force on land has rever done so, speaking of 
large disembarkations ¢ -As far as I can remember, no. 

2909, Then coming to the third question, the question 
of interference by bad weather. Have you ever gone into 
the question of what the weather in the Channel is dur- 
ing the summer and autumn months as regards possi- 
bility of landing ?—I have had more than one report ; 
the information is rather meagre upon that point, but 
one reads that it is about one day in five diat there 
would be a swell or cther ditticulties of the sea to pre- 
vent a disembarkation, and about one day in twenty 
in addition, when the sea is seriously rough, and vessels 
would not care to lie off a lee shore. 

2910. I suppose you, like myself, occasionally go down 

every seldom in that particular stretch. 


to Brighton 
2911. There are very few days in the summer in which 


people do not put off from the beach in littic lizht boats, 
manned by apparently not very skilful boatmen, and if 
tuurists can get in and out of boats al) through the 


Colonel 


They remained there, and a good many of them were 
if ‘ f ‘hat was all the 16 June, 1903. 
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summer, I should imagine that troops would be able 
to get out of the beats which had been carefully pre- 
pared beforehand as well 1—I daresay the days are very 
few on which you could not land at all. 


2912. (The Eurl of March.) That is to say in the 
summer months tI should say the proportion is not 
very unequal between the summer aad winter months ; 
one set of inquiries I made was based on the facilities for 
laying the stone for the new Admiralty Pier at Dover, 
and I remember the calmest month they had experienced 
was a February, so that it is very difficult to say as 
regards actual rough weather. I suppose, taking it all 
in all, the summer months are no doubt the calmer. 


2913. (Nir Coleridye Grove.) There is only one other 
point with regard to this particular question of landing 
which 1 wish to bring out, and that is the question of 
our Fleet having been decoyed, as I will call it, away, or 
having gone away for any special reasons to look after 
some of the enemy’s fleet, as has happened in previous 
cases, Was it not the case that in 1882 before the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria almost the whole of the Chan- 
nel and the Mediterranean Fleet was concentrated at 
the east end of the Mediterranean 1--I understand that 
the larger proportion was. 


2914. I think I am right in saying we had only got 
about eight or nine ships left in the Channel or Mediter- 
ranean?—I have seen it stated that about that time we had 
a smaller number of battleships in the Channel than 
probably at any time in the last 50 or 60 years. 


2915. I take it that I am not misrepresenting your 
views if I say that your study of the question has led 
you to the following conclusions, First, the difficulties of 
the operation itself are such as can be overcome by pre- 
vious organisation 1—Yes. 

2916. And that there is nothing in the nature of our 
shores to make the operation a seriously difficult one, but 
that rather on the other hand they offer facilities to an 
invader on the east and south coasts 1—Yes. 


2917. And secondly that you do not think, as a general 
rule, a land force could prevent the disembarkation 
itself, whatever it might do to the troops after they had 
disembarked 1—Speaking generally, I think that our 
land force in the positions where you would concentrate 
it, if you thought a landing vossible, would hardly 
have time to arrive in sufficient numbers at the place 
where it was attempted to seriously interfere with it. 
In all probability the troops actually available to oppose 
the landing itself would have little chance uf stopping 
it. 

2918, And lastly, looking to the history of the past, 
to the fact that our Navy has been deeoyed away, or has 
for other reasons been placed at some considerable 
distance off, and to the fact that a sea defeat, though 
improbable, is possible, we should not be justified in 
risking the safety of the country, on the assumption that 
our Navy would always be at hand to prevent a hostile 
force from being sent across the Channel ?—I think we 
should not be justified in relying upon it. 

2919. The risk would be tvo serious a one for us to be 
able rightly to neglect it in our preparations for the de- 
fence of this country ?--I think so. 


2920. Now I come to another subject. You are and 
have been for aconsiderable time the head of the Mobi- 
lisation branch. I presume your mobilisation scheme is 
based on certain general assumptions which have received 
the sanction of the authorities over you at the War 
Office 1—Yes. 


2921. In that scheme, do you assume the possibility of 
an invasion 1—Yes. 

2922. And therefore it is not an unfair inference to 
conclude that the War Oftice do consider an invasion 
possible 7--1 understand that to be not only the view of 
the War Office but of His Majesty’s Government. Ever 
since I have had todo with the question of mobilisation, 
which is now 17 years, those have been the instructions 
upon which we have worked, 


‘ 

2923. Of course, the reason J am asking you these 
questionsis because, as you know just as well as I do, there 
js an idea held rather Jargely that the Navy alone can be 
relied upon to protect us against invasion, and we have 
gone into some of the matters connected with it; but apart 
from what we first began with, that view has evidently 
not been held by the authorities of this country from the 
simple fact that they have taken steps to perfect, as far as 
tneycan,asystem of mobilisation and home defence which 
would be only useful in case we were invaded 1—Exaetly. 
One may acd to that, that a considerable portion of that 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


scheme is framed so as to comply with requests made by 
the Navy to defend certain places for them. As you are 
aware, we defend places like Portsmouth and Plymouth 
against the attack of a powerful armoured fleet sup- 
ported by a landing force, and we not only fortify them 
and arm them heavily, but provide strong garrisons. That 
is done on the demand of the Navy that we should 
guarantee those places. If it be assumed that the Nav: 

could guarantee us against a landing on the coast, I think 
it should follow that they could guarantee those places 
against a serious attack from a fleet and landing tree 


2924. Yes ; or, to put it in other words, if the Navy 
cannot guarantee places like Portsmouth and Plymouth, 
it is not likely to be able to guarantee the large stretch 
of eoast which runs from Southampton to Cromer} - 
That is so. I rather think, too, I might quote from 
evidence given before Mr. Stanhope’s Committee in the 
House of Commons in 1887, when Admiral Hornby 
informed the Committee that under certain conditions 
he could conceive that the command of the Channel might 
temporarily, at any rate, not be in our hands, 


2925. Have you formed any estimate of thetimeit would 
take a continental Power to make its arrangements and 
its organisation for an invasion of England, and in 
answering I must ask you to consider only the time it 
would take to make its overt arrangements. I am not 
speaking of any tine during which it might secretly accu- 
mulate material or stores, or gradually draw men 
in without attracting attention in this country. 
Supposing we had reason to fear invasion, and that 
another country was at work to prepare for it, how much 
notice do you think we should get !—That is rather a 
difficult question to answer, but speaking only of those 
preparations which could not be made without our being 
to a certain extent aware of them, I should put it at 14 
days. That is, supposing a European maritime Power 
to have deliberately made up its mind to strike did it get 
the chance, and to have made all such preparations as 
could be made without being publicly known, the overt 
preparations and arrangements need not take more than 
a fortnight. Iam not sure that they necessarily need take 
so much ; but I imagine that would be sufticient. 

2926. Let me put it to you in this way: I suppose 
that a foreign Power, without contemplating any im- 
mediate invasion of England, says to itself, le appears 
to me that England is in an exposed condition ; { want 
to be ready to invade it at short notice if I happen to 
have a difference with it. I will, therefore, gradually 
gather together the necessary appliances at the requisite 
ports and perfect all arrangements for rapidly moving 
troops to those ports without at the present moment 
intending to put an invasion into effect.” I suppose that 
the foreign Power does this for a year or two simply with 
the view of being ready, but not with the view of 
striking ; and then a difference arises between us and that 
Power which becomes acute, and suddenly that Power 
show signs of an intention to invade us. That is the 
time, and the notice to which I am referring, and I gather 
from you that you think it might not be more than 14 
days, and might possibly be less ?7—That is my view; I 
have never gone into it in close detail, but that 
is, generally speaking, the view I hold. 

2927. What size force do you mean Somewhere 
about 100,000 men. 

2928, How long do you think it would require for 
200,000 men 7— Assuming the passage to be not interfered 
with, it appears to me an extra five or six days might 
double the number ; that is, would give them time to 
make a voyage back, load, and come across again. 


2929, Assuming the thing not to be interfered with, 
night have 200,000 men put across within three weeks 


we 
from our first knowledge that such a thing was threatened? 
—I think it would be possible. 


2930. Do you think that this preparation I have been 
mentioning, that would not excite attention, could be 
made, and not only be made but kept in a standing con- 
dition of readiness, without its attracting attention in 
this country !—-Yes, I do. 

2981. (Sir Ralph Knoe.) Inckiding the shipping !— 
No, including the shipping only in so far as it was ship- 
ping which habitually frequented those ports, and fof 
which an average amount mnight at any time be found in 
those ports. 

2932. For 100,000 men 1—Yes, that need not excite 
any notice ; but the shipping that would excite notice 
would be any shipping belonging to other ports which 
it might be necessary to detain to use for transporting 
troops ; and any sudden breaking of arrangements in 
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connection with passenger traffic must naturally excite 
notice. 
2933. (The Earl of March.) Any rupture of such 
arrangements would only be required at the last 
moment ?—Only at the last moment: it need not be 
done long beforehand. 
2934. The ordinary mercantile arrangements need not 


be dislocated 1--No, I think not. 


2935. (Sir Ralph Knosr.) That is to say, it is not 
necessary to alter the shipping in any way for the troops 
either as regards the personnel, or the equipment, or the 
horses }—i did not say that. I gave fourteen days as 
being the time I should consider necessary to do such 
matters as put water tanks on board, make arrangements 
for fittings for a certain number of horses, take fuod on 
board, boats for landing, and that sort of thing. I am 
assuming all that within the fourteen days—that is to 
say, fourteen days before you want to cross you mus 
stop any kind of mercantile work which would other- 
wise be carried on by those vessels. It is fourteen days 
from the time you say, “ Now I do not mind who knows 


Tam doing.” 

2936. That would enable you to equip all the shi 
in the necessary way for the conveyance of all the 
equipments and horses, and so forth?--If the pre- 
liminary arrangements, as I contemplate, have been 
carried out quietly beforehand, I think it would be 
sufficient. 

2937, (Sir Coleridge Grove.) And of course during 
those fourteen days there would be absolutely no 
difficulty in the mobilisation of the troops !—None ; I 
base that assumption on the calculations made by our 
own Committees on the question of conveying troops 


across the sea. 

2938, I need hardly ask you the question, I think, 
that fourteen days or three weeks would not in the least 
enable us to get our Auxiliary Forces into the condition 
of being able to oppose the army that would come 
across |—I fear that it is very doubtful. 

2939. In the first place, they have no equipment 
no guns, no anything ; they could not move ?—They, 
could not be an organised army in that time, there is no 
question. 

2940. So that if we are to contemplate the contingency 
of the larger proportion of our Regular Forces being 
abroad, we must either make very great changes in the 
organisation, training, and equipment of our Auxiliary 
Forces, or be exposed to a danger which might only come 
very rarely, or might, indeed, not come at all, but if it did 
come, would threaten our national existence }— Exactly. 

2941. (Lord Grenfell.) I should like to ask you as to 
the foree you consider necessary upon our side to meet 
that invasion ; what is the least you should say? I put 
it as Lord Wolseley put it, half Auxiliaries and_half 
Regulars ; he said that in his opinion there should be at 
any rate half-and-half ?—It 13 a somewhat ditticult 
question to answer, for this reason, that it so entirely 
depends upon the amount of efticiency you can expect 
from your Auxiliaries ; if your Auxiliaries are really 
thoroughly efficient, naturally you can reduce the 
numbers considerably, but in their present condition—— 

2942, Say in their present condition ?—In _ their 
present condition, and assuming about the proportion of 
half Regulars and half Auxiliary forces, 1 think you ought 
to aim at placing in the field to oppose an invading army 
a force of two to one ; I do not think you will fe 
with less, considering that in all probability London is 
the vijective, and that you have landing places all round 
the coast, and must necessarily in your preliminary con- 
centration somewhat extend your forces until you ascer- 
tain where the really serious blow is being struck. 


2943. I think you agree with Lord Wolseley ; he put 
the probable invading force at 200,000, and the 
necessary force to meet it at 400,000, composed of half 
Auxiliaries and half Regulars?—1 should certainly agree 
in the proportion of Regulars and Auxiliaries. 

2944. Do you think that if we had 200,000 Regular 
troops in England assisted by the present number of 
Auxiliaries an attempt could still be made, or do you 
base your idea of an invasion on the feet being either 
leaten or dispersed and a large force of Regulars 
being out of the country 2—I think the presence of a 
force of Regulars of that size would make invasion xo 
risky as probably not to be attempted. 

2945. Have you determined how long it would take 
to supply the necessary transport ? I will not say for the 
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Regular troops, but for the Auxiliaries, taking them at 


200,000 7—That question is in such a transition stage P.H.N. Lake. 


that I cannot answer it at the moment ; recent changes 
in the general army organization have made it necessary 
to re-examine the subject thoroughly ; at the moment 
we are in a transition stage and I could not give you 


any definite dates. 

2946. Does it exist ?—The necessary transport ? 

2947. Yes.—Of course the civil transport which we 
would have to rely upon largely does exist sufficiently 
in this country. I see no reason why you should not 
gather sutticient transport within a comparatively reason- 
able time when you Pave your arrangements properly 
matured and worked out. 

2948. (The Earl of March.) Are you speaking now of 
civilian, and therefore undisciplined, transport /—I am 
speaking of a certain amount of military transport, and 
a certain amount of civilian transport. On that question 
if you have the men to manage the transport and look 
after it, it does not matter to you particularly whether the 
horses are broken in to mi itary, ways or whether the 
wagons are military wagons. Plans are on hand for 
raising Volunteer Army Service Corps and they would 
be capable of operating it toa great extent. 

2949. But you take them away from somewhere else ? 
—Yes, but you have practically a sufficient number of 
Volunteers to allow you to do that without trenching 
upon your figh‘ing p.wer to any serious extent. 

2950. (Lord Grenfell.) Have you any idea how long it 
would take to collect that transport, not massed at any 
particular point, but that each Toxiliany unit should be 
equipped with transport so as to be able to move }/— 
Assuning that the arrangements had been worked out 
thoroughly. I think it is possible to do it in ten days, 
but not until those arrangements are completed. 

2951. I take it that now the arrangements have not 
been perfected 1—Not yet. 

2952. But the Mobilization Department is working at 
it now {We have been working at it for a long time in 
conjunction with the Quartermaster General’s Depart- 
ment. 

2953. As regards the heavy mobile artillery which 
would necessarily be required, does that exist in 
sufticient quantity 7--No, it does not at the present 


moment. 

2954. I understand, as you are arming the Volunteers 
with the 4°7 guns, it would be heavy mobile Artillery in 
the same way as they use the 12-pounders now }—The 
intention has been, under Mr. Brodrick’s proposals, which 
he explained to Parliament when he brought in the 
scheme for six Army Corps, that three of those should 
be a striking force available for foreign service, and that 
the remaining three should be mainly considered 
as the home defence force, composed partly of Regulars, 
partly of Militia, and partly of Volunteers. At the same 
time he pointed ont that he had sufficient Regular 
Artillery fs two only of these last Army Corps, and he 
proposed to raise field artillery from the Militia to make 
up the third. When that is done—at the present moment 
the formation of the mobile artillery for the Militia is 
only in progress—you wouid then have these three Army 
Corps of the home defence Army fully equipped with 
Artillery, including the Volunteers. Outside these three 
Army Corps which formeda field army properly organised 
there was still a large mass of Volunteer Infantry and 
Volunteer Artillery armed with batteries of position as 
they were former.y called, now called heavy batteries, 

ly organised and whose preliminary 


who were partial Who: € 
concentration was to be on a certain line of defence 


round London. They had a number of these batteries 
armed with a very varied description of guns. Some of 
them have now received 4°7 guns, others will receive them 
shortly, and the remainder will receive 15-pounder guns, 
the guns at present in use by the Regular Army, when 
the new quick-firing field piece is received. That perhaps 
answers your question to a certain extent. As regards 
the question of transport it may serve to explain matters 
if I say that hitherto the arrangement has been that each 
Volunteer Corps should) make inquiries in its own 
neighbourhood, and should locally arrange with owners 
of horses and suitable wagons, that in the event of such 
agreat emergency as mobilisation to meet a possible 


*invasion of this country, they should have these horses 


and wagons for the public service ; when I say that if the 
arrangements have been properly worked out, and 
completed, I think the Volunteers might all be equipped 
with their transport in ten days, [am referring to a 


great extent to these and similar arrangements. 
0 


Colonel 
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2955. Is there no danger of overlapping as regards 
transport !—There is, but it can be guarded against. 


2956. Do you think that with the Auxiliary troops, 
Militia and Volunteers as at present organized, you 
would be justified in using them in the field army with 
the same number of Regulars, that is to say a brigade 
inade up of half and half ?—I think in their present state 
of efficiency i: is perhaps open to question whether the 
proportion of one half of Regulars is sutticient, but they 
vary so largely in efficiency that it is difficult to do more 
than state a general proposition ; certain brigades of 
the Volunteers at the present moment are extremely 
etficient, others are far less so. 


2957. I meant taking the average.—Taking the average 
I think one half of Regulars is about the minimum in the 
present state of efficiency. 


2958, Is that if you have had a certain amount of 
time for preparation and for officering the Auxiliary 
Forces ?—Every week of preparation improves their 
powers and no doubt after a certain period they would 

very efficient troops. 

2959. I will assume that fourteen days have elapsed ? 
—I think there would be no time to make them appre- 
ciably more efficient in those fourteen days ; they would 
have had all their time taken up in preparing themselves 
for the field. 


2960. (Str Ralph Knox.) Assuming that we have to 
send abroad 120,000 men of our regular Army from 
these shores, and that we may be threatened with the 
possibility of an invasion of 200,000 men, we ought to 

ave a thoroughly trained fighting force of 200,000 
Regular troops, assuming the whole force te be 400,000 
men ; that is what you assume with 200,000 Auxiliaries 4 
—Assuming the possibility of an invasion of 200,000 
men and the present state of efficiency of the Auxiliary 
forces, I think that to be the case. 


2961. You have said that you thought 1f 200,000 men 
were landed, they would be landed in two batches, 
100,000 at a time ; is there space for landing 200,000 all 
in one day of 18 hours on the south coast as you men- 
tioned, or only the 100,000 men ?—Plenty of space : more 
than enough. 


2962. At one position in the south 7—At one position, 
or at any rate in two positions within a long day's march 
of each other and within support of each other. 


2963. You have said that assuming that the Fleet is 
not available to show any defence against an invading 
enemy it is impossible practically to oppose a landing 
with any chance of success or interference !—It is hardly 
possible to prevent the actual landing. - 


2964, And therefore, if the landing is to be prevented 
at all it must be by the Navy 1—I think so; it depends 
npon its magnitude, of course, and questions of that sort. 


2965. With a smaller force it would be much more 
possible than with a large force 1—Yes, and it depends on 
the size of the defending force ; if you have a force so 
large that you can afford to spread it over more space so 
as to watch the landing places more closely, your chances 
of opposition naturally improve. 


2966. The strongest security against any attempt at 
invasion of these shores would be that we should have 
a suttciently large force here, and sutticiently efficient to 
practically put it out of the head of the enemy to think 
of hoping successfully to invade us 1Yes. 


2967. So that is practically the strongest reason for 
our having a force here—that our force ought to be 
sufficient to put it out of their heads to attempt a 
landing ?—I take it that the question of whether an 
attempt to land is made or not depends upon the man 
who is going to attempt it, if the invader thinks he can 
make the landing with any possibility of success and if 
he can gain his object by so dving. If he thinks the 
risks after vetting across are so large that he will proba- 
bly fail, L think he is not likely to attempt it at all 


2968, Napoleon, of course, is said to have contemplated 
an invasion of this country—at all events, he made very 
large preparations which looked like it, and had a large 
force at the various ports on the other side of the 
Channel, and he had that force there for some time, had 
he not 1—Yes, for a very considerable time. e 


2969. And he never attempted it ?—He did not. 


2970. He never thought it sufticiently safe ?--If I re- 
member, he never had his fleet available to convoy it 
across. 


2971. In order to have that fleet available to convoy 
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any large force across he must previously in some way 
have managed to dispose of the fleet belonging to his 
enemy—to us /— Either that, or be in superior force to us. 


2972. But do you think that any enemy would embark 
an expedition of 200,000 men, or have it convoyed by a 
considerable naval] force without having first in some 
way or another endeavoured to interfere with our fleet ! 
—Might I ask you to substitute another word for “in- 
terfere 1” 


2973. Get the mastery of our ficet —~He must natur- 
ally try and secure himself from such an attack from 
our fleet as will lead to the destruction of his transports, 
but I look Npon it that the advantage to be gained is so 
great that if he could put 100,000 men on shore, still 
more if he could put a larger number, it would be worth 
his while to risk the loss of the whole number for the 
sake of the blow it would inflict upon us to have a 
large force landed in this country. 


2974. Then you think he would risk collecting to- 
gether this large force and accompanying it with what 
navy he had without having first of all tried to dispose 
of our navy and_so secure command of the seas 1—If he 
saw a reasonable chance of getting them on shore I 
think he would try it, even although he knew they would 
be cut off afterwards. 


2975. (Lord Grenfell.) Might it not be possible that 
a great Power might make very extensive preparations 
without there being any reasonable knowledge as to 
which particular Power they were directed against 1— 
Yes ; I think so. 

2976. If you remember as to Napoleon’s preparations 
at Toulon, which took six or seven months, when he 
started nobody knew where he was going to ?1—Exactly ; 
our fleet was quite in ignorance, and we were rather 
under the impression that he was going to attack 
Sicily. 

2977. So that that matter must be considered as well ? 
--Yes. 

2978. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) With reference to the 
question which was just asked you about the landing of 
a hostile force with the possibility of its being cut off 
afterwards, 1 should like to read an answer of Lord 
Overstone, which is in the Appendix to the Report of 
the Commission I have already referred to. This was 
one of the questions addressed to Lord Overstone: 
“The Royal Commission for National Defence is 
desirous of being favoured with your  lordship's 
views as to the immediate effect upon the commercial 
and monetary affairs of this country that would 
follow the landing of an invading army, without 
reference to its ulterior operations or its ultiniate 
success"; and this is what Lord Overstone says: “The 
general reply to the inquiry of the commissioners is 
obvious : it admits of no hesitation or doubt. All the 
disastrous consequences of foreign invasion suggested in 
the questions will undoubtedly be experienced to @ 
greater or less degree, according to accidental circum- 
stances, Which cannot now be foreseen. We may, 
however, be well assured that under the most favourable 
supposition the general confusion and ruin which the 
presence of a hostile army on British soil must produce 
will be such that it would be absolute madness on the 
part of the Government and people of this country were 
they to omit any possible measure of precaution, or to 
shrink from any present sacrifice by which the occurrence 
of such a catastrophe may be rendered impossible.” 
There is more in the answer than that, but it is only an 
anplification of what he said. 


2979. (Lord Grenfell.) You do not assume that 
because they land they attain their object ?—No, the 
point was that the advantage to be gained by a mere 
landing in force was so great that the enemy might risk 
it; it was the moral etfect--not that they would 
necessarily win, 

2980. (Str Ralph Knor.) It is of the first importance 
that we ought to have in this country, at all events, a 
force which would be so respected by the enemy toat 
they would not think of preparing an expedition agains 
hat is one great security, and the navy is the other? 
es, the navy is the tirst and that is the second. Of 
course I draw a distinction between the navy watching 
the expedition the whole time and preventing it actually 
getting here, and the navy being able to cut it off when 
it has got here, and prevent it being increased to an 
unlimited extent. 

2981. That is more a possibility now with the navy 
in its present condition with steam power, and so on, than 
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it way in former times when we had to rely on the winds 
to help us ; in Napoleon’s time a great part of our fleet 
did depart to the West Indies looking after the French 
fleet, but notwithstanding that we had a sufficient fleet 
at home to defeat the enemy's fleet, which was intended 
to convoy the expedition 1—Was that the case ? 

2982. Calder defeated the French Navy ?—I always 
understood that it was Villeneuve’s not carrying out 
his orders from Napoleon that prevented the attempt 
being made. 

2983, But Calder’s fleet really defeated Villeneuve’s 
fleet ?—Yes, but not decisively, and I think Mahan 
affirms that it was possible for Villeneuve to have 
carried out those instructions. 

2984. (Colonel Dalmahoy) In the case Sir Coleridge 
Grove referred to about the landing at Sebastopol it was 
the case that the Russian fleet did not come out because 
of the strength of the convoy 1—I believe so. 

2985. And that was, of course, a recognition of naval 
inferiority (—Yes. 

2986. That might not occur, would it, if we were en- 
gauged in a war with a continental Power? I mean we 
would naturally have the stronger fleet {—I should reply 
to that, that it entirely depends upon what our fleet 
must undertake in the event of war. I take it that it has 
two duties before it undertakes the protection of the 
coast ; it has first to protect our food supply, the supply 
of raw material, and our commerce all over the world ; 
it has then got to seek out the fighting fleets of the 
enemy and defeat them. Protecting the Chamnel from 
a possible invasion across it, is only its third duty. If 
we were to suppose that we were at war with some 
maritime Power, and had a large expedition abroad in 
consequence, an expedition which involved a large 
number of our men—the three Army Corps of our 
foreign fighting force—it is natural to suppose that a 
large proportion of our fleet would be engaged in seeing 
that our communications with that force were safe. If 
another Power chimed in and had a quarrel with us, 
it seems to me by no means absolutely certain that we 
should have naval superiority at the time. 

2987. Do you think it is likely that with the possi- 


bility of that and of the concentration of a large force, 
ports of France, 


say on the coast of France, and in the 
we would send away all our fleet 7—-Concentration of 
troops at the ports of France need not take more than 


two or three days—a week at the outside. 

2988. I think you said 14 days?— For the prepara- 
,tions ; but the mobilisation of France, I think, would 
not take more than seven days, and there are always 
excuses for getting a very large force together, for 
manceuvres and things of that kind. 

2989. (Sir Ralph Anoz.) Would it involve, according 
to your notion, the Home fleet or Channel fleet to do 
that convoying. Would not the Atlantic and Pacific 
fleets and the Indian fleet very largely relieve the 
Home fleet of that work ?—Of course, I am _ not 
acquainted with Admiralty policy, but I take it the 
fleet they ordinarily maintain in foreign waters is a ficet 
maintained more or less for peace duties, and not 
altogether with a view to war—for example when you 
had this war at the Cape you reinforced, I believe, 
your Cape Squadron, and you had an extra number of 
ships there. 

2990. Were they all taken from the Home Squadron ? 
—I do not know, but I take it you would certainly, if you 
had so much heavier interests in any particular waters, 
give those waters greater protection than you do in time 
of peace. 

2991. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Then there is the question 
of our food supply to consider ; the Atlantic Fleet might 
not be able to leave its station, as it would expose the 
lines of foud supply 1—I presume so. 

2992. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) As to the means of trans- 
port and the collecting of it, you say it would not excite 
any suspicion of invasion provided they only used the 
ordinary shipping of the various ports /—Yes. 

2993, Have you any figures as to the ordinary shippin, 
of the ports from which an attack would be made ?- 
cannot produce any, but I know data have been 
collected. 

2994. And it is sufficient ?7—It is understood to he 
nearly sufficient. 

2995, Tf it all happened to be in port ?—It is worked 
out on the average number of vessels in port at a given 

ime, 


OL. 


2996. Of course the distance to which the transports 
if it was a considerable P.H.N. Lake. 


could approach the shor » 
distance, would increase the difficulty and the time 


involved in disembarking ?—Yes. 

2997. I suppose you have taken into consideration 
that on a great portion of the south coast of England the 
tive fathom line is three or four miles or more from the 
ordinary high water mark }—Well, I should be inclined 
to question whether you would often find it as much aa 
that—-certainly not in the places I have in mind. 


2998. You mentioned 60 miles between the Thames 
and Portsmouth ?—I think we may take it for granted 
that on but little of that 60 miles is it as far as you have 
mentioned ; it is much more like two miles, and less 
in places. 

2999. We are told here that the invading force would 
consist of the pick of the cuntinental forces. What do 
you call the pick of the continental forces? Would you 
call the regular army, in the case of the Germans, two 
years trained soldiers, and in the case of the French, 
three years trained soldiers, or would you call really the 
reserve the better forces }—I mean the force which would 
be taken into the field to fight another continental Power, 
consisting partly of the men serving and partly of the 


reserves. 

3000. The reason I asked was because we have been 
told there would be no time wasted by a continental 
Power in collecting a force to invade us; they would 
take their standing army, their active force at once, and 
not wait to mobilise their reserve 1—I suppose they 
would be guided by circumstances, but when I mentioned 
the 14 days I was allowing time for the mobilization of 
the reserve ; there was sufficient time allowed to enable 
them to take whatever force they wanted. 

3001. Do you consider that the defence of the south 
and east coasts of England would be made more secure 
if the railway system was extended so as to allow of the 
rapid concentration of forces at any point ?—Not ver 
largely ; the system on the whole lends itself fairly well. 
To largely improve your facilities for concentration 
you would. have to embark on a great deal of railway 
extension. It would undoubtedly help you, but I 
think such an amount as would materially assist you 
would cost a very large sum of money which might be 


better spent otherwise. 

3002. I suppose you cannot say what moral effect the 
Auxiliary Forces as at present constituted have upon 
foreign "Powers 1—My impression is that they have a 
distinct effect. I cannot say how much, of course, but I 
think they are certainly not without their effect on 


foreign Powers. 
3003. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) There is one general 
uextion I should like to ask. You have said you 
thought a proportion of half and half Regulars and 
Auxiliaries was about what you would consider as 
necessary ; but if you have only that proportion of 
Regulars and Auxiliaries man to man do you think that 
our mobile Army of 120,000 is suftcient for the purposes 
it would have to meet ?—I think it is rather the utmost 
we can get under existing conditions than what we 


ought to have. 

3004. May I go so far as to say you think we ought to 
have something better ?—Yes. 3 

3005. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) In connection with the 
150,000 in the War Oftice memo, you said you would be 
satistied with the way in which it was made up provided 
the Auxiliary Forces were sutticiently trained under 
existing conditions—what exactly is the meaning of 
that ?—What [ meant was, without any considerable 
increase to the present cost of the forees or to the 
present requirements as regards efticiency, merely a 
certain amount of modification of the in which ‘the 
forces are localised and the way in which the money is 
spent upon them. We have only recently got modern 
guns in certain places : we have only recently been able 
to arrange for attendances for training with them ; and 
we have only recently been able to get certain special 
Volunteers sanctioned. When those arrangements have 
their full ettect, and the present conditions are better 
adjusted to our requirements, I think that proportion 
will he sutticient. 

3006. That does not mean any very le. zthened con- 
tinuous training for the Volunteers ?—1 do not mean 
any large modification of the present conditions of 
etticiency or expense. 

3007. (Colonel Satterthiraite.) Since Napoleon's time. 
of course, and since the Crimea to a less extent, there 
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have been tremendous increases in the size of ships and 
in their speed. In your opinion, how would that affect 
the question of invasion as to making it easier or more 
difficult ?--I think it has certainly made it easier ; it 
has probably involved certain difficulties as regards 
draught and things of that kind, but, on the whole, I 
think it has made it easier. 


3008. At the same time, on the other hand, you con- 
sider it has made it more easy for the Navy to reinforce 
the threatened point /—Yes. 


3009. Putting the one against the other, you think it 
has made it rather in favour of the possibility of invasion 
than the reverse !—Yes, I am inclined to think so. 

3010. (The Earl uf March.) On what ground have 
you formed that opinion, because the ships that are to 
disembark the troops, no doubt, are much faster, and are 
of greater carrying capacity; but, the fleets opposing 
having gone on pari passu, 1 do not see how it shoul 
be easier fora fast man to run away from a fast man 
than for a slow man to run away from a slow one. I 
do not understand what you mean, assuming the condi- 
tions have gone on part passu, by saying that this altered 
condition gives an advantage to one side or the other 1— 
I will put it rather in this way : In Napoleon’s time no 
sailing vessel, if it had a north-east wind, was likely to 
beat up through the Channel, or vice versa ; in fact there 
were certain limitations as to whither you could go in 
the days of the sailing ship. Those limitations have now 
pe disappeared. You can still have as many 
eints as you like, and it is far more difficult to know 
where the real attack will be. You can still move 
about at night without its being found out where 
you are going, and you can still appear at the 
place where you really mean your attack to be made 
at earlydawn. You have much more certainty it seems 
to me now as to where you will strike; it is perfectly 
true that the defender will get information much quicker 
than before of the fact that you are striking, and that he 
will come much more quickly to the spot where you are ; 
but, on the other hand, I am inclined to think that 
with the power of choosing your spot with certainty, 
travelling there with certainty, and beginning at the 
exact moment you want, as well as increased facilities 
for preliminary arrangements and organisation, your 
power of striking a blow has, I think, increased rather 
more than the power of following you. 


3011. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) May you not add to that 
that the actual disembarkation itself would be enor- 
mously facilitated by the steam pinnaces and steam 
launches and all those things, which are in existence 
now and which were not in existence at the time of the 
Crimea 1—Yes, I think so, certainly. 


3012. One steam launch can tow a barge or two 
barges, and the absolute space occupied will be less be- 
cause you can disembark without having anything to 
allow for the space required for the oars—which is not 
unimportant ?—Yes. 

3013. (Colonel O’Callaghan- Westropp.) I wanted to 
ask you about this force of 120,000 men that might 
have to be sent oversea: I presume that while that 
120,000 men are at home, presumably our very best 
troops, an invader is very unlikely to strike at us ?—I 
think so, 


3014. And that force would possibly be employed 
oversea on one or other of our big land frontiers ; we 
have really only two big land frontiers, as I understand ? 
—Yes. 


3015. I need not specify them. Considering the 
enemies we might have to face on either of these 
frontiers and the forces locally available, what would 
you say was the maximum time that the force on the 
spot could hold its own before home reinforcements be- 
gan to arrive !-—I think my knowledge of the forces of 
at least one of the countries is not sufficient to enable 
me to answer that question. 


3016. You would rather not answer that 1—I would 
rather not. 

3017. Perhaps I can put my question less invidiously. 
Do you think against a civilised enemy, who finds occa- 
gion to strike at us on one or other of our land frontiers 
it would be dangerous to defer reinforcing those fron- 
tiers for « period of from three to five months ?—Yes, I 
do, providing you have the power to reinforce at once. 


3018, And yet it is conceivable that in a certain event 
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which you may perhaps have considered, we might not 
be able to get our reinforcements out in the period which 
ou consider dangerous !—Yes, that is perfectly true 
ut it is qualified. of course, by the consideration of 
where, for general purposes, it 1s best that your forces 
should be situated. I assume from the Lent of your 
question that the natural answer would be: “Kee 
‘orces at all places which are threatened always,” and 
would not be prepared to agree to that because t should 
say that a central striking force was of more value than 
a disseminated force of equal strength. 


3019. I am entirely with you; I was not seeking to 
make that point, but I am assuming existing conditions 
with a central striking force ; i take it that it 
would, be fair to assume that the principal delay in 
reinforcing these places would be due to the vulnerability 
of convoys, not pushing it further than that !—Yes, I 
think you may say that would be the principal delay ; it 
would depend to a considerable extent upon our power 
of collecting ships and putting troops on board, unless 
you had prepared beforehand. 

3020. But, as a matter of fact, it is a recognised factor 
that convoys of transports are excessively vulnerable on 
the high seas?—They are always said to be, but 
assuming you have a very superior force to guard them 
I cannot imagine that they are quite as vulnerable as is 
often supposed. 

3021, To reverse that argument, the transport that 
was bringing the attacking European force to these shores 
would require a very superior convoy also 1—If it autici- 
pated interference, yes. 

3022. Do you think it is probable—take ordinary pro- 
babilities, we cannot guard against every case—with 
such a superior convoying force available in the ports 
where it would bey we would not keep a sufficient 
reserve of naval strength at home to observe it !—I am 
not prepared to assent absolutely to that. 

3023. I do not want to suggest the answer to you; I 
want your views 1—Probably we should, but not certainly. 

3024. That is quite good enough for me ; I only want 
your views. You mentioned the point of the Navy not 
being able, presumably, to defend certain places, and 
those are, as we know, naval bases. The Navy would, 
presumably, not require us to defend those places if they 
could spare a sufficient number of ships to remain just 
outside ; they are all comparatively small localities 
ane they come under the definition of “ fortress” /— 

es, 


3025. As a matter of fact the ships of war are very 
much like troops in the field; they require certain 
periods of rest for certain purposes 1--Yes. 

3026. Their periods of rest in these naval bases 
would be presumably for coaling, taking in stores of 
ammunition, or repairing damages whether due to 


weather or engagement; those would be the probable 
causes }—I presume so. 


3027. It would be rather a dangerous assumption 
of a force in the field, that half that force was put on 
outpost duty every night ?—Certainly. 

3028. It would wear itself out very soon 1—Yes. 


3029. And it is to obviate the Navy taking its share 
of the sea cutpost duty that a certain amount of our 
coast defence troops are allotted to these defended 
naval bases ?—I am not sure that I quite follow you 
with regard to outpost duty; I understand you to say 
that otherwise you would have a force of ships 
guarding that port, that is to say, repulsing an attack 
upon it, and not merely watching so as to give warning 
of attack, which 1 take it would be the function of an 
outpost, 


3030. I am assuming that, say for the sake of 
argument, we have a big port, and that it was not a 
fortified port in any way: if a certain number of 
battleships had to go into that port for any of the 
purposes I have specified with any safety, it would be 
necessary for them, if there were no fortifications, to 
leave a substantial force outside 1—Yes ; for protection. 
not merely for watching. 


3031. As matter of fact the force would have the 
two duties, observation and protection 1—Yes. 

3032. As a matter of fact the Navy consequently is 
able to do its work of replenishing or repairing quicker 


by a portion of its duty of that kind being taken of 
it by the coast defence troops 1—Quite. 
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3933. During the fourteen days you were considering 
as the dangerous period, during which the overt 
preparations could be carried out, do you think it 

robable that our Navy could be decoyed away for as 
lo..g a period as, say, half that, allowing the other 
half for them to get back ?—I hardly know; if by the 
expression “‘decoyed away” you mean employed upon 
other duties, tackling another fleet or searching for 
another fleet, or things of that sort, I think it possible— 
I do not think it probable. It is more a question of 
naval strategy which I am not competent to deal with, 
perhaps; asa personal view, I think it possible. 

3034. In this question of intelligence whether by 
recalling our fleets from the places they may 
have been decoyed to or conveying intelligence from 
our cruisers watching an enemy's coast, has the intro- 
duction of wireless telegraphy been considered as a 
saving of time 7—I have no doubt the Navy have con- 
sidered it; I also believe it is not an entirely success- 
ful means of communication ; in fact I think on one 
occasion recently when it was tried it was a hopeless 


failure. 

3035. It would certainly not be a thing to put im- 
plicit confidence in ?—I think not in its present stage. 

3036. There were some questions raised about rail- 
ways, and there is only one I ask you for information : 
Are our railways in this country at the points of 
danger to be considered in any sense strategical, as 
understood abroad ?—Interpreting “strategical” to 
mean capable of conveying troops to a place where 
strategically or tactically they may be wanted, a 
certain number of them undoubtedly are so, such as the 
direct line from Londen to Brighton, from London to 
Lewes or to St. Leonards—all these are railways which, 
for a force concentrated round London, might be called 
strategical railways, because they would convey troops 
to the points required, but others do not help you in 
any way. There are certainly some that are strategically 


useful, 

3037. There were only three very short questions I 
had toask you, and one was: Is it not the general 
view that the introduction of smokeless powder has 
conferred an advantage on the defence 7—Yes, I think 
it is, but I am not certain that I share that view myself. 

3033. There was, at all events, some time ago a theory 
as to the relative proportions of European troops, let 
us say, in attack and defence ?—Yes, not in attack and 
defence simply, but in attack on a previously prepared 
position. 

3039, We know a position can, to a certain extent, 
be prepared in a very short time now ?—The only pro- 
portion I am aware of between attack and defence was 
that formerly laid down in one of the Drill Books that 
to turn well-drilled troops out of entrenched positions 
required a certain definite preponderance in the attack ; 
it was a rule given for umpire purposes, but it was 
founded, no doubt, on some principle. 

3040. Do you happen to remember it—please do not 
trouble if you do not ?—It depended upon the ap- 
proaches, but I think on an open approach it was four 
to one, subject to several qualifications. , 
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3041. That was the extreme case 7—That was the 
extreme case. 


Colonel 


P.HLN. Lake. 


3042. I am glad to say I have only one more question 16 June,1903. 


to ask, and that is: It is proposed that our home 
defence Auxiliary Forces should be armed with 15- 
pounders, our Regular Artillery units having a better 


gun ?—Yes. 

3043. Would not the attacking force bring a better 
gun than the 15-pounder, probably ?—I think the 
difference in the guns is rather in the rate of fire than 
in the ballistic properties ; there is no doubt there 
would be some improvement. I take that merely to 
be a measure of economy and nothing else. 


3044. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) I should like to ask just 
one question. You have, of course, seen the great bulk 
of the country bet ween Londonand thecoast ind ouknow 
how enclosed, how covered with timber and how difficult it 
is, both for movement and sight : do you think that this 
enclosed nature of the country confers more advantage on 
the invader, whom we may consider to have the more highly 
trained troops, or on the defensive force, which will be 
less well trained, but will be fighting to a certain extent 
a defensive actioa I consider it confers an undoubted 
advantage on the best trained troops. We have ver 
good maps which practically form a guide, getting ri 
of the difficulties caused by enclosed country as regards 
direction, and I certainly think it is to the advantage of 


the more highly trained troops. 


3045. It would certainly tend to prevent the defender 
from knowing where the blow was gning to be struck 
very much 1—Yes, it increases the difficulty of cohesion 
in the defence. 

3046. And of leading, and of conveying orders }— 


Yes. 
3047. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) You have said that it is 
Guite possible that our fleet might be away for fourteen 

lays from the Channel—seven days out and seven days 
to get back again ?—-I have said it would require fourteen 
days for an invasion to be openly prepared and attempted ; 
I suppose you may say it follows from that that I think 
what you have just stated would be possible. 


3048. Supposing the enemy were all ready with 
their men, transports, and everything, and the fleet 
were away for three or four days, how long would it 
take to land 200,000 men: I think you have said a 
summer's day ?!—Yes. 

3049. And you have said that an extra five or six days 
would double the number, and we have it in evidence 
from another witness, that if the enemy had command- 
of the Channel for 24 hours they would send over double 
that number, that is, double 200,000. I suppose if we 
had got 400,000 of the best continental troops in this 
country, and our defending force was as laid down in 
the War Office memorandum, it would be about time to 
make peace, would it not ? Could we resist 8 force like 
that ?—I think it would be a difficult proposition. 

3050. If they had 400,000 here, there is no reason why 
they should not land more, we could not successfully 
oppose that force !—I do not think we could success- 
fully oppose that force, certainly not under existing 


conditions, 
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Admiral Sir 3051. (Chairman.) You have been a Naval Lord of the 
J.Ommanney Admiralty and were Controller of the Navy from 1888 to 
Hopkins. ~ 1892 1—Yes, 


country the more easy everybody will feel, from the 
highest to the lowest. 


3052. And you have been Commaner-in-Chief of the 
North America and West India Station from 1892 to 
1895, and Commander-in-Chief of the Mediterranean 
Fleet from 1896 to 1899 1—That is so. 

3053. As you are no doubt aware, we are considering 
the question of the efficiency of the Auxiliary Forces, the 
Militia and Volunteers. Naturally, the efticency which 
they ought to attain depends very much upon the work 
they have to do, and foremost in that work is the question 
of the probability or possibility and the character of an 
invasion. We have had several high military officers 
before us and now we are anxious to have a high naval 
officer to give us his views on that problem ; probabl 
you have often considered it, and we shall be very muc 
obliged to you if you will let us know the general view 
that you hold on the subject ~My own view, shortly, 
your Grace, is that while there is very little probability of 
an invasion, there is a possibility ; and I do not think it 
would be wisein any case to overlook that possibility. 
We have seen it discussed very much in German papers 
and magazines, and they do not seem to think there is 
any doubt about the practicability of aninvasion. That 
being so, I think that our line in this country should be 

“to be prepared for it. 


3054. But are they German official papers }—There is 
an Admiral Livonius who writes a good deal, not 
officially ; I do not suppose they dare publish them 
officially, but certainly both military and_naval officers 
comment freely on the possibility of invasion. 


3055. I did not mean on official authority, of course 4 
—N 

3056. (Earl of March.) Are the people you mean in 
such a position that what they write entitles it to be 
considered and not to be lightly brushed on one side? 
—They are entitled to a certain amount of respect, 
both naval and military men. 


3057. (Sir Ralph Knor.) Of high standing in the 
German service ?—Men with a certain position in the 
Navy and Army ; and having that in view, I do not 
think in this country we should be wise to ignore the 
possibility of an invasion. Of course the probabilities 
are against it, because so long as our Navy practically 
commands the sea, so long we may say an invasion 
would be almost an impossibility ; but on the other 
hand, our fleets may be lower down the Channel or may 
de away in distant places, and it does not take long now 
to throw a force across the Channel ; and though it would 
bea desperate enterprise with our fleet still at home, yet a 
desperate effort might take place. So that looking at it 
as a whole I think it is shortly summed up by saying, 
that though there is in my mind no probability 
invasion, there is a possibility of one which should be 
guarded against. 

3058. (Chairman.) Of course in proportion as that 
state of guardedness is maintained, so in proportion 
not only the danger of success is limited, but the danger 
of the attempt being made is limited 1—Quite so. I 
think the stronger you are to resist an invasion in this 


3059. Therefore to make sacrifices with that point in 
view is well worth doing, even should the need, having 
done so, never arise?—Yes, quite so ; and by accepting 
that probability as the major item to be guarded against, 
you include practically all the minor ones. Anything 
short of an invasion then would be very well and easily 
met if you had a very efficient hody who could actually 
take, we may say, a good fighting part against an 
invasion. All subordinate to that then would be easily 
met. 


3060. Ought it not to be borne in mind in these days 
in considering these questions that science may at any 
moment produce means or weapons which might if not 
destroy very greatly cripple the fleet at very short 
notice ?—I think all those outside considerations must 
be borne in mind. 


3061. And even if those means or weapons were avail- 
able to everyone, it might be possibly a question of 
opportunity who could use them first ?7—Yes. Of course 
all those means, which at present we do not see any 
chance of perfecting, are equally applicable against the 
invaders as they would be against the fleet. 


3062. Yes; but I was rather suggesting : might it not 
be a question, to a certain extent, of chance and oppor- 
tunity who might use them first ?—Yes, it might, 
certainly. 


3063. It has been suggested to us that although 
steam is of course a great advantage to the invader, 
those protecting our shores would also have that advan- 

we. Would you consider that on the whole the use of 
steam makes the position more perilous to England 1— 
Yes, I think so, decidedly. 


3064. The invader would get more good out of it than 
the defender !—The invader would get more out of it 
than the defender. 


3065. And I suppose it also is an additional element 
in one very serious problem, that is, that an attack 
might be delivered at several points at the same time !— 
Yes. 


3066. Which would increase the difticulty of the fleet 
as well as of those ashore 1—Yes. 


3067. I suppose it would be of assistance to the 
fleet in undertaking more hazardous operations, and so 
forth, if it knew that there was a strong force on 
shore which would be co-operating with it ?— Yes. 
You see with respect to the fleet generally, so long 
as our fleet is limited in number, which it necessarily 
must be, and the theatre of war, say, @ in the 
Mediterranean, so long must a very large proportion 
of that fleet be away from the shores of England, during 
which time a force might possibly be thrown into 
England. But on the other hand, there is this to be 
remembered as against that argument—in fact there are 
many arguments the other way—that if we command 
the sea, directly the invasion takes place and_our fleets 
fall back on our own shores, then the possibility of that 
force ever returning to its country is at an end ; it ought 
to be swallowed up in this country. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 1ll 


3083. Does not that mean an enormous Navy !—Yes, Admiral Sir 


3068. (Vr. Spenser Wilkinson.) You have referred to s 
it does ; but at the same time whit I think we all feel is J. Ommaney 
lopkins. 


the 


the opinions published within the last year or two by 
German writers, You are aware that similar opinions 


have in the past been expressed by French writers ?— 


Yes, I really should have added French. 

3069. I want to put one or two before you which 
happen to be printed here in a book, in order that 
they might perhaps be put on the notes. The first 

ere is a translation from the opinion of 


ssage h 1 
Bommandant Marga. Perhaps the Secretary will read 


it out. 
3070. (The Secretary.) “The power of Great Britain 
is vulnerable in her vast colonial possessions, in par- 
ticular in India, but a decisive struggle with a great 
European Power will not end without an attempt to 
Jand an army upon the English coasts.” 

3071. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) That is an opinion ex- 
pressed some years ago by a French military officer, the 
author of a book which was in France regarded as an 
orthodox text book of military Geography. Do you 
think that we ought to consider an opinion like that, and 
ought we to attach some importance to it ?-—Yes ; it is 
one of the many opinions which you receive from abroad, 
which I think should be listened to with attention as 
showing that an invasion of England is always proble- 
matical, in their mind at any rate. 

3072. I have marked in the foot-notea French passage 
which, perhaps, the Secretary will kindly read. 

(The Secretary.) “Liétincelant cuirasse de l’Empire 
britanique est elle sans défaut? Et nous est il interdit 
d'espérer sur quelque théatre d’opérations bien choisi un 
succés momentané de nos vaisseaux qui permette a notre 
armée d’intervenir dans la lutte? * * * étre maitre 
de la Manche pendant quelques jours !” 

3073. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) You have already 
noticed that continental strategists do cherish the 
aspiration to be master of the Channel during a few days, 
in which case they would try invasion 7—Yes. 

3074. That is a common view abroad 1—Yes. 

3075. Then there is another passage that I have 
marked, a quotation from a statement made by Sir 
Henry Brackenbury some years ago, which, perhaps, 
the Secretary will read. 

3076. (The Secretary.) “I have not the slightest doubt 
that if our Channel Fleet were to be temporarily (tor a 
period, I will say, of three weeks) made powerless, to be 
removed from controlling the Channel for a period of 
three weeks, a strong maritime power would be able to 
place, crowding them together on board ships for the 
short voyage, such a number of men that they might 
land, or attempt to land, a force of from 100,000 men 
to 150,000 men upon these shores.” 

3077. (Mir. Spenser Wilkinson.) That again is an 
opinion to which you think we should attach some im- 
portance ?—Yes. 

3078. Now I should like, if you will permit me, to ask 
you one or two questions, not at all with a view to argu- 
ment, but with a view to help us to clear our minds as 
to the ditferent_kinds of views that are held about this. 
We have what is commonly called the naval view—that 
it is the business of the Navy to prevent invasion, which 
in some cases is carried to the extent of holding that it 
Is not necessary to have a military foree on shore to 
repel invasion. Should we be right in distinguishing, 
in the naval view, between the view of the method o! 
doing these things and the view of what is probable? 
Am I right in supposing that the naval view is that the 
most effective and best method of preventing invasion 
would be in the first place to defeat the enemy’s fighting 
force afloat —I think, perfectly. 

3079. And when you nsed just now the expression 
“ the command of the sea,” I suppose you referred to 
the state of things which would exist after such defeat ? 
No, I used it in a general sense : thatif we were sutti- 
ciently strong to command the situation, as it were, we 
should command the sea. I was not looking either to 
defeats or probable defeats at that moment. 

3080, You use it of the state of things before there had 
been any fighting 7—Yes. 

3081. In other words, I suppose that means that if we 
had a fleet strong enough, nobody dare attack it 1— 
Quite so. 

3082. Is not that rather unlikely ?—Well, it is the 
position I think that we should strive to attain to at any 
tate, if it does not belong tous at this moment. 


this: that without a sufficiently powerful Navy to be 
master of the situation, it is a very bad look out for us 
in the future. 

3084. 1 entirely agree with what 
I only want to have it clear 7—Yes, 

3085. Now supposing we have our Navy prepared on 
what they used to call the two-powers standard, which I 
take would mean that our Government anticipates as 
the extreme possible eventuality a war with two Powers 
—that that war should begin and that we have our two- 
power standard, in other words we are able as against 
two Powers to be in the position you have described of 
commanding the sea, and supposing then that after 
the beginning of the quarrel when the war has begun, or 
it is evident that the war is about to begin, a third Power 
should range itself on the side of those two Powers, 
would not that upset all our calculations ?-—I think it 
would as to our strength in connection with the two 
Powers. But then Ido not think our strength in con- 
nection with the two Powers is a sufficient standard 


you said just now ; 
hat is my meaning. 


myself, 

3086. Quite so. But, if we are to go on the principle 
of commanding the sea from the beginning right through 
is there any standard whatever that will guarantee ux? 
—No, I think the standard we must take is to command 
the sea from all probable antagon For instance, I 
think if everybody was against us we should not com- 
mand the sea. 

3087. Then, as regards this standard, whether it is 
two Powers or three Powers, I suppose you would attach 
quite as much inportanee to the quality of our forces as 


to their quantity }—Yes, quite. 
3088. And to the organisation 1—And to the organisa- 


tion. 
3089. And system of direction !—Of course it is always 
assuming that we are putting forward our very best. 


3090. Supposing, now, as regards the quantity of naval 
force, that we had a fairly sutticient quantity, would you 
agree that it would be possible that by some error of 
strategical direction we might lose a big battle? That 
is to say that, supposing the distribution of our fleets at 
the outbreak of war happened to be unfortunate, it 
might be possible for the enemy or enemies, though 
weaker numerically, to be able to defeat a portion of our 
fleet with their own forces united, and in that way to 
win a battle /--1 think we must always keep that in 
view. 

3091. In order to put it simply, not to go into great 
detail, let us suppose we had a larger force, but that 
our arrangements meant two fleets in two different seas, 
some distance from one another, and that the enemy, 
with an inferior force, was able to get into one of those 
parts of the theatre. of war a fleet superior to the one of 
ours that was there, and to defeat it. After that, he 
would have a chance of getting command of the sea, 
would he not 1—Yes, he would, certainly. 

3092. He might go for the other fleet and heat it 7— 
Yes, he could attack our fleet, certainly, in detail. 
There is no doubt about it he would have us. 


3093. You have no doubt discussed this matter often 
enouzh with Admiral Philip Colomb when he was alive ? 
~ Well, Ido not think I did much discussion on this point 
with Admiral Colomb, though he was a great personal 
friend of mine. Of course I have read all his important 
works, 
3094. His view, so far as I can gather—I have dis- 
cussed ita bit with him—was that if the objective of 
one naval force is always another naval force atloat— 
which he held, along with Captain Mahan and others— 
then from the moment of warour naval forces should be 
in places where they are likely to find the enemy's 
naval forces: that that will give the enemy’s naval 
forces quite enough to do; and that so long as that lasts 
the enemy’s naval forces cannot be escorting transports 
for invasion. Do you follow that 1—Yes, quite. 

3095. I suppose you would say that so far as that goes 
it is quite sound ?—It is quite sound so far ag it goes. 


3096. That if you are looking after an enemy with 
your naval fighting forces he cannot very well be con- 
voying troops -—No. 

3097. What then would become of the theory of his 
evading your naval forces!—If you can take in more 
than two Powers, you may have a third Power acting in 
a certain position, your fleet may have been called away 
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practically to meet the other two Powers, the dual Power, 
and hea would have the third Power on your flank. 
Somehow or vther you must be prepared to meet them. 


3098. You can only do that by having a reserve fleet ? 
—By having a reserve and a large fleet. 


3099. We have often been told by what I should call 
the extreme naval school, that so long as you havea 
fleet anywhere you cannot be invaded ; and the reply 
has been suggested to them sometimes by the military 
people, that after all Napoleon invaded Egypt in spite of 

eison—he gave him the slip and got there; to which 
they reply, Yes, but after hethad been there a due time 

e came to nothing. Would you not in view of that 
think it very risky to, so to speak, run the chance of the 
enemy’s landing an army in England because you pune 
after Te got there he would be ruined 1—Yes, it would 
be very risky. As I mentioned just now, I think that if 
your fleets returned here with the commard of the sea 
and found the enemy in possession of the country, the 
enemy would be locked up here, and practically I should 
think that the ultimate destruction of his force should 
take place. 


3100. Provided we had the force here to beat him ?— 


Yes. 


3101. You would not care to risk his getting here, 
would you 1—No, but if he was here and a sufficient 
force to meet any contingency of that kind was in being 
in the country, Pdo not think that force ought ever to 
return to its own country. 


3102. That is if his force was landed by what they call 
evasion 1—Yes. 


3103. But you would not say that if he had first 
defeated our Navy 1—No. 


3104, Then there would be no limit to the forces he 
could get over ?--No. 


3105. Now I should like to just go over three 
categories of invasion, three degrees of it. The first is 
supposing that our Navy has been defeated, I suppose 
then the enemy would probably have command of the 
sea 1—Yes, we may assume that, I think. 


3106. If he once got a big victory he would push it 7— 
Yes. 


3107. You would say that, in that case, he could land 
any number of troops 1—Yes, practically, I should think 
there is nothing to prevent him. 


3108. Then would he have this further advantage: 
That having the sea he could not only land at one point 
of the coast, but at any time he liked could re-embark 
and land at quite a different point 7—Of course the re- 
embarking then depends upon the amount of resistance 
he meets with cn shore, If we had a force here capable 
of tackling him when he lands, I do not think his re- 
embarkation at another point would be at all easy. 


3109, Supposing that an enemy lands, having de- 
feated our Navy and having command of the sea, 
fights a battle in the south of England, which perhaps 
he wins, and the British forces retire and concentrate for 
collecting fresh forces, preparing for o further battle 
somewhere up in the north of England, up in Lancashire 
or Yorkshire, or even in the South of Scotland—if there 
were no sea they would gain the time which it would 
take him to follow them, and they would be able to 
delay him during his advance while they were collecting 
fresh forces. But supposing there be the sea, of which 
he has the command, there is nothing to prevent him 
either from re-embarking the same troops or embarking 
other troops from his own base at home and_landing a 
force behind our defenders 1—Quite so. If he has 
defeated our land forces, of course he is master of the 
situation ; that is, he can embark where he likes and 
when he likes. 


3110. Supposing he has defeated our sea forces, he 
has the whole coast open to him, wherever it is possible 
to and 1—Yes. 

3111. He is not tied to any particular place ?—No. 

3112. Then there is the case where he has not defeated 
our forces, but 1 suppose we may conceive something 
like a balance for some time at sea, at any ratea struggle 
going on which is not yet settled. I take that to be the 
condition in which people suppose that a landing 
might be attempted by evasion, is it not 1-Yes, they 
might. 


__ 3113, And that would be a very risky operation would 
it not ?—Very. 


3114. The least thing, the least turn in the balance at 
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sea, would put all his landed force at stake, or all his 
transports 1—Yes. 


3115. And before a naval action in the early stage of 


.the war, would you think that it would really be prac- 


ticable for him to attempt to land anything serious ?—I 
do not think so, 


3116. He might attempt little demonstrations 1—Yes. 
3117 Small raids 1—Yes, he might. 
3118. But they would not do anybody any harm 1—No. 


3119. You would not care if he landed and wasted 
shot in bombarding a watering place !—No, I think it 
would do him more harm than good. 


3:20. Now I just want to touch the third point. 
Would you say this: that even if we were convinced 
that what I have called the extreme naval school were 
right theoretically, even if we thought that, theoretically 
speaking, our navy was up to a reasonable standard and 
that if properly conducted with that reasonable standard 
no invasion ought to be possible, still you would not think 
we should be wise to advise the Government to dc 
without defensive forces, on the ground that the navy 
ought to be able to do it?—No, I think it would be 
most unwise. 


3121. Yon would say that we ought to be prepared 
for accidents—something going wrong ?—I think you 
ought to be prepared for possibilities. 


3122. You would not think we were making any 
reflection on the Navy or the Admiralty if we were to 
gay we have great confidence in the Admiralty and the 
Navy, but the unforeseen might happen ?—I think that 
is the only view for any practical minded person to take 
myself: that you ought to be provide inst the 
emergency. I may not come off, in all probability it will 
not, but as there is a possibility of it you ought to be 
provided against that. That is my own feeling about it. 


3123. (Colonel O’Callaghan- Westroyp.) I want to 
ask you a few questions on the subject of our naval bases 
at home. I take it that for the efficiency of, our fleet, 
that is to say, to enable it to do its work in time of war 
properly and thoroughly, the security of those naval 

ases is absolutely necessary 1—Yes. 


3124. I think Iam correct in stating that there are 
four means by which the enemy might direct an attack 
on those naval bases. The first of these would be by 
what is known as persistent bombardment ; number 
two, would be desultory bombardment ; number three, 
would be forcing a passage ; and number four would be 
raid. Those are the four accepted ways, I think 1—Yes. 


3125. Supposing you were advising the Commander of 
one of our coast fortresses which protects a naval base, 
would you say that probably raid would be the only one 
to be seriously apprehended. Iam assuming that in this 
our fleet is undefeated ?—No, 1 should be disinclined 
to limit any man to the idea that there,is only 
one means of, we may all it, annoying him 
at a base, because of course a simple raid would be 
practically only an annoyance, it would not mean any- 
thing more. Personally ( should be very sorry to tell a 
man that he is not likely to meet with anything more 
effective than a simpie annoyance in the way of an 
attack. There again I should be inclined to tell him to 
prepare for the worst, and then all inferior to that you 
may say would be very easily met. 


3126. And I take it that the nearer our naval bases 
were to possible hostile naval bases, or a large naval 
force on a possible enemy’s coast, the greater the danger 
would be to those points?—Quite so, the greater the 
danger to us. 

3127. He can strike quicker 1—Yes. 

3128, The fourth of my suppositions, raid, I believe is 
accepted as a thing that might occur within a few hours 
of the declaration of hostilities ?--Yes, a raid certainly 
might. 

3129, It is the very first thing that might be appre- 
hended. And SUELO following the practice of Euro- 
pean wars, that there was very little notice of it, that the 
ultimatum or declaration of war only gave us a matter 
of perhaps 48 hours’ notice, a raid might come within a 
few hours of the expiration of that 48 hours, and it might 
come even before it had expired /—Yes, it might. 


3130. It might even come at a time when a portion of 
our fleet was within those ports 7—Yes. 


3131. That would be the most tempting bait that the 
enemy's torpedo craft could have, I suppose /—Yes. 


3132. Short of blowing up a dockyard 1—Yes. 
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3133. I suppose, to summarise the necessity for these 
defended ports, one may take it that the principal value 
of them to our fleet would be to eneble craft disabled by 
either action or storm or breakdown of machinery, to 
repair in quiet, to enable them to re-victual or to re-coal 
or to rep enish their reserves of ammunition after an 


action /—Yes, that is so. 
3134. And it would be absolutely essential that they 
should be able to do that undisturbed ?—Essential. 


3135. In fact the knowledge that they could do so 
would reduce the stress and strain of war on our fleet 
enormously, or very largely, shall I say ?—Yes, I should 


think so. 

3136. And therefore, to push it one step further, it 
would be in the highest degree unfortunate if for any 
reason the naval authorities were unable to count 
absolutely on that rest which the land forces of those 
bases could supply to them?—Yes, it would be un- 
fortunate. 

2137. I take it that assuming a normal combination 
even, and not the worst possible combination of naval 
powers against us, we could not be held, or our Navy 
could not fairly be expected to have gained, either 
absolute or practically absolute sea command, under a 
month or six weeks /—Not by means of an engagement. 
But I should be inclined to say that from the very first 
we ought to feel in a position to be supreme at sca; I 
mean we should start off I think with that feeling which 
we have now, that practically we do not care who comes 
on, we are going to be supreme That is a feeling 
merely, of course. An action would show, at least we 
hope so, that we were supreme. But on the other hand, 
looking at what Mr. Spenser Wilkinson said, you may 
have an action in which you may sustain defeat, it may 
be from inferiority of tactics or anything else, and 
therefore you must always keep that before you as well 
in providing for the worst. 

3138. And I think one might also contemplate another 
variety of action, that is an action in which we asserted 
our superiority—perhaps sunk or destroyed, or crippled 
a material portion of the enemy’s fleet, and yet that our 
fleet had sustained such injuries that some weeks of 
repair in port would be necessary 1—Yes, I think that 
would be absolutely the case. 

3139, That I think is the most probable contingency ? 
—I think that will be absolutely the case. Any action 
which is decisive on our part will leave us with a lot of 
cripples. 

3140. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) May [interrupt with 
one question on that. I suppose provided you had won 
a decisive battle, it would not much matter whether your 
own fleet was cut about 1—No, you discount that at once: 
you say it must be the case. 


3141. That would not give you any uneasiness 
provided you had won your battle /—Not the least. 


3142. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westroyp.) Therefore the 
mere fact of our having won that battle would make 
additional vigilance at the coast fortresses where our fleet 
was repairing and recuperating necessary, because I take 
it of course that the ver craft that would be used in 
raid by an enemy, would not be crippled in that action? 
—No, that might be so. 


3143. He would probably have a reserve of them in 
his ports, and even while his cripples were repairing too, 
he would be able probably to make a harassing attack, 
if not a very damaging one, on our people }—Yes, but I 
think myself they would be too sick to do it; I think 
that would be the upshot of it. 

3144. That is a very satisfactory opinion of course to 
have, but at all events the point Is this: that whether 
we succeed or whether the sea command is still undecided, 
it is imperative that the Navy should be confident of 
rest in the defended ports which make the naval bases? 


—Yes, 

3145. And you, and I take it any naval authority, 
would view with some apprehension anything calculated 
to weaken that sense of confidence or any reduction in 
tue efficiency. 1am not talking of particular theories 
of armament, but anything calculated to reduce the 
efficiency of the land defence of those ports ?—Yes ; I 
think we should very much feel that the idea was alto- 
gether repugnant to us if we thought we had not a pro- 
perly defended base to fall back upon on an emergency. 


3146. I only want to ask you, T think, one further 
question on that point. I put to you four natures of 


attack, three of which involve the employment of heavy Admiral Sir 
One of them, raid, would involve the em- J.Ommanney 
Hopkins. 


warships. 
ployment of torpedo craft covered by heavier warships. 
to risk 


‘he torpedo craft at least would not be likely Hk 5 Fane. 1b08 
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forcing a passage between the land forces un 


had some heavier craft which could, if need be, if the 


torpedo craft were discovered, distract the fire of those 
land defences ?—Yes ; you may take it as a rule that 
there must always be a covering force for any attack by 


the lighter vessels. 

3147. That was exactly the point that I wanted to get 
your opinion on. And _ following that, and the answers 
which you have already been good enough to give, it 
would not be absolutely safe to trust to being able to 
repel an attack on one of our ports with the lighter 

uick-firing guns merely because those were the guns 
that would be principally employed against these 
torpedo craft !—No ; it certainly would not. 


3148. Might I push that even one step further. We 
know that round our coast we are mounting heavy guna, 


guns at all events of the calibre of the 9'2and Mark VII. 
6-inch guns ; perhaps we shall get on to even heavier 
uns of a quick-firing nature. Might I push it this much 
‘urther: that it would possibly be a serious matter if 
the personnel necessary for the manning of the entire 
work of the defence was, through any theory, diverted 
on the assumption that only the lighter armament for 
defence would be required 1—Yes ; I entirely agree with 
you that the pettonnel ought to exist for mannin, 
everything we have got, I was going to say in a naval 
base, but I would go further than that and say—we have 
got to repel the enemy in any positions he may choose to 


attack us in. 

3149. Then to go to the assumption that I asked you 
to begin with, that you were advising the general officer 
commanding one of these coast fortresses, may I 
interpret your advice as being that, for his artillery 
defence, he would have to be prepared not merely 
to man every gun, but to keep up a thoroughly sufficient 
number of reliefs of fresh men for every gun t— 
Yes, if you do not mean by that to include in this 
scheme of defence the Regular Army. I will on to 
say—because I hold strong views—that both in our 
naval bases at home and partially abroad we ought to 
be in.a position to man the guns with Volunteers suitably 
trained to them in peace time. We would then be able 
to admit of the Regular Forces being allowed to take 

rt in any other part of the war proceeding that might 


be necessary, 

3150. Our naval bases would, in all Probability be 
attacked by sailors and not by soldiers, and consequently, 
would you say, it is the sailors who should know best 
how to repel that attack i—Yes. : 

3151. And one reason I think might be given, without 
suggesting fora moment anything invidious : that per- 
Laps the one branch of our Army that is thoroughly in 
touch for practical co-operation with the Navy, if I 
except the submarine miners, is the coast defence 


Artillery _—Yes. 

3152, And consequently, am I right in saying that 
that is the branch that is most thrown for coast 
defence purposes into co-operation with the Navy and 
that interchanges views {— Yes. 

3153. And there is only one question that I have now 
to ask on the subject of invasion and that is this. We 
know that at certain ports such as Hamburg, Antwerp 
and Havre, ships of enormous carrying capacity are now 
employed in the American passenger and trade service— 
I mean merchant steamers !—Yes. 


3154. Those steamers I think, supposing men were not 
to occupy them for more than three or four hours, could 
robably carry a whole division, say 10,000 men I— 


es. 

3155, Taking this case that we have had mentioned, 
that there has been a naval action in the Channel or 
the North Sea where we had asserted our superiority, 
but where both sides were very heavily crippled, would 
it be possible, by a very able previous orgauisation of 
an enemy, in about 48 hours to mount light quick-firing 
guns of the nature of our 12 pounders and 4°7, on scme 
of those ships, which would virtually make them un- 
armoured cruisers, and at the same time to place large 
numbers of troops on board them, so that practically the 


transports would be their own convoy /—It takes a con- 

siderable time, if a vessel has not been previously fitted, 

to fit even a 12 pounder, because a g deal of strength- 
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ening has to take place to resist the recoil and so on; 
and still more so with the 4:7. 


_ 3156. As a matter of fact I believe some of our sub- 
sidised fast merchant ships at present, such as the 
White Star and Cunard liners, have some of those 
fittings ?- Yes, they have. 


3157, And it would not be a legitimate cause for 
national anxiety if continental Powers—if France or 
Germany did the same for their ships /—No, they have 
in many instances doneso. Many of the Germans are so. 


3158. And such a ship as that which was already 
fitted, assuming that the troops were ready and could be 
put on board at very short notice, might be a combina- 
tion of a cruiser and transport in perhaps 48 hours }— 
Yes, undoubtedly. 


3159. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) I have only one point 
that I want to ask you about. I take it that our great 
object, if we were engaged in a war with any naval 
Power, would be to obtain complete sea command as 
goon as we could 1—Quite so. We practically assume 
that we have the command of the sea, and we practi- 
cally assume that wherever we can find the enemy we 
are to go for him ard destroy him. 


3160. Exactly, and our object would be, either to 
defeat the enemy’s vessels if we found them at sea, or to 
force them to remain inactive and scaled up in their 
ports 1--Yes. 


3161, And I fancy that the nation, so far as I know, 
believe in and accept that policy }—Our objective prac- 
tically is their fleet if we can get at it. 


3162. You mentioned the case just now of our fleets 
being concentrated in the Mediterranean with that 
object, and thereby temporarily leaving the coasts of 
England exposed. Assuming that we have not got a 
defensive army on which the country could rely, do not 
you think it is very possible that popular clamour and 
popular panic would prevent that concentration and 
make the Government insist upon the fleet being kept in 
the Channel, although from a naval strategical point of 
view it might be very disadvantageous 1—Yes, that isso ; 
but I think we may say now that the present Admiralty 
have guarded against that, in fact the old Admiralty did 
it, but not to the same forcible extent or showing. 
The present Admiralty have got a Home Defence Fleet 
absolutely in being which is constantly at sea now, which 
is always fully manned, which the old Home Defence 
Fleet was not; and that fleet they consider, I take 
it, sufficient to guard the Channel from all probable raids 
and from anything but very big squadrons. 


3163, But may it not be the case that being able to 
throw that Home Defence Fleet into another fleet some- 
where else, might just give the superiority which 
would turn a battle, that it is not desirable I mean 
(speaking froma broad strategical point of view) that that 

ome Defence Fleet should be absolutely tied to the 
Channel ?—I quite agree there ; I do not think itis. I 
do not think any of our ships ought to be tied to any one 
particular point. I think, as you say, if it was neces- 
sary to use that Home Defence Fleet for the augmenta- 
tion of the Channel and Mediterranean fleets to meet the 
enemy and crush him by a very superior force, it would 
undoubtedly be in our wisdom to do it. 


3164. I think there can be no doubt about it ; it is a 
point on which Military and Naval strategy absolutely 
meet : that you want to have your force disposable so as 
to mass it at the greatest strength at any particular 
point 1—Yes ; but f was going to say of course, that 
that force has been told off in the way it has on the 
assumption that our present Mediterranean and Chan- 
nel fleets are equal to anything they may tind in the 
Mediterranean. But, as you say, that might be altered 
—of course it might. 


3165. The point I really want to establish is this : 
that the sea command being the great object to attain, 
if we have a defensive force which the country can rely 
upon, it will free our ships so much, that that in_ itself 
will materially assist, ina naval point of view, the at- 
tainment of the sea command ?—Yes, quite so; and I 
fully agree in this: that if you have not an adequate 
force on land to repel, and, we will hope, to conquer any 
possible invading enemy, there would be a great un- 
easiness on the part of the people of this country, and 
probably they would insist on having a large number of 
ships in the Channel to defend their shores ; that is to 
say, you tie up your fleet if yon have not something to 
meet an enemy in case of possible invasion. 
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_3166. Which, under certain circumstances, might bea 
distinct disadvantage 1—Yes, a distinct disadvantage, 
there is no question about it. 


3167. In fact, one may say that just as the Naval 
bases have to be protected, so that the Navy may operate 
freely from them, so if the great central base,the country 
asa whole, is protected by land forces, the Navy will have 
much greater freedom and greater power to operate 1— 
Undoubtedly. 


3168. (Sir Ralph Knox.) I only want to direct my one 
or two questions to the point of the time in which these 
disasters are to be brought about. Do you think that 
disappearance of our fleet, by manceuvres or by an at- 
tack, could be secured by the enemy in the course of a 
week 1—That is a very theoretical question to answer 
with any ainount of precision. Events, you see, move 
so very quickly now-a-days, that you are always 
at the end of a wire, and you might be lured to 
another point almost instantaneously. No far as moving 
from a point say in England to a point in the 
Mediterranean goes, you might have orders, being always 
ready in time of war, to proceed at a few hours’ notice 
elsewhere ; and it would depend upon the speed that 
you maintained in the passage how soon say you were 
in the Mediterranean. Therefore it is very difficult to 
assign a limit of days to that. 


3169. Then you think that this Home Fleet, which 
you have described to us as existing now, might be 
summoned to assist the Mediterranean Fleet at a time 
when we at all events thought we were engaged with 
an enemy who might have contemplated invading us ; 
that the Home Fleet would steam off to the Medliter- 
ranean, and that then our shores being absolutely un- 
protected, and we being unable to attack the force that 
was put on board ship to come across here in, say,ten days, 
our shores would be occupied by the enemy ?- -I think so, 
certainly. I think the same thing applies to other move- 
ments as applies to ours. If they were prepared to throw 
an invading force on these shores it would take very little 
time. On the other hand, without some preparation, 
and a large assemblage of vessels and ships Vetprehand. 
I do not think here you need fear invasion without a 
due knowledge that it is coming. 


3170. But for how long a time do you think ?—1 
think the preparation would have to go on for some 
considerable time. You cannot assemble ships, that is 
to say, mercantile vessels moving about, without a good 
deal of time practically. 


3171. And you cannot fit them ?—And you cannot 
fit them. But, even leaving the fittings out, and sup- 
posing all these soldiers to be standing where there is 
standing room for them on board ship, it would take a 
considerable time to get these mercantile vessels, from 
their ditferent engagements and voyages, together in one 
one port. 


3172. (Chairman.) Might I ask one question on that ! 
Has there been any calculation made as regards what 
amount of troops could be got over, could be taken on 
board a large liner now, for twelve hours say, in calm 
weather ?—No, I do not think there has ; but you could 
get a very good idea from the Admiralty, if they have 
ever thought of taking up any of the very largest 
Atlantic vessels, of what they expect to put in her for, 
suy, a voyage of ten days. That would give you a very 
good lead as to the number they would carry for a 
voyage of a few hours. 


3173. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Did you know that 
the Board of Trade a few years ago had a count made 
of the ships in the northern French ports on a given 
day—I think it was repeated once or twice—with the 
result. that they thought there was always in those 
French ports enough shipping to put 100,000 men on 
board 1—No, I had no idea of that. 


(3174. (Earl of March.) That would include shipping 
of all nations, I take it ? 


3175. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Yes, including a 
great deal of British shipping, which they would take 
for the purpose. 


3176. (Sir Ralph Knor.) In the recent operations 
for South Africa we used some very large Aline and 
very good ships ; but it took some time to prepare them 
for the operation of conveying troops, did it not! 
It does. I think it takes ten days to prepare an 
ordinary ship for ordinary troops; but if you carry 
horses it takes much longer. 
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3177. That was our experience recently, that the 
horse ships took a cunsiderable time to fit, and for that 
reason the horses and mounted troops left later than the 
dismounted troops !—No doubt. 

3178, We have been told that 
had to send a considerable expedition beyond these 
shores to distant parts, say 100,000 men, it would not be 
a safe operation to do that, if the intention was to threaten 
a European Power, unless we previously obtained the 
command of the seas. Do you concur in that ?--Yes, I 
think it would be very risky to send a large force of any 
size without you have command of the seas. 


3179. In such an operation as that, we have been 
informed that command of the seas could not be 
secured in a lexs period than six or seven months ; 
would you agree in that view?—No, I think the 
Admiralty’s meaning was this—if it referred to war 
time, that they would have sufficient on their hands 
in looking out for their own yard-arm, so to speak, 
in connection with the fighting fleets, and scouts, an 
cruisers, and that sort of thing, without having also 
the care of ships to convoy at sea, unless they have 
some preparation to extemporise convoys. 


3180. To extemporise They would have to do it 
either by buying or building more vessels ; for instance, 
there are a great number of the vessels on the stocks 
in this country, which you can generally secure, which 
might be finished off in a small number of months, and 
xo on, and with armaments and mercantile vessels, and 
extemporising a convoy, they might get a convoy 
together, I should think, in seven or eight months. 
Perhaps that was their meaning, but I do not know 


whether it was. 

3181. Certainly I understood it was that they could 
not undertake to have obtained complete command of 
the sea in a less period than six or seven months. Do 
you agree in that 1—No, not in the least. 


3182. You think we should be able to secure com- 
mand of the sea in a much shorter_time !—Practically 
I think we command the sea now. Perhaps that is my 
hopeful point of view; but I think if we went 
to war to-morrow we naval people at any rate xhould 
feel that we command the sea. Bat there is a possible 
combination against us, of course, in which we could not 
say we commanded the sea. If every nation that has a 
navy unites together against us, I do not think we conld 
fairly say we commanded the sea until we had had an 
action or twoon it. Then the time that elapsed before that 
action took place is, of course, problematical—it might 
be one month, it might be six. 

3183. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) You cannot say how 
soon after the outbreak of hostilities an action might 
take place 7—No, you cannot. 


3184. And until you have won or lost 
cannot prophecy in the least what wi 
that 1—Quite so. 

3185. You do not agree then, apparently, with the 
flies of there being a Home Flect whieh should not be 
iable to be called away to other seas /—No. My policy 
would be that every ship that you have in any part of 
the world is liable to be sent elsewhere or called for 
elsewhere. 

3186. Notwithstanding that the country expected that 
there might be a flotilla containing some 100,000 to 
200,000 men put upon the sea to invade us ?7—Yes. I 
think so far as you can you have to rise superior to what 
would be the popular feeling on the subject at that time. 

have no doubt there would be an immense outery in 
this country if you took the so-called home fleet away 
from the chantisl in time of war and sent them out, say, 

They would say, “ Who is to 


to the Mediterranean. 
defend us?” But, on the other hand, you must expect 


Ministers and the Admiralty to be strong enough to do 
the right thing at the right moment without any regard 
to popular cries upon the subject. 

3187. But at all events the apparent policy of the 
Admiralty now is to have in our own waters a 
feet for those purposes—maintaining powerful fleets in 
other waters that are superior to the fleets that are being 
there maintained 1—Yes, you may say that is their policy. 
‘They think they are superior at thix moment to anything 
in the Mediteiranean, by combining the so-callec 
Channel and Mediterranean Fleets ; and that distinctly 
leaves them the Home Fleet for operations in the 
Channel or elsewhere round the coast of England, or 
even the North Sea, without feeling that they have in 


supposing we 


yur action you 
1] happen after 


any way disregarded the interests of the country in the Admiral Sir 
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Mediterranean 

3188, (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Even allowing that 
superiority, 

a reverse in the Mediterranean 7—Quite. 

_,3189, And then the port of detaching that Home 
Fleet to reinforce our Mediterranean Fleet would be one 
of very great value ?—Yes, 

3190. (Earl of March.) In addition to what Sir 
Coleridge Grove has put, you think it is so absolutely 
essential to smash the opposing Fleets, say in the 
Mediterranean, that the Home Defence Fleet should be 
started off with such an object in view without a 
moment’s hesitation ?—I think they ought to be con- 
sidered to be ready to go anywhere when required. 

3191. (Sir Ralph Knor.) Notwithstanding that we 
were threatened with an invasion 1—Notwithstanding 
we were threatened with an invasion. 

3192. (Earl of March.) In fact you would put all your 
eggs into the one basket to demolish the enemy’s Fleets ? 
—Yes, you may strike a more fatal blow at invasion by 
for the moment withdrawing your Home Fleet to the 
Mediterranean to strike a very decisive blow there which 
would dissipate the whole thing. 

3193, (Str Ralph Knor.) Yet it would not prevent the 
invasion 1—It would not if the invasion was carried out 


in that momentary way. 
3194. Do you think it is possible that it could be 
carried out in that momentary way ?--I think it is 
possible, and I think in view of possibilities, ax I said 
fore, this country should be prepared in case of an 
invasion, to repel that invasion from the shore side 


alone. 

3195. (Chairman.) And that your decisive blow might 
be struck with greater effect, or might only be able to be 
struck at all, because there was a strong force on our 
coasts 1—Quite so. 

3196. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Will you kindly tell 
us your opinion as to the possibility or probability of in- 
terruption cf our sub-marine cables by the enemy in cave 
of war ?—-I think an active and energetic enemy will cut 
a great many of our cables at sea. 

3197. They know the position of every one /—Yes. 


3198. Probably the enemy would turn their attention 
to our cables very early Yes, so far as possible. It 
has always been our policy to encourage deep sea cables 
for that reason—that there is less chance of their being 


cut, 

3199. (Colonel Dalmahoy). Which do you consider 
the more serious for the country: the inability to strike 
a serious blow at the enemy’s fleet in the Mediterranean, 
or the landing in this country of such a force of the 
enemy that our troops in this country could not resist 
them,--I mean a force that could take possession of 
London #~As a naval ofticer I should like to have victory 
in the Mediterranean best ; but as a citizen I should, I 
suppose, regard as more serious the landing of a foreign 
force in this country against which practically there is no 
chance of anattack coming off that would meet with sue- 
cess, As acitizen, then, I should take the view that that 
was the most important thing to be guarded against—the 
invasion of the country. 

3200. If the force were strong enouzh to take pos- 
session of London and defeat our defending forces, 
would not that be the most. serious thing that could 
happen to the Empire !--No doubt. 

3201. And if the home fleet was withdrawn to the 
Mediterranean J think you said there would be practically 
no limit to the number of foreign troops that could be 
landed in this country J—I do not think there is ; the 
only limit is—the ships and fine weather to land them 


In, 
3202, (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson). As regards what the 


Earl of March just now called putting all the exgs in 
one basket, you would prefer, I presume, if you know 
there is going to be a decisive battle, to have every ship 
you have there, in order to make sure of winning it, 
rather than to keep any ship anywhere else to cover 
some Other eventuality }—Yes, | would. 

3203. If you were going to have a biy battle in the 
Mediterranean, you would rather have every ship with- 
drawn from here and take it there to win your battle, 
than to leave a few ships here and lose the battle 2... 

P2 


Hopkins. 


, it is, of course, possible that we might suffer 17 June, 1903, 
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_ 3204, But still I suppose you would rather have them 
in your battle, to ‘inach the enemy ?—I think there is 
rather a growing conviction that your battle numbers 
will be to a certain extent limited ; that is to say, you 
cannot fight with forty battleships. What you had 
better do is to fight with two-thirds of those and have 
the third in reserve, just as you do with land armies, 
where they are more likely to do you good service in the 
critical moment by calling up the reserves than if you 
massed them together in fight, because you would have 
so little chance of handling an enormous number 
effectively. They would practically be in the battle, 
but they would be in the battle in the same way asa 
division on shore is, or an army corps on shore is, as a 
reserve. 


3205. Still, actually, you would like to concentrate all 
you could on the decisive battle +--1 should. 

3206. Then, if there is a possibility of invasion of 
England by a force which, though it might cause a great 
deal of trouble, did not mean the final ruin of England, 
you would rather risk that to win your big naval ‘Lattle 
than lose your big naval battle to prevent that invasion ? 
—Personally I would, but I think it would then become 
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a question for the Cabinet and the Admiralty to decide 
which of the two they would sooner face. 


3207. But I am assuming that you are there to advise 
them 1—If I were the dictator I should certainly go in 
for a crushing naval victory. 


3208, (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Might I ask 
one question on that cable point? I heard you say that 
both an active enemy and we would be prepared to cut 
each other's cables, Have you considered, both in view 
of that and in view of the question of our Fleet being 
lured away, how far communications might be main- 
tained by the new wireless telegraphy 1—No, I have not 
considered the matter. 


3209. (Sir Coleridye Grove.) You were speaking just 
now of the time for preparation, saying that it would be 
considerable, but do not you think that that time might 
be shortened by a good many preparations which could 
be made in peace without attracting attention in this 
eountry 1—Yes, it could. 


3210. The enemy might accumulate fittings, water- 
tanks, and other things, and have them ready, and 
thereby save a good deal of time 1—Yes, it is better to 
make every preparation in time of peace which will 
be conducive to efficiency and security in time of war. 


Major-General Str Joan Arpacu, K.C.M.G., K.C.LE., C.B., called; and Examined. 


3211. (Chairman.) You were Director of Military 
Intelligence from 1896 to 1901 /—Yes. 


3212. And I conclude that, being so, you gave much 
consideration to the question of the possibility of inva- 
sion {—Yes, not merely then, but I have been thinkin 
of it, practically, for forty years, because I have ha 
a great deal todo with the defences of the country at 
various times, 


3213. You have kindly given me a few notes on points 
upon which you think you will be able to give us 
information. ‘The first is the measure of the force by 
which we may be attacked !—I premise by saying that 
on the receipt of the instruction to appear before the 
Commission thought it would be desirable to write some 
notes on the subject, and I accordingly began writing 
these notes, which only inciude about one-third or one- 
fourth of the questions ; but, so far as they have gone, 

erhaps they will be useful in elucidating them. What 
Thave written in reference to the first question which 
our Grace has propounded is as follows: We may begin 

y asserting that any of the great military Powers has 
available at all times a sutticiently large number of 
organised military units and equipment to enable it to 
bring to its seaports, without mobilisation, within five 
days, military forces numbering 50,000 men. Such a 
movement, if ordered without notice, would produce 
some inconveniences in the details of mobilisation, but 
these can, in a large degree, be foreseen and provided for. 
On the other hand, by preconcerted arrangement, the 
assembly of such a moderate force could be effected on 
a shorter notice, and without giving rise to suspicion. 
To assemble an expedition numbering from 100,000 to 
200,000 meu would involve mobilisation, and_require a 
longer time, say ten days or a fortnight. There are, 
however, moments, such as the concentrations incidental 
to autumn manceuvres—when forces of this magnitude 
might be assembled without suspicion. From the 
moment that orders were given for mobilisation, secrecy 
would be at an end, although the destination or object 
might be dissimulated. There would therefore be no 
insurmountable difficulty in finding, on very short notice, 
the men, animals, and military matériel for attempting 
an invasion upon avery large seale ; and @ fortiori raids 
or minor expeditions could be more easily and rapidly 
furnished. 


3214. The second question is with reference to the 
means of transporting such a force to our shores 7—The 
means of transporting an invading force across the sea 
must be approximately proportional to its magnitude as 
measured in men and horses. Afatériel and supplies may 
figuratively be thrown in as_ ballast. raid, or 
small expedition may be easily and quickly provided 
for. 


3215. (Hurl of March.) May I ask, when you say raid 
or smail expedition, what sort of number have you in 


your mind there 1—For a raid, not exceeding 10,000; 
for a small expedition, not exceeding 50,000. 


3216. (Chawman.) You call 50,000 a small expedition ? 
--In comparison with a dangerous invasion. 50,000 
would not bea dangerous invasion. 


3217. What would you call a dangerous invasion 1-1 
put a dangerous invasion at 150,000 men. 

3218. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Asa minimum i—No, I 
think 150,000 would bea very serious and very dangerous 
invasion for this country with our present state of naval 
and military preparations. 


3219. (ela ee) We will go into that afterwards ; 
we do not want to lead you away from your own state- 
ment 1—The larger the number of ships needed, the 
longer the time required for assembling them, and the 
greater the strain thrown upon the aggregate mercantile 
marine of the invader. No sailing vessels would be em- 
ployed ; large and swift steamers would be preferred ; but 
for a short traject across the Channel or North Sea small 
vessels adapted for inland navigation might, in suitable 
weather, be employed, and in some projects for invasion 
canal boats have been largely contemplated, and these cer- 
tainly offer several contingent advantages in the way of 
security until the moment of action, and facilities for em- 
barkation and disembarkation—motives which Napoleon 
had in view in the design of the Boulogne flotilla. Fora 
protracted voyage ample space, say two tons per mat 
and six tons per horse, 1s requisite, but for a short traject 
of a few hours in fair weather, vessels might be crowded 
as full as they would hold, and under favourable circum- 
stances more than one voyage might be made by the 
same steamer. Taking 100,000 tons gross, which would 
be equivalent to about 65,000 tons register,as a unit, such 
a flotilla would suttice for transporting about 20,000 men, 
4,000 horses, and their matériel, on a voyage of several 
days, and double that number, or perhaps treble, if the 
voyage were reckoned by hours. From three to seven 
of these units would therefore be wanted to carry an in- 
vading force of 150,000 men. This means a very large 
amount of shipping. The number of such units owned 
in the principal maritime countries, and the number of 
aeainships over 5,000 tons owned by each, are given in 
the following short table approximately. 


Units of Number of 
100,000 tons steamships 
STOSS, over 5,000 
tons. 
Great Britain 120 346 
Germany 24 124 
United States 10 36 
France 10 23 
Norway 8 Nil 
Spain 7 7 
Italy 6 5 
Russia 5 7 
Holland 5 5 
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.and under conditions which would 
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A study of these figures is very instructive. The 
smaller nations have been purposely omitted from the 
table, but I may remark that of the 24 millions of 
tons of steam shipping in the world, we own 12 millions, 
It would be quite practicable for this country to equip 
such an expedition as 150,000 men with transport, an 
yet to carry on our maritime commerce : but, no other 
nation could do so without an utter disruption of her 
sea-borne trade. At any given moment we may assume 
that not more than a quarter of the whole tonnage of 
each country is available in home ports. It is true, of 
course, that a large number of British steamers might be 
laid under embargoand used as transports upon a sudden 
rupture ; but, even with such alliances as come within 
the limits of probability (that is between the different 
Powers whose maritime capacity is given in this table), 
and also a straining of the doctrine known as jus 
anyarie (that is, the power of a belligerent to make use 
of the property of a neutral, saving compensation), it is 
manifest that the only two nations which could attempt 
to despatch an invading force of 150,000 men, namely 
Germaay and France, would encounter the greatest 
difficulty in the provision of transport-—so great indeed 
that in my opinion this number would be deterrent, 
except by successive flotillas, in a deliberate manner, 

ive security against 
interruption by a hostile fleet. With regard to this 
question I should like to observe that there is no 
other country in the whole world, setting America out of 
the question (the distance of which is so great that the 
circumstances, I take it, do not come within the con- 
templation of what this Commission is now examining 
into), besides Germany and France, which could possibly 
arrange for an invasion of England, and it would be an 
immense strain on their part to provide the transport 
for it, if it was to be attempted in a single operation, 
that is to say, an operation whick lasted under a week. 
This question has been very carefully considered by 
committees at different times. One member of the 
Commission, Sir Coleridge Grove, is fully acquainted 
with what has happened, because he was a member of 
one inquiry which took place. I would ask the Com- 
mission now to give me a lead as to the other matters 
upon which they would desire to interrogate ne. 1 have 


only propounded these questions as a general guide. 


3220. And what you have said has not exhausted 
them ?—No. 
3221. You speak of the degree of naval protection 
which could be given to convoy the flotilla ?—The degree 
of naval protection which could or should be given to 


‘convoy a flotilla would be such as to ensure it against 


any serious consequences from the attack of the fleet of 
the defender ; which, in the case of the British fleet, 
means very large preparations indeed. It would practi- 
cally mean the whole of the French fleet or the whole of 
the German fleet. All the rest of the world would have 
to be denuded by these Powers if they intended to face 
successfully a project of transporting their invading force 
across the Channel without any serious interference. 


3222. Always presuming that our fleet has not been 
called away from the Channel !—Yes. 


3223. Then the opposition which may be offered to its 
pesseee over sea comes under the same point !—It is per- 
ectly evident that if our Admiralty is in a position to 
blockade the ports of the hostile power, that is to say, 
France or Germany, including the coast of Holland and 
Belgium, which would probably be dragzed in one way 
or another, then the question of the flotilla setting sail 
is disposed of at once. But all naval preparations are 
dependent on a much greater variety of uncertainties 
than those which atfect operations on shere. A storm 
might disperse the blockading flotillas even in one part 
of the coast and not interfere with them in another, and 


there are many contingencies of that sort which render 


continuous perfection of a bluckade a very doubtful statf 


on which to rely. 

3224. (Sir Ralph Knox.) That storm might interfere 
with the sailing of the flotilla, I suppose ?—Yes ; we have 
had plenty of examples of that, in former times, when 
our sailing fleet was vastly superior to the naval forces 
of our enemies. At the beginning of the last and end of 
the preceding century, evasions were of constant 
occurrence, and the most skilful naval otticers could not 
absolutely rely on being able to continue the blockade of 
aport. There may be some slightly greater certainty 
with steam than there was with sail, but there is also a 
much greater facility for evasion on the part of a steam 
fleet than there ever was on the part of a sailing 


fleet, which was entirely dependent upon winds ; it 
could not sail at all in a calm; it could not sail 
in a gale, and it really was reduced to confine its 
operations to the chance of a favourable wind. Steam 
fleets on one side and the other are free from those 
disabilities. Then we come on to the rent question. 
Supposing that your flotilla of invasion has evaded the 
watchfulness of the blockaders and collected together in 
the Channel with a convoy of considerable magnitude, 
what are the chances of its passing from one side of the 
Channel to the other without serious interruption hy our 
own tleet? This is a very important point, because 
naturally our fleet cannot be everywhere, and we cannot 
watch the enemy’s fleet ship by ship, so that the concen- 
tration on both sides would present considerable 
difficulties and require considerable time. Nevertheless 
a very small opposition might suftice to delay the move- 
ment of such a large convoy ax would be necessary to 
transport a serious invasion ; that is to say, a convoy of 
merchant ships amounting from 100,000 to 500,000 tons. 
100,000 tons, of course, would not convey anything like 
the bulk of invasion, it would be as much as perhaps 
500,000 tons could do; and 500,000 tons would, so to 
speak, cover the Channel. 


3225. (Sir Coleridye Grove.) You are assuming that 
all the troops are taken across in one trip ?—Yes, 500,000 
tons would take, at a press, 150,000 men in one trip. 


3226. Therefore, supposing that the enemy had time 
to go back and make two trips, that would halve it 
That might halve the transport. I say from 100,000 to 
500,000 tons, taking it that if it was a matter of 
100,000 several trips would have to be made in order to 
transport the force ; with 100,000 tons you would cer- 
tainly have to make at least half-a-dozen trips. On 
each occasion there would be certain loss; and your 


100,000 tons would perhaps at the last trip come down 
to 50,000 tons or less, 

3227. Loss, you mean, in consequence of attack by our 
ships?--There would be certain casualties,—chance 
casualties from attack, and chance casualties from 
frounding and collisions, and things of that kind, and 
weakaowns. I think we might rely on it that there 
would be a good deal of confusion and a good deal of 
loss even in successive trips ; they would not go with the 
regularity of Channel buats. 

3228. But assuming that there was no attack, you 
would hardly put that loss as amounting to 50 per cent. 
of the tonnage involved, would you ?—No. The general 
conclusion that the considerations of this matter of the 
naval protection and a naval attack lead one 
to is, that it would practically be utter folly for any 
nation to attempt to invade the United Kingdom unless 
they had the command of theChannel. Nowthe command 
of the Channel can only he gained, first, temporarily by 
a possible evasion of the British fleets for a very limited 
time, it might be one day or two days, but it certainly 
would not run to a week. The other alternative is by 
the defeat of the British fleet. 

3229. (Six Ralph Knor.) Do you mean by evasion, 
that a flotilla of this kind, of 500,000 tons, accompanied 
hy a convoying fleet, might possibly evade the watchful- 
ness of a fleet stationed in the Channel ?—I should say 
it could not possibly evade it for more than a day or 
The hyyothesis is, that the Channel fleet might 
where. 

3230. You think that so large a flotilla as that could 
evade for a day or two a fleet on the watch fora foreign 
flotilla of the kind ?—I doubt it. I think there is the 
strongest doubt whether the chance of evasion is not so 
small that no one would run the risk of undertaking it. 


3231. That is to say, if we had a fleet in home waters ? 
—If there is a Channel fleet in being, I do not think an 
invasion ona large scale could be attempted. 

3232, (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) By “in being,” you 
mean in the Ehannel, I suppose ?—-In the Channel ; 
that 1s to say, in home waters rather than in the 
Channel, because after all the distances are not so very 
great, and this large number which wonld be necessary 
to ensure anything like success if it should land, would 
occupy such a long time in, disembarkation that even if 
the fleet was on the other side of Scotland, some of them 
would be round in time to impede the actual operation 


of disembarkation. 
2 (Chatrman.) Does that exhaust what you put 
under the heading of the resistance which could be made 
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to disembarkation !—Yes ; but that leads on further to the 


Major- c u a Bally 
point, that as long as there is a fleet in being it must be 


3243. What I should like to interrogate you about is 
General 


whether after all you have been telling us you regard 


SirJ.Ardagh. presumed that that fleet will take the proper precautions, 


will have plenty of information as to where the enemy's 
flotilla is, where the enemy’s ships of war are, and will 
remain in a position reasonably approximate and suitable 
for the interruption of any operation which may_ be 
undertaken either by the enemy’s fleet or by the flotilla. 
That practically amounts to this : that unless the defend- 
ing fleet isdefeated and the enemy has the command of the 
Channel and a reasonable time for carrying out the trans- 
port of its invading force across the Channel, the pros- 
pects of success are infinitely small, and the operation 
would not be undertaken at all. 


3234, Your next point is the invaders’ capacity for 
obtaining supplies from and securing communication 
with his base in his own country 1—That would neces- 
sarily depend on whether after the actual transport of 
the invading expedition had taken place the enemy 
could still maintain the command of the Channel, and 

revent its interruption by the gradual concourse of 

ritish ships from layers, 


3235. Then we come to the prospects of subsistence of 
an invader in the United Kingdom t~-As regards the 
subsistence in the United Kingdom for 150,000 men, I 
think it may be assumed that it would not last for more 
than a couple of days. 


3236. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) The food it brought with it, is 
that what yuu mean ?—That they will have to bring pro- 
visions with them. To descend to concrete examples, on 
the south coast, excepting Dover as a fortified plac 
which might not be available, you have got Hastings an 
Eastbourne and Brighton, and a number of small towns 
besides, each of which perhaps might be good for the 
feeding of their own inhabitants for a few days, but not 
more than a few days. 


3237. But I thought your point was as to the feeding 
of the invading army %—Yes, the invading army. It 
pounces on Brighton. Brighton has a population I sup- 
sae of about 200,000 now, and probably they have in 

righton at this moment four or five days’ full supplies, 
and, without going elsewhere, getting supplies from 
other sources, their means of supporting themselves, if 
they are let alone, would be nearly exhausted at the end 
of a week. Their means of supporting a similar invading 
force would be exhausted, say, in halt the time. 


3238. What quantity of supplies would they bring 
with them and land if they contemplated this 
invasion. Would they not bring some?—I should 
think they would probably bring and land at once two 
days’ supphies. . 


3239. Not more?—And that they would have in the 
ships, and land as soon as the force was landed, a week’s 
supply. But that would only keep them on the shore. 
They would not have transport for it. They would have to 
depend on either getting possession of the railways or 
on the very moderate amount of transport which they 
could seize. 


3240. (Chairman.) That would cover the prospects of 
subsistence of an invader in the United Kingdom ?— 
Yes; it is rather a question of an advance from the 
coast ; but [ think the invader would have very great 
difficulty in keeping his force alive. His communications 
with his own country would be extremely uncertain at 
the very best, and would probably be very shortly 
interrupted, and then he would be entirely dependent 
on what he could pick up in the United Kingdom 
within a very short distance of the coast; and that 
would not last very long. 


3241. Then your next point is, the main objective of 
the invasion!—There is no doubt that the main 
objective would be London—not a shadow of doubt. 
Any other objective would be sheer waste. Whether 
this country stands or falls will entirely depend on 
whether London is occupied or not. 1 look on the 
successful defence of London as being essential and 
vital to the defence of the country. 


3242. Then we come to your last point: the military 
forces and defences which we could oppose to the 
invader’?—That is a very large and a very tedious 
question to answer, and it is one on which the Com- 
mission might get very much better information from 
others than from me. I should rather answer specific 
questions on that, because to enter into an essay on the 
whole of our military forces, I think, would be rather 
beyond what the Commission weuld desire to interro- 
gate me about, 


invasion as a possibility or not !—Highly improbabl 
but possible. ‘here are so many conditions connecte: 
with it. I think there is no question but that a moment 
would be chosen when we had other aftiairs on our 
hands. I think it was rather a providential thing that 
we escaped from our difticulties in South Africa without 
having a more serious position of relations with 
European Powers; and it 1s quite evident that nothing 
saved us from that but our naval strength; it was not 
the unwillingness of several European Powers ; it was. 
their inability to cope with our naval power. And the 
moral, I think, of the whole investigation is, that no 
pains should be spared to assure that our Navy is amply 
sufficient to blockade an enemy’s ports and to fight him 
besides in an open sea. And t would add that behind 
all that it seems to me that it is indispensable that we 
should have in the United Kingdom a thoroughly reliable 
force which we can put in the field at a very short notice 
to oppose 150,000 men. 

3244. Why do you say indispensable if you regard 
the fleet as being the main factor which will make it so 
very improbable that a landing should take place} 
Because when one makes one’s preparations, one says to 
one’s self : there are various ways in which I may oppose 
this project. If 1 succeed in keeping the flotilla in the 
enemy’s ports they cannot touch me atall. IfI defeat 
it in the Channel there is an end of it. But if they 
came to the actual coast of England, I should try and 
prevent their landing, and if they do succeed in landing, 
at any cost defeat them before they arrive at London. 
For that reason I say that it is indispensable that we 
should not put the whole of our eggs in the naval basket. 
If it was merely a question of financial policy, it 
would be infinitely cheaper to defend this country, so 
far as the defence against invasion is concerned, by the 
Army than it would be by the Navy ; there is no sort of 
comparison at all. You could make absolutely certain of 
having your military force at a far less expense than you 
could have your naval force. We have got other 
reasons for maintaining a naval force, and as long as 
the naval force exists in a concrete and undefeated 
position, invasion is impossible ; but it is a very dear 
method of defending ourselves from invasion. 

3245. Then you would say that if you are to keep up 
a very strong fleet simply to defend. our coast, from a. 
financial point we had better sell a few ironclads and in- 
crease the nuniber of our troops !—We had much better 
economise by diminishing our fleet and increasing our 
military forces. That comes very largely into play. 
When you reckon in millions, that a battleship costx 
from a million to a million and a half, and then you turn 
round and ask my friend, Sir Ralph Knox, what you 
can have in the way of a military force fora million or @ 
million and a half, the comparison becomes rather 
astounding. 


3246. Of course the upkeep of a battleship is not a 
million and a half 1—No ; what the administrators ot 
this country would naturally do, would be to reckon up 
the cost of effecting the defence in the cheapest manner 
that they possibly could. If for a reasonable sum they 
can provide a military force which will give them 
a reasonably sound assurance that even if 150,000 men 
did land—London could be defended against them, and 
they could eventually be defeated ; and they were then to 
calculate what addition that sum would make to the 
british Navy, they would be rather surprised at the 
result. Then there area variety of other considera- 
tions that have to be taken into account. Entirely 
apart from the question of invasion we have to maintain 
military forces on a considerable scale ; and what I take 
it the Commission is mainly concerned in investigating 
is, the relation that these necessities and obligations and 
duties have, as bearing upon the Auxiliary Forees, upon 
the Militia and Volunteers, which head for head are so 
vastly cheaper than the Regular Forces, which can be 
employed all over the world. 

2247. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) You divide the invasions 
if I may call them so, of the country into three heads: @ 
raid, a small expedition, and a serious invasion. Is it 
likely that a small expedition of 50,000 men would be 
undertaken by an enemy ?—I think it is not improbable. 
Tf you dismiss from your mind altogether any question 
of humanity and loss of life, it would be very ‘ell worth 
while tor one of the great military nations of the con- 
tinent, if they were at war with us, to throw away 50,000 
men. The effect of an invasion of 50,000 men on this 
country would be very terrible indeed. I think the most 
prominent expression of opinion that I have ever heard 
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given about it is an opinion which was given before the 
Royal Commission on the Defences of the United 
Kingdom in 1859. A question was put to one witness 
as to what the consequence of an invasion would he, and 
the answer he gave was that “It must never be.” I 
think it would be a very desirable thing to put on your 
public records an extract from that evidence. [ will not 
read it all, because if the Commission desire the letter 
may be put in as an appendix ; but I will just read the 
final passage : “ We have ample means for self-defence 
in accumulated wealth and productive energies, sufticient 
to support all necessary expenditure ; in mechanical skill 
and appliances, and in abundance of mineral products 
which properly applied, must render us predominant in 
all the scientific machinery of mode in warfare ; in a 
people proud at heart of their country, attached to its 
free institutions, and whose courage and self-devotion 
have never been found to fail in the hour of trial. 
Negligence alone can bring about the calamity under 
discussion. Unless we suffer ourselves to be surprised 
we cannot be invaded with success. It is useless to 
-discuss what will occur, or what can be done after London 
has fallen into the hands of an invading foe. Theapathy, 
be it of the Government or of the people, which renders 
the occurrence of such a catastrophe possible, will not 
afterwards enable the country, enfeebled, dispirited, and 
disorganized by the loss of its capital, to redeem the fatal 
error. In short we have a stake at issue, in the property, 
the happiness, and the free institutions to he protected, 
in the plunder, the misery, and the degradation to be 
averted, which may well call forth all our energies. We 
have means for defence of every kind ; national wealth, 
engineering skill, personal courage amply sutticient to 
secure our safety. We have warning more than enough 
to awake our vigilance. If we prove too apathetic to take 
the necessary precautions or make the requisite etforts ; 
-or too short sighted and selfish to submit to the necessary 
sacrifice ; we must bow to the fate which the whole world 
will declare that we have deserved.” That is Lord 


Overstone’s evidence. 

3248. (Sir Ralph Knor). We are in a sorry plight, are 
we not if it is impossible for the Navy to defend us, and 
it is also impossible for the Army to prevent the enemy 
landing ?—Impossibility in human affuirs is entirely a 
matter of question,—-there is nothing absolute. You may 
have an approaching curve to certainty, but you never 


attain certainty. 


3249, Is that a reasonable hypothesis to proceed upon, 
think the reasonable 


that impossibility —No, I 
hypothesis is: if one method of defence may fail you, 
do not trust to one alone ; trust to more than one. 

3250. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Then you think it would 
be worth while for an enemy, at the risk of destruction 
by our fleet, to land a force of 50,000 men on any part of 
our coast 1—Yes. 

3251. Or must it necessartly be near London ; those 
remarks J gather refer mostly to London. Do you think 
it would be worth their while to land it at any part of 
the coast at: whatever risk 1--Yes, I conceive that the 
landing of 50,000 hostile troops in the United Kingdom 
would create such a financial and commercial déAdcle in 
London, that the consequences would be reckoned by 
thousands of millions. 

3252, But it is more likely that a foreign foe would 
seek to land a larger expedition, because by that he 
would gain a more permanent success }—No, T think he 
would try a number of little expeditions, I will give 
you an example: Several of our ship-building ports are 
ina dangerous condition. The defences are small, and a 
raid of 5,000 men against one of them would do us 
incalculable damage. 

3253. I was talking of a force of 50,000 men, I have not 
‘come to the smaller raids ?--The 50,000 would of course 
be used not for local purposes, but for an attack on 
London. 

3254. And you think a force_of 50,000 men would 
have no chance of getting near London ?—Certainly it 
would get near London, and scare London immensely 
I think it would not be a positive danger. It would be 
worth the risk. 

3255. Supposing a force of 50,000 men were landed at 
the nearest point of London, which I suppose would be 
Brighton, how long would it take to get to the line of 
defences round London 1—Two days. 

3256. (Str Ralph Knox.) Then their food would be up 
hy that time, according to your calculation }--It would 
be precarious. 


3257. They would have no more food }-They would 
have two or three days’ food in Brighton and two or 


three days’ with them, and they would have, perhaps, a SirJ.Ardugh, 
17 June, 1903. 


week’s food in their ships, which they would land and 


carry on as best they could. 

3258. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Then you consider that 
smal] raids upon the principal seaports are a real danger 4 
—I think they are a very real danger. 

3259. Perhaps you will say what you were going to 
say about the ports ?—I suggest that a very small force 
indeed would suffice to create an immense amount of 
damage in the shipbuilding ports, like the Tyne, the 
Humber, the Clyde, and Barrow, and so on because it 
would be worth while making a good deal of sacrifice to 
try and destroy these ports, which are quite essential to 
the existence of our navy. 

3260. Then that points, of course, to all these ports 
being put in a very strong defensive position—the whole 
of the ports round the country practically 3—They might 
be included in the general project of defence. Ido not 
mean that they should be put in a very strong defensive 
position, but they should be secured against raids. 


3261. Not merely at the naval bases, but at all im- 

portant ports 1—Yex, at all the important ports. We 
ave many battleships building at this moment in ports 

which are practically unprotected. 

3262-7, You do not think that there would be a 
dangerous invasion, that is, one of 150,000 men or there- 
abouts, so long ag we had command of the sea ?—I am 
certain there would not, so long as we had command of 


the sea. a 

3268. I suppose what you mean by a small raid would 
not, require bran ports at all, but would be done by 
cruisers 7—Probably it would be done by cruisers. 

3269. Then in an invasion of 150,000 men, they would 
not start all from one port of course—they could, not 
start all from one port }—-I put the maximum limit of 
150,000 men as the utmost that either France or Ger- 
many could do. 

3270. From all their ports 7—The utmost. 

3271, From all their perts 7—From all their ports, and 
with long preparation 

3272. I suppose you would call it a very desperate 
scheme indeed if they tried to land a large army here 
without a convoy ?—I do not think they would dare to 
do it unless our fleet had been very recently and very 
decisively defeated. 

3273. I think it was suggested that our fleet might be 
taken away, decoyed away by the enemy’s fleet, and that 
in their absence an invading force might attempt to 


come across without a convoy. Do you think it 1s 
possible 1 nh I contemplate 


} Well, the naval defence whic’ 
includes blockading the enemy’s ports. 
3974. I think you said that a force of 50,000 men could 
be got together abroad in comparatively a few days 1— 
Yes, within a few days. As a matter of fact, whenever 
the autumn manceuvres are going on abroad they put 
their hands on more than 59,000 men in even two or 


three days. 

3275. Would that include giving them time for fitting 
up the vessels ?—I do not think they would endeavour 
to have any fittings at all for as many as 50,000 men. 

3276. That would give them time for putting on 
board the horses, guns, transport and everything 7— 
The time for providing the men is quite a different 
thing from the time for embarking them. 

3277. I mean the time for embarking them ?—The 
time for embarking 50,000 men I should say would not 
be less than a week from the time of notice being given. 
8 But assuming the troops to be within a com- 
aratively short distance ?—The troops would be ready 
long before the ships. 

3279. You think the ships could be fitted up for a 
force of 50,000 men in a week 7-—Yes. 

3280, Would they bring horses ?—A limited number of 


horses, 

3281. The ships would require fitting for them 7--I 
think they wonld run a great deal ot risk, and just 
shove the horses on, and take their chauce. Iam 
sure they would never attempt invasion except in cali 
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weather. I would just mention one instance. Baker 
Pasha commanded the Turkish force which was defend- 
ing Sofia against the Russians in 1877. He was over- 

wered there, and the Turks had to retreat across the 

hodope to the shores of the Agean. All the Turkish 
ships they could get together were shoved into Kavala, 
and as this force got down to Kavala they were marched 
on board the ships until the ships would hold no more, 
they were simply crammed in, horses, guns, men, and 
everything else. That force was successfully transported 
across the /Egean through the Dardanelles and _ to 
the Bosphorus. I will not say without any trouble, but 
there was no complaiat. I do not think any of the 
Turkish soldiers uttered a complaint about the manner 
of transport, and there was very little loss ; there were 
very few horses lost and very few men lost. What the 
tonnage was ncbody has ever been able to say, but I 
should say, reckoning by men, that the men had not gut 
more than one-third and one-fourth of a ton per man ; 
they were simply packed like herrings in a barrel. t 
saw one of the ships disembark ; they were packed as 
one might say they would be on an over crowded excur- 
sion steamer. And that is the sort of thing that would 
happen between the English and French coast, of course. 
They would shove every man on board they possibly 
could, if it was a matter of merely a few hours 
across, 


3282. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) And would they pack 
the horses in the same way 1—And the horses in the same 
way. 


3283. (Sir Ralph Knox.) But they could not all come 
from a place that was only a couple of hours across 1—It 
would be merely fromstarting from the shore to arriving at 
the shore. But the operation however short the trans- 
port would be, would take many hours. 


3284, (Str Coleridge Grove.) Do you remember what 
the length of the Turkish transit was, the length of the 
sea that you have jnst been speaking of, for the 
Turkish troops—30 hours 1—I should say it would be 
about 12 hours or 15 hours from Kavala to the Darda- 
nelles, and another 12 hours from the entrance to the 
Dardanelles to Constantinople, a good 24 hours. 1 dare- 
say a good many of them were on those ships for two or 
three days. 


3285. (Chairman.) And that would not be rq good 
reparation for disembarkation in an enemy’s country !— 
0. 


3286. (Lieut.-Colones Llewellyn.) And they had to 
swim ashore {—No. 


3287. (Chairman.) An invader would hardly pack the 
ships in that way. This was when they were retreating 
to their own base 1—Just 39. 


3288. (Str Ralph Knov.) What force do you think we 
ought to have in this country to defend ourselves as we 
ought to do against the 150,000 men you put as the 
maximum t—What is almost certain to happen is that 
if an invasion is ever attempted it will be attempted 
when our hands are full elsewhere, that is to say, when 
the great bulk of the Regular Army is out of the 
country somewhere else. 


3289. Then you think that it is possible at all events— 
we must put it in that way—that our Regular Army, or 
practically the whole of it, would be out of this country 
when an invasion was a possibility 1—I think it is highly 
probable. 


3290. Then what force do you think we ought to 
have in this country in order to satisfactorily defend 
ourselves against this 150,000 men?—You mean 
Regulars, Militia, and Volunteers? - 


3291. Composed as you like ?—That is rather difficult 
to specify, because it depends on the way you arrange 
them. 


3292. Supposing you say all Regulars!—I should 
be content with our present establishment if it was 
differently organised. 


3293. But supposing it is out of the country,—you 
have assumed that it is gone away 1--Yes, I am taking 
that into account. I should be content with our present 
establishment if it was organised in a different 
manner. 


3294, But if our Regular forces were out of the 
country, they would not be available ?--No, I am dis- 
tinctly allowing for that. 

3295. Assuming that we have only Auxiliary forces 1— 
Not all of course ; there would be a residue. But what 
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Thad in my mind is this: That my conviction of the 


proper mode of dealing with the Regular forces, if we- 


are involved in war, is, that for every battalion that 
goes out of the country in excess of those which are 
normally on foreign service, another battalion should 
immediately spring up and take its place. And that I 
conceive to be perfectly possible. 


3296. It is contemplated, according to our ordinary 
principles, that we immediately tnobilise the Militia 
attalions?—But that is robbing Peter to 
that is diminishing the Militia to call the Militia 
battalion, say, a Regular battalion, to let it step out of 
its Militia cadre and step into the Regular cadre. That 
is not at all what I niean. What I mean is that the 
organisation of the military forces should be such that 


if a battalion in excess of the normal number which is. 


out of the country is sent away, another battalion should 
be created to take its place at once. 


3297, You mean recruits should be raised 1—No; it 
means a great deal of organisation ; it means that the 


organisation should be such that you should be able to- 


put your hand on another battalion to take its place. 


3298. But how can you do that if it is not in existence? 
~—That is a long story. I have propounded it once 
already. 


3299. You mean that you would have a cadre in 
existence ?—I would have tle cadre of another battalion 
uite ready. I will give you an example. Take the 
Guards :in the Guards the modifications of the existing 
arrangement in sucha manner that you can have another 
battalion ready is very easy indeed. The Guards are not 
subject to the difficulty of foreign service. Consequently 
they can have a very much larger reterve than would be 
the case with any battalion of Infantry of the Line. I 
assume that a large reserve exists. You want also the 
cadre. What I desire to have in the Guards is, instead of 
having an eight-company cadre in the battalion, to have 
a ten-company cadre, as they formerly had. You will 
recollect that the ten-company establishment was 
abolished about thirty years ago. On mobilisation of a 
battalion to go out of the country you take the two extra 
cadres of companies and leave them behind. If, say 
half the Guards go away, you would have four company 
cadres remaining to form your other battalion ; if onlya 
quarter of them went away, you would have complete 
eight-company cadres, and you have plenty of men in 
the Reserve to fill them up. With the Infantry of the 
Line the manner of providing for replacing Service 
battalions which have gone out of the country in excess 
of the normal establishment would be more difficult and 
different. 


3300. What you really propose is that we should have 
a reserve at any rate large enough not only to complete 
the battalions that might be sent abroad, but also to 
form other battalions to replace them ?—Yes. 


3301. And that there should be a surplus of officers 
and non-commissioned ofticers in the battalion ordinarily 
maintained towards forming the cadre of the new regi- 
ment 1—Yes. In the Infantry of the Line the manner in 
which I contemplated getting a large proportion of the 
men was by arranging that each Militia battalion should 
have one company earmarked for this purpose. 


3302. For the purpose of what 1—For the purpose of 
being passed over to the bactalion which was raised to 
replace the Regular batta'ion which had gone out of the 
country. 


3303. Then you rely upon the Militia to that extent? 
—To that extent, and no more. 


3304. (Earl of March.) And is that company for 
home service only, or on any spveial conditions }—For 
general service. 


3305. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Then that would be robbin, 
Peter, as you said just now, if the Militix was to be look 
uponatal] to make up these new batt «jens ?---No, because 
a part of the scheme was a solid res: for the Militia ; 
so that although you deprived yo::r a battalion of 
a company and its cadre, the re-crvs would be ready 
there to replace it. 


3306. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellun.) 


What Reserve 


The Militia Reserve. I do not mn the present Militia 
Reserve, but a real Reserve for ti: Militia. 

3307. (Str Ralph Knor.) Put +t li what total force 
would you think necessary to d tem the country against 


this 150,000 men—300,000 Tt vcr. bu over 300,000 ;. 


ay Paul ;. 
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I should think nearer 600,000—500,000 or 600,000. We 
ave a very large number of garrisons and we have 
Ireland and so on to consider. 

3308. Do you think that any very large number of 
regular battalions could be raised in the way in which 
you propose to contend against this force ?—No, not on 
a mere emergency ; but we generally enter into a war 
on a definite scale; we send an expedition of say an 
Army Corps. That means that you would have to consider 
how you could replace the units of an Army Corps. 

3309. But what I want to get at is, what total force 
we should want in this country in order to effectually 
defend ourselves against this 150,000 men. You say 
now, roughly, 600,000 men?—That is subject to correction, 
becrupe T have not made any calculations, and these 
matters all depend on calculations. 

3310. But of that force how many do you think should 
be Regular troops or Regular Reserve men, or made u 
in the way you proposed ?~I think we might be placed: 
in such a position that we should practically have no 
Regular troops at all. 

3311. Under these circumstances do you think we 
could rely upon the Militia and Volunteers as they are 
at the present moment 7—No. 

3312. What would you do with them in order that 
we might rely upon them ?—I should increase the 
efficiency of the Militia very considerably indeed. 

3313. And the Volunteers ?—The Volunteers I do 
not think you can exact very much more from. 

3314. From the Militia establishment, plus such 
Teserves as are now contemplated, you may roughly 
take it, I suppose, that you cannot raise much more 
than 120,000 ; because there would be a lot of recruits 
in the forcee—120,000 Militia ?—I do not think you will 
get more than 120,000 out of the Militia, as at present 
organised, 

3315, Then it would be necessary to get a good 
number out of the Volunteers in order to present a 
front against the 150,005 men, would it not ?—Yes. 
There are a very large number of very good battalions 
in the Volunteers, I think a much larger number than 
most people have any conception of. 

3316. The Volunteers, as you know, can be mobilised 
now on the announcement of an emergency ; that 
is a recent alteration; they were only liable to be 
called out in case of threatened invasion, whereas now 
they can be called out under exactly the same conditions 
as the Militia or the Army Reserve. Supposing they 
were called out, do you think that on being called 
out and with the amount of training they would get 
immediately, they would be fit to appear in the Line 7— 
No. 


3317. What do you think we ought to do with them in 
order to make them fit to appear in the Line ?—I think 
we should put them in camps to go on with their 
training, 

3313, But how long do you think it would be before 
they would be fit to be used in the Line to meet this force 
of 150,000 men ?—I should say not less than a month. 
They would be able to be used at once in defensive 
Positions, but to manoeuvre I think they would require 
a month’s training. 

3319, Have you seen very many Volunteer corps 
under training 7—Yes, I have often lived in camps with 
Volunteer corps purposely. 

3320. And you think that excluding their recruits, 
as it were, they are of such metal that in a monththey 
would be respectable troops ?~Yes. 

3321. But would not a month according to your calcu- 
lations be rather a fortnight too late7—No, not 
necessarily ; I think we should have for a large invasion 
a large notice. 

Of what extent ?—It would be quite impossible 

her France or Germany, or any European power, 
to commence the preparations for the transport of 
100,040 tons of shipping without our knowing it. 


3324. And therefore if we proceeded sharply and got 
the necessary measures through the House of Commons 
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etc., etc., by the time the actual invasion was upon our, 
shores we should have a good number of Volunteer corps 


Major- 


General 


at all events fit to take their place in defensive positions, SirJ. Ardagh 


and some of them in the front line ?—Yes. There area 


good many carps 
good as the Militia battalions, except that there is always 
a far greater solidity and uniformity among the ranks of 
the Militia than there is in the ranks of the Volunteers, 
because the Volunteers are more intelligent men and 
they think for themselves; and the Militia are much 
more biddab!e and amenable to discipline. 


3325. The Volunteers are not accustomed to be 


together for any lengthened time under military law, . 


and so forth, as the Militia are }—No. 


3326. But they would be if they were called out under 
these circumstances !— Yes. 

3327. And you think they would pick up the neccssary 
discipline in a comparatively short time !—I think they 
would pick it up quicker than the corresponding units in 
the militia. 

3328. Do you think there would be sufficient cohesive- 
ness about them in a month to make them fairly reliable 
troops against a continental enemy ?—Hardly. It 
appears to me that the general tendency of the British 
pe lic is to overrate the training of continental troops. 

‘he continental troops are not such very fine fellows as 
a certain number of their admirers in this country 
would make out. Most of them only serve for two 
years. They are kept at it of course hammer 
and tongs most of that time, but the raw material is not 
very uniformly good. 

3329, Still it is nearly the whole population ; it consists 
of people of all grades and conditions of life ?—Then 
when you get in the whole population your reservist 
after all is a bit rusty. 

3330. But still they have been two years together, 
whereas our Volunteers whom we have been talking 
about just now have been a comparatively short time 
together ?—That is true. 

3331. But yet you would be prepared to rely upon a 
Volunteer corps if it had two or three months’ training 
at all events ?—Yes, I should rely on the rank and file. 
The officers are the great difficulty. 


3332, Assuming that you can get over that difficulty of 
officers, you think then that such a training as that 
would be sufficient 7—I am afraid there is no getting 
over it without money. 

3333. But how would you expend it ?—The position 
of an officer of Volunteers who comes out to serve his 
limited time, has this certainty attached to it, that he 
cannot possibly do it without spending a great deal of 
money out of his own pocket; it is absolutely im- 
possible. 

3334. I was not asking you about how to find the 
officers. But assuming that we can solve the difficulty 
as regards the officers, and get these corps efticiently 
commanded, vou would then think that a Volunteer 
corps on mobilisation in an emergency, if you had two 
or three months to pull it together, would be in good 
condition to meet the enemy that is invading us }—I 
should not like to put them in the first Line or com- 
pare them with Regular troops. 

3335. No, but their position is this. We are assum- 
ing that we have no Hegular troops—that is the 
hypothesis ; otherwise we should not be invaded, 
according to your idea—and we have to rely upon the 
Auxiliary forces only 7—Yes. 

3336. And the Militia we assume are all right. We 
have only 100,000 men, and 150,000 men are facing 
us. What position are we in as regards the 
Volunteers ?—I do not think you can ever expect the 
Volunteers, without prolonged experience, to come up 
to the same stamp as the Regulars and the Militia. 
One of the very greatest difticulties about the Vohun- 
teers is the fact of their intelligence and their independ- 
ence. If you take a Prussian soldier, he knows that 
if he commits any act of disobedience, or any military 
offence, he is sure to be punished for it, probably on the 
spot, withont any hesitation: and that if he does it in 
the field he is just as likely to have a sword run 


through him as not. That would never apply to our 
Volunteers. You can never get them to such a frame 
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of .mind as that when an order is given to them they 
know it must be obeyed at once. 


3337. Then you do not think that any time would 


17June,1903, take the intelligence and independence out of them t— 


No. Of course a big prolonged war, like the American 
Civil War, reduces the rank and file to a certain amount 
of discipline ; but it takes a long time. 


3338. I think your conclusion is, that we cannot rely 
upon the Volunteers at all to bea portion of the force 
which will resist the invasion of the 150,000 men ?—Not 
in the Line, but in positions you can. 


3339. Should we not want a force equal in numbers to 
appear in the line against the invading force !—A very 
large number of our soldiers in such an event would not 
be employed in the force which was destined to resist 
the invader. We have quantities of garrisons and 
quantities of positions which merely reyuire to be occu- 
pied by what you may call sedentary troups. 

3340. You have said, of course, that we shall want a 
very large force, including those defensive garrisons, 
which absorb 2 certain number of your 500,000 or 600,000 
men. But we want a force to fight the 150,000 men, and 
we have assumed that we have only 100,000 Militiamen. 
What must we have besides in order to make an 
efficient defence {—I suggest to you the organisation of 
your Regular Army in such a way that you can sub- 
stitute fresh battalions when you turn out anything 
beyond the normal. 


3341. Out of an increased Reserve of Regular 
soldiers. If you had 100,000 Militiamen, and you 
made 50,000 men of these Regular battalions that you 
conld raise, do you think that would be sutticient to put 
into the line against the invader 7—No. 


3342. Then what must we have besides 1—We ought 
to have a preponderating number. 


3343. We ought to have 200,000? — At least, 
200,000, in line. 


3344. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) I only want to ask just 
two questions to see whether [ have gathered the gist 
of your evidence aright. I take it that you consider 
that the defence of this country against invasion rests, 
in the first instance, on the Fleet /—Yes. 


3345. And secondly, upon such a home defence 
army as we have for that purpose 1—Yes. 


3346. And that you think that although the fleet in 
all probability would be sufficient to defend the country, 
it would not do to rely on it alone, but that we ought 
to have the army behind ?—I think it would not do to 
rely alone on the Fleet, for more than one reason : that 
if you raised the force of the Fleet to such a level as 
would give you a very fair certainty that the Fleet was 
sutticient, the cost of that Fleet would be preposterous. 
You would get better value by falling back on your 
tnilitary forces. 


3347. Therefore, on the whole, you think that it is 
wise and desirable that we should have a home defence 
army ?--I think it is wise and desirable, and I should 
go so far as saying that it is indispensable. I ask 
you what would occur if we had not a home defence 
army and we were threatened with invasion. Every 
town on the coasts of the United Kingdom would be 
clamouring to the Admiralty to have a ship sent for 
its own special protection, and the outery on the part 
of the public at large would be so. great that the 
Channel fleet and the Home fleet would never be 
allowed to leave the sheres of England. 


3348. I quite agree. And without going into the 
composition of that Home Defence Army, as to whether 
it should be Regulars, Militia, or Volunteers, or a com- 
bination of them all, may [ take it that you think it 
onght to be so organised and of such a strength as to 
be able to furnish the garrisons that are required, 
and, in addition, to be able to meet a foreign army 
of 150,000 men 1—Yes. 

3349. That that is a duty that might fall upon it, 
and a contingency which we might be called upon to 
meet /—Yes; it would be useless to have any force 
which did not come up to those conditions. 

3350. I am asking this, not because I want to go 
into any details, but merely as a measure of what our 
force should be, and Iam endeavouring to arrive at 
that by ascertaining what it would be called upon to 


do 1—Yes, to furnish the garrisons, to be able to main- 
tain order by assisting the police of the country, and 
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to furnish a force which would take the field against 
this 150,000 men. 

3351. (Colonel O'Callaghan- Westropp.) I only want to 
ask you one question. You told us that an invading 
force would probably not encumber itself very much 
with Cavalry. I think I understood that from you? 
—No, I think they would not. The horses are much 
more difficult to deal with than the men. 


3352. Of course, in an invasion, speed, both in the 
embarkation and in the delivering of the blow atter 
disembarkation, would be of the utmost importance 
to an invader }—Yes. 

3353. Cavalry I take it would, in a good part of 
England, fenced and timbered as it is, happily be very 
much cramped and not able to work as it does on the 
Continent ?—Yes, by far the largest part of the whole 
of the United Kingdom, and far the largest part of the 
most vulnerable portion of it, that is to say, the portion 
which is east and south and south-west of London, is 
impossible for the movements of Cavalry, once you get 
off the South Downs. . 


3354. And yet, having regard to the fact that an 
invading enemy would have to strike quickly, do you 
think there would be danger of him using Cycle Corps 
very largely for such purposes as, say, seizing railway 
junctions 7—I think he would try. it on a very large 
scale. 


3355. And in fact a cycle would command double the 
pace, and occupy out of all comparison less room on a 
ship than a horse 7—Yes. 


3356. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) May I ask, did. your 
remarks apply to Artillery too? Would the invader 
bring over his full complement of guns, do you 
suppose 1—No, I do not think he would. 

3357. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) With regard to the 
Volunteers, you said, I think, that under present cir- 
cumstances you cannot exact much more efficiency from 
them ?—I do not think you can. 

3358. And that points perhaps to their being induced 
to take further steps to render themselves efficient 
possibly by way of greater money allowances to the men 
when they are out. Is that what you mean ?—I am 
not very much disposed to increase the money grant to 
the Volunteers or to insist on a higher degree of 
efficiency, because I think it is inconsistent with their 
capacity. If you strain voluntary effort too much it 
breaks. If I had more money to spend I should spend 
it on the Militia. 

3359. (Earl of March.) Is that partly on the ground 
that the organisation of the Militia is more assimilated 
to that of the Army, and you would get a handier force 
from that point of view; or why do you say that }— 
The Militia force is absolutely reliable; you can put 
your hand on it, you know it is there, and it will come 
out. 

3360. But it is only there in establishment; at pre- 
sent it is not there in actual numbers ?—But if you spend 
your money on it and really ensure that its establish- 
ment is full and its training is complete, then you make 
a reliable force of it. You cannot do that with the 
Volunteers. 


3361. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) And you would not 
spend any more money on the Volunteers 7—No. 


3362. Is there any other way in which you think the 
Volunteers could be rendered useful by any other 
system ?7—They are already worked up into units as 
large as a brigade, but I think a good deal of neglect 
shown to the brigade system. They are not really 
trained in brigades, or very few of them. 


3363. I think they are all trained in brigades now !— 
Are they ? 


3364. Yes. Then you would spend no more money 
on them, but you would endeavour to train them 
better 1—I would endeavour to train them better. If 
could not train a brigade decently one year I should 
try and have it out every other year. But I think that 
if we have money at our disposal for improving out 
military position, the first place to devote it to is the 
Militia. 

3365. (Earl of March.) May I ask a question on 
that / Would you train the Militia toa higher state of 
efticiency than they are now, with the idea of keeping 
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them solely for home defence or for using them partly 
as they were used during the African war 1—Certainly, 
for both. 

3366. Then how do you get over this difficulty. If 
you are going to have them liable for foreign service 
how will you keep up the establishment when they are 
called upon for home defence 1—Theoretically we have 
never beld them to be liable for foreign service, because 
the spirit of the Militia is such that they have never 
offered any difficulty about serving abroad, and until 
that difficulty presents itself I do not think any legisla- 
tion is necessary. I have no doubt that if there were 
a war abroad to-morrow, the Militia would show exactly 
the same alacrity in volunteering to go as they did 
during the South African War. 

3367. You do not think it neccssary to impoge any 
condition on their enlistment?—No. You must 
bear in mind that that condition could be imposed in a 
moment by Parliament. 

336%, Yes, but it is a question, is it not, whether a 
condition suddenly imposed like that would be so 
palatable as one voluntarily entered into }—That is quite 
true in theory ; but I have no apprehension about it in 


practice. 

3369, But considering the possibility that the Militia 
might be largely called upon for home defence in the 
event of invasion, you would still be prepared to trust 
to them to fill up the ranks of the Regular Army 
abroad, as they did in the last three or four years 1~I 
do not like the idea at all of depleting the Militia to fill 
up the ranks of the Regular Army. I should like to 
employ the Militia by units, and to ensure that those 
units should be given an opportunity of fit and suitable 
training, but I do not like the notion of weeding 
and depleting a Militia battalion for the sake of sup- 
plying recruits to the Regular Army. 

3370. (Sir Ralph Knox.) But you did propose to take 
a company of a Militia battalion and throw it into the 
Regular battalion 7—To earmark one cadre out of the 
battalion. 

3371. (Earl of March). That company would 
probably be the pick of the basket, would it not, to use 
a common expression ?—No doubt it would, but as long 
as that company was in the battalion it would be an 
example to it. 

3372, But the moment you take that company and 
send it away your example is gone 7—Yes, I admit all 
that certainly ; but you must consider the case of your 
line battalion too. When you mobilise your Line bat- 
talion you get rid of a number of inefticient people, and 
you get ina number of partially trained people. The 
fact is, you have to submit yourself to certain disabilities 
for economical reasons, and all you can do is to make 
the best of the materials which are at your disposal. 

3373. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) In your statement as 
to the probability of invasion, you pointed out that in 
your opinion France and Germany were the only 
Powers that could attempt it, and that either of them 
could under certain conditions, though you thought it 
improbable 7—Yes. 

3374. Ought we not to consider as a_ possibility, 
Perhaps a remote possibility, that those two Powers 
might combine, and if so would not that make the 
danger very much greater ?—Undoubtedly. 

_ 3375, Then you thought that the object of any force 
i any serious invasion would be London ?7—Yes. 

3376. I think you said that it would be sheer waste 

of time to think of any other objective 7—Yes. 
, 3877. Do you exclude from that this idea: That a 
foree having landed with the ultimate object of making 
its way to London and finding itself, say, likely to be 
struck from a flank, would not the comniander of that 
foree be likely to take as his temporary objective that 
force on his flank and to strike it away 1—No. 

3378, Then when you say that London is the only 
objective you mean’ that the ultimate object of the 
operations would be to attack London ?1— Yes. 

‘ 3379. We have had a paper sent us from the War 
tice in which these words oceur : Surplus Volunteers 
have been assigned to defensive positions round London.” 
T think you have been interested in those defensive 
Positions for some time ?—Yes, for a long time. I 
stirted the thing, 
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3380. We are not at present, I think, quite clear as to 
whether those defensive positions are still part of the 


very important part. Nature, south of London 
decided the question for as ; i@ has provided us with the 
chalk escarpment: and a very cursory inspection of 
the country south of London is sufficient to convince 
one that there, and there only, is the place for the passive 
defence of London. 

3381. The original plan, if I remember aright, was 
that in those positions a certain number of guns should 
be mounted in charge of Volunteer oftivers, and a certain 
number of brigades or bodies of Volunteer Infantry 
should be moved into those positions ?--The guns were 
to be found by the Volunteer batteries: they were to 
be horsed and to be manned by the Volunteer Artillery. 
They were not to remain permanently stored up in the 
positions—perhaps some of them might be—but the 
great bulk of these guns were intended to be, and as a 
matter of fact are. distributed throughout the conntry 
to the corps of Volunteer Artillery. They were all in- 
tended to come down and sit on the chalk escarpment, 
or on the east coast, where these passive defences of 
Loudon were to be organised. 

3382. Then the plan was, I take it, that those positions 
were to be held by Volunteers, while there was a more 
mobile force opfensting directly against the enemy ?— Yes, 
and provision for that was nade in the plan. The mobile 
force was to concentrate in front of the Volunteer line 
of passive defence. 

3383. And you are of opinion that that isan important 
and vital part of any plan of operations for the defence ? 
fink it is the most practical plan that we can 


—Yes, It ; ; 
propound for resisting an invasion. 


3384. Iam quite in agreement with you; I am only 
asking you questions to get this into our evidence. 
Then as regards this, there is one point on which 
circumstances have changed during the last few years. 
You may remember that at one time it was contemplated 
that, inasmuch as there was no legal power to call out 
the Volunteers except in case of actual or apprehended 
invasion, these positions should be occupied by the 
Volunteers at a period before the Volunteers had been 
called out for Military service, and as there was no legal 
power to put them all in there, it was proposed that a 
Volunteer corps should be called out by halves at a time 
and relieve each other }~Yes. 

3385. But perhaps you are aware that recently, a 
year or two ago, the Act was modified and the Volun- 
teers can now be called out in case of great emergency !— 
Yes; I agitated for several years about that question. 

3386, Then I suppose you would approve now of the- 
Volunteers being called out the moment there was a 
serious war with a first class Power ?—Yes; but I 
would let a half. or two-thirds, or three-quarters of 


them, so far as the London corps are concerned, go- 


home. 
3387. You still would do that ?—I still would do that. 

3388, Then one other point. You doubt the wisdom 
of trying to get more in the way of exertion out of the 
Volunteers at present, lest we should overstrain what 
can be done by voluntary effort —Yes. 

3389, Does that apply, do you think. to the Volunteer 
officers. Do not you think it would be desirable, if possible, 
to give the Volunteer officers extended opportunities of 
acquiring a military education {—I entirely agree with 
you. I do not think we treat the Volunteer ofticers 
fairly ; we do not give them enough chance of acquiring 
the education they want and which they are willing 
and anxious to get. 
= 3390. You have seen a good many Volunteer officers?— 

es. 

3391, And you find them quite willing, if possible. tu 
attain a more thoroughly military education than they 
can get at the present time ?—Qnite willing ; there is 
a very excellent spirit amongst them. 
_ 3392, And if that could be done, and if their wishes 
in that respect were met and they were encouraged in 
that direction, do you think that that would add a gocd 
deal to the military value of the whole Volunteer 
force 1—Yes, a great deal. 

3393. (Chairnern.) Do I rightly gather that you think 
that for the part the Volunteers should be called upon 
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to flay in the defence of the country, they are practically 
sufficiently efficient already 1—Well, I should like to see 
them improved ; but I think that we cannot make any 
greater denands upon the time of the Volunteers in 
general than we have made already. 

3394. Then you would be asking them to discharge 
functions for which you would not regard them as being 
properly efficient }—Yes. 

3395, That is an unsatisfactory state at the best, is it 
not {—It is an unsat‘sfactory state at the best, but I 
think you can get very good value for your money. 

3396. But hardly, if it does not come off when the 
crisis comes 1—My conception is that if there is going to 
be an invasion of this country, we shall feel the first 
pulsation of it a very long time beforehand. 


3397. What I gather you mean is, that if they are to 
be volunteers, they cannot be volunteers if you pay 
them thoroughly or compel them to serve !—Yes. 

3398. Have you directed your attention at all to either 
of those two means of increasing the force or the 
efficiency of it, whilst practically diminishing their num- 
bers !—If the alternative was placed before me : will you 
have 20%,000 or 300,000 volunteers who just know their 
drill and can manceuvre round, but have never perhaps 
had any practice in going into camp and who shoot 
rather badly; or will you have 100,000 men who are 
very much better, I would rather have the 300,000. 

3399. (Eurl of March.) You would rather have the 
300,000 men indifferently trained than the 100,000 men 
well trained 7—Yes. 

3400, (Chairman.) Precisely, why 1—Because I should 
have time to remedy the training of the 300,000 men ; 
but if I had only 100,000 men I could not add to 
them except perfectly raw material. 


3401. Then you rather speak of the Volunteers in 
that way, I take it, because you have in your mind so 
complete an extension of perfection of the Militia system 
that practically the Volunteers would not be very much 
required, is that so ?—Yes, I should even go further ; 
I should diminish the present efficiency of the Volun- 
teers if I foresaw that I could add to their numbers 
30 or 40 per cent. 

3402, You say if you had money to spend you would 
spend it on the Militia, Are you contemplating the 
ballot for the Militia as well, or not 7—No. 


3403. You would have no form of ballot?—No. I 
want to improve the Militia considerably, but not resort 
to compulsory service if possible. 

3404. You have no notion of ballot for the 
Militia 2—I suppose we may come to the ballot at some 
time or another. Ido not think there is a necessity 
for it within measureable distance of the present time. 
There is one advantage, of course, in putting your hand 
down firmly on the Volunteers, and that is, that if you 
have a ballot for the Militia you practically compel a 
great number to go into the Volunteers. A man will say 
to himself, if I go into the Militia at any rate I shall 
get paid for it, and I shall belong to an old established 
force ; but if I do not go into the Militia I shall have to 
become a Volunteer, public opinion or the ballot will 
force me to become a Volunteer and to spend out of my 
own savings money for the expenses which are incurred 
in camping and carrying on generally. For that reason 
1 think that perhaps the matter might have a different 
aspect if the ballot were in force for the Militia. 

3405. I gather your general idea of the Volunteer 
system is, that it should be a system to spread through- 
out the ranks of the young men of the country so far 
as possible the rudiments of military knowledge, in 
order that, should a crisis come, it may be hoped time 
will be found to improve them into an effective force ? 
—Yes. 

3406. And the better todo that you would have a 
gmall number thoroughly equipped ?—I should prefer 
a large number. I put it in this way. Take a colonel of 
Militia. If he were offered for his regiment 300 Volun- 
teers, how glad he would be to get them. 

3407. (Earl ef March.) You know there is a con- 
siderable shortage in the numbers of the Militia now }— 
The enrolled strength of the last 20 years is from 100,000 
to 105,009, and it has been from 13,0U0 to 30,000. short 
of the establishment, which has been about 123,000. 

3408. They are about 27,000 or 28,000 short now. 
Have you formed any idea as to how those numbers are 
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to be made up?--I do not think we pay our Militia 
enough. The attractions are not enough The wastage 
in Militia is very considerable. I shall illustrate it from 
the General Annual Returns of the British Army, a work 
of an extremely instructive character. I refer chiefly 
to the Return for the year 1898, which deals with normal 
years before the South African War, and I shall take the 
average of the ten years 1889 to 1898. 


1. The authorised establishment of the 


Militia averaged - - - 124,000 
2. The average number of men wanting to 

complete establishment, was - - 20,000 
3. The mean enrolled strength - - - 104,000 
4. But of these, there were actually present 

at the annual inspections, only = - - 94,000 


5. Of whom the so-called Militia Reserve, 
ze. 30,000 Militiamen who were ear- 
marked as engaged to form part of the 
Reserve of the Regular Army,amounted 
toabout - - - - - - 


27,000 
6. So that, upon mobilisation, the Militia 
could only put in the field, about - 67,000 
With a proportion absent on leave, of - 7,000 
Making in all - - - - - = 74,000 
7. The Militia Force enlists each year in 
fresh recruits - - - - - 38,000 
The number of deserters, who do not 
return, is = - - - - - = 8,000 
(Most of these desert in their first or 
second year of service.) 
8. This leaves a substantive increase of - 30,000 
9. But there is an annual loss, by those who 
join the Army, Navy and Marines, of - 14,000 
10. And the effective increase is therefore 
only - - - - - = 16,000 
11. To which should be added men who re- 
enlist, about - - - - - 2,000 
Making in all - - - - : - 18,000 
12. Against this is to be set off a small loss 
by death of 300 to 400, and petty causes —1,000 
13. And the number annually discharged on 
completion of service, and other causes 17,000 


This was an epitome of the normal condition of the 
Militia in peace time. Twenty per cent. of the recruits 
deserted or absented themselves ; 40 per cent. joined 
the Regular Forces ; and but 40 per cent. formed a real 
addition to the strength of the Militia ; of which, 30 per 
cent. was ear-marked as a Reserve for the Army, and 
was merely a deceptive addition to the numbers of the 
Militia. 

Since the decade in question, two very important 
ameliorations have been introduced into the organisation 
of the Militia, viz.:—The old Militia Reserve (for the 
Army) is suspended, and is now dying out ; and a new 
Militia Reserve of 50,000 (for the Militia) has been 
sanctioned. In the administration of the Militia, it is 
to be hoped that etticient control over the details of 
enlistment will diminish the inordinate waste due to 
desertion, absentees, and discharges for physical or moral 
reasons ; that the efficients, on completion of service, 
shall be retained in the new Militia Reserve, instead 
of being merged in the general population ; and, that 
moderation shall be exercised in employing the Militia 
asa recruiting ground for the Army. 

These matters are closely connected with finance— 
with the manner in which the money voted is distri- 
buted. A bounty in hand is attractive to the needy, the 
improvident, and the fraudulent. It is lightly got, and 
lightly gone ; and it is a temptation to desertion. An 
annuity or retaining fee commends itself to the honest 
and prudent, and encourages steady observance of an 
engagement. The position of the Militia soldier when 
out for training should not present an unfavourable 
contrast to that of the Regular. 


But the Militia officer's position also requires ame 
lioration, His remuneration is inadequate, and the 
opportunities afforded to him for learning the military 
profession are insufficient. The importance of imain- 
taining a really effective cadre of otticers is very great, 
and indeed can hardly be over-rated. 

T have mentioned these matters briefly and super 
ficially, in the belief that the Commission will take 
evidence upon them from others. The general conclusion 
at which I have arrived is, that without the ballot, it 1s 
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possible to raise the efficiency and increase the numbers 
of the Militia very considerably. Finally, I_ wish to 
point out that as a matter of account in the Estimates 
of the past, the Militia Vote has been saddled with a 
very large expenditure which has really been devoted to 
the enlistment and training of recruits for the Regular 
Army—officers as wel) as men—and to the maintenance 
of a Regular Army Reserve. The constitutional force 
is therefore made to appear—man for man—vastly more 
expensive than it really is. 

3409. That goes into a very large question }—It is, of 
course, a very large question. I can never recollect the 
time when the Militia were anything like up to 
establishment. 

3410, But they have been falling back much more in 
the last few years than they did 10 years ago 1—Yes. At 
the end of the Crimean War the Militia were very near 
the establishment. 

3411. The country regiments are those which show 
the biggest falling off. Those recruited in the large 
towns are in many cases in excess of their numbers. 
The supply is available in the large towns where it is 
not in the country 1—I am afraid the rural population 
generally is declining in numbers. 

3412. And do you think that you could offer sufticient 
inducements to make up that deficiency in the regiments 
recruited in the rural districts }—I doubt if we shall ever 
get the rural Militia regiments up to the strength that 
we once could ; but in the towns I think a very small 
addition to the attractions held out would fill up the 
deficiency. 

3413. In many of the towns they are considerably in 
excess of their numbers, but if you take the surplus of 
your town regiments and put them into your country 
regiments which are short you knock on the head the 
territorial system ’—Yes, that is very true; but I am 
afraid that the Militia will have to resort to town enlist- 
ments for the country regiments. There are not enough 
people in the country now to fill up ; it is an economical 
change. 

3414. And for that very reason the ballot would make 
it harder for the employers of labour to get the men 
they want as their permanent servants than they find it 
now even {—It would. 

3415, (Chairman.) Iam not quite sure that I draw 
your conclusions correctly from what you have said. I 
rather gather that you think we ought to be prepared 
for the landing of an army of 150,000 men of most 
efficient troops—that you think we ought to be prepared 
for that occuring at a_ moment when the country is 
practically denuded of Regular forces ; and that, there- 


fore, we must_trust entirely, or nearly entirely, to the 
Militia and Volunteers. You consider the present 


system for the Militia and Volunteers may meet such a SirJ. Ardagh, 


crisis without having recourse to compulsion? Wot 


that be putting it as you wish ?—Yes, that is it, but I 17 June, 1903. 


consider that further improvements in the organization, 
the numbers, and the attractions of the Militia are 
desirable. 

3416. Then you do not think we feel very safe. 
That is what it practically means ?—That is so. What 
I mainly desire in regard to our military organisation 
at present is, tosee my way to the provision of additional 
units to replace those sent out of the country: that 
should bea part of our regular organisation. I do not 
look upon the provisional battalions which were called 
into existence during the war as fulfilling that fune- 
tion in any way whatever ; they are a very rude method 
of endeavouring to replace the battalions sent out. 
But I think that by a scheme such as I have indicated 
you could arrange to have provisional battalions 
organised in such a way as that when you drew @ 
unit from your establishment at home you could replace 
it at once by putting into operation a scheme which 
had been devised for raising your provisional battalions. 

3417, (Earl of March.) Then to make that scheme 
satisfactory, do you suggest a reserve of officers; be- 
cause, as I daresay you know, one weak point ofa great 
many provisional battalions was that their officers 
were drawn from everywhere ?—Yes, I know the 
reserve of ofticera would require to be considerably altered 
from its present condition. A good many officers retire 
now who do not go into the reserve of officers at all, 
even while they are young. 

3418. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) In the War Office Memo- 
randum of the 11th of May there are defensive garri- 
sons, 150,000; for mobile force England, 120,000, and 
surplus Volunteers, we understand, 179,000?—Surplus 
Volunteers ? ; 

3419, Those are for the defence of London and de- 
fensive positions round Tondon, Eliminating the 
Volunteer proportion of the 120,000 mobile force, and 
limiting the Volunteer Force to defensive garrisons and 
other defences, would you be satisfied with the training 
they now have and what training they would get after 
they were called out ?—Yes, I think so; because if you 
insist on more training you will undoubtedly diminish 
the numbers. 

3420, That is to say, for the work they would 
have to do under this scheme, you think that training 
would be sufficient Yes, that would be sufficient, 
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they should take the place of the Line when the Line is 
called elsewhere, 

4422. Do you consider that the training of the 
Militia’ is sufficient to enable them to carry out the 
duties which in your epinion ought to be assigned to 
them !—No, I do not think so, either in the length of 
the training of the recruits or when the battalions 
come out for training. 


3423. In their present organisation, do you find 
some units in excess of their establishment and a large 
number under their establishment !—Yes, I took the 
trouble to go to the War Office yesterday, and I have 
got the latest state of the Militia. In Scotland there 
are eleven battalions under establishment, and two over ; 
in Ireland thereare 28 battalions, all below the establish- 
ment; in Wales there are four battalions under 
establishment, and one over; and in England there 
are 55 battalions under establishment, and 23 over. 


In the South of England all the battalions 
are under establishment except the 3rd West 
Surrey Regiment and the 4th East Surrey; 


in Lancashire there are eleven battalions all over 
establishment; in Yorkshire five battalions under 
establishment, and three over; in Warwickshire two 
battalions well over establishment, and in Staffurdshire 
four battalions over establishment; so that it is the 
centre of England which is the only place where they 
are over establishment, especially in Lancashire. Ireland 
is the worst. 

3424. As regards the territorial disposition of 
regiments, are there any changes in the organisation 
necessary ?—I think it should be entirely changed. 
Certainly in Ireland the county organisation is un- 
suited. May I give an instance in point? We will take 
the Connaught Rangers. The Connaught Rangers have to 
furnish two Line battalions, three Militia battalions, and 
a Militia Artillery regiment. The three Militia 
battalions of the Connaught Rangers are miserably 
under strength, and I should like to see two of them 
done away with. I think it is a useless expense keeping 
up the permanent staff, barracks, and lodging allowance 
for them, and only turning out perhaps 200 or 300 men 
at the utmost. I should like to see one Militia battalion 
instead of three---in fact, while we are on this point, may 
I say that I think one strong Militia battalion appears 
to me a much more satisfactory organisation for two 
Line battalions, than three very weak Militia battalions. 
I think an exception might be made in cases where the 
headquarters of battalions are in large towns like 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, Glaxgow, and Belfast. 
There, I think, you might have two Militia battalions, 
and you might keep them up to strength. 


3425. (The Earl of March.) May I ask why there are 
three Connaught Militia battalions 7—Because it is the 
old county system. ‘There are different counties that 
furnish the Connaught Rangers, and I have them here. 
Itis the 88th Regimental District that furnishes the 
8rd, 4th, and 5th Connaught Rangers and the Sligo 
Garrison Artillery. Castlebar is the headquarters of 
one Militia battalion. Galway of another, and Boyle of 
another ; it isa very large area, and the population is 
very small. 

3426. Originally it was much larger 1—Yes. 

3427. (Lord Grenfell.) And_ those battalions were 
based on the population?—Yes ; it has never been 
changed since the Militia were first organised. I would 
like to see the Militia territorialised, and I think it 
would be far better. By that I mean breaking up the 
county organisation and having them recruited in the 
same district in which the Line recruits are recruited ; 
and in the event of their not being able to get recruits 
even for the one battalion, I would suggest that general 
recruiting be allowed in the large towns in Ireland for 
them. Have I made that answer clear? 


3428, (Chairman.) I think so. Would you recom- 
mend that they should be disbanded or amalgamated 
with other battalions {—I think they should be amal- 
gamated in one battalion—that is to say, that the 4th 
and 5th battalions of the Connaught Rangers should be 
formed into one battalion with the 3rd Connaught 
Rangers, the 1st and 2nd being the Line battalions and 
the 3rd would be the Militia battalion. 


3429. (Lord Grenfell.) Are the officers very short, 
too 1—Yes, they are short of officers. We have great 
difficulty in getting officers in Ireland, and a very large 
number of the ofticers of the Irish regiments are 
Englishmen and Scotchmen, and some are Highlanders. 
A very large proportion do not live in the country at all. 
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3430. (Chatrman.) Is there any marked difference 
between the battalions in towns and in the country — 
Amongst the officers ? 


3431, No, as regards recruiting and strength t—It is 
better in towns— Belfast, for instance. Belfast is about 
the largest recruiting area that we have in Ireland. 


3432. Has your Royal Highness any special views 

i regard to the brigade organisation of the 
Militia 1—Yes, 1 think the proper organisation of the 
Militia is brigades, the same asin the Line. I should like 
to see the Militia brigades formed under a permanent 
brigadier with a permanent staff, and that they should 
be affiliated to the Line divisions; that is tu say, we 
will take the Seventh Division, which is my senior 
division in Ireland, with one brigade in Dublin and the 
other at the Curragh ; there is one brigadier with 
headquarters at the Curragh, and one in Sublin, and 
I would like to see a brigade of Militia attached to 
that division under a separate brigadier who should 
hold the appointment for three or five years, which- 
ever is considered best. Three years is the present 
duration of all appointments. I think in that way they 
would be in cluser touch with the Line ; they would gain 
by the Line organisation, and it would be easy for both 
brigadier and brigade-major to be in touch with the 
general commanding the Grin: and to know exactly 
all the latest orders and all the latest improvements 
in drill, musketry, and everything else. 


3433. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Would you take Line 
officers as brigadiers?!—-Yes, I would. Officers who 
have finished their time in command of their battalions 
and are doing nothing; they should be paid for the 
time they come out for their training, and any small 
expenses if they are brought up to headquarters for any 
military purpose. 

3434. (The Earl of March.) But you would still leave 
them under the officers commanding the Regimental 
District !—Yes, for the ordinary work. 


3435. For the other eleven months of the year ?—Yes. 


3436. You would only have your brigadier in command 
during the time they were actually in training ?—Yes, or 
when they were mobilised ; what I mean is that it is 
difficult having one year Colonel Jones, the next year 
Colonel Brown, and the next year Colonel Robinson ; I 
would have Colonel Smith appointed to command them 
for three, four, or five years. 


3437. (Lord Grenfell.) Would they be inspected by 
the officer commanding the Regimental District 1— No, I 
would have them inspected by the general ofticer com- 
manding the division, I should treat them the same as 
you would treat a brigade of the Line, and it is 
important that they should have a permanent brigade- 
major ; I think that is the most important thing of all. 


3438. Their recruits would be drilled at the depét — 
Yes, it is a great advantage if the depét is not very far 
from the men’s homes: 1 think Militia regiments where 
the recruits train a long way from their homes have great 
difficulty in keeping up their strength. 

3439. (Str Coleridge Grove.) I suppose you would 
give them the same services—such as transport and 
medical services—as the Line !—The brigade ought to be 
complete ; it ought to be a real brigade. My idea is that 
the Militia brigade should be the understudy of the Line, 
as I said before, that is to say, if a Line brigade of the 
Seventh Division is taken away, or even the Seventh 
Division in its entirety, the Militia brigade comes out at- 
once and takes their place. Of course I do not know 
whether that is the rile that the War Office intend, but it 
appears to me to be the réle they should have, and there 
is no reason after they have been out for some time why 
they should not go abroad. 


3440, Provided they are willing 7?—Provided they are 
willing—yes, but it is a question for Parliament to settle : 
they would make them come under the heading of troops 
that could be sent out. 


3441. (Chairman.) As to the position of the ofticer 
commanding the Militia battalion, do you consider that 
to be satisfactory /—Not at all; [think the officer com- 
manding the Militia battalion onght always to command, 
and that he should have a general supervision of the regi- 
ment so long as he isin command. Now he can go on 
sufferance once to sce his recruits, or twice, but that is all: 
really he only sees his regiment or has anything to do with 
his regiment for one month in the year ; at all other times 
it is ander the colonel commanding the Regimental Dis- 
trict and the battalion adjutant. 1 have heard of an 
instance where the colonel has gone regularly, but he has 


of the 
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' happened to live four miles froma the head-quarters of his 
Militia, and has happened to be a personal friend of the 
colonel commanding the Kegimenta] District ; he used to 
go there every Saturday and see everything going on, look 
through the returns, look atthe recruits, lunchat the mess, 
and go away after having been there two or three hours. 
_ { think that would be an excellent thing if it could be 
done. 
3442, Then with regard to the dearth of officers, what 
reason occurs to you as the most likely to account for 
the dearth of officers, and what suggestions occur to you 
as being possible for consideration to remedy it et 
suppose it is not worth their while; they sacrifice a 
certain amount of time and a certain amount of leisure, 
and I take it they do not consider that the return is 
sufticient for the time they give up. I have no doubt 
you are aware that some officers who were mobilised and 
went out to South Africa lost very large sums of money ; 
they were people in business who did not like to throw 
up their commissions with their regiments, and they 
went out and stayed out two years in South Africa and 
were very heavy losers. I merely mention that as I think 
it is partly the reason. 
3443. How might that be remedied in your opinion ? 
ficult question indeed. I do not know. 


—lt is a very di 
I think you would have to pay them better ; you would 


have to have a retaining fee of £25 a year or something 
of that sort. I do not know what Lord March thinks 
about that question, but it is a very difficult one. 

3444. (The Earl of March.) It is one I have puzzled 
over a good deal, but I am afraid | have not arrived at 


the solution of it yet. 

3445. (Lord Grensell.) Do you think there might be 
an order making it compulsory that the officers of the 
Line on retirement should serve in the Militia for a 
certain period !—There is now some order. 

3448, Yes, but that is only when they get a pension? 
+I think, perhaps, this is more an Army than a 
Militia question. All ofticers leaving the Army for their 
own convenience ought to be obliged to serve either in 
the Reserve or inthe Militia or in the Yeomanry, say 
for five years. 

3447. (The Earl of March.) You must be carefulthatany 
arrangement of that sort may not absolutely block the pro- 
motion in the Militia? —That is also a ditticulty ; itisavery, 
very difficult question, the ofticering of the Militia, and 
if Lord March with his experience does not quite see his 
way to it that is conclusive proof of its difficulty. I 
think if we had a lot of reserve officers, really officers 
of some use and who had some military knowledge, and 
if they could come out when the Militia were short of 
officers and take their place during the training, it would 
be of considerable value. So many regiments come out 
fearfully short of officers that it is impossible to give the 
men their proper training. 

“3448. (Colonel O'Callayhan-Westropp.) I think the 
regulation now is that in 1913 all officersretiring with com- 
paratively little service will have to servein the Militia ]— 
his is the order I have before me: “The Secretary of 
State for War has decided that all officers appointed to 
commissions in the Army after the Ist of December, 
1498, may in case of voluntary retirement from the Army 
he called upon as a condition of receiving the full rates 
of retired pay to serve fora time inthe Militia. The 
duration and terms of such service will be hereafter 
announced. 26th September, 1898.” As Lord Grenfell 
says, that refers to people who retire on retired pay. 

3449. (Lord Grenfell.) Do you think, Sir, we should 
catch the ones that retire before the period arrives for 
retiring on retired pay ?—I think you ought to catch 
them. I mean that I think it ought to be obligatory, 
and they ought to be obliged to go. 

3150. (Sir Ralph Knox.) How could that be made 
obligatory in the case of a man who wishes to retire 
from the Army after, say, six or eight years’ service ?— 
You might say: “You have given such a short part of 
your services to the Army that we consider you ought 
” If an otticer 


to give something else to the Militia, 
comes into the Army for three years it is a very short 


time. and I do not see why he should not become a 
Reserve ora Militia officer, and give a month's service 
a year for five years more. 

3451. (Sir Coleridye Grove.) You, of course, would 
have to publish those conditions ?—Quite so. You prob- 
ably could not do it with any of the present ofticers 
unless they agreed, but you could make it the rule in 
the future. Ido not think it would deter officers from 
joining the Army if that rule existed. That is only one 


of the ideas that strike me 
difficulties, 


3452. (Chatrman.) As to the officers who are there, do Puke of Con- 
q naught and 


you consider their education sutticient and satisfacto 
—Their education is very poor indeed ; comparatively, 
their education is not as good as that of the Volunteer 
officers. There are many Volunteer officers far better 
educated than Militia officers. I think even in the Army 
List you will see, amongst those passed for tactica and 
passed the schools, there are a large number in the Volun- 
teers and very few in the Militia. 

3453. (Jfr. Spenser Wilkinson.) You refer, Sir, to their 
military education 1—Purely their military education. 

8454. (Chairman.) Does your Royal Highness wish to 
draw our attention to any points in connection with the 
recruiting of the Militia /—I think the recruiting of the 
Militia should be very much on the same lines as 
recruiting for the Army, so many years in the Militia 
and so many years in the Reserve. Then you would 
really. have a Militia Reserve. I very much fear that 
with the new idea of the old soldiers going to the Militia 

ou would get rather worn-out men. J think you should 
have something like six years in the Militia and six 
years in the Militia Reserve, and allow them to extend up 
to forty years of age; and, on the completion of twelve 
years’ service, six with the colours and six in the Militia 
Reserve, let them go on again for periods of two years. 
You would have to give them a bounty, I think.” You 
would have to give them some remuneration for that, 
whether you choose to call it bounty or deferred pay, or 
whatever word you choose. 

3455. (The Earl of March.) Money, whatever name it 
goes under ?—-Money; I am afraid I can recommend 
nothing but what costs money. : 

3456. (Sir Ralph Knor.) But that is contemplated 


under the present or recent organisation 7—Yes, but I 
t the men that are to be the new Militia 


am afraid t] 
eserve now are much too old ; they are men who have 


passed the prime of life. 

3457, They will be Militiamen ?—-Many of them will 
be old soldiers. 

3458. But it is contemplated to get as many as you 
can out of the Militia, is it not ?—I think not. 

3459, (The Earl of March.) A man with so many years 
in the Militia may go straight into the Reserve at once } 


—Yes. 

3160. I agree with rou, Sir, that you would find your- 
self lumbered up with a Reserve of old cripples —That 
is what I am afraid of—-worn-out men. 

3461. Unless you have some very careful medical in- 
spection of them periodically ?—That is the difficulty, 
but do you see any objection to a regular service with 
the colours in the Militia and in the Reserve of the 
Militia ? 

3462. No ?—You would then have a regular Reserve. 

3463. Then you would get a proper Reserve. But I 
do not think the new system will give you a Reserve 
worth the money you are to spend upon it 7—Of course 
the old Militia Reserve was a very valuable force ; the 
enormous disadvantage was that they were all taken 
away from you immediately a war broke out. 

3464. (Str Coleridye Grove.) Do you think if you were 
to make the conditions of joining the Militia, say six 
years’ Militia service and six years’ Reserve Militia 
service, that would act as a deterrent from recruiting, or 
rather the other way, and that we should get better 
recruits /—Do you mean for the Militia ? 

3465. For the Militia. A man would be sure of some 
kind of pay for twelve years instead of six ?—I should 
have thought it would be a more satisfactory system 
altogether. 

3466, It would appear to me that it is rather a better 
bargain for him thin simply the six years /—For that 
number of years the men would always get some pay ; I 
would treat them exactly the same as you do the Reserve 
of the Line—exactly on the same principles. 

3467. (Chairman.) As regards the permanent staff, we 
are given to understand that otters commanding ape 
often hampered with the ditticulty of getting rid of un- 
satisfactory sergeants ?-—I[ think they are too long there ; 
I think the permanent staff should be appointed for three 
years, with an extension to five, if the commanding 
officer recommends it. In many places I have seen the 
permanent staff quite useless ; they have forgotten all 
that they have learned, and have become very fat, lazy 
and slovenly, and they are not up to their work. 


; the question is full of siete. Marshal 
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- Field-Marshal 3468. And so with the Volunteers, I am afraid ?—Yes ; 
H.R.H. The of course there are differences in different regiments, but, 
Duke of Con- asa rule, the permanent staff is not up to the mark. 


naught and 
Strathearn. 


23 June, 1903, Sufficient authority over the men?—They ha 


3469. Do you consider that the Militia non-commis- 
sioned officers, apart from the permanent staff, have 
ve very 
little authority in many regiments. I had a Militia 
regiment under me in Dublin, and we had to break every 
non-commissioned officer of the regiment; after they 
had been out about two months there was not a single 
non-commissioned officer that had come out of the regi- 
ment. They had to break the whole of them, as they 
had no authority over vhe men whatever. They knew 
nothing, and they were afraid to exercise their authority. 
When they come out for training you may have the non- 
commissioned officers inferior in social position to the 
men, and they are afraid to exercise their authority 
because the men will be down upon them when they go 
back to civil life. 


3470. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) To a great extent 
you think that arises from fear of the men. They are 
often afraid to exercise their authority?—In some 
regiments it is distinctly so. Iam not prepared to sa 
that it is throughout the service. In fact, I do not think 
so, but in many regiments it is, especially in the Black 
Country and some of those mining districts. 


3471, Where they work alongside of the men during 
eleven months of the year ?---Yes, naturally they are 


afraid to exercise their authority, because it lasts such a 
short time. 


3472. (Sir Ralph Knox.) You do not think very 
much would be gained by having a larger permanent 
staff for the Militia, as they appear to have little 
to do, and to deteriorate ?—Of course I do think that 
the staff of a Militia battalion should be the same as the 
staff of a Line battalion. They should have an equal 
number of warrant officers and non-commissioned 
officers, At big depéts the men do not deteriorate. 
It is in these small, out-of-the-way stations of which we 
have so many in Ireland. They have very few recruits 
at the depot in these small places, and the men 
have really very little to do. It is very dull, there 
is no society, and there are no amusements—nothing. 


3473. Of course these very small Militia regiments in 
Treland to which you allude have a very small number 
of recruits, and therefore the men have very little to do ? 
—Yes, they are small in number and small in stature in 
most cases, and very young, sixteen years old. 


3474. (Chairman.) The old Militia Reserve, which 
was a Reserve for the Army, has been abolished, and a 
new Militia Reserve instituted, which is a Reserve for 
the Militia. That rather suggests the idea of keeping 
the two forces less associated than formerly. Do you 
think that would have a good effect on the Militia or 
not /—“‘ Less associated,” did I understand you to say ? 


3475. The fact is that before the Militia produced a 
Reserve for the Army, but now the Militia Reserve is to 
be for itself. Do you think that will have a beneficial 
effect on the Militia or the reverse (—I should think it 
would have a better effect, because they would be self- 
contained. The Militia would consist of men serving in 
the Militia and the Militia Reserve who would come 
back into those regiments in case of mobilisation. 


3476. It would make the two services more distinct 1 
—Yes, but that would not prevent a Militiaman en- 
listing in the line. 


3477. You think the tendency of that alteration 
would be beneficial on the whole !—I think so, personally 
—I do not know whether other Militia commanding 
officers take the same view: in fact I do not see how 
you are to have a real Militia Reserve in any other 
way. 

3478. (The Earl of March.) Would you like the prin- 
ciple of a regimental Reserve or a general Militia 
Reserve through the country ?—I would like a_regi- 
mental Reserve distinctly ; I do not think it would be 
satisfactory at all to have a general Reserve where 
they might be sent to any Militia regiment. 


3479, (Cluirman.) Your Royal Highness has no very 
detinite view with regard to any grievances or hin- 
drances which prevent the Militia service being as 
attractive as it otherwise might he ?—-In Ireland politics 
have a great deal to do with it and_ the Roman 
Catholic clergy, [ am sorry to say, have been against 
us for the last two or three years. The Boer war 
was unpopular, as you know, and they have acted as 
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a deterrent trom recruiting. We have had fewer recruits 
in the South of Ireland, which is the Roman Catholic 
part, than in the North of Ireland, which is the Pro- 
testant part. 


3480, That is especially the case during the last two 
or three years 1—-Yes, since the war it is rather better, 
but during the war we found we got no recruits at all: 
it was very difficult ; of course one reason is that the 
population is very small and they do not wish to join 
the Militia ; there are so few people that they get plenty 
of work and they do not see why they should go to the 
Militia at all. he pay does not attract them. 


3481. (Six Ralph Knor.) There is a good number of 
Trish Militiamen who really live in England and 
Scotland 1—A great many. They come over just for the 
training ; they come over froin Liverpool, Glasgow and 
Manchester, but of course the reverse happens too, and 
there are a good many Scotch regiments with a large 
number of Irish recruits. 


3482. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Has your Royal Highness 
considered at all whether it would be desirable to intro- 
duce into the Militia a more stringent system of age 
retirement for officers !—No,I have not considered it, 
but I should say it would be distinctly advantageous. 
Ido not think you need be too strict with it ; I think 
you should give a little more licence than you would 
in the Line. 


3483. But there is rather a tendency for the Militia 
officers to be somewhat old for the rank they hold 1—Yes, 
and it is much more the case in some regiments than in 
others. 


3484. (Lord Grenfell.) Except in the junior ranks, 
where they are too young ?—Yes, they are all boys, but 
the commanding officers of Militia regiments, and the 


captains too, are very much younger than they used 
to 


3485. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) To acertain extent there 
isa system of retirement !—Yes, and that might, per- 
haps, with advantage be increased ; but Ishould be sorry 
to see the rule made too hard and fast, because sometimes 
you get a very good man, who in the Army would be 
considered too old, but he is not too old for a Militia 
commanding officer, and you would lose him. 


3486. (Lord Grenfell.) You would lose the county in- 
fluence {—Yes, and a great knowledge of the Militia 
system, and they are valuable men in many ways. 


3487. (Colonel O'Callaghan-Westropp.) On the sub- 
ject of the dearth of the Militia officers, it is unfortu- 
nately the fact in Ireland that the class from which most 
of the Militia officers used to be drawn has ceased to 
out in a leisured class ?—Yes, they do not live in 

reland. 


3488. That is the country gentlemen ?—Yes, and they 
have been hit very hard of recent years ; they have very 
little money. 


3489, And, consequently on having very little money, 
Ithink it is the fact that they are nearly all doing 
something with their time ; they have not the spare time 
they used to have !—No. 


3490. And therefore doing the training may often mean 
absolute loss of money to them !—Yes. 

3491. And loss of time which the training pay does not 
cover !—That is so. 

3492. In those cases where, as you have said, regiments 
are so short of officers, and where there is no local means 
of filling them up, the commanding officer has to take 
suitable gentlemen where he can get them, practically! 
—Yes. 

3493. And many of them come from England Yes, 
a great many frish Militia otticers live in London. 

3494. In such a case as that the Militia officer going 
over to do his training, and making his way back from 
Treland, has to do so at his own expense 7—Yes. 

3195. That is another difficulty {—That is another diffi- 
culty ; [think his expenses should be paid from his bone 
Jidle residence, 

3496. From his permanent residence 1—Yes. 
great expense on them. 


It isa 


3497. Of course, really, we have three classes of officers 
in the Militia ; that is to say, the commanding officer 
and those immediately expectant on succeeding him: 
the captains and senior subalterns, whom we may, also 
call permanent Militia ofticers, and the junior officer, 
who, as a rule, are Army candidates Yes. 
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3498. A certain number of those Army candidates fail 
to pass for the Army, and of those who fail, a certain 
pune have got to like the regiment, and will stick on? 
—Yea, 


3499. As to the others, possibly, if they had some in- 
ducement, more of them might be induced to stick, and 
serve right away on ?—Yes. 

3500, It is a case, in fact, of compensating a man 
rather for his loss of time ?—Yes, I think Militia officers 
feel they are not sufficiently well treated ; they ma: 
lose by going into the Militia and they do not get muc'! 


out of it. 

3501. And there are two ways, in fact, in which a man 
may be well treated ; he may have certain chances, and 
he may have local social consideration 1—Yes. 

3502. Has it ever come under your notice that in a 

tt many cases in Ireland commanding officers of 
ttalions and officers commanding regimental dis- 
tricta receive, practically, no assistance from the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county !—Yes, there is not very much 
e colonels commanding 


connection between them. If 
e regimental districts asked the Lords Lieutenant to 


th 

help, I am not prepared to say they would refuse to do so. 
3503. I would not press it as far as that, but, asa 

matter of fact, there is a want of interest 1—Yes, I think 

there is much more interest in Scotland, for instance, 

than there is in Ireland on the part of the Lords Lieu- 

tenant. 


7 complaints have been made 
the Lord Lieutenant of a 


county draws a great part of his prestige, and the 
Deputy-Lieutenants the whole of theirs from their 
appointment under the Militia Act !—Yes, entirely. 


3505. As a matter of fact in Ireland (I do not ask you 
to answer, because I think you may take it from me) a 
great many Deputy-Lieutenants are men of absolutely 
no military experience, and occasionally one finds men 

perty who have not even a residence in the 


of large pro 

county. yD such cases as that, supposing they ever had to 
discharge their duties under the Ballot Act, it is 
conceivable they might not be very efficient /—That is 


80, 
3506. Do you think it would be a fair proposition 
having regard to their duties and their being appointed 
under the Militia Act, that a man should have to serve 
15 years—I do not tie myself or ask you to tie yourself 
to 15 years, but to some substantial period either in the 
Regular Forces or in the Militia—before that local title is 
conferred on him ?—That would be an excellent thing if 
you could carry it out. 

3507. As a matter of fact, there is absolute power under 
the Militia Act of removing every Deputy-Lieutenant 
and substituting others 1—Yes, I believe there is. 

3508. Thesection runs:—‘“When her Majesty may think 
fit to signify her pleasure to the Lieutenant of any county 
that all or any of the Deputy Lieutenants thereof be 
displaced such Lieutenants shall forthwith displace 
a So that there is really a very summary power }— 

es. 


3504. As a matter of fact 
tome on that subject, an 


3509. Of course it is hard to make these things retro- 
spective, but Ithink you probably know, after your long 
stay there, that the office of De; vuty-Lieutenant is a 
thing that carries a great deal of prestige in an Irish 
county, and it is a deal sought after 1—Yes. 

3510. And, therefore, not going into retrospective or 
retaliatory measures for previous slackness, supposing in 
the future as vacancies occurred they were given to 
men who had either served 15 years in the Regular 
Army or in the Militia, it would not be unfair ?—No, 
especially if they lived in the county. 

3511. With a residence in the county ; I make that 


a condition 1—Yes. 

3512. And having that residence in the county, and 
that previous military experience it would make them 
more competent to discharge their duties under the 
Ballot Act or whatever they were required for !— 


Yes, 
3513. You touched just now upon that difficulty in 
the west of Ireland ; I do not want to take you into 
political considerations, but I think as a matter of fact 
it is mostly Militia regiments on the West and South- 
West coasts of Ireland that this great deficiency of men 
exists in /—I think it is ; I am almost sure. 

3514. Asa matter of fact I looked over the return just 
now and I think it is a0?—Yes, you see the worst de- 
ficiencies in Ireland are in Wexford, Clonmel, Kilkenny, 


91. 


Inniskillen, Armagh, Boyle, Tralee and Mullingar. They FYeld-Murshat 


are not all West. ALR.H. The 
3515. No, but roughly speaking if one drew a line from Duke 9 Oe 
Waterford to the point of Donegal you would have them So Cheatin 
all west of that or very nearly west of it ?—Yes. < 
3516. To go on with the shortage of the Militia, 23 June, 190% 
do you think that if something could 1 be done about a oreo 
re-engagement bounty for the men that might help to 


make up the drain !—Re-engagement with colours or 
Reserve service ? 

3517. I think it is admitted they should get a sort of 
bounty now on going into the Reserve !/—Yes. 


3518, But the old re-engagement bounty has been 
done away with ; it is now a quarterly bounty 1—Yes. 


3519. Might one say that a man leading the life of an 
ave! Trish Militiaman would keep fresh and fit for 
duty longer than the ordinary townsman ?—I think he 
would : certainly the countryman would. 

3520. The wear and tear on the stamina would not be 


as great }—No. 

3521. So that a man might be a useful soldier at 30 or 
321—Yes. 

3522. Supposing he was taken as at present for six 
years’ service, and was allowed to re-engage once and get 
a bounty for it, that would stop a good deal of the 
waste /—Yes, That is a bounty for re-engagement with 
the colours, is it not ? 

3523. Yes, he would get his bounty on entering the 
Reserve as it is. Has it occurred to you that it might 
be desirable, to meet the difficulties of a large war, if 
the whole of the Militia, or at all events a considerable 
portion of it, was enlisted either on enlistment or by a 
subsequent voluntary attestation to go abroad without 
any further volunteering ?—Do you mean that the 
country would have the power to send them abroad ? 


3524, Yes, it would be a convenient thing for the 
Mobilisation Department to know that they had a certain 
number of units who could be sent abi to garrisons 
or lines of communication without any further bother, 
just as theyswould send Regular battalions ?—By units do 
you mean battalions or companies ? 

3525. Battalions ; I have treated the battalion as the 
unit all along. I think, if you had to send by companies, 
the tendency would be for the best men to crowd into 
that company ?—Yes, and it would be the old Militia 


Reserve over again. 
3526. Yes, and leave what has been called a 


squeezed lemon behind—a very much depleted unit at 
al events 1—Yes. 
3527. We had in 1899 such a scheme as that called the 
special service section !—Yes. 

3528. And I think it was taken up more popularly in 
Ireland than anywhere else. Of course it was contem- 
cial service section should train a 


plated that the s ¢ 
ittle longer than the other units, go through the special 


musketry or gunnery courses and generally be more 
efficient, and on that they were to get an extra bounty. 
Do you think such a scheme would be convenient if it 
could be revived ?—I should say it would be a Rood 
scheme. Of course, I should like to see all the Militia 
regiments have a longer training, because you say these 
would have a special training. 

3529. Do you think, to bring it really to more concrete 
terms, it would be for the advantage of the Militia service 
if the recruits, instead of doing sixty-three days as at 
present, did from four to six months !—It would be an 


enormous advantage. 

3530. There is power to keep them out for six months 
at present 1—Yes. 

3531. And that the annual training instead of being 
twenty-seven shall be forty-two days !—It ought to be 
six weeks, especially in Ireland, because with the amount 
of wet weather we have, the training ix got through any- 
how to a certain extent. Militiamen are not over- 
burdened with clothing, and they get frightfully wet ; 
and it is very difficult to carry on the training in twenty- 


seven days. You have the Sundays thrown in and the 


inspection. . 
3532. And very often two days getting them together 


to their place of training, and two more going back and 
paying off 7—Yes, you may say the training is not at 
the utinost above twenty-one days, and it is impossible to 
teach company training and battalion training and 


musketry in that time. 
R 
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3533, And very often the musketry, perhaps the most 
valuable part of their training, is the thing that gets 
hustled 1—Yes. 

3534, I have only acouple of questions to ask you on 
this point : yo alluded to the long distances at which 
many of the headquarters are from the regimental 
district headquarters 1—Yes, 

3535. There is as much, very often, as three or four 
hours by rail, I believe ?—Yes. 

3536. During the non-training period, under the exist- 
ing system, a great part of the control, or peeearsthy all 
the control, depends on the adjutant !—Entirely under 
the orders of the colonel commanding the regimental 
district. 

3537. The colonel commanding the regimental 
district has considerable work of his own to do, and 
he cannot always be running about looking after these 
out-stations 1—No. 

3538. I think as a matter of fact the proportion is eight 
Infantry battalions at the headquarters of regimental 
districts to seventeen at out-stations, and, perhaps, two 
artillery regiments at headquarters to ten at out- 
stations ; so that, roughly speaking, there are twenty- 
seven Militia regiments in Ireland at out-stations re- 
moved from control 1—Yes. 

3539. Would not that point to the necessity of having 
a very superior stamp of officer as adjutant 1—Yes. 

3540. Consiaering the great responsibility that is 
thrown upon him ?—I think ‘a8 arule the adjutants are 
a good lot of officers; I do not say there are not 
exceptions, but I should not say the ordinary adjutant 
of a Militia regiment is a bad sort of officer ; he is 
rather above the ordinary. regimental officer. 

3541. But at the same time he is placed in a position 
of great responsibility and trust for an officer of such 
junior standing as he generally is, say six to ten years’ 
service 1—Yes. 

3542. If there was a feeling—I ask you this sup 
positionally — among officers that accepting the 
adjutancy of Auxiliary Forces created a prejudice 
against them, or in any way implied that they hud 
been either holding aloof from service, or getting rusty, 
that would not induce the best officers to come for- 
ward 1—That is so. 


3543. They would be afraid of having something 
against them afterwards 7—I do not know that that 
is the feeling generally throughout the Service; I have 
known a feeling in individual regiments, but not as a 
rule, I think. 


3544. At all events would you go as far as to say 
that if a Militia adjutant has done his turn, and 
leaves a thoroughly creditable unit behind him, it ought 
to count to his credit afterwards in the service 7—I 
think distinctly ; it is very hard work, and very often 
very thankless. 


3545. (Mr, Spenser Wilkinson.) Your Royal Highness 
has had for many years constantly Volunteers under 
your command ?—Yes, but not for the last five years; 
1898 is the last time I had anything to do with 
Volunteers. 


3546. When you were constantly seeing Volunteers 
did you notice any improvement in them during the 
period you had experience of them?—Oh yes, dis- 
tinctly. 

3547. Would you say that the officers had improved 
in that period 7—They had in regiments coming from 
large towns like London, Manchester, Edinburgh, and 
Glasgow ; I donot think there was very much im- 
provement in the country regiments as a rule. 


3548. It was mainly in the town regiments 1—Yes, 
you see they have the night schools, and the officers 
come together and have war games and things of that 
sort, and it is more easy for them to attend schools. 

3549. You attribute that progress partly to the intro- 
duction of a certain amount of tactical study among 
the ofticers in the towns 7—Yes. 

3550, Do you remember that in 1881, I think, you 
commanded a number of Volunteers in a Review at 
Brighton 1—Yes. 

3551. After which you reported—I think the words 
were that the officers did not thoroughly appreciate the 
nature of an attack in dispersed. order; you thought 
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their tactical knowledge was insufficient ?—Of course it 
is a good many years ago now; I think I have seen 
sufficient of the Volunteers, even within the last five 
years, to see very great improvement in that. 


3552. As a consequence of that report of your 
Royal Highness, an examination in Tactics was after- 
wards introduced by Mr. Childers, to which Volunteer 
officers were admitted, and many of them passed ?-- 
Yes. 

3553. Do you think that had some effect in the im- 
provement of tactical knowledge ?—I hope so; I have 
always said what I thought whether it was pleasant to 
the Volunteer or Militia officers or the reverse, and I 
do not think it is a kindness to say that their tactical 
knowledge is very good if you see that it is very in- 
different. 


3554. You attach some importance to the kriegspiel 
asa method of tactical instruction ?—Yes; I think it 
is a most useful instruction even for the lookers-on. 


3555. I think you introduced it into this country in 
1874 or 1875 ?—In 1872, 


3556. You gave a lecture at Dover, I remember !— 
Yes; I gave a lecture on it at Dover. 


3557. You think that it is good tactical practice in 
the analysis of a situation, making up your mind and 
writing orders ?—Yes; of course it will never be so 
good as practice on the ground; a staff ride is much 
better than a kriegspiel; but still, I think it has its 
uses, and in the winter months a lot of useful work is 
obtained by two or three hours devoted to it. 


3558. The advantage is that it costs less money than 
taking officers on to the ground ?—Yes. There are 
almost impossible situations that will occur on paper 
such as you would avoid on the ground. For in- 
stance, you forget that there are rivers and hills. 


3559. If there were a good umpire, a man like 
Charles Brackenbury used to be, a man who knows the 
business, then it would he very valuable to young 
officers 2—I think so; we find it so in the Army, and 
we always have it in every regiment and every garrison. 


3560. With regard to the Volunteer officers, you 
think some progress has been made, partly due to 
the pains they take to get this theoretical instruction 
before they have practice with their men ?—Yes; I 
think so. 


3561. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) I would just like to ask one 
question. With that increased training which has been 
suggested, say from four to six months as recruits and 
then six weeks afterwards as an annual training for six 

ears, taking them as short-service men, as your Royal 
Highness has suggested, do you think that would make 
the regiments fairly reliable for active service ?—I am 
afraid I could not go as far as that. It would make 
them more reliable than they are now, because you would 
be able to give them better instruction. 


3562. But, assuming also that when mobilised they 
would have some time for training before they were used 
for fighting purposes 1—Of course it depends a guod 
deal on whom they are yoing to fight. tf they are to 
fight highly-diseiptined troops, I would consider them 
not equal to it. 


3563. They would not have sufficient training, but still 
the highly-disciplined troops that we have contemplated 
are men who have trained for two years. These men 
would have to train for six years, it is true only a month 
a year, and they would have had their six months’ 
training ax recruits 7—Yes, but you know their training 
is a very thorough one. In their two years they put in 
a great many hours’ work. 


3564. You would not trust them unless they put in 
two years’ similar work 1—I would not. 


3565. (Earl of March.) There was only one thing I 
wanted to ask you, and that is about recruiting. You 
suggest, in the case of a Militia regiment under strength, 
the plan which now exists with regard to a Line bat- 
talion, that the recruiting area should be extended 
outside its own county. ‘Take Sussex, which occurs to 
me first. If the Sussex regiment is below strength, then 
for a time London is open and recruits are sent from 
there 1—Yes. 


3566, And you would suggest something of the same 
sort for a Militia regiment ?—Yes. I was especially 
thinking of Ireland and some of these Irish regiments 
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3583. And make the Service generally more attrac- Field-Marshal: 
A.R.H. The 


tive 1—Yes. A 
i +. Duke of Con- 
hness admits naught and 


for sometimes you cannot get the men. As we quoted 


the Connaught Rangers before, in that case I should like 
3584. (Sir Ralph Knor.) Your Royal Hi, 


to be allowed to recruit at Belfast and Cork, where there 


is a larger population. 

3567. I said London because it was the first place that 
occurred to me with regard to Sussex, but parts of 
for instance, which are practically ndon, 


it is a very difficult question, that of clot 0 
one month’ in the year ?—It is; but I do not see why it 
should be so niggardly as it is now. 

3585. (The Earl of March.) It is not an insuperable 
difficulty }—No, I do not think it is insuperable. Most 


Surrey, 

might be open ?—Yes. Both Surrey battalions are over 

strength—both West and East Surrey. of the clothing is fitted much too small for the men. 
That isa detail of course, but all the men’s clothing is 


3568. You think, in the first place, whatever is to be 
their ultimate destination, it is most desirable that some 
steps should be taken to get the Militia up to their 
proper strength 1—Yes, certainly ; I think you are resting 
on a rotten reed just now, as you have not got them. 

3569. They have decreased considerably since the 1st 
January of this year?—The deficiency at the present 
moment is 24,000 men in the Militia ; I got this return 
yesterday at the War Office. 

3570. I think the wastage since Ist January up to the 


too small for them. Jnstead of being fitted so as to last 
for some time, it is too tight, so that the clothing is 
almost in pieces before the man has finished his 
training. 

3586. I suppose during the war by far the larger 
proportion of the troops under your command in 
Ireland were Militia !—Yes, threefourths were Militia, 
and they were nearly all English and Scotch. 

3587. Sapreing we had got into any other compli- 
there had been any attempt to land troops 


aris end of May has been 2,000 1---Yes, it has. cations, ani 
7 3571. Which would have to be added on tothe de- in Ireland, what amount of confidence would your 
a ficiency, or a portion of it !—Yes, it is a net decrease, I Royal Highness have felt at going into the field with 
bales know. Militiamen and Volunteers within four months after they 
3572. (Lord Glrenfell.) You would do away with had been embodied !—Not very much, I am afraid; I 
Pract: cadres in order cae pp the existing amare oad = had a few Regulars and no Volunteers. 
* mind ¥ in I will take this one regiment because 
a te: mentioned a before, and instead et havin he ordi Ath ae You would have felt very uncomfortable 1— 
fe is ae and 5t onnaught Rangers, all ve: largely low 3 ‘i a : 
tes strength, I would have only the 3rd, end it would be a 3589. And after six months’ embodiment you would 
fu) sats distinct saving; you would save two of the three have seen a great improvement ?—Very great improve- 
permanent staffs and two of the three barracks. ment ; when I had regiments under me for a year or 
a year and a half, I gradually was training them up to 


3573. (The Earl of March.) The conditions of life and 
various other things have altered so much in recent 
years that you would like to see the Militia Regulations 
rather more elastic and less hard and fast than they 
now are !—Certainly, I think they are much too hard 
and fast; I think it would be a great advantage. I 
think it is the case with all our Regulations that they 
are too hard and fast ; they do not give you a chance 
of changing them or turning them a bit to suit different 
circumstances, 

3574. Then, Sir, are you satisfied with the arrange- 
ments as to clothing?—I think the clothing is very 
unsatisfactory. I think the Militia are very ungenerously 
treated as regards clothing. 

3575. Perhaps your Royal Highness knows that under 
the new regulations, in the service kit the Militiaman 
has still only a serge frock 7—Yes. 

3576. Do you think if he was allowed a tunic for his 
best dress that would be an attraction ?!—I should like 
to see him treated the same as the Line. Of course you 
must consider that he wears his clothing one month or 
six weeks, whereas the Line wears it much longer. 

3577. In the Line the tunic is the man’s own property, 
and in the Militia his serge even has to last for a fixe 
time 1—I should make rules with regard to compensation 
where the clothing is good ; it would be some encourage- 
mnent to him to keep his clothing well. 

3578. You do not think there is any insuperable 
difficulty in the way of assimilating the clothing arrange- 
ments in the Militia with those in force in the Line ?—I 
do not see it. I have often asked that question of 
Militia Quartermasters, and they have never pointed out 
difficulties, 

3579. It ought to be approached from a generous point 
of view ?—Yes, it is very stingy at present. As you 
know, there are lots of regiments with no full-dress 
headdress, and the Militia dislike that very much. They 
appear on parade with a Line regiment and a Volunteer 
regiment each with their full-dress headdress, and the 
Militiaman has only his cap, and he fecls that he is in 
an inferior position at once. 

3580. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) You are aware they 
have only one pair of boots ?—Yes, but they have got 
the slippers now. I got these for them after a great deal 
of trouble. 

3581. (The Earl of March.) And you are aware, Sir, 
that now they are given part-worn boots /—Yes. 

3582. Anything that would add to the attractiveness 
of the service—perhaps it is asking your Royal Highness 
to say too much if I asked you to say that it would be 
money well spent, because you would not like to pledge 
yourself to any particular amount, but you think that 
™ reason money spent in those minor details would 
assist the recruiting 1--Yes, I think it would raise the 


tone of the Militia. 
91, 


the level of a Line battalion. 

3590, I suppose before the end «f the longer training 
some of the regiments went through, you had Militia 
battalions very little inferior to Line ones ?—Yes, very 
little, and I gave them exactly the same training as the 
Line battalions ; I went through the whole thing from 
the company training and the battalion training, and 
I got them out in brigades ; I had my signallers, and I 
taught them everything just the same as a Line 
battalion, That was after a year and a half, and we 
did all sorts of field practice and field firing. 


3591. Supposing the Militia recruit is given six 
months’ drill on enlistment and his training is extended 
to six weeks in the year instead of a month, what 
amount of time would you consider he wants after he 
is embodied before you would feel comfortable with him 
another six months !—Certainly, I was going to say 


another six months. 

3592. And in that time you would not object to 
having to meet foreign troops in this country }—Of 
course if it is meeting them at home it is a great 
difference to meeting them abroad, because at home 
everybody is your friend and you have everybody op 
our side ; I should feel fairly comfortable. I should 
ike even then to have some Regulars. 

3593. I was going to ask you that ?—If I were given 
nothing but Militia who had been out for six months 
against say German or French troops I should feel we 
were at a great disadvantage. 

3594. And that feeling of want of confidence would 
proceed partly from the fact that the non-commissioned 
officers were not up to the standard they ought to be, 
and that the otticers were deficient in military know- 
ledge and training !—Yes. When the regiments first 
came out and were mobilised there was hardly a single 
officer in a single Militia battalion that could put a com- 
pany through their training. Some of the boys knew 
something about it, because they had been attached to 
Line battalions for three months, and had gone through 
company training under a Line otticer, but it took 
several months before captains of companies could put 
their companies through company training. 

3595. Most of them having never had the chance of 

r; aschool for the ofticers of Militia is 


learning !—Neve 
I should like to see a school at the 


badly wanted. c 
head-quarters of every Army Corps, and it should be 


partly tactical, partly theoretical, and partly practical 
work with a Line battalion, especially if stacked at the 
time they had their company training. 

3596. Do you lay it down as absolutely essential that 
there should be a far higher condition of etticiency 
exacted from Militia otticers in future /—It is essential 
if the force is to be of any use whatever ; and it should 
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than that, and I think you will get the officers. 


3597. To get them you may have to offer them greater 

I am afraid 

joo ante if-a man gives up more of his time and 

mes more efficient, and is of more use to the State, 

a think he should receive some remuneration for 
at, 


3598. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) In such a school 
would you attach great importance to the tactical 
instruction of the officer ?—Certainly. 


3599. Is that the weak point in the case of the 
Militia 1—The weak point is that their knowledge is 
very small indeed ; as I was saying, in the Militia 
battalions when they first came out there was not a 
single captain of a company who could put his 
company through company training. A great deal of 
company training is practical, and not theoretical, 
but they did not know the ground-work of it. 


3600. I assume, of course, you would not wish to give’ 


an officer tactical training until he was acquainted with 
his regimental work 1—That is so. 


3601. Would you say that Volunteer officers were in 
the same condition !—In some of these regiments, like 
the London Scottish and the London Rifle Brigade, 
I should say the officers were theoretically better than 
the Militia, because they have tremendous advantages ; 
all ‘through the year they have the chance of training, 
but the Militia officer is only out for his training. 
There is the advantage they have. Of course in county 
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regiments, the county officers do not know any m 

than Militia officers, % they know as much. Cartainly 
they do not know discipline, and the discipline of some 
of the Volunteer officers in county regiments is very bad. 


3602. And the discipline of the town regiments is 
better !—Much better, they are so constantly together, 
and are more thrown in with the ‘Regular Army, so that 
they take their tone from them. 


3603. (Colonel O’Callayhan-Westropp.) Both for the 
good of the men themselves, and to get.a better stamp 
of men, would you say it is desirable that every 
man at the commencement of the Militia training 
should have a bath 1—Yes, I think it is most necessary ; 
the difficulty is that there are no baths in the barracks 
or in the camp. 


3604. It would be most desirable if it could be done? 
—Most, I should say. 


3605. The other point I wanted to ask about was one 
which creates some feeling in certain places. The Militia 
officer gives a certain amount of his services to the State ; 
would you give him the advantage over the ordinary 
civilian that a Re-ular officer now enjoys, of being 
exempt from serving on juries !—May I ask a question 
in return? How often does it hit a Militia officer? 


_ 3606. It might hit him from four to six times a year 
in Ireland !—If he is out for training can he not chim 
exemption ? 


3607. He cannot be taken when out for training ; I 
suggest it as a minor inducement, but one that might 
appeal to some people t—I should not have thought of 
that question, but I should rather have thought it might 
be an advantage. 
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and further Examined. 


3608. (Chatrman.) The Commission desire to ask you 
some questions with regard to the supply and efficiency 
of officers in the Militia. There is a great deficiency, is 
there not 1--There has been except for just a very short 

eriod during the war. There has always been a 
Noficiency for many years past. 


3609. Practically since somewhere about 1886, is it not ? 
—In 1886 there were 634 short, and now there are about 
739. When the war broke out there was a deficiency of 
624, and before the War had been going on a year there 
was only a deficiency of 23. But directly the War was 
over the deficiency began to grow again, and now it has 
reached to about 740 out of 3,400. 


3610. Is that deficiency increasing, or is it stationary, 
or is it diminishing !—It is rather increasing am sorry 
to say, but not to any very great extent. here was a 
very great rush out of the Militia after the War took 
place, and that is apparently over now. But few 
officers are coming in. 

3611. To what reasons would you attribute this 
deticiency ?1—I should think that the young men of the 
country who had got money will not do anything ; and 
the young men who have not got the money cannot afford 
the expenses. 


3612. With regard to the persons to whom you describe 
as “the young men of the country who have got money, 
would you attribute it to their wanting to employ them- 
selves otherwise, or that they are unable to do so !—No, 
to their love of amusement and luxury. I may say that 
when the war broke out those men flocked into the 
ranks, because they had the war fever and the spirit of 
patriotism was stirred up in them then. 


3613. They would be quite willing to serve probably 
if anything was going on, but at other times they do 
not consider it what they call ‘good enough ?”—They 
are quite willing to serve if there is any war or any excite: 
ment, but not in the ordinary time of peace. 


3614. Can you suggest any way of dealing with such 
aclass’—Not for bringing those gentlemen into the 
ranks ; but [ am very much of opinion that the expenses 
of officers who really would serve and cannot serve, shoul’ 
be paid either by Lord Raglan’s plan, which I had the 
honour to put before you the last time I was here, or else 
by giving them a yearly sum which would cover all 
reasonable expenses for the time they were out. 

3615. Do you think that in the case of those who you 
say are of the second category, namely, those who cannot 
afford to go out with the Militia, it arises from their 
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having to give up their engagements or duties which are 
professional, or because it means actual expenditure of 
money out of pocket?—Much more because of money 
out of pocket. The expense, of course, of everything 1s 
very much increased nowadays, and it costs an officer a 
very great deal to be out for trainingfora month. Their 
professional e ements may have something to do 
with it, but I thin 
cleared and he was not put to any personal expense 
whatever, a great many of them would use that month 
for their ordinary leave from their profession which 
every man more or less gets. 

3616. Is it the case that officers of the Regular Army 
will be obtainable for the Militia from the year 1913, 
I think ?—From the year 1913 every officer who retires 
from the Army with a gratuity, that is after 12 years 
from a West Indian Regiment, and 15 years from one 
of our regular regiments, will have to serve for a period 
in the Militia, which has to be determined by the 
Secretary of State. It is not a definite period at all 
but in order to draw his annuity be incurs the liability of 
service in the Militia. 

3617, Do you think that that will affect the supply 7 
—Very much in the upper ranks, but not in the lower 
ranks, because they will not be men who would fill the 
subaltern ranks of that service. 

3618. (Str Coleridge Grove.) He is only liable at 
present ; no conditions are Jaid down that he must 
serve 1—No, there are no conditions laid down, but he 
ean be called to serve by the Secretary of State. 

3619. He is under the liability?—He is under the 
liability. 

3620, (Lteut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) For a certain time? 
—For a time, to be determined by the Secretary of 
Btate. It only says a certain period. 

3621. (Harl of March.) Is that certain period to be 
determined in individual cases, or laid down generally ? 
=I imagine according to the exigencies of the Militia. 
I do not atall think it would exceed the ten years that 
an officer now goes to the Militia for, and it might be for 
leas ; but if he is wanted he will be liable to serve. 
However, the time is so far ahead I may say that the 
exact conditions have not been drawn up. 

3622, (Chatrman.) Then the junior ranks will be still 
toa certain extent affected 1— Yes ; that will not meet the 


difficulty with regard to the junior ranks. 


3623, How do you suggest the deficiency should be 
remedied. I think you put before us Lord Raglan’s 
acheme !—Yes, 

3624, General Hallam Parr, I believe, has also sub- 
mitted to you some acheme ?—Yes. 

3625, Might we ask you about that ?—Shall I read it 
to you? 

3626, If you will kindly }—The General Officer com- 
manding the North Western District states that the 
shortage of subalterns in the Yeomanry and Militia is 
becoming so serious that some effort is necessary to meet 
the difficulties arising from want of personnel of this rank. 
He suggests that inducements should be held out to 
warrant officers, sergeant majors, and sergeants of suit- 
able character to join the Imperial tf comanry and 
Militia on completion of their second period of engage- 
ment, or on being discharged to pension after 21 years’ 
service. He proposes that these warrant officers and 
mon-commissioned officers should be employed in the 
same ways warrant officers are em ployed in the Army 

ice Corps and the Army Ordnance Corps, and per- 
form the duty of subalterns. These warrant officers 
would either join the sergeants’ mess of their unit, or 
form a small warrant officers’ mess. They would not be 
regarded in any way as belonging to the permanent staff, 
and in the non-training period ould pursue their 
ordinary avocations. If an experiment was permitted 
he would be glad to approach one or two commanding 
officers with a view of carrying it out in one regiment of 
Yeomanry and two battalions of Militia. he pro- 
warrant officer should receive an outfit allowance 
and pay and allowances as a regimental sergeant major, 
and in addition some special allowance, say 2s. 6d. a day, 
for performing subaltern’s duty. That really comes frum 
the German system, from their last way of gettin, 
officers for their reserve forces in Germany, which I wil 
read if you will allow me 

3627. (Eurl of March.) Have they had a difficulty in 
getting officers for their reserves in Germany ?—No, I 

lo not think so, but they would of course require an 
puormous number of officers for these Landwehr 

jiona. 


if the expenses of an officer were. 


3628. (Lteut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) You alluded to some 
difficult; experienced by the Germans?—They are a little 
of 


short of cel a 
29,000 officers, and they are a little short, but nothing 


in the least serious. This is one of the plans for 30 June,1903. 


Officering the Landwehr forces: ie. sergeant-major- 
lieutenants of a special class intended to fill up 
vacancies in the second line of mobilisation ; and these 
are unteroffiziers, or non-commissioned officers who have 
served their time and undertake to return to the colours. 
So that is something of the same system. 


3629. (Chatrman.) Is that position analogous to 
warrant-ofticer with us, or are they fully commissioned 1 
A  sergeant-major-lieutenant is a warrant-oticer; he 
does not live as an ofticer, but he takes the place of an 
officer on parade, and fulfils his duties when an officer is 
not forthcoming. 

3630. (Earl of arch) He is a superior class of non- 
commissioned officer, really ?—Yes. The German unter- 
offiziers are so. What we understand ax ordinary non- 
commissioned officers are taken from the short- 
engagement men, but the unteroffiziers in Germany 
who answer to our higher ranks of non-commissioned 
officers, all come specially from the non-commissioned 
ofticers’ school, or they are men who serve for periods of 
four years up to twelve, so that really the Germans have 
an unteroftizier, or non-commissioned officers’ corps as 
well as an officers’ corps; they are quite distinct from 
the corporals and lance-sergeants ; they are not men 
who have passed through the ranks in the ordinary 
way at all, though such men may become unterottiziers 
afterwards if they like to re-engage. 

3631. (Str Ralph Knox.) Have they not come from 
the one-year men originally ?—Not the non-commissioned 
officers ; the reserve ofticers came from the one-year men. 
The non-commissioned officers come mostly from what 
they call the volunteers, who come in for three years 
from 17 to 20 years of age; then they go to the non- 
commissioned officers’ school after serving the three 
years, and then come back as unteroffiziers. 


3632. What is their condition of service in their early 
time, from 17 to 20 years of age ?—They are serving in 
the ranks, but instead of going in at 20 to serve as one- 
year men, or two years in the infantry and three years 
in the cavalry, they go in at the age of 17 to serve for 
three years. They used to serve for four years, now they 
serve for three, and they are men who mean to adopt 
the Army, as a rule, for a profession ; therefore they are 
allowed to go in at 17 instead of 20, and from that class 
nearly all the unteroftiziers are taken. 

3633. Then they serve exactly like all the other 
conscripts, only they are younger men /—Yes. 

3634. Are they separated from the others ~The one- 
year volunteers are separated, but not the three years 


volunteers. 

363d. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) What is the com- 
parative social position or difference between these 
officers, i.e. sergeant-major-lieutenants, and the rank and 
file ?.-There is an immense amount of difference. 


3636. The same as there would be here in England t-- 


More, a great deal. 

3637. In what way ?—They are a different class ; they 
are treated much more de haut en Las. I mean that the 
position of the German unteroftizier is a very marked 
one and a very high one in the country, and he represents 
the continuity of the regiment. There he remains for 
12 years’ service. 

3638. Something altogether different from what would 
take place if this scheme proposed by General Hallam 
Parr was adopted, namely, that a class of officer would 
be created as warrant-officers, and altogether different, 
I take it, from the ofticers that you are speaking of in 
Germany. They would not correspond in any way }— 
Yes, they would correspond in some way, because they 
would only be made in this country sergeant-majors 
if they were very good men; and these men would 
probably have some sort of rank, sergeant-major- 
ieutenant, to take the place of ofticers in the ranks on 
parade, but not socially. 

3639. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Do they come from 
a different class of the population /—No ; they come from 
the whole population. The whole Army in Germany 
comes from the whole population. 

3640. (Lreut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Thatis what I ni ; 
the difference will not be so great there as in England 2 
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3641. What is in my mind is a question I should like 

you : what the rank and file would think ; 
they care, about being commanded by a class 
of officers of that rank to take the place of the present 
subalterns 1—I do not think they would mind it ; it is 
only for commanding on parade. 


3642. And in action 1~Well, the sergeant-major many 
a time has to command in action. 


3643. (Chairman.) Then with regard to officers of the 
Reserve, you have mentioned the Landwehr battalions ; 
I think that takes us down to the second line. What 
lies behind that ; what is the next force 1—Behind the 
Landwehr battalions are the Landsturm. 


3644, But with regard to them, howare they officered 1 
There is no definite way of officering them, because it is 
hardly thought now that any necessity could possibly 
arise for their coming out ; but that would be a return 
to the Army of all officers who have served, and retired, 
and were not otherwise engaged; that would be for 
emergency proceedings entirely. 


_ 3645. And that practically can be almost left out of 
sight by the Germans now ¢ --Entirely ; that would not 
apply to us at all. 


3646. (Earl of March.) There isa fourth body of men 
behind the Landsturm. Is there not the Ersatz !— 
Yes, the Ersatz Reserve. 


3647. Is there any special provision made for officers 
for them 1—The Ersatz Reserve are liable to three train- 
ings in their twelve years of 10,6 and 4 weeks. Since 
1894 only 830 of these men have been called out annually 
for each period; before that 17,000 and 22,000 were 
trained annually for 10 weeks, and less numbers for less. 
But for officering them there is no provision made ; that 
is also considered as a very unlikely contingency to 
happen, and they have so many men now in the 
Landwehr. 


3648. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Do you think it would 
diminish the supply of officers for the Militia if we 
required them to go to some School of Instruction, a 
school somewhat of the nature of Sandhurst, for a definite 
period, say six months ?- I am afraid it would, for this 
Treason : that a large number of the Militiamen who do 
not go into the Army have other callings in life, and six 
months would of course be a very serious interference 
with their civil avocations. I think you were going to 
examine me presently upon the present amount ot 
instruction that the Militia officer gets and the amount 
itis pro he should now get. It was put forward 
that it is almost impossible for the Militia officer who 
is so young that he still has to study, or for the Militia 
officer who is settled in life and has a profession, to 
give even the present amount of time to the service. 


3649. The view has been ee before us that it might 
be possible for a young man before beginning his regular 
profession, in the interval which happens between the 
time when he completes his scholastic studies and the 
time when he begins his profession, to give six or eight 
months to learning his duty as an officer, although he 
might not be able to give a corresponding period year 
after year. What is your opinion with reference to this? 
—In some cases, no doubt, it would be possible, perhaps 
in many cases ; but it would be impossible to lay down 
a hard and fast rule that everybody must do it. f think 
if you made it voluntary you would find a certain number 
of young men who would do it—if you paid them their 
expenses, of course. 


3650. But if you made it compulsory you think it 
wonld diminish the supply !—I am afraid it would; 
though it would be a most valuable thing to do. 


3651. Do you think it would diminish the supply to 
a considerable extent 7—I am afraid it would, ooking 
to the outcry that there was when they had to do four 
months. 


3652. (Colonel O'Callaghan- Westropp.) Following that 
point of Sir Coleridge Grove’s, there are, of course, a 
good many of these young ofticers who enter the Militia 
with a view to getting Army Commissions }Yes ; and 
that is most valuable. If it were not for those men our 
subaltern ranks would be practically denuded in many 
cases. 

3653. Supposing some means were found by which a 
larger number of commissions could be placed for com- 
petition among Militia officers, it is fair to assume that 
that would bring up a larger number desiring to compete, 
is it not (If you did away with Sandhurst and Wool- 
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wich and sent everybody through the Militia, there 
would be no difficulty then, of course. 


3654. Without going so far as that, I think it would be 
a fair assumption that a young gentleman who wished 
to enter the Army drones the Militia would, without 
hesitation, go through such a course, because presumably 
at that time he would have no other profession {—Yes, 

robably ; but as has been pointed out, it would inter- 

ere with the studies to prepare for the inevitable Militia 
examination which he must do, and so much s0, that 
during the time the Militia were embodied allowances 
had to be made for marks for the amount of service the: 
did in the field, because that service so very much 
interfered with their prospects of passing their examina- 
tion. 

3655. But the point I wanted to put was, that at this 
college they would be presumably doing professional 
work, and they might passa portion of their examination 
at the end of their term there.—Do you mean if cadets 
trained with the Militia ? 


3656. It very nearly comes to that, except that I am 
supposing, taking it very crudely, that these young 
gentlemen were given subalterns commissions in the 
Militia, but before going out for their first training in 
lieu of the preliminary drill they had to attend a course 
of six months at such a college, and pass an examination 
at the end of that six months, which would release them 
from a portion of the examination which otherwise they 
would have to go up for under the present system. It 
would not be a waste of time !—I am sure if they were 
released from the whole or a part of the examination 
they would be very glad to serve the time. 


3657. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) As regards the Militia 
officers, you say that a great many them join the 
Militia merely because that is a way of getting into the 
line }-No doubt a very large number. That is one of 
the passages into the Regular Army ; the annual average 
is 277. 

3658. What is the reason why those officers do not go 
into the line without going through the Militia !—It is 
very hard to say Of course in some ways the examina- 
tion for Sandhurst and out of Sandhurst, and for 
Woolwich, and out of Woolwich, is much more difficult 
than the Militia examination, and it is no doubt the fact 
that men get into the Militia who would not be able to 
pass those examinations ; and in most cases they are 
none the worse for it. 


3659. That is to say, that the edueational standard of 
the Militia is a lower one than that of the Army t-Well, 
what is said is that cadets from the military colleges 
joining the Army know more technically of their pro- 
fession, but that the Militia officers are more fit to take 
their duty in the battalions at once, and that they have 
more experience as soldiers. I do not think that there 
is any very great difference or any ditference in after 
years ; I think that you turn out just as good men through 
the Militia as you do from the military colleges. 


3660. But at the time when a young man who would 
like to go into the Army goes to the Militia instead of 
to Sandhurst, I gather it is because he does not come up 
to the same standard of general education as is required 
for Sandhurst,—the examination is too hard for him ; is 
not that it /—I would not say that in every case. He 
can go older you see into the Army through the Militia 
than he can go through Sandhurst, which brings in a 
good many men who never would get through Sandhurst. 


3661. In other words, the Militia is easier for them !— 
Yes, altogether if you take the age limit, because he 
could go in up to the age of 23, and under the new 
Regulations up to the age of 25, whereas at Sandhurst 
and Woolwich he has to go in as a boy almost. 


3662. Then it does come to this—that the educational 
standard which admits them into the Militia is lower 
than that which admits them into the Army 1—Judging 
by the examinations, yes. 


3663. That is the only standard we have 1—That is the 
only standard ; but I do not mean to say that that applies 
to individuals—rather the contrary. 

3664. (Earl of March.) There is no educational 
standard required for the Militia—(7'o Ir, Spenser 

Wilkinson.) You meant the standard from the Militia 
into the line? 

3665. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) No 3. I meant the 
standard for getting into the Militia }—No ; there is nv 
standard for that. 

3666. Then I mean if he wants to get into the Army 
through the Militia he chooses the Militia because Sand- 


Militia, hay 
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hurst is too hard for him ; he cannot pass at Sandhurst ? 
—In some cases, undoubtedly ; or because he is too old 


to go to Sandhurst, 

3667. That is the same thing; he was not up to 
Sandhurst at the age 1—I know many cases in which men 
of very good education indeed have decided to go into 
the Army when they were too old to go to Sandhurst ; 
and besides, going to Sandhurst is going to a sort of 
school, and a man of that age would not perhaps care 
to go to school. 

3668. But you have also said that when these two 
elasses of people go to the Army and get commissions 
from Sandhurst and from the Militia, those who go from 
the Militia have not had the technical college training, 
and have not started as I gather with the same standard 
of general educational qualification,—what we may call 
secondary education as distinct from technical ; that the 
Army candidate has had a higher secondary training and 
a higher. technical training in his college than the Militia- 
man; but you say that when they get to the regiment 
the Militiaman by reason of his experience as a Kfilitia 
otticer is better qualified to handle his men. Do I rightly 
gather that 1—Yes, just for the time being. 

3669. At the beginning, that is to say, when he joins? 
—So commanding officers tell me. 

3670. I ask that question because it bears on a very 
important question which I want to ask you. Is it your 
opinion that with a view to the education of officers or 

rsons going to be officers, it is better that they should 

rst pass through a college for a certain time, whatever 
time that may be, without any kind of military experience 
at all ; or that they should first have a limited military 
experience, of a month or two, or a few months, with the 
troops to which they are going to belong, and that 
then they should have some technical instruction as 
officers. You grasp the difference 7—I am afraid I do 
not quite follow throughout that question. 

3671. We are talking now of officers. This Commission 
has only to do with officers who are not professional, that 
is, either Militia or Volunteer officers. There are two 
ways in which you can deal with such an officer if you 
are trying to form him. You may say to him, you shall 
first go to a college for six months, and then after that 
we will start you as a Militia officer; or you may say 
to him, you shall first go to a Militia training, and after 
that, if you show otherwise the qualities that we require 
in an officer, you shall have an opportunity of some 
technical instruction as an ofticer—go to a college or 
whatever it is to be?—With a view to becoming a 
Regular officer ? 

3672. No, with a view of becoming a Militia officer. 

Which plan do you think is more likely to yield a good 
officer. "In which case will a man get more instruction 
out of his college ; will the man who goes to the college 
as_a school boy without any experience of military 
service, derive as much benefit from the military college 
as a young man who has passed through a Militia 
training and knows what the Militia is, and then has an 
opportunity of learning ?—It would depend very much 
mpen the individual. I donot think you could generalize 
at all. 
3673. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) You said that you thought 
that the actual outlay had more to do than professional 
engagements with reventing officers in professions from 
belonging to the Militia 1—Yes, I think so. 

3674. And you indicate the amount of leave generally 
got asa monte Do you think that it would have any 

lecided effect upon the number of officers if the training 
was increased to six weeks every year 1—It might. 

3675. Do you think there are many professions the 
young men in which can get away from their work for 
six weeks in the year ?—No, not many. 

3676, (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) You said just now 
that you thought young gentlemen nowadays preferred 
a life of luxury to service in the Militia -Yes, very 
much. 

3677. Yet they came up in great numbers for active 
service !—Yes, certainly, they will always do that. 

3678 But can you imagine no other reason besides 
that of love of Juxury and so on, that prevents their 
coming forward 1—No, it means a good deal of trouble, 
and they do not like trouble. , 

3679, Still there is a good deal of trouble on active 
service—and want of luxury !—There is a good deal of 
trouble in a young man who has money to spend on 
anything he likes and enjoy himself, going up ‘for a 
month's training. Active service is another thing. 


1 3680. You can give no other reason at all No. 


3681. Is it pay !—That is not what I mean. Pay has . 


nothing to do with it. 
3682. Do you think they are dissatisfied with the 

present rate of pay ?—Not the class of men you are 

alluding to, because pay makes no difference to them. 

Men wha could not afford the Militia expenses, would 

go in, if a sufficient sum of money waa given them 

either yearly, or in lump sums, as proposed by Lord 
glan, 


3683, Would you mind giving us an outline of Lord 
Raglan’s scheme. I do not know that I have a right to 
ask for it again. I think you gave it in a few words? 
—I have it on my notes here. rd Raglan’s scheme is 
to give to each serving future officer of the Militia, 
after 10 years’ service, £200 gratuity ; after 15 years’ 
service, £100 additional ; and after 20 years’ service, 
£100 additional gratuity. 

3684, That would make £400 1—It would make £400. 
But my own opinion is that a yearly sum would be 
better. I would sooner have a yearly sum to cover 


expenses every year. 

3685. Do you consider that the pay now, of a subaltern 
and not only a subaltern, but a captain, and field 
officer of Militia is not sufficient —No, it 1s no more 
sutticient to cover his expenses than it is in the Regular 
Army—it is just the same. No Regular officer can live 
on his pay, except when he gets up to the higher ranks, 
and then it is not too easy. 

3686. Do you think the pay of a Militia captain is not 
sufficient to cover the ordinary expenses of the training ? 
—If he was very economical a captain might just do it, 
but lieutenants certainly not. Militia expenses are 
fireater as a rule than those of the Regu Amny, 

ecause the Militia are not together always, and their 
mess cannot be managed like the Line mess, which has a 
regular Mess Committee, but has to be put together and 
they have to find some one to manage it. I should say 
the expense of general living in this country has 
increased very much. 

3687. With regard to those officers who gave up their 
professions and employments to go to South Africa with 
their regiments, are you aware of any single instance in 
which, when it has been proved that an officer has lost 
his regular income—I mean to say his professional 
income—he has received—I do not mean to say in 
money—any appointment to make up for it. Has any- 
thing been done for those officers that you know of 1— 
Not think not. Of course, it was made very easy for 
them for a time to get Regular commissions ; the age 
was extended to 29, so that a great many of them got 
commissions in the Regular Amny, and received employ- 
ment in that way; and a large number of them have 
been employed on the West Coast of Africa. 


3688. But surely you are aware that a great mumber 
of officers had a regular employment and_ professional 
income, some as bank managers, in a small wa: , OF 
brewery managers, and so on, who lost the whole of 
their incomes, and, owing to being there so long, they 
lost the chance of employment in the same line. Do 
you know of any case in which the Civil Service, either 
the Home Oftice, or the Board of Trade, or the Board of 
Agriculture, or any of the Departments, were asked bi 
the Government or the War Ottice to provide them wit! 
suitable employment so long as the prospects of other 
civil servants would not be damaged by it—No, I am 
not aware of that. 

3689. Do not you think something might have been 
done in that way ?—I am afraid I cannot answer that. 


3690. Do not you think that has had a had effect on 
a number of officers who have left the ‘Militia service ? 
—It has never struck me in that light. It is quite 


possible that it may be so. 

3691. With regard to the scheme you spoke of as 
General Hallam Parr’s, the creation of this class of 
warrant otticer to take the place of subaltern ofticers, 
have you yourself any reason to think that the rank 
and tile would not be as glad to be commanded by that 
class of man as they are now by the young com- 
missioned officer; do you think there is any doubt or 
any danger that these men would not follow them in the 
way they did mere boys in South Africa 1—It is possible, 
but I do not think there would be any danger if 
they were carefully selected. I can quite see your 
point, and I think it is a point seriously to be con- 
sidered, but I do not think it would be of any vital 


importance. 
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3692. (Str Ralph Knox.) The deficiency of officers ig 
mainly in the subaltern rank, is it not }—Yes, in all the 


SirA. Turner. branches of the auxiliary forces. 


3693. And the establishment of officers for the Militia 


30 June,1903. and for Volunteers is itself what may be termed a 


reduced establishment, that is to say, it does not give 
three officers per company, does it }—No, it does not. 


3694. It is rather based on what we call the home 
establishment of the Army. Whereas the regiment 
serving abroad has three officers per company, the regi- 
ment serving at home has only two and a half 1—That is 
80. 


3695. And the Volunteer and Militia establishments 
are based upon that two and a half establishment {— 
Yes, they are based on the home establishment. 


3696. Which is not the fighting establishment 1—No. 


3697. So that if you regard the deficiency as compared 

with the fighting establishment, it is still greater than 

that which is stated here to exist, when the actuals are 

cosnenee. with the present regulated establishments 1— 
es. 


3698. That is to say, if you required three officers 
company for all the Militia regiments on mobilisation, 
your deficiency would be still greater than that which is 
now spoken of as 600 or 700 !—Yes, it would be greater. 
Of course, the Volunteer Force is very much below 
its strength, and the actual proportion of officers is not 
so very low in proportion to the number of mer. But then 
that is an unsound view to take, because the officers and 
cadres are the all important things ; and the same with 
the Militia. 


3699. (Earl of March.) You mean the proportion of 
officers to the number of men ?—Yes, In the olunteer 
Force the establishment is 340,000 and the strength 
254,000 ; the establishment of officers is 9,409, and we 
are deficient 2,189. 


3700. (Str Ralph Knox.) But my point is that that 
deficiency is upon the establishment of two and a half 
officers per company /—Yes. 

3701. But that is not the fighting establishment ; that 
is not recognised as the fighting establishment ; the 
fighting establishment is three officers per company 1— 

0, it is not the war establishment. 


3702. So that supposing they were mobilised for war, 
there would be a greater deficiency than that which now 
appears on paper and is given as the present deficiency ? 
—Yes, that is so. 

3703, Just as in the Army ; if we mobilise the Home 
Amny for service, as has been pointed out frequently, 
we want a large number to make up the full establish- 
ment to the war establishment, because we have only 
two and a half officers per company already in existence ; 
a that is the recognised system of working the Army 4 
—Yes. 

3704. Our efforts, therefore, should be directed mainly 
towards providing this large deficiency. Do you not 
think so 1—Exactly 90. 


3705. But it is of course a great advantage to get a 
small number or a fair number of men who have served 
in the Army as well, to hold some of the positions in the 
higher ranks 1—Yes. 


3706. Especially if you do not contemplate your sub- 
alterns remaining for a very long time with you !—Yes. 


3707. Then there isa regulation at present in existence 
for induciog ofticers of a certain amount of service in the 
Army to leave the Amy to go to the Militia, is there 
not? A captain or a subaltern of eight years’ service 
may go to the Militia for ten years, and receive one 
hundred pounds a year !—For each of those years. 


708. For each of those years }—Yes, for each of those 
years that he is out for training. He must go out for 
training to receive the £100. 


3709. And there is no other means of an officer leaving 
the Army with anything in his pocket between the eighth 
year of service and the fifteenth year of service except 
that 1—No. 


3710. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) There is one question I 
might ask while we are on that point. Is the power of 
getting one hundred pounds a year after ten years 
at all largely tiken advantage of {—Not to a very great 
extent, but it is increasing. I have had a sensible num- 
her of applications in the last two or three months from 
officers. 

3711. When I was at the War Office it was hardly 
used at all!—They were not allowed to go to the 
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Yeomanry then. I think I have had three applications in 
the last six weeks, That is all. 

3712. That does not come to much 1—Nothing. 

3713. whe Ralph Knox.) But there was a reason why 
the regulation would not operate a few years ago; I do 
not know whether it is in force at the present time, but 
it may be, and that may affect a certain number of officers 
who are even now serving. Atone time at all events an 
officer could go under the voluntary retirement rules, after 
twelve years’ service, from the Army !—Yes, he could. 

3714. And therefore there was not such a long time to 
wait between the eight years and the twelve years, A 
man could see his way to getting a permanent retirement 
within four years, that is to say, waiting only four years 
from the eighth year to the twelfth year. Now an officer 
has to wait from the eighth ha to the fifteenth year 
before he can get anything 1—Yes. 

3715. Therefore that would operate upon a much larger 
bod: ue men than the old rule opera’ upon, would it 
not {—Yes. 


3716, Therefore your chance of getting those men who 
for various reascns might wish to leave the Army after 
a comparatively short number of years service, is likely 
to be increasing, and as I understand from you it is 
increasing {As 1 have just told Sir Coleridge Grov 
it was sensible. It is very small at present, I have 
about three in the last six weeks. 


3717. Then there are the other conditions that you 
have mentioned which are now contemplated, that every 
officer who voluntarily retires from the Army shall be 
expected to go and serve for a time in the Militia. The 

lation to govern that is not in existence you stated? 
—No. I will read the paragraph as it stands exactly, 
“Officers appointed to commissions in the Army may in 
case of their retirement from the Army be called upon, 
a8 a condition of receiving the full rates of retired pay, 
to serve for a time in the Militia.” 


3718. (Lord Grenfell.) What is the date of that 
That is December, 1898, when it came into operation ; 
it was made a month or two sooner, but it came into 
operation on the Ist of December, 1898. 


3719. It has never been put into practice!—No 
It was discussed whether conditions would be put 
forward, and the Secretary of State decided that it was 
too soon to do so. 


_, 3720. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) But do you think yourself 
if this is to be a binding obligation that it is too 
soon to put forward the terms on which these men 
are to serve? Do you think, really, under such 
vague warning as that any man could be compelled 
to serve in the Militia?—Yes, I think so. I think 
power is distinctly taken by the Secretary of State 
to enforce it. There are regulations for the commis 
sions in the Army, and every young man who reads 
these sees what his liability is. That is since 1898, 


3721. But do not you think that the time has 
come to take the vagueness out of this and make it 
very clear ?—I think it would be a very good thing 
if that was done. 

3722. But even s0, it is not o 
claim voluntary retirement even if 
fifteen years service 1—No., 


3723. He can only retire voluntarily under certain 
conditions 7—Yes, 


3724. That is to say, it is not contemplated that 
men after so short a service as fifteen years should go 
off with £120 a year for the rest of their life unless 
certain conditions are fulfilled which would warrant 
that amount of expenditure? For instance, one con- 
dition is that there is a surplus officer, a seconded 
officer to be absorbed, and under those conditions 
a man may be allowed to go. A man may 
be allowed to go if he gives promotion to an officer of 
a certain length of service, and not if he promotes one, 
of very short service, and so forth. Those are al) 
conditions imposed upon the voluntary retirement of an 
officer of over fifteen years’ service, are they not 3—Yes, 
they are; but practically I think he is pretty nearly 
always allowed to go. I know of a case lately where 
there was sorne delay; it was only the case of a little 
delay, because there was a place to be filled and there 
was not an officer to fill it. 


3725. But still there are conditions which limit very 
considerably the voluntary retirement of officers after 


n to a man to 
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fifteen years’ service ’—Yes, certainly. The Secretary 
of State has full power to withhold it at any time. 

3726, The new rule is to apply to all these officers 
who are being voluntarily retired, viz.: that they are to 
be compelled to go to the Militia; and it is supposed 


that a considerable supply will be obtained in that 
way 7—Yes, it is ho that we shall obtain quite a 


large supply. 

3727. Do you know the number of officers who re- 
tire voluntarily after fifteen years’ service ?—No, I could 
not give that without reference. 

3728. At present do all Militia officers go through 
instruction at the depot on joining, or is it limited to 
those who are going in for Line commissions ?~They 
all have to do their preliminary drill, their recruit 
musketry course, and training. 

3729. And what length of time does that take them? 
—Sixty-three days and twenty-seven days—ninety 
days. 

3730. That includes the period of training?—It in- 
cludes the period of training. 


3731. Generally I think the effect is, that an officer _ 


goes toa dept and receives training for two months? 
—Here is the exact thing he has to do. Take the In- 
fantry, as that is the much larger portion. By the 
present regulation, that is the Army Order 194 of 1900, he 
has to do his preliminary drill, forty-nine days ; recruits 
musketry course, fourteen days; and then he has to 
be attached to adepét or Line battalion for two months. 
That is how it stands now. 

3732, That is in addition to the drill and musketry 
course ?7—That is in addition. That gives him four 
months besides the training, and it is stated generally 
to be toomuch. Sothat now it is proposed that where 
there is preliminary drill he has to do vis preliminary drill 
with the recruits and musketry course in any case. If 
there is no preliminary drill, he has to be attached for 
forty-nine days to the Line regiments, and then he 
has to do his training. The second year he has to do 
his training and his musketry at Hythe. 

3733. What time does that make up 7—This makes 
up four months and twenty-seven days. 

3734. But the three months that was spoken of that 
the officer might be asked to attend at a college is not 
so very much more than that four months that they 
have been giving 7—No, but the Militia members of the 
Advisory Board put it forward that four months was 
too much to call upon a youth who was being educated 
or prepared for examinations to go through; and, 
therefore, it has been recommended to the Comaander- 
in-Chief and the Secretary of State that it should be 
reduced to that extent. That in the first year he 
should do his preliminary ‘drill and musketry two 
months, and training one month—that is three months ; 
or if there is no preliminary drill, he should go for 49 
days instead to the Line battalion. 

3735. That is in reference to the time he has to 
spend with his coach or crammer with a view to 
passing into the Army 7—Yes, in most cases. 

3736. (Lord Grenfell.) Some of them go from the 
Militia alone. They still have to do that ?—Yes, they 
all have to do that. 

3737, (Sir Ralph Knor.) But had they a case for a 
mitigation of this period of training as compared with 
4 candidate cramming for the Army ?—No, this was for 
all Militia officers. 

3738. But on what ground was it shortened to meet 
the case of a man only contemplating service in the 
Militia?—I hand in the present system (handing in 
the same). 

3739. What I was driving at was this: That up to 
the present time, apparently, a man_has had to give 
four months in his first year to preliminary drill for 
the Militia ?--Not all preliminary drill, of course. Two 
months, you may say, preliminary drill, and then two 
months of his training with the Line battalion or at 
the dept, 

3740. Then, also, he would want some time to devote 
to his cramming, if he was an Army candidate ?-- Yes, 


3741. But if he had to spend six months at a college 
Le 


it would not occupy more time than the four months 
he has up to the present time been giving at the depét 


and with the Line battalion, and the time he has been Sir A. 7'urner 


giving to his crammer?—If he went to the military 
college for six months, do you mean ? 

3742. If, at the college, he went through a course 
which was similar to that which he would go through 
at a crammer’s, that time, plus the four months he 
now gives to the Militia, would be no more time than 
the six months that has been suggested 7—No, of course. 
if he was at a college he would be learning the same 


things. 

3743. As he would from a crammer ?—Yes, it would 
be exactly the same. 

3744. Therefore, as regards time, it appears to me 
that there is no very great difference between the two? 
—No, not if that college were a college at which his 
education would be continued ; because it is the inter- 
ruption of the education that is the great difticulty. 

3745. It has been suggested that some of the duties 
of junior officers should be done by a class of warrant 
officers, and it has been suggested that, perhaps, the 
men would not be so well inclined to follow men of 
that class from which officers are now taken. Do you 
think that that really is the case !—It is very difficult 
to say. I think there is some risk of it, but I do not 
think to any great extent; and I think the experiment 


would be well worth trying. 

3746. Do not you think that men, nowadays more 
particularly, will follow a man whom they have perfect 
confidence in as being able to lead them. Do not you 
think that that is really the condition upon which men 
follow others ?—Yes. They would much prefer to follow 
a man they had trust in than a man they had not 


trust in. 

3747. That ix to say, it depends upon the confidence 
they have in the man who 1s leading then ?—Yes, I 
think so. 

3748. And then, supposing these men earned th 
contidence, they would follow them just as much as they 
would a man who was bred in a higher social position. 
Do not you think so ?—Yes, certainly. Once gain their 
contidence, and there is not much trouble. 

3749. (Lord Grenfell.) What is the proportion of tle 
number of ofticers who go for commissions throngh Sand- 
hurst and through the Militia? A good many more through 
the Militia ?—A great many more in the last three years. 
I am sorry to say [have not those figures, but there 
have been a great many more since the war began. 

3750. More than from Sandhurst ?—Yes. The average 
number of Militia officers that go into the Line annually 
is 277, and during the war 1,982 went in the three 
years. 

3751. (Lieut.-Colonel Lleiellyn.) The course at Sand- 
was shortened, was it not ?—Yes. 

(Lord Grenfell.) Have the regulations as regards 

iversity been absolutely settled yet in the case of 
candidates who go to the University as a training for 
the Militia?—I do not think it has been quite settled. 
It is not out yet. 

3753. Do you think that the period you mentioned as 
being too long has prevented young officers going to the 
Militia —Probably it did. We were told so by the 
commanding otticers. That is one of the reasons why 
the Advisory Board are recommending the Secretary 
of State to reduce that period. 

3754. It frightens young officers ?7—Yes, because it 
practically came to five months in the year. 

3755. In the case of officers who are joining the Militia, 
supposing it was made compulsory for those wlio 
did not get into the Line to stay a certain number of 
years in the Militia, do you think it would. trizhten 
them, or that you would get an advantage in that way? 
At the present time, if a young Militia officer misses 
the Line, he may remain in the Militia, but he very often 
goes directly. Do not yon think it would be fair to 
make that young ofticer stay at least five years in the 
Militia /—Tt would be a little dittcult, I think, to intro. 
duce compulsion into it. I think it would be a very 
excellent thing if, above all things, sutticient money was 
given him to cover his expenses. 

3756 (Str Ralph Knor.) Ifyou paid him a littl 
every year, as you sugyest !—Yes, that is, | believe, the 
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present Adjutant-General’s idea, that it would be better 
than Lord Raglan’s scheme to have a yearly sum ; and 


SirA. Turner, I think I agree with him entirely—a yearly sort of re- 


taining fee—not to officers going into the Army, but to 


30 June,1903. officers who remain in the Militia. 


3757. (Lord Grenfell.) If it was made a condition that 
each officer who went in for the Army through the 
Militia and failed to get into the Army in that way, 
should compulsorily remain for at least five years in the 
Militia, do you think it would be very hard upon them ? 
—I think if it is only contingent on his going in for 
examination for a commission in the Army and failing, 
it is an excellent idea. 


3758. (Str Ralph Knox.) You could hardly do that 
without giving them some annual fee ?—Yes, I would 
give them that. I propose to give that to all Militia 


Spa who do not make it a mere stepping-stone to the 
e. 


3759. (Lord Grenfell.) Asa fact, you would gaina very 
large number of officers by that means, would you not ? 
You would get the failures or those who for some reason 
had given up the Army, that is to say, who had settled 
not to go into the Army: and you would get a number 
of officers by that means ?—Yes, you would get them, 


certainly, if you made it a contingency on getting their - 


commission that if they did not get their commission 
they must serve a certain time in the Militia. 


3760. Personally, I do not think it would prevent any 
officer who meant going into the Army, who meant 
having a try, from going in through the Militia under 
those circumstances. Do you think it would ?—No, I 
do not think so, because they all think they are going 
to succeed. 


3761. (Earlof March.) With regard to that last 
point, have not cases come under your notice where 
men who joined the Militia with the idea of going into 
the Army and then failed, have left the Militia because, 
having missed the Army, which was the profession 
they intended to adopt, they were bound to prepare 
for some other and could not afford to be idle ?—Yes, 
that would be so. But, you see, those officers have 
finished all their preliminary drill and long annual 
courses, and would simply have to do the twenty-seven 
days; and probably whatever business or profession 
they were preparing for would allow them to do that. 
I see the point and I see the drawback of it; but that 
professional drawback is always one we have to contend 
against, and very much so. But I think, having 
regard to the fact that it is only twenty-seven days in 
the year, it ought not to be a block. 


3762. But itis not solely a question either of money 
or of time; it is a misture of both?—Yes, it isa 
mixture of both. You cannot lay down hard and fast 
rules for these things of course, or anything actually 
definite. Some people have no professional calling and 
jittle means; and others have money enough and 
have some profession that prevents their doing 
Militia service, or doing more than a short amount 
of it. 


3763. Donot you think it is possible, too, that men who 
adopt some other profession do not look upon the 
month when they .are called up for training as an 
absolute holiday !—Yes. 


3764. In the case of a man who is allowed only, say, 
six weeks as a holiday, if a month of that is spent 
with his regiment for the annual training, he thinks 
that his annual holiday is getting deprived of a good 
deal of what ought to belong to him?—That is so; 
but then a very large number of Militia officers give 
up their one month’s holiday to their training. 


3765. But a great many cannot afford to do so?— 
Yes; but it is always impossible to legislate to cover 
every class. 


3766. Andsoan annual grant to them would not 
altogether meet that difficulty /—No. I said just now that 
there are men professionally employed to whotn the 
money would be no object ; and there are others with no 
profession to whom it would be an object. 


3767. And to whom also it would be quite inadequate 
in amount if they are losing by this !—Yes, as they 
lost by going to South Africa. z 

3768. That Ido not mind ; that is the risk you take 
for heing a British subiect ; but in times of peace you 
require some other means to fill up the ranks of your 


MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : * 


ofticers. But might I not put it in this way: that one 
reason of the shortage of ofticers is that throughout the 
Militia force there is a general feeling of being treated 
with neglect, perhaps you would hardly like to admit 
that 1—I am afraid there is. 


3769. (Sir Ralph Knox.) There have been several 
inquiries into the Militia during the last twenty years, 
have there not?—Yes, there was _a very important 
Committee a few years ago of Lord Harris’. 


3770. And there was one before that, the present Lord 
Derby’s Committee 1—Yes. Lord Harris’ Committee I 
happened to know rather well. 


3771. And they made a very considerable number of 
recommendations {—Yes. 


3772. There was also the Committee presided over by 
our present Chairman ?—Was that before Lord Harris 
Committee t 


3773. It was before Lord Harris’ Committee. And 
they made a great many recommendations with a view 
to improving the Militia, and towards meeting many of 
the complaints that were represented at the time, did 
they not ?—Yes. 


3774. And they were mainly carried out, were they 
not 1—Most of them, to some extent, so far as they could 
be. But the Report of Lord Harris’ Committee is a 
specially interesting one, because it shows what the Mili- 
tia was fifty years ago, when it was really formed, how 
they were absolutely untrained then at all.” They were 
an untrained body. They had adjutants who were 
mostly relics of the Peninsular War, and a number of 
non-commissioned officers who were equally worn out, 
and many of whom who had never been in the Regular 
Army at all. It was in the year 1852 that the Militia 
Act was passed, which raised the present force in 
England—not in Scotland or Ireland, and 80,000 men 
were taken for it. 50,000 men were supposed to be 
raised in 1852, and 30,000 in 1853, and actually ftifty- 
seven regiments trained in 1852, and eighty-eight in 1853 ; 
and at the outbreak of the Crimean War the Militia 
force consisted of a strength of 60,000 men, and not one 
of those men or officers had done more than fifty-six days 
drill, except the old feeble adjutants. 


3775. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Was that force 
yaised by quotas from counties ?—It was raised in the 
counties by quotas; there was no ballot. ‘ 


3776. (Chairman.) I do not think there is any 
further question to ask about the officers. I will just 
ask you one question as to the attachment of Militia 
officers to Regulars for six months. What is your 
opinion with regard to that ?—That is, of course, entirely 
voluntary. I think it would be an excellent thing. 
I would make it even more than six months, if possible. 


3777. You would not substitute it for preliminary 
drill, and so forth ?—That can be substituted for their 


preliminary drill. They can go to a Regular battalion 
instead. 


3778. That can be done now ?—At least 
recommended. 


3779. Would you recommend that it should be sub 
stituted for the drill and instruction at the depot; that 
they should be attached to a Regular regiment instead ! 
—Yes, certainly. 


that is 


3 80. In preference to their drilling at the depot ?— 
Certainly. There is very niuch greater importance in 
their going to a Line battalion, during its training 
season especially, than to the depét. In depots they 
do not always learn as much as they might. 


3781. There is one other question I should like to ask 
you. If all officers for the Army were to have to pass 
through the Militia, and supposing the Militia to be em- 
bodied in time of war, you would then withdraw a good 
many of the officers from the Militia, would you not, ay 
you do now, to fill up in the Line ?—Yes; that was 
going on all through the war, of course. 


3782. You then would have, would you not, the men 
who are least trained with nothing left with them !Lut 
the officers who were least trained /—Yes, 


3733. Would that not be a serious difficulty? Of 
course it would be scrious to some extent. All our 
system is serions in that way; we are always robbing 
one branch to pay another; but I do not sce that there 
could be anything better than that. 
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3784. (Colonel O'Callaghan-Westropp.) You were a 
long time in your service in Ireland, were you not !— 
Yes, ten years. 

3785. During your time there, or supsequently, since 
you have been at the War Office, has it ever occurred 
to you that commanding officers of Militia regiments 
in Treland did not receive much assistance in filling up 
the commissioned ranks from the Lieutenants and 
Deputy-Lieutenants of the county 1—No, I do not think 
of late years the Deputy-Lieutenants and Lieutenants of 
the county (except in a few counties) have done much ; 
in fact three years ago they were asked, in order to 
facilitate the procedure of passing young men into the 
Militia, to waive their right, except in cases in which 
they especially asked for it; and every Lieutenant of a 
county consented to that. But at the same time they 
keep their rights in certain cases wherever they wished. 
I do not know, however, that there is any difference 
between Ireland and England and Scotland in that 
particular matter. 

3786. I merely asked about the country J am best 
acquainted with. Presumably, considering the influence 
that the Lieutenant of the county as a rule has in 
Jreland, if he did use his social interests he might be 
able to get desirable young gentlemen who are not at 
present to be had Possibly. 

3787. (Chairman.) Is there anything further you 
wish to say with regard to the officers ?—I should like 
tosuggest that good Militia officers who pass the Line test 
might be employed as adjutants. I think that would 
give a very great inducement. We have a few Militia 
officers who have been able to give sufficient time to 
military duties to qualify as adjutants, and who make 
really good adjutants. During the war we had to make 
a good many acting adjutants, and some of them did 
exceedingly well. In some cases, especially in the 
Artillery, it is almost impossible to get the adjutancies 
of the Auxiliary Forces filled up, and by Regulation we 
cannot appoint a Militiaman. I would like to see the 
right given to appoint a Militiaman if there is no 
Regular ofticer qualified; I am sure it would be an 
inducement to Militia ofticers. 

3788. And of course if they had properly qualified 
themselves ?—Yes, they must be properly qualified, and 
probably attached to the Staff of the General Ofticer 
Commanding, or attached toa regiment under his eye, 
so that he may see what they are like. I would make 
the test very rigid, but I would open it to them. 

3789. (Earl of March.) The adjutant would have to 
perform the duties of adjutant of the depst and 
adjutant of the Regimental District 9—I was talking 
more of the Artillery, because that is the place where 
we have the greatest difficulty, and that does not come 


in so much there, of course. 
3790. The Artiilery were mainly in your mind in 
what you said just now !—Not altogether, but mainly. 


3791. But if a Militia officer is to be appointed 
adjutant, unless he is the adjutant also of the Regimental 
District you would have two adjutants, one for the 
Militia and one for the Regimental District ?—Yes, you 
would have that, There is no great drawback in having 


two adjutants, 

3792. Expense ?—It is more money. The Duke of 
Connaught, I believe, brought this matter before vou, 
and another ofticer, Colonel Courtenay, a member of the 
Advisory Board, has brought the same thing forward. 
The Duke of Connaught did not press for it, but 
Colonel Hammond, who commanded a Militia battalion 
in Ireland, represented that there was a very strong 
feeling in the Militia that it would be a very gocd thing 
if this were open to them. 

3793. It is not so very many years ago that there 
were two adjutants, one for the Regimental District 
and one for the Militia; and I think it was found then 
that there was not enough to employ two men, and 
that the Militia adjutant now does the adjutant’s work 
at the Regimental District; he is not the adjutant of 
the Regimental District, but he is the adjutant of 
the Militia and does the work of the Regimental District, 
In the Army List the adjutant of Militia is shown as 
the adjutant of that corps ; he does not appear under 
any heading as connected with the Regimental District, 
but he is actually the adjutant of it. That is so, is it 
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not ?—Yes, it is so at present, and the commanding 
officer of the Militia goes out of active existence so far 


Major- 
General 


as his battalion is concerned for the rest of the year, S'°4. Turner. 


That is what I think is such a bad system. And I 
would also recommend strongly that the commanding 
officer might be allowed travelling expenses, and leave 
to go and see his recruits whenever he likes; he can 
only do it once a year. That I find Militia officers are 
very strong upon—that they should be allowed to see 
their recruits whenever they like. 

3794. As arule I think the commanding ofticer is 
probably one of the keenest officers in the Militia bat- 
talion ?—Certainly. 

3795. And now for eleven months of the year he is 
practically nobody, unless he happens to be on very 
good terms with the officer commanding the Regimental 
District, and they work together and consult on the 
different points that arise, unless such a condition of 
things exists the commanding ofticer has no more to do 
with hig battalion for eleven months in the year than 
any man passing the windows of this room ?—That is 
so, not even at his preliminary drill. 

3796. (Chairman.) Have you anything further to 
say with regard to officers 7—No, but I am very strong 
about that point of increasing the powers of command- 
ing officers of Militia battalions. 

3797, (Lieut.Colonel Llewellyn.) One question with 
regard to the adjutant. Do you find any difficulty in 
getting men to apply to be adjutants of Militia from the 
Line battalions 7—Yes, great difficulty ; because we are 
very anxious to get territorial adjutants if we can, and 
it is quite impossible to keep up the system of territorial 
adjutants. To give one example, there is not a single 
Scotch candidate for a Scotch adjutancy at the present 
time on my list, and we do not like to send an adjutant, 
for instance, from a south of England regiment to Scot- 
land. In the Artillery we shall have something like 
eleven vacancies now or very shortly, and not @ single 


candidate. 


3798. (Chairman.) It is the case, is it not, that the © 


adjutants of Militia battalions serve on their Line 
engagement ?—Yes. 

3799. And is it not the case that there was a good 
deal of friction at the time of the war, when men found 
themselves compulsorily left at home instead of going 
abroad with their battalions ?—In the early part of the 
war that was the case. There was not exactly friction, 
but it was felt to bea very considerable grievance by 
them, and a great many others who could not get out to 
the war. Butin the latter stages of the war they were 
allowed to go. 

3800. I will withdraw the word “friction.” But do 
not you think that that perhaps had some influence in 
preventing men from applying for adjutancies when they 
thought they would be kept off active service 7—Yes, 
during the war ; but since the war, no. 

3801. You do not think any of them would be afraid 
of its happening again 7—No, I do not think so, the 
contingency is so remote. 

3802. (Earl of March.) I suppose the proportion of 
officers who have completed their term of adjutancy to 
a Militia battalion and retired is very large ?—I would 
not say it is very large. 

3803. Considerable 7—Yes, several do go. 

3804, (Chairman.) Then we pass now tothe men. I 
think you have a Paper* showing the strength of the 
Militia establishment since 1587 ?—Yes, I have a copy 
of it here. 

3805. Could you give us the strength of the Estab 
lishment for the various months this year !—Yes, every 
month from February. 

3806. There has been a great fall in the number up 
to the present ?—There has been a considerable fall in 
the last two months. 

3807. Js there any reason which presents itself to you 
for that fall being greater in those months ?—I spoke to 
the Inspector General of Recruiting on the subject the 
other day, and he said, it is not for want of recruit. 
ing, but he thinks men are beginning to join the Militia 
Reserve, which is now increased to 1,757 men; it is 
rising in numbers rather; but still, that would not 
at all to my mind account for the numbers. 
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3808. Then the falling off is not so much in the way 
of enlistment ?—No, but in discharges, in men taking 
their discharge. 


3809. What do you consider to be the reasons for the 
deficiencies in some agricultural counties; is it that 
there are fewer men to enlist ?—Yes, that is an economic 
reason. Itis not soonly in this country, but in other 
countries, people are flocking into the large populous 
centres everywhere. I have a Paper* prepared here to 
show that the deficiency is in all the agricultural 
counties, in every single one. 


3810. 1t would be interesting if you could give us a 
few figures from that ?—You have had the Lancashire 
Militia, and the Irish Militia before you. 


3811. Would you read out what you think the gist of 
it This is the way it stands at present. In Scotland 
there are eleven battalions under establishment 
and two over; in Ireland twenty-eight battalions, all 
under establishment; in Wales five under and 
one over establishment; and in England fifty- 
five under and twenty-three over. In the south 
of England all the battalions are under estab- 
lishment, except the 3rd Royal West Surrey and the 
4th East Surrey, which are practically metropolitan 
regiments, and are recruited in the metropolitan area. 
Lancashire has eleven battalions, all over establishment ; 
Yorkshire has five below, and three over ; Warwickshire 
has two battalions over; and Staffordshire four 
battalions, all over establishment. So that all the 
battalions that are over establishment are recruited in 
large, populous centres, 


3812. (Karl of March.) Have you any figures there 
which would tell us how these battalions stand for 
officers ; whether the strongest battalions in men are the 
Tcan get it 
for you and send it on. 

3813. (Cheirman.) You mentioned also that there 
had been some falling off, apparently in all agricultural 
counties !—Yes, without exception. 

3814. There has been the same falling off everywhere ? 
—Yes. On the other side of this return I have given a 
return showing where the recruiting is worst. Lan- 
cashire is quite extraordinarily over its strength. 

3815. And some of the other manufacturing districts 
also?-—Yes ; to some extent, but nothing like Lanca- 
shire. For instance, Lancashire at the end of last month 
had 3,174 surplus. 

3816. Is there anything you wish to say to us to-day 
about the amount of instruction received by Militiamen ; 
it is on the notes I have of your evidence !—It is forty- 
nine days’ preliminary drill, or drill at the depot for 
recruits ; fourteen days’ musketry and training. 

3817. I did not know whether you wished to say 
anything else to us upon that subject ?—I should be 
very glad indeed to see the recruits’ training ex- 
tended. Ido not think it will be possible to increase 
the annual training of battalions, because the men have 
other things to do in life ; but when the recruits come 
in they are very young, and a great many of them 
have no real calling; and I think, at any rate, the re- 
cruits’ training might be extended to 112 days, which 
would give them the same amount of training that the 
German recruit gets. 


3818. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) You do not think it 
would have an injurious effect on recruiting 7—No; I 
do not think so with recruits when they are young; 
but I think it would be dangerous to extend the 
training. 

3819. (Chairman.) Have you had any opportunity of 
forming an opinion of the effect of the new bounties 
given last year?—I have questioned commanding 
officers who came to see me a good deal about it, and 
their idea is that they are not thoroughly ventilated or 
known, but that they will have eventually a very good 
effect, especially in Ireland, where £1 a quarter and 
£1 10s. the fourth quarter of the year is rather a sub- 
stantial sum. 

3820. So far as you are aware, then, the opinion ex- 
pressed is favourable —I think so. I have never heard 
any adverse opinions. The only thing I have heard 
is, that the Reserve bounty being £4 10s. or (£6 to men 
of the Royal Garrison Regiment who pass into the 
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Militia Reserve), many men may go into the Reserve 
who would otherwise remain in the Militia. That is 
the only remark I have heard at all, and that was not 
against the bounties of Militia, but against making the 
Militia Reserve bounty the same as the bounty for the 
Militia, so that they would get the same bounty by 
doing no training practically at all. 


3821. (Sir Ralph Knor.) That is at the end of six 

ears?—Ten years the Militiamen; but the Royal 

arrison Reserve men can pass in at any time—a soldier 
after sixteen years. 


3822. But _a Militiaman cannot go into the Militia 
Reserve until he has put in his ten years ? —No. 


3823. Is it that re-engagement is falling off. The re- 
engagement at the end of the fifth or sixth year is not 
falling off!—No, I think not; but I can only speak 
generally about it. 


3824. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) I want to ask you some 
questions with regard to the great disparity that exists 
between the strength of the various different battalions 
of Militia. Taking the Infantry Militia, as given in the 
return for June, if you turn to page 5, which is the first 
Infantry page, you will see that there are twenty-five 
battalions shown there, and that they vary in strength 
from 1207 to 329. The 5th Warwick is 1207, and the 4th 
Devon is 329 !—Yes. 


3825. On the next page you have a variation in 
strength from 1374 in the case of the 5th Lancashire 
ae to 322 in the case of an Irish battalion 

es, 

3826. And so that goeson. You have for instance in 
the Inniskilling Fusiliers, on page 6, three separate 
battalions, all of whom are under 400 strong, and whose 
united strength is 300 less than that of one single bat- 
talion, the Lancashire Fusiliers !—Yes. 


3827. If you go on to page 7, you have the 3rd 
battalion, the Duke of Cornwall’s, which is 164 strong, 
and you have the 4th Border Regiment, which is 214 
strong ; those two battalions together do not make up a 
strength of 400 men ?—Yes. 

3828. Is not a condition of affairs like that highly 
detrimental to the military efticiency of those units !—Of 
those small units. 

3829. And of the whole Militia. Supposing a case in 
which the whole of the Militia is embodied for a serious 
emeigency, would it not be an enormous drawback--I 
use the word deliberately—to its military efficiency to 
have it composed of units which vary so greatly in 
strength, and some of which are below the strength 
of a German company of war strength ?—Certainly it 
would. But then there is the question of how to avoid 
it. 


3830. I am coming to that in a minute. First of all I 
want to be sure of the fact It is absolutely so ; there 
can be no doubt about it. 


3831. Then is there any very strong reason why we 
should atill adhere to the county organisation of the 
Militia, why we should not assimilate its recruiting areas 
to the territorial areas from which line regiments are 
recruited ?—We must do it eventually ; I see no other 
possible remedy than to do away with the county organi- 
sation as such and adopt the territorial system. 


3832. Ido not want to go into any details ?]—Abso- 
lutely so; it is the only way, because these country 
battalions are shrinking away to nothing—The Corn- 
wall_you have quoted for instance, and the Devonshire : 
the Devonshire two battalions hardly make one bat- 
talion. 


3833. They do not. And you do not see any very 
serious difficulty in the nature of things in getting your 
Militia battalions fairly approximating to one another 
in strength under a proper distribution of recruiting 
areas 7—No, certainly not; that is to say, that you 
would allow a man, with his own free will, of course, to 
be enlisted at a centre, say, the North-Western district, 
to go to any battalion in the Army Corps that he 
wishes. 

3934. Certainly. I do not wish now to go into the 
particular machinery, What 1 want to establish is that 
the present system is one that nmust necessarily be most 
detrimental to military efficiency, and that from the 
point of view of military efticiency it is desirable that the 
battalions and their recruiting areas should be recast, 
so as to enable us to have them approximately of the 
same strength ?—It is absolutely necessary if you are 
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to do away at all with this useless organisation of 
battalions under 200 men. 

3835. And do not you think that the deficiency of 
officers, which is no doubt under any circumstances 
considerable, would be somewhat modified by doing this ; 
because though you do not have quite the same number 
of officers, you have a very much larger number of 
officers in proportion to men in a very small battalion 
than you do in a very strong one ?--Yes. 

3836. So that when you have a battalion that is only 
170 strong, its establishment of officers is out of all pro- 
portion to the number of men ?— Out of all proportion. 

3837. And if we strengthen the battalions, although 
the ofticers we have now got would not be sufficient to 
give them the proper establishment they would go 
further than they do at present ?—They would. 

3838. (Colonel O'Callaghan-Westropp.) Has it ever 
occurred to you to consider how the recruiting com- 
pares of battalions whose Adjutants are at a depot, and 
battalions whose headquarters, and consequently their 
Adjutants, are at out-stations?—No, I do not think 
there is any great difference. 

3839, 1 worked out the Irish return the other day, 
and I found that of the Infantry battalions in Ireland, 
eight Militia battalions have their headquarters at the 
depot, and seventeen are at out-stations, often very long 
distances away ; and the Artillery units, certainly eight 
out of the ten, are at a considerable distance from the dis- 
trict ofticer commanding, and the other two are certainly 
not in the same barracks with them, My point would 
rather be this. An adjutant of Militia at an out-station 
like that is not under the same supervision as an adjutant 
who is at the headquarters of the Regimental District. 
I think that is obvious. The adjutant at present is of 
necessity a recruiting officer, is he not 1—Yes. 


3840, And, presumably, a good deal of the success of 
recruiting would depend upon his energy and exertions? 
—Yes, 
cous He directs the entire local recruiting in his area ? 
—Yex. 

3842. That, as well as his Militia duties, would rather 
point to the importance of having an exceptional stamp 
of man as adjutant ?—Yes, one always tries to get the 
best. 

3843. I have only one other question on this point to 
ask you, and that is, from your long residence in Ire- 
land, possibly you are aware that if some Militia batta- 
lions were amalgamated they might mistake their 
new comrades for the enemy ?— Yes, in Ireland you would 
have to be very careful. I know one case where the 
Waterford and Cork Artillery were put on board the 
same ship, and they fought the whole way from London 
to Ireland till they got sea-sick—-I was in Ireland at the 
time—and_ they Shad to get a battalion of the Line 
to come and separate them and disembark them. 

3844, Just one other question, Do you think that if 
there was a small bounty given to men who re-engaged, 
say ut the end of the six years, not a large bounty but a 
small bounty to really good men, discretionary with the 
commanding ofticer that he only took really good 
militiamen, that might be an inducement to stop the 
wastage !--I am strongly in favour of it. 

3845. There ix a thirty shillings bounty at the end of 
the training, but [do not think there is any re-engage- 
ment bounty at present except for the reserve. 

3846, (Colonel Satterthwarte.) The age of the Militia 
recruit is very unsatisfactory is it not ; 17 it is sup- 
posed to be ?-- It is 17. 

3847. But the number of men serving under 20, say, is 


very large /—Yes. 

_ 3848. I have a return here of the ages of recruits who 
Joined the Militia during the year 1902, and of those 
recruits in that particular year over 30,000 were under 20 
years of age /—Yes. 

3849. That is an unsatisfactory feature of the Militia 
recruit of the present day, ix it not !—Yes: [am afraid 
It 1s for all recruits, more or less. 

3850. (Lient-Colonel Llewellyn.) Might [ ask you to 
tell us the ditference between the new system of bounty 
that came into force this year and the previous one for 
Militiamen !--The present bounties are £4 10s, Od. a 
year—£1 for the non-training periods and £1 10s, 0d. 
for the training quarter ; and that is given quarterly. 


3851, And I think you said it was working satis- 
factorily ?- It is hoped it will; it is so far as I kuow : 
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believed to be well known among the men in remote 
districts yet. 

3852. But I suppose the fact that you have had no 
reports of the trainings that have taken place makes a 
ditticnlty in getting an accurate idea as to whether it ix 
working well or not. You will know better after the 
training ?—Yes. 

3853. Have you heard no complaint whatever coming 
from men who have done their training as to their dis- 
liking this present system ?—No, we have had no one 
dislike it at all. I mentioned just now that the only 
thing I had heard urged against it was that it was the 
same as the Militia Reserve bounty ; that it should be 
made a little larger, in fact. 

3854. With regard to the great difference of enlist- 
ment in the townsand in the counties, have you formed 
any opinion why men enlist in such populous centres 
as Liverpool and all the large towns, and even in Lan- 
cashire, as against the country places ?7—Yes, because 
the population is very excessive there, and it is very 
sparse in the agricultural districts owing to the flocking 
of the agricultural peopie into the towns. 

3855. But is there not something in this, possibly : 
that men go to towns who live in the country, to enlist ; 
the facilities given for going, in railway accommodation 
and so on, and the attractions of the town catch the 
young men when they are inclined to enlist, and they 
give in their names in the towns instead of in the 
country places, where they can do so to Volunteer 
sergeants /— Yes, that is quite possible. 

3856. Do not you think that is likely to be a very 
great reason 1—Yes, that is quite possible. 

3857. That being so, the county regiments lose their 
young men, who are taken off to the regiments which 
are recruiting in the big towns ?—Yes, that is quite 
possible. 

3858. The towns gain at the expense of the country 
places 3—Yes. I only really can state the fact that the 
agricultural battalions are all being gradually depleted. 
The constant flowing of the people into the large populous 
centres is a fact at the present day every where. 


3859. Would not this be possible? 1 am speaking of 
the part of England in which I live. Bristol draws froin 
Somersetshire and Gloucestershire and part of Wales, 
and soon. Would it not be possible that a proportion 
of those men, their place of origin, their native village 
and soon, having been found out, should be sent to the 
Somersetshire regiment, and not taken to the Gloucester 
or other regiments recruiting in the towns? My mean- 
ing is this: Would it not be possible that when men 
come to the large towns to enlist, they should be posted 
to the regiment of the county from whence they came, 
and not gimply tu the regiment representing the town 
in which they actually give in their names and enlist ¢ 
—You mean the wanderers ? 

3860. [ do not call them wanderers. They are men 
of the district; they belong to the country districts, 
but they go into the town at Christinas time and other 
times, attracted by the fun and glitter and attractions 
of the towns 7—But I do not think you could put 
compulsion upon them to go to any particular regi- 
ment. Because they come to enlist ina town regiment 
you could hardly send them toa country regiment. 


3861. I simply asked your opinion, to know whether 
you think the present system is acting well, and if it does 
not appear to be acting rather against the interests of 
the country regiment in favour of the town one 7—May 
I point out that the population in) many of these 
agricultural counties is being depleted, and there is the 
greatest difficulty in) obtaining labourers to do 
labourers’ work in many counties ; which points to the 
fact that the young men are going to make their liveli 
hood in the big populous centres, and the big populous 
centres are inereasing and the country districts are 
decreasing. 

3862. I will put it in this way. Would it not be 
possible to say to these young men, Yes, you shall 
enlist, but you must take service in your own country 
regiment !—They would not do it. 
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3863. Do you think they would see a great difference 
at the time of enlistment, between one regiment and 
another 1—No, but in localities. They would want to be 
in the regiment of the place in which they were living. 

3864, That is what I would like to see 7—But you are 
talking of people going into the towns temporarily to 
enlist. 

3865. But would it not be possible to enlist them 
for their own county regiments !—They would have to 
be asked if they would go to them. 

3866. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) What you mean is that 
the population has shifted 7—Yes. 


3867. And that you cannot expect to get the number 
of recruits in a county which is purely agricultural, and 
has not any big towns in it, that you can expect to 
get from a place like Lancashire, in which a big town 
springs up in a very short time, and where the popu- 
lation has practically accumulated 7—Yes, of course the 
recruiting will be in the ratio to the population. 

3868. The only way to cure that is that suggested by 
Sir Coleridge,Grove, that the recruiting should be madeas 
general as possible, as it is in the Line; that is to 
say, the territorial system is respected, but where 
there is an overflow of recruits, they are transferred 
elsewhere, of course with the consent of the men ?— 
Yes, it must be with the consent of the men. 

3869. You said that you would increase the period of 
training of the recruit up to 112 days, which is the 
period for the recruit in the German Army ?—Yes. 


3870. That is about four months ?—Four months. 
The training of the recruit in the German Army is as a 
recruit three and a half months, and then at section 
drill one month and a half; it is from the 15th October 
—in fact it is four anda half months. Then he is 
supposed to be for all purposes fit to go into the ranks. 

3871. But can you tell us what going into the ranks 
means 7—That he is a soldier; he would go anywhere 
where his battalion or company went, 


3872. And would he be utilised in the case of active 
service 7—Yes, a passed recruit. 


3873. So that after 112 days’ training in the German 
Army the man is supposed to be a complete soldier for 
fighting purposes ?—For all fighting purposes. His 
recruit’s drill and individual instruction dates from the 
15th October to the 1st February, and his section drill, 
in which he is mixed with old soldiers but is completing 
his recruit’s musketry and so on, is from the 1st of 
February to the 15th of March; he does his early 
stages of his musketry during his recruit’s training, 
which is from the 15th of October to the Ist of 
February. 


3874, (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Five months ?—Five 
months altogether, but the last six weeks he is with 
old soldiers, and they do the section drill with him. 
His individual training asa recruit and early stages of 
the musketry finish on the 1st February—three and a 
half months. 


3875. But he is not what we should calla trained 
soldier until after six months ?—No, after he has done 
his section and company drill. If he had done his indi- 
vidual drill he would go to the front if there was war, 
but he is not considered absolutely clear of all his 
recruit’s musketry and instruction until he has done 
his section drill, after five months. 

3876. (Str Ralph Knor.) So that if we were able to 
get six months ont of the Militia reernit on his joining, 
you think he would be a fairly satisfactory soldier !— 
Yes, after six months, Frederick the Great said he could 
make any man a soldier in a month, 

8877. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) A sixteen years old 
boy? Might I ask one more question that I omitted 
just now. Have you any report showing how this new 
order with regard to producing characters at the time of 
enlistinent is acting 2—No, not yet. 


Colonel A. H. Courte 
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of the Seottish Rifles -I do. 

3888. You have been Lieut.Colonel since the 1st 
December, 1891, and Honorary Colonel since the 9th 
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3878. (Chairman.) Is there anything further you wish 
to say 1—There are two points which I would like the 
Royal Commission to consider, they are very short, but 
I consider them of great importance. One is with regard 
to non-commissioned. officers of the Militia. We have 
had a great deal of discussion in The Times about 
that. Lord Raglan was very much interested in the 
subject, and we met several times. I think ifa bounty 
were offered to all Line non-commissioned officers 
after they had passed through Section D, after sixteen 
years service, we should get a good number of non- 
commissioned officers into the Militia, not too old and 
well worth paying a bounty for. The second point is, 
that I consider it very important for the sake of 
recruiting the Militia that they should train, once in 
three years at the very least, at their headquarters. 


3879. (Earl of March.) Somewhere in their county ? 
—Yes, somewhere in their county; that they should 
not go away to Salisbury or Aldershot, more than cer- 
tainly twice in the three years. I consider that of vital 
importance. 

3880. (Colonel O'Callaghan-Westropp.) And suppos- 
ing there was not a good musketry range there, would 
you be in favour of their saving the ammunition and 
carrying it forward, so as to give an almost entirely 
musketry training the next year ?—No, I would not 
like to miss the musketry. But I do not think that 
difficulty would arise in many places, and if it did, it 
would be quite worth while paying to take the mer to 
ranges, as Volunteers do. I am sure it has a bad effect 
upon the recruiting of the Militia going year after year 
away from their headquarters, because you want a 
certain amount of marching past and show. Whatever 
people say it is absolutely necessary for the sake of 
recruiting. 


3881. Are you aware that in the Artillery, if we are 
unable from any cause to expend our ammunition one 
year, we are not allowed to carry it forward but we lose it 
absolutely ?—No. 


3882, (Sir Coleridye Grove.) This recommendation I 
understand you to make sulely on the ground of recruit- 
ing ?—Solely on the ground of recruiting. 


3883. Not on the ground of military efficiency }— 
No,I do not think it would do any great harm to military 
efficiency. There is no question about it, the training of 
the brigade is actually better for military etticiency ; 
but I think you would get so many more men if you let 
the Militia drill at home that you would make up for 
that’; because it is better to have a large unit not quite 
so highly trained than a skeleton highly trained. Iam 
talking rather outside when I am talking of skeletons, 
but that is the principle I go upon in venturing to make 
that recommendation. 


3584. But, so far as it does affect military efficiency, 
you are rather sacrificing a certain amount of military 
efficiency to obtain recruits 7—Yes, believing that it 
would be made up by the number of men one got into 
the Militia. 


3885. (Sir Ralph Knox.) In your proposal to induce 
non-commissioned officers to go to the Militia after six- 
teen years’ service, how would they stand with regard 
to their pension ?—They would be men who had 
served their seven years with the Colours, five years in 
the Reserve and four years in Section D of the 
Reserve, and they would not be men for pension at all. 


3886, You mean that you would get them from the 
Reserve ?—I do not think it would be right to take them 
before they had sixteen years’ service, because we are 
hard enough up as to the Reserve of the Army as it is, 
and we do not want to do anything to deplete Section D 
of the Reserves, Therefore it would not do to take 
them when serving their first term of Reserve, or Section 
D Reserve ; but after sixteen years they are free, and then 
a good bounty might bring in the most valuable men. 


‘, C.B., called ; and Examined. 


October, 18957—Yes, I commanded the 3rd and 4th 
Battalions of the Scottish Rifles before the South African 
Campaign. Our regiment was one of the double battalion 
regiments——under a Colonel Commandant and a junior 
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Lieut.-Colonel. That was abolished while I was at the 
war, and I still remain Colonel Commandant, but I 
only command the 4th Battalion. 

3889. You served I think also in South Africa ?— 
I served in South Africa for seventeen months. 

3890. The first question I will ask you to consider is 
the supply and efficiency of officers of Militia. It is the 
case, is it not, that every battalion of Militia is now 
more or less short of officers 7—It is so. 

3891. Do you think that that difficulty is-becoming 
greater ?—I do, decidedly ; it is becoming greater 
annually. 

3892, Am I right in supposing that you would be 
of opinion that unless inducements are offered to young 
men to take up commissions, the situation will become 
still more serious than it is at present ?—Certainly. 

3893. You have considered no doubt, different 
proposals for solving the difficulty 7—I have. 

3894, Would you be in favour of a scheme by which 
all candidates for the regular army should pass through 
the militia ?--Yes, I should like to say that even if 
Sandhurst were to be continued. I do not see why the 
young men at Sandhurst should not take part in the 
Militia training every year. I noticed last year when 
I was with my brigade at Salisbury Plain that 
the cadets from Woolwich came down to Salisbury 
Plain to do training there ; and it struck me that if the 
cadets who are at Sandhurst for their two years were 
to be sent down to do training with the Militia 
it would be a very good thing indeed. They have some 
knowledge of their work, and I think it would be a 
very great thing for the young men themselves at 
Sandhurst, and a very good thing tor the Militia, and 
at all events it would furnish us with some young 
Officers whom we cannot get at present. 


3895. And you think it would be a good thing for 
the Militia in supplying the deficiency of officers !—Cer- 
tainly, among the subaltern rank. 

3896. And you would look upon it asa good thing for 
the young men themselves, as giving them the habit of 
command, and of dealing with men ?—-Certainly, and 
they would have the advantage of going out under can- 
vas with the Militia during the training period, when 
they would pick up work which probably they do 
not get the advantage of picking up at Sandhurst. 


3897. Do you think that the question of pay has 
much to do with deterring officers from joining the 
Militia ’—[ think the pay is quite sutticient as it is, but 
I should like to see some kind of retaining fee, which I 
suggest should be given to those officers who have 
qualified themselves and reached a proper standard of 
efficiency, in addition to their present pay and 
allowances. One of my reasons for coming to that con- 
clusion is, that the other day I was informed—{ do not 
know whether it is true or not—that officers in the Royal 
Naval Reserve who pass a certain standard of examina- 
tion, after a year's service, get a retaining fee. 

3898. And you would like to see that applied to the 
Army ! --I would like to see it applied to the Militia ; I 
think it would have a gond effect. 

3899. At the present time, of course, there is no 
difference in the pay of the otticer who is the most etfi- 
cient and the ofticer who is the least etticient ?—There is 


none. 
3900, Wonld you pay a retaining fee at the time of 
training, or would you approve of the suggestion which 
has been made, that a gratuity might he given at the 
end of certain periods of service ?—It would all depend 
upon when the ofticer qualified. Supposing he qualified 
this year, then [ would give him this retaining fee or 
gratuity, whichever you like to call it, at a certain date 
in the year, either at the time of the Militia training or 
at some other date. I do not think that the date at 
which he got it would matter very much, 

3901. The gratuity of which I spoke was to be a 
certain sum given after 30 many years, and again after 
30 many years more, not as applied to the training ?— 
That is to say you would make the gratuity ona sliding 
scale according to the number of years that the man 


had served ? 
3902. Yes, that was the proposal as I understand it 


—ten, fifteen and twenty years. I am only asking your (Cloned «1. H. 


opinion on it, if you have any opinion to express ?—] 
must say that I would prefer to see it given to the 
officer as soon as he has become efficient. I think it 
would be of real use, if you want to get the men to come 
that this gratuity should be given at once when the 
officer becomes efficient—J mean when he reaches that 
standard | of efficiency which would entitle him to the 
gratuity. Of course, there would have to be a very 
good standard laid down and insisted upon. 

3903. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) You mean that you 
would give him an annual allowance 7—I would give 
him an annual allowance. 

3904. Just as an officer in the Army who passes an 
examination as an interpreter in a foreign language 
now gets an extra allowance 7—Exactly. 

3905. (Chairman.) Would you encourage officers 
from the Line battalions to come back to their own 
Militia battalion ?—Certainly, I think that is one of the 
most important things in connection with the supply 
of officers. I know myself at this present moment at 
least two officers who were in my own regiment who 
would come back except for the fact that they 
would find themselves after a good many years’ 
service in the Line as junior of their rank on going 
back to the Militia, Up to the time of the war a great 
many of our captains in my own Militia battalion were 
men of only four and five years’ service; and I need not 
point out to you that an officer who has done fifteen 
years’ service in the Line would hardly like to 
come back and find himself at the bottom of the 
list of captains when he had done considerably more 
service than the officers in the Militia. I think they 
should rank according to the date of their Line com- 
missions when they return to the Militia. Take, for 
instance, an ofticer who has done fifteen years’ service 
in the Line. If he wishes to rejoin the Militia battalion, 
say there are four Militia captains at the bottom of the 
list of the captains, who were only appointed captains 
last year, he ought not to go below them ; he ought to 
take his proper place among the list of captains of the 
Militia battalion according to the date of his commission 
as captain in the Army. 

3906. The present principle is that the man goes to 
the bottom of his rank in the Militia battalion, what- 
ever that may be?—Yes. 

3907. Another way you would treat it would be, 
practically, that it would be the same regiment to which 
he came back ?7—Yes, he should come back to his own 
territorial regiment. 

3908. And would, therefore, take rank according to 
his Line commission !—According to his Line commis- 
sion. I qualify that, of course, by saying that I would 
not make it a strict rule. I think there might be 
a percentage ; and I think that commanding ofticers 
should exercise a certain discretion in the matter. You 
might have a Militia captain of, say, nine or ten years’ 
service who was an excellent ofticer, and it would be a 
very great hardship to puta Line captain over his head. 
I think there should be some means of guarding against 
that, and I think the diseretion ought to be left to the 
commanding ofticer. 

3909. (Colonel O'CVallaghan-Westropp.) So as, in fact, 
not to block promotion ?—Exactly. 

3910. (Chairman.) Could you see your way to any 
general rule, or would you have to make it a matter of 
selection in each case ?—I think you would have to 
leave it to the commaniing ofticer, with, perhaps, an 
appeal to the general ofticer commanding the district. 
It is the general ofticer commanding the district 
through whom everything has to go now, I understand. 

3911. (Earl of March.) The General Officer com- 
manding the Army Corps ?--Yes, 

3912. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) And the district 7 
Yes, 
3913. (Chairman.) I think you are of opinion that 
honorary rank should not be given to an officer unless 
there is some special cireumstance to justify it —I 
think at this present moment it is one of the great 
farces, if I may so call it, in the Militia—and I always 
like calling a spade a spade. I do not know exactly 
what it means. You see everybody gets this honorary 
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rank after a certain number of years’ service, really 
without much consideration as to whether they are 
entitled to it or not, merely because they have served a 
certain number of years. They may be the worst class 
of officers you have in your regiment, and you see them 
go out with honorary rank as major or lieutenant- 
colonel, as the case may be, simply because a man has 
been in your regiment a certain number of years. I 
would do away with all that. 


3914. (Earl of March.) But special reasons have to be 
given now for promotion to honorary rank ?—I was not 
aware of that; it has not come before me. 


3915. The commanding officer has to write a special 
report ?—I have had no case of recommending anyone 
for honorary rank very lately, and I certainly do not 
recollect being called upon for a report. 


3916. Formerly, as you say, when an officer had 
served a certain number of years his name was sent in 
for honorary rank and it was given as a matter of 
course; but I think in the last three or four years it 
has not been so. Certainly it was brought home to me 
because I acted on the old regulations on one occasion, 
and was told it was not sufficient, and I must send in a 
special reason for that officer being given honorary 
rank. I think there was an Army Order issued ?— 
I do not recollect it. 


3917. (Chairman.) You consider that there is a good 
deal wanting in the way of efficiency of Militia ofticers }— 
It is not satisfactory ; but I qualify that by saying that 
all that could be expected under the present oppor- 
tunities for learning is done I think. 


3918. Are you of opinion that Militia officers should 
be allowed to attend, and encouraged to attend, 
for a month’s drill before the training period, with the 
Line battalion ?—Certainly. I may mention that at one 
of the recent meetings of the Advisory Board at the 
War Office, to which I belong, this question was very 
fully discussed, and in my humble opinion if the recom- 
mendations of the Advisory Board are carried into 
effect, I think that a quite sufticiently high standard will 
be attained. I do not know whether you have heard 
what those recommendations are, or whether you wish 
to hear them. 


3919. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) 
allowances to officers 7—Yes. 


3920. You would not add to their expenses?—No. I 
may mention that one of the principal recommendations 
that appealed to me most was, that every officer must 
attend the School of Musketry at Hythe before the 
end of his second year’s service, and -that an officer 
in the Militia, until he attains the rank of Command- 
ing Officer will be entitled to go to a_ tactical 
school which it is proposed to create for the Militia, or, 
failing that, to the Line battalion, every year and draw 
pay—that 1s voluntarily. But it will be a matter of 
compulsion that every officer should go to the school of 
Tactics or Line battalion every three years ; that is to 
say, every three years it is compulsory, every year it is 
voluntary—drawing pay and allowances. 

3921. (Chairman.) For how long a period 1—For a 
period of one month. 

3922. (Mr, Spenser Wilkinson.) And how long is the 
period at Hythe—another month ?—Two months ;_ three 
months might do for the two schools, the year an 
ofticer attended both. 


3923. The musketry period is two months by itself — 
| forget now, exactly ; I think it is six weeks. 

3924. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Five weeks Colonel 
Monro told us ?—I can tell you exactly the recommenda- 
tion if you wish to hear it-—it is not very long; it is 
contained in the Memorandum of the first meeting of 
the Militia Advisory Board held on the 24th of 
February, 1903; I am in absolute agreement with the 
whole of it. I may mention that the whole of the 
Advisory Board, after a very long discussion of the 
matter, were unanimous about it. 

3925. (Chairman.) And they consider that a suffi- 
ciently high standard could be attained in that way 1— 
Yes. 


3926. I need havily ask you whether you consider 
it to be necessary that the men themselves should be 
much more fully t} ined than was formerly the case ? 


You would give 
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3927. In former days it was principally within asmall 
a poe in what was known as barrack-square drill 1— 

es. 

3928. Now you have to teach the men a great deal 
more 1—A great deal more. 

3929. Do you think that training the men for longer 
periods would interfere with recruiting!—In some 

- districts it would undoubtedly interfere with recruiting ; 
in other districts I do not think it would to any very 
great extent. 

3930. There are two ways in which to look at the 
matter: the one which concerns the men, and the 
other which concerns the employers. Is it your opinion 
that the men would not care to come out for a longer 
period *—I think in my own regiment they would not 
object to coming out for a slightly longer period; but 
we are in a district where there are colliers, and in the 
coal districts of course the men can always get employ- 
ment, and always give it up ‘as a rule whenever 
they wish. 

3931. And in the case of other trades, do you think 
that employers would interfere, or perhaps even dis- 
charge men ?—I am quite sure they would. 

3932. Colliers would be more independent of the 
employers ?—Yes. 

3933. Have you ever contemplated the question of 
reducing the establishment of the Militia in consequence 
of the possible scarcity of recruits ?—In a Paper* which 
I presented on the subject, I said I thought it would be 
very much better to have a smaller Militia force well 
trained, than a number of men not so well trained. 

3934. And, | think following that same paper, youare 
of opinion that the recruiting districts should be revised 
and weak battalions disbanded ?—Certainly. 

3935. You would alter, I think, the arrangement of 
the territorial regiment by giving it two Line battalions 
and one Militia battalion only, instead of the present 
system ?—Yes, except in exceptional cases. 

3936. Then would you recruit Militiamen as in the 
Regular army ?—Yes, for a certain number of years 
with the Colours, and the remainder in the Reserve. 


3937. And I see you are of opinion that Militiamen 
should travel at the public expense during the period 
of annual training to their bona-fide homes, wherever 
they are 7—Yes. 


3938. 1s it the case, in your opinion, that men have 
fictitious homes 1—There are, I am sorry to say, a great 
many cases of that sort. 


3939. With a view to being allowed travelling ex- 
penses ?—Yes, perhaps, in some instances, but for other 
reasons as well. 


3940. That is not a very common custom, I ap- 
prehend ?—It isnot very common in my own regiment, 
but there are, no doubt, a good many cases. 


3941. What period of annual training would you 
advise 7—For the regular training I should like to see 
forty-two days. 

3942. And for recruits —At least 112 days. But I 
have an alternative scheme that I have been con- 
sidering the last few days, and which will no doubt 
come before you. 


3943. Will you kindly tell us what it is }—Colone 
Legard suggests—and [ really am very much. taker 
with his suggestion—that the recruit on_ joining 
should be trained for twelve months, including the 
annual training, and that that twelve months wou \d 
make him physically a good soldier, and in other ways 
a good soldier. First of all he should be enlisted for 
five years, say at the age of eighteen, and then you 
could re-engage him, say, up to the age of thirty; the 
recruit training to be for twelve months, including the 
annual training; in the second year twenty-seven days 
annual training; in the third, fourth, and fifth years 
only thirteen days’ training, and then after the five 
years he would go into the reserve section of the Militia 
until he was forty-five years of age, and only be sul- 
jected to seven days’ annual training. That would b 
the alternative scheme. 


3944. Do you think there would be no difficulty in 
getting men for so long a period of training at first ! 


Certainly. 


* See Appendix XLIV. 
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—!I feel confident that there would not. The young 
man who joins the Militia now-a-days is, as a rule, one 
who has not any trade or calling, and I think, if he 
was drilled up at the depot—if his preliminary drill 
was made as long as possible, it would benefit him and 
it would benefit the force considerably. The reason I 
am giving the alternative scheme is this: If you 
adopt the first suggestion, that the period of annual 
training should be increased to at least forty-two days, 
and the recruit training to at least 112 days, you 
would have about fourteen days beyond the present 
training, but you would have a smaller period of 
recruit drill than you would have under the other 
scheme. Under the other scheme you would have a 
man up for twelve months and really make a fairly 


good soldier of him. 

3945. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) At the depét all the 
time 7—All the time, except during his training in 
sousketry. 

3946. (Earl of March.) And manwuvres? ~ And 
manwuvres, of course. 

3947. (Chairman.) Would you allow men of the 
Regular army who had been discharged at the expira- 
tion of the first period with fair characters, to re-enlist 
for the Militia ?—Certainly. 

3948. On what terms? I think you are of opinion 
that it should be on the same terms as the Militiaman 
te has served his nine years with the Colours — 

e3. 
3949. And that you would apply to Section D Re- 
servists also ?—Yes. 

3950. What is your opinion about the commanding 
officer's position ? You think he should be the re- 
sponsible officer always ?—I have no hesitation in saying 
that he should be the responsible officer always. 

3951. At the present time he merely commands dur- 
ing the twenty-seven days of training ?—Yes ; he merely 
commands during the twenty-seven days of training, 
and he is altogether in a false position during the other 
eleven months of the year, the adjutant being then in 
command of the permanent staff and under the direct 
orders of the officers commanding the Regimental Dis- 
trict. The Militia colonel has no voice whatever in the 
recruiting of his battalion or in the appointment to or 
control of the permanent staff. He is not allowed even 
to have anything to do with the preliminary drill of his 
recruits, even if it is held at the headquarters of the 
battalion ; but on sufferance he is allowed twice a year 
to go and inspect the recruits. 

3952. (Lord Grenfell.) Do you think that all the 
Militia colonels would accept the obligation ?~I think 
that any who did not accept it would be extremely use- 
less commanding ofticera, and I think the Militia force 
would be very much better without them. 


3953. (Chairman.) At the present time the com- 
manding officer, even if he goes and looks on, has an 
idea that he is rather interfering with a duty which has 
been taken away from him 7—I cannot say that I have 
ever felt that. Since the rule caine out of allowing us 
to go twice a year, I have done so, and I must say 
that I have found that the officers commanding our 
Regimental District, under whom I have served, I 
mean the previous ones and the present one, have 
always made me perfectly welcome, but as a matter 
of fact, it has always struck me that they knew very 
little about the Militia recruits, and cared less. 

3954. Would yon reduce the service of the Militia 
Staff 1—Yes. 

3955. You would appoint them temporarily and let 
them revert to theiz Line battalion 2—Yes; I would 
appoint them for three or five years only, and then let 
them revert to their Line battalion. 

3956. (Earl of March.) Would you not prefer five 
years to three 7—Yes, I should. 

3957. For this reason: that the Militiaman is a 
curious animal in many ways, and a great many of 
them get a real atection for the colour-sergeant, their 


pay-sergeant ? — Yes, 

3958. And many of these colour sergeants take a 
great interest in their men, and get to know about 
them, and some: of them are much more difficult to get 
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into confidence with than others, and if you have them ¢yfunel A. HH. 


only appointed for three years, in many cases you wil 
have the colour sergeant only really in touch with a 


number of men of his company just at the time when 30 June,1903, 


he has to go!—Yes, 1 quite agree ; and for that reason 
I should prefer five years, certainly. 

3959. (Lord Grenfell.) And you get some hard 
bargains amongst them whom you would be rather 
glad to get rid of Sometimes one does. There comes 
in the question, how the commanding officers of the 
Line battalions feel towards the Militia battalions. _ If, 
as we say in Ireland, the commanding otiicer of a 
Line battalion has a wish for the Militia battalion he 
tries only to send good men. On the other hand if he 
does not care a button about his Militia battalion he 
does not care what riff-raff is sent as a rule, I think. 

3960. In a good many battalions they have not g-v 
them to send 7—That is so. 

3961. (Chairman.) I think you have some opinions 
to express about the Militia officer's duty in connection 
with the pay list; you think it is not satisfactory 7—I 
think it is very unsatisfactory at present. 

3962. How so #—I believe the matter has arisen in 
the Line also ; and I believe at the present moment it 
is under consideration whether the paying of the men 
should be left entirety to the company ofticer—whether 
he should have it all under his control and be entirely 
responsible for it. Many Militia ofticers have had in 
the past to make up deficiences in their pay list at the 
end of the training. You very often have a young 
otticer who probably has only served one training, who 
comes out and is put in charge of acompany when the 
pay of his company and everything is put under his 
control nominally, with the assistance of his colour- 
sergeant. Many a sergeant who has done very 
well in the Line, and served with credit in his 
regular service, has come to grief in charge of a com- 
pany of Militia during the training simply because he 
has not been a very good accountant and knows nothing 
whatever about the work. My own opinion is that 
there should be somebody responsible for the company 
accounts, either a special Militia ofticer told off as 
acting paymaster or the adjutant or quartermaster 
with suitable assistance. 

3963. Is there no contingent allowance given now to 
the captain of a company ?—Yes, but it is a very small 
sum ; it is not worth mentioning ; two pounds I think 


is the amount. 

3964. (Sir Ialph Knor.) The system of pay- 
ment and accounts is the same in the Line and in 
the Militia, but the difficulty is in the change of tbe 
regulations that he has to administer and deal with : 
he has to learn all the rules about bounties, and sc 
forth, which are absolutely new to him, and which 
puzzle anybody ?—Yes; but I also wish to lay particular 
stress upon the fact that a young officer is supposed 
to be responsible, and is in fact responsible, because he 
has to pay the piper if anything goes wrong ; but during 
the time that the officer is up he is only up for 
his training, and I do not think he ought to be involved 
in accounts. His time would be much better devoted to 
soldiering proper. 

3965. The accounts are made up at the end, are they 
not ?- Yes, but there is a regular system of paying every 
day during the whole of the training, and the officer 
in charge of the company is supposed to be responsible 
for the payment of the men every day, and he has to 
signa pay sheet to that effect. 

3966. But that is a payment on account ?—-Yes. 


Courtenags. 


3967. It is only the issue of so much cash to the 


men ?—Yes, 

3968. That is not so very difficult, is it?—To keep 
his accounts, if he really looks into the matter properly, 
would take a good deal more time than he can give to it. 


3969. Still he could be trained in that beforehand; 
a little coaching in that beforehand would set hint 
straight ?—Yes. 

3970. (Earl of March.) Practice more than coaching 
is what he wants ?- Certainly. 

3971. (LieutColonel Llewellyn.) Js it not a fact in 
addition to that, that at times a young of cer finds 
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himself with a bag of money, say £100, and with no 
place to keep it in his tent 7—Yes. 

3972. (Chairman.) And the accounts, payments, 
and all the rest take place under circumstances 
generally that are vety unfavourable to good account 
keeping ?—Yes. 

3973. (Earlof Match.) With regard to the deficiency 
in officers for the Militia, I understand that your sug- 
gestion is that the Sandhurst cadets should be attached 
to Militia regiments for a month in the summer ?7—Yes. 


3974, But that would only be a temporary relief for 
the shortage of subalterns 7—Yes, of course, it would 
only help during the training period. 


_ 3975. That does not leave you in any better position 
in the event of a sudden demand ?—Certainly not. 


3976. And I think I gather that you are in favour 
of a retaining fee 7—Yes. 

3977. Have you considered at all what amount you 
think would be sufficient 1—I should say £50 a year. 


3978. Do you think that would be enough ?—I cer- 
tainly do. 

3979. But many young men who now hesitate to 
remain in the Militia, say after having failed for the 
Army, if they saw a certain £50 a year would' undeitake 
the obligation ?—I think they would. 

3980. I asked General Turner this morning and I may 
as well ask you this, there is a general feeling in the 
Militia as to the treatment accorded to them, not only 
in some instances in the complaint of not sufficient 
honours being given to different regiments after the War, 
but that for some years past they have been neglected 
asaforce. Do you think there is any reason for that 
feeling 1—Yes, I think they have been most decidedly. 
neglected ; I do not think there can be any possible 
doubt about it. 

3981. What steps would you suggest to remove that 
feeling ; do you think that the special appointment of 
anybody at the headquarters staff of the Army would 
help to remove it —I decidedly think it would ; I have 
always thought it would be an excellent thing if the 
Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers were all repre- 
sented at the War Office. 


3982. By a special officer 7—By some officer who 
was really thoroughly well up in the Force he was 
representing, in all its needs and requirements, and in 
whom each particular Force would have confidence. 


3983. Of course the peculiarities of the different 
counties in Great Britain are very varied, but do you 
think that 112 days drill on enlistment would deter 
many men from joining 4—As I have said before, I 
think that is entirely a matter of the district ; but on 
the whole I do not think it would; because the 
more I think of it the more I feel, what 
I have mentioned before, that a young man 
joining the Militia at eighteen years of age has not 
ag a rule been bound to any trade or profession, and even 
if he has he has not become an adept at it, and I think 
myself he would probably turn out a very much better 
man at whatever trade or calling he went to, from the 
fact of his having done a years’ term of recruit drill. 

3984. There has been one scheme suggested to us of 
a years’ training on enlistment, with a diminishing 
aliding scale of training in future years. Surely it would 
be hard to get men for a whole year, would it not 7— 
No, not if Iam right in my conclusion that the young 
man who joins the Militia generally joins it when he is 
about eighteen or nineteen. I do not think it would 
make a very great difference to him. 

3985. If you gave him a year’s training on enlist- 
ment, at what age would you take him ?—I would take 
him at eighteen. 

30986. Seventeen is the age now ?—I should prefer 
eighteen ; but of course if seventeen is the age I do not 
see any objection to it. 

3987. And which do you think is the preferable of 
the two plans: a long term to start with, with a diminish- 
ing sliding scale in future years; or a lesser cvime to 
start with and a longer annual training 7—On the 
whole now, I really think [have come round to the view 
that if it could be adopted, the longer period to begin 

vith, with a diminishing time each year, would be the 
test in the Militia battalion training. 
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3988. I did nct quite catch how many years you pro- 
posed to keep the Militiaman at wnat | call the diminish- 
ing sliding scale ?—For enlistment in the active Militia 
for five years at the age of eighteen, with re-engage- 
ment permitted up to the age of thirty; the recruits’ 
training to be for twelve months including the annual 
training ; in the second year twenty-seven days’ train- 
ing; and the third, fourth, and fifth years thirteen 
days’ training ; and after five years’ service men should 
be allowed to join the Reserve section for periods of 
five years up to the age of forty-five, and be subject to 
only seven days annual training. 


3989. (Sir Ralph Knox.) That is after the first 
period of five years 1--Yes. 

3990. But also you would allow him to re-engage I— 

es. 

3991. (Karl of March.) You would allow him to have 
the option of re-engaging or of going into the Reserve 
after five years Yes, and re-engagement to be per- 
mitted up to the age cf thirty. 


_. 3992. Why do you limit the age to thirty ?—I think 
if a man has served in the Militia up to thirty years of 
age from eighteen, he will have done quite long enough. 

3993. (Lord Grenfell.) That is the same as Colonel 
Legard’s proposal 1—Yes, 


3994. (Earl of dfarch.) If you got a longer training 
a year, would you be content with a shorter enlistment 
than five years? If you gota longer term as a recruit, 
do you think you would get a good article in less than 
the five years ?—I do not quite follow you. 


3995. We will suppose that it is arranged that the 
Militia are to be brought up to a certain state of 
efficiency. The figures that you gave just now werea 
year on enlistment, twenty-seven days the second year, 
anit thirteen days the third, fourth, and fifth years 7— 

es, 


3996. If you give a man a year to start with, do you 
think you could make him an efficient soldier in less 
than the five years? Even with your sliding scale of 
reduced training, do you think that you could do with 
less time than the five years 7—No, Ido not. ButI 
did not quite finish what I was going to say. In addi- 
tion to that, I think every man of both sections, that is 
the Active section and the Reserve section, should be 
allowed to put in seven days’ musketry, or fourteen half- 
days, receiving pay, during the non-training period, 
wherever suitable arrangements could be made. 

3997. Have you had any experience of the new regu- 
lations about the Reserve !—No, none. 


3998. You have seen, I suppose, what is contem- 
plated ?—Yes. 


3999. Does it commend itself to you 7—No. 


4000. What do you think would be the condition of 
a Reserve got together under these regulations ?—Under 
the new regulations I do noi think they would be any- 
thing like as good as having a Reserve of our own 
Militiamen. I may tell you that I have not studied the 
new Reserve question very closely, but as well as I can 
judge I much prefer to have a Reserve of Militiamen. 

4001. You agree, then, with the general principle 
that it is a good thing to train a man young and 
get as much military knowledge into his head as you 
can, or as you consider sufficient, and then pass him 
into the Reserve ?—Certainly. 


4002. And you will find, when you want him, that 
you have a very useful article ?—Certainly. 


4003. On the other hand, if you can only train your 
men for six months you would, I suppose, in that case 
extend your training ?—I should extend my training 
then to forty-two days. 


4004. Forty-two days for how long ?—For five years. 

40035. You would give them, then, six weeks’ training 
every year !—Six weeks’ training every year. 

4006. If you only had them for six months to start 
with ?—Yes. 

4007. There is no sliding scale in that case 1—No 
sliding scale. My proposal in that case would be that 
the terms of enlistment should be as in the Regular 
Army, that is to say, a certain number of years with 
the Colours, and the remainder with the Reserve. If 
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the training was for forty-two days, I would suggest 
five years with the Colours and four years with the 
Reserve. I should personally like to see the annual 
trainings increased further, but the more I think of 
it the more impossible I see it will be, unless it is done 


compulsorily. 

4008. You think you could get more than is exacted 
now in a year ?—Yes, with the forty-two days, I think 
ou might, but I think that would be the utmost limit. 
The reason I have come round so much to Colonel 
Legard’s view is that I really do begin to feel that 
even forty-two days would have a very great effect 


upon the employers of labour. 

4009. Then there is another aspect which must not 
altogether be neglected, and that is the increased cost 
to the country. If you are going to pay so many 
hundred thousand Militiamen for six weeks instead of 
a month, it means a considerable addition to the 


Estimates ?—Certainly. 

4010. Whether it is desirable to do that or not is a 
matter for us to consider hereafter, of course, but you 
have not considered that ?-—I have not considered the 


monetary point of it. 
4011. You have only considered the difficulty of 


getting your Militiamen under those conditions ?— 


Exactly. 

4012. There are a good many things, probably, that 
you and I would think it would be a good thing to alter, 
in what I may call the detail of regiments. As regardy 
the permanent staff, the commanding ofticer now 
practically has to take what is given to him ?—Yes. 

4013. The formal document passes: “Have you any 
objection to this man?” “TI have no objection” ; but 
barring that the commanding officer is bound to take 
any non-commissioned ofticer that is sent him from the 
Line battalion ?—Certainly. 

4014. And you would like to see the commanding 
officer given power to reject a man he considered unde- 
sirable when he saw his defaulter sheet !/—Most de- 
cidedly. 

4015. And in the same way with regard to getting rid 
of the permanent staff. What is the process now, if you 
have a non-commissioned officer on your permanent staff 
of whom you would like to get rid /—You have to apply 
first of all through the officer commanding the regi- 
mental district. 

4016. I think the man is transferred back to the depot 
to begin with !—Yes, he is transferred back. 

4017. It happens in some cases that you may be 
obliged to keep a man who does not suit you for some 
considerable time owing to there not being a vacancy 
either in the d2pét or the Line battalion }--Yes, 


certainly. 


4018. And, generally speaking, you want to see the 


officer commanding a Militia battalion de facto the 


commanding 
Certainly. 


ofticer and not only nominally ?— 


myself thirty-two years ago. When I joined my 
Militia battalion my company was certainly over 100 
strong, and, although not ae in the county, I knew 
it very well, having been a great deal there, and 


at eighteen years of age I could tell where every man in 
my company came from after the end of the first train- 
ing, and tor several years after that. Now you know 
only very few of the permanent staff, and, in fact, 
very few probably of the ordinary Volunteer sergeants 
know where the men come from. I tried, some three 
Years ago, to institute @ system in my own battalion of 
appointing non-commissioned officers, ax in the Army, to 
look after the squads, or sections, of their own com- 
panies, and to try and get in touch with the men during 
the non-training period. For that purpose I made 
each officer commanding a company ascertain exactly 
where each man in his company lived, and I got him 
to tell off the non-commissioned officers who lived near 
those men during the non-training period to look after 
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them during training. I thought at first it might be Colonel A. H. 
easy, but I found it a matter of the very greatest Courtenay. 


difficulty. 

4020. I have seen very successful recruiting by 
quartermasters. I wanted to know whether, in your 
opinion, the quartermaster or the adjutant was the 
best for regimental recruiting }~I think one is just as 
good as the other. 

4021, As to this year that you propose for the 
recruit, would you take it the first year when he is very 
young ?—I would give it to him first, straight off the 
reel. You would improve him physically and morally, 
and in every other way, I think, by taking him in 


hand at first. 
4022. Very young 7—Yes, the first year. 


4023. For a year’s training ?—Yes, at eighteen. 


4024. Iam afraid they are not eighteen. Would 
you not lose an enormous number ?—I do not think 


80. 
4025. I think if you do not take the Militia recruit 
very early you do not get him. You would take him at 
eighteen and then you would drill him ?—Yes. 

4026. Do you think there is anything connected 
with the clothing that deters Militiamen from re-engag- 
ing ?7—I think as regards the whole question of the 
clothing of the Militia it has been really—perhaps it is 
a strong word to 1se—a perfect scandal the way the 
Militia has been clothed. It is being improved now but 
up to the present it has been perfectly scandalous. I 
wonder that a great many self-respecting men care to 
put on the cast-off clothes of other men. Lord March 
as a commanding officer can confirm me in saying 
that that has been very often the case. 

4027. How about the boots *—They get part worn 


boots. 
4028. And only the one pair of boots ?—Yes, for the 


training. 
4029. (Earl of March.) The recruit now gets two 
pairs of part worn instead of one pair of good ?— Yes, 
4030. (Sir Ralph Knor.) But he gets a new pair of 
boots every training and takes them away 7—Yes. 
4031. (Earl of March.) But now when he joins he 
is given either one new pair or two pair of part worn, 
which is the simplest way of crippling a man I ever 


heard of. 

4032. (Lord Grenfell.) Do you think the tunic would 
be an advantage ?—Yes, the tunic and his head-dress 
too. In the memorandum that was sent to me by the 
Secretary, there was an allusion to bounties, and in 
regard to the present system of bounties I would like 
to put the cage in my own words. 

4033. (Chairman.) Yes, if you please ?—As regards 
this new system of bounty and how it affects us as a 
regiment, the recent orders with regard to bounty, and 
particularly with reference to the abolition of the 30s. 
re-engagement bounty, have been a great mistake and 
have had a very prejudicial etfect upon the number 
re-engaging. When the 30s. bounty was in force from 
seventy to eighty men re-engaged every year at the 
training. Last year under the new system the number 
of re-engagements was four. 

4034. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) And this year ?— 
We have not trained this year. I am strongly of opinion 
that the increase in the quality and number of men is 
not at all commensurate with the very large increase of 
expenditure on bounty. It is my opinion that had 
there been a bounty to hand over to a man on his 
re-engaging many who declined to re-engage would 
have done so. Since last training at least seventy 
eligible men have left the battalion on the termination 
of their engagement. 

4035, (Sir Ralph Knox.) Which engagement—the 
five years, six years, or ten years 7—It is the five years 
principally. I should like also to refer to what I con- 
sider one of the most important reforms necessary as 
revards training at depots. I think the Militia recruits 
at dep*ts should be kept entirely separate as regards 
pay and barrack accommodation from the Line recruits, 
and that the Militia captain or subaltern should always 
be employed as commander of the Militia company. 
This at a depot like ours with four Militia battalions 

T? 
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would mean four Militia companies, with four Militia 
officers in charge; their discipline as regards minor 
offences to be under the adjutant and Militia officers. 
More serious offences should of course go before the 
officer commanding the regimental district. 


4036. (Lord Grenfell.) You mean that you would 
have these permanent companies ?—Yes. 


4037. Then, as Lord March suggested, would you not 
have at some time hardly any men at all in the barrack 
rooms ?—In the case of a depot like Hamilton there would 
always be a considerable number. J mean, where there 
was sufficient, have a captain or a captain and subal- 
tern ; or if there were not sufficient, only a subaltern. 
But my idea is that the whole system at the depot at 
present of preliminary drill or training of the Militia, 
men is really not at all what it ought to be. I think 
the Militiaman at the depst does not get looked after 
as he ought to be, simply because he is under an officer 
who has really no interest in him whatever. 


4038. He ought to have 1—Well, he has not. There 
is where it is. 


4039. I must say I have inspected a great many 
depots, and J have found generally that the officers are 
most keen—because it is their interest to let the men go 
on to their Line battalions. They were recruiters and 
they got a certain amount of kudos for their work at 
the depot of the Militia 7—I assure you that I think if 
you canvassed a good many commanding officers in 
Scotland and most of the adjutants of Militia you would 
find that they agree with the view that I am givin 
you. I suggest that the Militia battalion shoul 
have a separate company—not one combined company. 
It is impossible that any esprit de corps can exist under 
the present system. A recruit—say of the Scottish Rifles 
Militia—is posted to the dep*t company, he is under 
the direct commands and orders of the depst officer ; 
he is nobody’s child. Under the system that I propose 
a recruit would join the Scottish Ritles Militia direct 
at the depat, would be paid and looked after by his 
own officers, would be under their discipline and would 
be drilled by them. ‘hat seems to me to be one of the 
most important and necessary reforms I can think of. 


4040. Will you get these officers to remain up all the 
year 1—Yes. I am sure we could, sutticient for the 
men. I goastep further than that. A Militia company 
having been formed, I consider that the commanding 
officer should be empowered to pay at least six visits 
every year to inspect his recruits, say for two or three 
days each visit, and he should receive pay and travelling 
expenses for the days he was so employed. 


4041. Where from—from his own county ?—Cer- 
tainly, from wherever he lived. 


4042. (Sir Ralph Knor.). You propose, practically, 
that in addition to the training every year, the ofticer 
should be attached to the Line regiment for a month? 
—Yes. 


4043. That is to say, he is to give instead of one 
month every year two tnonths to Militia duties 7—Not 
compulsorily ; he should be allowed to do so if he wishes, 
but every three years it should be compulsory. 


4044. But you hope that a good many would attend 
voluntarily 7—Yes, if they got pay and allowances for so 
doing. 

4045. And you have reason to believe with the class 
of officers in your regiment, that the would be able to 
give up another month if they were paid 1—Certainly. 


4046. You think that with that additional month for 
the men being trained, with the addition of either one 
year on enlistment with subsequent diminishing train- 
ing, or with the six months or 100 days, and forty-two 
days subsequently, you would get a thoroughly etticient 
regiment 1—Certainly. There was a question put in the 
Memorandum that was sent to me by the Secretary 
about the period that it would take to make the Militia 
battalion as good as the Line talion. I think the 
way it is put is ‘the period of training required to bring 
the Militia battalion up to the level of the Regular 
battalion, both for recruit and annual training.” The 
answer to that is obvions. If vou are to aspire to bring 
them up to the level of the Regular battalion, you must 
give them the same training as the Regular battalion, 
which is quite impossible. But I think the object to be 
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aimed at is to have a force that will be so far efficient 
that in time of need, with a certain amount of extra 
training. say a couple of months, the battalion would 
Teally be able to take its place, if necessary, asa fighting 
unit. 


4047. Then you think that with this training, and 
with the power to give men, say, a couple of 
months on being called out—mobilised, as it were—you 
would be prepared to lead those men to fight an invad- 
ing army !—Most decidedly, or to go out abroad with 
my battalion. 

4048, With a view to fighting ?—Certainly. Asa 
matter of fact, the moment we arrived in South Africa, 
my own battalion was sent straight up to join 
Lord Methuen’s, the First Division ; and half my batta- 
lion was with the First Division practically all through 
the Orange Free State business at Lindley, Bethlehem, 
Slabbert’s Nek, and all down there, We were in General 
Paget's 20th Brigade. 

4049. That was with a regiment that had not had 
anything like this training that you propose !—Yes. 

4050, Were you fairly satisfied with it 2—Certainly. 
1 do not wish to appeal further than to General Paget's 
and Lord Methuen’s reports as to what the regiment did. 


4051, I suppose everything was not exactly up to the 
highest possible standard. What did you remark as the 
main deficiency upon the part of either officers or men. 
In what did you find the zreatest difficulty in bringing 
them up to the mark ?—The greatest difficulty and the 
worst thing, as I have maintained all along in connec- 
tion with the Militia, is the musketry. I have always 
been varticularly strong upon that point. The mus- 
ketry is lamentable, I think. 


4052, You think they were not sufficiently trained in 
musketry !—They were not. 


4053. But still, you think that with such a training as 
six months on first going into the Militia, or a twelve- 
month under other conditions, the musketry could be 
so much improved that that point, at all events, would 
be met ?—I do. 


4054. Did you find any deficiency on the part of the 
ofticers through an apparent want of training ?—Cer- 
tainly. The officers are not trained as they ought to 
be ; they have not had the opportunities of being trained 
up tothe present time. You have given them no en- 
couragement for training; you cannot expect ofticersto go 
to Schools of Instruction without pay. There has beens 
School of Instruction to which officers are allowed to go, 
but [do not think that is sufficient. T think that the 
Militia officer should have opportunities of going through 
every class that a Line officer has, that is if he can spare 
the time. 1 think he should be allowed to go through 
all those classes which are open to officers of the Army— 
they should be open to officers of the Militia ; and I 
also think that they should be paid for attending. 


4055, You think that a sufficient number would 
attend voluntarily to improve very considerably 
the efficiency !—I feel very confident that they would. 


4056. And youthink that a good deal can be knocked into 
a Militia regiment,which isa coherent body where officers 
and men are known to one another, ina period of two 
months ?—Most decidedly. 


4057. And you think that would be a very con- 
siderable advance upon what is got out of them in the 
one month at the present time ?-I do. In the 
musketry alone 1 think the improvement would be 
tremendous. At present I think it depends a govt 
deal on the commanding officer. If he is very keen on 
the musketry in his regiment, and goes and looks after 
it himself, as I submit he ought to do, then I think the 
men get a fairish amount of musketry instruction. 
But 1 know what my own experience has been 
trying to work it up in my own battalion. I have 
gone down to the range when the men have been at 


aiming drill. [ have heard the officers and non- 
commissioned officers repeat the drill like @ 
parrot very fluently to the men, and I_ have 


stopped a moment. I have seen a man taking his aim, 
and have said to that man, “ Now, will you explain te 
me- lam most ignorant on the subject—what you 
have just been told by that officer or by that non- 
commissioned officer?" He looks at me and say* 
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“ Well, I am to keep the sights perfectly upright, sir.” 
He repeats it off likea parrot. I say then, “ Will 
you explain to me—I am ignorant on the subject 
myself—what you mean by keeping the sights 
perfectly upright?" Iam met with a blank look of 
amazement at my asking the question of him. He does 
not know, But that is alla matter of time; there is 
no time given to it. The men do not have sufficient 
time, officers and non-commissioned officers do not have 
sufficient time to instruct the men. 

4058. But you hope that that will be cured by this 
prolonged training ?—I think it would be cured by 
either of the alternatives that I suggest: either by a 
long period at first with a shorter period of annual 
training, or by a lesser period at first, and a longer 
period of annual training. 

4059. I do not myself remember, but does that 
training in musketry which takes place immediately 
before the training with the regiment include any but 


recruits 1—No. 


4060. It is 
Yes, 
4061. If you could have something of that kind 
every year for the men, that might help considerably ? 
—Certainly. 

4062. And you would devote a good deal of the ex- 
tended time annually to the musketry ?— Most 
decidedly. I think it is the principal thing. 

4063. Have you time during the month’s training 
to get through what is called the company training 7— 
That is what, I think, we have just time enough to do, 
but nothing more. 

4064, I mean under the captain—what is called the 
company training apart from the drill—company train- 
ing in outpost and the more tactical part of the work ? 
—I do not think there is sufficient time for that, but if 
we had the twenty-seven days exclusively for musketry 
and company training I think that woulddo. I think it 
is absurd to expect. that you can have time to go in for 
this new brigade system and manceuvre system in the 
twenty-seven days. I donot know how the ingenuity of 
man could ever fathom such a system as that a Militia 
regiment can go out ina brigade and manoeuvre and be 
expected to be efficient in twenty-seven days. The way 1 
put it is that better results would be attained by leaving 
the battalion‘to its own commanding officer for the pre- 
sent short period than by the brigade and mancuvre 
system. But if this system has to be gone into, a 
longer period of training will certainly be required. 

4065. Do you think there is anything in what may 
‘be described as an alternative system of training, that 
is to say, that at one training you should devote your- 
self almost entirely to musketry, at another training 
to the company training, and another to this brigade 
work, and so forth. Do you think that you would get 
an efficient regiment by alternating in that way 7— 
I think you might alternate to some extent but I would 
certainly never allow the musketry to be second to 
anything. Every year the men should go through a 
course of musketry and be kept well up to the mark. 
What I suggest, if you are not going to increase the 
length of training by atleast fourteen days, is that it 
would be much better not to have the regiment sent 
away for brigade or mancwuvre purposes oftener than 
once in three years. 

4066. Is not that rather contradictory of your state- 
ment that under the present or improved training, with 
two months more training on mobilisation, you eould 
make them efficient ?—I mean on the present system of 
only twenty-seven days. If you stick to the twenty- 
seven days then I say you could not possibly expect a 
battalion to do much if it is to be brigaded every year and 
to do brigade drill and manceuvres. If you adopt one 
of my two suggestions that alters the whole thing. 

4067. Speaking from your own experience in your own 
regiment, vour opinion is that you could get that amount 
of extra training out of both officers and men ?—I 
certainly think so. 

4008, (Lieut-Colonel Llewellyn.) One word with 
regard to the musketry. You are of opinion that the 
amount of time that you can take out of the twenty- 
seven days is altogether inadequate !—Quite. 


the recruit musketry training ?— 


4069. Reckoning Sundays, wet days, the days of join- Colonel a. H. 


ing and so on 1—Absolutely. 


4070. You were speaking of the service of your regi- 30 June, 1102. 


ment in South Africa. How about the musketry there 
—Some of the men were particularly good and some of 
them were very bad indeed. 

4071. How many men did you take out ?—600. 


4072. Had all your men gone through a musketry 
course 7—I think there were at least 150 who never 
saw a shot fired till I put them through a course on 


board ship going out. 

4073, At a biscuit box over the stern ?—Yes. 

4074. A scheme has been suggested to us, in order to 
meet the deficiency of officers, of appointing certain 
picked non-commissioned officers to take the place of the 
second lieutenants and junior officers, giving them 
warrant rank and letting them do the duty of subalterns. 
How do you think that would work ?—I should think it 
would do very well if you cannot get the officers in any 
other way. I should like to see a push made of course 
to get gentlemen officers, but failing that I do not think 
there is anything to quarrel with in the suggestion. 


4075. You said just now that you altogether and 
entirely disapproved of this new system of deferred 
bounty ?—Up to the present time. 

4076. You think it is a failure 7—Yes, I do. 

4077. What would you think of the proposition by 
which the men could be given the alternative either to 
take the bounty money at the end of their engagement 
or to wait till the winter to get the deferred bounty; 
how would it do to give the men their choice ?—I think 
it would be an excellent thing. 

4078. You think that men would re-engage if they 
had the money put into their hands when they were 
paid off, toa far greater extent than they would if it 
was only promised them during the winter months 7— 
Yes ; and if they re-engaged I would certainly give them 
the old 30s. 

4079. But you think that this new bounty system is 
acting very prejudicially ?—I do. 

4080. And is one of the chief reasons for men leav- 
ing?—Yes; I think so, for the reasons that I have 


given. 
4081. You attach great importance to that ?—I do. 
4082. Now with regard to this new order as to men 
being obliged to obtain a written character at the time 
of enlistment ; have you had any experience of that ?— 
Yes; Iam perfectly convinced that in our district the 
supply, which is already insufficient, will under the new 
stringent recruiting regulations become far more so. 


4083. You had, of course a number of your young 
officers leave you and get commissions during the war ? 
—I took out to South Africa with me fifteen young 
officers, and I think they all got commissions except 
four, and those four could have got them but they 
were county men who wished to remain in the Militia 
or not to go into the Line. 

4084. Do you attach great importance to the terri- 
torial system amalgamating the Militia county regi- 
ment with the Line county regiment ?—I think it is a 
very good plan, but so far as Militia officers are con- 
cerned, I think that, with very few exceptions, the 
lords lieutenant of counties seem to have lost all 


interest in the Militia. 

4085. Do your young officers as a rule desire and 
make efforts to get into the Line battalion ?—In our 
Militia battalion, as a matter of fact, most of our young 
officers, certainly a very large proportion of them, have 
gone into our Line battalion. 

4086, They wish to go?—They wish to go, and I en- 
courage that in every way I can. Then, of course, I 
am very particular about the young men I take in my 
Militia battalion. I make it a rule that I will never 
take anybody into my Militia battalion whom I do not 
know myself, or if I cannot find out everything about 
him ; and for that reason I always find that our two 
Line commanding oflicers are very glad to get our sub- 
alterns, and they wish to go to them. 
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4087. During your service abroad I suppose you had 
a number of details sent you from the Line bat- 
talions ?-—Yes. 


* 4088. Did you lose ycur Militia Reserve ?—We had 
nearly the whole of our Militia Reserve with us, because 
when we were first embodied I was in command at 
Glasgow and I was sending out their own drafts to our 
second battalion, and I think we only drew on the Militia 
Reserve to a very small extent before we were sent out 
ourselves. We went out early in February, 1900; we 
were one of the first regiments that went out, so that 
in that way very few of our Militia Reserve were 
drafted to the Line battalion. 


4089. Taking into consideration the anxiety of the 
young officers to go into the Line battalion, and the fact 
that on active service you had a number of the Line 
rank and fite with you, and also that a certain number 
—the thing is past now, but still a certain number—of 
the Militia Reserve were with the Line battalion itself, 
do you not think it isa matter of great importance that 
the Line and the Militia battalions should be identified 
in every possible way ?—Certainly ; that it is one of the 
things Iam most strong about. 


4090. With regard to the permanent staff, are you 
satisfied altogether with the men that are sent to you /— 
No, not always ; anything but, sometimes. 


4091. You are aware that the pick go to the Volun- 
teers 1—Clearly ; they get so much better terms. 


4092. And they have an easier time of it ?~-Yes, they 
have a very much better time. 


4093. But away they go really; the best of them 
apply for those billets 7—Yes. 

4094. And the result is that we do not get them 7— 
Yes. I think that some steps should be taken to 
remedy the position of the permanent staff. The 
Volunteers offer such more favourable terms that the 
best of the permanent staff invariably go to them after 
a term in the Militia. I understand that in actual pay 
a Volunteer permanent staff serjeant gets some £25 to 
£30 from the Volunteer Corps. 


4095. Now with regard to the clothing; I think 
you said that you are of opinion that something might 
be done to make the clothing smarter: you think we 
are shabbily clothed ?—Yes, we have been up to the 
present time. 

4096. In your regiment have you had any experi 
ence of worn South African khaki being served out 
since you came home 7—No. 


4097. You have not trained this year 7—No. 


4098. Do you think it would be desirable, if it were 
possible with regard to non-commissioned officers sent 
to assist in the training, if Reserve men could be in- 
duced to come up for training ?—Certainly. 


4099. I suppose in your’ regiment as in others, 
especially under the new drill, the want of non-com- 
missioned officers is a very serious matter ?—It is a 
most serious matter. 


4100. And you would like to have an older class of 
man ?—Yes. 


4101. With more authority %—With more authority 
and looked up to more in every way. 


4102. And not afraid of the men?—And not afraid 
of the men. I think the non-commissioned officer 
question is also one of the most serious questions in con- 
nection with the whoe Militia. I think that an extra 
bounty ought to be allowed to Militia sergeants if they 
are certified as thoroughly efficient by their command 
ing officer, I think it would be a very excellent. thing 
to give the Militia sergeants an extra bounty if they 
were certified in that way. 


4103. To go back for the moment to another point 
with regard to the musketry, do you think it would be 
a good thing that all recruits at the conclusion of the 
preliminary training should have to go through a mus- 
ketry course at once, and not wait for the recruit 
musketry course, in order to see whether a certain 
number of the men were not absolutely useless and 
worthless ?— Yes, I think it would be a good 
plan. I would go a step further than that. You 
know exactly how it is now. Where there is pre- 
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liminary drill at the depot, a man is called up, say, and 
perhaps he finishes his preliminary drill at the depot ; 
he has never had a rifle in his hand for about ten 
months, and he goes out at the next training to the 
preliminary musketry drill. 1 think it would be a very 
much better plan, if the present system is to go on, to 
let him be called up for a shorter time at the depét, and 
that the time he was not called up for the first drill 
should be added on to the preliminary musketry drill. 


4104. (Sir Ralph Knox.) I should just like to ask you a 
question with regard to the discharges. The numbers 
you quoted were in reference to the training last year t 
—Yes. 

_ 4105. Not on the disembodiment of the regiment on 
its return from South Africa 7—No. 


4106. You lost a good number, I suppose, when the 
regiment was disembodied, of those men who had com- 
pleted their time ?—Yes, a good many. I could not 
give you the exact number, except those that I have 
given you for last year. 


4107. That is to say, of the men whose time was really 
completed while they were out in South Africa, a certain 
proportion went when they came home ?—Yes. 


4108. Do not you think that a good number of these 
men were men of the same class who were looking for- 
ward, at the completion of their time, having had 
perhaps not the most enjoyable existence in South Africa, 
to leave the Militia ; that there was an additional pressure 
at work on the force to induce men to go, as compared 
with the ordinary number that go in time of peace 1— 
To a certain extent, but not sufficiently to account for 
such an enormous disproportion. The difference be- 
tween seventy and eighty and four is tremendous. 


4109. (Liewt.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Have you trained 
since you came home ?— Yes. 


4110. Did you find a great number of absentees 
No. It so happened that my Militia battalion, the 
Fourth Scottish Rifles, was relieved by the third bat- 
talion, the third battalion being, when I left home, also 
under my command as well as the fourth, We werea 
combined Militia battalion, and I was Colonel Conr 
mandant of both battalions. There were about seven 
Militia regiments like that, five in England and two in 
Scotland. While we were abroad the whole of that 
system was abolished, and each battalion now has its 
own Commanding Officer, and the Colonel Commandant 
has nothing to do now with the other battalion. Why 
1 mention that is this, our third battalion volunteered 
to come out and relieve us in the Orange Free State. 
We came home, and we were not two months at home 
when 200 of my battalion which came home with me 
volunteered to reinforce the third battalion, and went 
back to South Africa again, and out of the remainder 
we had not a large proportion of absentees at training. 


4111. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) As regards the permanent 
staff, is it from actual inquiry in your district that you 
know that the Volunteer permanent staff sergeants get 
from £25 to £30 ?—Yes. 


4112. I think it is more than they getin other places ? 
—The information was furnished to me by an adjutant 
at our depat. 


4113. Comparing the two proposals—a sliding scale 
and your own proposal, am I right in thinking that the 
sliding scale would give a longer training ; I mean fifty- 
two weeks the first year, four weeks (twenty-seven days) 
inthe second year. and in the third, fourth, and fifth 
years fourteen days; that is sixty-two weeks as against 
which you propose twenty-six weeks in the first year 
and six weeks in each of the next four years, which 
gives fifty weeks altogether 7—Yes. 

4114, So that they would get under the sliding scale 


mere weeks’ more training than by your proposal !— 
es. 


4115. Do you think that two weeks only in the last 
three years would be popular with the men ; do they 
not like their militia training for a month 1—They do, 
and I am quite certain that if they had their own way 
the majority would prefer to come out for twenty-seven 
days; but you have to deal with the employers of 
labour, and those employers of labour turn round and 
say “We will allow the men to go for fourteen days, we 
certainly will not allow them to go for longer.” 
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4116. Then I understand you to say that the men 
should put ina musketry course every two years ?— 
Every year. 

4117. Could they get it done with the other drill in 
two weeks ?—With that alternative which I read out to 
you. I should allow them to come up for seven full days 
or fourteen half-days, training pay, to go through the 
musketry training during the non-training period. 

4118. At about what age do your officers generally 
join you ?—The subalterns between nineteen and twenty- 
two. Some of them are University men; I try to get 
University menas much as I can. A man joining the 
army joins at about eighteen. 

4119. And you get them mostly going through the 
Militia into the Army ?7—Yes. 

4120. And what are the others generally looking 
forward to—going into a profession 7—Some are pro- 
fessional men ; some are men living in their own places 
in their own county ; others are men who are barristers 
or are on the Stock Exchange. 

4121, Is it the same with the two battalions of 
Highland Light Infantry and your other battalion ?— 

es, 

4122. Do officers find no difficulty in coming out for 
the month's training }—No. 

4123, Would they find no difficulty in getting away 
for a longer period ?#—I do not think they would. 

4124. Every year even ?—Every year. 

4125. I am referring now to the professional men ? 
—Yes, I think they could getaway for six weeks right 
enough. 

4196. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) You have expressed 
an opinion in favour, if practicable, of a twelve months’ 
training in the first year 1—Yes. 

4127. Did I rightly understand you to say that you 
think you could get twelve months’ training withouta 
change in the conditions, that is to say, without com- 
pulsion ?—Yes, I think you could. 

4128. You think that Militiamen would come for 
twelve months if they were asked ?—Yes, they would 
be recruited on those terms, of course. 

4129. You would have to alter the Militia Act, would 
you not? At present there is no law empowering the 
Militia to be called out for twelve months’ training ? 


—No. 
4130. But they can be called out for six months ?— 


Yes. 
4131. You think that if they were called out for a 
further six months in their recruit. stage you would 
get them without compulsion ?—Yes, I think you 
would. 

4132, Without any very material reduction of num- 
bers ?—I do. 

4133. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Your battalion went 
on active service of course as it stood ?—Yes. 

4134. That is to say, with a large number of men 
under twenty years of age 7—A fair number. 

4135. Roughly speaking, about one third of the 
Militia, I believe, at the present moment, are under 
twenty 1~Yes. 

4136. And your battalion is no particular exception ? 

—No. 
4137, They went straight away and joined the First 
Division in that condition 7—We arrived at Cape Town 
and were sent straight up to a place called Dronfield, 
and trekked with the First Division to Boshof. We 
arrived there just before that engagement in which 
Villebois de Mareuil was_ killed. 

4138. And they went straight on ?—Yes. 

4139, Without any further weeding ?—Without any 
further weeding. 

4140. Then in point of age I suppose they were the 
youngest troops of those with whom they were acting I 
] should think so, except perhaps the South Statfordshire 
Militia, they were the other Militia battalion who 
were in our brigade. 

Ald. (Sir Ralph Knor.) They were younger, were 


they ?—They were very much the same age, I should Colonel A. H. 
Courtenay. 


think, Ithink most of the troops with us were much 
alike in age. 

4142. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) I think on the 
subject of the commanding officer you said that you 
had had a long connection with the district though 
you did not live in it, and were familiar with it ?— 

es. 
4143. Do you think it is desirable that the com- 
manding officer of a Militia regiment should either live 
in the district or know it extremely well !—Yes. 


4144, You would make that essential !—Yes ; that he 
should be either a county man pure and simple, or 
certainly be connected with it. 

4145. Sufficiently to be thoroughly in touch with the 
county, and to know all about the local conditions of 
labour, harvesting, and so on }—Yes. 

4146. So that, in fact, he could give the best opinion 
as tothe time of training for his regiment, and what 
would suit ofticers and men /—Certainly. Although Iam 
not a Lanarkshire man myself, I had gone there since I 
was a boy twelve years of age, and, practically, I knew 
the county as well as I know my own county, 

4147. You know that in the Line battalion the com- 
manding officer has the absolute selection of his ad- 
jutant /—Yes, 

4148. Do you think that, if it could be arranged, the 
Militia commanding officer should have the selection of 
his adjutant }—Certainly. 

4149. That he should be, at all events, consulted more 
than he is at the present time, when a name is merel: 
formally submitted to him !—I quite agree with you. 
aoe he should have the selection of his adjutant him- 
self, 
4150. And having so selected him his adjutant should 
be to him what the Chief Staff Officer is to the General 
Officer commanding the district _—Yes, what the adjutant 
is to the commanding ofticer of the Line battalion. 

4151. I do not want a better definition than that. 
Have you ever come across the idea that an adjutant of 
the Auxiliary Forces, or an officer who accepts an ad- 
jutancy of Auxiliary Forces, did so, perhaps, after stress 
of work to get an easy time ?—I am afraid, in the 
majority of cases, it has been so. 

4152. Very often, of course, a very capable officer, who 
is pewly married and wants to settle dowras may come ? 
—Yes. 

4153. But among the rest they would very frequently 
be either an officer who thought he was goiag to get an 
easy time or an officer putting in a certain number of 
years until he could retire on pension ?—Yes. 

4154. I want your opinion on this point. Do you think 
that it would be more for the advantage of the regiment 
and the efticiency of the regiment, that the adjutant 
should in all cases be a man who has a professional 
future following his term of adjutancy; that his 
stay in the Army, I mean, is not to end with his adju- 
tancy 7—You mean that the man who comes to your 
battalion as adjutant, say, should be a man looking 
forward to advancement in the Army—that it should be 
a sort of step—that the fact of his being adjutant and 
doing work as adjutant should be a leg up to him. 

4155. Exactly ?—I think it would be an excellent 


thing that it should be so. 

4156. In fact, it would be our best guarantee for 
getting the best officer as adjutant 7— Yes, 

4157. Whereas at present a good man may have some 
idea that he will be tarred with the brush of the slack 
and rusty ones, and that, in fact, his taking a terin as 
adjutant may mean that he will geta bad mark against 
him instead of a goo! one?—I[ quite agree. In a 
great many Line regiments I know as a fact that the 
Commanding Officer will turn round and say when the 
Militia adjutant comes back to his battalion, “What 
business hid you to go to the Militia ? Why did you leave 
your own battalion and go?” .\s you say, it is a little bit 
of—I will not say a slur on him. 

4158. It is colloquially commonly said through the 
Army, “ He has been on a five years’ leave” 7—Yes, quite 
so. And here I would like to emphasise what I said 
before about the Militia company at the depit being 
always under the Militia commanding otticer. Lord 
Grenfell did not seem to agree with me, but I think 
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that most commanding officers of Militia will agree with 
me that it would be far better to have the adjutant. of 
Militia even—quite apart from the Militia commanding 
officer—looking after all the Militia recruits of his 
battalion, than to have them as at present mixed up all 
under the command of the officer commanding the 
depot. For that reason I say that you ought to have 
the adjutant coming to the Militia, a really good smart 
ofticer, and that it should be a guarantee to you that 
he is going to take the same amount of interest in the 
Militia battalion as he would in his own Line battalion, 
and that it should be, as you say, a step in his future 
career that he had done well as adjutant. 


: 4159. That there should be a good record to follow 1— 
es, 


4160. On the question of the training of young 
officers, I think some one has suggested a course at a 
sort of a military college—something of the kind was 
referred to 1—Yes, Colonel Legard proposed that, 


4161. I have not been through Colonel Legard’s 
paper yet, but might I suggest this to you: The time 
at present at Sandhurst is eighteen months, 
and there is a talk of increasing it to two years. The 
time at Woolwich is either two years or two years and 
a half. Ithink you referred to the fact that these 
gentlemen cadets might be doing service with the 
Militia during a portion of that time ?—Yes. 


4162. Supposing itjwas made a condition that before 
any gentlemen could compete for either Woolwich or 
Sandhurst they should pass an examination, something 
like the old preliminary examination for Sandhurst, 
which at all events insured that they had the education 
of gentlemen,} and that, having passed that, they 
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should be nominated by, say, @ Militia commanding 
ofiicer so far as he had vacancies, and by the War 
Office so far as further requirements were made, and be 
posted as second lieutenants to Militia battalions to fill 
vacancies, and to some extent as supernumeraries, if 
need be ;—supposing now they gota six months’ 
course, very much like, shall we say, the first term at 
Sandhurst or Woolwich, and at the‘end of that six 
months’ course there was an examination like the 
entrance examination to some extent into Sandhurst or 
Woolwich at present, and a certain number passed for 
what 1 may call their secondary military education 
into Sandhurst and Woolwich, the remainder doing 
another training with the Militia, and having the 
option, if they desired, of competing under somewhat 
similar conditions as at present as Militia candidates— 
do you think that would be an advantage ?—Yes, I 
think it would. It is an idea that has never struck me 
before, but it sounds a very excellent idea. 


4163. By that means we would get all our officers, 
when they come to us for their very first training, of a 
higher standard educationally !—Yes. 

4164, And professionally 7—Yes. 1 think it isa very 
excellent idea. 

4165. Has it occurred to you that under such a system, 
instead of being ear-marked as Infantry, Cavalry, 
Artillery, Militia candidates, Woolwich cadets, Sand- 
hurst cadets, all the young officers of the future would 
have had some stage of their preliminary training 
together 1—Yes. 

4166. And would not that be of importance in a great 
national emergency 1—I think it is an excellent idea. 5 


4167. (Chairman.) Is there anything) further that 
you wish to say? No, I do not think so. 
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Colonel His Grace THe Duke or BEpForD, called ; and Examined. 


4168. (Chairman.) Your Grace. commands 
3rd Battalion of the Bedfordshire Regiment !—Yes. 


4169, I think you formerly served in the Grenadier 
Guards and you had service abroad in Egypt ]—Yes, I 
was first in the Militia, then I went into the Army, and 
then I went back to the Militia, and I_am now in 
command of the 3rd Battalion of the Bedfordshire 
Regiment. 


4170. With regard to the officers of the Militia, I think 
your opinion is that the supply is net equal to the 
demand /—No, there is a dithiculty in getting ofticers—I 
qualify that by saying desirable officers, 

4171. Do you think that this is the case because there 
are no such officers eligible, or is it because they are not 
sutticiently rewarded!—I think there are plenty of 
eligible persons, but not sufficient attractions are offered 
to them to come into the Militia. 


the 


4172. By “attractions” are we to understand that 
you mean that the life they have to pass in the Militia is 
not agreeable enough to take them from other things or 
that a man is not. sutticiently paid ?—Let me put 
it this way, the sacrifices they are called upon to make 
are more than they can readily afford. 


4173. I understand it is also your opinion that the 
competition with the Yeomanry rather causes a diffi- 
culty 7—In the matter of officers, I think, undoubtedly. 


4174. Leaving aside the question of the young officers 
going from the Militia to the Line, as not affecting the 
regiment generally ?—Yes, they only pass throug! 
the Militia, they are not permanent Militia officers. 


4175. What steps, may the Commission ask, would you 
recommend to attract officers to join the Militia —Well, 
in certain cases, of course, an officer loses money by 
going into the Militia because he loses the practise of 
his business and his profession when training, and I am 
afraid you would have to make the loss good to him in 
some way. It isa difticult matter to say what would 
attract officers to join the Militia, but no doubt if the 
social status of the Militia officer could be raised by the 
fact ef his being in the Militia, that would be an 
attraction, 


4176, Is there anything you could suggest by which 
that could be attained 7—No, [ am afraid not, it 1s very 
ditticult to suggest how this could be brought about. 

4177. The custom, I suppose, in your regiment is for 
young men to come forward it is intimated to you 
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boys. Men in the agricultural districts are now really Colone! His 
Grace The 


that so-and-so would like to come and join?—Yes, or 

my officers hear of candidates for commissions; the unobtainable. 

officers in the battalion hear amongst their friends of 4193. Are they good boys when you get them 1—They pre 
Lees if they were not so small and so 3 


are very good 


likely officers to come in. 

4178. And that is probably a guarantee that they 
are not brought forward unless you know something 
about them 7—That is so; and I always either see 
or find out about them before I appoint. 

4179. But most of those men have other duties and 
avocations outside, have they not 7—Many of the officers 
—quite three-fourths of them—are business men ; we 

et a good many from the Law, and a good many 


8 
from the City. 

4180. In the event of the Commission contemplating 
a higher standard of efficiency for the Militia for officers 
as well as for men, do you think that money grants 
alone would secure a supply of officers who would be 
able to give, say, six months in their first year and 
about 42 days in each succeeding year ?—I think it 
would go a long way to doing it, because you would 
make up for what the officer was losing by not 


attending to his profession. 

4181. A business man would hardly be compensated 
by any pay asa Militia officer for the time he lost in 
his own business ?—I was thinking more of the young 
officer at the outset; I think you could train him in 
the first instance for a longer period. 

4182. Supposing, for argument sake, we say that 
our object is to train men for six months in the firat 
year and 42 days in each succeeding year, do you think 
that would be possible, or would you have to 
make remissions and give leave pretty freely 7—For 


officers 7 

4183. For officers ?—No, I do not think you could 
do that after the first year; you might get them if 
they were very young when they first joined, and had 
not entered any profession, but I think afterwards they 
could not leave their professions and businesses for 42 


days in each year. 

4184. Might I ask you how, you think that training 
which we consider is equivalent to 42 days in the sub- 
sequent years could be attained. What we lay much 
stress upon is that the rifle shooting should be gone 
through every year; would officers one year with 
another be able to attend that ?—For 42 days ? 

4185. For part of the 42 days?~I think the great 


proportion would not. 

4186. It has been suggested to us that a gratuity of 
£50 to each officer should be given as a sort of premium 
or retaining fee, but it is pointed out to me that that 
would cost about £180,000 straight off for the officers 
provided on the scale of this year’s estimates; it is a 
large sum no doubt, but the question is whether that 
(and I think you have anawered already) and that alone, 
would suftice to bring a very much increased number of 
men to the Militia and allow of their coming out for 
training every year !—No, I am doubtful if that would. 

4187. (The Earl of March.) You mean as regards 
amount !—As regards amount. 

4188. The principle you approve ?—The principle I 
approve, certainly. : 

4189, (Chazrman.) You think that the present Militia 
officers are quite efficient, but I think you do not think 
if it were proposed to employ them at a moment's notice 
in Africa, or Asia, or somewhere else the standard of 
efficiency which is now sufticient for Militia otticers 
would be sufficient ?—No, I do not think so ;_if you took 
a Militia officer and put him down on the North-West 
frontier of India in an isolated position, and told him to 
command it on his own eaponiabilit y, I do not think he 
would be quite equal to it, but at home I think he is 
perfectly efficient. 

4190. The whole character of the Militia has changed, 
and also the whole character of the economic conditions : 
is not that so?—I can compare it with 1876 and 
1877—yes, the men themselves are very much younger in 
the first place, and I think they are better educated and 
more intelligent. 

4191. Your battalion is fairly up to strength for an 
agricultural battalion ?—I am 160 below strength ; the 
establishment is 800 and I aim 160 below strength. 

4192. And that I suppoxe is because men are unob- 
tainable ?~ You cannot obtain men; you can only get 
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young ; that is the only fault I can find with them. 
4194, But as a matter of fact they are not equal to a 

man’s work ?—No, they are not equal to a man’s 

work. 

4195. And as they get older and earn men’s wages 

they marry?—Yes, and then they must leave the 

Militia because they cannot keep up 8 divided home. 


4196. We rather want to get your views as to the 
sufficiency of the time now allotted to the annual 
training in the things that must be done, and musketry 
drill and company training ?—Well, the time allotted is 
not sufficient ; there is no doubt about that, but then I 
am strongly of opinion that you cannot extend the 
annual training without loss of recruits. The only way 
in which you can give more instruction is to take a boy 
when hé is a recruit, when he first comes in, and put it 


on at that end. 

4197. And then keep it up as well as you can after- 
wards ?—Yes, but give him a longer period when you 
first get hold of him before he is settled in life, and when 
he first comes into the depot. 

4198. What would you put down as the minimum 
training which would be necessary, say, for musketry 
for a man fairly trained at first, trained for six months 
at first, say, but for whom you say a less period than 
forty-two days is necessary; could you manage 
musketry and company drill within those times ]— 
Within the forty-two days ? 

4199. Yes ?—Yes, I should say you could. 


4200. Sufficiently ?—Sufficiently. 

4201. It is the custom now, I think, to train a good 
many of the Militia regiments in brigade; you have 
experience of that, have you not ?~.Yes, my last five 
trainings have all been done in brigade. 

4202. May we ask what is your opinion of the working 
of the present system of brigade training ?—I do not 
think it at all a good one for the Militia. 

4203. May I ask for what reason ?—You generally 
have a different brigadier every year, and thus 
each brigadier will train you according to a different 
system every year, and to a great extent the training 
is taken out of the hands of the commanding officer. 
Moreover, it means that a Militia battalion is never 
trained in its own county. 

4204. Would you recommend that a Militia battalion 
should be frequently trained in its own county 7— 
Frequently in its own county and_ occasionally 
in brigade; now it is nearly always in bigade and 
never in the county. 

4205. And that I gather would in your opinion 
allow the commanding officer to train his own battalion 7 
—To train his own battalion on his own system year 
after year subject to the inspecting officer. 

4206. Do you think that any addition to the present 
twenty-seven days annual training would result in 
diminishing the present number of enlistments 7—Yes, 
I am certain of that: in my own case, which is an 
agricultural battalion, undoubtedly. 

4207. I have here some notes you were good enough 


‘to give us; you think that much additional instruction 


could be given to the recruit immediately after the 
moment of his enlistment without diminishing tne 
number ?—Yes, I believe in that; before he is settled 
in life you can get him for a much longer period, and I 
believe he would be willing to come. 

4208. Would he be more willing to come at one time 
of the year than another !—Certainly, in the winter ; he 
would be far more willing to come into barracks in the 
winter. 

4209. Would it be possible to give him sufficiently 
good training in the winter, taking the chances of the 
weather and so forth 1—The winter of course is not su 
good as the summer, but I think you could do a very 
great deal. 

4210. One of your suggestions is that the recruit who 
drills on enlistment after the completion of the forty-nine 
days should be asked if he would continue at the depot 
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until tae preliminary drill assembles, and jon the pre- 
liminary drill previous to the assembly of the battalion ; 
that is your opinion is it not ?—Yes, that would be a 
means of trying it in the first instance to see whether it 
would be popular or not. 


4211. Would you give a greater reward to bringers of 
recruits 1—Yes, Pthink that is very important ; by giv- 
ing a greater reward to bringers you practically make 
every man ina Militia battalion a recruiting agent. 


4212, (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) What is the 
present reward 1—It is a shilling, varying a little accord- 
ing to distance. 


4213, (Chatrman.) May we ask you apart from the 
other considerations which we have been looking at, 
what is your opinion as tothe period of raining reputed to 
bring a Militia battalion up to the level of a Regular 
battalion in the event of service abroad both for recruits 
and for the annual training I am afraid that the Militia 
cannot attain to the same standard as the Line without 
the same amount of training, but I should say six months 
would bring a Militia battalion into such a position that 
it could take its place alongside a Regular battalion. 


4214, But that is assuming that they are trained men 
at the time according to the ordinary training of the 
Militia 1—Yes, according to their present standard. 


4215. (The Earl of March.) But you would still be 
lumbered up with all your seventeen-year-old boys 1— 
Yes, you cannot make them older. 


4216, (Chatrman.) Would you give us your ideas as 
to the effect of recent orders with regard to bounty and 
any suggestions you have to make ?—<As far as I can see 
the non-training bounty will be very useful indeed, but 
I do not think it has been in operation long enough yet to 
be quite certain about results. There is no doubt that the 
men dislikenot getting the thirty shillings for re-engaging. 
They look upon it as if sixty shillings were promised 
aud thirty shillings were taken away from them ; I think 
it would be very important therefore, if possible, to give 
them the thirty shillings for re-engaging. 


4217. They do not look beyond the first day 1—No, 
they want the money at the moment. 


4218. And you think, having re-engaged, the non- 
training bounty would keep them in ?—I do, and it 
means that you retain your older men. 


4219. You urge the thirty shillings for the re-engage- 
ment !—Yes, I think that would be money very well 
spent, and I should also urge the separation allowance 
for married men. 


4220. At what rate—the same rate as the Line ?—Yes, 
the same rate as the Line where quarters are not allowed 
I should limit it to first-class shots and men of good 
character, so that you are certain you have valuable 
men. 


4221. Of course all these allowances increase the cost 
of the Militia, but I fancy you think it would be well 
worth the money ?—I think it would be well worth it, 
because—I go back to my old point—then you get the 
better and older men. 


4222, Would you suggest reducing the quantity of the 
Militia to improve the quality 7—Yes, I think, certainly ; 
I think it would be very unpopular—I must admit that; 
there are certain battalions, perhaps four company 
battalions, that I do not think would be at_all pleased 
at the idea of being disbanded, but still I believe it 
would be the sound thing to do. 

4223. (Lord Grenfell.) You would not object to them 
losing the cadres 1—No, I think for the sake of getting 
one really good strong battalion it should be done, but I 
ain sure it would be unpopular. 

4224, (Chairman). Do you think there should be an 
increase of the permanent staff?—I think that is 
important, especially with the modern drill which 
accentuates the impertance of tbe section. I should very 
much like to see a permanent staff non-commissioned 
officer with each section. Of course the Militia non- 
commissioned officers are a very great difficulty, and 
they are always as you know in the difficult position 
of being liable to reprisals when the training is over. 
That is a very hard position to put a man in. The 
whole position may be reversed; the non-commissioned 
otticer may be working in a gang and the private may 

he the ganger, which is excessively awkward. 

4925, That was, I believe, one of the reasons for 
keeping them under the Mutiny Act until the day after 
the training?—Yes. I should very much like to sce 
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four permanent staff non-commissioned officers per 
company. , 

4226. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) I gather that you 
think the first training of the Militiaman could be con- 
siderably increased without reducing the force 1-Yes, 
his training as a recruit. 


4227. Whatever he is in his first year 7—Yes, trom 
the time he first comes in and joins the Militia, I 
think that is the time to get hold of him to increase 
his period of training. 


4228. If that period were extended up to the limit 
at present allowed by law, six months I think, you 
do not think that would greatly reduce the force 1 
No, Ido not; my own opinion is that it would not. 


4229. But you think that in subsequent years to 
extend the training beyond the present twenty-seven 
days would reduce it ?—I do. 


4230. Both for men and officers ?—Both for men and 
officers. In the case of the recruit he probably has no 
employment, and that is the reason why he can afford 
to come in and do his six months’ drill. 


4231, Supposing you had a six months’ training for 
the recruits, do you think you could bring and keep the 
Militia up toa proper standard by merely the twenty- 
seven days’ training in subsequent years?—Well, my 
opinion is that you would then have done the best it is 
possible to do under existing conditions. 


4232. What condition would be necessary in order to 
enable us to extend the subsequent trainings to six weeks 
—could it be done with extra pay 1—Yes ; but it would 
require a very large amount of extra pay. 


4233. Especially for the officers !—Equally for the 
men; because it means that a man would lose his 
situation, and you would have to make that good to 
him, which would mean a very heavy expenditure. 


4234, Then you think in order to get that extended 
training in years after the first, some form of compulsion 
would be needed ?—I do not believe myself that 
compulsion is possible ; the only thing to do would be to 
have some form of compulsion which I do not think is 
possible. 


4235, You mean you do not think it likely to be 
adopted—that the public would not have it 1—I believe 
compulsion to be absolutely impossible with the present 
state of public feeling. 


4236. You said just now that you thought a Militia 
battalion, or the Militia, was perfectly efficient for home 
urposes, but that you would not care to let one of your 
Militia officers command a post on the Afghan frontier 
with nobody to help him ?--That is so. 


4237. When you said efficient at home, were you think- 
ing of fighting anybody in particular ?—Any continental 
nation that might invade the country. 

4238. For instance, with your battalion on its present 
training, if we take literally what you said, you would 
feel quite equal to taking on a battalion of the Prussian 
Guards of the same strength ?—In this country ? 


4239. Yes. We will assume that youare in command 
of a Militia division, and that you find yourself opposed 
to a Prussian Guards’ Division, would you not feel 
rather uncomfortable 7—Yes, I might ; but I think the 
Militia would do their best, and I think they would make 
a very fair fight in this country. 

4240. Doing their best, unless their best is good enough, 


would not help, would it ?—They would be outclassed, 
quite admit that. 


4241. Do you not think the other people would shoot 
better as they are at present /—Well, that is difficult te 
tell, because it would depend on where you were fighting. 
It you were fighting in hedge-rows in England it would 
be at close quarters, although the others might be the 
better shots. They would have no chance of using their 
skill ; for hedge-row fighting in England, I think, the 
Militia would be perfectly useful. 

4242. And you think your officers would have the 
tactical ability to deal with that difficult fighting in 4 
very much cut up country ?—Yes, I think they would 
fight all right in their own country. 


4243. Do you not think it much harder to fizht in 
enclosed country than in open country—relatively un- 
enclosed country 1—No, T should have said not, as far as 
Militia fighting in England is concerned. 

4244. Is it not more difficult for an officer to superin- 
tend what is going on, especially in these days, when 
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troops cover a larger space of ground, in country where 
the view is obstructed and where movement is difficult ! 
T will put it in this way: Do you not think every in- 
creased diftienlty of the country in which you are fighting 
is a handicap in favour of the better led and better 
trained side 7—Yes. 

4245. Supposing, for instance, at manceuvres, where 
you have got perfect confidence in the umpires, you are 
commanding a force, you have your battalion opposed to 
some other battalion, and you feel you are the better 
man, and you have a better battalion ; you think it is 
not so good a battalion as yours, and you think you are 
a stronger man than the officer commanding the other 
side, would you not in such a case prefer that you should 
be in a difficult country—would you not feel that gave 
you @ better chance of beating him ?—Certainly, but I 
am rather assuming that the fighting in this country 
would be at very close quarters, and not at the long 
range, where you want such great skill in rifle shooting. 

4246. Would not that depend a good deal on the other 
side 1—No, because you cannot see in this country ; you 
do not get these enormous distances where you can see 
to shoot. There are very few places in this country 
where you could see to shoot with a rifle at 2,000 yards. 

4247, Would you be ready to take on at 1,000 yards 
with the Prussians ?—No; there, I must say, you are 
taking the picked troops of the Continent as compared 
with the English Militia. I quite admit you would be 
invaded by the best possible troops—that I quite admit ; 
you would not be invaded by any but the best possible 
troops of the enemy. 

4248. That is the point I wanted to bring out, whether 
you are ready for them, You spoke about your officers ; 
it was the officers, I think, you were referring to when 
you said the Militia were fairly etticient_ for home pur- 
poses, you revard your average Militia battalion 
ofticers, your captains of companies, as well trained tac- 
ticians !—I can only say that for minor tactics in this 
country they are perfectly efficient. 

4249. Do they study the subject at all, apart from the 
practice they have with their men ?—Oh, yes, they 
always take a considerable amount of interest in it. 

4250. You know that twenty years ago, and for the 
last twenty years, there has been an examination in 
tactics for which both Militia and Volunteer officers are 
eligible if they wish to go in for it ?--Yes. 

4251. And that about one-fourth of the Volunteer 
ofticers have passed it, but comparatively few Militia 
officers. [s not that the case rt am not sure of that 
that I do not know about. 

4252. Do your own officers go in for it?—No, they do 
not. i 
4253. You spoke of brigade training as to which you 
are not satisfied on various grounds, one of them being 
that you wish each Militia battalion to be trained in its 
own county. Then you said that the effect was to take 
the training out of the hands of the commanding ofticer, 
and as there was a change of brigadiers from year to 
year, I gathered you had no consecutive or progressive 
training from the brigadier ?!—That is so. 

4254. Is it your wish that your battalion should have 
a progressive training! Would you wish first that the 
recruits and then each company should be as well 
trained as possible, and after that go on to battalion and 
brigade exercises !—Yes. I think that is the right 
sequence. 

4255. That is what you would wish to do ?— Yes. 

4256, And you tind yourself hampered in that by this 
brigade system ?— Yes. 

4257, The brigadier wants to do it all bimself ?—The 
brigadier wants to do it all, and, as I say, there is no 
continuity ; brigadiers will ditfer from year to year in 
their system of training the battalion. 

4258, If you had progressive training, you think, with 
the present time available, yon could produce better 
results ?-1 think the battalion training would give you 
a better result than training in brigade ; vou can hardly 
get very good battalion training in the Militia, because 
there is no time to do it. If you wish to train in brigade 
with the Militia you must sacrifice part of your battalion 


training. 


But you would give the bulk of it to company 
g?—Company training certainly, and then 
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think it would improve your chance of getting the right 
Militia officers if the social status of the Militia officer 
were raised. That is an expression I do not quite under- 
stand with regard to the Militia officer, because you said 
that in nine cases out of ten he was in business— a 
lawyer or a barrister. I suppose by social status you 
mean his position in ordinary lite in society 7—No, hardly 
that. I should have said more es regards the military 
side reflecting on to his social position. 

4261. You mean his military status 7—Yee, 
should have been “ military.” 

4262. Would you not say his social status, the way in 
which society at large regards him, in so far as it is con- 
cerned with his profession at all, would depend upon his 

rofession, and iat in the Militia ofticer’s case his pro- 
ession is not soldiering but lawyering or barristeriug or 
business 7—Yes, 

4263. Therefore you cannot, as a Militia officer, class 
him socially. You class him socially according to the 
profession upon which he depends !—Yes, I think the 
right word y ought to have used was his military 
position. 

4264. As regards his military status, do you think 
something might be done to increase the military respect 
paid to the Militia ofticer?—I do not think you can do 
It unless you could raise the whole of the Militia in the 
estimation of the country. 

4265. In other words, you think the public would pay 
more respect to the Militia officer as an officer if it 
thought the Militia was a more efficient force and the 
ofticer a better oftticer }—Quite so. 

4266. Then does not that merely come to this, that the 
better you can make the Militia the better the public 
will think of the Militia officer /—Yes, but it also comes 
to this, that the Militia is the oldest constitutional 
force in this country, but for some reason or another, 
the term Militia always conveys an idea of inferiority 
in your force. Why I cannot tell, but it is inseparable 
from a Militia. The Militia is always an irregular and 
an inferior force. It is perfectly wrong, and, as I say, 
it is the oldest force in this country. But that idea 
will always attach to the term “ Militia.” 

4267. I have often heard the expression “ Constitu- 
tional force." What is meant by saying the Militia is a 
constitutional force 3—It existed before the Regular 
Army ever existed as the trained bands, raised according 
to the constitution of the country. 

4268, You do not mean to say that the Regular Army 
or the Volunteers are unconstitutional ]—No, I said the 
Militia was the oldest constitutional force, and that it 
existed before either the Army or the Volunteers. 

4269. It is only the word “constitutional” I ask 
about ; I have not been able to make out what you 
mean by a constitutional force, unless it is meant that 
the other forces are unconstitutional /—Then we must go 
back to the history of the Militia. 

4270. It does not make the others unconstitutional, 
does it ?— 1 believe that in history the Militia was used 
in defence of the Parliament as against the forces raised 
by the king, but that hardly enters into this diseussion.* 

4271. (Colonel Satterthwarte.) Is your Grace’s batta- 
lion allotted to the Field Army !—Yes, provisionally to 
the Fourth Army Corps. 

4272. And allotted tothe Field Army !—Yes, 

273. The reason I asked that was on the question of 
the change of brigaiers : You say youhave nad four or 
five brigadiers in four or five years /— Yes. 

4274, The present system is to appoint a brigadier 
every year to the Field Army brigades ?—This is only 
the first year of the formation of the Fourth Army Corps. 

4275. They have not been formed into Field Army 
brigades before this year 7—No, this is the first year as 
regards the Fourth Army Corps. 

4276. Tie Volunteers have been formed into Ficld 
Army brigades before this year, and I did not know 
that the same thing had not happened to the Militia, 
With regard to the training you advocate of the Militia 

* Beplanatory note adiled hy Witness but not given ia 
emdence :—In_ the civil war between Charles [. and the 
Parliament the king's forees were raised by Com- 
missioners of Array. The Parliamentary army was 
composed of the trained bands or Militia raised by 
Commissioners of Militia under the ordinary Militia 
law. This brings out the distinctive “constitutional ” 


character of the Militia. 
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battalion in its own county, do you think there would 
be any chance of getting proper training ground 7— 
I think in many counties there is sufficient for training 
one battalion, and my own experience is if you go toa 
great military centre you find very little training ground 
there, and then such a great competition for it, that it 
is not always available. That is one of the great 
difficulties in the whole question of military training. 


4277. And you would beable to get ranges ?—In 
many instances you could ; of course if you cannot get 
a range you must go out of your own county and take 
the battalion to the range. 


4278. (Colonel O'Callaghan-Westropp.) On that 
question of the status of the Militia, do you think any- 
thing can be due to them having been so long as a 
force not taken seriously by the authorities that they 
have lost hope of taking themselves seriously 3—No, I 
should say not. 


4279. Do you think then they have had sufficient 
encouragement towards efficiency in the past and towards 
taking themselves seriously 7—To what moment would 
you allude ? 


4280. We have one convenient period ;. we know the 
Militia were embodied for a very long period during the 
Crimean War !—Yes. 


4281. And then we have close on half a century up to 
their embodiment in this War. Do you think speaking 
merely out of your own memory or reliable hearsay they 
have received such encouragement to increased effici- 
ency as would make them really progress towards 
greater efficiency 7—No, I should say that until a few 
years ago, for instance, in their equipment and so forth, 
they were very much neglected. 


4282. And there are such matters as a Militiaman 
having only one pair of boots, I believe 1—Yes, certainly 
their equipment was, until the last few years, very mach 
neglected ; they were an ill-dressed force, and there was 
a tendency to say that what was not good enough for the 
Line was quite good enough for the Militia, and they got 
a lot of inferior clothing and equipment on that system,but 
that has certainly now disappeared. 


4283. But the effects of that inferiority would not 
wear off all at once 7—No, that is quite true. 


4284, And it has gone on for generations ; one of the 
effects we see, I think, of that, is the great hesitation in 
Militia officers using their rank in private life ?—Yes. 


4285. [ think you would agree with me that the term 
“Militia,” whether officer or man, should not be in any 
way a term of reproach but rather otherwise !—Certainly 
not of reproach. 


4286. It ought rather to be an honourable thing 1—I 
quite agree. 

4287. And yet, as a matter of general knowledge, there 
isa tendency sometimes both among Regular officers 
and civilians, to talk, we will say, of a Militia captain, 
“Oh, a captain—only in the Militia” 7—Yes. 

4288. One comes across that sometimes, and that does 
not help the self-respect of the officers of that force 1— 
No, I think that is quite true. 


4289, On the question of the officers and loss of time, 
one point is rather lost sight of, is it not, and that is that 
it is not merely the actual time that he is taken away 
from his business but the loss by interruption of his 
business ?—Certainly. 

4290. He suffers, in fact, a double-harrelled loss ; any 
business a man is engaged in for life, and which he 
makes his livelihood by, does not bear considerable 
interruption 7—No ; and just at the very moment when 
he is starting in his business or his profession, it 
is most important that he should give close application 
in order to get a start in life. 

4291. As to another point that you mentioned as 
regards the married men im the rank and file, do you not 
think very often a married ofticer is more tied down as 
to the time he takes his holidays and can spare out of 
his holidays than a single otticer 7—Yes, that would be the 
case certainly for a family man. 

4292. Consequently it is harder for a married officer 
to give up more of his time for extending training and 
courses which he has to give out of his holidays or 
his little leisure That is quite true. 


4293. Now in order to get the force on a proper 
footing, do you think it would increase the self respect 
and stimulate the efficiency of the force if it knew that 
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a substantial portion of the Home Defence of the 
country against all foreign troops might rest upon 
it 1—No, because that is the assumption now, is it not ? 


4294. I think a great many tacticians and strategists 
rather hold the view that while our Navy is in exist. 
ence we cannot be invaded, and that once our Navy is 
unable to guard us from invasion the game is up (—Yes. 


4295. One hears that view put forward with a certain 
amount of authority sometimes !—You do, but if you 
carried it to an extreme you would have no Volunteers 
and no Militia. 


4296. (Sir Ralph Knox.) And no Army ?—-For 
foreign service only. 


4297. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) That was 
exactly the point I wished to make: and therefore ¥ 
there be—not, shall we say, the probability of invasion, — 
but the possibility of invasion by first-rate foreign 
troops, and that a large share of the work in resisting 
that invasion is to fall on the Militia, the Militia will 
naturally have a greater incentive to greater excellence?— 
Yes, certainly ; but, as I said, that is the assumption 
now. 


4298. Suppose the general public take that in--that 
it is not merely the Navy, although the Navy is 
admittedly our first line of defence, but that a con- 
siderable portion of the Home Defence falls on the 
Militia, do you not think civilians would probably take 
a higher interest in the Militia and form a higher 
opinion of it ?—I think they would, but I do not know 
how you are going to get that view home to them. 


4299. Apart from how we may get the view home 
to them, there is another point as apart from Home 
Defence. Do you think it would be a stimulus to the 
Militia if they thought in certain cases they might be 
extensively employed abroad with the Regular Army 
in expeditions ?—I think you would have to alter 
the whole enlistment for the Militia under these 
circumstances. 


4300. Suppose that we had powers cither to enlist 
the men at first on an engagement to serve abroad in 
time of national emergency, or that men_ already 
enlisted could be specially attested for it, as they were 
in 1899, under the Special Service Scheme ; do you 
think that would make a certain amount of 
emulation ?—Well, I dislike that because, of course, you 
destroy the Militia battalion; that was the effect of 
the old Militia Reserve. 


4301. Iam confining myself entirely to the Special 
Service Scheme which contemplated regiments being 
taken as units. Would you say that the units which 
had so volunteered would be to a certain extent objects 
of emulation ?—That is rather a difficult question ; 
you would propose to enlist the whole of your Militia 
battalion for foreign service ? 


4302. Voluntarily, and giving them a bounty for 
so doing 2~You mean the whole battalion, and not any 
proportion of it 7 


4303. Without going into the whole of the scheme it 
contemplated that the battalion in which 73 per cent. 
of the officers and men volunteered for service abroad 
could be registered as a Special Service battalion ; it did 
a slightly increased training, and the men get a special 
bounty—would you approve of such a scheme as 
that 1—No, on the whole, I think I should not ; I should 
have liked to think that out, but | am not inclined to 
approve of it. 


4304. If you have not thought it out I will not press 
it. You made some remarks just now about the effect 
of country. In open country—such as no doubt you 
saw in Egypt—Ltake it that troops can,—not merely 
manceuvre very rapidly, but fire is developed at very 
much longer ranges }—Yes. 


4305. And that rapid manceuvring, a portion of it, 
perhaps under fire, and those long ranges rather make 
for advantage to the highly disciplined troops; the 
more disciplined and the better drilled a force would be, 
presumably the more rapidly it could manceuvre at & 
considerable speed, and perhaps under fire 1—Yes, and 
over a very extended front. 


4306. That extended front, in fact, reducing the control 
cf the company ofticers and rather throwing it on the 
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section leaders, and ultimately on the initiative of th 
men themselves 1—¥es. 

4307. In an enclosed country such as our home counties 
here—assume that your battalion and others were de- 
fending the country against an invading force of first-rate 
troops, do you think, as a matter of fact, those invaders 
would see any appreciable portion of our men before they 
were actually fired on ?—They ought not to. 

4398, It would be a case, in fact, of good fire control by 
which one would have rather to take up positions behind 
the banks and hedgerows and endeavour to prevent any 
living man crossing the tields in front of them ?—I should 
have apprehended that would be the nature of the opera- 


tions, 
4309. It would depend on good fire control, and not 
wasting ammunition indiscriminately !—Certainly. 

4310, In such a position as that, where a man was he- 
hind bullet-proof cover and with perfect head cover in the 
shape of a hedge or fence, even though he might not be as 
highly disciplined as the enemy advancing against him, 
firing from cover in a stationery position and defendin, 
his own country, do you think he could make a road 
show against first-rate foreign troops ?—Yes, that is my 
own idea. 

4311, Asa matter of fact, is not virtually a great part 
of onr home counties a succession of defensive positions 
for Infantry }—-Nearly everywhere ; there are very few 
places where that is not the case. 

4312. The consequence of that would be that theenemy’s 
advance would have to be very slow,and it would be con- 
tested by an enemy whom he could not see, and who 
would fire on him at comparatively short ranges !—It 
seems to me that it mnst be of that character. 


4313, Again, in such country as ours, his line of advance 
would be almost of necessity confined to the roads--that 
is the advance of his columns !—It must be. 

4314. And his extended lines, or firing lines, would be 
very much hampered by the hedges ?--That is unavoid- 
able. 

4315. I take it that both the smokeless powder and the 
ne rifle make a big ditterence to the defence, now- 
—They ought to make a very great difference. 
4316, Have you ever studied the war in La Vendée? 
0, I never have. 

4317, As far as I know, that is the best example of 
hedgerow fighting since the introduction of fire-arms, 
and I think it is worth studying, because there you find 
the peasants of La Vendée, very imperfectly armed, and 
with no discipline, defeated troops who had just hustled 
the pick of European troops out of France !- I did not 
know that, as a matter of fact. 

4318, To sum up, merely for the purpose which you 

contemplate--that is, home defence against first-rate 
troops, would you say that the first thing was to give to 
our Militia as good musketry training as any foreign 
troops, provided we can find the time and ranges for 
them?—Yes, but there is one other point—you must 
rais2 the age of your beys until they can doa man’s 
work, 
4319, At present these boys do not get a messing 
allowance 1—-They do as soon as they are nineteen, and 
that is after the first training nearly always. You must 
try to raise their age and get them equal to a man’s 
work, 

4320, One other point ; you cannot get men to do 
hedgerow fighting really well without some training at 
it. Doyou think it would be fair that, considering this 
important question of home defence, and that it might 
fall very largely on the Auxiliary Forces by some meana, 
those forees should have ax much facilities for training 
over country as at present the County Hunt has for 
wnnsing itself ?}--Yes, if you could arrive at that by 
some form of compensation it would be very valuable. 

4321. (Str Coleridge Grove.) T gather that the views 
you have been giving us have been to a considerable 
extent inflnenced by the consideration of what you 
think, in the present attitude of the country towards 
military matters generally, is possible /—Certainly. 

4322, They are based upon what you consider 
comes within the range of — practical polities !-—- 
That is it—that which is possible. 

4323. T am going to ask yon now, if you will, to look at 
the thing for a moment from another point of view, 
namely, what, in certain contingencies, which [ will put 
before you, would be necessary, or, if not necessary at 


all events desirable in the highest degree ; and the con- (yond His 


tingency I put before you is simply this--tLat the mass 
of our Regular troops may be abroad, and so far abroad 
that we cannot recall them in time to take part in a 
sudden emergency ; and that under these circumstances 
the country fin 

invasion by 
to 200,000 men, 
everyone agrees, 


a foreizn Army of from 150,000 
which Army would be, as 
composed of the very best 
troops that the foreign military power invading us 
could produce. In this contingency, the defence 
of the country will fall on the Militia and the Volunteers 
with only a very sinall amount of Regulars, and those 
Regulars, to a large extent, recruits or men medically 
unfit—a mixed gathering of not very highly efficient 
units. Now, assuming thia, and assuming that it is the 
deliberate intention that the Volunteers and Militia 
shall be ready to meet that emergency, do you consider 
their present training fits them for it, or brings them 
within a reasonable distance of being fitted for it }—No, 
1 say, certainly not. 

4324. Can you tell us what amount of training 

the Militia Infantry ought to have to be able to 
protect the country in such an emergency }—Do 
you mean the amount of annual training? 
325, The amount of initial training and annual 
training ?—I should say the initial training for the 
recruit as near a year as you could give him, and four 
months for the Militia afterwards. 

4326. Do you mean four months every year or one year’s 
training for the recruit, then four months the next 
year, and then, perhaps, a sliding scale ?!—Four months 
every succeeding year. [am assuming you want a really 
efficient Militia Field Army. 

4327. Yes, a Field Army which will be capable of 
meeting 150,000 of the best foreign troops /—Yes. 

4328. And it is needless to say that the Militia must 
not only be sutticiently trained but also be in sufficient 
arenath {—And of a sufficient age. 

4329. Do you think it will be possible to get a Militia 
force of, I will say, 150,000 men to give a year’s training 
to begin with, and four months’ training afterwards by 
voluntary enlistment !—No, I do not believe it is ; 
believe it is quite impossible. 

4330. Therefore, supposing the nation were determined 
to confide that duty to the Militia, it would be very unwise 
to do it unless it accompanied it with measures which 
enabled the Militia to discharge this duty when called 
upon 7—That is quite so. 

4331. Or in other words, it would be unwise to do it 
unless some method of utilising the Ballot were adopted or 
some form of compulsory service, which would give the 
requisite force of Militia, when reyuired, with the re- 
quisite training /—Yes. 

4332. I do not want to pursue that any further, 
to go into any detailed sihione ; I only want to 
establish the point that if the Militia and Volunteers 
combined are to be relied upon for the defence of the 
country against invasion, Measures ought to be taken to 
make them fit to perform that duty when the time 
comes !—Yes, no matter how extreme they may be. 

4333, Because the safety of the country may rest upon 
them !—Certainly. 

4334. I now want to go into this question of age, which 
appears to me to be one of a most serious nature. The 
strength of the Militia at present is between 99,000 and 
100,000—I will call it. 100,000, and the General Annual 
Return for the Army shows that last year 41,009 odd men 
joined as recruits. That was, I think, a fairly normal 
number, Out of the 100,000 therefore there are 41,000 in 
their first year of service. In addition to_ this, 
I find on Jooking into the return, or rather I will 
not say in addition to that but coneomitant with that, 
there were 34,300 men in the 100,000 who were 
under 19 years of age. Now [ cannot say to what 
extent these two numbers, the 41,000 men in the first 
year of their service and the 34,000 odd under twenty 
overlap, but it is evident that the whole of that 34.000 
men under twenty years of age will not be in their first 
year of service, some will be in their second or third ?— 


Yes. 
4335. I have not been able to disentangle the figures 
completely, but, as far as I can make out, there were at 
least 3,500 men who, though they had completed a year’s 
service, were under 20 years of age. To be safe, 
however, I will put) this number at 3,000. We are 
therefore face to face with this. We have got a Militia 
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nominally of 100,000 strong, and out of that force 41,000 
men are in their first year,and 3,000 in addition are under 
twenty; therefore we have 44,000 odd men out of 
100,000 who are either in their first year of service or 
under twenty, or both. Can we look upon that as an 
Army of 100,000 men to defend the country ?—No, I 
quite agree; that is the most serious point in the 
Militia as far as I know the force. 


4336, Practically very nearly 50 per cent. — 44 
per cent. at least—of the Militia have either had at the 
outside one training, or are under twenty years of age, 
and therefore physically not very fit for the hardships 
of a campaign, or are in both positions. Does it not 
follow that if we want to make our existing Militia 
efficient we must raise the age of enlistment ?—I think 
that is most important ; I have made two suggestions 
in that direction, and it is most important to raise the 
age and to retain the men in the force. 


4337. Or else we must treat these boys not as 
efficient members of the fighting force but merely as 
youths coming on ?— Yes, to make a separate return. 


4338. In that case we should have, of course, very 
largely to increase the strength of our Militia, because 
we should have to keep all boys as supernumeraries ? 
—Certainly. 


4339. ‘I'hat, of course, would not only be expensive 
but there would be the difficulty of keeping the Militia 
at its increased strength full 3—Yes. 


4340. We should want 150,000 or 200,000 Militia in 
addition to the boys in traiuing ?—Yes, you would. 


4341, And I imagine, you would think it hardly 
possible to obtain this number by the ordinary means of 
voluntary enlistment—means similar to those we are 
using now ?—No, it is quite impossible. 


4342, Not without an expense that would be very 
large, I should imagine; you would have to pay the 
men 80 highly ?—Yes, you would have to pay the men so 
well that it would be impossible; the sum of money 
would be too great. 


4343, (Earl of March.) Your experience, I suppose, 
is the same as mine, that a number of the boys 
that are now enlisted in the Militia would be absolutely 
incapable of a day’s hard work?—That is my 
experience, quite incapable. At least, they would not 
appear the second day. One day would do for them. 


4344, And those are what at the present time, under 
present conditions, we have to look upon as efficient 
soldiers 3—Certainly. 


4345. I will not take you over again the larger ques- 
tion Sir Coleridge Grove went into just now, but with 
regard to present conditions, do you think that a Militia- 
man, when he enlists, takes much heed of the obliga- 
tins he is entering into ? -No, I do not think he does. 


4346, He sees, probably, what attracts him as much 
as anything at the moment, the prospect of food and 
Icdging without having to work very hard for it during 
the worst part of the year 7—Yes, I think that is quite 
as far as he looks. 


4347, But you think sufficient steps are taken to ex- 

Jain to the Militiaman what the answers are which he 
1s making to the questions put to him. You think they 
know enough of that, and if a man does not take it in 
it is his own fault or his own stupidity ?—I should think 
his own fault. He docs not try to really. 


4348, Have you thought at all what would be the 
effect on recruiting now if the Militiamen were enlisted 
purely for home defence, and if there was an obligation 
for foreign service as well under certain conditions ? 
—I must say I think they dislike the obligation 
for foreign service. I think it might wear off; but 
after the recent war (many of them were away 
for a longtime), there is a feeling at present against it. 
They do not want to tie themselves down to foreign 
service in any way. 

4349, That answer of yours refers to a time of peace 
such as we have now ?—Yes, but [ mean after the recent 
war, which has had considerable etfect upon feeling. 


4350. You think that had an effect upon reeruiting 1— 
Yes, the length of time they were away from home. 
When they have come home they have said they have 
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been kept out for a long time, and I think that has a cer. 
tain effect. 


4351, Then you would rather see recruiting arrange- 
ments just now left as they are ?!—Left as they are [I 
mean as regards foreign service ; I would not say the re- 
cruiting arrangements ought to be left as they are. 


4352. (Lveut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Supposing they had 
been kept out only a year, and not fortwo anda half years, 
do_you think that would have made a considerable 
difference 1—I think that is so ; I think it was the length 
of time that they were away, because when they went 
into the Militia reserve and accepted a liability for 
foreign service they thought they would go out 
for one campaign ; well, that might be six months but 
they never contemplated going out for two or three 
years, 


4353. (Earl of March.) No more did any of us!— 
I quite agree that came as a surprise to all of them. 


4354. Assuming we can get the men in some way, 
with regard to making a Militiaman efficient enough 
to meet trained foreign troops landed in this country, 
have you considered at all the practicability of an 
increased training for the recruit followed by a sliding 
scale in future years of the length of training ?—I am 
not in favour of the sliding scale, 


4355, Yes ?—I do not think as a possibility you could 
go beyond the twenty-seven days of annual training 
without having an effect on recruiting ; I believe that is 
really the limit. 


4356. Taking any scheme, such as passing the men 
into the Militia reserve after, we will say, two years of 
instruction with their battalion—I do not mean two years 
continuously—and then calling them up for a certain 
number of days their first year in the reserve, and a 
certain lesser number the second and a lesser number 
their third—do you not think that if we could get over 
the initial difficulty of getting the instruction imparted, 
that would rather get over the difticulty of the men’s 
time 7—But are you not talking of a reserve for the 
Militia ? 

4357. Yes.—And not of the men serving in the bat- 
talions ? 


4358. No.—Well, I think the tendency would be 
that you would get a very rusty reserve in the end, a3 
you cannot get your reserve out long enough for annual 
training. 

4359. But you would get a better reserve than the 
one that is being started now 1—Oh, yes, I quite agree 
there. * 


4360. Do you think the reserve as started now is 
likely to provide an efficient soldier?—No, I do not 
think it is. 


_ 4361. Have you had many of your own men go to 
it 7—My impression is two. > 

4362. You are quite clear about the unpopularity of 
that re-engagement bounty being withheld?—I am 
quite certain about that. 


4363. It has prevented men from re-engaging *—It 
has. 


4364, There is one difficulty which I have in my 
county, and perhaps you might be able to offer some 
Suggestion as to how it might be overcome. I quite 
agree with what you say, that the Militia should be 
occasionally trained in its own county, and I think it 
good for recruiting amongst other things, but in some 
counties there is a very considerable ditlicuity in getting 
a range anywhere near where it is possible to train 
a battalion 7—Yes, 

4365. Have you considered what steps might be 
taken to increase the number of ranges ?—No, Tam 
afraid I have not apart from the great ditticulty of 
getting rangesall over England, 

4366. Have you any in your county ?—Yesa, I have a 
very convenient one in my county ; I made it myself. 


4367, You say that in cases where battalions have got 
very low in numbers you would consolidate ]—Yes, I 
think that would be the best thing to do. 


4368. But even if you do that you will have to draw 
young recruits in all probability from outside thecounty 
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to get your numbers ?—Yea, but it would be better to 
have a larger recruiting area, would it not ? Say you 
were putting two battalions together, you get a 
larger recruiting area, from which to unit one 
battalion. 

4369. That isall very well in the case of a regiment that 
has two battalions ; I have only one and J have nothing 
to consolidate with: what would you doin the case of 
single battalion regiments? You must extend your 
recruiting area outside your county !—Certainly, under 
these circumstances the only thing to do is to extend 
your recruiting area; if consolidation is not possible 
then extend the recruiting area. 

4370. And the recruits that would be forthcoming 
for the purpose would be drawn from the large towns, 
probably ?—Yes, I should think certainly. 

4371. That is not .a class of recruit that it is very 
desirable to mix up with countrymen, is it ?—No, cer- 
tainly not. 

4372. But still there appears no other way of getting 
them ?—It isa choice between the two evils, either a very 
weak battalion or a stronger battalion, with, perhaps, 
rather a disturbing element in it. 

4373. Would you like to go the length of recruiting 
for a general Militia force and doling out the men to the 
battalions as they require them ?—No, I think I would 
rather keep to each district. 

4374. You would deal with each district separately ? 


—Yes. 

4375, That, I think, would amount would it not, to 
simply dividing the country from the urban districts ? 
In the south of England, with the exception of Surrey, I 
think there is not a battalion that is up to strength, 
and that is practically a metropolitan regiment ; along 
the whole of the south coast I donot think you will 
find a regiment up to strength 7—And your question 
was—Would you recruit over the whole country for the 
Militia ? 

4376. For a certain number of Militiamen ?—No, I 
should not do that, I must say ; if it comes to how you 
would raise your Militia for the future, I would 
not take it on that principle. 

4377. Have you considered whether in your own 
district the ballot would be very unpopular ?—I am 
sure it would be most unpupular, and I do not think 
you could work it. 

4378. It is in existence now ?—Yes, and I think it 
ought never to be repealed; you must always leave 
it there, but I think it is only in case of great 
emergency that you should bring it into operation. 
Personally, I should never think of repealing the Ballot 

et. 

4379, But you would not put it into force except in 
a case of great emergency ?—That is so. 

4380. Would you consider a case of great emergency 
the possibility of an invasion by the picked troops of a 
foreign Power ?—Yes, or even the moment you denuded 
this country of troops for foreign service 

4381, But if you wait until then you will only get 
very untrained men 7—Yes, I quite sce your point there, 
but I should put the obligation of raising the Militia 
on to the different counties and the different towns. 


4382. In what way do you mean ?~In this way: I 
should have said to each county or urban district ; you 
must havea certain number of men in your Militia ; and 
if not I should fine the local authorities for every man 
deficient; but I should make the whole of the county 
authorities and all of the urban authorities work with 
the dep6ts to find the recruits. 

4393, (Lieut-Colonedl Llewellyn.) Who would pay the 
fine ?—The ratepayer; it would fall upon the county or 
urban rate, as the case might be. I think they would 
like that better than the ballot. 

4384. (Earl of March.) If there is a deficiency of 
men you only get money 3—But you get a great interest 
in recruiting. The ratepayer would dislike very much 
having to pay the rate, and you would at once make 
him into an active recruiter. 

4385, (Lieut-Colond Llewellyn.) He would not serve 
himself; the ordinary soldier does not pay rates ?— 


No, but you would intesest the greatemp.oyer of labour, Colonel His 
and he would at once become interested in the recruit- a The 
ing of the regiment, and the necessity of bringing it up to Belen 
strength would be brought home to him as one of his i y 
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duties. 

4386. (Earl of March.) You think he would be more 
active in his duties as a citizen 1—I think every employer 
of labour would be very much more ready to let his 
men go under these circumstances, because he would see 
the necessity of it. 

4387, As in many other cases you touch his pocket, 
and he feels it more than anything else 7—Yes, that is 
the only way in which you could bring the obligation of 
recruiting home to the different counties or different 
districts short of the ballot, and I believe the ballot to be 
impossible. 

4388, Would not the ballot over the whole country 
be a better system than the one you suggest, because 
you would have intense unpopularity in one county, and 
in the adjoining county which happened to have large 
towns, which were able to form its quota of Militiamen 
that unpopularity would be absent ?—No, because you 
would always have to draw a certain number with 
reference to the population—and equalise it in that way. 


4389. (Lord Grenfell.) A percentage 1—Yes, you must 
have a perfectly equal percentage of the inhabitants. 

4390. (Earl of March.) In such a system as you sug- 
gest now you could get your own battalion up to 
strength ?—Yes, I should say easily, because we are 
fairly strong now. The number of m2n you draw from 
each district would have to be settled by the higher 
authorities—the Council for National Defence—having 
determined the strength of the Militia, the number to be 
raised would be based on the population of the district. 


439). With regard to the permanent staff, I see you 
say you would like four non-commissioned officers ?—In 
each company, if possible. 

439%. The only thing that occurs to me on that is 
where you would find work for your four during the 
non-training period. During the training I admit 
there would be quite enough for them to do, but 
during other periods in the year I do not quite sec 
how you propose to employ them ?—Well, I think you 
could use them in recruiting very largely, but I admit 
your objection ; I think they would have an easy time 
of it at the non-training period. 

4393. (Lord Grenfell.) Could they go back to their 
battalions 7—They might be sent back to their 
battalions certainly, and then come back again for the 
Militia training ; that would be a way to get over it. 


4394, (Earl of March.) They would require to be kept 
on supernumerary in their battalions, or you would be 
counting them twice over {~They must be super- 
numerary to their own battalions, certainly. 

4395. (Lord Grenfell.) Are you Lord Lieutenant of 
your county ?—No, [am Lord Lieutenant of Middlesex, 
not my own county. 

4396. Does your Lord Lieutenant nominate largely ? 
—lI always waive my own right in favour of the com- 
manding officer. 

4397. Does your own Lord Lieutenant 7—The Lord 
Lieutenant of Bedfordshire does exactly the same; he 
waives it in favour of me as commanding officer, and | 
do the same in Middlesex. 

4398. You practically select the officers ?—No; I 
leave it to the commanding officer entirely. 

4399. But you, as commanding officer, select them ? 
—Yes, as commanding officer the selection is mine. 

4400. As commanding the Bedfordshire Regiment ? 
—Yes. 

4401. Are there many young men who apply for 
commissions whom you do not feel justified in accept- 
ing ?—Yes: well, I should say nearly half. 

4402. So that there are really half as many again 
who, if they were up to the mark, would serve in the 
ranks of the Militia ?—Certainly. 

4403. Do you take the social question much into 
account ?—You mean their position in private life ? 

4104. Yes 1-—Yes, I think that is very necessary. 
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4405. It has been suggested very often in this 
Commission as regards the dearth of officers, that the 
young officers who join with the view of getting into 
the Army, and who do not pass intothe Army, should 
be compulsorily retained, say, for a period of three to five 
years to serve in the Militia. Do you think it would 
deter the officers from coming forward? You see, we 
are at our wits’ end to know how to get officers 1—I 
quite see. 


4406. Do you think that it would be possible to make 
that rule that officers joining the Militia with a view 
to getting into the Army should be kept compulsorily, 
say, for five years if they altered their mind or 
failed 7~-I think as far as I can see that would be 
good ; 1 tnink that might be done with good results. 


4407. Might I ask a few questions about the training ? 
In your battalion are you able to have company 
training—can you send the captain away and say, 
“You go and instruct your company" %—No, you 
have not time in the twenty-seven days. 


4408. But I gather from what you said before that 
you think if you had time the officers commanding 
would have sufficient capacity to do it}—I think 
certainly, 


4409. As regards this amount of training which you 
consider would be of advantage, which is one year for 
the young recruit and four months afterwards, do you 
think the sort of youth I see so often in the Militia 
would be able for that amount of training in his 
first year, or do you think for the first year it would be 
of advantage to feed him and give him his year's 
training in the second year 1—If it was possible it would 
undoubtedly be a very great advantage. 


4410. Do you not think a good many of these youths 
would break down ?—I think so. 


4411. If you kept hammer and tongs at them for one 
year they would not be able to stand it ?-That would 
mean that you would have to get these boys for two 
years consecutively ? 


4412. Yes, I do not say you would have to keep them 
the whole time, but you would let them come up for ao 
short training the first year, and give them their 
absolute training in the second year ?—The only trouble 
is how you are to retain them; as soon as these boys 
get strong and able to work they leave, and it is very 
easy to get out of the Militia. 


4413. You mean that they buy themselves off 7—Yes, 
that is the difficulty I see. 


4414, Is not that generally at a later period in their 
Militia life than in the first or second year 7—I always 
consider that it is at the time when they have arrived 
at the stage of ability to earn a man’s,wages. 


4415. Do you think if the men had a good head-dress 
to wear it would help recruiting very much 1—No, I do 
not believe it would. 


4416. You do not attach much importance to that ? 
—No, 

4417, As regards their tunic for walking out in, 
many commanding officers think that a necessity ?—I 
think that would be very good. 


4418 And it would induce more youths to come for- 
ward ?—I think it certainly would. 


4419. Thenabout the boots. A man has only one pair 
of boots, and he gets his slippers now ?—Yes, but those 
are generally provided as far as I know regimentally. I 
may be wrong about that. 


4420. T went down the other day to inspect some 
Militia at Aldershot, and they had been all the time of 
that frightful weather rained upon for six or seven da’ s, 
and every one of the Colonels complained most. bitterly 
that the men had never been able to dry their boots 1— 
The idea of giving the slippers was to enable the man 
to dry his boots while he wore his slippers. 


4421. Do you think another pair of boots is 
absolutely necessary ?—I do not think it absolutely 
necessary ; I had a very wet training indeed last year 
when nearly all the Militia went to Aldershot, but I do 
not think any evil resulted from it. 


4422. (Sir Ralph Knox.) 1 understood you to say 
that with the present standard of training in the Militiy 
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you thought after six months’ continuous training they 
would be fit to take their position in the fighting line? 
—Yes. 


4423. Supposing the training were improved in the 
way in which it has been suggeated by several witnesses, 
and that on joining a man should have his six months’ 
much improved musketry, and so forth, do you think 
that six months would still be required !—No, he ought 
to do it then in a less time certainly. 


4424. You think three or four months would be 
plenty ?—Yes, according to the length of time of his 
recruits’ training. 

4425. That is to say if you could give a man a good 
six months’ training as a recruit under what I should 
call Militia pressure, subsequently with his month's 
training which he now gets extended perhaps 
a little, he then in some three months’ continuous 
training ought to be ready to take his position in the 
fighting line 1—Yes. 


4426. At all events I suppose he would be fit, suppos- 
ing he were willing to undertake such duty, to perform, 
as the Militia very often has done, garrison duty any- 
where, in any of our defences, either at home or abroad | 
—Oh, yes; I think he would be fit for that at once, 
garrison duty as distinguished from duty in the field. 


4427. For instance, supposing it was thought that 
Malta or Gibraltar could give up its Regular Troops they 
could be well replaced by efficient Militiamen to take 
their duty there {— Yes. 


4428. And we found, of course, in a recent campaign, 
even on the old training, these men doing their duty on 
lines of communication in the South African 
War, and some of them although quite young 
soldiers took their position in the first line and behaved 
very satisfactorily !—Yes. 


4429. You think with this additional training, they, at 
all events, would be fit after a comparatively short 
continuous training, either to fight at home or to take 
garrison duty abroad !- Certainly. 


4430. Do you think that the musketry is the chief 
deficiency that the Militiaman shows in his training !— 
Yes, I should say it was. 


4431. I understood that now even under the present 
system if the musketry initial training, the position drill, 
and the aiming, and so forth, is done during the recrult 
drill of the man, and he is thus able to give up the 
whole of his time in the fourteen days musketry 
training to shooting alone, the result is much 
more satisfactory ; have you found that 7—I think 
that is the case now ; I think the moment he goes on 
the range he docs nothing but shoot, and he has no 
time to do anything else as a matter of fact. 


4432. Can he use the whole of the fourteen days for 
shooting ’—I think he uses up the whole fourteen days, 
but you must remember that the preliminary drill of 
musketry recruits is not under the commanding 
officer. I have nothing to do with it. 


4433, But I understood it was not always the practice, 
or had not been the practice, for the preliminary shoot- 
ing drill to be performed during the recruit period, and 
that it was left always to the regiment to do the whole 
musketry drill, but it is not so in your case t—There is 
the recruits drill first. and then the recruit fires with 
the battalion afterwards. 


4434. If we had six months available to train him on 
his first entering the service, the result in musketry 
ought to be very much improved ?—No doubt it would, 
it is a matter of practice. 


4435. A good deal has heen said about the age of 
soldiers and Militiamen, No doubt it is the case in the 
Militia as in the Line, that a large number of boys are 
able apparently to impose’ on the recruiting sergeants 
and the doctors by representing themselves as older 
than they really are ; that is so, is it not 1—Well, I do 
not know to what extent they impose upon them: 


hey. are taken, but I would not say they impose upon 
them. 


4436. If they state that they are seventeen or 
eighteen years of age when they are only fourteen or 
fifteen then they impose upon them rt admit they 
succeed, anyhow, in being accepted. 
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4437. But you do not really think that for soldierin, 
cat home in the Militia a young fellow must have reache 
twenty years of age to be efticient to do the soldiering, 
that is necessary, do you ?—That is the point raised by 
Sir Coleridge Grove as to when he becomes an efficient 
soldier to be on the strength of the Militia. I think the 
boys are good enough, they learn readily, because you 


get hold of them when young, but you must not put 
them on the strength of the Militia, because they are 
not equal to a man’s duty. 

4438. But do you not think there are very many 
young fellows in this country who are quite fit for 
soldiering before they have reached twenty years of age? 
—Yes, it is a question of how soon they develop. 

4439. I should say there are many of eighteen or 
nineteen years of age who are as well fit to soldier as 
many of those of twenty-one and twenty-two, and some- 
times better ?--Yes, the supposed equivalent of twenty 
as a very curious standard : t do not know what it may 
be. You do not take them according to age. 

4440. Twenty years is regarded as a rigid rule for 
service in tropical climates, India and so forth, but it 
has not been held de rigeur for service elsewhere 1— 
I think it is only the physical equivalent ; it is not a 
matter of age according to the birth certificate—it is 
the physical equivalent of twenty. 

4441. No, it is absolutely twenty years of age, the rule 
as regards a soldier being permitted to go to the tropics? 
—How is that moment arrived at ? 

4442, They make the best use they can of the records 
unless a man is reported as physically unfit to go; he is 
taken at twenty unless he is reported by the doctors as 
physically unfit to go. Of course, if you eliminated the 

oung recruit, as no doubt you could, as part of the 

ighting forces, and also the young fellows who are 
teported upon by the doctors as physically unfit, the 
deficiency thus arising could be made gaod by intro- 
ducing into the Militia a Short Service system with 
a Reserve, assuming that it would work ?—Would it not 
be more of a boy service ? 

4443. But if you increased the total number, say to 
150,000 or 160,000 men, a very large proportion of 
those men being reservists like the army reservists, 
you would thus make up the number, and make up for 
the withdrawal of the youngsters, just as in the Army 
you have to set aside when you contemplate active 
operations ?—Yes, and I presume that is the intention 
of the present Reserve for the Militia. 

4444. But I understand that Reserve is mainly made 
up of other than Militiamen ?—Yes, such as old soldiers. 


4445. Supposing you adopted the short service system 
‘in the Militia, and assuming you could get the men and 
80 forth you could form for the Militia its own Special 

rve just as the Army has its Special Reserve 
trained in the Corps?—I think your Militia 
Reserve man would be trained for too short a period— 
he does not train like an Army man. 

4446. Supposing he got a six months’ training on 
‘enlistment, and if you hada training to keep up his 
musketry every year for two or three days, you would 
Bet a very much better man 7—You have assumed an 
extended period of training for the Militia, then I 
think you might do what you suggest 

4447. There was another point which interested me 
very much as to the increase of the non-commissioned 
officers whom you would like to act as section leaders of 
your company if you had four in a company: would 
that admit of your making some reduction in the 
number of officers 7—No, I should prefer not to reduce 
the number of officers; I would merely increase the 
non-commissioned officers. 

4448. If you had these men as section leaders you 
would not look to your officers to be section leaders, 
would you ?—It is very rare under present conditions 
that you get more than one officer in a company. 

4449. Assuming you had two officers in a company, 
do you not think that if you had four section leaders 
who were especially good non-commissioned officers with 
an Army training, the two officers a company would be 
enough 1—Yes, I think it would make a great deal of 
difference ard would help the company enormously. 

4450. It is complained, of course, that the officers are 
deficient and that would make up the deficiency. You 
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said you thought an engagement on the part of the 
Militiaman to serve abroad would be unpopular, but 
there was never any difficulty about enrolling men in the 
old Militia Reserve which involved a liability to service 
all over the world ?—Yes, they were ready to take their 
chance, but if you asked a man when you gave him the 
sovereign “‘ What are you todo?” he would say: “Iam 
going to get a sovereign’” and that is all he knew. The 
liability I do not think he ever considered. 

4451. Might they not equally lightly consider the 
liability in the case of the suggestion made by Colonel 
Westropp ? If over 30,000 men were willing to take 
their sovereign and to say “I will chance the rest,” and 
they absolutely did so in the recent war, is there any 
reason to expect that they would not accept similar 
liability now ?—I think they very likely would. 

4452. (The Karl of March.) But in the old Militia 
Reserve the extra bounty toa Militia Reserve man was 


the attraction ?—Yes. 

4453. (Sir Ralph Knox.) I assume here also that 
there would be an extra bounty, and that was the 
regulation under the Special Service system which 
Colonel Westropp alluded to. As to the suggestion you 
made of a system for throwing the responsibility for 
raising the recruits on the local people instead of raising 
them by ballot, that would involve, in your mind, the 
payment by the local people of considerable sums of 
money to obtain the quota ?—No, I do not see that that 
would follow at all. I think that ought not to be allowed. 


4454. How do you think the employers and so forth 
would obtain these additional men re 
for them to serve in the Militia. 

4455. You think, therefore, that the difficulty is not 
so much on the part of the man _as it is on the part of 
the employer ?—I would say it is largely on the part of 
the employer, as the man is liable to lose his situation. 


4456, You think that if employers were ready to give 
men leave to serve for their month, or to go on serving 
for another month it weuld help very largely It would 
help very largely. 

4457. You really would encourage some system under 
which the employers should be induced more readily to 
allow their men to get away, and then yon think we 
should get the quota of Militia with comparative ease 1— 
I should encourage some system which would bring 
home to the whole district its obligation to take some 
part in furnishing the forces for the defence of the 
country. 

4458. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Then you would 
make it a fine en the local rate 1—Yes. 

4459, To be collected with the poor rate or something 
of that sort /—Yes. 

4460. Would you make it a charge upon landlords 1— 
I would make it a charge on every ratepayer in the 
district. 

4461. If a landlord was not resident there he would 
not be touched ; he does not pay any poor rate unless 
he has to pay for his house, so that a non-resident land- 
lord without a house in the place would get clean off 1— 
Then, certainly he ought not to; that would have to be 
provided for. 

4462. Take the County of Cornwall, it has a strength 
of 637, and wanting to complete 470 !—It would have 
to be so devised that it fell on every inhabitant of the 
county who is a rate-payer. 

4463, But as tothe majority of your men, are they 
in regular employment. or are they men that job about, 
and, although they are in receipt of weekly wages, are 
not in situations they would lose by going away two 
months instead of one ?—A good many are not in 
jobbing situations, 

4464. Would you say what class uf man you speak 
of which composes your rank and file /—Agricultural 


labourers. 
4465. Do you recruit from anv town ?—There are 
only two towns, which aresmall, Bedford and Luton. 


4466. Supposing some Middlesex men were imported 
into your regiment, do you think they would havea 
bad effect on your countrymen ?—Yes, the town 
element is not a good one in a country battalion. If 

ou keep the town element together they do very well, 
but don't mix them with the countrymen. 
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4467. What is the extent of your Rifle Range ?—800 
yards, é : ; 
- 4468. Of course you can do it all there (Yes. 

4469, With regard to this bounty, ee are satisfied 


that the new system is not popular, and the men do not 
Te-engage 1-I am satisfied it deters them from re- 
engaging. 

. 4470, Supposing the suggestion were made to give a 


man the choice whether he would have the money at the 
end of the training or, we will say, wait till the winter 
months, how would that answer {—Then, of course, you 
do away with the object of the non-training bounty, 
which is that he gets the money during the non-training 
period, which keeps him in touch with the regiment. 


4471. But, as you say, the men are not re-engaging now 
because they do not get the money at the time of training 
as before. What do you think the effect would be of 
giving the men the choice either to take it then or to 
defer it—I mean whether you would like the old system 
or the new. The old system worked well, and the new 
system they do not like ?—I think, as to the new. 
spelen they have not had time to see how it will 
work. 


4472. With regard to the re-engagement money, do 
you think it would do any harm supposing they were 
allowed the choice? You would give him thirty 
shillings on re-engaging, and then thirty shillings during 
the winter 7—Yes, I think that would have a good effect, 
probably because what they want is the money down to 
re-engage. 


4473, Have you trained this year yet 1—Yes. 


4474. I dare say you have ascertained the feeling of 
the men with regard to it 7—Yes, and their feeling is 
against the new system. 


4475. You think you are losing men who would other- 
wise re-engage }—Certainly. 


4476. And you see no objection to their having a choice 
with Ae oa to that re-engagement money t—I think it 
would useful, and I do not think it could do any 
harm. I think it would bea very good thing to try. 


4477, I think you said something just now with regard 
to the Yeomany officers interfering with the Militia !— 
There must be a competition, I think, in the county 
between officers going to the county Militia and officers 
going to the Yeomanry. 


4478, Inasmuch as we all have to go outside the county 
for our officers, do you not think it would be only fair 
that officers’ travelling allowances should be given from 
their residence 1—Yes, J think that a very important 
point. 

4479. It does not come to a very large sum, but it is 
one of those little things that count Certainly. 


4480. A great many witnesses—nearly every one we 
have examined on the subject—have stated that the time 
available now for musketry in the ordinary training is 
not sufficient ; you agree with that 1 —Yes, you have too 
many practices mm one day. 


4481. And you cannot explain to the men the cause 
of failure 7—No, it is too much in too short a time. 


4482. Have you any experience with regard to this 
new order as to 8 man producing a character ?—No, I 
have no esperience of that yet. 


4483. (Sir Ralph Knox.) I would like to ask one 
question about the re-engagement bounty ; & man does 
get a bounty payment on going down—the regular 
bounty, does he not 1—He gets his training bounty at 
the end of the training. 


4484, The re-engagement bounty as I understood is 
now amalgamated with what you may call the non- 
training bounty ?—Yes, it is. 


4485. Would you suggest that when the actual 
re-engagement takes place he should get a bounty ?— 
Yes. And subsequently he should get the non-training 
bounty. 
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4486. During the non-training ; that is to say in the 

first year when he becomes a re-engaged man he should 

et the bounty to clinch the bargain t—Yes, to induce 
im to re-engage. 


4487. But subsequently it should be paid as non 
training bounty !—Yes. 


4488. You think that would be a better arrangement ¢ 
—Yes. 

4489, The difficulty you want to get over is that of 
losing the man ut the period of re-engagement {—Yes, 
you want something to induce him to re-engage. 


4490. And you suggest that he should have, at alt 
events in the year of his re-engagement, thirty shillings, 
and then the thirty shillings afterwards, but that sub- 
sequently it should be paid in the three pounds pay- 
ments ag is contemplated 1~Yes, I think that would 
work very well, if it is impossible, of course, to give him 
the re-engagement bounty as an additional payment. I 
would suggest as the best arrangement to give the 
re-engagement bounty in addition. 


» 4491, (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) I think the fact 
is that those men want the thirty shilli to pay 
over to their wives for the loss of noneyeduting the 
time they have been away 1—Yes, it is very useful to 
them no doubt. 


4492, (Colonel Dalmahoy.) I think your Grace said 
in answer to Sir Coleridge Grove that if the first year 
men and the men under twenty, and the men who fell 
under both these classes in the Militia were takem 
out and you had a Militia force of 150,000 that 
would cost a great deal more money than the force 
costs at present. I suppose you would prefer that that 
expense should be incurred rather than that any form of 
compulsion should be used ?—Yea, I should, because I 
am strongly against compulsion and believe it to be 
impossible. 


4493. And do you think that would be the view of the 
country too, that they would rather pay than have 
compulsion {—I think so. 


4494. I think you said that pay would get the men t— 
I think pay would get them. ; 


4495, (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Do you think a 
Militiaman joins for pay in the first place ?—You must 
interest the whole of the county in providing the force. 


4496. But the individual Militiaman does not join for 
pay alone ?—No, I do not think he does. 


4497. Therefore, if instead of getting 1s. 3d. a day 
you offered him 1s. 9d.a day, do you think you would 
get appreciably more men I—No, [think the Militiaman 
is quite well paid as he is at present. 


4498, (Sir Ralph Knox.) The difficulty is the employer 
really ?—Yes, that the man may not be stranded at the 
end of the training. 


4499. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) I should like to ask you 
just one more question. Supposing we have obtained 
150,000 Militiamen, and that those Militiamen have 
trained for six months in their first year and forty-two 
days in subsequent years, what amount do you think 
would ee them for us%—If it was only a question of 
money 


4500. Yea, if it was only a question of money, without 
compulsion 1—As I said just now, I think the Militiaman 
is a very well-paid man as he is at present. 


4501. I should add that the man should be of a suit- 
able age?—And you keep him out for his forty-two 
days % 

4502. Yes 1—And six months as a recruit 7 

4503. Yes ?—I think he would cost you about £50 
a year, and do only 42 working days of training after 
his recruit’s course. 

4504. For each man 7—Yes, as pay, but that is a 
very rough calculation, and I should have liked to think 
it out a little bit more, 


4505. That is closely approaching the cost of a Regular 
soldier ?—Yes, : 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


Colonel Bexce Lampert, C.M.G., called; and Examined, 


4506, (Chairman.) You command the Third Bat- 
talion Connaught Rangers 7—Yes. 

4507. And that battalion was embodied from 5th 
March, 1900, to the 5th July, 1901, was it not 7—Yes, 

4508, Then I think, after your battalion went down, 
Od were asked to take charge of another regiment 7— 

es, Twas. I was asked to take charge of the third 
battalion of the Yorkshire Light Infantry at Malta. 

4509. I think a memorandum has been sent to you of 
the points upon which the Commissioners particularly 
desire to hear evidence. With regard first to the supply 
of officers in the Militia, have you any difficulty in 
getting officers for your Militia regiment 7—I have not 
personally, but J have, in a great many cases, to go 
almost into the bye-ways and hedges to get officers who 
are not local men, Since the Yeomanry were disem- 
bodied several officers have applied to me, and some 
have been good and some have not, but the supply of 
the local county officer is difficult to get now—that is 
the county gentleman. 

4510. To what cause do you attribute that ?—I attri- 
bute it to the reason that very often regiments are sent 
to very bad places. At the present moment Iam en- 
camped in a very bad place. and you will not get these 
fellows who want to learn a little bit of soldiering except 
where they are comfortable. That is the point of view of 
the county officer. Then there is what we call the 
Professional Militiaman. As soon as the war was over 
he thought he was to get all sorts of things done for 
him, but as he found there was not much done for 
him he is leaving now. 

4511. Done for him in what way—promotion to the 
regular forces, or what ?—Some of them thought they 
might get jobs at depots and other appointments; of 
course the depots cannot take them all. 

4512, With regard to the supply of officers of whom 
you were speaking in the first instance, is it that there 
are fewer of them in the country now who have the time 
to give to it ?—I think so. 

4513. Or is it the increased expense of everything 
connected with going out with the Militia?—It is 
certainly not the increased expense in my own regiment. 

4514. Are there not a good many of the officers whom 
you would get in your county to whom it would be a 
consideration whether they were put to great expense or 
not 7—Certainly, 

4515. And some may not be quite so anxious to come 
forward as they would have been in other times ~ 
Certainly. 

4516. Have you any suggestion to make to us on 
that point as to what would help to obtain a better 
supply of local officers]—I think I can give one case 
in point. I think that if was open to a fit and capable 
Militia officer to become adjutant of his battalion you 
might get a few more who would be anxious to come 
for an appointment of that sort. 

4517. Men would comeand work hard on that chance? 
—Yes, and be most useful in getting ofticers and men 
in their county. 

4518. With regard to the younger officers—those 
who go through on their way to the Line—is there any 
difficulty in getting them ?—Nearly all my oflicers are 
that sort of officer. 

4519, They are not men who mean to stay in the 
regiment but are merely making it, quite honourably, 
a means of passage to the regular service }—Exactly. 

4520. Have you any ofticers who have been in the 
regular service who have come back to the regiment ? 
—No, I have not one. 

4521. It has been represented to us that it might be 
an advantage if there were such that they should rank 
according to their former regimental seniority and not 
cowe back to be junior to their rank whatever it might 
be; that would not come within your knowledge !— 
No. 
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4522. As regards the efficiency, do you think officers 
have at the present time the opportunity of acquiring 
the efficiency which they ought as officers af a modern 
army ?~I do not. 

4523. How do you propose to remedy that—give 
them a longer training ?—Jf it could be done. There, 
are plenty of officers who will come to the School of 
Instruction at Wellington Barracks here, and when, 
they have done that there is hardly anything else 
they can do under pay. 

4524. Are there, as a matter of fact, many officers 
who do so qualify ?—Whenever I can possibly get them 
they always go through. I do not happen to have 
many at the present moment, as so many of my ofticers 
with certificates got commissions in the Line, but I 
have had several—and Hythe also, 

4525, It has been represented to us that the training 
for the Militia should be not less than six months for the 
recruit training and 42 days in each. year afterwards; 
that is the minimum some persons think would be 
sufficient to make a Militia officer or man thoroughly 
effective ?—I think so if it could be managed. 

4526. Do you think officers would be able to afford 
that time ?—I do not. 

4527. Do you think it a question of pay or not being 
able to come at all?—As the Militia is at the present 
moment, I think a large number of them could not 
possibly do it. 

4528, Not only those who do not want to give up 
their time, who wish to devote it to amusement and 80 
on, but those who cannot afford to give up their time 
either from being in business or from some other cause ? 


—That is so. : 

4529. Is there anything you can suggest to induce 
officers to coine more frecly—better payment, or do you 
think a gratuity after a certain time would be useful ? 
—I think a gratuity after a certain time would be 


useful. 
4530. Would you give it to everybody, or would you 


it on proficiency ?—Proficiency only. 

4531, A man who had passed a certain standard of 
qualification ?—Certainly, 

4532. Is there a difficulty in persuading officers to 
come forward for Hythe or for the other courses ?— 
Certainly not for Hythe ; I have officers waiting at the 
present moment to go to Hythe, and they cannot get 


there. 
4533. The difficulty is with the authorities and not 
with your own regiment ?—That is so, 

4534. With regard to the men at the present time, 
you are able to obtain men ?—No, I am one of the 
regiments which has dwindled very much indeed ; how- 
ever, I am better this year than I was last year. 


4535. To what cause do you assign that 7—The wrong 


time of training. 
4536. At what time is your training at the present 
time ?—We are training now ; we started on Monday. 


4537. In what respect is that found undesirable for 
the men ?—A few years ago I delivered a lecture at the 
United Service Institution, and it was all published, and 
I worked it out toshow how my regiment had dwindled. 
Working it on the German principle, there are in the 
county of Mayo, where I recruit, 250,000 people liable 
for Militia service, and working on the German principle 
of one in ten that gives you 25,000 people. I got the 
statistics from the Midland Great Western Railway of 
Treland and from the shipping companies at Westport 
and Ballina, and they showed me that between the lat 
March and 1st September they issued 19,000 and 2,000 
harvest men’s tickets to England. That robs you of 
21,000 able-bodied men who have gone to England to 
earn their living, and it leaves you with 4,000 to recruit 
from, Even aiter that you have to deduct solicitors, 


clergymen, and such like. 
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4538, (The Earl of March.) The professional classes 
you mean ?—Ycs, and at the present moment I am 
recruiting from 2,000 people in the county of Mayo. 


4539. (Chairman.) When do those other men come 
back 1—About the beginning of October. 


(4540. Do I understand that if you could train in the 
winter time it would be better 7—If I could train in the 
winter time I believe I could bring my regiment up to 
800 men again. 


4541. Would you find any difficulty in doing so on ac- 
count of the weather and so forth tI do not think the 
soldier works more than eight hours a day, and we 
could work it in. 


4542. I will put it ancther way ; do you think you 
would beable to teach them as much at that time of the 
year in six weeks’ or a month’s training as in the 
summer time ?—Probably not quite so much, but you 
would have these men in war time—having learnt some 
discipline and some inusketry. 


4543. They are not men who care much about the 
weather 1—Not much. 


4544. Do you think that the musketry training is 
satisfactory at the present time in the Militia !—No, it 
is hurried through. 


4545. There is no time for it 1—Certainly not. 


4546. In fact really you could hardly in bad weather 
shoot the number of rounds you have to do 1—You would 
get through with a rush. 


4547. The proper training. in the sense of really train- 
ing a man what heand his rifle should do, there is no 
time for 1—I think not. 


4548. Is there any complaint as to the non-training 
bounty with regard to which a new regulation has been 
made ?—I have heard complaints ; the objection that 
they have is to the recruits’ non-bounty training, and I 
madea, note of it here. Say that a recruit enlists imme- 
diately after this training, he does forty-nine days, and 
then he comes up the following year for fourteen days’ 
musketry, and he does his training and he gete thirty 
shillings, but he does not get his non-training bounty till 
the end of the second training from the time he enlists. 
This is a great grievance with us. 


4549. So that it is not only paid in arrear, but it is paid 
in a period beyond the arrear!—Yes, I have taken a 
long case, where it is two years and three months before 
that recruit gets his full non-training bounty. 


4550. And that, you think, has led, or is likely to lead, 
to a falling off in recruiting ?—I think he is waiting a 
long time for the money he has enlisted for. 


4551. It cannot have affected recruiting with you yet ? 
—I asked one of my best recruiters yesterday morning 
the question, and he told me it had. 


4552. That leads to another question. Whom do you 
consider to be the best recruiter in the district—the 
Militia non-commissioned ofticer !—I am in favour of 
him where you can get a suitable one. If possible, when 
the man is well known, you should appoin‘ a Militia non- 
commissioned officer. 


4553. (Earl of March.) You mean as against the per- 
manent staff ?—Yes, a Militiaman pure and simple. 


4554. (Chairman.) Do you think, if there were longer 
periods of instruction, that would have a bad effect upon 
enlistment ?—Do you mean the recruits or the whole 
regiment 4 

4555. I mean a longer period of training for the whole 
regiment, speaking generally ?—I think it would have to 
be very, very little more than the present training for 
trained men, or I am afraid you would lose men. 


4556. If it were extended to forty-two days, what do 
ou say ?—I do not think that would make much dif- 
Hrence if it was the right time of year. 

4557, We should rather like to know what your views 
are as to the period of training required to bring a Militia 
battalion up to the level of a Regular battalion both for 
the recruits and for the annual training. It is contem- 
plated that under certain circumstances a_ Militia bat- 
talion may have to be side by side with a Regular bat- 
talion. What training would you say would be necessary 
to bring the Militia battalion up to that standard ?7—It 
ought to be the same amount of training as the Linesman 
gets, but I found, when I was embodied at Gravesend 
and Chatham, that my men, after they had done practi- 
cally everything barring signalling, as far as soldiering 
went—Battalion drill, attack formations, and the usual 


work of an Infantry Battalion ; at the end of six months. 
they were quite as good as they were at the end of ten, 
when the strain was coming on. 

4558. (Earl of March.) You mean they were getting 
stale 1—They were getting stale. 

4559. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Apart from the officers 
‘oing through your regiment into the Army, what class 
lo you generally got {I have a certain number of sons 

of people in the county, and I have a certain number of 
young fellows I meet about who say they would like to 
come into the Militia to get on into the Line. 

4560. But I meant apart from those going into the 
Line t—That is about what I do have, and a certain 
number of one’s own friends, who like to join. 

4561. Are some of them in professions 1—I have got 
two barristers, 

4562. Those are the only officers in professions that. 
you have t~Yes. 

4563. Because you referred to the professional Militia 
officer, and I understood you meant by him an officer 
who went into the Militia with the view of getting some- 
thing for himself afterwards !—I think the professional 
Militia officer is one who goes into the Militia and 
travels about from one regiment to another. 


4564. About what age do you generally get the men, 
other than those going into the Army? So you get 
them young !— Yes, some twenty-four and twenty-five. 

4565, Then I take it that the longer time of training 
would not affect the class of officer you get !—I do not 
think it would. 


4566. Is it pretty much the same with the other Militia 
battalions of your regiment as it is with your own th 
think so. 

4567. Do you get many officers that you would recom- 
mend as adjutant of a regiment !—I have had some, 
and have seen several. 

4568. For what period would you propose that they 
should be appointed adjutant {—I should appoint them 
fer three years. 


4569. Would you have them go through any special 
training before they were appointed 1—Yes. 


4570. With a Line regiment, I suppose 1!—Yes. 


4571. About what time 1—1f an officer said he wished 
to work for it, I should give him every opportunity to 
get experience. 

4572. Do you find the expense of the Militia deters 
you at all from getting officers !—No. 

4573. There has been a suggestion made that warrant 
officers in the Army might be appointed to Militia 
regiments and act as officers ; is that a proposal which 
would meet with your approval !—No. 

4574. What would be your objection? As I under- 
stand they would not mess with the officers, but they 
would merely act as officers in the battalion [—I an 
afraid I do not think the men would like it. 

4575. Is there any particular reason why your men 
should train at this time when you think it would be 
more suitable that they should come at another time — 
Because, as I have explained, the men are not in the 
country. 


4576. I refer to the time of training ?—Because they 
are back from England in October. 


4577, Is there any particular reason why they should 
be brought out at this time when you cannot get 
them ?—I cannot tell ; we are asked in the beginning 
the year to state the time we think right for the train- 
ing, but no part of the period within which we can 
choose is more suitable than another. 


4578. Is there the same trouble with all the different 
battalions in your brigade ?—I cannot say in my own 
brigade, because I only came out yesterday, and I have 
not seen the other two commanding oiticers of the 
regiments. I was down lately on General Gatacre’s stat! 
at Colchester, and I came across some of the com- 
manding officers of the two brigades there, and ia 
talking to them every single commanding officer was 
of exactly thesame opinion—that they ought to 
allowed to call ont their regiments at the time they 
thought best and where they thought best. 


4579. What I want to know is, are you called out at 
this particular time on account of your brigade tralo- 
ing ?—I do not know. 
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4580. Do you approve of the present system of 
brigade training ?—Not always ; I think once at least in 
three years every regiment should train in its own 


county. 

4581. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Is that for recruiting 
reasons mainly ?—-Mainly. I was brought on Monday 
from a place with excellent barracks, and a new range, 
toa place called Oranmore, near Galway, and there 
are the fine barracks at Castlebar empty and the range 


unoccupied. 

4582. So that apparently the reason is to secure the 
brigade training ?—That is so. 

4583. Which you do not think as valuable as the 
battalion or company training ?—I do not say that. I 
am looking at it from the recruiting point of view. 


4584, (Colonel Dalmahoy.) At what age do you get 
your men generally ?—Anything from a nominal 
eighteen up to the older men. 

4585, Are they under eighteen when they say they 
are eighteen ?—I should think some of them were not 
eighteen; but they grow very quickly in the West of 
Ireland, and a boy of eighteen is a great big strapping 
fellow. 

4586, Could most of them put in a training of a year 
the first year? Is the age suitable for that }—You mean 


as recruits ? 

4587, Yes; when they come to you first have they 
decided on any trade ?—It goes from family to family, 
and their grandfathers have been in the Militia. The 
young fellow who enlists with us and likes it goes off to 
the Line the very moment he has done his seventy- 
six days if he is eighteen years of age. 

4588, (Lreut.-Colon-l Llewellyn.) And his age is 
taken from the time he enlists in the Militia, and there 
fore the Line gets him at the nominal age of 18, and 
he is often not much more than 16 ?7—I have only said 
that about the nominal age, but 1 cannot vouch for 
it. 
4589, You said just now that some of your officers 
would like to get adjutancies; surely that would only 
be employment for three years ?—Yes. 

4590. Would they really be anxious to work up for it 
and go through all the courses and attend the different 
schools of instruction for a three years’ appointment ? 
—I think a keen officer would; he might have his 
appointment extended if he was a particularly good 
man. 
491. You spoke of a professional officer and I know 
perfectly what vou mean, but in addition to doing duty 
with other regiments they would like to work at the 
depot 2—Yes. 

4592, Do you think they would be good men at the 
dep‘t and do all the work required at the depot I 
should think so from what I have seen of them. 

4593. And whenever there is a vacancy you have 
several on the list ready to go ?—Yes. 

4594, I suppose with regard to the training of Militia 
recruits at the depot, you have no opportunity of seeing 
them except in winter 7—I go asa rule from the east 
of England to the west of Ireland twice a year to see 
them. 

4595. Do you think it would be a good thing if those 
recruits were under Militia officers, and do you think it 
would be better than as they are now under the com- 
mand of a subaltern from a Line battalion at the 
dep*t ?—I think they work then together: I do not 
think they make any distinction as to what officer they 
are under, 

., $96. Do you not think that it would be a good thing 
if a Militia officer were told off specially to look after 
these Militia recruits ?—Perhaps so—l cannot speak as 
to the exact working of the dept. 

4597. You have already said you have difficulty in 
getting sufficient officers; what pay do you think 
would be sufficient to induce officers to join and remain 
—have you ever thought that out either in the way of 
allowances or gratuity ?— There might be a question of 
gratuity, but [ think it is more the pinpricks than any- 
thing else that officers feel; one in particular is not 
having their expenses paid from their homes. 


_ 4598. And you think they ought to be paid travel- Colonel Benoe 
ling expenses from their home ?—From their registered Lambert. 


bome. I 
4599. But apart from them there are numbers of 
men, you know, who would be very glad to join your 
regiment only they cannot afford it; what pay do you 
think would induce those men with no profession to 
interfere with them tocome and remain with you ?— 
For the present length of training. 

4609. Yes, to them it would not make very much 
difference whether it was two months instead of one !— 
Not a bit. 

4601. Have you considered at all any sum which 
would be sufficient to induce good men to come ?7—I am 
afraid I have not, because I am afraid what you would 
have to ask for would be exactly the same as the Line 
officer, as he has only just got enough. 

4602. You dismissed it altogether because you 
thought it was no good asking it?—I thought that 
what the country would give would be so small that 
it would not suit the professional men at all. 

4603. What makes your men join? Is it being in 
want of money, or is it in the winter time for the want 
of comfortable quarters, or is it that they like a bit, of 
soldiering ?—They like a bit of soldiering, and being 
hard up. 

4604. That you think is the reason why the bulk of 
the Militiamen join?—I think so; there are a few in 
some places who are necessitous cases. At the time I 
was out at Malta last year with the Yorkshire Light 
Infantry there were men who came out—and this Militia 
was a strong regiment—who were earning twenty-five 
shillings a week in Sheffield, and they seemed to join the 
regiment for the love of soldiering. 

4605. Did they relieve another battalion at Malta ?— 
Yes. 

4606. Another of their own ?—No, they came out on 
the second embodiment. 

4607. They did not relieve the West Kent ?—Yes, 
they did. 

4608. Do you think many of your officers, if they 
had pay and allowances, would like to go for a month 
every year toa Line battalion 1—Yes. 


4609, To learn ?—To learn. 

4610, In the first place there is no pay given to 
them; they have to go at their own expease ?—Yes, 
except in certain cases. 

4611, Have you got a musketry range close to where 
you are now 7—Yes, close by. 

4612, (Str Ralph Knor.) Your officers you think 
would be able to give every year two months without 
any difficulty supposing they were asked to give it ?— 
I think they could. 

4613. Do you think also the recruit on joining would 
find no difficulty in giving six. months supposing you 
asked him to put that time in ?—He certainly would be 
quite willing to give longer than he does now ; I would 
not like to say six months. 

4614. But the year of joining is the time at which it 

would be more convenient for him to give a prolonged 
period of training than any other ?—Certainly. 
_ 4615. Once he gets into steady employment there 
isa difficulty in getting away for a longer period than 
a month !—Yes, and you could have a longer recruits’ 
musketry course. 

4616. Supposing he was to havethat six months, or 
a period approximate to that, and to be put through his 
musketry and ail his training, in fact, in a more 
thorough way, and that he passed into the training 
battalion and had his month's service, do you think he 
would be a much more efficient soldier !—Certainly. 


4617. And you think your experience at Chatham, 
probably, in which you found that the men did not 
develope very much after six months continuous 
training, would probably be different, and if he were 
well grounded in that way you would be able to make 
more of him out of a six or ten months’ training 
than under the present conditions ?—Yes, I think I 
should say that my men at Chatham, when they found 
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year, felt more settled, and they took another stride, 
and became very good then. 


4618. They became slack when they were thinking 
about going home ?—That is so. 


4619, But when they found they were in for it, they 
put, their backsintoit and developed much more rapidly 1 
—Yes. 

4620. Supposing you had this six months training, 
and that the men were trained subsequently for four, 
five, or six weeks, what time do you think they would 
require afterwards, of continuous training, to make 
them, on an emergency, up to the standard that you 
would like for fighting !—Sixty-three days, or some- 
thing like that. 

4621. That is to say, you would give them two 
months?—I think they would pick up what they had 
forgotten between their recruits’ drill and their training 
in that time. 


4622. And they would become an efficient battalion 
that you, at all events, would not mind taking into the 
field to fight 7—I think I would be quite satisfied to go 
with them. 

4623, That is to say, they would give a very satis 
factory account of themselves ?—I should not mind 
taking them. 

4624. And you would take them with a certain 
amount of confidence !—I would. 


4625, Supposing that sixty-three days were to become 
ninety-three days or 120 days, you would have still 
greater confidence 1—Of course I would, but I do not 
know whether you would get the men to enlist to do it. 


4626. No, but I am assuming that they are really 
wanted, and that an emergency has arisen even more 
serious than that which arose when the Militia was 
recently embodied, and that you contemplate that the 
country might be invaded, and that you would have to 
fight ; you think in sixty-three days you would have 
fair confidence in them to fight anybody who came 
against them /—I do. 


4627. But if it was 93 days or 120 days that would 
very much increase your confidence 1—Certainly. 


4628. In what time do you think you could very 
satisfactorily school them up to what I might call 
fighting pitch ?—Except that their backs were not 
straight and they had not done gymnastics, when my 
regiment left Chatham after a year and a half they 
were quite as good, if not better, than Line battalions 
that went to the war. 


4629. But we want some sort of period short of the 
eighteen months: when did they reach a standard 
when you became thoroughly confident of them? 
At six months they were quite handy. 


4630. (The Earl of March.) Do you think it would 
be a good plan if there was a Militia officer constantly 
employed at the depét with the supervision of the 
Militia recruits ?—-I do. 


4631. Because, as you know, now you can only get a 
Militia ofticer attached if there is a certain number of 
recruits !—I do, certainly. 

4632, And he would have more or less the supervision 
of the Militia recruits there at the time ?—Yes. 


4633. With regard tothe question of the adjutant T 
think you said you would like if he was good enough, 
a Militia officer as adjutant of a Militia battalion ?—Yes, 
I would. 

4634, Have you considered what his duties would be 
besides those of adjutant of the Militia battalion ?—In 
the non-training period ? 

4635. Yes ?—Yes, all correspondence you mean, and 
everything of that sort. 

4636. You would have the adjutant of the dep‘t and 
the adjutant of the Militia battalion as well?—My 
headquarters are not at the depot; I was thinking 
more of regiments that were not at depdts. I have 
my own headquarters. 

4637. There are not very many left in that position ? 
—In Ireland a large number, 


4638. Your buildings are the property of the county, 


that the Cambridge Militia are at Cambridge. 

4639, Their headquarters are not at the regimental 
district !—No. 

4640. But there are noc many cases in England where 
that is so1—That may be so. 


4641. You say you train at an inconvenient time! 
—Yes. 


4642. I presume you are applied to to suggest a time? 
—They give youa common time ; the idea is that the 
time will be from the 20th June until the 29th July, 
and they give you this common time and ask you—at 
least that is what they have done with me—to pick 
three Mondays, so that it does not matter, as it is from 
my point of view the wrong time of the year to train 
a men, whether I goon to the 20th June or 29th 

uly. 


4643. The bulk of the class from which you would 
draw your recruits are out of the county during what 
you would call the drill season ?—Yes, they are not in 
Ireland at all. 


4644. But they are only temporarily absent 1—They 
are absent from six to eight months in the year. 


4645. But they have nut left the place for good ?— 
Botley all come back again—99 per cent. will come 
CK. 


4616. If any means could be devised for getting hold 
of them, they are there ?—Of course they are there; I 
saw a train full of them going away the other day from 
the west of Ireland, and you never saw finer fellows in 
your life. 


4647. They go away because they can earn more 
money in this country than they can at home l—Yes, 
they come over for the hay harvest and they stay for 
the wheat harvest and the digging of potatoes, and 
then they go back and dig their own potatoes. 


4648. What class of men do you recruit from now 1— 
From agricultural labourers, and largely from odd-job 
men, 


4649. Chance 
labourers. 


4650. What towns have you in your district ?—The 
largest town is Ballina, where a large proportion of the 
regiment comes from, a town of about 5,020 inhabitants. 


4651. Although at the present time you cannot get 
recruits to bring you up to strength, still they are there 
if it was found necessary to institute compulsory 
measures to get them into the Militia 7—Yes, they would 
be chere. 


4652. Have you considered at all what loss of money 
it would inean to a man not being able to come away 
just when he wanted ?—You mean if they train in the 
summer time ? 


4653. Yes 1—But these fellows will not come to us— 
they will not touch us. 

4654. That is what I want to get at: why will they 
not come to you ?—Because we train at the very time 
when they come over here to earn the money. 

4655. But if you could train at a time of year when 
they had come home you think you would get them!— 
If you could guarantee that they would be called out at 
the same time for the term of their enlistment. 


4656. You mean if you could guarantce that their 
private engagements would not be interfered with, then 
you could get them fast enough ?—1 think so. 

4657. I should like to ask one or two questions with 

regard to the training they got when you were em- 
bodied: at the end of six months you think they were 
the equal of most Line battalions ?—I think they were 
equal to some of the home battalions I have seen. 
+ 4658. The training you had at Chatham was mainly, 
I suppose, confined to garrison work; you did not 
get. very much opportunity of tactical training ?—1 
had better say I was only a short time at Chatham; I 
was most of the time at Gravesend, and there we had 
hardly any garrison duty at all. When we got to 
Chatham we were the only regiment there, and we had 
to find the whole of the duties for Chatham. 


4659, But when you went to Gravesend you were 
under canvas ?7—No; we were first in barracks, and 


workers?—Yes, and agricultural 
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when the fourth battalion came out in May we went 


under canvas, and when two other battalions were dis- 


embodied I was kept on in barracks. 
" 4660. What was the training you got at Gravesend ? 
~I used to take them about all over the place. 


4661. You got a good field training ?—Certainly, 
down on those ranges you can do a certain amount ; it 
was not anything like what you would get at the 
Curragh, but there was a certain araount, as much as 
you get at Colchester. 

4662. Up tosix months the men were very keen ?— 


Very keen. 

4663. Then when there was a prospect of their 
returning they slacked off a little? — They got 
fidgety. 

4664, Unsettled 7—They got unsettled with the re- 
ports that they were to be disembodied and the officers 
too got unsettled. There were always reports going 
about that we were going home, and then the report 
came that we were not and they settled down again. 

4665, You have no officers of the Line battalion who 
have come back to your Militia battalion 7—No. 

4666. Have you thought at all whether it would be 
desirable to offer any special inducement to the officers 
of the Line battalions to return to their Militia service 2 
—Certainly, it would be a very good plan. 

4667. Ten years ‘hence there is a provers! that 
officers, under certain conditions, should have to give 
so'much service in the Militia, are you aware of that? 
—I think some of them are doing it now. 

4668. Ten years is a long time to look forward ; can 
you suggest anything which would make officers of the 
Line battalions willing to serve in the Militia now 1— 
Yes, I think that if some of these officers when they are 
on the £120 or £100 were told that if they served ten 
years in the Militia they would earn £200 a year they 
would be glad to doit. I think they get £1208 year 
now at a certain period. 

4669. The effect of that would be that it would be 
a bounty to the officers to serve 7—Yes. : 

4670. There is the possibility of a certain block of pro- 
motion in that plan, is there not {Certainly ; I think 
if you do that the original officers in the regiment, say 
the county men, ought to be given due notice of it, be- 
cause it would block them. 

4671. You are very strongly of opinion that a Militia 
battalion ought to train once in so many years, three or 
whatever time seems best, in its own county !—Certainly 


4672. It enables the county to see it, and they are 
more attracted to it than if they never came across it !— 
If possible, they should march through the county as 
part of their work. 

4673. That is a detail, but do you think that a good 
plan? Say you got three or four consecutive wet days— 
not an uncommon thing in the west of Ireland—do you 
think a battalion arriving in a bedraggled condition at 
its camping ground, and faving to pitch its tents and so 
forth, is in a condition to make a bystander wish he were 
doing the same as they all day 1—I think in the west 
of Ireland, if they saw these men getting a good feed 
when they arrived, they would not much mind the rest ; 
but still I would not press the march through the 
county, 

4674. At any rate you think they should not be dis- 
sociated as much as at present from their county }— 
Certainly not. 

4675. That is done with the object of being trained in 
brigade 1— Yes. 

4676. And you say a brigade training, say two out of 
three years, would be sufficient ?—Yes, I do. 

4877. With regard to a question Sir Ralph Knox asked 
you, I should like to carry thata little further: Do you 
think there would be any insuperable difticulty in the 
way of getting the recruits when they first came ne to serve 
for six months, They are liable to it now, you know !— 
I do not think there would be any difficulty ; I think 
you could get them for six months. 

4678. You would get them for six months, even now, 
easier and with less general inconvenience than if you 
extended the time of their training ]—Certainly. 


4679. I suppose your recruits are probably like most 


other Militia recruits, and at the time they join they Colonel Bence 


have no special occupation !—Exactly. 

4680. And before they have made up their minds what 
they mean to do or get a chance of doing, they would be 
willing to undertake the liability for six months without 
considering it much 1—And, if possible, they should be 
trained for that six months at the headquarters of their 
own battalion. 

4681. Where do your recruits train now !—They come 
up for drill to the depot or they can enlist for preliminary 
drill with the battalion. 

4682. Some of your recruits come up for preliminary 
drill and some for long enlistment at the depét in 
another county ?—-Yes. 

4683. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Do you not think there 
would be a difficulty in carrying out the six months 
preliminary drill at your separate headquarters ?!—I do 
not think so; the permanent staff are all there doing 
nothing. 

4684. Could the men drill on enlistment there !—Mine 

cial regiment embodied about six years ago, 


was a ok D 
and each man used to drill on enlistment at Head- 


quarters. 

4685. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) How many men 
would there be to drill them if they elected to do their 
drill on enlistment. If they were there six months 
would there be enough men during that time to get as 
much work out of them as was necessary !—Yes ; there 
are sometimes thirty at the depot. . 

eet. You would not go on for six months with thirty 
—No. y 
4687. Before six months he would he fit to drill with 
larger bodies of men than thirty At the depét they 
do not have more than about 100 for the time. 


4688. (Lurt of March.) Is there more than one depot 
for the Connaught Rangers !—Only one depot for the 
three battalions. 

4689. But for the Line battalion ?—Only one. , 

4690. You would have the recruits for the two Line 
battalions plus your own !—Yes. 

4691. And you would have facilities for giving more 
instruction than if your recruits were at your own head- 
quarters !—I am afraid the Militia recruit does not get 
as much looking after at the depét as he ought to. 


4692. Do you still think that even if he does not get 
what we may call his fair share, he would be better 
instructed if there were only a very few of them at his 
own headquarters than at the regimental depét? I 
had not looked at thnt point before ; he might remove 
to the depét after he had done three months. : 


4693, What we are driving at is to get the Militiaman 
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as etticient as possible, and it appears to me to make 


him efficient you have to send him to the place where: 
he will get the best instruction. Your permanent 
staff are under your Adjutant, I suppose ?—Yes, 


4694. He lives there ?—Yes. 

4695, How many companies in your battalion t— 
Five. 
4696. You have ten permanent staff non - com- 
missioned officers ?—Yes. 

4697. I see the recruits for the last month were 


fifteen ?—Yes. 

4698. Is that the average !—It is about the average, 
I think. 

4699. And it seems to me, therefore, to be rather a 
waste of power to have that permanent staff?—We 
always bave to send permanent staff men to the depot. 

4700, What for ?—They go there to drill. I have to 
supply the depot with a certain number of the per- 
manent statf. 

4701, To drill the Line recruits !— Yes, and Militiamen. 

4702. If from any reason you were to get a large 
number of recruits for your battalion you would require 
all your permanent staff !—I would. Of course half the 
permanent staff are always out recruiting in the county. 

4703. Have you had any difficilty about the men 
sent to your permanent staff '—Yes, I will not say with 
my own permanent staff, but the permanent staff J had 


with a battalion in Alalta. 
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4704. You were in command of that battalion in 
Lambert. 


missioned officers, as against the permanent staff; 


Malta !—Yes, and the staff were in a bad way. 


4705. The permanent staff!—They were, bar one or 
two, all wrong, from the Sergeant-Major downwards. 


4706. When you took them over 7—Yes. 


4707. How long were you there before you took them 
over !—I took them over the moment I arrived in Malta. 


4708. What step did you take to rerlace them ?—I 
could not replace them ; the only thing I had to do was 
to watch them. A good deal of pilfering went on, and 
the men did not get their proper food. 


4709. Can you tell us bow this state of affairs had 
arisen, and how the permanent staff had become in this 
condition ?—It was done by one man trying to run 
everything in the battalion himself, and therefore 
everybody said, “This is not my business,” because he 
was to do it himself. 


4710, Was it a strong battalion 7—We were over 800; 
they were 1,300 strong, and we had 500 men at home 
and in South Africa. I may mention that yesterday, 
before I left, I just got my sergeant-major in for a 
moment, and asked him if there was anything he 
wished to say to me, and the first thing he said to me 
was that commanding officers should be allowed to 
select their own permanent staff (this is my own 
sergeant-major—a most excellent man) and to have 
more control over them. 


4711. Do you not think it very desirable, considering 
that onder any circumstances the Militiaman has had 
less opportunity for discipline being instilled into him, 
that the non-commissioned officers over him should be 
the best obtainable ?—The best that possibly can be got. 


4712, And with the best possible non-commissioned 
officers you would get more out of the Militia than you 
do now 1--Yes. 


4713, I need not ask you what you think of the Militia 
non-commissioned officers themselves. We know they are 
deficient in authority very often, and we presume you 
‘have found that in ae battalion 1—Not a great deal in 
my own battalion, because it is worked on a different 
system. We have very seldom the case of a non-com- 
missioned officer being the employed and the private 
being the employer, and our Militia non-commissioned 
officers as a rule are very strong men, and very well able 
to take care of themselves, 


4714. There are one or two minor details you suggest, 
such as removing the ““M” from the shoulder—do you 
think that has a deterrent effect upon recruiting 1—I 
do, of officers: the men do not wear the “ M.” 


4715. Under the new Regulations, a man gets a red 
serge for a walking out suit }—Yes. 


4716, I presume your men have got the new Service 
kit 7—Yes. 
4717. They get a serge and not a tunic !—Yes. 


4718. You would advocate a tunic in place of the 
serge 1—Yes, I would. 

4719. Generally speaking, do you think the regula- 
tions hitherto in force with regard to clothing and 
equipment have been of a satisfactory character in the 
Militia 1--No, I_do not ; they are a great deal better 
than when first I joined, but they are not satisfactory 
yet. 

4720, And that, you think, isa cause of complaint ? 
—Great complaint. 

4721. I see you suggest that when an officer has leave 
from training, he should be replaced by another ofticer, 
who would draw pay and allowances 1—Yes. 

4722. Where would you get that other officer ?--- 
Sorrow him from some other regiment. 

4723, From a regiment not training at that time ?— 
Yes. You can always get plenty of officers, friends of 
your own, to come out. 

4724. Who is the Lord Lieutenant of the County J— 
Lord Lucan. 

4725. Does he make the appointments to the Militia 
or is it left to you?—He wrote the other day and 
asked me to appoint ; of course, naturally reserving to 
himself the right. He has sent me the names of one 
or two, and sodid Lord Arran before him. 

4726. Then with regard to recruiting through the 
district, do you think that the Militia non-com- 


would have greater success in getting men ?—I know 
two or three cases at the present moment; I know 
one Militia non-commissioned officer, and a very 
excellent officer he is, and I believe he would get a 
large number of recruits. He is a butcher by trade 


4727. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Does he come up every 
year 1—Every year. 


4728. Does he ever do any of the additional train- 
ing permitted to the Militia ?—Yes, he comes up for 
the musketry. 


4729. Who does his butcher's business 7—His wife, 
I think. 


4730, (Sir Coleridge Grove.) I just want to ask you 
one question about that matter of the permanent staff 
you were speaking of just now in the particular 
battalion you commanded. You say the permanent 
staff was in a most unsatisfactory condition ?—Yes, I 
consider they were. 


4731. Do you think the cause of that unsatisfactory 
condition lay most with the Line battalions, which 
were furnishing the permanent staff, or was it some 
thing faulty in the management of the Militia bat- 
talion which had allowed the permanent staff to sink 
into this unsatisfactory state 7—I should say that it was 
the case that the statf had drifted for some reason or 
another, owing, I think, as much to the certain 
sergeant-major as to anybody else, into a bad way. 


4732. That is to say it was not so much that very 
bad men had been sent to the battalion as that possibly 
only medium men were sent, and from not being well 
looked after they had gone from indifferent to worse? 
—Before they were sent out to Malta they were in 
Chatham with me and they were as smart non-com- 
missioned officers on parade as you could wish to see. 


4733. I do not want to blame one side or the other, 
but it seems to me that the fault for this state of 
matters rests with the Militia battalion to which they 
were sent, and not with the Line battalion from which 
they were sent?—I could not answer you that 
question, because I am only speaking of them as I 
found them. 


4734. I am not quite clear whether I rightly gathered 
your views about the period of training, both initial train- 
ing and training in subsequent years, which you thought 
was required to make a Militia battation faily equal toa 
Line battalion. Am I right in thinking that you con- 
sider that it would want to begin with six months’ con- 
tinuous training of the recruits |—Yes. 


4735. And then, afterwards, sixty-three days in 

subsequent years !—Please do not take it from_me that 
I said it would be equal to a Line regiment ; I cannot. 
The only way in which we can make a Militia battalion 
equal toa Line battalion is to give them the same 
training. 
6. But to make it a fairly reliable battalion the 
Militiamen should have six months of continuous training 
initially and then in subsequent years sixty-three days 
training to rub them up again t--Yes. 


4737. Then you mentioned that your own battalion 
when it was embodied improved up to six months and 
that the improvement stopped, and you explained 
the reason, namely, that the men and officers got 
unsettled when they heard they were to be disembodied. 
Supposing they had known all through that they were 
not going to be disembodied for a year, do you think 
the improvement would have continued and they would 
have yone on improving after six months ‘Yes, I do, 


4738, There is only one more matter I want to ask you 
about. Do you know at all what percentage of men in 
your regiment are under the age of twenty !—I could not 
tell you off-hand. 


4739, I suppose it is not an inconsiderable percentage ! 
—Taken altogether they are not a young regiment. 


4740. The return shows that the general percentage 
for the whole of the Militia is between 34 and 35 per 
cent—slishtly over 34 per cent—under the age of twenty. 
A good imany of them are under nineteen, some under 
eighteen, and a few under seventeen. Can you tell me the 
pevboruon in your regiment ?—I could not tell you off 

and. 

4741. Do you think that that period that we have 
been speaking about—six months initial training and 
sixty-three days subsequent training could be got on 
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the present inducements that are given to Militiamen ?— 
I think you could get the recruits, but I think probably 
there might have to be an increase of bounty if you have 
the sixty-three days’ training. 

4742. You think you could get the sixty-three days 
with a higher bounty !—I think so. 

4743, It has been represented to us that in certain 
cases the men would lose their situations in consequence 
of being absent for sixty-three days. They might be 
able when young to give the initial period of six months, 
but the subsequent period of sixty-three days they 
could not give because they would thereby lose their 
situations?]—I think I said at the commencement that 
sixty-three days is ax much in my opinion as most 
trained Militiamen could give. 

4744. Ag regards your own men you think they could 
give that time on slightly better pay !—Yes. 

4745. (Earl of March.) Under present training con- 
ditions. that bounty would not bring you ap to your 
strength ; it would not be inducement enough to ai 
the men from coming over to this country !-—You will 
not get men to join at all unless we can train in the 
winter, after October. 

4746. In your particular case the bounty would have 
no operative effect 7— None whatever. 

4747. (Colonel O'Callayhan-Weatropp.) You know the 
west of Ireland pretty well ?—Yes. 

4748. As to the local knowledge of the commanding 
officer, you think, I gather from your evidence, that 
one of the most important points in his local knowledge 
is knowing at what time his men can come out without 
disturbing the local labour market !—Certainly. 

4749. And provided it did not interfere with the 
efficient training of his regiment, his views ought to be 
consulted as to that time !--Certainly. 

0. In fact it ought to be made as elastic as possible 
to suit local conditions !—Certainly. 

4751. Your point would be that if you so make it 
elastic you will get plenty of men, and having got the 
men there will be no difficulty in training them !—None 
whatever. 

4752, The point is first to get your men ?—That is so. 

4753, Speaking of the permanent staffs, do you think 
the commanding offcer of Militia ought, as an ofticer 
of a Line battalion has, to have the selection of his own 
adjutant !—Certainly. 

4754. Irrespective of whether he was one of his own 
officers or came from the Regulars ?—Whoever he might 


4755. Of course at out stations it is impossible for 
either the commanding officer or the district ofticer 
commanding to be perpetually at the barracks ?—The 
commanding officer might be 500 miles away. 

_ 4756. And consequently in such an isolated position 
itis important that the adjutant should be in every way 
a picked man ?--Absolutely. : 

4757, Have you ever heard it said colloquially, or 
that there was any such idea as that ofticers took 
Militia adjutancies as a tive years’ loaf ?—Certainly, I 
have heard that. J 

4758. And, as a rule, would [ be correct in saying that 
the keener officers only took these adjutancies if. th 
were newly married and wanted a few years’ rest ? 
It has often occurred. 

4759. Of course the fact would be, then, that in the 
service, if that idea was about, the keener oftiters would 
be rather shy of applying for Militia adjutancies for fear 
it would bein some way a bad mark against them after- 
wards—that, I may take it, is your view 7—That is my 


View. 

4769, Whereas, on the contrary, it is important to 
us that we should get really picked ofticers as our adju- 
tants ?—Certainly. 

4761, They are virtually the expert advisers of us and 
our officers ?—Yes, 

4762, Would your view be that, so far from being a 
bad mark ora slur on an ofticer, going away after a 
term of adjutancy and leaving a thoroughly good, well 
organised and well drilled unit behind him ought to 
count to his eredit for further advancement ?—If he 
could show that the Militia battalion was in good 


order. 
91. 


4763. And if it became general do you think we Colonel Bence 
would have a more expert officer and a kcener soldier Lardbert, 
acting as adjutant ?—Yes; if they come from the | aly, 1003 


Line. 
4764. There was a point you mentioned about train- 
ing at home. You think, I gather, that by training “a 
' 


home you would get more recruits because it woul 


more popular 7—I do. 

4765. In poor counties, such as we have in the west 
of Ireland particularly, it is a very serious loss to the 
county having the expenditure of the annual training 
taken out of it ?—Very serious; so much so that in 
the west of Ireland, where people are not very fond of 
the thing, a complaint has been sent to Lord Lucan, 
the Lord Lieutenant, and the Secretary of State for War, 
asking that sometimes we might be left. in the county, 
and we have not been there for training for years. 

4766, A sort of memorial ?—Yes. 

4767. If the people in the county were making a bit of 
money by the training, it would interest them in keep- 
ing up the regiment !—Of course it would. 


4768. Your idea would be that by this winter training 
you would practically double the strength of your 
regiment if you were able to have the winter training ? 
—Provided it was settled that those men were called out 
on a certain date during the whole term of their enlist- 
ment, so that they could make their arrangements 


accordingly. 
4769, Or as_near as possible, except on a national 


emergency !—That is so. 
4770. In fact those men coming back after their har- 


vest are as fit as possible /—Yes. 
4771. And better fed than they have been during the . 
year [—Yes, 


4772. In fact, if you got them after the harvest they 
would be fit todo better training than they are when 
you get them at home ?—Yes. 

4773. As a matter of fact the average agricultural 
labourer and villager in the west of Ireland from the 
nature of his life is exposed to the weather in a way 
that no Regular soldier is except on active service 1—Yes. 

4774. They are out in all weathers and working in all 


weathers I— Yes. 
4775, And they are a very hard lot ?—Wonderful. 


4776. So that you think that if you had them there for 
the winter training you would get really good work out 
of them ?--It would make no difference to them. 


4777. 1t would be simply @ matter of convenience !— 


Yes. 
4778, Have you ever heard, without going into particu- 
lar regiments, of regiments where there was friction or 
competition for the post of recruiting officer between the 
adjutant and the quartermaster 7—Yes. 

4779. There is a good deal of jealousy about it ?—Yes. 


4780. We know at present the «quartermaster is 
delarred by Regulation from being reeruiting ofticer 7— 

es. 

4781. Has it ever occurred to you that one reason why 
the quartermaster may be jealous may be that he 
virtallg does all the work, as the adjutant is more 
frequently out of barracks 1--Yes. 

4722. I think if the signatures of the officers who 
witness the recruits’ attestations were examined, it would 
be found that in avery large proportion they were 
witnessed by the quartermaster, sworn in by the quarter- 
master, although the adjutant drew the pay ?—-Yes, I 
should think in a large percentage of the cases. 

4783. Do you think if the adjutant were to work on 
what I might call a business line, and say once in the 
month he opened a small ottice in ditferent large villages 
for recruiting purposes, and let it be known he would 
attend there for four or five hours on a market or fair 
day, or some convenient day, it would be an inducement 
for a, Militiaman living in that district’ to bring up 
recruits to him ?—I think it would be a very good plan, 

4781. Have you ever heard of such a case as this, that 
a Militiaman brings a recruit, but he does not get the 
half-crown or the bounty at all, and the permanent staff 
man takes that }—He does. 

4785, And sends the Militiaman who really got the 
recruit about his business }— It has been known. 
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4786. Whereas, if the adjutant had this sort of out- 
station recruiting office he could get into touch with the 
Militiamen themselves without having a middle man in 
the shape of the permanent staff Certainly. 


_ 4787. Do you think that would be desirable 1—I think 
it would be a very good plan. 


4788, We were talking just now of the six months 
preliminary drill for recruits, and it was mentioned that 
you only had fifteen recruits at one time. I presume 
you contemplate that if there was that six months’ in- 
struction the present drill on enlistment would be 
stopped, so that you would’ get all your recruits at one 
time !—Yes. 

4789. So that probably, instead of having fifteen men 
only, you would have a strong company together 1— 

es, 


4790. By having all your recruits for one year at one 
time ?—Yes, like the old preliminary drill when I first 
joined the Militia. We had nothing else. 


. 4791. The drill on enlistment is quite a new thing 1— 
es. 


4792. On the question of these new bounties, I think 
you have seen something of them. Is it your opinion 
that doing away with the old re-engaging bounty has 
had a bad effect !—Certainly. 

4793. You know that at present the Militiaman gets 
thirty shillings, which is called the training bounty, and 
one pound each on the Ist October, the 1st December, 
and the 1st February !—Yes. 


4794. Supposing a man’s time was run out, do you 
think it would be an inducement to him if, instead of 

etting those three pounds at intervals, he got half of it, 
thirty shillings, on re-engaging at the end of the training, 
making three pounds he would get then in all, and the 
remaining thirty shillings just a few days before Christ- 
mas ?—If he re-engages at the end of a training? 


4795. Yes, supposing a man re-engages at the end of a 
training, he would have thirty shillings coming to him in 
any case, but he would also have three pounds coming to 
him of non-training bounty 1—Yes. 

4796. Supposing he got half that three pounds, or thirty 
shillings, as well as his training bounty, making three 
pounds in all, in his hand for the re-engaging at the end 
of the training, and got the halance of his non-training 
bounty, also thirty shillin zs, in one lot, say just before 
Christmas, do you think that would bean inducement to 
him Yes, I should think it would be a very good thing 
if he could get the three pounds at the end of the training, 
but I question whether he would quite like only getting 
thirty shillings for his winter. 

4797. In fact, really he would like to get his non- 
training bounty, and the re-engaging bounty as well }— 
He would, that is what he wants. 


4798. When you were embodied had you very many 
young officers whom you had to practically train 
afresh 1—Yes, a lot. 

4799. That, of course, would have been very incon- 
venient if your regiment had been wanted for 
serious work soon after embodiment ?—Most incon- 
venient. 

4800. Do you think it would be a help to the service 
and to us Militia commanding officers if there was on 
a less pretentions scale some sort of Military College, 
something like Sandhurst, that young Militia otticers 
could join, and do six months at, instead of their 
present preliminary drill, learning a certain amount of 
tactics, and so on ?—I am sure it would be very good for 
them, because they would be looked after. 


4801, And in fact they would be practically duty 
ofticers when they joined at their next training, instead 
of having to be taught Yes; during embodiment we 
have young officers joining, learning recruits drill, and 
paying companies and doing the duty of officers of ten 
years’ experience, all at once. 

4202. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Tf your battalion were 
totrain in the winter, have you barrack accommodation 
for them ?—Yes. 

4803. In your own town ?7—Yes. 


4804. But you would not have enough for combined 
training with other battalions—you would not have 
enough for training in brigade 1—No. 

4805. Is there training ground—you said there was a 
good range {—There is a new range. 

4806. Is there training ground as well—open country 7— 
You can practically go anywhere you like. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


4807. Just one question about Gravesend,as I am rat! 
interested in that ;- where did your battalion plese 
company training at Gravesend’ 1 Of course they did 
their shooting at Milton range 1—Yes. 

4808. Where did they do their company training !— 
T am afraid all the ditching and spade work, was done in 
front of the mess on the piece of grass there. 

4809. Where did they do their outposts !—We used 
16 go out beyond ; some people would let us go on their 

nd. 

4810. You borrowed some ground t—Yes, but it would 
not be available for anybody else. 

4811. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) When you had your 
battalion embodied for so long you went through 
company training !—Yes, we did. 

4812. Did you do it more than once in that period?— 
We did it twice. 

4813. So that each company had two months !—Yes. 


4814. In that time you did things like outposts and 
advanced guards t—Yes. 


4815. And fighting in dispersed order !—Yes. 


4816. In an ordinary training when you go out for 
twenty-seven days do you do much of that 1—We have 
not time—we have so little time to do anything. 
Musketry takes up practically fourteen or sixteen days. 
Then company officers take seven days, of which two 
days is taken up this year with all the new drills, and new 
turns, and that sort of thing. This year, I take it, 1 will 
have my battalion for three days myself. 


4817. What does the company officer do in the rest of 
his week after he has done these new turnings !—He 
does fire discipline, etc. etc. I have made a note of 
what they are doing now: he takes his company out 
and teaches them the new attack, all the new work, 
taking cover and everything connected with making 
a man think for himself. 

4818, He has to do all that in a week 1—He has onl: 
seven days to do it in, of which two are taken up wi! 
the new turnings, etc., etc. 


ee 4819. Where are your headquarters, Castlebar !— 
es. 
4820. Where is the depot 1—Galway. 


4821. Have you to take your battalion, when it goes 
out to train, to Galway 7—Yes, I took it to Galway on 
Monday. 

4822. You would rather have it in Castlebar !—Yes, 
I would rather have it in Castlebar anyhow, but if you 
are not to have brigade training I would like to be at my 
own headquarters, say once in three years, and if they 
send us away at all let them send us to a place like 
the Curragh, where the men can see something ; with 
the three Atilitia battalions together like that they can- 
not learn anything from one another. 


4823. You have a range where you go !—Yes. 


4824. It is only to be with some troops of a higher 
class, from whom your men might learn something, that 
you want ?—Yes. 

4825. (The Earl of March.) The total establishment 
of your three county battalions is 2,000 odd !—Yes. 


4826. Do the other two battalions enlist under the 
same conditions as you do with regard to the men leaving 
to come to this country ?—Not quite as much as in 
Mayo, but I am a great deal stronger now than the 
fourth battalion, and the fifth battalion Iam sorry to 
say, too, are going down, and they are a curious case, be- 
cause it used to be the fashion for men to enlist in the 
fifth, and they use to walk from one county to another 
to enlist in them. 


_ 4827. But the three battalions now only make upa 
little over 1,000 men 7—Yes. 


4828. That is an average of a little over 300 per 
battalion 1—Yes. 


4829. Have you considered whether it would be advis- 
able, in cases where battalions are so weak, that they 
should be amalgamated !—My regiment is an amal- 
gamated regiment ; it is an amalgamation of the North 
Mayo Militia and the South Mayo Rifles, and it ruined 
both battalions. The Roscommon Militia (sth Con- 
nanght Rangers) gained for a time by the disbandment 
of the Leitrim Rifles, and the men were allowed, if they 
liked, to join the Roscommons, but they are falling fast 
in numbers now. 


4830. Then amalgamation has not been a success in 
Treland 1—Certainly not in our case. 
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4831. (Str Ralph Knox.) You cannot amalgamate, but 
rou can destroy une and enlarge the other /—Yes, and 
het those men come if they like. My battalion at the 
resent moment is practically the old North Mayo 
Minitia, and the South Mayo Rifles would not enlist into 
the same regiment with the other men, as these two 
regiments hated each cther. I think if they had dis- 
banded one it would have been better, and they might 
have drifted into the other battalion. 

4832. (The Earl of March.) What would be the result 
of endeavouring to amalgamate the three present 
battalions—disaster or success? Amalgamated at their 
present strength they could make one strong bat- 


talion?—I do not think it would answer. I was in 
favour of it three or four yours ago, but the other two 
commanding officers thought differently. 


4833 (Sir Ralph Knox.) Supposing two of them were 


disbanded do you think you would get the recruits in Colonel Bence 
time that now go to these other regiments, supposing — Lambert. 
your regiment survived !—I would get a percentage of 

them. 1 July, 1903. 
4834. You think if you trained in the winter time you 
would get a very respectable regiment, even under pre- 
sent conditions !—I would like to have a try. 

4835. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Which are the 

counties besides Mayo1—Mayo, Galway, Roscommon, 
and Leitrim. 
. 4836. All these four supply the three battalions — 
Yes, Leitrim and Roscommon go together for the 5th 
battalion. I (the 3rd battalion) recruit from Mayo, and 
the 4th battalion from Galway. 

4837. (Chairman.) You have nothing else you wish to 


tell us ?—No. 
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Colonel Lorp ALGERNON M. A. Percy, A.D.C., Commanding 5th Battalion Northumberland Fusiliers, called ; 
and Examined. 


4838, (Chairman.) You command the 5th Battalion 
of the Northumberland Fusiliers; and have done so since 
July, 1895 1—Yes. 

4839, You were in the Grenadier Guards from 1872 
to 1880 ?—Yes. 

4840. Your battalion was embodied from December, 
1899, to July, 1901 1—Yes. 

4841. Perhaps you will tell us, in the first place, what 
classes the officers and men of your battalion are chietly 
drawn from !—My otticers are chiefly drawn from 
country gentlemen in the county, from gentlemen con- 
neeted with ofticers of the Regular battalion, or personal 
friends of my own. I always try as far as possible to 
get them connected with the county. The better class 
of men are largely men employed in the works on Tyne- 
side, like Armstrong's, and Palmer's, and of course there 
is a certain number of idlers. I have a certain number 
of men who are at sea, but the best class of men are un- 
doubtedly the men employed in the works. 

4842, No agricultural men ?7—No, I have practically 


no agricultural men at all. 

4843. I gather that you hold the opinion that if much 
more is required from officers and men it will not be 
possible to keep up the supply !—I do not think so ; 
officers who have got any other work to do in civilian 
life cannot give up more than six weeks certainly as a 
rule ; I put down in my evidence that I thought the 
training might be prolonged to six weeks, but that is 
the extreme limit I think. 

4844. You would consider six wecks possible 1—I 
think so, and I think it would be a very great  advan- 
tage if it could be done. 

_ 4845. Your establishment is about 1,060 /—A thousand 
is the establishment of privates, and we have not been 
up to the strength for a great many years now. 5 

4846. You are about 900 strong now 1—Between 800 
and 900 now, but that is only nominal strength, because 
some of the men are still on the strength, as they are 
not struck off for twenty-one days after the training. 


1. 


4847. Do_you think six weeks’ training would not Colonel Lord 
seriously affect your average number 1_No, I do not "Algernan™ 
think so. , M. A, Percy. 
4818, Have you got your full supply of officers /—I 
am three short; one otticer left just before the training ; #4 July, 1903. 
otherwise, I should have been only two short—captains. 
4849. During the year and a half you were embodied 
did you feel that had a great effect for good on your 
battalion !—Enormous; I think it was a very good 
battalion indeed after 1t came home after a year and a 


half. 

4850. Would you feel that they were equal to what 
should be expected froma Militia battalion ?—I think 
so. 
4851. I do not mean simply a Militia battalion under 
existing conditions, but if we are to look to a Militia 
battalion as a force to be sent against a fully trained 
invader, what would you say !-—I should be perfectly 
prepared to take the battalion anywhere. 

4852. As it exists now ?—As it existed then after em- 
bodiment, only, of course, the non-commissioned officers’ 
ranks, the permanent staff, for instance, had dwindled 
down very much, and one colour sergeant had to pay 
two companies, and that sort of thing ; in that way it 
was not so good, but as far as discipline and knowledge 
of the work to be performed went, 1 think they were in 
a very good state indeed. 

4853. You mean their general knowledge and training, 
apart from their drill }—Yes, and in drill too. 


4854. Of course the effects of that year and a half 
must gradually decline unless some means are resorted 
to to keep up the etliciency. While you say you think 
they could put in six weeks a year, do you think six 
weeks a year would be sutticient to keep them in 
sutticiently high condition ?- 1 do not think it, would 
keep them up to the same etticiency as they were in after 
a year and a half's embodiment, but, I think, the 
efticiency would be higher than it is under the ordinary 


training of a month for many reasons. 
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into the field to meet highly trained troops, do you think 
when you talk of six weeks that that is the utmost that, 
under present conditions, could be expected of them, or 
do you say that that eneht to keep them up to a 
sufficiently high level 1—I think that is only the greatest. 
length of training that could be expected of them mow. 


4856. What would you like to have them for every 
year—so as to be prepared for eventualities 1—In order 
to be fit to meet trained troops they ought to be per- 
manently embodied and to become trained troops, and I 
do not think there is any other method. 


4857. Every week less that they have than the other 
trained troops naturally their training must be so much 
diminished !—Yes. 

4858, You do not attach any importance to the sug- 
gestion with regard to fighting in their own country and 
in localities with which they are acquainted, or that 
they are men of an intelligence and stamina wh'ch would 
enable them in some way to compensate for less train- 
ing ; no suggestion of that sort occurs to your mind as 
worth considering?—I think they ure points in their 
favour, but if you ask me whether I think a Militia 
battalion could be brought up to the level of a Regular 
battalion, that is to say to meet Regular troops, I do not 
see how that could possibly be done without permanent 
embodiment. 

4859. Do you attach any importance to their being in 


a force composed largely of Regular troops 1!—It would 
help them, of course. 


4860. I see you do not consider it advisable that the 
Militia should be used for foreign service !—I might 
explain the answer that I have written there, because 
perhaps my meaning is open to doubt when I said they 
should not be liable to foreign service. 1 think, if the 
Militia is to be liable to be called up at any moment, 
and to be liable to foreign service at any moment for 
any war, it would have a very injurious effect upon re- 
eruiting, because wen could never tell in the least when 
they might be wanted or where they might be sent. 
They would be liable under their terms of service to be 
sent out for a comparatively trivial war, and as regards 
a time of emergency such as the country has just passed 
through I do not think it is necessary that they should 
be liable for service, because there is not the slightest 
difficulty in getting the battalions to volunteer. What 
I should like rather to see is that they should be more 
liable to embodiment. Supposing, for instance, a war 
occurred where several battalions were sent abroad 
and more battalions were required at home in conse- 
quence, certain battalions should be embodied and kept 
up for whatever time was required. 


4861. Is that a question which would affect the re- 
cruiting of officers very much {—I do not think it would 
very much. 

4862. While on recruits, do you think that a six 
months’ training for recruits would be at all possible 1— 
I do not think so. I think it would be too long, and I 
do not think it is necessary ; I think three months’ 
consecutive training for recruits is really enough, the 
men get rather stale, and I think towards the end of the 
three months you do not get the work out of them you 
did before. 


4863. You would be satisfied with three months for 
recruits and the six weeks afterwards 1—Yes. 


4864. You are distinctly in favour of the six weeks’ 
training 1—I am distinctly in favour of it. 


4865. Do you find much difficulty as regards em- 
ployers, and that men who might join you cannot, be- 
cause they cannot get leave from their employers }— 
There is a good deal of difficulty ; I do not suffer par- 
ticularly from it, but I know there is a good deal of 
difficulty, as a good many men lose their places. 


4866. Youdo not find a very large spirit amongst 
employers on that subject 1—There are some employers, 
for instance, the Elswick Works, that I have mentioned, 
are very good about it, and some other big works, but 
smaller employers really cannot do it, that 1s the fact of 
the matter. 


4867. I suppose they cannot do it because if one does 
it and the other does not, the one who does it sutfers 1— 
Yes, and then they have to take on men to supplement 
those they have had to discharge. 


4868. You command the Tyne Volunteer Infantry 
Brigade {—Yes. 


4869. What is your experience as regards the Volun- 
teers |—They do their work very well ; I only have them 
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in camp for one week and they do their work very well. 
They are very largely composed of the same class as the 
Militiamen, and they rather injure one another in the 
way of recruiting I think. 


4870. Would you suggest any reasun from what you 
have seen of the two, why a Volunteer might be made 
into a good soldier with less training than a Militiaman! 
—No, I do not think so at all. 


4871. If they do the same work you think they must 
require the same training t—I think so. 

4872. (The Earl of Derby.) You talked just now of 
battalions being embodied in the event of the line bat- 
talions goin abroad. Did I understand that you meant 
the Militia battalions of the same regiment !—I did not 
mean that. 

4873. Or that they should go by roster ?—They should 
go by roster I think ; it would be less uncertain then. 


4874. Theoretically they come up now do they not, if 
the regular battalion is sent abroad 1—I do not think so. 


4875. Do you think you could give the Militia a more 
prolonged training if you broke up the periods at which 
they came, not exactly like the Volunteers, but breaking 
them up into shorter periods in the intervals between 
which a man could absent himself from his duty I 
do not think you would get the same result, as good a 
result, as you do with the longer period of a month ; itis 
the fact of being up for a month that enables you to get 
the discipline and instruction given to them. 


4876. I think we share that view entirely—that the 
more instruction they can get together the better for the 
regiment !—If you break up the time you are going over 
the same ground again and again. 


4877. If men were called out a second time you could 
not take them on at different portions of their training ; 
for instance, you could not separate musketry from the 
other training {—Well ; I think it would not answer; 
you see the men would not have their arms in theit 

ands and they would have forgotten their firing exer- 
cises and that sort of thing. That is one of the things 
I was going to mention, and that is one of the reasons 
why musketry is so bad at the present moment, that the 
men have to begin shooting on the second day of the 
training. 

4878. Is it not the case that the whole of the musketry 

ractice has to be hurried over 1—Yes. If I might says, 
think it is actually a waste of public money, firing 
away ammunition at the pace at which it is done. 


4879. You would think, would you not, that the 
musketry is perhaps the most important part of the 
whole training !—Yes, and that 1s one reason why 
I should like to have the six weeks, so as to devote 
a fortnight to musketry, and then have a month for 
other work, and, I think, the result would be an enor- 
mous change. The musketry interferes with all the 
other instruction you want to give, and yet it is not well 
done itself. 


4880. Is there any difficulty in getting to the ranges 
where you practice, or are you stationed near any 
ranges {—I can get ranges for the battalion, but this 
year I am brigaded at Strensall, and there there are per- 
manent ranges. When we trained at our own head- 
quarters we always had ranges, and they would be 
available again with slight alterations. 


4881. Sufficiently available for more extended exer- 
cises 1—Yes, they are very good indeed. 


4882, There you are rather fortunate 1—Yes, I think 
we are, 


4883. As to the non-commissioned officers, did you 
find there was great improvement amongst the Militia 
non-commissioned officers during the time of their 
embodiment !—Yes, very great ; when the embodiment 
first took place the old non-commissioned officers were 
found to be useless and a better class of meu altogether 
took the stripes, but it is not so now ; then they knew 
they were to be embodied for a considerable period, and 
it was worth their while to do so, but for the one month 
they are out it is not worth a man’s while to have the 
disagreeable work of falling foul of men very likely in 
his own line of civilian life. 


4884. There is always rather a difficulty in that when 
men are taken from civil employment ; @ man may bein 
a superior position in civil employment and in an inferior 
position when amongst the Militia, and wice-versi Yes, 
and I do not see any remedy for it really. 


4985, You cannot get the habit of discipline quite 10 
the same way uniter these circumstances 1—No. 
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z ; i q ik sy’ f Colonel Lord 
. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Have you many young 4896. In fact you would like to see the system of Colone 
woldiews re battalion? This year I have a great courses of instruction very largely extended, auore Pati 
number of recruits and a great many of them are very spread over the whole year and facilities giv eu : A. Percy. 
young ; I have 400 recruits this yeer, but before that Militia officers to take advantage of them 1—Yes, and o ise 
: course the officers should be paid while going through 14 Jaly, 1993. 


think the battalion was rather an older battalion than 


most. 
4887. Taking the average for the whole of the 
Militia there is about one man_ out of every three 
who is under twenty. Do you think that average at all 
holds in the battalion you command ?—I really could not 
say. 
4888. Do you think there would be much difficulty in 
increasing the numbers of the Militia supposing it were 
determined to raise the establishment considerably, say 
to nearly double the establishment and have an establish- 
ment of 200,000 Militia, Do you think it would be easy 
to find the men for this, or do you think we have about 
approached to the limit of what we can get in the way 
of recruiting !—I do not think you could increase the 
present establishment. 

4889. Of course the present strength is considerably 
below the establishment as it is ?— Yes. 

4890. There is a deficiency of 23,000 and odd men 1— 
Yes, and I am afraid it is likely to increase under existing 


circumstances, 
4891, Then you do not think that—unless the induce- 

ments were considerably raised—we should find it 

possible to raise a much larger Militia force?—No, I 


lo not think so. 

4892, I want to ask you a few questions about officers, 
as to how to get them in the trst lace, and how to 
train them when you have got them. y see you suggest 
it would help if officers were given employment in a 
military capacity in their non-training period ?~Yes, 
that is to say if they wanted it, of course. 


4893. Would not this difficulty arise, that sup- 
posing Militia officers are employed in military work, 
or in other words, in work which ought to be done 
by military ofticers, and you have to embody your 
Mititia, either the Militia or the Regulars would have 
to go short of officers because the posts which 
these Militia officers would be filling would either 
be left vacant through their being taken back to their 
own Militia units, or if they remained doing work 
with the regulars, the Militia units would suffer !—Yes, 
but I think except when the whole of the Militia force 
was embodied, as it was during the war, when, of course, 
that did happen, and the reserve of officers was called in 
it would not occur ; and if one Militia battalion was em- 
bodied and many of these officers were erployed in a 
military capacity, they could be replaced by other 
Militia, 

4894. Yes, but Iam looking at it from a large point of 
view. Supposing a serious emergency, which re- 
quires us to use all our Regulars, or the mass of our 
Regulars, abroad, arises, and we have to rely in the main 
for the defence of this country on the Militia and 
Volunteers, in that case both forces would have to 
be not only ofticered, but more fully officered than on 
their peace establishment !—Yes, of course, that would 
yjection, but 1 think you could suppiy the place 
of the officers employed on Staff appointments either by 
officers who had been in the Army, or Officers who had 
been in the Militia, and were prepared to come back and 
serve again. 

4895. The ditficulty has been found, with regard to 
the Regular Forces, that the ofticers who had retired 
were mostly in the senior ranks whereas the great 
demand on mobilisation is for officers in the junior 
ranks. The whole officer question is one of 
great difficulty. Have you thought at all on the right 
instruction for officers of the Militia, and as to whether 
in any way they could be given more instruction !—I 
think I have mentioned that in one of my answers about 
their attending different classes and schools. The difti- 
culty at the present moment, for instance, in H. the is 
that there are so few courses at Hythe, and the Militia 
officer who has other business to do says, “I could go 
out ina particular month, but not in another,” and a 
great many Militia officers are also refused because of 
the classes being full. If there could be a great number of 
these courses going on, some every month, | think many 
Militia officers would like to go in for them, such courses 
as Signalling at Hythe, Supply and Transport, Range- 
finding, Machine Guns, and so on, and that would give 
them an interest in the work outside the training at 
other periods besides the training. Some of them ought 
to be passed before they are promoted to captain. 


them. 
4897. There is only one other question I want to ask 
you: You mentioned just now that the men who go 
into the Militia in your battalion were very similar to 
those that go into the Volunteers, that there was not very 
much difference between them 1—Yes. 

4898. Do you think the Volunteers would he able to 

ive a longer period in camp than they do now 1—No, I 

do not think so. I was asking the colonels of my 
brigade about that, and they were all of opinion that 
what I have said of the Militia is true of the Volunteers, 
that you cannot expect more from officers and men than 
they are at the present moment giving, and that they 
were finding difticulty already in getting both officers 
and men. 

4899. And an extension of the period in camp would, 
of course, increase that difficulty _—Yes. 


4900. You do not think it would be practicable under 
present conditions to give a much longer peried in camp 
or much more training generally to the Volunteers }— 
No, I do not think so. 

4901. (Colonel O'Callaghan - Westropp.) You were 
speaking of the recruits getting stale after a certain 
period: Are your recruits trained at the head-quarters 
of the regimental district 1--No, they are trained at pre- 
liminary drill with the battalion. 
cas Your head-quarters then are at an out-station? 
—Yes 

4903. Done entirely under your own adjutant 7—Yes. 


4904, Suppose one was able to get recruits together 
in sufficient numbers, either by stopping the drill on 
enlistment, or by some other means, sv as to have, say, a 
company or two companies of recruits together at a time, 
do you think it would make your training more interest- 
ing and valuable if one was able to put them through a 
short course of company training pas you mean at the 
depot ? 

4905, At your headquarters as part of your pre- 
liminary drill ?--Yes, I think perhaps it might ; I have 
not thought about it, but I think it might. You speak 
of getting a number of recruits together, but there could 
be no preliminary drill without a large number of 


recruits. 

4906. That is what Iam referring to; Ido not know 
whether in your battalion you get many men for drill on 
enlistment !—Forty-nine days men-—not many. 

4907, If there was much of that it might weaken your 
preliminary drill ?—Yes. I think that drilling at’ the 
depot ought to be stopped entirely. 

4908. You would rather have them trained by their 
own adjutant at their own head quarters ?—Very much 
better ; the men trained at the depot as a rule are pro- 
foundly ignorant and know nothing at all about it; if 
trained at the depot at all they ought to be trained under 
a Militia officer. They ought to be kept as a separate 
company and have a separate barrack-room, and be 
under the Militia system altogether. 

4909. It has been suggested here that there is occasion- 
ally something pointing to a want of interest in the 
Militia recruits trained at depots !—That is undoubtedly 


the case. 

4910. Are you given the selection of your adjutant, or 
is he appointed to you ?—I have alvays been consulted 
as to the appointment of my adjutan cannot say I 
have been absolutely given the selection, but I have 
always been consulted, and my wishes have always been 


carried out. 

4911. Of course no one can expect more than that: 
are you satistied with the amount of control that the 
Militia commanding officer now has over his adjutant 
and permanent staff during the non-training period 1— 
No, t am not at all; 1 think you have a great deal of 
control over the adjutant, but you have not over the 
permanent staff. 

4912, You think the commanding officer's position 
should be strengthened !—Certainly. 

4913, Would you go so far as to say that it would he a 
good thing if he was encouraged to pay periodical visits 
to his barracks during the non-training period ?-- Yes, 


I think so. 
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4914. To keep in fact thoroughly in touch with his 
orderly room 1—Yes. 


4915. Have you ever had any trouble through undesir- 
able men either in character, or men who were inefficient 
instructors being posted to your permanent staff —I 
have had men that were going to be posted to the 
permanent staff, and I made a very strong protest and 
they were withdrawn and not posted, but now men 
posted to the permanent staff are taken off the roster, 
the senior 1s sent, and I think that a very 
objectionable plan, because the Militia colonel cannot 
tell whether his man on the permanent staff is fit for 
his work or not until the training commences and 
then it is too late to get him changed ; you have only 
twenty men to work with and the efficiency of the 
Tegiment suffers at once. 


4916. And one man, even although his character may 
not be bad, if he ic slack may do a great deal of harm to 
the Regiment {—Yes, and yet you cannot get rid of him. 


4917. Are you satisfied with the numbers of the 
permanent staff, or ought there to be another sergeant 
per company They ought to be increased. 

4918. One sergeant per company anyway ?!—One 
additional sergeant per company would be enough. 


4919. There is a certain amount of waste in the matter 
of permanent staff ; for instance, one has to have per- 
manent staff for every pay office and orderly room 
clerk, and so on; do you think those might fairly be 
additional to the establishment of staff sergeants !—I 
think the permanent staff should be increased so as to 
give the commanding officer two permanent staff 
sergeants per company, the colour sergeant and one 
other per company. 

4920. In fact have an effective cadre without any 
waste 1—Yes. 

4921. Have you many officers passing through your 
regiment on the way to the Army !—Yes, a many, 
but I have not at the present moment so many as usual. 


4922. I suppose during the embodiment, you had a 
great many !—A great many—nineteen, I think, passed. 


4923, And as a matter of fact, I suppose, like many 
others of us, a good deal of time was taken up at em- 
bodiment training young officers which might have been 
heat with advantage otherwise !—I do not quite under- 
stand. 


4924. May I put it this way: Supposing you have 
three cr four recruit officers coming to you, the trainin; 
of those young officers will certainly require a squat 
instructor, and it is some weeks or possibly some months 
before they are really effective duty officers; then if 
those officers had had any previous training they would 
be able to become duty ofticers almost at once 1—Yes. 


4925. Suppose that something could be devised, 
something on the lines of a Sandhurst for the Militia, 
and that our young officers were able to do a course 
there, including a certain amount of drill and a certain 
number of lectures on Tacties and a little practical 
outpost work, say acourse of six months or something 
of that kind before joining their regiment for training, 
do you think that would make them much more 
valuable 1—-L do not think itis practicable, because a 
hoy very often comes into the Militia in the middle of 
his education for civilian life, and it would be per- 
fectly impossible for him to give up six months to go 
through a totally different course of eiltieation altogether, 
such as Sandhurst—a military one. 


4926. That would be, I suppose, hetween seventeen 
and nineteen ?- Yes, and you want them at that age if 
they are to turn out good ofticers, and, of course, the 
subaltern officers supply the captains’ ranks eventually. 

4927. If there was some instruction, say that officers 
could go through voluntarily 1{—Of course they would be 
more valuable then, certainly. 


4928. You would have the officers available when you 
wanted them 7—Yes, but it could only be voluntary. 


4929, You would not have it obligatory in any way 7? 
--No. 
4930, You think it would be impracticable?—I do. 


4931. (Colonel Satterthwatte.) There is one remark 
made in your Memorandum as to Regular officers not 
being desirable or advisable : “ Ex-Army otticers are not 
desirable as otticers of Militia,” would you enn that? 
—-As a rule, if a man leaves the Army in early life, it is 
either becatse he is tired of it or else he is not particularly 
efticient or likely to be promoted. Jn either case he is 
not likely to take great interest in the rudimentary work 
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of compan y training, which, after all, is what the 
company officer has to do in the Militia. A company 
officer in the Militia really has to do what the on- 
commissioned officers do in the Regulars—a lot of work 
that is not usually done by an Officer, and it is not likely 
that a Regular officer who has been tired of the work he 
has had to do with the Regulars should become a very 
keen officer for the twenty-seven days in the Militia, } 
have not had very much experience personally of it, but 
Ihave had one under my command, and I certainl 
came to the conclusion that it was not desirable, and if 
tate asked many other Militia colonels, and they agree 
with me. 


_ 4932. Does that extend to any such officers as have 
joined the Volunteer corps under your command t—I 
do not know the individual officers of the brigade 
sufficiently toanswer. I should say it did not, but 1 
could not say. 


4933. You would say that it was desirable that ex- 
Regular officers should be appointed to Volunteer 
regiments 1—In the Volunteers I daresay it might work 
very well, but I do not pretend to answer with regard to 
the Volunteers. 


4934. Another of your suggestions is that your 
battalions should not always be trained away from the 
county 1—Yes. 


4935. Su ing you were to train in your own 
county, [think you said you had proper range accom- 
modation 1—Yes. 


4936. Have you also sufficient open country and 
ground for company and battalion training }—Yes, I 
could easily get it. Many of these brigades are now 
training where there is not sufficient open 
genet for a brigade, but as you have asked the question 

should like to speak very strongly upon the point—I 
did not know of it till after the training had commenced 
—as to how extremely unpopular in all ranks this 
training away from the counties and being brigaded 
together is, and every commanding officer I have 
spoken to, both in my own brigade and others, has said 
the same thing. The men naturally like to be in their 
county, and they like to sce their friends, and they are 
taken away to a place they know nothing at all about, 
where they have no amusements or anything else, and 
it will have a very bad effect on the recruiting both of 
officers and men. 


4937. It is more or less a new thing for your battalion 
to be put into a brigade ?—We used to be brigaded 
once every three years, and that was a very excellent 
plan, but more often than that is, I think, a great 
mistake. 


4938, With regard to the Volunteer Infantry Brigade, 
does the same sort of feeling exist there, do you think! 
—No, I do not think so ; it is fora much shorter time, 
and they come out just as a holiday for the one 
week, 


4939. At what time of year does your Volunteer 
brigade come out ?—-The last week in June. 


4940, Is that fixed for any special purpose 1—Yes ; it 
is the race week in Newcastle, and it is practically a 
holiday week in Newcastle. 

4941. The holiday does not extend beyond that 1—No. 


4942. If you were to extend it even toa fortnight you 
would have a great deal of ditticulty in getting the 
Volunteer brigade together 7—So I am informed. 


4943. You said just now that the class of men com- 
posing your Volunteer brigade is very much the same 
as composes the Militia battalion ?~—Very much the 
same. 


4944. They are mostly men coming out of the big 
works t---Yes. 


4945. How about the officers—what class of men do 
they generally come from !—They vary very much in the 
battalions; there are two battalions where the officers 
are solicitors, lawyers, merchants, and people of that 
sort, and then there are two battalions where there is @ 
lower class altogether, but, as I say, when speaking about 
the Volunteers, I do not pretend to be intimate with 
them in the same way that lam with the Militia, and 
I should not like the Commission to take my evidence 
as of the same value on that head. 


4946. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) think you said you 
would like to have in a Militia battalion two permanent 
stad non-commissioned officers for each company !— 
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, 4947. You have one at present 1—There are two at 
present nominally in a ten company battalion; there 
are twenty sergeants—ten colour sergeants and ten 
sergeants—-and out of those twenty you have to take 
men away for diverse duties. 

4948. You already have more than one permanent 
staff sergeant per company /—Yes ; more than one per 
company. 

4949. I suppose you know that the Volunteers have 

not any permanent staff sergeants for companies ; 
they have only three ur four for a whole battalion }— 
Yes. 
4950. Do you think if they had the same number of 
permanent staff sergeants that would materially affect 
their training or their value }~In camp they would cer- 
tainly be of very great advantage for the maintenance 
of discipline. 

4951. You think the sergeant of the permanent staff 
is more effective for the maintenance of discipline — 
Certainly. 

4952. Because he is better instructed «nd knows his 
business better }—Yes ; and he has more power over the 
men, undoubtedly. If you are speaking of Volunteers, 
I do not understand the interior economy of the Volun- 
teers. Iam speaking of the Militia I have only this 
Volunteer brigade for a week in camp, and judge of 
them as a brigade and how they do their work and how 
they behave in camp, but I do not know anything 
about the interior economy. 

4953. You were saying that you see your Volunteers 
only in the brigade camp, but you notice their instruc- 
tion and their behaviour in camp ?7—Yes. 

4954. How does their behaviour in camp strike you ? 
—I think it is exceedingly good, considering everything. 

4955. You do not think that they seem to be particu- 
larly bad in discipline, considering the time they have 
had !—No, but the discipline is not tried. 

4956. There is nothing to test it !—There is nothing 
to test it. Everything is smooth and as pleasant as 

sible, and the men have really not to rough it at all. 

‘here are no disagreeablenesses. 

4957. You do not feel able to say what would happen 
if there were a severe test given it !—No. 

4958, (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Do you get proper 
training ground for your Volunteer brigade 1—This year 
it was much too small. It was at Scarborough. We 
had a strong brigade of nearly 3,C00 men, and the ground 
was much too small. 

4959, (Mr. Spenser Wilk/nson.) As regards the mili- 
tary instruction of the Volunteers, what do you think of 
that !—That varies very much, I should say. In some 
corps it is excellent, and in others it requires a good 
deal of improvement. 

4960. When yon say it is excellent, do you mean that 
one of these corps in which you say it is excellent would 
compare with a Militia battalion /—-In some ways it 
would, but it would not as regards discipline. In the 
field I think in some ways they are better, but I would 
not compare them in the matter of discipline. 

4961, What do you think as regards the tactical in- 
struction of the battalion !—I think the men are some- 
times better instructed tactically than they are in the 
Militia, but the Militia have a great many things todo 
that the Volunteers have not to do, and also there is the 
question of discipline, which is very much impressed 
upon the Militia, and is, of course, never tried in the 
Volunteers, 

. To what do you attribute the excellence in this 
tical instruction of some of the Volunteer battalions ? 
—I think it is perhaps because it is going on in a small 
way all the year round for one thing. The ofticers are 
able to do it in the evenings, when they are all together, 
I think the otticers take a great deal of in- 


and so on. 
terest in it. 
4963, As to the training of the Militia officer, you only 


see him I suppose during the training period !—Yes. 
4964, How much of that time is devoted to tactical in- 
strnetion proper ?--[t varies very much xecording to the 
circumstances, but he has a week [ should think. 
4965. What form does that instruction take ?—Prac- 
tical as well as by lectures and so on. 
4966. Who lectures to the subaltern officer—the 
adjutant ?—Either the adjutant or the commanding 
otfiver or the major ; it depends on who is the best person 
to deliver the lecture or who has time. 


4967. The captain I suppose is responsible for the Colonel Lord 
Algernon 


training of his own company !—Yes, largely. 

: 4968. And for their tactical instruction ?—Largely. 
es. 

4969. Do you inspect your captains to keep them up to 

the work? Do you make any formal inspection of each 

company ?--No, I know perfectly well what they are 

capable of doing. 

4970. But you do not make a record of each officer in 
any way 1—No, I know them perfectly well from year to 
year: I know exactly all about them. 

_ 4971. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Is the time of your train- 
ing the most suitable !— Yes, it is now. 

4972. You would not get any more men if it was 
altered 1—No, but it is very important, I think, that it 
should be made exactly to suit the battalions, that is one 
of the difticulties about the brigading. 

4973. We have had complaints of that. You mentioned 
that you had spoken to the commanding otticers of your 
brigade and that they thought nothing more could be 
got out of the Volunteers /—Yes. 

4974, Did they in the course of conversation say any- 
thing about extra pay, and whether that would have any 
effect /—It may have been mentioned, but I do not re- 
member accurately what was said. 

4975. Are they out for six or seven days 1—Neven days, 
but they do not come in till late the first day, and the 
last day they go out very early, so that practically it only 
means five days. 

41976. (Lreut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Where did you serve 
when imoblised?— First at Portsmouth and then at 


Malta. 
4977. I should like to ask you a question as to the 
numbers. You are pretty full in numbers !—Yes, fairly. 


4978, Is there any special circumstance in your 
battalion that accounts for that /—Not that I know of, 
except that I rather adopted a different kind of recruit- 
ing from what I tried before. 

4979. Will you explain that 7—My head-quarters are 
not at the depot ; I have separate head-quarters, and 
they used to send the sergeants out, and if a sergeant 
was a good recruiter he was kept out ; they do not like 
recruiting, and the result was that only one or two re- 
cruited at all, and the others did nothing in order to be 
brought home, whereas, I brought a man back the 
moment he got twenty recruits and sent out the next 
man. 

4980. When you say you brought him back, have you 
power as commanding otticer to do that !—Yes. 

4981. Have you at the present time 1—Yes, I got leave 

to do that from the officer commanding the district 
depot. 
4982. Independently of him 1—Yes, he said, provided 
I gave him the non-commissioned ofticers he wanted at 
the depét of the regimental district, I might use the 
remainder as I liked in recruiting. 

4983. Do you place them where vou like, and with- 
draw them when you like ?—Yes, the result is that I got 
over 600 recruits, hut a good many were absentees, partly 
due to the fact that there was extremely bad weather, 
and, therefore, they thought it better not to come under 
canvas, and they disappeared. I got over 400, however. 

4984. How long have you had that system in force }— 
I tried that this year for the first time. 

4985. You had no difficulty in arranging that with the 
omer commanding the regimental district /—None at 
all. 
4986, Do you think that taking it in your own hands 
and disposing of the recruiting sergeants as you like has 
had the etfect of increasing the numbers !—L am quite 
sure it would inercase the numbers if commanding 
ofticers of Militia got carte blanche to do their own 
recruiting. 

4987. In your battalion T gather from what you have 
said that most of your men are employed at large works } 
—Yes, on Tyneside. 7 

4988, Will you kindly explain the paragraph in your 
printed statement here.“ Army oflicers, as a rule, are 
totally ignorant of the Militia force.” What were you 
thinking of in particular when you wrote that ?—I thiak 
otticers on the Staff of the Army, unless they have been 


brought in contact with the Militia at some time of 
their serviee—I do not mean the Head-quarters Staff at 


the War Office, but | mean the Army Corps statl, and 
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About a month or six weeks. 


6064: And then you shed your old and comparatively 
inefficient non-commissioned officers, and replaced them 
by much better men and that made a considerable 
difference in the regiment {—Yes. 


5065. Those old non-commissioned officers you got rid 
of were old “ volunteer ” sergeants 1—Yes. 


6066. Did those men drop into the ranks !— Yes. 


pooh And other men were promoted in their places? 
—tles. 


6068, That is to say you had in the regiment the 
material for making good non-commissioned officers, but 
they had not accepted the position until they found 
they were in for a prolonged stay at Malta 1—Yes. 


5069. Then you got the best men to come forward and 
work 1—Yes. 


5070. And the effect on the regiment was immediate 
you say 1—Yes, very marked. 

71. How long after that do you think the regiment 
was practically in an efficient condition for fighting ?-- 
It is very difficult to say, but of course the regiment 
went on improving until it was disembodied. 


5072. Do you think the last day it was better. than 
the last day but one ?—Yes, I think so, certainly. 


5073. That each day added to the efficiency of the 
regiment (—Certainly, but of course the non-cou- 
missioned officers’ ranks were always weak ; they are 
not equivalent to the non-commissioned officers of 
the Lime, and after embodiment for a certain 
time members of the permanent staff were 
invalided home, and at last the regiment became a 
skeleton, and one man had to pay two companies and 
so on. That was the effect of course of the enormous 
wastage that wus going on throughout the Army, and 
there was nobody to supply the places of the permanent 
staff. Iam afraid that would abvays be a danger in the 
Militia, 

6074, And you did not find your volunteer non- 
commissioned officer was capable of taking the position 
and doing the duty of the permanent staff?—He could 
not have paid a company and that sort of thing. 

5075. For disciplinary purposes?—For disciplinary 
purposes he became pretty good. 

5076. But you still think you must rely on a 
considerable number of Army trained non-commissioned 
officers in order to maintain the efficiency of the 
regiment 1—Certainly. 

6077. Even after it has been out for some time 1—Cer- 
tainly. 

5078. You say you recommend that officers should ‘be 
allowed to take up more courses at Hythe, and sig- 
nalling and so forth : Do you think they would be able 
to give time for that in addition to their six weeks time 
taken up in training ?—If the time of tha course suited 
their convenience. 


5079. You think your officers having regard to the 
classes from which you draw them would be able to give 
up two periods in some years extending over six weeks 
or a month 1— Yes, I think so, certainly, if it came just 
at the time when they had free time at their disposal. 
The difficulty is that so many of these courses just come 
at the time that is most inconvenient and the men can- 
not get away. 

5080. What amount of training do your officers on 
joining go through at the present time !—They get the 
sixty-three days with the recruits, 

5081. They do not go to the depot at all’—No. I will 
not say not at all—I prefer their going for the sixty-three 
days, and I nearly always make it arule that they go for 
preliminary drill and to do their sixty-three days, some- 
times I have had them attached to one of our own line 
battalions. 

5082. In addit’on to that ?—No, instead of that, 

5083. But they do not get more than sixty-three days 
under any circumstances 1—No, you could not draw pay 
for them for more than that. 

5084, Would you like them to do more 1—I do not 
think an officer could give up the time for it, a young 
officer joining is in the middle of his education. 


5085. If it were possible to get young fellows to go in’ 


for a more prolonged training do you think it would 
have a good effect upon the regiment {—I think the offi- 
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cer, of course, would become more efficient and know his 
work better. Pay he 


5086. Do you think any monetary inducement ‘would 
get men to go in for a more prolonged training {—For 
these courses do you mean or a general training 


5087. Either the one or the other ?—I do not think 
money would have ary effect upon joining, but I think 
if they were paid during the time they went through 
those courses that would have an effect. 


5088. Now they are only paid for certain of them !— 
Now they are only paid for training and Hythe, but all 
these courses they should he paid for. The present 
allowance that the Militia officer receives is four shil- 
lings messing as well as his pay. 


5089. And in that way you think the efficiency of the 
regiment would be considerably improved 1—I think it 
would. 


5090. Because you think a considerable number’ of 
your officers would go in for such courses ?—I think 0, 
and I think it would enable the commanding offiér' to 
encourage it and discourage the others who woutd'tot 
go in for them. . 


5091. You have nv objection to Line officers taking the 
command of Militia battalions1—No. I think for the 
mounted officers’ ranks ex-Army men are valuable, but I 
should not like to see it invariably carried out. 


5092. Not as an absolute rule; but if there is nof in 
the corps a man thoroughly efficient to perform the 
duties of what you call the mounted officers, it would be 
better to get an ex-Line officer to take the position t-- 
Yes, and I think it is very important that they should 
be connected with the county if possible. 


5093. (Karl cf March.) There is one question I should 
like to ask you. What effect do you think liability to 
forcign service would have on recruiting for the Militia? 
—I think if it means that the regiment might be called 
out at any moment, not in the case of imminent national 
danger, to go abroad, it would have a very bad effect on 
recruiting. You see liability for foreign service is a 
little vague. It might mean that some four or five regi- 
ments are wanted, and the Militia might be called upon 
to go abroad, and [ think that would have a bad effect, 
because it would be so very uncertain. 


5094. (Sir Ralph Knor.) You really think that they 
should only be required to go abroad to meet a con- 
siderable emergency, and that then they would be all 
willing to volunteer 1—Yes, and therefore I think it is 
unnecessary that they should be held liable by the terms 
of their enlistment. 


5095. And that may deter them from enlisting _—Yes. 


6096. (Earl of March.) I see in the statement you put 
in you think that officers would not take a commission 
for fear of being called upon to go abroad 1—I know I 
have had officers say to me, years ago, before we were 
embodied ; “I must go; 1 cannot go in for embodi- 
ment.” That meant embodiment for going abroad. That 
was when the Special Service section was started. 


5097. Have you not also come across officers who 
looked forward to the prospect of embodiment {—Yes, 
I have ; and I would encourage those men by trying to 
get them military employment ; and in the event of a 
war, of course, I have here suggested we shwuld send 
out 100 men under their own ofticers. They would be 
the men who would go, and they would be the men who 
would make themselves most etticient. 


5098. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) On the lines of the 
Volunteer companies that went to South Africa }—Seme- 
thing like that. 

5099. (Harl of March.) Would you like the present 
conditions of enlistment kept pretty much as they are in 
that way t—Yes, I think so, My idea would be that the 
Militia should step into the place of the Line upon & war 
being declared, and take up the whole of the duties. 


5100. With the Regular battalions being out of the 
country, the Militia battalions should be able to take up 
their duties 1—Yes, and if necessary to supplement them 
hy 100 men as I put here—feed them, recruiting them- 
selves to that amount, and so on. 

5101. In that case you would keep your establishment 
the sae ?—Yes. 

5102, You would not be inclined to keep a super- 
numerary establishment of men to go abroad }—That 
would be like the Militia Reserve ? . 
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5103. Yes ?--I do not see any harm in it. 

5104. Except that the Militia Reserve was part of our 
establishment. I am suggesting an establishment in 
excess of the ordinary regimental establishment /—Yes, 
I do not see any objection to that at all. 

5105. It would be getting near the special service 
section 1—Yes. 

5106. Then if the Militia battalion is to step into the 
shoes of the Line battalion as soon as it leaves the coun- 
try, you would not be satisfied with the present amount 
of efficiency of the Militia 1—It would grow of course 
upon embodiment. 

5107. It would grow but when they first came to hand 
they would be very much in the same state as they were 
before embodiment ?--Yes, they would be. 

5108. If a Jarge number of the Militia battalions were 
called upon suddenly to act as a Field Army in this 
country against, not a fancied, but an actual enemy, you 
would not like to be mixed up with them unless they 
had 8 good deal more training than they have been in 
the habit of getting !—No, I do not think I should, but 
I do not see how that difficulty is to be overcome with 
an auxiliary force. I think that the mere fact of its being 
an auxiliary force makes it not so good as a regular force, 
and I do not see how you are to get over that ditticulty. 

5109. Under Treeent circumstances the auxiliary force 

ly carry out the meaning of the word 


does not actual 
“auxiliary.” I take it “auxiliary” means to help t— 


No. 
5110, And in this case I am afraid it would be more of 


a hindrance ?—I cannot say ; of course regiments did go 
straight out to Africa immediately on embodiment. 

5111. Yes, but they were a long while before they were 
called upon for any serious work, I think ?-I suppose 
that it is not likely that the Militia would be called upon 
to meet an army in this country without some warning. 


5112. (Sir Ralph Knox.) What warning would you 
ask for ?—I cannot say, but it seems to me perfectly clear 
that if the force is not to be permanently embodied you 
cannot expect it to be as efficient as those troops who are 


permanently embodied. 

5113. How soon would you be relieved of any hesita- 
tion or nervousness as to using them for an attack? Do 
you think a regiment is very much improved say in 
three or four months —Very much, but then it is not 
equivalent to a Line regiment; nothing could make it 
equivalent to a Line regiment. 

5114. A “Line regiment.” I am glad to say, nowadays 
means a body half of which has been drilling up to the 
last day and the other half have been three or four years in 
the Reserve ; the fact that they have been three or four 
years in the Reserve takes some of the polish off them 
does it not !—Yes, but they are men who have thoroughly 


learnt their work. 

5115. How long do you think it takes a man to 
thoroughly learn his work—that is to say, acquire a know- 
Jedge of the thing !—He must be embodied Jike a Regular 
soldier and kept at it for whatever term of service the 
country decides, three or five years, or whatever it may 
be. If he is only trained for a certain portion of the 
year, he cannot be as efficient as a man who is trained 


tor the whole. 

5116. But you can learn your work in a shorter time 
surely tI do not think so, 

5117. Supposing a man has learnt to shoot, he simply 
practises again the next year because he has learnt the 
shooting 1—But he will not shoot so well as a man who 
has gone on shooting all the time, and in the same way 
the soldier instructed all day long in his military duties 
must be more ettivient than a man who is instructed in 
those military duties only for a certain number of days 
in the year. 

5118. To the extent that it is going over and over 
again the same thing, surely the learning is not involved ; 
if he has learnt the thing he knows it !—Perhaps I am 
using the wrong word in saying learning it ; I should say 
in performing his duty. 

. 5119. (Chatrman.) T do not see that it is reafly an 
inconsistency : there is a slight inconsistency ; but he 
asked you about six months training for the Militia 
recruit, and you thought three months would be 
sufficient. and after the three months you would 
be possibly muddling his mind. L have no doubt 
you meant that the training to keep it up must be per- 
manent. You rather snegest by that, that the three 
months might teach the man !--Yes, in the Militia 
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twenty-seven days you are working at high pressure; Colonel Lord 
Algernon 


every man and every officer is working at high pressure ; 
you cannot keep that up much more than six weeks, and M. 


the recruit by the time he has done his sixty-three days 
14 July, 1903. 


and his month's training is pretty well tired out. 
Upon a regiment being embodied it goes upon a regular 
system, there is not so much pressure, and it is regular 
continuous instruction, although carried on for any 
number of months, and therefore of course the in- 
struction is greater without the same amount of over 
pressure. 

5120. (Harl of March). In a Militia regiment, as a 

tule, every man gets three drills a day; he gots the 
early drill under the adjutant, and the commanding 
ofticer’s drill ut ten o'clock, and the field ofticer in the 
afternoon !—Yes, besides the other camp work he has 
to do. 
5121. I think what you meant just now was, that 
given a certain standard of efficiency asx represented by 
the Line battalion there ia only one way of getting that— 
there is only one road to that. result 1—Yes, and that is 
the same road as the Line battalion has taken. 

5122. What do you think is the effect of reeruiting 
for the Army as regards drill on enlistment and _prelimi- 
nary drill ?—I think more men go to the army from 
drilling on enlistment. 

5123. If preliminary drill was made compulsory to 
some extent you think that would help to fill the ranks 
of the Militia It would fill the ranks of the Militia, 
certainly, and perhaps it might interfere a little with 
the recruiting for the army, but not very much. 

5124. You think a man really bent on the Army would 

‘o there 1—He would go there afterwards, and he might 

asked to volunteer at the end of the training, but I 
know practically that the men do not like their drill on 
enlistment in a great many regiments at all. 

5125. (Sir Ralph Knor.) Is it the men or the com- 
manding officers, do you think 1—The men; there is 
only a certain class which will do it at all; the best 
class of men will not do it. 

5126. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Do your menonenlist- 
ment go into barracks ?—Yes, but I get very few ; they 
are looked down upon by the Line recruits, they are put 
into the same barrack rooms with the Line recruits ; 
their whole uniform, and everything else is different ; 
the Line recruit gets a lot of clothiny, while they only 
get part-worn clothing; they are nobody's child, and 
very often they are absolutely uninstructed. 

5127. They have to do quite their share, if not more, of 
the fatigues !—That is about all they do. 

5128. (Earl of March.) The clothing question is one 

that has been a grievance in the Militia for a long while ? 
—Yes. 
5129. And it has not become any less accentuated by 
the means that have been adopted since the conclusion 
of the war !—It is worse, I think, because, I think, that 
their first coat should be turned into a part-worn coat is 
very objectionable. 

5130. Putting aside the quextion of the men getting 
stale under the work, do you think when a man enlist- 
for the Militia—of course yours is rather an exceptional 
regiment, and you have much more of the artizan class 
than a great many regiments, have you not!—Yes, I 
think I have. 

5131. But do you think when a man enlists for the 
Militia he does not care very much whether he comes up 
for three months or for six. Do you think he looks as 
far ahead as that 1—No ; taking the ordinary Militiaman 
throughout the country, Ido not think he does; it was 
more the instruction 1 was thinking of. You would 
have to slacken him down a great deal if you got him 
for six months. You could not go on with the three 
drills a day, and all that kind of thing. 

5132. But instruction imparted more leisurely would 

robably take deeper root than what is crammed in ?— 

es. 
5133, (Chatrman.) And the six months of discipline 
with less training would probably be better than three 
months’ discipline with more training? Yes. 

5134, (Earl of March.) [ suppose you agree that one 
of the main factors to bring success in a resiment is 
discipline (—Yesx, that is why I think the instruction of 
the Militia is valuable, because 1 think it is a founda- 
tion upon which you ean build. 

5135, Would you recommend three permanent. staff 
non-commissioned officers per company or only a sutli- 
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cient number to ensure you always having two'—A 
sufficient number to ensure my having two would be 
enough, but I think you would want about three to 
bring that about. 

5136. Do you think there would be work enough for 
the third during the non-training 1—It struck me he might 
return to his regiment; they might be lent from the 
regiment for the training. 

5137. Then you would equally want to keep him on 
embodiment !—Yes. 

5138. Then either the Militia battalion or the Line 
battalion is a non-commissioned officer short '—Yes, it 
would be that. 

6139. (Sir Ralph Knox.) You would increase the 
establishment of the Line regiment for the purpose 
really {You could do that ; I was thinking only as a 
means of employing the men during the non-training 
period. 

5140. (Lteut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) During the training 
you consider you are decidedly short with only two !— 

es. 


5141. For regimental purposes and all sorts of pur- 
poses at Malta you must have been perpetually short ? 
—Yes, we were so short there that if a non-commissioned 
officer on the permanent staff misconducted himself 
there was no power of doing anything, because we could 
not get on without him. 


5142. You did not dare confine him 1—We could 


not try him, or we should not have got anyone 
at all. 


5143. (Earl of March.) I suppose when you went 
out to Malta you soon found out if they took any 
advantage of educational possibilities in barracks ; had 

ou a school 1—Yes, and I think only about two did— 

think only two or three non-commissioned officers took 
advantage of it. 


5144. Any of the men 1—No, but I had very few men ; 
you see I was embodied in batches, and I had really 
very few men in barracks. 


5145, Had you a school at Malta 1—Yes, and I do not 
think there they took advantage of it at all. I can 
hardly say; one or two corporals may have done 
80. 


5146, Speaking generally, not unly on the question of 
arranging recruiting, but you would like the com- 
manding officer of the battalion to be really the 
commanding officer in many other ways besides !—Yes. 


5147. Which at present he is not {That is so. 


6148. He takes the responsibility, but he is not 
allowed to carry things out according to his own view 1— 
No. 


5149. About brigading, would you brigade once in three 
years or twice Once in three years I think is best. 


5150. (Chatrman.) In your own county !—I would 
train in my own county for two years, and then go away 
somewhere entirely different. 


5151. Would you object to being brigaded_in your 
own county every year !—Not so much; but I do not 
think there is much object in brigading. 


5152. (The Earl of March.) The commanding 
officer would have his battalion for two years running— 
or two out of three, anyhow !—Yes. 


5153. During which he could have more chance of 
getting them through their company training, and that 
company training could be applied to what extent was 
required when he was brigaded !—Yes. 


5154. Because I daresay you will agree with me 
that the rank and file of a Militia battalion learn next 
to nothing in brigade ?—Nothing. 

5155. The commanding officer is the only one who 
benefits ; the company officer learns a certain amount, 
but to the rank and file it isin many cases waste of 
time 7—-Yes ; and I would use that one month in the 
third year when they are brigaded entirely for tactical 
operations and things of that sort, for which the batta- 
lion would be prepared in the two years they were left 
at home. 


5156. And as to musketry, you think on the present 
system the money is—I was going to say more or less, but 
itis really more than less wasted !—'There is no chance 
of correcting anything; you have to shoot in any 
weather, and you cannot really make any improvement in 
the bad shots, and so on. There is no prepartion by rifle 
exercises or Morris Tube firing, or anything of that sort, 
and itis all hurricd and scrambled through—and must be. 
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5157. Did you have any opportunity at Malta of seein 
any of those miniature ranges which Lord Grenfeli hed 
put up ?—The Morris Tube ranges ? 


5158. No, he had some ranges put up in the ditches at 
some of the forts!—I do not think we used them; I 
remember some of the forts had them, and we may have 
used them, but Ido not know. I managed to get two 
trained soldier’s courses through at Malta, and that did 
a great deal, and I think the result of it is still seen. 


5159. The musketry instruction your battalion got 
at Malta is still bearing fruit ?--I think so, although 
of course I have very few men now left comparatively. 


5160. What made most of your men go when they 
came back t -1 do not know at all. 


5161. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Were they not like the officers, 
they had had enough of it?--I think so, partly; but 
we were not training last year, and there were a good 
many time-expired men too. 


5162. (Earl of March.) You think that the effects of a 

ear off will take men out of the Militia ?--Yes, and it 

has lost a lot of recruits too; there were men who were 
recruited who never came up. 


5163. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Have none of those 
enlisted ‘—I think a great many have done s0, but old 
hands have drifted away too; I never had so many 
absentees. 


5164. You have not had time to trace them yet; do 
you think it will be found that many of them have 
enlisted 1—I do not think so necessarily ; I think they 
may have gone away altogether. I heard the other day 
of a man who had gone and settled in South Africa. 


5165. (Earl of March.) You do not 
generally through your county 1~No, 
it did not answer. 


5166. Do you think there are men in the county to 
come 1—I do not think so, because I once sent sergeants 
to all the populous places, and hoped we should do some- 
thing, but we never got anybody. 

5167. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) You do not attempt to 
get anyone from the country districts1—No, I took a 
march through the country districts one year and thought 
that would do good, but it did not. 


5168. You can apreciate the difficulty of a battalion 
which recruits entirely in country districts /—Yes. 

5169. (Afr, Spenser Wilkinson.) You have expressed 
the opinion in the Memorandum which we have that 
there should be at each Army Corps headquarters a 


separate department of the staff for the Militia, com- 
posed of Militia officers 1—Yes. 


5170. Would you extend that to the central adminis- 
tration also? I will put it in this way: Has it ever 
come to your notice that things are settled for the 
Militia at or by the War Office, which appear to you to 
be settled with an insufficient knowledge ot the way in 
which, in fact,a Militia battalion is worked !—Yes, I 
think I have seen such things, but, upon seeing the In- 
spector-General of Auxiliary Forces, I always found that 
any suggestion one made or any instance one pointed out 
where things did not work ‘well was considered and 
sometimes altered, if it could be. I think it is not at 
the War Office, but upon the local statf that the state 
of things I complain of exists. 


5171. At the present moment you are under the re- 
gimental district !—Yes. 

5172. You do not like the regimental district 1In 
what way under it? Do you mean the permanent staff! 
The oftiver commanding the regimental district has 
great control, or practically complete control, of the per- 
manent staff during the non-training period. 


5173, When your Militia battalion is training, you 
are generally brigaded. Now, who commands the brigade! 
—The otlicer commanding the regimental district, this 
year, but it does not always follow; I have been 
brigaded very often under all sorts of otticers. 


5174. The War Office idea is generally to have the 


Hecumeutal District otticer, is it not !—I do not know at 
all. 


5175. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) You spoke of the other 
county Militia, the Garrison Artillery. Do you know 
whether they are recruited mostly in Berwiek-on-Tweed 
and the northern part of your county !—I do not know; 
I think a great many come from Newcastle. 

5176, There was a most extraordinary number of re- 
cruits in May, 247 ?—Yes, they are recruiting very We 
indeed ; but I know nothing at all about them. 
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THIRTEENTH DAY. 


Wednesday, 15th July, 1903. 


PRESENT : 
Colonel THE Eart or Manca, C.B,, (in the Chair). 


Lieut.-General The Lorp Grenre.t, G.C.B. 

G.C.M.G, LL.D. ne : 
The Rt. Hon, Sir RatpH Henry Knox, K.C.B. 
plier General Sir CoLermpce Grove, K.C.B. 
Colonel O’CALLAGHAN-WESTROPP. : 


Mr. W. Jounson Gattoway, 


5177. (Chatrman.) You are a partner in the firm of 
Galloway's of Manchester {—I am. 

5178. And it is in that capacity that we have asked 
you to come here to-day. The points we wanted to 
ascertain are first, to what extent employers of labour 
are inconvenienced by releasing men in their employ 
who are Volunteers. May I ask first, have you any 
Militiamen in your employ, as well as Volunteers t--Yes, 
a few, not many. 

5179. We will take them first then: do you find any 
difficulty in letting them go for their ainual training 1 
Yes, very great difticulty, but I think our Militiamen are 
mostly unskilled labourers, and therefore they are more 
easy to replace and bring back than skilled labourers 


are. 
5180. Do you know at all what sort of number of 
Militiamen you employ {—Very few, but I could not tell 
you exactly. 

5181. About twenty or twenty-five 1—Yes, at the very 
outside, if as many as that; I should not think there 
are as many as that, and I would say about a dozen ; 
but I am speaking roughly. I thought it was more with 
regard to Volunteers I was to speak, and I refreshed 
my memory with regard to that point. 

5182. At any rate you employ a very small number of 
Militiamen 1—A very small number. 

5183. And they are drawn from a class which you find 
it comparativeiy easy to replace !—Yes, I weuld not like 
to say—and, of course, the Commission knows much 
better than I do—what class the Militiamen as a whole 
are drawn from, and I am only speaking so far as our 
own works are concerned. I think if we had skilled 
workmen who wanted to get off for twenty-eight days, 
which I think the training is, it would raise very great 
difficulties, and 1 donot know how we should manaze it. 
In the case of the unskilled labourers, as I say, it is 
somewhat easier to replace them, but [ can see very great 
difficulties if we had any quantity of skilled labour to 
let off for twenty-eight days. 

5184, What sort of number of men do you employ 1— 
A considerable number. 

6185. What proportion of them would be Volunteers ? 
—I should think about a sixth. 

5186. And mostly skilled labour 1—Oh yes, all sorts. 
I would not say “mostly,” as [ think it is pretty evenly 
distributed between all classes of labour. 

5187. What line did your firm adopt during the war 
with regard to Vounteers ?—DVo you mean volunteering 
for the war? 

6188. What did you do during the war with men who 
vounteered !—They were all allowed to go, and places 
were found for every one of them when they came back. 

5189, Men who went out with what vere called the 
Service Companies !—Yes. 

5190. There may have been some employed other- 
wise, I daresay. Had you any men employed in_ the 
Post Oftice, for instance !--I could not tell you. I did 
not inquire as to the details of their employment. I 
know, when the war waa on, we told all the men who 
went that they should have their places found when 
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they came back. I know that instructions were given 
that that should be done, and when I got your letter I Johnson 
made inquiries as to whether those instructions had been (rudloway, 
carried out, and I found that they had, and that every MP. 
man who went to the war and came back--and I am, 
thankful to say most of them did come back--had his 5 July, 1903. 
place found for him. 

5191. Do you know what number that was !--I could 
not say, but it was something like thirty or forty. 


5192. In peace time, with regard to their attendance 
at Volunteer camps, have you any difficulty in letting 
your men away then? I suppose I may take it that to 

et men out of your works at all is a difficulty 1--Of 
course it is. On the other hand, for the Volunteer camps 
in Lancashire (and I am Honorary Colonel of a Volun- 
teer Corps myself), they all go out in Whit-week for 
eight days. Ido not know how many days they have to 
do now, but the eight days during which the camps are 
open are in Whit-week, and we shut down our works 
practically for Whit-week.. 

5193. The latter part of Whit-week is more especially 
a holiday than the earlier part !—Yes, in Lancashire. ° 

5194. The Manchester Races are held during that 
week 1--I thought your lordship would probably know 
that. 

5195. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) What corps do they 
belong to!—1 am Honorary Colonel of the 3rd Lanca- 
shire Engineers, but we have men belonging to all corps. 


5196. (Chairman.) Is there a weekly half-holiday at 


your works !—Oh, yes. 
5197. Is that on the Saturday ?—On the Saturday ; 
work fifty-three hours now, they begin at 9 o'clock 


the 
on Stonday morning, and stop at 12 o'clock on Saturday. 


5198. With regard to the other large employers of 
labour in and about Manchester, did they adopt the 
same line you did with regard to the Volunteers ?— 


During the war ? 

5199. Yes ?—I think so, but, of course, I cannot speak 
definitely for anybody except myself. There are 
other employers of labour who hold different views alto- 
gether from my own with regard to Volunteering. 


5200. Probably there are some men in your regiment 
who are employed by other large employers of labour ?— 
Yes, in my regiment, the Engineers, they come from all 
the engineering firms abcut Manchester ; in fact, some 
come as far as from Preston. 

5201. Speaking as a Volunteer now, do you find any 
ditticulty in getting those men away to camp [—Not the 
least in Whit-week ; Lut we should have very great 
ditticulty if it were for a longer period of time than it is 
now. 

5202. I was going to ask you that: you look upon the 
present attendance in camp as the utmost that you, ar 
an employer of labour, could afford to spare the men for ! 
—Well, ves, it is really ; of course in Lancashire, as pro- 
bably you know there are other holidays than Whit- 
week ; for instance, in our district there are Ashton 
Wakes and Oldham Wakes, which take place in August 
and September and, indeed, we shut our branch works 
or boiler yard down for another whole week during Ash 
tun Wakes, and, therefore, | think, so far as the builer 
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yard is concerned, there would be no difficulty in the 
men going to aly for another week at another time, 
that is, if you could get the men to go. 


5203, At what time of the year is this other holiday 
you speak of {—In August and September; the date 
varies, but it is towards the end of August or the 
beginning of September. 

5204. I gather from what you say that you would not 
see your way to spare your men for a fortnight on end ? 
—Oh, no, we could not do it. Our men get quite a fort- 
night off during the year, and if you could undertake 
that all our men, whether Volunteers or not, should take 
their fortnight on end and should not go out at Christ- 
mas and Easter, and other times, we would not inind 
giving them a continuous fortnight, that is providin, 
they worked the rest of the time, but I think you woul 
find that very difficult to carry out. 


5205. Provided they made it up, you mean 1—Yes. 


5206. Putting aside your views on that, do you think 
from what you know of the Volunteers themselves that 
they would undertake another week in camp ?—I think 
some would and some would not. 


5207. There is not a general opinion on the subject 1— 
No, I should say that the opinion would be very divided 
upon that. 


5208. (Lord Grenfell.) They would have to give uj 
the whole of their holiday if they did that?—I am afrai 
perhaps I did not make myself quite clear; you see, if 
you take Christmas, any employer of labour will tell you 
that the Christmas holidays are supposed to be Christ- 
mas Day and Bank holiday ; but our men do not take 
two days, they take three or four days always, and the 
work is disorganised generally for the best part of four 
or five days. Very much the same thing happens at 
Easter. It was hardly a practical suggestion, but what 
I suggested was that if those two times could be put 
together and you could get the men to take that at the 
end of their other week of Volunteer camp and get them 
to work during the holiday time, speaking as an em- 
ployer of labour I would be quite willing to fall in with 
their wishes, but I don’t thixk it a practical suggestion. 
I would like to say, Lord March, if 1 might, that as 
employers of labour we do feel—in fact I have spoken to 
many employers of labour and I know they hold the 
same view as I do with regard to this matter—that the 
Government ask us, rightly, no doubt, to do the 
maximum we can for the Volunteers, but on the other 
hand the Government themselves do the minimum they 
can for the employers. We have several instances in 
our own firm of Government Depertinents having con- 
tracts to give out, and instead of remembering that we 
have done something to help them, they have passed 
us over perhaps for a half per cent. or one per cent. and 
have given us no consideration over and above those 
employers who do nothing for them, and the employer is 

iven very little encouragement to assist the Government 
in such matters ; in fact what he does he does entirely 
from patriotism and gets—I do not say no thanks but 
no return. 


5209. (Chatrman.) Do you know if there are any 
cases of employers not engaging men because they are 
Volunteers 1—I have heard of them, but I do not know 
it of my own knowledge. 

5210. Then with regard to your officers, have you any 
difticulty in getting officers !—You are speaking now as 
a Volunteer 1 

5211. Yes.—To get the right kind of officer there is 
very great difficulty. 

5212. Is your battalion up to strength with regard to 
officers now }-—No ; of course, on the other hand, I should 
say we are only just recently formed and we are not up 
to strength as regards men or officers, 


5213. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Is that the Engineer 
corps Yes. 


5214. (Chatrman.) You would hardly be in a position, 
L suppose, to say what amount could be exacted from 
the otticer of a Volunteer regiment in the way of 
attendance in addition to what he does now ?—That 
would entirely depend on the officer; some officers 
could give a great deal more than others. You can get 
a great deal more out of some officers than out. of 
others ; one officer is much more occupied with other 
things in life than another. 

5215, As to the class your officers are drawn from, 
have they a fair amount of leisure 1-—That varies again ; 
for instance, [ know during the war we were unable to 
get an adjutant from the Engineers, as they could not 
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spare us an officer, and one of our officers undertook the 
work ; he was a very competent officer, and did the 
work extraordinarily well, but he really could not go on, 
as he had not the time to give to it. Now, on the other 
hand, there were one or two officers in the corps, who 
might have have done it, whom the colonel thought 
hardly competent to do it, and there are all sorts of 
difficulties of that kind. 

5216. (Str Ralph Knox.) Have you a large number of 
young people employed in your works? At what agedo 
they generally come to you1-—We have four or five 
generations in our works, I am glad to say. 

5217. But a good number of them join as lads ?— 
Oh, yes. 

5218. Of fifteen or sixteen or even younger ?—Even 
younger than that, when they have passed the 
standards. 

5219. And those who join the Volunteers do so about 
seventeen ?—-It depends 


5220. As they are attracted, as it were 1—Quite. 


5221. But they are generally young men at all events 
who join ?--Yes, taking them as a rule. 

5222. It appears that when they go to camp they do 
not interfere in any way with your works, because they 
take your holiday time ; you shut down then ?—Yes, 
but on the other hand you must remember we have 
always breakdown wor oing on—in fact the 
holiday time is rather our hardest for breakdown work, 
and therefore sometimes it is very inconvenient, as men 
may go out in the holiday week as Volunteers and we 
might—— 

5223. Call them back?—We never do that, but we 
might be very glad to have them. 


5224. You do incur inconvenience even under your 
present arrangement, which is, apparently, a liberal 
arrangement ?—Yes. 


5225, Supposing we had to extend the time of their 
drill and instruction, would you prefer that the men 
should, as it were, leave work for a prolonged time, 
practically once for all, or that they should go out 

riodically for comparatively short periods ?!—I quite 
ollow you, but I do not think it would be possible for 
us to arrange our works ao as to allow our men to go for 
a longer period than they go at present. 


§226. (Lord Grenfell.) Unless they gave up those 
other two holidays !—Yes, but as I said, Lord Grenfell, 
I do not think that is practical; I am sure you have 

eat knowledge, and I have some little knowledge, of 

uman nature, and I do not think Jack, as a rule, will 
work while there is play going on. 


5227. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Supposing it was absolutely 
necessary that they should have this additional training, 
do you not think that arrangements would be made 

enerally throughout the country to admit of it Well, 


can only say 1 do not know how it could be done at 
the present time. 


5228. Supposing very strong powers were taken and 
they had to come out at a certain time, do you think 
that would very considerably disarrange the work 
throughout the country ?7--Iam quite certain it would, 


5229. Young men join you at fourteen and fifteen 
years of age, and then supposing it was decided that the 
men should come out at twenty years of age and drill 
for a certain period, even so short a period as six 
months, you say that would disorganise your business, 
and the business ot Lancashire very considerably 1—I do 
not quite know how we should. carry on our business 
without our workmen for six months. 


5230. Lam taking only those who come to a certain 
age ; you would have all the boys that were younger and 
you would have all the men that were older !—You 
mean now that all men between sixteen and twenty 
should be called out for six months in the year. 


5231. No; not six months in the year, but for one 
period of six months 7—Just once in their lives? 


5232. Yes; once in their lives, supplemented by 
shorter periods afterwards ?—All that means interfer- 
ing with employers of labour, and I feel bound re- 
spectfully to say that employers of labour are not 
philanthropic institutions ; we find it very difficult to 
earn our bread and butter now-a-days, and if you are 
going to disorganise the arrangements of our works to 
such an extent as you suggest, I do see very serious 
ditticulty in carrying on our business at all, especially 
if you will remember that we might be able to get men 
who would not want to go out as Volunteers. 
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6233. Supposing, tically that the volunteering 
was coin paleory, end ‘that the law of the land was to 
that men of certain ages should come out for a certain 
period every year when they reached those ages, you 
think it would considerably disorganise the labour of 
Lancashire ?—I am quite certain it would. 


5234. And raise very considerable difficulties /—I am 


quite sure it would. 
5235. Do you think those difficulties would be in- 


superable ?—I do not believe anything in this world is 


insuperable. 
5236, Is it the case that the necessity for so doing 
would have to be proved up to the hilt in order to 
warrant its being done?—I should say so, but that is 
more a political question than an eimployer’s question. 
5237. But the employers would be likely to resist it 
very strongly unless the necessity for the case were 


proved ?—I think so, certainly. 
6238. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Do your men at 
Vhitsuntide holidays 


other times besides the regular ) 
ask leave to go away for single day’s volunteering /— 


Sometimes. 
5239, You say they do not belong to one corps and 

they do not all want to go at the same time ?—That 

is so; I think they usually want to leave to fire their 


class. 
5240. Do you find any difficulty in giving them leave 


for that purpose }—We never make any difficulty ; our 
manager has instructions as far as possible to give them 
permussion. 

5241. You have about one-sixth of your men in the 
Volunteers {—Yes. 

5242. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Would it make any diffe- 


rence to you if your men in the Militia Service went out 
for six weeks or a month; I Suppose it would not if 
they are unskilled labourers ?—I should not think so ; I 
have very little experience of the Militia. 


5243. You fill up their places when they are away, of 


course 1—Of course. 

5244, Is there pny difficulty in their getting back 
again at the end of their training —No, I do not think 
80, not with the few we have. 

5245. (Chairman.) I suppose the numbers in your 
works always vary from week to week /—Yes, they vary 
with trade, of course. I do not know if it would 
interest the Commission, but we have adopted a system 
whereby we have avoided dismissing men when we are 
slack ; they work eight days a fortnight, they work four 
days on and then four days off, and then eight days 
on and then fonr days off, and we work them in 
three gangs when we are slack, and the reason is that 
the men prefer to make that arrangement among them- 
selves to a certain number being dismissed. It was 
the men’s own suggestion, and we fell in with it 


at once. 
5246. It is the Co-operative principie ?--It is really. 


5247. (Colonel Daimehor.) Are any of your employés 
officers in Volunteer corps !—No, Ido not think, as a 
matter of fact, they are ; I do not remember a single 
one at this moment, although I have just been trying to 


get one in. 

5248. Suppose they were of a class from which it is 
desirable that officers should be drawn, would they find 
difficulty in vetting away for more than eight days t-- 
Oh, no, we should have to make arrangements for 


them. 
5249. Could you make arrangements for them getting 
away for three months for a preliminary, course at the 
have had men going away 


beginning of their career ?—I 
for a month, 

5250. I mean if it was proposed that they should go 
for a longer time ?--With that class of men we should 
be able to make arrangements. 

5251. (Lieut.-Colunel Llewellyn.) Are they clerks in 
your employment 7—Yes, rather a better class man. 

5252. (Sir Ralph Knor.) Do you think generally 
there would be a willingness to allow men of that class 
in firms to go off once for a long period ?—I should think 
sv. 
5253, (Colonel Dalmahoy.) I suppose if a certain 
amount of military training at a certain age was com- 
pulsory for all it would not affect you more than it 
would affect everybody ; it would not be more hurtful to 
one firm than to another, would it }-Compulsory mili- 


tary training is a catastrophe which I bave never been 
able to contemplate. 

5254. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Have: you not a: 
number of men in Colonel Lloyu’s ede A certain 
number ; my cousin was major in Culonel Llo 


for some time. 

5255. But you have still got men in that corps 1—Do 
you mean men in the works 

5256, Yes /—Any number. 

5257. That corps now goes into camp for a fortnight ; 
it is the only corps that does?—Yes, but our men only 
go for eight days. - 

5258, What strikes me is that you do not really in- 
convenience yourselves for these Volunteers; as Sir 
Ralph Knox said you shut down for a week at Whit- 
suntide, and you say the men can go then ; of course 

o then because you are shut down ; all your 


they can f m 
men could go then !—That is exactly what I have ex- 


plained does not happen. 

5259, But you shut down your works, and of all your 
men you are not keeping on a third when ycu 
are shut down 1—It depends entirely on the breakdown 
work, and in Whit-week we may have as many as 
a third very often. 

5260. But out of the whole number of your men you 
could pro>ably replace the odd sixth who were Volun- 
teers !—Yes, we could, and do, as a matter of fact. 


5261. I mean it is not a great misfortune those people 
going away for a week when your works are shut down ¢ 
—I was not suggesting that it was; I say it causes us. 
some inconvenience, but only a certain amount. 


5262. In Lancashire, in fact, going into camp is easy in 
Whit-week, because of the general holiday 1—Quite, 
that is what I say. 

5263. And it would be hard to make it a fortnight, 
but you could let them have a week at another time on 
the same plan !—Probably you know as well as I do that 
this question of Wakes is a difficulty with employers. 


5264. I did not know you shut down for a week at 
Ashton Wakes !—We shut down at Hyde Road. 

5265. And they could §° for a week then ?—Yes, but 
I do not think they would. ° 

5266. We have two or three things we are looking at ; 
we are inclined to suspect that it might be better for 
the Volunteers if they could all go into camp for a fort- 
night every year. You think it would be difficult even in 
Lancashire to give them a consecutive fortnight 1—Yes. 

5267. But you think a fortnight in two separate weeks 
could be managed ?— Yes, I think so. 

5268. If the men would go 1~That is, if the men would 
go ; of course, you ask me all over Lancashire, but I am 
only familar with the conditions round Manchester. 


5269. I am referring to South Lancashire, and most of 
the Volunteers are there, of course —I do not quite 
know how Liverpool is affected in the way of Wakes. 

5270. Liverpool ‘has a Whit-week the same as Man- 
chester ?--Yes. 

5271. The other point is that we have been considering 
the question, as Sir Ralph Knox has said, of a compulsory 
service for every young man, and that he should go tor 
six months training when he is twenty. That really 
will not atfect anybody ; if it is compulsory tor every- 
body, every man when be got to be twen'y wouid be lost 
to his ordinary employment for six months ?--Yes, 


5272. If that happened to every man you would 
arrange for that Yes, but you are assuming that every 
man is of equal value to his employer. 

5273. No, I make no assumptions }—Obviously each 
man withdrawn from a works canvot affect another 
works in the same way, because one man may be more 
valuable than another, and therefore, if you withdraw 
the more valuable man you cause greater iuconvenie nce 
to that employer than you do to the other employer from 
whom you withdraw the less valuable man, 

5274. No; if you withdraw every man’s service, 
whether he is good, bad or indifferent, for six montns at 
a given age, on the average it must wok round pretty 
equally for everybody, because 1f you make exceptions 
they will only be exceptions for inferior physique ; aman 
who is not strong enough of course would not be taken 
under any form of compulsion and he would be let off 


--Quite so, 
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5275. You would have to accommodate yourrelves to 
that 1—I suppose we sbould. 


5276. Practically it would make no difference to you, 
would it? It would not injure you in competition with 
other people, because all the other people would be in 
same position It is very difficult to say whether it 
would or would not; we should have to have practical 
experience of it before we could tell. 


5277. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-one would there be men in such le Seat 
posts that it would be difficult to let them go ?—Oh yes, 
in the yards, skilled labour. 


5278. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) If there was some form 
of compulsory training would it affect you as much as a 
small employer! Who would suffer most from it, the 
large employer or the small employer {—That is a matter 
of opinion ; it is rather difficult to say. 


5279. Could not you make arrangem:nts more easily 
with a large staff of employees than a small employer 
could ?—Not necessarily ; it would just depend. 

5280. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) When your men go 
away for Whit-week do they get their pay from you 
all the time, or are they paid by piece work 1_-Well, I 
really could not answer that question as to how it is 
arranged in the works ; of course some of our men are 
paid a certain amount by piece work, but very few. 


5281. As to the Saturday half-holidays, when you say 
your men go and fire their class, I think you said they 
left at twelve o'clock 1--No, I said they left at twelve 
on the Saturday, but I did not say that was the only day 
they went to fire their class, because as a matter of fact 
some go on other days ; that bas arisen because there is 
very great difficulty with regard to ranges. 


5282. You would say the difficulty with regard to 
ranges has induced you to give leave on other days than 
Saturdays 1--Yes, we have had to do it when they have 
come to us, and asked us ; we have not done it when we 
could avoid it I can assure vou. 


5283. With these exceptional advantages as to leave 
given to Volunteers, as I understand it, you have done 


everything you can to give the Volunteers facilities 1-- 
es. 


5284. Have you found any difficulty amongst the men 
themselves in connection with their brother employés— 
any jealousy as against the Volunteer who may perhaps 


happen to get more Jeave than his fellow workman t— 
No, I do not think so, 


5285. (Afr. Spenser Wilkinson.) As regards Whit- 
week the Volunteers are not in a different position from 
any of the other people 1—No, the only different position 
he is in is that if there is breakdown work we might call 
on a Volunteer to do a certain amount of work, but when 
we find he is a Volunteer we pass him over and take 
somebody else in his place. 


5286. As regards pay, it does not matter whether he is 
a Volunteer or not?—No, we have an arrangement 
with our men with regard to Whit-week ; they do not 
like a week without any pay at all, and we have an en- 
tirely private arrangement, and the Volunteer does not 
suffer in the least, but is treated the same as anybody else. 


5287. (Colonel O'Callaghan-Westropp.) Do you think 
it would strengthen the hands of employers if some 
Department of the Government formed a list of em- 

loyers who were noted for giving every facility to either 
Ye unteers or Militiamen in their employment to get 
professional instruction !—I think the only thing the 
Government can do to assist us is to give us orders— 
work, 


5288, I am rather coming to that: suppose there was 
such a list, and that in the final allocation of a contract 
it was found that there were two tenders, one from a 
firm which was “black-listed,” if I may say so, for 
throwing impediments in the way of military instruc- 
tion, and the other from a firm noted for giving all 
facilities, if in such a case as that, other things being 
equal, asa matter of course the contract went to the 
firm which gave facilities for military instruction to its 
employees, do you think that would be a help to em- 
ployers of labour 7—No, I do not, for probably a different 
reason to that which you would suppose ; the reason I 
do not think so, is this, that in my experience of 
Government Departments half-a-crown difference in a 
contract would be sutticient to make them give the con- 
tract to the lower tender ; take for example a contract 
of £1000, certainly a sovereign would be quite sufficient to 
make them pass the one person over and give the tender to 
the other, and up to now they have never taken into 
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. consideration whether you have given any facilities or 


not. All I suggest is that where an employer does take 
a considerable amount of trouble to assist his Volunteers 
he might be given the advantage. I naturally want to 
sell my wares. 


5289. And therefore the obvious way, as a matter of 
business, would be first to form a list of those employers 
who did give facilities, and secondly as far as might 
reasonably be done, to give those a preference in 
Government contracts 1—Quite. 


5290. (Str Coleridge Grove.) I do not want to enter on 
a fiscal question which is a good deal agitating the 
country just now, but we do hear that foreign trade 
is competing very seriously with our own?—I know 
it. 

5291. And foreign manufactures and trades have 
to be carried on under a compulsory system 1—Quite. 


5292. Therefore this question presents itself to my 
mind. If foreign countries can manage to carry on 
trade and manufac‘ures, and to carry them on appar- 
ently with success, under a compulsory system, wh 
Great Britain should not be able to do 80 as well, 
and whether the introduction of compulsion would 
prove anything more than a temporary disturbance, 
to which the country would accommodate _ iteelf, 
after a certain period of time, and be able to work 
under as well as it does now {—Although you are not 
anxious to enter into a fiscal discussion with me, I 
should very soon enter into one with regard to com- 
pelecey. service if I followed your argument very far ; so 
ar as the employer is concerned, and speaking only 
from that point of view, I can only Sa that I a not 
know how compulsory service is dealt with by the 
employers of labour abroad, as I have never studied the 
question, but as an employer, I am quite sure that the 
taking away of a large number of men from their 
employment at a certain age would cause us very great 
inconvenience. If the country was so misguided as to 
edopt that course, I suppose we should have to accom- 
modate ourselves to the circumstances, but I am ex- 
Pressing no opinion upon the merits or demerits of 
your suggestion. 

5293. Nor are you offering any explanation of why 
foreign countries should be able to do it and we should 
not (No, quite so; it seems to me that the argument 
would be rather a lengthy one if I entered into it. Lam 
most anxious to assist you, and I hope you understand 
that ; bunt I have no knowledge whatever of how the 
employers of labour abroad deal with the matter. 


5294. (Lord Grenfell.) I suppose in the ease of con- 
scription the youths being taken at an early age are 
probably not very skilled workmen ?—I should not 
think so; speaking generally, a man is not a very 
skilled workman at a very young age. 


5295. And that would not disorganise labour so much 
as taking skilled workmen 1—No, 


5296. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Still, they take them 
abroad at twenty, and by that time you say a good 
many of them may be skilled workmen ?—Certainly— 
that is to say, they are getting skilled workmen ; a skilled 
workman in the ordinary accepted sense of the term, 
which would mean a man earning 30s. a week or over, 


hardly reaches that point by the time he is twenty 
years of age. 


5297. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) He is uble to watch 
a machine by that time !—Yes ; but after all, boys can 
watch machines, and a man you would designate 4 
skilled workman is hardly earning 30s. a week by the 
time he is twenty. 


5298. (Lord Grenfell.) When the war began and the 


Reserve were called out, had you many men who were 
called out 1—Yes. 


5299. Did you find that that disorganised your 
business very much !—I cannot say it did seriously, 
because it so happened that the labour market was 


fairly free at the time, and we were able to replace 
then. 


5300. Were you able to take them back when they 
returned 1—We were able to take every one of them 
back, and I am glad to say also that’ most of them 


came back. I think we had only three men killed in 
the whole war. 


5301. (Sir Ralph Knor.) You had about forty 
Volunteers who went, and you had besides them some 
Reservists who went 1—Yes, we had. I really cannot 
pledge myself to figures, and if I had been told to 
ring them I would have had them taken out. 


————_—— 
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5302. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) You told us, as I under- 
stood, that you do shut down your works at certain 
periods 1~Yes, we do, because the men will not work. 

5303. That, I take it, is forced upon you practically by 
the demands ef the men !—Yes. 

5304. And therefore it is possible to carry on work 
with some temporary closings down of that sort /—Oh 


dear, yes. 
5305. Everyone is more or less inconvenienced }— 


Certainly. 
sing then it were necessary to let men go 


5306. Suppo th e 1 
for a time, for a military purpose, it would be possible 


to do so, thongh it might be inconvenient ; you see my 
your point, but it would be financially 


point —I sce f 
lisastrous to the employer. 


6307. That would depend on the extent to which he 
was desired to let them go?—I do not know. 

5308, (Sir Ralph Knor.) He would have to recoup 
himself in some way 1—He would have to try to. 


5309. (Chairman.) The attitude your firm adopts 
towards Volunteers may be taken, I presume, as a 
sample of the attitude taken by the large firms up there? 
—I think so ; I do not think we do any more than the 
majority of employers do, or any less, I hope. 


Mr. E. Baumer, called ; and Examined. 


5310. (Chairman.) Yon are Secretary to the Joint 
Board of the Sun Fire and Life Insurance Oftices 1— 
No; 1am Secretary of the Sun Fire Office, but have no 
control over the Sun Life Office. We have the same 
Directors, and practically work on the same lines, but 


we are separate Companies. 

5311. There is a Joint Board though, is there not ?-- 
Yes, it is the same set of Directors exactly. 

5312. But youare only Secretary for the one ?—Yes, I 
am connected with the Fire, and I may mention that 
practically arrangements connected with the Volunteer 
movement emanate from the Fire Office rather than the 
Life. 

5313, Have youany Militia officers ?—No. 

5314, You have a certain number of Volunteer officers ? 

—Yes, I think we have three commissioned otticers. 


5315. And what sort of number of —non-com- 
missioned officers and men ?—Approximately_ thirty, 
twenty in the Fire and ten in the Life I think it is; 
it fluctuates from year to ea because we lose one 
or two perhaps each year and get two or three recruits. 


5316. How have you found it possible or practicable 
to relieve any of these from their duties at the office for 
the purpose of carrying out their military duties ?--In 
the ordinary military duties they do not affect us, because 
our hours are nominally over at four o'clock, although 
we are at work till tive and sometimes later, but after 
that time the Volunteers can employ their time as they 
like, and the Saturday afternoon is free to them for 
battalion drill or anything of that sort, so that really it 
does not require any office time as a rule. When the 
office time is wanted our directors are always very 
satisfied to let the staff have the necessary time. 

5317, But a certain amount of office time will be re- 
quired with men going into camp !—Yes, perhaps I may 
tell you that [ have here a copy of the resolution whic 
was passed when the government camps began in 1901, 
and which we have passed each year successively. “ Re- 
ported, that various enquiries have been addressed by 
commanding officers of various Volunteer regiments to 
the office, and to individual volunteers on the staff ce- 
specting attendance for a term of not less than fourteen 
days in camp; and Resolved, that additional leave of 
one week be allowed, subject to office arrangements and 
convenience permitting it, to any Volunteers who are pre- 
pared to devote at least one week of their ordinary leave 
to attendance at such camps.” Privr to that. what you 
might call regimental camps, which were voluntary on 
the part of various corps, used to be held in most of the 
brigades to which our men belong, and our wen were, as 
a rule, the younger ones especially, very pleased to give 
their whole holiday to it, and when a fortnight was 
required, as the juniors only got a fortnight’s holiday 
T suggested this, and as everything else in support 
of the Volunteer movement does in vur office, it met 
at once with the directors’ sanction that we should give 
an extra week to those who would give a week of their 
own time. That gives the fortnizht men three weeks, 
and the three-weeks mena month in the course of the 
year. 

5318. The holidays in your office vary ?1—Yes, ac- 
cording to the length of service. 

5319. Under present regulations you have not found 
any difficulty in carrying on the work of the office ?—No, 
I cannot say that we have, but that is partly becanse 
some of the camps that were suggested have not come 
of, Theresare certain periods in the year when we 
should find i. almost impossible to let the whole of our 
volunteer party be away frum the oftice. 


91. 


5320. That would be when ?--I may explain that the 
Fire Department, and the Life to some extent, is par- 
ticularly busy fora week before each quarter-day and 
between a fortnight and three weeks afterwards, and an 
invitation to our Volunteers to go into camp for a fort- 
night from, say the 1st July, we could not possibly meet. 
We have a large staff, an in individual cases can shift a 
man to supply a temporary vacancy, bnt we could not 
possibly let the whole of our Volunteers, say twenty- 
one ih the Fire Office, go away in the fifteen days after 
quarter-day, during which the public are coming in in 
very large numbers to our office. 


5321. Had you any men from amongst your employés 
who went to South Africa 1—Yes, we had ten altogether 
in the Fire and four in the Life, and two of our men have 
been twice. They came back, and after six months asked 
leave to go again, and it was at once granted to them. 


5322. And are they still employed by you 1—Yes. 


5323, You were able to keep their places open ?—Yes, 
we kept their appointments open. We appointed a 
sufficient number of supernumeraries, not temporary 
men, but we took on an additional statf with the under- 
standing that they would fill vacancies which might 
occur in the future, and as the men came back, of course 
they took their old places. Weave them all half salary 
for the whole of the time they were away, and eth 
man had a free life insurance policy for the time that 
he was away, or rather for # year, and two years in_ the 
case of those who stopped for two years, for £100, for 
which we paid the premium, allowing them to carry it 
on after they came back or not, as they thought fit. 


5324. Do I understand that the present Volunteer 
regulations represent the extreme limit your office would 
be able to cope with as regards attendance !—Well, I 
think I may say “ Yes” to that, inasmuch as I have ex- 
plained that at the particular time I have referred to we 
could not spare the men. We might spare some of them, 
Lut although in the ordinary way we could fillupa gap 
from illness cr during the ordinary holiday by a man 
from some other part of the office, in that particular 
period we must have the men trained to the particular 
positions, and we cannot bring men from other depart- 
ments to take their places, If any such unlikely event 
as that the twenty-one men should all want to be away 
at once occurred, we certainly could not permit that, 
Of course, everything hangs on the wording of our reso- 
lution : “ Subject to office arrangements and convenience 
permitting it.” I should like to say, on behalf of our 
directors and on my own account, that we very fully 
sympathise with the Volunteer movement, and have from 
time to time given very great facilities. Jn fact, every 
Volunteer receives a grant. It is asmall one, but still it 
pays the subscription when one exists; that is to say, 
we give them four guineas a year as recruits, and two 
guineas a year subsequently for their expenses. 

5325. I gather that there are four special periods in 
the year when any of the Volunteers in your office could 
not go!—That is so; 1 would not say any, because if 
they happened to be in those departments not atfected 
by the pressure of work at quarter-day we might let 
them go; although it is a rule that no hol days 
are allowed in these times because of the pressure. 
We could make an exception for Volunteer purposes 
in those departments. I might perhaps hand you this 
to show that we are still a_live body. (//unding a 
document to the Chatrman.)* That is an account of our 
Annual Rifle Shooting Meeting for the day after to- 
morrow, That is an assoviation I formed as an early 


* Not printed. 
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Volunteer forty-two years ago, and we have had one 
every year since. I daresay you will be struck with the 
fact that the number of prizes is very good in proportion 
to.the number of competitors, but they are a very good 
set; last year out of twenty-nine Volunteers we had 
fifteen marksmen, and I consider that is a very fair 
percentage. Every one was efficient ; forthe last three 
years we have not had a non-efficient. lam not sure 
what is the exact number of drills for each man now ; 
when I was a Volunteer it was thirteen or fifteen or 
something like that, but our average for the last three 
years has been fifty-three in the first year, 1900, which 
was high because we had recruits and they do an extra 
number, in 1901 it was thirty-four, and in 1902 thirty-one 
ioe a year, besides the shooting. They all shot their 
classes. 


5326. 1 see that your men belong---I have not counted 
up the actual number--but to some eight or nine different 
corps ; they are not all in one corps?—I hardly think 
there are so many as that ; the London Rifle Brigade is 
favoured and the Artists and the Scottish. 


5327. I think there are seven or eight different ones 
any way 1~-Of the twenty-six on this list nine are in the 
London Rifle Brigade, that large number being explained 
by the fact that we have a very active recruiting ofticer 
in one of our men, who canvasses all the juniors as they 
appear, then we have six in the Artists, those two figures 
accounting for fifteen out of the twenty-six. There are 
more corps represented than I thought, but some of 
them have only one man each. 


5328. (Sir Ralph Knox.) It depends to some extent 
on where they reside 1—That has a good deal to do with 
it, and whether they care to remain in the City to drill 
in the afternoon—say in the Finsbury neighbourhood—or 
whether they prefer to go home and have tea or dinner 
and turn out afterwards. 


5329. (Chairman.) The probability is that these men 
would not all be required at the same time for cainp pur- 
poses —Probably not ; when the circulars have been 
addressed to us by commanding officers asking whether 
we could permit them to go, it very constantly has 
happened—for instance, the last time the Artists asked, 
andl also in the case of the London Scottish—to be at an 
inconvenient period for us, and our answer was only that 
we would do what we could, and that we were told was 
hardly suflicient because a pledge was wanted. 


5830. Is the attitude you adopt towards the Volunteers 
one generally adopted by the large Insurance Companies 
in Lundon, do you know ?—By a great many of them ; 
of course Iam speaking now somewhat on my impres- 
sions, which I am not certain of, but Ido not think any 
office goes so far as we do in encouraging tie move- 
ment. I think most of them encourage it to some 
extent ; at one time we used to get up shooting meetings 
with several other offices, and I think that is done now 
occasionally. 


5331. I understand you to say that although at certain 
times attendance is impossible for your men they can 
attend for a fortnight if the camp is fixed not at your 
specially busy time 1—Yes, that would be so. 

5332. As far as the office is concerned they could 
attend 1--They could, and they would get the privilege of 
an additional week to their holiday provided they be- 
stowed a week of their own holiday. In 1902 I think the 
camps were not goverament camps: they were six, 
seven and eight day camps, and I see six men attended 
on six days, three on seven, and six on eight, so that 
fifteen uf tbe Fire men, that is fitteen out of twenty-one, 
did attend from six to eight days each last year. 


6333. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson). I gather that the only 
difficulty you have in letting Volunteers go for a period 
of from a week to fourteen days is that at certain times 
it is difficult 1—Yee. 


5334. You know that practically every year that will 
be a difficult time 1—Yes, it is always the same. 


5335. Then a Volunteer coming to you, as-uming he 
could tell from the different Volunteer corps what tine 
they usually go into camp, supposing he finds he is in a 
corps which goes into camp at a time tbat is inconvenient 
to you if he wereable to change into another corps going 
at adifferent time, would then have no difticulty in going 
to his camp ?—I think not; we should not throw any 
obstacle or difficulty in his way at all. 

5336. Would those conditions as toa particular ti 
of year apply to all Insurance Offices" To al ve 
Offices and to a less extent to Life Offices. 

5337. As regards Volunteers employed in Fire Offices, 
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and to + less extent in Life Offices, they could get over 
the difficulty of going to camp if they were in battalions 
which did not go to camp at that particular period of 
the year ?—Yes, they could ; of course you are not 
asking me anything about their inclination on the sub- 
ject or wish on the subject ; as far as we are concerned, 
I am speaking. 

as I mean as far as the employers are concerned? 
—Yes. 

5339. Have you any opinion as to their wish 1—Well, 
1 doubt very much whether they would like to 
select a battalion on account of the date of the camping, 
because in my experience—I have been in two corp», 
during my twenty-eight years as a Volunte+r—I sbould 
not have cared to leave one merely for the sake of guing 
to camp with another one; I had my friends and 
connections in the corps and I think that hasa great 
deal to do with it. e have about seven Artists, which 
was my second corps, and about eight London Rifle 
Brigade men, and they would not care to break off to go 
into the Post Office Corps, or any other corps, with total 
strangers merely for the sake of being able to go to camp. 


5340, Your answers suggest to me that Volunteer 
corps might be able to bring their men into camp for 
fourteen dave easier than at present if the battalion were 
to announce, “Our annual period of going into camp 
will be such and such a fortnight in the year,” and when 
persons were going to join the corps they ought to say 
to those persons, “If your employment will not allow 
you that fortnight, then you should choose a different 
corps” 1—Yes, I quite follow that. 

5341. You say you have a certain number of men in 
the Artists in your office Yes. 


5342. I suppose other Life or Fire Insurance offices 
have also a certain number of men in the Artists!-- 
Yes. 

5343. One would suggest that a corps like the Artists 
should say, “ Very well, we will not do our camp in that 
particular period, when all these Fireand Life Insurance 
men could not come to us ;” it suggests te me a method 
by which different corps in the same town could get 
their camps if they incline to take into their corps men 
so employed that at a particular time they could get 
away 1—-Yes, theoretically, I think it is quite practicable, 
but whether it would im practi:e answer I am not 
certain, because a man in our office who ia in the Artists 
and finds that their camp is always the first fortnight 
in July, would hardly say, “Then I must give 
up the Artists,” nor would he, if he went into the 
Artists because he had friends there, be inclined at the 
outset to relinquish his wish to enter that corps in order 
that he might go into one which had the camp in 
April or May. 


5344. Except this—that if a condition of his join.ng 
the Artists was that he must go to their camp then he 
would have to choose between the Artists and your office? 
—Yes, or the Artists and no corps. 


5345. He could not be at the.same time in an office 
which could not let him go to that camp and be in & 
hattalion which only went to camp at that time ?—No, 
but if I may say so, looking at it from an office point of 
view—I try to look at it from both—I do not think we 
should pledge ourselves to give a fortnight to every man 
under any circumstances at any period of the year, 
although I am quite certain we should do our utmost to 
do so voluntarily. I do not think we should be able 
to appoint a clerk who says, “I must always have the 
middle fortnight in May for camp.” 


5346. Still you would try to give it to him1-—We 
would try to give it to him, and in all probability we 
should succeed in giving it to him. Of course, if it 
were compulsory, things would be very different. 


5347. (Chairman.) You mean you could not be dic- 
tated to in that way ?—No, we could not; we sbould 
have to turn round on the clerk and say, “ Very well, 
you will not do for us, because if we engage you for & 
year, and give you three weeks’ holiday at a convenient 
time, we cannot agree that you should have a fortnight 
just at a particular time, whether it is convenient or nt, 

ecause you wish to join a particular corps.” 

5348. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) About what age do you 
take your clerks !—From sixteen to eighteen mestly. 

5349. To begin with, you say t! fortnight’s 
holiday *—Yes. yy SSE ache Z 
350. And afterwards, as they get older, they get an 


ional week ?--In thei ree 
wecks ir tenth year they get thre 
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5351. You say you have three Volunteer officers ?—I 


think it is three. 

5352. Can you tell me how they manage or whether 
they have managed to spend a month at a school of 
instruction 7—Any requirement of that sort has been 


given to them by the office, 

5353. The office has given special leave in case of an 
ofticer wanting te go to a schvol of instruction for a 
month ?—Yes, as part of his training to qualify himself 
we have given leave, and, of course, that is a thing that 
only happens very occasionally, and one man at a time. 

5354. We have heard that you give exceedingly good 
terms to your employés in this matter, and I know it is 
generally recognised in the City that you do, but you 
say you cannot say that the other insurance offices 
do quite equally well from the Volunteer point of view. 
I suppose there is no mutual agreement between the 
insurance offices as to what they shall do?--None at 
all. 
5355. There is nothing like the Institute of Bankers 
where they have certain rules?—As to the staff you 


mean ? 
5356. As to the staff ?—No; such arrangements as we 


have for joint action in other matters or in any matters 
do not touch the staff at all. I do not want to give an 
impression that I am_making a comparison prejudicial 
to any other office, I am telling you the exact fact 
that I do not think any oftice does quite as much, 
but I would like to say that I know a great many, 
in fact, I did not hear of one at all that did not do the 
same or very nearly the same in respect toSouth Africa ; 
they all very willingly did and most of them on some- 
thing of the same lines ; I do not think they all gave the 
life msurance policy we did; that was a protection in 
case of the death abroad for the parents or anybody on 
whom the boys were dependent to help them with the 


expenses, 

5357. I was referring more particularly to the annual 
training that the Volunteer bas to carry out. Now, ona 
point of detail, when_do you arrange for the leave of 
your different men }—Every Spring, as soon as possible 
after Ladyday, each department has tosend up a scheme 
for absence for the year and I approve it, generally it 
does not require much criticism, but I look through it so 
as to see that we do not have too many at atime or men 
whose particular functions would clash away at the same 
time. 
5358. Then the official who sends up that list to you 
balances in his own mind, I suppose, the claims of the 
persons in his department !—Exactly ; it is the head of 
each department, and, irrespective of the Volunteer 
question, seniority has the first choice, so that some 
young fellows have to take a holiday in May or perhaps 
Septeinber or October, whilst the seniors take June or 
July, but there isa very great willingness, when it comes 
to the question of volunteering, on the part of the 
seniors who have probably all been Volunteers, because 
the majority of our men go through it, to give way, and 
accommodate themselves, if they can, to the juniors. 

5359. I ask that question because a great many camps 
take place in the early part of August, and I believe in 
most oftices in the city, August is the time that the 
seniors are rather fond of taking 1—That is so. 

5360. On Saturdays what time do you close ?—One 


o'clock. 

5361. And that, as a rule, gives them time to get 
away to any musketry or battalion drills that are fixed 
in London !~It used to be two, but we altered it for that 
express purpose, that they should have the extra time to 
travel, to get down to any shooting or anything of that 
sort they had to do. 

5362, When you close at one o'clock, does that mean 
that everybody leaves the oftice at one o'clock, or is it like 
a bank, where a certain amount of work has to be done 
afterwards 1—It means that ve rather object to finding 
anyone about on a Saturday after one o'clock, because it 
frustrates the object of the holiday—the extra hour. 


5363. (Colonel O’'Callavhan-Westropp.) Do you find 
that your younger men can be more easily spared for 
their drills, camp, or instruction than the more senior 
men f—In one sense that is so ; but the younger men 
are very often on the more manual work, filling uy 
receipts, and taking money and that sort of thing, an 
there would be a difficulty with us; for instance, in 
one of our departments, the cashier's department, 
@ great many premiums of insurance are paid by 
cheque and come in by letter, and that has to be done 
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during the day, but at the same time we have a 


very large number of people who come in and pay their 
money at the counter, and that is a department with 


about fourteen men in it, of whom nine are taking 15 July, 1903, 


money and they are very busy indeed just at the Legin- 
ning and at the end of the fifteen days. I think we 
have at least 20,000 renewals, irrespective of dis- 
cussions about revisions and alterations and that sort of 
thing, every quarter, and it requires a considerable force 
of men to take the money and give receipts and enter 
in the cash books that number of transactions. 


5364. There was only one other point I wanted to ask 
ouabout. Of course, the natural business of your oftice 
both the Fire and Life side, is dealing with risks, and t 

only want you to answer this in the most general terms. 
Suppose that by some misf-rtune or by some misman- 
agement a very large force of hostile European troops 
was landed in this country, and suppose we were able to 
overwhelm those troops within ten days or a fortnight of 
their landing, to prevent them ever getting within range 
of London, what effect do you think that operation would 
have on our national credit and on credit in the City ?-- 
It is a very wide question ; 1 am hardly a financial or 
city man in the sense of answering that ; I would say it 
would have a prejudicial effect at the outset, but, if in 
the course of ten days they were cleared out, I think 

thaps we should be so elated over it that there would 


e 
be a rebound. 
5365. In fact, there would be a “boom” after it ?— 


Yes. 
5366. (Chatrman.) That is a risk you would not like 
to undertake?—No, we do not go in for quite such 
sporting risks as that; I am not prepared to quote a 
rate for it at the present moment. 

5367. (Sir Colertdge Grove.) It is evident from what 
you have told us that your office is very cordially dis- 
posed towards the Volunteer movement !—Very much 


80. 
5368. And does all that can be expected—in fact, 
perhaps, more than can be expected—in the way 
of assistance ?—It is willing to do more if it can do so 
without seriously prejudicing its own interests, 

5369. I only want to ask you one question, and that 
is this—Leaving outside these particular periods of the 
year when your men cannot be spared, what is the longest 
time that it would be possible to allow men to go into 
camp. To fix a time, supposing the Volunteers were re- 

uired to go into camp for twenty-eight days, do you 
think that would be incompatible with their doing their 
work in your office !—I think it would ; I think it would 
be a very serious consideration then whether we ought 
to do it, because, after all, we are only a trading com- 
munity, and we have responsibilities to our shareholders, 
and to give them four weeks out of the year would be 
practically working with a larger staff than we 
need have. If we could work like that we might 
dispense with a portion of the existing staff. 

5370. I want to arrive, if I can, at what can he done, 
and I am taking four weeks as an example, and I take 

‘our office as one which is anxious to do all that it can. 

‘0 come down; would three weeks be possible ; I do 
not want to pledge you to anything, but 1 want some 
sort of rough idea as to the most that can reasonably 
be done aa am inclined to think that our directors 
would think a fortnight as much as could reasonably be 
expected of them. 

5371. (Sir Ralph Knor.) Do your employes, as a rule, 
serve a lengthened period as Volunteers, as you did ?— 
A great many of them do ; the man to whom I have been 
speaking this morning, and from whom [ have got the 
statistics I have been mentioning has been about twenty 
or twenty-one years in the Volunteers, Then we get a 
great many who tire of it after three or four; [ sup- 
pose they have had some benefit from the little bit of 
training, and they might be efficient again, but I should 
say that the men who reach the double tigure—get up 
to the ten and over—are fairly numerous. 

5372, Supposing this camp, or continuous training 
which some think so very necessary, were to take place 
only once, as it were, in the early part of their career, 
supposing they came out for this month that has been 
spoken of, and it was to occur practically only once, and 
subsequently the attendance would be much shorter, do 
you think there would be any difficulty in securing that } 
—No, I think we should do it. 

5373, Thatis to say, supposing you take men at twenty 

ye of age and, in order to make them thoroughly 

efficient, according to the Volunteer scale, it was expected 
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that they would put in during that time one period of a 
month, you do not think limiting it to only those in their 
early period of service there would be any great difficulty? 
—No, I think we should do it. Of course, as you say, 
Iam not pledging myself at all, but my impression is 
that we should make an arrangement and, subject to the 
directors, it would be done. 


5374. Supposing « man in your service, as I under- 
stand you have some, to take a commission in the Volun- 
teers, you say arrangements have been made to allow 
them to go to Hythe, and so on 1—Yes, 


5375. Do you think that time could be extended—of 
course the case would be exceptional—do you think if 
the necessities of the service of the country called for it, 
the men would get once, as it were, say three months }— 
Ido not think so; I think it would be objected to— 
three months’ absence. It would disorganise arrange- 
ments considerably. I will not say it could not be done, 
but I think there would be difficulty about it. 


5376. Of course the cases would be rare amongst 
your people, but the difficulty would be this, I suppose— 
that you would rather not have a man in that position in 
your service—with that liability I would not say 
that. If it became compulsory that Volunteers should 
attend for three months, I do not think we should say, 
se Then we will not have any Volunteers on our 
staff. 


5377. Iam referring to the Volunteer officer Yes ; 
I do not think we should say, “We will not have a 
Volunteer officer on our staff.”. The only way to meet 
it would be to say, “ You must not take a comwission if it 
necessitates that.” Ido not think we should do that. 


5378. But you have allowed a man to go for a period 
at one time to regiment, or depot, or school, and the 
same man at another time to go afterwards to Hythe, 
and so forth 1—Yes. 


5379. But your difficulty would not be so great in 
arranging for, say, one or two months at different times ; 
the difficulty would be to allow a man to be continuously 
absent for so long a period as three months ?—That is 
so; 1 remember one man who had two separate 
absences of a month each, but I do not think the others 
who have taken commissions (of course there are not 
very many, there are only five or six altogether,) had 
more than a single month. 


5380. What is the total number of your employes 
out of whom these Volunteers are drawn !—We have 
about 102 or 103 in the Fire Office, I think, and about 
eighty, perhaps, connected with the Life Ottice, but they 
are not all absolutely on the statt, some have only time 
appointments for so many years, and then transfer 
their services. About 20 per cent. of the Fire staff are 
Volunteers on the average, fluctuating from year to year ; 
sometimes it is more, even 25 per cent., and sometimes 
it is 23 per cent. When they get to a certain age they 
drop it naturally. 

5381. If service as Volunteers was limited more or 
less to the younger men, if they only served some eight 
or ten years, and the continued absence was to be during 
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5392. (Chatrman.) You 
Lloyds Bank !—Yes. 


5393. And I think we are all aware that is a business 
of very considerable size now. Can you tell me at all 
what sort of number of your employés are Volunteers ? 
—I have got a return, hat I hardly think it is correct, 
because it only makes 119. 


5394. Does that refer to London only ?—No, that is 
theentire staff. 


5395. Including your country branches ?—Perhaps if 
you will allow me, I will hand it in to you. (/Manding 
in a statement® to the Chairman.) It is in answer toa 
Return which was called for the other day, and I am 
inclined to think it was not understood. 


5396. At any rate, whether these figures are exact or 
not, we may take it that a considerable number of your 
employes are Volunteers {—Yes ; a considerable number 
are Volunteers and Yeomen. We have had one or two 
Militiamen, but I do not think we have any now. I 
think most of them went out to the front and got com- 
missions in the Regulars, 


5397. Do you find any difficulty in allowing your 


are General Manager of 
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the early part of their career, and for a period of, say, 
a month or so, you do not think there would be such 
very great difficulty /--No, | do not ; and occasionally, 
not annually, say, once in their first or second year, 


and again in their fourth, or something like that. 


5382. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Does the information you 
have been giving to us apply solely to your head 
office?- No, I have not referred to our London 
Branches, but we have only, I think, two or three 
Volunteers in the London Branches. 


5383. These figures you have given us refer only to 
your Head Office ?--As to the number on the staff, 
yes. 


5384. In your branches it would be equally easy to 
let the same proportion away ?—Yes, 1 do not think 
there are very many Volunteers in our_ provincial 
branches, but they quite know the spirit which prevails 
in the office and they would act accordingly. There 
would be no difficulty whatever ; each branch manager 
would have his own discretion in the matter, but 1 
am quite satisfied they know enough of our views and 
the way we treat our staff to give them every possible 
facility. 

5385. Each branch manager has the arrangements for 
his own particular staff ?7—Yes. if I heard that a branch 
manager had let one or two of his staff (of course the 
atatfs are not very big compared with ours) go to camp 
for a fortnight I should not say anything about it, except 
that I was glad to hear it. 


5386. When once their holidays are fixed for the year 
are they ever changed ?7—Only by mutual agreement ; if 
two like to exchange their periods they can do 80, hut 
we do not upset the scheme. 


5387. So that a man may always be quite certain when 
he can get away to go to camp 1—Yes, when it is once 
fixed there is no interference with it afterwards. 


5388. (Sir Ralph Knox.) I suppose there would be a 
greater difficulty in allowing men to go from a small 
ottice than from a large office {--It is very much so, I 
should think, because some offices are too small to have, 
as we have, departments ; I suppose our smallest depart- 
ment has five or six men in it, and some oftices do not 
have more on their statf than that altogether, and there, 
of course, if one man went out it would be a cog in the 
wheel gone altogether, and it would be difficult to get 
along. 

5389. But you have no reason to believe that in 
eomsetiienge of official difficulties there is any insuper- 
able bar established against their men going in a 
provincial ottice !—None at all 


5390. And you think they do go 1--Yes, I know they 
have been, but they do not necessarily report to us all 
that they do; they do it on their own responsibility. 


5391. Would there be such difficulty arising from 
having to make such arrangements that a local 
manager might be induced to say—“I cannot take you 
if you are a Volunteer” !—I do not think so; 1 never 
heard of such a suggestion. 


called ; and Examined. 


clerks away from their business to comply with the 
present Volunteer regulations ?—I think it is rather 
early to give a definite opinion, because the difficulty 
has only become acute—if it has become acute—this 
year ; it is only quite recently that both the Volunteer 
Regulations and the Yeomanry Regulations have some 
how come much before our notice. Early in this year 
the question of members of the staff who are Volun- 
teers wanting to attend camp came up, and my Board 
(sed a regulation that members of the staff who are 

olunteers, and who wish to attend camp for six days 
every two years may have an extra allowance of three 
days’ holiday—that is to_say, if they give up three days 
of their own time the Bank will make an equivalent 
allowance in addition every alternate year; that is to 
say, if they gave up half their holiday to it the Bank 
would give them an additional three days’ holiday. 

5398. That would not actually curtail their holiday t 
—In one sense it will curtail their holiday by three days, 
and in another sense it would increase it by three days ; 
it rather depends on what view the young fellow himself 
takes of it, whether he looks upon it as fun or hard 
work. 

5399. At any rate, it is a change from routine work! 
—Undoubtedly. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


5400. (Str Coleridge Grove.) They get nine days’ 
holiday, and they have to give six to the camp !—They 
get more than that ; perhaps if [ may give the Chairman 
another paper,* that will explain matters. (/landing in 
the same) That is what I have just read, and it represents 
the holiday allowance. 

5401. (Str Ralph Knox.) You have followed in that 
very much the lines adopted by the Government, have 
you not 1—/f we did so, we did it unwittingly ; I flattered 
myself that that was my invention. 


5402. The idea was that you would give as extra 
leave as much as the man was prepared to take out of 
his own leave ?—That was it ; I am glad to hear that I 
followed such a good example. 

5403. (Chairman.) I presume there are very few of 
your staff who would come under the twenty years’ 
service 1—That refers to Bank service, not to military 


service. 

5404. I presume there are very few of your staff who 
have been twenty years in the Bank who are. still 
Volunteers !—That 1s so; there you touch upon our 
real difficulty, and, perhaps, you would like to come to 
that later. 

5405. By all means let us hear of it now 1—The only 
difficulty we have is that the choice of holidays goes by 
seniority ; you may take it that seniority is practically 
seniority in years, although there is seniority in salary 
earning, and the senior has always had the choice of 
holidays. 

5406. Over what time of the year do your holidays 
extend—-between what dates, I mean ?7—That depends 
on the size of the branch, but I have got here a state- 
ment for one department of the London office. ‘Chat 
department contains fifty men; the holidays begin on 
the 23rd February and they last till 28th December. 


5407. That makes a big hole in the year ?—That is 
really our difficulty ; the senior men consider it almost 
their right to be away in June, July, August and 
September, and the juniors have to take their holidays 
when they can get them, in February, March, or 
November, or any time, and, of course, that exactly 
traverses what you want, because you want the young 
men, you do not want the old men, and if we tell the 
men of twenty and twenty-five years’ service that they 
must give up what they look to ava right, su that their 
juniors who have three or four years’ service may go to 
camp and have, as they undoubtedly have, a very good 
time, the seniors think themselves hardly used. 
Honestly, if you ask me for a solution of that, the only 
solution I know is universal service; there is no 


sulution inside the Bank possible. 

6408, The Bank arrangements are strained—well, I 
will not say strained--but the Bank arrangements 
are worked to their limit now 1—They are worked almost 
heyond the limit; we had at one office a very keen 
Volunteer, a man who was an honorary major when he 


died, and h 


e was so keen that when two or three of the 
anted to go to camp, he said, “ All 
you § the senior men came and said, 
pu do not expect us to give up our holidays in order 
these boys may go to camp, av you, sir?” and he 
said, “ Yes, Ido,” and there was some dithculty over it. 
Eventually the vacancies were squeezed out; it was 
felt we could not force the senior men to give up their 
rights, and they managed to get through without them, 
but it was all that could be done. It could be done as 
a special thing, but it could not be done as a rule, or 
even as a frequent thing. 
_ 5409. As regards the time which is required now for 
Volunteers to be in camp, would any extension of that 

Yery inconvenient to the Bank ?—It would depend 
entirely on the time of year; [ tried to talk this over 
with one or two men in the last day or two, and they 
said “there will be no difficulty whatever if the camps 
can be arranged earlier or later,” but none of these men 
had had any experience of living under canvas, and I 
said, “If you go to camp under canvas in April or the 
leginning of May once, you will not want to doit again,” 
Thave had a little experience of that myself. 

5410. I suppose there is no particular press of busi- 
hess at any one time 7—At the turn of the year there is 
a special press of business ; the rule is that nobody is 
allowed to be away for a week each side the end. of 
the year or the end of a half-year. 


* Not printed. 


5411. But with that exception the work is regular ?-- Mr. B. Aler- 
ander Duff. 


The work is fairly even; the work is fairly slack in 
most branches at the end of August and during Sep- 
tember, but that means that more men can get away. 
6412. Do you know if the London Banks have any 
general agreement amongst themselves as to the 
treatment of Volunteers ?—I think not. I do not know 


of any. 
5413, No other banks have communicated with Lloyds, 


so far as you are aware, as to the system you adopt I— 
No ; I think we hardly realised that there wasa difficulty 
until this Yeomanry Regulation came in, and we have 
had two or three men this year who have applied for 
leave at very inconvenient times, and have been told 
they could not have it, and then they forwarded us a 
letter from the adjutant of their battalion, saying they 
might be tried by court-martial if they did not come. 

5414. What effect had that upon you ?--We said we 
would let them have it. 

5415. We have the Militia and Volunteers to deal 
with in this Inquiry and not the Yeomanry ?--So far we 
have felt no difiiculty in the Volunteers, because it is 
only once in every two years, I believe ft am right in 
saying. 

5416. But if the requisite attendance was increased 
would you find an appreciable dithiculty —Undoubtedly 
it must mean an increase of statf for us, I suppose ; 1f 
we are to have more men away we must have more 
men to do the work. Itreacts in that way. 


5417. Were there any of your staff who went out to 


——— 
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South Africa !-—A great many--forty-seven [ think it — 


was, but I forget the exact figures. 

5418. Were you alle to take them back when they re- 
turned We nominally kept their places open, which 
meant that we took them back, but we could not do 
without them when they were away ; we had to fill up 
their places, and trust to gradually absorbing the super- 
numeraries as they eame back. Luckily they all came 
except one, I think. 

5419. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Do you allow your 
employes to break up their holidays? I mean, supposing 
a man from his position in the bank is obliged to take his 
holiday in February or March, but by arrangement he 
could take three days of it in the end of July or the be- 
ginning of August, would you give him his other three 
days then and allow him to go for six days then ?7—It 
would have to be a special thing. The rule is that holidays 
are not allowed to be broken up, not with the view of in- 
conveniencing the others, but because the longer aman is 
away the more likely you are to tind out anything wrong, 
if there is anything wrong. We have a weekly balance, 
and we insist upon every man during some time in 
the year being absent for two consecutive balances, so 
that if his accounts are wrong it gives us a chance of 
finding it out. 

5420, (Chatrman.) We will say one man’s holidays 
are in April and another in August, assuming that their 
work in the bank is of such a character that it does not 
matter whichis there--may they change with one another? 
~-Not without permission, but I do not know any reason 
why permission should not be given. 

5421. Does it ever occur II should say it occurs very 
often, but that would not necessarily come under me now. 
When I was a manager it used to happen very often, and 
IT never saw any reason to raise any objection. Asa rule, 
a man chooses the best time he can get and does not 
want to change it. 

5422. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) The arrangement you 

spoke about as to giving a man who goes to camp for six 
days three days extra holi¢ ay, that is every alteriate 
year 1—So IT understand the regulations, 
5423, Would you extend it to every year in the event 
of annual attendance at camp being necessary ?--It is 
rather speaking for my directors. J should not like to 
say yes or no; I do not think it would be impossible. 


5424. What isthe total number of your staff out of 
which the 119 are Volunteers ?--2,219, | think. 
5425, That is abyat one-twentieth of the whole 9—Yes, 


5426. Would, Zjere be more difficulty in allowing 
those away from branches in London and in the 
country than those at the Head Ottice ?--1 donot think 
so; I do not see that it would make much ditference, 
because the Head Office is a sort of reservoir upon 
which the branches very oftem call. Sometimes we 
can arrange them in groups, and sometimes they 
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15 July, 1903, 5427, Are the holiday arrangements in the 
—— branches left tothe managers of the branches 7—No: 


we do not wish it to act in that way. We have no idea 


how it will act ; it was merely passed to protect our- 
selves. 


the manager sends up his holiday requirements in the 
first instance, and then they are all collated together ; 
if a branch does not want any external assistance, prac- 
tically they are passed unless they transgress any 
obvious rules, but if a Manager wants help, then they 
are liable to be upset completely, because he must take 
what he can get. 


5428. Supposing there was a very large percentage 
of Volunteers at one particular branch who wanted to 
be away at the same time, you might assist them from 
the Head Office by sending down other clerks ?--We 
might if we had them to spare; it would depend 
entirely on the calls upon us, but if that is carried to 
the logical extent, of course it means keeping extra 
clerks for that purpose. 


5429. At what age do they generally jcin you ?— 
Sixteen or seventeen ? 


5430. Have you ever had any cases of officers of 
Volunteers attending a school and asking for longer 
leave for that purpose ?—Yes, I had a case the other day 
where a man wanted to go in for a Hythe certificate, 
and I said that was rather a luxury, and he must do 
it in his. own time in his holidays. 

5431. Does he get sufficient holidays to do it ?--I 
think he was a manager; J think it was a three weeks’ 

. course, but I am not clear. 


5432. But if it came to a queation of officers at- 
tending a three months’ course you would find that 
difficult to comply with, I suppose; could you arrange 
for that ?--I do not think we should try, but I do not 
know what three months’ course there is that they 
would have to attend. 


6433. I donot speak of one at present, but of one 
which might be 1—I think to ask for a quarter's leave 
and to be paid year's salary is rather too much. 


5434. J mean once only in the course of his Volunteer 
career ?—It is rather a hypothetical question, and I do 
not know what the answer would be, but I feel in- 
clined to say it would be “‘ No.” 


5435, It would cause you great inconvenience any 
way 1--Obviously. 

5436. (Str Ralph Knox.) Do the men who join the 
Volunteers continue as a rule for any long period in the 
Volunteers ?—I should say so, but I do not think have 
any knowledge on that point. It really is only recently 
that we have had it brought so much to our notice. So 
long as it was only evening drills and did not interfere 
with their work, we never asked the question whether 
shey wer: Volunteers or not. 


5437. But the Volunteers have been accustomed to go 
to camp for very many years past, although it has only 
been made compulsory within a comparatively short 
period. I suppose before that young men were not in 
the habit of going to camp ?--I should say the men who 
went to camp before were so keen that they would look 
upon it as a holiday, and would take it out of their 
holiday without asking for any help. 


5438. If they were able to arrange for its falling at 
the same time as their holidays?—Yes. If it was a 
matter of three days we should look upon it as a week 
end and make it easy for them. 


5439. It is only since the institution of these camps 
for continuous periods that you have practically had to 
deal with the question 1—That is so. 


5440. And do you find that already the six days every 
alternate year is initself an inconvenience t—It is hardly 
that yet ; I think our feeling was that it was going to 
be, and the directors said, “ Well, we do not want to do 
anything unpatriotic ; we should like to let as many of 
the staff qualify as possible, but we must protect our- 
selves by saying that in future they must ask leave, and 
then we shall know where we are.” Any member of 
the staff now has to obtain the Board’s ermission before 
joining either the Volunteers or the Yeomanry. 


5441, Then the power you have reserved to your- 
selves is that should it become inconvenient you would 
be obliged to say, “ Well, we cannot have you if you 
are a Volunteer ¢”—-“ We cannot allow you to join the 
Volunteers,” but that is quite a recent regulation, and 


5442. (Chairman.) As a safeguard ?— As a safe- 
guard ; it has never been acted on yet. 


5143. (Str Halph Knox.) Assuming that the present 
amount of time which is given, a week every other year, 
is held to be insufficient to make a man an efficient 
soldier for the purpose for which he is wanted, and that 
it be decided that more is required of him by the 
authcrities, do you think you could take the view that 

‘ou would refuse permission to the men to join the 
olunteers tI think it unlikely, but I cannot speak 
for my directors more than that ; I think we should 
put patriotism perhaps before banking. 

5444. You would dipa little into the shareholders’ 
pockets !—That is the question ; it isa shareholders’ 
question and not a directors’ question. 


5445. But supposing the country were to recognise 
the fact that these forces were not sufficiently efficient, 
and that this was required of them, what is your view 
of the way in which that would strike the shareholders, 
supposing you had to spend a little more {—Well, I 
hardly like to offer an opinion, because it is essentially 
a director's question, and not an executive question, 
but I should quite hope they would take the correct view 
of the matter if I might hedge in that way. I should 
like, if I may, to emphasise the view that if it were 
possible to get the camps early and late there would be 
very much less difficulty than having them in the 
middle of the summer. That is the difficulty we have 
to contend with. 


6446. (Str Coleridge Grove.) I only want to ask one 
question. You have not had yet much experience of this 
six days’ camp 1—No. 

5447, You are not able to form a view as to what is 
the outside time which could be given to camps without 
serious inconvenience to the business work of your office, 
or putting an unfair burden on the shareholders !—I do 
not think we have had time to realise it, and another 
matter which I am slightly at a disadvantage in is that 
T have only held my present pales for eighteen months, 
so that it not come much before me personally. 


5448, You cannot give any personal view as to whether 
more could be given or not?—More undoubtedly 
could be given at a certain expense. There are two 
factors—one the expense, that if we let our men g 
away more we must keep more men to do the work, 
and the other is the social difficulty—that we are 
asking, or we should be asking, the senior clerks to give 
up what they consider their vested right to holidays at 
the best time of the year in order that their juniors may 
gotocamp. The first difficulty is, of course, surmount- 
able ; the second, if it be a difficulty, is insurmountable, 
except by forcing men against their will. 


5449, And, of course, the money difficulty is open 
to the observation, that even if you did meet it 
it would be throwing a special burden on your 
shareholders, and other people interested in similar estab- 
lishments, and they would be contributing not only to 
the general taxation of the country for the purpose of 
defence, but also giving a special contribution of their 
own?- Undoubtedly ; they would be paying a man fifty- 
two weeks’ salary for fifty weeks’ work. 


5450. In order that he might discharge military duties 


which are necessary for the defence of the country !— 
es, 


5451. (Sir Ralph Knox.) You did allude to universal 
service as a method by which the difficulty would be got 
over 1--I am afraid I went very much beyond my func- 
tions in so doing. 


5452. How would the difficulty be met in those cir- 
cumstances, You would have to bear that amount of 
taxation {—I mean there would be no question about it; 
everybody would have to go, and there would be no use 
grumbling. 


5453. And you would have to spend this extra money! 
—We should, and so would everybody else, but all the 
senior clerks would have gone through it in their time, 
and they would expect to see the juniors do the same. 

5454. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Universal service, in fact, 
would make the burden equal 1—That is my view, but 1 
do not think I have any right to express my personal 
views on general politics in this room. 

5455 (Colonel O'Callaghan- Westropp.) I think you 
said a considerable number forty-three of your people 
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went out to South Africa 1—I am speaking rather with- 


out the book. 

5456, Approximately 7—Yes, very approximately. 

5457. And you were able to make arrangements during 
their absence ?7—We managed to rub along, if I may put 
it in homely language. 

5458. It was not comfortable, but you managed it 1— 
We managed it. 

5459. Sir Ralph Knox, I think, or Colonel Dalmahoy, 
asked you as to the possibility of the officers attending a 
three months’ course once in their service. Do you 
think it would facilitate that if you were not asked to 
pay them during that three months? Suppose, for the 
sake of argument, the State paid them their salary for 
that three months instead of you?—It would depend 
very much what the man’s position was; if he were a 
manager it would be an inconvenient break in the con- 
tinuity of the office management, and we should have 
to tind somebody else to take his place, which is not 
desirable. 

5460. If, on the other hand, he was between seventeen 
and twenty-two years of age, with the sort of position he 
would hold between those ages, what would you say /— 
It would practically be his applying for three months’ 
leave without pay. 

5461. Exactly 7—If there really seemed good reasons 
for it, and the general idea was that one should make a 
certain sacrifice to serve one’s country, I think it is 
possible that such a thing might be passed, but all those 
matters go before a Statf Committee, and I scarcely like 
to speak their mind on an entirely new suggestion. 

5462. I was only asking your views very broadly ?—It 
would depend very much, I think, whether patriotism 
was in the air at the time. 

5463, In this question I should keep it even broader 
still, as broad as possible. I want you to try and con- 
sider that by some misfortune or some mis-management 
a considerable force of highly trained hostile European 
troops were landed in this country and, to take a 
conventional figure, let us say any number between 


100,000 and 200,000, and suppose our forces were 
able to pen them up, or to overwhelm them, 


or to expel them within ten days or a fortnight, do 


sence on our shores for that 


period would have a very serious effect upon the 
credit of the nation and the finances of the City ?—I 
should think it could not fail tu have. I suppose the 
question is germane to the subject on which I am sup- 
posed to be cross-examined ? 

5464. It was your opinion as a banker I wanted }—I 
should think it could not fail to have a bad effect upon 


finance. 

5465. Speaking still in the very widest terms, it might 
mean the loss of a vast number of millions in the 
national credit?—I do not quite know how you can 
gauge the loss of credit im pounds; it is an in- 
commensurable quantity, the credit of the nation. 

5466, Taking this question of loss owing to deprecia- 
tion in securities, assuming that a hundred millions 
value of securities passed during what we will call a 
black fortnight, that their face value was one hundred 
millions at the beginning of the fortnight, and that their 
face value towards the end of that fortnight while things 
were still bad was sixty millions 7—By their face value 
you mean their actual market value ? 

5467. Yes, I should rather have said that, and that of 
that one hundred millions that changed hands half of it 

ssed to British residents and half of it passed into 
oreign hands, the total loss would be forty millions; and 

if those securities were all held by British residents, 
half the ditference, or twenty millions,would be the clear 
loss to them, would it not Yes, that is undoubtedly 
true. 
5468. (Sir Ralph Knor.) Do you think it is held 
generally in the community to which you beleng that 
the Volunteers and Militia are a necessary efficient force 
to prevent any such catastrophe as this? Are they 
seriously held as being necessary for the purpose !— 
should say among the Woluntaerd and Militia, yes. 


469. But amongst the community to which you 
belong ?—I do not know that I have any means of gaug- 
ing their opinions. 

5470. If for any reason the main portion of the Army 
was out of the country, and the defence was left solely 
to the Militia and Volunteers. would you go to sleep 
comfortably No, I should not ; I should join. 
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Mr. THomas Epwarp Vickers, C.B., V.D., called ; and Examined. 


5471, (Chairnutn.) You are Chairman and Managing 
Director of Vickers, Sons and Maxim, Limited !—-Yes. 

5472, You are also a Colonel in the Volunteers ?—I am 
Honorary Colenel now of the Ist (Hallamshire) Volun- 
teer Battalion of the York and Lancaster Regiment, but 
T was formerly Lieutenant-Colonel and honorary Colonel, 
and have been a Volunteer officer for forty y 

5473, You have works at Sheftield, Barrow-in- Furness, 
and London 7—Yes, but Tcan only speak about the 
works in Sheffield. It is in Shettield where most of the 
Volunteers are, and there are very few in Barrow. 

5474. Could you tell us what number altogether are 
employed by your firm everywhere’—In good trade 
about 20,000 ;” just now I should think between 17,000 
and 18,000. 


8475, What proportion of those would he at Shefticld? 

—About 3,000 in Shettield and in good trade about 
4,000. 
5476. You say that in Sheffield, volunteering is more 
actively engaged in !—We have more Volunteers in 
Shettield in proportion than at any place where we have 
works ; very few in Barrow. 

5477. Are they in both arms -—in the artillery as well 
as the rifles ?—Yes ; rifles, artillery and engineers, 

5478, What are the numbers ?—There are employed 
at our works about seventy Volunteers in Shettield, 
distributed in different corps. 

5479. Do you find it is a hindrance and _difliculty 
having them in the Volunteers ?—The only difficulty is 
that sometimes the foremen do not like it ; they do not 
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like the men going, and I have often had to interfere and 
prevent the foremen dictating to the men and preventing 
their going. Ido not know any particular reason why 
they object, for a week. 


5480. Nearly all the intermediate drills are done in 
their spare time ?—Nearly all their intermediate drills 
are dene in the evening; thcre is a half-holiday on 
Saturday, but the men always prefer to go to cricket 
matches rather than to go to drill on Saturday afternoon, 
so that that has never been much used for drill. 


5481. What proportion turn out to the week’s drill 
in addition to camp?—Generally about 75 per cent. 
I consider 75 per cent. of Volunteers is a good muster. 


5482. It is the extra week that you find the foremen 
rather object to?—Yes, there has always been some 
objection, and they can give no real reason. 


5483. Itis a prejudice rather ?—A prejudice decidedly. 


5484. Would you view a sudden outburst of Volunteer- 
ing zeal among your men with some alarm or with 
satisfaction ?— We have encouraged it as much as we can 
always. I may say that at the time the Volunteers 
went to South Africa we gave strict orders that their 

laces were to be kept open for the men who volunteered 
or the war and also for the Reserve men, both Militia 
and Line. I have a list I made out of Reserve men, 
Militia and Volunteers who went on active service from 
our works, and they were—Rifle corps nineteen, Militia 
thirteen, re-enlistments in the Royal Reserve battalion 
ten, Imperial Yeomanry nine, and other corps three. 


5185. Looking at your 20,000 employés, men in active 
life and vigour, would you think it possible that a much 
reater demand on their time for military service could 
»e made compatible with their work ?—No, I think it 
would be very inconvenient to the masters, and I do not 
think the men could afford to give it. That has always 
been my experience, that the men cannot stay for more 
thana week. 


5486. Very likely the masters would find it impossible 
to arrange it, but that would be the only impediment in 
the way of the men ?—If the men could really afford it, 
and a large number of the men could be allowed to go, it 
might be arranged. For instance, an ordinary labourer 
could almost always be allowed to go, and it is only the 
skilled man there would be any difficulty with in connec- 
tion with granting longer leave of absence. 


5487. Would that difficulty arise from the keen 
competition with other firms ?—No, it has nothing to do 
with that ; sometimes we require a certain number of 
the men to work together, and if one good man, perhaps 
the leading hand, stays away the others are not working 
properly, or they may have to stop work altogether on a 
certain manufacture. 

5488. Therefore the question of compulsion, which 
would make other firms do the same_as yourselves, 
would not help you in tbat difficulty ?—Not the slightest. 


5489, But, I presume, if all the men engaged in that 
special operation were to go the question would be 
simplified in one way ?—If they were all Volunteers, 
certainly. If we could close the works entirely for a 
time it would do away with that objection. 

5490. But you do not see yourself how military work 
and industrial work can be combined any further than 
they are at present, as far as your works are concerned } 
—I do not see it at all. 

5491. Up to the present, you think the inconvenience 
is practically nothing, but if carriea further you think 
it would become serious !—Yes, and without pay the 
men could not afford to go over a week. 


5492. You mean you would have to pay your men 
while they were away !—No, we do not pay them any- 
thing ; we simply grant them leave. 

5493. You mean that they conld not afford the loss of 
their wages unless it was made up to them by some- 
body 2—Unless they have pay they cannot attord to give 
up their wages. 

5494. Has the question of officers come before you at 
all? { suppose there are many men of superior position 
in your works in one way or another as clerks and soon 1} 
—We have several officers, Thave forgotten how many. 
One of the questions submitted to me was whether we 
give them facilities for going to examinations and study ; 
we do that ; whenever they have gone to training we 
have allowed them to go—in fact, we have encouraged 
them to do so. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


5495. Do you think the attitude taken up by your 
foremen, which you say you cannot sanction, has had an 
indirect effect in discouraging men to come forward as 
Volunteers. 7—It had some years ag0, but I do not think 
it has now ; it is put down now. It might be revived if 
it were for a longer time, We have never paid our men 
for being away, but during the war we allowed those 
who went to the war money for their families; we 
allowed 7s. a week for the wife or mother, and 1s. 6d. for 
each child. That was to all Reservists, Militia and 
Volunteers ; any man who left us for the war had those 
allowances for his wife and family. 


5496. (The Earl of Derby.) In the list you read out 
just now, what proportion of skilled or leading men 
would there be ?—That Ido not know, it is difficult to 
say. I know thereare a certain number of skilled men 
amongst them, and I should say 10 or 12 per cent.,I 
do not think more. 


5497. Have you any experience from personal know- 
ledge of any of the large works abroad—say, for instance, 
in Germany 1—I have been to the works—for instance, 
Krupp’s—but those men everyone knows must go out to 
go through their military service, so that it has become 
a custom, and there is no grumbling st it, as they all 
have to do it. 


5498. I have heard it stated that some of the employers 
found advantage in the better habits of discipline and 
punctuality of the men who had been out and trained. 
Are you disposed to agree with that 1—I should not think 
there was any difference. 


5499. Were you on the Technical Instruction Com- 
mission which sat some years ago 1—No. 


5500. You remember the one of which I speak, some 
fourteen or fifteen years ago, I suppose. There was some 
evidence, I think, given before that Commission to the 
effect I have just mentioned, that although a man might 
lose a certain amount of the skill which he would have 
acquired in the time had he been working all the time in 
the works, yet he gained something by the habits of 
punctuality and obedience, especially where men worked 
in large gangs?—I think with compulsory service a 
period of service would do them good, but a week is too 
short a time to make any difference in that direction, so 
that we never see any difference. 


5501. My questions have been based on the evidence 
which was given to the Commissioners on Technical In- 
struction, whom I havereferred to 1—Yes, and I say longer 
service would do them good. 


5502, That would not do men harm, in your opinion, if 
they were not taken away at varying intervals; for 
instance, if they were taken away at the beginning of 
their service with you }~Men join us at all times ; they 
come at all ages, except that we do not like taking on 
old ones ; some begin quite young, but the bulk of them 
will come about twenty or between twenty and thirty. 
Most men start in our employment between twenty 
and thirty. : 

5503. Would it interfere much with a man’s power of 
acquiring his trade if he were taken, as the Germans take 
them, before the time he becomes actively engaged in his 
work !—It is very difficult to say when you have had no 
experience of it. 


8504, In other words, if young men were taken, assum- 
ing that there was compulsory service (as there is now by 
law, only it is suspended), would a man Jose very much 
that he could not recover afterwards --He might risk 
doing so; he might get into a good position, and then 
not be able to get that again. 


5505, But as far as actual handicraft work goes, would 
there be much up to the age of twenty that he would lose 
irrecoverably in the branches of business in which your 
firin deal ?—I do not think so. 


5506. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) I just want to go a little 
further into what Lord Derby was asking you. Taking 
the matter as a question of conducting your business, 
supposing your men were liable to be taken away, 
1 will say for a period of six months, somewhere about 
the age of nineteen, and that that liability were uni- 
versal and compulsory on all, do you think it would 
throw very serious impediments in the way of conduct- 
ing your business when once you had got accustomed to 
the new order of things }-I do not think it would. 


5507, You think it would be quite compatible with 
the satisfactory conduct of a large factory or business ! 
--I think it could be quite well arranged. 
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5508. (Colonel Sutterthwaite.) Do vou know how 
many Volunteers there are in Sheftield altogether {-- 
They have gone down very much, and I should think 
there are about 1,400 now, I judge from the Ritle Corps, 
which I know are only about three-fourths of the strength 
they were, and if the others are in the same condition 
that is the figure I should name. 

5509. What you said about the men attending cricket 
matches on their Saturday afternoons of course applies 
toall, not only to your men !—Yes, generally in Shellield, 

5510. It is the fashion for them to go to cricket 
matches on their Saturday afternoons 1--And to play 
cricket, and in the winter to play football. The men in 
Sheffield are very great on what 1s called “sport.” 

5511, When do they fire their class—on the Saturday 
afternoons ? Do they take one day off their cricket 1-- 
What they do now is this: The range is some distance 
in the country, and they have now arranged to have 
a camp; they have some huts put up and some per- 
manent tents, and they march there on the Friday 
night, and stay there till the Sunday night, so that 
they fire their classes on the Saturday all day, and perhaps 
do some drill, and they march home on the Sunday after- 
noon. 

5512. And that is done two or three times during 
the summer !--They go company by company every 
week end. 

5513, If there were any great amount of further 
demands on the men to give up further Saturday 
afternoons, you think that would decrease the numbers ? 
—I think it would. 

5514. In 1900, when the Camps lasted for a month 
with a minimum attendance to earn the grant of 
fourteen days, I suppose you were very busy at that 
time while the war was on }—We could have spared the 
men if they would have stayed. 

5513. Did they attend 1—I do not think they stayed 
above a fortnight ; I think the only men who stayed 
over a fortnight were men who had the position of 
cooks and officers’ servants and things of that kind, 
where they would get an allowance from the officers. 

5516, (Chatrman.) The others could not afford to 
stay 1—No. 

5517. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Your opinion is that if 
the camp is to be increased, there must be extra 
pay 1—I cannot see any other way. 

5518. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Just now, speaking 
about skilled workmen, you referred to the trade unions 
and said that in your opinion an intelligent man would 
learn his trade in a very short time ?-—Certainly. 

That applies to skilled workmen in steel, does 
it }—Skilled woriien in the engineering trade. 

5520. They do not want a very long time to learn it? 
—They do not, really. 

5521. What would you call a short time and long 
time?—A_ skilled man can learn to work a lathe in a 
very few months. 

5522. The reason I return to that is that it strikes me 
as bearing very «directly on a question we have to con- 
sider, although it is not the question we asked you to 
attend for. If a skilled workman in an ordinary trade 
can learn it in a very few months, would you not say that 
a good deal more skill is required in @ man who turns a 
lathe, for instance, than is ever required from a soldier ? 
It would take a good deal more time to learp to be a 
good workman at the lathe than to learn to shoot a rifle, 
would it not 7—I do not know that it would, but some 
men can never learn to shoot properly ; there may be 
something wrong with the eyesight or the nerves. 

5523, But in speaking about the workman, you said 
he was an intellient man, that is a man who has in him 
the qualitication if he gets the chance /—Yes, 

5524. Your experience is that in the engineering trade 
an intelligent man coming without previous special 
training with application very soon learns it 7—Yes. 

5525. Do you not think that same man, with equal 
application or equal opportunities, would very soon learn 
any other trade he night be put that he would have to 
learn 7—Certainly. 

5526, That seems to me to bear upon the time required 
to make a good soldier ?—It has always been remarked 
as to Volunteers how much more quickly they learn 
than the ordinary linesman. Every Volunteer, or nearly 
every Volunteer, tries, and puts his whole mind to it, 
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and therefore I¢arns very much more rapidly, Tam told, Mr. 7. E. 


than the linesman simply because he does his best to 
learn. 

5527. T think you said you had been a Volunteer 
officer for many years ?--For forty years. 

5528. Did that correspond with your experience, that 
the men were very keen ?—Oh, yes. 

_ 5529. And were very willing to take all the opportuni- 
ties given them as far as they could ?—Yes, there wasa 
great deal of emulation amongst 90 per cent. of them 

5530. Do you think there is a diminution of that now, 
or do you think that still exists ?—I think it is just the 
same thing now. 

_ 5531. (Str Ralph Knor.) You have given your statis- 
tics only as regards Nhettield ?—That is all. 

_5532. Iam not sure I caught your figures correctly : 
did you say the total number of men you had at Shetticld 
was about 3,000 ?—About 3,000. 

5533. And of them how many were Volunteers ?~ 
About seventy are Volunteers now. 

5534. That is, of course, a very small proportion ? -— 
Very small. : 

5535, Are they all men of military ages, from eighteen 

to thirty or thirty-five, or are they mainly youngsters 1— 
The larger proportion, I should think, are under sia and 
twenty ; there are some men older ; men who j 
become non-commissioned officers stay on longer. 
_ 5538. But do the young men follow the course which 
is generally adopted by most of the Volunteers, that is to 
say they join for three or four years and then give it up : 
is that the case with your men 7—Yes. 

5537. So that a good number of your 3,000, assuming 
them to be more or less constant, have gone through the 
ranks as Volunteers ?—Very likely, but we keep no 
record of that. 

5538. Still, supposing they do that, and that they re- 
main with you as workers, which I have no doubt they 
are most anxious to do,a good number of your men 
would have been Volunteers ?—Certainly. 

5539, Supposing the drill of the Volunteer were more 
concentreted in his early period ofservice,and that he were 
asked once in a way to give say a month, and then only 
areduced amount afterwards, do you think there would 
be any difticulty about providing in his first or second 
year’s service for one month’s instruction consecutively 2 
—Ido not think the men could do it without being paid. 

5540. At present whatever time they sacrifice con- 
tinuously they lose themselves ?—Yes. 

5541. Just as they would on an ordinary holiday—in 
fact they devote their holiday to volunteering because 
they have a taste for it ?--Yes, that is it. 

5542, And you think that they could not as young 
men, and notwithstanding that they are in camp. and al 
provided for, give up their wages for a longer time ?—I 
do not think so, so many of them are married. 

5543. Of the young men?—Yes, they marry very 
young in Shettield. 

5544. If they were taken, or joined at eighteen or 
nineteen that would not atfect them so much; suppos- 
ing there was a munber all going for @ month into camp 
in their nineteenth or twentieth year, when probably 
they would not be married, and if they were provided 
for all the time they were there, do you not think a 
large number might join !—I think a scheme of that kind 
would do, but you would have to take them individually 
to a camp ; you could not take them as part of a corps. 
You would have to have some camp where you took 
other men to join, and make up the number. 

5545, Of course where the number is so few as seventy 
only a certain proportion of them would be in their first 
or second year of service /—Yes, very few. 

5346, And they would practically go from your works 
as only a small body 1—Yes. 

5547. If the men do not give up their Saturday after- 
noons, the greater part of the work done by them in 
learning this vulunteering, as to which they are very 
keen, is done in the evenings /—Yes. 

5548, And in the evenings probably of the long 
summer days !—They begin generally in March, and 
they drill in Shettield in sheds, where they have artificial 
light; when the longer daylight comes on they drill 
in the open. 
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5549. In the summer do they drill in these sheds or 
do they go out into the country 1—They go out. 


5550. And there they can do more field work 1—They 
have hardly room to do field work, but they can do 
preparations, the training for field work. 


- 6551. You seem to be inclined to think that it would 
be easier to arrange for all your men of a certain age 
being taken away tor six months for military instruction 
than to extend the period for, say three weeks, or a 
month in each year 1—Well, I do not think I said that, 
but { said that if it was a general rule for every man to 
serve, arrangements would be made to let them go with- 
out any very serious disturbance, at least I think so. 


_ 5552. (Lord Grenfell.) For how long ?—Whatever 
time is fixed. 


5553. (Chairman,) If it were done each year, what 
extent of time would be affected at your works !—The 
sume men going every year would be too great an incon- 
venience. 

5554. Many of them go for a week now ?—Yes, but to 
go every year for a longer period would very soon inter- 
fere very seriously with the work. 


5535. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) You think men in their nine- 
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teenth or twentieth year could be spared for a longer 
period once, or perhaps twice, varying from a period of 
a month up to six months, but that they could not con- 
tinue that —-No, I think they could do it once when 
first they joined. 

5556. Once in the earlier years of their service ?—Yes. 


5557. You think that could be arranged for 1—Yes, I 
think so. 


5558. The men apparently give up their Saturday half 
holidays once in a way to do their shooting 1—Yes. 


5559. Do the men generally get through the whole of 
their shooting in one day in that way 7—Yes, there is a 
very large number of targets, but perhaps they go twice 
at two week ends; they march out, and camp from 
Friday night to Sunday night, so that it is a little quiet 
enjoyment in the country, and they make an effort to 
go. 


5ac0, They may do something besides their shooting ; 
a man would not be shooting continuously all that time? 
—On the Saturday, I believe it is pretty nearly all 
shooting ; I think on the Sunday they have a_ church 
parade, and some drill, but they cannot fire on Sundays 
according to our present ideas. 


5561. There would not be anything in tne shape of 
company training on the Sunday ?—I have not been to 
see what they do, but I know I should try to do as 
much company training as possible. 


5362. You said there were not many Volunteers at 
your works at Barrow ; roughly how many men have 
you at Barrow 1—About 10,000. 


5563. And you have not any large number of Volun- 
teers amongst them?—I do not think so. I do not 
think there is any large corps at Barrow; I_ think 
there is a very small number of Volunteers iu Barrow 
altogether. 


5564. What corps is supposed to have that area for 
recruiting !—Some part of Lancashire. 


556%, Evidently Barrow, you having 10,000 men 
there and very few Volunteers, is not worked as a 
Volunteer centre !—As a company we never do anything 
for the Volunteers such as trying to get them to join 
or not: if they like to go they go, but we never do 
anything to induce them. 


9566. But you give it out that you are willing to 
encourage it, or, at all events, that you are not anxious 
to discourage it --Certainly, the men all know that, but 
at the same time if we were to encourage them to join 
the Volunteers, they would think they were doing us a 
favour if they complied, and that we should very much 
object to. 


nao7. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) May I interrupt with 
one small question ; Do these men who go down to shoot 
from Friday night to Sunday, get the Saturday morning 
off from the works !—They go on the Friday night. 

5568, And they get the Saturday morning off ?—Yes, 
the whole Saturday. 

5569. The works are not closed on Saturday 1—No. 

5570. There is no difficulty made ahout them going off 
for the Saturday morning !—None whatever. 
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6571, As far as your works are concerned at Sheffi 
the Volunteer Colonels might arrange to doa sear act 
on Saturday ; you would let the Volunteer men off from 
ne te une 2 Saturday erecen certainly we shonid 

ut Monday has up to now been the most lar day 
for drills and field days. ae 

5572. Is that because the cricket is on Saturday?— 
Monday, amongst a great many men in Sheflield trades, 
where they are employed by small masters, is often 
taken rather as an idle day, so that it is easy for a great 
many of them to be free on Monday. 

_ 5573, (Sir Coleridge Grove.) They get two holidays 
instead of one in fact ?—Partially so. : 

5574. They get from mid day Saturday till Tuesday 
Morning pretty well?—They used to do a great deal, 
but they do not do that with us ; we have no men who 
are not very good attenders. 


575. (Lord Grenfell.) Do they work by piecework ? 


5575. 
—In some trades entirely by piecework. 


5576. (Sir Ralph Knox.) And thus they are able, 
by a special spurt, to get their money for the 
Saturday, although they do not work on the 
Saturday 1—Yes, they get their money up to the time 
they take their work in to be paid for ; all the cutlery 
goods, I believe, they take back on the Saturday 
morning. and then get paid on the Saturday afternoon ; 

heard many complaints in the old days, of men 
not being able to get away on Saturday afternoons, 
because their masters would not pay them on the 
Friday night, although the men wanted to go on the 
Saturday to a camp; they had to be quite late on 
Saturday afternoon in mustering for the camp, because 
their small masters would not make any effort to pay 
them off. 


6577. But practically by devoting this Saturday fore- 
noon to military work the men do not lose by it in 
any way ?—I jo not think they do, but it would be 
so if they did it often. 


5578. You think there is a little loss then!—A man 
must lose something if he goes days without working. 


5579. If he has the opportunity of making it up on 
the other days by working hard at piece-work, he 
would have earned up to Friday night as much as he 
normally would have earned for the whole week !— 
T am sure I cannot. say that, but in some parts of the 
work you cannot have any more than a certain 
quantity of work ; if you are working piece-work for 
instance you cannot make a machine turn out more 
work than its natural speed enables it to do. 


5980. (Lord Grenfell.) We heard that in Manchester 
it was mostly the clerks, and the light warehousemen, 
and porters that went into the Volunteers, and not 
the artizans. Is that the case in Sheffield In 
Shetiield it is more artizans. 


5581, And not so much the clerks and warehouse- 
men ?—No, more the artizans. 


5582. You said you thought it would be possible once 
in their service to take them for six months on end. Do 
you think it would prevent the men coming in if they 
knew they had to go for that six months? Would it 
act as a Aetament to joining the Volunteers, do you 
think ?—It would be impossible to say until you tried 
it. 

5583. As regards the extra pay, do you think men 
would go for a lengthened period if they were paid 
what they naturally would have earned, or would they 
want more than that from the Government ?-I think 
they would want about the ordinary labourer’s pay. 


5584. In fact the pay they would have earned if 
they had been working !—Yes. 


5985, You think that would satisfy them; you 
believe they would be prepared to go for a longer 
period if that was paid 7—I think so, but that is ouly 
an opinion, There is one thing rather against it, that 
the men like to yo somewhere where they have some- 
thing to do when they are not at work ; we always 
found we got far better mustets if we went to the 
seaside for camp, than to any inland place, so that 
when the work was over they could go and amuse 
themselves. 


5586, T think you said there were only 1,400 Volun- 
teers in Shettield : is not that a very small number for 
the very large population ?—I think it is a very small 
nuinber. 
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5587. Are you sure it is only 1,4097—I am judging 
from the Kitle Corps ; I heard what they numbered last 
week, and 1 know what they used to be, and therefore I 
suppose that the other branches have suffered to about 
the same extent, but that is entirely a surmise on my 
part. 

5588. Do you not think they have been reduced 
greatly lately 7—No, they have been recruiting fairly 
well in the last two months. 

5589. Was it the new Regulations, do you think, which 
frightened them ?—The regulations made after the 
termination of the war. : 

5540, (Chairman.) You were saying that you thought 
arrangements could be made which would make the 
six months military service for the recruit in the Militia 
or Volunteers harmless, so far as the interruption of 
work went, but that would be because you woul make 
special arrangements to meet the contingency, | sup- 
pos? -We could make arrangements to let our men go 
and take them back again. 

5591. That arrangement could be made once for six 
months, but it could not be made, in your opinion, for a 
month in each year 1—I do not think it could at all. 


5392. Why not exactly 1—Well, you could make an 
effort to let men go off for once, but when people know 
that that effort has to be made for a month every year it 
would put a stop to it, neither the employers nor the 
men would like it. 

5593. And no arrangement or adjustment could meet 
the case you think, if it became an accepted part of the 
ordinary commercial life of the country ?—There is no 
knowing what we should all get accustomed to if it were 
once accepted, but I say, as far as 1 know, on the pert of 
the masters there would be every effort made to enable 
the men to do their work properly as regards military 
service, 

5594. You would say that would be the general feeling 
on the part of the bigger employers in Sheftield 7-Yes 
I know it is amongst several. 

_5595. You think they would approach the subject in a 
big spirit ?—Yes, we are not the only firm who would 
allow the men to go in that way ; other works would 
do very much the same. 

5596. (Sir Ralph nor.) South Africa was an emer- 
ency which people throughout the country recognised, 
but what we are considering mainly is what can be done 
in the piping times of peace, when there is none of this 
furore abroad, and how far we can regularly and 
steadily expect the employers of labour to help in pro- 
viding the Free which is to defend this country?—I do 
not think you would get so much help in times of abso- 


lute peace, 

5597. (Chatrman.) Would you say that amongst em- 
ployers in Shettield there is a feeling, “We do not 
object to that man because he is a Volunteer or Militia- 
man,”or do you think the working population of Sheftield 
would at all feel we wanted too much ?—I think 
amongst the smaller masters there would be that feeling. 


5598. Do you know, as a fact, that it is a deterrent 
to men joining the Volunteers ?—-I know many men 
have lost their places by going to camp ; I have heard of 
a large number of men who have been dismissed for 


going to camp. 
5599. Supposing there was some system of compul- 
nloyer was in the same position in 


sion, and every cm 
that respect 7—All the same some of these small masters 


would get men who were not Volunteers. 


5609, (Sir Ridph Knor.) You mean they would take 
the men who had undergone that liab.Jity and were done 


with it?—They might do that or take men who would 


not volunteer at all. 

5601. But supposing it was compulsory they would 
make themselves safe by taking a man who had done his 
military service 1—Yes, they could. 

5602. (Chairman.) You do not think there would he 
an outcry amongst employers of labour against the idea 
of any compulsory service !—Speaking for iny company, 
we should not make any outery. 

5603, (Sir Coleridge Grove.) To rather gath-r from 
what you have told us, that you have practically no 
Militiamen in your employ ?—We have ; he not many, 
thirteen Militiamen went to South Africa from our 
works. 

5604. In the case of those Militiamen are special 
arrangements made to enable them to attend their 
twenty-eight days training?—They are allowed to go to 
their training. 

5605. Supposing that that syste were extended, and 
assuming for the moment that the Ballot Act was made 
operative, and that service in the Militia became com- 
pulsory, do you think it would considerably impede 
the working of your factories that the Militiamen had 
tu go away for a certain period of the year from their 
work ?~-No, but I think it would rather prevent the 
Militiamen getting into important places. As a rule 
the Militiamen are not in important places ; they are 
generally amongst the most ordinary of the labourers. 


_ 5606. At what age, roughly speaking, do the men get 
into important places in works in Sheffield Not beture 
twenty-six or twenty-seven. 

5607. Then it would be possible for a man to do hiS 
Militia service, and to succeed afterwards !—Oh, yes. 


5608. (Colonel O'Callaghan-Westropp.) 1 think you 
said you gave a separation allowance to the wife or 
parents ?—Yes, when the men went to South Africa. 


5609. And I presume from considering these things 
you considered it equitable that where the parents 
were as much dependent on a young man’s earnings 
as a wife would be, they should get the separation 
allowance }—That was always supposed to be the case 
with the mother ; we had at the time some ex-Army 
officers with us, and we put it into their hands as to 
what should be done, and they conferred with other 
works in a kind of committee, and the scale I read 
out was agreed upon, seven shillings per week for 
wife or mother, and 1s. 6d. for each child. 


5610. And it is a fair inference, then, that you would 
not have given that 7s. a week to the mother if you 


had not thought it was a legitimate and just allowance? 


—Certainly not. 

5611. I do not know if you are aware that the mother 
of a Militia man, at all events, who is dependent upon 
him does not get any separation allowance when he is 
out embodied ; so that in fact you treated your people 
much better than the Government does 7—Very likely. 

5612. And that is not an uncommon experience I 
believe ?—I do not think so. 

5613. I just submit this to you because I have no 
doubt as a large employer, yeu have considered these 
things ; do you not think that the man who abstains 
from marrying, and supports an aged parent, has at least 
as much claim on the State as a man who marries young 
and improvidently, and has an improvident family !— 


certainly do. 


Mr. Tom Writram Trorstox, called ; and Examined. 


5614. (Chairman). You are a printer and publisher 


of High Street, Beckenham ?— Yes. 

5615. And I think you took part in raising a company 
of Volunteers in the commencement of the war ?—I did. 

5616. In shat Particular way did you assist in raising 
the company ?—In organising the financial part largely, 
and assisting the authorities as far as possible in getting 
together the recruits. We were successful in getting @ 
full company. 

5617, 125 men ?—120, 


91. 


5618. In your business you employ twenty men ?—Yes. 
5619. Of whom two are Volunteers ?—At the present 


time. 

5620. I do not quite follow your figures, but yon say 
that you have had many more in the Volunteers and 
that until this year you had eight belonging to the local 
company ?—At the time of the formation eight of my 
men joined the company and my son amongst them : in 
fact, he was the honorary secretary of the formation 
Committee ; of course, I gave bim all the assistance I 
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could, but he was nominally the acting party. At the 
end of the third year when the new Regulations came 
out, seeing the dithculties in front of them, I am sorry to 
21 July, 1903. say that six of them resigned their positions. 


under the law of the land. A certain amount of work 


has to be completed by such and such a time ?—That 
13 80. 


=a 5621. Now as you require their services in business, 
did you rather welcome that decision on their part or 
otherwise ?—I am afraid I did to some extent welcome 
it, because had they not taken that step I should have 
been in the unfortunate position of having to say toa 
large number of them. “ It will be impossible for you 
to go.” 
5622. You do find that volunteering is a subject which 
might become a difficulty to you ?—Most certainly, and 
particularly in my branch of business ; in fact, one might 
say that in the printing business, looking to the time of 
the year when camp is held, however willing a man 
might be to let the whole of his staff go, it would be an 
impossibility for him to fill their places, because just at 
that period the registration work 1s in full swing, and I 
do not suppose there is a printer standing idle from this 
period right up to the 25th of August. The whole of 
printerdom is working at full pressure. 


5623. Why is that ?—Because of the registers, the 
parliamentary lists all being got out. 


5624. Is that owing to ‘competition with others in the 
same line of business ?—No; it practically applies all 
throughout the country; the whole of this work is 
congested within a matter of five or six weeks, between 
the middle of July and the end of August, and if a 
printer were willing to let the whole of his staff go he 
could not fill their places at that time. 

5625. (The Earl of March.) tis technical work ]~It 
is technical work. 


5626. (Chairman.) You mean that for this six weeks a 
Volunteer having to go on military duty would put you 
in a great difficuity »—Yes. 

5627. But that would not apply to any other period 
of the year ?— Not so much so, but falling, as it generally 
does, at that particular period it presses very hardly 
upon our particular trade. It might not apply in the 
game way to other trades. 


5628. If any rules were applied for compulsory 
arrangements to the whole of your trade throughout the 
country, so far as each individual employer of labour 
was concerned he would not object so much, I presume ; 
you would be all in the same boat, and therefore al- 
though the country might suffer because it could not get 
its printing done at a particular time there would be 
no inequality amongst the members of your trade?— 
I am afraid that a printer’s position is such that he 
could not consent, because he is under contract to carry 
out his work within a certain time and he would have 
to do it; he would have to say to his men, “It is 
ane for me to let you go, however willing I may 


5629. But if compulsion tore your men from you ?— 
We would have to take the consequences, which I am 
afraid would be very serious. 

5630. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) You would lose a good 
deal of work ?~The work would not be done. 

6631. (Chatrman.) It would have to be done at some 
other period of the year, or compulsion would have to 
take care that it did not interfere with your work ?— 
Tf the authorities changed the period of the year during 
which registration work was carried out, then that would 
alter the circumstances. 


5632 (Sir Ralph Knor.) You would have to limit 
your employment to men who were not liable for this 
military work—who had passed through their liability? 
—Yes. 

5633. In fact you would say “Have you done your 
military service Pr and if he said “Yes,” you would take 
him, and if he said “ No,” you would not take him ?— 
Yes, it would be to thedetriment of the man who happened 
to be a Volunteer, and liable to be called upon for duty. 


5634. (Chairman.) I suppose even now a man looking 
to you for employment would feel he was more likely to 
get it if he was not a Volunteer ?—Yes. 

5635. And throughout your business generally that 
applies 7—Yes, although I give every possible grace 
to them, at the same time one is obliged, from the 
business pout of view, to realise the possible position 
one may be in. 

5636. (The Earl of March.) You cannot stand still 
while other people are going on —That is so. 


5637. (Sir Ralph Knor.) This work has to be done 


5638. And the material for the work cannot be put 
into your hands before a certain time, and by a certain 
ae time by statute it must be completed ? 

—Yes. 
_ 5639. You have to get men who can work at that 
time 1—Yes. 

5640. And therefore you have to say, “Have you 
done your military service?” and if they say they have 
done it you can take them, and if not you cannot !—Yes, 


5641. (Chairman.) You are speaking just now of a 
particular period of six weeks in the year 1—Yes. 


5642. To what extent would alteration of the present 
camping arrangements—for instance, if they were put 
at Whitsuntide or some other time—alter that state of 
matters !- -That would, of course, reduce it somewhat, 
but every man in business is simply the servant of the 
public, and is subject to the conditions of the contract 
that he may be under. Although probably his duty to 
the State would be the first consideration, at the same 
time he cannot altogether ignore his business liabilities. 


5643. And you do not think your business could lend 
aman to the State for military service for any longer 
period than at present ?—Not at one time. If their 
periods of absence could be spread over a period, as was 
done under a former condition of things, it would be 
quite an easy matter for a man to liberate probably the 
whole of his men. He would let off, we will say, a 
matter of 15 or 20 per cent. of his hands at a time, but 
when the proportion of empluyés who are Volunteers 
represents, as it did in my case, someyhing like 30 per 
cent., it would be a matter of impossibi ity for the whole 
30 per cent. to be away at one time. We had an expe- 
rience of it during two years, and we found not the least 
inconvenience, because perhaps three men went this 
week, thiee the next, and three the week after. That 
was not the slightest inconvenience to us, nor would it 
be under any circumstances. 


5644. For what period of time could you spare them 
without the inconvenience becoming very great {—Always 
a week would be a perfectly reasonable thing. 

5645. A month would be very difficult ?—Very 
difficult. 

5646. (Sir Kalph Knox.) And a fortnight not so 
ditticult (Not so diffcult. Of course I am not able to 
say what the proportion of employés who are Volunteers 
is throughout the land, but I should think if the per- 
centage was not more than, say, 8 to 10 per cent. a 
man could almost always manage it. You will generally 
find that there is a certain amount of contagion about 
volunteering, and you will have several men from one 
firm, and then several firms without a man at all To 
some extent, perhaps, that is accounted for by the fact 
that the master himself is interested in the movement 
and is willing to give the men facilities. 


5647. (Lord Grenfell.) Do you know any firms who 
will not take men because they Volunteers ?--I do not 
know any. 

5648. (Chairman.) Has the Militia force come before 
yo very much ?—No, it does not come before us at 
all. 

5649. What would you say of employers in your own 
or other businesses who, like yourself, employ some 
twenty to thirty men—would you say there is a general 
feeling of dread as regards any extension of military 
ardour throughout the country which would cause an 
increase of Volunteers, or the contrary? 1 am afraid 
there is very great fear, and at the present moment I 
think any young fellow, asking his employer's permis- 
sion to join would probably get the answer, “ Well, I 
must think about it ; I must know a little more about 
it.” 

5350. Andaman keen to get on with his employer, and 
who was looked upon as a useful hand, would probably 
not say anything about it {—I think so. 

5651. That would be the tendency ?— Yes. 


5652. Is that because each man fears the competition 
of his neighbour, or would that not exist so much if it 
were compulsory 1 If the State was to place them all on 
the same footing, would they care 1—They would have 
to accept the inevitable then, but I think the employers 
attitude would rather be, knowing what his respons! 
bilities are to his customers and clients, that the w)- 


certainty of the thing would he rather troublesome to 
him. 
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5653, What I rather suggested was that the uncer- 
tainty would be removed by the system of compulsion ; 
it might be a hardship or @ nuisance, but it would be 
made more certain ?7—You mean compulsory attendance 
at camp rather than compulsory military service ? 

5654, That would still have the same effect on the 
men joining, would it not ?—Yes. 

5655, Supposing all your men and all your neighbour's 
men and all his neighbour's men had to spend a month 
in camp, say for three years in succession, if your men 
went and your neighbour's did not he wuuld score pro- 
bably ; but if you were all in the same position what 
would be the result !—I take it that some regulation 
would have to come into force then which would meet 
the case. 

5656. (Sir Ralph Knor.) Still, what I have said just 
now would apy ly. In such a business as yours the 
employers would be inclined to resort ot employing men 
who had completed their service }—Exactly ; it would be 
obligatory on their part to doso as it would be impossible 
to goon, and ordinary commerce could not continue under 
those conditions. 

5657. Of course there are some trades in which men 
as boys begin very young indeed ; in others they do not 
begin so young, and men therefore might be found who 


would take up the work or commence the work com- 


paratively late in life ; in your own trade do they begin 
very young!—They begin young—generally about fourteen. 

5658. Supposing he were not taken for military work 
until he was eighteen or nineteen, you would have to re- 
place him, I suppose 7—Yes. 

5659, And what would happen to him after he had 
done his military work ?—I am afraid that if it became a 
general thing he would have to take his chance ; it was 
a different thing in the case of the war, because then in 
putting on a substitute if a man went to the front you 
said: “If our man turns up again you must expect to 
stand off.” I was going to mention, your Grace, the 
case where a man’s absence does not simply mean his 
own absence. For instance, one of my men who was a 
volunteer was the manager of my branch shop, and 
that is a Post Office, and when he goes away I have to 
send two men from my own establishment who must 
be competent to take his place, one to take the postal 
duties and the other to take the counter work, because 
the Postal Department will not allow a man who has 
not gone through a certain examination to take the 
postal duties, so that while that one man is away I am 
practically two men short. 

5660. (Str Coleridge Grove.) You are three men short 
almost 7—Yes, the fact that the one is gone draws off 


two others. 

5661, (Sir Ralph Knox.) Supposing the men were taken 
away only for one extended reriod at a certain time 
of their life, do you think that would give rise to difli- 
culty?) If you had a dozen men, they would be in all 

veriods of their service as Volunteers, and supposing the 

iability to an extended absence was limited to only a 
small proportion of them, say one-fourth, three of them, 
do you think that would give rise to the same difficulty 7— 
You mean if one man had the choice of attending a 
month in three yewrs, or something like that ? 

5662. Yes?—I think that would be quite a workable 
arrangement, because you could always arrange with 
your twelve men, assuming you had twelve who could 
put this in in three years, for four to go this year, four 
to go next, and four the year after, which is, after all, 
working up to much the same thing as when there was 
a mouth and they had to go during one week of the 
month. — The dithculty to my mind, and the difficulty in 
the minds of others similarly situated, is that to take 
away their full complement of Volunteers at one given 


period is an impossibility. 

5663. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Of course when you had 
eight men out of twenty in the Volunteers, that was a 
very large percentage compared with the returns we 
have had given to us in the case of the larger works ; 
the number in the larger cases do not amount to any- 
thing like that percentage, as eight out of twenty is 
40 per cent.?—L know another case where there 
were five Volunteers out of about ten regular em- 
ployés ; a builder had five of his men, his two sons and 
three regular hands, Volunteers, and do not think he 


has more thar ten regular hands, although at times he 


may have twenty according to the amount of building 
work goingon, [had a chat with that man on Sunday 
on the subject, and he quite endorses my view of the 
matter. He : To have allimy tive boys away at once 


would simply mean shutting up my show.” Of course 
they are heads of departments, and one looks on the head 
of a department as rather more than an ordinary man 
whose place you could fill up. 

5664. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Last year, 1 think 
Tam right in saying, you were not able to let any of 
your eight men go to camp, as [ think you had some 
special work on ?—That was the registration work. 

5665. Supposing they had all remained in the Volun- 
teers, how many would you have been able to let go this 
year ?—L[am assuming that itis on the old order? 


5666. Assuming they had to go for six days *—I dare 
say fully half of them could have gone. 

5667. But not the whole?—Not the whole, not if. it 
was one period of six days, but if it was a possible choice 
of, say, three weeks, we could have managed a larger 
number. 

5668. You mention the old order of things with a 
month’s camp and the opportunity of choosing one week. 
As a matter of fact in 1900 we had a camp for one mont! 
and it was not a question of choosing one week but o: 
choosing a fortnight ; to get the xrant they had to attend 
for a fortnight } -But even that was not compulsory to 
earn the grant, as they could be excused. 


5669. They earned less grant 1--Yes. 

5670, And some of your men in 1900 attended for a 
fortnight and some for a week }--Yes. 

5671. In 1901 the minimum attendance to earn the 
grant at all was three days out of 4 week, and then I 
assume some of your men attended for one period of 
three days of the six and some the other ?—-Yes ; [ think 
that was so. 

5672. And in 1902 they had to attend for six days to 
earn the grant, and in future that is to be the regulation ? 
—Yes. 

5673. You suggest that there might be a standing 
camp for a longer period, and supposing the minimum 
to earn the grant were six days, and we had a camp 
standing for fourteen days, in that way you would be 
enabled to let your men go away in batches 1—I think, 
assuming there were eight men, in the fortnight we 
could let at least six of the eight go, probably the eight. 

8674. And the others could go next year ?—Yes. 

5675. Do you think that the present scale of pay that 
we are eniahled to give the men while they are in cam 
to any extent affects yourmen? Do you think it would 
be easier to get them if a larger scale of pay in camp 
were given}—I have never head that in any way 
sugzested. 

5676. (The Earl of March.) They do not complain? 
—They do not complain ; I never heard it even referred 
to. They seemed to derive thorough satisfaction and 
evident enjoyment out of camp, and they all appeared 
to enter very heartily into it. 

5677. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) And throughout your 
part of the country you have heard no complaints on that 
ground !—Nothing. 

5678. (Mr, Spenser Wilkinson.) Are you a Volunteer 
yourself ? -No ; | am sorry to say Iam not. 

5679. And never have been !—I never have heen. 

5680, (Sir Ralph Knox.) Did Tunderstand you to say 
you were instrumental in raising a company of Volun- 
teers on the outbreak of the war !—Yes; I was inter- 
ested in it. My son acted as honorary secretary of the 
Volunteer Formation Fund ; we formed a Volunteer 
Formation Committee, we guaranteed to get together 
the necessary funds, and I think Colonel Satterthwaite 
will be able to tell you how far that was satisfactorily 
done. We got our funds, and, the Press having some 
power in the matter, we wrote it up pretty extensively 
and succeeded in getting together the nec y Volun- 
teers, and of course the Military department did all that 
part of the work. 

5681. (Lord Grenfell.) Where was that 1—At Becken- 
ham. 

5682. (Sir Ralph Knor.) Had there been no Volun- 
teers before in that part ?—Not in that particular part ; 
there were at Bromley, but I donot think many Becken- 
ham men belonged to the Bromley crops. We were 
able not only to get the number, but I think we were 
able to be careful that we got the very best men. 

3. This was to form an additional company for a 
iment ?—Yes. 
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5685, And flourishing ?—It is flourishing ; the num- 
bers fell off somewhat at the end of the third year, as 
suppose we might expect it to do. What with the 
decline of the war fever and the new regulations coming 
in one might, I suppose, expect that a certain number. 
would go out. I believe it is allowed that at the end of 
three years a certain percentage would naturally go out. 
Our three years having ended, the number leaving 
seemed a larger percentage than will appear in sub- 
sequent years, but I believe the company is still enroll- 
ing members ; it is not quite up to its full strength, but 
I do not see any reason why it should not maintain its 
strength. The number of resignations was twenty or 
thirty, and I suppose that was rather a high percentage. 


5686. Do you think that any of those men who have 
had this three or four years service, and who have been 
trained as a Volunteer is trained, would be willing to 
join a reserve of Volunteers, only to be summoned in a 
case of great emergency ?—Yes, I do; I think a large 
number would like to retain their attachment to the 
company in some form, but not to continue under quite 


the exacting conditions that obtain in the regular 
Volunteers, 


5687. Those who were good shots might like to go on 
practising at the shooting, and so forth ?—I think sv. 


5688. But they would not care to go any more into cam) 
or to attend the nightly drills, and such training ?— 
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feel sure that is so ; men have found from experience 
probably during the three years, that the duties have 
pressed a little bit hard upon them, and they have 
thought they would not go on with it, but I do agree 
with you that, if there was a less stringent section, or a 
sort of reserve to which they could be attached where 
they would not be called upon to do so much, a large 
number of men would join it. 

5689. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) About what 
age were most of those 120 men who formed your new 
company ?—I should think about twenty. 

5690, That would be the general run of them ; that 
would give a fair average ’—Yes, there were very few 
men representing anything like forty years of age. 

5691. About what age do your men come into your 
employment t—About fourteen ; they begin as boys. 

5692. It would mean a considerable interference with 
your business if they were taken for as long a period as 
twenty-eight days ?--Yes, it would, indeed. 

5693. Even once in their time 1—Even once. 


5694. (Sir Ralph Knox.) But not once for a few of 
them !—No. 


5695. A month every year for any number of them 
would be impossible }—It would be quite impossible. 


5696. You would have to look to a different class of 
men, really :—Yes. 
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Colonel J. D. LzaarD, called; and Examined. 


6697. (Chairman.) At present you command the York- 
shire Royal Garrison Artillery (Militia) 2—Yes. 

5698. And you have done so since 1891 ?—I have. 

5699. You have passed the Staff College and served in 
the Field Artillery in the Zulu War of 1879 ?—Yes. 

6700. You commanded the Yorkshire Volunteer Infantry 
Brigade from 1892, and in 1897 you were a member of 
Lord Grenfell’s Comuittee on Volunteer and Infantry 
Brigades ?—Yes. 

5701. Perhaps you will to begin with give us your views 
generally ?— 

Supply and efficiency of officers for Militia. 

The supply of officers is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult. I have hitherto been fortunate in my own 
corps in obtaining officers of the right class, but I 
find an increasing difficulty in obtaining junior officers 
who mean to stay in the Militia, and who may be 
looked to to fill vacancies in the senior ranks. I con- 
sider the large increase in the Imperial Yeomanry and 
the increased requirements for efliciency, involving a 
sacrifice of time, two of the main causes. The 
Yeomanry is made more of, and the conditions of 
service are less onerous than in the Militia. Never- 
theless a higher standard of efficiency is necessary 
than that now in force; but, unless some additional 
inducements are held out, either by increased 
emclument, improved position, or, as I have sug- 
gested, inducements of an educational character, I 
do not see how officers are to be obtained. 

‘The senior ranks might be filled to some extent by 
retired Army ofticera, but I prefer officers, or a 


majority of officers, who have risen from the junior 
ranks of the Militia. 

Better training is required, especially in tho junior 
ranks, and an educational qualification should be in- 
sisted on. 

The practice of filling the junior ranks with Amy 
candidates is detrimental to efficiency, but under ex- 
sisting conditions it appears to be the only means 
of obtaining a sufficient supply. 

Relieving company officers of some of the duties 
connected with pay would be a popular change and 
give them more time to attend to the training of 
their men. 

Supply and efficiency of men. 

have no difficulty at present in obtaining men, and 
as a whole the class of man has improved. 

A better class of man will not be obtained unless 
some means can be deviscd for shortening the period 
of annual training. The workman in regular employ- 
ment cannot be spared for more than fourteen days 
continuous training annually. A young man at the 
commencement of his career can, however, give & 
much longer time for drill on enlistment, If he is 
once made a thorough soldier at this period, ashorter 
period of annual training should keep him efficient. 
Discipline and physical training also make him more 
valuable as a workman. 

Better non-commissioned officers are required. 
More inducements should be offered, such as increased 
bounties, Their position, during the non-training 
period, should be secured by rendering Militiamen 
always subject to Military Law. An increase of the 
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Permanent Staff is desirable, and it should be thrown 
open to Militia non-commissioned officers serving 
on Militia engagements. 

Militia Oommandiag Officers should be given powers 
as to recruiting, and in this respect the Permanent 
Staff should act under the Commanding Officer direct. 

Recruiting Officers should be more in touch with 
the civil authorities. 

Employers of labour should be consulted in reoruit- 
ing, and inducements offered them to retain Militiamen 
in their employ. : 

Amount of instruction imparted under present conditions. 

Speaking only for the Garrison Artillery, +I 
consider :— ‘ 

(a) The training as at present carried out is in- 
adequate. 

(b) With slight alterations a better training 
could be given at a leas cost, and in 
shorter time, forthe bulk of the rank 
and file. 

(c) At Scarborough there is an excellent equip- 
ment for training, but it is not sufficient 
to keep more than two companies fully 
occupied. It is also frequently taken 
during training by Volunteers. Conse- 
quently a great number of men waste 
their time in work which is not essential, 

(d) According to the programme I have sub- 

mitted in detail in my *memorandum, if 
the existing appliances were placed at our 
absolute disposal for eight weeks, a far 
better training would be given—two 
companies being called up at a time— 
specialists trained for twenty-seven days, 
and all others for thirteen days. 

have suggested a shorter training for 
Infantry alzo in my memorandum, but as 
Infantry Commanding Officers are more 
qualified to speak on this point, J hesitate 
to put it forward. 

The effect of longer periods of instruction on enlistment 
would, in my opinion, be decidedly prejudicial. 
Period of training required on embodiment to bring a 

Militia battalion up to the level of a Regular battalion. 

With officers and non-commissioned officers of the 
present standard of efficiency it could not be done in 
the case of the Artillery. If officers and non-com- 
missioned officers were as good as Regulars, it could 
be done in three months, always provided that 
proper equipment was at hand. 

Effect of recent orders with regard to bounty. 

Under the new system a man, during his first 
period of engagement, gets more money annually, 
and itis paid in a more beneficial way. There is, 
however, no bounty paid for re-engagement. 

The effect in my regiment has been to decrease the 
number of re-engagements. Thus a man who enlists 
at eighteen for six years, takes his discharge at 
twenty-four, because there is no inducement for him 
tore-engage. The prospect of qualifying for the 
Militia Reserve after ten years’ service is not suffi- 
ciently attractive to make him re-engage. If, how- 
ever, he got a re-engagement bounty as before, I 
think in many cases a man would re-engage, and at 
the end of the second period of service would take 
advantage of the very advantageous terms offered to 
enter the Militia Reserve, The effoct of the present 
system is to lose men in the very prime of lite, and 
in most cases to lose them permanently. 

I think Militia non-commissioned officers (at any 
rate sergeants) who came up for preliminary drill 
and gunnery instruc‘ion (or musketry), anc who, 
while so attending, passed a certain test in drill, etc., 
should receive an increased bounty as in the case of 
non-commissioned ofticers re-enlisted from the Regular 
Army into the Militia, i.e, £3 instead of £1 10s, 

(The above comments apply to the existing 
3ystem. I have suggested a different scale of 
bounties along with the proposals in my memorandum 
for a complete variation of the terms of service.) 

I think some inducement should be offered to 
soldiers discharged from the Army at expiration of 
their first period of service, or by purchase, to join 
the Militia, I believe a bounty paid down on re- 
enlistment would have this effect—eapecially after a 
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war when the Reserve had been called up, and an Clone J. D. 
Legard, 


unusual number of soldiers were thrown on the 
labour market. 


The present system of bounties does not prevent 22 July, 1903, 


men serving in more than one corps simultancously, 
but it has rendered it more risky. 
It has not reduced the number of absentees in the 


case of my own regiment, 


Reeulta of experience while in command of « 
Volunteer Infantry Brigade. 


Value of Brigade Training to Volunteors. 

Good as far as it goes, but it should last fourteen 
days and the men should be paid. Half the time 
should be devoted to company training and the 
remaining half to battalion and brigade training. 

Time devoted to the Brigade, 

One week. For the rest of the year the units passed 
out of my hands into those of Oticora Commanding 
Regimental Districts, of whom there were three. 

Differences between Militiamen and Volunteers. 

Militia officers are of a better class socially, and 
have a better knowledge of their duties, and ere 
more capable of instructing and leading their men. 

The non-commissioned officers of the Militia have 
better knowledge than those of the Volunteers, 
but are less intelligent and consequently less easy 
to instruct. 

The men of the Militia come from a lower stratum 
of the working class than those of the Volunteers, 
The Volunteer in Yorkshire is usually a workman in 
regular employmeat—the Militiaman a workman in 
intermittent employment, The Volunteer is far 

more intelligent and better educated, but, on the 
whole, of less good physique, and less adapted for 
rough work in the field. 
Differences in discipline. 

Discipline in the Militia is far superior to that in 
the Volunteers. In some Volunteer Corps a thorough 
sense of discipline appears-to be altogether wanting. 

Differences in system of organisation, ete., causing difficul- 
ties in the two forces acting together. 

They would both be subject to Military Law, but 
Volunteers have no knowledge of Military Law. 

The lack of military knowledge on the part of 
most Volunteer officers and non-commissioned 
officers would, I fear, lead to a disastrous want of 
cohesion in the field. The men are willing to be led, 
but many of the officers are not fit, from lack of 
knowledge, to lead. The men are sufficiently intelli- 
gent to realise quickly the incompetence of their 
leaders, and once in real difficulties, I fear the 

result would be deplorable. I think, with some im- 
provements in training. the Militia might be relied 
on to take the field with Regular troops, but my 
experience does not lead me to form the same 
opinion of Volunteers. I should not consider a 
force consisting wholly of Militia and Volunteers of 
much value in opposing Regular troops. 


Treating the forces as a whole I think our policy 
should be as regards the Volunteers to reduce their 
numbers by more severe conditions as to efticiency, 
but give more money to those that are left. The 
Volunteer Vote would not be increased. I would 
increase the Militia, both as regards numbers and 
efficiency, and make them a really efficient line, 
available in emergency for service anywhere within 
the Empire. An increased expenditure under this 
head would be money well laid out, and might even 
render possible some reduction in the number of our 


Regular Forces. 


SvuaaxEstions ror Mititra FIELD ARTILLERY, 

In place of the present organisation : 

1. Affiliation of a Militia Brigade Division with a 
Brigade Division of Royal Field Artillery, both 
being localised with county connections, 

2. The Brigade Division, Royal Ficld Artillery, 
when on a _ peace footing, to be kept at a large estab- 
lishment of drivers and horses, and a double estab- 
lishment of artificers. 

3. The Militia Brigade Division to be kept at a 
large establishment of non-commissioned officers ang 
men, but with no drivers and artificers, 
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4. For mobilisation an exchange between the 
Royal Field Artillery and Militia Brigade Divisions— 
the former taking over gunners to bring them up to 
War Establishment, and the latter taking over 
drivers, and horses sufficient for guns and mounted 
non-commissioned officers and some spare, and an 
establishment of artificers. In both cases drivers 
and horses for the wagons would be supplied from the 
Reserve (Army or Militia). 

5. Guns and wagons of Militia Brigade Division 
to be kept at Militia training stations and used for 
gun drills and practice. 

6. For training the Militia Brigade Division, 
specialists would be called up for forty-one days, 
remainder for twenty-seven days. Of the twenty- 
seven days, thirteen days would be devoted to gun 
drill, fire discipline and elementary practice, fourteen 
days to mounted drills and field practice. 

7. For the last fourteen days the Militia Brigade 
Division would go to an Artillery practice camp, 
where the guns, drivers, artificers and horses (or & 
sufficient portion of them) would be placed at their 
disposal for field training. A Royal Field Artillery 
Lieutenant-Colonel to supervise the training, but 
the Militia Brigade Division to be commanded by 
& Militia Lieutenant-Colonel. Royal Field Artillery 
subaltern officers to be attached in charge of horses, 
and to act as instructors in stable management to 
Militia subaltern officers. 

8. A system based on the above lines would be 
far less costly than the present system, and a shorter 
period of training would suffice than now in force for 
Militia Royal Field Artillery. 

5702. Your view is that the Militia force should be 
reconstructed so as to make it good enough to undertake 
the entire defence of the country, unsupported by Regular 
troops ?—That is so. 


5703. But with support from the Yeomanry and Volun- 
teers ?-—Yes. 

5704. Why do you say unsupported by Regular troope ? 
—I contemplate the possibility of the whole of the Regular 
troops being engaged on some foreign expedition, and m 
view is that if you made the Militia efficient, as I think it 
could be made, it would leave you at liberty to send the 
whole of your Army abroad. I think I might even go 
further than that. I think you might follow it in some 
cases with a portion of the Militia. 


5705. That the Militia should be the force counted on 
for home defence, that defence resting mainly upon it, 
and also for reinforcing the forces of the Regular Army 
abroad ?—Yes. That, I think, would depend a good deal 
on the nature of the operations, and the country we had 
to be at war with, whether there was any possibility of 
our being raided at home, or a so-called invasion. 


5706. Then I suppose you have no very definite idea 
of the réle the Volunteers would play in supporting that 
Militia 71 take it the existing organisation of the 
Volunteers would remain ; that they would be in brigades ; 
and that they would be looked upon as a sort of second 
line. 

5707. “ A sort of second line ” is rather vague. As at 
present organised you would not think it a very high 
sort of second line 1—I am afraid I do not. I should 
have much greater faith in the Militia if they were better 
officered than I should in the Volunteers. As I have 
said, I think the material of the Voluntcers is excellent ; 
the men are of a superior class to the Militia ; but I 
do not think the discipline is as good. and I do not think 
the officers have the same knowledge of their duties. 

5708. You think the Militia could be more easily got 
into the condition of a very trustworthy force, whereas 
there might be a difficulty with regard to the Volunteers? 
—Yes. 

5709. In what way do you think that would be done ? 
What machinery would the Militia be brought up by ?—- 
To begin with, I should like to see a much longer recruits’ 
training for the Militia. I should like to see the Militia 
recruit trained for 12 months. and then I think if you 
train him for 12 months you might do with a much 
shorter annual training. If you once make a soldier of 
him, and he is led by good officers and non-commissioned 
officers 1 think you could dispense with certainly half the 
present training. I am going rather now to a different 
point, but it would have the effect of making it much 


easier for employers of labour to let their men join the 
Militia, I have consulted several large employers 
of labour, and they are all agreed that they could let a 
man go away for a fortnight, but that they cannot let him 
go for any longer period. So that if you could reduce 
your annual training to 14 days, I think you would get a 
better class of man to go into the Militia. At the same 
time I think that at the commencement of his career it is 
much more easy for a man to give a considerable time to 
training than it is at any other part of his life. A young 
man at the age of 18 is not, as a rule, fixed in any trade, 
and I think it is a matter of indifference to him whether 
he gives six months or 12 months to military training. 
And I think another effect of that would be that the man, 
asa labourer or a8 an artisan, would be a better man at 
the end of his 12 months’ training than he was at the 
beginning ; he would be more valuable in the labour 
market ; he would have learnt discipline, and would be 
better physically and in health. 


5710. But at what sort of age would you anticipate his 
giving a year to it ?—I should take him at 18, I think. I 
would not say that you might not take him at 17 in some 
cases, but I think 18 should be, as arule, the minimum age. 


6711. That course of training of @ year as a recruit 
and a fortnight per year afterwards, you think would 
make a Militiaman a thoroughly good soldier ?—I think so. 
I am supposing, of course, that the officers and non-com- 
missioned officers are to some extent better trained ; but 
I think in any case he would be a superior man to what he 
is now—far superior. 


5712. A fortnight a year would hardly be adequate for 
non-commissioned officers, would it?—I think not; 1 
think the non-commissioned officers would have to put in 
some additional training, probably another fortnight, to 
keep themselves up to the mark. 


5713. I do not want to lead you away from the Militia 
and take up too much of your time myself. That being 
the case with the Militia, what do you think would be the 
result on the Volunteers if they were subjected to the 
same amount of training ?—A year’s-training, doyou mean? 

5714. Yes; or less. You speak of the Volunteers as 
good material but wanting in discipline and wanting in 
knowledge of their duties on the part of the officers. 
That suggests the material being good; but if adequate 
means could be found they could also be made a very 
serviceable body 1—Yes, but my view is that if this 
system of training were adopted you might look to 
get a large number of men into the Militia who now go 
into the Volunteers ; you would increase the strength of 


your Militia at the expense, to some extent, of the Volun- 
teers, 


5715. Then your notion of the Volunteers is of & 
diminished force but with a certain increase in quality? 
— Yes. 

5716. What would be your feeling about the Ballot 
Act for the Militia ?—I should like to see the Ballot Act 
kept in reserve. No doubt there is a strong feeling in the 
country against it; but at the same time I think there is 
@ great feeling in favour of it ; a great many people are 
beginning to think that if you caunot get the men in any 
other way you will have to fall back on the Ballot; but 
if so I should certainly be in favour of its being altered 
to some extent; I should like to see it made an adoptive 
Act; that is to say. I would transfer the duties of the 
lords lieutenants and deputy lieutenants to the local 
authorities, County Councils and others, and make them 
responsible for the local quotas being maintained, Then 
it would rest with the local authorities to say whether 
they adopted the Ballot Act or not. If they could get the 
men in any other way they would not adopt the Act ; on 
the other hand, if they could not get the men in any other 


way they would have the option of adopting the Ballot 
Act to get them. 


5717. (Earl of March.) You mean that the local autho- 
rities should try and get the men, and if they can get 
them well and good; if they cannot, put the Ballot in 
force ?—Ycs, [ would make it the duty of the local 
authority to maintain the quotas. 


5718. (Chairman.) You said just now that they might 
rely on the Ballot Act. They would be obliged to do so 
if they could not get the men by any other means 3—-Or 
payafine, I would give them the option of paying ® 
fine, say a £10 fine. for every mandeficient. I think the 
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would soon adopt the 


much opposition to it, 


effect of that would be that nt 
You 


Ballot Act, and there would not 
because the people affected would not be voters. 
catch a man at a time of life when he is not a voter. 


5719. To what extent would you bring in giving boun- 
ties to the Militia ?—I think if you had the Ballot Act 
you would not want bounties. I look upon s bounty 
merely as 4 means of getting the man as a voluntary 
soldier. If you have the Ballot Act I do not see that you 
want bounties. The man would have to go, whether he 


liked it or not. 

5720. (Earl of Derby.) Just to elucidate that, was it 
not the experience before, that when it was endeavoured 
to put the Ballot Act into force, the tendency was to 
give bounties to get the men sooner than run short ?— 
Yes, it would no doubt rest with the local authority if 
they preferred to get the men by means of a bounty. 


5721. You do not think it would be objectionable 1—No, 
Ido not. I think as long as you get a good man and the 
sort of man you want, it does not matter much how 
you get him. In fact, I prefer the voluntary man, 
who comes in of his own free will, to the impressed 


man. 
5722. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) But would not the effect of 
that be to do away practically with the county finding 
the men? I will explain what I mean. I will take the 
case of two adjacent counties, say Devon and Cornwall, 
each of which has to find a quota of men. Devonshire 
decides to offer very high terms, and gets the men without 
putting the Ballot Act into force. The consequence will 
be that the men from Cornwall migrate into Devonshire 
for the sake of those big terms, and Cornwall will be left 
denuded, and what you call the county duty of finding a 
certain quota of men will disappear. It will become 
recruiting with high terms in particular places, more or 
less 1—But could you not limit it by only letting the 
county authority hsve authority within their own dis- 
trict? By legislation you could prevent their taking a 
man out of Cornwall. 

5723. But then the high terms would fail. They may 
have to come back to the Ballot Yes, I think the 
Ballot would in any case have to be kept in reserve to 
fall back upon if necessary. If everything else failed you 
would still have the Ballot. 

5724, Then you would only recommend ite being 
adopted so far as it concerned the county as a unit ?— 
Yes, 

5725. (Chairman.) You would not care what the county 
did so long as it got the men ?—So long as it got the men 
physically fit. 

5726. Either press them or pay them ?— Yes, 

5727. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Only they must be county 
men ?—Yes. I confess J had not considered that point 
of going over their boundaries till you mentioned it just 
now. 

5728. (Chairman.) The Militiaman is not always a 
man with a local habitation that it is easy to fix ?—No, 
not always. There are, of course, a good many wander- 
ing labourers ; men of the wandering labouring class. 

5729. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) You seem to have 
gone a good deal iato the question of the Ballot. You 
are very anxious to have the Militia Ballot ?—I cannot 
say Tam. AsTI said just now, I think a volunteer man 
is better than an impressed man. 

5730. But if you cannot get him without the ballot 
you would have the Ballot ?— Yes. 

5731. There is this difficulty about the Ballot, which I 
should like to put to you. You cannot Ballot without 
all the peoples’ names, who are liable, being on a list from 
which you ballot ; is not that so ?—That is so. 

5732. How 1s it proposed to have that list ?—I think 
it would have to be kept by the local authorities. 

5733. There is no legal power to keep it at present ?— 
No; the duty now, I think, if I remember aright, rests 
with the lord lieutenant and the deputy lieutenants. 


5734. I take it that you cannot have any form of com- 
pulsion applied to the population unless you have the 
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population registered, so as to know who they are and Colonel J. J). 


where they are ?-- Yes. 


5735, Have we any means of doing that in this country ? 9» July, 1903. 


—I think the local authorities could do it very easily. 
I am_ now speaking of minor local authorities — 
the Urban District Councils and the Rural District 


Councils, 

5736. They have no right to register people or to have 
passports ?—Not at present. 

5737. But you would have to have that ?—-Yes. 

5738. You do face the difficulty that you would have 
to have a system of universal registration of everybody, 
and passports, as they have abroad. You cannot migrate 
under that system. The Government must keep its eye 
and hand upon every man who is liable to serve ; other- 
wise there is no check upon them ?— Yea. 


5739. That implies that you cannot leave your house 
and go to another without informing the police or the 
Government ?— Yes. 

5740. Ido not mean to press that question with you ; I 
merely raise the question. You do consider that it 
involves machinery of that kind ?—Undoubtedly it in- 
volves everybody being registered ; but I think everybody 
was registered under the old Ballot Act. I think the 
duty of registering them and fixing the quotas for each 
district rested at that time with the deputy lieutenants, 
and does still, if the Act is brought into force. 

5741. Still, you would have in this case to work this 

through some central authority, on the ground that 
people will pass away from one district to another ?- 
Yes, 
5742. I merely wish to have attention called to the 
very serious difficulty, this practical difficulty, in the way 
of any system of compulsory service, either by Ballot or 
without the Ballot, that you must register your popula- 
tion ?—Yes, undoubtedly. 

5743. There is a word used in your memorandum about 
which I should like to ask a question. You suggest that 
you would improve the status of the Militia by using the 
word “ Imperial.” What in your view is the meaning of 
Imperial when you are going to apply it to the British 
Militia ?—That idea did not originate with me; it was 
suggested to me by General Chapman, who is a great 
deal interested in Militia matters ; but what I understand 
the idea to be is this—that we should show to our 
Colonies that we sre prepared to undertake the same 
obligations for military service that they are themselves. 
I believe it is the case in all our Colonies that they recog- 
nize the principal of universal liability to military service, 
and J am afraid that if they find that we are not willing 
as a last resort to undertake a liability of that sort it 
may have some effect in disintegrating the Empire. 

5744. Do they call their Militis Imperial ?—No, I do 
not think so. 

5745. It seems to me 4 contradiction in terms to call a 
force Imperial which is raised in one part of the Empire 
of which all the conditions of service are settled by that 
part of the Empire to which it is primarily liable, which has 
its domicile there, and does not contain persons from 
other parts of the Empire ; it seems to me it can never 
be an Imperial force in reality ? - I donot know why your 
whole Militia force, including the Colonies, should not be 
called your Imperial Militia, But I am not wedded pai- 


ticularly to that title. 


5746. That is General Chapman’s idea ?— Yes. 
other names have been suggested ; Home Army, and 80 


on. Ido not attach very much importance to that. 

5747. I do not think any real importance attaches to 
any of these changes of names ?—I agree ; I think it is 
more important what you make the Militia than what 


Several 


you call it. 

5748. You make a remark in two parts of the preris 
which we have before us: one is, you say, that better 
training is required, speaking of officers, especially in the 
junior ranks, and that an educational qualification should 
be insisted on ?— Yes. 

5749. Then, later on, speaking of Volunteer officers, 
you say you think that the lack of military knowledge on 
the part of most Volunteer officers and non-commissioned 
ofticers would lead to a disastrous want of cohesion in the 
field, First, as to the educational qualification that 
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Colonel J. D. yOu want, that is, for Militia officers, I suppose you 


put through a very elaborate and severe course of train. 
Legard. mean by that that you wish them to have before they 


join the Militia a higher standard of general education ?-— 
That is so. 


5750. How would you propose to get it 1—That is also 
embodied in my proposals by offering a certain number 
of scholarships, what I should call military scholarships, 
and I put, tentatively, the value of each scholarship at 
£100 year, to be held for three years, at some approved 
college of a semi-military type, to be thrown open to 
competition and awarded on competitive examination. 


5751. How many such scholarships are you going to 
give ?—I forget at this moment. 


5752. Never mind the number, but I presume you con- 
template only a few persons getting those scholarships 1— 
Five hundred. 

5753. You want 500 scholarships ?— Yes. 


5754, Are you going to give £50,000 a year to it then? 
—The annual charge would be £150,000, because they 
would go on for three years. 


5755. You would not besatisfied by leaving out the scholar- 
ship and simply saying that anyone who is a candidate 
for a commission in the Militia must have passed one of a 
certain number of examinations ?—I should be quite satis- 
fied with that so far as the educational test goes ; but the 
object of the other proposal is to induce men to come into 
the Militia. We have to face the difficulty of getting 
officers to come in at all. The Militia officer at present is 
a diminishing quantity, and if things go on as they are 
now very soon there will be no Militia officers at all. 

5756. Do you propose to offer them a free three years’ 
course at a college practically and oall it a scholarship ?— 
Yes, I should give him £100 a year towards his college ex- 
penses. 


5757. That is what a scholarship is, of course ?—Yes. 


5758. You know that is a very valuable scholarship ?— 
Yes, 


5759. There is no scholarship in the ordinary way at 
Oxford or Cambridge that is worth more ?—It might be 
possible to reduce the amount, but it all depends, I think, 
upon the market. If you can get the numbers you want 
for less you will not want to give so much, of course. 


5760. There is one other thing you say that I want to 
ask you about. Speaking of the Garrison Artillery, in 
paragraph 5 of your paper, you say that * With officers 
and non-commissioned officers of the present standard of 
efficiency it. could not be done in the case of the 
Artillery,”—that is, bringing them up to the level of 
Regulara. If officers and non-commissioned officers were 
as good aa Regulars, it could be done in three months, 
always provided that proper equipment was at hand ?— 
Yes. 


5761. That is to say, with officers that were quite 
satisfactory to you, you think you could bring the 
Militia in Cares months up to the required standard, up to 
a very high standard ?—-Yes; because it must. be 
remembered that these men start with some knowledge. 
Iam speaking of the Militia, supposing they were em- 
bodied to-morrow. 


5762. I quite grasp that. Now what is the difference, 
where does the Militia officer fall short of this standard ? 
You say if the officers were as good as Regulars. I take 
it that many of your Militia officers are young men who 
want to become officers in the Army ?— Yes. 


5763. Therefore they are the same class of men as you 
get in the Army; is not that so 1—They are. 


5764, Are they the best; because I notice in another 
place you are not very fond of them. You would rather 
not have so many young officers who go into the Army? 
—-[ look upon them as of very little use so far as train- 
ing the Militia goes ; they merely look on the Militia as a 
stepping-stone to the Army. They are very young offi- 
cers, and by the time they have learnt their duties, as a 
rule, they are gone; they pass into the Army, and you 
never see them again. And with regard to the other 
officers of the permanent Militia force, I do not think you 
can over expect them to be so good as Regulars ; because, 
in the first place. they do not start with the same educa- 
tional test. A man in order to get into the Army has to 
pass a tolerably severe educational test. so that you have a 
well educated man to begin with ; then he goes on and is 


ing with his corps, and at the end of that time he is quite 
a different man as regards efficiency from the Militia 
officer. I think the Militia officer in a great many cases, 
if he had the same training, could be brought up to the 
same standard as the Regular officer; but with the train. 
ing that he gets now, I do not think he can. So that I 
look upon it in this way: that it is an impossible thing 
to bring a Militia unit up to the standard of a Regular 
unit, because it is a totally different thing ; your officers 
and non-commissioned officers have not got the same 
knowledge or the same training. 


5765. I am quite agreed with you on that principle, 
but what I am trying to get at 1s what it is that the 
Regular officer has which the Militia officer has not, in 
order that we may consider what possible means there 
are to assimilate the Militia officer to the Line officer. I 
think you first said that the Line officer starts with o 
rather better educational qualification ?— Yes. 


5766. Therefore you want, as I understand, .a better 
educational qualification for Militia officers, and you pro- 
posed to get that by a system of scholarships ?— Yes. 

5767. We will assume that we have got the better 
educational qualification in some way, then you want to 
give him a better training as an officer ?—Yes. 


5768. How would you propose to do that, supposing 
you had the power and you could do what you liked, so 
to speak ?--I should let him do his military training 
while he was at college, during the three years that he 
was holding a military scholarship. As a matter of fact 
a good many undergraduates do join the Militia, and put 
in a training during the long vacation. I think during 
the three long vacations which he would have had during 
the time he was at the University, he could put a good 
deal of training in; and he would get a very much 
higher class of training if he had the opportunity than he 
gets now. 


5769. Do you contemplate these people going to the 
University. Your college is to be at the University ?— 
Yes. 


5770. Then these young men are going in for their de- 
gree ?—-Yes, some of them; Ishould think most of them. 

5771. And you require a degree, really. You wanta 
University degree, and your scholarship is to enable them 
to get it ?—Yes, you might fix a University degree as your 
standard of education if you like. 

5772. Then as to the other military training that you 
want you would be satisfied with such military training ss 
they could get while they were at the University preparing 
for a degree 1—I think they might have done a certain 
amount of drill and physical training while they were at 
the University. I think that some of the course at the 
University should be of a semi-military type, and should 
include physical training and the first elements of 6 
knowledge of arms, and so on, and rifle shooting, 

5773. Would you not rather they rowed in their college 
boat than that they went through some drill ?—I should 
not object to the college boat taking the place of physical 
training. 

5774. And the drill; would you drill them while they 
were at college ?—_I do not attach very much importance 
to drill being carried out while they are actually in the 
college as long aa it is done during the college course. I 
think drill probably would be better done either at 4 
school of instruction or at the headquarters of the corps. 

5775. In the vacation 1— Yes. 


5776. Do you consider that there are special subjects 
that these people should be taught beyond what they 
learn in their regiment ?—That is rather an educational 
question. Ido not feel quite qualified to answer it. 

5777. As regards the military subjects, I mean 1—Yes. 


5778. We may assume that the University at present 
would not teach those military subjects ?—Quite so. 


5779. There are certain military subjects that you want 
them to learn ?—If they were going to be merely Militie- 
men, and were going on into some other profession, it 
might eo happen that they could not afford the time to 
take up the military subjects in that course of study. On 
the other hand, if they are going on to the Army, I do 
not see why you should not let a man, during the last year 
at any rate, specialise in some special subject. If he is 
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not going to make the Army his profession, he will be 
going on to some other profession, and during his last 
year he probably, in any case, would specialise. 

5780. You mean to say that in his last year at the 
University you want him to read military subjects ?—If 
he is going into the Army. 

5781. But we are only talking about Militiamen ?— 
Then you should not insist upon it; it might interfere 
with his career ; he might not be able to give the time. 

5782. What I want to get at is, what you would insist 
upon his getting to know; because your complaint of 
these Militia ofticers and Volunteer officers is of a certain 
want of knowledge. What knowledge do you want to 
put into him that he has not got, if you have got your 
better educated man. Let us suppose, for instance, that 
there came to your regiment a number of Oxford and 
Cambridge first-class men who said they would like to be 
officers in your Militia battalion ; what military things do 
you want them to know. If they put themselves into 
your hands what special things are you going to teach 
them ?—In my own case, I would teach them gunnery 
and fire discipline, and everything that an Artillery 
officer is expected to know, just the same as if he was a 
Regular officer. 

5783, Do you not teach them that now ?—Yes, so far 
as we can ; but it is only a smattering, because they have 


not the time. 

5784. How much time have you for their instruction 

now ?—When an officer joins the Artillery now, in his 
first year he may do two months’ preliminary drill and 
training, and during his first two years of service he has, 
in addition, to go for two months to a school of instruc- 
tion. 
5785. Do they teach them all those things there, or is 
it only drill ?—When a young officer joins for his pre- 
liminary drill he does the ordinary elements of drill, 
company drill and physical drill. 

6786. That is his ordinary drill ; but then you say you 
send them for two months to a school of instruction. 
What is he taught there 1—There they have drill and are 
taught some of the matters connected with ordnance and 
ammunition and fire discipline, and then, to a small 
extent, matters connected with coast defence, but to « 
very small extent. 

5787. How is he taught that at the school of instruc- 
tion ; does he have professors ?— Yes ; there is an educa- 
tion staff and an Instructor of Artillery. 

5788. You see you are complaining that he does not 
get enough knowledge. Supposing that your officer lives 
in a big town, supposing he lives in London, and suppos- 
ing this new London University appointed three or four 
professors of those subjecta which you want your Militia 
officer to know, and they lectured two or three times a 
week at convenient times for these people, would they 
be able to learn any of it in that way ?--No, I am sure 
they would not ; not so far as Artillery work goes. But 
I do not propose that they should be taught by the pro- 
fessors of the College their military duties, beyond hav- 
hs drill instructor, perhaps, to teach them physical 

i 

5789. But you used the word knowledge. It is some- 
thing more than knowledge that you want them to have ? 
—I do not mean military knowledge so far as the 
educational course at the college goes—not necessarily 
military knowledge. 

5790. Then what you want is longer practice in doing 
certain work ; is that what you want ?—It depends. I 
think you are rather mixing up two different things. I 
set out by saying that 1 want a man to have a better 
general knowledge, to have a good liberal education, to 


know that he has the brain power; then I want in 
addition to that to make the education of the ofticer 


a better military training—that military training to be 
given outside the college. 

5791. Then when you used the expression that he 
has not enough knowledge, you were referring to general 
instruction 1—Yes. 

5792. Then when you say military training. you do not 
mean increasing their knowledge, but increasing their 
power of doing things, Would not that be increasing 
their knowledge ?—These officers have to be instructors 
cf their men, and a man to be an instructor must know 
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the subjects thoroughly well in which he is going to Coloned J. D. 


instruct. 
5793. You see I am going on this sentence, “If the 


officers were as good as Regulars.” Now a Regular officer, 
as you very well put it, starting with a better education 
goes through a severe training—I think those were your 
words—after he joins ?—Yos. 

5794. Which lasts some time, I presume ?— Yes. 

5795. You would like your Militia officer to go through 
that same severe training if you could have it so ?—As 
near as I can get it. 

5796. I am putting to you what you say, “If the 
officers were as good ss Regulars.” You cannot have 
Regular officers evidently; but could you ever have 
them as good as Regular officers unless you keep them 
constantly at it as you do the Regular officers ?—No, I 
do not think you could. 

5797. In that case he would be a Regular officer 1— 
Yes. 
5798. Then on that view we cannot expect to get the 
Militia in three months up to the same standard as the 
Regulars, or even, perhaps, in @ longer time, unless we 
have really professional officers to teach them !—That is 
my opinion. 

5799. The difference between the professional officer 
and the non-professional officer being that it is the whole 
business of life of the professional officer to be an officer, 
and to instruct men; but the other man does it as an 
annual interruption to some other continuous occupation 


of life ?—Yes. 

5800. Then I take it you would hold that so long as 
you have a force officered by non-professional officers it 
can never be as good as a force officered by professional 
officers ?—I do not think it ever could be as good. 

5801. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) I am only going to ask 
you one question on quite a different subject. You do 
not now command a Volunteer brigade ?—No. 

5802. When did you cease to doso ?—I think about two 
years ago I] resigned. My brigade as a matter of fact was 
broken up; but that was not the reason why I resigned. 
I knew it was going to be broken up. I commanded i+ 
for eight years and then eventually it was broken up and 
formed into two brigades. 

5803. Did you have them out in 1900 1—Yes. 

5804. Did you get them for a month ?—I got # good 
many of them for a month ; I got, I think, about a third 
for a month. 

5805. And so far as your experience goes in Yorkshire, 
would you have any difficulty in getting the training to 
last for fourteen days ?—I think you would have to pay 


them. 
5806. Do they get any pay now ?—No, I will not say, 
never ; some of the battalions, I believe, as a matter of 
fact.do pay them; but in my brigade it is a thing that 
I discouraged. I believe they used to do it, but at the 
end of my time I do not think any of them did it. 


5807. (Earl of March.) It was not recognised 1—It 


was not recognised. 

5808, (Colonel Satterthwaite.) But you think if you got 
them for fourteen days you would have to pay them 1— 
Yes, I think so. A Volunteer, you see, puts in a week in 
camp—it is his holiday. He says “I get my expenses 
paid, perhaps, to the seaside, and it is worth while my 
doing it; but I cannot afford to give up more than a week, 
because it means losing another week's wages.” 


5809. Then with regard to training. half the time you 
say should be devoted to company training and the remain- 
ing half to battalion and brigade training. I suppose 
that is because you found the Volunteers deficient in 
company training when they came to your brigade camp ? 
—Yes. 

5810. I suppose you are not in a position to say whether 
that has been improved in the last two years, after the 
insistence by the War Office on company training being 
done at home before they come to camp ?—No, I have 
no experience; I cannot say. But I should Ike to 
puint out that it is eatremely difficult in 
cases with Volunteers in scactered battalions, to put in any 
company training that is of any real value, except in camp. 
One of the battalions in my brigade had ten compan‘es in 
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Colonel J. D, ten different villages scattered all over the North Riding 


of Yorkshire. Some of those men had to come eight or 
ten miles to put ina company drill; so that it is very 
difficult to get the company together unless you have them 
in camp. No doubtin towns where you can get your com- 
panies together, you can put in a great deal of company 
drill and even battalion drill; but there you have another 
difticulty to face: how can you train a company as it 
ought to be trained in a town to give them field training. 


5811. You refer to the want of training ground ?—Yes. 


5812. (Colonel O° allaghan-Westropp.) 
suggest that officers may be 
emoluments, improved position or inducements of an 
educational character. We have dealt with the 
inducements of an educational character; can you 
offer us any suggestions as to emoluments ?--I suggest £50 
a year as alikely amount. If you would say that every 
Militia officer in addition to his pay during training would 
have £50 year so long as he came up to a certain 
standard, I think that would have the effect of keeping 
@ good many men. 


5813. If we asked the public to give such an amount as 
that, of course we should insist upon a very high stan- 
dard ?—Certainly. 

5814. Strict efficiency ?—Yes. 


5815. And periodical courses of instruction, I suppose, at 
schools ?—Yes. 


5816. And it would be absolutely necessary that 
officers who do that should be specially reported on at in- 
spections, and so on ?— Yes. 


1 see you 
obtained by increased 


5817. What do you mean by “ improved position ?””— 
I refer there to improving the position of the Militia as a 
whole. The Militia has rather had to take a back seat 
lately. A good many other branches of the auxiliary 
forces have come more to the front, and I think the 
Militia have been rather shunted. 


5818. I feel I am rather with you on that, and I shoud 
be glad if you could amplify that a little ?—I think if you 
recognized the Militia as the defensive force of the 
country after the Army, and made it a really effective 
force, and let them know that if ever the country was in 
a tight place either at home or abroad they would be the 
people you would look to, you would improve the position 
of the Militia and I think make it more popular with 
officers. . 


5819. In fact you mean toget the public to take the 
Militia rather more seriously ?—Quite so. At present the 
Militia has been rather a sort of handmaiden or a sort of 
maid-of-all-work to the Army. If you have wanted 
recruits the Militia reserve has been taken away to fill up 
the ranks of the Regulars. And the Militia have not been 
looked upon as a whole asa fighting force. I think if you 
made it to be looked upon as a fighting force you would 
get people to take more interest in it and get officers to 
join more readily. 


5820. There has been a little, also, I think of what 
children do with plants. pulling them up to see how they 
are growing and then putting them in again ?—They have 
been tinkering to some extent with the Militia from time 
to time, no doubt. 


5821. And the Militia is not a body that improves with 
tinkering. perhaps, any more than any other body ?—I 
think myself that if you want to make anything of the 
Militia any reforms that are carried out must be rather 
sweeping reforms. 

5822. That is to say you would give them as much 
fixity and continuity as is consistent with a thorough pro- 
gressive training. You would not interfere with them, I 
take it, on small points, but would have a thorough pro- 
gressive training towards efficiency ?—Yes, I would make 
the commanding officers more responsible. I would get 
good commanding officers, and make them wholly re- 
sponsible, 


5823. Would you be in favour of having the com- 
mansing officer in more effective command all the year 
round than he is at present ?—That is a very difficult 
question to answer. 1 should like to let him have rather 
more authority in the training of his recruits. Personally 
I should like to see all the recruits trained by the adju- 
tant of the unit and his permanent staff, and let him be 
directly responsible to the commanding officer. At the 
svme time, under the present organisation, we must 
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recognise that it would lead to very great difficulties, 
because you have all your depst system. Take the case 
of my own recruits. They go to the depot, and are 
trained under the officer commanding the depét, anda 
great many of them go on into the Army ; and I believe 
that is the real secret at the bottom of that system—to 
enable the Army to get recruits out of the Militia, So 
that if you let each unit train its own recruits, as I think 
you ought to do, you would lose that source of supply of 
Army recruits to some extent. I do not think you would 
sweep them into the Army so readily as you do under 
the present system of training. At the same time I 
think you would get a better system of training if you 
let each Militia unit train its own recruits with its own 
staff. 

5824. And in that case you would, I presume, encourage 
the commanding officer to be more continually in touch 
with the work ?—Yes, I should expect him to go down 
periodically and see his recruits and see how they were 
getting on. 

5825. In fact, it would be an advantage, would it not, 
if the commanding officer occasionally visited his barracks 
even in the non-training period and kept in touch with 
his orderly rooms ?—Certainly. 


5826. At present there is an order, of course, that the 
commanding officer may visit his barracks and his recruits 
twice in the year ?—Yes. 

5827. And ke is to be particularly careful on those 
visits not to exercise any command ?—Yes. 


5828. He can only exercise command by the special 
authority of the general officer commanding ?—That is so, 


5829. Do you think that that is a position which an 
officer of a Regular battalion or an offiver commanding a 
battery of artillery would enjoy if he was put into it?-I 
think it is a ridiculous position altogether. 


5830. Should I be going too far in saying that it is 
rather degrading to the officer commanding ?—I would 
not like to go so far as that, but it is not giving him 
those duties that you ought to expect every commanding 
officer to be qualified to perform, and that you ought to 
look to him to perform. His going down to visit 
recruits has to be done with a certain amount of circum- 
spection. You have to exercise a certain amount of tact 
so as not to tread upon anybody's toes. 


5831. Do you think it is desirable, as a rule, speaking 
very broadly, that a commanding officer should be brought 
straight in to command a Militia unit from the Regular 
forces, or that he should have served in the Regular 
forces perhaps, and after a few years’ service in the Militis 
should get command by seniority ?—I think the better 
plan is for him to come in in the junior ranks and work 
his way up—to come in, say, as major or as captain and 
work his way up, so as to get some knowledge of the 
Militia before he gets command. That is what happened 
tome. I came in as major, and was very glad to have 
had service for some years as major before getting com- 
mand, because I got to know a good deal about the 
Militia, and I think perhaps I avoided making mistakes 
which I might have made if I had come in direct a8 8 
Regular officer to command. 


5822. The fact is that even a Regular officer joining 
the Militia has something to learn in it about the men and 
their characteristics ?—Undoubtedly. 


5833, There is rather a big question. perhaps. connected 
with that. Do you think that it would be desirable that 
the auxiliary forces should have a distinct executive de- 
partment of their own at the War Office ?—Yes, I do. 


5834. Without binding oneself to particular terms. that 
they should be under the Commander-in-Chief, and repre- 
sented to him through, say, an Adjutant-General of their 
own, with a whole staf downwards?--Yes. I cannot 
speak from any interior knowledge of the War Office, of 
course, but, looking on the face of it, the present staff 
at the War Office seems to me to be ridiculously inade- 
quate. You have one staff officer for the whole of the 
Militia and Volunteers, and, really. how ever he gets 
through the work I do not know. 

5835. Do you ever find, both in regard to queations 
that are referred to the District or Army Corps Staff and 
those that are referred to headquarters. that the officers 
to whom they are referred seem to have a certain diffi- 
culty in grasping Militia questions ?— Yes, I am afraid 
that is s0 sometimes. 
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5836, And if we had a separate Military Militia Depart- 
ment,where Militia questions were thoroughily specialised, 
that would be obviated ?—Yes. I think that any officer 
coming into the head of this branch in the War Office 
necessarily, unless he has had a large knowledge of the 
Nilitia before, has a good deal that he must learn, or else 
he must be dependent entirely on the permanent officials 
of his office. 

5837. And even possibly—I speak with great diffidence 
—on the staffs of general ofticers commanding districts or 
Army Corps, there are things that are not learnt in a day 
about the Militia 2—Undoubtedly. 

5838. Would you be in favour of having a Militia officer 
ay consultative or advisory on the etaff of a general officer 
commanding an Army Corps ?—No, I do not think I 
would, I do not want in any way to separate the Militia 
from the Army more than is absolutely necessary. 

5839. More than, say. for administrative purposes ?— 
Exactly. I want the Militia to be recognised as, I will 
not say part of the regular forces, but at any rate the 
next thing to the regular forces. and assimilated as far as 
possible with the Army. I should like to see an officer on 
the staff of the Army Corps selected who should know 
something of the Militia, but I should not like to see an 
ofticer specially identified with the Militia on the staff of 
the Army Corps. 

5840. Can you offer any suggestion as to how general 
ofticers commanding districts and Army Corps comman- 
ders could obtain some fuller information that at present 
about the Militia ?—I think they could consult command- 
ing officers. The War Office has already adopted the 
system through the Advisory Board, of asking the opinion 
of Militia commanding officers, and I do not know why 
Army Corps commanders should not adopt 4 similar 
system on a modified plan. There are plenty of officers 
in each Army Corps, I imagine, who would be very glad 
to give their opinion on any technical point about which 
the general officer wanted to know. 

5841, On the subject of the military scholarships to 
which you referred, has it ever struck you that there is 
rather a tendency. when once one gets into the the hands 
of purely civilian professors, to specialise rather such sub- 
jects as Latin, Greek and higher Mathematics ?—That is 
an educational point about which I hardly feel qualified 
to speak. No doubt if this idea was adopted the 
Military Department would have something to say about 
the curriculum of these military colleges. They might 
say that there were some subjects which they would 
consider quite unfitted for a military training ; but I think 
it would be a mistake to press that too far. My idea is to 
make these scholarships available for a man taking up any 
profession, and if you insisted on his taking up military 
subjects or subjects of a military nature while he was at 
vollege, it might shut out other subjects which might be of 
great importance to him in his after life in his profession. 

5842, You referred to his doing training in the long 
vacations. I only want to suggest to you that there are 
comparatively few Militia Corps which train then, are there 
not ?—There are ; but in the tirst two years you see he 
would be doing courses. 

5843, You would have him doing military courses in 
the long vacation or attached to a Regular unit ?—Yes, 
or attached to a Regular unit, not neccessarily with his 
own unit. 

5844. I see in one of your papers you complain rather 
as to the facilities for gun drill, You are not satistied 
with the number of modern guns at your disposal }— 
Where I train at Scarborough we have a very efficient 
modern equipment. but it is not sufficient to train more 
than two companics simultaneously. What happened 
at this last training was, that during the twenty-seven 
days I was only able to give each company four days of 
training in gun drill, and fire discipline and practice, for 
two reasons. In the first place the battery was taken up 
for about half the time by the Volunteers ; and in the 
~-cond place there are not sufficient guns to train more 
than two companies ata time. For that reason I should 
lise to see the Artillery training modified, and let 
regiments be called up by so many companies at a time, 
ax many as you could train simultaneously at your 
station, Take my own case. It would be much better 
if my own men had fourteen days consecutively in the 
battery instead of only four. You paid the men for 
twenty-seven days, and they only got four days’ efficient 


training. 


5815. 
from you in the middle of your work ?—I think twelve 


days during the time I was there they were occupied by 
the Volunteers, 

5846. Have you ever met with cases of their being 
taken away for Regulars ?—No, the Regulars never come 


to Scarborough. 

5847. You are fortunate in that. Can you offer any 
suggestions as to practice? Are you much interfered 
with by shipping in your practice 1—No, we have very 
good bye-laws. You cannot, of course, interfere’ with 
passing shipping, but under our byelaws people cannot 
come and anchor, as they used to do, and fish right 
under the range. And the same as regards sailing boats. 
Trippers used to come round and sail round the target 
to see what it was. Under our byelaws we have them 
under control to some extent. 

5848. Who makes those byelaws ?—They are made, I 
think, by the general officer commanding, but he has to 
get tho sanction of the local authority, I think. 

5849. That would be the Urban, or Rural District 
Council ?—It is a borough in our case. 

5850. I think there is only one other thing I want to 
ask you about. Do you remember that in 1900, after 
some time, armament pay was given to officers of the 
Militia Artillery ?—I do not quite remember the circum: 
stances; I think it was given. 

5851. It was given, but it may have been decided be- 
fore your regiment came out. You ere no doubt sware 
of the reason for the armament pay being given to the 
Artillery ; it was defined by Lord Lansdowne, when he 
was Secretary of State for War, as a sort of compensation 
to them for the more technical work that they did, being 
confined in fortresses, or out of the way forts, and places 
of that kind. Can you see any good reason why the 
Militia Artillery should be debarred from obtaining 
armament pay during their training ?—If they were suffi- 
ciently qualified Ido not see why they should not have 
armament pay. 

5852. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) You mentioned just now 
that, in considering the question of the Militia, you had 
approached it from the point of viewof the Militis being 
the main defence of the country, with the Volunteers in 
support, and the mass of the Regular Army abroad ?— 
Yes. 
4853. That is acontingency which it is very important 
to consider, and the questions that I am going to ask 
you will be based upon the assumption that this state of 
things arises, and their object will be to arrive at what 
will be required in order to fit the Militia to meet 
such a contingency. Have you thought at all about 
the question of numbers, and as to what the strength of 
the Militia ought to be to fit it for this duty ?—No, I 
cannot say that I have; so much depends upon what you 
are going to do with the Volunteers. Itseems to me that 
at present you have many more men than you want or 
are ever likely to want, of one sort and another ; and, 
speaking generally, I would like to see the Militia in- 
creased in number and the Volunteers somewhat reduced. 
I would rather see greater efficiency and smaller numbers, 
speaking generally, and not as regards the Militia. I 
think the Militia might be advantageously increased in 
numbers, but I am not prepared to say exactly what the 
number should be. 

5854, And not only would the numbers be of impor- 
tance, but it would also be of importance, would it not, 
that the numbers you relied upon for service in the field 
and elsewhere were efficient soldiers ?— Yes. 

5855. That they were not recruits and were not boys ? 
— Yes. 7 

5856. I will assume a number in order to have some- 
thing to go upon. I will take 200,000 as the strength of 
the Militia which it is considered desirable that we should 
be able to mobilise, and I will further assume that that 
200.000 shall consist of men who shall be fit to take the 
field, that is to say. that they shall not be recruits and 
that they shall not be, I will say, under twenty years of 
age; do you think that those would be fair assumptions ? 
—Yes, I think so. 

5857. What is your experience of the young fellows who 
first join the Militia at seventeen, eighteen, or nineteen 
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strong reserve to take the field satisfactorily ?—I think 
in some cases they are ; because, serving at home, a man 


22 July, 1903, would get through a campaign probably much more easily 


than he would if he were serving elsewhere ; but I do not 
think that a man of from eighteen to twenty is fit for 
service anywhere in the field. 

5858. I am speaking more especially of home service ? 
—I think he might get along for home service. 

5859. Do you think that any moderate increase in the 
inducements now given in the way of pay and such like, 
would enable us to get the number of Militia I have 
mentioned, or that it would be necessary to resort to the 
ballot for it?—I do not think you would increase 
the numbers of the Militia very largely as long as you 
insisted upon the present terms of service; I mean that 
you would not get into a different class of man. The 
casual labourer is the man that goes into the Militia. 
Anybody except the casual labourer cannot give more 
than fourteen days training, and as long as you insisted 
upon twenty-seven days, or even more in some cases, 
you will not get out of that class; that is a limited 
class and I do not think you would get the numbers. 

5860. But supposing we adopted your proposal of a 
year recruit training, followed by fourteen days after- 
wards, do you think we should be able to get 200,000 
men, with the present inducement, or something ap- 
proaching closely to them 1—That is my opinion ; but it 
is a difficult thing to speak with any certainty about. It 
is a thing that you have to try. 

5861. A year’s training, of course, is a long time for a 
man to give up ?—Yes, it is; but still I think there is a 
good deal in the argument that a man can give that time 


at that period of his life, whereas at a later period he 
cannot. 


5862. I quite agree. Anyhow, you would meet it by 
keeping the Ballot in reserve ?—Yes. 

5863. You would endeavour to get the men by volun- 
tary enlistment, but if that failed you would obtain them 
by Ballot ? --Yes. 

6864. I presume you think that another thing would 
be necessary in order to fit the Militia for the work 
of which we have been speaking ; that is, that its units, 
its cadres, should be organised in proper strengths and 
in.much more equal strengths than they have now. I 
am speaking specially of infantry Militia. In the infantry 
Militia we have some battalions over 1,000 strong, one, 
I think, over 1,100, and we have one under 200 strong ; 
and they vary from under 200 to over 1,000 in all degrees 
of strength 1—That is so. 

5865. Militarily speaking, that is not an organisation 
with which you could take the field 1—No, I think you 
would probably have to revise your cadres. 

6866. It seems to me to be a necessity, only I should 
like to have your opinion about it ?—I think you cannot 
compare the two things. A battalion with a permancnt 
staff for eight companies. for 1,000 men and with only 
200 men, is obviously a ridiculous arrangement. 

6867. It is only a company really ?—Yes. 

6868. And some measures of concentration or of rolling 
up several of these weak bodies into one cadre will he 
necessary to get up to what is usually considered 
the fighting strength of a battalion, namely about 
1,000 men ?—Yes, that will have to be done, I think, 
rather by reorganising the recruiting areas, would it not ? 

5869. No doubt. Formerly. when there was a large 
population in the country, you could get an efficient 
battalion over a certain county area, but now that the 
population has very largely gone into the towns I think 
you will have to reorganise the recruiting areas with respect 
to the different units, in order to equalise them ?—Yes. 

6870. (Karl of March.) You mean something on the 
plan of Parliamentary electoral areas where there have 
been rearrangements, so a8 to get a certain number of 
population in cach division 7—Yes, 1 think so. 

5871. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) But in whatever way it 
might be done, the equalisation, or approximate equal- 
isation, of the fighting strength of battalions would be 
a necessity to make the Militia efficient for the work they 
have to do 1—Yes. 

5872. Then there is another thing I take it that you 
consider absolutely necessary, and that is that full war 
equipment should be provided, guns, transport ona home 
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defence scale, medical services, telegraph services and 
everything of that sort ?—~Yes. 


5873. And this equipment would have to be entirely 
independent of that of the Regular Army ?- Yes, I 
think so. 


5874. The Militia must have its own equipment ?—Yes, 

5875. When the Regular Army went abroad it would 
take its own equipment with it 1—Yes. 

5876. And therefore it is necessary that the Militia 
should have its own equipment ?— Yes, 

5877. Therefore these three points would be necessary : 
first of all, sufficient strength ; secondly, organisation in 
proper cadres and units ; and, thirdly, full equipment 1— 
Yes, 

5878. You mentioned fourteen days as sufficient annual 
training supposing the recruit was trained first of all for 
twelve months; but do you think that would give 
time enough for musketry as well as the necessary 
rubbing up of @ man’s other military know- 
ledge ?—No; I should suggest, that in addition to 
that, it might be possible to put in a certain amount of 
musketry, the same as the Volunteers do now. If proper 
arrangements were made and there happened to be a range, 
I do not see any reason why the Militiaman should not do 
some of his musketry during the non-training period, even 
in plain clothes. That raises the difficulty of the uniform 
question ; but I should let him do it in plain clothes and 
do it for » certain number of days or half-days. 

5879. With regard to the class that you are anxious to 
see enlist into the Militia, do you think that fourteen 
days is the total in the year that they could give. or do 


you mean it is the total only at one time ?—The total at 
one time. 


5880. They could give fourteen days and possibly a 
week at some other time, say for musketry or for big 
manceuvres ?—I think it is possible they might, as long as 
it was not a general thing ; but I think it would be more 
convenient for them for musketry purposes if they could 
give their half-days, say Saturday afternoons. 

5881. Like the Volunteers ?— Yes. 


5882. I want to ask you one question about 
officers. I will not go into the difficulties that everybody 
sees in procuring them, but I will go into another difficulty, 
which it seems to me is also a very great one, I will suppose 
that we have succeeded by means of scholarships, or in 
other ways, in getting officers for our Militia. How are 
they to be prevented from rusting !—You will require to 
have periodical re-drilling courses, and I believe it has 
been decided already rather to put on the screw in that 
way. I believe that every Militia officer will be expected to 
go through a re-drilling course every third year now, under 
8 regulation which is coming out almost directly. 

5883. The difficulty, I see, is something similar to the 
one you propose to get over for the men by having a 
longish period of initial training and short repetition 
courses, a8 I call them, afterwards. The difficulty 
that I see is that a man who becomes a Militia officer 
may be able to give a certain time, a good deal of time 
perhaps, in the years from the age of nineteen, say. to 
twenty-four, but as time goes on he probably 
gets occupied in civil life, and as he reaches the 
higher ranks, where increased knowledge is of more 
importance, it becomes more and more difficult for him 
to give up the time required to train. Is not that so?— 
Yes, I am afraid it would be so, and I cannot see any 
short cut out of it. 

5884. Do you think it would at all help to meet the 
difficulty if we were to very largely increase, during peace, 
the number of Regular officers serving with Regular units, 
so as to be enabled, when war came, not simply to 
supply the wants of the Regular Army for war pur 
poses, but to have a certain surplus which would be avail- 
able to turn over to the Militia ?—Officers on half-pay. do 
you mean ? 

5885. No, officera serving. I will put a very rough 
case to you. Iwill suppose you double the number of 
subalterns and add one half captains to the estab- 
lishment of infantry. Withont going into the effect of 
this on the Regulars, which we are not dealing with now, 
you would then have what I would describe as @ eer ing 
reserve of officers, if such a phrase may be allowed, an 
when the Army was mobilised you would have 
enough to meet its wants, and, further a certain 
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surplus that you could take from the Army on mobilisa- 
tion and put into the Militia when you embodied it ?— 
Would not that rather raise difficult questions of com- 
mand, because these officers would be all senior in rauk to 
the ofticers of Militia with whom they were associated ? 


5886. I think it very possibly might. That is what I 
want your opinion about ?—It might be wise as 8 means 
of supplying officers, but I do not think it would bea 
popular arrangement with Militia officers. 

5887. But, of course, for the Militia you must have 


fairly good officers ?—Yes. 

5888. And the officera must be found somehow ?—Yes, 
your suggestion would apply in the case of units that were 
short of officers. 

5889. Not only that, but it also meets the question of 
units whose officers are only partially trained, because 
the difficulty, it appears to me, is how an officer who, after 
four or five years’ service in the Militia, has engaged in a 
business or profession is to give the time necessary to 
enable him to keep up his training and his knowledge ?— 
Would it not be rather invidious to say to a Militia officer, 
«You have been carrying on your work all this time, but 
now war has broken out you do not know enough, and we 
are going to bring in an Army officer to do your work”? 

5890, Can you suggest anything that shall make sure of 
8 Militia officer knowing his work ?—I think you might 
get tho company officers up to a sufficient standard of 
efficiency. 

5891. In what way ?—I should look rather to the com- 
mand of units as a rule being given to Army officers who 
have servedin the Army aud joined the Militia, say as 
major, or who have even been brought in to com- 
mand. I donot think the Militia officers would resent 
that. Ido not think any of my own officers have the 
slightest ambition to command regiments; they would 
much rather stay as they are. They recognise that it is 
an advantage to have Regular officers coming in to com- 
mand; but I do not think they would like other company 
officers to be brought in to command companies over their 


heads. 

5892, Have you gone in detail into what training you 
would give Militia officers to make the company officers 
efficient. I think clearly it must be more than fourteen 
days in the year ?—I should certainly have all the officers 
up for the twenty-seven days. I am rather diffident about 
spesking about the infantry, but I could explain what I 
should propose in the case of artillery, if it would be of 


any use, 

5893. Yes, I should be very glad to hear it?—I have 
sketched out a system of training in my paper,* which 
bears upon that point. I would divide it into three. 
E would call up each company as a whole for fourteen 
days, and then call up the specialists for fourteen days’ 
my instruction in gun laying, and gun-captains 
and their duties, and range finding, and so on. 

5894. (Chairman.) What do you mean exactly by 
specialists —That includes in the Artillery, gun layers, 
range finders, and signallers ; they are people connected 
with the fire discipline, and finding ranges, and so on, and 
they require a special training. 

5895. That would be technical knowledge which you 
never expect the ordinary gunner to have ?—No, the 
ordinary gunner is not specialist; he merely does the 
ordinary service of the gun, which is much less important. 
Then during that twenty-seven days’ training I should 
expect all the officers of the company to be there, in fact, 
training their men. and brushing up their own knowledge, 
80 that when you had a company coming up for twenty- 
seven days you would have these officers well up in their 


duties to take them right on. 

5896. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) I will tell you the case as 
it presents itself to me, and then you will see the difficulty 
that is in my mind. If the Militia is required to do the 
work we have been speaking cf, it will have to meet the 
very best foreign troops that can be sent over, with the 
very best officers, Even with this year’s recruit training 
the probability is, that the privates of the Militia will 
not be up to the level of Regular troops ?—No. 


5897, And the worse the privates the better officers you 


need ?—Yes. 
* See Appendix XLIII. 


which twenty-seven days’ training in the year can give, 
and that which is given by the severe course of training 


which a Regular officer goes through, and keeps up with 22Ju 


perpetual practice appears to me to be too great for it 
to be safe to rely on twenty-seven days’ training of 
Militia officers. I think it is expecting too much of them 
to suppose that they can be really fit for the work they 
will have to do; and on the other hand, if we are pre- 
paring for a great contingency in that way, it is of no 
usc to have officers only one-half or one-quarter prepared ? 
—~I suppose we should all prefer to have Regulars to 
meet Regulars if we could, but we have to consider what 
is possible, and my hope would be that a very numerous 
body of partially trained troops might give a good 
account of a comparatively small number of even highly 
trained troops. Of course man for man you could not 
put the two on an equality. 

5899, I think for the moment we must simply leave 
it as a very difficult problem ?—Yes, 

5900. (Harl of Derby.) In your memorandum you 
speak of the employers of labour, who you say should be, 
consulted on recruiting and inducements offered to them 
to retain Militiamen in their employ. What inducements 
have you in your mind ?—I suggest that every employer 
of labour should receive an honorarium of £2 for every 
Militiaman in his employ. You pay a civilian now to 
register one of his horses for Government purposes, and 
I do not know why you should not pay him in the sane 
way for retaining Militiamen. 

5901. (Harl of March.) You pay 10s. a horse ?1~Yes. 

5902. You value a Militiaman at four times a horse ?—~ 


Yes. 
5903. (Earl of Derby.) That would go to the employer 
of labour, would it 7?—Yes. 

5904. Do you think it would be any inducement to an 
employer of labour ? He would probably hand it over to 
the man, would he not ?—I do not know; I am not 
sufficiently acquainted with the practice of employers of 
labour I am afraid, to offer an opinion ; but I think if a 
small employer of labour was deprived of 8 man’s services 
for fourteen days he would certainly find £2 some com- 
pensation. I do not suppose it would make much differ- 
ence to men employing 1,000 hands ; I do not suppose 
a big man would attribute as much importance to it as & 


small man. 

5905. Would it or would it not be preferable to avoid 
the question of the employer of labour altogether and to 
give an extra bounty to the manif he stayed over fourteen 
days, say, or, rather, for the fourteen days, so that where 
a man has to be absent from his work something has to 
be made up for it ?—I think if you keep a man beyond 
fourteen days you will have to give him some extra in- 
ducement, In the case of a specialist or a non-commis- 
sioned officer, if you want them for more than fourteen 
days you will certainly have to give them an increased 
bounty to make it up to them. 

5906. Would you make it a round sum or would you 
base it on the pay that he receives, or his Army pay ?—~ 
I should give him an increased bounty. 

5907. To what extent ?—I suggest a sergeant £6 and a 
private £5; that is rather in view of the non-commis- 
sioned officer having to give a longer time to training 
than the private. 

5908. Would that get over the difficulty of his having 
to absent himself from his other employment, do you 
think ?1—I am afraid it would not altogether. 

5909. Putting it in another way, would it enable him to 
pay a substitute ?—He would not get a substitute for 
£1 for a fortnight. 

5910. In that case you would have to increase the 


amount ?—Yes. 

5911. Turning to the Volunteers, I think the expression 
you used is that the lack of military knowledge on tho 
part of the Volunteer officers and non-commissioned 
officers would lead to a disastrous want of cohesion in the 
field. In what way do you think that cohesion can best 
be given. You cannot give it by merely attending 
lectures, or even by a course of study before they go into 
the army ?—I think the want of cohesion would arise from 
the fact of the officers not having sufficient knowledge and 
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not knowing what to do under critical circumstances, and, 
the men knowing that they did not know, it would lead to 
their having a want of confidence. How you are going to 
improve the efficiency of the Volunteer officer it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to say. 

6912. (Earl of March.) In regard to that answer you 
mean that a private in the Volunteers knowing or feeling 
that his officer did not know what he ought to do would 


disregard whatever he told him ?—I think there would be 
a want of confidence. 


5913. That is to say, he would think too much for him- 
self ; he would say “I know as much as this chap; I am 
going to do what I want ?””—Perhaps he would say, “ This 
fellow is going to get me into a mess, and I must take my 
own line.” I hope it will be understood that I do not 
wish to reflect in any way on Volunteer officers ; I think 
they do the best they can with the means at their dis- 
posal, 


5914. (Harl of Derby.) We understood that you are 
speaking of the system ?— Yes, and not the individuals. 


5915. How do you think that cohesion could be given. 
Put yourself in the place of the Commission. Supposing 
we find that this is a fault, as you state to us, and we agree 
with you and we have to try and suggest a remedy, what 
would be in your mind to suggest ?—I am afraid I cannot 
suggest anything. The Volunteer officer is a man who is 
a busy business man as a rule, in nine cases out of ten, 
and I do not see how you are going to get him to give more 
time to improve his knowledge than he does now. If you 
got him into camp for a longer period, of course you would 
do something ; but you meet with this difficulty. When 
you get your officers into camp you start with officers and 
non-commissioned officers who are not of much use for in- 
struction purposes; you have to begin by getting the 
officers to know their work before they can teach their 
men. 


5916. (Earl of March.) You are teaching them what 
you would like them to know when they come ?—What 
they ought to know when they come. 


5917. (Earl of Derby.) Do you think any good would 
arise from attaching Volunteer companics to Regular bat- 
talions or brigades ?—Undoubtedly, if you could attach 
Volunteer officers to a company while they were going 
through their field training it would be most beneficial. 


5918. Making the company the unit ?—Yes, the com- 
pany is the unit, I suppose, now. 

6919. That is to say, not attaching a battalion, but 
attaching a company toa battalion of the Regular service ? 
—Yes, I should like him attached to a battalion, so that 
he would have an opportunity of going through the com- 
pany training as a company. 

5920. Not with his own company, but with the bat- 
talion ?—-Yes, with the company of the Regular battalion ; 
let him join the company whilst it is going through its 
field training. I think it would be a most valuable 
course. 


5921. Do you think you could attach individual com- 
panies to Regular battalions for a period. for the same kind 
of training under their own officcrs 1—Instead of going 
into camp, do you mean ? 

5922. Possibly so. Would the officer get a knowledge 
of field training which would give him anything like that 
acquaintance which would command, as you say, the 
respect of the men 7—Your suggestion is now that you 
should take the Volunteer company and put it through 
ticld training along side the Regular company. 


5923, Yes?—I think that would go @ long way to 
increase their efficiency. Tbatis a question I would not 
like to express an opinion upon, as to whether it could be 
dcne. A commanding officer of @ battalion could give a 
better opinion on that point. 


5024, With regard to the Militia, I think you have given 
ug some ideas upon Militia field artillery ?—Yes. 


5925. Have you any force of Militia field artillery under 
your command ?—No, I do not know at all what the 
result has been of the present system; 1 anticipate that 
there must be difficulties about it because it is a very pro- 
longed training, I believe. 


5926. Your suggestion is that the brigade division of 
field artillery should be kept at a large establishment of 
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drivers and ‘horses, and with a double establishment of 
artificers ?—Yes. Pal 

5927. And then you would attach the other men, say, 
for mobilisation, and exchange between the field battery 
practically and the Militia brigade divisions should be 
made, the former taking over the gunners to bring them 
up to war establishment, and the latter taking over the 
drivers and horses ?—Yes. 


5928. That would be breaking up the field artillery to 
a certain extent, would it not ? Those batteries would be 
broken up ; they would have inexperienced men brought 
into the batteries ?—I should keep them at a low estab- 
lishment of their own gunners with a high establishment 
of drivers. In the field artillery it is very much the 
same as the garrison artillery in that way. The most 
important duties are done by a small number of very 
highly trained men. I think for the ordinary service of 
the gun you can do with a less highly trained man, and I 
should keep the Regular field artillery up to a certain 
establishment with gunners, including all the highly 
trained specialists, the men on whom the efficient service 
of the gun mainly depends, and fill up for war purposes 
with the lesser trained Militia. 


5929. Gun layers ?—Yes, gun layers and range finders, 
and men of that kind, and gun captains, of course. 


5930. You further say, the latter—that is, the Militia 
brigade divisions—taking over drivers and horses sufti- 
cient for guns, and mounted non-commissioned officers, 
and some spare, and an establishn.ent of artificers in 
some cases, drivers and horses for the wagons to be sup- 
plied from the Reserve ?—- Yea, that is in case both brigade 
divisions were mobilised. 

5931. That is contemplating mobilisation of both at 
the same time t—Yes. My point is that you require s 
less highly trained horse for wagon purposes than you do 
for a gun, and, of course, a less highly trained driver. 


5932. By this means you would have the trained 
horses and trained men brought where they were most 
wanted, using the less trained horses for the reserve 
wagons, and so forth, and the less trained men for posi- 
tions of less importance in their sections ?—Yes. 


6933. (Earl of March.) 1 think there is hardly any- 
thing left for me to ask you, but I gather that you would 
prefer @ year on enlistment and a fortnight subsequently 
to six months on enlistment and the length of training 
that we get now ?—Yer, I think so. 


5934. Have you considered at all the possibility of 
passing men through the Militia into a Militia Reserve on 


the principle of the Army Reserve ?—The Militia Reserve 
as it exists now ? 


5935. No. not the present one, not the one we are work- 


ing under now ?—I certainly think there should be s 
Militia Reserve. 


5936. A Militia Reserve constituted somewhat in this 
way : that a man, say, after a certain time—we will not fix 
the actual number of years—should go into a Militia Re- 
serve and be called upin subsequent years for a decreasing 
time ; that is to say, that you should call him up, say, in 
the first year in the Reserve for three weeks. at some sub- 
sequent period for two wecks, and again later on for only 
one week. Have you considered the possibility of any 
such scheme as that ?—I think the present Militia Reserve 
entails a training of seven days every second year, does it 
not? At any rate he cannot be called up for more than 
that. It is optional, not compulsory. If you take a man, 
say, after twelve years’ service in the Militia and put bim 
into the Militia Reserve, you might keep him efficient by 
week’s training. 

5937. Iam assuming a much shorter time than twelve 
years in the Militia ?—And a six months’ training as 6 
recruit ? 


5938. Yes ?—Then I think you would want to give him 
more than a weck’s training as a Reservist. 


5939. But he will come down to a week eventually. He 
will begin with more, and he will be gradually getting into 
the final stage of the Reserve when he will be only required 
under extreme pressure, some such principle as that rolt 
is not very easy to say what the effect of a six months 
training would be, but I think if you take the present 
system—that is to say, a man doing a three months recruit 
drill, when he comes up again, if he has missed a training. 
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he is worse than a recruit. You have to begin entirely 
over again. He gets so rusty that practically you have to 
begin at the beginning again. I do not think he has got 
it sufficiently rubbed into him during his recruit training 
not to lose it while he is down during the non- training 
period. 

5940. Then as regards the actual time for a recruit, 
putting aside the military knowledge that he would get, 
do you think it would make a very great difference if he 
was trained for six months or twelve, to him? I am 
putting aside the military question ?—I do not think it 
would, 

5941. Say that a man is prepared to enlist in the Militia 
knowing that he is going to gct six months’ recruit’s drill ; 
if it was suddenly altered to twelve months, do you think 
it would have a deterrent effect ?—I think it might 
frighten him a little in the firet instance, till he realised the 
position, but practically I do not think it would make 
any difference to him. 

5942. Then in this scheme of General Chapman’s 
—which you have adopted to somo extent in your views, 
have you not ?-- Yes, I agree with some of it. 

5943. How would you deal with the question of 
Militiamen enlisting for foreign service 2?—I would mako 
all what I call the active section of Militia liable to foreign 
service—to scrve abroad if wanted the same as the 


special service section. 
5944. Would you make it a liability on enlistment ?— 


Yes, on enlistment. 
5945. It would be compulsory and not voluntary, as it 

was undertaken in the African war? — Yes, you 
could do it either way ; but I should prefer myself to let 
it be understood that while a man served in the active 
section of the Militia he undertook the obligations of 
foreign service in time of war. 

5946. When you say that, it would have to be in black 
and white ?—Yes, in his attestation. 

5947. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Would you put the ballot 
in force for an obligation like that ?— No. 

5948. That could only apply to the men who enlisted 
voluntarily ?--Yes. I do not think you could force a 
man by ballot to serve abroad. 

5949. (Earl of March.) As regards the recruiting for 
the Militia, you would like to sce it put more in the hands 
of the Commanding officer ?~Yes. 

5950. But how would that meet the case, which exists 
in many places, of the commanding officer not living in 
his district ?—I think he ought to live in his district, 

% 5951. You would cut the gordian knot in that way ?-.- 
ea. 
5952. But it might perfectly well happen that a man 

might be in command of a Militia regiment. and that his 

main property, or the part of his possessions that he set 
most store by, was in another county--it might be one in 
the east and the other in the west of England ?—Yes. 

5953. Would you disqualify him from command of a 
regiment for that reason ?— Because he could not under- 


take the recruiting ? 
5954. Yes ?—No, I do not think so. It would be 
The point is, I suppose, that if 


rather hard to say that. 
a man with a county position were willing to undertake 


the command of a Militia regiment, he ought to have the 
opportunity ; I think it would be a pity to bar a man of 
that sort by saddling him with recruiting duties. But I 
imagine that the recruiting would practically be done 
chietly by the Adjutant,in any case, under the general 
direction of the commanding ofticer. 

5955. I am coming to that. Then, in the event of a 
non-resident commanding ofticer the recruiting would 
really be under the adjutant ?—Yes, I think practically it 
would be under the adjutant in any case. No doubt the 
commanding officer would exercise a gencral supervision 
and interest himself in the recruiting, and, I think, he 
would be most useful in putting himself into communica- 
tion with the civil authoritics rather with a view of avoid- 
ing the enlistment of undesirable characters, which I 
think he could much more easily do than the military 
recruiting officer. 

5956. We are supposed to make rather elaborate 
enquiries now as regards recruiting ?—Yes. I am afraid 
they are not always suocessful. 

5957. I do not suppose the truth is always told in those 
cases any more than in a good many others. With regard 
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sidered whether it would at all interfere with recruiting 
for.the Army ?—I think it would help recruiting for the 
Army. I think a good many men during their first year's 
service would go on into the Army. 

5958. Then. if they go on into the Army you arc still face 
to face with the difficulty that we have to mect now, of 
so many of our recruits going on into the Army that we 
are recruiting for the Army and not for the Militia ?— 
Yes, I think about half my recruits go on into the Army; 
but I do not object. No commanding vilticer. of course, 
likes losing the men ; but, after all, one knows that the 
Army is the first line, and it is much more important to 
keep it up to strength. 

5959. You have not considered the possibility of re- 
cruiting for the Militia in such a way as that the men 
would be debarred from joining the Army. for a certain 
length of time, at any rate ?—I should like every recruit 
before he joins the Army to have served one training. 

5960, Do you think that is enough ? You mean one 
training in addition to his ycar, if this scheme is carried 
out ?—I had my mind then on the present system. 

5961. But under this new system what would you say ? 
—Then, I would not object to his going. He would serve 
one training. The year would form part of his year’s 
training, presumably, if he was enlisted at a sufficiently 
distant time from the training. 

5962. Do you not think it would increase the difficul- 
ties of keeping up the Militia ?—The year’s training ? 

5963. No ; allowing the mcn to go at the end of the 
year into the Army. Is it not your experience that the 
longer a man is with soldicrs as a Militiaman the keener 
he is to get to the Army ?—The great bulk of the men 
who go into the Army enlist while they are doing their 
recruit drill, in my case. It is the association with the 
soldiers no doubt which tempts them, and I have always 
imagined that that was the reason for the present system. 

5964. Your regiment has trained this year 2—Yes. 


5965. How did the new system of bounty for re-enlist- 
ment work? Do you like it or do you not ?—I think the 
general effect of the non-training bounty is decidedly 
beneticial to the Militiaman, but it has had the effect of 
stopping re-engagement. The position is this: A man 
at the end of his first period of service, six years, has no 
inducement at all to re-engage. He gets his £4 10s. 
bounty while he is serving, and at the end of that period 
there is nothing to induce him to re-engage. If he was 
re-engaged for one period of four years he would then be- 
come qualified to go into the Reserve, and I think he 
would be tempted then to go on into the Reserve and 
accept the very gencrous conditions that the Reserve 
offers. But now when he has done his six years first 
period of service, the Reserve is still four years off, and 
he says, ‘I am not going to serve on any longer; I get 
no re-engagement bounty; I shall go.” I think if you 
gave him a re-engagement bounty at the end of the first 
period of service you would get a great many men to re- 
engage, and then at the end of that period they would go 
into the reserve. Now you just lose the man at the most 
useful time, when he has done his first. period of service, 
because he is not qualified to go into the Reserve. 

5966. He may come up again as a re-enlisted man ?— 
Yes, he may; but in my own corps certainly the number 
of men who take their discharge at the end of the first 
period of service has increased since the re-engagement 
bounty has been done away with. 

5967. (Sir Ralph Knox). The scheme shadowed forth in 
your memorandum * is enlistment on active service for five 
years at the age of cigh teen, re-engagement permitted up to 
the age of thirty, and after five years serviee a man 
should be allowed to join the Reserve for periods of five 
years up to the age of forty-five, subject to only seven 
days annual training. That means that the general scheme 
would be, that men would enlist for tive years and then 


pass into the Reserve ?—Ycs. 
5968, But you would allow those who ied to do it 
tia?—Up te 


to re-engage, and go on serving in the i tia 
thirty years of age, that is practically the existing system, 


I think. 
5969. They do not go into the Reserve now ?—A man 


can go into the Reserve after ten years of service. 


* See Appendix XLILI. 
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5970. But this system is after five years’ service ?--- 
Yes. : 


5971. They may go on, but they may go to the reserve 
at the end of five years ?— Yes. 


5972. (Earl of March.) As a matter of fact have many 
of your men gone into the new reserve ?—I think about a 
dozen. 


5973. (Sir Ralph Knox.) After ten years’ service is 
that ?—Yes, after ten years’ service for a Militiaman. 

6974. The number of recruits I see that are now raised 
for the Militia varies from something like 38,000 to 45,000 
during the last ten years. This scheme would increase 
the number of recruits required, to some extent at all 
events ?—Yes, I suppose it would. 


5075, It would raise it probably from 40,000 up to 
50,000 ?—That is if the great majority of them did not re- 
engage. 

5976. And you propose to train these 50,000 men on 
joining for a period of twelve months ?—Yee. 


5977. How do you suppose that training for twelve 
months could be carried out, and how would you propose 
to carry it out ?—That is as to the question of barrack 
accommodation ? 

5078. And officers and non-commissioned officers ?—If 
the recruits were trained by their own staff I do not anti- 
cipate that there would be much difficulty about the non- 
commissioned officers, and J do not see why you should 
not callup a certain number of officers throughout the year. 


5979. But it would require a good number of officers, 
would it not ?—It is difficult to say without the actual 
figures. 


5980. To train 50,000 men continuously for a twelve- 
month would require a large number of officers ?—Yes, 
undoubtedly. 


5981. And you think you could get the Militia officers 
that you contemplate, to come and serve continuously for 
a whole twelvemonth ?—There are @ certain number of 
Militia officers who would be very glad to serve continu- 
ously now. One of my officers has been serving continu- 
ously for two or three years in different places. 


5982. Then a good number of the officers attached to 
the Militia are men really looking out for something to do 
for their livelihood ?— Yes, or men of independent position. 
I think I may say that all my captains are men indepen- 
dent of the Service. 

5983. (Earl of March.) I think the men who serve 
almost continuously—I have had one or two in my 
regiment—are men who are too old now to get into the 
Army, and adopt this service with the Militia more or less 
as a profession ?—No doubt there are a certain number 
of those men. 


5984. Men who are no longer available for the Army, 
but who like military service, and that is the only shape 
in which they can be useful in it ?—Yes, 


5985. (Sir Ralph Knox.) What they do is to go round 
from one Militia regiment to another Militia regiment ?— 
Yes. They would much rather serve with their own, and 
drill their own recruits, if they had the chance. 


5986. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) As a matter of 
fact, there is a fixed proportion laid down by the regula- 
tions of officers that you can call up for the recruits ?— 
Yes. 

5987. (Sir Ralph Knox.) But my point is that this re- 
cruiting business would be going on, to a very large and 
full extent, during the whole of the twelve months ?— 
Yes. Pe 

5988. And you would want sufficient officers and non- 
commissioned officers to be training these men during the 
whole of the year ?—Yes. 

5989. That does present some difficulties, does it not? 
—Nome difficulty, but I do not think it is a very serious 
ilificulty. 

5990. (Colonel O'Callaghan-Westropp.) It would only be 
a Snancial difficulty, would it not ?—Chietly. 

5991. The officers would come right enough ?—Yes. 


5992. (Sir Ralph Knox.) That is to say, if you made 
these appointments practically permanent appointments, 
you would get men to take them ?—Yes. 
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5998.. Supposing that the system you suggest 
for the Ballot was resorted to of paving a ina a pai 
or looking to local people to pay them a bounty for 
raising the men, do not you think it would interfere very 
largely with the recruiting for the Army, that you would 
have to do at least the same thing for them ?—Paying a 
bounty for the Militiaman ? : 


5994. Yes ?—It depends entirely upon what the attrac- 
tions of the Army are. : 
5995. But, seeing what the men are who enlist into th 
Army, do not you think that if you were giving from £2 and 
£3 up to £10 for a man to join the Militia it would inducea 
very large number of men to go to the Militia instead of the 
Army ?—I think a good many would go from the Militia 
into the Army, as they do now, and I think you would 
not keep out from the Army the man who is really fond 
of soldiering. He enlists now because he is at a loose end 
and he wants an adventurous career, and I do not think 

you would keep him out. 


5996. Are you contemplating, having given a man £10 
to go into the Militia, that he should at his own will at 
any time pass into the Army ?—I do not see why he 
should not be enlisted into the Army at any time. 

5997. (Chairman.) As regards the question of bounty, 
you would have to settle whether he had served sufficiently 
long in the Militia to have earned his bounty ?—Yes. 

5998. (Sir Ralph Knox.) I thought you proposed that 
the man should be given a bounty to induce him to jom 
the Militia ?—No, I have not suggested that anywhere. 


5999. But did you not say that in order to raise the 
force locally you would throw the duty upon the local 
authorities, and that you suggested that those men would 
pay money to get the recruits ?—I said it was a possi- 
bility, mot an obligation, that I should put upon them. 
I should fine them if they did not, get the recruits. 

6000. However, supposing @ bounty were given to men 
to join the Militia, however indirectly, it would interfere 
with the recruiting for the Army, would it not?—I 
should not like to say that it would. 


6001. At any rate, if a man was to get a bounty to go 
into the Militia, and he might at any time join the Army, 
of course all the men would go through the Militia into 
the Army in order to get the bounty ?—Yes, it is possible, 
if there was a £10 bounty given. 

6002. The men join the Militia now at seventeen years 
of age ; they are taken at seventeen—that is the regulated 
age ?—Yes, perhaps that may be so. 

6003. One year below that of the Army ?—Yes. 


6004. A good number of those who ultimately go into 
the Army are men, are they not, who do join under 
eighteen years of age; and after they have passed their 
time in the Militia, and have become qualified, they then 
pass into the Army, because they have then reached the 
Army standard ?—Yes; that isso; they simply join the 
Militia for the purpose of going into the Army ? y 

6005. And because they cannot at that age join the 
Army ?—Yes, and we get a good many not up to Army 
standard. 

6006. Who improve while they are with you 1—Yes, 
they are sent to us to grow. 


6007. It may be a costly system, but it is 6 system 
which has good results in providing recruits for the 
Army ?—Undoubtedly. 

6008, You say that the officers, when they join the 
Army, undergo a continuous and very severe training; 
do you find that all your Militia officers get very rusty in 
the interims between their trainings ?—Yes. 

6009. Then do they, in any cases, go through any train- 
ing before the Militia training commences ; do they attach 
themselves to any regular body ?—They cannot. The 
amount of drill that an officer can do outside the training 
is limited by the regulations; they will not attach theal- 
selves unless they get pay and allowances. 

6010. Do you think that they become so rusty that 
they are inefticient for their duties when they join 1 
will not say that they are ineflicient, but they do get 
rusty. They do not know as much as you would like 
them to know when they first come up. Certainly, in 
the case of the artillery, itis very necessary that officers 
should be kept up to the mark from year to year, because 
things change, and there is something new every yeal 
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and unless an officer keeps himself up to the matk ho 
gets behind, : 

6011. He cannot get rusty as regards tho new things 
because he has not learnt them ?—It is not rust, it is a 
case of ignorance ; he does not know them. 

6012. That is to say, an officer, however long his 
service may be, as he does not know new things 
he bas to learn them ?—You were asking me about 
officers coming up for a preliminary course of instruction. 
My point is that if they were allowed to come up for a 
preliminary course of instruction they would brush off 
their rust and then learn all these new things. 

6013. Do you suggest that they should ?—I should like 
to see all captains allowed to come up for at least a fort- 
night before training, so as to be brushed up in all their 
duties, and so as to be ready to do shem. I suggested 
that to the Advisory Board the other day, and was at once 
met with the reply that it would want money, and there- 
fore it could not be thought of. 

6014. Do you think that in a fortnight they will have 
rubbed off the rust ?—Certainly, a good deal of it. 

6015. Now, with regard to your idea as to finding the 
officers by means of scholarships, you propose practically 
that a young fellow should undertake, on his leaving 
school, to look forward to becoming a Militia officer for a 
certain time ?—If he held a scholarship. 

6016. And you would give him a scholarship—it may 
be by competition, or settled in some other way—so that 
he should go through his ordinary university curriculum, 
but you would have secured his services in the Militia 
after he has done his educational career ?—Yes. 

6017. What service would you require of him ?—I sug- 
gested, I think, five years—that he should bind himself 
for five years ; and if he did not put in his five years he 
should refund the amount of his scholarship. 

6018. You contemplate giving him £50 a year while he 
is serving in addition to the scholarship ?—No, he is 
bound to putin his five years. Then he says, “Am I 
now going to stay or leave?” Ifyou say, “If you do 
not leave, but make yourself an efficient officer, we will 
give you £50 a year,” I think, in most cases, he would 
think it worth while to stay. 

6019.’ You would ‘give the £50 a year, however, to 
other officers who had not joined in this method, and 
you would give it to this man after he had served five 
years ?—Yes. 

6020. After what period of service do you think a man 
does not rust by relinquishing his military duties for a 
period. Do'you find that you rust ?—Certainly ; I get so 
rusty that I think it is very doubtful whether I ought to 
go on serving. My fecling every time I come up is that 
things are gone ahead so much since the last training 
that I am not up to date, and that somebody else ought 
to take my place. 

6021. Is that with regard to new things that have 
been instituted, or because you have forgotten the old 
things ?—Both. 

6022. That is to say, in your Militia service every year 
you have deteriorated, as it were ?—Certainly ; I think as 
one gets older one always deteriorates. 

6023. That I am very free to admit. Then, as regards 
field artillery in the Militia, you do not contemplate 
utilising them as units at all, but you regard them as a 
sort of reserve for field batteries of the Army ?—Oh, no ; 
I should contemplate their being distinct brigade divisions 
of field artillery, but affiliating them with brigade divisions 
of Regular artillery. 

6024. But you think with this system you will be able 
to produce Militia field artillery efficient for the purpose 
of fighting, standing by themselves ?—Yes, I think so. 
They would not be as good as Regulars, naturally. 

6025. But after a period of embodiment you think 
they would be efficient 1—Certainly. 

6026. Generally, you say in this paper, I think, tnat 
the Militia, especially if strengthened by better officers 
and non-commissioned officers, would in about three 
months from embodiment be fit for service ?—Yes, I 
should qualify that, in the case of any mounted force ; 
certainly in the case of field artillery. 

6027. What time do you think they would take ?—I 
have had no experience of Militia field artillery ; I should 
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longer than in the case of unmounted regiments.’ * , 

6028. We were told the other day by 
whom there were Militia field artillery in the north, that 
he thought the scheme might be regarded as quite s 
success ; that is, I think, that after three months’ train- 
ing they were very satisfactory. If on the top of that 
you had them embodied for some three months, do you 
think they would be in a fairly satisfactory conditiot 
then ?—I have never seen Militia field artillery, and no 
doubt the general who stated that is far better qualified 
to give an opinion than I should be.‘ 

6029. It has been suggested here that instead of 
scholarships we might get a fair number of men to join a 
military college for a limited time—say, for six months— 
and go through a modified Sandhurst course, as it were, 
on the understanding that they went to the Militia or the 
Volunteers. Do not you think that might improve the 
officers very much ?—It would do something ; but’ 1 
should not like the idea so much ag the other, because it 
would entail a military training, I suppose. It would not 
make the man any better as a civilian. He would get no 
advantages in any other profession that he might take up. 

6030. Except on the theory that a military training of 
some kind, however short, does a man a great deal of 
service. You hold that theory very strongly, do you ?— 
Yes, I do. 

6031. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) T want to ask you ono 
more question about this scheme of spending £150,000 on 
scholarships. I should like to put before you an alter- 
native way of spending that same money. You realise 
that that is a very large sum of money forsuch a purpose ? 


—Yes. 

6032. You do not propose to get your Militiamen only 
by these scholarships, with a higher general standard of 
education than the men who at present take honours at 
the University—you would not expect that?—I should 
think not, certainly. 

6033, Supposing, therefore. instead of spending the 
money on scholarships at the rate of £100 a year, you 
offered every man who‘has already a scholarship at Oxford 
or Cambridge £100 to go into training with the Militia 
battalion or in @ Militia school of instruction during the 
vacation for two months, would not that meet your pur- 
pose just as well ?—Then you would compel him to join 
the Militia as a condition ? ; 

6034. I am only looking at it with regard to the train- 
ing you want to give him. You would get an educated 
man and give him some training ?—You would get an 
educated man and give him some training. but unless you 
made it compulsory upon him to join the Militia I do not 


see the advantage. 

6035. You might not compel him. You propose your- 
aclf to offer him £50 a year later to be a Militia officer — 
Yes. 

6036. You would get the training in that way ?—But you 
would not necessarily get him into the Militia. 

6037. But still he would be an Englishman, and would 
get as an Englishman his business as an officer. You 
would find him somewhere when you wanted him ?—1 
would rather have him fixed. 

6038. Have you realised that you are proposing to give 
the Militia in scholarships more than twice as much as 
Oxford and Cambridge put together now spend a year in 
scholarships ’—That is a point I have not gone into. 

6039, I have just been working it out. Oxford and 
Cambridge, taken together, apparently spend something 
between £60,000 and £70,000 a@ year on scholarships- 
Roughly speaking, there are twenty colleges at each, and 
they not have more than an average of twenty scholars 
altogether, not twenty a year for about five years—they lasr 
nearly four years ; and the maximum amount is £100 a 
year, many rather less. That, on a liberal allowance. 
comes to £62.00) a year. You are proposing to give 
£150,000 a year. And these are the pick of the education 
of the world, these young men who are getting this £60,000, 
and up to now the Militia have hardly been the pick of the 
education of the world ?—No. 

6049. I only want to put it to you that it is a very large 
order you are asking ?—Your point is, I suppose. that it 
would be unfair on the other scholarships—that it wou'd 
compete unfairly with them ? 
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6041. I think your scheme, if it were adopted, would 
ruin the higher education of the country ; but if you used 
it in the other way I think it might assist it, because it 
would give an additional inducement to young men to 
want to get these scholarships at Oxford, if they said 
“ We shall not only get our scholarship, but in the vaca- 
tion we shall get £100 to go for two months into camp 
where we shall be trained and shall learn something, or 
at 6 school of instruction ?”—I should not object to it if 
you made it a condition that after getting that £100 they 
should join the Militia. 

6042. Does not that show you that you have little faith 
in the attractiveness of the Militia ?—I have not much 
faith in the attractiveness of the Militia as it is now. 

6043. But provided you get these officers, they might go 
to some force which was more attractive ?—You might 
say they should go into the Imperial Yeomanry or the 
Volunteers. 


6044. I merely mean that every Militia officer who 
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comes to us apparently says that the sort of people h 
would like to have have a horror of going into the Militia 
You must either pay them to go in or put on the thumb. 
screw of the Ballot. We are told by every one that what 
they want for the Militia is men with a better general 
education and men with a better professional trainiug. 1 
am now proposing that such a sum of money as you talk 
about should be spent by giving it to men who have the 
best general education—that is, those men at Oxford and 
Cambridge as scholars, and that you should offer them 
this present of £100 to go in the long vacation to a 
school of instruction or a special training, and then that 
you should leave them to go into whichever of the Auxili- 
ary forces attracted them ?—I would not object to that if 
you made it a condition that they shall go into the 
Auxiliary forces if they get this large sum of money. 


6045. I think they would not take it if you made condi- 


tions, but, if you gave it them, you would get them 
afterwards. 


Sir Freperick Harrison, called; and Examined. 


6046. (Chairman.) You are the General Manager of the 
London and North Western Railway ?—I am. 


6047, And you have been officially connected with 
that Company for about forty years ?—I have. 


6048. You are also a Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
Engineer and Railway Volunteers Staff Corps ?—Yes. 


6049. And @ member of the Army Railway Council ?— 
Yes. 

6050. And as such you have had opportunities of ac- 
quainting yourself with matters relating to the Volunteer 


and Militia forces, particularly as affecting the Railway 
service ?—Yes. 


6051. We shall be glad to heat your views upon the 
question—The North Western Company has always 
encouraged the Volunteer movement, and by every 
reasonable means has facilitated its spread amongst the 
rank and file of their employds, such as by occasional 
monetary assistance, leave of absence for camp and 
other military exercises, use of premises for drill, and 
such like purposes, 

Two examples of this are, first, the 2nd Cheshire 
Royal Engineers (Railway) Volunteers, now nearly 
600 strong, and composed almost entirely of the 
North Western Company’s staff; and, second, the 
Bucks Volunteers at Wolverton, two companies of 
which consist of the railway employés, besides 
number of men at that place who belong to other 
corps. 

The staff of the Company numbers 82,789. 
Of this aggregate number, 2,132 are Volunteers, 
and 220 are Militia. In connection with the South 
African campaign, 1,760 men left the service of the 
London and North Western Company, the number 
being classified as under : 

First-class Army Reservists, including the 

Special Reserve, “nd Cheshire Royal 


Engineers (Railway) Volunteers = - - 1093 
Militiamen - - - - - - 175 
Men who volunteered and were accepted for 

service in South Africa - - - - 353 
Ex-soldiers who enlisted in 1900 for one 

year’s service at home only - - - 139 

Total - 1760 


It was well understood that upon their return 
from the campaign, if the men were physically fitted 
for reinstatement in the Company’s service, work 
would he found for them, and 1393 availed them- 
selves of the opportunity, and returned to service 
with the company. With the exception of a very 
few, who either from choice accepted less responsible 
duties or were quite unequal to their former work, 
the whole of them were re-engaged at pay not less 
than they received prior to joining the colours, 
while many took up duty at higher pay than they 


formerly received. Of the remainder who served 
with the colours during the War :— 
99 Were killed or died of disease. 
191 Took up other employment, some remain- 
ing in South Africa. 
35 Re-engaged for further service with the 
Army. 
14 Were disqualified for re-admission to the 
Company’s service. 
26 Cannot be traced, although full enquiry 
has been made. . 
2 Are not yet physically fit to resume. 
Notwithstanding the loss of so many men from 
the service for campaigning duties, the Company 
have seconded the eflorts of the War Office to im- 
prove the efficiency of Volunteers, and since the 
modified schemes for training were introduced in 
1900, special facilities have been granted to enable 
such of the Company’s men as were Volunteers to go 
into camp, and the results have been as follows :— 


Number of 
men who went 
Season. to Camp. 

1900 ... 1848 ... or 84 per cent. of the total 
number of Volunteers 
in the employ. 

1901... 1642 or 75 percent. do. do. 

1902... 1711 or Slpercent. do. do. 


It will be desirable in connection with this ques- 
tion to give a short account of the Volunteers at 
Crewe. ? 

The first Volunteer corps in Crewe was formed in 
the spring of 1865. It was known as the 36th 
Cheshire Rifle Volunteers, numbered at first two 
companies of about 200 officers and men, and formed 
part of the 5th Cheshire Administrative Battalion. 
The Crewe contingent eventually grew to four Com- 
panies of about 400 officers and men, but through 
some disagreement the Crewe companies resigned, 
and the Corps was disbanded in 1880. Some of the 
men afterwards joined other companies of the 
Cheshire regiment, but there continued to be 
strong desire for an independent battalion or reg 
ment for Crewe, and eventually, by arrangement 
between the Company and the then Minister for 
War, a corps of Railway Engineers was constituted 
as from Ist April, 1887, forming an auxiliary batta- 
lion to the Royal Engineers, and styled the 2nd 
Cheshire Royal Engineers (Railway) Volunteers. and 
this was the first instance of an entire battalion 
being enrolled solely for the purpose of assisting 10 
military railway operations in times of war. The 
authorisod establishment was six companies, with 
245 non-commissioned oflicers and men of the Royal 
Engineer Railway Reserve, and thirty -tive non- 
commissioned officers and men of the Ist Army 
Reserve attached. 
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The Corps number at the present time :— 
361 Volunteers. 
211 Reservists. 
3 Permanent Staff, 
19 Officers, 
594 


All of these are in the railway company’s 
service, excepting the commanding officer, the second 
in command, the Surgeon-Captain, the chaplain, and 
the three forming the Permanent Staff. 

A special feature of the Crewe Corps is that it fur- 
nishes from amongst its ordinary efficient members 
245 non-commis-ioned officers and men to the Rail- 
way Reserve of the Royal Engineers. These men 
enlisted in the Army for one day as a matter of 
form; they were then placed on the Reserve list, 
receive pay, and take upon themselves the liability 
to be called up for service when the Reserves are 
called up, as, in fact, happened at the outbreak of 
the late war in South Africa, when nearly the whole 
of this spocial Reserve went out and rendered valu- 
able service in addition to seven officers and two 
Volunteer service sections (numbering fifty), who of 
their own accord tendered their services, which were 
accepted. 

Gencrally speaking, the men in this Corps serve, 
directly or indirectly, under their officers in their 
civilian or home occupations, whereby a good under- 
standing amongst all ranks exists, and a good state 
of discipline is maintained. 

The practice at ordinary times is to afford 
every facility, consistently with the Railway Com- 
pany’s work that has to be carried on, for those of 
the staff who are Volunteers to attend annual camps 
and regimental drills. There is no general half-holiday 
every week, although it prevails at some of the large 
centres with certain sections of the staff—for example, 
at Crewe, Wolverton and Earlstown, where the 
Volunteers represen tnearly one-half the entire number 
of the Volunteers in the company’s service. It is 
found in practice that the regimental drills take place 
Benerally at such times that the men are able to 
attend after their hours of duty at railway work. 

It became manifest soon after the war began. and 
there were calls for men to volunteer for active 
service, that something more was needed than pre- 
viously existed to bring about an improved state of 
efficiency in the Volunteer forces. 

This assumed a practical shape in the early part of 
the year 1900, when it was circulated through the 
Press that the Secretary of State for War had pro- 
mulgated instructions to the Army providing, amongst 
otber things, an extended period for training for that 
particular year to twenty-eight days, with a request 
to the Commanding O‘icers to appeal to the patriot- 
ism of all ranks to attend in large numbers and 
remain in camp as long as possible to gain instruc- 
tion. 
The company at once made inquiry throughout their 
system to ascertain how many of their statf were 
Volunteers and the number who desired to take ad- 
vantage of the supplementary training. Leave of 
absence for varying periods was granted to the men, 
and arrangements made wherever possible to allow 
such men to go at the time required, any holidsy 
to which they were entitled being reckoned as part 
of the leave so granted, and preference being given 
to Volunteers over others of the staff in the choice of 
dates for leave of absence. The result of this 
measure was that out of a total of 2.179 Volunteers, 
1,848. or 84 per cent., availed themselves of the 
opportunity to undergo camp exercises for varying 


Periods, 
The instructions of the Secretary of State remained 


in force for the season of 1900 only, and fresh orders 
were issued in March, 1901. authorising the holding 
of camps between May and September, the camps on 
this occasion being for a shorter period. The com- 
pany continued their previous year’s policy, and 
issued instructions as to leave almost identical with 
those for the year 1900, the result being that out of 
2.179 Volunteers found to be in their employ, 1,642, 
vor 75 per cent.. attended camp. 

After the close of the Volunteer season of 1901 an 


Order in Council, published in the London Gazette of 
the 5th November, brought into force a revised 
scheme for training the Volunteer forces, annulling 
all previous regulations, and rendering obligatory 
upon Volunteers, with certain exceptions, attendance 
at camp annually with the Regular forces for not lese 
than six clear consecutive days. This was a drastic 
change compared with past years, when attendance 
had been optional. Considerable agitation followed 
throughout the country, culminating in certain modi- 
fications, and it is understood that at the present time 
compulsory attendance is for six days in alternate 
years only, 

Similar instructions were issued by the company 
as to the release of Volunteers for camping in the 
summer of 1902 as were adopted in 1901. The 
result for the season showed that while there was a 
slight falling off in the number of Volunteers, an in- 
creased proportion compared with the previous year 
had attended camp, the figures being :— 


Total number of Volunteers 2111 
Number attending camp 1711 (or 81 
per cent.) 


The figures for the three successive camping 
seasons were as follows :— 


Total number of Number of 
Volunteers in men who 
Season, employ of went to 
° company. camp. 
1900 2179 1848, or 84 
per cent. 
1901 2179 1642, or 75 
per cent. 
1902 2111 1711, or 81 
per cent. 


As regards the camping season of 1903, leave is 
being arranged for the men on the basis that proved 
successful previously. 

It follows that increased burdens are placed upon 
the company in organising relief for such a large 
body of men during the period of their absence, 
although perhaps no very great difficulty has been 
experienced in giving effect to the instructions for 
the release of the men for camping purposes. In 
1901, there were only thirteen cases in which men 
were deterred from joining camp, and five cases in 
1902, due partly to the camps being formed at times 
of pressure in the railway company’s business, and 
partly to sickness amongst the staff. 

The London and North Western Company has 
throughout acted quite independently of other em- 
ployers of labour in the arrangements made for the 
Volunteers in its service, and J have no obser- 
vations to offer on the attitude other parties have 
taken up. 

As regards the ait tude of tic London and North 
Western Company toa demani for, siy, a fortnight’s 
camp. I must refer t2 what | have already said. In 
my opiaion, the arrangements made by tic com- 
pany for leave during the last three years have fairl+ 
and reasonably met the case. but if any further sug- 
gestions are made they will have every consideration. 

The question of granting special leave to offi- 
cers for attendance at schools of instruction affects 
the company but little, but when the privilege has 
been asked it has been given. 

As regards the Militia, ithas not been found that 
many men of this branch of the military service 
enter the company’s employ. It has. however, been 
the established rule for many years to grant such 
men leave of absence for their periodical training. 
Enquiry has shown that there are approximately 
220 Militiamen in the company’s service. 

When the Militia were embodied after the out- 
break of the war, and urgent calls came for Volun- 
teers for active service, the company granted such 
wen leave of absence, undertaking to do their best 
to re-instate them in the service upon their return 
home if they were then physically fit. and this course 
has been followed. 

60. You say that the London and North-Western 
Railway Company has always encouraged the Volunteer 
movement ?— We have always tried to induce the men to 
find some occupation of that kind outside their duties, 

6053. What do you mean by some occupation of that 
kind ?2—Volunteering or sport--some heaithy exercise. 
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6054. But'it sometimes happens that sporte are anta- 
gonistic to Volunteering. It does not follow that an 
inclination to sports encourage Volunteering 1—We do 
not draw the line at Volunteering alone; we encourage 
other occupations than Volunteering in their leisure, but 
we have always given the greatest aid we can to 
Volunteering. 

6055. Looking to you as their employer the men 
would not-feel that they were in any way going against 
your wishes by Volunteering ?—On the contrary, we have 
contributed money to the forces, and we give them the 
use of premises and in other ways encourage them. 

6056. You put no impediment in the way of their 
absence at Camp, and so forth ?—No, they have prece- 
dence over members of the staff in leave of absence for 
the purpose of attending camps. 

6057. So that a man belonging to the Volunteers would 
find it easier to get away for that purpose than he would 
for other occupations that he might wish to engage in ? 
—Yes. 

6058. The 2nd Cheshire Engineer (Railway) Volunteers 
we understand, which are now nearly 600 strong, are 
composed almost entirely of the London and North- 
Western staff?—They are—all but about half-a-dozen, 
that is, the Commanding Officer, the Second in Command, 
The Surgeon Captain, the Chaplain and the three persons 
forming the Permanent Staff. It is a corps composed 
almost entirely of mechanics in the Locomotive Departs 
ment .and some labourers and others, and some 245 are 
enrolled at present as first class Army Reservists, for the 
Royal Engineers. 

6059,. They would all be at Crewe, I suppose ?—All at 
Crewe. 

6060. Then at Wolverton you have also a large 
number ?—At Wolverton the men aré able to form 
themselves into two companies of the Ist Bucks 
Volunteers. 


6061. A good many of your men belong to other corps 
also ?—Yes, but there are two separate companies in 
that corps of our men. 


6062. The full staff of the Company number 82,000 
men ?—Yes, a little over—82,789. 


6063. And of that number over 2,000 are Volunteers, 
and there are 220 in the Militia ?—2,132 are Volunteers 
and 220 Militiamen: ' 


* 6064. And in the South African War 1760 men went 
out from your service ?—There were 1093 first class Army 
Reservists, including the men of the Crewe Corps, 175 
Militiemen, 353 men of the ordinary staff who volunteered, 
and 139 ex-soldiers who were re-enlisted for the purpose 
of serving at home. 


6065. I do not want to monopolise your evidence my- 
self, but I should like.to ask you, looking at it from the 
point. of view of a very large employer of labour, to what 
extent do you think the finding of men for the Militia and 
Volunteer services is a serious problem ; with regard to the 
commereial development of the country, would you think 
it. would create serious difficulties if it were extended 
much further? Supposing, for instance, it were found 
desirable to induce the Volunteers to spend a month in 
camp every year, or to get'Militiamen to spend on recruit- 
ing six months or even a year in training, would you look 
upon such a proposition with alarm and say that it would 
seriously interfere with all your work ; or that probably 
it would cause inconvenience at the moment which could 
be adjusted if it were met by regulation on your part ?— 
It all depends upon the way in which it is done. I think 
myself there is an objection on the part of Volunteers to 
have a compulsory period of encampment put upon them, 
that is to say, irrespective of other occupations that they 
may have. Ifit is a fixed period they rather shirk it, I 
think ; and there is no doubt that with large employers 
of labour like ourselves, unless the periods of camping 
were fixed in some way in consultation with us, if a very 
large number of our men were induced to become Volun- 
teers in other ways than exist at present it would create 
a ditliculty with us. We must have a voice in it. 

6066. That I quite understand ?—Unquestionably. 
What we do now is, we say, “ Well, now, certain regula- 
tions exist for attending camp, and we wish to aid in 
carrying them out as much as possible ; you must let 
these men go if they desire to go.” But, of course, if 
there were a very much larger number of men to go, it 
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would create a difficulty; unless the periods were:¢hanged 
80 that they wonld not be all out at the same time. 


6067. Supposing someone said to you, ‘* Hitherto you 
have looked upon a man who has been engaged by you as 
a man who would give you twelve months in the year 
minus a week in camp; for the future you must regard 
him as as a man from whom the country exacts a month, 
and who has simply eleven months to give you, would 
you say that that was a thing that you could adjust, or 
would you say, “ We cannot have anything of the 
kind ?”—I should not go further than to say that it isa 
thing that would require care in adjusting it. I cannot 
imagine that it would create, even in a big staff like ours, 
an insuperable difficuly ; because, after all, the number 
of the men who are now Volunteers with us is really s 
very small proportion of the whole. 


6068. But I am contemplating a scheme which would 
take them nearly all alike. How would you regard such 
a state of things ?—It is difficult to foresee whatit might 
mean ; because we depend, after all, upon the population 
of the country for the staff that we employ, and, if we 
had for one month in the year out of each man’s service, 
even if that was distributed over the twelve different 
months of the year, to provide for supplementing the 
labour of 82,000 men, it would be rather a serious 
difficulty. 

6069. What would be generally the limite of age between 
which your employés would be; are they from lads of 
fifteen up to men of sixty ?—Not as old as sixty. The 
majority of them are full grown men, I should say, 
decidedly. There are not many lads. 


6070. If you should find that your men from their 
eighteenth to their nineteenth birthday had to spend that 
year, or six months of that year, in camp, and that only 
as an isolated time in their life, would you consider it a 
very difficult problem to face ?—No. I think there would 
be less difficulty with the junior staff than with the senior. 


6071. You would not say toa man of seventeen, who 
wanted to come into your scrvice, ‘‘ You cannot come 
because I know that all next year you will have to be 
away ” ?—No, certainly not. 

6072, But the annual departure for a month would 
ivetate you @ good deal !—Yes, if it was anything like 
that. . 

6073. Mind, it only lasts for four or five years ins man’s 
life ; that would not mean a large reduction of your 82,000 
employés ?—No, but it would mean the whole 82,000 
every year. 

6074. You think that such a proposition, if it were laid 
on: your directors’ table, would not produce agreeable 
feelings ?—No, I do not think it would. I think the 
difficulty of meeting it would be so great that it would be 
rejected. 

6075. It would mean an adjustment of the great com- 
mercial interests of the country to meet a great national 
emergency ?—You could not adjust it. | To contemplate 
taking away 7,000 out of a staff of from 82,000 to 
83,000, in every one of the twelve months, and that a8 
tho minimum, would be such a serious proposition that it 
could not be entertained for a moment. f 


6076. No, pardon me, it would not be so much as that 
surely. I have not worked out what it would be ?—I 
was putting it, supposing there was a month’s training, ip 
each month of the year, for a portion of the staff, it would 
come to one-twelfth of the total staff every month. 


6077. Supposing you limited it first to those between 
the ages of eighteen and twenty-five, you would have to 
find out how many of those 82,000 men were between 
those ages, and then you would have to divide that by 
twelve ?—Yes, quite so. I did not know the limit of 
age. 

6078. I only want to know what your feeling would be 
as regards any general extension of military service in the 
country, as affecting your men. You feel that it can be 
coped with now because it docs not affect a great many 
of your men, but you think that you would find it 6 
serious problem if the number of men who joined the 
Volunteers were greatly increased, and the amount of 
their training was greatly increased also ?—Yes, if it were 
greatly increased. I do not know whether I can give & 
limit to the expression * greatly”? ; but, supposing there 
are now 2,000 men, if it became 5,000 I do not suppose it 
would cause an insurmountable difliculty. 
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6079. (Sir Ralph Knox.) If they were trained for a 
month. They are now trained for a week, and in alter- 
nate years ?—Yos. I think they went for a month last 


year. 

6080. They went specially at the time of the war, in 
1900 1—Yes, and during that time we had 84 per cent. of 
them able to go. 

"6081. Of the 24 per cent. 
who are Volunteers ?—Yes. 

6082. And 84 per cent. of that 24 per cent. were able 

to go?—Yes; there were only thirteen cases who 
could not go one year. Of course, we did not compel 
them to go, but there were only thirteen that we could 
not part’ with for some particular reason or other; and 
the next year there were only five. 
» 6083. (Chairman.) Would it affect your consideration 
of the question if it applied to every large concern in the 
couatry, to all the other rail way companies, and therefore it 
did not bring in the question of competition. but waa the 
question of simply getting your own work done without 
any great difficulty ?—I think quite apart from com- 
petition, simply from the difficulty of getting our own 
work done. 

6084. I suppose the period when you could spare the 
men most easily would be in the winter months when 
there is not so much work ? 

6085, (Str Ralph Knox.) The Christmas holidays would 
be a busy time ?—Yes. I do not think there is very 
much difference in the period, because the men are not 
taken to any large extent from the staff that deal with 
the passenger traffic. Taking the list here, the largest 
number out of the 2,000 are labourers. There are 300 
labourers, practically 300 clerks and apprentices, practi- 
aally 300 engine cleaners, 180 fitters, 100, in round figures, 
good’s porters, 100 wood workers or carpenters, 84 engine 
firemen, 73 platelayers, 59 painters, 45 blacksmiths and 
strikers, 40 machinists, and so on. They are not the staff 
of men employed much in connection with the passenger 


You have now 2} per cent. 


traffic. y 
6086. Are there any officers among that staff; are 
there men high up in your service who take to Volunteer- 
ing ?—Yes; at Crewe all the officers in the corps are 
men of position in the service. . 

6087. If the country were in such a state of upheaval 
as the idea of invasion would suggest, I suppose you 
would find it very difficult to let those men go to join 
the companies ?— Yes. 

6088. You would be at high pressure, I presume ?—I 
think most of them would be more wanted on the railway 
then to conduct the movement of the troops, and to 
work the railway at the disposal of the military autho- 
rities. 

6089. So that, if we trusted to the London and North 
Western Railway Company to provide a large contingent 
in case of invasion, we might find that it was the very 
contingent that had to stop at home to do its own work ? 
—Yes, 

6090. (Lieut-Colonel Llewellyn.) Particularly, [suppose 
the fitters in your works at Crewe would be required in 
case of England being in a state of danger ?—Yes. 


6091, They would not be available ?—No. 

6092. You were in South Africa during the War ?—Yes; 
on the Hospitals Commission. 

6093. Have you ever worked out, or suggested, any 
scheme of utilising your men in case of national emer- 
gency for protection of the railways ?—No. The only 
schemes that bave been worked out in connection with 
the Engineer (Railway) Volunteer Staff Corps have been 
for the mobilisation or movement of troops by railway ; and 
T have always supposed that the theory of the existence 
of our corps is that in time of trouble in the country, 
when the railways would have to be placed at the disposal 
and taken possession of by the military authorities, the 
best person to command the railways is the man who 
does it in time of peace. 

6094. (Sir Ralph Knox.) You have a comparatively 
small number of Militiamen ?—Yes, very small. 

6095. And they can always get away for their month’s 
training, can they ?—Yes always. 

6096. There is no difficulty about them ?—No. 


6097. But if that number was increased, say threefold, 


do you think think that difficulties would arise —No;‘I  Harrisor. 


think you might increase it considerably more than 


that. 
6098. You let them go. and you take them back as o 


matter of course at the end of their month ?— Yes, pro- 
vided that they are fit and their conduct has been good. 


6099. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Are they chiefly 
labourers ?—I do not think I have the particulars of 
what the Militiamen are ; there are only 220. 

6100. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) Now supposing at the com- 
mencement of their service, instead of going for this 
month at a later age, they at eighteen or nineteen years 
age were called upon to serve for six months, do you 
think there would be any great difficulty, limiting such 
service to men at that age, in allowing them to go ?—I do 
not think so, TI think with » large staff like ours the 
recruiting that goes on annually to fill up vacancies, 
either by removals, or deaths, or additional staff, is so 
large that the question of parting with them would not 
be a difficulty, We always require a large supplement to 
our staff, and I do not think there would be any diffi- 
oulty. 

6101. But supposing that that was required of them, 
you would contemplate their returning to you if they 
have been fairly valuable servants before. You would 
not say to a man “ You are going off for six months, we 
shall not take you back ” ?—No. You may rely upon this, 
that the London and North Western Railway will not do 
anything contrary to what is decided to be in the best 


interests of the country. 
6102. Do you think that is the feeling of the railway 
companies generally ?—I think so; I think you would 
find that with all the railway companies. But of course 
8 youth of eighteen is not of much value. If at the age of 
eighteen a youth in our service was required, say, to retire 
for six months for military drill, I do not anticipate that 
there would be much difficulty in our saying ‘‘ Well, at 
the end of that time we will find him some occupation.” 
6103. Those who go to the Militia would be taken 
from a distinctly lower class of your employés, 


would they not ?—Yes. ‘ 

6104. Now as regards the Volunteers, who would .be 
taken probably from s superior class of men, supposing 
in their early oareer, similarly at the ages of eighteen or 
nineteen, they were called upon to serve for a month 
continually during that period of their life, do you think 
that would give rise to any inconvenience at the the time, or 
to such an inconvenience to you as you could not get over ? 
—I cannot imagine so. I think that it would be desirable, 
on the part of all the companies as well as tho London 
and North-Western, to aid in any movement that would 
strengthen the resources of the country from a military 
point of view, seeing that most of the youths from whom 
the Volunteers are created are the better class clerks, 
and such men, as distinguished from the mechanical 
labourers, are already entitled to a fortnight’s leave of 
absence. I think if that was made into a month there 
would not be any great difficulty. 

6105. Would they have to forfeit their payment during 
that month ?—They would have to forfeit their pay for 
anything beyond the period of the leave of absence to 
which they are entitled by the regulations now. The 
shareholders could not pay them whilst they were learning 
their military duties. 

6106. But would not the shareholders be inclined to 
take the same view as the directors, assuming that the 
thing was recognised by the country generally as a neces- 
sity ?—The shareholders generally do take the same viewa 
as the directors; but I am bound to say that my own 
voice would be raised against the shareholders contributing 
to the military exercises of their employes, except in the 
way we have done it now philanthropically, to aid them, 
as I said. by pecuniary contributions to the clothing or 
premises and things of that kind. But if it is suggested 
that the railway employs should be witidrawn from their 
work fora greater period than the shareholders and diree- 
tor are disposed to give them leave of absence now, and 
that during that greater period tho sharcholders should 
pay them, I think it would be strongly objected to. It 
would put an unfair burden upon the sharelu Ider; he has 
already to bear his share as @ taxpayer, and he yiould not 


have to bear it again. 
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6107. But we have had evidence from banks and such 
institutions, and we have also had evidence of what was 
done by the Government. If the men are willing to 
give up a certain portion of their leave those employers 
are willing to add a similar amount of extended leave ?—It 
is very liberal on the part of the Government, particularly. 
The Government are dealing with our money in doing 
that; so that I do not see that they are entitled to much 
credit for it. On the other hand, I think it would be 
manifestly unfair to the railway shareholder that he is to 
be mulcted in an additional contribution, for the purpose 
of military training, to what somebody who is not an 
employer of labour at all has to pay. That is the way I 
am looking at it. Why is the railway shareholder or em- 
ployer of labour to be mulcted to a greater extent than 
the non-employer ? 


6108. (Chairman.) If the country employs them fora 
month and the company for eleven months, let the com- 
pany pay the eleven months and the country for one 
month, you would say ?—Yes. In my view all the cost 
of it had better come as a Government charge, however 
they distributed it amongst those who are to pay. 


6109. (Sir Ralph Knox.) I merely mention that what 
we find is that banks, for instance. have said to their 
employés that if, having the right to a fortnight’s leave, 
they would give up a week of it, they would add another 
week to their employ¢’s leave; that is to say that the 
man entitled to a fortnight’s leave would get three weeks’ 
leave. That is what was done, and is done, in a large 
number of banks. You do not think the railway com- 
panies would do that ?—No,I do not think so for a 
moment. The allowance that the men get now, however 
they choose to utilize it, which is a matter for them to 
decide, is sufficient already. 


6110. (Chairman.) Does every man get a fortnight, 
—Clerks get a fortnight generally; some of the labour- 
ing classes get three days, and some get a day or two 
according to the length of service. 


6111. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Supposing that a young 
fellow in your employment wished to become an officer, 
and that involved, as a matter of course, say in the 
Militia, an absence of six months, and in the Volunteers 
some period varying from three to six months at the 
start for his initial training, do you think that could 
be arranged for !—Not to any extent. It would be ver: 
difficult to let any large number of men, who are in suc 
@ position in the service that they should qualify as 
officers in the Militia or Volunteers, go away for a period 
of six months or so. 


6112, But this is for once on joining, and there would 
not be a very large number of men joining every year 
from a service like yours. Supposing a dozen men joined 
every year ?—I think, not unnaturally, however much we 
might try to guard against it, the tendency of those under 
whom such people work directly—and of course our staff 
is very much distributed all over the country, it is not 
immediately under the observation of myself or the 
principal officers—the tendency of those immediately 
superior officers would be to prefer somebody else to 
those men. Naturally théy would feel; just as this 
young fellow is getting useful to me, he has to go away 
for six months, and I have to get somebody else to do 
his work, which is more labour and trouble to me, and I 


Mr. Vincent Ht, 


6128. (Chairman.) You are General Manager of the South 
Eastern and Chatham Railway ?—Yes. 

6129. And that company employs some 22,000 men ?— 
Yes. 

6130, Of whom about 270 are Volunteers 21~Yes. It 
works out to 1-22 per cent. of the men employed. 

6131. I think you have prepared a statement to make 
to us ?—Yes. 


1. The number of employes of all grades at present 
in the service of the South Eastern and Chatham 
Railwav Companies’ Managing Committee is 22,079. 
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should prefer recommending for such ® post some yorng 
fellow who would not be subject to that. 


6113, (Earl of March.) I suppose that in @ company 
which employs the number of hands which you do, it is 
much easier for you to take back men, than it would be 
for people who only employ a much smaller number. You 
have a much larger variety of appointments that you 
can give them ?—Yes, but you have rather struck a note 
in my mind. Our present rule is never to take anybody 
back ; once anybody leaves the London and North 
Western Company’s service they never return to it, 


6114. You mean if they leave either by dismissal or 
voluntarily ?—Yee, that is a rule that is hardly ever de- 
parted from; the only exception we have ever made to 
that was in the case of those men going to South Africa; 
so that it is rather viewing it as a new departure to look 
to men coming into the service; and then leaving, and 
then being brought back again. 


6115. (Chairman.) But you do not call it leaving if 
they go away for training ?—No. 


6116. (Earl of March.) You have large number of 
Reservists ?—Yes. 


6117. Do you find that men who have had a certain 
amount of military instruction, and have learnt the prin- 
ciples of military discipline, make better workmen than 
others ?—No. We take a large number of retired soldiers 
and reserve men every year; but fifty per cent. of them 
leave within a very short period; they do not like the 
work ; the work is too hard for them. 


6118. Too regular ?—Too regular, and more than the: 
can stand. It is quite the exception to find a good rail 
way man in the old soldier. 


6119. When you say that it is more than they can 
stand, you do not mean physically ?—No. I think, from 
our point of view, the discipline is a little bit too strict, 
that is a peculiar thing to say with regard to soldiers; 
but it is a different kind of discipline. 


6120. (Liewt.-Colonel Llewellyn.) What employment 
do these men have ?—All kinds of things, porters, 
trucking goods in a shed, watchmen in some cases, and a8 
watchmen they are not at all bad—and time keepers. 

6121. (Earl of March.) But you do not think a military 
life fits a man for a railway life 1—No. 

6122, (Earl of Derby.) At what sort of age do your men 
join, especially in the works ; do you take them as young 
men, as apprentices ?—Yes, quite young. 

6123. At fourteen and fifteen ?—Yes, fourteen and 
fifteen. 

6124. Will those lads be a small proportion of the 
number ?—No, a considerable proportion altogether in the 
running department and in the works. The engine 
cleaners and apprentices are all quite youths. 

6125. And fitters ?—And then fitters come up from the 
apprentices. 

6126. Would a man lose much of his handiwork in ® 
short period of training. like six months; would he get 
behind ?—No, I do not think so. 


6127. (Chairman.) Is there any other point that occurs 
to you ?—No, I think not. 


called ; and Examined 


2, The number of Volunteers in the service of the 
Managing Committee is as shown hereunder :— 


Engineering department - - - - - 7 7 7 47 
Coaching (or working of traffic) department - a4 
Locomotive and carriage department- - - ar 
Telegraph department - - - - > 7 7 7 ot 
Goods department- - - - 7 7 7 7 7 0 

Petes eee 270 


Totai - 


3. All the Volunteers and Reservists (Regular 
forces and Militia) who as single men went tenes 
South Africa during the war, bad their situa’ 
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railway itself; we can always make arrangements for Afr. J’. Hill. 
But, speaking of the clerks and men employed at ~ 


kept open for them; whilst, as regards the married 


eat 
and Ni 


wih 


employés, the managing committee granted the 
wives of these, during their husbands’ absence, allow- 
ances equal to half wages. The number of these 
amounted to 175, and the total sum paid by the 
Managing Committee, extending over a period from 
October, 1899, to July, 1902, was (about) £5,600. 

4. Engineer's department.—No difficulty is experi- 
enced in this department in granting applications for 
leave to attend drills, camp, etc. 

Traffic department.—Leave of absence to attend 
Volunteer camps and manceuvres is arranged to suit 
the majority of the men, but the seasons convenient 
to ordinary civilian employers are inconvenient to 
railway companies, and take place when we can least 
spare themen. This applies from June to September, 
also at Easter and Whitsuntide, and especially at the 
August Bank Holiday, and for a week before and 
after those dates, as the staff requirements then be- 
come acute. 

Telegraph department.—No difficulty is experienced, 
generally speaking, in arranging for the attendance of 
men in tho construction gang, mechanical and 
stores sections, but with respect to the telegraph 
clerks, linemen and guard, passenger attendanta, 
pressure of work in the offices and on the railway 
generally at holiday times is too great to allow of any 
leave of absence being given. 

Locomotive and carriage and wagon department.— 
As regards the men in the works, we are mostly able 
to meet the applications for leave of absence, as the 
camps generally take place at holiday times when the 
men in the ordinary course would be idle for a portion 
of the time, the works being closed. As regards the 
menin the running section of the department, how- 
ever, the matter is different, as, during holiday time, 
the demand for men is greater than usual, and it is 
not always possible to comply with the applications 
for leave of absence. 

Goods department.—The few applications for leave 
of absence to attend camps which have been received, 
have usually been complied with. 

As regards leave of absence for drills on half-holi- 
days, the men employed in the various works have a 
Saturday half-holiday, and can attend drills on that 
day. The men in the traffic department, however, do 
not in the ordinary way have a regular half-holiday 
in the week, but applications for leave to attend drills 
are always complied with when circumstances permit. 

5. The practice adopted in reference to leave of 
absence on this line is, I believe, that followed by 
the other railway companies. 

6. As regards the attitude which would be assumed 
by the Managing Committee to a demand for say a 
fortnight’s annual camp, I have to say that 
wherever the exigencies of the service would 
permit, the men would be allowed to take their 
annual holiday for the purpose of attending the 
fortnight’s annual camp; but, as above stated, they 
could not be absent from duty during busy times. 

7. We have only one Volunteer officer in the 
service, who is one of the assistant solicitors. 

8. There are no Militia officers in the compsny’s 
service, and only one rank-and-file in the cosching 
department, and fourteen in the locomotive and 
carriage and wagon department. These men hare 
to attend their annual training, and, in their case, 
arrangements are made, although at great incon- 
venience, for their doing 30. 

6132. It appears that you find yourself able to facili- 
tate the men getting away ?—We do all we can to facili- 
tate the men getting away, but in the traffic depart- 
ment, as I am sure you will readily understand, there is a 
difficulty on account of the holidays. All these meetings 
take place at holiday times. 

6133. Holiday times being your busy times !—Yes, 
especially with a southern company, where we are almost 
entirely a passenger line. 

6134. Does the demand upon you for carrying out 
those training arrangements entail a special arrangement 
being made ; or, the number of Volunteers not being so 
very great, can you work it in ?—We have a difficulty 
even with the small number of men in the traffic de- 
partment. We have no difficulty with those in the 
works. or those employed on the permanent way of the 
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them. ; 
the various stations, whose positions we are unable to 22 July, 1:13. 


fill when there is an extra pressure, we find a difficulty ; 
but even there, we try to meet it as far as possible, 
perhaps with a little assistance from other men whom we 
are obliged to bring in from different stations to carry 
out the duties while these men are away. 

6135. Then it has a somewhat beneficial effect if it is 
known that a man who is a Volunteer is considered 
rather more than a man who is not. Or is it rather the 
other way ; is it thought that a man being in the Volun- 
teers is rather a bore, and you would rather he waa not? 
—No, we have never shown that to any man who has 
chosen to be a Volunteer ; we encourage it; but we cannot 
always meet his views or the view of the authorities. 

6136. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Has he to ask permission ?— 
Yes, every man in the service has to ask permission 
before he gets away. 

6137. I mean has he to ask permission to join the 
Volunteers ?—No, we are not asked; a man joins the 
Volunteers, and he is not obliged toask permission to do 
it. He becomes a Volunteer, but he has to do so subject 
to the rules of the company requiring his attendance. 

6138. (Chairman.) But you find that the demands of the 
Volunteer service oblige you to make some special arrange- 
ment with regard to the working of your line and the 
staff ?—Only so far as regards the men engaged in the 
working of the traffic. 

6139. Supposing you had to contemplate a very great 
extension of the Volunteer service both with regard to 
the number of men who become Volunteers, and the 
amount of time they require to give to it ?—We should 
endeavour to meet the requirements of the service so far 
as it was possible to do so. 

6140. Do you feel that you could do so by readjust- 
ment ?—Not in the case of clerka and collectors and those 
men engaged at the stations, because when sometimes 
there are ten times as many passengers, we want more 
men of that class to deal with the traffic. It.ison Bank 
Holidays especially that we have difficulty. 

6141. Of course, the August Bank Holiday just comes 
with the Volunteer time ?—That is the Bank Holiday 
thet is the worst. There are many men, of course, who 
have to drill on half-holidays, on Saturdays. That is 
easy as regards the men in the works or the men on the 
permanent way, because they have their Saturday after- 
noons off ; but we try to arrange the duties of the other 
men. so that they may gct off as well. 

6142. But Saturday afternoons are a busy time for 
you ?—Yes, they are @ busy time, but they are not as bad 
as Bank Holidays, 

6143. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) Then your men have not all 
the Saturday afternoon ?—Not the traftic men; the men 
engaged in working the traffic cannot get away on Satur- 
day afternoons. The locomotive works are closed at 
twelve, and the permanent way men also get away. 

6144. (Chairman.) But supposing what might be called 
a complete recasting of the whole Volunteer problem were 
decided upon by Parliament, and that all the railway 
companies and other employers of labour were told that 
they would have to adjust their arrangements 
to meet a very serious military demand. would 
you throw up your arms in despair, or would 
you say the country may go to the dogs 1—That is 
not the feeling of the railway directors or railway officers, 
The feeling is that we should meet it as far as possible ; 
but we point out the great difficulty in the one depart- 
ment only. In the goods department there is not diffi- 
culty, because we close our goods stations on Saturday 
afternoons, and so on ; but there is a difficulty with such 
men as I have explained—clerks, and people engaged in 
the issuing of ticketa, and the collection of tickets and the 
movement of trains. 

6145. Supposing you were told that every man from 
his eighteenth to his nineteenth birthday must spend that 
year away from you in a military camp ?—I am afraid 
that would seriously affect the railway companies. 

6146. That would mean a great deliberation and a very 
material change in the organisation to meet it ?—Yes, so 
far as regards the traftic department, not the others, 

6147. I presume it would mean having a larger staff in 
some way ?—Necessarily a larger staff, and therefore an 
extra expense all the year round, because in the working 
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of traffic you cannot have men for a short time and then 
get rid of them. But in the case of those men who went 
out to South Africa we did everything we could—we let 
them go away, and the total cost to our companies of 
paying half-wages to the wives was £5,600. 

6148. Then, with regard to the absence of these men. 
you put other men on, I presume, and said, “ You will 
have to go away when these men come back ?”—We 
found other employment for them. In the railway 
service there are constantly men coming and going, and 
when these men came home, as other vacancies occurred 
we found employment for the rest of the men. We did 
not tell a man he was to go on purpose to make room. 


6149. But you were able to adjust all that ?—Yes. 


6150. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) That is to say, the number 
was not so large that your ordinary exit through vacancies, 
and so on, did not enable you to meet it ?—Yes ; changes 
and vacancies ane going on every day, so that it did not 
take long to absorb them. 

6151. Because the number was small ?—Yes, of course, 
if the number had been large it would have been @ very 
different thing. It takes time, of course, to train & man 
to work traffic. It does not take long for a man to go 
into the works as a labourer and become a proficient 
man, but it does take some time to make a porter into a 
guard or a signalman, and so on. 


6152, (Chairman.) I see you state you have fifteen 
Militiamen, and you say those men have to attend their 
annual training, and in their case arrangements are made 
for them to attend, although it is a great inconvenience 
to do so ?—We try to do our best. Sometimes another 
man thinks he is worked rather hard in consequence of 
these men being away, but we allow them to go 
away. 

6153. If you had to extend that to every man in your 
service between the age of eighteen and _ twenty-five, 
would you find it a very serious matter ?—It would be a 
very serious matter to the railway companies. We are 
not like the employers of other labour. Employers of 
labour on works can do less work if the men go away, but 
we are obliged to keep the railways going. 


6154. (Earl of Derby.) What number of men would you 
have betwcen the ages of seventeen and eighteen in the 
company’s service ?—I am afraid I cannot tell you off- 
hand. 

6155. May I putit in another way--in what branches 
would you employ men of that age ?—In all branches. 


6156. Ticket collectors ?—As clerks, ticket collectors 
and porters ; they all come on at a very early age. Boy 
porters come on, and they gradually rise up from porters 
to collectors, to guards, and to inspectors. They go through 
all thy grades. 


6157. Do you take them as young as that for porters ? 
—Yes, we take them at sixteen. They begin as boy 
porters at country stations, and work up. 


6158. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) Do you find that a boy of 
sixteen is able to do a fair amount of work as a porter ? 
Yes, and they rather like it. Boys of sixteen like to 
have something to do with the trains. We have any 
number of applicants of that age who want to come on 
the line—they think it is rather a nice service ; there is 
constant pay. 

6159. And lifting baggage on trucks, and that sort of 
thing, you find they are able to do that 7—Yes, certainly, 
especially at country stations. 

6160. (Earl of March.) Have you any pension service ? 
_-No, we have not at the present moment ; I may say 
that we are going to create one. We have had an 
actuary at work for some time to bring one about. and 
we are going to arrange one. Only to-day before my 
Board we had the actuary’s report upon it. 

6161. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) I should like to ask 
you one question that arises out of something which was 
said by a previous witness : Do you employ any reserve 
men and old soldiers ?—Yes, we do. 

6162, What is your opinion of the old soldier in the 
Jabour market. Would you for choice rather have the 
old soldier than a man who had not been in the Army ?— 
We find that old soldiers make very good policemen ; 
they are excellent policemen in the service. We find 
pailors make excellent shunters; they are very active in 
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shunting trains. If # man who has been a gailor with » 
good character comes tous, and we have the opportunity 
of putting him on, we very often find he turns out to be 
the best shnnter we have. That is to shunt and marshal 
the trains. But certainly the soldier makes the better 
policeman. 


6163. Do you put them on to hard work, or skilled 
work ?—Skilled work would be more in the locomotive 
department, which is our skilled department, and we do 
have a few there, but they generally have learnt a trade 
beforehand. 

6164. Do you generally tind them steady ?—Yes, we 
have no complaint of any sort against them. 


6165. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Your policemen, I suppose, are 
men who have reached some position in the Army; cor- 
porals probably ?—Not always. 


6166. Private soldiers ?—We judge of a man when he 
comes before the head of the department. The superin- 
tendent of the works, who engages the man, judges of 
the man whether he looks a fit man to make a policeman, 
and if so he offers him a policeman’s berth, or puts him 
on a8 a porter first, and finding he issteady, then employs 
him to be a policeman. 

6167. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) They are men with a 
pension too, are they not ?—They generally have a pen- 
sion, which adds to their pay which they get as railway 
men. 

6168. (Sir Ralph Knox.) The Reserve men have note 
pension in the proper sense of the term. They have their 
Reserve pay of 6d. a day. Do you take men of that 
class oe we take Reserve men provided they are not 
too ol 


6169. Reeerve men would not all be young men ?—We 
judge of the man by his appearance. Some of the young 
men are old; some of the older men who come to us are 
really worth taking on, and some of the younger men who 
come to us are not really worth taking on. We are 
obliged to judge by the appearance of the man, and if he 
is hkely to be a good man we take him on. 


6170. (Chairman.) And, apart from the police, would 
you say that a man being an old soldier would commend 
him to you for employment ?—We should certainly give 
@ man a chance if he showed that he was fit to be 
employed in any other way. If a man comes as an old 
soldier, and he shows any aptitude for work, we should 
not refuse him becauee he is an old soldier. 


6171. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) But does he show that 
he has any aptitude as a rule ?—Some do and some do not. 
We have to distinguish between the men, but as a rule 
we take them on. 


6172. (Chairman.). Do you notice that the amoutt of 
discipline that the Militiaman or Volunteer would obtain 
makes any difference ?—We find the discipline does im- 
prove the man as a policeman. 


6173. I meant not as a policeman, only as an old 
soldier. Do you find with any of your men who become 
Volunteers or Militia that the somewhat limited amount 
of discipline and soldierly instruction makes any difference? 
—We have never found any change from that reason. 


6174. You would not thank the public, therefore, for 
taking him away for six months’ drill !—No, because the 
public would biame us for not having the men to work 
the Railway. We are obliged to keep open to the public. 

6175. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Supposing it was only during 
the early period of the young fellow’s life or employment 
at seventeen or eighteen years of age, do you think there 
would be any difficulty about taking him away for a 
month, say once?—I do not know whether I have expressed 
myself clearly, but there would be a difficulty in the 
traffic department ; there would not be a difficulty in the 
other departments ; but if a man had become, say, 8" 
experienced ticket inspector, or ticket collector, where he 
has to have his wits about him, if he were taken away for 
a month we should be obliged to fill up his place. and 
then, perhaps, when he came back we might not have & 
place vacant at the moment, and might have to 88y° 
+ You must come back asa porter until we find a vacancy. 
We do not feel that we can turn another man out to put 
him in the same position. We should put him 10 the 
same position if we could. 


6176. That applies only to the traffic department hes 
Yes, 
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6177. That would be your largest department ?—On 
the southern railways I think I may say itis. In the 
woods department it would not matter so much to us, but 
it does in the passenger department. If a man becomes 
a signalman—and many young men when they enter the 
service show an aptitude as signalmen and we at once 
draft them into the boxes to learn—it is a serious thing for 
us to take away a trained signalman. It is not in the 
interest of the public that we should allow those men 


to go. 
6178. Do you find that there are any number of those 
men who join the Volunteers ?—No, we have only 270 
in the service. 

6179. In the traffic department?—In the coaching 
-department ; we have only forty-four men actually in the 
working of traffic department. 

6180. Out of 22,000 ?—Out of 22,000. Of course the 

Jocomotive works and permanent way take up a great 
many. 
6181. But even those men going away fora week which 
is not their holiday week, would inconvenience you ?— 
Certainly; but we can let the work aa it were run down 
in the locomotive and carriage department. In the 
traffic department we cannot. The traffic department 
should be kept by itself, because it is most difficult to 
allow men in that department to go away and yet keep 
the service going. 

6182. These men could only go to camp if the camp 
period happened to hit off their holiday period ?—Unless 
we can make special arrangements, which we try to do. 
We never throw obstacles in the way of a man that wo 
an allow to go. 

6183. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) But inasmuch as 
the camps as a rule are held at Bank holiday times, those 
are the times when you cannot spare them ?—Yes ; and 
cases have occurred in one or two instances where we 
have kept the man for the Bank holiday and allowed him 
to go away directly afterwards. In my old company in 
the North of England we had the same difficulty and we 
Jet the man go away directly after the holiday. 

6184. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Go away to camp ?—Go away 
to camp. 

6185. (Chairman.) Have you ever given any special 
attention to the question of what you would do in case of 
invasion with regard to the movement of troops ?— 
Having so many depots upon our line, such as Dover, 
Shorncliffe, Chatham, Sheerness, and Woolwich, we are 
constantly in the habit of moving troops, and we f:nd not 
the slightest difficulty upon sudden requirements, even 
over-night, in providing two or three special trains for 
troops the next morning. We have never had any difti- 


culty in carrying them. 

6186. Have you got any regular system worked out 
with a view to anything of the kind ?—As your Grace is 
aware, there is a Council st the War Office, including 
some of the general managers of the companies, but I do 
not think there is any general system worked out, At 
the same time, so far as the railway managers are con- 
cerned, there is no difficulty in at once arrranging for the 
moving of very large bodies of troops. 

6187. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) You could move a large 
body of troops with much less difficulty than you can 
meet the enormous sudden traffic of a Bank holiday ?— 
Very much more easily, because we should know where 
the troops were coming from and where they were going 
to; and on a Bank holiday we really do not know where 
the public are coming from and where they are going to. 

6188. Do you think that at short notice you could 
move 150,000 troops over your line ?—If we had trains 
sufficient to carry them we could move them as rapidly 
a8 possible. 

6189. In case of need you could always get trains from 
other companies ?—Yes, the railway companies amongst 
themselves lend one another stock. and if it was necessary 
to concentrate certain troops in a certain district on our 
line, if our stock was not sufficient we could immediately 
get stock from the other railway companies, at few 


hours’ notice. 

6190. (Chairman.) In proportion as you have to move 
troops would your difficulty be increased in allowing men 
to go from you ?~Yes. Again I say, not 80 far as the 
locomotive works department is concerned, because we 


91, 


could close them; but the men who have to work tho 
trains could not go; they would be engaged in the actual 


moving of the troops. 
6191. (Sir Ralph Knox.) We may fairly assume, sup- 
posing the country were disturbed in this way in your 
district, that there would not be much passenger traflic 
going on; the whole of the railway would be filled with 


troops 1—Yes. 

6192. Except a few passengers you might find wishing 
to leave Dover ?—Possibly ; and they would come by the 
return trains, I do not think the country need be 
alarmed at the possibility, in the present state of the 
railways of this country, of any difficulty in moving 
troops from one part of the country to another. There 
is an understanding between the companies by which the 
largest number of troops can be conveyed at the shortest 
notice, 

6193. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Are you ever called 
upon to victual troops 1—We are not, because we do not 
have refreshment rooms of our own; ours are let out to 
contractors ; but we should call upon them if necessary. 
Sometimes when troops have been moved the War 
Office has asked us to arrange for them to have certain 
refreshment at junctions, and we do that when called 
upon. There is no difficulty in that. 

6194. (Earl of March.) Do you do it yourselves, or do 
your refreshment contractors ?—Our refreshment con- 
tractors would do it. We haves system at present by 
which troops moving about the country are given 
tickets, and our contractors serve them with non-intoxi- 
cants on the presentation of these tickets, in the same 
way as the big railway companies do with their own re- 
freshment rooms. We apply it to our contractors. 

6195. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) In the case of the 
movement of such a large body of troops, would it be 
possible for you to move them from your system on to 
one of the northern systems, and vice-versd ?—It would 
be possible to move them on to every northern system or 
western system. 

6196. The lines of railway running through London 
and the neighbourhood would admit of that ?—Our rail- 
way is connected with all the railways north of the 
Thames and west as well, 

6197. And even such a large number of troops as I 
have named, you could put through in a short time ?— 
Yes, there would be no difticulty at all. We connect 
with all the railways, and there is no difficulty whatever 
in arranging for a train to go from Dover right away to 
Newcastle or Edinburgh, or anywhere else, even without 
the time necessary to communicate by letter. We should 
send a telegram “ A train is coming at a certain time with 
troops—errange to take it on.” 

6198. With a single train. But taking a case where you 
have a very large mass of troops to move in minimum 
time, you do not think that the railway companies 
would be hampered from the want of sufficient through 
line connecting north and south ?—No, there are such 
communications between all the railways in this country 
that the movement of troops between railway and rail- 
way would be very easy. Of course, in a case of that 
sort the passenger traffic would be suspended, but there 
would not be the slightest difficulty in taking troops from 
one end of the country to the other. We have had ex- 
perience, in my earlier years, of Volunteer reviews that 
have been held at Dover, and we had not the slightest 
difficulty in taking troops from any part of the country 
in through trains to Dover for those reviews, 

6199. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Has not all your experience 
been in cases where you had to entrain and detrain troops 
at largish stations where there were facilities for doing it ; 
and would not the entraining and de training of cavalry and 
artillery be very slow and present considerable difficul- 
ties if it had to be done at a good many little country 
stations ?—I cannot call to mind a small country station 
where there is a military depot, where that would be 
likely. 

6200. I am not thinking of the case of a military depot ; 
I am thinking of the case where, for the necessity of 
military operations, you may want to move troops into 
what I may call, for want of a better word, the open 
country. Supposing, for instance, we wanted suddenly 
to bring troops from the north or west and drop them 
slong the line between Redhill and Folkestone, st 
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little country stations such as Staplehurst, would there not 
be a difficulty in detraining, say, three batteries of 
artillery and two cavalry regiments ?—There might be 
difficulty with the guns in getting them out; there would 
be no difficulty with the horses, because you can easily 
draw 4 train up to the platform and get them out. There 
might be a difficulty with the guns; but that is always 
to be gotover. It would be impossible to prepare every 
station with facilities for getting them out. 


6201. Iam thinking of the time it would take to do 
it?—I do not at the moment myself see any difficulty 
that would arise. Horses can be easily unloaded at the 
platform; you only have to draw the trucks up and let 
the flaps down and you can get them out easily. 


6202. We know that the French and Germans have 
provided in their stations many miles of platform beyond 
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what is required for passenger traffic in order to meet the 
entraining and detraining of troops 1—We have nothing 
of that sort in this country, I admit. 

6203. That would certainly cause delay, would it not? 
—We have had on éeveral occasions, quite recently, to 
bring large bodies of cavalry and horses to take part in 
demonstrations in London, I should think from ten to 
twenty trains have been brought up early in the morning 
with troops to line the streets, and we have had no difficulty 
in dealing with them. In going to small stations I admit 
there would be a little difficulty, but not too great a diffi- 
culty to be overcome in some way. 


6204. With time ?—Yes, it would want a little time; 
but I am sure that the railway companies in such cases 
would do the best they could to facilitate things. 


6205. I am quite sure of that, 
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Colonel Viscount Harpincz, commanding 7th Battalion Rifle Brigade, called; and Examined. 


6206. (Chairman.) You command the 7th Battalion 
Rifle Brigade ?—Yes. 

6207.” Are your headquarters at Dalston 1—Yea. 

6208. You yourself were formerly a captain in the 
Rifle Brigade from 1884 to 1896 1—Yes. 

6209. And I think you were in the Nile Expedition of 
1885, were you not ?—Yes. 

6210. And afterwards District Inspector of Musketry 
from 1893 to 1896, You have been an honorary colonel 
since 1898, and you are an aide-de-camp to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief ?—Yes. 

6211. Your battalion was embodied from May to 
October, 1900, was it not 1—Yes. 

6212. What is the strength of your battalion at the 
present time ?—It varies. 

6213. The number given to me is 663 : is that right 1— 
Yes, that is about right. 

6214. The establishment being 1061 ?—Yes. 

1 6215. Leaving a deficiency of 398 ?—Yee. 

6216. I think you have two officers deficient, have you 
not ?—Yes. 

6217. Two captains, is that right ?—Two captains. 

6218. And six subalterns ?—Five subalterns now; I 
have got two or three more coming on now. 

6219. What is your opinion about the supply of officers 
for the Militia? Do you experience difficulty in obtaining 
them ?—Not for the junior ranks, not for subalterns. 

6220, Are those subalterns who come in for the purpose 
of going into the Army ?—Going into the Rifle Brigade. 

6221. Some, I suppose, would come in for the purpose 
of remaining in the regiment, or do they all come in to 
pass through ?—They all come in to pass through. 

6222. Therefore they are only of use to your battalion 
during the time prior to their passing into the Army, if 
they can do so ?—Yes, but they do not do so, that is the 


thing; except during the war, when they passed a lot of 
them in without examination. 

6223. Are the captains taken from officers promoted 
in the regiment, or do any of them come in es captains? 
—Some come in as captains from the Line battalions, or 
any other battalion, if a man wants to come in and I 
have got & vacancy. 


6224. Have you a difficulty in obtaining the captains ? 
—No, I donot think we have particularly, but the reason 
that we are always short of captains is because they are 
always seconding captains and they are never filling them 
up. That is the case with nearly the whole of the 
Militia regiments. A year or two ago when Lord Raglan, as 
Under-Secretary of State for War, was asked whether they 
were short of officers, he said, ** Oh, no, the Militia were not 
short of officers,” but that was because he counted inthe 
seconded officers, which, of course, should not have been 
done. 


6225. What number of officers have you seconded in that 
way ?—I forget at the present moment; I think we have 
only one or two now, but during the war we had several. 


6226. And that, you think, may happen again ?—Yes. 
At the present moment I see, on referring to the Army 
List, that I have not any seconded. 


6227. Do you find much (difficulty in enabling officers 
to keep up their efficiency? Do they have opportunities 
of work ?—They have none. 


6228. Where do you train ?—Wherever our brigadier 
chooses to go to; it has nothing to do with the com- 
manding officer now, and it lies entirely in the hands 
of the brigadier. 


6229. Does that vary from year to year 1—The brigadier 
varies from year to year, and the place varies from year 
to year. 

6230. (Lord Grenfell.) Are you consulted 1—No, this 
last year we were not; the year before we were, but it has 
not any effect because you never get four colonels who will 
agree as to a place or as to the time. 
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6231. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) When you say “ the briga- 
dier,” you mean the general commanding the district ? 
—No, because, you see, a London battalion is entirely 
different to any other battalion ; they are not under the 
regimental district ; we are under our regimental district 
commander, that is, the officer commanding the Scots 
Guards, for eleven months out of the twelve, and when we 


train we are never under him. 

6232. (Chairman.) Is it within your knowledge how it 
is settled where you train ?—Having been at the War 
Office at the time the place was being arranged I know 
it was decided to go to Salisbury this yoar because there 
was no room anywhere else. 

6233. Do you think officers would be able to give a 
longer time than they do at present for being up with 
their battalion ?—Oh yes, I think so. 

6234. If the training were extended from a month to 
six weeks do you think they would be able to give that 
time ?—I think if it was six weeks, both for officers and 
men, they would sll wish to,go on, but it seems to me 
that if there is to be an extension anywhere the place 
where the extension should be is the recruits’ training. 


6235. Would you apply that to officers also when they 


first come up ?—Yea, 

6236. You would extend their training also 1—Yes. 

6237. What period have you in your mind ?—By an 
extra 14 days. 

6238. To turn to the men for a moment on this 
question, do you think you could get the men to come up 
for a longer recruits’ training ?—Certainly, because that 
is the time of year when my men are very little employed. 

6239. What time of the year may that be ?—In the 
spring, March and April. 

6240. What are the occupations of your men, speaking 
genersily ?—They are all temporarily employed men as a 
Tule. 

6241. Dock workers ?—Dock labourers, carmen, and 
costermongers ; they only have temporary jobs. 

6242. That is the dock labourers’ and carters’ slack 
time of work !—Yes. 

6243. Do you think there would be any difficulty in 
getting them to come up for six months at the time of 
joining for their recruits’ training ?—Of course it depends 
on the time it begins ; why my Militia were reduced in 
strength was simply because three or four years ago, 
before the war, they brought them out at Salisbury during 
the time they always go to harvesting and hopping; all 
my men go harvesting and hopping in the latter part of 
August and the beginning of September, which is the 
time when they put all their money into their pocket ; 
but they had them up at that time, and the result of that 
was that I dropped 300 or 400 men, but any other time 
those men would always be available, I think. 

6244. I was speaking rather of the training when they 
first came up—whether they would be damaged from 
having to train for, say, six months?—Not if they were 
up at a slack time. 

6245. I believe you think if it were only one or two 
months—from one to two months—it would very little 
affect the enlistment ?—It would have very little effect. 

6246. But you qualify that by saying provided it were 
at a particular time of the year !—Yes. 

6247. Do think that there is sufficient time for full 
instruction during the annual training ?—This year it was 
quite different to anything else ; we had to know as much 
as a Line battalion which is up for the whole year ; all 
our officers who had never been to any of these classes 
were supposed to know how to sketch, how to do out- 
posts on the map, and all that sort of thing, and it is 
impossible that they could do those sort of things in so 
short a time. They were trying to make them run before 


they could walk. 
6248. Were they expected to be exactly the same as & 


Line battalion ?—Exactly the same. 

6249. How would you deal with that? Would you 
require them to attend classes outside their training, 
assuming it to be necessary ?—If you could do it, but I 
think they had a very good plan during the embodiment 
at Salisbury. Of course there were some of these tutors 
or crammers out of work during the war, and these men 
were empioyed teaching officers at Salisbury for two or 


three months all about sketching and reconnaisance, and 
they did that by forming classes after the drill, and they 
tell me—I was not there ; I was at Shorncliffe at the time 
—that all the officers used to go every evening and re- 


ceive instruction, 

6250. That was purely voluntary on their part ?— 
Purely voluntary. 

6251. And therefore you do not think there would be 
any want of desire to pick up the knowledge ?—No, not 
a bit. 

6252. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) The time you are speaking 
of was during the war ?—That was the only time when 
they had these instructors free. 

6253. Of course there was a considerable movement at 
that time ?—I think at the present moment if at some 
places like Dalston, my headquarters, the War Office 
were to sanction some instructor to give lectures once a 
week, both to non-commissioned officers and men and 
officers, and you gave them so much, something like an 
ounce of tobacco to smoke while they were having a 
lecture and that sort of thing, you would get many non- 
commissioned officers to go. 

6254. (Chatrman.) You think the non-commissioned 
officers and men would be able to go also 1—Yes; I think 
if you gave them a sixpence or a clay pipe and a little 
tobacco to smoke while they met one another and 80 on, 
they would go. 

6255. Is there sufficient time given now for musketry ?— 
Of course there is more than there has been, but I do not 
think nearly enough, because our men are never taught to 
shoot further than 500 yards, which in these days is not 
much good. 

6256. (Lieut. -Colonel Llewellyn.) What do you mean by 
more time being given now than there used to be ?—The 
course is longer; the course extends for many more days. 

6257. But the time of training is not extended ?!—Not a 
bit, it is taken off the other part. 

6258. (Chairman.) I conclude you think that the 
musketry training is the most important probably of the 
whole ?—Far and away; if the Militia only knew about 
shooting and were good shots they would be much 
more valuable than they are at the present time; at 
present they have a shortened course and a smattering of 
other things. 

6259. There is rather a tendency at the present time to 
hurry through?—It is always so. 

6260. When they are training under ordinary circum- 
stances where do your men practice ? What ranges do you 
go to ?—We have no ranges. 

6261. You have no ranges connected with the Dalston 
district at all ?—No. 

6262. You simply take a Government range wherever 
you are ordered to go ?—Wherever we are ordered to go. 
They hurried the thing so much that this year when our 
recruits went down to Salisbury, instead of their doing 
their preliminary drill, aiming with tripods and that sort 
of thing, they were told they should commence shooting 
at once. 

6263. May I ask you what was the sort of result?—Very 
bad, but they had some extra work afterwards and they 


shot excellently well. 

6264. During the training how are the pay duties in the 
battalion done? Has the quartermaster to act as pay- 
master ?—Yes, and I think that is one of the most scanda- 
lous things in the Militia, that during the ordinary 
training the quartermaster has to pay the men, has to 
be the paymaster, for which he receives no remuneration, 
and then when the regiment is embodied he is not allowed 
to be paymaster but the adjutant is made paymaster 
and he gets extra remuneration. I think the quarter- 
master, certainly during the training when he has such 
large sums of money passing through his hands and such 
responsibility, should have some remuneration. 

6265. At the present time he receives nothing?— 
Nothing. 

6266. (Lord Grenfell.) Do you find difficulty in getting 
quartermasters ?— Oh no. 

6267. They struggle for the position ?—Oh yes, 

6268. In our 5th, 6th. and 7th battalions there are a 
tremendous lot of men wanting to be quartermasters i 
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Yes, but they have a tremendous lot of Money going 
through their hands and it is a great responsibility. 


6269. (Chairman.) I think you have something to say 


28 July, 1903, tO us on the subject of separation allowances for re- 


engaged men ?—Yes, I have often asked that question of 
the War Office and they have always said it is impossible 
to give all Militiamen separation allowances, because some 
of these young fellows are married before they ought to 
be. “Well,” I said, « Why do you not give all men who 
reengag® a separation allowance on condition that they 
are of good character and efficient, especially as 
regards shooting.’ 

6270. You have a system, have you not, of allowing 
your men to a certain extent to live at their homes when 
drilling on enlistment }—Yes, that was sanctioned last 
vear simply because I told them at the Wer Office that if 
they did not do that my regiment would dwindle down 
to nothing. 

6271. How does that work ?—Very well, but I think 
because it works with my battalion or some of these 


London battalions it does not follow that it would work 
with a country battalion. 


6272. You are specially situated in that respect ?—Yes. 


6273. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) Do all the men live near your 
headquarters ?—Yes. 

6274. Within a comparatively easy distance ?—Yes, 
you see, they have to come up to parade in the morning 
and go back to dinner and come up to parade again. 

6275. Are there not any who live at a distance from 
headquarters ?—Not that I know of. 

6276. (Chairman.) What is your opinion about the 
command of a battalion? Would you allow the command 

-of a battalion to be given to an officer who had not 
-served in the Regular Army ?—No, I would not. 

6277. I would ask you also as to the adjutant ; do you 
think he should be taken from the Militia?—No, I do not, 
for many reasons—because a man who has only been in 
the Militia knows nothing of the Service, except in that 
battalion, and in all regiments in the Army I think they 
gain tremendous experience by having people brought in 
from different battalions, and not always soldiering with 
the same battalion. My experience is, that I have never 
come across a Militia officer who knew enough to be the 
adjutant of a regiment. 

6278. Do you think more inducements than at present 
should be given to officers of the Army who wish to retire 
to serve in the Militia ? Certainly. 


6279. What inducements would you give ? What would 
be in your mind ?—Something like they did before; let 
them complete so many years service for a captain for 
£120 a year, so long as he did his month’s training. 


6280. Would that apply to all ranks ?—Yes, not to the 
same amount of course. 


6281. Would you apply it to men who did their twelve 
years service ?—I think the men who serve the twelve 
years are the men we want more than anybody; I was 
very lucky when I was recruiting, as I got about fifty or 
sixty of that kind of men of exemplary conduct who had 
seen a lot of service all over the world, and these men are 
the backbone of my battalion. 


6282. It gives a stiffening to it ?—Yes, and I think all 
regimental districts if they were told to do it, could easily 
get these men as they came back from India if they were 
given some inducements to come on. At the present 
moment all men who complete their twelve years are lost 
to the nation ; they are absolutely lost, and some are only 
about thirty, while if those men were induced by some 
very small remuneration they would go into the Militia 
and Voluntecrs. 


6283. (Sir Ralph Knox.) There is a recent regulation 
now, under which any officer who has completed eight 
years’ service in the army can leave it to go to the 
Militia receiving £100 a year for ten years; he cannot get 
out of the army anything in the form of pension between 
his eighth and fifteenth year unless he accepts these 
conditions; do you not think that is very likely 
to induce those men who want to settle down to 
join ?—Yes, men who have come into some money, or 
something of that sort, and do not want to go to India. 
That regulation you have just mentioned has only just 
been brought out this last autumn, by Mr. Brodrick, I 
think. 
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6284. No, it has been in operation for some time ; it did 
operate in this way, that a man could go on completing 
eight years, but at twelve years he could get his permanent 
pension from the army, and therefore he did not 
think it worth his while to go to the Militia between 
his eighth and twelfth year; now a man cannot 
get his pension in the army until his fifteenth year, 
so that there isa longer period between the eighth 
and fifteenth year when a man might want to settle 
down ?—Yes. 


6285. And during that time he could take this 
temporary pension, as it were, for ten years 1—I have got 
a young fellow who is a junior captain in my regiment, 
and he has just come from our first battalion in that way. 

6286. What service had he in the first battalion, eight 
or nine years ?—Eight or nine years. His father has just 
died and he has property, and that sort of thing, and he 
could not go on service, and so he has come into the 
Militia. 

6287. Do you not think that regulation might induce 
men to join and might suit the case of a fair 
number of officers ?—Yes. 


6288. (Chairman.) The appointments to the permanent 
staff of a Militia battalion are now made without the 
concurrence of the officer commanding the Militia bat- 
talion, are they not ?—Yes. 

6289. Do you think the recruiting of the Militia batta- 
lion should be left to the officer commanding the Militia 
battalion ?—Yes, 

6290. And that he should be responsible for the training 
of the recruits ?—Yes, while at the present moment he 
cannot even go and look at them ; he has no control over 
them while at drill. 

6291. Do you think he should be able to visit them 
from time to time ?—Yes. 


6292. And should he receive pay for the days when he 
goes there ?—I think so. 

6293. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Do you find that the 
officers who join your battalion in order to pass into the 
regular army, if they fail to get into the regulars, stop 
on in the Militia?—It depends upon whether they 
are well enough off to do it; that is the thing. If they 
are not well off they do not; they generally go to the 
Colonies, or something of that kind. 


6294. How, I mean, do you get officers in the senior 
ranks or in the ranks from captain up; where do you get 
them from ?—I have been getting them lately from the 
Army, two or three of them. 

6295. Men who have left after the war, I suppose—who 
have had enough of it 7—Yes, and one or two of them 
before the war. 

6296. I presume I may take it that you find a con- 
siderable amount of difficulty in getting them; you do 
not find it easy to keep up your establishment of officers ? 
—I should not say that ; but, of course, I do not suppose 
that the same would apply to all Militia regiments ; for 
instance, if I was short of an officer, a captain, now, I 
should go and see General Turner and find out if he hed 
any officers on his list. 


6297. You are on the spot and have the advantage in 
that way ?—Yes. 

6298. I am going to put a case to you: Supposing 
your battalion is embodied now as it stands at present, 
and that the object for which it is embodied is that it 
should have to meet good regular troops of some foreign 
nation, how long should you require after embodiment 
before you would consider it fit for that duty ?!—The 
whole thing would depend upon this: if you were to take 
three-fourths of my men every day for garrison duties 
it would take a good year; if they were only regimentally 
employed, and the commanding officer had them every 
day, then half that time would do. 

6299. Iam supposing you have them entirely under 
your command ?—But that never has been the result yet. 

6300. Let us suppose that—that you and your battalion 
are embodied, the battalion being under your command, 
and that you have the training of them in order to fit 
them for meeting good troops, you think that in six 
months you could get your officers and men up to that 
level of efficiency that you would meet good foreign troops 
with confidence ?—Yez, if I had them every day, not told 
off for garrison duties, as I say. 
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6301. Under the same conditions I will say that a Line 
Dattalion is at Aldershot, for instance?—No, a Line 
battalion at Aldershot is just the same; it could be 
trained in three months if they were always there, but 
they always have their men taken away. 

6302. I know a certain number are taken away, but we 
must take what may be considered as the probable condi- 
tions on embodiment. I do not assume that you are sent 
out to Gibraltar for garrison duty there or anything of that 
sort ?—Just the same as we were before at Shorncliffe ? 

6303. Yes 1—Well, three-fourths of my men were taken 
away every day for garrison duties. 

6304. Taking that, how long would you require ?—A 
year. 

6305. Supposing you had them entirely to yourself you 
would do it in six months ?—Yes, 

6306. Do you think that that would be sufficient for 
the training of the officers ?—Oh. yes; because the offi- 
cers are always available, except for court-martials—and 
things. 

6307. I take it then, that you consider that if you were 
given a free hand as regards the training of your battalion, 
you could get it into a condition in which you could meet 
good regulars with confidence in six months ?—Yes. 

6308. But not under, I suppose ?—Not under. 

6309. Do you think that if a period of six months 
initial training were put on the men that joinel the 
Militia, that this would seriously prevent the men from 
joining the Militia as a whole—not speaking just now 
of your particular battalion ?—Yes, I should think it 
would. 

6310. What is the outside amount you could extend 
the recruits’ training now without having an injurious 
influence upon recruiting ?—Another fortnight. 

6311. Not more than that ?—No. 

6312. There is only now one other question I want to 
ask you : Supposing the commanding officers of Militia 
did their own recruiting, do you think there would be 
any danger of the Militia recruiting and the Line recruit- 
ing competing with one another ?—There would be leas 
danger ; at the present moment, of course, I am not 
affected in that way, but they tell me in most. territorial 
regiments when they are at the regimental district the 
commander of the regimental district takes the best of 
the Militia recruits for his regiment, and lets them keep 
their worst, and makes them in very many instances (I 
knew when I was on the staff of the North-western dis- 
trict in Chester) do all fatigues. 

6313. What I mean is, if you did your own recruiting 
you would have your own recruiters ?—Yes. 

6314. Would there not be danger of the recruiter 
going to s msn and saying, ‘You are thinking of 
going into the Line. but do not do that; come and 
join Lord Hardinge’s Militia battslion instead: ” do you 
see what I mean ?—Yes; but I think in the Militia we 
want a different sort of man to the one who comes into 
the Line.a much older man—a man who has passed 
that age. 

6315. And you think you would be able te get him ?— 
I think we should at Dalston; I could not say about an 
agricultural neighbourhood. 

6316. Of course the very large percentage of young 
men in the Militia ‘goes to show that the older men are 
noteasy to get ?—We get them under this system of 
voluntary training, billeting our men; I can get the 
Proper men and the men we ought to get. 

6317. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) What is the propor- 
tion of men thatgo through your batttalion into the Line ? 
—wWe have been a regular school for the Line. 

6318. Have you found a good many come into the 
Militia to see how they like it ?—A good many. 

6319. (Str Ralph Knox.) And some because they are 


too young for the Army ?—Yes. 
6320. (Colonel O'Callaghan-Westropp.) You said you 
rather believed in an ex-Army officer always command- 
ing a Militia unit?—Yes, provided that he has been 
commanding a company in the Army, such as 4 captain. 
6321. Might not that have rather an injurious effect 
on filling the officers’ ranks below that of senior officers 


if they saw no prospect of succeeding to the command ? 
—I do not think that Militia officers sspire so much to 


that. 
6322. You do not think they are keen on that !—No, I 
do not think they are. 

6323. Of course it has been referred to, that two classes 
of officers broadly leave the Army; the men who leave 
because they do not like the life, or for some cause of that 
kind, and the men who are forced out unwillingly—by 
pressure of private affairs ?—Yes. 

6324. It would make a great difference to the efficiency 
of militia battalions which of those clasyes of officer came 
there in point of fact 1—Yes, and that depends on the 
commanding officer, because he would know which class 
he belonged to; he would find out which class he 
belonged to. 

6325. Do you think it would be always easy for him to 
discover that ?—I think so; it would be quite easy for 
me. for instance, if a man came from the Rifle Brigade, to 
know to which class he belonged. I should be able to 
find out whether he was a loafer or a soldier. 

6326. Whether he was in fact a soldier ?~Yes, I could 


easily find it out. 

6327. I suppose you would agree that it is really 
important that the officer commanding a Militia bat- 
talion should be a thoroughly keen man and well up 
in his work ?— Yes. 

6328. In fact a great deal of the value of the battalion 
hangs on whether he is or not ?—Yes, 

6329. I was rather struck with what you said about 

that Salisbury Plain training : do you ‘think it would be 
an advantage to the numbers and efficiency of a regiment. 
if the Militia officer commanding was allowed to select the 
time and place of training !—I do not see how he can, 
because it is a brigade ; you have got to get four men to- 
agree. 
6330. Supposing the brigade training was not every 
year, supposing it was only every second or every third 
year, and that then you had a regular brigade training 
and the regiment was left to ita own officer commanding 
for the other year or the other two years, would you be 
in favour of that ?—Yes, I think I would for recruiting 
purposes, but I should get my battalion sent down toe 
seaside place like Shornclitfe for my year, and I should 
get a lot of recruits then. 

6331. And you would be able to work them up accord- 
ing to your own ideas ?— Yes. 

6332. Surely it must conflict a good deal with the work 
if one has a different brigadier every year with his own 
theories ?—Exactly ; one year we were doing musketry, 
the next year we were doing nothing but digging kitchens, 
field works, and that kind of thing. 

6333. In fact, for men who are out for such a short 
time annually as the Militia, surely it is important that 
their training from year to year should be somewhat con- 
secutive ?—Similar. 

6334. Consecutive and continuous, so that they may 
follow up what they have done one year with another ?— 
Certainly. 

6335. I think you said, or implied, that the command- 
ing officer is not consulted now about the permanent staff 
that he gets ?—Never. 

6336. Surely that is not right ?—No. 

6337. I suppose you, like other Militia commanding 
officers, have sometimes come across that theory that 
what is not good enough for the Regular Army is quite 
good enough for the Militia ?—Yes, and that is a great 
mistake, 

6338. As a matter of fact, we want as good a cadre as 
ever we can get ?—We want the best, 

6339. The very beat ?—Yes. 

340. Are you given much voice in the selection of 
your adjutants ?—Oh, yes. 

6341. And you are able to manage that ?—Yes. 

6342. But the permanent staff is the difficulty 1—The 
permanent staff is the difficulty. 

6343. Having been in the Line, I suppose you consider 
that the position of a Line commanding officer who had 
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his senior non-commissioned officer selected by someone 
else would not be very enviable !—No. 


6344. Supposing that by any chance an unfortunate 
appointment is made as adjutant or a sergeant of the 
permanent staff, would it not be better if more care was 
taken in the original selection than that tho onus should 
be thrown on the Militia commanding officer of having to 
complain and get rid of him ?—Yes. 


6345. It puts the Militia commanding officer in rather 
an invidious positicn {—Yes. I think, in order to simplify 
the matter and ensure getting a good man, if they were 
to take the non-commissioned officer on probation with 
one training that would get over the difficulty. 


6346. I quite agree with you. Butone of our witnesses 
told us that he would make the officer commanding the 
Line battalion strictly responsible for any injudicious or 
improper appointment, sending an inefficient man or a 
man of doubtful character on the permanent staff of the 
Militia ?—It would be rather difficult to do that. He 
might be a very good man in a Line battalion, and when 
he comes into the Militia, where the officers are not very 


good, he slacks off. I think the probationary thing is the 
best course. 


6347. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) It seems to me that under- 
lying all this is the assumption that there are a large 
number of good non-commissioned officers obtainable in 
the Line ?—I think there are. 


6348. Supposing that there is only a limited number of 
good men, do you press that the best men should be 
taken away from the Line and given to the Militia ?—I 


think it would be a good thing for the regiment if they 
did so. 


6349. You mean, deliberately and with your eyes open, 
to sacrifice the Line to the Militia as regards non-com- 
missioned officers ?—Yes. When I was one of the senior 
officers in my battalion of the Rifle Brigade I was always 
very strong upon that point—that whenever you had a 
good man, like a colour-sergeant, who was perhaps one of 
the smartest colour-sergeants in the battalion and he 
wanted to go, lethim go to a Militia or Volunteer battalion 
because he would be a credit to the regiment—he showed 
the Militia and the Volunteers what a non-commissioned 
officer should be ; but if they send their refuse, it is a dis- 
credit to the regiment. 


6350. (Lord Grenfell.) Supposing you had not a man 
in the Line to take your good colour-sergeant’s place ?— 
I understand that they do not now have any difficulty in 
getting good non-commissioned officers, what with educa- 
tion and all that sort of thing, certainly not in Indian 
battalions or foreign battalions, and they are the men 
who would wish to come home. Nearly all the men who 
want to go to Militia battalions are men who belong to 
Indian or Colonial battalions. ' 


6351. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) At all evente in 
a Regular battalion the younger non-commissioned officers 
are growing up under the eye of the commanding officer 
and the adjutant and the company officers all the year 
round, and therefore good men can be trained to fill the 
gaps created, whereas in the Militia a man is practically 
turned loose for nine months out of the twelve with very 
little supervision ?— Yes. 


6352. And that is really the reason why it is so essential 
that we should have the very best men who do not want 
perpetual watching ?—That is so. 


6353. Has it ever struck you that the difficulty about 
senior officers, I mean captains and senior subalterns in 
the Militia, is that men who have not passed through the 
service and who have reached the age of twenty-five or 
thereabouts have begun to have professional positions, 
which makes it difficult for them to give the time necessary 
for the Militia training ?—Very often. 


6354. Do you think if some small sum in the shape of a 
bounty, or retaining fee, say £20 or £25 a year were given, 
it would be an inducement to such officers to stay on ?— 
I think, certainly. 


6355. It would help one to keep the company officers, in 
fact 1— Yes. 


6356. Of course making such a bounty entirely contin- 
gent on efficiency, passing schools, and being well reported 


on at inspections ?—Yes, but they will never get the 
bounty. 
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6357. Are you in favour of training recruita at the had. 
quarters of the regimental districts ?—I have had no ex- 
perience of that. 


6358. I thought perhaps you had come across it in the 
North of England ?—I know what I have seen in places 
like Burnley ; at depits they make the Militia do any- 
thing, and they do all the fatigues. 

6359. So that you think if they were trained under 
your own Adjutant and their own permanent stafl, who 
had a thorough interest in them and regarded them as 
their own men, they would be better trained ?—Certainly. 

6360. Would you be in favour of the Militia being 


enlisted or attested with the liability to serve abroad in 
case of sudden emergency ?—Yes. 


6361. It would obviously be a convenience that the 
Regular forces and the authorities should know that they 
had a certain number of men without further volunteer- 
ing on whom they could count when an emergency arose ? 
—Yes, but not like what was done during the last war, 
where we sent fifty men to the East Surrey regiment, 
and fifty to the Norfolk regiment ; they should go to their 
own Line battalions. 

6362. Or be taken out in a complete unit of Militia ? 
—Yes. 

6363. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) I think you said your 
battalion was composed of town men ?—Yes. 


6364. Do you think the town men are as good as men 
from the country would be ?—Much better. 


6365. Why ?—They are much sharper. 
6366. And equally physically strong ?—Oh yes. 


6367. You do not find the race is deteriorating ?— 
No. 


6368. Your training, you say, is now always brigade 
training ; suppose you could do as you pleased, would 
you have brigade training or would you rather for the 
benefit of your battalion have it in your own hands ?—I 


would have it one year brigade training and one year 
battalion training. 


6369. Why would you want the battalion training !—~ 
Because I think the men would like it better. 


6370. It would be more popular ?—Yea. 


6371. You said you would take them to the seaside ?— 
Yes, something of that kind. 


6372. Still you might take a brigade to the seaside ?— 
Yes. 


6373. If the brigade was taken to tbe seaside would 
that satisfy you ?—I think so. 


6374. I thought perhaps you wanted it in order to 
keep a sharp eye on the company training and the muske- 
try yourself ?—Oh no. 

6375. You think that is done all right in a brigade ?— 
Yes; of course they always in brigade training do one 
week company training after the musketry. 

6376, Is that enough ?—You occupy the first fortnight 
with musketry, and then you have company training. 
and then brigade. 

6377. How much is brigade ?—It is supposed to be all 
brigade, but the only moving in brigade is during the last 
week, 

6378. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Which do you think im- 
proves the battalion’s efficiency the most, the training 
by itself at the seaside or the training in brigade?—It is 
very difficult to say: it depends entirely on who the 
brigadier is, and in the other system on who the com- 
manding officer is. It is a very difficult question to 
answer, 

6379. (Mr, Spenser Wilkinson.) Just now Sir Coleridge 
Grove was asking you how long you would like in order 
to train your battalion up to the mark, provided the men 
were not taken away for garrison duties. I suppose your 
answer to that would depend a little on whether you 
had them to yourself or whether you had a brigadier to 
interfere with you ?—I suppose that would be the same 
at any place; if we were embodied we would be under 
the brigadier wherever we were. We are not likely to g° 
to a station where we would be the only Militia battalion. 


6380. Would you expect the brigadier to rely upon you. 
saying, “I will give you a certain time to get your bat- 
talicn into shape, and I will leave you to it,” or would 
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you expect the brigadier to keep watching you do it ?— 
There again it depends very much upon the brigadier. 

6381. You have no particular personal choice ?—No, I 
do not think it makes difference either way. 

6382. I have been rather struck by some things you 
said about the officers of the Militia. From what you 
ssy I gather that the Militia is officered partly by young 
men who do not want to go into the Militia and want to 
go into the Line, and who, failing for the Line, join the 
Militia, and partly by men who have been in the Army 
and have come out of it, not having been very successful 
in the Army ; so that the general impression is that there 


is no great rush of suitable people anxious to be officers 
of the Militia; you are not overwhelmed with the rush of 


them ?—No. 

6383. Would you not rather have men who were very 
anxious to be Militia officers for the sake of the Militia, 
who were not thinking about the Line, who were not 
coming from it or going to it, but wanted to be Militia 


officers ?—Yes. 

6384. Do you not think they would be keener if you 
had a number of men whose intzrest in the Militia was 
the Militia ?—I am afraid I have not come across many 


of them. 
6385. You do not find such men ?—I do not find many 
I 


of them; I do not find them in the Militia generally. 
think that the officers of the Militia are what the ofticers 
of the Army used to be twenty years ago, that is to say 
the work of the Militia comes second in their minds; I 
think most officers of the Militia only go into the Militia 
with the idea of the enjoyment of the month. 

6386. You do not think they go there for soldiering ?— 
I do not think they are keen ; I think they are like what 
the officers in the Army were like twenty years ago; they 
looked on the soldiering part as a secondary consideration. 
Of course, I am only talking as regards my own battalion, 
but if the officers are given any extra work, and that sort 
of thing, they grumble like anything. 

6387. In fact they are not very keen on the soldiering 
part of it?—No, I do not think they are; and I do not 
believe my battalion is very much different to any 


other. 

6388. I was going to ask you 
about training an officer, but I doubt whether the 
questions will do much good if you think there is nobody 
keen ?—Of course there are one or two exceptions. 

6389. Supposing you had a certain number of young 
men who were rather keen on being Militia officers and 
keen on soldiering, but who were not going t> be pro- 
fessional soldiers, do you not think they would be very 
useful, my distinction between the professional soldier 
and this sort of man being that the professional soldier 
does it for his living, and as a career, while of course to 
the Militiaman it is not so ?—That is so. 

6390. Supposing you had such young men coming in 
snd the War Office gave you full control to do as you 
liked in your own battalion, how would you set about 
training these young officers?—I should get them 
attached to the best Line battalion I knew. 

6391. That is to say you would not train them; you 
would ask the Line to train them ?—Yes, because they 
would gain experience of other battalion trainings; I 
think that is the great mistake among Militia officers, 
that they always sce one battalion, and nothing else. 
That is where I think the different battalions in the 
Army are improved, by going from one to the other. 

6392. If they were attached to a battalion they would 
only see that one battalion ?—Yes, and then they would 
come back to the Militia battalion with the experience of 
that other battalion. 

6393. How long would you like them to be attached ? 
~—Six months. 

6394. And then taken into your Militia 1—Yes, 

6395, And after that when they came to you would you 
Propose to do anything to instruct them ? Would you 
get a crammer to give them lectures, for instance, at 
Dalston ?—If they have been six months with the Line, 
and then go through classes and that sort of thing, and 
Chatham classes, they ought tobe able to do without 

at, 

6396. Are you particularly anxious that they should be 


some questions 


91, 


able to sketch ?—I think it is going rather far for Militia- 
men to do it, but if brigadiers want you to do it it is 


Necessary. 
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that you are getting your battalion according to your 
ideas into shape for fighting; you would not want your 

ordinury officers to sketch, would you ?—No. 

6398. You would like them to be able to read the 
ordnance map ?—Yes. 

6399, If they could read that you would be satisfied ? 
—Yes. 

6400. You would rather they could read that ?— 

Yes. 

6401. And you want them to be able to put outposts on 
a map ?—No. 

6402. But you would want them to be able to put 
them on the ground ?—Yes, but not on the map. 

6403. You do not think that putting them on the map 
would be any instruction towards putting them on the 
ground ?—No, I do not. 

6404. Would you have them to learn their musketry 
when attached to the Line ?—They ought to go to Hythe 
I think. 

6405. Besides the six months in the Line ?—Yes, in 
their six months they would only do at the most a fort- 
night's musketry. 

6406. Then you would send them to Hythe also ?— 
Yes, 
6407. And you would expect them to be taught in the 
Line battalion all the drills, skirmishing, outposte, patrol- 
ling, and scouting ?—Yes, of course there is no such 
thing as drill now-a-days. 

6408. When I say “drill” I mean such evolutions as 
your battalion pracitses ; would you let the Line teach 
them all that ?—Yes. 

6409. And you would not give them any lectures when 
they came to you?—If we had anybody to lecture to 
them, 

6410. You would not want to lecture to them your- 
self ?—I would if I thought they would take an interest 
in it, but I do not think they would. I think they 
would treat the whole thing as a great bore. I do not 
think there is much fun in lecturing to that sort of 
people. 

6411. About non-commissioned officers. The 
commissioned officer you have been talking about who 

comes to you from the Army is a professional man, is he 
not ?—Yes. 

6412. He is all the year round a Militia non-commis- 
sioned officer ?—Yes. 

6113. And gets paid all the year round ?—Yes. 

6414. But he has only to work during the training ?— 
And the recruits’ training, forty-nine days recruits. 

6415. And the embodiment training as well ?—The 
embodiment, of course, when they are embodied. 

6416. At any rate he has half the year with very little 
to do ?—That ucpends entirely upon the adjutant ; if the 
adjutant is a good man he has never very little to do. 

6417. (Colonel O'Callaghan-Westropp.) You have a 
certain amount of drill on enlistment going on all the 
year—forty-nine day men ?—Yes. 

6418. Are the permanent staff employed as recruiters 
at all ?—Some of them are; there are many ways an 
adjutant can keep the non-commissioned othcers up to 
the mark, squad drill and that eort of thing. 

6419. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) You are not very well 
satistied in all cases with the non-commissioned ofticers 
sent you from the Line battalions ; you would not care to 
have to make your own non-commissioned officers out of 
Militiamen ?—Oh, no. 

6420. Supposing you had a school for them, you would 
rather have them from the Line ?—It is just the same 
thing as regards the adjutants; 1 would much sooner 
have a man who has had experience of Army service put 
in those positions. 

6421. And you would rather have an old solilier as a 
non-commissioned officer—a man who has been an Army 
non-commissioned ofticer 1—Yes, certainly. 
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6422. A man who had been to India ?—I would sooner 
Viscount 


have a man who had been to India than a man who had 
not been to India. 


6423. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) I think you said all your 
young officers joined you with a view of passing into the 
Line ?--Certainly, going to the Rifle Brigade. 

6424. Would you prefer to have officers joining not 


passing for the Line ?—Yes, but I do not know how that 
is to be done. 


6425. You have no reason to suggest why you do not 
get them ?—No. 


6426, You get no proposals ?—No, I do not think I 
have ever had. 


6427. At what age do your men join?—This last 
training a great deal older; they averaged, I should 
think, about twenty-three or twenty-four, whereas before 
they were boys of sixteen and seventeen. 


6428. Is there any reason for the change ?—Because I 

got the men to re-enlist on the voluntary system— 
, billeting. 

6429. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) I understood you 
just now to say that you did not think it necessary for 
your officers fo know how to sketch ?—If they learn 
everything else I do not think in that time it is possible ; 
if they are only to have a month’s training I do not see 
how it is to be brought in. 


6430. Supposing they had other opportunities of learn- 
ing?—If they had opportunities, but they do not have the 
opportunities—of course, if they had the opportunities, 
certainly. 


6431. Supposing your officers are suddenly called upon 
to go abroad and do not know how to sketch, I do not 
mean to make an elaborate sketch, but to sketch suffi- 
ciently to give an idea of position and so on. If 
they do not know how to do that, how are you to get it 
done? Who is to do the work ?—I do not know; I quite 
agree. I do not know how they expect them to do it all 
in a month. 


6432. Would you recommend the Militiamen being in 
future enlisted with the liability to serve abroad after a 
proclamation declaring # national emergency 21—Yes. 


6433. What effect do you think that would have on 
recruiting ?—I do not think it would affect it one way or 
the other. 


6434. You think if a man was being recruited and it 
was explained to him that he was liable to serve abroad 
on a proclamation it would have no effect on recruiting ? 
—That is so. 


6435. How is your recruiting done? Have you got the 
direction of it and the orders with regard to it?—Oh, no ; 
it is done by General Borrett. 


6436. But for your battalion: We have had evidence 
from one officer commanding a Militia battalion that he 
claimed permission to manage his own recruiting—I do 
not know how he managed it; you have not had that 
permission given to you ?—No, we recruit the same as 
anybody else, and I have got an allowance for my man to 
be billeted. The reason for that was that before we 
always used to go to Woolwich, and when my Dalston 
men went to a place like Woolwich, they had all the 
gunners at them and that spoiled our recruiting. 


6437. You attribute the number you have—and you 
have a considerable number—although you are short, to a 
great extent to the fact that your men are billeted ?— 
Yes. 


6438. But for that, do you think your numbers would 
be less than they are ?—Yes. 


6439, And you would not get so good men ?—No, 


6440. Yours is a peculiar case ?—We must billet them, 
as we could not put them into barracks. If we had 
barracks it would be just the same. 


6441, Would they like it as well ?—I think they would 
like it just as well, 


6442, You do not think going home to sleep would be 
an attraction ?—I do not think so. 


6443. Are you aware of any regiments where leave 
is giver. to men to go home to sleep ?—Yes, the Barnets, 
the 60t, did it when they were allowed, 


6444. Did they do it because there was no borrak 
accommodation ?—I think they did. 


6445. Your officers, I think, are mostly gentlemen of 
private means. Ido not speak of the young gentlemen 
who go through, but your captains. Are they men with 


private means, or have they profeasions 1—They are men 
in business. 


6446. Your list is pretty well full of officers ?—Yea. 


6447. But you are aware that throughout the Militia 
service there is a considerable shortage ?—Yes, I believe 
there is. 


6448. Have you formed any opinion as to the cause of 
that ?—I think the decrease during the last few years is 
owing to a lot of officers going away on jobs like 
the West Coast of Africa and that sort of thing, which 
they did not use to do so much in the Militia, and there. 
fore, as I was saying’ the other day, if you count those 
men who are seconded amongst the number of officers in 


the Militia, the numbers will not be lower than they used 
to be. 


6449. I think your returns show that they are lower 
than they used to be. Of course it varies in different 
regiments ?—Yes, 

6450. (Sir Ralph Knox.) The opportunity of getting 
appointments of that kind would operate as an attraction 
to the Service on the part of some people ?—Yes. 


6451. You say you lose a good number of the young 
fellows who fail to pass into the Army. They do not 
remain with you ?—No. 


6452. I think you did, in answer to a question, state 
that if they had a bounty or a gratuity of from £25 to £60 
a year you think that would induce a good number to 
remain ?—Yes. 


6453. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Would £25 be 
enough ?—For one month I think it would. 


6454. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Supposing we had to extend 
the training to six weeks, it would be better to increase 
the bounty ?—Ok yes. You were asking me just now why 
I thought that it was so difficult to get officers for the 
Militia, and [ will tell you one thing which has juststruck 
me; ina good many regiments I think there is greater 
extravagance caused, and all that chokes a lot of good 
young fellows off. 


6455. You would encourage reasonable economy at all 
events amongst the officers ?—Yea, and I always have. 


6456. So that the expenditure should notact as a deter: 
rent to those men whose means are not very great ?—No. 


6457. As I have said, if you super-added to the pay 
something more. you think some of these young candi- 
daies would remain with you, at allevents forsome time? 
—Certainly ; I think they would. 


6458. Those men, of course. while they are with you are 
working hard with crammers to qualify themselves for 
the Army ?—Yes; now instead of about two years they 
go on from cighteen to twenty-four; they keep on going 
up till they are twenty-four, but before it was only 
up to twenty-one. 


6459. That gives you the services of an officer if he 
does not pass—assuming that, having failed, he is not the 
best—for some few years at all events ?—Yes. 


6460. Those men would be very useful officers, would 
they not, for the time they were serving ?—Yes, they 
would. 


6461. And they would know a good deal of topography: 
map drawing. law, and so forth !—Yes, which the other 
captains would not know. 


6462. Iwas surprised to hear you say that although you 
have so many ofticers in the captains’ rank who have 
served in the Army and your subalterns are simost 
entirely these men cramming for the Army, they weré 
unable to answer the questions as to sketching and maps 
and so forth; I should have thought that these mea 
would have known a good deal of such things ?1—I do 
not think they teach them much about that. 


6463. Is it notall included in the four subjects, top> 
graphy, tactics, law, and military history ?—Not a single 
one of them knows anything about it. 


6464. You say your brigadier changes every year; that 
is your experience ?—Yes. 
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6465. But it is not expected that th-y will change 
every year; is not this brigadier supposed to be the 
man who will command you in the case of mobilisation ? 
—I do not think so; my case, like other districts in 
London, is rather different to other districts, because, as 
I say, we are under the Scots Guards for ten months in 
the year, and then we are put under the brigadier, who is 
generally a Guards’ brigadier; if there is a Guards’ 
colonel knocking about without employment he generally 
becomes our brigadier. 

6466. But the theory is now-a-days that during peace 
the brigadier who will command the regiment in time of 
mobilisation is the brigadier who is appointed to do this 
work ?— Yes. 

6167. But you say you have a different one every year? 

Yes, I believe we will have a different cne every year 
now. 
6468. The scheme eeems hardly ts work satisfactorily 
in that respect ?--No. I asked our last brigadier, Colonel 
Inigo Jones, if there would be any chance of his coming 
out with us again and he said, “ No.” 

6469. Do you think a lengthened recruits’ training 
would improve your battalion?—Oh yes; that is the 
weak spot, the length of training for the recruit : it is too 


short. 

6470. Supposing you lengthened it, what would you 

make it?—A fortnight extra would do a great deal of 
good. 
6471. Do you think, supposing you had a lengthened 
recruits’ training and that it was three or four months 
for your recruits, then your battalion could be licked into 
fighting shape in a shorter time ?—Yes. 

6472. It would not take so long as six months if you 
had all your recruits more or less thoroughly trained at 
first ?—No; what tells in the training of men, whether in 
musketry drill or anything else, is what they are taught 
at the first onset—how thcy are grounded. 

6473. As regards the officers in the same way, sup- 
posing the young officer had to go through, as you have 
suggested, 8 more completa training. either with a bat- 
talion, or at a school. or a sort of Sandhurst, or some- 
thing of that kind, from four to six months, he would be 
& much more valuable man to you than he is at present ? 
—Much. 

6474. Do not your young officers go to any depot for 
training at first ?—Yes, they do. 

6475. There chey have two months, have they not, 
before they take the training ?—Yes, they generally go to 
the battalion; I always send them to one of our bat- 
talions at home, and there is now one at Portsmouth and 
one at Chatham. 

6476. Do you find that after two months’ training they 
come with a certain amount of knowledge which is help- 
ful afterwards ?—Oh, yes, he is quite a diffcrent man 
altogether. 

6477. You think if it were doubled he would be still 
morc efficient ?—Certainly. 

6478. And do you think with the subsequent training 
they would get with you, supposing you were called out 
for six weeks every year instead of a month only, that 
efficiency would be kept up sufticiently to enable you to 
take up a position in the fighting line after your four to 
six months ?—Yes, 

6479. You think the officers would be up to the mark ? 
~—TI think so, certainly ; they would be better than they 
are now, anyhow. ‘There is no question that the weak 
point is the efficiency of the Militia ofticer, 

6480. And if we established a system under which the 
officers would be more completely trained at first than they 
are now with the two months’ training with the Line 
battalion, supposing you made it six months, and that 
your drill every year was six weeks. do you think you 
would get the officers up to the mark ?—Certainly. 

6481. And fit to do work in a fighting battalion 1— 
Certainly. 

6482. (Lord Grenfell.) As regards your officers, your 
supply equals the demand you make ?—Fairly so. 

6483. I suppose a certain proportion of these officers 
miss their Army examination ?—They nearly all do so. 
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6484. And I suppose a certain number who pass their 
examinations stay on with you ?—Of course; in the last 


Colonel 


Viscount 


three or four years they have all got their commissions in Hardinge. 


the Army; I passed about twenty of them in and fifteen 2 
of them would not have got into the Army at all if it had 
not been for the war. 

6485. The experience of the past is that even those who 
would have missed their examinations now and never 
would have got into the Army have gotin through the 
war ?—Yes. 

6486. There will always be a certain number of officers 
now under the new conditions who will go up for tLeir 
examinations and fail ?—Yes, tliere will Le a large per- 
centage now, because nearly all these young fellows of 
mine previously if they failed to get into the Rifle 
Brigade used to go into the Guards, because the Guards 
got in with fewer marks, but now that is knocked on the 
head ; 1¢ is made much more difficult, and, as I said the 
other day, I do not believe any of my officers will pasa, 

6487. With @ view to filling up your ranks, do you 
think it would be possible for the Government to demand 
that @ young officer starting in 8 Militia regiment with a 
view to getting into the Line should be put under some 
obligation to serve for five years if he did not get into the 
Line, in fact, that each officer who came in should serve 
for five years ?—Yes, I think it would be a very good 
thing ; I think it would be better still if they made all 
officers who go into the Line go through the Militia. I 
think the Militia ofticer who goes into the Line is a much 
better officer to that Line regiment than the officer who 
comes through Sandhurst, and I think. all commanding 
ofticers will say so. 

6488. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Is not thatrather going 
round in a circle because you make your good Militia 
officer, you aay, by sending him two months to the Line ? 
—Yes. 

6489. And then you say he is a better officer than if got 
from Sandhurst, which simply, I take it, means that you 
would Jike your Line officer to go to @ Line regiment 
rather than to Sandhurst. You think the Line gets its 
best officers from the Militia ?—Yes. 

6490. But you have already explained that the Militia 
officers get their best training by being attached as sub- 
alterns to a Line battalion ?—Yes. 

6491. Therefore, I take it that the effect of what you 
have now said is simply to abolish Sandhurst ?—I think 
the officera that go to the Line straight from the Militia 
are much better working officers in the Line regiment 
than the Sandhurst boy is, and I think most colonels of 
Line regiments will say so. 

6492, (Lord Grenfell.) They have had more experience ? 
——Yes, and an officer in the Militia is taught huw todeal 
with the men, how to know if a man is clean, and if his 
accoutrements are clean, which they do not learn at 
Sandhurst. 

6493. Do you think if this five years was obligatory it 
would prevent @ certain number of officers from coming 
in ?—I do not think it would. 

6494. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Not if you had a douceur to 
give them into the bargain ?—No. I think it would be 
very good plan. 

6495. (Chairman.) There is one question I should like 
to ask you, not in immediate reference to the Militia as it 
is, but as to the Militia, as it might be under certain con- 
ditions. A great many of your men live at thcir own 
homes, do they not ?—Yes. 

6496. Should I be wrong in saying they belong to what 
in most places is called a migratory clasa?—Yes : they do. 

6497. They are here to-day and gone to-morrow ?— 
Yes. 
6498. Assuming that the Ballot were enforced (and you 
are aware that it is only suspended annually by Act) to 
fill up the Militia, can you say how we could keep in 
touch with the men who are of a class to come into it ; in 
other words, how are we toenable the quota of men to be 
taken from the district from which they are demanded ? 
The old law assumes that they can be got within the 
district ; but would it be possible in these days to trace 
the men, that is to say, would the authorities, whether 
they were the overseers, or whoever they might be, be 
able to trace the men who belong to a particular district ? 
—Who had not come under military law ? 
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6499. Who had not come under military law ?—I should 
think it would he very difficult in a neighbourhood like 
Dalston ; in a county regiment I should think it would be 


very easy; butina place like Dalston it would be im- 
possible. 


6500. Do you think in a county it would be very easy ? 
—I think so. 


6501. The theory being that all men within certain 
agesare liable to be called up for the purposes of com- 
pulsory service to be determined by the Ballot 1—Yes. 


6502. Assuming for that purpose that it is necessary to 
trace the men, would it be within your knowledge 
whether your own men, for instance, enlist in their right 
names or whether they change thelr names from time to 
time in the course of their employment ? — I should 
think a very small percentage change their names. 


6503. They change from one employer to another and 
from one district to another ?— Yes. 


6504. Do you see any way by which the difficulty can 
be got over in such cases ?—No. 

6505. (Lord Grenfell.) Could you not trace them 
through their families ?—I do not see that they could do 
anything except what they do with the Army. 


6506. (Chairman.) The point of my question ia rather 
this: the Ballot law, when it was last put in force, 
assumed that men were, and they probably then were so, 
not much inclined to move from one district to another ; 
it was rather assumed that the men of one district would 
be found in that district ?—Yes. 


6507. And what Iam asking you with regard to the 
class of man you get is, would that be the case now ?—I 
do not think it would be at all. 


6508. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) I did not quite understand 
what you said about the seconding of officers ; I under- 
stood you to say there was a certain shortage in your 
battalion and other Militia battalions owing to officers 
being seconded fcr various employments ?—Yes. 


6509. But the essence of seconding an officer is that 
you are given another officer to do his work ?—Yes. 


6510. You rather mean owing to their not being 
seconded, do you not?—We do not get them; that is just it. 


6511. You are not allowed to get them ?—We do not 
get them. 


6512. Supposing you have an officer who goes to some 
special employment, do you remain short of an officer 
because you cannot find one to fill his place, or is it 
because the War Office will not allow you to have another 
man, or in other words, do not second him ?—The War 
Office takes a long time to second him. 


6513. The two things are totally different, the one points 
to a general difficulty in getting officers for the Militia 
and the other to a course of action on the part of the 
War Office which might be altered ?—Yes. 


6514. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) You alluded to 
the adjutant being paymaster on embodiment; do 
you think the quartermaster on embodiment could find 
time for being paymaster better than the adjutant ?— 
Certainy. 

6515. As amatter of fact isnot the embodiment, par- 
ticularly during the first two months of embodiment, the 


very time the adjutant is incessantly wanted at his own 
work ?—Yes. 


6516. I suppose you found it interfered very con- 
siderably with his doing his legitimate work ?—Yes, and 
the quartermaster felt very sore that he was deprived of 
the remuneration the adjutant got. 


6517. And as a matter of fact it naturally handicapped 
you in working up your regiment ?—Yes, I think it was 
2s. 6d. a day the adjutant got for being paymaster. 

6518. Were you aware that the re-engaging bounty was 
stopped ?—Yes. 

6519. And you think it ought to be resumed ?—Yes, I 
think the present arrangement is not good. 


6520. On the subject of this circulation of officers from 
the Militia to the Line, if, as you said, all officers passed 
into the Line after serving for a short time in the Militia 
there might be a tendency, at all events, when they left 


the Line on retirement to find their way back to their old 
Militia battalions 1—Yes, 
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6521. And that would be very desirable, would it not ? 
—Yes. 


6522. (Sir Ralph Knox.) As regards the liability to 
foreign service, your view is that if the men contemplated 
embodiment. that is to say, continuous service, they 
would not mind where they served ?—No, 


6523. Do you think that when they join you they 
really seriously do contemplate embodiment ?—No. 


6524. If it is only when they are embodied, or when 
they contemplate embodiment, that they make up their 
mind that it does not matter where they serve, do you 
not think it might act as a deterrent if, when you put 
before them the recruiting question, you said, * Well, 
this means that when we are embodied you will go off 
abroad” —Only in a case of emergency; it was proved 
throughout this last war that the men were keen enough 
to go on service. 


6525. That proved that when they were embodied and 
saw that they must continuously serve they said, “ We do 
not mind where we serve ?— Yes. 


6526. But if it be the case that they do not really 
seriously contemplate embodiment on enlistment, if you 
were to pile on the top of that the liability to go abroad 
it might act as a deterrent ?—It might. J think after a 
man is actually enlisted he does not bother his head about 
it. 

6527. You do think that when they are embodied at 
any time and see that they are in for continuous service, 
they are quite ready to go anywhere ?—Certainly. 

6528. The brigade training you regard as much more 
useful for the officers than for the men ?—Much. 


6529. In fact the men can learn all they have to do 
absolutely in the regiment, by meana of the company 
training and shooting ?—In the brigade, as a rule; and, 


certainly, the last time they tried to make the men run 
before they could walk. 


6530. Supposing you had a choice between your regi- 
ment being trained always under the company training 
or always in the brigade training, which would you go in 
for ?—The company training, because I think the working 
by one unit is much better than working by four or five 
units. 

6531. If a regiment was really very well trained in its 
company training it would soon find its place either in 
battalion or in brigade ?—Yes. but then you would have 
to change the officers in the Militia at the present 
moment ; you would have to get much more out of them; 
and the whole thing depends on that. 


6532. In your opinion supposing we were to get an 
officer to go fora four to six months’ training always 
on starting, and with a training afterwards say of six 
weeks, and that we also paid them. or some of them at 
all events, then they would be sufticiently efficient to 


keep the company up to the mark 1—Yes, it. would be 
much more a fighting unit. 


6533. And if they devoted the whole of their time to 
company training they would be a much more efficient 


battalion than if all their work was done in brigade !— 
Certainly. 


6534. (Chairman.) Is there anything we have omitted 
to ask questions upon which you would like to state to 
the Commission ?—I think all the things Ihad in my mind 
were put into my memorandum yesterday. Ihave heard 
& good many proposals about the Militia at the United- 
Service Institution Committee. and one thing they pro- 
posed was having a Mounted Infantry Company, which I 
think is absurd. 

6535. (Sir Ralph Knox.) You would wait to make the 
mounted infantry until you had them embodied ?—When 
Iwas inthe army I was several years in the mounted 
infantry, and I knew what sort of men you must hare to 
make them at all efficient, I am sure you could never do 
anything with Militiamen in a month or six weeks. 

6536. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) 
officers passed in signalling ?—No. 

6537. Have you got any signallers belonging to your 
regiment ?—We have one or two non-commissioned 
officers who have been voluntarily taught. 


6538. Have they passed ?—They have passed. 


6539. No officers ?—No officers except our adjutant, 
who is made to do it. 


Have any of your 


would it a! 
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‘ (Ab this point the Duke of Norfolk took the Chair.) 


Mr. R. Woopman Bursrnes, called; and Examined. 


6549, (Chairman.) You are the General Manager of 


Harrcd’s Stores ?—I am. 
6541. And you employ about 2,250 men ?—We do. 


6542, Of whom about thirty are Volunteers ?—That is 


all. 
0543. Any Militia !—Very few, only one or two. 

6544, During the war half-wages were paid each week 
to the men’s wives or parents, and you kept their 
situations open as far as possible ?—That ig so. 

6545. What is done in ordinary times as regards leave 
for attendance at annual camps ’—When 1t is convenient 
to us for our trade, we are only too pleased to let them 
go, but if it is in June or July it is impossible to let them 
go. In August and September we are only too pleased to 
meet them, and if the camp is fixed for a certain time, we 
always arrange for their holidays to be at dates to 
suit. 
6546. And then there are the half holidays weekly ?— 
They all leave on Saturdays about two to half-past two, 
and they are able to get to their drill on those daye. 

6547. Would you say from your experience that the 
question of the men being allowed to go for their camp, 
say even a fortnight’s camp, would be one for adjustment 
between the military authorities and the large employers 
of labour; if the military authorities could see their way 
to consider the convenience of large employers of labour, 
you think the men might be able to go, say, for a fort- 
night's camp every year ?—Yes, if it was in August or 


September. 

6548. If you were approached and a suitable time 
arranged ?—Yes. 

6549. The difficulty would not be an insuperable one 
unless it was at an inconvenient time ?—No. 

6550. Supposing we said instead of a fortnight, a 
month’s camp, what would you say ?—We could not do 
very well with a month's camp, but if the men had a 
fortaight’s camp we would say that we would give them an 
extra week, so that they could have a week on their own; 
we have had that under consideration, and we were to 
adopt it this year, but it will be the rule in future. We 
give our men a fortnight’s holiday after they have been 
a year in our employment, and if they had a fortnight’s 
camp we should be prepared to give them another week 
ae well. 

6551. So that if they chose to devote that to military 
service, they would have three weeks available ?—Yes. 
We consider that amongst our staff there are very few 
Volunteers in proportion. 

6552. If a man joined the Volunteers from your place 
he would have a fortnight’s camp and a weck's holiday 


as well ?—Yes. 

6553. Do you think other employers would be equally 
generous in that respect ?—I should say so—firms similarly 
situated to ourselves—as we have not much to do in 
August or September, it being a slack time and the 
season having gone. 

6554. It being a question of competition with you, if 
all firms in your line of business were compulsorily obliged 
to let their men go for three weeks or a month to camp, 
would the fact that all were in the same position militate 
against your objections, or would you feel that even then 
you could not keep your machinery running unless you 
prevented your men going away for so long !—We could 
not keep it running then unless it was in August or Sep- 
tember. We can do anything in these two months, but if 
we do not want s man in June and July we do not want 
him at all. 

6555. The difference in your volume of work is so great 
that the very fact that you want all these men in June 
and July shows that you have more men than you want 
in August and September ?—That is so. 

6556. Have you any Volunteer officers in your service ? 


—No. 


6557, Have you a very large clerical establishment ?— 
We employ mostly young lady clerks, and out of 500 we 
have quite 250 young ladies on our clerical staff, 


6558. Do you feel, looking at it from your business oy July, 1902 


standpoint, that the Volunteer movement and the neces- 
sity of maintaining a Militia force might easily become 
very serious difficulties to you; or on the contrary, as the 
nation has to be safeguarded, do you think yuu could 
adjust your business arrangements to them provided dates 
and so forth were considered? Supposing the country 
made a much greater demand upon everybody for military 
service, and say the Volunteers had to go for six months 
to begin with, would you say, “No, our business cannot 
stand a thing of that sort,” or would you say, * If it is 
universal we will arrange it” ?—There is no doubt it 
would be inconvenient to us, but we can get over all 
things if it is absolutely necessary. Ofcourse it would be 

convenient, but we could get over it, if a national 
necessity. 

6559. I suppose, as part of a national system, it would 
be less inconvenient than if you were called upon to do 
something at any given time which was special to your- 
selves ?—If it was all mutual we should not feel it so 
much from the point of view of competition, of course. 

6560. If a man comes to you for employment is the fact 
whether he is or is noéa Volunteer or a Militiaman con- 
sidered by you ?—Not at all, we never ask them. 

6561. If a Militiaman in your employment were called 
out in the month of June what would happen to him or to 
you ?—The Militiamen are the commoner clase of men we 
can always more conveniently spare. 

6562. And there are 80 very few of them ?—They are 
generally only porters. 

6563. Of course if you had a great many it would be @ 
most serious problem ?—It would ; we might then consider 
it more, but we do not now. 

6564. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Do you in any way either 
encourage or discourage men to join either the Volunteers 
or Militia ?—Well, we should encourage it. 

6565. I suppose it is a rule with you that if a man isnot 
a Volunteer, but is in your service and he desires to be- 
come a Volunteer he asks your permission ?—No. 

6566. When he does join the Volunteers you are then 
Prepared to give him an amount of leave approximating 
to the amount he sacrifices himself ; is that your principle ? 
—If a man wants to get home at half-past five or tive 
o’clock, and he comes to us for a pass, we always grant it 
to him, or if he wants to get off earlier on Saturday we 
grant it to him. 

6567. As regards attendance at camp, which is now re- 
garded as of considerable importance, you said you 
extended a man’s leave by a week if he had to give a 
fortnight’s attendance in camp ?—Yes. 

6568. That is. practically you give him half the time ? 
—Yes, or we will give him half the time. 

6569, Therefore supposing his attendance is six days 

you give him three days of that ?—No, it is only if he is to 
have a fortnight’s camp. If he is only to have a weck’s 
camp then he would have to take it entirely out of his 
holidays ; itis only a question of its being a fortnight’s 
camp. 
6570. And if it was a fo.tnight you would give him no 
extension of a week so as to give him half of his camp 
period. so that he has a week’s holiday on his own, and he 
takes a week for the camp and you give him another week ? 
—Yes. 

6571. The number of Volunteers in your service as com- 
pared to the number of men you employ is very small ?— 
It is very small. 

6572. Supposing you had ten per cent. of your men in 
the Volunteers. do you think you could apply that rule to 
them ?—Yes, if it comes in August and September. 

6573. That is to say, out of 0 men you could let 
225 go, you think, during that period ?-- That is 80; we 
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could manage that because they are all spread over 
departments in different sections. 


6574. If this extended period of drill applied to the 
men only once or twice in the period of their Volunteer 
service that would reduce it considerably ; that is to say, 
supposing you had 200 or 300 men in your employ as 
Volunteers, the mass of whom would require only a 
week’s service in camp, whereas those who were perhaps 
'm their first or second year wanted a month's period in 
camp, you do not think any difficulty would arise ?—Do 


you mean to say if we gave them a month’s holiday for 
camp? 


6575. Well, leave to go once; 1 suppose once in his life 
& man might sacrifice the whole of his holiday if you 
gave him another fortnight so as to get amonth, but that 


would be only once that he would be called upon to do 
it ?—How often would that occur ? 


6576. Only during the man’s first or second year of 
service; after that he would only have a week, or per- 
haps not so much as that ?—In our present position now 
we could manage that, but as to this extra weck, if the 
Volunteers increased to 10 per cent. as you suggest, it 
would be awkward then to allow the men to have a 
month’s holiday, and it is all according to how many 
there are in that department who want a month’s holiday. 
If there were only one in perhaps 60 or 100 we should 
manage it, but if six or ten wanted it we could not 
manage it. 

6577. I am assuming such a position as this—that the 
Volunteers wh» entered the service for four or five 
years on the average; then once in his earlier period he 
would be called upon to give a month’s drill; that 
would be one-fifth of them, if they served five years—50 
men out of 250 who were Volunteers—do you think you 
could let 50 men off, on an average, for’a month ?—I 
do not think it would be quite possible, but I should 
have to gauge it all according to how many there are 
in each section who want to go; 4 small unit would 
not matter very much, but if three or four in one 
section wanted to go it would be awkward. One man 
would not be impossible. 


6578. It would depend upon the extent to which the 
men flocked into one department or another department ? 
—Yes, 


6579. If it operated to take away a large proportion 
of one department you could not let them all go ?—No. 

6580. But if it was an average, as it were, through the 
house you think you could manage it?—I think we 
could, 

6581. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Does the number of 
Volunteers in your service vary very much ?—I am afraid 
they have gone down lately, in the last two or three 
years. 


6582. We generally find that when the Volunteering 
spirit gets into a large business their friends join and they 
are apt to increase ?—Yes. 

6583. You have found it the other way ?—Yes. 


6584, Have you any reason for that?—No; only I 
think there has been more burden put upon them during 
the last two or three years. 


6585. Do many of them take advantage of the extra 
week to go to camp for the extra fortnight ?—Some of 
them do—not many. 

6586. Is it generally known throughout your whole 
establishment ?—It is not generally known yet, but we 
granted it to a few last year who asked for it; it has not 
been @ gencral rule yet, but from now it will be the 
rule. 

6587. Do you think the prospect of the extra week will 
increase the number of Volunteers ?—I should say it 
would. 

6588. At what age do the men generally begin service 
in your business—as boys?—As boys, and they grow up; 
we engage them from fourteen and, as we want the men, 
at different ages. 

6589. Asa rule they begin their Volunteer service after 
they are in your business ?—Well, we should engage more 
men over the age of twenty than we do under twenty, 

6590. June and July are your busy months, but sup- 
posing, as I think is the case here, that corps went to 
camp at Easter, or went out for a fortnight at Easter, 
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would that be an inconvenient time for you ?—We 
should grant them a few days at Easter, but not a fort 
night then. 


6591. You could not let them away for three weeks 


then ?—No, we could not let them have their holiday 
then. 


6592. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Nor at Whitsuntide ?—No; 
we generally grant the Volunteers a day or two then. ‘a 

6593. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) If any of your men go off to 
their training in the Militia, do you always take them 
back again ?—Yes. 

6594. Do you always have to supply their places in the 
meantime ?—It depends. If he is a good man; we would 
leave the place open for a good man. 


6595. Supposing some form of universal service was 
adopted, would that incline you to take in female labour 
rather than male ?—Well, we are leaning already forward 
to the employment of females. 


6596. But would it incline you more to take them ?— 
Not more than we have in our minds now. 


6597. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) When you let these 
men have holidays do they get wages while they are away? 
—Yes, we pay them all the time. 

6598. It is a real holiday; you give them the holiday? 
—Yes. 

6599. And you propose to do that in the case of allow- 
ing them extra time for going into camp for @ fortnight; 
he would get all his wages ?—Yes, he would get his wages 
just the same. 


6600. How far is this treatment of these people, which 
seems to me very liberal, confined to Volunteers? Sup- 
posing a man wanted to get off a little earlier on Saturday 
to go and play in a cricket match, would you let him go? 
—Not unless he was playing for our team, then we should; 
we encourage all sports. 


6601. On the same principle that you encourage Volun- 
teering?—Yes, we do. 


6602. What is your idea, as an employer, of compulsory 
service? That is to say, supposing it were proposed that 
in this country every man, when he was cighteen, nine- 
teen or twenty, or according to age, should have to have 
six months ora year of military training, as they have 
abroad—except that abroad it is longer than that—how 
would you be inclined to look at such a proposal from 
your point of view?—It would certainly be detrimental 
to us or to our trade. 


6603. You see it would apply to everybody?—At what 
time would he go out—eighteen or nineteen ? 


6604. Let us suppose he went out at twenty and he is 
away for a year, you would have no exceptions except 
those who were not able-bodied ; those whom the military 
people would not take, would, no doubt, not be taken, but 
all the able-bodied, healthy young men—everyone when 
he was twenty—would disappear for a year, and it would 
not affect you alone, but everyemployer ; that would not 
handicap you, would it ?—It would be detrimental in this 
way—that we should not put those fellows in any sort of 
position as an assistant until they get through their train- 
ing, because if they go away six to nine months an assist- 
ant behind the counter—because each one has got his 
position which has to be refilled again—it upsets the 
trade of the department, and also the customers, who are 
used to going to the assistants. 


6605. Then what it would mean would be that you 
would postpone promoting these people to posts of 
responsibility till the time of their military training was 
over ?—That is how it occurs to my mind now ; it may be 
possible tc get over a thing like that. 


6606. Still you would not be handicapped as against 
other firms, because every firm would be subject to the 
same condition ?—Yes; of course, in the warehouses oF 
stockrooms it would not affect them so much because it Is 
ordinary routine and there is no benefit for an assistant to 
be over another there, and it is only in the shops that that 
would operate, because one man in the warehouse is a3 
good as another, and it does not matter whether they 
come in to-day and go out to-morrow as long as we have 
another man in his place. 

6607. Have you any idea of the effect of such @ pro- 
posal on the men you employ? Do you think they would 
resent the idea of compulsory service, or do you think it 
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would be popular with them ?—I do not think they would 
resent it; I think it would be to their benefit. 


6608. Do you think they would think so ?—Well, I do 
not know whether they would think so; they ought to 
think so. 

6609. (Chairman.) Why is it to their benefit ?—To 
make better men of them, and give them health and 
straighten them up; that is what a lot of our fellows 
lack. 

6610. (Jr. Spenser Wilkinson.) You think if they 
got plenty of exercise and they were well fed, it would 
do them good !—I am sure of it, 

6611. And you do not think they would very much 
object ?—They may object the first time, but they would 
soon get used to it; after the first year or two they 
would, All new principles are objected to, more or 
leas, 

6612. Do you think they would object to an irregular 
system of compulsion—that is to a system of drawing lots 
by which some were taken and some were left: would 
that be unpopular, do you think ?—I certainly think that 
would be. 

6613. Do you think they would prefer that all should 
be taken ?—Certainly. 

6614. (Colonel Sa'terthwaite.) You ssid that if a man 
wanted to get away early of an evening you generally 
gave him leave for Volunteer work ?—Yes, we do. 

6615. Does that apply also to Saturdays? A great deal 
of shooting. as you know, has to be done on Saturday 
afternoons ?—Where it is class firing, or anything of that 
sort, we always do. 

6616. And I suppose you do not get such applications 
from one man more than once or twice during the 
summer ?—No, we should not. 

6617. But supposing you had more applications—sup- 
posing each of the Volunteers in your service had to at- 
tend on the range six or eight times during the summer, 
which necessitated his getting away from you at twelve 
or possibly one o’clock, would that make any difference 
to you ?—It would not make any difference to us except- 
ing, perhaps, eight or ten departments out of eighty, which 
we have got, and all the others could get away at half- 
past twelve or one. 

6618. Even during June and July 1—No; with the ex- 
ception of these two months. 

6619. Those are very good months for shooting as well 
as for other things ?—Yes. 

6620. (Sir Ralph Knox.) So are Augustand September ? 
—They are better. 


6621. (Colonel Sutterthwaite.) Have you ever been # 
Volunteer yourself ?—No, I have not. 
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doubt most of the departments could get away at one 
o’clock in June and July if it came to the push ; it all de- 
pends on the department they are in. 

6623. To carry it one step further ; supposing the whole 
of your Volunteers had to take twelve to fifteen Saturdays 
in the year, or asked you for leave to get away earlier on 
twelve or fifteen Saturdays, would that be an inconveni- 
ence t—Would those twelve to fifteen Saturdays be out of 
the summer six months. 

6624. Yes, out of the six months ending in August— 
from February to August ?—Yes, that would be. 

6625. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Do you know at all how 
many men on the average you take on every year—how 
many new men do you take on to fill vacancies that occur, 
for instance ?—I should be only guessing, but it must be 
a very large number. 

6626. Can you give me at all about how many men of 
the age of 19 you will have in your employment—I do 
not want the exact figure, but an estimate 1—I would not 
like to say, it would only be guesswork. 

6627. Have you got any old soldiers in your employ- 
ment ?—Yes, we have a good many. 

6628. How do they turn out, generally ?—Some of them 
are very good, and others just the reverse ; most of them 
are decent men that you can rely upon. 

6629. Do you think that the habits of discipline and 
obedience to orders, and all that sort of thing, that they 
have learnt in the Service helps them in your employ- 
ment ?—Well, I am rather afraid it does not with us, 
because, you see, our discipline is different, and they get 
slack. and once they get off the military discipline they 
are worse than the ordinary civilian. 

6630. Then you do not think the discipline a man would 
learn in, say, six months’ military training would be a 
good thing for him in civil life afterwards ?—I do think in 
six months’ training, but I was referring in answer to your 
question to seven, fourteen, or twenty-one years ; in six 
months they would only just shape up to it. 

6631. (Chatrman.) You do not notice that a man is 
any better, or pleasanter or easier a man to deal with 
because he has been in the Volunteers, and has some 
idea of discipline ?—No, I have not noticed that at all. 

6632. So that you would not welcome a military ays- 
tem which gave you men who had gone through that 
class of training, for that reason ?—No, it would not 
make any difference to us. 
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6633. (Chairman.) You are a Managing Director of 
Crosse and Blackwell, Limited ?—Yes. 

6634. And you have in your employment about 930 
men of whom thirty-seven are Volunteers ?—That is 
correct. 

6635. Have you any Militiamen ?—No Militiamen ; we 
have a good many Army Reserve men. 

6636. And during the late war leave was granted to all 
who applied for leave to go ?—That is so. 

6637. And their situations were kept vacant until they 
returned ?—Yes, 

6638. In the case of married men their wives received 
half- pay ?—Yea, 


6639. In ordinary times you always give leave for 
camp, and the men have a half-holiday on Saturday 


which they can devote to military training if they please ? 
—That is so. 

6640. And you think that if camp were to be extended 
toa fortnight you would manage to let the men go for 
that, although the pay they would receive from you 
would be only for one weck ?—Exactly, unless the number 
of Volunteers very largely increased ; then, of course, we 
could not possibly spare more than 10 per cent. of the 
total number in the employ. 

6641. Would your ability to spare them be influenced 


as well; if it was part of a national system and 
everybody had to go and all large employers of labour 
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lished fact to be taken into consideration beforehand 
when employing labour, would you feel you could adjust 
your work to meet @ requirement of that kind ?—Yes, I 
think so ; it greatly depends upon whether the heads of 
large commercial concerns are in sympathy with the 
Volunteer movement, or not. 

6642. I should gather from what we have heard here 
up to the present, the military requirements are of a kind 
that you are in sympathy with ?—Yes. 

6643, If they were very much extended would your 
sympathy decline or would you rise to the occasion ?—I 
have rather taken an interest in Volunteering myself, and 
naturally I have done the best I could to allow all Volun- 
teers to put in their proper time at camp and drills, 

6641. Would you say an increased demand for military 
duty throughout the country, say such a thing as that 
every man once in his life should spend six months in 
camp, and perhaps thereafter every year for some years; 
one month in camp—which would, no doubt, be a very 
revolutionary movement in the country—would you say 
commercial enterprise ought to be able to adjust itself to 
meet the demand, or do you think it could not meet 1? 
—I do not think we possibly could to any great extent. 
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6645. Would the six months once in a man's life be a 
terrible blow to him ?—Yes, I think a man would have 
to give up his work for six months and then chance 
getting work afterwards. I do not think any concern 
could possibly spare any number of men for six months 
and guarantee to keep their berths open for them. 


6646. Supposing every man in your employment who 
was not more than eighteen came to you and said, 
~ between my eighteenth and nineteenth birthdays I 
must spend: six months in camp,” would the number of 
those men, limited by that age, be a very serious 
matter for you ?—I do not think it would, because so 
many of our men have been with us a good many years. 
We never discharge men for slackness ; we endeavour to 
find them work in different parte of the place if we are 
slack in one place ; so that we have not many young 
fellows. Ifa boy of sixteen or seventeen once enters the 
employ, if he behaves himself, there is no reason why he 
should leave, so that the majority of our men are thirty- 
five to fifty years old. 


6647, At any particular moment how many men do you 
think you would have in your service between tho ages of 
nineteen and twenty ?—I should think about 150. 


6648. So that if seventy-five of those got off for six 
months you would find yourselves in difficulties ?—We 
should rather. 


6649. Supposing it were the rule throughout the 
country that everybody who employed anybody, whether 
@ manager, a clerk, or a footman, knew that six months 
out of a particular year in a man’s life he would have to 
make arrangements to do without him—a coachman or 
anybody else—would you say from the point of view of 
your business it would collapse ?—I think the firat thing 
we should ask him would be what his age was, and 
whether he had served his time; because if we were to 
engage a man about sixteen, knowing that he was to 
leave his work in the course of another twelve months 
for six months, we might as well do without him. 


6650. In point of fact you would say, come back in 
three years’ time and we will consider your engagement ? 
—That is so, were it compulsory we might look at it 
in a different light, but that would be our present feeling. 


6651. On the ground of competition ?—Yesa, on the 
ground of competition, and the prices now will not per- 
mit us to engage men to lose their services for six months ; 
we should be compelled to fill their places up, and it 
would be rather hard upon those who were engaged, to 
discharge them to make room for the other men coming 
back. 

6652. To a certain extent it would mean your keeping 
a larger staff ?—Yes. 


6653. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) How many men do you 
take on on the average as new hands every year ?—I 
should think, perhaps, twenty-five quite youngsters; if 
possible we like to get them directly they leave school, 
and they work through the different branches until they 
become men. Although it is not skilled labour it requires 
a certain amount of practice, and itis only in time that 
they can do the work properly. 


6654. What 1 was thinking of was this: as regards that 
number, you would be able to let the same number of 
men go for six months ?—I think we should possibly 
spare up to ten per cent. 


6655. If you let the men go and you filled their places, 
when they came back after their six months, you could 
take them back instead of taking on fresh hands ?—Of 
eourse we should endeavour to, but unless there happened 
to be vacancies we could not very well take them on. 


6656, (Sir Ralph Knox.) If you had twenty-five men 
going out regularly every year, it would just balance 
those coming in?—Yes, only the new twenty-five we 
took in to fill their places would want to go out when 
their time came for service. 

6657. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) If you knew that about 
twenty-five were to go away every year, could you not 
make your arrangements for that? You would take them 
on at sixteen, knowing that they would be away for a 
year when they got to eightcen or nineteen, and they 
would just come back as if they had missed a year ?—And 
they would come back as older men. 


6658. But you would be in the same position as regards 
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anybody else ?—As regards numbers ; we should not get 
experienced men, 


6659. They would have had their two or three years’ 
training with you first, and then go away for six months 
or @ year in the middle; they come back with their 
previous knowledge ?—But when they go their places will 
have to be filled up with fresh men, and then the ques- 
tion would be what to do with those twenty-five when 
they came back. 


6660. You fill up their places from below ?—Yes. 


6661. And there must be vacancies occurring higher up 
in any case, and these twenty-five would fill the vacancies 
higher up when they came back ?—There are very few 
vacancies ; we never discharge men from slackness ; men 
only leave to better themselves or from ill-health. 


6662. Still there is always a certain amount of pro- 
motion going on ?—There is a certain amount of what we 
may call wastage and therefore a certain amount of 
promotion. 


6663. (Chairman.) Is your business pretty uniform 
throughout the year ?—It is very much the same through- 
out the year; if we are busier in one season we can shift 
men from another part of the place to that work. 


6664. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Do you grasp that in 
part of the questions we have been asking you we are 
contemplating the possibility of @ compulsory service 
for six months? Supposing everybody in the country at 
the age of twenty has to go for six months for military 
training, do you mean to say that that would upset your 
arrangements ?—It would inconvenience us; but I have 
no doubt we should have to fall in with the laws of the 
land. 


6665. Every single man you have would have to dis- 
appear when he got to that age, and then he wouldcome 
back again; he would not expect you to pay him while 
he was away ?—Of course not. 


6666. But inasmuch as you could get nobody who was not 
more or legs of a cripple during the period of from twenty 
to twenty-and-a-half, you would have to arrange it some- 
how ?—We should; at the same time, we should 
endeavour to get men beyond that age. 


6667. You would rather take men after they had 
finished their six months ?—Exactly. 


6668, Would you be able to do without young people 
between sixteen and twenty ?—Very nearly, because with 
young people we employ as many women as possible in 
preference to boys. 


6669. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Do you know what corps 
your men principally belong to ?—I know most of them. 


8670. Is there any one battalion that is a favourite ?— 
I think it greatly depends on where the men live; 
good many belong to the Paddington Rifles, and a good 
many to the Bloomsbury Rifles and the London Irish, 
but they are mostly in different corps; they do not go 
into one corps, so that at the present time we do not lose 
all the men at one time; it is according to the time their 
regiments go into camp. 


6671. Do these men get away to fire their class on 
Saturday afternoon !—1 expect they do; if they ask 
leave at any other time it is always granted. 


6672. At what time do you shut on Saturday sfter- 
noon ?—At one o’clock, and at seven o’clock on other 
nights. 


6673. And some men would have to ask to leave at 
twelve o’clock on a Saturday ?—Leave would be granted, 
and that would not interfere with their pay in the least, 
because most of the men are picce-workers, and they have 
an opportunity, both before and after, of making up for 
the loss of time. 


6674. Do you think it would make a material difference 
to your business arrangements if they bad to attend 
twelve or fifteen times on a Saturday instead of once or 
twice as at present ?—As a rule their parades are after 
one o'clock on Saturdays, so that it would make no 
difference to us whatever. 


6675. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) I think I understood you 
to say distinctly that it is not more difficult for you to let 
your men get away at one period of the year than at 
another ?—No, I think not. 
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6676. There is no particular time uf pressure with you 
when it would be very difficult to letany of your men go? 
—No, I think not. because we can always borrow men 
from one department and place them in another for a 
time. 

6677. You are not affected by the season, like the 
manager of Harrod’s Stores whom we have just had before 
us ?—The present time is our busiest time, during the 
fruit veason, and there is always a great rush to ger 
through the work, and we draft men from other branches 
to get through it, but it only lasts about three weeks, so 
that it does not much interfere with camps. 

6678. (Chairman.) You have very little retail work ?— 
None at all. 

6679. So that there is no rush of customers at any par- 
ticular time. It is the preserving of the fruit tnat makes 
you busy ?—Yes, that is the only rush we have. The 
other work goes on steadily throughout the year. 

6680. (Sir Ralph Knox.) What is the total number ot 
men you said you employed ?—930. 

6681. And of these thirty-seven are Volunteers ?—Yes. 

6682. But you think you could allow up to 10 per cent. 
—that is between ninety and a hundred—the same 
privileges these men have now without any inconveni- 


ence ?—I think we could. 


6683. And even an extended period, such as a fortnight, 
instead of a week in camp ?—Yes, we could do that. 


service it was wished they could serve for a month con- 
tinuously in camp—that is to say, supposing you had 100 28 Jal 
and those men were serving for four or five years that 
would be something like twenty men would have to go off 
for a month in every year ; do you think you could stand 
that ?—How many years? 

6685. Every year, twenty, that is to say one-fifth of the 
your 100, would go off for a month; do you think you 
could work thatin to your present arrangements ?—I have 
no doubt it would inconvenience us a little, but I think it 
could be done. 

6686. Without the chance of breakdown ?—Yes, I 
think it could be done. 

6687. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Did I understand you to say 
that your men joined any particular corps with reference 
to the time of camp ?—No, I think they join a corps 
somewhere near their residence. 

6688. What is your usual length of holiday for your 
men ?—It somewhat depends on their position ; the lowest 
is a week, every man who has becn in the employment 
twelve months get a week. 

6689. (Sir Ralph Knor.) After what length of service 
do they get a fortnight?—-It all depends on their posi- 
tion ; there are foremen. and under-foremen and labourers ; 
a labourer would get a week, an under-foreman ten days 
and a foreman a fortnight; so that it depends really 
on the position the Volunteer holds. 
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The Right Hon. Sir RatpH Henry Kyox, K.C.B. 

Major-General Str CoceripuE Grove, K.C.B. 


Colonel The Right Hon. The Eart or Wemyss, A.D.C., called; and Examined. 


6690. (Chairman.) You were Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
London Scottish Rifle Volunteers from 1859 to 1878 and 
honorary Colonel from 1878 to 1900 ?—When I resigned, 
declining to be in a kopje or shelter-trench any more. 

6691. And the attention which you have given to the 
whole question of National Defence has induced you from 
th» year 1870 onwards to be a strong advocate for the 
enforcement of the ballot ?—Always, that is to say, for our 
putting in force the existing military system of this country 
which is annually suspended. 

6692. And you have introduced Bills into the House of 
Lords with that view in 1898, 1900, and 1903 ’—On several 
occasions. I ought to have looked up ** Hansard,” but 1 
only arrived from home last night and could not do so. 
Either in 1883 or 1884 I carried a resolution in the House 
of Lords, which is tantamount to this one which I moved 
later. a resolution I carried in the House of Lords, in the 
teeth, mind, of the two front benches—a combination 
not always for the public good, according to my experience 
of public life. This was the resolution, or at any rate is 
equivalent to the resolution, I then carried : * That in the 
opinion of this House no scheme for the organisation of 
the Military Forces of the Crown can be considered sound 
and reliable which does not ensure that the ancient consti- 
tutional Militia Force, the foundation of our exi-ting 
military system, is always kept up to its established quota, 
and so raised as not to compete for recruits as the Mili ia 
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now does with the Regular Army.” I do not say how ¢oloiud The 
raised. The resolution which I have not been able to get Wt. Hon. Ue 
is the equivalent to this one ; it may be this very one which = url of 

I found amongst my papers—at any rate this is a resolu. Wemyss. 
tion that I have moved in the House of Lords at some time 
or other, and it absolutely expresses, if I should talk here 
for an hour, all that I have to say. 

6693. As regards the question of invasion you regard it 
as a possible event for which we ought to be prepared 7—} 
venture to say in one of the papers which I will leave with 
the Commission that there is no nation which has been so 
successfully invaded as ours. The other day at my home, 
where there are two old Roman busts of colossal Roman 
Emperors, I was handing down a lady, and she said, “I 
suppose those are your ancestors.” I said ‘ very likely,” 
knowing how we had been invaded and of what mixed 
blood we are. And certainly in 1803 it looked very like it ; 
it was only by chance that we were not invaded. 

6694. Then I think I am quoting your own words when 
I state that you say that unless we are strong and impreg- 
nable at home our Army and Navy will be weak- 
ened for their duties abroad ’—Of course if we are 
strong at home we are free abroad. For instance 
in 1860, at the review when 24,000 Volunteers went past 
the Queen, they sp ang like Cadmus’s Dragon’s teeth within 
the year, and afterwards I met Lord Napi rof Ettri k, and 
he said to me that he was very much pleas:d with all he 
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vaw; he said “ Now we diplomatists feel strong enough ”— 
to do what, do you think ?—‘‘ to make concessions.” That 
is a very remarkable thing. “‘ Strong enough to make con- 
cession3 without being thought to be afraid.” 1 always 
think that all defensive questions should be like Foreign 
Office questions : there ought to be a sort of understanding 
between the two parties, whichever party is in office, that 
if one does the right thing the other will not try to make 
political capital out of it. 


6695. There are various points that I have gathered 
from your writings, but I think it is unnecessary 
for me to trouble you to repeat what you have said already, 
and I think I should like any other commissioners, who 
may desire to do so, to ask you questions ?—If you please. 


6696. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Have you formed any 
opinion as to how the ballot would be received in England ; 
whether it would be a highly unpopular measure or not ?— 
If I was responsible for the Government or for the safety 
of my country I should not care two straws how it would 
be received. I should say to the nation: I have 
done my duty in telling you what is necessary; if 
you will not have it, it is your look out. At the 
same time, I may say that I have been sixty odd years 
in Parliament and I have never known responsible Ministers 
of the Crown on their own responsibility come to Parlia- 
ment and ask either for powers or for money that have 
been refused them. The public dare not refuse it. But as 
you have raised that question I may perhaps answer it in 
this way. In the year 1900, only three years ago, I sent 
round this circular (producing a circular); I do not know if 
you have ever seen it. Shall I read it ? 


6697. I think it would be very valuable if you would ?— 
To meet that very question which you have put I thought 
it desirable to send out this circular in order to reply to 
those people who say, as they say in Parliament, 
that the people of this country will not stand 
compulsory service through this Militia ballot. They have 
never tested it ; they have never done anything to test it. 
Now in speaking everywhere where I have tested it, Ihave 
never heard a word against it. I sent out the following 
circular, and I have here the result of a real testing inquiry. 
“ Explanatory Notes and Questions on the Militia Ballot.” 
1. The only nation—civilised or uncivilised—that has a 
military system for Home Defence, which it fails to enforce 
is our own. 2. Our military system of Home Defence 
reste on the constitutional rights of the Crown to call upon 
its subjects compulsorily to defend their homes. 3. This 
right is embodied in the Militia Ballot Act, by which a 
universal obligation is alleviated by the chance selection of 
afew. Thus the Militia Ballot is quite distinct from Con- 
tinental universal Conscription. 4. The Militia Ballot Act 
is annually suspended by Act of Parliament. It would 
otherwise be in force. 5. The Militia and the Army are 
now both raised by voluntary enlistment. 6. Thus they 
compete for recruits against each other to the detriment 
alike of the Army and of the Militia, which is always from 
20,000 to 30,000 men below its establishment. 7. Out of 
this ever incomplete Militia 30,000 men are in the ‘ Militia 
(Army) Reserve’ and can be called upon when required to 
join the Army.” That, I am sorry to say, has been done 
away with; because for every man so enlisted it was 
originally intended that another should be raised so that 
you should always have the Militia full. ‘“‘ 8, The Militia 
Act empowers the raising of 60,000 Militia Reserve. Of 
these not a single man has ever been raised,” or has ever 
been attempted to be raised. “ First Question ’—This is 
addressed to Lords-Licutenant of Counties, Chairmen of 
County Councils, Vice-Chairmen of County Councils, 
Mayors of Boroughs, Provosts of Burghs, Chief Magistrates 
of Cities, Presidents of Chambers of Commerce, and Presi- 
dents of Chambers of Agriculture. ‘ Are you of opinion that 
such a state of things should be allowed to continue ; and 
that the safety of the United Kingdom—and all that im- 
plies—should bedependent upon the patriotic, self-sacrificing 
action of a half-trained Volunteer Force—held subject only 
to fourteen days’ notice to quit?” 75 per cent. answerej, No, 
they were nov satisfied. The circular continues: “The Militia 
Ballot. 1. All males between the ages of eighteen and 
thirty-five are now by law subject to the Ballot, the excep- 
tions in the Bill introduced by the Government ” (that was 
when we got Lord Lansdowne to introduce a Bill—we had 

a regular hunt to get him to do it, and very amusing it was) 
“are; —Every Member of either House of Parliament ; 
every officer in Her Majesty’s forces ; every officer on the 
half-pay of tne Navy, Army, or Marines ; every non-com- 
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missioned officer or man serving in Her Majesty’s forces, 
other than Yeomanry or Volunteers ; every efficient non- 
commissioned officer or man serving in the Yeomanry or 
Volunteers ; every member of any police force; eve: 

seaman or seafaring man; every person in holy Orders ; 
every person teaching or preaching, or performing divine 
service in any place of worship certified under the Acts for 
that purpose, provided that he employs himself solely in 
the duties of a teacher, preacher, or minister of religion, or, 
if not so employing solely, follows, or is engaged in, no 
other occupation, business, or profession, for his livelihood 
except that of schoolmaster ; every duly qualified medical 
practitioner. 2. The ballot or compulsory military service 
can only be applied for Home Defence.” I myself 
should be one of the first to resist it otherwise. ‘3. The 
ballot law would be sufficient for its purposes if modified as 
follows :—4. Instead of applying to all men between 
eighteen and thirty-five (as the law now stands) it would be 
sufficient that once in a man’s life, on attaining the age of 
nineteen or twenty, he should have to take his chance of 
the ballot (subject to the before-named exemptions), and if 
struck, serve for say two years in the Militia, and say seven 
in the Militia Reserve. 5. Militia service means, in the 
first year fifty-seven days’ training as recruite with twenty- 
seven days’ training with the regiment ; in the second and 
subsequent years twenty-seven days’ training with the 
regiment.” Then the second question was: ‘ Are you of 
opinion that such a modified form of compulsory “service” 
—that is to say that a man when he becomes twenty 
should once in his life be struck unless he is serving in 
some other form—“ with the above exemptions, for Home 
Defence only, is right and reasonable and ought to be 


readily accepted by the people?’ Two to one answered 
“Yes.” 


6698. (Chairman.) Do you remember how many 
criculars that amounted to?—I cannot tell, but a 
great many. I could get the information. At any rate, 
whatever they were, two to one said that it would be 
accepted—and yet you have Mr. George Wyndham turning 
up the whites of his eyes and thanking God we have no con- 
scription, and saying that the country would not stand 
it. I say it is a libel on our race, a simple libel. 


6699. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Then I gather that you are 
clearly of opinion that the compulsory service as introduced 
by ballot should be entirely limited to Home Defence ?— 
Absolutely. 


6700. You would not approve of any compulsion to 
serve abroad under proclamation of emergency ?—No, 
you cannot do it ; we are different from any other country. 
You cannot by force compel a man to go and 
freeze among the Afridis, or to roast in Egypt. 
or rot on the West Coast of Africa'when it is not 
needed. The Militia might all volunteer if they like 
by regiments—I am all for that. I am not much 
in favour of individuals volunteering from the Militia to 
the Army, but I think they might. volunteer in regiments to 
be ready for service. And when, many years ago. 
I was talking about this a good deal, Lord Norreys, 
Lord Abingdon as he is now, a very hearty excel- 
lent Militiaman, was clear that the State should per- 
manently, not when a crisis arises, ask the Militia 
regiments to volunteer for going anywhere like the Army, 
and his opinion was that they would all volunteer, and that 
you would have to draw lots as to who should go. 


6701. Then I presume that you would consider that 
supposing a Militia battalion did volunteer for Foreign 
Service another Militia battalion or some other force 
ought to be raised soas to prevent the defensive power of 
the country from being lowered ?—It would depend 
upon what you were doing, what force you had left you; 
whether you had the full Militia or had not. You are 
now always 30,000 short; you ought always to have 
60,000 Militia Reserve by the Act, not one man of whom 
as I say in that circular has been raised or thought of 
being raised, and then you would have plenty to allow 
of whatever you wanted to go abroad. Besides do not 
forget what we have now—that Mr. Brodrick’s campings 
and various things, in trying to make the Volunteers more 
efficient, have reduced the Force very considerably, because 
there is a limit to the inconvenience that patriotic people 
can submit to; but if you had the Militia raised by 
ballot with Volunteer exemption—with a population of 
11,000,000 in the last century you had between 3),(K") 
and 400,000 and you have now with a population of 
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the War Office Bill, and assumed that it was sufficient. Colonel Lhe 


37,000,000, at the outside between 200,000 and 300,000— : 1 
“All that this Bill does is to show prominently certain Ré. Hon. The 
led Earl of 


Majesty sf, 
Wemyss. 


you would have any amount, and then you could give 
them what discipline you wanted for drills, and anything 
I am against the idea that a small Volunteer 


lines on which it will be necessary, if it is ever intend 
to put the Militia Ballot into force, to prepare a further 


Bill which will have to take the form of a consolidating 9. Oct. 1903. 


ely Orde, of the kind. 

Tet force highly trained is better than a large Volunteer Force 

Fering tra, temporarily trained; I use the word “temporarily” Bill. Since I have been at the War Office this subject has 

bt ie dni because if any risk arose you do not bave war in a week been very thoroughly gone into, and if such a Bill is to be 

: If instead of drilling as they do now they brought in it will have to be one of about ninety clauses, 
and containing some sixty or seventy pages.” This is for 


wit eT 


ye saved 


or in a month. 
drilled as we did when we began—we used to drill two or 


three times a week in the 60's, certainly twice a week— 


you would soon get them up to it. 

6702. Now I will just touch on another point with 
your Lordship. Have you considered whether any 
changes in the existing organisation for enforcing the 
ballot would be desirable ?—As to what ? 

6703. As to county areas, and whether it would not be a 
convenience militarily if you could spread your recruiting 
or your numbers over larger areas and not be bound in by 
county limits as now ?—I have not gone into those ques- 
tions of Army Corps and organisation and that sort of 
thing, because I want to catch my hare which you have not 
got. You are organising these Army Corps, which is like 
building castles in the air ; you have no security that you 


have them. 
6704. But a considerable organisation would be 
necessary in view of the way that people move about, and 
of the large aggregation of people in towns, and all that ; 
a considerable organisation or registration, I will call it, 
would be necessary ?—That is another thing. I assume 
of course, the principle being affirmed, that all these 
matters of detail will arrange themselves, I do not know 
what they are doing at the War Office, but did you see 
Lord Hardwicke’s answer to me in the House of Lords ? 
6705. No ?—It is a very remarkable one. You know 
the history of the Ballot Bill is this: I asked Lord Lans- 
downe when I was moving something about it, and he said 
that it was a power that he would not readily give up; 
that it was necessary for an emergency. He was then 
asked by myself to define an emergency, and whether he 
would bring in a Bill to meet it. Well, he did not ; I do 
not know whether he defined an emergency or not, but he 
did not bring in a Bill. I, in the meantime, prepared a 
Bill which was Cardwell’s Clauses ; Cardwell in his Regula- 
tion of the Forces Bill of 1871 had fourteen clauses dealing 
entirely with the Militia Ballot. I presented this Bill. Lord 
Lansdowne was rather surprised—I will not say any more, 
The next phase was that he brings in a Bill himself, but 
he says: This Bill is not to be proceeded with, but simply 
to show the line that that sort of measure should take. 
So then I asked the Duke of Devonshire this last session 
whether he was going to proceed with this Bill, or whether the 
subject was being considered by his Committee : and he took 
shelter behind your Commission; he said that all this 
question had been referred to your Commission, and it was 
not for him to anticipate your views or say anything. So 
then I moved Lord Lansdowne’s Bill as a matter of 
form, which I had previously brought in, and 
so having that sort of second barrel I then made 
a few remarks upon the Bill before withdrawing it. And 
then we get this remarkable reply from the Under Secretary 
for War, Lord Hardwicke. This, mind you, refers 
to a measure that we are told is necessary for an 
emergency, and is obsolete as it now stands— 
absolutely obsolete and useless — all the quotas 
are wrong and everything would have to be altered as 
Lord Lansdowne altered it and laid his Bill down ; it is 
his Bill practically with my name at the back of it; and 
here ia what Lord Hardwicke said: “I only rise to repeat 
to the noble Earl” (that is to me) “ what I stated earlier 
in this session, that it is really not quite fair to His Majesty’s 
Government or to the noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, who introduced this Bill when 
Minister for War, to say that, having introduced the Bill, 
the noble Marquess then left it on the Table without 
making any effort to induce the Government to proceed 
with it. The noble Marquess stated distinctly on intro- 
ducing the Bill that it was a tentative measure, that he 
did not intend to proceed with it, and could not hold out 
any hope that it would be proocecded with that session or 
in any subsequent session.” This is for a measure to meet 
an emergency, and which is now obsolete: ‘‘ If the noble 
Earl supposes that this Bill would remedy the present 
chaotic and discordant series of Acts of Parliament which 
have to do with the Militia Ballot and the Militia, he is very 
much mistaken.” I only took Lord Lansdowne’s Bill, 
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an emergency. My answer was, “I beg to withdraw the 
Bill, but I think the noble Earl’s explanation makes the 
Government case much worse.” 

6706. Then I may take it, may I not, that you consider 
that supposing it was decided to introduce the Ballot, the 
necessary organisation, the registration, the consolidation 
of previous Acts and all the machinery required should 
be introduced by the responsible authorities ?—I thought 
when I presented that Bill, which for two years, or 
certainly nearly two years, had been considered by the 
Secretary of State for War, Lord Lansdowne, that it did 
all that, and that if that Bill became law you could at 
once proceed with it without Lord Hardwicke’s ninety 
clauses and sixty or seventy pages. 

6707. And you have no special recommendations on the 
subject which you would wish to put before the Commis- 
sion ?—I should take the existing law; that is my only 


recommendation, the existing law 

6708. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) You referred 
to General Peel's proposal ?—Yes, the 30,000. 

6709. And that, whenever a Militiaman entered the 
Militia Reserve, a fresh Militiaman was to be enlisted in 
his place ?—That was intended. 

6710. That was never done, I believe ?—Never; and 
naturally, I have no doubt, the Militia colonels do not like 
it at all, and they got hold of Mr. Brodrick, and got him 
to repeal the 30,000, so that you are 30,000 men short for 
the Army of what you were when you began the Boer War. 

6711. Of course there would be this disadvantage, would 
there not, that those 30,000 men would probably be the 
best men of the Militia regiments ?—Yes, but if as you 
take off the cream you fill up the bottom, the next lot 
becomes cream, and so it goes on; it is always full. But 
that has not been done. 

6712. I understand that you favour the Militia having 
power to serve abroad by their own will ?—Clearly. They 
have done admirable service. The Duke of Wellington, 
in that speech I refer to, in the published papers I have 
laid before the Commission, talked of the admirable service 
they had done at Waterloo and elsewhere. 

6713. I saw a statement in the minutes of the War 
Commission by a very eminent authority that the Militia 
were a great source of anxiety in South Africa _—That I 
cannot say. I was not there. 

€714, That would imply rather, putting the two things 
together, that the Militia had deteriorated since the Duke 
of Wellington’s time ?—Take the Crimea. I forget how 
many there were—18,000 in the Crimea. In this paper 
(I will leave it with you) one of the letters is on the Militia 
as the Army Reserve. Perhaps you might care to look at 
it. 
6715. You object, I gather, to the Militia men being 
taken abroad individually as individual volunteers ?—I 
think it would not be necessary under this system or 
desirable. 

6716. And would you extend that view to going abroad 
by companies ; taking one company out of a battalion to 
go abroad ’—Those are all details that I have not con- 
sidered sufficiently. I am here merely to speak to very 
broad issues, I may say. 

6717. Would you be in favour of putting the Militia 
Ballot into force if the Militia were up to strength ?—Yes, 
under any circumstances I should have it in force, even if 
they were full, because of the power you get over tho 
Volunteers ; and then you would have your own existing 
military system in force, which you have not now, and you 
try every sort of dodge in every direction to try and avoid 
what is the manifest duty I hold of those who govern us ; 
but they do not do it. 

6718. Then I presume the machinery of the ballot would 
have to be somewhat altered. because at present if there is 
no deficiency in a district there is no occasion for the 
ballot ?—By voluntecring, do you mean ? 
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6719. Yes ?~I should raise the whole thing by ballot 
and keep the volunteering entirely for the Regular Army, 
and then hold out sufficient inducements to the recruits. 
Here we are in sight almos: of the Wellington Barracks. 
If you go and look at the police drilling there, and go and 
see the recruits of the Army comparatively—one represents 
1s. a day, it used to be, with reductions, I believe there are 
none now, and the other represents 24s. a week and a 
pension. There are 800 as fine men as you could wish to 
see in Victoria Street—they have an office there—police 
pensioners, who are available if there is a strike anywhere 
oranything of that kind. What I say is: hold out 
inducements to the Army and you will get the men, as the 
police show. And you can save in the Volunteer 
Force by making them do things for themselves which we 
all did. I believe it was calculated that we Volunteers 
spent something like a million and a-half in starting the 
thing. We had the greatest difficulty in getting from the 
War Office drill sergeants ; they said they could not pos- 
sibly give us a drill sergeant for every company ; they 
might move about to different companies, and all that 
sort of thing. Those are the difficulties you have to deal 
with. And if the Volunteers had to pay, in great measure, 
their own expenses, they would really be like the German 
Army. In the German Army they have what they call 
the einjihrige. Instead of serving for three years the 
einjdhrige serve one, finding themselves in everything. 
Your Volunteers would be in that sort of position. 


6720. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Your proposal would be 
that every man at the age of twenty should be liable to 
the ballot ?—Yes. 


6721. And to serve for tw» years ?—That is waat I put 
there. Tha. is a mere matter of detail, but th» principie 
would be that once in his life, whether at nineteen or 
twenty, he should chance serving, he should be liable to 
be struck. Of course the State would require to retain 
power, if some great national crisis required that a man 
later in life should also be balloted for if need be, if an 
absolute necessity of the State arose. I do not suppose 
it would. 


6722. But you have not considered the details of the 
two vears’ service ?—No, Lord Lansdowne has done that 
for me in his Bill, which is a dead letter. 


6723. (Mr. Speaser Wilkinson.) What is your objection 
to universal compulsory service ; why do you preter the 
ballot ?—Because, a3 I have just said, you cannot compel 
men in our Empire, as we are, to go all over the world by 
force, And, mind this: the right of the Crown originally 
in the olden days in the French battles, Poictiers and 
Agincourt, to compulsory service was absolute ; the right 
of the State now is limited. 


6724. So is your Militia Ballot ?—Yes. 


6725, I ask in what respect do you think the Militia 
Ballot for Home Defence preferable to compelling every 
citizen at the age of twenty to undergo a military training 
that makes him qualified to take his share in the nation’s 
defence ?—TI should not go that length. I was saying to 
some Minister the other day that I should go for come 
pulsory training in schools, 


6726. I did not hear th» first part of your evidence, but 
I think I heard you say that you did not oppose universal 
compulsory service for this purpose, but that for some 
reason you thought the ballot was preferable 7—Yes. 


6727: My question is, on what grounds do you think 
the ballot preferable ?—I have ha:l a correspondence with 
@ witness you are to have, Mr. Shee, who took the ground 
in his correspondence with me that the ballot was in- 
vidious, it was unfair, that there ought not to be one man 
struck, but that everybody ought to serve. My answer 
was, supposing a regiment had committed some crime, 
and they were all condemned to be shot, and, instead of 
being shot, were allowed to be decimated, would they 
consider that a hardship and unfair ? 


6728. You regard a military training as a hardship, 
from which you must let them all off if you can *—No, I 
do not; it is Mr. Shee who probably will tell you so when 
he comes here, whenever he does. That is the answer to 
that; the ballot is an alleviation of the duty which every 
Englishman was born to, which is to erve his country if 

equired. ‘ 


6729. Mr. Shee says it is an Englishman’s first duty 7— 
I know; but I say if you can get what you want without 
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making it hard on him, why should you not? 1 cannot 
see the reason of it, the logic of it, or anything else. 


6730. There is one other question I should like to ask 
you. You did not want the ballot; you wanted that no 
man taken by ballot would be liable to be sent abroad 
in case of war ?—Except with his good will. 


6731. But you were willing to let the whole battalion 
volunteer to go abroad ?—I think it would be better. 


6732. This is the question I want to put to you. Do 
not you think that if you allow a battalion to volunteer 
to go abroad as a body you thereby put a great pressure 
on the individual in the battalion who has been by ballot 
brought into the battalion, who is not compelled by law 
to go abroad, but who, being in the battalion, might find 
it very invidious to say, “I do not care about going 
abroad; I did not undertake that.” You are putting 
pressure on him, are you not ?—But I think you forget 
that there is nothing at all new about that, it is the 
existing law at the present time. If a regiment volunteers 
now for foreign service (they cannot be sent forcibly) 
some individuals might not wish it; they are in that 
position now. I make no alteration. Only you would 
have that body—which is what Lord Norreys, now Lord 
Abingdon, wished, always to bave that body to rely 
upon, instead of waiting till war does come, and then 
saying, will you volunteer to go abroad ? 


6733. You do not think it does affect the will of the 
individual ?—But that is the case now, and must be in 
every regiment. 

6734. I am aware of that.—No doubt there will be 
some who dislike it. 


6735. The reason I ask you the question is because it 
appears to me that you have made two statements which 
are not quite consistent. You would have no men 
brought by ballot into conditions which would mnder 
them liable to be sent abroad; that is one thing ?—Yes. 


6736. The second thing is that you would have the 
men liable by ballot to get into a battalion which may be 
asked as a body to volunteer to go abroad ?—It is the 
same now. There are many men now who volunteer ‘or 
home service, and do not want to go abroad any more 
than the balloted men would; but the regiment goes 
and they go. There is no change, except that the one is 
put in by force and the other goes voluntarily to take his 
chance. 


6737. You think the Militia Ballot would act as a power- 
ful lever to bring men into the Volunteer Force ?—Of 
course it would. It brought in 300,000 or 400,000 men 
in 1803, with a population of 11,000,000. 


6738. Then I should like to point out, that supposing 
that. to be the case, inasmuch as the time the Volunteer 
gives to his military training is smaller than that given by 
the Militiaman, I take it you would admit that to bea 
Volunteer is a less burdensome form of fulfilling the 
obligation than to be a Militiaman ?—That is why it is 
open for them, which I do not mind, at the ballot to 
become Volunteers with a less hard life, and possibly less 
hard duties than the other. Our whole system rests upon 
it. 

6739. If you adopt that principle, then the Volunteer 
is rather a privileged person; by volunteering he has 
got out of his liability to become a Militiaman. Therefore, 
I take it, your principle rests on the belief that the ballot 
would put a premium on volunteering ?—It is not my 
principle. It is the principle of your Act which lies on 
your table there, or on the table of the House of Commons 
and the House of Lords, and is annually suspended ; it 
is not mine, it is merely an application. 

6740. Let us say, then, the principle of the Act. I am 
not objecting to that, I am trying to bring out a point 
that I will come to in a moment. You think that if this 
system were adopted the Volunteer would be in a position 
of some advantage ; it would be a position sought after 
to be a Volunteer; there would be a keen rush to be 
Volunteers ?—Of course, it would be so. 


6741. Therefore, we should require some principle by 
which to select from the many who would wish to be 
Volunteers those whom it would b: practicable to take 7— 
As to that, I always say that all I ask is that the existing 
law should be put in force, the constitutional law which 
is a century old and more, but put in force in the most 
moditied form possible ; and that modified form is that, 
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instead of everybody in the nation being balloted for from 
twenty years of age to forty-five, they should only ballot 
for a man once in his life, when he is twenty. I do not 
think you can find a nation, a country, with less than 
that, and it is treason not to do so, I hold. 

6742. The question that I was going to ask you is this. 
Supposing that there is this rush into the Volunteer Force, 
and we have to selvct persons for the Volunteer Force, 
upon what principle would you wish that selection to be 
made? I will assum> that you have the Militia Ballot 
in force, and that for a particular Volunteer battalion in 
which there are thirty vacancies for fresh privates you 
have 300 men applying to be privates. It is evident that 
there will be no room for all the 300 ?—Then make more 


regiments. 

6743. There are two plans. You might make more 
regiments; but you might say, We have got the Volunteer 
establishment which we do not propose to enlarge ?—But 
you will enlarge it. I am assuming that instead of having 
200,000 men you would have a million provided you had 
arms for them. 

6744. (Chairman.) Would the country provide rifles 
for the million ?—That is just the question ; they are not 
gifts. They ought to have a store. 

6745. I meant for the whole expense which must 
necessarily follow ?—No. Then you would make them 
pay for their ranges and a hundred things that we all did 
when we began. 

6746. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Would you approve 
of having an educational test to allow a man to be a 
Volunteer? Would you approve of saying, well, in order 
to escape the ballot by being a Volunteer you must give 
proof of some kind of education ?—I thought we were all 
highly technically educated now to any extent. 

6747. That is not a point that you have gone into ?— 
y do not think I have: I should say, no. 

6748. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Would your Lordship pro- 
pose to limit the ballot to a fixed establishment of Militia ? 
—Yes, I should think so, to the establishment that the 
Act says and to the Reserve, 60,000 Reserve. 

6749. But supposing that there was not this great rush 
to the Volunteers and that the Volunteers were not up to 
their establishment strength, would you not propose to 
have the Militia Ballot to fill up the deficiency, that is to 
say, to increase the establishment of Militia so as to make 
up the deficiency in the Volunteers ?—That is assuming 
a thing which would not be ; you have all history against 
that, all the early history of last century. 

6750. But supposing there was a deficiency ?—I cannot 
suppose what is an impossibility. 

6751. (Sir Ralph Knox.) I simply wish to ask a ques- 
tion as regards that reference which you made to various 
civic and commercial authorities as to the willingness of 
the country to accept such a system, can you tell us 
whether all the authorities applied to answered ?—No, 
they did not answer. I cannot tell you the number. I 
could get it for you.* 

6752. But I think it would be very useful for us to 

know what the result of your inquiries was ; could you let 
us have the total number sent out, the total number 
who replied, and the total number who formed the 75 
and 66 per cent. that you mentioned ?—I have no doubt 
I can. 
6753. What was the date ?—1900 ; it was sent out to all 
these people promiscuously. As you know, not answer- 
ing is not a sign that you do not care about a thing, but 
people are very indifferent to that sort of thing, and 
very often do not answer. 

6754. But I think it would be useful if we knew those 
particulars and also the numbers of those who were 
indifferent ?—Certainly. 

6755. Generally from your inquiries and consultations 
on this subject, do you think that the objection, assuming 
it to exist, would be mainly on the part of the young men 


* Lord Wemyss informed me verbally, subsequently to 
his examination on 28th October, that, so far as could now 
be ascertained, the number of circulars sent out was about 
400, and the number returned, over 200. The percentages 
quoted in answer 6697 are based on the number returned. 

H. W. W. McAnally (Secretary). 
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who are in this country or on the part of the employers ?— Colonel The 
I made no inquiries except those, and having spoken every i Hom: The 
art of 


where, in Westminster Hall (perhaps you were there), at 
Leeds, my own county, and everywhere. But the most 
pointed thing was this. Here are three speeches on Army 
facts; and one was spoken entirely to working men at 
Shaftesbury Park where they build their own houses, 
ate meeting there I talked to them about Army matters, 
and I gave them the whole story about the Voluntecrs 
and the Army and the necessity of a ballot for the Militia, 
and the result was, from an audience mostly of working 


Wemyss. 


28 Oct. 1903 


men who had built their own houses on the Shaftesbury . 


so-called Park, that they all endorsed my views that I 
have ventured humbly to give you here as regards the 
Militia Ballot, and what I said was reccived with loud 
cheers by these working men, and I have never yet heard a 
“No” to this proposal, and yet you have your public 
men in Parliament and everywhere else getting up and 
saying that this nation is so dead to everything, patriotism 
and everything else, that they repudiate an obligation 
which their fathers had before them, which has been exist- 
ing for all time and is the basis of your whole military 
constitution. 

6756. In what you have just stated you rather point 
to the fact that so far as the working man is concerned 
he would not have any objection to compulsory service 
of this kind ?~I do not think he would, but I do not care 
if he has. 

6757. But still we must consult the opinion of the 
country upon a matter of this kind, because it is for them 
to decide ?.~No, I differ. I think here is the law; it is a 
law that was thought necessary for the public safety. I 
say it is the duty of the authorities to enforce it, and I am 
perfectly certain that if they did the House of Commons 


dare not say no. 

6758. But your Lordship has stated that the present 
system considerably moditied is what you would urge ?— 
I am not proposing a modification. 

6759. I thought I gathered so from your statement 
here ?—No, it is the Government Bill. 

6760. But that is a moditication ?—No, not as to ages. 


6761. Not as to ages. But there is a modification, 
and what you suggest is not a general liability, but that 
once in a man’s life he shall be liable ?—Yes, with the 
power that the State shall still hold in some great and 
never-to-be-expected national crisis. 

6762, But that is a moditication ?~Yes, but I only 
ask for it when he is twenty. And another very good 
reason for that is that he is not a voter when he is twenty. 

6763. But that is a modification of the present law, 
is it not ?—Yes, that is a moditication of the present law. 


6764. But that modification could only be introduced 
by Act of Parliament ?—Clearly. 

6765. And that Act of Parliament could only be passed 
with the sanction of the House of Commons and of the 


House of Lords ?—Yes. 

6766. Therefore, to come to my point, you cannot pass 
an Act of this kind without the sanction of the people ?— 
Certainly, of their representatives. 

6767. Quite so, the people as represented by the House 
of Commons and the House of Lords ?—\ces ; but, as I say, 
I have never known any money which has been asked, or 
anything necessary for the safety of the country, which 
has been refused by Parliament in sixty odd years. I came 


to Parliament in 1841. 

6768. But you gather generally, supposing this were 
proposed, that upon the part of those upon whom it would 
fall most heavily there would be no great objection ?—I 


cannot tell. I do not pretend to tell. I give you these 


data. 

6769. But you had your mecting at Shaftesbury Park, 
consisting of the very men upon whom you would wish to 
enforce it ?—You may make your deductions from the 
facts I give you, and the facts I give you are these, which 
I will supplement by stating so far as I can the numbers, 
and by saying that wherev have spoken in favour of it 
I have received no word of hostility—quite the contrary. 


6770. Have you ever heard any objection raised by 
employers as to the difficulty of letting their men away to 
attend continuous drills and so forth ?—No, I never have, 
but I know, which is a very important thing, that in old 
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days I used to know Sir Joseph Whitworth very well, in 
1851, and he said: “ Drill is everything for the working 
man. I would give ls. 6d. a week more wages to a man 
who has been drilled than to a man who has not.” 


6771. (Lord Grenfell.) Our best recruiting ground for 
the Army is the Militia. When you have raised your men 
by ballot, would you still allow your men to go on to the 
Army ?—That is a big question for the authorities to settle. 
To go individually do you mean ? 


6772. I mean individually as. we do now ?—I would 


‘rather keep them, as the one is raised voluntarily and the 


other compulsorily, in the Militia and Volunteer as regi- 
ments than as individuals. 


6773. I meant to go as recruits from the Militia ?—Yes, 
as individuals. 


6774. It is the usual course, Ido not mean on foreign 
service, for them to go to a regiment individually as 
recruits ?—They may or may not; that is a mere matter 
of detail of what is found worth while. But let us get a 
foundation ; you may build all sorts of things on it, but 
here we are absolutely without a foundation. I have 
brought a case before the House of Lords, which I heard 
of through a nephew of mine, the Head of the Police in 
Staffordshire, where a youth of thirteen had enlisted 
and deserted from six regiments, and therefore was borne 
as six men on the Military Estimates. And the other 
day I noticed that a lad of fifteen had been had up for 
desertion. 


6775. (Chairman.) Have you paid much attention to 
the question of the difficulty that might arise as 
between the Militia and the Volunteers? You con- 
template a very large army of Volunteers owing to the fact 
that by joining that arm they will escape compulsory 
service ?—That is what they did in 1803, and they 
would probably do the same in 1903. 


6776. Would that mean that the Volunteers would be 
composed of the better class of men eager to avoid service 
and of the keener spirits, and the Militia therefore would be 
a force somewhat looked down upon in the country ?— 
There would be fewer to ballot from. 

6777. According to your belief there would be very 
many fewer to ballot from ?—The more Volunteers the 
fewer there are to ballot from for the Militia. 


6778. There would be very few left indeed to ballot 
from ?—I.do not think that, any more than there were 
in 1803. And there would be no substitutes ; substitutes 
would ruin the whole thing—£40 given for a substitute 
and £100 in some cases. I would stop all that. 

6779. I think that many of us here feel that it is simple 
enough to conceive of a system of compulsion and of a vo- 
luntary system, but that it becomes a very difficult problem 
when you are going to combine the two into one system for 
the same object in the same country ?—My only view of 
the problem is that it is a problem that was solved in 1803, 
which all the authorities from Lord Sidmouth down— 
Duke of Wellington, 1852; Sir James Graham’s Com- 
mittee on Army Organisation, 1860; Recruiting Com- 
mission, 1867 ; Lord Dalhousie, 1867 ; Lord Longford, 1867 ; 
Sir James Scarlett, 1870; Colonel Anson,V.C., 1870: Sic 


His Grace The DcKE oF WELLINGTON, 


6786. (Chairman.) You are President of the National 
Service League ?—Yes. 

6787. And the object of the League is to promote the 
legislative adoption of compulsory naval and military 
training for national defence ?—Yes. 


6788. The League has been in existence since February, 
1902 ?—Yes. 

6789. And with regard to the Paper handed in to us I 
understand your secretary, Mr. Shee, will give more detail ? 
—Yes, he has the details more at his fingers ends than I 
have. 


6790. Is there any point that you would like to put 
before us?—I do not think there is any special 
point. Our principles have been set forth in the literature 
which we distributed, of which I shall be very glad to 
supply copies to the Commission. In the League of which 
I am President we set great store upon this training being 
universal, as being more fair and less likely to afford any- 
thing like a fecling of grievance. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS: 


W. Mansfield, 1871; Mr. Cardwell, 1871 ; Lord Lansdowne 
1901—think is solvable, and that it ought to be 
and that your military system does rest and ought to be 
rested upon it, and it should not be annually suspended. 
I do not pretend to know anything about this. I simply 
go on the opinions of all these great authorities, Commis. 
sions and Committees, that a strong Militia is the basis of 
everything. 

6780. And that it therefore helps you to promote the 
voluntary system ?—Yes, it makes it efficient. Here you 
have to beg and pray and go on your knees to the Volun- 
teers to go and do this; and, as I said before, I venture 
to differ from Lord Roberta. I think a large force 
sufficiently trained to be able when the time comes to put 
in what extra is required is the right thing to have; it is 
nearer a national force. With all the other nations it is an 
armed nation. Ours would only be a fraction of it, but 
still a large fraction. And one thing I should like to say 
very strongly about the Volunteers—I think it was the 
greatest mistake in the world to let Volunteers, as Volun- 
teers, go out to South Africa, because you then established 
in Volunteer regiments two classes of Volunteers, the “go 
and fights ” and the “‘ stay-at-homes.” If a man wanted 
to go to South Africa or anywhere else he should resign his 
position in the Volunteer Force and gojinto another special 
force, or foreign going force. You have always two types 
of Volunteers: you have those whose circumstances and 
position enable them when need be to go on foreign service, 
and those who cannot, and it should be nothing to the dis- 
credit of those who cannot if they do not. But I think it 
is the ruin of the thing to do what they did. 

6781. In the work of Home Defence, what difference 
would you expect in the duties to be discharged by the 
Militia and those to be discharged by the Volunteers? In 
what way would the duties to be undertaken by the Militia 
differ from those to be undertaken by Volunteers in the 
work of Home Defence ?—The Militia would be more like 
the Regular Army; they would live in barracks and in 
camps and serve continuously for a certain time. The 
Volunteers only serve sufficiently to bring them up to 
the standard of efficiency that is fixed. 


6782. For instance, would you imagine the one to form 
mobile army and the other only to do garrison work !— 
One is specially only for Home Defence ; the other is for 
foreign service if they choose to volunteer for it. That is 
the difference between the two. 


6783. But I imagine in the case of an invasion you would 
not wish them to volunteer for foreign service, but on the 
contrary wish them to stay in England ?—I am all for their 
staying in England ; they are all for Home Defence. 

6784. But would you expect the Volunteers and Militia, 
having had two different kinds of training, to be working 
together, or do you imagine the Militia to be a Field Army 
and the Volunteers to be for garrisoning arsenals, and so 
forth ?—You could easily get Volunteers trained enough to 
work with Militia or with the Regular troops. 

6785, You would imagine both taking the field ?—Yes, 
and if you have the ballot for the Militia and the Militia 
raised in that way you can put what standard of efficiency 
you require, and the others will have to come up to it. 


K.G., G.C.V.O., called; and Examined. 


6791. Might I ask if that is because you think it is more 
likely to be adopted by the country in that form, or from an 
abstract sense of justice ?—You then would have a larger 
number of men to draw upon if necessary. There 
are two advantages in it. We also wish to make a great 
point that this is not an entirely military movement, but 
that it would also help very much to provide a Reserve 
for the Navy, in case of its adoption. We fully grasp the 
necessity for a Naval Reserve being of the highest 
importance. 


6792. It is for you to decide whether you or Mr. Shce 
will proceed ?—I think Mr. Shee would be able to give more 
detailed information upon the subject. 


6793. We have from you the general object of the ex- 
istence of the League, and the general aim which you are 
trying to induce the country to come up to ?—Quite so. 


6794. Are there any other points that you wish specially 
yourself to put before us ?—Only that I hope that the 
principles will be considered by this Commission. I think 
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it is the best chance we have of our principles being brought 
before the public, and if the Commission will carefully 
consider what our principles are we hope it may lead to 


some result, 

6795. But do you say that your principle is essentially 
an assertion of the advisability of universal compulsion, or 
that you mould welcome anything that tends to bring the 
point forward even in a more limited way ?—We consider 
that universal compulsion would be the most desirable. 


6796. (Lord Grenfell.) Could it be carried out at public 
schools ?—It could be certainly, and it is already adopted 
at Wellington College; they have already adopted the 
system of compulsory drill for all, apart from merely the 
Rifle Corps. 

6797. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) You take this 
up more as a question of national importance than as 


anything else ?—Yes. 

6798. Imperfal importance ?—Yea, quite so. 

6799. (Sir Ralph Knox.) It is proposed by your 
Association that all should be drilled, that is to say go 
through a certain amount of drill; is it desired that all 
should be drilled in the same way exactly and at the same 
period of life ?—-Our principles are that all the boys should 
be drilled at school, physical drill, not merely military 
drill, but to improve their physical qualities, and then 
that at a certain age men should all undergo, a military 
training for the limited period which we have set forth, but 
that those who would be more suitable for the Navy should 
be trained as a Reserve to the Navy, not all trained for 
the military service. 

6800. But what I wanted to get at is this. Supposing 
that many young men at a public school learn a consider- 
able amount of drill and military exercises, and also learn 
how to shoot and so forth, would you require that those 
who had obtained that amount of skill and knowledge 
should go through the same training at an advanced age, 
say twenty or twenty-one, also in addition to that ?—Our 
opinion is that they shall all go through it, except those 
joining some branch of the Auxiliary Forces in which the 
standard of training should be higher than at present, 
that a man should not get off because he has done a certain 
amount of drill. for instance, as a volunteer in a public 
school. 

6801. That he should subsequently, supposing that he 
has had an early training in drill and musketry, go 
through a certain period of military service, or naval 
service ?—Quite so. I think it would be advisable at any 


rate. 
6802. (Lord Grenfell.) But if he were to satisfy as to 
his capacity, that he was a first class shot say, and had 


drilled for a certain period, would you still require him to 
go through this ?—I think it would be advisable ; because, if 
not, there you come to exemptions, which would be liable to 
cause trouble. If he belonged to the Auxiliary Forces one 
would not see the necessity for it, if he actually belonged 
to them ; but, if he did not belong to them, I should think 
it would certainly be advisable. 

6803. (Sir Ralph Knox.) If the period of training was 
considerable, say as much as a year, is it proposed that the 
Force should be paid ?—It is proposed that the Force 
should be paid while under training ; but we do not pro- 
pose that the training should be for so long a period as 


that. 

6804. What period do you propose for training ?—It is 
for those to carry it out who estaolish it ; but we think, for 
a minimum, two months’ training in camp under canvas 
for the first year, fourteen days training the second and 
third and fourth years. The idea is that the Swiss system 
is the one giving the best model for a service of this kind, 
and I believe Mr. Shee will be able to give you the exact 
figures, but I believe they do something rather less than 
that. Then they all do it; there are no exemptions. 


6805. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) There is only one question 
I should like to ask your Grace. You have, I believe, 
belonging to the League representatives of many different 
classes of opinion ?—Yes, we have a great number. 


6806. Civilians and soldiers and sailors ?—Yes, quite 


80. 
6807. And some of the sailors are men of position and of 


experience ?—Yes. There are many of all shades of 


opinion. 

6808. The reason why I am asking you this you will see 
in a minute. Your proposals are based, I understand, on 
the assumption that the risk of invasion of this country 
is a serious one ?—Quito so. 

6809. That contingencies might arise, in the absence of 
our Regular Forces, and possibly certain things happening 
to the Navy, in which the danger of invasion would be real 
and grave ?—That is so. 

6810. And that is the view of the League as a whole, 
and not of any special portion of it. It is the view of the 
League as a whole, which embraces among its members 
a good many naval ofticers of experience ?—Yes. 

6811. (Chairman.) Any further point that you want 
to put before us you think Mr. Shee can give us ?—Yea, 
Mr. Shee will be able to give you the figures better than I 


have been able to do. 


Mr. Georce F. Sues, called; and Examined. 


6812. (Chairman.) You are the Secretary of the 
National Service League ?—I am. 

6813. We have had from the Duke of Wellington, who 
is the President, the general object for which the League 
exists, and we have before us a paper* which you have 
kindly handed in, which is somewhat too long to go 
through in absolute detail. I propose, therefore, to ask 
you a few questions, and then leave it to the Commis- 
sioners to ask any further questions they may wish, in 
order to elicit any points in their minds. The paper deals 
with the subject of defence on broad lines, including the 
Navy as well as the Army. The reference to the Commis- 
sion, you are aware, is confined to defence as regards the 
Militia and Volunteers, the other forces coming in only 
incidentally ; but on the question of invasion they cannot 
be absent, of course, from our minds. I gather that the 
following points may be considered to be the conclusions 
at which your League have arrived : first, that in a serious 
war the country would have been denuded of regular 
troops, and its defence would rest on the auxiliary forces ? 
—That is so. 

6814. And that an invasion of 150,000 picked troops 
must be regarded as a possibility That is so. 

6815. Can you state at all why you arrived at 150,000, 
more than any other figure ?—One reason is because that 


number has been mentioned by one or two foreign officers 
who have written on the subject; one, Commandant 


* See Appendix XI. 


Marga, thought that 200,000 would probably be needed, 
but more recent writers have taken 150,000 as the pro- 
bable number which would be sufficient for the purpose, 
and would also be most easily put on board ship, and 


transported. 

6816. AndI gather that your League have come to the 
conclusion, the reason for which I own I should like you to 
explain, that the presence on these shores of this force 
might very likely be the tirst signal of danger ?—That is 


80. 
6817. But probably if there were a large force invading 
the country there would be a good many signs of that 
invasion. Why have you come to that conclusion ?— 
There are two grounds on which that conclusion might, I 
think, be supported. The first is that which General Sir 
Frederick Maurice has shown in his “‘ Hostilitics without 
Declaration of War,” namely, that so far from its being 
the rule that war is declared, and ‘hat there is even 
any preceding uneasiness prevailing, 1t has occurred in 
the majority of cases for the last 170 years that acts of 
war have taken place without any warning whatever 
having been given; and that, in such a hazardous under- 
taking as an invasion of England, it is probable that a 
foreign Power would use those precedents to the utmost, 
and would not scruple to act directly they felt that they 
had an opportunity, provided there were reasons for 
acting in a hostile manner at all. Tae second reason why 
we think that such a thing could take place absolutely 
—ie. apart from its probability—is, as Mr. Spenser 
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Wilkinson has clearly shown in his ‘‘ The Voluntecrs and 
the National Defence,” that it is not necessary, in the case 
of either France or Germany, for the Reserves to be 
called upon. There are always a vast number of men 
under arms—there are between 550,000 and 600,000 men 
actually with the colours at any time—and therefore a 
force could be got together, and even marched to the coast. 
and possibly even put on board ship, without any great 
perturbation of the ordinary arrangements; and, without 
drawing very much attention, they could be sent forward 
in small drafts. Troops are being always moved in large 
bodies in France and Germany at times of manceuvres, 
and other times; and, probably, at such times as when 
the autumn manceuvres were impending, and the 
troops all ready for immediate action, such troops could 
be got together by the feint of having manceuvres on the 
shore most convenient for the purposes of embarkation. 
Then it seems to be ascertained that there is always on 
the coasts of France and Germany more than sufficient 
shipping to put on board 150,000 men, with the whole 
of the ammunition, train, and so on, necessary for effective 
cation ; and, of course, those manceuvres are constantly 
being practised both in Germany and France. I think 
T am right in saying that in Germany part.cular atten- 
tion has been directed in recent years to practising the 
quick and unhampered embarkinz and disembarking of 
troops in large masses. Therefore the reasons which 
would support the view alluded to are, on the one hand, 
the general reason that hostile measures have been taken 
on several important occasions without any previous 
declaration of war, and, secondly, that there are special 
facilities for doing so in the case of those two countries, 
and, in fact, others, but particularly, perhaps, France and 
Germany, which are more likely to be had in view in 
this case. I may also add—though perhaps it wiil not 
have much weight with this Commission—that I have 
discussed these matters at one time and another with 
many eminent and distinguished officers, both in France 
and Germany, and also in Italy and Austria, and none 
of them have expressed any hesitation in saying that, if 
there were any possibility of going to war with England, 
such a course as that would inevitably be followed. That 
is the impression I have gathered from many conversations 
on the subject. 


6818. When we are considering the question of a 
sudden invasion of the country denuded of regular troops, 
we not only consider the possibility of the enemy coming 
without warning, but we have, of course, to consider the 
time that it would take to denude the country of troops ? 
—Yes, that is so. 


6819. Isuppose that your League could hardly imagine 
a moment at which the country would be denuded and an 
invasion take place, the country being wholly unprepared 
for that contingency ?—I do not quite catch your Grace’s 
point. 

6820. I mean that the denuding of the country of the 
regular Army must take some time ?—Yes, it would, cer- 
tainly. 

6821. My point is as to what period of time the auxili- 
ary forces would have to prepare. You suggest that the 
invader would give them very little time ?—Yes. My 
point there, and our point in the League there, would. I 
think, be to illustrate the danger of the situation from the 
case of the South African war. There, in the course of a 
year, the country practically was denuded of regular 
troops, and for a very much further period that denuda- 
tion still existed. Yet there was ample time for the 
auxiliary forces such as existed, for the forces for Home 
Defence, in fact. to be thoroughly organised for defensive 
warfare. On the other hand, we were not attacked in 
that time, of course; but I think that one of the things 
that the League would consider would be just a case 
of that kind, when, in the course of a great war, say for 
the defence of India, or any other purpose, the country 
was denuded of regular troops, and another country 
were to take advantage of that denudation, and, without 
any previous hostilities existingbetwecn the two countries, 
were to take the opportunity to strike a blow which, in 
their idea, would be successful, and would wring from us 
conditions which would be terrible to our prestige and 
position, I think it should be pointed out that the 
situation in the South African war was such as could 
have led to such a state of things. 


6322. Does your League have in mind a complete re- 
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organisation of the whole system of national defence, or 
do you regard the Militia and Volunteers as practical fac- 
tors which would continue, but would require some 
alteration 1—That is of course a question which would in 
the end have to be decided by the Government or the 
Commission which would take up this matter; but I 
think the position might be stated in this way. We think 
that the principle of universal training for home defence— 
universal obligation incumbent upon every man—is at the 
root of any thorough reorganisation, and any thorough 
organisation, of the forces for Home Defence; and 
primd facie I think we should not say that the Militia and 
Volunteers need be interfered with, as forces, at all. We 
would say, let us be sure, however it may be arrived at, 
that every man in England who is physically capable 
shall have been through the minimum of training, en- 
abling him to take kis place as an efficient defender of his 
country in the day of need. Whether he should do that 
as a Militiaman or a Volunteer or as a member of the Force 
that we have in view, we would regard as rather a side issue. 


6823, What is the force which you have in view; that 
is what I want to get at ?—I mean that whether the 
Militia and Volunteers should be retained as a separate 
force, or whether it would be sufficient for a man to do his 
training in those two forces, or whether he should go 
through the training we propose, is I think a side issue 
with us. But in order to be quite clear on the subject, 
we do, as your Grace will see on the programme, urge and 
make it a root principle that those who belong to the 
auxiliary forces should go through a training not less than 
we put forward as, in our opinion, the minimum for qualify- 
ing a man to come forward usefully in defence of his 
country. That is the point. Therefore it would be possible 
that there would be- a force which you might call the 
National Militia on these lines, and there might be the 
Militia and the Volunteers; but the Volunteers in our 
view should undergo a training not less than we propose. 
That is, I think, the essence of our view. 


6824. Then have you considered the question of cost: 
do you imagine that the country would have to face a very 
large outlay if your scheme were matured ?—I have con- 
sidered that matter very carefully, and I have here a 
memorandum on the subject which perhaps I may be 
allowed to hand in, if your Grace would care to ‘ee it. 


6825. If you please ?—There is one on the cost and one 
on the numbers available (handing in the same)* from which 
it will be seen that we apprehend that under any such 
system there would be a reduction in expenditure on the 
Military Forces altogether ; that there would be not an 
increase, but a reduction. 

6826. The whole result then would work out to that ?— 
Yes, the whole result would work out to that as I have 
shown in that paper ; that is on the assumption that the 
physical standard for the Army remains something like 
what it isat present. But, if it were raised, as we hope it 
would be, and therefore the physical standard of the forces 
were raised all round, the numbers would be greatly re- 
duced, and of course the cost would be less. 

6827. Then you imagine the whole manhood of the 
country trained up to a certain point, and from that body 
so trained do you imagine that the Army, the Militia and 
the Volunteers are all to be supplied with their men ; or § 
it only when the Regular Army has been obtained 
by voluntary cnlistment that you are to go 
the rest of the country and compel them ?—It 
is more the latter idea ; but that is a question that we 
have not fully gone into. I may say that 1 have had @ 
good deal of correspondence with leading Volunteers and 
leading members of the Militia and other forces on the 
subject, and in the view of some the idea is that this scheme 
should be made the ground-work of a general training, and 
that then members who have qualiticd themselves excep 
tionally well in the first year of their training should be 
allowed, as a privilege to enter the Volunteers, in whieh 
the training would te much on the same lines as st 
present, but that there would, of course, be the crucial dif- 
ference that you could oblige men to reach the standard. 
instead of finding them melt under your hands if you asked 
more than they felt able to give. That is one idea. The 
other idea is more as your Grace hinted in your last sen- 
tence—that this force would exist. and that everybody 
would be compelled either to go into this force, into the 
Militia, or into the Volunteers, and therefore the three 
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forces might be considered as co- xisting. On the other 6833. (Chairman.) Will yon tell us again exactly jr. George 
the length of time you propose ?—The suggestion” #. Shee, 
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> practical hard there is also the idea that this force might coalesce 

Duin a with the Militia as it stands at present, and therefore there is that in the first year there should be two months’ = -—-— 
training. 98 Cet. 1103. 
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would only be two forces, the Militia and the Volunteers. 
But on all those subjects we would naturally leave the 


6834. At what age would that be ?—Between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-two ; that is to say, that a youth 
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ie ii hee mmLOvory. detail. Our root principle os that thers shouts be would have the choice of taking it at eighteen, or he could 

a an obligation on every man—that you shoul ableito put off his service till his twenty-second year if he liked, 
and therefore he would have ample scope for getting 


lay your hands on the best manhood of the country, and 
train them for the purpose, and that you can always di- 
minish the numbers if you find them too great, by raising 
the standard of physique. 

6828. But then by raising the standard of physique you 
suggest the idea that you would not wish them all to be 
absolutely drilled. Would it meet your point if everybody 
came forward to the ballot, and that then those who were 
selected were drilled, and the others not. First of all, let 
me ask what is your fecling with regard to the 


through examinations, supposing the two months’ train- 
ing were to interfere with that, or were supposed to 
interfere with it. At any rate in his first year, 
whenever it began, he would go through two munt'ss’ 
training, in the second year he would go through fourteen 
days’ training, in the third year fourteen days’ training. and 
in the fourth year fourteen days’ training. That is the 
actual length ; it comes to 102 days in all. 

6835. One hundred and two days in four years ?—One 


bed dea 
rot the Bie Militia ballot ; to what extent would the enforcement of hundred z 
et asule that meet your points ?—I think the feeling of the League 74 and two days in four years. 
would be that the Militia ballot would be a most unfortu- 6836. (Lord Grenfell.) How do you propose to carry out 
the training; is there a definite scheme for drilling and 


nate application of a great principle ; that it would produco 
the numbers evidently, but that it would entail hardship 
and unfairness, because it would simply mean that the lot 
would fall on one man—that one would get off while another 
would have to serve, and therefore you would have the 
disadvantage of compulsion without, as it seems to us, any 
of the advantages, except in the actual numbers produced. 
Therefore it would arouse so much discontent and ill 
feeling by the unfairness of its incidence that it would pro- 
bably lead to the abolition of the Militia ballot itself, and 
we should find ourselves worse off than we were before. 
I may say that I have had an opportunity of discussing 
this question with men of every class, and especially with 
working men, and I have nearly always found that they 
are perfectly ready for the principle of manhood training— 
universal service—but that their one dread is that, either 
by the Militia ballot, or by some such means, there might 
be an opportunity of making them do the work while the 
well-to-do escaped. That was the case, of course, under 
the old Militia Ballot Act in 1803 and 1805, when substi- 
tution was allowed. I presume that in the Militia Ballot 
Act of to-day substitution would not be allowed ; but we 
fear that probably means would be found to get round that 
principle, and substitution would actually take place; 
and, in any case, an element of unfairness would exist, 
which we think would destroy the advantages of tho 
principle of universal obligation. 

6829. Do you know at all what employers of labour 
think ?—There again I may say that I have discussed 
the matter with many employers of labour, and I think 
their objection would come much in the same way, just 
as they object in certain cases with regard to the Volun- 
teers now. A patriotic employer, who has many Volun- 
teers in his employ, is at an absolute disadvantage side by 
side with an unpatriotic employer who refuses to have men 
who are in the Volunteers, or will not let them go out to 
training, which is the same thing. I was talking the other 
day to a very large manufacturer in the North of England, 
who said that if the Militia ballot were to come in force, 
he would first of all never know which men were to be called, 
or how many, and he would be altogether in a much worse 
Position than if he knew that certain men, because of their 
age and physical qualifications, would certainly be called 
upon at certain times; that then he would make his prepara- 
tions in advance for an absolutely certain eventuality, just 
as he would make his preparations in advance for dining or 
sleeping ; whereas the other arrangement would introduce 
an element of uncertainty which would be very detri- 
mental to his interest, and he might find himself, through 
that arrangement, at a great disadvantage, or a great 
advantage, in comparison with his competitors in the same 
trade. 

6830. Then both employers and workmen would like 
that all those in the same position as themselves should be 
equally affected whatever was done ?—Yes. 

6831, And that uncertainty should be removed ?—That 
is the impression that I have gained. 

6832. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) I do not quite 
understand what standard of efficiency you set up ?—The 
standard of efficiency, I presume, can only be indicated by 
the length of training given, and therefore I suppose you 
would say that the standard would be that which would be 
attained under sound training for the length of time we 
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training, or is that left to be settled hereafter?—That is left 
to the organisation of experts later. The only idea put 
prominently forward in our programme is that, if possible, 
barracks should be avoided, that the training should take 
place in camps of exercise, or in billets, so as to avuid the 
barrack training which seems to present a formidable 
obstacle in the minds of the British public as a whole. 
This arrangement would of course alo avoid a very 
large expenditure for the country. 

6837. Would they drill in their own clothes, or do you 
propose to give them any uniform ?—That is a subject 
that has not come up ; but, if I might express my personal 
opinion, I see no reason why they should have uniforms. 

6838. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) It would make 
it feel rather more real, would it not ?—It would make it 
feel rather more real if they had uniforms—something 
very simple like the Swiss. 

6839. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) Is the cost of the clothing 
included in your calculations of the cost ?—Yes, it is. 

I do 


6840. You have allowed for clothing ?—I have. 
not pretend that it would be an absolutely accurate 
estimate, but at any rate I have allowed so amply that I 
have given it on this basis: that while the Swiss soldier, 
including the cost of fortifications, staff, ammunition, trans- 
port, and everything in fact in any way connected with the 
army, costs on an average £5 10s. or £5 per head, our men 
under our scheme would cost about £8 per head ; so that I 
have allowed a difference of £3 per man, as against the 
Swiss soldier, who of course has a longer training than we 
propose ; his training is about 135 days in the Infantry, 
and what we propose is about 102 days. 

6841. What is the additional sum intended to cover; 
have you anything definite in your mind ?—The addi- 
tional sum on the present estimates, do you mean ? 

6842. No; the difference between the £5 for a Swiss 
man and £8 for an Englishman ?—The difference, we take 
it, would simply be to allow for the greatly increased ccst 
of training in England, and for the better comforts that 
the Englishman always expects under those conditions. 

6843. In your calculation is the number, or establish- 
ment, of the Regular Army affected ?—Yes it is; that is 
perhaps rather an important point in our prcgramme, 
and in our views. We believe that if you had a really 
sound basis for Home Defence in an Army or 
Militia of the kind we have in view, a considerable 
number of the regular troops, which are now kept in the 
United Kingdom for the purposes of Home Defence alone, 
(as distinct from drafts for Foreign Service, or recruits 
under training), could be dispensed with. and therefore 
of course thcre would be a saving in those men. 

6844. Is it proposed to abolish the cadres that exist in 
the regular army in consequence of that reduction in the 
number ?—That, of course, is an intricate question of 
military organisation that I do not think I should be able 
to enter into; but I would point out that the fact that 
the men serving in the regular army would be of much 
better physique, on this national basis of recruiting, 
would enable you probably to reduce the cadres them- 
selves, and so to fill up the numbers of other cadres to 
their proper establishment, which, under present arrange- 


ments, they never reach, 
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6845. Is it intended that for such cadres as you main- 
tain these men trained in this way should form a reserve 
to build up the battalions in the case of an expeditionary 
war ?—That of course touches on a question of principle 
which we have looked to, but upon which we have not 
expressed any opinion. It comes to this, that if you have 
a large reservoir of men in the country, who are trained 
men, you can either make them available in time of great 
national emergency in drawing up your bill for the 
National Militia, or you can make them available at the 
last moment by Act of Parliament making the younger 
cadres of these men trained in the last two or three years 
available in that case ; but that is a point we do 
not ourselves touch upon, except that our attitude at 
present is that probably men would come forward volun- 
tarily, as they did during the South African War, in large 
numbers, only they would be trained men. I think that 
is the idea. Of course it would evidently be much pre- 
ferable if there were fixed cadres and a fixed organisa- 
tion ready to receive those men, even for their service 
abroad ; we would, naturally, greatly prefer to see that; 
but, in putting this before the nation, we do not 
want to have it said; You are really proposing compulsory 
service for abroad, because we do not propose anything 
of the kind ? 


6846. Still your calculation of the cost, by which you show 
that there is a saving of about £4,000,000 on the present 
charge in the army estimates, does assume that you can 
reduce considerably the numbers of regular soldiers, and 
also to some extent the cadres of the Army ?—The ques- 
tion of cadres I think I should prefer to leave undealt 
with, because I do not feel myself sufficiently a military 
expert to deal with it. 


6847. Still in yonr calculations you must take a view 
one way or the other ?—I took the view simply of numbers 
without looking at the cadres at all. 


6848. For what period of service will these men be held 
to be liable ?—They will only be strictly liable for the four 
years. 


6849. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Under the present 
census what numbers do you imagine that your system 
would produce at any one time ?—With regard to num- 
bers perhaps I may be permitted to read a passage from 
my memorandum : ‘‘The Census Returns for 1901 show that 
about 380,000 young men reached the age of 20 annually, 
Judging by the rejections on medical grounds among 
those who now voluntarily present themselves for service 
even under the very low physical standard demanded 
for the Army, viz., a third, it is certain that if the whole 
male population of that age were to be medically ex- 
amined, about 40 per cent. would fall away on that 
ground, leaving us 228,000. Allowing about 16,000 a 
year for boys who had enlisted in the Navy and another 
5,000 for those who would be serving in the Police, 
Trish Constabulary and South African Police, there would 
be about 207,000 available to supply the recruits for the 
‘Militia’? (I use the word Militia for want of a better 
word) ** Forces (Land and Sea) and the Regular Army. 
Supposing, as we hope, that the Regular Forces would be 
reduced under our proposals, 35,000 recruits a year would 
be enough to supply its needs, instead of 50,000 as at 
present. This would leave 172,000 as the possible 
annual contingent for Militia Forces (Sea and Land). 
But if we also allow for the exemption of those serving in 
the Mercantile Marine (about 18,000) for loss due to 
emigration and for those exempted for special reasons, 
the total annual contingent would be about 144.000. A 
third of these would, it is hoped, be enrolled in the Naval 
Militia.” Then, allowing for a wastage of 10 per cent. 
through death and other causes, we take it that we should 
get in the fourth year—that is, when each contingent had 
becn called up—about 330,000 men training in the Land 
Forces. 


6850, At one time ?—At one time. 


6851. All those would be required, would they ?—Pro- 
bably. 


. What would you propose if you had more men than 
required 2—I think the matter would be automatically 
solved by having the standard much higher than it is at pre- 
sent. Those numbers would be produced under the present 
physical standard; that physical standard is admitteJly a 
very low one, If the standard were raised to anything like 
the Swiss standard, for instance, under which only about 50 
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per cent of the men are actually called out at a time, the 
raising of the standard would give the key to the numbers 
you might employ, or wanted to employ. 


6353. Do not you think that that would be likely to pro- 
duce dissatisfaction amongst those who did not pass that 
very rigid teat. I mean those who considered themselves 
physically just as good, but who did not came up to the 
standard ?—One can only see what happens in Switzerland, 
where to be rejected is a disgrace, and is regarded as a very 
great disadvantage to the individual so rejected. It is not 
considered as an advantage to get off at all. It is the aim 
and object of every Swiss boy to train himself by gymnastic 
and physical training to be able to pass the very stiff 
medical examination, and, if he gets off, it is not regarded 
as a subject for rejoicing but as a subject for regret. 


6854. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) What percent- 
age do I understand you to say of the twenty years’ old 
youth of this country are physically unfit for that service ? 
—Under the present Army standard about 30 per cent. are 
rejected at the present moment. 


6855. Are you taking 30 per cent. of the recruita, or 30 
per cent. of the population ?—30 per cent. of the recruits in 
that case ; but in the case of the whole population I take it 
that it would be a very safe thing to say that, if the whole 
male population of this country were to pass under a medical 
examination, at least 45 per cent. would be rejected medi- 
cally. I have very strong support in that, I may say, in 
a cutting that I saw only yesterday in a newspaper. the 
Daily Express, taken from an official Report issued by the 
German War Office and presented to the Bundesrath, in 
which it appears that about 50 per cent. are rejected in Ger- 
many annually. I think 54 per cent. are accepted ; in other 
words, 46 per cent. are rejected in Germany ; so that the 
estimate which I have taken, 45 per cent., does not seem to 
be far from the mark. 


6856. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Is that percentage 
of rejected men the percentage of those who present them- 
selves ?—No, it is the percentage of those who are bound 
toappear. In Switzerland and Germany it represents the 
percentage of all those young men of a certain age. 


6857. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) At the first pre- 
sentation ?—Yea. 


6858. There will be certain casualties which occur after- 
wards ?—Yes. 


6859. But 46 per cent. in Germany you say are re- 
jected ?—Yes. 


6860. 46 per cent. of the men of an age for military ser- 
vice are rejected as unfit ?—That is so. 


6861. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Are they perma- 
nently rejected, or are they put back ?—I can only give 
the figures as quoted yesterday in the paper from the 
German official figures ; I have not seen them myself, but 
I should imagine that some of those would be put back. I 


should not imagine that they would all be permanently 
rejected. 


6862. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Do you know 
at all what the German medical examination is ; is it very 
strict ?—It is very severe. 


6863. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) What is the standard 
of height ?—Tho standard of height, according to our 
Standard, is a low one; it is a fraction over five feet. 


6864. You are speaking of the German standard 1—Yea, 
the German standard ; it is nearly five feet one inch. 


6865. But what do you propose as the standard of 
height ?—That I should leave entirely to the Commission. 


6866. What would be considered physically unfit, be- 
cause that would rather affect the percentage of cast ones ? 
—I think that is a question that would have to be left to 
medical experts. 


6867. But I am asking you these questions for the pur- 
pose of leading up to this: what do you propose to do with 
the surplus, or do you wish to say that there would be no 
surplus ?—I think there would be a considerable surplus if 
you raised the physical standard. 


6868. Then what do you propose to do with those 
men ?—I should do nothing with them. They would have 
gone through the first part of the programme at school and 
improved their physical standard at school. and during the 
physical training that we propose as part of our system. 
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compulsion is based by your League on grounds of justice’ Mr, George 
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do you imagine would be required? I have never seen 
any figures or scheme with regard to that. If a schome 
exists do you mind telling us about it ?—We take it 
simply that we hope a third of the whole number avail- 
able would be enrolled in the Naval Militia, and that 
would give this result: In the first year there would be 
about 48,000 men available for that training; in the 
second year 48,000, plus the same figure, less 10 per cent. 
for wastage, and 80 on; and that would give you in the 
fourth year 8 Naval Reserve of 165,000 men. 


6873. How would they be trained—very much in the 
same way ?—Very much in the same way probably, but 
it is to be hoped they could be trained partly on board 
ship, at least to some extent, 


6874. You stated just now that it was proposed or 
suggested that they should serve four years—two months 
during the first year and fourteen days during each other 
year ?—Yes, 

6875. Is that considered better than a longer period for 
two years—say twenty-eight days for two years ?—That 
is of course a question on which there is very great diver- 
sity of opinion. Some think it would be better to have one 
six months’ training simply and have done with it; 
others think it would be better to spread it over two, 
three, or four years, because you kecp the men in better 
training, and also, quite apart from military training, you 
give them fresh air, and take them out of the towns more 
frequently than if you take them out once and let them 
go back to sedentary life afterwards. 

6876. How about arming them ?—That has entered 
quite fully into the calculations, 

6877. The cost of arming and clothing ?—Yes. 

6878. Not uniform and kit ?—T think uniform has been 
included in that calculation--kit and uniform. 

6879. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) I take it that the 
real main object of your League is to advocate the principle 
of universal obligatory training for national defence ?— 
Yea, 

6880, And I think you object to the ballot. I should 
like to have the reasons why you prefer that to some form 
of ballot. It has been told us, but is there anything 
further to develop or not ?—I treated the matter fully 
in my book, but I have somewhat forgotten what I 
wrote. But I think the essence of it is that*it would be 
unfair; that a principle in itself thoroughly founded on 
justice and equity, viz., that every man should give of his 
service to the country, would be to a certain extent de- 
stroyed by making it depend simply upon the falling of a 
lot, and that the men upon whom it fell would feel that. 
I think it might be best illustrated if you take the case 
of a gentleman and a labouring man; in the one case, 
say a solicitor or a man practising the medical profeasion, 
and in the other case a man who is simply an unskilled 
labourer. If they are exactly the same before the ballot, 
and the ballot falls upon the man who is engaged in tho 
higher and more difficult work, it seems very hard upon 
him that he should be called away, whereas the other man 
should remain; and on the other hand if you take it, as 
may often occur, that one man is a man of leisure with 
Nothing to do and plenty of means and perhaps not a very 
exemplary person as a citizen, whereas the other man is 
a very hard working man, on: whom, perhaps, the father 
or mother to a certain extent depend, if he is called away 
and the other man is left, that scems very hard, and it 
seems to me you would have many cases of that kind 
occurring and great bitterness and discontent aroused. 


6881. Then we may take it that the objection to a form 
of ballot and the preference to the ballot of universal 
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of its incidence ?—Yes, both from the labourer’s anil from 
the employer’s point of view. 

6883. Now you have taken a two months’ time in the 
first year; you want a four years’ liability—in the first 
year two months’ training followed by a fortnight’s 
training in the second, third, and fourth years ?—Y@s. 


8884. I should like to bring out the grounds on which 
these terms have been fixed. I will explain what I mean 
in this way: Do you assume that that training will turn 
out men who at the end of their fourth year would be the 
equals in military skill of such continental troops as might 
invade Great Britain. I think we were told that your 
League thinks an invasion by 150,000 men a possibility ? 
—Yes, a possibility. 

6885. And that those 150,000 might be first-class con- 
tinental troops ?—Yes. 

6886. Does the League assume that the two montks’ 
training in the first year followed by the fortnight in each 
subsequent year would qualify the persons who have had 
that training to fight those invading troops, or is it rather 
assumed that any training is better than nothing and that 
two months is perhaps a little more than the Volunteer at 
present does, and therefore he should have two months, 
I want to get the basis on which you have gone in fixing 
those particular terms, because I take it that whi'e you ato 
advocating compulsory service it would be open to you to 
say that every man over twenty ought to be trained six 
months in one year or two years ; but you fix two months, 
and I want to get at the reason why you fix two months ?— 
I will first answer the first part of your question in the 
negative. Of course we do not for a moment pretend that 
the men trained in this way would be able to meet on equal 
terme the picked troops of a continental army. Secondly, 
with regard to the actual terms proposed, we put forward 
the actual minimum which we believe—provided they are 
trained on universal lines (everybody having the obligation 
so that you are able to demand a certain standard of 
efticiency)—would give those men enough training to be 
able to deal with a smaller force in virtue of their larger 
numbers with good training, though not very .ong training. 
Undoubtedly I suppose the majority of the League and all 
those who aim at anything of this kind would prefer a 
somewhat longer service; but we have naturally to 
consider the probable opposition and prejudices with 
which any proposals of this kind will be received in the 
country, and therefore we put forward a proposal that 
seems to us moderate and yet capable, from the results 
achieved by the Volunteers on the one hand and by the 
Swiss Militia on the other, of producing a very good and 
very well-trained force of Militiamen as distinct from 
trained soldiers. That I think would express the idea. 
And with regard to the shortness of time, we would point 
out on the one hand that the time is longer than that 
undergone by Volunteers, and it is not very much shorter 
than that undergone by the Swiss Militiaman who, accord- 
ing to all experts, is a very efticient man for the purpose 
of defending his country. 

6887. Then I take it we may say that your League puts 
forward the proposal for a two months’ training in the 
first year, not as something absolutely satisfactory but as 
a beginning ; that you think that by making that what we 
will call for the moment a modest or moderate proposal 
you might get the principle accepted experimentally »— 
Yes. 

6888. Does your League anticipate if it were so accepted, 
and if it were found that the results were so far satis. 
factory, the possibility that your League might say: We 
should like this put up a little ?—That is not the view that 
could certainly be said to be held by the League asa whole. 
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There are some members of the League, of course, who 
would consider that the present proposal is already more 
than they would like to see ; there are others who would like 
to see a great deal more, but I should think it would be 
correct to say that the main body of opinion of the League 
would be that it represented a very feasible and moderate 
proposal and yet one sufficient to make the Force a good 
one. 1 expect all would welcome the idea—that 
the public would be so pleased with the results accruing 
from that training that they would say it would be better 
to make it a little more, say exactly what the Swiss demand. 
But I could not say anything very definite on the subject, 
I think ; for one thing I am not instructed on it, and also 
the opinion of the League has not, I think, sufficiently 
matured itself upon that subject. 

6389. I am not sure whether you have given any theory 
as to who are to be, and how are to be chosen, the 
otticers and instructors of this considerable body whom 
you would have apparently outside the existing Auxiliary 
Forces and Regular Army ?—That is a very big question, 
and in one way the most difficult of all, and we fully admit 
its difticulty ; but we believe that the difficulty will really be 
solved indirectly by the acceptance of the principle of 
compulsory training itself. We believe that when every man 
is bound to do this service as an honourable duty incum- 
bent upon every citizen, the man who is somewhat better 
than his neighbour—than the ordinary working man, say — 
the man who is either a gentleman in the ordinary sense of 
the word or occupying a better position, will be willing and 
anxious to lead his fellows ; and therefore you will be able 
to lay your hand upon many first class men who will be 
willing to undergo very considerable additional training 
simply for the quid pro quo of the honour and principle of 
leadership. That seems to be not unreasonable in the 
abstract, and certainly the experience of both Germany 
and Switzerland would justify that view. In Switzerland, 
as Sir Howard Vincent pointed out the other day in his 
description of their system, there is not the slightest diffi- 
culty in getting officers—in fact there are always super- 
numerary officers in every battalion, and anybody 
acquainted with Swiss conditions will know that it is an 
object of great ambition to every young well-to-do man 
to be, if possible, an officer, and that, although the demands 
made upon his time and his intellectual capacity are very 
great. And of course in Germany the position of a Reserve 
Officer is also regarded as quite as great an honour us to 
be a J.P, certainly, and perhaps even a Deputy Lieutenant 
in England. I think those who are acquainted with 
German conditions will agree to that ; and yet it also entails 
a very great sacrifice of time and labour on the part of 
the men concerned. That I think would be the general 
view on the matter, what you might call the fundamental 
view of it. Then with regard to supplying non-com- 
missioned officers, we believe that after a time they would 
be partly supplied by men who would elect to remain in 
the force after having served for a time, and it would also 
be very largely contributed to by non-commissioned officers 
and men of good character and antecedents who would be 
on the Reserve of the Regular Army and who had returned, 
say, from foreign service or had left the Army with good 
characters, and so on. There are always a very large 
number of men who would look forward to military 
occupation of one kind or other which would give them an 
addition to their reserve pay and offer them a definite 
career in the future, which would enable you then to offer 
better terms to the regular soldier. That is also an idea with 
regard to the non-commissioned officers. Also there are 
many Militia officers of course who have retired and 
would probably be keen to take up the work in a territorial 
regiment or battalion of men raised in their own neighbour- 
hood, men who knew them and were in fact connected with 
the traditions of their own homes. These are only general 
ideas, and certainly we cannot pretend to have solved the 
question of providing officers in any way finally; but we 
believe that on something of those lines, or a combination 
of them, it would not be difficult to get officers satisfactorily. 
I might perhaps point out that in Norway and Sweden 
similarly, where they have a Militia system, there is also no 
ditticulty in getting officers, I dare say many of the Com- 
missioners are aware that in Norway a man can serve as 
an officer by undergoing a year’s special training in the 
Officers’ School and then he does his service with his corps 
as an oflicer; but of course he has to undergo a year's 
training instead of only the sixty or eighty days which the 
ordinary man undergoes. I only mention that to show 
that the difticulty, which is a real one, is solved in practice 
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and without any great difficulty in other countries that 
adopt the principle. 


6890. There is only one other question that I should like 
to ask you and that is this : You appear to propose a sort 
of extreme force. You are adopting the principle of 
absolute universal compulsion subject only to exemptions 
from physical unfitness ?—Yes. 


6891. If you are going to have compulsion, why should 
you not say we will put up the standard of the Volunteers 
certain points and the standard of the Militia certain pointe, 
and every one who is not in the regular Army must serve 
either in the Militia or the Volunteers ? Why should you 
go to the round-about plan of making a sort of third force 
in which if he does not go into the Militia or Volunteers he 
must go? I will put it in another way: Has your 
League considered that if once they are going to adopt the 
principle of general compulsion it would be much better to 
have no distinction of forces in their training, but to make 
all the young men of twenty, or the age you have chosen, 
go through their training whatever lengths you fix upon 
(you take two months) under homogeneous conditions 
and then after that pass into such forces as it would be 
convenient to have them in ?—I think that would really 
represent the views of the League much more nearly. 
Undoubtedly, in the abstract the League woud wish to 
see a homogeneous force for home defence ; there can be no 
doubt about it, and it would prefer a force trained on 
the same lines and under the same conditions, but it has 
naturally had the greatest wish, and the very earnest wish, 
to preserve so far as possible the traditional forces which 
are existing and which have rendered very great services 
to the country. We do not wish to appear to be saying 
to these forces, ‘‘ We do not think you are good enough, 
and propose to replace you by something else.” Our object 
is rather to say, “‘ We wish to help you to raise the standard 
which under purely voluntary conditions you cannot raise 
without losing your force. By applying the principle of 
compulsion we enable you to say: ‘If you wish to be a Volun- 
teer, you must reach such and such a standard, or else if 
you do not reach it you must serve in the other force.’” But, 
undoubtedly, we should regard it as an ideal solution and @ 
much better one, if it could be done somewhat on the lines 
which you have put forward at this moment, that is (and 
I think I mentioned something of the kind as having been 
suggested to me by Volunteers), that every man should be 
compelled to undergo this preliminary training, and then 
as a privil:g: for efficient service in that preliminary train- 
ing (either in musketry or for some particular excellence) 
he should be allowed to enter the Volunteers. The 
Volunteers would thus form a sort of corps d'clite or 
veterans, or if you like, the mother battalion or something 
of that kind linked,as the older force and the one to 
which the greatest prestige and position would be attached, 
to the ordinary battalion of the new national force. 


6892. If you are not going to interfere with the traditions 
I want to know why you want any new force at all—why 
you do not simply suggest an enactment that everybody 
at the age of twenty must choose between the Volunteers, 
the Militia, and the Regular Army, and into one he must 
go. The moment you have compulsion, as you have 
pointed out already, you can screw up the standard in any 
one of these to whatever you like, but it seems to me 
rather anomalous that when you propose compulsion, 
instead of using it to drive people into certain forces that 
exist, you seem to create an outside force. I suggest that 
your League might reconsider that point ?—Your idea is 
that the standard would be raised ? 


6893. The moment you have compulsion by the same 
law which says, “ you shall,” you are obliged to determine 
how much you shall. But there is no longer any question 
of such variations of standard as now exist, for instance, 
between the Militia and the Volunteers, The moment 
you say “ you shall,” the State has only to determine how 
much you shall ?—Yes. 


6894, Therefore it appears to me that there are two 
courses open to your League, either to advocate a brand 
new state of compulsion on the basis of the auxiliary 
forces, or to fill up the forces that now exist and raise 
the standard. I cannot understand why, taking compul- 
sion, you make a new force to drive them into two forces 
that exist when it would be much simpler to say you must 
go into one or the other I must admit the very great 
force of your contention. I think the League would 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


certainly be more than prepared to consider that idea and 
suggestion. 

6895. (Colonel Satterthwatte.) I want to follow that one 
step further. Mr. Wilkinson said that the object appeared 
to be to drive those who do not serve now into one of the 
two auxiliary forces at present existing, the Militia and 
the Volunteers—under your scheme the Militia and the 
Volunteers are to have a stiffer training than the new 
force that is to be created by compulsion ?—Yes. 


6896. Would not the tendency be that the men would 
prefer to go into the new force rather than the two old 
ones ?~That is question which we have considered, of 
course. The idea is that a man who was in any way 
touched by questions of tradition and prestige 
would prefer to serve in the old force, in the force 
in which his fathers and brothers had served, and so on, 
and in the force with which the traditions of his country 
were concerned rather than in @ new force which would 
have an element purely of compulsion, and presumably 
might be rather looked down upon by him ; but | frankly 
confess that in all those ideas which would seem to suggest 
anomalies, the desire has been rather to preserve the 
existing forces and also to acknowledge the great 
services that those forces have rendered and not to appear 
to be saying that thevc turces are not good enough, and 
thoy must become better. 

6897. I think we recognise that. It seems to me that 
the result of the remedy would be to make the existing 
forces worse than thoy were before. Then another point 
is that this scheme which produces a saving of 
£4,000,000 per annum involves a reduction of the 
tegular Army ?—Yes. 

6898. By how much ?—We think 30,000 generally. 
The regular Army would be reduced by 30,000. 

6899. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) May I ask is 
the object of the scheme put forward by the League based 
on the fact that the Militia and Volunteers are not sufficient 
in numbers or in efficiency at present ?—Rather in effi- 
ciency than in numbers, 

6900. That is to say the League thinks there are enough 
of them at present but that they are not sufficiently efti- 
cient ?—No, I do not think we would say there are really 
quite enough of them. I think we are right in saying that 
the numbers of the auxiliary forces—there are about 
380,000 efficients—if the establishments were ever 
reached, of course, would come very near the numbers 
we propose. But the numbers never are reached 
and are never likely to be reached under the presant 
system, and therefore from the point of view of numbers 
alone we would say they are not enough. From the point 
of view of efficiency we should also be inclined to say 
that the standard was not sufficiently high. 

6901. And that I presume would be the raison d'etre of 
your putting forward this scheme ?—Certainly. 


6902. I notice you also assume that invasion would be 
made when the country was denuded of regular troops 1— 


Yes, that is so. 

6903. That seems to be the basis of invasion ?—Yes. 

6904. But you seem also to have paid a great deal of 
attention to what I may call a surprise invasion, invasion 
in time of peace, practically?—Or rather, as I pointed out, 
in time of war with another Power but peace with the 
Power invading. 

6905. It comes to the same thing does it not ?—Yes, 
certainly. 

6906. Supposing for the sake of argument that the 
Power which contemplated invading us had not actually 
declared war and that the other Power in concert with 
which it was acting—you seem to assume two Powers 
in question ?—Not necessarily. 

6907. To follow your own line: that the other Power 
with which it was acting had also not yet declared war but 
was bound under secret treaty to declare war under certain 
contingencies ?—Yes. 

6908. You have alluded to the fact that foreign officers 
with whom you .have discussed the question appear 
to hold the view that it might be absolutely before we were 
prepared for anything of the kind happening—before the 
bulk of the nation had grasped the fact that there was 
serious danger of hostilities that an invasion occurred !— 


Yes, 


6909. Has your League ever considered the time it takes 
to mobilise the Army Reserve ?—In England do you 


mean ? 
6910. Yes ?—Ye3, I should say it has. 


6911. Has it ever occurred to your League then that 
without the country being denuded of regular troops, but 
there simply being the feeding battalions of foreign bat- 
talions that exist under the present system, next year 
such an invasion might be carried out while the reserves 
were still in their homes unarmed and unclothed ?—I 
think that has been certainly held in view. 

6912. I read your paper here, and it occurred to me 
from that, that perhaps you had not contemplated that, as 
you only referred to the country being denuded of troops 
in time of war ?—I am afraid that I do not altogether 
follow the line of the argument. When I spoke of the 
denudation of the regular troops I would include of course 
the Reserves. 

6913. I assume the Volunteers are in their homes and 
also the Militia because it is the usual practice to call out 
the Army Reserve before the Militia are embodied ?— 
Yes. 
6914. I assume the Cabinet are still considering the 
question that perhaps within forty-eight hours they may 
issue an order calling out the Reserve. There are, let us 
say, for the sake of argument 100,000 Army Reservists 
in their homes and another 150,000 Militia ?—Yes. 

6915. What is to prevent then the assumption of hostile 
Powers bringing down their troops and arranging them 
on the shore on already pre-arranged plans and throwing 
their force on to our shores before a single Reservist arrives 
at Aldershot ?—I confess I do not see anything to prevent 
it. 
6916. You appear from your conversations with working 
men to find that their great dread of the Militia Ballot was 
that they would be unfairly treated in the matter ?—That 
is certainly the impression that I gathered very widely. 

6917. While on the other hand the employers dread the 
dislocation of trade ?—Yes. 

6918. I am quite with you on the subject of enforcing 
good physique, but does this occur to you that the 
better classes, as I may call them to take one category 
whether in town or country, are hit on the double, because 
in the case of men whose education would be most in- 
terrupted, men about entering a profession, their time 
would be infinitely more valuable to them. It would 
mean far more ruin in their lives if they were taken between 
eighteen and twenty-two than it would to an unskilled 
labourer ?—Yes, I appreciate that most fully. 

6919. Now as between, for convenience, to call them 
broadly the better classes, and again as between town and 
country, we know that the better classes have a very much 
higher standard of physique naturally from better clothing 
and better opportunities in infancy ?—Yes. 

6920. And we know also that the rural population has 
a much better standard of physique than an urban popula- 
tion ?—Yes. . 

6921. You have under the Ballot to provide a certain 
number of men ?—Yea. 

6922. Say that you have 500,000 men to relect from 
and you have to take 50,000 of these—one man in six— 
for the sake of argument entirely, every man of t. ose 
condemned as medically unfit, or exempted from any 
cause, means th t an ext'a man has to be balloted fo #— 
Yes, 

6923. In fact if you have only that class it increase: the 
risk of being caught ?—Yes, certainly. 

6924. Does not that again throw an undue propo: tion 
of risk of being caught upon the better classes and the 
country classes, as agains. th» lower classes and the town 
classe; ?—Certainly. 

6925. Of necessity ?—Ye. 

6926. I think it is obvious.—Most certainly. 

6927. And you refer to the case of a father being taken, 
that was one of the objections —No, I must have be.n 
mi understsod. 

6928. I thought so.—No, what I referred to was a 
youns man being taken who was the support of a 
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father being taken at all, because the man would probably 
not be married at the time of undergoing his training. 


6929. Not between eighteen and twenty-two ?—We 
think not. 


6930. I am afraid it is rather common in manufactw ing 
districts 1—I am rather taking it for granted that it would 
be prevented. 


6931. So much a: to the actual men. Now may I 
suggest another point to you. The objection from the 
«mployers to the ballot would be that it would dislocate 
their business ?—That it wuld dislocate it in so far as it 
was not known how it would fall. 


6932. That is to say, what m-n of a particular gang, 
or how many men of a particular gang would be caught 
on a given day ?—Quite so. 

6933. If men actually serving in the Militia and Volun- 
teers were exempt from th t ballot, would not the know- 
ledge of that possible dislocation induce employecs to give 
employment to Militia and Volunteera, whereas at present 
some are inclined to withold it ?—I confess I do not 
quite see that, because after all the Militia and Volunteers 
would be called out some time also. 


6934. But there would not be the uncertainty ?—There 
would not be the uncertainty. A Volunteer can go out 
at one time rather than another, to suit his own con- 
venience to a certain extent, so that the uncertainty 
would be individual rather than national. With regard 
to the Militia it would be certain, because it is always 
known when the Militia will be called out. But so far as 
the Volunteer is concerned, I take it there would be con- 
siderable uncertainty as to when he would take his week’s 
training. 

6935. And he might probably be able to arrang: that 
with the foreman ?—Yes. 


69 6. So that the fact of the dread of the employer of 
that dislocation might induce him to give a preference to 
the evil we know, instead of flying to the one we do not 1— 
I quite agree. 

6937. On that question of the standard of effiziency, 
you propose that all men should go through this training 
of two months in the first year, and fourteen days in the 
second, third, and fourth year ?—All men who were 
physically fit under the physical standard that was set. 
Ye:. 

6938. And then has the League ever considered the 
question of unusually quick men or unusually slow men— 
the smart man of the squad or the fool of the squad, I 
mean ?—Ye3, that has been considered ; but, if I may say 
80, that leads me to make a remark on one thing that you 
said just now, namely, the comparatively greater burden 
on the educated men as compared with the other. Un- 
doubtedly, in a system which would demand a longer 
training than we propose, one could put a great incentive 
to education in the country by proposing that the man 
who showed that he was better educated should get off 
by certain training. That is a tremendous incentive to 
education in Germany and other countries. But that 
answers the other point—that the training we propose 
is already the absolute minimum, so that it is difficult to 
think, eve: if a man showed himself very quick, that that 
two months’ training would be all that you could reason- 
ably ask of him, At the <ame time, it seems feasible that 
if a man did show himself very apt indced, and attained 
his standard quicker, he could be sent home before the 
full time is gon, or he might be let off one or other of the 
fortnight: succeeding. I do not think it would be difficult 
to find a m-ans of encouraging a sharp and intelligent 
man, and putting s premium on efficiency in that way, 
even with the short training that we propo'e. 

6939. Then, of cour-e, the whol: of you: scheme is 
based on putting the national defence by national forces 
in good order ?—Yes. 


6940, And you have come across in the course of con- 
versations with people, as one of ‘he stumbling-bl cks 
that presumably affects men joining the Militia and 
Regular Army, the objection to going to living in bar- 
racks ?—Ye3, 


6941. You have met that strongly ?—Yes. 


6942. In fact we know that a certain class of working 
men look at barracks as a sort of Chamber of Horrors 1— 
That is so. 
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6943. Without going into the question of how life and 
manners in a barrack compare with those in the operative 
quarters of a manufacturing town, on which you might 
have an opinion, do not you think that supposing the 
troops who occupied that barrack were out at camps at 
Mancwuvres somewhere, and your Service League men 
were put into the barrack while they were away, and they 
saw that it was not such a Chamber of Horrors after all, it 
might possibly stimulate recruiting for the Militia and the 
Regular Forces ?—That the men after they have gone 
through this training might enlist into the Militia and 
Volunteers and Regular Forces because they found bar- 
racks not such a bad thing, I think most likely. 


6944. In fact that it was more sanitary and comfortable 
than they have ever known in their lives before 1—Yes, I 
might say that the League has naturally, in proposing a 
great radical reform of this kind, to consider grestly the 
prejudices existing in the country. But I think a good 
many members of the League are, and I personally am. con- 
vinced that to a great number of the working classes it 
would be an infinite benefit to be taken away from their 
slums and unhealthy quarters, and learn in barracks better 
cleanliness and punotuality, and get better housing, air and 
food, andso on. Many things that sre certainly depend- 
ent upon a regular building. That is my own opinion, and 
it is the opinion of many men I have conversed with,though, 
undoubtedly, the prejudice against barracks is very strong 
in the country. 


6945. Probably among those who have not becn 


inside ?—Certainly, it is always among those who have not 
been inside. 


6946. You have suggested that the men who had already 
gone through their four years’ service should perhaps, in 
time of great national emergency and by special Act of 
Parliament, be called upon to serve again ?—Yes. 


6947. I should suggest to you, might it not be well if 
there was an expressed liability by Proclamation instead of 
by Bill that these men up to a certain age should be liable 


to come out, let us say, like the Ersatz Reserve in Ger- 
many ?—Yes. 


6948. I merely put it forward because we know how such 
Bills are looked at, and it is just possible that the fate of 
the Bill might be determined by the arrival of the enemy at 
Westminster ?—That is so. I need not say that I should 
agree with that most heartily. 


6949. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) I only want to ask you a 
question upon one point, because really you have put so 
clearly and fully many of the things I should have liked to 
have asked you in your précis that I will not trouble 
you about them; but I have been looking through 
the names on the Gencral Committee on the National 
Service League, and 1 am very much struck by their 
representative character and the wide area that they 
cover, 80 to say. I sce there are men of large possessions 
and large landed proprictors, men high up in politics, men 
of eminence as professional men, men very well known for 
their business capacity and success, and soldiers and 
sailors also of eminence. Among the sailors, for instance. 
I see names like Lord Charles Beresford, Sir Nathaniel 
Bowden-Smith and various others, and the soldiers I need 
not go through. So that really the Council of the League 
has got not only, if I may so say, the general knowledge 
which comes from political training, from practice i 
business or from administering large estates, and the 
judgment that such experience gives, but it has also 
expert assistance, both soldiers and sailors, on its Com- 
mittee to help it 1—That is so. 


6950. And I may therefore conclude that the Council is 
deeply penetrated with the view which you have put 
forward in this Paper of, the exposure of this country 
to invasion ?—Most profoundly so. 


6951. Its whole efforts and aim are to provide 4 
means of protection against what it feels to be o real 
danger ?—That is so absolutely. 


6952. And not an imaginary or very far-fetched appre: 
hension?—Quite so. . 


6953. And that in considering the question whether it is 
adanger or not, it has both soldiers and sailors who 
have considered this question very carefully to help it 
with regard to technical and expert matters 1—Yea. 
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EIGHTEENTH DAY. 


Tuesday, 3rd November, 1903. 


PRESENT. 


His Grace The Dox of Norgrouk, K.G. (in the Chair.) 

Major-General Sir Corerrpex Grove, K.C.B Bu 

Colonel E. Satrertawairts, V.D. 

Colonel J. A. Datmanoy. V.D. 

Sprnsez WILKINSON, Esq. D 
H. W. W. MoAnatuy, Esq. (Secretary). ' 


His Grace The Duke of Richmonp and Gorpov, C.B. 
Lieut.-General The Lonp Grenre.t, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 


LL.D. 
The Rt. Hon. Srk Ratpa Henezy Knox, K.C.B, 


Colonel M. B. Pearson, C.B., V.D., Commanding the 2nd Middlesex Royal Garrison Artillery (Volunteers), called : 

and Examined. 
from the point of view of what is required for the defence Colonel M. B. 
of the country ?—I think the force as it was several years Pearson. 


ago was better than it is to-day. 3 Nov. 1903 


6954. (Chairman.) You represent the Institute of 


Commanding Officers of Volunteers ?—I do. 
6955. How many members does that Institute comprise? 
—Generally speaking, the whole of the Commanding 


6964. Supposing for the sake of argument we are in 
two difficulties, the one to mature a force which is really 


ave ot 
xo Officers throughout the United Kingdom ; I cannot tell 
ae you off-hand how many there are, but something like 250 capable of undertaking the work required in connection 
ha bade I think—a very large number. with the defence of the country, and the other the fact 
ud 6956. Would that be of all branches of the Volunteer that it is impossible to raise men, who have civil employ- 
hes service ?—All branches. ments and other duties as well, up to a very advanced stage 
of military efficiency, would you admit the fact that both 


atl 


6957. And the paper* you have furnished us with 
represents the views of all those or of the majority ?— 
Certainly of the majority, because this paper is confirmed 
by resolution. 

6958. You have views in favour of giving pay and 
allowances to Volunteer officers and allowances to the men? 
—During camp and during any courses they may be pass- 
ing through, that is to say when they are giving up their 
time, but not while doing their ordinary duty. 

6959. What allowances would you suggest to the men ? 
—wWe have come to the conclusion that the camp grant 
should be 5s. a man per day (which would include the mess- 
ingallowance) out of which a proportion—I cannot say 
exactly what—should be allowed to the men in the shape 
of pay. 

6960. What would be your feeling as regards the whole 
question of the efficiency of the Volunteers in connection 
with any more stringent regulations to make them more 
efficient ? Do you think that all that can be hoped for 
is now obtained from men serving under the conditions 
under which they now serve as regards their home lite and 
80 on ?—Having regard to the effect which the present 
conditions have had upon the numbers of the force, 1 am 
afraid that any extra requirements are out of the question. 

6961. Do you really think on the whole the Volunteer 
force is as good, not as it could be expected to be under 
present conditions, but as good as the necds of the nation 


require ?—I think it was good ; and certainly as regards 
numbers it is worse than it was. I have a table before me 
of the falling-off in the recruiting in the Home District 


which shows that out of 37 corps in the Home District, 
which I may call Metropolitan corps, the average recruit- 
ing of cach corps for seven years. from 1893 to 1899 in- 
elusive, was 159 ; in 1902, when the effect of the new con- 
ditions of service began to be felt that average recruiting, 
had fallen to 104, a loss of about. 33 per cent. in recruiting 
and in certain cases the loss is much more serious, but this 
was an average. Having regard to that terrible falling-off 
in the recruiting, due to the new conditions, I am afraid 
that any increased conditions are out of the question. 

6962. Would you say that any increased stringency or 
any further exactions from the Volunteers cannot be made, 
as they cannot respond to it ?—I am afraid not, having 
regard to the figures. 

6963. Therefore that would be one reason against such 
Proceedings ; would you say further that it is unnecessary 


*See Appendix LXIX. 


these difficulties have to be faced, or would you think they 
are sufficiently capable to undertake the defence of the 
country ?—I think so ; I do not think these new conditions 
of efficiency have improved the force. 

6965. That particular procedure may have failed, but 
was it a wise feeling that something of the kind was 
necessary ?—Of course we have to regard it from the 
point of view of Commanding Officers, not so much from 
the national point of view of providing a military force ; 
we have to see how it affects our particular units, and these 
conditions of service have so affected our units that in 
very many cases it is only a question of a year or two when 
these units must either be disbanded or amalgamated with 


some others. It is impossible for them to be maintained 


separately. 

6966. But supposing it was suggested to pay the Volun- 
teers much higher, would you say that was a wise proceed- 
ing ?—I am not an advocate for paying them for any work 
they do during their leisure. 

6967. Say, for instance, they went out to camp for a 
longer period ?—In camp, certainly ; I think if you held 
out more inducement you might get more efliciency. 

6968. And to what extent do you think payment would 
produce much longer service ? Supposing they are required 
to train for two, three, or four weeks during the year, do 
you think that payment would produce a greater number 
of men able to undertake that training ?—I think in the 
case of the working classes you would get those men to 
continue their service for pay, but in the case of men in 
permanent employment, such as are represented by these 
corps I mentioned in the Home District, I think it would 
be impossible for them to give any further service than the 
six days’ camp—it is too great a strain now, in fact. 

6969. And those are the class of men you would be most 
likely to lose ?—Yes. 

6970. The class of man you think could not be obtained 
for money is the class you would rather keep ?—Yes, I 
would rather keep them, but they could not be obtained 

for mere money. 

6971. That reminds me that 79 per cent. of your corps 
are clerks, are they not ?—Yes, 79 per cent. 

6972. Have you turned your mind at all to any question 
of compulsion ?—Personally, I am quite opposed to com- 
pulsion ; I believe we can get all we want by voluntary 
effort, but it involves money. 


Colonel M, B. 
Pearson, 


3 Nov. 1903. 
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6973. You are suggesting that money hardly would 
procure the class of man, or rather would hardly keep the 
class of man we wish to get ?—Of course, my reply touches 
the question of the capitation grant, which is wholly in- 
sufficient under present conditions. 


6974. You see we are dealing with a body of men who, 
if they are to do the work for which they are being trained, 
would have to meet trained soldiers, probably of the very 
best type and most ably led, and with every advantage 
that science could give them : that being the case, do you 
feel that the volunteer service may consider itself competent 
to deal with such an attack without any increased train- 
ing on their part ?—I venture to think they would show 
a very formidable front to any enemy; the experience of 
the Bocr War has shown that there is very capable material 
in the Volunteer force. 


6975. Apparently your view of the whole subject would 
rather be to let well alone ?—It is. 


6976. ‘“ We are very well as we are, don’t you fuss us, 
and if called upon you will find we are all right ” ?—That 
is so—not to be regulated too much. 


6977. To what extent have you taken into considera- 
tion what I may call the professional view—the view of 
the military authorities and the War Office as to the in- 
ability of the Volunteers to meet a highly trained army ?— 
I think the natural reply to that is that if they are not con- 
sidered reliable by the military authorities they should be 
disbanded, and you must raise your military forces in 
some other way. 


6978. You do not think that either payment or com- 
pulsion could be wisely applied to the present Volunteer 
force ?—No. 


6979. And you must either trust to it or get rid of it, and 
get something else in its place ?—That is so as long as it 
is a voluntary force. 


6980. (Mfr. Spenser Wilkinson.) You have, I suppose, 
helped to prepare this paper sent in by the Institute of 
Commanding officers ?—Yes. 


6981. In the first paragraph you say: “ Ask for army 
pay and allowances for officers and allowances for the 
men the same as in army corps battalions in camp.” I 
only ask the question now because I do not quite follow 
it; you want to ask pay and allowances for officers and 
allowances for the men: is that because that system exists 
for the army corps battalions in camp ? There is nothing 
said about pay for the men, and I am rather puzzled by 
your asking for pay and allowances for the officers and 
allowances for the men ?—I answered the question of 
the Chairman upon that point that the allowances for 
the men which the Institute advocates should be 5s. per 
day, and that includes the pay for the men. 


6982. Then you have another point, that if the camp 
is obligatory then commanding ofticers should be relieved 
of financial responsibility ; would your views on that be 
met if there were given to each battalion a fixed allowance 
as a basis before the capitation grant came in, or is this 
a special point about camps ?—I think if the issue of the 
capitation allowance were based upon that new principle 
of giving a certain grant to maintain the headquarters 
and other fixed expenses, that meets this paragraph. 


6983. You have another paragraph below which 
Colonel Satterthwaite calls my attention to,in which you 
ask for a grant of £100 a year for each company: prac- 
tically that and the third paragraph might be read 
together you mean ?—Yes. 


6984. One other question on a point not raised here : is 
it your opinion that the arrangements made by the War 
Office for dealing with the Volunteer force could be im- 
proved in this sense—I suppose you are aware that Volun- 
teers have sometimes complained that the officials at the 
War Office who have had to deal with their branch of the 
forces do not always quite understand certain points 
which the Volunteers think important ?—I think that is 
60. 


6985. Is it your experience that Volunteers would 
feel that they had a better chance of their needs being met 
if there were, in the War Office or in the department of 
the War Office which deals with the Volunteers, officers 
who had a personal practical experience of Volunteer con- 
ditions ?—The present Advisory Board very largely met 
the views of commanding oflicers ; of course, we cannot 
say how far the views of the boards of the various services 
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have been sought by the War Office authorities. If they 
were authorised to give advice it might be very valuable. 


6986. They are.—Then I think they are very valuable, 
and I think that meets the point. 


6987. You think that would meet the case ?—I think 
that would meet the case, but there is a feeling that the 
Volunteer force would be better if it had a separate In- 
spector General. 


6988. Distinct from the Militia ?—Distinct from the 
other services. 


6989. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) One of your points is 
that the Volunteer officers should always be under the 
Army Act and rank in seniority with the Yeomanry. I 
suppose the latter part of that--with reference to ranking 
in seniority with the Yeomanry—is a recommendation 
that we should go back to the position as it was a couple 
of years ago before the Yeomanry came under their new 
Act ?—Yes. 


6990. And you think if the officers served all the year 
round under the Army Act they might fairly claim to 
take the position they took before the new Yeomanry Act 
came in ?—Yes. 


6991. Then with reference to the non-commissioned 
officers and men serving under the Army Act, or some 
modification of it to suit the Volunteers, have you any 
opinion upon that point ?—Generally speaking I am opposed, 
and I think all commanding officers are opposed. to placing 
the men under the Army Act, because you would not be 
able to enforce it; but while in camp or undergoing in- 
struction, or doing any permanent military duty of that 
sort, we think the men might fairly be under the Army 
Act. 


6992. You would not extend that, for instance, to class 
firing ?—No. 

6993. Nor to the ordinary drills at your own head- 
quarters ?—No, I think it would be impossible to enforce 
it. 

6994, There are certain things which we know it would 
be impossible to enforce: it would not be possible to en- 
force confinement to barracks ?—No. 


6995. But there are other certain provisions which 
possibly might be enforced ?—The law at the present 
moment is rather indefinite as to when a Volunteer does 
come under the Army Act; that allusion to the associa- 
tion with regular troops when the number is not mentioned 
makes it a very doubtful point as to when they do or do not 
come under the Army Act, and it ought to be cleared up 
and better defined. 


6996. Another point about the officers you state in 
paragraph 11, ‘That schools for instruction of officers 
should be formed at various convenient centres”: that 
means I suppose not only in London, but say in each of 
the Army Corps districts—Scotland or the north of England 
or the west of England ?—Many have complained of the 
long distances they have to go to Schools of Instruction, 
and that would certainly give greater facilities to officers 
if it could be done. 


6997. Two points with regard to camp: in para- 
graph 4 you say: ‘‘ Camps to be for fourteen days with 
a minimum attendance of six days not necessarily con- 
secutive.’’ ‘The idea of that is I suppose to have a stand- 
ing camp for a certain time with a compulsory period of a 
part of that time ?—~Yes, there are various views about 
that. From the technical point of view it would not be 
so good for the artillery. where your units have to work 
together so much, nor would it be good for very small units; 
your companies would be so attenuated that they would 
not be able to carry out their proper duties, but for very 
large units it would be a great convenience. 


6998. Paragraph 10 is also about camps: ‘‘ That a 
percentage of the strength of the corps attending camp 
should count for allowances Class I. and not a fixed 
number.’’ The societics in other parts of the country I 
see go for the abolition altogether of the Class II. allow- 
ance ?—Yes, this has been felt to be a great hardship in 
some cases where they could not produce the 300; one 
corps produced 299 men and its allowance was refused. 


6999. That is to say its bigger allowance was refused ?— 
Exactly ; those Commanding Officers advocate @ pro- 
portion of the strength of the unit and not a fixed number 
of 300. 
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7000. You do not think that any great amount of 
extra time either in camp or throughout the year could 
be got out of the volunteers under their present circum- 


stances 1—No. 

7001. I take that to be the summary of your evidence 
in answer to the Chairman ?—I think the present con- 
ditions as to recruits are rather too onerous, especially 
for the artillery and engineers. In the artillery forty- 
five attendances in the first year for a recruit who may 
join in the middle of the year are too many. The old 
rule of thirty I think was very good, or sixty in the two first 
years; it was a very good rule because a man if he felt 
keen kept up his keenness for two years, and you had no 
difficulty in getting sixty drills out of him, but if a man 
finds he has to do forty-five drills in his first year, and he 
has not joined at the beginning of the year he hesitates. 
It is true that under present conditions whatever drills a 
recruit does in hia first year may be carried on to the 
second year, but the effect of that is that if he doesnot 
do the minimum number the corps loses the capitation 
grant, and we are in the very unfortunate position of 
having to produce sufficient men efficient to pay our way. 
If we do not do that the poor Commanding Officer has to 


find the deficiency somewhere. 


7002. The recruit training now is really leas than it 
was under the old regulations; they used to have to do 
sixty drills in the first two years ?—Yes. 

7003. And now they pass out of the recruit stage at 
forty in the infantry, at forty-five in the artillery ?—Yes, 
but in the second year they have to do fifteen, so that 
in the two years they have to do exactly the same—forty- 


five and fifteen. 

7004. But they are less well grounded than they used 
to be; they do not get the same amount of recruits’ train- 
ing ?—I think that is rather an argument in favour of 
the old system. 

7005. To leave the recruits for a moment, suppose we 
go to these trained men. and this Commission comes to the 
opinion that the musketry course, for instance, is very 
much less than it ought. to be, and that it is necessary for 
the national safety that the musketry céurse should be 
longer, and that the men instead of having to go only on 
one day should have to go two, three, or four days to the 
range, we must all admit it is eminently desirable that it 
should be so if it could be arranged ?—Yes. 

7006. Have you considered the question as to whether 
some system of pay to the men on the lines of that given 
to the Yeomanry, who get 3s. a day for every time they go 
on the range, or to our own Submarine Miners, 
who get 2s. 6d. a day every time they go to certain duties 
during the week, would produce an increased musketry 
efficiency throughout the force ?—Undoubtedly, I quite 
agree that an increased number of days’ attendance is 
very necessary for efticiency, it is the very essence of 
military training, especially musketry, that it should be 
spread over a certain period, and not carried on and com- 
pleted in one or even two days ; but that involves a much 
Rreater travelling allowance being granted. The great 
difficulty is that Commanding Officers have not enough 
money to take their men to the range several days. 

7007. I am not talking for the moment about travel- 
ling allowances ; there is no doubt that every time a man 
goes to the range he ought to have his travelling expenses 
paid ; I am talking of pay, in addition to these travel- 
ling allowances given to the Commanding Ofticer—actual 
money paid into the man’s hands; do you think if you 
demand a large number of days—the Saturday afternoons 
—that we are all thinking of, in addition to what he gives 
at present, we should get him to attend regularly if he were 
paid on something of the same scale as the Yeomanry are 
paid ?—I think you would get a large number of men to 
do so, but they would be men more of the journeyman 
class—the workmen to whom a day's pay is as good in one 
position as another. 

7008. It would not have the same effect upon the better 
class of clerk and shopmen ?—No; those men in permanent 
situations cannot get leave freely. 

7009. The recovery of fines is @ question which has 
been dealt with by some of the other Associations and 
there is a good deal of difficulty in recovering fines, is 
there not, from the men who do not make themselves 
efficient, on the ground that the contract is between the 
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man and his Commanding Officer and not between the man Colonel M, B. 
Pearson. 


and the State ?—If the rules are properly framed the 
contract is just as good as if it were made with the Secre- 7 
tary of State for War, but the enforcement is the difficulty. 
They are only enforceable now as a civil debt. and pereon- 
ally, I was instrumental in getting a Bill introduced into the 
House of Commons for the recovery of fines. It passed 
the House of Commons satisfactorily, and the procedure 
was criminal procedure, that is to say, the man could be 
fined, and if he did not pay the fine he was imprisoned ; but 
the Bill, when it reached the House of Lords, was thrown 
out on the initiative of Lord Herschell, and the fines are 
now recoverable under the Summary Jurisdiction Act as 
a civil debt, and a man has only to say: * I have no means, 
I am a pauper,” and you have to prove he has means, and 
you cannot recover. In many cases the magistrate simply 
dismisses the summons, and there is very great difficulty 
in recovering these fines. 

7010. I suppose when there is more than one batta- 
lion or corps in the bigger places there is a certain amount 
of difficulty in a Commanding Officer who happens to be 
below his establishment incurring the odium of having to 
prosecute in this way 1—Yes, that is so. 

7011. And therefore these claims are not made in every 
instance when they might be made and when they ought 


to be made ?—That is so. 

7012. So that I think we may take it that this enforce- 
ment of the civil contract between the Commanding Officer 
and the man has practically broken down ?—Yes, it was 
felt to be so unpopular that unless in extreme cases the 
course of summoning 8 man to the local police court was 
not resorted to, and in consequence we lose a great deal of 
money. 

7013. Your own opinion is against any form of com- 
pulsion : has that question been considered by the Council 
of the Institute ?—Yes, we are opposed to compulsory 


service. 

7014. The Institute are opposed to it; it has been con- 
sidered ?—Yes. 

7015. Are they opposed to the enforcement of the 
Militia Ballot ? Has the Institute considered that point ?— 
No, the Institute has not considered that point, but you 
may take it, speaking for the Artillery, that out of fifty-four 
corps that were asked the question as to whether they 
should become militia, fifty-two answered in the negative, 
not one in the affirmative, one was doubtful, and the 


other did not reply.* 

7016. I do not think you quite grasp what I mean ; 
what I meant was that suppose the Militia ballot, which 
is suspended every year, were enforced and exemption 
given to Volunteers—has that question ever been consi- 
dered by the Institute ?—No, that has not been considered 


by the Institute. 

7017. But your own personal feeling would be against 
that. would it ?—Personally I would not give a fig fora 
Volunteer who joined the force to escape the ballot for the 
Militia ; my feeling is that if you ballot for the Militia you 
do not want the Volunteers at all, and the whole thing 
might be a simple Militia system. That is my personal 
feeling ; I do not like the idea of escaping from the Militia 
ballot by joining the Volunteers, and I do not think the 
man would be any good. 

7018. In your opinion, to sum up your evidence, I 
think it comes to this: that if a great deal of increased 
efficiency is required and is necessary for the Volunteera 
we are between two alternatives, either greatly to increase 
payment, or compulsory service throughout the country- 
compulsory service for the Militia and the abolition of the 
Volunteer ; am I putting it too strongly !—It is possible 
that it may come to that, but I feel it is not possible for the 
Volunteers to give any more than they have done in the 
past. We are asking too much from them now. 


7019. (Str Coleridge Grove.) I have only one question. 
I want to take the Volunteers just as they are at the present 
moment. We have had a case put to us that this country 
might be attacked when the large mass of the regular 
forces is out of the country, and that its defence would then 
have to rest on the Militia and the Volunteers: Do you 
consider that the Volunteers in their present condition 
could satisfactorily meet the picked troops that a foreign 
country would send to invade this country, led as they 
would be and equipped as they would be ?-I think if they 
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Colonel M. B, were properly organised they would ; I think the weakness 

Pearson. lies more in the organisation, which is certainly not the 
—~—— __ business of the Volunteers themselves. 


he must go to camp, that it is obligatory, as it is called. 
Then again he inquires: “‘ Supposing I do not fulfil those 
conditions, what is to happen ?”’ and the reply is, “Then 


: Nov. 1903. 7020. I do not say a word against the Volunteers, but 
I just want to get the fact ; I want to take them as they 
stand now, with their officers as they are now, with the 

training they have and with the organisation they have; 
and what I want to know is whether you think that the 
security of the country as against well-trained and well- 
led foreign troops (and we must assume that any country 
that invaded us would send its best troops) could safely 
rest on the Volunteers as they are now ?—Given adequate 
numbers and better organisation I think it could. 


‘7021. I want to take them as they are now ?—With the 
present organisation ? 


7022. Yes, and the present everything ?—I confess I 
think the organisation is defective. 


7023. (Chairman.) You said adequate numbers also ? 
—I think we want a very much larger number ; I quote 
the opinion of a very distinguished officer, General Hamley, 
and there was no better authority in the country ; he was 
speaking at a time when the force was about as strong as 
it is now, and he said: ‘‘ You want 60,000 more Volunteers 
for the defence of London,” and now some of the military 
authorities say, ‘‘ What are we to do with this mass of in- 
fantry 2?” There are two opposite opinions ; I do not 
venture to judge between them. My opinion is that large 
numbers are very important ; if you get large numbers you 
get a very large proportion of those numbers highly 
efficient, and then you would be able to deal with the force 
in a much more stringent way than you can now. You 
could afford to dispose of the weaklings, which you cannot 
do now owing to financial difficulties. 


-7024. Just to finish that point, when you answered me 
then that you did not regard increased payment or com- 
pulsion desirable and said that the force was sufficiently 
good without either of these attempts to increase it, you 
were not speaking of numbers ; you do think the numbers 
are inadequate ?—Quite so. 


. 7025. And therefore you would have to face the fact of 
increased pay or compulsion to bring the numbers up and 
so make the force effective ?—Yes. 


7026. So that, practically, you do not consider the force 
efficient now without ?—I do not think the numbers are 
sufficient. 


1027. (Duke of Richmond.) I think there is only one 
question I want to ask you. You suggest a large increase 
in the numbers ?—Yes. 


7028. And you say that the larger the increase in the 
numbers the larger will be the proportion of efficients ?— 
Yes. 


7029. I suppose you are contemplating a capitation 
grant for all ?—Certainly. 


7030. Then if you increase your numbers, granted that 
you will get an increased number of efficients, what are you 
going to do with all the inefficients ?—The inefficients earn 
no grant, and it would enable you to deal with those non- 
efficients in a more drastic way than you can now, by 
commanding officers exercising their statutory power of 
dismissing them. 


7031. If that happened you would have a paper force ? 
—Hardly so, I think, because the non-efficients would be 
kept down by the power of dismissal so long as you had a 
very large number on the strength of your unit; now a 
commanding officer keeps men on the strength of his unit 
providing they can scrape through and earn the capitation 
grant, because the very existence of his unit depends upon 
it. Numbers are very important. 


7032. (Sir Ralph Knox.) As regards the increased 
training which you say is such a burden upon the Volun- 
teers, does the difficulty exist on the part of the men, that 
is to say, have the men an objection to it, or docs it arise 
from the difficulty they have in respect to their employers, 
and their difficulty of getting away ?—There are two 
things which affect the question of recruiting. A man 
looks to theconditions, and he says, what are the conditions? 
He finds he has got to do so many drills, and he has to do 
his compulsory camp, and if you take the conditions of 
service, the Order in Council, camp is an annual require- 
ment, and it is only modified by an order of the Secretary 
of Stute. A man looks at the conditions and he finds that 


you will be fined; you have to join for four years, and you 
will be fined if you are non-efficient for the whole of that 
time four times 38s., £7 12s.,” and the man says: “No, 
what am I to get by it; I will not join,” and he does not 
join, and the effect of that has been that in a corps like my 
own, where the recruiting for forty-two years has averaged 
95, it fell last year to 23, and this year to 25. We cannot 
get recruits under those conditions. 


7033. What I wanted to bring out was whether it was 
because when the man lobked at these conditions he found 
that his contract with his employer, as it were, was of that 
character that he could not make certain to meet these 
demands ?—Precisely. 


7034. Or whether it was that he was disinclined abso- 
lutely to do the work ?—No, it is not that the man is dis- 
inclined ; the man joins with the best intention imaginable 
but he says: ‘‘ If I join on the understanding that I must 
do this work I may fail, and I will not risk it.” If you let 
him come in under the non-compulsory system the chances 
are that he will attend those camps. When the time 
arrives he will be able to come to a conclusion whether be 
can get away or not. 


7035. Is it not a rule on the part more particularly 
of the younger men in the service, that they know 
that the demands of their employers upon their services 
are such that they cannot with any certainty see their way 
to complying with this demand, that at a certain time of the 
year they shall come out for a certain number of days 
continuously ?—That is so; they cannot make certain that 
they will be able to do it. 


7036. Therefore it would appear that the difficulty arises 
from the nature of their employment and the contract 
with their employer ?—That is so. 


7037. But supposing the employer was willing to let him 
go, under those circumstances you do not think the man 
himself would object to a week or a fortnight or even once 
in a way a month’s such employment ?—On the contrary, 
I think he would be most keen to do so if he could. 

7038. And your idea is that in the great mass of the 
men who have joined the Volunteers there is a military 
spirit and a patriotic feeling which leads them to desire to 
make themselves as efficient, militarily, as their circum- 
stances admit of ?—Very strong, indeed—a very keen 
feeling ; I may illustrate it by saying that this year under 
the existing conditions only five of my men were bound 
to attend camp, but I had over 200. I have a very small 
corps now, it is so attenuated, and that was more than 50 
per cent. of the strength. 


7039. Supposing an appeal were made to the young 
men of the country more particularly, to the effect that 
further training was necessary to make them more efficient 
for the purpose which Sir Coleridge Grove has described, 
and supposing it was put to them: ‘‘ We want you todoa 
larger number of drills in the first year of your service a8 & 
young man and we want you, say, once in your lifetime or 
the period of your service, for a month, and subsequently 
we want you for only a few days—it might be six days, or 
it might be three, and so on,” do you think on the part of 
the men themselves there would be any objection to 
undergoing a training like that ?—I think there would; I 
think it is impossible to ask it from men in permanent 
situations. 


1040. But the difficulty you say arises from the fact that 
they are in permanent situations, and they cannot reckon 
upon their employers allowing them to go ?—Exactly. 

7041. But you would not say it would be a bad thing for 

the efficiency of the force that such a system should be 
established ?—On the contrary, it would be a most 
excellent thing if it were possible of accomplishment. 

7042. I was looking over the evidence given the other 

day by Colonel Mackinnon who commanded the C. I. V. 
in South Africa, and he says, first of all, even amongst 
those selected men a good number were found physically 
not up to a proper military standard; that was one of 
the first deficiencies he complained of, and the other was 
this: the question was put to him— 

. “As to marching, how did the City Imperial 
Volunteers compare with the Regulars 1—Very well. 
When we began our march they did very badly 
indeed, worse than any Regular regiment could 
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possibly do. They had no idea of march discipline ; 
they fell out of the ranks and fell in just whenever 
they liked, without asking any leave, and on the first 
four days of our regular marching I thought the 
regiment would fall to pieces; but after we got to 
Bloemfontein and joined the Army (we had done 
then about 100 miles), they continued the march 
from there, and kept up well with the Regular 


Regiments. 

They got stricter in their discipline 1—No, I think 
they got the education; they did not know what 
march discipline meant before—no man knew. 
They used to fall out, and if 8 man got a little bit 
tired he would lie down by the side of the road and 
come on in half-an-hour’s time, whenever he liked, 
without asking any leave, or showing any esprit de 


corps. 

3 But that passed away soon ?—That passed away. 
Luckily, we had 100 miles march with a small column 
of Australians and Canadians, to Blomfontein with 
the men continually falling out. But after they 
had pulled themselves together, and we had done up 
their sore feet, they were a very great credit to the 
whole force. They had no idea of marching when 
we first started.” 

Of course these men were, more or less, selected meu— 
self-selected to a great extent—but still they were supposed 
to be a fair sample, at all events, of the Metropolitan 
Corps. Do not you think a statement of that kind shows 
that a more systematic and a more continuous training 
is necessary to make the force a really efficient force for 
fighting purposes ?~-I should like to say, in opposition to 
what has been said by General Mackinnon there, that not 
very long ago the present Commander-in-Chief said that 
in selecting the men to compose an army he would like 
to have such men as composed the C.I.V. Now I do not 
know whether he said that out of mere flattery or whether 
he thought that the material was so good, but they had the 
very great disadvantage of being a scratch battalion. If 
it had been possible to take any single battalion out of 
this country and send them out there they would have 
given a very much better account of themselves than the 
C.L.V. Everybody knows that a scratch battalion or 
a scratch regiment is very indifferent at first. 


7043, What appears to me from this is that the material 
—with the exception of the comparatively few men, 5 or 10 
per cent. excepted, who were not up to physical standard, 
who had flat feet or bad teeth or something of that sort— 
was excellent, but their training appears to have been 
insufficient to enable them to perform the duty of a 
military unit immediately, on their embodiment ?—I 
confess there are many units of the Volunteer service 
which are indifferently trained and where the discipline 
is indifferent, but I venture to say that if my regiment had 
been there not a man would have fallen out. It may 
appear egotistical to say so, but it depends on the dis- 
cipline of the various units to which these men belong, 
and some are very free and easy, others again are very 
highly disciplined, and I venture to think that the number 
of men that fell out during the march he referred to there 
was very small, and I do not think you can judge the whole 
force by it. 

7044, As regards the camp charges, you said you did 
not think pay would have much effect upon getting a 
larger number of the higher class of volunteers to attend 
either more shooting or drill, or more camp ?—No, the 
men in permanent employment will still have the same 
difficulty whether you pay them or not. 

7045. But you said that you thought higher pay would 
meet the difficulty of those men who were in more or less 
the position of casual or labouring men ?—Journeymen ; 
speaking for the force as a whole, I think we would get a 
very much larger number of men by paying them. Some 
commanding officers think it entirely a question of pay, 
but their units are composed of men who are the journey- 


men class. 

7046. Supposing these men were all young men and 
that they were not married men, that you took them 
always early in life, would it not be quite sufficient if, 
supposing they were sent to camp, everything was 
provided for them without giving them any pay at 
all?—It would not in the case of the labouring 
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Olasses ; those men would not go at all unless they were parsaced B. 


paid ; they would not join. 


7047. Unless they receive something to put in their 3 Nov. 1903. 


pockets besides being maintained ?—That is so. The 
Commanding Officer of the Monmouth Artillery who was 
out for three months on Salisbury Plain during the war 
told me that after the men had been paid on the 
scale then in force he could not get the men to go into 
camp unless they were paid, and he was obliged to find 
the money to pay them. They were all of the miner class. 

7048. That is to say that once having tasted the pay 
they would not come out again without a repetition of 
it ?—That is exactly as he put it. 

7049. As regards the officers, do you think that they 
come up to the standard which is necessary to keep up an 
efficient regiment and take it into the field ?—Generally 
speaking they do; generally speaking the officers are 
very keen. 

7050. Do you think that that is the case throughout 
the great part of the force ?—I think they are very keen, 
but I must confess they aro getting restive under present 
conditions ; where they are practically compelled to be at 
every Company training I think the requirements are too 


much, 

7051. Do you think that position could be strengthened 
if they received something in the way of pay for more 
continued service, especially at first? —I do not think 
they should be paid while doing their ordinary duty in 
their leisure time. 

7052. Do not you think it would be a great improve- 
ment if we got the young officer to go through really a 
thorough training for such a period as six months and 
paid him during that time ?—You cannot get him for 
the Militia, and I am sure you cannot get him for the 
Volunteers. 

7053. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) I think you stated on the 
question of compulsion that you could get all you wanted 
by voluntary enlistment ?—Yes, I think so. 

7054. Is that quite consistent with the present con- 
dition of the Volunteer force ?—When you say “the 
present condition” you mean the present conditions of 


efficiency. 

7055. Of numbers ?—Under the present conditions 
of efficiency you will not get the numbers, but if you relax 
this compulsory camp then you will get the numbers— 
coupled with a different mode of issuing the capitation 
grant. I think at the present time you aro not only 
exacting too much from a man but in the event of his 
failure to fulfil the conditions under which he comes you 
ask him to pay too much. We therefore advocate in 
paragraph 7 that the capitation grant should be issued 
in a different way and that there should be a fixed sum for 
maintenance of Head Quarters and permanent charges, and 
that would enable you to give a much smaller capitation 
grant based on the number of efficients; then if a man 
failed to become efficient his fine would be very much less. 
Practically the fine should be not more than is incurred 
in clothing and equipping the men, say £1 per annum, 
and that about covers the whole thing. 

7056. I was just coming to that question and I was 
going to ask you—supposing there is a grant given of 
£100 per Company have you considered what the grant per 
efficient man should be ?—If the numbers keep up, then 
£100 per Company and £1 per efficient would in my 
opinion be sufficient, but as the numbers decrease so 
must your capitation grant increase. 

7057, Is that taking things on the present basis or include 
anything for extra clothing ? Our capitation grant has 
in the past been calculated really upon one suit of uniform 
for each man ?—That is all it would provide, it would 
not provide a second suit. 

7058. With reference to the camp allowance, do you 
mean the 5s. per man to cover the whole expenses of the 
camp ?—The 5s. allowance would cover subsistence and 
pay. 

7059. Nothing for the general expenses of the corps ?— 
Camp expenses, 

7060. You would have nothing more for that ?—3s. 

per man would cover the camp expenses, subsistence and 
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7061. Have you calculated how much the man would 
get out of that in the way of pay ?—I calculate under 
the present conditions 2s. 6d. per man about covers the 
expenses, including pay to cooks and bandsmen only, 
and that therefore if you got 5s. it would enable you to 
give your men about 2s. 6d. 


7062. Would you make any difference between men 
attending camp for a week and men attending for a 
fortnight ? The reason I ask that question is that a great 
many men might attend camp during their week’s holiday 
and lose nothing by it, but many men, if they attended 
for a fortnight, would lose perhaps a week’s wages: 
would you make a distinction between the two classes ?— 
I should not make any distinction. 


7063. Assuming that matters remain as they are just 
now would you be in favour of an additional week of 
camp always being given to specialists—this is more for 
your own branch of the service ?—At a particular time ? 

7064. Yes—say the week before the general regimental 
camp began with full allowance for that period ?—I have 
tried that and I did not like it; I tried it last year, and 
this year I confined myself to the six clear days. You 


are referring to the specialists coming a week before- 
hand ? 


7065. Yes?—I found a good deal of heart-burning 


about it as we were to have competitions during the 
camp week. 


7066. Your corps is entirely garrison artillery ?— 
Entirely. 

7067. And I see your armament is of 64-pounder R.M.L. 
guna and two twelve-pounder Q.F. ?—Yes. 


7068. It would be a great advantage to you if you had 
more modern guns to drill on, the same guns as you 
practise with in fact ?—Certainly, I have reported year 
after year at the conclusion of the camp that we have to 
practise with modern guns and to drill with obsolete guns, 
just as though the infantry had to fire with the magazine 
rifle and all the year round they were drilling with the 
Brown Bess. It is exactly an analogous case. 


7069. With reference to the term of service do you 
think it would be of advantage if the Volunteers could 
be tied down to a particular period !—You mean the 
length of engagement ? 


7070. Yes, coupled with a condition that if he did not 
fulfil that he would be fined more than his capitation 
grant ?—I am in favour of reducing his fine in order to 
induce the men to join. 


7071. But so long as it covers the expense of his uniform ; 
what I mean is that the volunteer is in his first year a 
great deal more expensive than his capitation grant, and 
a large percentage of them leave in their first and second 
years when you have not got enough out of them to 
recoup your outlay 7—Yes. 


7072 Would you be in favour of a fixed period of 
enlistment and an agreement that he shall pay so much 
if he does not fulfil that ?—That is the case now and it 
works very well. 


7073. That is only for one year though ?—No, pardon 
me; if your rules are properly framed notwithstanding 
that a man may resign at any time by giving fourteen days’ 
notice under the statute, he is still bound in a pecuniary 
sense for four years. If your rules are properly framed 
and they receive the Royal Assent they have all the force 
of law, and they are enforceable so far as these fines are 
enforceable by civil process. I think the present arrange- 
ment is very good. 

7074. In the case of mobilisation have you full arrange- 
ments made for your equipment and transport ?—Being 
garrison artillery we do not require transport. 

7075. You require a certain amount of equipment ?— 
We do not require transport ; we go to a fixed station. 

7076. But as to your equipment ?—The equipment is 
absolutely complete as good as any Regulars’; valises, 
great coats and everything are complete. 


1077. With reference to the last point about the Schools 
of Instruction for officers, would you be satisfied with night 
schools as a sufficient training for officers ?—They have 
proved to be a very great convenience to officers who 
could not attend during the day. 


7078. And you would be satisfied with attendance at 
these ?—I think so. 
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7079. As to the number of drills put in by the recruit 
and the manner in which recruits join, if any system 
could be devised by which all recruits had to join at the. 
very commencement of a year, you would find it a great 
advantage in every way I suppose ?—But I think it is im- 
possible. 


7080. I say if a system could be devised ?—If it could 
be devised it would be an advantage ; you would then 
have all the advantages they have in the German Army 
where the recruits all come in in November and then 
proceed with their training in the most regular manner, 
but in any voluntary service, in the case of our own 
Regulars it is impossible and it is more impossible in the 
Volunteers, or equally impossible. You must take a man 
and be only too glad to get him when you can get him. 


7081. Do you think the grant for uniform has had 
much effect in bringing in officers ?—I do not very much 
like the present conditions under which that grant is given, 
it puts an officer in a wrong position ; it puts him in the 
position of a Volunteer having to engage for three years 
and I think that is very objectionable. The status of an 
officer is so different from that of a Volunteer that I do not 
think he ought to be put under the obligation of serving 
for three years or any other period. He holds his Com- 
mission at the will of the Sovereign and at any time 
from any breach of discipline or neglect of duty, you ought 
to be able to get rid of him. If you advance him bis grant 
you will keep him on for these three years until he has 
performed his agreement, and I think that is a very objec- 
tionable plan. 


7082. But do you think it brings officers ?—I think it 
brings officers. 


7083. And the right class ?—I do not think it affects the 
class ; generally speaking the men you want to get, young 
men about twenty years of age, have no money of their 
own and their parents are very much disinclined to spend 
£40 or more in their equipment, and undoubtedly the £20 
grant has been a certain advantage in procuring 4 certain 
number of officers, but it is coupled with the condition 
that they must obtain a school certificate or they must 
refund the money. 


7084, I think you said that with the proper organisation 
and additional numbers you thought the Volunteers as at 
present trained could meet picked troops, and I suppose ¢ 
fortior’ that would apply more particularly to Garrison 
Artillery Volunteers who would be in the forts where they 
have drilled and would not require mobility !—No, they 
do not require mobility, they are a sedentary force. 


7085. And you think the remarks you made about that 
would apply more particularly to them ?—I think the 
want of organisation applies more particularly to the 
Infantry, the Engineers, and the departmental services. 
In addition to the paper I have already put in, lam asked 
to put in this resolution passed by the Institute of Com- 
manding Officers at their last meeting. “ That this Council 
desire Colonel Pearson and Colonel Walker to represent in 
the strongest possible way to the Royal Commission that 
the reduction in the strength of the force and the immense 
difficulty of obtaining suitable officers at the present time 
threatens the existence of the force unless early measures 
are taken to alleviate the present conditions.” 


7086. (Chairman). Do you wish to say anything 
specially about that resolution ?—It has been brought to 
the notice of the Institute of Commanding Officers that & 
very great loss has been occasioned by men joining the 
regular services, the Militia and the Yeomanry. Ifa 
man joins the Regulars there is a regulation that 
the Government will give the grant for the year in 
which he joins the Regulars provided he be an efficient 
of that year or the preceding year, but many men 
join the Regulars from the Volunteers in their first year 
of service and the Volunteer corps can claim nothing 
from the Government, and it is impossible for the man 
to pay; he is impecunious, and the corps lose & great 
deal of money in consequence. If a man joins the Militia, 
no grant whatever is given. If a man joins erate 
the grant is given in that case, but if a man joins t a 
Navy he is not ipso facto discharged from the Volunters 
Force as he is on joining the Regulars or Militia, although 
they give the grant for it by regulation. If he joins the 
Yeomanry under the new Act, by the Act of joining the 
Yeomanry he is discharged from the Volunteer Force. a 
no grant is allowed for that to the Volunteer corps. Tha’ 
is felt to be a hardship. You can go and sue the map, 
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it is true, but if the man, as I have previously explained, 
has no means you cannot enforce payment as a civil debt, 
and in that way a very large loss has been incurred by 
many Volunteer corps. I have a large number of statistics 
here with which I will not trouble the Commission, but it 
is rather startling to see that in some corps, due very 
largely to the men who joined during the war, in three 
years 1900, 1901 and 1902 there has been a loss of as much 
as £499 in one corps, and that goes down to very small 
figures. I must say that that state of things is quite 
abnormal, due to the war, and in ordinary times the en- 
listments from the Volunteers into the Regulars, the Navy 
or the Militia is not very large and therefore the loss is 
not anything like what is represented by the figures I 
have before me. I merely want to show that during the 
war there was an enormous loss under this head, and 
many Commanding Officers feel that the Government, 
instead of leaving Commanding Officers to sue the man for 
the performance of his engagement, should make good to 
the corps which furnishes the recruit to the Regulars, the 
loss which is occasioned to the corps. I think if I were to 
put these figures more prominently before you they would 
be rather fallacious for the reason I have stated, that it is 
an abnormal state of things, and it is not a good guide 
for the future, but it would not entail a very large sum of 
money on the part of the Government, and I think it 
would be a very great concession to the Volunteer Force. 

7087. Would you include the Militia in that suggestion 
as well ?—I would include the Militia as well, because he 
is equally lost to the Volunteer corps. 


7088. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Am I correct in assuming 
that this difficulty which is represented in this resolution 
could really only be met by some form of increased grants 
or increased pay—by money expenditure in some way ?— 
By money expenditure. 

7089. You do not think any form of compulsion would 
satisfactorily grapple with this without completely alter- 
ing the character of the Volunteer Force ?—No, this is 
entirely a question of a grant by the War Office, enlarging 
the present regulation in fact. 

7090. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Could you explain in a few 
words what you mean by the deficient organisation which 
makes the force so inefficient as compared with what it 
should be ?—I think you have not got a Division of 
Infantry Volunteers at this moment fit to take the field 
to-morrow complete in all its equipment. Take the case 
of transport the military authorities are pressing upon 
Commanding Officers to complete their organisation for 
the transport, but they find very great difficulty owing 
to the money question ; one officer told me a short time 
ago that he paid a retaining fee for his horses and it was 
disallowed by the War Office. Of course Commanding 
Officers cannot provide transport unless they have the 
means. 

7091. As regards the equipment of infantry for imme- 
diate service, what do you regard as the deficiency ?— 
I think the personal equipment is very good and very 
sufficient. 

7092. What other equipment is deficient ?—The 
thousand and one things they require you to store now ; 
first of all you want storage accommodation to provide 
all these things required on mobilisation. Those articles 
which are required to be stored for the purposes of 
mobilisation and the transport particularly require look- 
ing into; and then again the organisation of the three 
Arms—the organisation of the complete divisions. 

7093. If you had your proper proportion of the various 


forces and you had your equipment complete as far as the 
men and the personal equipment are concerned, you 


would think them satisfactory ?—I think so. 

7094. But the deficiency is in these other portions of 
equipment which you think are incompletely organised ? 
—Exactly—outside the personal equipment of the men. 

7095. Otherwise as regards the men themselves and 
their personal equipment you think they are up to the 
mark required ?—I think they are. 

7096. (Duke of Richmond.) That means uniform and 
rifes ?—Yes, arms, clothing and equipment. 

7097. I should like to ask you one question, with regard 
to the Quartermaster in the Volunteers, in the event of 
mobilisation his duties would be very largely increased 
and his responsibilities also ?—Yes. 


7098. What means has he of any practice in the duties of CuJonel M. B. 
a Quartermaster ?—The annual camp gives him very good = Pearssn, 
practice—it is very excellent practice. 
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7099. He has long notice of that ?—That is very true. i Bee 


7100. When the battalion gets orders to move, the 
Quartermaster has to get the supplies, and they have never 
any practical work of that description ?—During regi- 
mental camp they have to draw all the stores from the 
Ordnance Department just as they would have to do on 
mobilisation, and supplies of food in the same way; all 
the procedure is the same. Generally speaking, I think 
the Quartermasters are very efficient. 

7101. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) He makes his contract for 
camp some time before ?—Yes ; of course now every con- 
tractor who supplies food for the Army is obliged by his 
contract to supply to the Volunteers, and it is only a ques- 
tion of requisition. You can requisition for all these things 
which are included in the contractor's contract, and you do 
it exactly on the Army sys‘em. Under the Act of 1863, i 
there was a provision that a Quartermaster might be ap- 
pointed on the permanent staff of a Volunteer unit, but that 
by subsequent regulation has been cancelled. The Quarter- 
master is a very important officer. 

7102. (Chairman.) Have you anything else you would 
wish to say to us ?—<s to the points, Nos. 8 and 9, which 
have not been touched upon, perhaps you would like to 
leave Colonel Tannett-Walker to deal with those, as they 
relate to the Infantry. Paragraph 5 we have probably 
dealt. with—the great reduction in the numbers of the 
force. At the present time, in November and December of 
this year,the great exodus occurs when the men who joined 
during the height of the war in 1900 are time-expired, and 
we quite expect a very large decrease in the number of the 
force in these two months. To put it broadly, I think on 
the Ist January next, the numbers will fall to about y 
209,000, and I desire to say that the question of the reduc- 
tion of numbers is a very serious one, and that I am afraid 
it is only to be met by abolishing the annual camp and 
putting the men under less obligation aa to the capitation 


grant. 

7103. You would not view that with great apprehension 
as regards its effect upon the efficiency of the Volunteer 
Force ?—I look with great apprehension on the reduction 
of numbers. 

7104. But you would not feel that that was a very 
drastic remedy which might bring evil results ?—I think 
that would be the remedy. 

7105. But it is not a remedy the result of which you 
would fear ; you would welcome it as regards the augmen- 
tation of numbers, but would you not fear it as militating 
against the efficiency of the Volunteer Force as a force ?—I 
do not think I would, because my strong view is that if you 
get a very large number on the roll you will geta larger 
number in camp annually than you could under any com- 
pulsory system. That is my point of view. 

7106. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) But any large diminution in 
numbers means diminution of men available for drill, and 
that means a want of means to makc efficiency 1—It means 
you cannot maintain your units without sufficient numbers. 


7107. And you cannot give them the same amount of 


drill ?—No, you cannot. 

7108. If your numbers fell to 60 per cent. of your estab- 
lishment, could you on the present capitation grant pay 
your way ?—No, [ made the calculation that next year 
the capitation grant receivable in April will not be suffi- 
cient by about £400 to pay the expenses of that year owing 
to the fixed charges. 

7109. (Chairman.) I do not quite follow. As regards 
that question of the camp, do you suppose that if the 
necessity for camp were removed, the popularity of the 
force would be so increased thereby that a very large num- 
ber would come forward and join ?—Yes. 

7110. So much larger that the number of those who 
would voluntarily go into camp would be as great as those 
you would get if you had compulsory attendance at camp ? 
—Yes. 

7111. The number being so great that you could then 
weed out and get rid of those who will not go into camp ?—~ 
That is exactly what I riean. 
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7112. (Duke of Richmond.) What would you do with 
those men in the home defence scheme ?—I really do not 
think you need regard non-efficients. 

7113. You say you would weed out those who did not go 
to camp ?—Yes, 

7114. Then I do not see how you are better off than you 
are now ?—Under that system @ man will join and he will 
go to camp when the time arrives if he can; now he will not 
join because he cannot pledge himself. There is the diffi- 
culty. Let the man join and he will go if he can, and the 
chances are that he will, but if you ask him to pledge himself 
to pay a heavy pecuniary fine in the event of failure he will 
not join. 

7115. If a man joins with that chance and he finds he 
cannot go to camp, then do you propose no longer to count 
him as a Volunteer ?—I will not say that. 
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7116. If the camp is necessary for efficiency, and if you 
have & man who cannot go to camp, what are you to count 
him as ?—I do not say that I would weed out all the men 
who could not go to camp. 


7117. Do you not set enormous store by camp ?—Not so 
much as some people do; I think it has been greatly ex. 
aggerated, and if we had to rely on the mere camp training 
the Volunteer Force would not be half as efficient as it is 
now. The efficiency is of slow growth, it is from day to day 
and week to week. I have lost a great number of men, 
especially married men, who were splendid gunners, because 
the married men say : “ We cannot go to camp and sacrifice 
our time.” But in the event of an emergency those men 
would be perfectly fit and serviceable, and it is a thousand 
pities that such men should be lost to the Foree. 


Cotongt R. K. Brntey, C.B., V.D., called; and Examined. 


7118. (Chairman.) You command the 7th Lancashire 
Royal Garrison Artillery ?—Yes. 


7119. And you are here on behalf of the Volunteer 
Officers’ Association of Manchester and district ?—Yes. 


7120. I gather by the paper* you have sent in that 
when we come to consider the question of the efficiency of 
the Volunteers, the point to which you attach most import- 
ance is the question of the officers ?—That is so. 


7121. And unless that can be fairly dealt with other con- 
siderations are more or leas superfluous ?—Yes, that is the 
backbone of the whole thing. 


7122. What do you say on that subject ?—I think the 
more irregular the force is the more important is the quality 
of the officers, and as the Volunteers are distinctly an 
irregular force it is necessary for their efficiency that they 
should be supplied with officers thoroughly well trained and 
in sufficient quantity. 

7123. You would not suggest paying them in the way of 
remuneration, but you would say that every expense to 
which they are put should be met by the State ?—Certainly 
that is perhaps one of the first things I should recommend 
—that they should be put to no expense whatever. 

7124, Beyond their time 1—Yes, their time being their 
Jeisure time, because they are almost all of them men in 
business earning their livelihood. 

7125. If the call upon their time necessitated an infringe- 
ment on their business hours, do you suggest that some 
remuneration should be given for that 1—A reasonable call 
upon their business time would be met by them, I think, 
without remuneration. 

7126. Of course if there were any extension of the 
periods of camps and go forth, a reasonable time from the 
military point of view might be a serious tax on their 
engagements ?—I think the class of men from whom the 
officers are drawn could readily give a fortnight, which I 
believe would be the extreme limit that the man could 
give. 

7127. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) You think it would be 
possible to get the officers and men to go to camp for a 
fortnight every year ?—With pay, not without, because it 
would be a distinct loss to them of their livelihood. 

7128. Would it mean a reduction in numbers if it was 
compulsory for them to go to camp every year for a fort- 
night ?—By compulsory you mean with exceptions, I 
presume. 

7129. With certain exceptions ?-I do not think there 
would be very much reduction in numbers myself. Of 
course, I am judging now by the fortnight’s camp wo 
had in 1900. 

7130. Are you speaking for your own corps particularly? 
—My own corps. 

7131. What pay would you suggest for officers and 
men ?—For the officers a fixed sum which would cover 
every expense with an addition for those who are mounted 
officers. For the men I should give pay and allowances 
on the army scale. 

7132. Has the length of camp been di 
association ?—Oh parte zauch 66, pea 


*See Appendix LX XIII. 


7133. Then you are expressing its views when you say 
a fortnight ?-I am expressing its views ; a good many of 
the officers of that association belong to these special 
infantry battalions which go for a fortnight. 

7134, I see that the memorandum by your association 
states: ‘‘ We are of opinion that all Volunteers should go 
into camp every year for a week ?’’—At least. 


7135. They do not recommend the fortnight being made 
compulsory ?—When we said for a week at least we were 
dealing with the question as it is at present, not with the 
future; we say at least for a week, because that is what 
you may call the customary thing, but we think a fortnight 
would be better. % 

7136. Your own corps, I suppose, is entirely in Man- 
chester ?—Entirely. 


7137. Have you more than one drill hall 1—Only one. 


7138. So that you have not any extraordinary expense 
in that respect ?—No. 

7139. You are aware that it is a great hardship with 
many corps, especially scattered corps, that they have 
large expenses for upkeep of their drill halls 1—Yes. 

7140. Does your association think that special allow- 
ances should be made in these cases ?—Yes, these scattered 
corps most distinctly, as far as I know, cannot live on their 
capitation grant, and of course corps below a certain 
number, even if they are not scattered, cannot do it. 


7141. Would you approve of the Government relieving 
all corps of the cost of the drill halls, taking over the halls 
and relieving them of the debt upon them so as to give 
them the hall practically free ?—My association is distinctly 
in favour of that ; my own experience is that I would much 
rather have what money the Government could give me 
and I would make the best use of it, but the association I 
represent now is distinctly in favour of the drill halls and 
head-quarters being taken over, the debta upon them and 
80 on. 


7142. (Chairman.) How many units does your Institute 
represent ?—I represent practically four batteries of heavy 
artillery, but I have men enough for five. 

7143. I was referring to your Institute ?—I have for- 
gotten just now, but offhand I think something like twenty 
to twenty-five corps. 

7144. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) I sce your Institution 
recommend that before the appointment: of an adjutant 
the commanding officer of a corps should receive longer 
notice than a fortnight ?—Yes, I believe in the Infantry 
they have practically no means of ascertaining anything 
about the future adjutant beforehand, I have been rather 
fortunate myself because I knew when the old one was 
going, and I was told what the Authorities were doing for 
me. 

7145. But you know of cases where there have been 
grievances on that account ?—Yes, the official correspond- 
ence with reference to one of my adjutants only gave me 
about a day and a half to find out anything about him, but 
T had already found out something about him so that it 
did not matter. 

7146. With reference 


to th itati 
allowance, @ capitation grant and 


would you approve of a certain grant being 
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given per company and the capitation grant per efficient 
being smaller than the present capitation grant ?—That is 
the view that my Institution take of the subject. 

7147. In the first place, what do you suggest is the grant 
to the company ?—I do not know that I have the amount 
per company ; I have down an annual allowance of £600 
per corps. 

7148. Of how many ?—Large or small, the fixed ex- 
penses are very much the same. 

7149. And the capitation grant per efficient 1—Running 
from £1 4s. for the rank and file up to something like £30 
for the Commanding Officer. The £1 4s. for the rank and 
file is the calculation of the original cost with the repair and 
keeping up of the uniform, and the other capitation grants 
sre worked very much on the same lines. 

7150. What did you say that the officers’ grant was ?—I 
have not got it down here, I thought I had, but it is some- 
thing like £30 for the Colonel, going downwards to the 
Lieutenants, Second-Licutenants and Sergeants. 

7151. But you do not propose that these should be paid 
to the Officers and Non-Commissioned Officers themselves? 
—No, those are capitation grants given to the corps. 

7152. I quite understand the 24s. for the man to meet 
the repairs to his uniform, but why the £30 to the Colonel 
who is no expense to the corps ?—No, but he is an expense 
to himself. 

7153. He does not get the money though ?—If you hand 
the capitation grants to the commanding officer he can 
reduce the expenses to the officers in the same way that he 
reduces the expenses to the men. 

7154. Do you include in these grants all the additional 
grants for tactics and artillery ?—No, these are simply 
what w2 call capitation grant pure and simple. 

7155. And the others would be in addition ?—The others 
would be in addition. 

7156. With reference to your own corps you are armed 
with 20 pounder B.L, guns ?—Yes. 

:7157. Do you consider the present grant for horsing 
these guns sufficient ?—I do not. 

7158. You go to camp, of course ?—Yes. 

7159. Do you do your four drills as well as going into 
camp ?—Yes, but we take no horses into camp. 

7160, Do you not think the best part of the camp 
training is lost for mobile artillery if they do not take their 
horses to camp ?—That a good deal depends upon the 
ground we go to; where we go to camp we could do 
nothing but take the guns into position and take them 
away somewhere, probably along the roads and bring 
them back to the same position, which to my mind would 
be very little training. 

7161. You have no manceuvring ground ?—No. 

7162. Supposing you had, do you not think that would 
be the most valuable part ?—I think it would be very 
valuable indeed to be able to manceuvre these guns. 

7163. Could you do that with your present allowance ? 
—Certainly not, we use up the whole of the present allow- 
ances on horsing the guns and mounting the men and look- 
ing after the guns and harness that we have, and riding 
lessons. 

7164. I am not talking of camp allowances but for 
the mere horsingof yourguns during the year—what would 
you think would be a sufficient allowance ? Do you think 
four drills are enough preliminary to camp ?—No. The 
driving of the guns is done now by hired carters who may or 
may not be the same during the four drills and who may or 
may not be the same this year as next year; they are not 
Volunteers and they take trouble with the drill simply 
because they are interested in it. 

7165. Have you led horses,or are your drivers mounted? 
—Led horses we should have in mobilisation ; as it is we 
put two horses abreast for these light guns and drive them 
with a limber with long reins. 

7166. Do you think that is satisfactory ?—Not for 
mobilisation purposes. 

7167. If you had to train your drivers and put them 
through riding school and preliminary drills, which would 
give them instead of four, ten or twelve battery or brigade 
and division drills, your allowance would be very much 
short of what would be required —Very much indecd ; 


any increase in the mounted drills would mean under the Cyfunel R. K. 


present circumstances the officer in command or the 
officers putting their hands into their own pockets and 
paying the difference. 3N 

7168. You have not calculated, I suppose, what the 
expenses of taking horses to camp would be ?—Not to 
camp, but on one occasion I calculated with the officer 
commanding the artillery at Sheffield and I think we 
agreed, if I am not mistaken, something like this—£100 a 
gun and twice the capitation grant for every mounted 
man per annum. 

7169. That is for camp alone ?—No, that was without 
considering camp. In his case he did his four drills in 
camp and he would do extra ones outside camp. 

7170. I do that myself with my own corps but it is not 
satisfactory because you have to begin your battery train- 
ing practically when you go into camp ?—That is a subject 
I have no experience whatever upon because I have ad- 
hered to the practice of keeping within the capitation 
grant. 

7171. With regard to horsing your guns, do you get the 
same horses every drill ?—As nearly as possible. 

7172. But you cannot rely upon that ?—Almost 
certainly. 

7173. Have you any arrangement by which on mobilisa- 
tion you could get these particular horses ?—No. 

7174, Or any horses ?—Yes, we have an undertaking, 


that is about all I can say. 
7175. Have you to pay anything for it ?—No, it is a very 
wide undertaking—what you might call a contract, that 
the men who supply us with horses for drill purposes will 
undertake to supply us with horses for mobilisation at the 
prices of the day or some such rough figure as that. 
7176. But is it a contract you would rely upon ?—Yea, 


I could rely upon finding the horses. 

7177. With reference to the contracts, have you made 
any contract for your transport and equipment? You 
have the personnel equipment you always have ?—Yes. 

7178. But some years ago the War Office desired that 
Volunteer Commanding Officers should enter into con- 
tracts for the supply of various other equipment: have 
you ever tried to make that contract ?—We have, and we 
have only been able to make it on broad lines in a similar 
way to what we have done with regard to the horses ; no- 
body we knew. of would bind himself hard and fast to 
supply at fixed prices or anything of that sort. 

7179. Did it come pretty much to this, that they would 
supply you with the articles they had and they would not 
undertake to get the articles they had not ?—That is it. 

7180. One question with regard to Mounted Infantry 
which you have some remarks upon: do you consider 
that Mounted Infantry form a valuable part of the defences 
of the country apart from Yeomanry ?—I am speaking 
now from what I have been told, because I do not know 
much about them myself, but I understand that they are 
extremely useful when these corps go into camp in brigade, 
that they form that particular body which would do 
the scouting and so on for the brigade, and assist them 
in their training to a great extent, besides improving 
themselves in scouting and reconnaissance and so on. 


7181. Do you think they appeal to a certain class of 
young men who would not go into the Yeomanry ?— 
Distinctly so in Manchester. 

7182. So that if they were done away with altogether 
it is not likely that the Imperial Yeomanry would be 
increased to any extent by them; they would merely 
die out altogether ?—An officer in command of Mounted 
Infantry in Manchester told me shortly before I came to 
London: ‘‘ We are now waiting for the Government to 
make up its mind whether we are to continue with the 
present allowance or not; if they do not continue the 
present allowance the chances are that the Volunteer 
Mounted Infantry will disappear and they will not go into 
the Yeomanry, because some of my men have come to me 
and said: ‘I must give up Volunteering altogether if I 
do not go on with the Mounted Infantry ;’ and others 
have said : ‘We will go back to the ranks of our battalion,’ ” 


7183. One question about instructors’ pay. The 
instructors in the Artillery get 8d. a day less pay than if 
they remain with the regulars ?—That is so, I believe. 
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7184. Practically the burden of that difference falls 


great many of them cannot afford a whole month straight 
upon the corps who have to make it up 1—That is so. 


on end from their business in addition to the other calls on 


7185. Is not that rather hard ?—I think it is a hard- 
ship, but with regard to the extra pay given by the corps 
I think it is a distinct advantage to the corps in some 
ways; if you give them nothing but their regular Army 
pay even in full some of them at least are very much 
disposed to consider their Army duties and nothing else, 
whereas if I give them something extra I say to them: 
‘* Now whatever we want you to do, whether it is in your 
absolute duty or not, you must do it because I am giving 
you something for that purpose.’’ 


7186. Practically a Volunteer corps could not be pro- 
perly worked unless you gave them extra pay ?—I do not 
think it could; you would get a certain kind of cha- 
racter who would say: ‘‘I will not do more than I am 
obliged.” 


7187. (Sir Ralph Knor.) You think there would be 
no difficulty in getting a fortnight’s training out of the 
Volunteers in your district every year in camp ?—I think 
not, as I said before, with certain exceptions. 


7188. Would those exceptions be very large ?—I do 
not think so; some years ago it was the custom to have 
a week’s encampment and so many men were only there 
for three days, so many for four, so many for five, and so 
many for six; by degrees the employers, generally speak- 
ing, began to get accustomed to allowing their Volunteer 
employés to go for a week, and I believe the same thing 
would happen if the fortnight was considered to be the 
proper thing. 

7189. Where there is any difficulty, does it exist on 
the part of the indisposition of the men to go in for a 
month's training, or is it in consequence of the difficulty 
of getting away from their employment ?—I think there 
is no want of inclination with regard to the men; I think 
they would be only too pleased to go for a fortnight in- 
stead of the week ; the last week is so much easier after 
they g2t into the routine, and nearly every Volunteer 
likes the camp. It is principally owing to the master not 
allowing his man to go away for a fortnight; I speak 
now about those corps who go away for a fortnight and get 
paid. 

7190. The difficulty exists I suppose more on the part 
of the Volunteers of a higher class than the men of the 
labourer or artisan classes ?—Yes, I have a large number 
of men who if they get fed and housed and paid in camp 
are just as happy and comfortable as if they were at 
home. 


7191. But the men who are on salaries or in continuous 
employment, not being able to depend on the sanction ot 
their employer, are disinclined to enter on an undertaking 
to attend at such camps ?—Yes. 

7192. That is the difficulty ?—Yes. 


7193. The difficulty is in the case of the higher class of 
men with their employers and the nature of their employ- 
ment ?—Yes. 

7194. You say as regards the men there was a difficulty 
with the employers in your district before they learned by 
experience that men could be permitted to go away, for 
such a period as a fortnight and at the same time without 
any great inconvenience to the business ?—Such a 
period as a week; the fortnight is a very small thing at 
present and there are very few corps that go for a fortnight. 

7195. I asked whether you thought there was any 
difficulty in the men going for a fortnight and you said you 
thought not ?---I speak now generally, of course, but I 
believe the difficulty whatever there is with regard to the 
fortnight would gradually become less and less as time 
went on, 

7196. And the difficulty would be rather on the part of 
the employers than on the part of the men ?—Yes. 


7197. Your Association lays greatstress on the necessity 
of having thoroughly efficient officers, and your experience 
apparently is that at present the officers are not all up to 
the mark ?—By no means. 


7198. They are deficient in training ?—Yes. 


7199. What sort of training do your officers now go 
through ? What do they generally accept as training ? Do 
they all go to school ?—No, there is a very considerable 
ditticulty in getting officers from that part of England to 
the schools as the schools are co far away, and because a 


their time. 


7200. At what age do the officers join in the subaltern 
ranks generally ?-As far as my experience goes they join 
somewhere between 17 and 22 or 23. 


7201. And those young men are not able at present to 
afford the time to go off for a month’s training at schools 
or the regiment ?—I can give you an instance ; there was 
a young man who left Oxford and joined my corps as a 
volunteer ; he was going to be a solicitor and immediately 
he went into a solicitor’s office he was employed steadily 
in working up for examinations, and he could not allow 
himeelf to take a month for a military examination. 


7202. lf they are not able to do that it appears that 
such officers can hardly be brought up to that standard of 
efficiency your Association thinks so very necessary !— 
Unless you bring it near their own homes. 

7203. You mean unless you have a regiment or a school 
close to their homes in which they could train, say in the 
evening, you could hardly get efficiency ?—That is so, but 
with facilities near at hand together with the training they 
would get at their own head-quarters, I think you would 
get efficiency, not all at once, not in the course of one year, 
but gradually becoming more and more efficient, and the 
more efficient you have the senior officers the more efficient 
the juniors will become. 


7204. What sort of attendance should these men give 
at school supposing it was near at hand ? Do you think any- 
thing less than a month’s continuous attendance would 
be satisfactory ?—I do not think you could get continuous 
attendance, that is to say, day after day attendance. 


7205. If you cannot get that, do you think you can get 
efficient officers ?—You must go not exactly to another 
class of men but to another stratum to get the officers; 
you must have the officers, and if you are getting the 
wrong class or stratum now you must go to another one. 


7206. They may be quite sufficient so far as their 
education and social position goes, but if they cannot do 
the training of course they cannot be efficient officers !— 
No. 

7207. Then where would you go to get your efficient 
officers 1—I am afraid I could not tell you. 


7208. That states the difficulty, and we are here to 
solve it if we possibly can ?—My view is that it is im- 
possible to say what actually is the thing that is perfect ; 
all that we can do is to begin and give as much facility 
for training as we possibly can. If you succeed you have 
got a step forward ; if you do not succeed you must try 
some other process. 


7209. I do not quite understand what your process is. 
Is it that you should have a school established at Man- 
chester which the men might attend whenever they liked 
—whenever they had an odd or a spare day and that thus 
you would get efficient officers ?—No, I should form 4 
class and induce as far as possible all the officers who 
require that particular training to go through the course. 

7210. But for what period ?—Whatever period is 
necessary, whether it is a month, or more, or less; they 
could not be taken away from their business because the 
principle of volunteering is that they give their talents 
in their leisure time. 

7211. You do not think that there are a large number 
of young men in this country who would, even for pay- 
ment, devote some months of one year in their lives to 
become efficient officers ?—It might be possible; there 
are a great many young men who have a considerable 


amount of leisure all over the Kingdom who would make 
excellent officers, 


7212. I said for payment, but I meant for a small pay- 
ment, not what they could live upon, but suppose you 
gave them £30 or £40 a year, or something of that kind 
and gave them an equipment allowance and so on, do you 
think there is any large number of young fellows who 
would accept a position of that kind and work for six 
months their first year and then a month a year after- 
wards ?_ Do you think that would be possible }—I do 
not know. 

7213. Or a fortnight a year afterwards ?—It is not the 
short annual training—it is the large preliminary training 
that I am thinking of. 
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7214, (Chairman.) You do not think that once in their 
life they could do that ?—They might, certainly. 

7215. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) But those men are not 
now in the Volunteer force ?—No, they are not ; the men 
who give up a large amount of their leisure for various 
sports and amusements and take an enormous amount of 
pains with them are now employed elsewhere. 

7216. (Sir Ralph Knox.) You think you would probably 
not get such really good material, but you might get more 
highly trained men ?—Under what conditions? . 

7217. Under such conditions as those ; if we got another 
class of men who could do this you would not perhaps get 
the good strong keen local men interested in the business 
of the district and working at it, who are, of course, an 
admirable class of men, but you would have to get another 
class, and that other class from the military point of view 
would be more efficient ?—Certainly, if you gave them 
longer and higher training. 

7218. And your idea is that if you give them some- 
thing at all events for a few years you might get them 
perhaps from another class, or even some from that class ? 
—Yes. 

7219. But above all things you think that you must have 
a more highly trained officer than you have at present ?— 


You must certainly. 

7220. (Str Coleridge Grove.) Am I right in summarising 
your views about ofticers thus. First, that it is of supreme 
importance to the force that it should have a full comple- 
ment of well-trained officers ?—Undoubtedly, that is my 
view. 

7221. Secondly, that certain inducements which have 
been enumerated here might have the effect of bringing 


in more officers ?—Yes. 

7222. Thirdly, that you think this is toa certain extent 
an open question and that you do not feel secure that these 
inducements would necessarily bring the number or the 
olass of officer required. You simply think that the 
experiment is worth trying ?—It is an experiment which 
is worth trying, but I have nothing to enable me to say 
whether or not it would be successful. 

7223. What would you expect yourself from it ?—I 
should expect an increase in the number of officers and also 
that these officers would be much more inclined to go 
through various examinations to improve their military 


knowledge. 

7224. Would you expect an improvement on the present 
situation ?—I would. 

7225. Do you think that improvement would be 
sufficient to make the Volunteer force as efficient as it 
should be to defend the country ?—I do not know. I 
do not think you would get sufficient either in quantity 
or quality for what we want, because at the present time 
there are about 25 per cent. of vacancies in the officers’ 
list, and of those who are in it now, a great many you could 
never bring up to any military standard worth speaking 
of. One meets with them here and there, and there are, 
I feel sure, a very large number who are not capable of being 
raised. These places would have to be filled in a thoroughly 
efficient Volunteer service. 

7226. So that on the whole, while you think that there 
would be an improvement from the grants and other 
things that have been mentioned, you doubt whether that 
improvement would be sufficicnt to make the Volunteer 
force thoroughly efticient ?—Yes, I doubt if that would 
be sufficient for the purpose. 

7227, (Sir Ralph Knor.) You mean by that that the 
Volunteer force cannot be made thoroughly efticient, 
if you cannot get these people. If it is a condition of 
thorough efficiency that they should be had, it follows 
that the Volunteer force cannot be made efficient ?—No, 
I do not go so far as that because I separate in my mind 
the sergeants and rank and tile from the officers. I say 
you can get a very large number of men to enlist in the 
Volunteers who can be made very highly efficient if you 
give them thoroughly good instructors both in quality and 
in quantity, and those instructors are in the first instance 
the officers. 


7228. But if you cannot get them, the force cannot be 
made efficient ?—Naturally, but there are quite sufticient 
young men in this country to officer the Volunteers, and 
the Militia and the Line three times over. 


91. 


7229. How do you propose to get them ?—If you cannot Colonel BR. K. 
Birley. 


do anything else you must raise your price. 


7230. Your idea would be that you should have per- 4 


manent officers employed only upon that work and nothing 
else ?—I do not think that would be necessary. 


7231. Where, short of that, would you draw the line 1— 
I believe if you gave them the inducements thry would 
come forward to do the work—what those inducements 
should be I cannot tell you. 

7232. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) You come here to 
represent the Manchester Volunteer Officers’ Association 
and you are also a member of the Manchester Tactical 
Society ?—Yes, I am. 

7233. Those bodies, I take it, between them have officers 
from all the regiments in South Lancashire, practically 
speaking ?—Yes, 

7234, That is the largest mass of Volunteers in any part 
of the country ?—I believe that is 80; it is the denscst 
population and they have the most Voluntcers. 

7235. In Manchester, for instance.you have six Volun- 
teer battalions and the Manchester Artillery, and 1 have 
noted that they average 620 efficients and there are a 
number of similar large corps up and down in that 
district ?—Yes. 

7236, The members of these societies have considered 
and discussed the question of Volunteer efficiency for a 


great many years past ?—Yes. 

7237. Always with an anxiety to see the thing very 
much improved and with the feeling that it was not as 
good as it ought to be ?—Yes, that is entirely our view of 
the case. 

7238. And the view they generally hold is that unless 
the Volunteers are improved a little beyond what they 
are they would not be fit to turn out to meet an invader ? 
—Certainly. 

7239. You are aware that two or three years ago when 
certain orders were issued as to the attendances of 
Volunteers in camp there was a considerable outcry in 
certain parts of the Kingdom ?—Yes. 

7240. Was that outcry made in Lancashire ?—No. 


7241. I see that Lancashire has 34,000 Volunteers, 
32,000 efficient non-commissioned officers and men, which 
is a good many thousand better than any other county. 
They were not the people who said they could not go to 
camp ?—No, they went to camp and not only did they go 
to camp, but from my own experience they went in larger 
numbers than they did before. 


7242, And a great many of them were able to go for a 
fortnight when there were allowances ?—Yes. 


7243. As a fact the proposal that a week’s camp should 
be compulsory upon all Volunteers was made by the Man- 
chester Tactical Society several years ago 1—Yea, it was, 
that was some years before the war. 

7244. Your Society is of opinion that the vital thing in 
the Volunteers is to get first-rate officers ?—Yes. 

7245. And that is the view which has been held by these 
societies for a great number of years ?—Yes. 


7246. The Volunteer officers themselves, of whom you 
have experience, have been anxious to improve their 
efficiency 1—Very much so. 

7247. Will you give some account of what they have 
done in your district with a view to improving their own 
military education ?—A good many years ago before there 
was any examination in tactics or anything else for Volun- 
teer officers a small party of enthusiastic Volunteer 
officers in Manchester gathered together and called them- 
selves the Manchester Tactical Suciety; they read up 
tactics and military history, and they put themselves 
through an examination in tactics and made it compulsory 
for all members who wished to join the socicty to go through 
that examination before they were elected ; and it was in 
consequence of what passed in that Society, I believe, that 
subsequently the War Office were induced to open the 
tactical examination for Lieutenants in the Army to 
Volunteer officers. After they had studied tactics they 
went further and they played war games long before it was 
considered of any particular military value ; over and over 
again they played war games on the Aldershot maps and on 
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other maps; they went out into the country and solved 
problems on the country itself frequently during that 
period, that is to say, before the tactical examination was 
open to Volunteer officers. 


7248. You have been a Commanding Officer a good 
many years ; did you find that this kind of study under- 
taken by the Volunteers did improve the quality of your 
officers ?—Undoubtedly. 


7249. Do you think that opinion was held generally by 
the Commanding Officers in Manchester ?—Yes, I am 
certain it was. 


7250, They have found that officers by studying in their 
own time in their leisure hours did improve themselves in 
military knowledge ?—Yes, they did very considerably ; 
my own feeling was that I could handle my batteries with 
much greater ease than I could in old days before these 
officers studied these subjects, and that is the opinion given 
to me by other Commanding Officers in Manchester. 


7251. Is it your view that the way in which the Volunteer 
officer is to be improved is that the authorities should 
extend and encourage the form of instruction given at 
times convenient to the officers in their own districts, with- 
out the necessity of their having to go to live elsewhere for 
a continuous period: is that your view of the method ?— 
That is my view of the method—to bring home the instruc- 
tion and not send the officer to it. 


7252. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) What propor- 
tion of the Volunteer officers would belong to the Tactical 
Society ?—The Tactical Society was a very small one; it 
consisted of the men who were keenest on military matters. 


7253. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) That was a club with 
an exclusive blackball, and was intentionally kept small ? 
—Yes. 


7254. You represent these Volunteer bodies, and they 
are all very anxious that the officer should have enlarged 
opportunities for learning his professional duties ?—Yes. 

7235. Consistent with those opportunities fitting in with 
his leisure ?—Yes. 

7256. You think if those opportunities were given, the 
Volunter officers would avail themselves of them ?1—I 
feel sure they would. 


7257. Do you think that would be the whole of what the 
Volunteer Officers would do if it involves no expense to 
them, and if they are encouraged ?—I should be sorry to 
say to what extent they would go, because the better class 
of Volunteer officer is a man of considerable ability and 
very great industry, and he wastes as little of his leisure 
time as he possibly can. 


7258. Is it the opinion of the Volunteer officers whom 
you know best that they have been judiciously and well 
encouraged by the War Office in these studies ?—No, I 
should say just the opposite. 


7259. The opinion is that if the War Office had with 
more discretion and sympathy encouraged these methods 
of study a good deal higher results might have been 
obtained ?—Most certainly. : 

7260. There has been rather discouragement than en- 
couragement ?—Yes, I think the War Office have never 
been able to understand that clementary fact, that itis the 
leisure time of the Volunteers from top to bottom that has 
to be utilised for these purposes. 


7261. Might we say that the Volunteer officers you re- 
present are excecdingly keen and have a great faith in the 
Volunteer movement ?—Yes. 


7262. You think a great deal more could be done than is 
done ?—Yes, a great deal more. 


7263. And they hold that unless that course is taken, and 
on Volunteer lines, and a great deal more is got out of the 
ofticers, it would be necessary for the safety of the country 
to have recourse to universal service ?—Yes. 


7264. That is the opinion both of the Volunteer Officers’ 
Association and of the Manchester Tactical Society ?— 
Both. 


7265. In your’s and their opinion, apart from the details 
as to which you have suggestions in the paper you have 
given t> the Commission, the really vital thing is that 
attempts should be made to assist and encourage and 
stimulate the Volunteer officer in the military self-educa- 
tion which he has been trying to do ?—Yes, that is what we 
want more than anything else. 
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7266. That is in the opinion of your Society the real 
vital thing ?—Yees, it is. wed 

7267. That the Volunteer officer is a person who is try. 
ing to give himself a military education and who looks for 
assistance to the military authorities 1—That is so, that is 
exactly what I mean. 


7268. And if the Volunteer Force, as such, is to be re- 
tained and to increase its value it is in that direction and 
in that direction only that those for whom you speak 
expect success ?—Yes, I firmly believe that the whole 
thing rests from first to last on the quality of the officers, 
and that if we have sufficient officers of sufficient quality, 
we shall have no difficulty whatever in training as many 
men as are necessary for their share of the defence of this 
country in case of invasion. 


7269. (Chairman.) And you think you will get 
sufficient men too ?—I think so; my own feeling with re- 
gard to the rank and file is that you need not bother your 
head about it; if you give them sufficient officers of 
sufficient quality the men will come because they are dis- 
tinct gainers. The officers are not under present circum- 
stances gainers of anything whatever, but the men are, 
and if you give them competent instructors you will find 
the men will come to your drill sheds. 


7270. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) And would you say 
that the higher you screw up the level of attainment of 
the better officers, and the more efficient you make the 
force the more likely you are to get officers to come in !— 
I believe that is so too; that is my opinion certainly, that 
if the officers are of a high standard and thoroughly under- 
stood to be in earnest there ought to be less difficulty in 
getting officers. 


7271. Apart from this question of officers the rest is 
detail, at least that is the vital thing ?—That is the vital 
thing undoubtedly. 


7272. (Chairman.) What you say concerning that 
question of increased pay or compulsion is that it would 
be only for the officers, and if by increased pay or com- 
pulsion you obtained your full supply of efficient officers, 
then without any further effort you would find a sufficient 
number of men ?—I believe you would. 


7273. And men who would be prepared to make the 
necessary sacrifice of time to become efficient to meet the 
invasion of thoroughly trained troops ?—I believe so. 


1274. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Your experience 
I should say has been largely gained in the most thickly 
populated corner of England ?—Just so. 


7275. (Chairman.) Would you say the problems of 
volunteering could be more easily dealt with in your dis- 
trict than in any other ?—That might probably be the 
case. 


7276. (Sir Ralph Knox.) You would think that sup- 
posing a school were established in Manchester, presided 
over by an experienced Staff Officer who knew all about 
the military subjects, the officers would flock to this 
school and by attendance there and such practice as they 
had at their corps, they would be made thoroughly 
efficient officers up to the standard you think so necessary: 
is that what you really mean ?—Yes, I think so ; amongst 
the Adjutants for the last five years we had an Adjutant 
who was a very keen man on these military subjects and 
he held classes, and a great many officers passed under his 
instruction. 


7277. But still notwithstanding that you think the 
officers at present are not efficient even in your own dis- 
trict ?—There are plenty of inefficient officers in the 


Voluntecrs. 


7278. But in your own district ?—~In my own district 
too. 


7279. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) But plenty of efficient 
ones also ?—Yes, there are plenty of efficient ones also— 
not plenty, but there are efficient ones. There are a great 
many young men who, for want of further encourage- 
ment or pressure, are quite satisfied to learn their every- 
day drill and to do the every-day work of the Volunteer 
officer. 


7280. (Sir Ralph Knox.) How would you propose to 
put pressure upon them (o bring them up to your Man- 
chester standard ?—I should put encouragement first 
before I tried pressure. 
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7281. In what way ?—I suggested that for each of these 
examinations they should receive a certain sum. 

7282. You would practically establish a system of re- 
wards for passing examinations in the military subjects ?— 
Yee. 
7283. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) And would you not 
also encourage by a system which did not allow promotion 
except to a man who had shown himself up to a certain 
standard ?—I should like very much to see that carried 
out. 
7284. And have a system of selection and rejection for 
those incompetent or lazy ?—Yes. 

7285. And if a man was zealous and competent you 
would encourage him by giving him a chance in promotion? 
—Yes. 

7286. And you think that would encourage the younger 
men to work ?—I should think so; it would ccrtainly be 


one encouragement. 

7287. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) The difficulty we have in 
the Volunteers is with men who join for one or two years 
and then resign, and they are the most expensive; do you 
think it would work to have a system by which a man 
joined for five years and got a bounty of say £3 a year or 
whatever sum might be fixed, to be paid to him at the end 
of five years if he stayed on so long, subject to a deduction 
if he was not efficient or if he did not attend camp during 
these five years? Do you think that would work ?—I 
think it would be a very great inducement for the rank 
and file to remain on for the five years. 


7288. Do you think it would improve the class of non- 
commissioned officers if they were only selected from the 
men who had completed a period of five years’ service — 
No, I could get some first-rate men a3 bombardiers who had 3 
only been in one year and I should be sorry to keep them 


out. 
7289. Your drivers are merely carters ?—Hired carters. 


7290. What do you propose to do on mobilisation ?— 
Do the same thing. 

7291. You would take these carters, but supposing they 
did not join you {—We shou!d have to do wi hout, if they 
will not join. I should take them with their horses in 
the same way as we do now; I do not know of any other 
system. 

7292. Would they be under the Army Act ?—Not unlvss 
they were sworn in. 

7293. Supposing they would not join as Volunteers ?-- 
We should have to make the best we could of the horses 


without them. 


7294. Would it be better to have your own drivers 
trained now ?—Very much better; these particular 
carters would willingly become Volunteers, but that their 
work does not allow them to get away until about 7 to 8 
o’clock in the evening, and they go home and have their 
tea and there is no other time I know of when they could 


be trained in the ordinary drill. 


Colonel W. M. Anaus, C.B., V.D., called ; and Examined. 


7295. (Chairmin.) You command the Ist Newcastle- 
on-Tyne Royal Garrison Artillery Volunteers ?~I have 
that honour. 

7296. And you come before us also on behalf of the 
North of England Volunteer Service Institution ?—I do. 

7297. The paper* which you have sent in to us begins 
with a point which is somewhat fundamental; you 
say, “The Volunteer Force as at present organised, con- 
stituted, and equipped is not an efficient Force ” ?—That 
18 80, 

7298. Can you develop that point at all ?—Do you 
mean on what grounds ? 

7299. On such points as you think it most important 
for us to consider it—as regards numbers, for instance ?— 
I was not referring so much to the numbers, although that 
is a serious item, but the gencral equipment of the force 
constituting its inability to take the field on short notice, 

7300. Will that inability affect rather what it would do 
if it was called into the field, or would it get into the field 
at all? Would it be deficient as regards equipment and 
commiseariat and so forth, or is it that they are not 
sufficiently trained ?—It is not the training ; it would be 
the equipment and the lack of transport and of ample 
commissariat arrangements, 

7301. No doubt you have also given your mind to the 
point of whether if that were put right and they were 
taken into the field they would be a force sufficient to 
meet a highly trained invading force ?—Yes, I have. 

7302. What is your opinion on that point? In the 
field as matched against a thoroughly trained force of one 
of the great military Powers of Europe, to what extent 
would their present training enable them to cope with 
such troops as that ?—As regards training I think they 
would make a very fair show. 

7303. The Duke of Richmond suggests that a “ fair 
show” might not absolutely save the country ?—There 
are so many drawbacks at the present moment that one 
does not want to take too rosy a view of their condition. 

7304. We are here to consider what has to be done if 
anything has to be done, in order to make the Militia and 
Volunteers an effective force for repelling an invasion ; we 
have come to the conclusion that if such an invasion took 
place it would probably take place at a moment when 
the country was very much denuded of regular troops, 


* See Appendix LXXI. 


and, also, that the 
trained one under the very best leadership and with every- 


thing that science could do for it. The very first point 
you have placed before us is, ‘* The Volunteer Force as at 
present organised, constituted, and equipped is not an 
efficient Force,” and it struck me that that was a very 
good point to begin upon, but now you rather say you did 
not refer to deficiency in training, but to equipment 7— 
The equipment is the chief point ; the intelligence and the 
training are, I think, fairly satisfactory. 

7305. Of course you are aware that the training is not 
such as those invading this country would have had 7— 
Yes, but our men are on their own island, and more at 
home than the enemy would be. I have some notes 


further on upon this point. 

7306. What point would you like to go into first ?— 
The means of training are not sufficient ; the Secretary 
very politely wrote me and said that your questions 
would probably be directed tirst to the supply and train- 
ing of officers, then the supply and training of Volunteers, 
and then the best means of getting the highest degree of 
efficiency out of them. 

7307. Your first point went so thoroughly to the root 
of the matter that it rather led me astray ; will you now 
deal with the points as you have them in your notes }—I 
have taken the subject of officers first, and, if it is not 
impertinent of me to quote my own experience, I will say 
that I have always advocated the recruiting of young 
men straight from school or from college; they make the 
best officers. I will not take an officer when he sets into 
the thirties at any price, he is not pliable enough ; but 
the drawback, as regards these young men, who make 
distinctly the best ofticers, is that they are just entering 
a profession or a skilled trade, and their parcuts may 
probably have to pay 4 premium to gct them into it ; 
they join the Volunteers, and the allowance which is given 
of £20 for uniform is, of course, very inadequate. Up in the 
north we have large families, and parents look at £20, and 
these young men, in order to earn this £20, have to go to a 
school of instruction hundreds of miles away for a 
solid month, at the time of their just beginning their real 
business of life, and having given up that month they get 
something less than half the cost of theirunifurm. Thco.e- 
fore there are many parents who will not let their sons 
join for a simple reason like that. The thing to encounce 
the young men to join would be putting them uadez the 
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Army Act; let them know when they do join that they 
are on the same level as the Imperial Yeomanry and the 
Militia, and let the taunt which has always been thrown 
at them in my time that they are “ only Volunteers” be 
removed. I am quite certain that would have a very 
stimulating effect in getting young men to join. Only 
two days ago there was published in the papers the large 
deficit in officers in the Artillery, and in the north-eastern 
district we are short of forty-one officers. 


7308. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Out of an es- 
tablishment of what ?—Out of an establishment of 164— 
about one-fourth of them. One very grave reason for this 
is found in the advantages which are given to the Submarine 
Miners. In the Submarine Miners the officers get 10s. a 
day, and 5s. a half-day when away from their occupation 
for any purpose. We get nothing. If I have a march 
out I get nothing, and out of the capitation grant I have 
not only to pay the men, but I must give them a ration, as 
many of them come from eight to twelve miles from home, 
and I must do something for them. Everything we do— 
we call it marching money—comes out of the capitation 
grant. The engineer (the sapper),in an afternoon gets 
2s. 6d., and it costs the corps nothing; and the officer 
gets 5s., or, if it is a whole day, the officer gets 10s. and tho 
men 5s. The result is that the Submarine Miners, 
which are a strong body on the Tyne, get the pick of our 
Tecruits, and they never have a vacancy; they have 
men stahding at their headquarters waiting for admission, 
and I have to march out with my band and make all the 
attraction I can to get men to come to me for nothing. 
If I might I will read you an extract from an advertisement 
published by the officer commanding the Submarine Engin- 
eers. This is dated February of this year, and amongst 
a whole lot of attractions he says: ‘‘ At camp the pay is 
5s. a day, namely, £3 10s. for the fourteen days, less 
messing expenses, not exceeding ls. 6d. per day. At 
local day and half-day parades the pay is the same, but 
no messing is required, and no messing expenses are 
deducted”; so that the Artillery and the Infantry are 
all contending with this Submarine comp:2tition which we 
have facing us all the year round, in addition to which 
the Submarine Miners’ quarters are found for them. 

7309. (Chairman.) There is a limit to their enlist- 
ment ?—Yes, but still it is a bad precedent, and it is often 


thrown at us that we are not able to offer the same attrac- 
tions. 


7310. When they are quite full how many possible 
recruits will they take away from you ?—The establish- 
ment of this particular corps in my neighbourhood is 
457; and in addition to all this they get a capitation 
grant of £5, while I get 35s. 

7311. What I mean is, that when they are full up and 
can take no more you get the others ?—We have to take 
what is left, but they can pick their men absolutely. 

7312. (Sir Ralph Knox.) They have to be very picked 
men, though, for the Submarine Miners, have they not ?— 
They are skilled men, but so are most of mine ; as a matter 
of fact, mine are mostly skilled mechanics in the North- 
Eastern Railway shops, and places like that. 

7313. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) What you mean is that it 
makes the others discontented, as they think they ought 
to be ca the same footing ?—Yes, and on the subject of 
these people having free quarters, which they have, 
33} per cent. at least of my capitation grant goes to pay 
the rent of my drill halls. 

7314. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) When you say free 
quarters do you mean their headquarters ?—Yes, the 
Submarine Miners have that privilege. 

7315. Their quarters are found by the Government ?— 
Yes. 

7316. (Chairman.) The Submarine Miners are under 
600, and the Rifles are just under 30,000, while the Ar- 
tillerv is over 8,000.—In what district ? 

7317. That is the total strength in the north-eastern 
district. We have it in our minds that those Submarine 
Miners are a limited force ?—Yes, but the anomaly exists 
that they get a great many privileges that we do not. 

7318. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) It is a special 
corps for a special purpose ?—That is so, but that does not 
get rid of the fact that we who arc left cannot live; the 
capitation grant and the camp allowance are absolutely 
inadequate and you can hardly find a corps which is not in 
debt. In my own individual case I have built two drill 
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halls at my own private cost of £10,000, a very foolish 
thing to do, but if I had not done it my corps would have 
been wiped out, and what we contend for is that we think 
we ought to have an allowance for rent of the drill halla, 
We think that these drill halls should be made as attractive 
as possible from the social point of view to keep the men 
out of the music halls and public houses, that is what we 
aim at; that they should have some sort of gymnasia, 
making the places 43 comfortable as poasible, whereas man’ 

of them are just barns. In my own case in all of them we 
encourage social recreations, and if something were pro- 


vided for that purpose our bank balance would look a little 
more satisfactory. 


7319. (Chairman.) In point of fact you say more money 
is urgently needed ?—These are the two words which cover 
the entire difficulty—more money,” with, of course, 
limitation as to how it is to be expended. We think that 
the men ought to be properly paid in camp because they 
are all working men, most of them the bread-winners of 
their families, there is no separation allowance, and their 
families have to go short during the week or fortnight the 
men come to camp. An example of how we have to get 
over the difficulty of having no pay turned up the other 
day; there was an examination of sergeants and we 
wanted to get them, as far as possible, altogether on a parti- 
cular day, but we found they could not turn up, and I had 
to suggest that a Sunday should be devoted to it. Iam 
quite certain the Commander-in-Chief would be very much 
shocked, but I got the biggest attendance I ever got in my 
life of sergeants ; every one except two out of the whole 
strength turned up and faced the examiner and did very 
well, but it was on a Sunday. That should not be, and if 


the men had got half a day’s pay they would have all been 
there on a week-day. 


7320. (Sir Ralph Knox.) What was the examination 
they went in for ?—The Adjutant has to certify each year 
as to certain qualifications of every sergeant, and if not he 
is reduced and allowed to come up again later on. Again, 
sir, if I may particularise on my own branch, a very 
serious blow has been inflicted on us lately by the dis- 
mounting of our drivers and our Nos. 1. The order 
came that they had to go on foot. I have been in tho 
enjoyment for several years of the use of magnificent 
horses from the Corporation of Newcastle and also from 
the Corporation of Gateshead for the horsing of my 
batteries, the drivers being the men who worked with the 
horses during the week, which was a very sound thing. 
Every man came on the Saturday with his own team. 
Directly we dismounted them practically every driver re 
signed, and most of the Nos. 1, and I am now dependent on 
yokels from the country and a very scratch lot of agricul- 
tural horses, and they are absolutely not under control ; 
aman on foot with a pair of heavy horses cannot see 
where he is going, whereas a man mounted on a horse, 
just as a No. 1, can control the movements of his section 
or sub-division ; so that the work is now done in a rather 
slipshod sort of way. We are therefore very anxious to 
have that order which dismounted the drivers rescinded. 


7321. Was the armament of your battery altered in any 
way 1—Oh no! I have got the 47 guns ; they gave me the 
4-7 guns but without any harness, which has made it rather 
awkward because I have had to be dependent on the local 
farmers. 


7322. What were your guns before ?—16-pounders. 


7323. Those have been taken away from you ?—Yes, 
but they have left me the 16-pounder harness which is quite 
useless as I want three times the number of horses. 


7324. Your arms have been altered; you were practically 
what we should call in the Volunteers a light gun corps and 
now you are heavy Artillery ?—Yes. 

7325. (Chairman.) It would be natural that they 
should dismount your drivers if they gave you 4°7 guns ?— 
No, not necessarily ; we put six horses in and we could 


manceuvre fairly well with them ; we have done it for two 
years. 


7326. (Sir Ralph Knox.) You do not want to mancuvre 
with 4:7 guns ?—You do not want to manceuvre but you 
want to be able to handle them. 


7327. (Lord Grenfell.) And take up the various posi- 
tions ?—Yes. 

7328. (Chairman.) And six horses can do it ?—We 
require six horses to a gun and you cannot come into action 
with anything like the agility with your civilian drivers oD 
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foot as you can with mounted drivers on their own horses 
which they are using all the week. I may say that some 
corps have not complied with this order; they have 
simply declined to comply with it, but Idid comply with it 
this year as I was going intocamp. I went down to Lydd. 
We go to camp and our guns and waggons are carried free 
but we have no allowance whatever for horsing them. If 
we take the horses which we are used to all the year round 
we have to pay for them ourselves, for the carriage and for 
the hire, and we get no allowance for that so that when we 
go to a strange place like Lydd we have to utilise the local 
farmers, and men who know nothing about it at all. At 
Lydd we could only turn out two batteries at a time. As 
regards these dismounted men, one of my batteries has to 
march 10} miles each way fora brigade division parade— 
that is 21 miles that these poor drivers have to tramp on 
foot dragging, or rather being dragged, by a pair of horses; 
so that I think all the arguments are in favour of the order 
for dismounting being rescinded. It has certainly made 
the Artillery force much less popular up in the north. 
Although it is perhaps a small sentiment for the No. 1 of a 
detachment to be mounted and to wear spurs, he feels it a 
little come down when he has to walk on foot and take his 
spurs off. As regards the discipline, I think that in any 
camp a Volunteer ought to be under military law ; he is 
only under military law when brigaded with Regulars, but 
I think in his own camp it would have a very good effect 
and give officers a good deal more hold on their men if they 


were under military law. 

7329. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Would the men object ?— 
Not the right ones. 

7330. Are the right ones in a majority ?—Yes. The 
new regulations have tended to increase the efficiency of 
the force at the expense of numbers, resulting in the de- 
crease of income, of course. 

7331. (Chairman.) What have you to say with regard 
to the increase in efficiency ?—The increase in efficiency 


has been very marked. 

7332. Upon the whole do you welcome those regulations 
or the reverse ?—I do. 

7333. And you think that on the whole your force can 
meet them ?—Yes, I believe I was the first in the north of 
England to make a public declaration on the subject, 
and I am glad to say that although some of my neigh- 
bours were rather in doubt about it, they have sll come 
round and agree that there is nothing objectionable in 
the new regulations except that they have rather reduced 
our numbers and made our income, which has always 
been inadequate, more inadequate than ever. 

7334. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Have you lost a large num- 
ber of men, not as compared with the war period, but 
with your normal numbers ?—I have only lost 78 men. 

7335. Out of how many ?—Out of 534. At the same 
time my bank balance has not gone down; it has gone 
considerably up on account of extra expenses. 

7336. You mean the balance on the wrong side ?— 
The balance is very much against me. The drill hall 
question is, I think, one of the most serious because there 
is no allowance for it. Here is my friend the submarine 
engineer, for instance, on the Tyne; he has 457 men 
for whom he gets a capitation grant of £5, equal to 


£2,285 per annum. 

7337. This is your submarine friend ?—Yes, he has free 
quarters and his men are paid for every minute they are 
on parade. In my own case I earn only a capitation grant. 
Ihad 440 last year and for these I earned 440 times 35s., 
and of that one-third goes in the rent of drill halls, and 
they have put us into new uniform which is being carefully 
altered about every three months, as regards badges and 
patterns, and our tailor’s bills are paid but probably at 
the expense of s long suffering banker. 

7338. (Chairman.) These are all points which you 
suggest might be remedied with a view to the Volunteer 
force as at present existing; have you given much con- 
videration to the point of whether, even if they were 
brought up to what you wish, the force would be really 
adequate for its work, or if some more fundamental 
change would be necessary in the way of largely increased 
pay or in the way of compulsion or something of that 
kind ?—I do not suggest any compulsion at all; I believe 
the men would come if the means of attracting them 
were there, and no compulsion would be necessary at all. 


7339. There would be some sort of restriction, of 


course ; you can get anything if you pay for it, but do you 
think an adequate scale of pay might be adopted which 
would produce all that was wanted and which the country 
would face the paying of ’—Yes, I think it would savo 
quoting a lot of figures if, as I said, we were put on some: 
thing like the lines of the submarine miners. 

7340. How many weeks camp in the year could your 
men be brought up to?—Fourteen days ; I would not advo- 
cate less than fourteen as I do not think a week is enough. 
We could always guarantee the men for fourteen days. 

7341, And therefore your whole theory would break 
down if it was found that fourteen days in the year was 
not sufficient to train a force adequate to the require- 
ments. If it was found that the Volunteer force depended 
for their whole annual training upon fourteen days in 
camp and that that was not sufficient, all that you are 
saying now would somewhat fall to the ground, would it 
not—if it were said, for instance, that the men should 
train for a month in the year ?—A month would be 
rather difficult to undertake with men engaged in business 
and I do not think it would be necessary because we have 
got to put in so many more drills during the season now. 
There are a large number of recruits drills we have to put 
in which were not called for before, for instance, and I do 
not allow a man to go to camp until he has fulfilled all the 
conditions as to his first 45 recruit drills, and the other 
men 24 drills ; these have all to be put in before a man is 
allowed to go to camp. 

7342. If he does not go to camp what happens to him ? 
Do you turn him out ?—That is a point about the camps 
thatI might come to perhaps; we give a man leave frou 
camp for one year, but if he does not turn up the second 
year we fire him out. There are lots of men with large 
families or with some special employment who cannot go 
to camp and we give them leave of absence but only after 
very strict inquiry. I say here, ‘‘ Volunteer camps should 
be for 15 days, the present allowance is inadequate.’’ As 
an example of that, I may say in my own case last year the 
amount received for grant for my camp was £789 14s. 1d., 
and I had to spend £1,214 7s, That was because I would 
not go down to the seaside and loose off ammunition into 
the sea, which was simply a waste of public money, and I 
had to go and find a land range ; the Government has no 
land ranges in the north of England, and I journeyed across 
to Silloth where, by arrangement with farmers and other 
people, I got a very good land range for my guns, but it 
cost me that difference of nearly £500 which had to come 
out of my capitation grant which is already in rather a 


parlous condition. 

7343. (Sir Ralph Knox.) That is to say the extra 
cost of travelling to this range cost that amount ?—Yes, 
and having to go and make the range really, to put out 
targets, and make the range on these marshes at Silloth by 
spade labour and hiring local contractors. This year 1 
would have none of it and we have rather scored by going 
to Lydd. When I was asked to name my day and 
place for camp I asked for Lydd ; it is 400 miles from my 
headquarters and the other place at Carlisle was 80. I 
went to Lydd and I had the largest attendance I ever 
had in my life, and I think we probably 
made money out of the camp, but it cost the country three 
times as much as the other place did. 

7344. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) 
paid your expenses to Lydd ?-Yes. 

7345. At the other place you had to pay ?-At the 
other place we had to pay for every little thing. 

7346. (Chairman.) I do not quite follow how that 
was ?~You cannot use a 4°7 gun on a sea range because 
the useful range of the gun is over the horizon. 

7347. I want to know why they paid you more to go 
to the distant range ?-We went down to Lydd and simply 
hung up our hats; there was a school of gunnery there. 
targets and everything in order. 

7348. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) They nave a land 
range at Lydd ?-Yes. It was not so long as the one in the 
place we went to previously, but our excursion to Lydd 
cost the country about three times what the previous 
training cost them. 

7349, (Sir Ralph Knox.) Under what conditions did 
the corps go to Lydd? Can any corps elect to go to Lydd ? 
-Any corps may apply, but it may not be convenient to 
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have them ; there is a school of gunnery there, and if the 

ground is vacant for your camp and the officers of the, 
school are not occupied in training other corps they may . 
be able to take two at a time. The Tynemouth Artillery 

sent one battery down at same time as lasc year. We 

travelled 800 miles there and back as against 160, and 

we made money, while it cost the country. I should think, 

nearly three times as much as the previous year. 1 

make this point because I advocate local Ranges (Artillery) 

being established in each Regimental District. 


7350. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) You mentioned just now 
that you thought if the officers of the Volunteers were put 
on the same footing as those of the Militia and Yeomanry 
you would get a good many more officers and fill up your 
deficiency ?-Yes. 


7351. But you are probably aware that the Militia is 
over 800 officers under its establishment, which is a 
larger deficiency in proportion to ita total number of 
officers than there is in the Volunteers, and the Yeomanry 
over 600 under its establishment which is a still 
greater proportional deficit ; so that it hardly looks as if 
the alteration in the status would really bring in the 
officers required ?—I do not think the same conditions 
quite apply ; I say that is one of the conditions, the other 
condition being that these officers should be allowed, when 
they go to camp. sufficient allowance to cover their actual 
expenses, which they are not at present. They have to go 
to camp at their own cost, and also they shouid be paid for 
a half day or aday, entirely taken from their own affaira, 
at the same rate as the submarine miners, namely 10s. a 
day and 6s. for a half-day. That should be combined 
with the other; I would not give them this py unless I 
put them under the Army Act. 


7352. I only wanted to point out to you that appar- 
ently the difference of status would not by itself fill up the 
deficit.—No, but it is only one of the conditions I suggest. 


7353. We further know, in the case of the Militia, 
that if it was not for the men who join the Militia in 
order to go into the Line that deficit would be much larger 
than it is.—I should also ask for the condition that a Volun- 
teer is eligible for a commission in the Line the same as 
these others, subject to his passing proper examination. I 
think that would prove an attraction. 

7354. No doubt, but then it would be open to the ob- 
jection that you would lose your officers almost as fast as 
you got them, would it not ?—I do not think so many 
would go as from the other branches; my officers are 
recruited mostly from young men who are seriously 
taking up a civil career. 

7355. Then, in proportion as they did not want it, so 
much the less attraction it would prove !—If they failed 
in their civil career they would probably go on to the 
other, 


7356. I am not speaking now of your own special 
bro-ch of the Artillery, but I am speaking of the Volun- 
teer: generally. Do you consider that the Volunteers 
at present are fit, or within a reasonable distance of being 
fil, to meet a highly-trained enemy in the field ?—Do you 
mean at once ? 


7357. We have had the position put before us of almost 
all the Regulars being absent from the kingdom, and the 
defence of the kingdom resting on the Militia and Volun- 
teers, those forces having, in case they were called upon, 
to meet a very highly-trained enemy. Do you think 
the present condition of the Volunteers would enable 
them todo that ?—Do you mean as regards their training ? 

7358. Yes, and the officering and command; I will 
leave out the question of equipment and take only the 
condition of the personnel ?—I think a very large number 
of them might be, but I think m some country places 
where they are not quite so well looked after they would 
want a little seasoning. 


7359. Do you think the training of your officers is 
sufficient to enable them to lead their men under those 
conditions ?—No, 1 do not think so; there are some 
corps, of course, but I think the officers generally want a 
little more chance. 


7360. 1 speak of the force as a whole just now?—On 
that subject I feel rather strongly on the question of 
adjutants as affecting the officers; I do not think the 
tight class of man comes. I speak with all respect, as 
I have met some of the very best soldiers as adjutants, 
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but there is a large number of men who apply for adju- 
tancies, some because they want to get into good hunting 
country and others because they want to get married 
and to have a quiet time free from barrack life restraint, 
and so forth, and I do not think these men seriously 
consider that they are there to train their officers. I 
think the adjutancy of a Volunteer corps ought to be a 
better paid job, and more attractive to a senior officer. 
I speak as a business man, having to be away from my 
force, and I should like an adjutant who would be my sort 
of alter ego, a man who has had experience of men and 
who has some tact, and who, above all, would make the 
training of his officers, by means of evening classes and 
lectures, his aim, foregoing his dinner occasionally ; and 
if that were put in force I am certain the intelligence of 
the officer would be very vastly improved in a very short 
time. 


7361. (Sir Ralph Knox.) You would. prefer a field 
officer to a captain ?—I have always said either a senior 
captain or a major, and pay him well. In the Artillery 
I have had three adjutants averaging about twenty-five 
years of age in the last fifteen years—boys. 


7362. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Supposing it were con- 
sidered that, in order that the officers might be more 
highly educated in the military profession, they should 
go to some form of school, or to a series of schools, which 
would occupy a not inconsiderable time during their first 
year or two—for instance, these schools might occupy 
from six months to eight months of their time. Do you 
think the class from which Volunteer officers come would 
be able to give that time ?—No, I am sure they could 
not, but I advocate the establishment in centres, say in 
each regimental district, of facilities for officers to attend 
for a certain time each week, or a certain time of each 
day over a period, in the evenings, where they would be 
able to attend lectures and undergo a course that way 
without leaving their civilian employment. 


7363. Would you make that attendance voluntary or 
compulsory ?—I would allow the officer to have a P. S.; 
instead of going to a school of instruction and putting 
month in there, if he did three months at bis local depit 
and passed the necessary examinations I would let him 
have a P.S. for that. 


7364. But that would involve schools of instruction 
in every regimental district.—Is it not worth it? It 
would not involve a great increase of staff, I think, in the 
regimental district. 

7365. We have had a scheme put before us involving 
the enforcing of the ballot for the Militia. Supposing 
the Militia ballot were put into force, what effect do you 
think that would have on the Volunteers ?—I think we 
would have a lot of riff-raff come into the Volunteers. 


7366. In order to escape the ballot ?~Yes. 


7367. But you might also have a good many educated 
people and people of position come in too ?—We might. 

7368. (Lord Grenfell.) Do you not think it would be 
more likely that you would get the good men into the 
Volunteers ?—I do not know; we have talked about it, 
and I have not been able to satisfy myself. I think the 
men who would come into us would come in as a sort of 
last refuge for the destitute. 


7369. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Do you not 
think the riff-raff would not look with so much apprecia- 
tion on the Militia as the be.ter class men ?—I think the 
answer to that would vary according to the local sur- 
roundings. 


7370. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) You could not say on the 
whole whether you think that the application of the 
ballot to the Militia would benefit or would not benefit 
the Volunteer force 1—I do not know that, but I should 
say it should only be adopted when other means have 
failed; when the more peaceable means of giving an 
intelligent man a little recognition of his services has 
failed to bring in a good class of men to fill up the gaps, 
I should certainly eay, go in for the other. 


7371. You mean you would not use it until voluntary 
enlistment has failed ?—Certainly not. 

7372. But you have no very distinct opinion. Sup- 
posing it were only resorted to after voluntary enlist- 
ment for the Militia had failed, you have no distinct idea 
as to the effect on the Volunteers 1—The result would be 
that it would fill our ranks, but it would diminish tho 
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popularity of tho force very much; the men would go 
there because they had to go, and not because they liked 


to. 
7378. It would be an indirect form of compulsion for 


the Volunteers ?—Yes, it would take away the volunteer 
spirit almost entirely, and after having been in the Volun- 
teors mysclf for thirty-three years, it is my view that the 
very fact of the purely voluntary spirit which obtains 
in the force is the cream of the thing. 

7374, (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) You mean that 
a man would say, “I must become a Volunteer, otherwise 
T shall have to become a Militiaman ” ?—Yes, he would 
come into us with a bad grace, simply to escape the other. 

7375. (Colonel Satterthwatte.) Do you think the Volun- 
teer spirit needs encouragement at the present time by 
means of extra payment ?—I do; not that they want to 
make moncy out of the thing, but that they want to be 
recouped for their little self-sacrifice and outlay. 

7376. As one of the other societies says, “no Volunteer 
should be out of pocket ” ?—That is so. 

7377. How many Volunteers does your society, the 
North of England Volunteer Service Institution, repre- 
sent ?—It represents twelve corps, and we have just got 
two new recruits—two more corps came in the other day 


to join us. 

7378. From 10,000 to 12,000 men ?—Quite. 

7379. I will just ran through ono or two points in your 
précis. In paragraph 2 you say, “ A brigadier should be 
responsible for the field training of his men.” Is that not 
so at the present time ?—No, he meets them in camp for a 
week and then never sees them again until the next camp. 
There may be exceptions, but in a great many cases the men 
are ordered off to distant camps where their brigadier 
meets them for the first time in his life. 

7380. Are you referring to the officer commanding the 
regimental district as the brigadier ?—Yes, that is not 
always the case (the officer commanding the district is a 
brigadier, but many of the men who are under him during 
the year are not in his brigade camp); for instance, Lord 
Algernon Percy was a brigadier and had a Brigade at 
Scarborough, and he has nothing to do with Volun- 
teers at all all the year round. I go a little further, and I 
say that I think it should be competent for both the briga- 
dier and his brigade-major to visit his respective units all 
the year round, so that he is in touch with them, and I 
think that would have a very wholesome effect on the 
adjutants, who are very largely left to themselves. 

7381. I did not know that there is anything to prevent 
the regimental district colonel going round if he chooses ?— 
Tho regimental district colonel does go round, but he is not 
always the brigadier; the ideas as to training of one 
brigadier are very different from those of another, and the 
men are given entirely a new job directly they get into 
camp from what they have been doing under their regi- 
mental district commander. 

7382. You mentioned with reference to non-commis- 
sioned officers and men being under military law at the 
regimental camps that you thought it would be desirable ? 
—Yes. 

7383. Your men at Lydd were, of course, under military 
law ?—No, we were in our own camp, and we were not 
brigaded with anybody else. 

7384. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) I gather that you 
attach a great deal of importance to the principle that 
the Volunteer goes of his own wish and desire ?—Yes. 


7385. And I imagine from what you have said that you 
have a very high opinion of the possibilities of what can be 
done on that principle ?—Yes. 

7386. But you are not satisfied with what is at present 
done by them—more could be got ?—Yes. 

7387. As regards the officers, may I put it that your view 
is that you cannot send a Volunteer officer to a boarding 
school or to a day school, but that the night school is the 
school for him ?—Because of his daily civilian employ- 
ment; if there were facilities in local barracks to go to hear 
a lecture or to go through a short course many young men 


would be able to go. 
7388. Supposing a Volunteer brigade were taken out of 

the charge of the officer commanding the regimental dis- 

trict, and it were permanently under a brigadier of its own, 


a picked line officer assisted by a brigade mayer, and that 
that brigadier were made responsible first of all for the 
instruction and training of the officers in the brigade and 
then for the general supervision of the brigade, would not 
that brigadier and brigade major themselves be able todoa 
great part of this instruction, supposing them to be first- 
rate men ?—They would, indeed. 

7389. Would you say that they should give lessons and 
lectures to the men ?—Yes. 

7390. Has it ever come under your observation or within 
the range of your speculations that perhaps occasionally a 
Volunteer commanding officer would be the better for some 
instruction and supervision ?—I think a good many of 


them. 
7391. Do you think the brigadicr would be the suitable 


man to look after him and instruct him if it were the briga- 
dier’s business ?—Quite. 

7392. Do you think that would be desirable ?—Quite. 

7393. You think all that could be done by instruction 
given to the officers in their spare time, that is to say 
that it should not interfere with their business ?—Yes. 

7394. And you would wish brigadiers, then, to be in- 
structed in their commissions that their business was to 
take such time for giving instruction as was conver.ient for 


the Volunteer officers ?—Yes. 

7395. That is to say, suppose a brigadier has a large 
number of Volunteer officers and he finds that on certain 
evenings a week they can give the evening, you would 
expect him to bo instructed that those are his work days, 
and that he should work on these evenings, and if he makes 
social engagements they must be in the daytime or at some 
time when he has not his Volunteers to look after ?—It 
would put him in the position of a somewhat exalted 


adjutant. % 

7396. But you would like to see that ?—Well, it has not 
been put before me in that way exactly, but I think on the 
whole it would be very workable. 

7397. As regards this question of camp, you think that 
fourteen days camp is practicable with proper allow- 
ances 7—Quite. 

7398. By allowances I understand you to mean such 
money grants as would prevent officers or men spending 
any of their own money: you do not really want pay ?— 
No. 
7399. And in the case of men when you speak of pay, I 
Suppose you mean compensation for wages they would 
otherwise have earned !—That is so. 

7400. You were asked as to a longer time of camp and 
you said the men got lessons at their headquarters: you 
attach, I gather, great importance to the constant lessons 
the men get at their headquarters before they go to camp ? 
Do you regard that as an essential part of the Volunteer 
system ?—Yes, I may say that the increased number of 
drills which were ordered by the new regulations rather 
frightened many people at first as they thought it rather a 
hardship, but I did not share that fear at all, and it bas been 
very easily worked, because instead of the forty-five { have 
men with 175 and 160 drills. 

7401. You think it would be practicable for the average 
man you get as a Volunteer to give something like one 
evening a week to volunteering ?—Oh, yes ; some of them 
give every evening except one. 

7402. And you might continue that for several years !— 

Yes. 
7403. If you could get the men for one evening a week 
for three or four years and for a fortnight per annum in 
camp, is there any military duty you think you could not 
teach them in that time ?—Well, as a matter of fact, the 
evening work goes on all the year round with us; three 
or four nights a week; I do not say they all turn up. but 
8 large number turn up three nights a week at any rate. 

7404. And that is when you do the bulk of your teach- 
ing 1—Yes. 

7405. And for that reason you do not think it nevessary 
to have these people for a month into camp ?—Not at all. 
I do not say the month would not make them better than 
the fortnight, but I think a fortnight would answer all the 


requirements. 
7406. Superadded to weckly instruction in what I call 


tho night school ?—Yes. 
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7407. Do you think what you call the Volunteer spirit 
and what I call the Volunteer method (I call the Volunteer 
method the night school lessons on weck nights at head- 


* quarters) is appreciated or sympathised with by the 


ordinary officer of the regular Army ?—No, I do not think 
itis. I think the officer of the regular Army is inclined to 
appraise a Volunteer at the same value as a Regular, and he 
puts him on the same intellectual plane, which is altogether 
wrong. 

7408. The difference being that the Volunteer is keen ? 
—The Volunteer is keen and he does this thing for the 
love of it, and the other man does it for pay, and that 
grudgingly to a very large extent. 

7409. Do you think that these two conditions, the 
Volunteer spirit and the night school method, are perfectly 
appreciated by the War Office authorities, or is it in your 
experience that in the details of orders and arrangements 
you often find that regulations are issued which seem to 
you to imply a want of familiarity with the conditions 
under which you are working ?—I think I am inclined to 
agree with Sir Howard Vincent in the evidence he gave 
at a recent inquiry from which I gathered that his opinion 
is, and mine has always been, that the War Office has not 
grasped the difference—has not differentiated between 
the Volunteer spirit and the spirit of the ordinary soldier. 


7410. You think the War Office does not really know 
what s Volunteer is ?—Well, that is rather a broad state- 
ment, sir, but I will answer it by putting it in another 
way. I have always held the opinion that the Volunteer 
force should be directly represented in the War Office by 
men who have served some time in the Volunteers and who 
know something of their wants and thoughts and feelings. 

7411. You wanted the Volunteers to be under military 
law ?—Yes. 

7412. I should like to find out exactly (this is a pro- 
posal which has often been made by Volunteers and I have 
thought it over and over again for years) what is the 
exact reason why you want them to be under military 
law. The reason I have gathered from what you have 
said up to now is that you would like them to have the 
same status as the Yeomanry ?—That applies to officers. 
Are you referring to officers ? 


7413. To both, but in the case of officers it is with a 
view to status ?—Yes. 


7414. You do not find officers insubordinate ?—No. 


7415. You do not want military law in order to enforce 
on an officer the discipline you at present cannot enforce ? 
—No. 


7416. Do you ever have difficulty with discipline in the 
case of your officers ?—No. 


7417. Did you ever hear of such a case ?—Never. 


7413. Now, about the men, if you had the men under 
the Army Act, would that give you any practical powers 
over the Volunteers which you could use beyond those 
you now have? For instance, if you had a man in the 
week’s camp under the Army Act you would hardly expect 
to give him a fortnight’s imprisonment supposing he 
committed an offence for which that was the penalty ?— 
I am advocating the Army Act as a set off against the 
idea of giving the man pay. I ask for pay for the man 
when he has his parades at home for a day or half a day, 
but in camp when receiving pay I think we should have 
some sort of hold over him by having the Army Act. 


7419. The Army Act I take it was made before there 
were any Volunteers ; it is a thing that has been handed 
on and which gets modified from time to time, but it was not 
made with a view to the condition of Volunteers ?—No. 


7420. Do you not think it possible that an Act could 
b> drawn up specially to regulate the discipline of Volun- 
teers which would much better meet your practical 
necessities than the Army Act as it at present is ?—Mind, 
L only want it in camp for the men. 

7421. I quite understand ?—I want the officer to be 
undcr the Army Act all the year round. 

7422. You want the officer under the Army Act not 
really for disciplinary reasons ?—That has not arisen 
yet. 

7423. You have no difficulty with discipline ; have you 
any difficulty with the discipline of the men ?—I have 
not, but at the same time I know of cases where trouble 
and riots have occurred. 
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7424. And you would like to have a little further hold 
on him ?—Yea, in return for what we give him. 


7425. You have at present the power to dismiss a man ? 
—Yes. 


7426. You can also fine him ?—Yes, under the rules. 


7427. But you do not find that a very useful thing. 
The fine is no good ?—Not at all. 


7428, At present you have very few legal powers over 
your men; you can dismiss them, but that is what it 
comes to ?—Yes, and we cannot recover summarily. 


7429. So that your legal powers are small. As to the 
particular powers you get by having the Army Act, 
are they exactly what you want if you could have exactly 
what you liked ?—I think so. 

7430. They would satisfy you ?—Yes, they cover what 
I want. 

7431. As regards wanting the Army Act, you do not 
need the Army Act with a view to the discipline of your 
officers ?—No. 


7432. You have never had difficulties on that score, and 
practically never heard of them ?—Never. 


7433. (Lord Grenfell.) Did you never hear of a breach 
of discipline by an officer !—I have heard of them in other 
corps, although I have never had them myself. I have 
heard of officers having to be fired out, but even that is 
a difficult process ; the War Office hedges you round by 
@ great many conditions before you can get rid of & man, 
and it is very troublesome. 

7434. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) But you would like to 
have the Army Act to have further powers of discipline 
over the men ?—In camp. 

7435. In return for pay ?—In return for what we do 
for them. 


7436. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) I suppose your conversion 
from a 16-pounder battery to the 4-7 guns was not very 
popular ?—It is the most popular thing that has happened 
since we started; we were the first in the country 
to get them, as a Brigade Division. 

7437. But you do not like your drivers dismounted !— 
Well, they gave us no harness and we had to go on in 
rather a slipshod way,and then the order came to dismount 
our men and it has been very unpopular; the drivers 
have all resigned and a good many Nos. 1. 


7438. I do not suppose it was any more popular when 
they changed the drill ?—That was rather a blow. 


7439. And then they have taken away most of your 
carbines now ?—We are rather glad; we have them on 
charge, but we never turn out with them. 


7440. And you are doing infantry drill without carbines? 
—Yes. 


7441. And when you add to that an utterly unsuitable 
drill book, issued in the middle of your recruit training 
after you have started them with the then existing drill 
book, that does not add to the popularity of the service ?— 
Not at all. 


7442. All that rather points to some one at the War 
Office not exactly knowing what Volunteers are ?—Ex- 
actly; that is my contention. 

7443, Can you pay your way with your capitation grant 
in your ordinary expenditure ?—Oh dear no; I have had 
a very uphill struggle ; as I said before I had to build my 
own drill halls, and even now I have a large overdraft at 
the Bank, but I have introduced an improved method of 
financing ; I used to allow my three batteries to finance 
themselves but now I have got a central method and by 
strict economy we are cutting our over-draft down. Itis 
very hard work and we have a lot of cheeseparing to do. 


7444. How many drill halls have you ?—Three. 


7445. Are you free of debt upon them ?—Two' are my 
own property. 


7446. So that your corps is saved the annual charge for 
repayment of capital and interest ?—All I can draw on an 
outlay of between £10,000 and £12,000 is £60 e year for 
repairs which does not pay the Bill. Since we got the 
heavy guns I have had to pay £150 for repairing the floors 
of these halls, 


7447, On the question of drivers you have of course 
driver for each horse ?—On foot ; we have a civilian driver 
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who drives a pair and we have a dismounted driver on the 
far side, one of our own men in aniform. 


7448. Do you consider that a safe arrangement ?—No, 


we have no control. 

7449. I suppose you know that we had a very bad 
accident in Edinburgh, not in my own corps but another, 
just through that ?—I did not know, but we had some 
terrible scenes at Lydd coming into action on the marshes 
there. 

7450. Do you find the 4-7 a good practice gun ?— 
Excellent. 

7451. You have no trouble with traversing !—Yes; if 
you get bogged you have to fix drag ropes on the muzzle 
and put every man in the field on to them. 

7452. But you are quite pleased with it ?—Quite pleased 
with it as a gun. 

7453. With reference to the capitation grant would you 
prefer it kept as at present, so much per man, or would you 
have it so much per corps to begin with or so much per 
company to begin with—a fixed sum per corps or company 
—and then asmaller capitation grant per man?—I think I 
would have it the latter way you put it, so much per com- 
pany and then a smaller rate per man so long as the total 


panncd out. 

7454. Not less than 55s. ?—Yes. 

7455. But you have not applied your mind to the propor- 
tions ?—No. 

7456. Have you calculated what sum you would require 
to give efficient training to your batteries including the 
horsing before going into camp taking them as mounted 
batteries apart from the capitation grant ?—At present 
they allow us £113 a battery. That is utterly inadequate 
because they allowed us £100 for the 16-pounders on which 
I used to put two heavy Clydesdales, and now I have to 
put six heavy horses into the 4:7 and my outlay on horsing 
is very much greater. I do not think they ought to have 
anything less than £150 per battery, 

7457. I see that the average number of mounted drill 
you have is six a year ?—And the minimum is four; with 
the 16-pounder I used to average about fourteen, but on 
account of the horses and the weight of these guns we did 


six only this year. 
7458. Do you consider six enough ?—Not at all. 


7459. What allowance do you think should be given per 
battery for taking horses to camp ? What would cover 
your expenditure for horses ?—We used to hire horses at 
two guineas a week I think it was, and on the top of that 


we want the railway fare. 

7460. Did two guineas a week cover the feeding ?—No, 
we had the forage as well; we paid two guineas hire. 
Another thing is that if you damage a horse you get nothing 
for it; if you kill him you get £30 for a £100 Clydesdale 
horse, but if you lame him for life you get nothing although 
you have to pay the owner. I believe to get round the 
regulation the horse is destroyed because they know that 
if they do not destroy him they will get nothing. 

7461. Would you name a sum which would be a fair 
allowance for horsing guns to camp ’—It depends upon 
how far you have got to go. 

7462. Take it without the railway fare ?—In my case it 
is a tittle difficult because it rather hinges on whether they 
are to resume driving or not; if they do not want me to 
turn out mounted I will content myself with the local 
farmer, wherever I go to, and his yokels to drag my guns 
about but it is a very poor show. 

7463, I suppose you think that it is not much use taking 
guns to camp unless you can have them horsed ?—You 
want to come into position ; manwuvring with these guns 
is practically out of the question. 

7464, And half the advantage of camp is lost ?—It is. 

7465. You cannot fix a sum ?—I should like to think it 
over; I would be very glad to exchange views with you 
after looking into some figures I can have access to. 

7466. I see that you think paragraph 461 of the Volun- 
ter Regulations should be rescinded and that the force 
should serve under Standing Orders for the whole Service. 
No you think these regulations would have to be extremely 
elastic 2—Yes, I have said here ‘* Paragraph 461 Volunteer 
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Regulations which requires the consent of a general meet 


ing of the members of a corps, should be rescinded and the Mf. Angus. 


force should serve under Standing Orders for the whole 
service. The same general conditions should apply to 
each branch of the service but they should be so elastic as 
to be subject to local conditions.” Is that in your note 


there ¢ 
7467. Yes 1—I say they should be at the discretion of 


the commanding ofticer. 

7468. You are of opinion that the members of a corps 

as a whole should be subject to military law and not only 
when in camp with the Regulars ?—I think that is most 
subversive of discipline altogether, and as a matter of 
fact I have disregarded that rule altogether for a long 
time. 
7469. (Sir Ralph Knox.) You have formed, I presume, 
some idea of what duties you would have to perform sup- 
posing this country were invaded, have you not *—Yes. I 
have my confidential instructions as regards mobilisation 
and I think I probably know what is expected of me. 

7470. And do you think your corps at the present. 
moment is sufficiently efficient to discharge those func- 
tions ’—This horsing question has some effect ; I would 
have felt a little more contident a year ago than I do now. 

7471. Under your old equipment and armament you 
regarded yourself as more efficient than you are at pre- 
sent ?—Yes, as regards ability to mobilise, I could have 
marched to my rendezvous without hesitation. 

7472 And you think you could do your fighting 
efficiently on your present training ?—Yes, but with 
very bad equipment. 

7473. Assuming you had the right weapons ?—I have 
the right weapons now, but with less mobility. 

7474. That is from the nature of the case; you cannot 
be so mobile with a 4-7 gun ?—No but I have not got the 
harness. 

7475. Assuming your equipment was all right you 
would not expect to be so mobile with a 4°7 gun as you 
would be with a 15-pounder or 16-pounder ?—No ; if we 
were equipped properly I have very little fear of being 
able to turn out at once. I mobilised a battery during the 
war, and I was the only one in England to do so—a 
Welsh corps very creditably did the same thing I 
believe, but I was the only one in England who re- 
sponded to the call and mobilised a complete battery 
for Aldershot, which was there for three months anid 
nearly all my drivers went out to the war—I think 
about forty of them—all mobilised in five days. 

7476. Did it do good work at Aldershot t—Exceedingly, 
it came out in orders, the very high encomium as to the 
way in which the battery had acquitted itself. 

7477. Did it find itself in a condition to enter on the 
Aldershot work immediately on its arrival there :—Yes, 
they were brigaded with the Horse Artillery on arrival 
and were with them all the time and Colonel Nicholson 
commanding there when I went down once or twice, paid 
me the highest compliments, he told me that the drivers 
were made into drivers in less than three months whereas 
in the Royal Artillery a battery commander is very pleased 
if he can get a driver turned out in nine months, and that 
was because of the superior intelligence. 

7478. Do you mean that it took the three months you 
were at Aldershot to make them drivers or were they not 
fairly efficient drivers before they went there They 
were fairly efficient with the small training they got at 
home and the few opportunities. 

7479. That being so that would rather prove that so. 
far as their efficiency was concerned when you mobilixed 
them it was not complete and it wanted the three months 
at Aldershot ?—Very distinctly ; 1 do not think you can 
have too much drill and opportunities for improvement. 

7480. Still they were not eflicient, I gathered from 
what you said, on their arrival at Aldershot, but they 
were made efficient during three months they were there + 
—Yca, I can claim they were made efficient. 

7481 (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Had they ever been in 
camp before ?—They went straight from camp to Alder- 


shot. 
7482. Was that the tirst year these men had been in 


camp ?—Qh no. 
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7483. You had had your batteries in camp horsed be- 
fore them ?—Yes we had been in camp at Skinburnness. 
* 7484. (Sir Ralph Knox.) For how long ?—Just a 
fortnight. 

7485. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) In previous years ?—Yes 
we had been in camp for nineteen years. 


7486. Always horsed ?—Always horsed. 


7487. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) And you think it took the 
whole of the three months you were at Aldershot to make 
them efficient for fighting purposes ?—Oh yes, and they 
would be better for another three months; there is no 
limit to improvement in training men. 


7488. What I want to get at is—when do thoy reach 
that standard of efficiency which would admit of their 
going and fighting an enemy ?—They were perfectly 
ready to take the field, not when they left home, but they 
certainly were when they left Aldershot. 


7489. That means three months does it not ?—Yes. 


7490. And you do not think they would be efficient for 
fighting an enemy until they had had that three months ? 
I do not say that ; of course there are degrees and you can- 
not have every man up to concert pitch. 


7491. I do not say every man but such a force as you 
yourself, as a responsible commanding officer, would be 
willing to take into the field to fight an enemy at your 
own risk, at the expiration of what time ?—It depends 
on what opportunities they had. 


7492. Supposing they had the fullest opportunities ?— 
That is rather a difficult question. 


7493. It is the question we have to solve really ?—As 
Volunteers marching out of their own drill hall they are 
not fit, and every moment after that is of value. 


7494. Measured by days how many days do they want ? 
—I am afraid all my experience will not enable me to give 
an answer of much value to that. 


7495. Of course I am putting a high standard ; this is 
mobile field artillery I am talking about and that is re- 
garded as tRe most difficult force to train except the horse 
artillery I suppose ; I do not say the standard we should 
lay down for that would be the same as we lay down for 
infantry, but we have to lay down standards and we have 
to say what amount of training is necessary to produce a 
force to be available within a short time ?—May I say 
that when we were preparing this precis, up in the north 
we sent round a question to every commanding officer. 
“Do you regard the Volunteer Force as at present 
organised, constituted and equipped an efficient force ?” 
And every answer was in the negative with one exception. 


7496. That being the opinion we want to find out what 
the volunteer opinion is as to what is necessary to make 
the force efficient to take the field within a very short 
time; would a month do them much good ?—A month 
would make them a very valuable fighting force. 


7497. Would you be prepared to command them in 
face of an enemy after a month ?—Absolutely of course, 
I would, have to take my chance of something going 
wrong and as I say there is no limit to improvement. 


7498. So that you say that after a month’s training for 
Field Artillery after you mobilise you would regard them 
as a sufficiently efficient force for you to command in the 
field ?—Quite. 


71499. But they would be better in two months ?—Yes. 
1 am judging by the improvement I get out of them in a 
fortnight’s training, and if that fortnight were doubled I 
think I know what they would be worth. 


7500. And you would be prepared to risk yourself in 
command of them in that time /—Yes. 


7501. But the two months would make them better ?— 
Yes, and three better still. 


7502. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) How would they compare 
with regulars after three months?—I can only tell you what 
the Aldershot people said, that my drivers learned in 
three months what many of the Regulars take nine 
months to learn. They do not reckon in the Royal 
Artillery to make a driver under six months anyhow and 
of these men of mine lots are now Royal Artillerymen, and 
about forty of them went out to South Africa. 


7503. Your men learned thrice as fast to put it in 
another way ?—Yes, 
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7504. Therefore in one month they would be equivalent 
to a regular driver after three ?—Yes. 


7505. (Sir Ralph Knox.) If in the future you had a 
regular training every year of say a fortnight, which is much 
more than you have had hitherto, those men on mobilisation 
would be more efficient than the force you had recently 
under your command ? Your corps with the 16 pounders 
had not a fortnight in camp every year ?—Part of them 
are out for a fortnight ; we had a fortnight during 1900, but 
that was exceptional. For instance, we are bound to send 
so many of the signallers and range-takers and sergeants 
down to camp in advance to get a sort of week’s instruc- 
tion,and this time we sent more than a fourth of the entire 
lot, and these were there for a fortnight, 


7506. Supposing you had them all down for a fortnight 
every year as compared with what you had before, you 
would expect to have a more efficient force on mobilisation? 
—Quite so. 

7507. And then on mobilisation you think a month 
would make them such a force as you would readily take 
the responsibility for in commanding and fighting an 
enemy ?—Yes. 

7508. And two months would make them a better force- 


and you would feel more comfortable after that time 1— 
Yes. 


7509. In that case, or even with a little longer time, you 
would be quite confident ?—Yes. 


7510. And with your experience of three months at 
Aldershot you think you would then have as good a battery 
as you could expect to command ?—I would be quite con- 
tent with it. I would like to mention another matter—I 
do not know whether it is in the précis, but it is on the 
question of equipment—the shoeing of the men, the most 
vital part, and yet the part that is weakest with regard to 
the equipment of the men is their shoes. On a parade you 
will find men come in shoes and in boots of all descriptions. 
buttoned boots, laced boots, ‘‘ jemimas ” and everything. 


7511. Have they not an equipment allowance which is 
supposed to provide for boots ?—No. I do not want the 
men shod in time of peace, let them shoe themselves then, 
but on mobilisation every corps should be in a position to 
issue boots within 24 hours to every man, and that could 
be done without any expense to the country. There are 
hundreds of thousands of pairs of boots in store at Pimtico 
and elsewhere, and my suggestion is that every Volunteer 
corps should have from 500 to 1,000 pairs of boots issued to 
it from the store, and that these boots be held for twelve 
months ; at the end of that twelve months the boots will 
be very much better, and they would be passed on to the 
local depit for use by the Militia or the Regulars, and the 
Volunteers’ stock would be replenished from Pimlico. It 
is only a question of storing them at Pimlico or with the 
Volunteers, and if you got a notice, in ten minutes every 
Volunteer could be postcarded, and brought to his depit 
and fitted with a pair of boota in a few hours, whereas 
to-day if you had to supply the men there would be 4 
scramble with the local bootmakers, 


7512. (Lord Grenfell.) You have an allowance to enable 
you to buy boots on mobilisation ?—That was exactly my 
trouble when I mobilised this battery ; I sent to the War 
Office and my letter was pigeonholed for six weeks, and I 
wanted to know why we were not being taken on for 
Aldershot,and the letter was discovered, and a certain 
General Officer said on a Friday : “Can you be there on 
Monday ?” I said: “The men have no clothes and they 
have no boots,” and I begged till Wednesday, and I clothed 
and shod them between Saturday morning and the next 
Wednesday, and I landed them in Aldershot on the 
Thursday at six o'clock in the morning. 


7513. Where did you get your boots ?—From the local 
men in Newcastle, but they turned out badly; it was 4 
scramble, and we had to get what we could and they were 
not all uniform ; but if every corps had on charge 5() or 
1,000 pairs of boots they are always seasoning and getting 
very much better, they might not be wanted, and if not 
wanted you can just pass them on to the depit for the 
Militia and Regulars to use and let us have our fresh stock 
every year. 

7514. (Sir Ralph Knor.) There would have to be an 
increased stock in the first instance or there would not be 


sufficient to supply the Volunteers; you would have to 
make additional boots to meet the call of the Volunteers 
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when they did want them; you could not utilise the 
present supply, otherwise it would not suffice for the 
purpose for which it now exists ?—That is only part of the 
scheme, but you can realise that if men have to march they 
cannot march in “‘ jemimas” and bicycle shoes, and they 


come in all sorts of things. 

7515. But you did buy locally shoes which were not 
“‘ jemimas ?”’—Yes, but they were not the Army boot ; we 
had to take what we could get, and there were great com- 
plaints about them. 

7516. (Lord Grenfell.) I have only one question about 
the Volunteers being administered from the War Office; I 
think you said there ought to be a Volunteer officer at the 
War Office ?—Yes. 

7517. In what capacity—as a sort of Assistant Adjutant 
General for Volunteers ?—Yes. 

7518. For all the branches of Volunteers ?—I think as 
an experiment to begin with one representing the whole 
force might be sufficient with a staff. I should recommend 
that he should be assisted by capable men who have been 
either Volunteers of long service or Adjutants of Volunteers 
and who knew something about the inner working of a 
Volunteer corps. 

7519. Do you find that since there has been an Advisory 
Board there have been greater facilities for getting your 
things through at the War Office ?—I have never noticed 
any difference in my affairs. 

7520. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Was it since the 
Advisory Board was appointed that they dismounted your 


drivers 1—Yes, it was. 

7521. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) On the question of the 
equipment have you all your equipment ready or have you 
made arrangements for getting it when wanted ?—As to 
the equipment for mobilisation I have a stamped agree- 
ment with a firm of contractors as regards transport in 
Newcastle, and my own Company, the Company of which I 
am Chairman, are Army Contractors and have made them- 
selves responsible for finding the rest of the equipment on 
twenty-four hours’ notice. 

7522, That is, spades and shovels and all that sort of 
thing ?—Yes. 

7523. Have you a similar arrangement as to horses ?— 
Yes with one of my officers who has a pantechnicon sort 
of business and removes furniture ; he has a large stock of 


horses and waggons. 
7524. Do you pay him anything for that ?—Nothing. 
7525. Have you fixed the price ?—The price is fixed. 
7526. (Lord Grenfell.) Are those horses allotted to you 
or has any other corps a lien on them ?—No, this man is 
in my own corps, and he is too loyal for that sort of thing. 
7527. (Chairman.) Is there any other point you would 
like to lay before us ?—I had made a note here—with re- 
ference to the Capitation Grant being increased from 35s. 


91. 


this and not to lose bank interest or tradesmen’s discount 
We have to wait a whole year, and we are buying stuff all 


the time. We are allowed to draw for our camp equip- 3 


ment, and if we were allowed to draw for the other things 
we could save a good many 5 per cents. and not be so much 
indebted to our long-suffering bankers. 

7528. (Sir Ralph Knox.) I suppose the banker gets 
interest on his money ?—Yes. 

7529. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Perhaps you might touch 
upon paragraphs 24 to 28 in your précis ?—24. “ Garrison 
Artillery,” that is rather important ; some of my friends 
were urging upon me this difficulty of their men having to 
put in two hours’ drill. In the case of an officer command- 
ing with a drill station five or six miles from his head- 
quarters, the men have to come in these five or six miles, 
they have been working all day, and they are compelled 
to stay and put in two hours, so many drills of two hours 
each, and there is no option of a double number of drills of 
one hour each. They come by train, and the return train 
does not «.low of their putting in the two hours’ drills, and 
if it did there are not enough guns for all the men ; some 
of the men come and have to wait until the others are done, 
so that they cannot get their drills put in and the time is 
wasted. It is suggested that they should have the option 
of putting in twelve drills of one hour's duration, instead 


of six of two hours. 
7530. Is not that a matter of expense that they would 
have to pay double travelling expenses and double allow- 
ances to the men ?—Yes, 
7531. Do your friends ever say that they have difficulty 
in finding Volunteers to attend these special drills ?—No. 


7532. And that is on account of the special pay given ?— 
Yes. As regards the modern guns, garrison companies 
should be provided with breech-loading guns for drill 
purposes, and in cases where they have been provided the 
corps have had to mount them at their own expense. 
Most garrison artillery recruits go through their training, 
and are chiefly trained at their headquarters with obsolete 
muzzle-loading guns, and the result is that they have to 
learn on a muzzle-loader, and when they go to a camp 
or a place where there are modern guns they are all new 
to them, so that they are really wasting the time of the 
drill season. It is simply a matter of form, and they do 


not learn anything. 

7533. As to No. 28, I suppose you mean to apply that 
merely to mobile artillery ?—Yes, that is a matter that 
has appealed to me a good deal because of my experience 
at Skinburnness, 


7534. You put it generally, “ artillery,” but it should be 
“ mobile artillery ” ?—Of course it does not apply to the 


garrison of Hartlepool or similar corps, as these are 
for coast defence, but we being more mobile must get on 


range. 
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on a Saturday; on the following Monday we started 
marching, carrying our camp and pitching it and so on, 
and we marched 15 miles a day for four days, and at the 
end of the four days we arrived at our destination in first 
rate fighting trim, perfectly in hand and everything in 
first rate order. On that last day’s march, an hour befcre 
daylight I struck the camp and packed it in the dark, and 
marched without the slightest hitch or difficulty. 


7566. And you found the men in good marching trim ? 
—Of course, there was a certain percentage of sore feet and 
that sort of thing, but out of 1,250 men who started on the 
Saturday I had over 1,100 in first rate fighting order after 
asixty miles march in four days. 


1567. Did they show, beyord the sore feet and so on, 
any failing in physique ?—Not the slightest. 

7568. And as to your officers who commanded them: 
were they efficient for the purpose of leading them, do you 
think ?—I am sure they were ; I do not mean to say they 
were all good alike ; of course some were better and some 
were worse, but on the whole it would be very difficult to 


find five and thirty officers better able to lead their men 
than they were. 


7569. You say you marched for 15 miles? Was it a 
pure march ? Did you throw out your advanced guards 
and scouting ?—We had an enemy; the Yeomanry were 
kind enough to do enemy for us, and we had the fear of 
them all the way. We actually came in contact with 
them the first day, because I sent a force of 25 cyclists, 
who did the whole 60 miles in the first eight hours, to get 
in contact with the Yeomanry and watched their camp 
and reported to me the whole time, night and day, so that 
I had perfect information as to their movements. 


7570. Assuming we had kindly allowed the enemy to 
land, and that they had advanced for 20 or 30 miles into 
the country, as is generally assumed unmolested, and 
practically fed at our expense by our people, you think 


your regiment would be ina position to fight them ?— 
Yes, Ido. 


7571. In that short time after their being mobilised ? 
—I am sure they would. 


7572, And you think that with the fortnight’s training 
which you now undergo they will under that system be 
more fitted ?—Certainly ; they have had it now for four 
years, and it has shown a vast improvement, there is no 
doubt about it. 


7573. So far as you are concerned you would be quite 
prepared to take that regiment and go and fight the 


enemy within a weck of two after its mobilisation ?—I 
would. 


7574. Do you think from what you have seen of other 
regiments, a very large number of them are far behind 
your standard of efficiency ?—That is rather a difficult 
question to answer candidly. 


7575. Still assuming that thoroughly efficient command- 
ing officers, like yourself, can be obtained, there is no 
reason so far as material is concerned why other regiments 
should not be worked up to your standard ?—That is 
entirely my view. 


7576. Hampshire men are not superior to all the men 
of the country ?—Not a bit, it is just the same sort of 
man—Britons of the same stamp. 


7577. In looking through Colonel Mackinnon’s evidence 
before the Roval Commission on the War in South Africa, 
[ see that he found that the C. I. V’s., when he went out 
with them, were hardly sufficiently experienced in march- 
ing—that is to say a certain percentage of them broke 
down from inexperience, and want of practice practically ; 
I suppose it is so, that a very large number of Volunteer 
Corps cannot get much marching experience ?—Well they 
cannot, because the authorities have not given them the 
means to get the necessary transport to practice marching. 
I have esteemed it of such enormous value that when I 
could not get any money for it I begged and borrowed and 
did anything to get horses and wagons so that I could 
practice them in marching. Now I get a small grant, and 
this year I hope I shall get enough to defray the whole 
expenses of the marching that I have done with my 
battalion. 


7578. (Lord Grenfell.) You have got your transport 
wagons ?—I hire them now; we used to borrow them ; 
T had about 30 out this year. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS: 


7579. (Sir Ralph Knox.) You see no reason, however, 
why under what you may look at as a volunteer system 
of training—that is to say, doing their individual drills 
in their homes more or less in the evening, and mustering 
on half-holidays and holidays and with a small period of 
camp every year—it should not be possible under good 
instruction to produce good fighting material which 
would be ready within a short time to fight an enemy, 
even without the assistance of any large‘number of regular 
troops ?—Yes, I quite believe that. I should like to say 
that the enormous advantage which is very often lost 
sight of in the Volunteer system which has been adopted 
in this country is that the officers are always more or 
less in touch with the men, which is a very great advan- 
tage over the system of periods of training for a fortnight 
or three weeks or a month as is adopted in our own Militia 
and the Militias in other countries, where for eleven months 
in the year the officers and the men are entirely out of 
touch. The Volunteer system, the localising of it, with 
the officers and men always more or less in touch, is an 
enormous advantage which I do not think is generally 
appreciated. 


- 7580. And at all events this continuous training that 
goes on through the year of the individual drills, the 
hour or two hours drills, with the half-holiday outing and 
so forth, is a considerable factor in producing the ultimate 
efficiency of the men ?—An enormous factor in producing 
it. 

7581. And with the camp super-added for such period 
as may be laid down, that gives the opportunity for 
doing perhaps better than you can in the other drills those 
combined tactics which complete the efficiency of the 
body ?—You cannot be really efficient without both; a 
fortnight’s training of course, if there is no other training 
in the year, is obviously not enough, nor is any continuous 
training in small local bodies sufficient without an em- 
bodiment for a period, and a fortnight is my idea of what 
the period should be for a volunteer unit, not necessarily 
for the individual men—get every man you can for the 
whole fortnight, but do not make it obligatory by any 
means that every man should be there for the whole 
fortnight or even that every man should absolutely be 
at camp every ycar—leave a detail of that kind to the 
commanding officer, he will be sure to get every man he 
can, and it is wonderful how one sees, with 80 per cent. of 
the men who are accustomed to the camp life and the 
marching, how 20 per cent. of recruits who have never seen 
it before, drop into their places—it is perfectly extraor- 
dinary ; in 48 hours it is difficult to tell they have not 
been at it all their lives, although you have a large per- 
centage of men who have done it before. 


7582. You think that a fortnight’s training is sufficient 
as a maximum to insist upon to produce an efficient 
force ?—Yes, I think longer would be impossible on & 
voluntary system with a man earning his livelihood by his 
civil avocation. 

7583. But not looking at it from that point of view do 
you think a longer period is necessary to make them 
thoroughly efficient ?—No, not if all the year round 
training is kept up at home as it is in the Velunteer 
force. or should be—it is in all well-regulated units. 


7584. As regards the officer, what system have you 
in your regiment for training the officers on their joining ? 
—On their joining they can only of course get the training 
with their companies, and then in some instances they are 
attached to a regiment or a depat, or if there is a school 
at a time of year when they can go, they go to a school. 
Then I do all I can to screw them up to doing the volun- 
tary examinations to make them take an interest in tactics 
and the other subjects, and I make it a condition that a 
Captain shall pass in tactics, and I never recommend a man 
for field rank unless he has done so. I use what personal 
influence I can; we also meet together at head-quarters 
as often as we can during the winter for war games, and 
we do all we can by way of lecturing, and I run a reg 
mental paper by which we endeavour to instruct and 
admonish them all we can. 


7585. Your regiment is scattered, I suppose, more oT 
less widely over the county; are you able to get any 
number of officers together ?—It is exceedingly difficult + 
T can never reckon on getting more than 30 or 40 or © 
per cent of them together, and then it must be a time 
when they can get back at night, which is always a great 
difficulty. 
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7686. But none of them have done more of continuous 
training than say a month with the regiment, or a month at 
a school, or a month at a depdt ?—No, none of them. 


7587. And they have gone to Hythe, I suppose ?—Some 


of them. 
7588. Have any of them repeated the school training of 


4 month at any of these places ?—No, none of them. 
7589. You have never had more than a month with any 


ef them ?—No. 

7590. But you subsequently work at your tactics, and 
your other important military subjects and qualify your- 
selves to the best of your ability at home as it were, in 
the regiment ?—Yes, when I say none of them have done 
more than a month they have never done more than a 
month at a time, but a man has sometimes been as a 
subaltern, and again as a captain, and again as a field 
officer. 

7591. That is what I wanted to bring out ?1—They have 
done that, and some of us have been attached to brigade 
field training or things of that kind for a fortnight and so 


on. 
7592. Are you satisfied from your notions of fighting 
requirements that you have produced a satisfactory body 
of officers for your purpose ?—Yes, I produce a very good 
body of officers ; I will not say I am satisfied—I am never 
satisfied—it is against my principles to be satisfied; I 
always try to improve officers and everything else. 

7593. You are satisfied that, supposing your battalion 
were mobilised, you would have an efficient body of officers 
for fighting the regiment ?—Yes. 

7594. Would you like them improved ?—Yes, always. 

7595. Have you any suggestion to make as to their 
being improved ?—Well, there is now a scheme before the 
authorities in Pall Mall, which I believe will shortly be 
published, about the instruction and examination of the 
officers of the auxiliary forces which I think will effect an 


improvement. 

7596. What is the principle of it ?—The principle of it is 
that there shall be further details required in the shape of 
examinations and instruction for every step in promotion. 
There are now, but by this there will be further ; the reins 
are drawn considerably tighter in the scheme now in course 
of preparation—in fact it is really finished. 

7597. Do you not think that if it were possible that even 
by making a small payment to the officers they should 
undergo a more prolonged training than this month at the 
school on their first joining, that would produce a more 
satisfactory body of men afterwards ?—I am afraid that 
it is impossible ; I would give them the opportunity, but I 
cannot say that I have much contidence in its being taken 
advantage of. If you made it compulsory then I fear your 
supply of officers would be still less than it now is. 

7598. But if you paid them ?—Even if you paid them ; 
it is not a matter so much of the pay—you must pay them 
of course so that they have no out-of-pocket expenses— 
but with a young fellow even beginning his people will not 
let him be away for an indefinite period ; I find even a 
month is frequently a very great difficulty ; they cannot 
afford the time. Iam afraid you cannot get more than a 


month, 

7599, Supposing with this gentle pressure you have 
alluded to in the background there was a willingness on the 
part of a large number of young men, in order to comply 
with the spirit of the demand made upon them, to offer 
their services as volunteer officers, do you not think we 
might get more than perhaps a month’s school ?~Yes, 
you would be able to screw it up with that pressure un- 
doubtedly. 

7600, But it would not be right to do that unless you 
paid them something for their work ?—I agree, certainly. 

7601. Training beyond a fortnight you think would be 
impossible, but supposing with gentle pressure we were 
able to screw it up to say three weeks, which would be 50 
per cent. more once in a way, or even a month once in a 
man’s service, do you think that you could get men to yo 
out for a month once; of course the officers would have 
to be with the men if any considerable body of the men 
were out ?—Not the class of men we have in the Volun- 
teers; we must bear in mind that the class of men that 
we have in the Volunteers and the class of men you have 


in the Militia are differentiated in this way; the Militia (uloned 7. 9. 
Cave. 


man is a man of casual employment ; he is a man who when 
he has been away from his civil occupation for twenty- 
eight days is placed at no very great disadvantage when 
he goes back again. Our men are, in certainly 90 per cent. 
of the cases, in regular employment working from year's 
end to year’s end with the same employer, and he will not 
give him permission to be away; in many instances he 
cannot; if anything like a large proportion of a firm’s staff 
are Volunteers in their local corps, the local corps going all 
out together, you would absolutely shut the employers’ 
premises up if they went away. I donot knowifI should 
be in order, but I have some letters here from Thorney- 
croft’s, the engineers, and they are very emphatic on the 
point ; they do not even like a man being away for an after- 
noon ; they write in this spirit: ‘‘ May 9th, 1902” (this is 
addressed to the captain of the local company) “ With 
reference to your letter of the Ist instant we would like 
to point out to you that in this and in similar instances 
we have not received any previous notice whatever of such 
leave of absence being required, our men only asking leave 
on the day before. (This was to come to inspection for 
an afternoon only.) “‘ We notice that these events rarely, 
if ever, are arranged to take place on Saturday afternoon, 
the only spare time our men have” (that is to say the 
men may go in their own time but not in Messrs. Thorney- 
croft’s)“ and it is largely due to this fact that we are now 
making every effort to prevent our men and apprentices 
from joining the Volunteers.” Now there is a firm like 
Messrs. Thorneycroft, which builds torpedo boats and takes 
contracts for steam traction engines fer fhe Government, 
it is the traction engine department down at Basingstoke. 
There is a lot more of the letter; I have another that is 
short. I told Messrs. Thorneycroft that I anticipated 
being called before this Commission, and I purposed pro- 
ducing these letters, they raised no objection. I called 
on the manager, but he did not grasp the situation in the 
least ; he did not appear to think that the Volunteer force 
was anything more than the cricket club or the football 
team. This is another amazing letter he writes: ‘‘ We are 
in receipt of your letter of the 26th instant, and note 
with regret that the date fixed for this function does not 
coincide with any of the usual holidays. We feel very 
strongly on this point as all our employcs have the follow- 
ing holidays annually: Christmas, four days; Easter, four 
days; Whitsuntide, one day; August, three days; 52 
Sundays and 52 Saturday afternoons—total, 90 whole days 
perannum. It really appears to us that as these are usual 
holidays the Volunteer fixtures could be arranged to coin- 
cide with some of these days, and we do not at present, at 
all events, feel disposed to disorganise our works by 
departing from our present arrangements.” Well, it 1» 
very kind of them to say that a man may go on Christ- 
mas Day and on Sundays, but when we do have them out on 
Christmas Day and on Sundays they do not have to ask 
for their leave, and therefore they do not know. As a 
matter of fact we monopolise pretty well all the Bank 
holidays, but Messrs. Thorneycroft do not know that, 
because there is no necessity for their employés to ask 
their leave for these days. 

7602. Do you know what number of men they em- 
ploy ?—I think they employ over 100 down there at 
Basingstoke ; they must employ thousands elsewhere. 

7603. Do you know how many are in your corps ?— 
Eighteen. 

7604. Do you meet with the same spirit in other em- 
ployers of labour ?—Most of the employers in Hampshire 
are exceedingly good ; Thorneycroft’s are quite the excep- 
tion. 

7605. Are they large firms or small as a rule ?—Some of 
them are engineering establishments, perhaps not as big 
but approaching the size of Thorneycroft’s, 

7606. (Chairman.) Have you many men from South- 
ampton ?—They are not in my district ; that is a separate 
corps ; I had them under my command this year 

7607. (Lord Grenfell.) Have you Winchester ?—Win- 
chester and all the northern part of the county, Alder- 
shot, Basingstoke, Alton, and Andover. 

7608. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Yousugyest that there should 
be a second class, as it were, of Volunteers not quite so 
efticient as the best trained of your men: do you think they 
would be very much separated from the very best men for 
fighting purposes, and what do you think it would be 
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necessary to give them in order to bring them up to a 
proper state of efficiency ?—I would like to say that, with 


., regard to my idea of three classes, I know you must lay 


down a certain number of attendances to qualify for certain 
grants, and therefore we are bound to retain that there 
shall be a certain attendance to qualify for a certain grant, 
but I would leave it entirely to the discretion of the Com- 
manding Officer, if he had these three grades, which were 
the individual men he placed in his front line battalion, 
because we all know the difference in the personal equation 
of human beings is very great, and there is many a man 
that has not attended drill perhaps or training or whatever 
one likes to call it more than half a dozen times and would 
be really a far better man than another who has attended 
fifty ; one is slow of intellect and understanding, and the 
other is an intelligent and educated man and grasps the 
situation ina moment. One can perfectly well realize that 
many a man who had never shouldered a musket before 
went out to South Africa, and was a first-rate soldier. On 
the other hand there are some who intellectually are slow 
of brain, and you may take such an one out every night in 
succession for forty days, without bringing him up to the 
level of the untrained but better educated man. There- 
fore the selection of individuals for the first line is a 
detail I would leave to the Commanding Officer. 


7609. But your distinction between the two, as I under- 
stood it, was in the amount of annual training that they 
did ?—Yes; so far as Government grants are concerned. 


7610. Some men, you say, cannot do a fortnight, but can 
do a week or something approximating a week, and you 
would drop them very largely into your second class _— 
Very largely, of course. 

7611. Unless they were very cute men who in a very 
short time mastered all that was required of them ?—Yes. 


7612. In that case you would make an exception, and 
put him up into the first lot ?—That is so. 


7613. Taking your second lot, how soon do you think 
they would be ready to go into the fighting line ?—A fort- 
night ; at the end of the fortnight’s training practically 
they do very well. 


7614. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) You are speak- 
ing of your own regiment in particular now ; what you say 
about a fortnight does not refer generally to the Volunteers 
about the country, and you are speaking of your own regi- 
ment particularly ?—In their being fit at the end of a 
fortnight ? . 

7615. Yes ?—Yes, I am, but [should think it would be 
equally applicable to the force generally. 


7616. (Sir Ralph Knox.) You are talking about the 
possibilities of the force ?—Yes, I am using my experience 
in my own regiment, as a guide to form a general opinion 
of the whole force. 


7617. To apply generally to the force ?—Yes, I think 
it would. I would like to say with regard to my field 
army battalion I do not conceive it to be a good plan to 
take just the men who have done a fortnight only, but 
rather to take the best companies in which the larger 
number do a fortnight’s attendance, and then in any one of 
those companies where it was not up to full war strength 
I would make it up with the best men out of another com- 
pany that was detailed for garrison duty. I am 
supposed to furnish a field army battalion and a garrison 
battalion from my corps. 


7618. You think they would be good enough to draft 
into your fighting battalion ?—Yes. Certainly you could 
take some men from every company who are good enough, 
and I would take those and make up any company that 
was deficient in strength. Among the eight com- 
panies I select I have them all set out, and they have all 
confidential instructions as to where they are to go and 
what they are to do in case of mobilisation. 


7619. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) You stated that you thought 
the Volunteer spirit made a better fighting man than any 
compulsory system ?—Yes. 


7620. Supposing the ballot were put into force. do you 
think the indirect compulsion that then would come in for 
making men join the Volunteers would destroy that spirit % 
No. I certainly think it would have a certain amount 
of depreciating effect, but I think that the rank coward 
would still rather take his risk of going into the Militia on 
the ballot than join the Volunteers. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS: 


7621. You propose certain allowances for the different 
grades—£10 for fortnight men and £5 for a week: do you 
propose that these should be in addition to camp allow- 
ances ?—No, inclusive; I only put that down as a rough 
indication of what it would cost the country. 


7622. What do you mean byrifleclubbists?—I mean some 
of Dr. Conan Doyle’s party who will learn to shoot and go 
and take an interest in shooting at these miniature ranges, 
and think then that they have done their whole duty in 
preparation for defending the country. 


7623. Do you think it any good ?—Well, I had a very 
interesting experience. A gentleman who is a verv keen 
rifle clubbist, and has three or four clubs in his neighbour- 
hood, was very anxious to try some trained Volunteers 
with his commandoes of these club:, and I lent him rifles 
and ammunition because their rifles are not adapted 
for blank firing; he got an officer of the Scots Guards 
to come down and be the commander of the party, 
and he got a couple of local Volunteer Officers and himself 
and a Yeomanry Officer to be his Field Cornets and take 
charge of those different rifle clubs, and it was certainly 
wonderful how well these fellows did, but they lacked any- 
thing like a military organisation. That of course was a 
very great disadvantage to them, but I could not help 
feeling that after a week or two's training they would have 
been useful; I think if they had been members of a local 
Volunteer corps in such @ category as I have described it 
would have been worth the State’s while to spend as much 
as £1 a year in assisting them to learn shooting. 


7624. You think if the rifle clubbist had been through 
a Volunteer training before he would be worth something ! 
—Yes. 


7625. (Sir Ralph Knox.) There was nothing done in the 
way of military evolution by them ?—Yes, they were 
placed round to protect an imaginary signalling station 
and they moved under the word of command, and they 
picked it up very well—I came across one man who was 
doing out-post duty and I cross-examined him very 
closcly and found that he seemed to know all about it, and 
it turned out he had been an old soldier and had been in 
the Rifle Brigade for some time, and altogether it was 
wonderful how useful they might have been made if they 
had had a proper organisation. 


7626. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Do you think the all-the- 
year-round training is as much as could be got out of the 
Volunteers just now, apart from the camp ?—I think a 
large proportion of them can do the camp. 


7627. But as to the all-the-year-round training do you 
think you could get any more out of them ?—I do not 
know to what extent it is done gencrally throughout the 
force ; I get all I can out of my men. 


7628. Take the present Volunteer Regulations, do you 
think you could get more out of your men !—Than the 
minimum laid down you mean ? 


7629. Yes.—Yes, I think the minimum is absurd if 
regarded as a standard. Formerly we regarded the 
so-called requirements for “efficiency” as a minimum. 
but the unfortunate element in the introduction of the 
new regulations was that it was set up as a s:anlarl 
instead of a minimum. 


7630. You would like to see it increased ?—Oh no, not 
asa minimum because it affects the funds, but I would like 
to see any Commanding Officer who was satisfied with any- 
thing like a large proportion of his men doing no more than 
the minimum sent into honourable retirement and some 
body else take his place. 

7631. In the event of mobilisation are all your arrange 
ments for transport and getting your equipment complete ? 
—Yes. 

7632. Have you contracts ?—No, if I had a contract I 
should be tied to one man; I have examined the store 
of sundry shops with a list of those things [am intor el 
would not be supplied from Government stores, and 
where such things may be found, but if I make a contract 
with one man I cannot go and get them where they at: 
and any particular man might not have them in stock at 
the time. 


7633. Are you sure you can get them ?—No, there is ne 
means of being sure uniess you have actually got them. 


7634. (Sir Ralph Knox.) You rely a good. deal on the 
system of advertisement ?—There is a great deal in it. 
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7635. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) You believe in the 
Volunteer principle ?—Yes. 

7636. I think I heard you say to Sir Ralph Knox—he 
asked whether your regiment was fit to take the field, and 
you said: ‘In three days.” As regards that answer, that 
implied that your mobilisation arrangements were ready, 
but I suspected Sir Ralph Knox was rather thinking 
whether your battalion was likely to make a good show 
against a well-trained continental battalion ?—I quite 
followed that, and I meant both. 

7637. As you know I agree with you in believing in the 
Volunteer principle, but a good many people do not 
believe in it—mostly regular soldiers. I should like to put 
it in this way: Supposing you have had a Volunteer who is 
a good type—one of your best—and you have had him four 
or five years, either a private or an officer, what is the 
difference between your five years’ Volunteer private and 
the regular private ?—In what way do you mean ? 

7638. What does he know that will be useful to him in 
battle that your man does not know ?—My good man 
knows as much as the other. 

7639. As much as the regular knows ?—Yes. 

7640. You know something of the Prussian Army per- 
haps ?—Merely from reading of it. 

7641. Do you think the Prussian soldier knows anything 
your man does not know ?—No. 

7642. Do you think the regular, either the one or the 
other, has any particular advantage over your men !—He 
has rather a more rigid and consequently a better sense of 
discipline than my man has. 

7643. To what do you attribute that ?—To his being 
more constantly for the long period of his two or three 
years under the strictest discipline. 

7644. Would not you say there is a further difference ? 
We have so far talked about the individual man: Would 
you not say that perhaps for the same reason the regular 
battalion would have an advantage over your battalion 
from the fact that by living together and working together 
under a strong Military code with constant supervision 
they have worked more together, and therefore the whole 
machine would go better together ?—The regular battalion 
certainly. May I say the regular battalion’s enormous 
advantage is that there the officers and the men are always 
in contact. With our forces they are in contact to a 
certain extent from the Ist January to the 3lst December, 
but with the regular they are always in contact every hour 
of the day and night from the Ist January to the 3lst 
December, which is an enormous advantage. 

7645. If your battalion were called out to take the field 
and kept the field for some months you would expect them 
to have acquired those qualities by which the Regular 
differs from your men ?—Yes. 

7646. Now about the officer ; you have seen a good deal 
of regular officers I suppose of various standings; I am 
talking of the juniors ?—Yes. 

7647. Does the regular officer know anything particu- 
larly that your officer of five years’ training, who is quite 
satisfactory to you, does not know ?—Well yes, I think he 
does ; he is constantly in the position of being in the com- 
mand of men ; he has a sense of control over his men that I 
do not think a Volunteer officer, except in a few instances, 
can get. 

7648. I carefully used the words, ‘‘ Docs he know any 
thing ?” The Regular Officer has during a longer time been 
able to form habits which are valuable, but as regards 
knowledge does he know anything your man does not 
know—anything of vital importance for war, I mean ?— 
Yes, I think he does, because he has compulsorily to go in 
for all the promotion examinations. 

7649. Your first-rate man has also gone in for these ?— 
Yes; I will not say than my first-rate men, but they are 
not all like that. 

7650. I wanted to bring this out, because I thought 
perhaps your answer to Sir Ralph Knox implied that you 
did not think there was any difference between your people 
and the regulars 1—No I did not say that. 

7651. I heard you say you would like your Volunteers 
under the Army Act ?—Yes, the officers. 


7652. Not the men ?—Not the men at all times. 
should like to see the men when they have their uniform 
on under the Army Act or when they are under orders. 

7653. I thought your reason for wanting the officers 
to be under the Army Act was so that they might rank 
with the Yeomanry ?—That is one very strong reason. 

7654. Do you think the Army Act would make any 
real difference in yeur power of disciplining your bat- 


talions ?—Not a bit. 

7655. I have read the Army Act a hundred times, and 
I have never been abie to discover what earthly use it 
would be to a Volunteer or a Volunteer officer, and how 
it is to help his discipline I do not see !—~1 agree ; it is 
a mere matter of status of the officer. 

7656. (Colonel Satterthwatte.) I want to ask you two 
or three questions rather rapidly as we are over time. 
This Committee you were on as to the transport, a War 
Office Committee, made certain recommendations,* and 
I believe you were allowed as an experiment to carry out 
the recommendations of this Committee for this year ?— 
That is so. 

7657. No doubt you have reported to the War Office 
the results ?—I do not think I have reported direct. 
One of the Assistant Quarter-Master Generals came down 
from the War Office and inspected. I forwarded to him 
@ report; he asked for certain particulars and I made it 
into a report and he has that. 

7658. Could you let the Commission have a copy of 
that ? t—Yes. 

7659. Another point about the education of officers. 
You know, not with regard to your own battalion only, 
but with regard to all the force, the number of officers who 
have passed the Tactics examination for the Volunteers. 
Could you give me that ?—I am afraid I cannot give you 
that; I can only tell you there was a Parliamentary 
Report of it in answer to a question of Sir Gilbert Parker, 
last Session, and you will find that it is very incorrect ; 
you must add at least 20 per cent. to it. 

7660. With regard to those who passed in all subjects 
and gained the “Q” in the Army List, can you tell me 
how many Volunteer officers have passed that 1—Yes, 166. 

7661. How many Militia 1—22. 

7662. How many Yeomen ?—Two. 

7663. Musketry—you did not do the new course this 
year !—No. 

7664. Why not ?—Because it takes up too much time 
and the range facilities are not good enough. 

7665. On the question of.ranges of course they cannot 
be improvised ; on the question of time supposing it were 
necessary for this Commission to recommend that some- 
thing in the nature of the new course must be carried 
out for the efficiency of the force—that is to say that 
instead of going on to the range on one day compulsorily 
a@ man would have to go at least four times—is there no 
way to get that either by a further payment to the man 
on the lines of the Yeomanry or in any other way ’— 
No, I do not think so; I will tell you what happened. 
Some of the intelligent employers, who had probably 
been Volunteers themselves, came to the Captain of my 
Winchester Detachment when they had seen these 
Musketry Regulations published in the paper, and they 
said: ‘‘ Look here, this means another four afternoons 
for our men; you now have them away for a fortnight 
at camp; you monopolise several other afternoons during 
the year and sometimes a whole day, and if this is to be 
enforced they absolutely must leave the corps.” 

7666. Therefore it requires some system of compulsion 
to get the Musketry through in addition to the fortnight's 
camp ?—That is it. 

7667. It was stated here yesterday on quite another 
point, that the boots of a particular Volunteer Regiment 
were very bad, that some men came in shoes, and some 
men in * jemimas” and others in buttoned boots, and that 
sort of thing. Can you tell us how you provide your men 
with boots ?—I do not provide for them, except that 
in 1900 I gave all the men who came to camp for a fort- 
night a pair of boots, but they are worn out by this time. 
I do nothing now except that I have their boots inspected 
and I drop on any man who has an improper pair. 


* See Appendix CVI. 
+ See Appendix CVIIL. 
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7668. Do you find generally they have good serviceable 
marching boots ?—Very good indeed. 
7669. Do you think the men who fell out on your 1901 
march were principally from bad boots ?—A very con- 
siderable percentage of them were from having new boots, 


7670. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) You sketched out roughly 
8 division of the Volunteers into three classes according to 
their efficiency. Can you tell me atvall, taking the Volun- 
teers as they are now, how many you would put of the 
existing Volunteer force into the first class, how many into 
the second, and how many into the third ?—My idea is that 
they divide up into about three. I should say that about 
one-third of them are probably more of the shooting club 
class who are perhaps not worth more than £1 a year to 
the State; about one-third are worth about £5, what 
they now cost, and about one-third of them will utilise 
the whole £10, practically the same as the field army 
people get now. It would be an advantage to the State 
if they spent that amount upon them. 


7671. I look at them from the point of view of efficiency. 
The Volunteer force now is about 255,000 strong from 
tho last Return; if you take a third of that, that is 
85,000; your view leads to a conclusion which I confess 
startles me, because it comes to this—that out of that 
255,000 we have got 85,000 Volunteers ready to take the 
field at a moment's notice, and 85,000 more who are ready 
to take the field in a fortnight 1—Yes. 


7672. Do you really think that our Volunteer force is in 
that position ?—I do. I would like to give one reason 
which helped me to come to that conclusion. I spent a 
day or two before with, and went down to see embarked, 
some of the Regulars when they went to South Africa ; 
I spent the day before and the night with one company, 
and went and saw them embark with six other Companies 
of the very first shipload of Volunteers that went out, 
and I make no comparisons whatever, but I came to that 
conclusicn, 


7673. That is to say, that if we had a fortnight we 
should have 170,000 Volunteers fit to take the field against 
a well-trained body of the enemy ?—Yes. 


7674. Now I want to go to quite a different subject, and 
that is, on the question of compulsion for the Militia. Has 
it ever struck you that if we had a ballot for the Militia 
and exemption for Volunteers the Volunteer force would 
become a gigantic system for evading conscription 
—that is to say, everybody who wanted to escape 
conscription would go into the Volunteer force 1—If you 
allowed the establishment to be absolutely elastic, and 
sook in anybody that would come, but would you do that ? 


7675. If you did not do that the exemptions from the 
ballot would depend upon the Volunteer commanding 
officer selecting a man or not ?—Yes. 


7676. That would put the exemption from the ballot 
into the hands of the Volunteer commanding officer ?— 
Yes, that is to say, he would select the very best men he 
could for his job, and he would not enrol anybody whom 
he did not think up to the mark. 


7677. And you think that would be an equitable system 
to let Volunteer commanding officers decide whether 
or not a man should be balloted for ?—Some one must 
decide. 


7678. Has it not struck you that it would prac- 
tically take away the volunteering from the Volunteer 
force, because they would no longer be Volunteers simply, 
but men who were going in to escape being conscribed ?— 
There is that point. 


MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS: 


7679. What effect do you think it would have on the 
Militia 9—I do not think it would have a very great effect 
upon the quality of the Militia, it would keep up the 
numbers, of course; on the whole, I do not think that 
it would have a bad effect, because of course you would 
get a percentage of intelligent and educated men among 
them as a set off against some lack of the voluntary spirit 
in a proportion.- 

7680. The tendency would naturally be for all the 
better-to-do and the more respectable classes, from the 
working class upwards—the men in continuous employ. 
ment—to go into the Volunteers, and the people who were 
conscribed would be the people who were either too poor 
to be able to afford to go into the Volunteers, or whose 
employment was so precarious that really it did not signify 
very much what employment they were in ?—Yes. 


7681. (Sir Ralph Knox.) That is very much the division 
between the two now.—Yes, the Militiaman is a man of 
casual employment, and the Volunteer is a man of regular 
employment ; of course there are exceptions in both cases, 
but that is the general line of division. 


7682. (Chairman.) Do you wish to say anything else 
to us ?—I would like to ask you to call for that Report 
as to the Volunteer Army Service Corps. I have a copy 
here, but I cannot give it to you because it is confidential. 
I would also like to call your attention to the fact that a 
sum was voted by Parliament for the working of th’s 
system; itison page 48 of the Estimates, the last item 
under C, and runs ‘ Grants, etc., for proposed Volunteer 
Companies Army Service Corps, Army Ordnance Corps, 
etc., £4,900.” Now, I should very much like it if the 
Commission would ask for an account of how that was 
expended, because I have a very shrewd suspicion that 
that has not been expended. I believe a few hundreds, 
about £250, is to be given to me, but I do not think that 
the rest, £4,650, has been allowed to be expended, although 
voted by Parliament. That may be according to the 


constitution of the country, but I should have thought 
not. 


7683. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) Have any regulations been 
issued to corps laying down upon what conditions they 
would be allowed to participate in that ?—No ; this is al! 
in that confidential Report of which Colonel Satterthwaite 
says you have a copy, but here is the money voted by 
Parliament, and who stopped it being expended in 
accordance with the estimates. There were several Volun- 
teer officers who were spoiling to try some scheme of 
the kind. It does seem to mea matter of national im- 
portance to go into this matter. We hear a great deal 
in the Volunteer force to the effect that we must do what 
the military advisers tell the Government is necessary. 
Now, I am convinced that during the last twenty years 
the military advisers have told the Government that the 
organisation of Volunteer Army Service Corps is necessary 
if the force is to be efficient. I recollect a Report of Lord 
Methuen when he was commanding the Home District 
which was published to that effect. I know Sir George 
Willis nearly 20 years ago, when he wasin command of the 
Southern District, issued a Report to that effect, and I 
know that the Government have been advised by several 
of the highest military authorities at the War Office that 
this thing was not only desirable, but that it was a0 
absolute necessity if the force was to be made mobile, and 
no force which is not mobile is really efficient. I find 
that Parliament sanctions an expenditure of £4,900 for 
an experiment in this direction, and somebody takes on 
himself the responsibility of intervening to frustrate the 
object. What I hope the Commission will find out is 
who is this individual ? 


Colonel F. W. Tannztt-WALKER, V.D., called ; and Examined. 


7684. (Chairman.) You represent the Institute of 
Commanding Oftcers of Volunteers ?—Yes. 


7685. Being yourself in command of the 3rd Volunteer 
Battalion of the West Yorkshire Regiment with head- 


" quarters at Leeds ?—Yes. 


7686. We had the advantage of hearing Colonel Pearson, 
who also represented the Institute, and we went into a 
good many points with him. Are there any special 


points you would wish to emphasise yourself 1—One 
rather wanted to know to what extent the points had been 
gone into with Colonel Pearson, because of course We a 
representing the Commanding Officers’ Institute, ha 
certain instructions, and I also rather wondered whether 
one’s personal opinion was to be given, or only the opimen 
of the majority of that Institution. 

7687. We should tike to have both, but you had belts 
make it clear when you are speaking for yourself an 
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when you are speaking for the Institute. We have before 
us the main question to what extent the Militia and 
Volunteers can be adapted for the purpose of the defence 
of the country in a way to make that defence as secure 
as possible, and that, of course, raises questions of 
a very fundamental kind, and what we are really anxious 
to know is what the Institute, and after that what 
you yourself, consider is possible in that direction— 
whether the present organisation of the force and 
its present circumstances, the difficulty of recruiting, 
and the difficulty of giving much time to annual 
training, and so forth, form such a difficult problem 
that practically it is impossible to work out a force 
which could be depended upon to meet with a fair 
chance of success an invading army of the very best troops 
that might be brought over, or whether, on the contrary, 
if that is to be done some very fundamental change of the 
whole system must be faced and considered. Could you 
tell us on that broad ground what you think would be the 
feeling ?—I think really on brosd grounds the points 
mentioned in the letter which I received from the Secre- 
tary cover the principal difficulties of volunteering, that 
is the supply and training of Volunteer officers and 
Volunteers (more particularly the supply) and the 
measures necessary to attain a higher standard. That 
is what the Secretary’s letter said I should be asked about. 
I do not think myself that the problem of the training of 
either the officer or the man is a very serious one; I think 
both officers and men are generally quite willing to submit 
to any reasonable amount of self-sacrifice and incon- 
venience in order to be as efficient as they can be; in fact, 
I think personally, and I am sure all commanding officers 
are agreed, that it is easier to get men to make the sacrifice 
if the efficiency is great than it is to get them to make a 
sacrifice in a battalion where the efficiency is of less value. 
I think the better you work volunteering the more nearly 
you approach the proper thing, and the more you make 
him feel he is a really useful individual in the unit, the 
more easy it is to get the sacrifice out of him. 
I think the principal difficulty—and the Commanding 
Officers’ Association by whom I was chosen to come here 
feel perhaps more strongly about it than I do—is getting 
the officer and the Volunteer. As to the question of 
getting the Volunteer, which I may deal with first, I 
suppose you want to know what we think the effect of 
the new regulations is as tried. 

7688. You think the greater the efficiency aimed at the 
easier it is to get the men and to keep them, I presume, 
but I do not quite follow you—do you mean to suggest 
that if it was decided that the scale of efficiency waz of 
such a kind that it would be impossible to achieve it with- 
out the men doing a month’s training consecutively, you 
would find it easier to get men than if only a week's 
training was sufficient ’—No. I mean that the men and 
the officers want to get as good a training as they possibly 
can, but they are absolutely restricted by things they 


cannot in any way control. 

7689. That is just my point ; it is impossible, therefore, 
to get effic:ency under present conditions ?—I think you 
can get the efficiency that has been asked for recently, 
although a great many people think that the camp trouble 
is a serious one. I think that varies entirely according 
to the districts. I might perhaps consider myself as here 
Tepresenting—I am representing the majority of the 
Institution, but in a way I represent principally those 
who do believe in the compulsory camp; I personally 
believe in the compulsory camp, and I have no difficulty 
in getting the compulsory camp for my own battalion. 
In spite of all, I personally am in favour of compulsory 
camps. I am obliged to own that the majority of Com- 
manding Officers in discussion are of opinion that a camp 
compulsory to the individual is a very serious thing for 
the Volunteer force. They look upon it as almost a 
hopeless difficulty that each individual man should be 
obliged to go to camp. 

7690. Would they go further and say not only so but 
we do not think it necessary that he should do so ?—No, 
I think we are all agreed that camp is the most important 
part of the Volunteer’s training. I think, at any rate, 
all those who have good battalions, and who have the 
most right to speak, are of opinion that camp is an abso- 
lutely essential part of the Volunteer’s training, in fact, 
that it is the only intelligent culmination of his training 
and that the other training is of no value unless it finishes 


with, say, a week in camp. 
91. 


7691. Does not that rather point to what I suggest, Colonel F. W. 
Tannett- 


that under present circumstances it is impossible to enforce 
what you regard as the most essential and important 
part of a Volunteer’s training; in other words, that the 
system as at present worked is one which recognises the 
fact that a great many of the men who join it must be 
considered efficient without having gone through that 
which you regard as the most important and necessary 
part of the soldier's or the Volunteer’s training ‘?—I think 
the average Volunteer can more than go to camp once in 
two years, but the present regulation compels bim 
absolutely to go to camp once in two years, and, moreover, 
it compels him when he signs on to undertake to go to 
camp once in two years, and a great many officers think 
that if it were more voluntary, as a matter of fact, the 
men would in the average go to camp more than once in 
two years. Twenty years’ experience of my own bat- 
talion would certainly show that the tendency of the men 
was to go to camp, and J should think that whereas 
twenty years ago we used to take, out of s theoretical 
strength of 1,000, 500 or 600, never less, we now take 
800 or 900 this last two years. I think the tendency is to 
appreciate going to camp, but the financial difficulty 
would be so serious for Commanding Officers if they were 
obliged to take a certain number to camp, that some of 
them would look upon it as an unreasonable responsibility 
for # man to take upon his shoulders. Some of them feel 
very strongly upon that subject. 

7692. But you would admit that is a very serious con- 
sideration when we look at the composition of the Volun- 
teer Force ; as at present organised, and with the present 
surrounding circumstances, you have to face the fact that 
you cannot insist upon what is of very great importance? 
—I think almost all of us are of opinion that you could de- 
pend on 75 per cent. of the men going to camp. I do not 
want to look at it from my point of view too much, because 
commanding a battalion in a big city like Leeds, where 
during the few years I have been in command I have gone 
rather for efficiency than for numbers, I personally do not 
have any difficulty. Last year I took 900 out of 1.000 to 
Salisbury Plain, and this year although we were sent by. 
the general to the dullest camp in the world—to Strensall, 
just to be attached to two line battalions on a piece of 
ground only big enough for one battalion, and in spite of 
the fact that we marched there and took our own trans- 
port and camped out in the fields, 16 in a tent, and that 
sort of thing, we still took 800. I think we all quite under- 
stand that it is not the least bit the desire of the Volunteer 


not to go to camp. 

7693. I merely was considering whether he could or 
not ?—I think in manufacturing districts he can if the 
general commanding the district will allow them to go to 
camp at a time suiting the local holiday. There is almost 
always a local holiday, but if you say to a Volunteer, 
“You must go to the camp when we tell you,” that is 
absolutely impossible and you could not get a hundred 
men out of a thousand, but if you will listen to the people 
who know the local circumstances and as in Leeds we have 
a week’s holiday for all manufactories in August, if you 
will let us go in August perhaps other districts, farming 
districts, might prefer to go at Whitsuntide. Although it 
seems a pity to go at the beginning of the drill season. if 
you will allow them to go at Whitsuntide, they can 
guarantee their numbers, but if you arbitrarily choose 
any date I do not think 10 per cent. will go because a man 
will not give up his employment, and it is not reasonable 


that he should. 


7694. Have you anything else that you wish to say be- 
fore the other members of the Commission ask you ques- 
tions ?—I am asked to lay special stress on the difficulty 
there is in getting officers, and there is a very strong feeling 
that Army pay and allowances for both officers and men 
should be paid in camp. I myself am a large employer 
of labour and I certainly think it is rather unreasonable to 
expect a man to go to camp if you give him no remunera- 
tion whatever. 

7695. I thought your point was about the officers ?—I 
said both officers and men; I think you can hardly expect 
men to go to camp year after year, and I think it will be- 
come more ditticult to get thein to go unleas they do get 
some remuneration. With regard to the difficulty of 
getting officers it really seems to all of us to be almoat 

I never heard of any one yet 


an unsolvable question. 
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Many 
think that a sum of money to help the provision of uniform 
at the beginning does a lot of good and no doubt it does, 
and many think that ordinary Army pay in camp would 


* doa good deal of good; and probably with subalterns who 


havo only just left school and that sort of thing, and who 
very often have very little more pocket money than an 
ordinary public school boy, it would make a great deal 
of difference; but I think personally that more than that 
is necessary. I think some one has to invent a system which 
will tempt people to come into the Volunteers: you only 
need to look at the figures to see the difficulty of getting 
officers, and the difficulty of getting suitable officers, hy 
which I mean officers with the most influence with the 
men, that is officers of some position themselves, is be- 
coming greater and greater, and in some cases it seems to 
be almost impossible. I know battalions myself where the 
officers are really of the class which ought to be the 
sergeants and I do not think that is open to argument at 
all. As to whether it is possible to find a solution, some- 
thing that would tempt gentlemen to take commissions, 
I do not know. A great many Commanding Officers 
think that Volunteers being under the Army Act and 
ranking with the Militia would be of value—in fact, that 
something to improve the status of a Volunteer would be 
useful. Of course some of us have always thought the best 
man to get into the Volunteers was the man who helped 
the Volunteers by his position, but it cuts both ways, and 
you always have to remember that many people who go 
into the Army gain immensely in social position by doing 
so; there is no doubt about that—that in the case of 
hundreds of fellows before they get into the Army their 
social position is quite a different matter to what it is 
after they are in. The question of whether there is any 
status from being a Volunteer I do not refer to further, but 
there is a strong feeling that there ought to be some- 
thing of that sort and that the relative positions of the 
ordinary Volunteer and the Yeomanry, Militia, and 
soldiers ought to be more nearly approximated, not be- 
cause the Volunteers want in any way to encroach on the 
Army, but because they feel that they make very great 
sacrifices for no acknowledgment or remuneration and 
that that therefore ought to be acknowledged. I must 
say the feeling in the Commanding Officers’ Association is 
very strong upon that subject. I do not know whether 
Colonel Pearson told you of the suggestion of an establish- 
ment charge for headquarters; I think I should like to 
say a word in favour of that, although it is not my own pro- 
posal in any way and although it does not help a battalion 
of my kind. It is fairly easy for us to earn our 
living, provided we can keep our numbers up, but there 
are battalions beginning with new headquarters where it 
is most important, and if they could have a sum of money 
independent of the capitation grant, I think it would only 
be businesslike. I think any business man would agree 
that the establishment charges come before the revenue 
question as you have to find those in any case, and it 
would be a great relief to the anxiety of Commanding 
Officers who are trying to found new battalions in new 
places if they could have an allowance put down straight 


-off because they have got headquarters independent of 


whatever capitation grant may be given. The same 
element of people think it very important that a percent- 
age of the strength of the corps attending camp should 
count for allowance, and not a fixed number. As an 
example: suppusing you are told that you must take 
300 men into camp, that is considered to be unfair if it is 
300 out of 350, whereas it may be 300 out of 1,150, and it 
is suggested on these minutes which I was asked to recom- 
mend that that is an important point. Some think a 
good deal of Schools of Instruction for ofticers being 
more local ; if you take an example like Leeds, they think it 
would be reasonable that officers should be able to go 
over in the evening to a School of Instruction at York 
Barracks, instead of being obliged to give up their work 
for a month. Very often supposing a boy is going to 
learn to be a doctor, and he joins the Volunteers when he 
leaves the public school, it interferes very seriously with 
his carcer if he has to go for a month to a School of In- 
struction when he is twenty-one or twenty-two years 
old, and they think it would be a great advantage if they 
could have the same privilege in attending school at 
York as the present Londoner has in attending the school 
at the Guards or Aldershot or any other place. I think 
everyone is agreed that the principal problem is the re- 
duction in the numbers ; I do not think we are all quite 
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agreed as to the cause of it. Some of us think it 1s more 
or less panic, and that the men have not got quite to 
understand it, and also that it is very largely due to the 
falling through of the war boom ; men joined the Volup- 
teers because of the war, there is no doubt that had a 
great deal to do with it, and the collapse in numbers is 
very largely due to the fact that the war is over. I have 
been entirely on the other side and, therefore, I have per- 
haps more right to speak ; I have been on the side of those 
who said you could almost compel a Volunteer to do any- 
thing, and that you need not worry about the future ; and 
that the harder you make the regulations the better; I 
have always taken that side and spoken on that side be- 
fore the Institution, but I am bound to confess that the 
general feeling is in the other direction, that there is very 
great doubt as to whether the men will turn up in the 
future. I thought it might be of interest if I brought 
you the figures of my own battalion, because it has been 
worked under rather special circumstances. It is only 
fair to say that if the figures are good they are not what 
you might call normal figures, because during the last two 
years it has been quite clearly understood, not only be- 
tween me and the officers, but between me and the bat- 
talion generally, that we were to do our best to carry out 
the regulations and see what the result would be. You 
may say they have all been under a personal contract to 
do their best with these regulations for two years and 
therefore our figures are all right up till now. I have 
taken five years beginning 1899, and finishing 1903, and 
the officers were 27, then 31, 33, 31, and 31. There is 
nothing interesting about that at all, and that shows 
that nothing has happened. The men were 987, and then 
we come to the war years 1,024, 1,165 and 1,174; I call 
1902 a war year because we received back on to our 
establishment at the beginning of 1902 men who had 
come back from the war and therefore we got grants for 
them ; it was not that we were drilling new recruits in that 
proportion, or enrolling men in that proportion; they 
were the men who came back with the West Yorkshire 
Regiment, to whom they had been attached, and they 
happened to come back at that period; but in spite of all 
the misfortunes and all the troubles and all the new regula- 
tions, this year we have still succeeded in getting 1,014 with 
31 officers. I must confess, however, that that has been 
got under the most absolute and continuous pressure. 
and I think I may say unreasonable pressure. I think 
really what we want to arrive at, and I am sure what 
you want to arrive at, is the reasonable thing you can ask 
the officer to do, and the reasonable thing you can ask the 
man todo, I think this year we have asked them to do 
a little bit more than is reasonable. It means that for four 
or five years every officer has to go down at least once a 
week and that he has to attend all Commanding Officers’ 
parades on Saturdays—perhaps there is one every three 
weeks on the average—and he has to drill his own company 
once every week for four or five months in the 
year, and you cannot really work it with les 
than that, because we must drill in the daylight. Many 
of them find it specially difficult to do as my own 
officers do, and that is all go to camp ; I think it is really 
@ personal sacrifice on the part of my own officers that 
they do go to camp, and I think tor those two years it 
has been unreasonable. I do not think I should like to 
ask for it again. I asked for it because J believe in carry- 
ing regulations out; but enthusiastic as I am as to the im- 
portance of doing the thing well, I think in the main the 
regulations as to attendance in camp are a little too 
hard. I should like, if it comes within the compass 
of what you wish me to say, to remark that I think 
perhaps Volunteering has been a little bit spoiled by s0 
much advocating the open order drill, and the abolition 
of the barrack square. I believe the ordinary Volunteer 
is best got at by @ certain amount of ceremonial drill. 
because I think it not only appeals to him. but to all the 
boys who stand round the barrack square and watch. 
and I think the driving of us out into the field to be always 
doing mancuvres has this year rather reduced the popu- 
larity of Volunteering. I think actual discipline drill not 
only is conducive to making a better man and a more 
disciplined Volunteer, but I think they like it, and I hope 
that that sort of thing will be returned to more than it has 
been lately. I do not know whether you care to heat 
such details as that the majority of the Commanding 
Officers’ Institute considered camp should be for fourteen 
days with a minimum attendance of six days 
not necessarily consecutive. I think that really 
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is more for London Volunteers than for provincial Volun- 
teers, and perhaps I have more right to speak for pro- 
vincial Volunteers. As far as we provincial Volunteers 
are concerned, I am sure we all prefer to go to a proper 
camp at Salisbury Plain or Aldershot or some such place for 
an absolute week, no letting off. There is rather a strong 
feeling among some of us that the issue of ammunition is 
unreasonably restricted ; we are always told by the general 
when he comes to inspect us that our drill is very good, 
but that our shooting is not good enough, but they will 
not allow us a reasonable number of cartridges to practise 
the shooting with, and I think a great many battalions 
have immense difficulties in the shooting because of the 
inadequacy and inconvenience of range accommodation. 
It would be quite impossible in most ranges to carry out 
‘the new regulations for shooting ; my own battalion could 
do it and people like the Bradford and the York could do 
it, because we have the range accommodation, but I do 
not think it will be done generally. 

7696. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) When you say that the 
higher the efficiency the better the chance of getting the 
‘men you do not mean by that the higher the standard laid 
down in the regulations but rather the higher the actual 
efficiency attained by a given battalion the more likely you 
are to get men into that battalion ?—I think you are largely 
dependent upon zeal, enthusiasm. and sentiment in Volun- 
teering ; there is nothing else to make a man be a Volun- 
teer, and I think it easier to get a man’s zeal up to do the 
thing very well than it is to get him to conform to an 
ordinary routine thing going on year after year. If you are 
always aiming at something moderate but still always a 
little better it appeals to nine men out of ten in the Volun- 
teers. I do not think they care for a dead level and I do 
not think they would be contented to have the old inspec- 
tions of twenty years ago. I think the men even more 
than the officers want to get a gradual improvement. 


7697. Do you think that the men are keener than tho 
officers ?—I think in a good many battalions they are. 


7698. You do not think that that principle, that an 
efticient battalion would draw people, applies as much to 
the officers as to the men ?—No, I do not think the efficiency 
affects the person who is going to join as much as the man 
who is in; I do not think the boy who is going to join the 
Volunteers or the young officer who has just left school 
weighs up that question at all; it is only whether they are 
willing to become officers or whether the wearing of a 
uniform happens to appeal to them. When they sign on I 
do not think they know what they are signing for in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred. 

7699. You think that a young fellow that comes into a 
battalion either as an officer or a private, if he finds there is 
great keenness in the battalion catches on to that spirit ?— 
Tam quite sure of that, and he is more likely to remain in if 
it is zealous than if it is slack. 

7700. In other words, that is esprit de corps 1—Yes. 

7701. You think a great deal of that 1—Yes, it is the 
only main spring for Volunteering. 

7702. Do you attach great importance to the Volunteer 
spirit ?—You mean as against conscription ? 

7703. Yes?—Yes. I do not think conscription suits the 
British constitution. 

7704. You think you would get more out of the same set 
of men as Volunteers with an appeal to their esprit de corps 


than if they could be ordered by the State to go and do the 


thing ?—Yes, I think the sort of Volunteer we have is 
better than the kind Germany gets, or would get, with our 


class of men. 
7705. Have you seen any German troops ?—A good 


many. 
7706. How do you think good Volunteers compare with 
them ?—I think if you leave out the German professional 
Army the English Volunteer is a smarter fellow, both 
o:licers and men, than the ordinary German soldier of 
whom they have their two millions or whatever the number 
as, 
7707, Do you mean by their professional Army the 
officers and non-commissioned officers 1—Their Standing 
Army ; I compare them with ours. 

7708, What do you mean by a Standing Army in Ger- 
many ? It is all compulsion: you mean the people with 
the colours ?—The people that are soldiers in time of peace. 


7709. They are all two year men in Germany ?—Yes, Colonel F.IV. 


but what I mean is when a man is doing his time I compare 
him with our soldier ; but in the ordinary course if you fetch 
a farmer or a mechanic up from his work and he comes to 
join the colours temporarily for his training, I do not think 
he is a bit better than our Volunteer. 

7710. (Colonel Satterthwatte.) Have you any other 
Volunteer battalion in Leeds ?—We have Artillery, 
Engineers, Yeomanry and Army Medical Corps. 

7711. With regard to the musketry you have not carried 
out this new course this year although you say you had the 
range accommodation for it ?—We have spent I forget how 
many hundreds of pounds to make the accommodation 
ready to do it next year; we could not have done it this 


year. 

7712. It is made optional again this year: are you to 
carry out the new course next year ?—Not unleas we are 
obliged. 

7713. Can you tell me why ?—Because it means a man 
has to go at least twice instead of once and it is a big 
business, 

7714. I think it is four times ?—Well, call it three times 
and it might mean more. 

7715. You say that is a big business: would you mind 
explaining to the Commission why it is a big business ?—In 
@ place like Leeds a man never has any holiday except the 
Saturday afternoon ; with ninety-nine out of 100 it must 
be Saturday afternoon and you could not get the number 
through on a Saturday afternoon, and it is rather hard to 
expect a man to give up all he ever gets in the way of 
holiday. If we could have shooting camps, if we could 
have money that would allow us to do it, I would put up 
huts to-morrow for the men to sleep in, take them up on 
the Friday night, and fire them on the whole of Saturday, 
if Government would give us the money to doit, just as I 
would take them out into the country for manceuvres. 


7716. You think both these questions, the improvement 
of musketry by having a larger compulsory course and the 
improvement of the company training by taking your 
town men and putting them on to actual ground, is a ques- 
tion of money ?—Almost entirely. 

7717. About your own battalion, what sort of medical 
examination do you give ?—Quite strict—quite as strict aa 
the Army; very few of our fellows were refused for tho 


war. 
7718. Do you examine their feet ?—Yes, they are ex- 
amined in every detail; all we ever forgive is a slightly 
reduced chest measurement in proportion to the height if 
the boy is young enough, just as they do in the Army. 


7719. You are satisfied with the physique of your men ?— 
Yes, of course I like them young ; I own they are young, 
but I like them young and our general likes them young ; 
he likes to see every fellow come in for five years and then 
go out, and I think that is a good system with a view to 
training the whole country. 

7720. By “ young” what do you mean ?—They come 
in at seventeen and go out when they are twenty-three. 
An immense number stay in after twenty-three, of course. 


7721. I am reading from your answers to the questions 
sent to you; you do not think more than a week would be 
possible for annual training ?~No, in Leeds it would be 
ubsolutely impossible, because all the employers met 
fifteen years ago and they definitely settled that they 
would abolish all the old feasts and fairs and local holidays 
and that they would concentrate on the first week in 
August, and every works closes on the Friday night before 
the first Monday in August and opens on the Monday after 
the first Monday in August. 

7722. Does that week suit the other battalions in your 
brigade ?—No, it does not, as a matter of fact; it suits 
two of them but not four, and we are practically never 
able to go with our brigade for that reason. We are 
gencrally attached to some other brigade. This year we 
were not able to go with our own brigade and the general 
made up a soldier brigade at Strensall to attach us to. 

7723. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Was that alteration in the 
holidays made to suit the Volunteers !—No, it was because 
the work was interfered with to such an extent by all sorta 
of little feasts and fairs which were the remains of old 


times, and they were all abolished. 
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772A. (Str Coleridge Grove.) We have had a witness 
before us who roughly suggested that the Volunteers 
might be divided into three classes, first the most efficient 
class which would be ready to take the field at once, a 
second class ready to take the field in a fortnight, and a 
third class considerably below either of those. I asked him 
numerically how he would apportion the existing Volun- 
teers between these three classes and he said he thought 
about one-third would be in each class, that is to say,taking 
the Volunteers now as a little over 255,000 there would be 
85,000 in each class, or in other words, we now 
have 170,000 Volunteers fit to take the field against 
a skilled enemy after a fortnight. Now I confess 
that rather surprised me, and I should like to ask 
you whether that is your opinion?—I do not think 
the classes would do at all; they would not do in my 
district. I think the only possible division is the properly 
efficient Volunteer and the reserve Volunteer; I think 
some little time ago we had questions asked us by the War 
Office as to the possibility of having a reserve of Volun- 
teers, and I do not think there would be any objection to 
that, but I am quite sure that in my own battalion they 
would not for one moment consider three grades. : 


7725. Leaving out that absolute grading as I shall call 
it, are you of opinion that given a fortnight’s notice we 
should have 170,000 Volunteers who would be fit from 
efficiency and the fighting point of view to take the field 
against a highly trained enemy ?—I do not think that is a 
very great exaggeration ; in the case of my men who went to 
York to be got ready for the war I went over and saw them, 
and I asked the Adjutant and the Sergeant-Major and every 
one I could pump information out of, and they said that 
after they had them for a fortnight they were as good as 
soldiers in drill and a good deal more intelligent. 


7728. And how about the officers ?—Some officers are 
very keen and quite as good as soldiers, but some are not 
quite so keen; I do not think the officers would be very 
far below the ordinary Army officer certainly in a month, 
and they would begin with a good deal more idea of being 
willing to do a lot of work. : 


7727. The training of an officer takes a considerable 
time ?—Yes. 


7728. I do not think of instituting any comparison 
between the Volunteer and the Regular officer ; what I am 
comparing is the highly-trained troops we should 
have to meet, supposing an invasion of this country 
ever came off ?—I should think the Volunteer 
officer would not be ready in a fortnight, certainly, 
because he would not have his own company, he would 
not know them all, and that sort of thing. I think that 
is an exaggeration. 


77129. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Supposing he had three 
months ?—I am quite sure he would be right then; as to 
whether the higher grades of officers, the Commanding 
Officers, would be as good as soldier Commanding Officers 
I do not know; I could not give an opinion, but I should 
think we should not be so good. 


7730. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) There is a considerable 
numerical deficiency in the officers, quite apart from any 
other question ?—Yes. 


7731. Have you any definite ideas as to how more 
officers gould be got —No, as I have said before, I think 
that is the problem, and I think it is almost unsolvable. 


7732. You have no suggestions to make?—I think a 
little might be done by some of them through the status 
question, making it a little more valuable to be a Volunteer 
officer, but it is very difficult to do. 


7733. We have had it suggested that the status should 
be made level with that of the Militia and Yeomanry officer, 
but I am sorry to say we find great deficiency of Militia and 
Yeomanry officers too ?—I do not think that alone is the 
solution because as you say the Yeomanry are just as 
badly off. 


7734. They are worse off in proportion. To go to another 
point you said just now that esprit de corps was really the 
main stay of Volunteering. I suppose you meant generally 
esprit de corps and also the Volunteer spirit, the thing which 
makes a man keen to be ready to do military duty in the 
service of his country if he is obliged ?—I think the thing 
that makes him join the Volunteers originally is to do 
service for his country if obliged, but I think the thing that 
makes him anxious to do the military duty is entirely regi- 
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mental esprit de corps. I think after he is in he cares little 
about the spirit and the only way to work him is to work, 
him for his own battalion. 

7735. So that he would be just as keen whether he went 
in entirely of his own accord or whether he went in through 
what I call indirect compulsion. What I mean is that if 
the Ballot for the Militia were instituted there would of 
course be a considerable tendency in people who did not 
want to be balloted to go into the Volunteers: do you 
think that would produce any change in the general 
character of the Volunteer force or would it remain just 
very much as it is ?—In other words would a man who 
was driven in by fear of Militia Ballot be a good man 
for a Volunteer ? 

7736. Precisely ?—I should think half of them come in 
for quite as unworthy reasons ; they come in for all sorts 
of reasons, the wearing of uniform and all sorts of things. 
I should be glad to have them driven in by any means, and 
I think we could make men of the majority of them if they 
were driven in. 

7737. There is only one other thing ; Colonel Pearson 
told us yesterday, and I upderstood, although 1 
am not quite clear, that he was speaking not simply 
for himself but on behalf of the Institute, that it 
was anticipated that the total numbers of the Volunteers 
would fall to about 200,000 by next January in conse- 
quence of the large exodus of men who had engaged for the 
War and so on ?—I have no doubt Colonel Pearson’s 
opinions are chiefly formed on the London volunteering, 
and I should think he is probably right in his proportion 
in London volunteering. I do not really think that will 
be the effect in Yorkshire and Lancashire and the North of 
England. I think we have really tumbled down again to 
about the normal position. 

7738. And you think we will keep up to about the pre- 
sent numbers ?—Yes, unless some unreasonable thing is 
asked from the Volunteers. I think it is very important 
not too ask too much, and I think it more important to 
ask things that they can reasonably do. 

7739. (Sir Ralph Knox). Do you think your battalion 
generally came up to the standard of efficiency of the 
company which you gave for service abroad !—Yes, I 
should think the men who went to the War—— 

7740. I exclude recruits of course, the men in their first 
year’s service ?—We sent something like 200 out of 1,100. 


7741, How many recruita would be in your regiment ?— 
We drill about 200 recruits every year. 


7742. Excluding those, what about the remainder !— 
Some of those who went may have been recruits of that 
year ; the first service company went in February. 


7743. What amount of training would the recruit have 
had ?—A full year’s training then and one camp. 


7744. I do not look upon him as a recruit, as he has 
completed his recruit drill. Excluding your recruits under 
training, how far did the remainder of your battalion 
resemble those of whom you have spoken so highly who 
went for service in South Africa 1—I should think they 
were reasonably the average and as you see them now—the 
men who came back with their medals on—I do not think 
they look better men, and they have no better records in 
their companies than the men who have not got the medals. 
I should think they were quite the average of the total. 


7745. Excluding your recruits, you think your battalion 
as a fighting body would be fit in a very short time to take 
its position in the field to fight ?—Yes; as I said, it is 
difficult to speak for the senior officers, as we have not 
many opportunities, but I think if the senior ofticers could 
have opportunities and every one really set to work for 
two months, my battalion could be reasonably as smart as 
an ordinary soldier battalion. 


7746. I assume that you in your keenness could work up 
in two or three months the necessary efficiency ?—It is nut 
that we do not know the work, but we do not get the 
opportunities that soldier colonels get. 


7747. Supposing you got opportunities, in two or three 
months, do you think with your knowledge and experience 
and keenness you would be willing to take the command of 
your battalion and go and fight the invaders ?—I think I 
should expect to command my battalion. 


7748. You seriously think that it would be a thoroughly 
efficient fighting body 2~I seriously think that in two or 
three months we would be quite able to fill our corner. 
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7749. Do you think a system of so many drills in the 
evening with a weck’s camp, which is all you say your men 
can give, does produce a thoroughly efficient soldier in a 
couple of years’ time?—Yes, if he had two months’ barrack 
life afterwards ; I think if you took 600 men out of my 
1,000 to-day and took the best officers proportionately 
for that 600 men, they would be quite fit to go and do their 
duty after two months’ training. We might want a little 
bit of extra professional advice in that barrack training, 
but I think after two months they would be reasonably 


as good aa soldiers are. 
7750. As regards the musketry, you say the new regula- 

tions require the men to attend more than once at the 

ranges ?—You cannot fire more than a certain amount 


the same day. 

7751. But hitherto they have attended the ranges only 
on one day ?—Those who get through in one day; the 
majority I should think only do one day. 

7752. I understand that you think that the ammunition 
that is allowed you is insufficient ?—I do. 

7753. Do you think that in one day men can blaze away 
with good results more than 90 rounds of ammunition ?— 
I want the other ammunition to teach the men who are 
not good shots with, and to encourage the men who are 
decent shots to become very good ones, but now they have 
to buy it and they cannot afford it. 

7754. Do the men who go once to the ranges fire as many 
as 90 rounds ’—Yes, but we were not allowed to do what we 
liked with what is left; that has been modified within a 


very short time. 5 

7755. Do you think that one day’s practice for the 
recruit is sufficient to teach a man shooting ?—I should 
think it is probably sufficient for that year, because I 
assume he is to be with me for five years ; he cannot be with 
me for less than three. 

7756. He has undergone a considerable preliminary 
training with the Morris Tube and aiming, snapping, and 


all that sort of thing ?—Yes. 
7757. He has learned to control his nerve ?—Yes. 


7758. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) You cannot get your 
recruits through in one day ?—No, you cannot get a 
recruit through in one day. 

7759. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) What sort of ‘standard of 
musketry have your men achieved ?—I do not remember 


the figure at this moment. 

7760. I do not care for the figure, but generally ?— 
Fairly good. In prize shooting we have always been 
rather specially good. but lately, during the last two or threo 
years, I have been trying to improve the average rather 
than the skill of the few. It has rather tended to reduce 
the skill of the few, I am afraid, but we are trying to raise 
the general tone and it is not. very easy. 

7761. Have you never thought about tapping a new 
class of men for the officers—men who could devote more 
time to it and do the work for, say, a little pay ?—Yes, 
T have often wondered if it were not possible to do some- 
thing in the way of pay. They do something now in the 
way of paying for uniform, although really it is not very 


much. 

7762. The great thing is to get the initial training for 
the officer ; if you could get young fellows who have left 
school to go straight off through a training of two or three 
months say, and provided they reached a certain standard 
of efticiency they came to you and got £30 or so, would that 
be a good course to pursue ?—I think for anything like 
two or three months you would have the father to deal 
with; the boy would be quite willing. I make it an 
absolute law that a boy will not get a commission in 
my battalion unless he undertakes to go to a school of 
instruction, and they contract to do that. 

7763. You are able to get that out of the parent 1— 
Yes, but it is a very great problem with the parent and it is 
often simply personal pressure that does it. 

7764. If for a few years he were to get an honorarium 
in the shape of £25 or £30 for the work done, might not 
that affect the parent -~I think it would affect the officer 
question, but I think it would cause rather a curious feeling 
amongst the men. I think the strongest influence the 
company officer has over his men to-day is that he gives 
up more time than the company men do; he has to go 


every week ; one man goes one week and another anoth>r, Colonel F.W. 
Tannett. 


and another another, but the officer has to go every week, 
so that he is in a position to say: ‘‘ You talk about the 
sacrifices you make, but look at me.” He does not need 
to say it as the men know it, and if the officer were paid c 
and the men were not, it would rather spoil the present 
very nice feeling that there is between the officers and the 
men. Something has to be done to get officera in and that 
is the only problem which, in some battalions, is quite 
hopeless. 

7765. You think a fortnight’s camp is beyond the 
possibilities in Leeds ?—Yes,.I think it is; the people 
who recommend the fortnight’s camp do not recommend 
that every man should be there for a fortnight; they 
recommend that he should have six days out of that 
fortnight, not necessarily consecutive. 

7766. The Volunteer corps now in the Army corps 
give a fortnight’s camp ?—And they are paid ; we are not 
paid. 
7767. You do not pay your men to go into camp ?— 
No, never, and I do not think it is a good plan to pay them 
unless the War Office gives the pay. 

7768. The difficulty of getting the fortnight is not on the 
part of the men; the men would be keen enough to come 
but they cannot get away from their work ?—That is so. 
As a matter of fact from the training point of view, we went 
in the war years to Aldershot for a fortnight, during the 
time the Volunteers were paid; I have been going to 
camp for twenty-five years, and I do not think we did a 
bit more work in that fortnight than we have been in the 
habit of doing in the week at Aldershot ; everything went 
so much slower that fortnight. We did not do half the 
work ger day that we generally do. I do not think we 
got a bit more training out of that fortnight when we were 
paid than we generally get in the week at the same place. 

7769. You could imagine the possibility of getting 
more out of a fortnight than out of a week ?—Yes, if the 
whole thing were worked on those lines; you cannot get 
a lot more at Aldershot, because it is all a camp sort of life 
and you soon get through all the work you can do. 

7770. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) In the 7th article of the Com- 
manding Officers’ paper * with reference to the Government 
allowances it is suggested that there should be a grant of 
£100 per annum for each company; you suggested an 
establishment grant: do you mean for the whole corps ? 
Was that your own preference ?—No, I meant towards 
the maintenance of headquarters. 

7771. Would you prefer it yourself by company or by 
corps ?—Of course with me it is the same thing. 


7772. You would prefer it by corps ?—Yes. 

7773. Do you not think in the case of a scattered 
battalion it’ would be different ?—They would need to 
have it by companies ; the suggestion of the Commanding 
Officers is £100 per annum for each company. 

7774. You said it would be a great relief to Commanding 
Officers of new battalions, but would it be a great relief 
to all Volunteers that are not up to their establishment ? 
If you can pay your way with your capitation grant you * 
do not require it ?—Oh, yes—if you are not up to tho 
establishment. 

7775. You said you thought it would be an inducement 
to officers if their status was raised. I suppose you meant 


socially ?—Yes. 

7776. How would you propose that the War Office 
should raise the status of the Volunteer officer ?—That is 
what I say is very difficult, but that is the only temptation 


you can offer. I am not sharp enough to see the solution ; 


there may be one. 

7777. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) You do not think it 
can be done for money ?—No, I think the problem comes 
in with the men then; I think the officers’ influence with 
the men would disappear then. 

7778. Do you think that applies to paying the men also ? 
—I do not think I would pay the men except for camp; I 
think they have a right to be paid for camp, as they do 
absolute soldiers’ duty. 

7779. What you pay them in camp is compensating 
them for the wages they would have earned if they had not 
gone to camp ?—I would pay the men because they do 
soldiers’ work in camp, and I would pay it in the form of 


soldiers’ pay. 


* See Appendix LX IX. 
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7780. You would not object to paying an officer in 
camp ?—Certainly not. 


7781. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) You spoke of the ballot ; 
supposing the ballot were put in force with an exemption 
in favour of Volunteers, would you not get a better class 
and would you not be able to pick and choose your men 
and officers ?—I think you would get a slight rise socially 
in the men: I do not think you would in the officers. 


7782. Do you not think there would be a very large 
rush 1—Yes. 


7783, Then you would have a much larger number to 
choose from than you have at present ?—The natural 
effect of that is improvement. 


7784. It would also affect the number of officers, do you 
not think ?—Yes, I think it would largely increase the 
number of officers. I think those fathers who now will 
not let their boys, who are going to be barristers, doctors, 
or something, be Volunteers because of the interference 
with their time, if there was a Militia ballot, would be only 
too glad to let them be Volunteers. 


7785. Do you think you would not only get more but 
a better class because you could pick those you thought 
best 1—Yes, competition is obliged to raise the class. 

7786. Did I understand you to say your men contracted 
for three years’ service ?—Yes. 


7787, In the event of their having to leave at the end 
of one or two years you fine them ?—Yes. 


7788. Without excuse ?—]I practically never let anyone 
off ; we simply work on the hard and fast lines. 

7789. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) Are you able to recover the 
fines 1—Yes. 


e 
7790. It has been represented to us that they are 
irrecoverable ?—We get them. : 


7791. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Do you always prosecute ? 
—No, a great many of them pay when they find they 
cannot remain in. 


7792. Is that a result of your having taken proceedings 
in other cases 1—No, very often they pay without pro- 
ceedings. 

7793. Is their paying willingly the result of your 
having taken proceedings in other cases !—They know 
they will be proceeded against. 


7791. Are you ready on mobilisation to take the field 
with your transport and equipment ?—It is all contracted 
for. 
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7795. Have you any difficulty in contracting !—No. 


7796.’ Orany payments to make —No; well there itis 
only fair to say I personally undertake half of it and 
another friend in Leeds undertakes the other half, but 
I could have got another person just as well. You could 
get ten people in Leeds to contract for it. 


7797. And your equipment ?—We can only get that by 
payment. y 


7798. But you are sure you can get it ; have you con- 
tracted for it ?—We are sure it is contracted for ; we are 
not quite so certain that the contract would be completed, 
but we do not think really that matters very much. 


7799. What other Commanding Officers find is that 
when they go to a man and ask him whether he will con- 
tract, he will not do so and says: “I will give it to you if 
I have it, and if I have not I cannot,” are you in that 
position ?—No, we think it is all right under contract. 


7800. (Str Coleridge Grove.) You said just now in 
answer to Colonel Dalmahoy that you thought the effect 
of the Ballot for the Militia would be to improve to a 
certain extent the quality of your men and your officers, 
that is to say you would have a larger pick and you would 
reject those who did not satisfy you, and those that were 
rejected would be liable to be balloted for the Militia ?— 
Yes. : 


7801. Therefore the effect of it would be indirectly to 
raise the quality of the Volunteer Force at the expense of 
the Militia ; the Volunteers would get all the pick, and 
what was not good enough for the Volunteers would be 
turned over to the Militia ?—I suppose that is the logical 
conclusion unless the Militia by its own virtue gets the 
original pick first. 


7802. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Is it assumed that there 
would be a much greater rush than at present to the 
Volunteers ?—Yes. 


7803. And if you got your pick you would practically 
leave a good number of those men who would under 
present arrangements join the Volunteers ?—Yes. 


7804. If 50,000 more men rushed towards the Volun- 
teers I assume that some of those would belong to a 
superior class ; you would pick them, and of the remainder 
a good number would be men who would have joined the 
Volunteers ?—Yes, in any case. 


7805. It does not follow that the bulk of the residuum 
is a bad class for the Militia ?—No. 


Colonel Siz Howagp Vincent, K.C.M.G., C.B., V.D., M.P., A.D.C., called ; and Examined. 


7808. (Chairman.) You have commanded the Queen’s 
Westminster Volunteers for 20 years 1—Yes. 


7807. And before that you were Lieutenant Colonel of 
the Central London Rangers (22nd Middlesex) for nearly 
three vears, and prior to that Captain for two years in the 
Roya) Berks Militia, and for five years Lieutenant in the 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers after education at the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst, and you are now the senior officer 
commanding a regiment in the Volunteer Force ?—Yes, I 
balieve ¢ >. 

7808. You have handed in a very interesting paper * 
which I presume we may circulate throughout the Com- 
mission ?—Certainly. There are one or two inaccuracies 
in it: the memorandum with regard to the Volunteer 
Commanding Officers’ Institute is not quite correctly 
worded as I had not the official copy. 


7809. We have that resolution. I asked that question 
because I think why the Commission would like to have 
this paper is that there are a good many points which would 
occupy your time upon details, and I should like to take 
you with your experience through some of the main ques- 
tions which influenceus. What strikes me very much in 
reading your paper is that you show a very strong feeling 
as regards the undue pressure on the Volunteer Force of 
the Regulations of November 1901.—Yes, although modi- 
fied in May, 1902. 


7810. What I should like to ask you is whether your 
= * Not printed. 


experience of Volunteering and your consideration of the 
whole military question leads you to the conclusion that 
not enly do the Regulations press hardly on the Volunteer 
Force as at present constituted, but whether they go 
beyond what is necessary to bring the Force up to the 
state of efficiency to which they ought to be brought if 
they are to be used in making safe the defence of the 
country ?—Yes, I think they do. 


7811. Will you kindly explain that a little There is 
so much difference between a consolidated battalion and 
an administrative battalion; the consolidated battalions 
are together practically the whole year and infinitely more 
together than a regular regiment which has to find a great 
many duties or has to dodge companies about as so many 
regular regiments have. There are very few nights of 
the year when there are not at least 100 men at our drill 
hall, and that is so certainly on four nights a week. Every 
Monday night there would be from 200 to 400, and op 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday there is 
nearly always something going on, either a company 
drill or a school of arms or something bringing them to- 
gether—a lecture by the Adjutant, or a war game, or & 
competition with revolvers, or the Morris tube, or some- 
thing of that sort bringing members of the regiment 
more or less together. Therefore the camp for a consoli- 
dated regiment such as my own is not such a sine gud 
non as it is with an administrative battalion which only 
has that one opportunity of meeting or having any amal- 
gamated drill or amaigamated exercise. Then, of course, 
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the class of men in the Queen's Westminster is much 
the same class as there is in the London Scottish, the 
London Rifle Brigade, the Artists, the Civil Service, 
the Inns of Court, and to some extent in the St. George's, 
although not to such a large extent asin the others. These 
are men almost wholly employed in clerical offices and they 
cannot get away in the same week of the year or the same 
fortnight of the year; their leave is fixed very early in the 
year, in February, and any change which is made as 
regards the camp operates upon them very perniciously in 
their arrangements. That is so far as the camp gocs, 
but they have also very great difficulty under the new 
Regulations as to the musketry. These new Regulations, 
a copy of which I have had analysed and hold in my 
hand, impose at least four journeys to the range with 
regard to the recruits, and four journeys with respect to 
trained Volunteers, Each journey takes four hours going 
to and from Bisley, and there is the getting to the station 
and from the station on the other side, and very often 
there is a great crowd of men at the range, or rain, or 
darkness, which makes the expedition nseless, The 
employer is beginning to find continually asking for leave 
by Volunteers exceedingly irksome, and he says, “I 
want a clerk; we cannot make an exception because 
you are a Volunteer,” and, therefore, these clerke 
tind eo much difficulty that it is doing an immense deal 
of harm. I have tables here which show the extra- 
ordinary effect which these new Regulations are having 
‘upon my regiment : for instance, we had 4365 resignations in 
1902. 

7812. In your own battalion ?—Yes, and 360 last year, 
and the least we can estimate is 340 for this year. There 
have been 90 in the last three days, and they have not 
been so numerous up to the present as they will be 
because the men all engage on a four years’ contract, that 
is, most of the 1,214 recruits who came in in 1900 and 
1901 will not be free of their contract until after the 
present Volunteer year has expired. On the 31st October 
of next year the whole of those 1,214 will be free, and 
very few of them will take on. As to the 645 who came 
into the regiment in 1900, we are informed that very 
large numbers of them are leaving, and I would put 
before your Grace a copy of the order* which I have 
issued to endeavour to steady this exodus until after the 
report of this Commission, that is, I have extended 
the time for resigning by two months ; a man who 
does not resign before the Ist of February is, by our 
Tegimental rules, bound to continue serving for that 
Volunteer year, and if he does not become efficient will be 
sued or forced to pay the amount the corps loses by his 
non-efticiency, but I have extended it until the 31st March, 
that is two months, in order to prevent this enormous 
exodus with which we are threatened. 

7813. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Does that 
conflict at all with the Volunteer Regulations ?—No, that 
is entirely a civil contract with me; the Volunteer Regula- 
tion is that under the Volunteer Act of 1863 a Volunteer 
can leave on giving fourteen days’ notice, but we put that 
aside altogether because every man who comes into the 
corps signs a civil contract with myself to serve for four 
years ; that is, to earn the capitation grant four t:mesa, and 
m consideration of his signing that we give him his uniform 
ree. 

7814. Then you contract yourselves out of the Act 1— 
It is a civil contract on which we can sue under the 
Volunceer Act. and we can recover penalties, and do recover 
penalties. It is a civil contract with myself; the man is 
bouns to serve for those four years and he cannot get out 
of it If in the first year he wants to withdraw from the 
corps, he has either to pay the four times 358., whatever that 
is—£7—and nobody has power except myself to abrogate 
or diminish those conditions. 

7815. (Sir Ralph Knox.) It is a practice that prevails 
in a large number of corps is it not ?—Nearly all the Metro- 
politan corps, but I think we make it one year more than 
the others. 

7816. (Chairman.) What you have been saying shows 
us that you hold that these new Regulations press very 
hardly on the Volunteer service ?—Yes. 

7817. And in certain corps, your own amongst others, 
you think that pressure is hardly called for owing to the 
apecial opportunities you have for bringing the men to- 


7818. I need hardly point out to you, however, that 
lectures, revolver practice, the Morris tube and so on, 
hardly take the place of bringing the battalion together in 
the field 1—That is so, but I would also put in a return a 
which was prepared by direction of Lord Grenfell showing 
the extraordinary number of field trainings which the corpe 
goes through between February and August, showing that 
this year members were employed over 10,000 days, not the 
whole corps but different detachments at the week ends 
and at other times. They go toa place, marching down 
or training. billet, have a fight on the Sunday with 
some country company, march to another billet for the 
Sunday night, and then come up on the Monday. All st 
individual expense. 

7819. I do not quite follow your arithmetic—10,000 
what ?—10,000 days; that is 10,000 days men were em- 
ployed upon all these different field trainings. The return 
is, “ Field work performed out of London by the Queen’s 
Westminster Volunteers, between February and August, 
1903, in addition to the daily routine of drills, musketry, 
gymnastic training, theoretical instruction in tactics, out- 
posts, fire discipline, and war games.” 

7820. You have not taken out what each man did 1— 
Not what each man did, but what the corps did; the 
return will show you exactly what we did (handing in the 
ame).* 

7821. Could you make out what each man does 1—You 
cannot say exactly what each individual does; some are 
very keen and some are very slack, and you can only take 
the whole. 

7822. If 200 men went down for one of these exercises 
for a day you would call that 200 points out of your 
10,000 ?—Yes, you would. 

7823. (Sir Ralph Knox.) How many days are the 
factor in making that number ?_ If they go for a week-end 
on the Saturday and Sunday, that counts two I suppose ? 
—Yes ; but the return explains the whole thing. 

7824. (Chairman.) I think what you have said does not 
exactly reach the point I was anxious to hear you upon, 
which is, that admitting that this is very onerous, to what 
extent can the country do without it? You say you think 
your corps snd some others hardly require so much 
pressure because you have special opportunities and have 
met with great success, but that after all does not touch the 
whole of the Volunteer force throughout the country. Do 
you fee] that in wishing to work the Volunteer force up to 
greater efficiency, the authorities are undertaking a hopeless 
task, or is it one which ought to be faced 1—I think it ought 
to be faced, but I do not see the improvement in the force 
from it; I do not see that the force is better than it was 
before the establishment of these compulsory camps. 

7825. Do you think the conditions and the present 
surroundings of the force are of a kind which make it 
impossible to put the force upon a thoroughly efficient 
basis, and is some radical change necessary ?—Nobody 
would pretend that Volunteers with their training are 
absolutely fit for the field, they could not be so, but they 
establish a basis of training which can very rapidly be 
extended and developed ; in a fortnight or three weeks or 
8 month it is astonishing how rapidly they come together 
having this basis of training beforehand. I think the 
effect of these Regulations is to frighten men out of the 
force and to prevent men coming into the force and, there- 
fore, to nullify the point which is most desirable to aim at, 
which is to get the maximum number of individuals through 
the force. 

7826. But if it be found by experience that you may not 
get sufficient numbers, or, if you get them, that you cannot 
give them a sufficient amount of training to make them 
a force upon which you may rely, does it not suggest 
that, whether these are wise Regulations or not, some such 
Regulations, or some even more fundamental change 
may be called for, and that that is a problem which will 
have to be faced ?—I hardly think that; I hardly think 
any fundamental change to that extent is called for. 

7827. Would you consider the change which would be 
brought about in the Volunteer force by the enforcement 
of the Militia ballot 2—Yes, I should be glad to consider 
it; I think it would be very desirable indeed, but I do not 
think it would be possible to do it. I think it would be an 
exceedingly desirable thing and, in that case, the conditions 
might be much more onerous, but whether it would be a 
prudent thing to do, I doubt. I think the Swiss system is 
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very much better than the Militia ballot The Swiss 
system has an immense advantage ; it is exceedingly little 
onerous, and in particular the men are never called upon 
annually. It is this annual camp which frightens them so 
much ; once in two or three years they would not be afraid 
of, but that it should be an annual camp and compulsory is 
too much. 

7828. It is biennial under the Regulations ?—Once in 
two years, but not for the headquarters, not for the 
Commanding Officers. It is a great burden on the regi- 
ment, and a very great expense also; I have lost £250 
this year by my camp. 

7829. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) The Swiss system is based 
upon universal compulsory service ?—Yes, but it is ex- 
ceedingly little onerous. 

7830. It is made as light as possible ?—Yes, and the 
great advantage of it is that it provides for training before- 
hand, that is, there is from forty to eighty days according 
to the arm, and after that it isexceedingly light. I think 
something of that sort might be very easily done; the 
forty to eighty days I do not think would be at all im- 
practicable in this country between 16 and 21 years 
of age with a regular regiment with pay, but the 
Swiss men being once trained they make it as easy 
as they possibly can, and they do not change their 
regulations. The greatest difficulty which we have is the 
perpetual change in the Regulations. I do not believe 
there is anybody who could offhand say what the Regu- 
lations are to-day. Before coming here to-day I have had 
to work them all up even after twenty years’ very active 
service. In fact, downstairs I have been coached up to 
the last moment in them, they are so difficult to under- 
stand, and they are so perpetually changing. Every fresh 
musketry instructor almost brings in some fresh littlething, 
and the men do not know what they are undertaking to do. 


7831. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) How do you stand for officers 
in your corps ?—Until these Regulations came out in 
1901 we very seldom had more than two or three com- 
missions vacant, but now we have twenty vacant. We 
have only sixteen subalterns, and there are no applicants 
at all. 

7832. And you put that down to the new Regulations ? 
—Very largely to the new Regulations, assisted by other 
causes which I mentioned in the memorandum * which I 
have sent in to the chairman. 

7833. But you are aware that there is a great shortage of 
officers all over the country ?—Yes, but it is very much 
increasing. 

7834. There has been a shortage for many years even 
before the Regulations ?—Yes, but of course the shortage 
is double what it was a few years ago. 

7835. Have you any suggestions to make as to how 
the shortage could be made up—what inducements should 
be offered to officers ?—I have a very strong opinion 
indeed that it should be a sine qué non for entrance to the 
public service, that the individual should have served, or 
be serving, in some branch of the auxiliary forces. I have 
always pressed that upon the Government. and that it 
should be taken into accountin Government employ, as it is 
in some other countries, and that magistrates, deputy 
lieutenants, and honorary distinctions such as that, should 
never be given unless the individual has done something 
for the defence of the country. 

7836. We have had some views expressed about the 
Volunteer decoration and long-service medal. Do you 
think these act as inducements ?—I think so. I think 
what the late Queen did in that respect is very valuable 
indeed, and it keeps a great many in who might otherwise 
leave. 

7837. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Does it keep 
them in beyond the time when they are really useful, do 
you think ?—I thought it would, but I must say I do not 
think it has had that effect ; now we are so short of officers 
we must not look too closely as to whether the exact 
moment of efficiency has expired. But it has not had so 
much effect as I should have thought in keeping the old 
hands, because they go directly they have got it really. 

7838. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) I see that fifty-three per 
cent. of your rank and file are clerks ?—Yes. 

7839. Would you say that clerks belong to the class 
who most easily can get away. say, for a fortnight in the 


year for camp ?—No, most difficult, because they are 
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yearly servants, and there is such an abundance of clerks 
in the market that a clerk who once got dismissed for 
non-attendance or inefficiency, or anything of that sort, 
would never get another berth. The working man is on 
quite a different basis; the working man as a rule says, 
“T am not coming next Monday,” and he does not come, 
and the employer has to do what he can. 


7840. Yes, but do not clerks as a rule get longer holidays 
in the year ?—No, a fortnight is about the regular rule in 
most of the banks and insurance offices. You see Volunteers 
are the juniors ; the senior clerks would have longer, but 
the junior have from fourteen to twenty-one days, and in 
very few offices do they get more than fourteen. 


7841. I suppose the difficulty is that they cannot choose 
their time when they are the juniors ?—That is so, and, 
as everybody knows who has experience of offices, the 
leave season in large offices is settled very early in the 
year; if the junior wants to go away in August the senior 
says, “I do not see why you should go away in August, 
I like to go away in the best weather.” 


7842. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) I think in some 
offices the leave season extends over the whole year ?—Yes. 


7843. So that a man might get the first fortnight in 
September when he wanted to go away in the sunshine ?— 
Yes, of course the senior likes the best weather. 


7844. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) If it should be found neces- 
eary to give Volunteers additional training you consider 
it cannot be done in the way of lengthening the camp at 
all ?—I do not think so at all. 


7845. Do you think it could be done in the way of in- 
creasing the training throughout the year ?—I think the 
very maximun has been reached. 

7846. So that if any further training is necessary it 
must be obtained by some form of compulsion ?—That 
would change the whole constitution of the force. I 
think the authorities have gone as far as they possibly can. 
indeed further, as regards the force under its present 
constitution. 

7847. You must change the constitution altogether ?— 
Yes, you must change the constitution of the force entirely. 

7848, I have one question about musketry. We have 
been told by a witness in a high position that ninety 
rounds is as much as a Volunteer can fire every year with 
advantage; do you agree with that ?—I do not quite 
follow what he means by that ; of course there are Volun- 
teers and Volunteers, some are first-rate shots, and I do 
not quite follow what he means; seventy rounds is all 
that is required. 


7849. The allowance is ninety rounds ?—Yes. 


7850. The question was asked whether he approved 
of the allowance being raised to 150, and the answer was. 
“T think the amount of ammunition now allowed is quite 
as much as the Volunteers can usefully fire.”—Well, for 
a great shooting regiment such as mine it is useful, but I 
do not hesitate to buy as much as I want. 


7851. But you could do with a good deal more !—Yes, 
the more practice you have the better, and I always take 
care they have it. 


7852. And you think you could expend it usefully ?— 
I am quite sure of that, the more they shoot the better 
they will shoot. In case anything I have said may be 
misinterpreted, I should like to say that I hardly think 
any increased training is necessary, having regard to the 
extraordinary efficiency of the men after they have been 
brought together for a week or a fortnight or ten days, as 
the experience of the companies formed for South Africa 
showed. I do not know whether your Grace has seen 
this little volume “The British Volunteers in South Africa. 
what they did and how they did it” (Vacher and Sons) ; I 
brought together all the Standing Orders which were 
issued as regards the Volunteers in South Africa (handing 
tn the same.) 

7853. Do you think your battalion would be able to 
take the field at once against a highly-trained foreign 
enemy ?—Certainly, in a month. 

7854. Fully equipped with transport ?—Fully equipped 
with transport in two days; we want nothing from the 
Government except sheets and blankets and tents. 

7855. And all your own equipment you have provided ? 
—We have everything; we have not got knapsacks, 
because I do not believe in them. 
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7856. Have you got all the spades and shovels and 
things you are requested to contract for 1—They are all 
available, there is no difficulty at all about that. 

7857. You have made contracts ?—They are all avail- 
able; we have not got all the spades and shovels because 
it is an exceedingly difficult thing, they have not got 
them in the Army. 

7858. But I want to know how you get them ?—There 
is no difficulty at all. We make them at Sheffield, and in 
works with which I am connected. 

7859, And as to your transport ?—The transport is 
there ; we have full transport, not only for the regiment 
but for the whole division. 

7860. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) In your own mind you are 
<onvinced that your regiment is in a state of efficiency 
under the present or recent system of training to take the 
field against an enemy without the assistance of regular 
troops in as short a time as a month ?—Certainly in a 
month—not immediately ; they must be brought together. 
The great mistake I always thought in connection with 
the City Imperial Volunteers was that they were put 
on board ship the instant they were brought together, 
and trained in the field. I said they ought to be sent to 
Aldershot or into barracks for a month before being put 


on board ship. 

7861. But you think that supposing an invasion was 
threatened and declared to be imminent (although that is 
not necessary now-a-days) and the force was called up 
three months before there was any chance of the country 
being invaded, your regiment at all events, and I should 
hope some other part of the force as well, would be in two 
or three months’ time thoroughly efficient for fighting 
purposes ?—Yes, in one month’s time. 

- 7862. And your regiment would be able to cope with 
the mass of troops that might make the attempt of an 
invasion. or be permitted to land, which is always 
the hypothesis now-a-days ?—Yes; of course in that 
case the officers would slightly be the difficulty; the 
deficiency of officers would be a difficulty but on the merest 
appearance of their being wanted they would flock in. 
Of course the lack of necessary training of the officers and 
their shortage in numbers will always be a difficulty. © 

7863. But a great deal depends upon the officers ? 
—That is so. 

7864. Do you think it would be efficient without any 
change in the system of officers or in the number of officers ? 
—Of course if anything could be done to increase the 
oumber of officers and to provide a sufficient supply of 
officers it would be exceedingly desirable ; the officers are 
undoubtedly the weak point in the Volunteers. 

7865. Do you think unless that is strengthened the 
Volunteers are any good ?—Yes, I do; I do not know that 
they would be good as individual regiments, but you could 
always form provisional regiments, like the C.I.V. and 
Imperial Yeomanry. I have commanded many provisional 
regiments, and it is surprising the rapidity with which they 
come together into an efficient state. 

7866. How would they be officered ?—They would be 
officered from different regiments, as all the Irregular 
Corps in South Africa were officered. The way the old 
provisional battalions were formed at Aldershot answered 
extremely well, that is, four or five regiments sent a com- 
pany each, or six or seven regiments sent a company each, 
fully officered to make up the provisional battalion. 

7867. But still that would reduce the number of the 
Volunteer force very considerably ?—Yes, but more men 
would always be coming in. 

7868. If you had to work it in that way the force would 
not represent more than one-third or so of its numbers ?— 
Yes, but for the field Army I suppose nobody ever con- 
templated employing 200,000 Volunteers straight on end 
all st once. if 

7869. Supposing there were no regular troops in this 
country we should have only the Militia and Volunteers, 
there is a great deal of work for them to do and it would 
be necessary to have them all ?—It might be in that case 
but many things would have to take place before we came 
to that necessity ; we should have full warning of such a 
state of affairs as that. 

7870. And you think the time of warning would be 
sufficient to lick them all into a sufficiently good condition ? 


—I think it would be ample, the means of intelligence are Colonel Sir 


80 much greater at the present time; there are means of 
obtaining information as to what is being done. 


7871. You do not think that invasion could come as a 4 Nov. 1903. 


thief in the night ?—No, I do not indeed, but I do not agree 
that it has been made less difficult than it was by modern 
appliances, it is made rather more easy, but I do not think 
it is likely to come suddenly, in fact the massing of the 
ships necessary for it would make it quite impossible. 


7872. And in fact we could not get our own Army out 
of the country in less than two or three months ?—I think 


that is quite likely. 

7873, (Str Coleridge Grove.) Just to go for a moment 
to this Swiss military system we were talking about, without 
going into details, it is, as you said, a universal com- 
pulsory system made as light as possible and with the 
most of the instruction given in the early part of the man’s 
career ?—Quite so. 

7874. With special arrangements for officers ?—Yes. 


7875. Comparing that with the ballot for the Militia, 
which do you think would be the more satisfactory system 
for this country to adopt supposing it adopted any form 
of compulsory service—to keep up balloting for the Militia, 
or to adopt some form of service similar to that of the 
Swiss ?—I think the Swiss system is better than the ballot 
for the Militia. 

7876. As comparing the adoption of a system allied 
to that of the Swiss, and the system of the ballot 
for the Militia and keeping up the Volunteers with 
such stimulus or the reverse as might be given to 
volunteering by the Militia ballot, you would on the whole 
prefer a system which was like the Swiss ?—I think so; it 
seems wonderful how effective it is and how exceedingly 


well managed. 

7877. Of course there would no doubt be difficulties in 
introducing the ballot for the Militia and allowing exemp- 
tion for the Volunteers ?—Great difficulty, and of course 
it would improve the Militia very much indeed, but it would 
not be such a satisfactory general system I think; there 
would be many exemptions under it, and it would not be 
such a general system as the Swiss system, which really 
hits every class of the community. The ballot for the 
Militia I do not think would quite hit every class of the 
community, and the essential thing is to get the 
jeunesse dorée, the young men of the Bachelors’ Club— 
those are the people who must be made to do something 
in peace to prepare for the work they are eager to give 
in war. 

7878. Is it not possible that if ycu had the ballot for 
the Militia with exemptions for the Volunteers you would 
have a very great outcry from the people subject to the 
ballot that those who were better off, the superior 
working classes, and so on, who went into the Volunteers, 
were not subject to the same conditions as they were ?— 
The great thing about the Swiss system is that the man 
who does not serve has to pay a military tax ; there must be 
a certain number of people who do not serve and who get 
leave, but the man who gets leave has to pay a military 
tax for the year he geta leave, and it is extraordinarily 
effective. 

7879. But all are equally liable in the first instance ?— 
Yes. 

7880. There may be exemptions for special reasons and 
then, as you say, they pay a tax !—Yes, there is an 
effective training to begin with and then they make it as 
light and easy as they can. 

7881. I may take it as between the two systems you are 
clear that a system of the nature of the Swiss system is on 
the whole preferable ?—Yes, I am clear that is the better 
system and hits all classes of the community with the 
least burden. 

7882. I do not want to tie you in any way to any details ; 
I merely speak very generally ?—I only speak quite 
generally. 

7883. There is only one other thing I should like to ask 
you about: the conditions for different Volunteer corps of 
course vary enormously ?—Enormously. 

7884. As to numbers, efficiency, and officers, and soon? 
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7885. You mentioned that you thought your corps 
would be ready in a satisfactory condition to take the field 
if it were got together for a month 1—Yes. 


7886. Can you give me any idea what proportion of the 
Volunteers are in a similar position _—To that I should say 
about 60 to 70 per cent. would be in that condition. 


7887. That is covering officers and everything ?—The 
officers are the weak point. 


7888. And you think in a month the Volunteer force 
would be able to make good its deficit of officers and to 
train them enough and improve the training of those who 
are not sufficiently trained at present ?—Of course three 
months, as has been suggested by one honourable member, 
would be better, but it could be done in one month. 


7889. Even three months is a short time ?—A very short 
time ; but it is marvellous how much can be done in a very 
short time with men of intelligence whose hearts are in the 
right place and working the whole day long with only just 
sufficient recreation to keep them alive—working as a 
German recruit would have to work. 


7890. They take a year to train an officer ?—Yes, they 
work the whole day long ; there are not merely morning 
parades, but they are working absolutely the whole day 
long. 

7891. I want to get at your opinion ?—My opinion is 
that from 60 to 70 per cent. would be fit, and of course the 
Commanding Officers would be allowed full latitude to 
change their men; when you see a man who is a waster, 
there is no use wasting time on him and you should get rid 
of him at once, and you would have a large number willing 
and able to come in. You would have to get them from 
other regiments very largely, and many officers would no 
doubt have to be changed. 

7892. Supposing you only had a fortnight’s notice, what 
would your opinion then be? I will assume that the 
Regular forces have for some reason or another been taken 
out of England to reinforce India, or whatever it may be, and 
that war comes upon us as a surprise, it would be not an un- 
natural thing for anybody wanting to attack us to choose 
such a moment ?—You could have a field army, I am 
perfectly certain, within a fortnight, of 100,000 provided the 
cadres of officers and the cadres of the staff had been all 
organised and settled beforehand. If it all came suddenly, 
as the rush in the black week of December, 1899, came, 
without cadres, with nothing ready, with divisions and 
brigades unorganised, that would be a very ditferent thing. 
If the organisation was there then you would have 
100,000 without the slightest difficulty in a fortnight. 

7893. Yes, but that would depend on your being able 
to supply the officers that were required ?—Yes. 


7894. Both for the higher commands and for the com- 
pany officers —Yes, that would require very careful 
settlement beforehand ; men can always be got, but the 
officers are always a difficulty. 

7895. The main point is more a question of the officers 
than of the men ?—Yes, and of the organisation before- 
hand ; have everything ready and the men will be forth- 
coming, and the men will be ready. 

7896. (Sir Ralph Knox.) And efficient ?—And efficient 
—a very large proportion. 

7897. You exclude recruits, of course ?—Sir Coleridge 
Grove will correct me if Iam wrong, but the average for 
every regular regiment that has to go abroad is that 25 per 
cent. has to be left behind for physical and other reasons. 


7898. (Colonel Satterthwatte.) You gave us the number 
of resignations in 1902 and 1903: could you give me the 
number of recruits who joined in these two years ?—In 
1902, 210 recruits and in 1903, 140; that compared with 
645 in 1900. I have the whole statement here if you 
would care to have it. 


7899. I think what you have said answers my question 
quite well. You find not only that at the present time in 
your particular regiment resignations are coming in very 
freely, but you have difficulty in getting suitable recruits ? 
—Great difficulty ; we must not look too much at them ; 
we have very great difficulty indeed. 


7900. I take it that with you the difficulty is such that an 
increase in money payment would have very little effect ; 
it would be just as difficult for you to get your men on to the 
range four times a year if they were paid at Yeomanry rates 
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as it is at the present time ?—It is a question of their civil 
employment ; if my secretary kept on coming to me when- 
ever he saw a fine day to know if he might go to the range I 
could not let him go—I want a secretary, and I cannot 
employ somebody who wants to go away on the after- 
noon I want him—and in the case of a bank manager or 
the head of an office who is very much harassed indeed, the 
junior would not have access to him to ask the necessary 
leave ; besides the man who constantly asks for leave is 
given a mental bad mark: ‘‘ Here is a man who is con- 
stantly wanting to go away ; I do not care for his shooting, 
and how do I know whether he goes to shooting or not.” 


7901. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Would that be overcome by 
the Swiss system ?—Very largely. I do not think the 
musketry in the Swiss system is so satisfactory as popular 
belief encourages one to think ; but of course they have no 
difficulty in getting butte, because every hill in Switzerland 
is a natural butt, there is no ‘“‘ beyond the range,” in the 
firing zone, nobody walks about behind the mountain. 

7902. But I meant as to their getting away from their 
employment ?—Well, it is made very much more easy 
altogether in Switzerland, as everybody is in the same case ; 
the master has to go just as much as the man, but it is made 
very much more easy, and they do it rather in the way of 
encouragement of musketry than as compulsory musketry. 


7903. I do not speak of the musketry only, but of the 
training ?—The training is very much easier. 

7904. Does it not interfere with the people’s employ- 
ment ?—I do not think it does at all; as far as I can see, 
and as far as I can gather from Swiss officers, it interferes to 
an inappreciable extent. 


7905. But there are such things as banks in Switzer- 
land ?—I suppose there are. 


7906. How do they deal with their bank clerks ?—They 
do not have these afternoons that we have; they go out 
continuously for a fortnight every other year for eight 
years, and they are at it for the fortnight. but there is 
very little more for the whole year. That is after the 
first training. The first training is a much more thorough 
training than our recruit training. 

7907. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) On the other hand, I believe 
a large amount of the Swiss musketry is done in the men’s 
own time ?—Yes, but more by encouragement of shooting 
rather than compulsory shooting. It is very difficult 
indeed with us; there are very few days when men can 
count on the weather: when you get down to Bisley it is 
probably dark or pouring with rain or the ranges are 
crowded, and the man says, “I got leave with difficulty, 
arrived at the range, and found such a crowd that I could 
not fire,” then the Regulations provide that a recruit is not 
to fire more than two practices—“ the recruit is not to fire 
more than fourteen rounds in a day,” and he has seventy 
rounds to fire. The trained Volunteer has seventy rounds 
to fire in three different parts, and in paragraph 4 (3) of 
the Regulations, men who do not obtain eighty points in 
part I, are supposed to go and fire again. This, of course, is 
quite impracticable. 


7908. But that is optional again for next year, 1904-5? 
—I did not know that: it is these incessantly changing 
Regulations which are always hanging like a sword over our 
heads, which makes us never know where we are. It is 
interfering very much with the recruiting. The men who 
are leaving say, “We did not know what we rendered our- 
selves liable for.” We never let them off the fine unless 
there is great sickness or distress at home, or they 
emigrate and we cannot get them. 


7909. You want a settled policy under which if you 
enrol a man for five years you should be reasonably 
certain at the end of that five years that he would be 
serving under much the same conditions as when he 
entered ?—Yes. 


7910. As to the time of your annual training and camp, 
is that settled early enough for you in the year? When 
was it settled for you last year ?)—Last year was very 
much better than before, but otherwise we never know 
whether they are going and whether they are not; and 
T am afraid it will be very bad indeed for my own regiment 
in future, because we were to have gone for a fortnight 
in August, and at the last moment, within the last three 
days, we found that every effort to get the remaining fifty 
men necessary was futile,and therefore all the arrangements 
which individuals had made to get away from their offices 
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for a fortnight were nil, and they were thrown 
on their own resources, and that has upset them 
very much indeed. Of course, I made my contracts 
necessarily for the fortnight and the contractor said, “I 
am not going to let you off, we do not care whether you 
have the men or not, you made the contract and you 
must pay,” although one or two gave me an extra 5 per 
cent. discount. 

7911. Generally speaking, do you think that if you 
knew on the Ist January of each year the time of your 
annual training that would be sufficient, or would you 
wish to know it earlier ?—If we knew it on the Ist of 
January that would be an enormous improvement. 

7912. That would be sufficient time for your clerks to 
make their arrangements ?—The Ist January would be 
ample. 

7913. If you had ample notice like that do you not 
think you would get a great many of your men to stay 
for the fortnight ?—I think you might, but I am afraid 
the great difficulty is the clerk. 

7914. He gets a fortnight’s holiday 1—Yes, but not 
the same fortnight, and you are faced with all sorts of 
difficulties ; the law vacation does not begin until I think 
the 9th August, or some day after the Bank holiday, 
which upsets everything, and there are a great many 
law clerks who cannot go away, then Stock Exchange 
settling days are alays coming at the wrong moment. 

7915. As to the training grounds for your company 
trainings, I think you say that your captains take your 
companies out at the week ends !—Yes, most ot them. 

7916. That seems quite an admirable system, and I 
have no doubt they have a great deal of instruction in 
that way: how is it paid for—out of the officer’s own 
pocket or the regimental funds ?—Every man subscribes 
as a rule about 7s. 6d. for the week end, that has to be 
paid beforehand, and the Captain makes all his own 
arrangements about billets, Church, and everything of 
that sort. I do not interfere at all. 

7917. That is the way in which you get over the diffi- 
culty of training a town battalion in field work ?—Yes. 


7918. I imagine that an extra grant to help you to 


cover those expenses would be a great assistance ?— 


Enormous, it is very hard on the man, as 7s. 6d. is a good 
deal of money to have to pay, and I am afraid it costs the 
officer a good deal, but one does not inquire too closely. 

7919. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Your battalion is 
in the field army is it not ?—It was, but it is not now, 
because I was 50 men short ; being in the field army was 
entirely dependent on whether the regiment were able 
to obtain a certain number of men in a given fortnight, 
—an absurd test of efficiency, and therefore three days 
before I withdrew it. 

7920. You have watched the Swiss training and you 
have seen the manceuvres ?—Yes. 

7921. Do you think your battalion is as good as a Swiss 
battalion 2? You do not think you want a month to be 
as good as a Swiss battalion —I do not think as a whole 
regiment it would be quite equal to a Swiss regiment 
at the very first. The deticiency of officers would be very 
serious. 

7922. Do you think if you have got an officer who is 
not up to the mark you can get him up to the mark by 
having him a month in camp ?—The advantage of it is 
great, but, as I said to Sir Coleridge Grove there 
must be full power to get rid of him. There are some 
men you can never train. 

7923. It seems to me that if au officer has been trained 
on right lines, if the knowledge he has got has been rightly 
acquired and his habits rightly formed, another month of 
sense practice will be an enormous improvement ?— 

es. 

7924. But if you have not rightly laid the basis of the 
elementary lessons, and you think you will mend him by 
putting him in camp or anywhere else for a month, you 
will only get a bad officer at the end of the month !— 
That is so, no doubt; nobody would pretend that every 
officer in the Army is a good officer, in the Guards or any- 
where else ; some men you can never make good officers. 

7925. Are you fairly satisfied at present with the system 
on which you instruct your officers ?—Yes, fairly well 
satisfied. ° 


7926. Your cause of dissatisfaction with the officers Colonel Sir 


then is not the method or the means at your disposal for 
their instruction and training, but the fact that owing to 
your not getting as many as you would like you are not 
able to pick as freely as you would wish and you get certain 
officers who are bad material ?—You put it very clearly. 
May I mention two points which I think of some importance 
The first is the abolition of the Easter training. We used 
to go from Thursday afternoon until the Monday night, 
which gave us the Friday, Saturday, Sunday and Monday, 
four days which were very valuable indeed, and when very 
nearly everybody could get away. We used to be able 
to get away 80 per cent. of the corps and the abolition of 
that has been very serious, and we have never been able 
to get so many men as at Easter. Of course the time of 
year is bad, but the corps gets somewhere where it is not 
hampered with a large brigade, and a great deal of very 
useful work is put in in these four days, and I think it is a 
great pity that that was abolished. 

7927. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Did you ever try to keep 
them for a week at that time ?—Yes, but having been away 
from the Thursday they must go back on the Tuesday ; it 
is quite impossible for houses of business to do otherwise, 
because on Tuesday and Wednesday there is great pressure 
of work. 

7928. You tried it one year ?—We tried it, and we got 
only about 100—about one-eighth—to stoy for the extra 
two days. 

7929. If you got the Easter time conceled to you again 
and ample notice were given of it, do ycv think then you 
would get them for a longer period ?—I do not think the 
employer could spare them. 

7930. Would not the bank clerk be able to arrange for 
his holiday at that time rather than late: in the year ?— 
Possibly, but of course it is a bad time of year. 

7931. You have to go into barracks ?—Yes, you could 
not go under canvas at that time of year. 

7932. 1 should think your battalion and those situated 
like you require special treatment in that matter ?—Yes, 
I think they do. 

7933. They do not require to be tarred with the same 
brush as men drawn from the artisan classes ?—They 
are quite different; the conditions of their employment 
are entirely different. There is another point I am very 
anxious to putin. I would like to put in a letter I received 
from the officer commanding my mounted infantry, which 
e xplains most clearly with regard to the mounted infantry.* 
We are in great trouble about that at the present moment ; 
the conditions have been vaned again; the £4 grant 
terminated on the 31st October. and has been reduced 
to £2, and the cycle grant has been reduced from £2 to £1. 
The uncertainty as regards these grants puts us in very 
considerable difficulty, and we do not know where we are 
with 160 mounted infantry which were inspected by General 
Baden-Powell and thought very fair indeed, and they are 
very keen, they are very strong and getting a great deal 
of recruits, but we do not know where we are about money. 
They have been a great source of loss; at camp we lost 
£70, and £60 in travelling and £100 in messing ; we were 
£240 out of pocket for the week's camp. Of that, £60 is 
mounted infantry; the travelling allowance of the 
mounted infantry was only £68, and the expenses were 
£90 for travelling ; the horse hire cost us £236, and the 
Government only allowed £190. 

7934. Even under the £4 grant ?—Yes, and if it is 
suspended we do not know where we shall be. We must 
disband them. 

7935. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) May I ask, are the men for 
your mounted infantry of a different class from the 
Imperial Yeomanry ?—No, they are much the same 
class, if anything rather superior in intelligence, 
equitation and horse mastership. 

7936. Are they men who if they did not belong to your 
Mounted Infantry would probably join the Imperial 
Yeomanry ?—No, I do not think they would; I think 
when the period of the first engagement of the Imperial 
Yeomanry is over you will find a great exodus from the 
Imperial Yeomanry, because many of my men left the 
Mounted Infantry to go to the Yeomanry and they are all 
coming away, so [ am told. I think you can very easily 
see why ; if you look at to-day’s paper, for instance, there 
is a case where a house physician at a hospital was appre- 
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hended for not going to training, ana there have been 
several cases of that sort, and every case will lose many 
men to the Imperial Yeomanry. 

7937. You think it desirable that Mounted Infantry 
should be kept up as a distinct force from the Yeomanry 
and attached to regiments of infantry ?—Yes, I think 
it very desirable, as they attract men to the Volunteers. 
I was at Cambridge yesterday, and their establishment 
of Mounted Infantry has increased the strength of the 
battalion very much as Englishmen are so tond of any- 
thing to do with a horse that it occasionally attracts 
men to the force, and besides they are very efficient in 
themselves. 


7938. Apart from the attraction to join the Volunteers, 
is it a useful organisation as combined with an Infantry 
battalion, in your opinion ?—I think it extremely valuable, 
especially, with the great want of mounted men which 
has been discovered. I will hand in the letter I have 
referred to which explains the thing clearly; it is very 
complicated (handing in the same). 


7939. (Chairman.) Are there any other points 
you would like to develop?— There is nothing 
except one point upon which the Volunteer force feels 
very strongly indeed, and that is its representation at the 
War Office; the Imperial Yeomanry is represented by 
four or five officers and our 250,000 men are represented 
by no one. 


7940. That is one of the points which others have already 
spoken to ?—That is a very serious point. 

7941. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) You think there should 
‘be at the War Office somebody who is more intimate with 
the working and nature of a Volunteer battalion than 
they have at present ?—I think there ought to be one for 
arban corps and one for rural corps, as the conditions are 
-quite different. 

7942. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) What sort of officer would 
such a man be ?—It is extremely difficult to say. I 
think he would be a sort of Deputy Adjutant General. 
The Inspector General of Auxiliary Forces ought really to 
be the Inspector General of Auxiliary Forces, which he is 
not now; he is a subordinate of the Adjutant General 


-entirely. 


7943. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Would you separate him 
from that department ?_—That isa very big question 
indeed ; but one knows perfectly well that the 
Inspector General of Auxiliary Forces is only a 
subordinate officer at the present time to the Adjutant 
General,and by no means do all things go through the 
Inspector General; for instance, to tnese new Regula- 
tions, it has been recorded repeatedly that he knew 
nothing about them. 


7944. (Chairman.) Did I understand you to say that 
the Imperial Yeomanry were represented at the War 
Office by four officers ?—There is Lord Chesham, and I 
think he has two staff officers, all Yeomen; Colonel 
Lucas has now left, but there is Colonel Le Roy-Lewis, 
and that is four. irrespective of Colonel Bromley-Daven- 
port, the New Financial Secretary, and the late Secretary 
of State for War, Mr. Brodrick. 


7945. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) I suppose you would 
not consider that the representation of the Volunteers at 
the War Office was effected by having Militia officers 
there ?—Oh dear, no. Militia officers know nothing about 
Volunteers. 


7946. Do you want to have a separate Inspector General 
for Volunteers, or do you want him to be the same man 
who looks after the Militia ?—I think he ought to be a 
separate man; he would have ample to do, and they 
should have another for the Militia ; you do not want them 
to have large salaries although they must be paid some- 
thing. The Militia evidently wants a great deal more 
looking after if it is to be a real force. 


7947. I want to have the Volunteer opinion all right ?— 
I think the Volunteer Force of 250,000 men, or whatever 
it is, is entitled to direct representation on the headquarters’ 
staff of the Army. 


7948. You would like to have an Inspector General of 
Volunteers 1—Yes. 
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7949. A person chosen for special knowledge of the 
Volunteers ?—Yes, and Sir Coleridge Grove will forgive 
me saying that during the last twenty years frequently 
Regulations have been issued which were quite inapplic- 
able and quite impossible to carry out ; one has had to go 
to the War Office and say with all becoming humility 
and respect, ‘“ This is impossible, we are willing to carry 
out anything that can be done, but it cannot be done for 
such and such reasons ”—all that weakens authority very 
much indeed. 


7950. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Do you mean a general officer 
of the Army who has had experience of the Volunteers 
should be selected, or that a Commanding Officer of Volun- 
teers should be made the Inspector General of Volun- 
teers ?—That would be very difficult to lay down any 
hard-and-fast rule about ; you must have a man whose 
sympathy is with the Volunteers, and the general officer 
with the experience of the Volunteers would probably have 
been an Adjutant, and I am sorry to say that these rules 
which have done so much harm were mainly dictated by 
an ex Adjutant. 


7951. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) There is one thing I should 
like to ask you: so long as our force is highly heterogeneous, 
that is to say, so long as you have Regulars, Militia, Yeo- 
manry, and Volunteers, and so on, there may be very strong 
reasons for all these different branches having their 
special representatives, but I presume you would 
theoretically prefer a system in which all that great variety 
of conditions did not exist—I am still referring to the Swiss 
system ?—Infinitely ; there can be no question about that. 
I know a great many think it would be much better if the 
Volunteers were divorced altogether from the Army, and 
I have no doubt they would be very zealous in everything, 
as they were in 1859, but I think that is a very undesirable 
system, and the more you can make the Volunteers and 
the Militia, and the more they are treated as, an essential 
part of the Army itself, the more desirable it is. I have, 
for instance, always opposed ‘‘ The Army, Navy, and 
Auxiliary Forces,” as a toast; I think you ought never 
to separate them in thought, word or deed if you 
can possibly avoid it. 

7952. Efforts should be in the direction of unification ?— 
Yes, there can be no question about that; of course, if 
there was unification that would bring a Volunteer 
representative on to the headquarters’ staff no doubt. 


7953. If you unified sufficiently there would be no dis- 
tinction ?—That is so. 


7954. Except that some might be for home defence and 
some for foreign service ?—Yes. 


7955. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Surely some of the best Volun- 
teer officers could not take an appointment at £800 a 
year ?—The choice might be somewhat limited, and 
I would not have it held by one man for too long. In the 
case of the Swiss they manage their manceuvres themselves 
entirely ; the general staff, the divisional staffs, and the 
brigade staffs are all Militia really, and it is extraordinary 
how they work it. There are only 200 officers in 
Switzerland in regular employ, and that is all the more 
remarkable, because Switzerland is a country which will not 
have seven days’ notice even, surrounded as it is by great 
armies, who have only to step over the frontier. I 
would urge very strongly upon the Commission that 
there is a very serious crisis at the present time both as to 
officers and men, and I am afraid, unless something is done 
very quickly, the force will disappear. 


7956. (Chairman.) Would your feeling be to have it 
put back to what it was three years ago, or would you say, 
in view of the lessons we have learned recently, that we 
must have a more efficient and more far-reaching system 
altogether 1—If we are relying entirely on a voluntary 
system my view is that we ought to get all the men we 
possibly can, even if it is only for a superficial training, and 
have no Regulations which discourage men from joining 
and remaining. By premiums we should encourage 
greater efficiency, but I honestly think that some national 
system of defence is absolutely necessary; and that it 
should not be confined to a very small body, as it is at the 
present moment, in comparison with the population. 
This is very unsatisfactory indeed, and would not stand 
any serious national danger. 
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TWENTIETH DAY. 


Thursday, 5th Norember, 1903. 


PRESENT. 


Major-General Sir Corerincr Grove, K.C.B. (in the Chair). 


His Grace The Duke of Ricomonp and Gorpov, C.B. 
Lieut.-General The Lord GRenreE.t. G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 


LL.D. 
Lieut.-Colonel E. H. LLEwE.iyn, M.P. 


Colonel E. Sattertawatre, V.D, 
Colonel J. A. Datmanoy, V.D. os 
Spenser WILKINSON, Esq. 


H. W. W. McAnatry, Esq. (Secretary, 


Colonel J. O. QuizK, C.B., D.S.O., called ; and Examined. 


7957. (Chairman.) You command the 41st Regimental 


District ?—Yes. 
. 7958. And also the Welsh Volunteer Infantry Bri- 
gade 1—Yes. 

7959. You also represent the South Wales and Mon- 
mouth Tactical Society 1—Yes. 

7960. You have been good enough to give us a summary 
of points.* It appears that there has been a very consider- 
able falling off recently in the strength of the Volun- 
teers ?—Yes, amongst the junior ranks of the Officers 
and Rank and File. 

7961. I see it is put down here that there has been a 
decrease in strength in 75 per cent. of the unite ?—I beg 
your pardon, sir. Ofcourse, yes—the strength below the 
establishment would be, say, 30 per cent. 

7962. I presume they are always below the estab- 
lishment, are they not ?—Of course, they are always a 
little ; I think four years ago they were pretty well up to 


their strength. 
7963. But recently there has been a falling off —Yes, 


in the last two years. 

7964. To what do you attribute that ?—At first they 
were frightened at the new regulations that came in; they 
got a bit frightened about this camp attendance. 

7965. What are the difficulties that prevent the men 
from being able to give the required camp attendance ? 
Is it a difficulty on their own part, or is it a difficulty with 
their employment ?—I think it is a combination of both ; 
you cannot expect an employer to let all his men go, with 
the best of intentions. Take the brewers, they are very 
good ; they always employ old soldiers, a lot of them, and 
their men will be Volunteers; there is a Colonel Gaskell 
there, and he and his four sons are in one regiment, but he 
cannot let all his men go at one time, and hence the 
necessity for these provisional camps, or what would be 
better still, a standing camp. 

7966. It has been represented to us that if the attend- 
ance were not compulsory, probably men would go as much 
as they do now ; but that they are afraid of binding them- 
selves to do it—that is to say, they may not be able to give 
the compulsory attendance, and thereby may not become 
efficient, and will become liable to the fine which follows. 
Do you share in that view that if the attendance were not 
compulsory we should get practically as many men into 
camp as we do under compulsory attendance ?—Yes, I do. 

7967. What is your view as regards inducements— 
increased pay, or camp allowance, or anything of that 
sort ?—Dealing first with the men, you mean what are we 
to do to get them up to strength ? 

7968. What are we to do to get them out to camp ?— 
We must fall back upon what you did in 1900—give them 
the Army pay, field allowance, and a separation allowance 
—you must do that. I do not know what else we could 
do for the men unless you exempt them from jury service 


ro 
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7969. I see one recommendation of the South Wales 
Tactical Society is that the camps should be held at attrac- 
tive places, but how about the military training ?—They 
mean the difference between Salisbury Plain and Aldershot; 
if you put them in the middle of Salisburf Plain, ten miles 
away from anywhere, the decent Volunteer at night time 
has nothing to do but sit in the canteen all night. If you 
put him at Aldershot he would go to a music hall or some- 
thing of that sort, and he would be quite happy ; that is the 
only meaning of that. In fact they are opposed to these 
camps at seaside places in their own neighbourhood, 
because their families, the women and children, come 
bothering them, and it costs them money. 

7970. As regards the capitation allowance, do you think 
at the present time it is sufficient, or are you in favour of 
ita being increased ?—In some of those questions of course 
a good many of the answers of the Tactical Society I do 
not agree with ; but that is only expressing their opinion, 
taking them asa body. Their answer there I do agree 
with ; my idea is that the capitation allowance is ample 
if you did relieve them of the cost of one or two things like 
drill halls and rifle ranges. 

7971. Are you in favour of the allowance being as it is 
now ?—TI would leave it as it is if you are going to relieve 
them of the expense of drill halls and rifle ranges. 

7972. You would not have anything in the way of a 
general battalion allowance, as I would call it ?—No; I 
think the 35s. is quite enough if you relieve them of those 
expenses of drill halls and rifle ranges. 

7973. Now I come to the question of the officers, which 
of course is @ very serious one: I have not looked it up, 
but I have no doubt the corps in South Wales like other 
corps are not up to their establishment of officers ?— 
That is so, especially in the junior ranks, 

7974. To what do you attribute the deficiency ?—I 
should put it down to expense first; for a young fellow 
joins just at the time he is going up for examinations 
to become a solicitor, or something or other, and there 
is the stagnation of promotion in the senior ranks. 
I should call those the two principal reasons, In some 
places the officer of proper social standing does not exist, but 
that need not ke considered. Expense is the all-important 
thing; it would be an improvement if you increased the 
allowance that is given for the initial uniform outfit from 

20 to £30, and gave him £20 in advance as soon as he 
joins, instead of £10 as the rule is now, and altered the 
conditions for the recovery of the money a little—that is 
to say, at present you see if a lad does not pass to get the 
“P.S” he forfeits this £20, and the regiment loses it, 
He is only given two years to do.it in, because a lad joins, 
gencrally, in the summer time, at a time when the Com- 
manding Officers begin to bustle up, because there will be an 
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inspection at Salisbury Plain or Aldershot, or somewhere in 
a month or two, and the boy joins in June or July, and is 
inspected probably the following month; he will be inspected 
again the following year, and within a year he is expected 
between the two trainings to pass for his promotion, and if 
he does not the £20 is lost. I would give him an extra year, 
because it does not suit him always to be reading fora 
military examination. He has nota fair chance, soI would 
give him a longer time. because he is a young fellow making 
his own way in the world. A lad may have a fancy for mus- 
ketry, and if he went to Hythe and got his certificate there 
I would count that also as a pass just the same. 


7975. If the officers came in with their outfit allofance 
and initial expenses paid, do you think they would be likely 
to stop ? Do you not think there would be a danger that 
they might go after a short time ?—No, I do not think so ; 
as long as you get rid of the stagnation of promotion by 
getting rid of these useless fellows up at the top ; it is a 
ridiculous thing to see these captains of fifteen and even 
twenty years’ standing, who know nothing and will do 
nothing, and they will not let the subalterns do anything ; 
they dishearten any lad. I should make some rule to 
compel these captains to pass for field rank, say within 
five or six years of being promoted to captain, or kick them 
out, and I would make a major pass in five or six years for 
command. A major is in a comical position, because he 
can spend fifty-one weeks in a year and never go to a single 
drill of any sort or description, and then he will go to Salis- 
bury Plain and take command of a half battalion, or 
battalion, and try to instruct them. It is a very comical 
thing ; in the one week he is supposed to give the finishing 
touch, and in the other fifty-one weeks he has done nothing. 
Get rid of the useless fellows as far as possible, and your 
promotion will run ; you will often be tied down to an old 
useless man, because as in my part of the world he may be 
the manager ofa colliery, which supplies the whole company 
or the two companies, and I have got to keep him, and put 
up with it, or he finances the thing; but those are the 
exceptions. 


7976. That illustrates very well the peculiar con- 
ditions under which the Volunteer Force has to work ? 
—Yes, I have a commanding officer now who came back 
saying, ‘‘ I will come back and finance you, but I will not 
do any work ” and he certainly does not. 


7977. You would get rid of the old and inefficient 
officers by what process ?—By a good practical examina- 
tion. 


7978. You do not advocate any age retirement beyond 
that at present laid down ?—Oh, no ; examinations would 
doit. Isee the Tactical Society talks of officers being made 
J.P.’s, given the power of swearing in recruits, and other 
privileges ; some of the members say that. as they are a 
national insurance against danger, they ought not to pay 
Army and Navy taxation, or they should be partially let off 
taxation, or something of that sort. If you give them all 
these inducements you will never get rid of these useless 
fellows at the top ; it is just like the medal, which does more 
harm than good as administered, and instead of being given 
as intended by the Government to first-class men, it goes 
to every man in the Volunteers after a certain number of 
years’ service, however great a fraud he may be as a soldier. 


7979. I should like to ask you a few questions as to the 
Volunteers who come under your notice—the Volunteers 
you are acquainted with. What do you think is their 
condition as regards preparedness to take the field. 
Supposing the Volunteers were suddenly called upon to 
take the field in defence of the country, do you think all of 
them, or a large proportion of them, or a lesser proportion, 
or how many are ready for that, taking them as they stand 
now ?—To go straight out now and be put on outpost, 
none of them. 


7980. I take it that they might have to go out in about 
three days ?—You are not to give me a month or two ina 
camp to be knocking them about, and try to put some 
polish on them ? they have to go at once ? 

7981. Say you were given a fortnight, how many do 
you think would be ready ?—We have all these thousands 
of Volunteers in England, who have already been to the 
War and back again, you do not mean to count them, 
because they are trained men. I could produce somewhere 
about four hundred in my Brigade that have been in South 
Africa, but you do not mean to count them ? 


7982. There is reason to believe that a good many of 
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those men are leaving. I would sooner take the Volunteers 
on the average as they were before the war, or when they 
have lost these specially trained men. Take them on 
their general training as Volunteers, and not on their 
special training in South Africa ?—It depends on the 
nature of the country they are going to; is it to bea 
difficult country to reconnoitre or an easy one—is it to be 
in the desert up the Nile, where you and I were together, 
where you can see for miles or is it to be a close country ? 


7983. How long would you yourself like to have the 
Volunteers out for training before you would consider they 
were fairly fit to meet a European enemy ?—In two or 
three months they would be up to the present standard of 
the Regulars, and we are not at all satisified whether that 
standard is good or bad yet. 


7984. Taking the officers as they are now ?—I was 
not thinking very much of the officers now. 


7985. I was talking of the force as a whole ?—The 
officers and non-commissioned officers are the weakness 
of the Force altogether. 


7986. I want to take the Force as a whole. Just to 
put a case. Supposing we have reason to fear that we shall 
be attacked at some future date by a European Power, and 
that we called upon the Volunteers as they stand, how long 
do you think it would be before we could reasonably rely 
with confidence upon them as equal to meet foreign troops, 
in the proportion of three to two, say ?—I would give them 
three months of good hard work. 


7987. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Where is your brigade 
allotted on mobilisation ?—It is split up into different 
defence columns ; for instance part of it belongs to the 
Swansea Defences, part to the Severn Defences at Pem- 
broke Dock, and the remainder is allotted to the Cardiff 
and Barry Docks Defences. 


7988. And their duties there are mostly outpost duties, 
are they ’—Yes. 

7989. Are they garrison duties or watching duties !— 
Of course they have their watching posts all out ; if you 
take my own I have different stations along the coast, and 
I am in communication with the Coast Guard and all these 
people and then you have your main body at Swanses, or 
some handy place, where you send for reinforcements. 


7990. For those duties are they fit now ?—Yes, I think 
80. 


7991. That is to say for garrison duties ?—Yes. 


7992. And for the necessary watching and outpost 
duties connected with that ?—Yes, because they have got 
it all down in black and white, and they have been prac- 
tised at it so that they must be fit. 


7993, Although they are not fit to go into the field as part 
of a mobile army, you think even at the present minute 
they are fit for that less exacting military work ?—Yes, 
but you sce. after all, what have they got to oppose ? only 
raiding parties ? What is to happen ? Only the enemy's 
raiding party wanting to destroy the docks at Barry, 
Cardiff, Swansea, or Newport. That is all they could do. 
They come and they go—they blow in the gates, and down 
comes the water, and all the ships in the dock have 
their backs broken. If you are to land a large number 
of men and fight it out and maneuvre, then we come to 
the position I described to Sir Coleridge. 

7994. I gather from what you said in answer to the 
Chairman that you are not satisfied with the class of officers 
that you get ?—Yes, I am satisfied with the class certainly. 


7995. But not as to the amount of professional training? 
—Nothing like enough; you must increase the time in 
camp from seven to fourteen days, and increase the number 
of these misnamed drills. If the man qualifies in the first 
two years he has only todo ten drills in the subsequent 
years, but he ought to do fifteen or twenty, and he 
ought to go out for field training and mancuvre 
work as the drill-hall day is gone by. 

7996. You mean that, assuming the continuance of the 
voluntary system, he must be paid for the half holidays he 
devotes to musketry and field training ?—Certainly. 


7997. Something on the lines of the Submarine Miners? 
—That is the sore point; a Submarine Miner is 3 very 
well paid man—and so is the Yeoman. 


7998. As far as the officers of your Society are concerned, 
they have suggested that there should be some system of 
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focal lectures ?—That is twaddle; it is only talk. The 
Volunteer officer loves to propound schemes of instruction 
for everyone but himeelf. For instance, if you start a 
‘course of lectures, what happens ? At the first, excuses 
from many for non-attendance will be sent and half-a- 
dozen will come ; at the second neither excuses nor officers 
will turn up. Ask any Adjutant: Do you lecture your 
non-commissioned officers and officers during the winter, 
and it always comes to the same thing ; he starts, and a 
certain number attend on the first day, and the second day 
not one, and he chucks it. Whether the Adjutant belongs 
to the Infantry or the Artillery it is just the same. 


7999. And you do not think that could be better de- 
veloped ?—There are lots of lectures, if they would only 


attend. 

8000. The officers have to pass, at a school or with a 
fine regiment or depét, certain tests to get this outfit 
allowance, which latter you think should be inreased ? 


—Yes. 
8001. And before they go to a school, line regiment or 
depét, they have to be certified as «+: well acquainted with 
the elementary parts of drill and musketry ” 1—Yes. 
8002. But if they were attached to the depét to get 
this elementary instruction before going up to qualify for 
the outfit allowance, they would get no pay or allowances ? 
—No. 
8003. This would replace the forty recruits’ drill and 
recrujts’ musketry now performed with their own bat- 
talions, and would be better training 1—Yes. 


8004. How do the majority of the young officers pass ? 
are they attached to a depét or are they attached to 
regiments, or do they go to school in London ?—They go 
to a school in London. 

8005. Is there no difficulty about admission ?—Oh, yes, 
that is a great drawback; the application goes in, and 
goes through various channels; then by the time 
the people in London have made up their mind that 
they can have the young fellow weeks have gone by, and by 
that time he has to do something in civil life, and he says, 


“* Tcannot go.” 

8006. That is in process of alteration, I may tell you, but 
apart from that would it assist in the education of the 
officers in your district if a school were established some- 
where in the neighbourhood, say, at Cardiff or at Bristol ? 
—No, I think myself if as you tell me the officer will be 
paid, let them pass their recruits’ drill, the forty drills, 
with regulars. It would be far and away better; 
we would teach him with the other recruits and then let 
him pass. I should give him his pay if the officer command- 
ing certifies that he has been punctual and hard-working 
even if he did not pass. 


8007. As to the camp generally, how soon in advance do 
you settle the date of your camp ?—About Christmas time. 


8008. And you find that works well ?—Of course, it was 
always the same way ; you begin to settle and you do not 
get two fellows to agree ; one wants to go to one place and 
another to another, but the six months allows ample time. 


8009. I see one of the recommendations of the Society 
is that all ranks when in uniform should be subject to mili- 
tary law; do you agree with that ?—I say, yes. 

8010. As to ranges, one of the complaints of the Society 
is that the number of ranges is insufficient, and that they 
are too far away; have you any special difticulties with 
regard to that, or only such difticulties as are general all 
over the country ?—Yes, which you cannot overcome ; 
some regiments are very well off, and others are very badly 
off, but I do not see how they can be rectified, as the ground 
cannot be helped. Talking of that, I think that those that 
have to get into the train and go off, and then walk a mile 
or two to get to the range, should get train allowance. It 
has to come out of the regimental funds. os 

8011. They can get 6s. a man for the whole year to meet 
it ?—I have heard them grumbling; the Glamorgans have 
to go fourteen miles and they grumble. eb ads 


8012. Have any of your battalions done the new course 
yet ?—One attempted it, and it has been a fiasco. 


8013. On what grounds ?—He did not get through it, nor 
anything like it; the weather did it. The Adjutant was 


91. 


an ex-musketry instructor under me,so he was a keen 
fellow at musketry—in fact, I made him musketry in- 
atructor because he was keen and he attempted too much. 
The other three battalions did not attempt it, but he said 
he would have got through it if it had not been for the 
weather. I doubt ittas the order came too late. 

8014. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) You have been some 
time in this Cardiff district ?—Yes. 

8015. And you know the Volunteers there pretty well ?— 


I think I do. 
8016. Are you a member of this Tactical Society ?— 


Yes, I am president of it. 

8017. Do you think that Tactical Society is a good thing? 
—Oh, yes, it does a good deal of good ; for instance, we are 
having a war game next week—Cardiff v. Bristol—in fact, 
I just sent out the scheme before I came away and we carry 
it on throughout the winter. 

8018. Do you occasionally umpire in these war games ? 
—Oh, yes ; the officers of the garrison, the regulars, always 
attend ; I make the officers of the regulars attend ; in fact, 
I set the scheme to them too. 

8019. Do they take part in the same game ?!—They play 
in games sometimes against the Volunteers ; I always have 
a couple of matches of that sort in the winter. 


8020. Do you find the Volunteers keen on it ?—Yes, and 
the only thing is that the game is only played by a few and 
they write tip-top orders and play the game well, but I 
would like to say, “‘ My dear Jones, I don’t want to see you 
any more, let Robinson come on,” but Robinson will not 
come on. War games always develop into perhaps a dozen 
men that I ring the changes on all through the winter, 
not more. , 

8021. And the other men will not follow ?—No, you 
cannot get them; they will come to listen and watch 
the game and smoke their pipes, but will not take a part in 


the game. 
8022. But the dozen men learn something from it 1— 


Oh yes. 

8023. It improves their practical work ?—Yes, they 
learn to write orders; the only thing is that perhaps 
they are learning the work of generals, which they will 
never be. 

8024. Still if they are to be commanding officers it will 
be useful to them ?—Yes. 

8025. You were talking about Volunteer officers and 
expressing the opinion that they are the weak point of 
the whole thing ?—Yes, and the non-commissioned 
officers are worse. 

8026. Still I suppose if you had to put it right you 
would begin with the officers 1—Yes. 

8027. Taking the present conditions of the Volunteer 
service, that is to say, that the officers and men are got 
pretty much as they are now, no revolutionary thing, but 
supposing you had autocratic power to do anything you 
liked in the district, leaving the Volunteers the power to 
resign if they could not stand it, how would you set about 
mending the officers—getting them better ?—Of course 
we can only get them better by giving them more practical 
work, and you will only get them to do that by paying 
them, and you would have to pay such a lot that I do not 
know how you would manage it; the men could not 
afford to give up the time. 

8028. I am coming to that in a minute. You said 
that you did not think much of lectures, and that people 
would not come to them ?—Yes, they come; I said that 
I did not get the number of Volunteer officers for a war 


game that I would like. 

8029. But you were talking of lectures as well ?—That 
was lectures by Adjutants; you wero not speaking of 
tactical societies, were you? I think it makes a great 


difference. 
8030. No, I was asking about what you were referring 
to; you meant Adjutant’s lectures, and they do not come 


to those ?—No. 

8031. Would you not say that the reason was that 
nine Adjutants out of ten could not lecture ?—No. 

8032. Is not lecturing a business requiring special 
capacity ?—Yes, but the officer who cannot lecture on 
the subjects that a Volunteer officer in command of a 
company ought to know is not fit to hold his commission. 

oU 
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They attend the Tactical Society’s lectures because I am 
always there, and I make the officers of the regulars go, 80 
that they will always turn up. 


8033. You think those are useful ?—Yes. 
8034. That is a form of study is it mot ?—Yes. 


8035. They are encouraged to come, but they are not 
compelled ?—Yes. 


- 8036. And they do come ?—Yes. 


8037. Are the men you have referred to as not taking 
part not shy at taking part in a war game, and would they 
not take part if you locked the good men out and took the 
backward men by themselves? Is it not the fact that 
they are a little timid and that they might be encouraged 
to do it if you had time and opportunity ?—A certain 
number of them. 

8038. Would you let any officer take part in a war game? 
Would you not rather prefer that before sitting down to 
take part in a war game he should have gone through 
enough topography to be able to read a map and enough 
tactics to understand what it is about and how to writ 
his orders ?—Certainly. 

- 8039. I hold that very strongly. I donot know whether 
you know that an officer who is a famous umpire here in 
London, Colonel Londsdale Hale, wrote some years ago 
an article in the Nineteenth Century on the war game, in 
which he expressed the opinion that it did not matter a 
straw whether the officers who took part in the game 
could write an order or understood tactics, which seemed 
to me to be abolishing the whole business: you do not 
agree with that ?—He is talking nonsense ; I can hardly 
understand Lonsdale Hale saying that. 


8040. He did not use quite those words but he meant 
that. Iam still keeping to the point from which I started ; 
I-want to get at the method, if.there is one, by which you 
would improve the officers, assuming you have the material 
you have now got. We could all make magnificent officera 
if we got a number of angels for the job, but take the 
conditions you have now got, do you not find that a good 
many of your officers are willing to give a good many 
evenings in the year? A lot of them are zealous, are 
they not ?—What are you speaking of—lectures, or com- 
pulsory attendance at drill halls to make themselves 
efficient for the year. Do you mean voluntary attend- 
ance ? 


8041. It is all voluntary in a way: do you find that at 
a given headquarters of a battalion the officers are in 
the habit of being there one or two nights a week 1—Yes. 


8042. That is a good attendance, is it not, as that 
practically means about forty attendances a year ?—You 
put it at one or two a week and, of course, I am not right 
when I say they do attend: do you mean the same officer 
each time or ringing the changes? Take this question 
that must be altered, that is the compulsory attendance of 
one officer and four or five sergeants at a company drill 
for that company drill to count towards efficiency. 


8043. That is in my opinion a mistake in the form of 
drawing up the order; the idea is right but the words 
make it impossible 1—Yes, it is impossible. 


8044. I was a Volunteer officer many years ago, and 
when I was firat a Volunteer officer the headquarters was 
a sort of club for nothing but Volunteering ; there were 
no tactical societies in those days, but two or three nights 
in the week if you went in there all the other officers were 
there and they were always at it and were never doing 
anything else in their spare time. There was a certain 
amount of drilling but they chatted in the officer’s rooms, 
and it was all “shop,” all Volunteering. Of course there 
was a great deal of mutual instruction in that way ; there 
were no lectures in those days, but if a subaltern came in 
his captain would say: “ How are you getting on,” and 
he would see if he knew his drill book, which was every- 
thing in those days, and if you did not know it your 
captain would take charge of you on parade and see if 
you were doing it right, and that is how we were taught 
our business. It was a sort of regimental tradition to 
instruct any new officer who came, and I suppose that still 
exists: do you notice it ?—You are speaking of the head- 
quarters of a battalion where there are probably four, 
or five, or six companies, but it does not, of course, hold 
good for detachments where there are only one or two 
companies. 
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8045. I am only speaking of a consolidated battalion 1— 
Things have altered ; they all know enough drill to fight 
now but they do not know the work in the field ; in other 
words, they must get out on Saturday afternoons, and 
they must be paid for it if you are to get them out 80 as 
to make them practical soldiers. 


8046. If you had to give them that practical working 
in the field if you had the opportunity, would you rather 
first give them a little bit of war game and indoor in- 
struction to prepare for it so that they might know how 
to write orders 1—No, because you will find some people 
will never read a map all the days of their life although 
they may be clever in other ways. They cannot realise 
the nature of the country from e map but they will make 
tip top men in the field, and probably they are good men 
at riding across country and with a good eye for country. 
I have the case of an officer of a regiment just now in my 
mind who is a good man to hounds, and who in the days 
of drill knew absolutely nothing, but he is a capital fellow 
down on Salisbury Plain for field work, and I was quite 
astonished I have grave doubts if he could read a map, 
in fact [am certain he could not. 


8047. If you could get more practice in that do you 
think it would make your officers better 1—Yes, that is it 
—on Saturday afternoons or whatever the half-holiday is 


8048. Take them out on to varied ground and give 
them games ?—Yes. 


8049. With somebody competent to look after them !— 
Yes. 


8050. And you would like to go there yourself and 
criticise it afterwards ?—Yes. 

8051. Supposing they could do a certain amount of 
that beyond what they now do, do you think that would 
help to make an improvement ?—Yes, a great deal, 
because now they do not do a half-a-dozen in the year. 


8052, Are you satisfied with their hold over their men ? 
--They have a hold of course ; their hold is simply because 
they come from the same part and the men know them, 
and although a man may know his officer is perfectly use- 
less as an officer he knows that when he is down in the 
mine he is a tip-top manager, good at his job, and there- 
fore they respect him. _I really do not see how the rank 
and file can value an officer from his military qualifications 
if he has got none. 


8053. I suppose some of them have some military 
qualifications 1—Yes. 


8054. Do you find they are able to control their men ? 
—There are certain officers you could name as good as any 
in the regulars or up to the average of the regulars. 


8055. The reason I ask that is that we hear a good deal 
about Volunteers not having any discipline ; do you find 
that they have no discipline. Do you find any insub- 
ordination 1—No, I would not say that; I think the 
discipline is very fair, there is never any crime or anything 
when we are out at camp, and I know the Welsh miner is 
not a well-behaved fellow, having commanded a battalion 
of them. I daresay the late military secretary if he looked 
up the records would probably find that the crime of 
drunkenness would be greater amongst the miner class 
than the ordinary class. 


8056. Do you find that as Volunteers they are quite 
amenable ?—Yes, no trouble. 


8057. Then you do not agree with those who say that 
the Volunteer’s weak point is discipline ?—No, I do not; 
I think their discipline is very fair. 


8058. They only want a little more practice ?—That 
is all; I would have them mobilised and encamp them 
for a month, and they would go on improving each 
day. I think the discipline is good; they stick 
it out on field days, they march and march until their feet 
are sore, they will not give in and they finish their time, 
they behave themselves, and I see nothing in the way of 
want of discipline amongst the men during the time I have 
them out in camp under my command. 


8059. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) You are considerably 
short ; has your Society made any suggestion as to how 
to get the number made up which has been taken away 
by compulsory camp ?—Rank and file. 


8060. Yes ?—No, I do not think they have. 
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8061. Have they ever considered any form of compul- 
sion ?—No, they would not touch upon that. 

8062. Not even the enforcement of the Militia ballot 
to see what effect that would have !—They have talked 
it over ; I do not think they have given any opinion. 

8063. I see that they say in the paper you have handed 
in: “ Many of these officers think that the Militia ballot 
must be resorted to,” have you heard it discussed ?—Yes, 


T have. 

8064. What is youropinion ?—We must try to get men 
by all means ; it is all a matter of paying, and if you cannot 
got them by paying you will have to have some com- 
pulsory balloting. Personally, I think there ought to be 
some way of making a man serve his country either in 
the Militia or as a Volunteer. 

8065. I suppose you have no doubt that the ballot for 
the Militia would fill up the Volunteer ranks ?—That is 


80. 
8066. And you would be in a position to take the best 
men for the Volunteers ?—Yea. 

8067. Are you, personally, more in favour of universal 
service than enforcing the ballot ?—No. I do not see 
that it ia necessary to have universal service ; it is a big 
question outside my province, and we might all talk for 
hours on the subject, but I should think that no fellow 
should be made a Magistrate or a Deputy-Lieutenant or 
given any such appointment unless he had served his 
country in some shape or form. 

8068. Have you any suggestions as to improving the 
efficiency of the non-commissioned officers? We have 
been talking about officers, but I do not think we have 
touched on the question of non-commissioned officers 
yet ?—No, Ido not know, unleas we could induce them to 
go through some course, but it all comes to a matter of 
paying. 

8069. I suppose a certain amount of difficulty arises 
from the fact that the non-commissioned officers are in the 
same works with the rank and file and they do not like to 
exert their authority ?—That is quite sound certainly 
with the colliers; that is the one big point, the non- 
commissioned officer is really useless because the private 
will punch his head when he gets him down below. 


8070. Then there is no remedy for that at all !—No. 


8071. But that objection really will apply to any 
conscript force too, will it not ?—The non-commissioned 
officers and men would be taken from the same works and 
when their training was done they would be thrown 
together again in very different relations ? Yes, but you 
might arrange that your colliery should supply mine with 
non-commissioned officers and mine supply yours tt 
would be bound to apply to a certain extent. 

8072. Would not the only remedy be to have the wh. 'e 
of the non-commissioned officers on the Permanent Staff ? 
Would not that be the only practicable remedy ?—That 
would be a grand remedy, but it is a tremendously ex- 
pensive one. 

8073. But it would be the only remedy that would 
get over the difficulty ?—I do not see any other remedy ; 
I think you are sound there, but just realise what are you 
going tn do with these fellows all the year round? You 
will have to build new barracks and everything, so that 
it is a big ivb. 

8074. 1 see in No. 17 amongst the suggestions this 
item: “ Volunteer Staff at War Office,” what is the idea 
of that 1—'| hat is twaddle ; I see they have written that. 

8075. Do you know what their suggestions are ?—No; 
their suggestion there is that the Volunteers should be 
represented at the War Office; they are already repre- 


sented, 


8076. To what extent do they want the Volunteers 
to be represented 1—Their idea was to have some one 
there that they could go and talk to on all occasions when 
ever they felt inclined, making proposals and all that sort 
of thing. 

8077. Of course there is an Inspector General just now : 
do they want a person in a more independent position than 
that or what do they want ?—I do not think so; I think 


they did not know there was such a gentleman as the 


Inspector General on the Staff. 

8078. The next thing is “ further encouragement of gun 
practice and musketry ? "Yes, the standard is miserably 
low—useless. 

8079. And they want the standard raised ?—Yes. 
Then you must pay them ; it is a question of paying again ; 
if they go out on the range for four or five hours you must 
pay them. 

8080. And does it mean that you want more ammunition 
too 1—Yes. 

8081. They could quite well and usefully fire away more 
ammunition if they got it ?—Yes, I think they will go to 
their ranges right enough if they are paid, but if there is a 
big football match on any afternoon, for instance Black- 
heath v. Newport, they will say: ‘‘ No, Iam not going to 
lose my football match and spend the time on the range,” 
but if you paid them they would. 

8082. Apart from the question of paying they go on the 
range and they use more ammunition than they get !—Oh 


yes! 
8083. You said you thought a standing camp would 
be best: how would you allow attendance at standing 
camps—by battalions only ?—I would have a standing 
camp at a place like Aldershot—not at Salisbury—during 
the whole drill season and let the men of your regiment 
and of mine drift there as they feel inclined. 

8084. But you would only let them come there by 
battalions 1—No, how do you mean ? 

8085. You would insist on the whole regiment going at 
once ?—No, it is for the odds and ends ; take, for instance, 
the men belonging to the regiments of my brigade who did 
not go to Salisbury with me this year, let them go to the 
standing camp which would take the place of the pro- 
visional camp. I had two this year as an experiment. 
Have a standing camp at Aldershot for all the odds and 
ends of every corps with a proper staff and you would have 
a big number of men—that is my idea—and do away with 
these provisional battalions that you have had this last 


year. 
8086. (Chairman.) Only one question: you have not 
considered very much the effect that the enforcement of the 
ballot for the Militia might have on the Volunteers ?—No, 
T have not given special attention to it. 

8087. You are not in a position to say whether it would 
alter the spirit of the Volunteers because, of course, at the 
present time a man goes into the Volunteers purely as a 
Volunteer : if the ballot were enforced for the Militia many 
men would go in, not because they wanted to, but in order 
to escape going into the Militia ?—Yes. 

8088. Do you think you would get the same keenness 
and the same wish to improve among men who entered in 
that way as you get at present with men joining of their 
own free will ?—I think the keenness would remain the 
same although you did it to escape an awkward duty. 
The Volunteer is quite at his best at the end of three years ; 
he is a very keen fellow for the first two or three years and 
by the time he has had five the novelty has worn off and he 
thinks of moving. 

8089. And yet he stops on; he does not go then ?— 
It is the fellows staying on for this medal that does so 


much harm. 
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Colonel W. C. Horstry, V.D., called; and Examined. 


ci (Chairman.) You command the 20th Middlesex ? 
—Yes. 


8091. That is the Artists’ Corps, is it not ?—Yes. 


8092. Are you experiencing any diminution in your 
numbers now ?—Very much. 


8093, An unusual amount ?—An unusual amount. 


8094. What do you attribute that to ?—Of course in the 
first case to men who have finished their engagement who 
enlisted at the time of the war when the number of recruits 
was abnormal, but chiefly to the binding nature of the 
camp clause which prevents the recruits coming in, 


8095. Even in the case of men belonging to the Artists 
Corps ?—I think it affects them more than what is 
commonly known as the Working Men’s Corps, because 
they are more strictly under their employers, and cannot 
getleave; they cannot dictate to their employers as to 
leave in the way the working men of the present day can. 
Then a number of them again are students with examina- 
tions and their future career to think of, and they are 
bound to consider this with regard to any particular date 
in the year that the Government may fix for camp 
attendance. 


8096. We have had the view put before us that the 
deterrent effect of these camp regulations is due to the 
fact that men do not like to bind themselves to go into 
camp, and that if attendance at camp were not made com- 
pulsory probably as many people would go as do now, and 
that what they were afraid of is the undertaking before- 
hand to make themselves efficient—in other words, being 
liable to a fine if they] fail to. If attendance were not 
compulsory it is thought they probably would go to camp, 
although young men will not join because they will not 
risk the penalty of a fine if they do not go ?—A large 
working proportion would go, but not a sufficiently large 
proportion to earn the capitation grant under the present 
Regulations. 

8097. I suppose it follows from what you have been 
saying that any considerable increase in the period of camp 
would be attended with a very large diminution and that 
the people could not undertake such a service !—They 
would not enlist to do it. 

8098. I put it in this way: supposing it were decided 
that one month in camp were necessary to make an efficient 
Volunteer, what effect do you think that would have on the 
Volunteer force generally from your knowledge of it ?—I 
do not think that they could do it at all. 


8099. It would be not that they did not want to do it, but 
they would not be in a position to do it ?—Yes, and pay 
would not help them to do it. 


8100. You think that even with liberal pay they could 
not do it ?—Speaking of my own corps they could not do it. 
and pay would not cover the thing at all, it would not 
meet the case in the least degree. 


8101. And I suppose the difficulty would arise from their 
employment and from their employers ?—Yes; they 
would find it perfectly impossible to leave their business 
for a month in time of peace. Under other conditions of 
course matters might be so upset that they would be per- 
fectly free. 


8102. What is your view of the effect of camp 
training ona battalion? Do you think it brings it together 
very much and improves it ?—Yes; I do not think that 
there is any question as to this. 


8103. Do you think it would be possible to get full 
efficiency in a battalion without a certain quantity of 
camp attendance ?—Not entirely. I should say that the 
old system that we used to have for instance, of pro- 
visional battalions formed out of a brigade—just one or 
two battalions perhaps, but they were provisional battalions 
and perhaps 25 per cent. of the regiment would be repre- 
sented in one of those battalions—was a very excellent one 
because every year 25 per cent. of the men went back 
to their different companies with a certain amount of 
instruction which I think was most valuable. I should 
certainly not think of doing away with the camp entirely. 


8104. You do not consider that you would get a bat- 
talion up to a proper state of efficiency without attendance 
at camp ?—No, not without some attendance. 


8105. We have got the recommendations which you 
have kindly sent in, and I will not trouble you to go 
through them. There is one, however, which I should 
like to ask you about, as it touches on the general 
question of officers. Have you got your full establishment 
of officers ?—Yes, because we create them in the regiment. 
We never have any difficulty in that way, but that is an 
accident because of the class of men we have in the 
regiment. 


8106. As you know well, there is a considerable deficiency 
in the number of Volunteer officers and a difficulty in 
finding them. Can you offer any suggestion as to how 
the question of officers may be satisfactorily dealt with ? 
—I should begin by saying that I think the greatest con- 
sideration should be given to what are known as class 
corps, because it is those class corps that furnish many an 
officer to other corps. They are really training grounds to 
& great extent, and we send every year non-commissioned 
officers and men to other corps as officers. With regard 
to doing anything to encourage the civilian element pure 
and simple to join as an officer I think if the regulations 
were framed generally for the Volunteer service, that no 
work should be done except in a man’s absolutely spare 
time, and that no arrangements should be made for work 
to be done which would interfere with their civilian work, 
that would be some use. If that was clearly put I think 
it might encourage young men to join as officers. 


8107. Do you think it would be possible to carry that 
out ?—As we have just been saying about camp there 
are certain periods when you must have your officers 
and men together, and it appears to me that you would 
find it impossible to meet the requirements of the man and 
ul the same time to make him an efficient officer. Camp 
I should leave, as that is a sine gud non, and those who can 
go to camp should be encouraged to go if their holidays 
admit of it, but it should not be made absolutely 
cbligatory. 

8108. An officer requires a great deal more training thar 
a man and it would take up a great deal more 
time ?—Yes, and I think more public encouragement 
should be given to officers joining garrison classes for 
some more important work—law and tactics and fortifica- 
tion, but those should be arranged for evenings or Saturday 
afternoons, not during the day, and their out-of-pocket 
expenses should be paid. 


8109. I will put it in this way—you have said the 
largely increased continuous strain upon the Volunteer 
privates would not be possible because their employment 
would not allow them to do it. ?—It would be quite im- 
possible with regard to my own particular regiment ; eight 
days seem to be the normal time that a man can come out 
for, and that means a bit out of his holiday, but I suppose 
that is neither here nor there. 


8110. Supposing that it were considered that for the 
higher training of the officer he must go to some school 
or military academy for a period of four months or six 
months to begin with, witha less period in years afterwards, 
do you think many of the men who now join the Volunteer 
force as officers would be able to do that ?—I do not think 
so for one moment. 

8111. Not even if they were taken at an early stage 
before they embarked on their career when they were 
eizhteen or nineteen ?—I do not think so—not the pro- 
fessional men, and I do not think it would be good for 
various reasons, if I may be allowed to say so, because 
there is already a feeling, that the whole extra work put 
upon the men who happen to be Volunteers at the present 
moment is rather unfair considering the number of men 
who get off doing anything at all for their country, 
and anything that would add to that at the present 
moment would really be a deterrent to getting more 
men to join as Volunteers. I might also say that if you 
can imagine a young man coming in as an officer, he may 
be training as a medical student ; now he could not knock 
six months out of his time, and an art student could not do 
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it; it is a very critical time of his professional career, and Volunteers and Yeomanry all engaging under different Culonel W.C. 
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officer. I can hardly give an account as to what might 
happen to the man when he grows up and gets more 
independent with regard to his employers or his career 
later on, but I think in any case I would venture to say 


heterogeneous collection of forces, whose organisation is 
determined not by military principles, but by the various 
needs and requirements of different classes of the popula- 
tion 1—But it does not meet the requirements of the 
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practical or theoretical nature later on. 

8112. I see you are not in favour of giving Commissions 
in the Regular Forces to Volunteer officers ?—No, I would 
not like to lose one of my officers. 

8113. Is that the reason, or do you see any general 
objection _—The general objection is that it would have 
rather the same result that the public think it has had on 
on the Militia 

8114. Of course there are two ways of looking at it ; no 
doubt there is a feeling that the officers in the Militia are 
to a large extent birds of passage, but, on the other hand, 
but for that the Militia would be worse off as regards 
officers than it is now ?—Yes, I believe it would. 


8115. And the same thing might apply to the Volun- 

teers ; it might fill up the gaps, as there are over 2,000 
Volunteer Officers deficient now. I want to get your 
cpinion about it ?—My opinion is, if I may regard the 
working of my own regiment, that I prefer not to 
have a bird of passage; the economy of the Volunteer 
regiment is too intricate and really requires more study 
than a cut and dried machine such as a Regular regiment. 
There can be very few Standing Rules or Orders in a 
Volunteer regiment, and a great deal of it has to be done 
by the exercise of common sense at 8 given moment and 
on 8 man’s individual responsibility. There is nothing 
else to depend upon, and it requires a certain amount of 
study, which I do not think one could expect from a man 
who merely used his position as an officer in the regiment 
as a stepping-stone to something else in a year or two's 
time. 
8116. You said just now there was a feeling amongst 
Volunteers which one can quite understand, that they gave 
4 considerable amount of time and work—possibly money 
—to the service of the country while other people gave 
nothing ; that brings me to a point I want to ask you about. 
We have had the question mooted before us of the 
enforcement of the ballot for the Militia, with exemp- 
tion for men who joined the Volunteers. What effect do 
you think that would have on the Volunteer. force ?—I 
think a good effect. 

8117. It would certainly tend to send a considerable 
number of men into the force, but these men 
would hardly be Volunteers in the strict sense of the 
term. It would be an indirect form of compulsion for the 
Volunteers and a direct form of compulsion for the 
Militia ?—Yes ; in other words it would be a direct form 
of compulsion for service of some kind throughout the 
country. I think that is only fair. 

8118. I suppose you have not thought at all how it 
would affect the Militia ?—No. 

8119. One of the advantages of compulsory service 
as regards tho force to which it is used is that that force 
gets men of all classes more or less; there are certain 
exemptions which I need not go into, but taking it 
altogether it gets a higher level of intelligence than pro- 
bably we get by voluntary enlistment ?—Yes. 

8120. If you exempted the Volunteers and kept up the 
ballot for the Militia the probability is that all the better- 
to-do men—all the men in continuous employment and 
above—would go into the Volunteers if they could, and 
the Militia would only get what I call the residue 1—Yes, 
I should have no objection whatever to seeing some form 
of general service. 

8121. I will only ask you one other question of a very 
general nature, and that is, we have had the Swiss system 
brought to our notice—and I have no doubt you have 
studied it like most people—that is, to put it simply, a 
compulsory service for all classes on one general system, 
but made as easy as possible ; do you think a system of 
that sort or a system like ours in which you have Militia, 


8123. I am speaking simply of a force for home defence ; 
it appears to be generally acknowledged that you can 


hardly apply compulsory service to men who have to 
serve beyond the seas?—I think the Swiss system, 


adapted slightly, ought to meet the case and to be fairer 
and more economical probably in the end. 

8124. Something akin to the existing Swiss system ? 
—Yes. 

8125. Some form of compulsion generally applied?—Yes. 

I do not know how you would deal with the enormous 
number of recruits in such a thickly populated country 
as this ; of course, you need not take them all. 

8126. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) One question with refer- 
ence to the officers ; do you think that if commissions in 
the Regular forces were given to Volunteer officers it would 
affect what one might call the permanent supply of 
officers, or rather the supply of the usual kind of officer ?— 
No, I should think not. 

8127. So that anyone going through a Volunteer regiment 
for the purpose of getting a commission in the Regular 
Army would be so much gain for the time he was there ? 
In what way would it be a gain ? 

8128. Would he not be in addition to those that the 
Commanding Officer would otherwise get _—He would 
be, numerically, but I do not know that he would be much 
use if he was going in a year’s time ; he would go out with 
the regiment, but I do not know that he would under- 
stand its ways. We always say that the Adjutant only 
begins to learn his work after his third year, and he has 
only four todo. He cannot help it. 

8129. Are you restricted, or rather do you restrict your- 
selves in the class of men you take ?—Yes, as much as 
possible. 

8130. Do you put yourselves on a different footing from 
the other metropolitan regiments in the class of recruit 
you take ?—In the social class ? 

8131. Yes ?—Yes, I do not think, with the exception 
of the Inns of Court, there is any other regiment in the 
country of exactly the same social standard as ours. 

8132. Like most other regiments in the country you are 
considerably below your strength; do you attribute that 
to a great extent to the class of men you take 1—To the 
class of men and the class of work they are employed in, 
in conjunction with the existing regulations, 

8133. I meant the social status of the men you admit ; 
that makes it more difficult for you ?—Yes, it does, under 
the existing circumstances. 

8134. (Chairman.) And it is a difficulty that could 
not be fully dealt with by the increase of allowances ?— 
No ; certain allowances might improve the efficiency of the 
regiment, but they would do nothing for recruiting, and 
they would not prevent the men going. 

8135. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) You have said you do not 
think your men could put in any more attendances at 
camp ; do you think they could put in more preliminary 
drills ?—I think they could with allowances ; in my notes 
I made for my own purposes here, I suggested that if we 
had allowances, for instance, for company training, 
moving the men about regimentally, moving a company 
here and there by railway to get toclear ground so much 
easier, and also the ordinary camp allowance in August 
or later (those two together are not allowed at the present 
moment) that might be a great help to the efficiency of 
the regiment. 

8136. Do you consider that the allowances you at pre- 
sent have are sufficient ?—We could do much better work 


with more allowances. 
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8137. Do you consider your capitation grant sufficient 
if you were up to your establishment strength !—If we 
were up to our establishment strength it would be so, but 
our establishment is high at the present moment and the 
numbers are low; we are now below the number, 700, 
which would enable us to live. 


8138. I see you have considerable outlay in connection 
with your headquarters, and you would probably approve 
of a system by which the Government took over the 
whole headquarters and the cost of keeping them up for 
the regiment apart from the capitation grant ?—I think 

-so, if that did not bring other liabilities in the shape of 
the Government wishing naturally to use ther own 
building, and interfering with us in that way. 

8139. You would have to have the first call upon them ? 
—Yes, if we had the first call on them I think it would 
be only right and fair, but we often lend our hall to other 
regiments coming up to London, or going through, and 
that sort of thing; we are always willing to do what we 
can, but one would naturally be a little afraid. 

8140. The Commanding Officer would have to have 
the first call on his own drill hall ?—Yes, and I think if 
that was arranged one would be prepared to hand it over 
to Government. 


8141. Would you prefer a system by which there was 
given to each corps a fixed sum to meet the establish- 
ment expenditure, and a smaller capitation grant per 
man ?—We could not afford a smaller capitation grant 
per man because we equip our men, and it practically 
takes the whole of the capitation grant. 

8142. But you have what I may call your establish- 
ment charges which are fixed whatever your strength 
is 1—Yes. 

8143. Would it not be better to have a fixed sum for 
that, and in the event of a sum being fixed, could you not 
do with a smaller capitation grant per man ?—We might 
do with a slightly smaller one; a man is hardly a profit 
to us unless he remains four or five years on the capita- 
tion grant. 

8144. (Chairman.) How do you meet your establish- 
ment charges ?—We have a private subscription amongst 
all ranks. The subscription is 25s. per head per annum, 
and that has enabled us to build our headquarters, and 
do a good deal more; it also enables us to spend more 
money on ranges and shooting, which we think a very 
important thing. 

8145. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) So that without that sub- 
scription your Government allowances are nothing like 
equal to your expenditure ?—This is so. 

8146. What would you say was a reasonable camp 
allowance for the men ?—As a matter of fact, for the men 
we can make both ends meet just now—we can just do it 
if we have anything over 300. 


8147. That is without any pay, you mean ?—Exactly ; 
we spend it all on the men and on the camp expenses. 
There are many camp expenses that are not regimental, 
such as brigade expenses, and there are a number of 
incidental expenses nowadays. 


8148. I see it costs your company officers nearly £1 a 
head a day above the allowance for camp ?—But the 
allowance for camp for an officer is 8s., it does not matter 
what his rank is, and you can imagine that does not pay 
his expenses. 


8149. And in addition to that allowance it costs him 
£1 a day ?—£7 a head ought to be as much as he ought to 
spend. ; 

8150. Do you know how your expenditure in camp 
compares with other regiments ?—No, I am afraid I 
cannot say, 1 have no data. If the regiment is in camp 
for a month the expense would be tremendously reduced : 
our great difficulty is to get contractors to do it at all for 
a week, as they have no sooner got there than they are 
going away again, and it costs them a great deal; if we 
promised them we would remain there for a month their 
charge would be enormously reduced. 


8151. When you go to camp who arranges your con- 
tracts for you—is it the Quartermaster ?—Yes. You 
mean for the men, not for the officers’ mess ? 


8152. For the camp generally; do you contract for 
your messing for both the officers and men ?—They are 
separate; the Quartermaster would do that for the men 
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locally, or however it might be, and the Officers’ Meas 
Committee arrange the contracts for the officers’ meas. 


8153. Supposing you were mobilised, is your Quarter- 
master competent, do you think, to do all the work that 
a regimental Quartermaster should do ?—I think s0; he 
happens to be just appointed, but he has been a quarter. 
master-sergeant for some time, he has passed his ex. 
amination, and, theoretically, he ought to know his work. 
and I think he does. 


8154. Could you on mobilisation take the field with 
all your transport and equipment ?—No, we have no 
transport. 


8155. And your full equipment 1—You mean Table A? 


8156. Yes 1—We have at the present moment sent in 
a letter from a contractor who says he can supply the 
various articles mentioned, with one small exception, and 
I have had no answer yet from the War Office as to 
whether they accept that as equivalent. 


8157. Does he give you the prices 1—Yea, he gives it 
at the scheduled prices, with one little exception. 


8158. And you have no arrangement for transport at 
all 1—No, we have been unable to get any firm to provide 
the transport on the terms, or even to promise to provide 
transport at all. It is not impossible that we may find a 
firm that would promise verbally, but I have personally 
an intense objection to having any arrangement of that 
sort. Those I have applied to will not sign a written 
contract, but I am now going to try something in another 
line I hope. a 

8159. What proportion of your men go to camp every 
year ?—This year it was just under 50 per cent. ; last 
year it was the same proportion. 

8160. Do you think attendance at camp should not be 
compulsory for individuals 1—No, it should not be com- 
pulsory for individuals. 

816]. Just for the units ?—Exactly. 


8162. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Are your men all 
artists ?—No, they have never been so, but they are now 
less so than ever. 


8163. Is there any particular definition of what they 
are ?—I should say professional men—what are com- 
monly known as professional men. 


8164. Is the position this, that your men have all got 
& profession to which they are devoted, and by which 
they live, and that they take the instruction in being 
Volunteers in their spare time 1—Exactly. 


8165. Is that the difference in your opinion between 
a volunteer and a soldier, that the soldier makes his living 
by soldicring and the Volunteer makes his living by 
something else, and amuses himself in his spare time by 
volunteering ?—Yes, I should say that is not very far 
from a definition. 

8166. Is that the reason why the Volunteers object to 
regulations which take no regard of the fact that they 
have got to live by professions, as in your corps, or by 
trades ?—Yes, because the Regulations, as they have 
been issued of late years, practically have taken less and 
less regard of the private life of the individual Volunteer. 

8167. Would you say on that that the reason why 
some of those Regulations do not work smoothly is that 
the people who wrote them did not know that was the 
nature of a Volunteer ?—I should think that is very 
likely. 

8168. Have you observed on the part of professional 
soldiers or army officers that they have some difficulty 
in grasping that nature of a Volunteer ?—Oh yes, I think 
so, and I think it perfectly natural that it should be s% 
because they have not mixed with them, and they have 
no opportunity of learning the office work of a Volunteer 
regiment. 


8169. I mean that they very often quite fail to appreciate 
that a Volunteer is not a person getting Government py 
and living on it, but he is a person living on his own exer: 
tions and giving his spare time to military exercises '—~ 
Yes. 

8170. Do you think that is a point which some profes- 
sional soldiers do not appreciate ?—I think it is becoming 
more appreciated, but generally I do not think it is known. 

8171. And for that reason you do not think a Voluntect 
regiment would be a good place for » young army officer 
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8188. What I want to get at is this: What do you think Clone! W. 
is the worth of your corps for fighting ? If your battalion ©. Horsley. 


to learn his work ?—I think it would do him; as far as I 
can say as an amateur soldier, a great deal of good, but I 
should not care to be obliged to be his master, for instance. 

8172. If this hypothetical man was going to pass from 
your battalion to go into the Army, when he came to you 
he would not be a soldier but a Volunteer ?—That is so. 

8173. I presume you would not take a young officer who 
had been in the Army with a view to his going back 1—Of 
course we do that every four years ; we get a young officer 
in one sense of the word in the form of an Adjutant, but I 
understand you to speak now of the recruit officer. 

8174. I speak of the young man who wants to go into 
the Army, and I suggest that if he came to you first he 
would learn things very different from the things he would 
learn in the Army; he would have a different animal to 
deal with in the shape of the Volunteer 1—Undoubtedly 
he would find a different system, but he would find the 
same class of men speaking generally amongst the Volun- 
teers that he would have to deal with in the Army, but I 
cannot see that the Volunteer system would do him any 
harm in his future career as a Regular officer. Of course 
that is an opinion I should only venture to give with the 
greatest diffidence. 

8175. I do not want to suggest that it would do him 
harm ; what I suggest is that the two systems are different ? 
—Undoubtedly. 

8176. And that the ideas he would get would be ideas 
which are not applicable after he gets out of the Volunteer 
region ?—I do not know, but I think it is very likely that 
would be the case with some of the ideas. 

8177. As regards the training of your officers, you like to 
train them in the battalion ?—The officer has to go through 
the ranks with us before he is made an officer. 

8178. After being through the ranks he has certain 
further training, which you do regimentally ?1—No, he 
must go and do a month at a school, that is one of the con- 
ditions of becoming sn officer in our corps, and that is what 
every officer should do for the mere mechanical drill part 
of his education. I do not think that would be a great 
thing to ask any young officer to do, say, within 6 period 
of two years from the date of his appointment as such. 

8179. When you were asked about a month continuously 
in camp you said that was impossible ?—Yes, because the 
month continuous in camp was for the regiment and it was 
for one particular month in the year; if I say to a young 
officer: ‘‘ Now you have got to go to school for a month 
either this year or next,” he picks his own month and 
arranges his own work in accordance and docs it. 

8180. You hold that four months is impracticable, 
although a month is practicable 2A month is practicable, 
but I would say four or six monthe would be impracticable. 


8181. What do you consider the fighting value of a bat- 
talion like yours ?—In what way ? 

8182. Are you told off in the field Army? Have you a 
special function on mobilisation ?—That is the weak point 
in the whole Volunteer force in my opinion—that we have 
no organisation as far as we know ; we do not know where 
we have to go; we do not know where our stores are 
accurately ; we once tried to see our mobilisation stores, 
and we could not satisfy ourselves that they even existed. 

8183. (Chairman.) You know what you are told off to ? 
—No, I have no notice of that at all; Ido not know what 
brigade I belong to in the Field Army ; we are not in the 
Field Army—we know that—we are theoretically for the 
defence of London. 

8184. You know the defence to which you are told off ? 
—We know nothing as to whom we are going to be under ; 
that is what I mean. 

8185. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) But you know the 
place you are told off for ?—We are told off for Caterham. 

8186. Do you ever go to Caterham ?—No, we have had 
no opportunity ; we have never been exercised on the 
mobilisation scheme at all. 

8187. Is there anything to prevent your taking your 
battalion to Caterham and going over the ground there ?— 
No, except expense—and very largely so, because you 
could not manceuvre there without arrangements with the 
landowners and so on, which I am not sure it is the duty of 
the regimental commander to make. I think that is a 
question for the higher authorities who are trying to im- 
prove the organisation of the military forces of the country. 
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you had to turn out your battalion and drop into your place 
in some brigade or division and fight a battle against these 
people, do you think your men would give a good account 
of themselves 1—Yos, I think so. They are one of the 
best shooting battalions in the district. 

8189. And you think they would hit somebody ?—Yes, 
I think they would, and they had an extremely good train- 
ing last yearin camp, the best training I have ever seen 
in thirty years’ service. 

8190. Do you feel confident that your orders would be 
obeyed ?—Oh, yes. 

oe You think you would have the battalion in hand? 
—Yes. 

8192. Even if there were long marches and not enough 
to eat ?—Yes, certainly. 

8193. Your battalion might become rather hard up for 
something to eat as you have no transport, and you would 
not get it between now and next week perhaps; but the 
men would not go out of hand ?—I do not think so. I 
have no reason to suppose they would go out of hand before 
any other regiment I have ever seen in the Volunteer 
service. 

8194. Iam not asking you by way of comparison between 
yourselves and other Volunteer battalions. I take your 
battalion as a first rate Volunteer battalion ; but what do 
you think it could doin war ? Your men have been taught 
reconnaissance and outpost work ?—Yes. 

8195. And you would put them out on the line of out- 
posts and you would think the troops behind them could be 
easy that they would not be surprised ?—That is so. 

8196. You would not be nervous on that point ?—No. 

8197. Do you think an ordinary battalion of Regulars of 
the same number would be much better !—They ought to 
be, but it is not for me to say. 

8198. That is not what I want to know ?—It is the 
matter of continuous training which I think is extremely 
important when you can get it. We should be the less 
good for the want of continuous training. 

8199. Supposing you are turned out next week and the 
battle does not come off all at once ; you are kept out there 
a good while week after week, you would expect each 
week to be better ?—Undoubtedly ; it is extraordinary 
to my mind the improvement that even one week makes 
in the mental side of the Volunteer as a soldier—the 
strengthening of discipline. He gets perfectly easy in 
about three days however new he is, and at the end of six 
or eight days he is an entirely different creature from 
what he was the first day. 

8200. Then if you were out under war conditions you 
would not be long before you were quite satisfactory 1— 
No, I should like a month. 

8201. And after that you think you would be ready for 
anything 1—We ought to be, humanly speaking. I think ; 
I do not think much more than a month would be 
necessary. Of course the training must be on sensible 
lines, you must not go down to Aldershot and do nothing. 


8202. You are in command, and you are to run the 
battalion your own way!—They would get their marching 
training, their shooting and their discipline polished up, 
and that is about all they would want. The theoretical 
part they could not improve upon very much, I think. 


8203. (Chairman.) You attach considerable import- 
ance to this continuous training I can see ?—I do. I 
have a suggestion in regard to that, which I think I 
mentioned just now, that one would like to have as a 
regimental commander sufficient allowances (it would be 
per man) to cover any company training I might arrange 
for my regiment; men to be billeted or camped out and 
facilities given by Government in that way as well as the 
allowance; the company training to be previous to 
camp, I choosing my time, s very short time, say, at 
Easter—I could arrange for four days then. I should 
then get six or eight days in August of normal camp 
to which all those that could attend should go, and I 
should make a point of seeing that as many men as 
possible attended that camp, and as many of the men 
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who had already done the four days’ training at Easter 
during their company training, but I should want camp 
allowance as well—that is two allowances perhaps for one 
man in the year, but I think it is worth it if you want to 
get the most out of the Volunteers. 


8204. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) How much do you 
want per man for the four days at Easter ?—I put it down 
roughly at 5s. per head per day ; they may only be 150 or 
200 men out of 600. Some of that would be spent in 
the railway fares, and when I spoke of billeting just now 
I mean getting hold of schools and barns and arranging 
for straw to be supplied and the men could remain perfectly 
comfortable for four days, but they have to be fed, and 
you can generally best do that by arranging locally with 
the man who provides for the local cricket matches, bean 
feasts, and so on. We have very frequently adopted this 
course, and it works out as a rule on an average of 5s. per 
day per man, which the men have hitherte paid them- 
selves, 


8205. Would it not be cheaper if you had some regi- 
mental transport ?—No, it is a waste of time if you are 
instructing men ; they have to get their eating and sleep- 
ing done as quickly as possible, and you do not want men 
cooking when you want them taught to do other things. 
We have a regimental cook and we have a certain number 
of men who are always ready to cook in camp and who 
do cook in camp, but they make a hobby of it and it falls 
in with the Government Regulations too. They are all 
old soldiers from the work point of view, but broadly 
speaking with the most of the men on these occasions [ 
am speaking of, company training in particular, it is very 
important to get their eating and sleeping done at once 
and put in the rest of their time properly in marching, 
reconnaisance and all these things. 


8206. (Chairman.) Of course there are a good many 
volunteer corps—going back to the question of continuous 
training—who are probably not as fully trained, and are 
not composed of the same material, as yours is. We know 
there is great variety in volunteer corps, some being very 
efficient and the others not so efficient. Do you think a 
month's continuous training would be sufficient fora con- 
siderable number of the volunteer corps, or do you think 
they would require more ?—You mean in case of mobilisa- 
tion ? 


8207. Yes. Suppose we expected to have to meet an 
enemy in this country and that the volunteer force were 
embodied, how long do you think it ought to be embodied 
before it could be satisfactorily put into the field against a 
skilled modern army ?—It would have to be embodied 
longer than the necessary training, because they would 
spend at least three or four days getting into their 
places. I am sure there would be a tremendous lot of 
confusion to start with. As to the actual training, if you 
put on six weeks I do not think it would be too much to 
make them quite level, but perhaps it might be arranged 
to mobilise all those reported on as requiring training 
first. It is a little difficult for me to answer that question. 

8208. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) You mean to have the 
worst ones out first ?—Certainly I should. 

8209. Do you expend a good deal more ammunition in 
your firing than you get ?—Yes, a great deal more. 

8210. And you have to buy that ?—Yes, and it is an 
extremely expensive operation. 

8211. So that it would be a great benefit to you if you 
got it at a smaller rate ?—Yes ; I do not know whether it 
is coming down; it is £4 10s. a thousand as a matter of 
fact, and it is really very heavy when you fire thousands of 
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extra rounds. We tried to recover a little of it from the 
men by entrance fees, and so on, but it does not cover it or 
anything like. 

8212. (Chairman.) Is there anything else we have not 
touched upon that you would like to direct our attention 
to ?—For instance, the range question you have not asked 
about, which to us as Volunteers is an extremely important 
question in London.’ 

8213. We have had that question brought before us a 
good deal. so that it is fully before the minds of the Com- 
mission; we know the difficulties ?—We have to pay 
£250 a year for the rent of our range. 


8214. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Where is it ?—At 
Runnymede, which I believe is in the hands of a receiver 
and may be closed at any moment. 


8215. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) What will you do then ?— 
I really donot know. Then there is the old question of the 
payment of the grant and how to live on it; it is an annoy- 
ing thing to any regiment, more especially a Metropolitan 
one. I put it in this form: The corps cannot be run 
on less than 700 men, and it only lives at the moment 
because recruits are so few that the tailor’s bill is so light. 
The grant for a year—say 1902-3—is not paid for six 
months after the year is ended—that is next April, 1904— 
so that the Commanding Officers must either leave debts 
unpaid—which is impossible, as most of his debts are 
for rent, insurance, repair, postage, stationery, railway 
fares, and those sort of things—or be prepared to advance 
the money, a year’s income, himself, or be must borrow at 
the bank. No private institution of any kind could exist 
on those lines. I asked in February this year for a pay- 
ment on account just to tide us over until the following 
April, but we were refused. 

8216. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Did not the Govern- 
ment some years ago give you a half year’s grant in 
advance with a view to tide over that ?—They did. 


8217. But they did not give you the other half year 
in advance !—No. I think the solution of it would 
be that if the Government gave us half in advance 
we could do; at the end of our Volunteer year, or 
within a very short time they could easily give us half 
the amount whilst they are checking the returns. That 
would be a very useful solution. I do not think I have 
anything else that I want to suggest. On the question of 
shooting, which we think a very important one in our 
regiment, not theoretical but practical, there is the 
question of the advisability of the figure of merit. Would 
that be of interest to you ? 

8218. (Chairman.) I think that is rather a technical sub- 
ject which we should leave, but at the same time if there is 
anything you would like to say about it you may do so ’— 
The figure of merit merely counts as a kind of foundation 
for a kind of false comparison between the shooting of 
various regiments, and in detail it is perfectly unreliable. 
I think that should be abolished, and the shooting power of 
a corps thould be ascertained by more frequent attendance 
of a larger musketry staff than exists, for the special purpose 
of seeing the improvement in the shooting of each regiment. 


8219. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Instructors of musketry? 
—At the present time we have a Deputy- Assistant 
Adjutant-General for musketry ; he is one man with other 
things to do in his office, and he cannot know anything 
about the form of the regiment really ; he merely receives 
the returns sent in by the regiments, and any regiment can 
send in anything that it likes, and out of that he has made 
a figure of merit which is supposed to bea figure of com- 
parison between the different returns but which is perfectly 
grotesque. 


Colonel E. H. Baitey, V.D., called; and Examined. 


8220. (Chairman.) You command the Second Volunteer 
Battalion of the East Surrey Regiment ?—Yes. 


$221. Is that a concentrated corps or is it scattered 1— 
A scattered corps ; I have three companies at Wimbledon, 
two at Streatham, one at Putney, two at Sutton, one at 
Epsom, and one at Leatherhead. 


8222. What class of men mainly is your battalion 
drawn from ?—From the fact that I cover so different an 
area of ground, including the suburban districts of 
Wimbledon, Streatham, and Putney and the rural districts 


of Sutton, Epsom, and Leatherhead, my component parts 
are very distinct ; there are a few gentlemen in the ranks, 
there is a fair proportion of clerks, some small tradesmen, 
a large proportion of artisans, and then in the country 
companies I have labourers and men in country pursuits. 


8223. The most of the men, I presume, are in continu- 
ous employment of some kind or another ?—Yes. 


8224. And no casual labourers ?—I occasionally get & 
few of them, but I usually lose them promptly. The 
majority of the men are in good employment, earning 
about 35s. a week on the average. 


MINUTES OF 


8225. Are you experiencing any marked diminution in 
your numbers now ?—Yes, but I am experiencing what is 
worse—an absence of recruits. 

8226, It comes to the same thing, of course ?—Yes, 
except that during the war I enrolled a very large number 
of men, my numbers went up very considerably, being 
practically doubled, but I am now going rapidly back 
again. 

8227. I presume that a good many of those men who 
engaged for the war will leave as soon as the period they 
engaged with you for is up—the three or four years? 
—I have no doubt that will be so at the end of the four 
years. 

8228, To what do you attribute the dearth of recruits 
now ?—I think the dearth of recruite is to be attributed 
to the new regulations, or rather to the newspaper corre- 
spondence which took place upon them. 

8229. You think that has frightened men from coming 
in ?—I think it has done more than frighten the men, it 
has frightened the employers, which is much more serious. 

8230. Do you think the regulations in themselves 
present considerable difficulties to a man who wishes to do 
the work ? Is it that he cannot do it, or that he does not 
care to do it ?—I think it is that he dare not face the obli- 
gation ; whatever his employment is, if he joins under the 
existing regulations he is compelled to go in to camp, and 
that may cost him his employment. I think that is what 
holds the men back, and the employer says, to my know- 
ledge in many cases, “I will not have a man who is com- 
pelled to leave me perhaps just when I have a heavy con- 
tract which I want carried through with expedition.” 

8231. Supposing the attendance in camp were not com- 
pulsory and that it were left open, do you think that would 
make very much difference in the attendance ? It has been 
represented to us, I should tell you, that probably you 
would get as good attendance if it were non-compulsory 
as you would under the compulsory regulations—that the 
men would come, but they do not like to bind themselves ?— 
I think it depends upon one or two things; I should like 
to see the attendance of the unit to camp compulsory 
but the attendance of individuals voluntary, and I think 
if sufficient allowances were paid to the Commanding 
Officer to enable him to give his men enough money to 
keep up their homes while they were away, there would be 
no difficulty whatever in getting voluntary attendance. 

8232. Of course if the attendance of the unit were com- 
pulsory some strength would have to be fixed for the 
unit /—Yes, I think some moderate strength—perhaps 
the old limit of 300, but where 300 exceeds one-third of the 
strength of the corps, then one-third of the strength of the 
corps as a limit would be sufficient, and I think there would 
be no difficulty in getting that number. 

8233. Then you would give the capitation allowance to 
men who had not attended camp ?—Yes, I think if you 
got a considerable proportion of the battalion to attend 
camp, it would be sufficient to leaven the whole. 


8234. Yes, a considerable proportion, but if you made 
the limit a third you could hardly call that a considerable 
proportion ?—Possibly not in one year, but you need not 
get the same men every year; you will get some of the 
same men, but you will get different men in different 
years, so that gradually I think the bulk will attend. I 
believe in such a corps as I command it is a case of 


payment. 

235. Now supposing a considerably longer attendance 
in camp were considered necessary to make th Volunteers 
thoroughly efficient, and for the sake of example [ take a 
month, do you think with payment that could be obtained, 
or that the occupations of the men are such that even if 
payment were offered to them they would not be able to 
come ?—I do not think they would be able to come ; I think 
it would disorganise their civilian employment too much. 


8236. I speak now not only of your own corps, but I ask 
your judgment as regards the Volunteers as a whole 7— 
There are two very distinct classes of Volunteers, the 
working man who is dependent upon pay and who can be 
influenced by pay, and there is the man in a better position 
to whom pay is not so much of an object, but the impossi- 
bility of getting leave from his employers prevents him 
from attending anything beyond a very short period. 


8237. That is exactly the point I want to arrive at, that 
91. 
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there is a limit and perhaps rather a narrow limit beyond 
which the Volunteers cannot continuously attend in camp 
because they cannot leave their employment or profes- 
sional work for more than a short period ?—I think any- 
thing like the period you have named, a month, is abso- 
lutely impossible for all ranks of the Volunteers. 

8238. What is the longest period you would suggest, 
speaking quite generally, would be possible ?—I think as 
long as a man is a Volunteer and there is no compulsion 
for him a week is as long as you will get out of him ; very 
few men get more than a week or ten days ora fortnight’s 
holiday, if they get any holiday at all, and a man does not 
like to give up the whole of his time to Volunteering and 


have no holiday. 

8239. Supposing the attendance was not every year but 
once in two years ?—I do not think that would make much 
difference ; the life of s Volunteer is perhaps five or six 
years on the average, and while he is in the Volunteers he 
is quite ready to go as often as he possibly can, and I do 
not think being only compelled to go onco in two years 
would help the matter much. 

8240. Is it your experience that attendance in camp has 
a very beneficial etfect upon the unit ?—Undoubtedly. 

8241. I suppose you would say that you could not bring 
the unit up to a full condition of efficiency without bringing 
it together for a certain period ?—No, I look upon the 
week’s camp as worth all the reet of the drills of the year 
put together and more. 

8242. Taking your battalion as it is now, supposing 
there was a prospect of its being employed in the defence 
of this country and that we anticipated being invaded, how 
long would you like to have the battalion together under 
yourself and its officers before you would consider it in a 
satisfactory condition to do the duty which it is told off to ? 
You are told off for the London defences ?—Yes, I believe 
we could go out to-morrow and make a very creditable 
show ; the longer the men are together and work together 
the better they would become, but I have got officers I 
can depend upon, and I have non-commissioned officers I 
can depend upon, and I should have no hesitation in 
taking my battalion into action direct if it were desired. 

8243. Does that apply equally supposing it had to go 
into the field and not to go into the London defence —sup- 
posing it had to act as part of a mobile army ?—Ther: 
comes in the question of organisation ; our transport is a 
matter we have got to get used to in the field ; we have got 
a contract for transport, but we have never had that trans- 
port out, and there are many things which for a mobile 
army we are short of ; therefore it would take longer, and 
I do not know how those things are to be supplied. Ihave 
a contract for the supply of certain equipment, but I have 
no faith in that contract being performed under the pres- 
sure of & war. 

8244. Leaving for a moment the question of equipment, 
which of course is a most important one, as regards the 
drill and general etticiency of the battalion, would you be 
satistied to take it into the field straight away as it is now, 
or would you feel that you wanted a week, or a fortnight, or 
three weeks, or a month, to get it into shape ?—Every day 
you have the battalion together it improves, but at the 
same time I should not be ashamed to take it into action 


to-morrow. 

8245. You would be ready to do it with reasonable 
confidence that it would be able to give a good account of 
itself against the highly trained troops of some European 
Power ?—I do not say they would be equal to the highly 
trained troops of any other European Power, but I am sure 
the men would acquit themselves well, and Iam sure that 
the ofticers and non-commissioned officers would. 


8246. What I want to arrive at is this: I will explain 
so that you may understand. Supposing the Volunteer 
Force is ever called upon to resist an invasion, there can be 
no doubt that that invasion will be made by the picked 
troups of the Power that invades us. This Power 
would send its very best troops and its very best 
leaders, and therefore the Volunteer Force will have to 
meet an army of that kind. The question is what notice, 
so to say, what amount of previous training would it 
require to fit it to do that, allowing a certain superiority 
of numbers, say in the proportion of three or two? What 
time do you think the Volunteer Force ought to have to 
enable it to do its work properly, assuming that its 
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organisation as regards transport, equipment, and every- 
thing else is made complete ?—I think a week would be 
very useful, but I think the battalion could go into action 
in less than a week if it were necessary. The longer the 
period the battalion is together the more efficient it would 
become no doubt, but I think it is ready to go now. 


8247. I want to arrive at the minimum time. No 
doubt as you say every day adds to its efficiency, but I 
want to arrive at the minimum time within which it would 
be reagonably efficient ?—I should say three days would 
be the minimum. 


8248, To go to another subject, and a very important 
one, that is the question of officers; as you know, there is 
a considerable deficiency of officers in the Volunteer Force ; 
have you any suggestions to offer by which that deficiency 
could be met, which would get more men to take commis- 
sions in the Volunteer Force ?—I am happy to say that in 
my battalion I do not suffer from a deficiency of officers. 
I think it is most important to keep up the olass of officers. 
Years ago I was very short of officers indeed, and I would 
not go below the level which I thought the right one, and I 
existed with very few officers until four years ago ; I then 
rapidly filled up my ranks with a first-rate class of officer, 
and I have now a few supernumeraries. 


8249. Was it the war that filled up your ranks ?—The 
war helped no doubt ; of course I am losing officers, but 
with the exception of one or two engaged to be married, 
they are not leaving me for any other reason than a good 
one. I think it is very important that young men should 
be encouraged to qualify as officers ; when a man comes to 
London and goes into business it is very difficult for him to 
get away toschool. When a man is at the University, or in 
his last year at a public school, he can very easily give a 
month for the purpose, but very often he has not a com- 
mission, and I should like to seefprovision made for young 
men at the University or public schools qualifying as 
officers before they get their commissions. 


8250. Do you think that men would be inclined to 
qualify as officers in any way that might be devised with 
a view to afterwards joining the Volunteer Force ?—I 
think many men in the rank and file of the University 
Corps would be pleased to qualify without a commission to 
get commissions in the Volunteer Force. I know of some 
instances of men who are coming to me when thev leave 
the University. 


8261. Do you think the Cadet Corps act well in produc- 
ing men who afterwards become officers in the Volunteers ? 
—Yes, I think they do some good ; I have a Cadet Corps 
attached to my battalion, but I never drew an officer from 
the ranks of the Cadet Corps. That is a school corps, it is 
the Medical Benevolent School at Epsom, and naturally 
the men when they leave there are scattered all over the 
country, but I never have had a boy from there joining me 
as an officer afterwards. A considerable proportion of my 
officers, and of my best officers, have belonged to their 
School Cadet Corps when at school. 


8252. Have you considered at all the question of what 
effect on the Volunteers the enforcement of the Militia 
Ballot would have ?—I think it would tend to fill the ranks 
of the Volunteers, but I am not quite sure that we should 
get the same quality in the ranks as we get now. 


8253. That is, of course, the point; there is no doubt 
that if service in the Volunteers constituted exemption 
many men would go into the Volunteers in order to escape 
the Ballot ?—Undoubtedly, but I do not know they would 
be desirable men who are forced in ; our best men are the 
men who come with the desire to make themselves efficient 
Volunteers from the love of it. 


8254. The real volunteering to a certain extent would 
disappear, because although the direct compulsory service 
might only be for the Militia, there would be indirect 
compulsion for the Volunteers ’—Yes. 


8255. Speaking as a Volunteer, would you be glad to see 
the Militia Ballot enforced, or would you not ?—Speaking 
here as an Englishman, I should like to see everybody com- 
pelled to learn how to serve his country in some form or 
another; as a Volunteer I think it would do good in in- 
creasing the numbers, and I think when the men joined 
under that pressure one would be able to ask more of them 
than when they joined purely as Volunteers. Another 
thing is that I think it would help us very considerably 
with the reluctant employer. who is a man with whom we 
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have great difficulty in dealing at the present time, in the 
South, at any rate. 


8256. I suppose the employer is very often reluctant, 
because it is a matter of serious importance to him !—Very 
often it is. 


8257. It is not his fault I mean ; it is not from want of 
goodwill, but that he cannot afford to have some particular 
manufacture or trade dislocated for a longish time in this 
period of severe competition ?—It is, in some cases; in 
other cases I do not think that is the fact. Then as 
regards the supply of officers, I should very much like to 
see some steps taken to keep up what are called the class 
corps. There are corps, such as the Victoria and St, 
George’s, the London Scottish, the Queen’s Westminsters, 
and others, which have great difficulty indeed in going out 
to camp, but those corps have been the nursery of officers 
for the metropolitan district to a very large extent; I 
think the statistics of the number of officers they have 
furnished if got out would be astonishing, and I do think it 
is very important that these corps should be dealt with in 
a way which will keep them on their feet, looking at the 
matter from the purely selfish point of view that that isa 
nursery I should like to draw upon for officers. Then I 
should like to see the status of the officers raised as much 
as possible ; there is no doubt about it, it is fashionable to 
sneer at the Volunteer officer, and not to treat his commis- 
sion as having promoted him in life, and I should like to see 
the status raised insome way. I believe to put him under 
the Army Act would raise his status to some point. 


8258. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) At all times ?—I 
think at all times; I do not think the fact of his being 
under the Army Act need necessitate his being called upon 
to attend at courts martial when his unit is not embodied, 
but I think it would do good at all times, and I think it 
would certainly raise his status. Then I should like to see 
the Volunteer placed on a level with the Yeomanry 
officer, and not put in a lower class, as he is at present. 


8259. (Chairman.) You mean as regards seniority 
when serving ?—Yes. 


8260. Do you think this would have much effect? 
Status is a thing which is very difficult to confer by regu- 
lation ?—I quite recognise that. 


8261. But as far as they go, you think those two things 
would have a beneficial effect ?—I think they would have 
some effect ; I do not put them forward as a specific, but I 
think they would have some effect. I think it is very im- 
portant to get into the Force the right sort of men, and 
that is the great difficulty in some parts, particularly in the 
country. 


8262. Do you think an increase in money grants for 
uniform or outfit allowance or anything of that sort would 
be desirable ?—I do not think it is that which keeps the 
men back ; at present the outfit allowance is about a half 
of the necessary expense of uniform, and I think the con- 
ditions as to the outfit allowance might be altered with 
advantage, but that is from another point of view—from 
the Commanding Officer's point of view. 


8263. We should be very glad to hear what you would 
recommend ?—The man who takes a commission now gets 
his £20 grant, £10 on joining, and the second £10 on passing 
the school, and he must serve for three years or he has to 
repay. I should like to see his grant paid in instalments 
over the three years without any return. The result of 
the present system is that the man may not be desirable 
to keep, and yet you feel that if you get rid of him before 
three years are expired you are fining him or his father 
£20; that is rather heavy, and I would rather that he 
should be dependent for his commission on his good be- 
haviour and his steady work. That is a minor point, and 
I do not think it matters much, but I should like to see it 
altered. 


8264. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Have you considered 
much this question of universal service or ballot for the 
Militia ?—I cannot say I have considered it in any detail. 

8265. You have occasionally thought about whether 
universal service would be better than volunteering !—I 
should like to see every man in the country compelled to 
prepare himself for the defence of his country 


8266. I want to put this question to you: it is not 
exactly a Volunteer question and might be thought rather 
political, but do you think there would be any chance of 
the public accepting the Militia Ballot or compulsory 
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service °—That is a political question which I do not think 
I am prepared to answer ; I think there would be a great 
deal of opposition—more to general compulsory service, no 
doubt, than to the enforcement of the Militia Ballot. 

8267. You think there would be more opposition to 
general.compulsory service than to the enforcement of the 
ballot 1—I think so. 

$268. Your corpe is, I understand, one of those told off 
for the defence of the positions near London ?—Yes. 


8269. Caterham ?—Yes. 

8270. Do you go to Caterham and practise there ?—No. 

8271. Do you go to look at it with your officers ?—Not 
with my officers, because my information as to the position 
is absolutely confidential ; I asked permission to disclose 
the fact to my second in command and my adjutant in case 
of my absence at any time, and I received that permission, 
but I have no further permission to disclose my duties. 

8272. And you would not be allowed to take your corps 
down there and to practise on the actual ground ?—It is 
private ground, it is not Government ground; I know 
every yard of the ground, and I have hunted over it for 
years myself, but it is not ground where you could take 
troops and exercise them. 

8273. Not without special arrangements, no doubt ?— 
Special arrangements with a great many different pro- 
prietors. 

8274. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) It is non-acces- 
sible for military work, you mean ?—Most of it is enclosed 
country ; there are some commons, but to work a battalion 
there would simply mean the old farce of advancing up the 
toad in fours, then extending on a common, and then 
closing on to the road again. You could not work a bat- 
talion there without getting leave from a great many 
different proprietors to use enclosed country. 


8275. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) On this question of 
camps, one of the difficulties apparently the Volunteer Com- 
manding Officers find at present is to keep their battalions 
together and up to strength in view of the new compulsory 
Regulations about camp ?—Yes, the compulsory clauses 
in those Regulations are doing great harm. 

8276. I suppose you were a Volunteer officer in the days 
before camp was common ?—Yes, before a week’s camp 


was common. 

8277. Before it was a sort of regulation in every corps to 
go for a week into camp ?—Well, we used to go out for five 
days at Easter. 

8278. But in the older time the capitation grant was 
given for so many attendances at headquarters, and so 
much musketry ?—Yes. 

8279. Do you think men have been induced to go to 
camp by the capitation grant, or have the men gone to 
camp because they have found they liked it ?—I never had 
any difficulty at the old Easter camps which I attended up 
to the year 1899 in getting men; I never paid them a sou, 
and I never had ditliculty but once, when the battalions 
were in very low water in numbers, in getting my 300, and 
I did get many more; but when in 1900 there was the 
excitement of the war we went to Aldershot for a fortnight, 
and that made a great difference, and I paid my men then, 
in addition to what the Government gave them—their pay 
and allowances—a guinea a head for the fortnight. 


8280. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Did the men not 
get 5s. a head that year too ?—No, the men received that 
year pay and allowances. 

8281. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) That was an excep- 
tional year ?—Yes. 

8282. What I am suggesting is, what would be the effect 
if the arrangements were that you got the present capita- 
tion grant in consideration of a minimum of attendances at 
headquarters and at the range irrespective of camp alto- 
gether, but for those who went into camp you got the 
special camp allowances you now get? That would 
abolish any compulsion for camp: would that facilitate 
your management of your battalion ?—The present allow- 
ances for camp ? 

8283. Adequate allowances if they are not large enough? 
—They are not large enough ; I should not be content with 
the present allowances, but I should rather see the money 
dealt with in a different way. I would rather see the Com- 
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because he would earn his 35s. or 40s., whatever it may be. H. /sarley. 
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establishment charges ?—So much per company for eatab- 
lishment and then a smaller capitation grant, and that 
would place the Commanding Officer in a muoh stronger 
position. 

8285. We have had that put before us by a good many 
Commanding Officers, but my point rather is about the 
camp ; st the time when camps began to be encouraged by 
the War Office, camp was allowed to count towards 
efficiency 1—Yes. 

8286. There was a time when it did not exist as efficiency, 
when camp was unknown officially whatever happened, 
but from the moment that camp was recognised as counting 
for efficiency the Volunteer who was beyond his recruit’s 
stage discovered that he could by attendance at camp for 
a@ week comply with all the requirements for efficiency 
except musketry and the inspection, and that, therefore, 
he could remain an efficient Volunteer by going once to the 
Tange, going to the inspection, and going for his week's 
camp and good-bye headquarters—he never needed to go 
near headquarters. If he did these three things he was 
completely efficient and earned his grants ?—He might be 
80. 


8287. The old arrangement was that in order to be efti- 
cient you must attend a certain number of times at head- 
quarters, besides your musketry and inspection 1—Not 
necessarily at headquarters. 

8288. At drill; you remained at home ; it was a day or 
night business 1—It might be, or it might be at camp. 


8289. It was allowed to be in camp, but it could all be 
done by going to his drill shed ?—Certainly. 

8290. Supposing you restored that state of things as 
regards the ordinary working grant which we will call the 
capitation grant, supposing you have got a base grant, an 
establishment grant of so much per company, then the 
capitation grant earned by a minimum number of attend- 
ances at headquarters and at the range and then add a 
further grant for those going to camp, would that facilitate 
the management of your corps ?—Yes, I think it would, 
financially. 

8291. I presume in these conditions even although you 

were not compelled you would take your battalion into 
camp—as much of it as would go—every year, if there were 
an allowance to cover the cost ?—Certainly, as long as I 
could get the men out I should undoubtedly take them to 
camp. 
8292. And you would trust to the men coming by the 
interest they had in going to camp ?—Yes, provided I had 
sufficient allowances to pay them to save them going at 
their own expense ; Ido not think you could ask a working 
man, paying 12s. 6d. a week for rent, to go into camp and 
take Is. a day and leave his wife and family and the rent 
to be provided for at home. 

8293. You mean that he does not draw wages for the 
time he goes into camp ?—That is so. 

8294. And you want to pay him the equivalent of what 
he would have got if he had stayed at home and earned h s 
wages 1—No, but he should have a sufticient sum to pre- 
vent his having to find money elsewhere to keep his home 
up ; he need not have full wages, but a man ought to receive 
2s. 6d. a day and not Is. a day while he is in camp. 

8295. Supposing you had an allowance to enable you to 
do that, then you think you would be able to take a good 
part of your battalion into camp without any compulsory 
regulation ?—I think I should take a larger proportion 
without a compulsory regulation than with a compulsory 
regulation given that the money was sufficient to pay the 
men. 

8206. And you think it is the compulsory regulation 
that hinders men from joining now ’—Yes, I think so. 

8297. You mean that a man asked to become a volun- 
teor does not care to sign a contract binding himself under 
penalties to be at a particular place for a week, two or three 
years hence ?—No, or any year. 

8298. Would you sign a contract like that yourself 
apart from volunteering ?—Yes, I think I would, becauee 
I have the command of my own time and I could go; I 
could make my arrangements to yo in all probability, and 
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Colonel E. H. rather than give up serving as a volunteer I would sign 


such a contract. 


8299. Would you in any other branch of life do that ? 
Do you not think it is a very rash arrangement for anybody 
to make, to bind himself under penalty to be three years 
hence in a given week at a particular place ?—I quite see 
the difficulty of a man in the employment of others enter- 
ing into such a contract, and I quite sympathise with him. 


8300. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Have you ever any diffi- 
culty in recovering fines?—I attempt to recover as few as 
possible, and I only proceed against a man in what I con- 
sider a bad case; I then very seldom get the money 
although I get judgment. Years ago I did send a man to 
prison and I regretted it for a long time. 


8301. Do you think that if the Volunteer’s contract were 
with the State and not with you that would be an improve- 
ment ?—Yes, I think it would. 


8302. On another point, musketry, you have not done 
the new course this year ?—No. 


8303. That I can imagine to be from one of two causes 
either because you have not the command of sufficient 
range accommodation or because you cannot get the men 
away on sufficient Saturday afternoons to put in the four 
attendances that are necessary ?—Both. 


8304. Even if you could get the men away on the 
Saturday afternoons you have not sufficient available range 
accommodation ?—No. The bulk of my shooting is done 
at Bisley; I made my arrangements six weeks ago for 
next season, and even then I have difficulty in getting the 
targets I want. 


8305. If you could get the targets on that or any other 
range, would the difficulty as to getting the men away on 
Saturday afternoons affect your battalion ?—Every extra 
day you have to get the men away is a great difficulty. 
That is not a question of money ; I think it is a question of 
time. 


8306. If you paid the men like the Yeomanry, 3s. a day 
for each musketry attendance, I imagine it would help, but 
it would not altogether do away with the difficulty ?—It 
would undoubtedly help, but it would not do away with 
the difficulty. I should like to see the musketry done in 
camp, and I think it might be done without interfering with 
the camp training. 


8307. After the ordinary day’s work is over you mean ? 
—After or before as the case may be, or let one company 
a day do its musketry. 

8308. But that is a deduction from the time available 
for field training ?—It is to a certain extent but a very 
small deduction I should think. We did a good deal of 
musketry in 1900, and I do not think it interfered much 
with the training—it did to some extent. 


8309. (Lheut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) What was the mus- 
ketry course 1—In 1900 it was a special course. 


8310. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Was it sixty or eighty 
rounds ?—I cannot say from memory, but I think it was 
eighty. It did not include movable targets. 


8311. You said on the question of the supply of officers 
that you would like to lay hold in some way or another upon 
the University man and the Public School boy during the 
time he is at the University or Public School ?—Yes. 


8312. I suppose that idea would be somewhat in the 
nature of giving him a provisional commission at that 
time ?—I do not know that even that is necessary, and I 
will give you an instance I have in my mind which will 
perhaps illustrate my meaning. The brother of one of my 
best officers is now at Oxford; he cannot get a commis- 
sion; he is anxious to obtain his qualification for a com- 
mission with me before leaving the University and while he 
has plenty of time but he cannot do it as it is not possible. 


8313. But if you gave him a provisional commission ?— 
That would do it, or you might let him go as a private in 
the University Corps. 

8314. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) They will not let a 
private go to the School at present ?—They will not at 
present, but I should like to see him permitted to go. 

8315. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Are you satisfied with 
the medical inspection of your recruits ?—Yes. 


8316. Do you make it very thorough ?—Yes. 
8317. (Liewt.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Do you think it would 


be a good thing to have more schools open to officers so that 
they could attend and get their certificates easier than 
they do now at Aldershot and Wellington barracks !—I 
think it very important that they should have tactical 
training at school rather than mere drill training ; the 
drill training they could get at home. 


8318. At what place would you suggest ?—There are 
none at present, but I believe tactical schools have been 
contemplated, and I think they would be very useful in 
instructing officers. 


8319. I think you said just now that you would like to 
see every man in the State early in life fit himself to take his 
part in the defence of the country ?—Certainly. 


8320. What qualification of efficiency would you insist 
upon ?—That is really beyond the province of a volunteer; 
I have not thought that out—as to how far you are going 
to enforce compulsory service. I do not pretend to have 
anyscheme for doing it, and it is merely a theory at present 
with me. 

8321. With regard to the musketry, may I ask a question 
or two: about what proportion of your men are first 
class shots ?—I have not come prepared with the figures 
exactly, but I think 44 per cent. of my men are marksmen. 

8322. And second class shots ?—I think it is practioally 
the balance. 


1 8323. Have you a machine gun detachment ?—Yea. 
* 8324. Are they well tra’‘ned ?—Yes. 

8325. Have you your own machine gun ?—I have a gun 
issued to m>. 

8326. Do your companies go through company training 
every year ?—Yes. 

8327. Each company under its own officers ?—Yes. 

8328. Where do they go through that ?—Mostly in the 
neighbourhood of their own quarters; for instance, four 
companies work on Wimbledon Common. 

8329. Do you insist upon every man going through it !— 
He is not efficient if he does not attend his company train- 
ings. 

8330. Every man has to 
training ?—Yes. 

8331. Do you give them any opportunity for outposts, 
and work of that sort ?—Yes, I take the battalion down to 
the neighbourhood of Epsom and I work combined com- 
pany trainings there, outpost schemes, attack and defence 
schemes, and so forth. 

8332. Does every man in your battalion go through that? 
—Not every man ; I get from 300 to 500 men out on those 
occasions. 


go through company 


8333. How many are there in your battalion :—Roughly; 
700. 


8334. And of those do 500 go through that ?—I think « 
larger number, but I could not say every man did ; I dare- 
say one-seventh do not attend any combined drill. 


8335. Is there any difficulty about clothing ? You said 
just now that you thought that in three days you could fit 
vat your battalion to go into action ?—Yes. 


8336. How about boots, and so forth ?—As a rule my 
men have very good boots. 


8337. You have no Government store ?—No; it is 
impossible to keep a store of boots. 


8338. I have seen it suggested in one of the papers we 
have had put before us, and it is a capital idea 1—I have no 
doubt that it is a first-rate idea, but the storage takes an 
enormous space, and boots will not last for ever in a store. 


8339. They could be returned ; I have no doubt you have 
found that the boots of many townsmen are not fitted for 
marching ?—I took my men out last year while we were 
at camp; we had a camp at the back of Brighton and we 
were marching up and down the Brighton hills, all our 
work was done on those hills, and I had not above three or 
four men who suffered from sore feet, and they had from 
five to six hours of work a day. 


8340. Have the increased attractions of the Yeomanry 
at all affected your numbers ?—To some small extent; 4 
new regiment has been formed in our county Surrey, and 
no doubt that has withdrawn a certain number of men, but 
I do not complain. 
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8341. Any officers ’—None of my officers; I cannot say, 
of course, that some men who might have come to me have 
not joined them 

8342. Is your list of officers full ?—Yes, I have some 
supernumeraries. 

8343. Your officers are not frightened at the necessary 
expense ; they are not deterred from joining ?—No, I have 
had no difficulty ; I do my utmost to keep the expenses as 
low as possible. I reckon that the necessary expense of an 
officer who joins me, in the way of uniform, is £26 198. 9d., 
and then he draws his £20 outfit allowance. There are 
other items, such as mess kit, which probably a man gets, 


but it is not obligatory. 

8344. I know that in some corps there are necessary 
expenses, such as entertainments to men and 80 on, which 
must fall on the company officers ?—That I discourage as 
much as possible. 

8345. You do not consider them necessary ?—No; we 
have entertainments, but they are not at the cost of the 
officers ; I do not mean to say the officers do not pay some- 
thing towards them, but it does not come as a heavy item. 

8346. In reply to a question just now I understood you 
to say that you would like to see some method contrived 
or some scheme put forward by which officers could be 
drawn from some particular source: did you say from one 
or two particular corps like the Queen’s Westminsters 1— 
Yes, corps which have been conventionally called the class 
corps, such as the Victoria and St. George’s, the Inns of 
Court, and the London Scottish. 

8347. You think they might provide officers for other 
corps ?—They have done so very largely. 

8348. My object in asking you is this: how about local 

considerations ? Do your men not like the idea of being 
efficered by those they know and live amongst ? 
—Undoubtedly. A good many of my officers live in 
London ; they have lived in the locality and now live five 
or six miles away, but many a man who serves as a private 
in the Volunteers goes from Streatham or Wimbledon and 
serves in the Queen’s Westminsters or some other London 
corps. 
8349. My question was one which would be better 
addressed to the officer of a scattered country corps; I 
believe it is the fact in country corps that the officering, or 
rather the successful management, of the corps, is very 
much dependent on the popularity of the ofticer and the 
fact that he is a neighbour ?—Undoubtedly ; it is impos- 
sible for a man to manage a company or a detachment if 
he lives twenty-five miles away 

8350. Have you in the district covered by your corps 
any difficulty with other branches of the Volunteer service 
corps of artillery, engineers and so on ?—To a very slight 
extent with artillery. 

8351. They do not interfere with your recruiting ?—No, 
there is no competition with me; there is competition in 
some of my companies with other infantry battalions; for 
instance, I have a company at Putney and a Middlesex 
battalion has a detachment at Battersea ; another Middle- 
sex battalion has a drill hall on the Middlesex shore just 
opposite Putney, and I cannot afford 4 drill hall at Putney. 

8352. My question was more addressed to othor branches 
of the service—artillery and engineers—alongside of your 
own rifle volunteer corps ?—I have no such competition to 


speak of. 

8353. In case of sudden mobilisation, supposing the 
necessity arose and you had to take your battalion fourteen 
or fifteen miles away from home, what would be the effect 
of that? What number could you be sure of getting 
continuously on duty? I imagine that circumstances 
were such that there was a week's notice ?—That the force 
was mobilised under the Act * 

8354. Yes ?1—I do not think any of the men would be 
absent except sick men. 

8355, If they were out for a month ?—I do not care 
what time they are out for; if they were mobilised for a 
month I believe every man would be out. There would be 
ome possible exceptions, men away, and so forth. 

8356. You said just now you would like officers qualified 
before receiving commissions: how could they qualify ? 
What opportunity would you suggest could be given them 
for qualifying ?—I would suggest that men occupying 
good positions, such as privates in a University Corps and 


privates in public school cadet corps, should be permitted Co/onel E. H. 


if they intend to take a commission hereafter to attend a 
school of instruction and get the certificates ; then, when 
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whereas when they come to London they have started 
work and have little time at their disposal and they have 


more social engagements. 

8357. And you think they would be able at once to take 
up the duties in this way ?—I think they would come and 
take up their duties at once. When I mentioned camp I 
raid the allowance for the camp should be a minimum of 
5s. a day, but I think the officers ought to receive the pay 
ani allowances of their rank, and I think that will do 
something to place them in a better position. 


8358. The same as the Line and Militia officer 1—Yes. 


8359. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) You would not propose to 
exempt 8 man from camp during the whole of his service as 
a Volunteer, would you ?—I can conceive that a man might 
be a most excellent soldier and yet never attend camp. 


8360. You would keep him on although he could nct 
attend camp ?—I would ; I would not keep every man on, 
but there are certain men who are excellent who can never 
from their employment attend camp. 

8361. That would be rather a burden on the Command- 
ing Officer to say who was to be continued as a Volunteer 
and who was not because they could not attend camp ?—1 
think once you take from the Commanding Officer tho 
financial burden of having to get every farthing he can by 
keeping every undesirable man he can in the ranks, Gom- 
manding Officers will do as we were able to do in the last 
few years when the numbers were up, and get rid of all the 
undesirables. I may say I strike off almost every man I 
consider an undesirable even at the risk of depleting my 


numbers. 

8362. What is your opinion of the long service medal ¢ 
Do you think it an advantage or otherwise ?—I do not 
think it is of much advantage; I think in some cases @ 
man stays on when he had much better go, and his Com- 
manding Officer does not like to tell him to go. I would 
infinitely rather see the medal given for merit than for 
pure length of service, and the same with the Volunteer 
Decoration. 

8363. Do you think you could get your men to give 
additional ordinary training apart from the camp training? 
—aAdditional beyond the ten company trainings now asked 
for? 

8364. Yes ?—I have very few men who do the minimum ; 
the large majority of my men do considerably over the 
minimun. 

8365. And the men who do least over the minimum are 
the worst men, of course, as a rule ?—Some of them may be 
and some may not; a man may be heavily engaged this 
year in his business and unable to attend many drills, but 
last year he may have attended a large number. 

8366. I was referring to the habitual minimist ?—The 
habitual minimist is a man to be got rid of asarule. I do 
not regard him as having the spirit of a Volunteer in him 
if his idea is to do as little as possible. 

8367. How many drill halls have you ?—Five. 

8368. Do you find them a considerable burden in the 
way of expense ?—They were, but when the war broke out 
the residents in my locality thought we were deserving of 
more sympathy than they thought before and they sub- 
scribed £6,000 and handed x over to me, and that put me 
in a good financial position. 

8369. But a corps in a position like yours without such 
generous neighbours has a very great burden in the way of 
keeping up drill halls ?—If it had not been for that sub- 
scription my burden would have been £6,0U0 more than it 
is. 

8370. Much more than a consolidated battalion with one 
drill hall ?—Yes, because it is not only the drill hall but 
the travelling expenses and every item is multiplied. 

8371. Have you to keep up magazines ?—I have one 
magazine at the Epsom range and I hire a magazine at 
Bisley ; I do not keep up a magazine at home, as all my 
drill halls are in populous places. - 

8372. What would you think of the proposal that the 
Government should treat a corps with several drill halla 
more gencrously in the way of grant than a corps that had 
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only one ?—I do not like the principle of differentiation : I 
should like to see the whole force put on a substantial level. 

8373. Would you like to see the whole expenses of drill 
halls taken over by Government ?— Yes, because that 
would not only relieve the Commanding Officer financially, 
but it would relieve him of a good deal of anxiety and 
trouble. 


8374. (Chatrman.) Is there anything else you would 
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8375. (Chairman.) You command the 16th Middlesex ? 
—Yes, the London Irish. 


8376. Are you experiencing a diminution in your 
numbers at present, or do you anticipate that in the near 
future ?—Yes; four years ago, that was in the midst of 
the war, we were 1,382 strong, but our normal strength for 
many years previous to that was about 1,100. Immedi- 
ately after the war I expected to come down to my normal 
numbers, but owing absolutely to the fright of employers, 
who will not allow their men now either to join the Volun- 
teers or to remain in after their four years term, I anticipate 
even greater losses. We enlist for four years, and when 
that term is up the employers say: ‘‘ You have either to 
give up the Volunteers or give up our employment,” and 
that has a great deal to do with the compulsory camp. 
The other day I met one of the partners in one of the 
largest tobacco firms, and he said to me, “ You know I 
have got twenty of your menin my employ, they all want 
to go out for eight or sixteen days at some fixed time, and 
T absolutely cannot upset and stop my business just for 
them; therefore those men have either got to leave me 
or to leave you, one or the other.” I know it is just the 
same with the large banks, and instance one of the 
largest, who have probably 100 to 150 Volunteers 
amongst their employes as clerks. The directors 
will tell you those men are chiefly juniors, and they say, 
“Of course men who have been ten, fifteen, twenty and 
more years in our employ must have the pull in holidays, 
and we cannot let our Volunteers all go away just when 
they want at any particular time,” and therefore they have 
got to go. I was telegraphed to by A.G. 8 at the War 
Office the other day asking how many non-commissioned 
officers and men I was going to return as on the register 
on 3lst October, and I replied 889 and 19 non-efficients. 
I have, included in those numbers, got at the present 
moment just upon 150 resignations. 


8377. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) That will come 
off the number you returned ?—Yes, their resignations 
take effect after the 31st October. 


8378. You will have 889, but you have 150 resignations, 
and after the Ist your battalion will be reduced by that 
number ?—That is 80. May I say that I notice that Mr. 
Brodrick, in a speech the other day, said that on the Ist 
January this year the force was so strong and that he was 
glad to see since then it had increased very much, so many 
tens of thousands, but he omitted to notice, or it was not 
called to his attention, that on the Ist of January we all 
stop resignations. The man who stays on the roll 
after the Ist of January has either to pay or to play, and 
we have got the power of dismissal for just cause and of 
taking the men into court to claim their capitation grant, 
which they cannot earn owing to said dismissal. There- 
fore it is just like anything else; if you are filling up a 
tank and you stop up the outflow you must have an 
increase ; it is the recruits who have come in without 
any deductions. 


8379. (Chairman.) And you anticipate between now 
and the Ist January next more than these 150 resignations ? 
—T am afraid so; I am afraid it will come up to 200. 


8380. Do you attribute that to the compulsory attend- 
ance in camp ?—I do ; of course it is a little bit accentuated 
in my case, because we belong to the 4th Army Corps, and 
have to go out for sixteen days, and although we are able to 
pay our men allowances which those who go out for eight 
days are not, still sixteen days is a great bit for a man to 
take, not only out of his earning time, but also out of his 
annual holiday. My officers have run down just in the 
same way; they say, ‘« No, we have given up three or four 
years to camping out a fortnight every year, and now 
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like to bring to our notice ?—I do not wish to take Up your 
time by reiterating what others have already said. The 
Commanding Officers’ Institute met some time ago and 
discussed various points to be brought before you, but I 
believe those points have been brought before you by the 
two or three officers who were put forward to represent 
the Institute, and therefore it would be only reiteration 
if I troubled you now. 
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we must spare something to our families, etc. ; it is very 
hard that we should have to give up out of our three weeks, 
or a month’s annual holiday a fortnight to soldiering, and 
we arenot able to give any time to our families or to 
devote any time to shooting or any other sport.” 


8381. You would not be in favour of compulsory 
attendance for the individual ?—That is exactly what I 
say, compulsory for corps but not for individuals, and 
further, as we have always earned—and the basis of our 
expenditure has been—35s. for every man who made 
himself erticient. under the old regulations if you reduce 
our capitation grant for men who do not go into camp to 
25s. it means bankruptcy to the Commanding Officer; 
and you must recollect that while in a regular 
regiment the Commanding Officer has no responsibility 
whatever for expenditure, I am absolutely responsible 
for the whole of the expenditure of the battalion, so much 
so that I was placed in a very unfortunate position this 
year. I am obliged, whether my battalion, like the Queen’s 
Westminster’s, is 1,600 strong, orlike my own as it was then, 
950 strong, to produce 490 non-commissioned officers 
and men and fifteen officers in camp for the sixteen days 
to earn the first-class capitation grant of 11s. for the officers 
and 5s. for the men. I saw one of the heads of the War 
Office on the 7th of July. and I said to him. “I am greatly 
afraid I shall only have thirteen or fourteen officers in 
camp: can I be assured that I shall have my full grant, 
because I shall have plenty of men?” and he said, “Well, 
you had better write an official letter.” I wrote an official 
letter on the 8th of July putting the position clearly, an¢ 
then I said, “‘I may have only fourteen officers, will you 
please answer me whether I shall be allowed to draw my 
first-class grant if I have only fourteen or perhaps thirteen 
officers,” and I asked for an immediate reply. I had to 
make all my contracts, I had to promise my men their 
allowances, and I got an answer on the Thursday, two 
days before I went into camp, when I was absolutely 
responsible for my unfortunate men, who had given up 
their holidays and were bound to go into camp, that no 
exception could be made in my favour. Therefore if I 
had had 570 men, as I had, and only fourteen officers it 
would have been over £1,000 out of my own pocket. That 
is not a responsibility which a Commanding Officer 
cares to take, and I am bound to say I shall have to resign 
my commission if I am to be placed in that sort of position. 

8382. You have been kind enough, in addition t 
answering the questions which we sent out, to give us 6 
valuable paper*, and I see by it that you are in favour 
of what I would describe as a classification of the Volux- 
teer force according to their degrees of efficiency 1—I am. 

8383. You divide them generally into three classes eH 
Yes. : 


8384. You would graduate the allowances given t 
them according to the drill and camp attendance they 
give ?—Yes. 

8385. That is an idea which has been already in 4 very 
similar form put before us by Colonel Sturmy nie 
but it is open to the objection that you would i 
keeping on a certain proportion of men who were & a 
long distance from efficiency ?—The men who ould 
kept on in what I call the third class or second class 
reserve would be men as efticient as they always wer’ 
before the war, and you must bear in mind that I sent aut 
something like 230 men to the war, and the report on erat 
men was that their high intelligence made them thoroughly 
efficient and that they were as useful non-comumissinr 
ofticers and men as the Royal Irish Ritles had. a 
that speaks for itself; if you do not have that class yo! 
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are keeping out men who are practically preventing you 
from having compulsory service or conscription; they 
are men who want to serve the country to the best of 
their ability, but their employments will not allow them 
to do any more than that. Increase your efficiency by 
your number of drills; I am sure we can do that. You 
might say twenty drills really, and I believe the men 
would do it, but you must give them their own time to make 
themselves efficient as we always did. We had a drill 
season from the lst November until the inspection and 
the men could attend those drills which suited their 
employment, and that is the principle on which Volun- 
teering has been carried on up to the present. When 
you put the screw on and say, “ You cannot do it when 
you like, but it must be when we choose to fix the dates,” 
then those men and their employers say, ‘‘ We must throw 
you over.” I have had conversations with employers, 
and of course I know my own men pretty well, and 
that is the position of things. 

8386. I take it for granted from what you have said 
that you consider any longer period of attendance in camp, 
if made compulsory, would result in a very great diminu- 
tion in the number of the Volunteers ?—The effect is felt 
in my own battalion at the present moment. You asked 
whether it would do for us to have camp at two separate 
times and I took the opinion of my officers; I speak 
specially of my own corps, but I know that in a great many 
others the esprit de corps is so strong that the men would 
move heaven and earth to go with their own lot, but they 
will not go down under strange officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers. I think the moral result of our camping 
together has proved satisfactory; the General has 
had my Inspection Report and I have had my men out 
for four years for fourteen days and there has not been 
one military crime; the heaviest of all was one man 
absent from picket, and that is the only thing I have had 
4 man to tell off for in four years. I think that speaks 
very highly for the discipline of a Volunteer battalion. 


8387. Coming to the question of officers, have you any 
suggestions to offer by which the deficit of officers in the 
Volunteer force may be made up ?—I am very much 
afraid that is a mot difticult question ; a Volunteer officer 
has very little credit indeed for his services; he does it 
entirely of his own free will. and he geta no acknowledgment 
in any way of his rank and position, in fact just the opposite, 
and I know, speaking for my own officers, they have felt 
very much at the present minute being left behind; the 
Yeomanry officers have been put over our heads. and I 
know there is a very strong feeling upon the subject. I 
think it would be a very good thing if we were all put 
under the Army Act and treated in the same way. At 
present my ofticers come and ask me for leave to go abroad, 
and if we were under the Army Act I should have to pass it 
on to my brigadier. I do not think it would do them 
any harm and they would not object to it. 

8388. You think they would really appreciate being put 
under conditions which would expose them to that sort of 
thing ?—Yes, it would be no deterrent. It is sickening 
to one like myself, having given the greater portion of my 
life to it—I am beginning my 38th year of service—to see 
60 many men who might do good service to their country 
doing nothing but loating about clubs and playing football, 
cricket and golf, giving up nothing whatever to the 
country. If we could in any way induce these men to 
serve amongst the Volunteers it would be a very great 
thing. and a very large proportion of the Volunteers have 
the work at heart, which you will see by the pre- 
ponderance of ofticers who go in for certificates compared 
with those in other branches of the Auxiliary Forces, 
although it is not obligatory. I do think that those 
are the officers who deserve encouragement, and if you 
encourage them you will induce others to join the ranks, 

8389. Have you considered at all the question of how 
the enforcement of the Militia ballot would affect the 
Volunteer force? Have you given your attention to 
that ?—I suppose it would atfect it to a certain extent if 
it were laid down that all those who do not go in for Militia 
must make themselves efficient as Volunteers; you would 
probably make the Volunteers to a greater extent self- 
supporting than they are at present; there is a lot of 
men we know who would rather pay so much to serve as 
Volunteers than remain liable for the Militia Ballot, and 
you might get a hold of them in that way. There are a 
great many corps that have subscriptions (my corps has 
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no subscription of any kind), and I think a man would 
often prefer to serve in the Volunteers and would not mind 
paying a subscription for that purpose and so make that 
Service more self-supporting than now. 

8390. But you would then get men who did not come 
from the pure volunteering spirit, but who practically 
joined to escape the ballot ?—And we hope they would be 
infected with a higher spirit than they exhibit now. 

8391. Would that be a pious hope or a confident belief ? 
—I think rather a confident belief than otherwise. I 
have known young fellows who joined at first just for the 
sake of wearing the uniform and carrying the commission, 
and so on, get very keen after a little bit. 

8392. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) They catch the infec- 
tion ?—Yes, they get the scarlet fever. 

8393. (Chairman.) There is only one other question 
I myself will ask you, as some of the Volunteer officers 
here will be able to examine you upon details much better 
than I can. You mentioned in the answers you have 
been good enough to give us that you had got some ideas 
as to making men what you call extra efficient, bringing 
men up to extra efticiency ; what have you in your mind’s 
eye with regard to that? You say your idea is to put 
as many men as you possibly can through some kind of 
military training, and make a certain number of them 
extra efficient ?—Those would be the men who would go 
into the first class. I am perfectly certain there is no 
necessity for your having 100 per cent. in camp; if we 
go on as we are now there is no necessity, and I am sure 
the experience of others is just the same as my own. This 
year I had probably 180 men in camp who had never been 
there before, but after they had been twenty-four hours 
in camp I defy you or anybody else to tell which was 
which ; they copied the others and were not going to be 
second to them. We have a regimental fashion of ordering 
the kit, beds, ete.. in our tents, and when our brigadier 
went round the whole of the tents our second day in 
camp I said to him. “Can you tell which are the green 
bands and which are not?” and he said, ‘No, it is 
impossible”; and it is the same when they are working 
in the field, they copy the others and they do not want 
to be spotted as “green.” -In my opinion, if you can 
get 50 or 60 per cent. of the men into camp every year 
without compulsion there is no necessity to have com- 
pulsion to get more to go; and I am perfectly certain 
that taking my men, those that go to camp once in 
two, three, or four years, combined with those who attend 
constantly, the whole would be so welded together that 
you would not be able to make any distinction amongst 
them, and they would be almost equally fit for any duty, 
particularly as we should probably be certain to have a 
fortnight or three weeks’ training before being actually 
wanted in the field. 

8394. (Lord Grenfell.) What would you suggest as the 
minimum for the camp ?—For myself I think I could 
always get 50 per cent. in camp, but one of my brother 
Commanding Ofticers, for whom I have a very high 
respect, and who has had great experience, tells me that 
he thinks from a third to a half. 

8395. You would insist on a percentage instead of a 
cartain fixed number ?—I would have a percentage, of 
course, and not as it is now, a fixed number. It is rather 
hard upon me. Take the Queen’s Westminsters—they 
have some sixty combatant ofticers, and they are 1,600 
strong; I was 940 strong with twenty-two officers, and 
we both were obliged by the Regulations to supply 
fifteen officers and 490 non-commissioned officers and 
men. I did it, and that was all, but the Queen's West- 
minsters could not do it; they had got forty officers 
down there, but they had not 500 men, so that it works 
both ways. I think if it was a percentage of your strength 
it would be fairer. 

8396. The Queen’s Westminsters had to leave the 
Field Army as they did not fulfil the conditions ?—Yes, 
I fear so. 

8397. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) There is only 
one question I want to ask: I rather gather from 
what you say that you think the Volunteers now, 
both officers and men, are working at the highest 
pressure you can get out of them as regards attendance ? 
—I do. I have got lots of men in the battalion who 
attend every drill, who never miss a drill they can pos- 
sibly put in; I have only missed six drills in thirty-seven 
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years of service myself, and there are a great many men 
in my battalion who have a record that is not very far 
short of it. There are men who are constantly on parade, 
and there are others who would do so if they could, while 
others are somewhat slack, and only put in their exact 
number. I should think my average of drills is about 
twenty to twenty-five, not counting camp. 


8398. On the question of the camp, you set store by the 
camp training, do you not ?—I think it is useful. 


8399. Not more than “useful” ?—I think it extremely 
useful; I am strongly in favour of camp, but in a volun- 
tary service, I am very strongly against any compulsion, 
and if you enforce that compulsion by reducing the 
capitation grant you are punishing your Commanding 
Officers. 

8400. Quite so; but it was not in that connection that 
I was thinking of camp. I was thinking of the effect that 
camp life for a time has on the usefulness of a Volunteer 
as 4 fighting man.—It has in a way ; it is more continuous 
service, and he is able to do more work during the day, 
and also in metropolitan corps like my own we can get 
work in camp which we cannot get otherwise. In the 
Regulations you have company training, which includes 
digging trenches, always in our service rather a 
farce, because a Commanding Officer who has an eye to 
country is never allowed to dig a trench where he would 
do it in actual service, and attack and defence, outposts. 
and that sort of thing, we cannot do in Westminster Hall 
and Somerset House, and as our nearest public ground 
(and we are very much crowded out there often) is Wim- 
bledon Common, it costs me from £15 to £20 to take the 
battalion down there, and that is not the sort of thing our 
finances can often do—I do it as often as my funds allow 
me. As training, of course [ consider camp is an 
extremely good thing. 


8401. As tending to make the man an efficient soldier ? 
—Yes. If I could get 50 per cent. constantly in camp, 
and I could get another 25 per cent. to go once every 
three or four years, and leave only 15 or 20 per cent. who 
cannot go to camp, I should be perfectly satisfied, and I 
should consider my battalion as efficient as any Volunteer 
battalion can or need be. 


8402. Assuming for a moment that you could get 50 
per cent. for two or three years ?—I have always got over 
50 per cent. every year. 

8403. We will assume that you can get 50 per cent. 
every year, and 25 per cent. every second or third year, 
you still have in round numbers 20 or 25 per cent. who 
have never gone to camp at all ?—-Yes, but if those men 
on our being called out for service went to the depét and 
had three or four weeks’ hard work, that answers your 
question. 


8404. Your battalion, even under those conditions, 
would have 25 per cent. of it far less efficient than the 
remainder ?—They are to a certain extent, and yet they 
are efficient also; they have learned what discipline is, 
they have learned what cohesion is; and, although they 
have not dug trenches, and not done very much beyond 
our ordinary drills (nor in theory very much in the 
way of outposts and advance guards), still they are men 
who are at heart soldiers, and they are men who, with 
very little pressure, would learn everything necessary. 


8405. Do you not think that many of those very sub- 
jects you have mentioned can only be satisfactorily learned 
in the field ?—Yes, but even though these are not learned 
practically, the man is a thoroughly drilled and disciplined 
man in every sense, and I am certain that the old common 
drill is the basis of all discipline in the Volunteer force ; 
whether it is so in the Regulars or not I do not know, but 
in the Volunteers the absolute drill is the basis of the 
discipline. I would rather have 100 men who could drill, 
good shots, and thorou hly obedient, but who had never 
been in camp, than I would have 500 from a civilian rifle 
club. The drill is the basis of discipline and it is the basi: 
of cohesion ; you are able to handle those men when they 
are told to go to a certain place and do a certain thing. 
One man might not like to face danger, but he can and 
will as one of a disciplined whole. 

8406. They will be willing enough but they have not 
had the practical experience and they will not be able to 
do the work satisfactorily ?—In the case of actual field 
work they would get a fortnight or three weeks of it; 
they are bound to get it; the invaders are not going to 
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cross to-morrow morning. If Lord Grenfell would accept 
70 per cent. of my battalion at once and the remaining 
30 after they had gt their extra bit of squeeze at a depit, 
I think he would be satisfied. I am speaking entirely for 
the voluntary service without compulsion, and our men 
have very strong esprit de corps, which goes a great way. 
I can tell you that a very large proportion of my men 
who go to camp pay a substitute to take their place while 
they are away—actually out of their own pocketa those 
men are paying substitutes, and if that is not enthusiasm 
I do not know what is 

8407. Of course in the course of this inquiry we have 
had to consider the possibilities of the Volunteer force 
as a whole ; we quite recognise that some of them, in your 
battalion especially, are in advance of a considerable pro- 
portion of the Volunteers of the country, and what you 
might be able to do with your excellent battalion might 
not be practicable with a large number of other battalions 
throughout the country who would be called upon in the 
event of emergency to do very much the same class of 
work ?—Yes, you are touching now on the difference 
between the Metropolitan and the country corps. 


8408. I mean the difference between the first class 
battalion and the battalion not quite so good ?—I have 
always found Metropolitan corps as intelligent as any 
others and practically they are better drilled ; it must be 
so. I havea friend a captain in the South Wales Borderers 
living in London, and he goes « own a few times a year. 
but they never see a half battalion or even two companies 
together except in camp, and therefor: whenever a man is 
going to join a country battalion he is told at once, “You 
have to go into eight days’ camp.” In our case we have 
always had twenty or thirty battalion drills before our 
inspections, and, therefore, the necessity for us to go into 
camp to have our battalion drills does not exist. These 
Regulations were, therefore, a complete upset as far as thr 
Metropolitan men go. The London men drilling the whole 
year round I think has an advantage over the country 
man, and as to these country battalions I know the colonel 
of a big Lancashire battalion who lives at Wimbledon. 
Now I could not command my battalion as it is commanded, 
and I think any other commanding officer would tell you 
the same, if I were 200 or 300 miles away. I amalways 
with my battalion; I am always at their drills, and I am 
always administering at the orderly room, and my officers 
in the greater part do the same—they are always looking 
after their companies, I mean to say that a Regulation 
which will fit a corps like mine, what we used to call a 
consolidated battalion, will not suit an administrative 
battalion as we used to call them—a scattered battalion, 
or vice versa. The Regulations must be so elastic as to 
cover both. Lord Euston said to me not long ago. 
“T command the Northamptonshire, they are 1,800 strong 
and there are not fifty of my men who are not shoe- 
makers; ” these men have a clearing up time, as they call 
it, on the Ist August, and Lord Euston said. “I can get 
my whole battalion out then, but let the War Office ask 
me to take them out on the Ist July and I should not get 
fifty.” There is a battalion with all one trade; I have 
twenty or thirty different trades, callings and professions. 
and it is impossible to get them all at once, but I am 
perfectly satisfied. For four years running I have got 
60 to 70 per cent. out, and although the screw I have hed 
to put on has depleted my battalion I think so far the 
result very creditable. Leave us commanding officers to 
get the men into camp; leave the compulsion with them, 
and give encouragement to them, and I am sure the mea 
will back them up. At present my finances are so satis- 
factory that I have a balance, and I have always had 6 
balance and never had to borrow. 


8409. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) You are not in favour 
of a Volunteer officer being allowed to obtain a com- 
mission in the Regulars ?—No. 


8410. On the ground that vou are not in favour of birds 
of passage?—I am short of officers, and Volunteer officers 
are not men to whom a commission in the Regulars would 
be any attraction, because they could not probably take 
up their commissions before they were over age, three. 
four, or five and twenty, and I am not sure that it is any 
advantage. Colonel Davis, who commanded the 3rd 
Queen’s, told me just on this particular point ont 
day, “I have got the whole of my subaltern ranks full. 
I have not a commission vacant, but I have not got one 
single licutenant who will ever take a captain's com- 
mission if he cannot get into the Army. I have all the 
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trouble of training these m-n, but I have my ranks full 
-and you have not, but you need not envy me.” 

8411. With regar! to the educatioa of Volunteer 
officers in subjects beyond the mere routine drill, that is 
to say their passing further examinations such as those 
passed by the Regular officer before prom-tion, you have 
thad a good deal to do with that in London, have you not— 
training officers to pass their examinations ?—Do you say 
they ought to be encouraged to do so ? 

8412. You have had the management of that branch 
-of the Home District Military Society, which deals with 
that matter for a good many years ?—Yes. 

8413. Could you give the Ccmmission any figures or 
‘statistics about the number of Volunteer and Militia 
officers who have attended those courses ~The Society 
have never been able to get classes for the November 
examination on account of camping and holiday time, 
‘but they have used all their efforts to get as many as 
possible to go in for the May examinations. Our average 
was about five and thirty officers for the tactics, probably 
about twenty for topography, a little less than that for 
engineering, and just a few for organisation and equip- 
ment, and I am very much afraid the amalgamation of 
the three under the new Regulation will rather be @ bar. 
In future the examination will be in tactics, topography 
and engineering ; it has always been in three different 
‘subjects, and a man is much more readv to prepare one 
subject and go up for it than he is to go up for three 
‘subjects all at once. I am afraid that will deplete the 
numbers who are anxious to go in. 

8414. To come to the camp question for one minute ; 
you getting a five shillings grant are able to give your 
lance corporals and riflemen half-a-crown a day ?—Yes. 

8415. With higher scales for the higher grades ?—Yes ; 
‘on those terms I am able to cover my expenses within 


about £20. 

8416. About the musketry—you have not carried out 
‘the new course this year ?—Absolutely impossible. 

8417. On what grounds ?—On the ground, partly, of 
‘expense, that it would require twice or three times the 
target accommodation, that that accommodation is not 
available, and the men would have to give up two. if not 
three, days from their ordinary work without compensa- 
tion in order to go through the new musketry. We have 
not got the accommodation ; the greatest difficulty is to 
get the target accommodation we do, and even then our 
range is twenty miles from London. 

8418. What range do you use ?—Runnymede. Bisley 
is impossible for us as the train service is so bad, and it 
takes a man an hour to an hour and a half to get there. 
Then there is a mile and a half to walk to get on to the 
range, and then to get back again involves the sacrifice of 
almost a day’s work. 

8419. On the latter point, the difficulty of getting away, 
would any money payment to the men such as is given to 
tho Yeomanry or the Submarine Miners get over your 
difficulty ?—It would to a certain extent, because men who 
provide substitutes would do it, but there are a great many 
men whom it would not help. 

81420. Have you any suggestion to make as to the higher 
musketry training of the Volunteers ?—No, I am afraid 
not; I am very sorry that the longer range has been given 
up in class firing. 

8421. I refer to the possibility of getting the men to 
go through a longer course than at present ?—I think it 
would be very much better if there was a larger grant of 
free ammunition for practice; that would help the shooting 
tremendously, 

8422, Larger grants of ammunition, you mean ?—Yes; 
at the present moment I am only allowed ten rounds per 
man for prize shooting, and it is that prize shooting which 
in a sporting people is a very great incentive. Volunte:rs 
like the prize shooting very much indeed, and it is a great 
thing to encourage, because if you encourage it you are 
improving their standard of shooting by the practice it 
‘gives, and also, if a man is going in for a prize he will spend 
a little money to buy ammunition for himself. 

8423. Would you be in favour of doing any course in 
camp ?—Not of classifying; we have either the field firing 
by half battalions or battalions at Hythe, or we do the 
defence practice with ball, which is extremely useful. For 
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the last three years we have been at Shorncliffe and we have 
had the advantage of having half a day at the Hythe 
Ranges ; of course, you could not do that sort of thing 
at Runnymeade or Bisley. The men like the practice, and 


it is extremely useful. 

8424. Now, as to your company training you say: ‘‘ Com- 
pany training in its Red Book sense we cannot fully carry 
out ; every company drills under its own officers.” With 
regard to the company training down in the open country, 
you say they have to go by special train to Wimbledon. 
Are you satisfied with the training of the battalion by the 
company officers apart from camp, in the details of com- 
pany training such as outposts and skirmishing 1—We 
have to leave that sort of thing to camp. 

8425. You do that at Wimbledon ?—Yes, three or four 


times a year. 

8426. Your grants are not sufficient for that; do you 
want a further grant for travelling expenses or for the pay- 
ment of the men ?—We have to find out of our capitation 
grant the railway expenses of going down by special train, 
and so on, and in the Volunteers you are very dependent 
upon the weather for the musters you can get. 

8427. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Do you find the 
railway companies obliging with regard to special trains ? 
—Yes, if you pay for them—not on the days on which we 
should like to get them—for instance, on a Bank Holiday 
or the Saturday before a Bank Holiday they always say no, 


8428. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Practically the whole of 
your company training is left until camp time—the com- 
pany training in outposts and skirmishing—except the 
four or five days at Wimbledon during the year ?—Yes, 
except in theory, aid at reduced distances a3 a matter of 
drill. 

8429. Otherwise it is drill in a hall 1—Yes. 

8430. And no further money grant would help you in 
that matter—or would it ?—You mean to ask whether I 
would go down more times to Wimbledon if I had a railway 
grant for it 

8431. Yes ?—Yes, I certainly would. Of course it isa 
very difficult thing to get the men in one direction, as I 
have men at Walthamstow and at Woolwich, and Wim- 
bledon is our be3t ground. 

8432. There ig no other direction you can go in ?—That 
is the nearest I can get to, and then, of course, you are 
dypendent upon the weather toa great extent ; if it is a wet 
afteenoon you do not get the numbers you can when fine. 
but out of the capitation grant I am giving all the men a 
waterproof cape they can carry, and I am sure that will 
increase my muster, 

8433. Out of the 200 men you sent to the war could you 
give me any idea roughly as to how they would be classed 
amongst the three classes you have referred to in your 
paper? Did they all come from the samo class ?—Cer- 
tainly not ; probably the majority of them would be in the 
third class. They were mostly young men, and as you 
know better than anybody else, the men we sent out to the 
war were not our picked men, and probably if I had been 
picking the best men I had in my battalion I would have 
sent very few of them. They were men simply able to go, 
and they were mostly young fellows starting in life and 
they thought: “ We may as well have a fling before we 
start life seriously.” 

8434. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) You were saying that 
your men came from different parts of London. Do you 
not think it would be a great advantage if the Volunteers 
in London were a little more localised? It seems to me 
you have in London a great many overlapping corps all 
drawing their men from the whole area ?—Yes. 

8435. Would it not be rather an advantage if the area 
were divided up ?—You could not work that with a repre- 
sentative corps like mine; it would not answer with me. 
Such an immense proportion of my men are Irishmen, and 
they come from all over London. If I were localised it 
would destroy me altogether, and the same with tho 
London Scottish. 

8436. Is not the result of the present arrangement thut 
London has much too many corps for the number of Voiun- 
teers that there are ?—I do not think it has any bad effect 
at all, because men like to join along with their frienda, 
whatever part of London they come from. There is a 
certain amount of overlapping, but I do not think it creates 
very much competition, if that is what you are afraid ct. 
It may to a very small extent, but nothing very much. 
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8437. You mentioned that you would like the Volunteers 
to be under the Army Act ?—The officers. 


8438. Is that because you feel you have not got enough 
power over them, or because they are undisciplined, or is 
it purely in order to improve their status _—My great idea 
was not the question of the discipline, but I thought it 
would give the officers a higher social status ; the ordinary 
public laugh at us because they think: “ You are only 
Volunteer officers, and you are not even the same as a 
Militia officer; whereas the Militia officer is out only 
twenty-eight days in the year while we are at work the 
whole year round. They look upon us as only a sort of 
half-fledged officers. 

8439. I have not heard any witness who thought that the 
discipline of the Volunteer officers was bad, but several 
people asked for the Army Act, and when you pushed them 
you always found they wanted it to improve the status of 
the officer ?—It would, and it would also improve their dis- 
cipline to a certain extent. You must recollect that in 
the Volunteer Regulations I have got the power if I find a 
man useless to dismiss him ; if a man came on parade 
drunk I should dismiss him from the battalion straight ; 
I did so once and I have got the power to do so, and he may 
appeal to the Secretary of State if he likes. 


8440. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Have you the 
absolute power of dismissal of every man in your corps ?— 
Every non-commissioned officer and man ; he has the right 
ot appeal to the Secretary of State for War, which is never 
used, Such action is only taken in a case when the ill- 
conduct is likely to do damage to the battalion, 


8441. But you can dismiss a man without any special 
crime ?—Yes, I would dismiss him as useless. 


8442, (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Notwithstanding that, 
is he liable for the capitation grant as well ?—Yes, 
I can take him into court and claim the capitation grant, 
which he is unable to earn owing to my dismissing him. 


8443, And under the Army Act he would be liable to 
be tried by Court Martial ?—Yes, but I cannot do that 
with an officer. A real difficulty is that we have no power 
whatever over the officers ; if an officer turns out to be 
useless, to get rid of him is almost impossible, he may 
be doing any amount of harm in the battalion and you 
cannot get rid of him. If you report him to the Brigadier 
the Brigadier is always extremely careful what he does 
about it. I have had one or two cases ; I had a Court of 
Inquiry some seven years ago, and I could not get rid of 
certain officers—they are all gone now, but I had the 
greatest difficulty with them. Sometimes you get a set 
of mencliquing together to oppose the Commanding Officer, 
and however much he is supported by the others he cannot 
get rid of those men, and I think myself he ought to have 
some power of getting rid of them. In my own Command- 
ing Ofticer’s time there were two officers of the class I speak 
of, and the then Brigadier, who happened to be an exceed- 
ingly strong man, came up to the Orderly Room, and he 
said: “ Now, gentlemen, I have heard all your Commanding 
Officer has said and all that you have to say; you will 
resign your Commissions;” they said: “‘We are not going 
to resign” and he then said: ‘‘ You will take the conse- 
quences,” and they resigned. But unless you have a 
Brigadier who wil take the bit between his teeth you are 
helpless. 

8444. (Lord Grenfell.) Did these two officers resign ?— 
At once. 

8445. (Liewt.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Would not the Army 
Act enable you to get rid of officers ?—Certainly. 

8446. How are you to do it ?—You might try an officer 
by Court Martial. 


8447. Then there must be a specific offence 2—Yes. 


8448. (Lord Grenfell.) Now you may have a Court of 
Inquiry and obtain his dismissal ?—But a Court of Inquiry 
is a most difficult procedure ; you cannot take evidence on 
oath, you cannot have witnesses, and you cannot have 
legal advice. 


8449. You can have witnesses ?—I have a case in my 
mind that has only lately happened, wherein these very 
difficulties came up. 


8450. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Apart from the question 
of status and looking at the question of giving you greater 
power to obtain discipline, would it be much more useful to 
you to have a few clauses specially suited for Volunteer cir- 
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cumstances put into the Army Act ?1—I do not think there 
is any necessity for that machinery ; I think if you put us 
under the Army Act at once in the case of officers the same 
as in the Militia and the Yeomanry, you would make us 
think more of ourselves and the public would do the same. 
A man would be very careful of what he did or said if he 
was under the Army Act. We all hold the King’s Com- 
mission and let those who hold it in our different degrees. 
be under the same supreme power. I strongly object to 
any difference or the making of special clauses for Volun 
teer officers ; let us all be under the same rule, of course, 
under the different conditions of service. 


8451. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) You could be 
under the Army Act the same as the other two forces as. 
regards pains and penalties ?—Yes, of course, we are under 
the Army Act in camp. 

8452. Only when brigaded with Regulars ?—That is the 
funny part ; it depends upon what brigading with Regular 
troops is. When we were at Shorncliffe there were no 
Regular troops at all, but we all understood that we were 
under the Army Act. Our Brigadier was not a commis- 
sioned officer ; he had only a letter of appointment ; our 
Brigade-Major was a Regular officer, but whether that is 
brigading with Regulars or not I do not know. 


8453. I think it quite sufficient if you have a section of 
a Line battalion in the camp?—We had not got anybody. 
The Surrey Brigade were at Brighton this year, and they 
were not under the Army Act because they had no Regulars 
with them, 


8454. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) You said you attached 
& great deal of importance to what you called drilling all 
the year round and to steady drill !—Yes. 


8455. You would like efficiency to depend upon that and 
not necessarily going into camp. You would wish the 
going into camp to be in the position of a thing which any 
individual should do if he could, but he should not be 
compelled to do it ?—I should let the lowest capitation 
grant be the same as we used to earn, 35s., for men 
who could not go to camp, and then for the extra 
efficiency, as I call it, let the higher capitation grant 
come in. 


8456. Do you attach importance to the Volunteer 
officers reading up and getting examined in tactics, topo- 
graphy, and those things ?—Certainly ; I have done it all 
myself. 

8457. Were you a Volunteer before there was a tactical 
examination for officers ?—Yes, fifteen years before. 


8458. Do you think that examination has had any effect 
on the force ?—Most decidedly—personally I hope it has 
improved me. 

8459. Would you say the same of the examination im 
other branches like military administration and military 
law? Do you put them on the same footing as the 
examination in tactics ?—No, I do not; I think itis a very 
good thing for officers to go up for military law and organi- 
sation and equipment, but I do not put them on the same 
footing as the more practical ones, which are tactics, 
topography, and engineering. 

8460. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) What effect would 
it have upon your men if the men themselves were under 
the Army Act ?—In camp ? 


8461. No; any time they have got their uniform on, oF 
are under orders of any sort ?—I would not have that ; our 
drill to-morrow night for instance will be out of uniform, 
but they will be under full control then. 


8462. But not under the Army Act ?—We are never 
under the Army Act except in camp; I do not think you 
could put the men in the Volunteers continuously under 
the Army Act. 

8463. What would be the disadvantage of it, or the 
objection to it, supposing the Regulations were altered so 
as to make them under the Army Act when on parade and 
on any duty ?—I am afraid it could not be applied. 

8464. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) The Army Act is a list 
of a certain number of offences, of a certain number © 
penalties applicable to those offences, and of the procedure 
by which the penalties are to be applied to thuse offences ° 
—Yes. ; 

8465. Is there any one of those offences except dis- 
obedience which a Volunteer can commit? Most of the 
offences he cannot commit ?—No, he cannot. 
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8466. In order to be able to commit them he must live 
in the barracks, and be in receipt of pay, and he must have 
contracted with the State to be its slave—that is, a soldier 
is a person who has made a contract with the State to be 
ready to be ordered te do anything at any time of his life 
by day or night, while the Volunteer is under no such 
contract ?—That is so. If a Volunteer in plain clothes 
was obstructing an escort or doing anything of that sort, 
or in conspiracy with men in barracks, I suspect he would 
then be subject to the civil law, but as you say there are 
hardly any military offences a Volunteer can commit when 
‘the is in plain clothes and is not known to be a Volunteer. 
In my own battalion if I saw any of my own men commit 
any of these offences or anything near it—for instance, if I 
saw any man obstructing an escort of troops or anything 
ike that—he would go at once. I think the power of dis- 
miasal you give to Commanding Officers is quite enough 
except when in camp, and the only effect necessary then 
is to make them feel themselves soldiers. Even without 
the Army Actin campI have no fear of any lack of dis- 
cipline, because you give the men the practical idea that 
they are soldiersin camp and that is all the better for them. 


8467. It is not because you are going to use it ?—No, 
it is not absolutely necessary for any practical teaching of 
them to be soldiers to have them under the Army Act at 
all, but it gives them the idea of being so, and that is a sort 
‘of sentimental feeling which is of the greatest service. I 
should be very sorry not to be under the Army Act in 
camp. 

8468. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Supposing a man 
is untidy or disobedient, does not quickly obey an order 
or questions & non-commissioned officer, have you, 
as colonel, any power over him now ?—Cortainly. 


8469. You can call evidence ?—Yea. 
8470. And you can turn him off in your orderly room ?— 


Yes. 
8471. And you find that is sufficient without going 
further ?—Yes ; if I found a man on parade impertinent 
to a non-commissioned officer he would be before me at 
once. 

8472. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Has not a Volunteer 
colonel the power of dismissal which a regular colonel has 


not got ?—Yes. 

8473. The Volunteer colonel is empowered under the Act 
to punish a man for any offence, he being the sole judge of 
whether the offence deserves the punishment or not ?— 
Yes, it is in the Volunteer Regulations that a man dismissed 
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from the battalion and who cannot earn the capitation Colonel Sir’ 
grant becaused dismissed, can be taken before a magis- Howland 
trate and forced to pay the sum involved. Ove 
8474. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Supposing it was re- 5 Nov., 13 
ported to you that a man misbehaved in some way on =——— 
parade, talked or anything of that sort, you can, on the 
evidence produced before you, say of a non-commissioned 
officer or two. dismiss him ?—Yes, but that is one of those 
powers involving a certain amount of tact, and a man who 
fails in tact is not fit to be a Commanding Officer of 
Volunteers. 
8475. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) You find that a man who 
is dismissed loses caste tremendously among his own 
friends outside, and that it is a very severe penalty really ? 
—Yes, and not only that, but I have had the employers 
refer to me, with a view to dismissing the man from their 
civil employ. 
8476. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) As a fact, has not that 
power of dismissal proved hitherto absolutely sufficient 
and every Commanding Officer who knows his business can 
hold his regiment perfectly in hand ?—Yes. 
8477. It is, in fact, a whole Army Act in itself, and all 
you want ?—Yes, but it does not touch the officers. 
8478. And for the purpose of managing your corps you 
do not want any addition to that power ?—Not so far as 
the non-commissioned officers and men go. 
8479. You would like some further power to enable you 
to deal with an incapable or refractory officer ?—Yes, or 
to assist my superiors to do go. 
8480. You have no power, but you said you would like 
it ’—I should like to see the officers under the Army Act, 
so that they should be more under control than at present. 
I have got no power over an officer whatever the officer 
does, however disagreeable he makes himself, although he 
may be doing things and talking things which are doing 
harm throughout the battalion. 
8481. And in order to have that power you would like 
him to be under the Army Act ?—I do not think he would 
do it if he was under the Army Act; I think he would 
think he would be liable to court martial. 
8482. It is not for the men you want it, and for the 
officer it is really because you have no other hold on the 
officer ?—Yes, if the Commanding Officer exercises his 
power in the proper way it is sufficient. I do not think I 
have heard in all my service of more than two or three 
occasions on which an officer exercising that power 
over non-commissioned officers or men has been called 
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Colonel Sir RatpH W. Ansrrvutuer, Bart., called ; and Examined. 


8483. (Chairman.) You command the 6th Volunteer 


Battalion, Royal Highlanders ?—Yes. 

8484. And you are here to-day also representing the 
Scottish Institute of Commanding Ofticers of Volunteers ? 
—Yes. 

8485. I have no doubt there are points of detail 
upon which some members of the Commission may wish 
to question you, but I should rather like to begin by 
asking you what is the feeling of those you represent as 
regards the general position of the Volunteer service now; 
do they feel it to be satisfactory with a view to the ultimate 
object of maintaining such a force, that is to say to repel 


1. 


invasion?—Speaking gencrally, I should say that certainly Colonel Sir 
those whom I represent are very anxious to maintain the é«/ph W. 
force ; they are, perhaps, to a certain extent prejudiced in -!#truther. 
favour of the force, but they themselves, so far as I have 10 Nov. 1903 
been able to judge, are certainly very anxious to maintain nat 3 
the force, and they think they can maintain it. 

8486. I am not speaking of the abolition of the force ; 
I merely wanted to know if you felt that some great change 
must be made if the force is to be adequate for its work 7 
I think they consider that with some modification of the 
existing Regulations they can make a working force, 

8487. Generally speaking, what sort of modification 
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Colonel Sir have you in your mind ?—The main thing is the com- 
Ralph W. pulsory attendance at camp for earning the capitation 
Anstruther. grant; I think they are all at one—-of course, as every 


10 Nov. 1903. 


Volunteer must be—that for a Volunteer to attend camp 
is a very good training and essential to be done sometimes, 
but what they find hampers them is that it should be 
essential that he should attend camp in order to earn the 
capitation grant, because the capitation grant after all is 
the foundation of the working of the force, and unless they 
can keep their finances on the right side you cannot expect 
Commanding Officers to go on. They are personally 
responsible for the finances of thoir battalions, and unless 
they see their way fairly to mect their obligations, of course 
you cannot expect men to take up the work. 


8488. Having in view the work the Volunteer Force 
has to do, and the character of the troops by which they 
would be expected to be opposed, do you think they can 
expect to be in a proper position if they do not have a six 
days’ camp, or even a good deal more than that? That is 
what I meant with regard to their adequacy for their work ; 
we quite understand that as at present constituted six days 
is a difficulty ; do you think, that being the case, six days or 
even more is not only desirable, but may be considered 
necessary, and therefore we ought to face the fact that 
some fundamental change is necessary in the nature of the 
force ?—I think that with the material you have to work 
upon—what I may call the Volunteer proper—the week’s 
training in camp gives a very efficient polish to the training 
he does beforehand. I think when you get to the less 
educated class of men, it may be that a week may be short 
enough, but certainly some Commanding Officers will tell 
you that, although the weck’s training in camp is a very 
excellent thing,it is not essential to a man of education and 
a@ man who has thoroughly studied his drill, who is very 
keen about rifle shooting—the class of man in fact who 
constitutes the best Volunteer; and is a man probably in 
some cases very nearly fitted to be an officer in the 
Volunteer Force. That class of man, whom it is very 
desirable to retain in the service, I do not think can give a 
much longer time than, at any rate, a fortnight. 


8489. No, but in considering a soldier of any kind, in 
considering what is adequate in his preparation for his 
future work, we have to consider what those whom he may 
be called upon to oppose have gone through ; when you 
consider the amount of training that the invading troops 
have gone through, do you think that when we are talking 
about whether a man can do three days or six days, we are 
sufficiently facing the extreme difficulty of the whole 
problem ?—That is certainly a large question to give an 
answer to in a few sentences. 


| 8490. That is certainly the feeling of the Commission ? 
—I should be inclined to say, however, that the Volunteer, 
even as at present trained, is a better man for a defensive 
force than a great many people give him credit for, and I 
believe that in an emergency he would not be found want- 
ing. That is certainly the class of man I have to do with ; 
it is quite true that he has not had all the finished training 
that you might desire, but I think upon the whole,when the 
emergency came, you would find that they were a very 
useful body of men; of course, some would be better 
than others. I base my opinion on the fact that this 
year at my own brigade camp we had a new Brigadier 
through the change of officers at the Regimental District ; 
the officer was, I think, rather new to Volunteer work, 
and so he came with a fresh mind, as it were, and he 
certainly spoke to me in a way which made me feel very 
much pleased with the result of what we had been able 
to do. He said, practically, in so many words: “I think 
your battalion is quite fit to be embodied.” Upon that I 
ground the idea that on the whole the Volunteers are not 80 
defective as a defensive force for the country as some 
people believe, and I also am inclined to look at it in this 
way—that after all, if there came to be a serious invasion, 
you would have to depend upon your Auxiliary Forces in 
some form or another, and therefore you have to make up 
your mind that the class of man who is a Volunteer is the 
man who would have to do your defending whatever 
decision you might come to about the details of training. 
You cannot expect to have a trained Regular Army to meet 
invading forces in this country. 


8491. Of course, the difficulty you find about the 
necessity for the camp is that it prevents the men joining, 
as they cannot undertake to join the force when that 
means that they must give up a week evory year to camp ; 
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broadly, that is what you would feel 1—The best class 
of men cannot do so—the man you want to have in the 
Volunteer Force. 


8492. Suppose it worked out that that could be over- 
come by having the Militia ballot, and, therefore, not to 
go into details, supposing some form of compulsion of 
that kind were brought to bear which would induce men 
to go into the Volunteers, although what they had to do 
when they went’ in would be considerably more than they 
have to do now, would you be pleased to see that change 
or not ?—Putting the question entirely aside as to how 
that would be appreciated generally by the country, 1 
think in the abstract it would improve the Volunteer Force 
decidedly ; you would have pressure put upon a certain 
good class of men to come to your Volunteer Force where 
the pressure does not exist now. 


8493. As a Volunteer officer of experience, you would 
welcome it ?—I cannot dissociate myself altogether as 
a Volunteer from myself in my private capacity ; on the 
whole I am not dissatisfied with the result so far, in my 
own case, under the present circumstances. Purely from 
the Volunteering point of view there can be no question 
that it would be a strong inducement to a good class of 
men to join the Force in larger numbers than at 
present. 


8494. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) You said just now—and 
I do not wish in any way to disagree—that in case 
of invasion we should have very largely to rely upon our 
Auxiliary Forces 1—Yes. 


8495. The first conclusion one would come to from 
that is that our Auxiliary Forces should be fit for the 
work they have to do ?—Yes. 


8496. Otherwise disaster might result ?—Yes. 


84197. And the first step to be taken, it appears to me, 
is to find out to what extent they are fit at present !— 
Yes. 


8498. Therefore I should be glad if you would give me, 
quite generally. your opinion with regard to the Volun- 
teers as to what extent you consider them equal to 
mecting and fighting the highly trained troops with 
which this country would be invaded, if it were invaded at 
all, allowing them a slight superiority in numbers?— 
There, again. it is a little difficult to give a general answer; 
of course everybody knows that they are not a highly 
trained force, and ceteris paribus the highly trained force 
has an advantage over the less highly trained force, 
but on the other hand you must remember that, in 
my opinion at all events, the defensive force has a very 
Great advantage even against highly trained men, and 
also that when you have these Volunteers fighting actually 
against an invading enemy in a sort of crisis in the 
nation’s history [ think you would find they would rise 
to the occasion in a way, as I said just now, that good 
many people do not think them capable of. Putting it 
broadly, I am personally a believer in the Volunteers. 


8499. I do not wish in any way to suggest that they 
would not rise to the occasion as far as courage, zeal, and 
patriotism go, but these qualities do not make up for 
want of training, want of officers, and want of sufficient 
skill in the officers they have; and as war becomes 
more scientific and more complicated year by year. the 
effect of skilled training assumes a higher value ?—That 
is so. 

8500. It appears to me that your feeling is that they 
are certainly and naturally inferior at present to the 
troops they would have to meet as far as training and 
organisation, and it is needless to say equipment go, but 
that you would hope would be made up for by zeal 
and courage ?—I think in the elements of training 1 
should imagine they were fairly on a level with the con- 
script army of the Continent—the two-year men oD the 
Continent ; they have a pretty sound training in com- 
pany drill, they do a gocd deal of rifle shooting. although 
I should like them to do a good deal more, and up to that 
point I do not suppose they are so much inferior, because I 
think our people have very good physique, and I think they 
have a sort of morale and a capability of looking after 
themselves in the field superior to that of the average 
men of other nations. I believe that certainly does exist 
with regard to the Scotsman—I think naturally he is 
fighting man. 

8501. I was thinking of the Volunteer generally ?— 
I speak of course more for the Scot than for the others ; 
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I have no experience of the Volunteers in England at 
all, except as a boy at Eton. I do not think in the 
elementary part of the work that they are so inferior— 
that is my opinion—it may be wrong; I think they are 
very inferior in organisation but that is a thing which 
I think might be remedied without putting very great 
pressure on the individual Volunteer. There is no doubt 
the organisation might be very much improved, and I 
think it has been a good deal improved in the last two or 
three years; questions of transport and mobilisation 
stores and so on, have all been gone into, and certainly 
are in @ very much better state than they were five or 
ten years ago, as far as my experience goes. 

8502. Then your experience is, stated generally, that 
as regards the Scottish Volunteers they would be fairly 
equal to meeting Continental troops, taking them as they 
are now ?—I would try it on—yes. 

8503. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) I see in the 
Paper* supplied to us by the Scottish Institute, the Institute 
makes a point of the grant for the camp; it is the note to 
I. “Minimum Attendance at Camp,” and it makes the 
point here that the attendance should not be a fixed 
minimum of 300, but a percentage of the whole?—Yes, 
I think that is only fair, because otherwise you give the 
stronger battalions a great advantage compared with 
the weaker ones, because it is a very different thing to 
produce 300 men out of 1,200, and to produce them out 
of 750. I do not know if I am in order in referring to the 
recommendations of the Volunteer Advisory Board, but 
they recommend very strongly that the attendance at 
camp should be by proportion and not a fixed number. 
Colonel Satterthwaite has a copy of all the resolutions. 

8504. May I ask are you a member of the Advisory 
Board also ?—Yes. 

8505. Could you give us any idea of how recommenda- 
tions of that kind are met ? Are they put on one side or 
Tuled out of Court as being financially difficult ?—So far 
my experience has been in connection with almost all 
the questions, the feeling was that this Royal Commission 
having been appointed we did not propose to have the 
questions taken up except one or two points upon which 
we came to resolutions. A good many points were sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of State, but it was certainly 
understood that in view of the sitting of this Commission 
they woul’ not be dealt with until the Commission had 
reported, except one matter, the training of officers. 

8506. As to what we were discussing just now about the 
Volunteers meeting very highly-trained foreign troops, I 
think your answer to Sir Coleridge rather implied that our 
people would be on the defensive, but it is conceivable, is 
it not, that a time might come in the invasion when we 
should have to adopt other tactics ?—Yes. 

+507. And I believe I am not wrong in saying that 
troops to take the offensive require very much greater 
mobility, discipline. and skill both in themselves and in 
their leading to what they require fighting in prepared 
positions ?—I suppose it must be so. 

8508. Even having regard to that you would still be 
prepared to take them on if need be ?—Oh, yes certainly ; 
of course one does not like to prophesy results but I would 
certainly take them on, there is no question about that. I 
know the sort of spirit there is in these men; it is quite 
true they are not highly trained, but a good deal can be 
done by common sense, and if he has learned to shoot I do 
not think the Scottish Volunteer would stop if he was 
once started in an attack. 

8509. You think you could depend upon them to go for 
anything in reason ?—I think I could: I know even at 
ficld training if you put one side on the defensive and say 
they have to retire before the other they do not like it ; 
that is the sort of spirit they have. 

8510. On the point of camp you referred to particular 
men being of such intelligence that really camp was not 
necessary for them ?—I did not say not necessary, but not 
essential. 

8511. (Str Coleridge Grove.) What is the difference, 
may I ask, between being necessary and being essen- 
tial?—The difference in this particular case is that, 
granted that they have the preliminary training and have 
gone to camp Say twice in their first four years, after that 
1 do not think it essential for practical efficiency that they 
rhould go to camp more than perhaps cnce in three years 
or something like that. but not as a condition of earning 
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the capitation grant. I think it is necessary that they 
should go 8 -metimes, nd especially at the beginning of 
their service, Lut after that for practical efficiency I do not 
think it essential, granted you have other qualifications in 
the men. It depends upon the man himself; that is how 
I look at it. 

8512. (Colonel O'Callagh n-Westropp.) The only point 
I wanted to ask you about that was this: would you not 
say that the presence of these more intelligent men would 
be a great help in camp in bringing up the others ’—Yes, 
it would be, and one is very glad to have them go, but they 
cannot always manage it. In my own battalion, if I may 
give a concrete illustration, in my county we have a week’s 
trades’ holidays in the year, which apply at different weeks 
to different parts of the county, and we have to choose as 
the week for camp the week when the most of the trades’ 
holidays occur, so that those villages or little districts where 
they are not on holiday necessarily produce leas men to 
camp than the ones where there is a holiday, because they 
take advantage of the holiday to go to camp, and therefore 
the company which has to go to camp not in its holiday 
week perhaps only produces 40 to 50 per cent. of its men, 
whereas if it was the holiday week it would produce 70 to 
80 per cent., and the ones who cannot go are probably the 
most efficient or the most intelligent or the best employed 
men who could not get away except at their proper 
holidays. 

8513. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) I think before you took 
command of your present battalion you were in the Royal 
Engineers, were you not ?—Yes, I served as a major in 
my Volunteer battalion for ten years before I took com- 
mand. 

8514. And you have no difficulty in getting officers in 
your battalion ?—We are very well off just now. 

8515. And you are satisfied with the class of officers you 
get ?—Oh yes, quite, on the whole ; I think certainly for a 
country battalion with scattered companies you must 
depend upon local men to be the officers, and so far we 
have had no difticulty, except in the case of one company, in 
getting a sufficient number of good local men to take 
charge of the companies and keep them up. 

8516. As to their training, their command of their men, 
are you satisfied with that ?—Yes, generally speaking 
they have a very good hold of their men. 

8517. I suppose your battalion being scattered, the 
training of the men throughout the year is practically in 
the hands of the company officers ?—Yes, entirely, with 
the adjutant to help them. 

8518. I think you have not lost very many men in 
consequence of these new regulations ?—No, I should 
say a little under 100. 

8519. 109 out of 1200 or 1300 ?—Yes, but I think we 
are rather an exception; if I am representing the views 
generally of the Scottish Commanding Officers I think I 
am exceptional—I am _ better off in that respect than a 
great many battalions, and I do not think you can take 
mine as being an illustration of all the Scottish battalions, 
With some of them I know, esperially the town battalions, 
it is just the same as in England; they have suffered 
more than the country battalions. 

8520. When you go on mobilisation are you allotted 
to a garrison or to the tield army ?—We are allotted to 
our own district—the Tay defences. 

8521. And are your officers instructed in the work 
they will have to do on mobilisation ?—We have got 
some correspondence going on on the subject now with 
the Brigadier as to exactly what should be done on 
mobilisation. 

8. They have not been walked round their positions 


up to now ?—No. 

8523. Turning to musketry for a moment,I think you 
are the first Commanding Officer we have had here who has 
attempted the new course, and you say in your answers 
that you have carried out the new course without much 
difficulty except that the increased demand on the men’s 


time was considerable ?—Yes. 
8524. You are rather well situated with regard to 
increased musketry, because I sce you have ten company 


ranges ?—Yes. 
8525. Is that practically one for every company 1—We 
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have thirteen companies altogether including the cyclists, 
but they are scattered ; there is a range at every centre. 


8526. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) What range do you 
fire up to, may I ask ?—One or two of the ranges go up 
to 1,000 yards, but the most of them are 800 yards and 
under. 


8527. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) The new course only goes 
up to 500 yards ?—Yes, but there again if I may say one 
word on behalf of the general body of Commanding Officers, 
the town Commanding Officer, as you know, is ina very 
different position from the country one, and whereas one 
or two of the other Commanding Officers of country 
battalions I have asked about the new course say in the 
same way as myself that they managed it quite well, and 
that they did not hear of any special difficulties ‘except 
the trouble and expense in altering the targets and 
paying more markers, town battalions are in a different 
position, and they say, for example, that when they have 
to go by train to the range, and the day is bad, or more 
men want to fire upon the same day than can be got 
into the time, great difficulties arise. and I think unless 
something is done to help them with regard to ranges 
they will find considerable difficulty in working out the 
course especially if it is to count for the capitation grant. 
You have to make so many points for the capitation 
grant. Some say they would very much prefer not 
to be restricted to points or, if restricted, to be asked to 
fire only a modified shorter course, which should count 
for an extra capitation grant. 


8528. You say that the increased demand on the 
men’s time is considerable ?—They have to go oftener 
to the range. 


8529. Four times I suppose ?—Certainly in many 
cases. 


8530. Do you think increased pay would get over that 
difficulty in your case ?—You have to pay rather more 
to markers, and it all adds to the expense. So far I just 
keep my head above water with the expenses, but these 
extra expenses are difficult to meet; there should be a 
little extra capitation grant, and some of the officers do 
Tecommend an increased capitation grant, on account 
of tha extra musketry course. 


8531. I was rather speaking of pay to the man himself, 
but if you have had no difficulty in getting your men to 
go four times to the range without pay, that need not be 
considered ?—I have never paid them to go to the range ; 
-we have to pay the markers. 

8532. You pay your men in camp Is. a day with 2s. 
for married men ?—And Is. 6d. to the sergeants, but I 
should like to make that a little more. 

8533. And therefore you agree with the recommenda- 
tion of the Scottish Commanding Officers that the pay 
for a week’s camp should be at the rate of a 4s. allowance, 
and for a fortnight’s camp a 6s. allowance ?—Yes, we had 
considerable discussion about that point, and I stated 
at the time and I am bound to say now that personally I 
could work out with 3s. 6d., but so far I have had nothing 
to pay for camping grounds, and the extra sixpence in 
some cases might be required to pay for camping grounds 
or water supply or something of that kind. Therefore 
4s, was put in as the minimum to allow for everything. 
Personally I admit I could do it for 3s. 6d. quite well, 
and I should give some more tothe men; I should give 
Qs. 6d. to the sergeants, 2s. to the corporals, and 1s. 6d. to 
the privates, with Is. extra to married men, 

8534. Then with regard to the ground for your company 
training, you are not quite satistied with the amount of 
good country you can get for the company training 
throughout the year; you were asked as to whether there 
was suitable ground available, and your answer was that 
it was mostly agricultural land but that four companics 
could get good ground within five miles ?—When you are 
in a small village, at certain seasons of the year you can 
go in the fields, but it depends on the nature of the country; 
where there are mostly grass farms it ismucheasicr togeton 
the fields than where it is arable land, and on the whole 
the Volunteers manage to do a certain amount of field 
training in the neighbourhood of their districts, but it is 
not specially good ground to train men on, except where 
they can get on the links near the sea-shore, where the 
ground is excellent for training. There again I am ina 

maritime county and have it easier, perhaps, than a good 
many others have. 
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8535. Do you think any further grant is necessary on 
that head for the purpose of getting the men out of the 
towns into the country and into suitable places for the 
purposes of doing their work throughout the year apart 
from camp ?—I am not very well acquainted with 
most of the large towns, but taking Edinburgh, they have 
fairly good ground in the neighbourhood ; if you take 
Glasgow, on the other hand, I think you would have togoa 
very long way from Glasgow before you could get a good 
place. 

8536. The Glasgow people would probably want a 
further travelling allowance to cover that if it is to be 
efficiently done ?—Certainly, and no doubt it woul be a 
question of going by train with them. 

8537. And the men giving up more time ?—I should say 
decidedly. 


8538. There is one further suggestion which you make, 
that there should be a graduated scale of efficiency, running 
from 50s. to 303. a year ?—That was an idea of my own, 
mainly for the purpose of giving extra inducements to men 
to attempt the camp training. I was assuming that you 
could not get them all to go tocamp, but that if you could 
show that they were earning more for their corps it would be 
a considerable inducement to them to go. I was also 
assuming that the camp training is so much of an advantage 
that it would be worth the while of the nation to pay a little 
more capitation grant for the man who had gone through 
it than for the man who had not gone through it. I 
thought that if a man, for instance, went to camp once in 
his first three years and earned twice 30s. and once 45s., 
he would then be earning the same capitation grant that 
he is now, but if he went three times to camp and got 
45s., he would earn 135s., which is 30s. more than he does 
at present in the three years, and assuming that the camp 
training is a great advantage I think it would be worth 
the while of the nation to pay that, and 1 think the induce- 
ment would be sufficient to put a certain amount of 
pressure on the men to attend the camp when it might 
not be very convenient for them to do so. 


8539. One question as to the subjects that have been 
discussed by the Advisory Board which was established 
this winter. A good many questions, as you say, have 
been left over pending the report of this Commission, and 
one question has been put through as to the training of 
officers, and several other recommendations have been 
made, but I think you will agree with me that we have 
had a prompt answer from the Secretary of State to 
practically all the questions that have been submitted to 
him ?—That is so certainly; they have certainly been 
considered at once and not shelved. 

8540. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) What is your county 
where your battalion is ?—Fife. 

8541. You I suppose find that by this new musketry 
course your men receive a training very superior in shoot- 
ing to that which they had before ?—Certainly superior; I 
think that the training they had before was very good 
for initial training, but this carries them a stage 
further, that is how I look atit. I think that a recruit 
should be taught to shoot at a fix-d mark, and to be 
made to make quite sure that he has learned to hit it 
before he goes much further. I think it is rather thrown 
away upon him—the ammunition—until he has fired at 
fixed mark first of all. I think there is no doubt that the 
new course ig a much better training in general musketry 
than the old one. 

8542. You mean that everybody should begin learning 
to shoot by shooting at a bulls-eye on a target ?—Yes. 

8543. And after that he may go to different sorts of 
targets ?—Yes. 

8544. But you do think that this implies a good deal of 
improvement in Volunteer shooting ?—Yes. 

8545. Which was not before very good ?—Well, taken 
by the figure of merit, I can only judge by my own battalion, 
my own battalion was an average one; I think the shooting 
of the Volunteers—of the good Volunteers—those keen 
about musketry—is very fair indeed. I think the average 
for the whole of the Volunteers was not very good before 
and I think it is improving. 

8546. Can you tell whether it was nearly as good as 
that of the Regulars 1—I cannot tell you that. 

8547. Have you any difficulty about discipline 1 
have never had any difficulty. 
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8548. Do you want to have your corps or your officers 
under the Army Act ?—I have never been able quite to 
appreciate what being under the Army Act would involve ; 
personally I do not require it for the purpose of maintain- 
ing discipline I think. Personally I should not mind being 
under the Army Act; I have been under it before and am 
quite ready to be under it again, but I think to a good 
many it would be a certain deterrent from joining the 
Volunteer force. On the whole I should not ask for it. 

8549. You do not see what practical benefit it would be ? 
—I have never been able to follow that myself—what 
practical benefit it would be as far as I am concerned. 

8550. How long were you in the Royal Engineers ?— 
Between twelve and thirteen years. 

8551. Have you looked much at foreign armies when 
you have been abroad ?—I have never been to any large 
manoeuvres or anything of that kind 

8552. But you have seen them drilling 1—A little—yes 


—not very much. 

8553. Taking the Regulars, do you consider that good 
Volunteers are very different from Regulars !—No. 

8554. What can the Regulars do that your men cannot 
do ?—I think that they get a more ready way of moving 
at the words of command and so on in the Regulars; I 
think the Volunteer does not acquire that spirit of alertness 
and smartness at drill and so on that the regular does. I 
think as regards practically looking after himself in tho 
field a Volunteer ought in 8 very short time to be equal to 
the average young man who goes into the Regulars, as 
they go very young into the Regulars, probably on the 
average rather younger than they join the Volunteers. 

8555. Do you think anything can be done without 
altering the Volunteer system—I mean under the present 
Volunteer Regulations and system—to give the Volunteers 
a little more of that alertness to which you refer? I will 
put a more specific question. Supposing you want to get 
a man alert in that way, would you in his elementary 
training and during his first year prefer that he should be 
instructed in a small selected number of movements and 
evolutions and taught to do those with great precision and 
smartness, or rather that with less precision he should go 
over all that is in the drill-book ?—To say definitely yes or 
no, I would prefer that with less alertness he should go over 
all that is in the drill-book, because I do not think what is 
in the drill-book now is more than the average Volunteer 
can master, at all events by his second year of work. I 
consider that the whole spirit of the training of Volunteers, 
aa far as drill is concerned, has been altered by the new 
drill-book, and that now they have in the new drill-book 
a level to which they can fairly hope to attain. Under the 
old drill they could never hope to attain what you might 
call smartness in drill, except in the case of a certain 

- number of select battalions. Some of the very good 
London battalions (I have never seen them myself) are 
very smart at drill I believe, but I do not think the 
average Volunteer battalion could ever have attained to 
that before. I think they can get a fair general working 
knowledge of the drill as now laid down in the drill-book. 

8556. Sufficient to give you some confidence to take 


them into the field ?—Yes. 

8557. You have no difficulty with the discipline of your 
officers ?—I have never had any so far. 

8558. Do you find your officers willing to give a good 
deal of time to learning their work ?—Yes, certainly, they 
give as much as they can; I do not think in the case of a 
battalion like mine they could go through so many courses 
or do so much technical training as a Volunteer battalion, 
for instance, in London can. They are all scattered, and 
if they go to a course it means going away from their home 
for a fortnight or a month and giving up special time in 
that sort of way, and one would be very glad if they could 
do more than they do now, but, on the whole, I think they 
give up a great deal of time for their work, and, on the 
whole, I am of opinion that they master it very fairly. 
I should suppose this to be the case, speaking of the 
average battalion in the country. 

8559. Supposing that it were practicable for them, 
instead of going to courses at schools at distant places, to 
have g first-rate instructor giving them lessons at a place 
close to, which they could attend as they attend drill at 
hours convenient to themselves, at no great distance from 
him, do you think that would be useful to them ?— 


Decidedly, 


8560. Do you think that they would take advantage of Colonel Sir 
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it ?—A large number would, certainly. 


8561. And that would be beneficial ?—I think it would ; 4™¢7™/*e7- 
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bring the training to the men the better. 

8562. Would it in your opinion be practicable, supposing 
it were specially made a function of the Brigadier and his 
staff, so far as he has one, to superintend the instruction 
of the officers of his brigade. And let us suppose that you 
had besides a Brigadier a Brigade-Major, or, if necessary, 
a Brigade-Major and a second assistant, do you think it 
would be possible for them if they were first-rate officers 
to give such lessons ?—Certainly ; they would have to go 
round to the different localities and give a short course of 
lectures to the ofticors of all the neighbouring companies ; 
I am speaking of the scattered country battalion. It is far 
easier in & town of course. 

8563. But even in a country battalion, if the Brigadier 

had a certain staff they could, by such perambulatory 
lessons, teach the Volunteer those things which otherwise 
he might not go to a school to learn ?—I think certainly, 
a great deal. If I may be allowed to say so, I think there is 
a certain advantage in going to a school, in the way of 
meeting officers of other corps and ofticers of the Regular 
Army, and being brought in contact with outside opinion 
and so on, but 8o far as the actual teaching of the officer 
goes I am sure a great deal could be done by a good brigade 
staff. 
8564. Do you think in such a case it would be possible 
for the staff besides giving lectures to give exercises on the 
map or on the ground, which would apply the lessons. 
which had been taught ?—In some cases he could do so in 
the summer, but exercises on the ground take so much more 
time than a lecture that I think you would not be able to 
do so much in that way. 

8565. But something could be done ?—Yes, but that can. 
be done already by the Adjutant, and is done to a certain 


extent. 

8566. You wanted the organisation improved ; is your 
battalion at present under a Brigadier or under the officer 
commanding the regimental district, or are the two one ?— 
The two are one ; the Brigadier is the ofticer commanding 
the regimental district. 

8567. Do you think he has time to give such instruction 
as I have suggested ?—Not personally, I should suppose. 
I imagine the work of a brigade centre of that kind is very 
considerable and that there would be very little time. Of 
course I have no personal knowledge of what that work is 


8568. Would it not be an advantage for your brigade to 
have a Brigadier who had no other duties but the super- 
vision of the brigade ?—I am assuming that he was speci- 
ally responsible for the superintendence of the instruction 
of all his ofticers, including Commanding Officers; that 
would take a man a great deal of time would it not ?— 
Certainly, but I have not considered that question speci- 
ally before. I think there is a considerable advantage in 
having the officer commanding the regimental district 
also connected with the Volunteers or commanding the 
Volunteers of his district. I think there is a considerable 
advantage in maintaining the connection between the 
Regular branch and the Volunteer branch. I would sooner 
have the officer who gave the instruction an officer on tho 
staff of the Brigadier commanding the regimental district 
personally, I think that would be a better arrangement. 


8569. Why 1—Because the officer commanding tho 
regimental district would not be cut off from his present 
connection with the Volunteers, which I think a very 
valuable one; if we had a separate Brigadier for tho 
Volunteer brigade, although we were called Volunteer 
battalions of the Black Watch we should have practically 
little or no connection with the Black Watch except 
that we were living in that territorial district, whereas 
at present there is an actual connection. 

8570. Did you ever see any battalion of the Black 
Watch ?—They are in Edinburgh just now. 

8571. But do you sometimes see them ?--Yes, 


8572. Your battalion sees them—I do not mean you 
personally—but the battalion as a battalion ?—Not in 


my time. 
8573, They never have done 2—Ne, ae i 
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8574. Did any Volunteer battalion you know of ever 
drill with the Line battalion of its regiment ?—I do not 
remember a specific case, but I think it must have occurred 
at Aldershot several times, and in the South of England. 
I can remember the case of the Suffolk regiment being 
at Aldershot with two battalions of the Suffolk Militia ; 
of course that was Militia and not Volunteers. 


8575. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Have you, outside of Kirk- 
caldy, Dysart and Dunfermline, any large employers of 
labour ?—These are the principal manufacturing places ; 
there are one or two manufactories in other places, but 
smaller decidedly. 


8576. You have two companies at Kirkcaldy, have you 
not ?—Two at Kirkcaldy, three at Dunfermline, including 
the headquarters of the cyclists, and of course there are 
the colliery districts which are outside Dunfermline and 
Kirkcaldy, where there are very large employers of 
abour and where we get a great many men. 


8577. Do you find employers of labour give facilities for 
going to camp or do they just give the men their ordinary 
holidays ?—As a rule their ordinary holidays. 


8578. Are they the same in all these places ?—All the 
West of Fife are the same. 


8579. So that Dunfermline would be different from 
Kirkcaldy ?—No, the same as Kirkcaldy. If you refer to 
the answer I gave to the queries of the Royal Commission 
you will find that there were one or two places where they 
gave extra holidays (I think in St. Andrews and Cupar) 
as leave for military duty in addition to annual leave or 
holiday. That has been done on some occasions; some 
employers have given extra leave to Volunteers. 

8580, How many drill-halls have you ?—I have 10. 


8581. Do you find them a considerable tax ?—All my 
drill-halls were erected by private enterprise, several before 
we were made into an administrative battalion at all, and 
they do not belong to the battalion ; they were erected by 
private subscription and put into the hands of trustees, 
and are rented by the different companies at the different 
headquarters. 


8582. Do you pay high rents or nominal ?—We 
pay a fair rent. I have not the details with me, but 
they are not quite nominal. The halls have to be sup- 
ported, and they were built principally for the Volunteers, 
and the Volunteers have to do something to maintain 
them. 


8583. If the Government were to take over the drill- 
halls would they have to pay these private individuals ?— 
In my case they would; they would have to take them 
from the trustees; they do not belong to me at all and 
they are not shown in my assets. 


8584. Have you any engagement with your men for 
a term of years for which they enlist ?—They are sup- 
posed to enlist for three years. Of course you cannot 
hold them for the three years. 


8585. You have no written contract with them binding 
them for three years ?—They enlist nominally for three 
years. I have the regimental rules here. 


8586. In the event of a man resigning at the end of his 
first year, you could not sue him for his capitation grant 
for the next two years ?—No. 

8587. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Where are your head- 
quarters ?—St. Andrews. 

8588. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) What is the average term 
for which your men stay on in the corps ?—I have not got 
with me any statistics on that point. 

8589. May we take it that you agree with all the 
recommendations in the memorandum of the Scottish 
Institute ?—Generally speaking I should say yes; there 
was the question of that increased camp allowance, where 
I say personally my view was rather less than was found 
to be the average opinion generally of the Institute— 


. Ido not concur in the recommendation that holidays 


should all take place together. I donot think it is practi- 
cable, nor that it would be popular to do so if it we-e 
practicable. Then under 1.—‘ Pay when in camp ”—it 
does not specifically state I think, but my own opinion 
was that the attendance at camp should not be made 
obligatory oftener than once in three years instead of 
once in two years which it is now. 


8590. I think that was the general fecling of the Institute, 
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although it is not stated here ?—I think it was the general 
feeling of the Institute. 


8591. Under the head “ Responsibility for finance 
and for debts of corps to be assumed by Government,” 
would you prefer to the present sort of capitation grant, 
a fixed grant per corps or per company and a smaller 
capitation grant ?—I do not think it matters very much, 
provided you have the money, whether it is called a fixed 
grant per company and a capitation grant or a capitation 
grant; I think theoretically it would be better to have a 
fixed grant to maintain the headquarters of your companies 
and a capitation grant according to attendance, but I do 
not suppose it would make very much practical difference 
as far as I am concerned. 


8592. A Commanding Officer would not be so anxious 
about his finances if he knew he had a fixed charge to 
mest his establishment expenses ?—That is quite true, 
but he practically knows that he can assume a certain per- 
centage of efficients, I think. 


8593. If the number of efficients fell below a certain 
figure he would have a certain loss ?—Yes he would, [ 
think theoretically the plan of having a fixed grant per 
company and then a capitation grant is decidedly better, 
but I do not think that would make very much practical 
difference as far as I have been able to judge. 


8594. You have scen this other memorandum* of the 
Institute containing the points upon which Colonel Mac- 
kenzie is to give evidence ?—Yes, I have seen that. 


8595. Do you agree with the proposals and suggestions 
made there ?—I have not gone over them seriasim (I have 
tnem here) definitely ; generally speaking I do not alto- 
gether agree with them ; and, speaking for the Institute, as 
you know the Institute was very much divided in opinion 
about the matter. 


8596. In particular I want to draw your attention to 
the fifth head; would you approve of the allowances such 
as are there laid down being given to the men ?—I cannot 
honestly say I would, because I think it would be too much 
expense to give that in addition ; as I assume it is intended 
that this bounty should be paid in addition to all the grants 
given for general upkeep, and so on, I think it is too large 4 
demand to make ; of course, a bounty is all very well, and 
one would be very glad that the Volunteers should be 
rec »mpensed ia any way that they deserve, but I think it is 
asking too much, That is my own personal opinion. i 


8597. But do you think it would have a good effect in 
getting men to stay on for five years ?—Certainly the 
bounty would induce some men. 


8598, Assuming the term of service was fixed for five 
years ?—Certainly a bounty would induce men to stay on 
—there is no question about that, I suppose ; but wheter 
you would induce so many more as to make it worth while 
to spend that money is another matter upon which I cer- 
taiily could not give an opinion offhand. 


8599. Could you get, do you think, additional training 
out of your men apart from camp ? Would they attend 
more drills during the year ?—I think that the trained 
Volunteer could attend rather more; my average, I think, 
appears in the commission’s return; the trained man 
gave an average of fifteen attendances, and that is more 
than he is required to give. That shows that it could be 
done, but then the question is whether they would do it 
so readily if obliged, or whether they would not give more 
attendances if allowed to give them voluntarily. 


8600. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Does that meat 
fifteen attendances apart from camp ?—Yes. 


8601. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) But the average is fre- 
qu ntly made up by the comparatively small vmber of 
Volunteers who are very keen; do you find that !—I 
snppose that would be the case: I di: not analyse the 
tigures go as t>» be able to tell you anything definite 
to that point, but I have no doabt it is to @ certala 
extent the case. 

802. Do you get enough ammunitio: for your wants? 
—I should be very glad to have some more; We get 
ammunition on repayment, but T should be very gid 
if the allowance of free ammunition was increased. 
think it would be very useful to us: it for preliminary 
practice for the men hefore they come to what I may call 
their counting course. 


* See Appendix LXX. 
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read up the subjects, and I think it was when we were in Cu/one/ Sir 


8603. (Lieu.-Colon l Llewellyn.) I see in your précis* 
you speik more than once of the minimum number of 
drills; what is a drill that would count towards that 
number ?—It is the drill as laid down. 

8604. I meant more with regard to the attendances— 
the number on parade ; are squad drills counted ?—It is 
assuming & minimum drill that counts ; the numbers are 
laid down in the Army Order; that is a technical drill 
according to the Regulations. 

8605. Can you tell me how many are required for a 
company drill ?—It is twenty now. 

8606. Is no man counted as attending that drill if 
twenty do not turn up ?—That is the regulation. 

8607. Is that carried out ?—So far as I know ; I do not 
know any case where it is not; with a scattered battalion 
it is very seldom I see a company, and probably there would 
be more men present if I was going to be there. 

8608. What is the average number of men in these 
scattered companies of yours ?—They average a little 
under 100 ; last year I had thirteen companies, with 1.300 
men I think, and that is 100 men per company. 
This year it will be a little less. 

8609. Do they always drill as separate companies until 
they are with the battalion in camp ?—Yes. 

8610. Do they ever get together for battalion drill ?— 
We have done so, but we did not do so this year: it is a 
long distance, and I think I state that in the reply to the 
printed questions.* The battalion cannot assemble in less 
than three or four hours ; there is fully forty miles between 
the two ends of the county, and we have to get special 
trains to bring the men all toa central place where there is 
a fairly good drill ground, but it takes practically a whole 
day to do it. 

8611. I think you said just now that you did not think 
there was any necessity either for men or ofticers to have 
the Army Act put in force ; you do not require it ?—I do 
not put it quite so strongly as that ; I said that personally 
I did not appreciate that it would be any advantage. I 
know that other people have a different opinion. 

8612. It has been stated before us that it would add to 
the social position of an officer if he were under the Army 
Act during the whole year; do you share that view ?—I 
am quite unable to give you an opinion upon that point. 

8613. You say you have never encountered any diffi- 
culty with regard to discipline ; will you tell me in your 
experience what is the severest test your men have been 
subjected to as a battalion ?—As regards tension of 
discipline ? 

8614. Yes, under trying circumstances, where difficulties 
have arisen which have tested the discipline of the 
men either as a company or as a battalion, does anything 
occur to you as an instance to show that nothing further 
is required in the way of discipline ?—Well, the severest 
test you have is when you have very bad weather under 
canvas ; for instance, when you have rain which puts out 
your fires and the food cannot be cooked, and so on, and 
of course the men will grumble when that happens, but 
T have never had any grumbling that could not be allayed, 
or that was not gone in an hour or two, at any rate. 

8615. A weck of bad weather such as you speak of has 
not made any difference at all in the number of men turn- 
ing up next time ?—No, I should not say it had, but up 
to these last two years we have not had a camp every year, 
and if you only have a camp every second year, things 
like that are forgotten. 

8616. You cannot remember any instance of a severe 
test which your men have been subjected to ?—Not more 
than the hardships of camp. 

8617. With regard to your Quarter-master, I see that 
you have one as all battalions have : is he a young man ?— 
No, he was my senior captain, and we were without 4 
Quarter-master for some time, and he proposed to me him- 
self that he should give up his company, as he happened 
to be with the company at head-quarters, and take up the 
Quarter-master’s work, which was a very great advantage. 

8618. What is his profession ?—He is an architect, and 
a very old Volunteer. 

8619. Has he gone through any course ? I see that he 
has the Volunteer decoration ; has he gone through any 
course to teach him his duties as Quarter-master ?—He 
passed before a Board as Quarter-master this year; he 
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not suffer ?—That is so; he is first-rate; he has a great 
knowledge of Volunteers, and of course a great know- 
ledge from his profession of contracts, and of things of that 
kind through dealing with tradesmen, and altogether he 
is a first-rate Quarter-master. 

8621. In your experience, are there many as capable as 
he ?—I do not know the others ; I cannot tell you ; one or 
two I came across in camp seemed very capable men. 


8622. I think asa rule they suggest themselves ?—He 
is a man who takes it up of his own accord asa rule, I 
think. In my case, I should say you could hardly have 
a man who would be able to do more than my present 


Quarter-master does. 

8623. You would agree with my suggestion that he is 
rather an important officer in the battalion ?—Of the 
first importance ; this year we took up the buying of the 
food in camp ourselves, instead of getting a man to contract 
to do it, and we saved fully 5d. a head per diem on the 
contracts, 

8624. Is he a judge of meat and stores ?—Oh, yes, he 
would not have bad meat ; he is quite sufficiently good at 
all these things. 

8625. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Supposing now 
you have got nobody who wishes to take up the Quarter- 
mastership, what position do you find yourself in then ‘— 
It is a very difficult position ; one has mure or less to luok 
after it oneself, butstillyouhavea Quarter-master-sergeant. 
When I had no Quarter-master, I had a man who was 
Quarter-master-sergeant, a Volunteer, who was a very 
useful man, and who practically managed the thing 
very well, on the whole, but not so well as my present 
Quarter-master has done. 

8626. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Have you a Quarter- 
master-sergeant that is specially fitted for it !—Very 
fairly fitted. 

8627. That is an important thing to look at also ?—Yes, 
my own opinion is that the Quarter-master-sergeant should 
be a Regular, one of the permanent staff to be at head- 
quarters to do the Orderly Room work and the work of the 
Quarter-master-sergeant ; I think he could do the two 
perfectly well, and I think we want a little extra help to 
do the clerical work now-a-days. 

8628. Yes, but I mean with regard to meat and supplies, 
and so on: supposing the Quarter-master fell sick, and you 
put some subaltern officer on the duty, the troops might 
suffer in the way of stores, might they not, from bad meat ? 
—I think that is well looked after. 

8629. For a week it is not likely to happen, but sup- 
posing you were embodied or out for six or eight weeks, 
and so on ?—I donot think you would have bad meat. 


8630. Is everybody a judge of meat ?—A large number 
of people who live in the country are fair judges of meat. 
I think. 

8631. You have a Board for it, of course, if it went 
wrong ?—We had, as a matter of fact, a case where the 
contractor had contracted to supply home grown beef. 
and he produced us frozen meat from Glasgow which was 
quite good meat, but not what we had contracted for, and 
we refused to pay him, and he took us to Court, and we 
beat him in the Court, and he had to reduce his bill. 

8632. Of course, there are a great many other stores 
besides meat and bread—oats, forage, and so on—that 
would have to come before him : is he a judge of that, ton, 
as an architect ?—I think quite sufticiently good with a 
little assistance from oneself ; with some assistance from 
the ofticers, whose horses had to eat the hay, I think he 
would not go far wrong. 

8633. Are you satisfied with the shooting of your bat- 
talion ?—I should like to see it better ; I think we are only 
about the average of the Scottish Volunteer battalions, 
and I should like to see it one of the best. 

8634. I suppose yours is one of these battalions that 
send men to Bisley and sweep the board ?—Very few men 
go to Bisley from my battalion. 

8635. Do you ever reject men as medically unfit who 
present themselves for enlistment ?—I do not remember 
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any specific case at present, but the proceedings preli- 
minary to enlistment do not come before me very much ; 
they are all done at the company head-quarters, and the 
captains of the companies have to deal with the applicante. 


8636. Are they answerable to you for not taking on a 
medically unfit man ?—Yes, they would be, but I do not 
know of any case having come up ; I donot remember any 
case during my term of office of a medically unfit man 
having been passed. 


8637. In your experience of the service what proportion 
of the men do you think would be rejected as medically 
unfit, supposing they were called on for active service ?— 
Do you mean from age? A good many of them are very 
young. 

8638. That does not matter so much, but take eye- 
sight for instance, are they tested for that ?—Yes, they 
are all tested. 


8639. Does the medical officer sign the attestation 
form ?—As a rule they are generally examined by one of 
the medical officers attached to the battalion; I have 
five medical officers attached to the battalion. 


8640. Do I understand you to say that you do not know 
any instance at the moment where men have been re- 
jected as medically unfit after having been enlisted ?— 
Who have been enlisted and then rejected afterwards ? 


£641. Yes ?—No, I do not recollect a case of that kind. 


8642. How ‘would the suggestion if carried out that 
offizers should be attached for instruction to some school 
preliminary to receiving their commission for six months 
affect your battalion ?—I think very few of them could 
give up six months. 


8643. Say three months. Do you: think that is un- 
noceszary ? You can get the officer you want sufficiently 
traincd without undergoing that ?—One would te very 
glad to have them go for three months; certainly they 
would learn more and it would be very good for them, 
but I doubt whether more than a very small percentage 
of them could give three months. 


8644. I suppose most of them are professional men ?— 
Entirely. 

8645. Could they not go through some training like 
that before they settled down to their profession—say in 
the time between leaving school and entering business ?— 
Some might, but it does not always occur to them to 
become volunteers then, they do not anticipate becoming 
vol inteers very likely. 


8646. Do you approve of the Volunteer Decoration ?— 
Certainly, I think it is valued by the officers. 


8647. I should have said Long Service Medal ?—The 
medal is certainly valued by the men. 


8648. It is for twenty years’ service, is it not ?—Yes, I 
thiak the time might be slightly reduced to fifteen or 
eighteen years. 


86419. Do you not occasionally find that men are 
allowed to stay on in order to qualify for that, who other- 
wise might better go ?—It does sometimes happen. 


8650. The other day an officer commanding a volunteer 
battalion stated to us that he would not hesitate on three 
days’ notice to take his battalion into action: would you 
say quite as much as that with regard to yours ¢—I 
think after three days we should bave everything mo- 
bilised and organised and there is no reason why they 
should not go into action then. 


8651. Does anything occur to you which would render 
them more able to take the field at short notice ? Does 
any suggestion occur to you which would be an improve- 
ment ? Are you satistied with regard to transport and 
boots and things of that sort ?—I was just going to say 
that there is no doubt the question of the organisation, 
of the stores, the camping, and the transport, and so on, 
is the greatest difficulty we have to face. I have a 
system of waggons hired, a retaining fee being given to 
the men who own them to produce them whenever re- 
quired on mobilisation, and probably a considerable 
number, if not the whole, would be forthcoming. I have 
turned out some of them for camping and they answered 
quite well. 

8652. Your piace on mobilisation is within your own 
district 7—Yes. 


8653. (Culond Dulmahoy.) When you say waggons do 
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you mean all horsed ?—The man has to produce the horses, 
the driver, and the waggon, and the transport is to be 
managed by civilian drivers, not volunteers.- 


8654. (Sir Ralph Knox.) The volunteers are now liable 
to be called out under different conditions on mobiliss. 
tion from those which existed a few years since, are they 
not, that is to say they are now liable to be called out on 
declaration of emergency !—Yes, the form of proclama- 
tion is altered. 

8655. Now they are liable to come out exactly under 
the same conditions as the militia or the reserve of the 
army ?—I believe it is the same. 

8656. That is to say as soon as the Army Reserve is 
mobilised the volunteers can be ‘called out ?—Yes, I 
believe that is so. 


8657. I gather generally from your view that so far as 
the volunteers are known to you, especially your own 
battalion, with some practice together after mobilisation 
after a comparatively short time you think your battalion 
would be thoroughly efficient for fighting purposes !— 
They are not as good as a regular battalion—one never 
supposes that—but I think they would make a very fair 
fighting force for auxiliary foroes. You must look upon it 
in that way always I think; nobody pretends that the 
average volunteer battalion is equal in organisation and 
everything to a regular battalion and that cannot be, 
but I think they would make a useful body of men, and { 
base that, as I said to the Chairman, upon what ow 
Brigadier said to me after our camp this year. 


8658. Supposing they were together for a month ot 
two months after mobilisation, do you think that would 
improve them ?—Certainly. I think after two months, 
however, they would begin to get rather restless if they 
had no work to do. : 


8659. Supposing the country were threatened with 
an invasion ?—They would have the work to do then 
even although they were doing nothing they would be 
working. 

8660. There would be work to do although the enemy 
might not be so rash as to absolutely invade, but you 
would regard it as work to do, getting ready to resist an 
invasion ?—Certainly, and to be a month or two months 
embodied would improve any volunteer battalion vastly. 

8661. Up to what sort of standard would it bring them! 
—I think you would get a body of men who would be very 
practically useful in the field; it all depends on what 
training you gave them when you had them embodied. 
If you practise them at field works, digging entrenchments, 
skirmishing, and field firing and things of that kind they 
would rapidly improve at that; if you took them at 
steady drill you would improve them very much at that; 
it all depended on the work you took in hand at the time. 

8662. Do you think steady drill is so very important 
for resisting the enemy ?—The field work is the more 
important, but I think you want the steady drill for the 
foundation. I think they should be thoroughly grounded 
in the Company drill, and I think that a very important 
point. Battalion drill is not so important, because now- 
a-days you only want to move from one place to another 
in Battalion as a rule, 


8663. You say you would like to have more ammunition 
for your men to shoot ; but that at the same time you find 
it very difficult to get more time out of them at the ranges. 
Is not that contradictory ?—Yes, the two are rather con- 
tradictory, and you find the same in the Commanding 
Ofticers’ memorandum,* they say the same thing; there 8 
the difficulty with the new course, and yet they would like 
more ammunition, and there is something of a paradox 
about it, but it can be partly explained by the fact that the 
course you have to fire has to count for efficiency, and 
therefore you may fail in your efficiency, although you have 
practised so much shooting, whereas the extra rounds 
that would not count could be taken at any time, and even 
though the scores made were not so very good, yet you 
would have the practice with the rifle, and the men would 
be all the better for it. I do not know if I have explained 
myself clearly. 


8664. In order to get that extra practice they must make 
extra visits to the ranges, and I thought that was the 
difficulty ?—That is the difficulty when you go for the 
special purpose, but it is rather different if they could go 
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‘Ohh BAe 8 good deal of chance of doing thet. 8676, It is impossible to predict the conditions, but 
8667. In that way he can have more praotice, but you would you, so far as you can look ahead, entrust the safety 
the mrt Still find a difficulty in more practice under control and: of the country to their power to take on those forcign 
called ',  Sapervision ? Is that it ?—I must guard myself by saying troops ?—You cannot have anything else, you cannot have 
as I did before, that we have had not much difficulty in a trained army similar to a foreign trained army always 
am carrying out the new course in my battalion—somyCom- in this country prepared for the possible contingency of 
urs t<7 pany officers all report to me; but I am also speaking for invasion ; it is not possible ; you cannot afford it, and you 
cannot find the men I think ? 


the other Commanding Officers who do find this difficulty. 
8668. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) There is only one 
question I want to ask with regard to the question put to 
I think 


you by Mr. Wilkinson with regard to a Brigadier. 
he suggested a Brigadier for instruction ?—I understood 


8677. I do not want to go into the question of what 
the country might do. What I want to know is what 
the probable result of doing what you alluded to would 
be ?—I do not think anybody can foresee the result. 
Of course the trained man per se you would say had the 


uld mates 

ou feat him. to ask me whether the Volunteer Brigades should be 

yptaiy _‘UNder a separate Brigadier who should devote the whole of odds in his favour, but everything does not turn out as 

ia his time to the training of Volunteers ; and what Iintended _ you would expect it, and I do not see why you should not 
be able to stop them. You have a good many advan- 


In onyabNe 


to convey was that I should be sorry to lose the connection 
with the Territorial Regiment that you have by having the 
officer commanding the Regimental District .as -your 
Brigadier. but that if he had a sufficient staff to allow him 
todo the instruction, I think it would be a great advantage. 


8669. If you had some such arrangement as that—a 


tages on your side; you have interior lines and they 
could only land a certain force, they cannot land a very 
large force ; you have very fine railway communication, 
you can bring reinforcements very rapidly to almost any 
part on the sea-coast, and J honestly do not see why you 


should not stop them. 


t fe tice 
ewe Brigadier and his Staff for instruction—would you still 
ee car prefer to remain for discipline under the officer command- 8678. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) ‘Do you not think, in 
ing the Regimental District ?—Personally, I think I this hypothesis that Sir Coleridge Grove was putting, a 
good deal would depend on the generalship 7—It is bound 


should ; I am not very: competent to give an opinion upon 
that point, but that would be my personal feeling. I 
should be sorry to be separated. 

8670. I think most of the Commanding Officers of 
Volunteers look upon the headquarters of the regimental: 
district as the source of all military work in that district? — 
Distinctly. 

8671. And you are a part of that ?—Distinctly. 

8672. With regard to the question you were asked about 
the Line battalion, although you have never actually 
menauvred with them or been in camp with them, there 
is an esprit de corps which exists between the Volunteers 
and the Line battalions, because you consider yourselves a 
part of the battalion which is raised in that district ?—I 
think it certainly affects the esprit de corps of the Volun- 
teer battalion. I do not know how far it is reciprocated 
of course, but I think they would certainty look upon them- 
selves as belonging to the Black Watch organisation, and 
it makes a large body of men if you look upon it as one 
organisation—the two Line battalions, the Militia and 
Volunteers—there must be over 7,000 men, I suppose. 

8673, (Sir Coleridge Grove.) I want to go back for 
one minute to the question of the relative value of 
foreign troops and Volunteers, as to which I asked you 
some questions. We know, of course, a great deal about 
the training of foreign troops, and I will just go through 
some of the things we know about them. We know, to 
begin with, that as the personne/ of foreign armies is raised 
by compulsion there is a considerable proportion of the 
more educated and intelligent classes in the ranks ?—Yes. 


8674, And we know that the men so raised are worked, 


and. worked hard, for two years under a progressive 
system of instruction, which has been most carefully 
thought out by the highest military minds of the country 
concerned ?~Yes. 

8675. We know further that the men are taught and 
led by a full complement of officers whose professional 
education has been of the most thorough kind; and, 
lastly, we know that both officers and men are exercised 
in large numbers over wide extents of ground, under con- 
ditions made as closely similar to those of natural war as is 
Possible in peace, On our side we know the training of 
our own Volunteers, and I need not detail that. You said 
just now, what I entirely believe, that the Scottish Volun- 
teers are animated by the highest spirit, and although their 
training may not be complete, you would be quite prepared 
with your Scottish Volunteers to take on these foreign 
troops, although you may not be quite sure what the 
result would be. I want to ask you what you, as a prac- 


91. 


to be so. 

8679. And that would not be supplied by the Volun- 
teers ?—No. I think there are very few Volunteer Com- 
manding Officers who have sufficient experience to take 
command of a large body. 

8680. A good deal of the result would depend on. the 
higher commands which are outside the Volunteer sphere? — 
The strategical part. of course. Sir Coleridge Grove asked 
as to the physical contact of man and man, and I think the 
qualities of the race would come in, and I believe in the 


qualities of the race. 
8681. As regards the quality of the officers, I think Sir 

Coleridge Grove described the foreign battalions as fully 

officered ; how many men are in your battalion ?—About 


1,250. 
8682. And how many officers have you got ?—Some- 
thing under forty combatant officers. 

8683. Is not that about twice as many as a foreign batta- 
lion of the same size has ?—I do not carry the foreign estab- 
lishments in my mind. May I say one word as to one point, 
and that is as to the permanent staff. and as to the Staff 
Sergeants of a Volunteer battalion? I have urged several 
times, when it came to be my duty to make some repre- 
sentation, that the Regimental Sergeant-Major should 
have the same rank in a Volunteer battalion as he has in a 
Line battalion and a Militia battalion. I think it would 
be very much appreciated by the Permanent Staff, who are 
a most deserving body of men. I want him to be a 


Warrant Ofticer. 
8684. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) We have only 
just got that in the Militia ?—Yes, and I want the Volun- 
teers to have that too. Also I wish to draw attention to 
the question of establishments that is urged by the 
Commanding Officers’ Institute though they have not 
specified the actual details; where they want to be allowed 
to have these staff sergeants of Volunteers whom we have 
in fact now, though: they are only borne as privates in 
the books. I think it would improve the status of the 
battalions and it would interest the men in the work if 
they were put on the establizhment, and I do not think 
it would cost the country anything to do it, such 
persons as the sergeant cook, the band sergeant and 
the sergeant piper, and the pioneer sergeant, and the 
whole list of staff sergeants which an Infantry batta 
lion has. I think you would feel you were more 
organised; you have them now but they are only 
ag it were sub rosa; you put three stripes on their arm 
RRQ 
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but they are only borne on your books as privates and it 
is rather incongruous. 


8685. (Sir Ralph Knox.) They are Volunteers ?—Yes. 


8686. And you want them put on the establishment ?— 
Yes, under the regulations you have one or two staff 
sergeants, and there is no reason why you should not 
have these others so far as I can judge. 


8687. Have they got them in the regular Army ?—Oh 
yes. 
8688. In all battalions ?—Yes. 


8689. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) I suppose in most 
cases the men you speak of have been in the regular 
Army ?—Some have and some have not; my band 
sergeant is a good musician; he was a Kneller Hall 


8690. (Chairman.) You command the 3rd Volunteer 
Battalion of the Northumberland Fusiliers ?—Yes. 


8691. And you have kindly sent a letter* tous which I 
have read with interest and from which I draw—I do not 
know whether correctly or not—two conclusions In. 
the first place, you say there is no doubt that a great many 
of the Volunteers are not fit to take their place in the 
fighting line; and, on the other hand, you foresee very 
great difficulty in keeping up the numbers if the recent 
attempts at increased efficiency are maintained 1—No, 
sir, I think hardly the recent attempts; I think we want 
more than the recent attempts. 


8692. To make them efficient ?—Yes, I think we can 
carry out the recent attempts, but the question is whether 
the recent attempts are sufficient. 


8693. I am afraid I have not grasped your point then ?— 
No, I am afraid I have put it rather badly. 


8694. You say here, “We find that the amount of 
time now taken up by company officers and sergeants 
in carrying out the work is a very serious tax on them, 
and we fear any increase will make it exceedingly difficult 
to get the right class of man to undertake the work ” 1— 
Yes, any further increase; we took it that the present 
thing was the minimum. 


8695. You regard this present minimum as sufficient 
to counteract what you state to be the fact: “It is, in 
fact, impossible to maintain the Volunteers in their present 
position fit to take their place in the fighting line, and 
personally I do not see how we are to get officers and 
men thoroughly efficient under the present circumstances 
if there is any further demand on the time of the Volun- 
teers.” I gathered from that that you thought the terms 
at present were hardly bearable, and even so they did 
not produce the result desired from the Volunteers ?— 
Yes, I think the present strain is bearable; we can get 
along at present, but the question is whether that present 
is sufficient. 


8696. I do not think my version differs very much 
from yours ; what result does that bring you to? That 
some transformation is desirable ?—Yes. 


8697. Does your mind run in the direction of some 
direct or indirect compulsion 1—Yes, my idea is decidedly 
that some compulsion is necessary. 


8698. Would you think that compulsion ought to be 
direct for the Volunteers or indirectly. for instance by the 
enforcement of the Militia ballot ?—I should feel in- 
clined to say that it should be applied to the Volunteers— 
that is to say,in the form of Volunteer service it can be borne 
very much more easily than ifit was in the form of a Militia 
ballot. 


8699. Could you tell me what is in your mind as a 
general notion ?—My idea would be that every man 
should be three years in the Volunteers and that every 
year there should be a fortnight’s camp, after which time 
he would be transferred to the reserve. 


8700. You suggest a compulsory fortnight’s camp for 
three years ?—Yes. 


8701. And other drills as well 1—The ordinary drills. 


* See Appendix LXXXIJI 
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man and he keeps the band together, and it is great 
advantage for the band that he should doso. (To the Chair. 
man). The only other point, your Grace, was the general 
point that my own opinionis that theVolunteer organization 
taps a clas of men for the defence of the country which no 
other organization can do. Of course if you had a com- 
pulsory service you would naturally draw them out, but as 
long as you have a Volunteer service at all I think itis very 
important that you should frame the regulations so as 
to keep in that class of educated man like clerks or young 
gentlemen of various kinds, who are regularly employed, 
because otherwise they are quite untapped for the service 
of the country, and I believe they form a class of men 
who really take up this sort of Volunteer soldiering from 
the love of it, and whom it is most valuable to have 
trained in military duties. 


Colonel H. A. Erskine, V.D., called in; and Examined. 


8702. In point of fact, you would have the present 
Volunteer system plus compulsory service for three years! 
—Yes. 


8703. And a compulsory fortnight’s camp !~Yes. 


8704. And you think by that means you would improve 
the quality of the Volunteers as regards the class from 
which they come, because you would tap classes at pre- 
sent not tapped ?—We should improve it very much, 
because presumably the Militia ballot would be in force 
at the same time, so that those who wanted to eam 
money would go to the Militia for their month and the 
better classes would go into the Volunteers where 
they could do their work more easily. 


8705. You do not think that to enforce the Militia 
ballot with an exemption from that ballot for those who 
became Volunteers would meet the problem ?—That 
would have very much the same effect provided the 
Volunteers had to do their camp. 


8706. Of course we need not fight over words; but I 
suppose you will admit that Volunteers cease to exist if 
it is compulsory for everyone to become Volunteer !— 
Of course ; there would be two classes of Militia really. 


8707. Would you say it is really impossible to get the 
Volunteers up to a proper state of efficiency without re- 
sorting to such a stringent measure as that 1—I do not quite 
see how it is to be done, because it is so hard to get the 
men to do more than they are doing at present ; getting 
away .for camp every year or even in alternate 
years is very difficult for many of the men, 
especially for those who are married and who cannot 
afford to give up the money. A great many of my men 
are artisans at Elswick or other big works on the Tyne 
and earn considerable wages, and it is a very serious 
loss to them to go into camp. The employers have beet 
particularly good ; we have had very good musters; but 
there is no doubt it isa strain on the men, even the week's 
camp, and a fortnight would be a still greater strain. 


8708. Would you say that a clerk or artisan or labourer 
would find it very difficult, so to speak, to desert his em- 
ployer for the time in the hope of being kept on, whereas 
the difficulty would not exist if all his fellow clerks, 
artisans and labourers were compelled to go with him !— 
Quite so, that is the great difficulty. I think that he is in 
rather an awkward position when he applies for leave 
and his fellow employé does not apply for leave. 


8709. So that you have distinctly come to the view that 
if Volunteers are to save the country there must be som? 
compulsion, not because they are unwilling, but because 
they cannot leave their employment at present 3—Thst 
is my opinion. 


8710. (Sir Ralph Knox.) If you paid them would a 
meet the point without compulsion ?—I think it wou 
make a considerable difference. 


8711. Do you think their payment should approximate 
to the wage they are earning ?—I think it would enable us 
to get the men into camp under the present system for 8 
fortnight probably—the large majority of them if they 
got 2s. 6d. a day, because they go into camp now io a 
week for nothing ; and therefore if they got 2s. 6d. 9 47 
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for a fortnight it would be really giving them a very fair 
wage for the second week, but of course it would not 
meet the case of men who cannot get away now. 

8712. That is to say, cannot get away because their 
employers will not allow them to ?—Because their em- 
ployers cannot do without them. 

8713. You think supposing there were compulsion 
such as has been suggested they could get away then 
readily _—There would be no question about it; the em- 
ployera would be compelled to let them go. 

8714. Might not the employers make some difficulties 
about it even then ?—I think it would very soon be 
recognised that it was part of the regular thing that they 
would expect to lose the men for their fortnight. 

8715. You think there are two difficulties—one that 
the man loses his money, and the other that the employer 
will not let him go ?—Yes. 

8716. Which is the greater difficulty, do you think 1— 
With us that the man loses his money. 

8717. You think the employer would let the man go 
for a fortnight if he was willing to go himeelf ?—In a large 
majority of cases, I think. 

8718. You think that having been drilled thoroughly, 
supplemented by a fortnight’s camp for three years, the 
Volunteer would be quite efficient for the purpose of de- 
fending this country, supposing it were invaded by a 
foreign power ?—Yes, I do. 

8719. Have you had experience of a fortnight’s camp ? 
—No. 

8720. You have of a week ?—We only have a week. 

8721. Do you find that a week’s camp does a man much 
good ?—An enormous amount. 

8722. And that you have practically, as it were, been 
surprised at the amount of good one week’s camp does 
them ?—Yes, it makes an enormous difference to their 
appearance and to the way they do their work at the end 
of the week. 

8723. You think that a fortnight which you have not 
had any experience of——?—Except that one time during 
the war. 

8724. How did that work ?—That was not a fair test 
because that was a musketry camp and the men were em- 
ployed to a large extent in the butts as markers, so that 
they learned less in the fortnight than they have often 
done in a week. 

8725. But under the proper system which you have 
in your mind no doubt you think a fortnight’s camp 
would increase the efficiency very much of the corps ?— 
Enormously. 

8726. And do you lay great stress on the repetition 
of that in the following years? You are not suggesting 
that one fortnight would be enough ?—No, I think it 
ought to be kept up for the three years. 

8727. And at the end of that—to put it in a personal 
way—do you think with men who had sufficient training 
with their musketry. and so on. to create that confidence in 
them on your part, you yourself would be prepared to 
lead them against an enemy ?—I think so, certainly. 

8728. Supposing that training were supplemented by 
4 more or less continuous training after they were 
mobilised—that is to say, that they were trained for one 
month, two months, or three months, or even more—that 
super added, you think, would make them, so faras your 
opinion is concerned, quite satisfactory ?—Quite. 

8729. You have such confidence in the system of home 
training under which a Volunteer is trained that by that 
additional training given to him he would be a thoroughly 
good fighting soldier and fit to fight any other soldiers ?— 
Yes, I think so; the service companies did very well with 
no more than a month at the depit before they went out. 

8730. Have you yourself inquired into what they did 
and how they performed on active service ?—Oh, yes, as 
far as our own men are concerned. ‘ 

8731. And you have had good accounts of them ?— 
Very good. ; 

8732. Your own officers went with them ?—Yes. 

8733. Were your own officers good men ?—Yes. 


8734. Were they satisfied with the men ?—Quite. 


8735. What were the faults they found with them Oslonel H. A. 


—I suppose they found some ?—I think the main faults 
were that the discipline had to be got into them more, 
they were not so completely imbued with discipline as the 
regular soldiers were. 

8736. Of what sort was the deficiency of discipline ? 
In what way did it srise—marching discipline or insub- 
ordination ?—I think they had a little trouble with them at 
first in the way of insubordination. and that sort of thing, 
but it soon settled down and they behaved very well 
indeed ; we have had nothing but good reports of what 
they did. 

8737. How long was the company out there ?~They 
went out in detachments ; first of all one lot of men went 
and the others went and they came back ; they were out 
over a year, each detachment. 

8738. What was the employment of these men principally 
—Elswick men ?—All classes, from clerksdown tolabourers. 


8739. With that knowledge, and with the super added 
training, together with some training after mobilisation, 
you think that the force would be thoroughly satisfactory 


for fighting purposes ?—I do. 

8740. With regard to musketry, are your men keen about 
musketry !—They have not much chance of being keen ; 
our range is so awkwardly situated that it is almost im- 
possible for them to take any keen interest in it. 

8741. Then yours is a bad shooting regiment ?— 


Thoroughly bad, I should say. 
8742. Is it much good under those circumstances ?— 
Well, it is in the same position as a great many others. 


8743. You distinctly think they must do more shooting 
to get to a better standard ?—Certainly. 

8744. Have they tried the recent regulation ?—It is quite 
impossible. “ 

8745. Then how are they to be made a good shooting 
body ?—By giving us ranges where we can get the men 


to shoot. 

8746. You would not have a range in Elswick factory, 
would you ?—No, that is the great difficulty in these big 
towns; we are at present so situated that we have to 
shoot at a range where we have to go first of all by train 
for ten miles and then you have to walk well over two 
miles ; when you get there the range is on the top of a 
cliff very exposed, and there isaright of way about 100 
yards in front of the targets which on Saturday afternoons, 
the time our men could go to shoot, is occupied by people 
strolling up and down so that firing stops every few 


minutes. 

8747. Can you suggest a range more convenient to 
your men ?—I have tried for some years to find one, and 
it cannot be done by private people because the expense 


would be so great. 
8748. Is there ground within what you would call s 
reasonable distance of Newcastle on which a range could 
be set up ?—That is a very difficult question to answer, 
because there are many places where a range could be 
made if mo.:ey were no object, but I do not know where 


we can get one. 

8749. You know that the Volunteers in London go 
most of them twenty miles to shoot ?—Yes, but probably 
they are deposited close to their firing point and not with 
a long walk before them, and the probability is that their 
train service would be better than ours, and I do not think 
they would go to a range with this trouble. It is almost 
impossible to get a man to shoot properly when often after 
he has fired a shot he does not get another one for twenty 
minutes. 

8750. If shooting is an absolute necessity to make a 
corps of any value at all and your corps cannot be taught 
to shoot do you not think it ought to be got rid of 1—I 
think myself the only way in these places is to work it out 
with Morristube practice, and that sort of thing, and depend 
less on the range—only going out to the range for the 
field tiring. That is the only way I see out of the difficulty. 


8751. Have you worked that system ?—We have a 
great deal of Morris tube practice and have improved the 
shooting enormously by it. but we still have to take the 
men down to the range for their class firing; it does not 


count for class firing. 


Erskine. 
10 Nov. 1903 


Colon. H. A. , 
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8752. But I understand the result is not satisfactory : 
“that although you do a lot of Morris tube when they get to 


———__. the targets they do not do well, and your character as a 
10 Nov. 1903. shooting regiment still stands bad ; that would look as if 


the Morris tube shooting was not quite a satisfactory 
system of practice ?—When I said we were a bad shooting 
regiment, | have not compared it with’ others ;° our 
opinion is that it is bad, and that it ought to be much 
better. 


8753. If it be the case that you can only do Morris 
tube or such shooting, it looks as if it was impossible to 
make it a good shooting regiment; you have not tried a 
short range ?—No. 


8754. A covered or protected range ?—We have been 
trying for the last two years to get a safety range put up 
on the town moor—not by the Corporation, but that they 
and the freemen should allow the Volunteers to put one up, 
and we got their permission and got the agreement 
signed, but they cannot be satisfied by the people at Hythe 
that it is quite safe. 

8755. Of what sort 
very good class. 

8756. And very keen ?—Yes. ; 

| 8757. Have they undergone much training? Have 
they been to schools or attached to regiments. or anything 
of that kind ?—Yes, practically all of them. 

8758. Do you find them satisfactory ?—Yes, quite. 

8759. Do you find that the officers who went out to 
South Africa are very much superior to the others ?— 
Since they came back ? 

8760. Yes 1—No doubt they are much improved. 

8761. And they represent the strength as regards 
efficiency of your regiment ?—I think some of those who 
did not go are really as good as those who did ; it was not 
always the best officer who was able to get away from his 
work, - 


are your officers generally —A 


8762. But you find that with what training the men 


have got at home you have amongst your body officers 
who are quite as good if not better than those who had 
that field experience ?—Yes, I-should. think so. 


8763. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) ‘In’ Newcastle what 
other Volunteers are there besides those in your battalion ? 
—There are the Newcastle Engineers, the Newcastle 
Artillery, and the 1st Northumberland Artillery. 


8764. Do those three branches of the ‘service work 
well together, or do you find that the number of recruits 
is decreasing ?—No, the recruiting has been pretty good. 

8765. How many are in your battalion ?—In this year 
just closed 914 efficients. 


8766. Does the War Office take any notice of the 
musketry returns of a battalion being bad ?—I do not 
know: ours may be as good as other people’s. 


,8767. Personally, do you get any representations from 
the War Office with regard to them ?—No, I do not think 
we have had our musketry complained of. 


8768. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) I think you said you would 
like to see every man serving three years with the Volun- 
teers excepting those in the Militia ?—Yes. 


8769. That would mean a very large increase in the 
numbers ?—Enormous. : 


8770: How would you work that system? Have you 
formed any idea ?—None at all. 


8771. It would require a very large number of addi- 
tional permanent staff ?—Yes, no doubt. 


8772. And adjutants ?—Yes. 


8773. And I do not suppose they would be very easy 
to get 1—No. 

8774. What do you think the effect of some system of 
compulsion would be on employers? Would it tend to 
make them take men when they were older, so as to let 
them have their term of service first ?—I do not think a 
fortnight would do that; you see they can always get 
away ; the works are all closed for the race week, so that 
it is only an extra week. 


8775. And naturally they would prefer a man who had 
only to do a fortnight’s camp to one who had to do a 
month or six weeks ?—Yes; especially as one week of 
it would come in the general holiday. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS: 


8776. Have you plenty of officers ?—We have one or 
two. vacancies. : 


8777. Have you any suggestions to make as to getting 
an improved supply of officers generally ?1—Yes. . The first 
thing I would suggest would be that there.are many. ydung 
men of exactly the class we want who bave just left their 
public schools and come to some employment in New. 
castle, and for the first few years, at any rate, of their busi- 
ness life, they only get a fortnight’s holiday ; if they join 
the Volunteers under the present regulations they have 
to go for the first two years and put in this fortnight with 
either one of the line battalions or at the depdt, and most 
young men’s parente like to eee them once a year, and 
object to this, and the result is that we lose many 
young men who would make excellent officers, because 
they will not put in this month’s training. My suggestion 
would be that what we want now-a-days is not 80 much 
this primary education and going up to the depét and 
being drilled for a month, as more technical education 
(we can do the drilling part at the drill hall) in the way of 
lectures, which could be given to them in the evenings, 
and which would prevent them being taken away from 


their work, and then at the end of their ‘course of lectures’ 


they should pass an examination, and when they have 
passed that examination they should get the £20 grant 
for their uniform, which they now forfeit if they do not go 
away for a month. 


8778. Practically an officer in that. position could not 
attend both school and camp in the same year ?—Well. he 
can. get away for the week’s camp. 


8779. Can he go to the school as well !—He can get 
away for his week’s camp and go for his fortnight’s school, 
because the race week does not count, but it is a great 
difficulty, and it could be got over in that way, by giving 
them lectures in the evening and an examination at the 
end Se many things which they need much more than 
the drill. 


8780. Do you think the grant for uniform has much 
effect as an inducement ?—I think it makes a distinct 
difference. 


8781. And the decoration ?—No, I do not think so. 


8782. Do you approve of the decoration and the long 
service medal yourself ?—I do not know; they have 
advantages and disadvantages; the long service medal 
is rather inclined to make men hang on who have lost 
interest. 


8783. Have you any arrangements made for transport 
in the event of mobilisation ?—Yes. 


8784. You have contracts ?—Yes. 


8785. Have you to pay anything ?—No, I have arranged 
it with one of my own officers, who has a lot of horses and 
carts. 


8786. And for your equipment in the same ‘way, have 
you a contract—for Table A, I think it is ?—No, we have 
no contracts at all for anything else. 


ol: I see you make a point of a second uniform !— 
es, 


8788. Are you able out of your capitation grant to 
supply that ?—We have done so. 


8789. Do you find that your capitation grant covers 
all your expenses? Do you make both ends meet !— 
Provided we keep our numbers up; the difficulty will be 
that if the numbers go down under the new regulations we 
will require more money. 


8790. I suppose you agree that increased efficiency 
always means increased cost 1—That is one of my points 
—it must. 


8791. (Colonel Satterthwatte.) Have your numbers 
gone down since the new regulations came out !—Our 
numbers have gone down, but whether it is due to the 
new regulations, or the close of the war, I would not like 
to say. 


8792. You say there were 914 this year and 1,030 last ? 
—Yes, 

8793. Where are you allotted on mobilisation—to 
garrison or to field army ?—To the Tyne defences. 


8794. Are your officers thoroughly acquainted with the 
duties they would have to perform on mobilisation? 
Are they taken round the defences ?—I believe some secret 
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’ . I ld, and it would bo a very Colon 
8818. They naturally would, and i ‘y Braking. 


paperd came yesterday which I have not had time to read, 
but I believe the officers are not supposed to be told any- 
thing about it. 

8795. ‘You are supposed to be told and nobody else ?— 
Yes. : 

8796. With regard to the company training, you say you 
have difficulty in getting ground anywhere near Newcastle 
for the purpose ?—Yes, it is always o difficulty in a big 
town. 

8797. You suggest a grant to enable the company 
officers to take their companies out !—Yes. 

8798. Would the men have any difficulty in getting 
time ?—Most of them oan get away on a Saturday after- 
noon. 

8799. How many instructors have you got? I see 
you suggest that you require an additional instructor 
whose sole business it should be to improve the shooting 
‘of the battalion; how many instructors have you got ?— 
A sergeant-major and two sergeants. 

8800. That is altogether inadequate ?—Altogether. 

8801. Would it be an advantage to you if you had a 
quartermaster-sergeant from the regulars as well 1—No, I 
think the Volunteer quartermaster-sergeant we have got 
is very good, and he does the work extremely well. What 
we want is a musketry man. 

8802. And I understand you actually get sergeants from 
the depét and pay them to assist in the instruction of your 
recruits ?—We have to; you cannot instruct more than 
about a dozen recruits; one man cannot take more than 
a dozen, and if you get a rush of recruits you must have 
extra instructors. It does not pay to put the Volunteer 
sergeants on, because although they are willing to come one 
night they may not be able to come the next. 

8803. If you were not in the fortunate position of being 
in a dept town tho instruction would suffer tremendously? 
—It would. 

8804. You also think, like most commanding officers, 
that the sergeant-major should have warrant rank ?— 
Certainly. 

8805. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) You base part 
of your conclusion about what we might be driven to do 
in the event of invasion on the excellent performance of 
your service company in South Africa ?—Yes. 

8806. They did very well there, I understand ?—Yes. 

8807. Were they attached to the regular battalion of 


the regiment ?—Yes. 

8808. So that in that case they had a eres 
practically of about eight regulars to one of their own 
comrades, I think ?—Yes, they were a separate company, 
of course. 

8899. But there would be eight companies of the 
battalion and your service company ?—Yes. 

8810. Of course, one has to face this question: that 
invasion would probably be at a time when most of the 
regulars would be out of the country ?—Yes. 

8811. That, I think, is an accepted position; therefore, 
we could not count on anything like eight to one regulars 
helping us of the auxiliary forces then ?—No. 

8812. We might practically have no regulars, except 
recruits or invalids ?—Yes. 

8813. That rather alters the position, does it not ?— 
Very much. 

8814. In what you said about being equal to fighting 
skilled foreign troops who would invade this country, 
were you basing your calculations on our people occupy- 
ing defensive positions, or on having to turn the invaders 
out of their defensive positions ?—Probably we should 
have to do both. 

8815. But the task is one which varies somewhat in 
difficulty, does it not ?—Very much ; they must, of course, 
be able to act on the offensive as well as on the defensive. 


8816. Have you formed any idea in your own mind of 
the preponderance of numbers which we should require 
to turn a force of invaders out {—I am afraid I have not. 

8817. You realise, of course, that those men would be 
the very best that could be sent on such an expedition 


by the foreign power ?—Yes. 


hazardous thing in any case ?—Yes. 


8819. They would send their best generals with them ?— 19 N, 


Yes. 
8820. And have everything organised and thought ont 


as well as their general staff could work it ?—Yes. 

8821. We, on the other hand, would probably have 
some at all events of our best generals at home, but we 
would have to face those men with practically an army of 


amateurs ?—Yes. 
8822. You would not, offhand, like to say what our 


- chances would be 1—No, I would not. 


8823. Or what preponderance of numbers would put us 
in a comparatively safe position ?—No. 

8824. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) I suppose you hardly think 
we should be on level terms to begin with ?-—Not at all. 

8825. (Chairman.) Are there any points you would wish 
to lay before us ?—Not on that point, I think. I do not 
know if you are going into the question of the special 
training of officers—whom it would be done by if they 
did not go to the schools, as if it had to be done by the 
Adjutants we should have to have very much more care- 
fully selected officers than now. ‘At present there seems 
to be an idea that any officer will do for the Adjutant of a 
Volunteer battalion, and when he does come he does not 
expect to have very much work to do, and if he had to 
train the officers as they should be trained he would 
require to be a good man specially selected, and it should 
be clearly understood that if he did the work well it would 
be to his credit, whereas at present it seems to be rather 
thought that the man who takes a Volunteer Adjutancy 
has rather shelved himeelf. I think that arises out of the 


other question. 

8826. It appears'to me that you face the possibility 
of being obliged to resort to compulsion, and you ‘would 
think it desirable to do so, but having got it you appear 
to me not to make so much use of it as I thought you 
would do having gone so far. You talk of a fortnight’s camp 
8 year for three years, but do you think that if you had 
compulsion it would not be wiser to do a little more than 
that, or in other words do you not think it would be 
having compulsion for nothing if that was all you got out 
of it ?—My reason for saying that was that the question 
is how much you could do without damaging the 


employer. 

8827. But we want to damage the enemy; will your 
fortnight damage the enemy sufficiently to recompense the 
employer for any harm you do to him ?—Of course, th: 
difficulty in laying down things of that sort for us is taat 
we think of it from the other point of view—that if you 
want to get the thing passed it must be put to the 
employers that they will not be very seriously hurt, or 
there will be tremendous opposition to it. 

8828. You are looking at the political aspect of the 
question as well ?—Yes, that was what I was considering, 
that it is no use suggesting that every man should go out 
for six months, because probably it would never be passed, 


8829. You might raise it by voluntary service up to a 
fortnight. but if you do have to resort to compulsion it does 
seem clear that you must convince the country that when 
you have got it you must use it to make things safe; do 
you think we should feel safe if we had a defensive force 
which, so far as consecutive drills went, had only a fort- 
night every year ?—Of course, I would much sooner have 
them out for a couple of months if one could get them. 


8830. Would you feel that really we were safe from 
foreign attack if you did not do more than that ’—I 
hardly feel competent to express an opinion upon that 
point ; I think that is for bigger people than me. 

8831. (Colonel O'Callaghan-W'estropp.) Just 
speaking on the subject of adjutants, you seemed to imply 
that we do not get the best men in the auxiliary forces 
now ?—Yes. 

8832. Do you think that if it was realised that it was a 
very responsible duty to fultil, and that their future 
prospects would depend on how they fultilled that duty, 
we should then get some of the keener soldiers ?—I think 


now, 


80. 

8833. In fact, if they knew that a good term of Militia 
or Volunteer adjutancy would count like a good term of 
junior staff service to them ?—That is exactly what I want. 
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8834. You think that, in fact, would be the key to the 
adjutant question ?— Yes. 


8835. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) I suppose that every 
Volunteer and every officer joins knowing that the 
Volunteers would be called out in case of invasion ?— Yes. 


8836. He has thought about that more or less, I 
presume ?—I really should not like to say. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS: 


8837. I do not mean profoundly thought about it but 
he is well aware of it ?—Yes. 

8838. Is it not your opinion that, whatever his opinion 
of the way in which the Volunteers would be able to face 
the enemy, he is quite ready to go and take his chance in 
that case ?—Yes, 

8839. And he expects to be shot as a deserter if he does 
not go ?—Certainly. 


Colonel J. A. SraveLey, V.D., called ; and Examined. 


8840. (Chatrman.) You command the 2nd Volunteer 
Battalion of the East Yorkshire Regiment ?—I do. 


8841. The headquarters are, where ?—Beverley. 


8842. Would you regard that as rather what might be 
called a rural battalion ?—It is entirely a country battalion, 
with one headquarters company and five outlying com- 
panies. 

8843. In various villages in the neighbourhood 1— 
Small towns. 

8844. They are really all towns and it is not rural in the 
sense of an agricultural district ?—No, they are nearly all 
small towns in an agricultural district, of from 3,000 to 
12,000 inhabitanta. 

8845. There is no mining element 1—No. 


8846. Our inquiry rather divides itself into two 
branches, the details which press upon the daily attention 
of the Commanding Officer and the questions he has before 
him, and the wider problem as to whether any very great 
transformation ought to take place in the Volunteer service 
if it is to be made efficient for the defence of the country. 
As Chairman I do not want to take up too much time 
except in opening the discussion; have you given your 
mind to the wider and underlying question of whether, to 
make the force efficient to deal with such troops as would 
be landed in case an invasion took place, you think the 
general organisation of the force and the opportunities for 
drill which surrounding circumstances allow are of a kind 
to meet the want adequately, or should some great change 
be faced and considered ? I do not know whether the 
difficulty of getting men and the difficulty of getting them 
to give a sufficient length of time to their training has led 
you to consider that question at all ?—Yes it has, but the 
whole question to my mind, if I may be allowed to say s0, 
is one of finance. I quite think that if we had sufficient 
money and had a fourteen days’ encampment we could 
make our infantry battalions, at any rate, pretty well fit 
for what they are required for. 


8847. You think a fourteen days’ encampment yearly 
would be sufficient ?—I think so, and I hold that the 
encampment is absolutely necessary for the efficiency of the 
force; Ido not think it worth anything without the annual 
encampment, and I would much prefer a fourteen days’ to a 
seven days’ encampment. Most of our men in the country 
would be able, if they were paid, to put in a fourteen days’ 
encampment—I think at least 50 per cent., but I should 
say 75 per cent. would be able to put in a fourteen days’ 
encampment if they received pay. Perhaps I ought to 
say that in my own battalion we have always for a seven 
days’ encampment paid the men and they have received 2s. 
a day in addition to their rations. 


8848. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Where does 
that come from ?—From the capitation grant. That has, 
of course, very seriously handicapped us in dealing with 
other things; it has kept us very poor for the providing of 
clothing and such like and we have had to do the best we 
could. Perhaps I had better say to begin with that when 
I was coming up here I thought it best to write to the Offi- 
cers Commanding the other battalions in my brigade to get 
their views upon this subject, and the whole of them, the 
other three, agreed with me that the whole thing is entirely 
a matter of finance. I believe they all think that if the 
money were found they would be able to get their men into 
camp and keep not only up to the present requirements of 
efficiency but also to go somewhat beyond them. 


8849. (Chairman.) You would say this—that, as at 
present constituted, you do not feel you could get, not your 
battalions, but the battalions of the country on the whole, 
into such a state that the country could confidently trust 
to them for defence ?—I am certxinly of opinion that. as at 


present constituted, the country could not safely trust to 
the Volunteer force alone for defence. 

8850. And if the country is not prepared to produce the 
money either we must remain in an insecure position or we 
must resort to compulsion ?—That is so, in my humble 
opinion. 

8851. And have you in your mind that you think it 
may be reasonably expected that sufficient financial means 
would be forthcoming to produce efficiency, and, if not.com- 
pulsion is the ultimate resort which we have to face ?—As 
Volunteers we think it is only right that others should be 
made to serve the country as well as ourselves; we find in 
our small country towns and other towns ten men loitering 
at the street corner while probably one man is going to drill. 
He is thought very much of a fool for his pains and is told 
so by a good many of his friends ; and then I do not think 
we receive quite the help from some employers that we 
ought to get. We ccnsider these things are serious diffi- 
culties, but I believe they might be got over. I feel sure 
I may say for the Volunteers that we do think a modified 
system of compulsion ought to be enforced. 


8852. You have come to the conclusion that practically 
the trick cannot be done without compulsion ?—I do not 
think it can. 

8853. Would you suggest direct compulsion or com- 
pulsion in an indirect form, such as the Militia ballot with 
an exemption for Volunteers which might induce men to 
become Volunteers ?—That is the form I would suggest; 
I would suggest that in every regimental district, when 
the numbers of either the Militia or the Volunteers do not 
come up to a certain standard, the Militia Ballot Act 
should be put in force. 


8854. That is the common feeling of the officers not 
only of your battalion but of your brigade ?—I think it 
is, 

8855. Do you feel that that is a question which really 
must be faced, or is it merely an ideal and what you would 
like to be done ?—It is possibly more than an ideal, but 
good deal of the difficulties would melt away if we had 
sufficient funds to enable us to pay our men. 


8856. Now you are coming to the funds; in an ideal 
word the funds would be sufficient to do anything ?— 

es. 

8857. But despairing of that, do you feel that com- 
pulsion must be regarded as a question of practical polities 
now ?—I do personally, and I think also it would haves 
very beneficial effect upon the physical condition of the 
People. 

8858. You stated that the officers of your brigade, 
presenting a considerable portion of Yorkshire, share 
these views ; what I meant to ask was—is there a feeling 
in that part of the locality amongst those interested in the 
defence of the country that that is what it must come to! 
—That is what we think. 


8859. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) I notice in the re- 
marks you have appended to the answers to questions 
which we sent to you that you refer to the difficulty of 
getting officers ?—Yes, 

8860. Wherein does that difficulty consist, or have you 
any suggestion by which that difficulty could be met. 
Is that a question of money ?—I think that again a ques- 
tion of money. 


8861. Do you think it could suffice if the grants were 
so arranged as to cover all the out-of-pocket expenses 
of the officer so that it cost him nothing ?—That would 
make it very much easier for us to get them. 


8862. The officer does not want to be paid, does be *— 
T do not think he wants to make a profit out of it. 
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8863. But he wants to have his expenses covered 1— 


He does. 

8864. Do you think that would be reasonable ?—I 
think so. 

8865. So do I: that you think would facilitate your 
getting officers ?—It would certainly remove some of our 
difficulties ; the matter of expense is one of our greatest 
difficulties in getting officers, and also, perhaps, I ought to 
say that officers of a suitable character are not to be found 
in our district, with few exceptions. We have to draw 
them mainly from the professional classes, and there are 
not many of the country families who have sons at home ; 
they mostly go into the Militia and Yeomanry, and really 
we are thrown on the professional classes who have not 
much time to spare (time is money with them); we 
take some officers, perhaps, of independent means, and 
80 on, but mainly they are of the professional classes— 
doctors and lawyers mostly. 

8866. There is another point ; you train your battalion 
partly by drills at the local headquarters of the com- 
panies and the battalion and partly in camp ?—Yes. 

8867. Do you attach importance to what we may call 
the training at home? You would not like to dispense 
with that ?—No. 

8868. Do you think that could be increased ?—I do not 
think it could be, 

8869. You would not like to have the minimum in- 
creased in the case of the trained man to more than 
twelve drills a year ?—I would, but I do not think it 


would be possible to get them. 

8870. Could you not get them once a week ?—No, it is, 
of course, in the summer time that the drills have to be 
done, but in the late spring and early summer there are 
80 many other attractions, such as cricket and such like, 
for the men that it is difficult to get them, and we are com- 
pelled to have outdoor drills now mostly, and these cannot 
be done until May, so that there is not much time to get 
them before camp. 

8871. And I think you say you have difficulty in getting 
suitable ground for evolutions and exercises ?—Yes. 

8872. Would that difficulty be met if you had the 
power, or your district ofticer had the power, to apply the 
Manwuvres Act as that you could go over land on paying 
compensation ?—I think it would be so, but compensation 
would again be a serious charge on our funds. 


8873. Have you sufficient range accommodation ?— 
Yes; we have two ranges for the whole battalion ; but, of 
course, the time lost and the expense of taking men very 
long distances are considerable difficulties, although I 
think the expense is mostly covered by the grants we 
receive. 

8874. You have already expressed in general, and in 
particular in answer to my questions, the opinion that 
most of your difficulties would be removed by additional 
money grants ?—Yes. 

8875. Have you formed any idea—supposing those 
grants were made on such a scale as would meet with all 
the points you have raised, and would satisfy you and 
relieve you from your difticulties—what kind of an in- 
crease that would involve in the expenditure of Volun- 
teers? Do you think it would be necessary for your 
battalion, for instance, that the Government should 
double the total amount you receive at present ?—I do 


not. 

8876. Do you think an addition of 25 per cent. would 
do it ?—I would prefer that we receive, instead of the 
whole of the money from capitation grants, establish- 


ment grants. 

8877. I understand that ; that has been brought before 
us by many witnesses ?—My experience in my own case 
ia that the keeping up of outlying stations is very much 
more expensive than one central headquarters, and if 
1 were allowed to make a suggestion I would suggest that 
establishment grants should be given to us in addition to 
any capitation grants we might receive—I do not like to 
be egotistical, but in my own case a grant of £50 for the 
headquarters and £20 each for outlying companies would, 
I think, meet all our requirements on that head. 


8878. How many outlying companies have you ?— 
Five; that would be £150 as an establishment grant. 


91. 


8879. Then there is the extra grant you want for officers, Colonel J. A. 


have you any idea what that would amount to ?—Do you 
mean to psy them ? 

8880. I meant such an allowance as will cover their out- 
of-pocket expenses ; I suppose you might require a much 
larger allowance for each officer in camp ?_ Supposing you 
called it a fortnight’s camp, what do you consider the 
expense of an officer in a fortnight’s camp—this expense 
you would wish to be defrayed by the Government grant? 
—Would you like me to give you the expenses of my own 
battalion in messing ? 

8881. Yes.—The expenses of my own corps in messing 

are, feeding 10s. a day, and of course they drink what they 
like. There are also various incidental expenses amounting 
to probably 30s. or £2 during their week, and 30s. would 
probably cover it. There are, in addition, band and shoot- 
ing subscriptions and the entertainment of official guesta. 
These are the absolutely nec2ssary expenses of the camp 
week. 
8882. £10 a head per officer would cover it. Suppos- 
ing this Commission were to agree with your view, and we 
were to recommend that all the out-of-pocket expenses of 
Volunteers should be paid and that the grants should be 
so extended that no Volunteer officer was put to expense, 
and that your battalions were placed on that financial 
basis which so many of you desire, I should like to have an 
idea whether that means adding a million to the Volunteers 
Estimates or half a million, or what it does amount to ?—I 
would like to explain that the mere camp expenses do not 
cover the expenses of the officer for the year; the captain 
has to nurse his company for the whole year round ; I have 
asked captains in my battalion, and they have told me 
that it costs them at least £20 from their own private 
resources to keep their company going. 

8883. Do you know what they spend that on ?—They 
spend it on entertainments, they give the men “smokers,” 
and that sort of thing, during the season, and they have also 
lectures. I do not know whether they entertain them 
going out or not, but I do not encourage that sort of 
thing ; there is a recreation-room for each company pretty 
well, and the officer commanding the company has to keep 
that going except a grant of £5 which I allow him from 
the battalion funds, and he cannot run his company under 
from £10 to £15, I am quite sure. There ara a!so outside 
subs:riptions exp-cted from ofticers, especially from sonior 
officers, 

8884. There are prizes also ?—There are Christmas 
prizea in addition. 

8885. Would you propose that those expenses should be 
paid by Government grant ?—Well, I think if we had an 
increase of capitation grant we should be able to make 
such allowances from our battalion funds as would re- 
imburse the officer for such expenses ; my finances are in 
@ good condition, but I have had to cut things exceed- 
ingly fine to get them into such condition, and probably 
that has put more expense on the officers than they ought 
to be expected to pay. May I just go back to a question 
you asked me about preliminary drills? My adjutant 
wrote to mea day or two ago with regard to the preliminary 
drills for recruits; under existing conditions unless a 
recruit has put in I think twenty drills before camp he is 
not allowed to go to camp, and we cannot claim the capita- 
tion grant for him because he cannot be efficient. 


8886. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) May I ask one 
question on that? You say the recruit has to put in 
twenty drills ; does he have to pas3 any examination, or be 
passed by any one at the end of those twenty drills, or is 
the mere fact of his having done twenty drills sufficient to 
take him to camp ?—I think the mere fact of his having 
done the twenty drills takes him into camp; this year we 
lost nine men because they had not been able from work, 
leaving their own town, and on? caus2 and another, 
to put in those twenty drills, although the adjutant would 
have been able to certify that they were quite fit to go to 
camp, and fit to do useful work while in camp. 

8887. That is what I wanted to know: is the attend- 
ance in camp regulated by a certificate or by a certain 
number of drills in the case of a recruit ?—Speaking from 
memory a certain number of drills. 

8888. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) This is @ new regula. 
tion recently introduced as to which some complaints have 
been made ; it does not state how many drills the recruit 
must do, but it says the recruit is not to go into camp unless. 
he has done twenty of his necessary drills before going 
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to camp !—That isso. I would suggest that some 
relaxation of that rule should be made, and that the re- 
cruit should be allowed to go into camp on the certificate 
of the adjutant that he was fit to go to camp, and to be of 
use when he was there. 


8889. (Colonel Satterthwatte.) You have managed to do 
the new musketry course ?—Yes, I have. 


8890. With a certain modification !—Yes, we were 
allowed to do th> practices in two days. 


8891. That is to say, you fired all the rounds, but you 
were not confined to simply two practices a day 1—That 
is so. 

8892. How many times, roughly, did the men have to 
attend 1—I think on the average three to four times. 


8893. And in your battalion you found no difficulty 
in that ?—Nota bit ; the men liked the course much better, 
it is more varied, and it has done them a great deal of good. 


8894. Of course you are well situated comparatively with 
regard to ranges 1—Comparatively, yes. 


8895. At what time of day do your men have to leave 
their work to get on the range 1—As arule they go down on 
Saturday and they have to leave their work certainly at 
twelvo o’clock, but if they can, they get away in the 
morning. 

8896. And as to the difficulty about the officers, you 
say in a country corps the difficulty in finding suitable 
officors is very real unless inducements are held out : do 
you take your officers young or after they are established 
in business as a rule ?—We are a0 restricted that we have 
to take them when we can get them—that is what it comes 
to 

8897. And you do not think there would be any possi- 
bility of getting them to attend under existing conditions 


- without compulsion for anything like a series of months 


when they firat joined ?—I think not. To show how real 
the difficulty is I may point out that in the headquarters 
town, Beverley, we have not a single officer. If I had not 
been fortunate enough to get a man who came from a 
London corps to stay in the neighbourhood that company 
would have dropped, as if we have no officer there is no 
company. I had seven companies in my battalion, and 
in one outlying town the officer retired, we could not 
get another and the company was dropped. With us 
it is no officer, no company. 

8898. Do you mean to say that there are not sufficient 
people of the right class in Beverley to furnish you with 
officers ?—There are sufficient people of the right class, but 
they will not do it. 

8899. And in order to make them do it you suggest some 
form of compulsion is desirable ?—I think it very desirable 
in that case. 

8900. I imagine that that sort of unwillingness on the 
part of people in that class of life is very prevalent in your 

rt of the country—I mean in tho places from which 
other battalicns are drawn ?— Yes, I think it is very difficult 
to get officers for the Yeomanry and the Militia also 


8901. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) I notice here n 
a suggestion which is given to us from the North of England 
that officers of greater age and experience should be ap- 
pointed as Adjutants to Volunteer regiments. Can you 
tell us anything upon that ?—No, I cannot, because I must 
say that the Adjutants who have been appointed to my 
regiment have been extremely satisfactory. 


8902. You have been thoroughly satisfied with them?— 
Quite satisfied. With one exception they have all come 
from the Territorial regiment, and they have all been 
exceedingly satisfactory; that makes also a ver; good 
fecling between the Volunteer regiment and the Line 
regiment. 

8903. I suppose you would be with me in saying that a 
good deal of the training of the men, both in company and 
pattalion work, of necessity depends upon the officers 
themselves ?—I do not allow sergeant-instructors to do 
anything beyond what is absolutely necessary ; the officers 
have to work the companies. I do not interfere at all with 
the management of the companies by the officers; they 
have to do their own company training, and faulty train- 
ing soon discovers itself when the battalion is brought 
together in camp. 


8904. Supposing such a thing were possible, do you 
think it would help if, at the commencement of a young 
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officer’s career, before he had entered his business or 
profession, say just in the interval after leaving school, he 
were to ertens for a period of three months, or better still 
if possible, six months, a mili college thing like 
Sandhurst now ?—Yes, I do. ia raat 

8905. It would increase his value no doubt very much!— 
Very much indeed. 


8906. I suppose what he did learn there he would pro- 
bably remember all his life, or the greater part of it 1] 
think that would be specially valuable for an officer first 
joining and, like the school at Chelsea, up to a Lieutenant, 
but beyond that I do not think an attachment to a school 
is very valuable. 


8907. But it would be the great principle that the man 
should be started with a sound professional knowledge !— 
Undoubtedly. 


8908. And of course he would command greater respect 
from his men, and have a sufficient power of command and 
instruction ?—Undoubtedly. 


8909. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Have you considered at al! 
the training and efficiency of foreign armies ; what I want 
to arrive at is how do you think an ordinary Volunteer bat- 
talion as a fighting machine would compare with, say, an 
average French or German battalion ?—I do not know 
quite how to answer that question. 


8910. How would it compare with one of our own regular 
battalions—an average specimen—neither a particularly 
good nor a particularly bad one?—From what I have seen 
I think in our own country if well officered the Volunteers 
would compare favourably with the Line battalions so far 
as ordinary work is concerned ; I do not mean, and I think, 
Sir Coleridge, you do not mean, in the steady drill of a 
battalion ; I mean in the ordinary fighting drill. 

8911. It is from the fighting point of view that I 
want to consider it only, merely as a fighting machine: 
supposing the two battalions were put into the field one 
against the other whether there would be any marked 
difference in their value ?—If well-officered I do not 
think there would, but compared to a Line regiment the 
non-commissioned officers of the Volunteer battalion 
would rather handicap the thing. 


8912. What I really want to arrive at is whether you 
think, if there is any difference that difference is mainly 
due to insufficient training on the part of the rank and 
file, or to the want of more and more efficient officers 
and non-commissioned officers ?—I think it more due to 
the want of efficient officers and non-commissioned officers. 


8913. And no doubt one great difficulty of getting 
officers is partly that men do not want to come and 
partly that young men cannot come because they are 
beginning in their business and cannot give the time? 
—That is so, and where we have to draw our officers 
from the young professional men it specially affects us. 
There are two men I have in my mind now that I can give 
as an instance ; I asked them to come in as officers and 
each said: “I cannot afford it, I can neither afford the 
time nor the money.” They were both most eligible men. 


8914. There is only one question on quite a different 
point T should like to ask you. It has been hinted to me 
from one or two directions that the returns of attend: 
ance at drills in the Volunteer force in some casts 
are really not reliable, and that, to a certain extent, 
if I may use the phrase, they are faked. I do not 
suppose it is the case in your battalion, but has there 
ever been anything in your experience to show that there 
is any foundation for that idea ]—Twenty years ago they 
were faked—there is no question about it; I know from 
my own experience that they were, but they cannot be 
now, I am quitesure—at least in my own battalion 


8915. You think that the practice has died out like 
certain other oldfashioned practices 1—Certainly. 


8916. (Sir Ralph Knox.) With the assistance of some 
pressure upon both Volunteers and employers, what 
amount of extra time do you think could be obtained 
on the part of the men ?—I think they could give four- 
teen days’ camp. 


8917. And you think it would require pressure to 
secure that ?—I think it would; a seven days’ camp * 
given without much pressure, but I think a fourteen 
days’ camp would need some pressure with regard to 
employers. 
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8931. I mean on mobilization ?—Yes, I think they Colonel J. A. 
would soon pull together, but the non-commissioned Staveley. 
officers have not quite the same, if I may use a Yorkehire ion aid 
ov., be 


8918. What degree of efficiency do you think a fort- 


night’s camp, say for three years or four years, would 
produce in the Volunteer Force in addition to their present 
recruit and ordinary drills ?—Judging from the result 
of the seven days’ camp—when the improvement is most 
marked at the end of the camp—I think you could by a 
fourteen days’ camp in continuous years make an infantry 
battalion pretty nearly as good for ordinary practical 
purposes as a Line battalion. 

8919. And you think that if better officered than it 
is at present, and with better non-commissioned officers 
more highly trained, the battalion then would make a 
good fighting battalion on mobilization, especially if it 
had two or three months’ steady work as a consolidated 
regiment after mobilization 1—I have no hesitation in 
saying 80. 

8920. And you yourself would be prepared to mek 
your life at tne head of a battalion of that kind in 
fighting any one who should invade us ?—Yes, I would; 
and I can point to the excellent training and conduct 
of our Volunteer service companies after they joined the 
regiments. With regard to my own company, they were 
found very good men indeed in the Line regiment; they 
went there physically bigger and better men than the 
men of the Line. I was at Aldershot, not long ago, 
and the Quartermaster told me: ‘“‘ Your men when they 
came to us were much bigger and finer men than ours, 
we had no clothes to fit them”; and the officers all told 
me they did remarkably well—and they were only taken 
from thé battalion, and were not specially picked men. 


8921. (Lord Grenfell.) Were they broken up or used 
as a company ?—The first month they were broken up 
into sections, four sections to four companies; they got 
into the company work of the Line, then they were 
treated as a company, and they behaved, I believe, 
extremely well. 

8922. (Sir Ralph Knox.) And you think that from 
the analugy of that the whole of your regiment as an 
independent unit would be equally efficient ?~Yes, I 
think so, because I may say that the discipline of a country 
corps is more easy to maintain than the discipline of 4 
town corps; the men are mostly known personally to their 
officers, especially to the senior officers, and they have, 
if I may say so, a considerable amount of personal respect 
for their officers ; the discipline is thus more easy to main- 
tain with such men than it is in town corps. 

8923. Then you think the discipline of a country 
battalion, at all events one such as yours, is better—or 
more easily maintained, at all events—than in a town 
corps ?—The real discipline I do think is. 

8924. Do you think, supposing you had an opportunity 
of having them together after mobilization for two or 
three months, the discipline in most of the battalions 
would be satisfactory ?—I can only speak for my own; 
I know when they go into camp with other battalions 
their discipline is always satisfactory; we have no crime, 
and their conduct is extremely satisfactory in every way. 

8925. Is that the case with regard to the other battalions 
of your brigade !—I think so. 

8926. But you think yours is better than the others ?— 
Well, I think it is quite as good. 

8927. Are there young men in these towns from which 
your regiment is recruited of the officer class who distinctly 
do not care for various reasons to join the Volunteers ?— 
Yes, there are; of course they are not numerous in 
country districts, the places are all poor ; we are all poor 
in the country districts. 

8928. But still there are young men resident there 
who, at all events, apparently for some years could serve 
as officers ?—Certainly. 

8929. (Lord Grenfell.) I think you said that you con- 
sidered the weakness of the Volunteer Force was the 
officers and the non-commissioned officers ?—I did. 

8930. On mobilisation would you recommend that a 
certain proportion of officers and non-commissioned 
officers should be attached from the line, or would you 
prefer to have the Volunteers working their own show ?— 
IT would rather have the Volunteers running their own 
show; we have a good Adjutant, also in a scattered 
battalion we get a’rather stronger permanent staff, and 
altogether 1 think they would soon pull together. 
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expression, ‘‘ say '’ over the men, because probably the 
non-commissioned officer may be a junior drawn from 
the same works as the private who is his foreman, and, of 
course, he cannot very well take the same control of him 
as he would otherwise. There is that difficulty and that 
drawback in the non-commissioned officers of Volunteers. 

8932. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) I have only one 
question: What are the expenses that you speak of that 
fall so heavily upon company officers in keeping their 
companies together !—There are the prizes and certain 
entertainments which officers have to give their men to 
keep the company together, and they have to run recrea- 
tion rooms or reading rooms of some sort, and these add 
considerably to the expense. An officer has to look after 
his company one or two nights a week all the year round ; 
be must be on the spot at least one night in the week, 
and he must keep several things going amongst the men, 
in fact attractions must be offered, or it ia impossible to 
keep men and to obtain the necessary recruits, 


8933. Is that for the purpose of attending parades 1— 
No, possibly to see that things are going on well with his 
company he meets his men, and he may give lectures 
during the winter ; he may be on parade during the spring 
and summer, but he must attend constantly and make 
himself known to the men to keep his company going. 
A Militia officer, of course, gets his work done in a month, 
and that is where he has the pull ; a Volunteer officer has 
to be going all the year round. My officers do complain 
about the work which they have to do; they say it is 
very hard work, and I have no doubt it is. 

8934. What does it amount to? Say a captain who 
has the bad luck not to have a subaltern with an outlying 
company, what does altogether the expense amount to ? 
I do not mean uniform or camp expenses, but apart from 
these ?—One captain told me he spent quite £20 over 
his company each year. 

8935. Is that necessary ?—I do not think it is; I 
think he was rather extravagant, and I do not encourage 
any extravagance in that way if I can possibly help it; 
but I do not think an officer can run his company under 


£10 a year. 

8936. Most of that would go in entertainment ?—Yea, 
perhaps what they call a ‘‘smoker,’' or something of 
that sort, and then prizes to his company at the Morris 
Tube range, which he has to encourage, and there are 
various ways in which money goes. 

8937. And, of course, in addition to that he gets sub- 
scriptions in the neighbourhood ?— Yes, to a limited extent, 
but the local people now tell us, ‘‘ Government ought to 
do all these things for you; I do not care to subscribe; 
I pay Income Tax and I do not see why I should.” 

8938. There is a great change in that; years ago they 
used to subscribe very -largely ?—Yes, when I had a 
company ten or fifteen years ago we had more subscriptions 
—a good deal—from outsiders than we have now, because 
now the people say, ‘‘ I will not do it ; you ought to get it 
from Government ; if you are wanted they ought to pay 


” 


you. , 
8939. And it falls on the officer ?—It does. 

8940. What happens to a corps where the captain says 
he can no longer carry on at the rate of £20 a year? I 
think you already said in answer to the questions that the 
company comes to an end ?—If you have not an officer 
the company comes to an end undoubtedly, but I do not 
think it costs every captain £20 a year; I think £10 
would be a fair average to put it at. One officer whom I 
asked specially on this point told me he spent quite £20 
8 year to run the company. I should think £10 would be 
the average taking in Christmas prizes 

8941. You say the whole difficulty is a question of 
finance ?—It is, I think. 

8942. Has the difficulty been intensified lately owing 
to the enforced increased efticiency ?—Yes, I think it has, 
because it means that men are expected to do a good deal 
more, and now-a-days one cannot get men to do anything 
without pay I am afraid; they will not do something for 
nothing as they say. 

8943. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) The establishment grants 
you mentioned, £50 for headquarters and £20 for each 
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outlying company, were over and above the ordinary 
capitation grant ?—Yes. 


8944. You do not propose to reduce the capitation 
grant at all ?—No. 


8945. Are you ready on mobilisation with your trans- 
port and equipment ?—We have the transport ready 
which is required by regulation, but we are only a garrieon 
defence force ; we are not a field force, and we are only 
required I think to provide a waggon and cart. We have 
these ready by contract on mobilisation, and we have 
everything else ready. 

8946. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) In the event of 
sudden mobilisation, or mobilisation without any very 
long preparation, how would you stand then with regard 
to organisation in your battalion ?—I think we should 
want some little time to get ready ; we are supposed to be 
ready when mobilised, but I do not think all the men have 
their kit ready and everything of that sort, and they would 
be some little time getting that together; but we 
should not be much beyond the specified time in getting 
Teady. 4 

8947. I was asking the question with regard to the 
general work of the kattalion—what is required the 
moment the battalion is mobilised and moved—whether 
you would have sufficient preparation ; supposing you were 
suddenly mobilised, how soon could you move ?—I think 
we can move within a couple of days or thirty-six hours. 


8948, With all equipment and everything ?—I think zo. 


8949. (Chairman.) How often is your battalion to- 
gether except when in camp ?—Hardly ever, and on that 
point I would like to make one remark if I may. Only the 
other day the officer commanding the district said he 
desired to have a field day of combined arms ; I was able 
to go with nearly half my battalion, but the whole of the 
expense falls upon the corps itself, and that day alone would 
cost us from £12 to £15, as we had to provide some refresh- 
ment and railway fares for the men; I do not think it is 
quite fair that days which are ordered by the officer 
commanding the district should be charged on the corps 
funds, although they are very necessary indeed for working 
out the schemes and for efficiency. If special grants 
could be made towards the cost of manceuvre days or field 
days sanctioned by the officer commanding the district 
it would be of great use to us, and we do suffer 
considerable disadvantage from not meeting together 
before camp. I get no battalion drill, no steady drill, 
which in spite of all that is said to the contrary is very 
necessary indeed to a scattered battalion, and the only 
steady drill we can get is what the brigadier 
allows me to have (I get as much as I can) during the 
encampment; so that we do not compare in smartness 
quite with a town battalion, which is able to do a good 
deal of steady battalion drill. 


8950. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) You referred 
just now to a number of young fellows who looked at your 
people doing the work and stood idle themselves ?—Yes, 


8951. That must be rather aggravating to your people ? 
—They do not like it. 


8952. Now suppose your people were relieved from 
service on juries and from other civil liabilities, in the 
same way as the officer and private of the Regular Army 
are relieved, do you not think if these people had to go off 
to Assizes and Quarter Sessions and they were called on a 
jury panel, and so forth, your people would have the 
laugh of them ?—I think if we had some preferential 
treatment it would be of advantage to us. 


8953. Would it not be perfectly fair, having regard to 
the fact that a man’s first duty is to defend his country 
and take part in its defences, that your men should not 
be in a worse position than ordinary civilians, that is to 
say, having military duty and civil liability as well ?— 
That is so; I do feel strongly that we should have some 
treatment of that sort. 


8954. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) I suppose you would not 
be able to meet the deficiency of officers by promotion from 
the ranks on a certain emergency ?—I do not think that 
would altogether work well; I have just promoted a man 
from the ranks, but he was 4 particularly good man, and I 
do not think as a rule that would work well. 


8955. I quite understand that with the peculiar con- 
ditions with regard to discipline which exist in the Volun- 
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teers you rather specially want the officers to be of a 
class above the men, if I may say so ?—Yea. 

8956. And we have to depend a good deal on that feeling 
for the sense of discipline in the Volunteers 1—Yes, and [ 
think it would help us if we had some advantage with 
regard to the retiring Army officers. I believe now that 
if an officer retires before his fifteen years he has to serve 
so long in the Militia. 

8957. He is liable to; it has not yet come into force, 
but he is under the liability to be called upon 1—I thought 
it was in force. 

8958. If eo it is quite recently 1—If officers retiring from 
the Line could put in their service in the Volunteers I do 
think it would be some advantage to us. 

8959. (Lord Grenfell.) You said that the greatest 
difficulty was the financial one: do you think if the 
Government were to pay for their various extra drills 
and brigade excursions which you have mentioned, you 
would get your men to go to them? Is it merely s 
question of finance, or is it not the difficulty of getting the 
men away from their employment ?—That is partly the 
difficulty. 

8960. Do you think that if on those occasions you have 
mentioned the men’s fares were paid, with a certain 
allowance for necessary refreshments, you would get 5 
reasonable number of men to come for a reasonable number 
of times during the year so as to improve their efficiency * 
—I think we should get 75 per cent. if reasonable allow. 
ance were made to them; of course the getting sway 
from employment is a difficulty. 

8961. And you think you would really get » 
higher state of efficiency if that financial difficulty was 
arranged ?—I think we should. (Zo the Chairman.) 
May I point out to your Grace with regard to the 
cost of camp that the camp is really to us a very 
serious loss so far ax the funds are concerned, because 
we receive, it is true, half-a-crown a-day for each 
man, but the food and other supplies cost at least 1s. 9d, 
and we pay the men 2s. a-day, as we find we cannot get 
them without; they are mostly drawn from the artisan 
and mechanic class and small shop people, who are earning 
probably 303s. a week, many of them have wives and 
families, so that they cannot afford to go to camp unless 
they receive remuneration ; we have to pay them, and 
we find that makes a great loss to us on camp. In 1%2 
we lost on our camp £193 8s. 10d., which is a serious loss ; 
that takes in both travelling and the allowance made to 
the Volunteers of half-a-crown a day. In 1899 we lost 
£267, and in 1898 we lost £376, so that we do make a con- 
siderable loss in our attempt to get the men to camp. 
In 1903 we also made a loss of about £110. 


8962. (Sir Ralph Knor.) But the payment you mske 
is not reatly contemplated by the regulations at present? 
—I do not think it is, but we find in practice we cannot 
get them without it. 


8963. But in calculating the amount allowed for the 
expenses of men in camp, the War Office, at all events up 
to the present time, has not contemplated any payment 
of the kind, but it has not refused permission to charge 
if it can be got out of the capitation grant ?—That is s0. 


8964. That is the condition in which the thing stands 
at present, but you have managed to scrape out of your 
half-a-crown a day something which you hand over to the 
men, and you would like something more ?—That is so. 


8965. The men are putting out their hands in fact for 
more ?—Well, they really require it, many of them. One 
year when we had been making a new range for which we 
had to pay about £1,200 out of our own funds, and from 
certain subscriptions, the Government gave us towards 
that. it is true, about £350 ; in one or two years about that 
time our finances were in disorder,as can easily be imagined, 
and during these years we had some complaint from the 
War Office with regard to the payment of the men. Other- 
wise we have had no complaint. 


8966. (Lieut -Colonel Llewellyn.) You have s bat- 
talion fund, I suppose, and you have some other source of 
income, private subscriptions, and so forth, out of which 
you make these payments ?—No, we have no other funds 
except corps funds, 


8967. (Lord Grenfell.) Where has that last cost of 
£100 odd come from ?—During the camp week. 


8968. Who pays for that 1—It is paid for out of corps 


oes od funds derived from c«pitation grants. We have toscrimp 
ned dtl something else ; we cannot afford to spend so much on _ officers could not get away for these times for classes? Staveley. 
jaan ey clothing, or something of that sort, as we ought to do. —I do not think I said that quite; Isaid that ourconditions = --—— 
8969. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) The battalion is not so 8f€ such that they cannot come in from their outlying dis. 10 Nov. 1903. 
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efficient in some other way, that is to say not inefficient 
in the matter of drill, but it is not so fit to take the field 
as some other corps ?—Not so well equipped. We must 
clothe the men fairly well because it is a voluntary matter 
altogether, and unless the men are well clothed it does 


8979. (Sir Ralph Knox.) I thought you said your Culonel J. A. 


taken up in travelling is so great, but I would suggest 
that it would be a very great advantage if morc 
schools were established throughout the country, say, in 
each army corps district. If at York we had a school to 
which officers could go it would not take them so far away, 
and I think they would be more willing to go to a town 


Mapa a not help to draw recruits. 
f oie ney 8970. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Do you provide your men within their own county than to come up to Chelsea. 
with more than one suit of uniform ?—Yes, they have 8980. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) When you 
say a school at York, what staff have you in your mind as 
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two as a rule. 

8971. And you have to pay for that 1—We are expected 
to provide two; they are expected to have two suite of 
clothes, and most of them have, I think. 


8972. In former years they were only expected to have 
one, and you have to provide them with two out of the 
same grant ?—The grant has been increased to some little 
extent within the last two or three years—not more than 
5s. probably. 

8973. (Chairman.) What is the longest time you have 
ever been under canvas for —We were s month in 1900, 
and at that time we received pay and allowances. That 
was entirely satisfactory both to officers and men. 

8974. Apart from that, what is your longest time 1— 
Seven days. 

8975. (Colonel Satterthwatte.) The regulations do not 
give you grants for more than eight days ?—I would 
suggest that if a fourteen days’ camp were permitted a 
graduated capitation grant should be given, say 50s. for 
the men who did the fourteen days, and 35s. for the men 
who only did a week. I think you would get better 
results if you gave a graduated capitation grant calculated 
on what the men did. 

8976. (Sir Ralph Knox.) But there would be nothing 
below the present maximum as a minimum ?—Certainly 
not. (To the Chairman.) May I say something on the 
education of officers, your Grace. 

8977. (Chairman.) Certainly 1—I would like to ask 
that greater encouragement should be given to officers to 
attend line regiments, and especially their own territorial 
regiment. It is somewhat difficult now for officers to be 
attached and to receive the pay and allowances of their 
rank, but I believe that the principle has been admitted 
by Mr. Brodrick, and if encouragement were given to 
officers to attend it would conduce to very much greater 
efficiency. I do not see why an officer should not be allowed 


to attend every year if he liked, and if he could spare the 


time ; it would certainly improve him very much in his 
knowledge of military duties. 


8978. (Lord Grenfell.) The depét or the regiment ?— 
The regiment I prefer, and his own territorial regiment is 


the best I think if it be possible. 
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running that school ?—A garrison instructor or something 
of that sort ; I do not know what they have at Chelsea. 

8981. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) They have two officers 
and five non-commissioned officers at Chelsea 1—If some- 
thing of modified Chelsea could be arranged in York it 
would be a great advantage to us I feel sure. 

8982. I think what you suggest is a drill school, not a 
superior class of tactical school ?—That is so. 

8983. You want an ordinary drill school to be estab- 
lished in each Army Corpse district ?—Yes, I believe for a 
young officer there is nothing like a drill school where he 
can get up the technical part of his work, but I do not 
think that is of any value to the officer who has got his 
company. 

8984. And it would probably be of more value, in your 
opinion, that he should be attached to the Line battalion 
during its company training season 1—During its company 
and battalion training season; that is what I was 
suggesting. 

8985. (Lord Grenfell.) Do you think you could get 
officers to go without paying allowances ?—I am sure you 
cannot ; they cannot afford it for one thing. % 

8986. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) The principle has been 
accepted that the officer should be allowed to go with pay 
and allowances once in three years ?—That was just 
admitted lately by Mr. Brodrick; that has happened 
in my own case on my own application. (To the 
Chairman.) May I also suggest, your Grace, further 
with regard to the education of officers, that 
we find great difficulty, as I said before, in getting 
them in for lectures during the winter; they cannot 
possibly come, but I thinkit might be possible during the 
camping season to have tactical lectures—an expert 
lecturer for each Brigade to give a series of Jecturcs on 
general principles during the encampment. You have your 
officers and non-commissioned officers together then, and 
you could practically make a parade of it, they would be 
bound to attend, and they would get some benefit from a 
series of two or three lectures from an expert lecturer, 
who would probably criticise the proceedings of the week ; 
in this way I feel sure study would be encouraged and 


much useful information gained. 


called ; and Examined. 


would produce an efficient Volunteer force of 200,000 men Cofonel E. 7. 
of all ranks ?—I do; that is the general opinion of the Clifford. 


8987. (Chairman.) You command the Ist Middlesex 
Committee. —-—— 


Royal Engineer Volunteers ?—Yes. 


8988. And you also come before us on behalf of the 10 Nov. 1903. 


8994. Then the point arises whether, supposing you did ee eee 


Committee of Commanding Officers of the Royal Engineer 
Volunteers ?—Yes. 

8989. You have given us a very interesting paper.* 
Without myself going into all the details of that I should 
like to ask you one or two general questions. You clearly 
suggest that it is in your mind that the torce you represent 
is not in a fully efficient condition ?—It is not. 

8990. And you suggest that by a certain course of pro- 
cedure that efficiency might be attained ?—I do. 

8991. The way to meet that you regard as a financial 
one ?—And training. 

8992. But the training you would obtain by financial 
support, which would enable men to give the time, and so 
forth, for it ?—That is so. 

8993. And I think you suggest that in your opinion, 
or in the opinion of those you represent, £2,000,000 s year 


* See Appendix LX XV. 


obtain that financial support, the efficiency you aimed at 
would be obtained by the proceeding you adopted ?—We 


have no doubt about it. 
8995. You are quite clear 1—Yes, 


8996. I was going to ask you to give us your reasons for 
being so, however ; it merely occurred to me, taking one 
point which to our minds is a very important point, viz., 
the question of camp, that you say, and I quite admit 
others say the same, that if you could get men into camp 
for fifteen days every year, even perhaps diminishing that 
to a minimum of eight days, you think the efticiency you 
want would be obtained. What I should like to ask you 
to address your mind to is—do you consider that when we 
havo to bear in mind the training so very far in excess of 
that which the troops you would have to mect would 
receive, you would, even after you have got your two 
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millions of money and spent it, if you limit your camp— 
to take that item as the most important one—to fourteen 
days, be sure that you will obtain the degree of efficiency 
you aim at 1—The Committee believe that with the camp 
and the training of twenty-five drills as a minimum during 
the year, in addition to the camp, with the necessary 
equipment and theadoption of all the recommendations sub- 
mitted by. the Committee, the authorities might rely upon 
having a sufficiently trained force for the defence of the 
kingdom. Of course we do not presume to compare 
ourselves, under those circumstances, with officers and men 
who spend their whole lives in soldiering. 


8997. On the battlefield they are just the men you 
would have to compare yourself to ?—There is a standard 
of education. It would be absurd for us to say that twenty- 
five drills and a week in camp is such a training as would 
be given to officers and men all the year round; but we think 
such a training in drills and camp, with the adoption of 
those recommendations, would put the force into a suffi- 
cient position for the defence of the kingdom. 


8998. If we said to the country, “ You must produce 
a very large sum in order to make your force efficient,” 
they would naturally say, ‘‘ Even if we do that are you 
quite sure the force will be efficient then ?—The Com- 
mittee is of opinion, as far as they can judge, that you 
would get sufficient efficiency for the purpose. 


8999. What sort of force does your Committee repre- 
sent ; how many officers will there be—not on the Com- 
mittee itself but represented by it ?—I cannot say, but 
there are over 20,000 altogether in the Engineer force. 


9000. Of all ranks 1—Yes, just over 20,000, probably 
22,000 of all ranks. 


9001. And your Committee, I take it, would probably 
represent the opinion of all the officers in that force ?— 
‘lhe Committee comprises all the Commanding Officers of 
the Engineers. 


9002. And you have carefully considered that problem, 
and have gone into the question of what these Volunteers 
an do, and you say, “I think from their intelligence and 
patriotism, and so forth, they will mature into a force 
which will astonish everybody who sees them ” ; that is one 
point, but having discussed that you still have to consider 
what is the force to come against them ; and when you con- 
sider the training, and the generalship, and the science, and 
everything else going to produce that force, however excel- 
lent the Volunteer force may be, is it good enough to meet 
such a force? and that is the point where it appears to 
me your Committee is somewhat sanguine. Your sugges- 
tion is that every expense to which the force is put 
should be borne by the Government ?—Yes, within 
limitations. 

9003. And that recruits should have forty days and 
trained men twenty-five days, and in addition to that o 
fortnight’s camp ?—And musketry—not a course, but a 
standard of musketry. 


9004. I confess I should be a little diffident about its 
being sufficient even if all the money were spent upon 
it 1—I would like, if you please, to put in a further paper 
of which I have had some copies prepared. It is a memo- 
randum of my own, and it deals with the question of 
efficiency and compensation. The results of it show me, I 
say, the necessity for the adoption of the Committee’s 
recommendations, and although they are my own views, 
I am quite sure, if I may say so without committing the 
Committee, they do represent the general views of the 
Committee. If you would allow me I would like to pass 
this document round. 


9005. Is this something we have not yet seen at all ?— 
It is (handing in copies of the same).* 

9006, One more question. You are dealing with the 
question of financial belp for carrying out your objects. 
Have you considered whether that should be done by 
direct or indirect compulsion 2 Supposing the country 
is not prepared to produce the financial help, would the aim 
as regards efficiency be met by any form of compulsion ?— 
Do you mean by the adoption of the Militia Ballot ? 


9067. Yes, or a more extensive compulsion upon the 
Volu: teera themselves ?—The adoption of the Militia 
Ballot from which the Volunteers were excluded might 
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possibly have the effect of inducing men to join the Volun- 
teers ; I am not sure that the system would be 80 good, 
but that probably might result. Whether it would be 
generally advantageous or not I cannot say. It would 
not for Engineers. 

9008. You are quite clear that at present the efficiency 
is not what it ought to be 1—I have no doubt about that. 

9009. And, therefore, if the country wants to be saved 
it should do something, and you suggest it ought to pay; 
and, supposing the country will not pay, you say, “Either 
you must live in perpetual risk, or you must resort to com- 
pulsion ?”’—Yes, and then the political question comes in. 
If I were allowed to express an opinion it would be entirely 
against compulsion for the sake of the country, because I 
believe that compulsion for any country in the long run iss 
disadvantage, but that is not in the terms of reference, 
I understand. 

9010. Your Committee have not considered that much ! 
—Not at all. 

9011. But I suppose the possibility has gone through 
your minds ?—I do not think that question was ever dis- 
cussed ; we arrived at our conclusions by a series of ques- 
tions, and as the Committee answered “Yes” or “No” 
to those questions they were converted into resolutions, 
and from the last resolution the recommendations 
necessarily flow. 

9012. Do you regard the two millions as so clearly within 
your grasp, that you do not need to consider any other 
problem ?—I do not follow your Grace. 

9013. Do you consider it so clear that you ought to get 
the two millions, and that the country by giving it should 
make itself safe, that you do not need to consider any 
alternative ?—I do not need to consider how or why, but I 
suggest that the application of two millions in that 
particular way would produce sufficient efficiency for the 
purpose, and would possibly save the country ten millions 
in another direction, so that it might be the cheaper 
process. Of course, one compares these things one with 
another, and we thought of the efficiency of the Militia as 
compared with the efficiency of the Volunteers, and although 
we may not be as efficient as we could be made if 
we gave every day to training, all we had to consider 
was what was necessary for the purpose and the best 
obtainable. 

9014. Do you consider that to make the force efficient 
would not entail on the country a greater financial strain 
than the country should be prepared to meet 1—I certainly 
think that. May I point out, your Grace, that we Enginecrs, 
although we say in that précis that we believe the prin- 
ciples can be adopted for the Volunteers generally, we , 
prefer to make the recommendations rather on our own 
behalf. And may I say one word further. We know 
perfectly well that the recommendations of the Committee 
I represent will receive consideration from every memlxt 
of the Commissicn, but we have no representative on this 
Commission. There are representatives here from the 
Militia and from the Volunteers, and they represent the 
Artillery and Infantry, but there is no Engineer. I know 
our recommendations will receive every consideration, 
but I think you know as well as I do that it is almost 
impossible in matters of detail to give them that particular 
recognition that we feel ourselves from personal know- 
ledge is so absolutely important to a force that is 
so special as the Engineers. I hope your Grace will for- 
give me urging that point, but I know the Committee sre 
very anxious that I should ask the Commission to givé 
special consideration to that particular point. 

9015. Of course, if we fail by our questions to bring out 
any points that you have in your mind, you will bring them 
out yourself afterwards ; I took the general ground because 
I thought you would feel probably the pinch that other 
Volunteers feel, but if you think, after we have gon 
through our questions,that we have not touched upon som? 
points you would like to touch upon, you will bring out 
the information that you wish to put before us ?—I am 
supposed to speak for the Ccmmittee; the C:mmittee 
comprises all the Commanding Officers of Engineers, iutl 
am not supposed to speak for them further than this 
précis,* and I got that authority. : 

9016. You hand that paper in frcm them ?—Yes 
That further memorandum I have handed in is my own, but 
it is formulated on the general opinions of the Committee, 
and matters that have arisen in conversation, and it 
rather carries out in detail what would be the result of the 


* Sce Appendix LXXVI. 


* See Appendix LXXV. 
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adoption of those recommendations on questions of com- 
pensation and efficiency. 

9017. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Is your regiment up to its 
full strength ?—Not up to the establishment. 

9018. Is it going down ?—Yes, but would you like me 
to give you detailed particulars upon that? I had astate- 
ment made up exactly of our establishment and strength 
during the last five years: in 1899, we were simply a 
headquarters battalion, and there was a strength of 613, 
and an establishment of 806. Since then the Cooper's 
Hill students have been added to the battalion, and our 
establishment has been increased from 806 to 905. Our 
headquarters companies are exactly the same to-day as 
they were in 1899. They have gone up and down since that 
time ; with tho Cooper’s Hill company we have increased 
from 613 to 753, our establishment being 905. The head- 
quarters companies remain to-day the same as they were 
five yeara ago, but we have got an additional company in 
the shape of the Cooper’s Hill company, and, of course, an 
additional establishment. We are to-day about 140 short 
of our establishment. 

9019. But you are practically no worse than you were 


before the War ?—No. 
902). Or before the new regulations ?—1899 gives the 


cxact figures. 
9021. 1899 was 613 ?—These were headquarters com- 


panies, 

9022. And to-day these are the same ?—Yes. 

9023. So that the new regulations have not had much 
effect upon you ?—Yes they have, because the battalion 
materially increased in the intervening years, and we are 
threatened with many resignations just now. 

9024. To what do you attribute the falling off —The 


new regulations as to camp. 

9025. As to camp principally ?—Yes. 

9026. I see in the answers you gave to the questions 
of the Commission you put down that the maximum period 
of camp, which you consider can be given, is eight days 1— 
For an individual. 

9027. While your Committee recommend fourteen days ? 
—For a standing camp. 

9028. A standing camp of fourt2en days with only eight 
days to the individual —Yes. 

9028. Could you get eight days every year out of your 
men ?—If the recommendations of the Committee are 


adopted, I have no doubt. 

9030. That means with pay ?—With pay. 

9031. Could you get fourteen days ?—I think not, not 
even with that pay; I think very probably you could get 
fourteen days with a considerably added pay. 

9032. I see your men are almost entirely artisans ; do 
you know whether their employers are good to them in the 
way of letting them away ; do they make any allowance 
for their attending camp as Volunteers in the way of holi- 
days ?—We do get a great many objections, but I do not 
think unfairly so. 

9033. They have to take the camp out of their holidays, 
have they 1—Yes, most of the men, but our men largely 
do not go to camp, and those who do not go to camp are 
wago-earners, and they naturally aay,‘‘ Who is to keep the 
pot boiling while I am away?” and, according to the 
scheme the Committee put before the Commission, they 
propose at once to give a man who goes into camp some- 
thing: he has done his drills and his musketry, and he gets 
25s. before he goes into camp so as to provide for the wife 
and children, and then he takes his £2 10s. at the end of 
the camp having made himself efficient under the Regula- 
tions, but the ways and means are the difficulty largely 
with us. If a man got £5 a year for being a Volunteer 
under these circumstances I think he would largely take 
the law into his own hands, so far as the employer is con- 
cerned. May I suggest that the general adoption of that 
scheme would make employers very careful; they might 
take exception in individual cases to men going away ; 
but when it was the adoption of a general sche:ne, and 
employers had to face a very considcrable feeling on the 
part of the nation if they did except men from occupa- 
tion because they wanted to go into camp, employers 
would hesitate very considerably about it then—t!:at is 


amy personal opinion. 


9034. Is it & grievance with your men that while the Colonel £. Tr. 


submarine miners get 58, a day your men get nothing 1— 
Not at all ; we envy them, but it is not a grievance. 


9035. Have you any difficulty in getting officers 1— 
Yes, and No; in the first place we are very particular 
whom we take in, and I have always declined to take an 
officer unless he is satisfactory to the rest of the officers. 
We have had applications which I have declined, but I 
should say the difficulty of getting good officers of the 
class we want is great. 

9036. Have you any suggestions to make ?—Yes, I 
made 4 suggestion in my answer to the Commission and 
I would like to supplement that; in the supplementary 
questions for officers commanding units of Volunteer 
Royal Engineers I was asked if there was any difficulty 
in getting officers, and how I would propose to remove it; 
and my answer was, “Young engineers are practical men 
of limited means. I believe they would join Volunteer 
Engineers if the force were made more practical and 
they were given a different status, and officers were 
compensated for out-of-pocket expenses.” If those 
points were met I do not think there would be any 
difficulty in getting officers for the Engineers. The 
only one point that occurs to me which probably 
may be a further recommendation is the provision of 
headquarters. I think naturally comfortable head- 
quarters for officers with decent rooms, and that sort of 
thing, would have an effect upon them ; officera do not like 
to come up to the parade ground with nowhere to go to 
and nothing to do, and that would have a serious influence 
upon them, but the bed rock is the status, the practical 
position, and the question of cost.” 


9037. I see that your Committee recommend a separate 
department to be established under the Inspector General 
of Fortifications for the organisation and inspection of the 
Royal Engincers (Volunteers): is that to be entirely in- 
dependent of the department of the Inspector General 
of Auxiliary Forces ?—I should think, yes. 


9038. What advantage do you think would be got from 
putting Volunteers under the Army Act ?—That is argued 
in the précis; I do not think I can go beyond that. 
We believe that efficiency follows discipline, that dis- 
cipline follows control, and that control follows the Army 
Act, and I think that is the bed rock of the position for us. 
We complain of no lack of discipline in our regiment ; 
discipline is a sine gud non with us ; the officers do a very 
great deal for the men, but we exact the most complete 
discipline ; it has been a tradition in the regiment, and 
we will have it. At the same time, there is no doubt 
about the effect of the Army Act. 

9039. You have appended to the return you have sent 
in some remarks about the permanent staff 1—Yes. 


9040. I would like to have your views about that ?—I 
have made a very considerable note about the per- 


manent staff. 

9041. Could you say shortly, so as to put it in evidence, 
what your views are ?—I hardly know to what particular 
point you wish me to address myself. As regards 
the present somewhat anomalous position of the man 
who is known as the Regimental Sergeant-Major; he 
is really called, I believe, the Acting Sergeant-Major ; and 
if his position to-day as our sergeant-major is compared 
to what it would have been had he remained at Chatham, 
there is no doubt that in many ways he labours under 
considerable disqualifications, particularly owing to the 
operation of the new Order, which has come into force 
as to their return. The Institute of Commanding Ofticers 
of Volunteers I am aware put forward a recommenda- 
tion that these sergeant-majors should have warrant 
rank; and the same proposition was made before 
the Committee of Commanding Officers of Engineers, 
bnt it was urged that if this recommendation was given 
effect to it would naturally follow that the War Office 
would withdraw from the Commanding Ofticer of a bat- 
talion the right to nominate his own scrgeant - major, 
and I urged our Committee to take that very seriously 
into consideration, because if the Commanding Ofticer did 
not select his own sergeant - major, and the opportunity 
were given to sergeants down at Chatham to take the higher 
position of warrant officer because he is a sergeant-major, 
of a Volunteer battalion, we should have imposed upon 
us a man not acquainted with our needs and requirements, 
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who was not brought up with the regiment as to the 
peculiar handling of Volunteers, and the remedy would 
be worse than the disease. The thing was thereupon 
dropped, and although I believe the Institute put it for- 
ward we would not put it forward. The War Office de- 
clined the proposal of the Institute of Commanding Officers 
of Volunteers, and I have no doubt they had good reason, 
as I stated at the time, and I went into it exhaustively. 
The recommendation I have to make, and I am 
glad to have the opportunity of doing it, because I believe 
it would benefit the Volunteer battalions, is that 
there is no doubt whatever it would be an advantage 
to the Volunteer battalion if the sergeant-major were 
given warrant rank ; at the same time, I do not think that 
any senior from Chatham should have the right of coming 
in over the other sergeants in case of a vacancy. 
There are other points—— 


9042. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) I want to have 
that quite clear; do you mean that the promotion should 
always go on in the regiment and that a sergeant-major 
should never be brought in from outside ?—No, I do not 
mean that. I mean that the right of selection should 
be retained by the Commanding Officer to promote if he 
thinks it proper to do so—at present he has the right. 


9043. (Lord Grenfell.) To promote a sergeant - major 
to warrant rank ?—To promote a sergeant to the rank of 
sergeant-major; we have four or five Instructors from 
Chatham, and we believe the best man for the position of 
sergeant-major in the case of a vacancv should be the man 
who has been trained in the battalion; that is, an in- 
structor who has been with us for some years. A sergeant 
who would come up from Chatham anxious to get war- 
rant rank would not know our needs or requirements. J. 
recently had a case; our late sergeant-major left after a 
great many years’ service and { was only too glad to be able 
to put the seniorsergeant-instructor in his place, but it would 
have been a very sad thing for us if he had been: allowed 
to remain a sergeant, and a stranger without the necessary 
training had come up from Chatham. 


9044. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Did your man get promotion in 
the Royal Engineers. Was that the occasion of his leaving 
you ?—No, he retired. 


9045. You thoroughly believe that this additional 
training which you propose to get in this way would make 
your regiment efficient in the fighting line 1—I do. 


9046. You would go out immediately on mobilisation 
and be ready to fight the invading enemy ?—That is so. 


9047. The enemy you would meet would be a very 
differently trained enemy, would he not ?—Yes, we 
appreciate that. 


9048. But you think the training they get with you, 
being in touch with you all the year round more or less, 
having the training to undergo weekly and having their 
thoughts upon it, and so on, to a considerable extent makes 
up for the deficiency arising from the fact that they do 
not meet and get drilled under their sergeants and officers 
every day !—Yes, but they are men of considerable in- 
telligence too, and one has to take that into consideration. 
I know they will not be so perfect as they might be, but what 
I have in my mind when I make the recommendations are 
these terms of reference to the Commission which deal 
with efficiency and strength. I submit thit, under the 
circumstances, they promise the best possible results. 


9049. Does that mean that they are as efficient as you 
can make them, having regard to the possibilities, or that 
they are made, in your opinion, efficient up to the standard 
of fighting ?—I think they are up to the standard of 
fighting, and as Volunteers I do not think they could be 
made more efficient. 


9050. Still, the question is whether they are sufficiently 
efficient; if Volunteers cannot be made sutticiently 
eflicient they are no good, but I want to get from you your 
opinion whether you think the country could trust them 
to defend our shores supposing we were invaded ? Of course 
I have no objection to your assuming that after mobilisa- 
tion they would be under your command for training for 
two or three months at all events ?—May I give an illustra- 
tion? On the call for Volunteers, we sent out about 200 
men to the front; amongst them we sent two special 
sections of Engineers, an officer and a sergeant and a 
corporal and twenty-five men each. I think the first 
detachment was absorbed by a Royal Engineer Field 
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Company according to the rule, the second detachment 
was given charge of a district entirely by itself, and the 
Commanding Royal Engineer has written me compli- 
mentary letters as to the way this particular section 
conducted and distinguished itself. It gave him the 
highest satisfaction, and he compared them favourably 
with Royal Engineers. The officer in charge was men. 
tioned in despatches. If we could send out a section like 
that, and we could have sent out many more, is it not 
reasonable to assume that, under the training suggested 
and the general adoption of all those recommendations, 
and the opportunity in the next few years to pick and 
choose our men as we should, and improve the personnel of 
the battalion, we might, out of a thousand men, at any rate 
rely upon having 700 or 800 men and officers sufficiently 
efficient to take a proper share in the defence of this 
country in case of an invasion. 


9051. (Lord Grenfell.) Did that particular section ab- 
solutely meet the enemy ?—They were up in the north 
east of Cape Colony and busy always, and had theirshare 
of sniping and fighting. 

9052. Did they lose any men? Were any men killed! 
—None of this section were killed in action, but we lost 
men during the war. 


9053. Were they actually in contact with the enemy !~ 
Yes, they were making block houses and entanglements, 
sangars, water supply, repairing telegraph wires, and other 
work incidental to the Engineers, and several times the 
line was cut and parties crossed, and that sort of thing. 
I have frequently spoken to the officer in charge, and I 
know that every night they were subject to night attacks. 

9054. But they did not meet the enemy in the field — 
They are engineers. 


9055. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Were they selected before- 
hand ; were they picked men in any way ?—No, they were 
volunteers ; there certainly were more volunteers than 
we required, but they were not particularly picked. 


9056. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Your officers you say you 
carefully select. Are they Engineers principally ?—Not 
all. 


9057. Do those who are not Enginecrs go through any 
special training ?—All go through the course at Chel 
and at Chatham, or have to pass a special Engineering 
examination before they get their promotion as Ist lieu- 
tenant. 


9058. What is the length of the course at Chatham !— 
A month. 

9059. And you make all your officers go through that 
course ?—Yes, they have to go through that course or 4 
special examination before they get promotion, and the 
course at Chelsea as well, but on the question of training, 
if I were to give an opinion, it would be that much greater 
freedom be given to our officers to go to Chatham, whether 
they had been there before or not. I think that is most 
essential in the training of officers. 

9060. Do you think they could find time to repeat theit 
visits to Chatham ?—Oh, yes. 


9061. There is no great difficulty in their getting s 
month every two or three years ?—A month ? 


9062. Yes ?—They could do it, but whether they would 
do so or not I could not say. 


9063. (Lord Grenfell.) Are many of your men enginee’s 
by trade ?—A great many of them. 

9064. And a good many of the officers civil engineers "- 
Some of them. 

9065. Are you satisfied with the facilities for train-nt 
already given to the men ?—No. 


9066. Do you mean for financial reasons !—Yes, it 
does not give them the opportunity. 


9067. You would feel more sure supposing the met 
were paid for their time ?—According to that scheme I 
should at once lose about 200 men or probably more, but 
T should have 500 men knocking at the door ; those are the 
chances one calculates for. 


9068. I do not understand that: why should you 
lose the 200 ?—A certain class of men would be sure (0 
say they could not do it; possibly I put too high a per 
centage. 

9069. You mean that probably they could not do the 
fifteen days ?—Yes, if these new regulations were adupted, 
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twenty-five drills, ao course of musketry, or a 
standard insisted upon and compulsory camp, it is more 
than probable we should lose a large number of men, but 
on the other hand I am quite sure we should recruit a 
greater number, and I am satisfied, moreover, we should 
get a better selection. 

9070. You mean if your particular scheme was carried 
out?—Yes, and the opinions I am expressing now are based 
upon this scheme. 

9071. Then you do think that it is really a question 
of finance ?—A question of finance; that is the bed rock 
of the position, but even with finance the scheme would 
not be successful unless the officers were satisfied, and 
the officers do not make it really a question of finance, 
although finance is recommended. The officers rely 
much more on the improved status, and the public 
recognition in some form or another of the work they do. 


9072. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) I see at the end of thia 
paper, which the Committee of Commanding Officers of 
Royal Engineers (Volunteers) have kindly furnished us 
with, in the last paragraph of all it says that supposing 
this suggested scheme were carried out on somewhat a 
similar scale for the whole of the Volunteer Force, the 
Volunteer Force would attain such a degree of efficiency 
as to enable the expenses of the Regular Army to be dimin- 
ished ; but in view of the over-sea duties which the Regular 
Army has to perform in what way can any diminution take 
place ?—It might be possible to reduce your Regular Army 


in numbers. ! 

9073. But then it would be unable to maintain our 
garrisons abroad ?—It might be possible to reduce the 
home forces. 

9074. The main thing which determines at present the 
strength of our Regular Army is that it has to maintain a 
certain number of over-sea garrisons, and that in order to 
do that, to furnish the necessary drafts, and to change the 
men sufficiently often a certain force is required at home. 
The strength of our Regular Army is fixed not by the 
requirements of home defence, but by our requirements 
abroad ?—But still it would be possible to apply that in 
a modified degree ; out of the millions of the total esti- 
mates for the Army there must be a reduction of a certain 
force at home, it might be minimised to some degree. 

9075. It is a 'arge question, and I only wanted 
to know whether the Committee had any definite ideas 
in their minds as to how the reduction should take place, 
or whether it was only a general idea, that if you spend 
money in one direction you may save it in another. My 
experience is that the saving does not generally come 
off ?—I own the Committee had great hesitation in putting 
that clause in, and I am certain that they had no idea of 
advising the Gommission upon a point of that kind. I 
think, roughly, the general idea was that an efficient 
body at home would, somehow or another, enable the 
Government to lessen the Regular Forces in this country, 
and 80 reduce the general expenses. 

9076. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Could you tell 
me what sort of training you are able to give your men in 
camp? Is it bridging, or defence of posts, construction 
of obstacles, or what would be the general nature of it 9— 
Field engineering generally, and nothing else in camp. 

9077. I see in paragraph 7 of the précis which the Com- 
mittee of Commanding Officers have furnished us with, 
they say that any remuneration the men get should be 
deemed as compensation and not pay ?—Yes. 

9078. I am quite with you on that, because as you elabo- 
rate your argument you say these are skilled artisans who, 
in their own private time, are drawing substantial wages ? 
—Yes, I know if it was regarded as pay, a great many of 
our men might feel a little hurt and leave. 

9079. They would prefer to be treated as Volunteers, 
and not as making a good thing out of it !—Yes. 

9080. And they simply want compensation for their 
loss of time, and no more ?—That is all. 

9081. I see your men are skilled artisans ?—Many of 
them; there are exceptions, there are some clerks, and 
some of them mako very good non-commissioned ofticers, 
and learn the field engineering very well. 

9082. Would 60 or 70 per cent. be artisans ?—More 
than that—almost entirely ; 1 think 90 per cent. should 


be. 
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9083. I presume your duties would lie on mobilisation Colonel E. 2 
in connection with either some of the defensive positions Clifford. 


or with the Field Army ?—Defensive positions down Cater- 
ham way. 

9084. (Lord Grenfell.) Are you detailed for a particular 
place ?—We have no official notice, but the Commanding 
Royal Engineer told me it was generally known that the 
Engineers would take those outlying places down Oxted 
way, I think. 

9085. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) You have not been to 
see the position ?—No. 

9086. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Being practi- 
cally all skilled artisans, they are in a different position 
from, say, an infantry man or a yeoman?—Yes, I believe so. 

9087. They know their trade before they come out ?— 
Yes, they are largely experts. 

9088. Therefore, as great training would not be necessary 
for them as for men who had to learn the trade ?—That is 
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9089. Your men have simply to learn the field applica- 
tion of the trade they have learned in ordinary life ?—That 
is so. 

9090. (Lord Grenfell.) What percentage of your men 
are connected with engineering—men who would be useful 
in the Royal Engineers ?—There are a variety of trades 
which our men are connected with, and I should think 
they come out at about 80 per cent. ; the adoption of this 
scheme would give us the opportunity to make the artisan 
that should be an Engineer up to 90 per cent.; that would 
be, at any rate, my object 

9091. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Do you refuse 
a recruit if he is not skilled in some trade ?—No; we 
should take clerks and assistants in some cases if they 
were good men, and we thought they were men capable of 
being good soldiers, and learning field engineering—handy 
men who would make good non-commissioned officers. 
We cannot afford to be too particular if the men can do 


the field engineering. 

9092. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) You attach a 
good deal of importance to having the selection of your 
own sergeant-major ?—I do. 

9093. I suppose that would be the same in any unit 
which possessed a non-commissioned officer or warrant 
officer of that sort, that it is only fair it should go all 
round, and that the Commanding Officer should have the 
selection of the man who, among his non-commissioned 
staff, is his right hand man ?—I have no doubt about that. 


9094. Are you given the selection of your Adjutant ?— 
To a limited degree ; I do not think the authorities would 
impose an Adjutant upon me who was not persona grata. 

9095. Are you given a period in which to make up your 
mind whether you accept a particular Adjutant or not ?—I 
do not remember. Captain Montefiore tells me that the 
Commanding Officer is given the refusal, and that is practi- 
cally equivalent to what I say, that I am quite sure the 
authorities would never insist on an Adjutant if he was not 
welcome to the Commanding Officer. As @ matter of fact 
we have had our own Adjutant for the last four years. 


9096. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Have you a regular 


Adjutant now ?—No. 
9097. You have not had one since the War 1—No. 


9098. Do you take your men for threc or four years ?— 
Four years. 

9099. Do you anticipate any further reduction from 
the 613 men you have now ?—According to the present 
regulations, yes ; I shall lose them all. The Committee 
say that the rigid application of the new regulations will 
result in the practical extinction of the Volunteer Force. 
and they measured their words when they said that. 

9100. I was trying to reconcile that statement of which 
T had taken a special note with the fact that your numbers 
are practically the same for the headquarter companies 
as they were in 1899 ?—Yes, but meanwhile the numbers 
have gone up, and I have to face to-day very serious 
resignations ; I am well in touch with the men, and I am 
persuading them to stop on, hoping great things from this 
Commission ; how long they will live on hope I do not 
know. 

9101, And another question is with regard to the 
officers; one of the recommendations is that the officers 
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of the Royal Engineers (Volunteers) should be placed on 
the same footing as the officers of the Militia and Yeo- 
manry and should be similarly eligible for commissions 

‘in the regular Army. I understand that would be not 
in the Royal Engineers but in the Cavalry and line ?— 
I would rather leave it exactly as I put it; we do not want 
to make any distinction at all, we do not ask for anything 
more than others have, and I am perfectly certain that the 
Royal Engineers will not be asked to accept any officer 
from the Militia or the Yeomanry, so that we do not ask to 
go there. 


9102, With regard to the sergeant-instructors, how 
many have you got ?—We have four instructors and a 
sergeant-major, including one instructor at Cooper’s Hill. 

9103. Is that sufficient ?—For the present training, 
yes; for the training we should receive I am bound to say 
I do not think it is sufficient, because our training takes a 
lot out of them. 


9104. Would a regular quartermaster-sergeant be of 
any value or not ?—I have never considered the subject. 
If the Commission would like an opinion on that I 
would be very glad to forward it if you would allow 
me. 


9105. Have you any field company attached to your 
regiment ?—I am sorry to say we have not; we intend 
to make application for one, and it is only a question of 
quarters. 


9106. If so, do you think the average expenditure 
would be about £300 ?—Certainly not less. 


9107. The average number of attendances of your men, 
excluding camp, seems to be a very high one—about 
thirty-eight ?—Yes, we have something going on at head- 
quarters practically every night except for a month or two 
throughout the year. 

9108. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Where is your 
headquarters ?—College Street, Fulham Road, just oppo- 
site Pelham Crescent as you go down the Fulham Road, 
near South Kensington Station. 

9109. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) I think you said your 
men are many of them engineers in their ordinary life and 
accustomed to that sort of work ?—Yes. 


9110. In the military engineering works you undertake 
what is the difference between your men doing it and the 
line engineer doing it ? Can you do it as well as the line 
people ?—I think we could, but I do not think we do, 
because we take a longer time about it. as we do not get 
sufficient practice. That is one of the difficulties as to the 
training, that our work requires space, and at headquarters 
we can do nothing but model. We try to build bridges on 
the parade ground from one roof to another, or an imaginary 
wall, or pond, but we are never really successful until 
we go tocampand do the proper works in full size. It is 
one of the points now that is concerning the battalion very 
much, f.e. to get new headquarters so as to be able to do 
larger works, and that points out the necessity for the camp. 


9111. I asked the question for this reason: that I 
gathered that the kind of work your men are getting their 
living by, outside the battalion, is much the same sort of 
work as they have got to do when they are in the battalion, 
and therefore you have professional men doing the trick ? 
—That is so. 


9112. That being so, I should have thought you ought 
to be just as professional in those things as the Army people 
and to be able to do them just as well ?—Well, building a 
bridge or half a dozen things that we require to do and 
which we do in camp after all is special work ; a man may 
be able to lash and knot and be a very handy man, but 
when they are told at once to build a trestle bridge or single 
sling, or whatever it is, it requires practice to be able to put 
all the spars together quickly in proper position, and our 
men only just require the opportunity for training to do it 
smartly. 

9113. Supposing you had your battalion out for some 
little time ; supposing you were mobilised and you had a 
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few weeks and you were able in those few weeks to practise 
every day, do you think then you could get them 
as smart as the regulars at making the thing 1—Yes, if 
they had an opportunity of practising. 

9114, If you were sent down to the Thames at Reading 
you could make a bridge across 1—Yes. 


ue I suppose you could do that now if you were sent ? 
—Yes. 


9116. And you would be able to do it a great deal quicker 
if you were mobilised ?—Yes, and speed is essential in 
these matters. 


9117. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Your proposal really is to 
pay the Volunteers very much more than is at present 
paid to the Militia and have them out for a shorter time; 
is not that practically what you ask ?—I do not know; | 
know nothing about the Militia. I am sorry to say I have 
not been able to get a copy of the Militia Regulations. 1 
would rather avoid any comparison with any other branch 
of the service. I thought it better to confine one’s idea 
entirely to what our own requirements were, to reach the 
standard we recommend. 


9118. Still, you are asking for a considerable sum of 
money man for man, and it would make the Volunteer 
force in that way a more expensive force than the Militia? 
—I am surprised to hear it, but I cannot offer any opinion 
about it. What we ask for is £10 per capita for an efficient 
—£10 per capita to maintain the Regiment for the man to 
go to camp for a week, and to do twenty-five drills, and 
to pass a course of musketry, and with the knowledge at 
the same time that he will do a great deal more on the 
average than he is required to do, and for the man to offer 
himself under the Army Act to defend his country, appears 
to me to be a very small sum, and I have 
thought that the expense connected with the pay and 
maintenance of the Militia was much more. 


9119. (Chairman.) Your £10 includes mobilisation and 
everything ?—Yes, we estimate that £5 per head would 
be sufficient to maintain the regiment for its headquarters, 
clothing, transport, camp, and for all other incidental 
expenses, and £5 for compensation; the question of 
administration from the War Office or the adjutants or 
the instructors is a matter we have entirely left out of 
the calculation. 


9120. (Lord Grenfell.) For this would you secure a 
certain period of service, or would you allow the men to 
go just as they do now ?—Three years is the idea of service; 
T have dealt with that exhaustively in that personal report 
I have laid before the Commission. 

9121. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) Still, the Militia man comes 
out and he receives his Army pay, his rations, and s bounty 
of £1 or £2 besides, and he trains for a month, and you pro 
pose to give these men very much more than that per head 
and to train them for a fortnight ?—I am very much sur- 
prised to hear you say it; I thought the pay of 
the Militiaman was practically equivalent; but may ! 
put in another suggestion for your consideration 
—that the men who form the whole of the 
battalion which I have the honour to command are 
drawn from a very different class; they put much more 
intelligence into their work, and what we apply for now s 
not for a Militiaman, but for an intelligent man who works 
as an engineer. 

9122. (Chairman.) You provide officers with horses; 
I gather that officers are to be put to no expense even 0 
providing the horses ?—Yes, but that is a detail; it is 
recommended that horse allowance be allowed, but I 
should not like to put that forward personally, because it 
affects myself more than anybody else. 


9123. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Any ofticet 
entitled to a horse can get him from the remounts, cal he 
not ?—No, I cannot. Really it may be rather personal 
my putting forward these recommendations on the ques- 
tion of pay for officers, but I would like to assure the Com- 
mission that one does not do it for the sake of the senior 
officers at all. but rather to induce officers to join. 
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Colonel C. AutEN, V.D., called ; and Examined. 


9124. (Chairman.) You command the 4th West Riding 
of Yorkshire Royal Garrison Artillery Volunteers ?—Yes. 


9125. In opening the discussion I shall confine myself 
rather to the general question which affects all branches 
of the Volunteer service and that is to what extent under 
present circumstances you consider that service is or can 
be made adequate for the duties which it will be called 
upon to fulfil in case of invasion, and the chief question 
I should like to ask you is: Do you consider that at the 
present time, subject to minor modifications of detail, 
the Volunteer service can be regarded as in a state of pre- 
paredness ?—So far as the amended Volunteer Efficiency 
Regulations are concerned, I consider that the force is 
able up to the extent of about 80 per cent. to fulfil its 
duties as the defensive force of the country. 

9126. Do you mean that if called upon to defend the 
country it would be able to do so ?—Yes, to the extent of 
about 80 per cent. I think myself that the unfortunate 
system, which compels Commanding Officers to retain a 
certain number of men more or less non-efficient, really as 
& money-making machine to enhance the capitation grant, 
is a misfortune, and consequently reduces the average 
efficiency of the whole service. If that could be dispensed 
with, or some nfeans applied for the purpose of enabling 
a Commanding Officer of Volunteers to dismiss those men 
whom he considers really useless, instead of having to 
retain them as a money-making unit, it would vastly 
improve the average of the efficiency. I say this, sir, 
because after seeing the new Regulations I took the 
trouble to collect some rather extended details in reference 
to the 4,000 or 5,000 Volunteers in Sheffield and district, 
and I found that, assuming the new Volunteer Efficiency 
Regulations were the established basis upon which 
efficiency is regulated, at least 80 per cent. of the 5,000 
men had done 25 per cent. in excess of the new Efficiency 
Regulations tor three years prior to the issue, hence my 
reason for saying that the 20 per cent. reduces the 
averago of efticiency. 

9127. And you would say further, I conclude, that your 
investigation suggests to you that so far as Sheffield and 
district are concerned those Efficiency Regulations are not 
excessive ?—Not at all when applied to suit the conditions 
of the men serving. 

9128. And you say that if they are acted upon, four- 
fifths of the force you consider would be equal to discharge 
its duty in case of invasion ?—Yes, assuming the Efficiency 
Regulations are the basis; it has never been absolutely 
defined whether those Regulations are sufticient, and, 
unfortunately for the particular branch of the service to 
which I have the honour to belong, we are really under the 
same regulations as the Infantry, and there should be a 
distinct regulation for the Volunteer Artillery compared 
with the Infantry. We labour under different conditions, 
and we have difficulties which are not apparent with the 
Infantry—I am generalising my observations not wishing 
to confine myself to my corps in particular. 

9129. What I am not quite clear about is—do you con- 
sider the Volunteer force competent for its duty in case of 
invasion, and of course it is impossible to answer that 
question without considering the character of the troops 
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which would be brought against us and their armament 
and the training which they would have received ?—Un- 
doubtedly ; I consider the personnel of the Volunteers 1 
are quite capable of defending this country, providing 
they are properly armed and properly provided with the 
necessary equipment, which, unfortunately, is not the case 
so far as the Artillery are concerned. 

9130. Would you not admit that, if you consider the 
amount of training which the invading troops have received, 
we must be a very superior people indeed, if the training 
we receive enables us to meet them on equal terms ?—It 
would be impossible, your Grace, to meet an European 
nation on equal terms to-day with our Volunteer force. 
The personne of the Volunteers is right, but the organi- 
sation and the armament are wanting. 

9131. At present you have old guns?—Yes. Our 
guns are absolutely obsolete for modern warfare; you 
might just as well take us to the slaughter-house as ask us 
to face anenemy to-day ; although we have a splendid lot 
of men, willing and capable to learn, without guns 
and ammunition we are utterly useless. 

9132. You would say to begin with that if you were 
called on in a month or two to meet an invading force, you 
would first require fresh armament ?—Yes. 

9133. Would you also say: ‘‘I must have my men and 
drill them a good deal more too” ?—On the new arma- 
ment, yes, but I think they are quite capable if we had good 
modern guns, plenty of ammunition, transport, and so 
on, of going out to-morrow. We could start off in forty- 
eight hours and go to any part of England prepared to 
fight efficiently. 

9134. As efficiently as those brought against you—that 
is the point ?—Yes, as efficient as those we should have 
to fight against ; I do not see there is any difficulty. I 
know pretty well the German army, and I have seen a 
great deal of it during the last two ycars, and consider 
we are quite as good. 

9135. How many days’ training do you consider your 
men require as compared, say, to the German army ? 
The German army would be coming with men who had 
had two years hard consecutive training with everything 
perfect ; your men would come into action with how 
much training ?—In comparison with this state of the 
Germans I should have probably the greater majority of 
men with five to six years partial training—— 

9136. Putting that all together, what ratio would that 
bear to the German army ?—It would not bear com- 
parison, but there is a very great deal of difference between 
compulsion and voluntary service ; the Volunteers give a 
good deal more time than actually the hour at the evening 
drill and camp; they learn up their drills at home and 
come forward with that anxious desire to learn which is a 
very different thing to being forced to doit. Therefore 
I contend that a man of that description is a better man 


than the conscript. 
9137. He may b>: a better man, but if his employer is 


unable to give him the time for which he craves in order to 
make himself a good and cfticient soldier, the result may be 
that he may fail in his ambition to become a_ perfect 
soldier ?—Yes, that isso, and the employers would sutfer— 
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9138. And probably the invaders would take care if they 
came over here to bring with them perfect soldiers _—No 
doubt. 

9139. Do you not think therefore you are rather san. 
guine !—I am regarding the force on the whole. I should 
look upon it that after being out for a few months on 
activeservice it would be equal to, if not better than any 
invading force. 

9140. You mean that the warning which an invasion 
might give to a certain extent would be sufficient ?—It 
would polish them up to such an extent that they would 
be equal to anything in ordinary warfare. 


9141. What amount of time would they need, do you 
think ?—For turning out the whole of the Volunteer 
force ? 

9142. Supposing an invasion were threatened and before 
the day of the invasion took place you had an unlimited 
power of training from day to day, what amount should 
you say ?—I should say 50 per cent. of the Volunteer force 
could turn out good, efficient soldiers within a fortnight 
from the calling out of the forces. 


9143. And your scale of efficiency is that of the troops 
who would be invading us ?—Yes. 


9144. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) I understand that one of 
your reasons for thinking that the Volunteer force, with a 
much less continuous training certainly than the foreign 
armies, would be equal to the foreign armies is the quality 
of the material ?—That is so. 


9145. You think it starts with a good set of men and 
also that those men being Volunteers throw their hearts 
into their work ?—I think that has a great deal to do with 
it. 

9146. Of course under a system of conscription such as ex- 
ists abroad you get into your ranks not the same class of 
men who enlist with us; you get the good with the bad, 
the more intelligent and educated classes as well as the 
poorer and less intehigent ?—Yes. 


9147. And therefore you start there also with good 
material ?—Undoubtedly. 


9148. And as I have no doubt you know, the people, 
certainly in Germany, are exceodingly proud of serving 
their country ; they have a very high and strong national 
feeling in that respect, so that the man who has not served 
is really looked down upon in comparison with those who 
have ?—Yes, far more so than in this country. 


9149. Do you not think their spirit may be just as good 
as—I will not say any better than-—that of our Volunteers ? 
—Well, do you compare them with the French or the 
Germans ? 

9150. Take the French or the Germans ?—I think our 
Volunteers would be quite equal, properly officered with 
a good staff, to either the French or the Germans of equal 
numbers up to 60 to 80 per cent. I do notsay the whole 
of them; I withdraw 25 per cent. of the Volunteers. I 
consider we have too many wasters, and that 25 to 30 per 
cent. would be more trouble than they are worth in case 
of an invasion. They are really an expense now; but a 
necessary means of providing the officer commanding with 
funds. 

9151. In fact in your opinion it comes to this, that the 
very great labour which is spent both in France and 
Germany in perfecting their Army is to a considerable 
extent wasted, because an equivalent result may be ob- 
tained with much less labour and by what I call a dis- 
continuous system of training arranged so as to suit the 
men’s convenience as far as possible ?—No, indirectly it 
is not wasted, because in those countries it is very desirable 
to engraft in the people discipline, and there is not the 
slightest doubt discipline amongst the working classes 
is a mostimportant feature, it would be a great advantage 
to this country ; every Volunteer who has had any training 
at all is worth 5 per cent. more to an employer of labour 
than an ordinary man who goes indifferently about his 
work and does not know anything about discipline. I 
think the theory of conscription both in France and 
Germany tends to keep together a splendid organisation and 
every man benefits by it afterwards, both man and master. 
That, I believe, is one of the great reasons for not wishing 
to abolish conscription. J look upon a modified form of 
conscription even for this country as an excellent form 
of education, but I feel quite certain the nation is too 

independent and conceited to adopt such a measure. 
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9152. I am quite disposed to agree with you as to the 
beneficial effect of conscription; the difficulty that pre- 
sents itself to my mind is the great disparity there is 
between the military training (I do not talk about the 
morale or the intelligence) of our Volunteers and the 
military training of the troops to whom they may be 
opposed ; and considering that, I confess I am surprised 
at your view that our troops, taking the training as at 
present laid down, would be equal to meeting these foreign 
troops ?—I have qualified my observation by reducing 
the number ; I meant to say that our Volunteers, up to 
the extent of 50 or 60 per cent.—I will not say more than 
that—are equal to an equivalent proportion of either the 
French or the German Army; that is my humble 
opinion, and I base it upon having seen both the French 
and German armies in the field, and had a good deal to 
do with them ; as a matter of fact I was with the ambu- 
lance for eight months during the Franco-German War, 
and I had a good opportunity of forming an opinion of the 
state of things in those days. 


9153. How are you off for officers? Have you your 
full establishment ?—No, but better off than many Corps: 
the fluctuation in the numbers of officers in different corps 
very frequently varies with the popularity of the officer 
commanding, and it is much through his influence officers 
are obtained. Suitab!e young men are solicited through 
their parents to join, and the consequence is that an un- 
popular commanding officer has not much chance of 
keeping his ranks full. The popularity of the 4th West 
York Artillery Volunteers I am happy to say,due to the Duke 
of Norfolk being our honorary Colonel, is pretty well known 
in Sheffield, but still we have some little difficulty in 
obtaining the requisite number of officers, the principal 
reagon being the absence of proper up-to-date guns and in- 
sufficient grants to keep up the establishments without 
debt. Further, some fathers say, “I do not see why the 
willing horse should do all the work ; I am prepared for 
my sons to serve the country, provided all other sons do 
likewise, but I am not going to let my son fight for 
others.” These are the sort of replies commanding officers 
get from the parents of sons quite eligible to become 
officers. Difficulty also arises from the social side. It is. 
of course, a very serious drawback to grant a commission 
to an officer who is not socially on the same scale as his 
brother officers; and I should infinitely prefer to see a 
reduced number of officers rather than deteriorate the 
social prestige of the service. Besidesall these difficulties. 
the invidious distinction between Volunteer officers and 
other branches of the Army in a great measure detracts 
from the honour of trying to be of some service to the 
country. Hundreds of Volunteer officers who volunteered 
for active service in South Africa and whose services were 
not accepted, now find themselves junior in rank to their 
comrades who are supposed to hold Army rank because 
they went to the front. Let it be definitely settled 
whether a Volunteer officer is merely playing at soldiers ot 
a man engaged in military service equally anxious to all 
branches of Officers as part of the Army. 


9154. Are you satistied with the training of the officers 
apart from the question of the numbers ?—Not so far 
as Artillery is concerned. I cannot answer for the 
Infantry so much, but for the Artillery I think we want 
more training, but we have not got the facilities, other- 
wise I should say yes. 


9155. I will only ask you one more question, and that 
is this. We have had the view put before this Com- 
mission that it would be desirable to enforce the ballot 
for the Militia, exempting men who serve in the Volunteers 
from liability for the ballot, and we have had two views 
put before us as to the effect that would have on the 
Volunteers. On the one hand it would tend to fill their 
ranks. On the other, it has been urged that they would 
no longer be Volunteers in the proper sense of the word, 
as men who came in to escape the ballot could not be con- 
sidered as Volunteers, and on the whole that the force 
might lose as much as it would gain. Now, I should like 
to know what you think on that subject ?—Such ascheme 
would undoubtedly increase the numbers of the Hone 
Army and would be a reasonable substitute for “ Univeral 
Nervice:”? but it would alter the entire constitution of the 
force. I am an advocate for the word ‘ Volunteer 
disappearing, and some other name being substituted. 
There is the personnel and the desire of both officers and 
men to adopt any reasonable organisation providing they 
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el they are doing some service to their country and 
eoamd nocordingly, You could, I think, by some 
means form the cheapest, the most intelligent, not volun- 
tary army, but “Home Defence Army ” you could 
possibly conceive by some improvements in the present 
system. It is the organisation and administration that 
have unfortunately kept the present force back. I may 
just mention, sir, my officers are all most anxious to become 
more efficient and have offered to give more time to make 
ourselves equal to Yeomanry or Militia in order that we 
might retain a position as Field Artillery. It has 
been contended that Field Artillery is impossible so 
far as a voluntary force is concerned. I entirely dis- 
agree with this view, contending, if a little care is taken 
in discriminating the various towns where the voluntary 
Field Artillery should be stationed, then you overcome 
an enormous amount of difficulty, for this reason: 
take Sheffield, Newcastle, Woolwich, Glasgow, or towns 
of that description, you could immediately recruit 
from the very classes of labour who are producing guns 
every day, who bring with them partial efficiency before 
they start. They make the gun themeelves, so that 
you can imagine that class of men is far superior 
for the purpose of an Artilleryman than a yokel 
out of a place in Kent, or parts of the country 
where guns are never seen. I think that discriminating 
the various localities where Artillery should be formed 
would be a very great assistance to the service; it would 
improve the efficiency, and we know there is an unnecessary 
preponderance of Artillery in this country; reduce them 
to something else, and thereby you will immediately 
improve the average of the force. 

9156. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) You referred 
in one of your last answers to the fact that in some way 
the force was hampered by the administration; would 
you mind developing that a little ?—I have not come 
prepared to go back very far, but gladly mention a few 
points. 

9157. Just generally give us the defects of the force 
to-day ?—In the first place, the Volunteer regulations 
are out of date for the advanced development and 
present requirements of the force. The immediate con- 
trol of the service is now in the hands of 4 constantly 
changing headquarter staff, literally knowing nothing 
about the difference between the Regulars and Volun- 
teers, instead of a permanent Inspector-General and 
staff. Consequently a spirit of lingering distrust 
prevails, and the force is left to starve. I must also call 
your attention to the fact that the armament is abso- 
lutely antiquated, which is very disheartening throughout 
the force. 

9158. What guns do you work with ?—16-pounder- 
muzzle loaders with wood time fuzes ; the guns were made 
thirty-five years ago, we fire black powder; our range 
is 2,500 yards to 3,000, effective limit. 

9159. Therefore, I presume the whole of your regiment 
could not stand at 2,000 yards before a company of decent 
infantry ?—I should say one squadron of Yeomanry 
could annihilate us within five minutes. 

9160. And yet these are the things you have to go on 

drilling with year after year ?—Yes, and we have done 
80 for twelve years; we have conducted two camps every 
year, lugging these guns about, we have had promises 
without number from the inspecting officers and from 
our mutual friend, General Sir Alfred Turner, saying : 
“You shall have new guns,” but they are not there yet. 
S 9161. I take it from what you tell us that your men are 
-  feally skilled men before they become Volunteers, who are 
familiar with a great deal about the guns ?—A large 
number of them, yes. 

9162. Consequently, I take it it must tell very much on 
the zeal of those men, knowing the difference between a 
modern gun and an obsolete one to have to spend their 
time on articles they know are unserviccable ?—Yes, in 
consequence of the promises not being fulfilled I have lost 
something like 250 men, and the rest are very dissatisfied. 

9163. Leaving out the new gun, which is only about to 
be issued to the Regular forces, supposing you had got the 
fifteen pounder at present in use, do you think it would 
stimulate both the recruiting and the zeal of your men ?— 
I think it would ; but to make up for the little want of 
efficiency in the auxiliary forces I think you should give 


them the very best weapon. 
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9164. In fact, on principle, you would give them the Colow 
things they may have to fight with ?—Yes. or fight against. U. .Ad/en. 
9165. Is there any other question apart from armament,;; Noy, 1903. 
that hampers you 1—Yes, there is the absence of transport, seleeey 


insufficient ammunition and waggons, and no horses. 
9166. The grant for horses is £100 a year a battery ?— 
es, 


9167. Do you find that in any way adequate, or is it 
quite inadequate ?—Quite inadequate to attain efficiency; 
unfortunately we have been promised these field guns for 
seven or eight years, compelled by inspecting otlicers to 
turn out ss Field Artillery properly horsed, and we have 
got into debt; I am personally responsible for £3,000 debt 
of the corps, and in addition to this the officers find riding 
horses to maintain the establishment ; this should not be 
necessary, but it is done. 

9168. In fact, you have to undertake a section of the 
national defence at your own private expense ?—Un- 
doubtedly ; it costs my officers altugether probably £400 
or £500 a year, in addition to kit, and I am responsible for 
£3,000 debt of the corps. 

9169. (Chairman.) I think I am right in saying that at 
the time of the war you patriotically offered to provide at 
your own cost a battery of the best guns and to horse it, 
man it, and send it out ?—Yes, if I may be allowed to allude 
to the time of the war it would be a very good plan to re- 
move the erroneous impression that the Volunteers did not 
freely reapond to the second and third call for active 
service in South Africa. That is a mistake, and it was due 
simply to the great difficulty we had in even organising the 
first detachments. The men became disheartened. So 
far as volunteering for foreign service is concerned 
thousands of Volunteers offered their services at the 
declaration of war and were not accepted. 

9170, I merely thought on the question of armament that 
it was fair I should bring out the point of your very 
patriotic conduct in connection with the war in South 
Africa : your offer was not accepted ?—The reply was, “I 
am directed by the Secretary of State to acquaint you 
with reference to your letter, etc. offering a detachment of 
field guns, and so on, Lord Lansdowne appreciates the 
spirit in which it is made, but nothing further is at present 
required of the Volunteers beyond what has already 
appeared under order of January, 1900.” My offer was to 
provide four 4-7 guns at a cost of £5,000 to be made by 
Vickers. and eight officers, including myself, and 270 men 
to go for foreign service, and that was not accepted ; 
and afterwards, I believe, through your Grace’s influence, 
a letter came that they would accept it, but in the mean- 
time placed an embargo on my guns, and consequently I 
was prevented from carrying out my offer. 

9171. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Weheara great 
deal about the riches of this country ; may I ask when you 
had your experience in France and Germany if you ever 
heard of private individuals undertaking the national 
defence out of their own pockets in these two countrics ?— 
Never, they never spend a farthing. 

9172. You said just now you laboured under some dis- 
advantage by being under the same regulations with the 
Infantry ?—Yes, 

9173. Would you tell us very bricfly how that affects 
you ?—The disadvantages are these: the unit in infantry 
is really one man able to shoot properly, whereas an 
artillery unit is a gun detachment of eight or more men. 
The efficiency of the artillery unit depends upon the de- 
tachment as a whole, consequently greater care is neces- 
sary to ensure the smartest recruits; besides this, 
heavy obsolete guns to drill upon. neither the adjutant nor 
instructors know anything about the drill, and have to 
go through a school of instruction to learn details of an 
old weapon. The inspecting ofticer knows nothing about 
the gun. The gunners’ work is heavier than infantry. 
No ranges for practice. Officers, non-commissioned 
officers and drivers must be able to ride. We are 
expected to do a certain amount of carbine drill and 
likewise our gun drill, and it is sometimes difticult for 
us to do all our carbine drill in one year. A limited 
amount of ammunition is allowed to us for one year, 
but if we do not expend that ammunition we are 
not allowed to use it the next year. I am in this 
dilemma to-day. Last year we managed to expend 
4 little ammunition which we bad reserved from. the 
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Colonel past three or four years, exceeding the annual limit of 
C. Allen. ammunition to the extent of about £7; I am immediately 
Aone called upon, as commanding officer, to refund this 
ov. 1903, amount. because the authorities contend—the letter is an 


extraordinary one—‘ You are too efficient now, because 
you have expended more than you should have done, 
but in previous years you were not efficient enough, and, 
therefore, you are not allowed to make it up.” That is 
an unfortunate difficulty to-day. 


9174. I fancy the same thing would apply to your 
Artillery ammunition also ; you are not allowed to carry 
forward from one year to another —No. Then again there 
is a difficulty in inducing officers to find horses because of 
the risk. 

9175. In fact, correct me if I am wrong—the practice is 
that you may get compensation for a horse killed on parade, 
but not for a horse injured ?—That is the regulation. 


9176. Speaking very broadly, taking what you have told 
us about the guns and about not being allowed your back 
ammunition and other matters you have mentioned, do you 
not think that rather tends to the fact that the regulations 
under which you are working were drawn up by people who 
had an imperfect appreciation of the conditions neces- 
sary ?—I am sure of that. 

9177. Would that be reformed, following that one stage 
further, and suggesting that a reformation might be made 
in efficiency for the Volunteers, and presumably also for 
the Militia, if the Department of the Inspector General of 
the Auxiliary Forces were enlarged in such a manner as to 
have the more especial care of the greater part of your 
wants and regulations ?—Yes, I quite agree to that, too; 
you have really repeated exactly the notes I have here. 

9178, And you think that if the force is to be sufficiently 
developed on its present lines something of that kind 
should be done ?—I think it absolutely essential that the 
Volunteers should be under the control of the Inspector- 
General of the Forces and a strong separate body at the 
War Office, organised in proper proportion with cavalry, 
field, heavy and garrison artillery, engineers and infantry 
with Army Service Corps and Medical Staff Corps pro- 
perly equipped, ready to act as an independent army in 
case the Regular Army is employed elsewhere; a register 
kept of those men willing to serve abroad; home army 
should have its own staff, brigadiers and divisional com- 
manders charged with their training in peace time and 
their command in war. a proportion of such commands 
allotted to Volunteer ofticers. 

9179. I presume you approved of the appointment of 
the Advisory Board ?—Undoubtedly, but unfortunately 
it is headed by the Adjutant-Gencral’s Department and, 
therefore, they have not very much to say. 


9180. And you would transfer them to the Inspector- 
General of Auxiliary Forces ?—I should certainly. 


9181. And make bim the responsible man with an 
adequate staff ?—Yes, with a strong staff, and a staff 
of inspecting officers who should report to him confi- 
dentially and otherwise on every corps. 


9182. Would you see any objection to have on that staff 
a certain number of the more efticient and keen Militia and 
Volunteer ofticers?—I think it would be an excellent 
plan to offer staff appointments of that description. 

9183. It would be an incentive to the better men, would 
it not ?—Certainly. 

9184. And at the same time tend to inform the regular 
officers more perfectly of the Militia and Volunteer way 
of working and the Militia and Volunteers of the regular 
way of working ?—Quite so. 

9185. In fact it would tend to keep them in touch rather 
than to dislocate them ?—Undoubtedly. 

9186. I have only one question now to ask you. You 
have referred to the training of ofticers ; do you think if it 
were possible to start for officers of the auxiliary forces a 
sort of military college at which they could get a short 


course of instruction, say three months, or better still, if 


possible six months, when they were recruit officers. 
that would make them permanently valuable ?—Yes, I 
think it would be most valuable; of course, the main 
point in the efficiency of the Volunteers is to be able toshoot 
well. Staff co! would be of very great use to 
officers, but my idea is (so far as military education is 
concerned) if it could be taught to the young branches 
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at public schools it would improve the efficiency of young 
men desiring 8 commission and unable to find time 
attend a Military College, and then let those Volunteer 
officers go direct to their respective units. 


9187. But there are certain points which specially con. 
cern us, such as the appreciation of ground and the know. 
ledge of the use of the different arms on particular ground, 
which should be taught in a more specialised manner at 5 
military college in a short course than at a public school ?— 
Undoubtedly. In that respect you must remember in the 
Volunteer force we have a large number of mining engineers, 
surveyors, and men of that description, who bring with 
them knowledge of this description. 


9188. In fact I think we are agreed that we should 
improve the tactical application of the knowledge these 
officers had previously acquired in their civil life 1—Yes, 
that is what the force is trying to aim at now, and I am 
rather inclined to think that the plea of non-efficiency is 
more as a cloak to conceal the unfortunate system 
under which the voluntary service has been working for 
some time. 


9189. Suppose such a college were placed at the disposa 
of young officers of the Volunteers, at which age do you 
think they could most conveniently enter without up- 
setting their private life ?—I think it would be a very good 
plan if they entered the college directly they left schoo 
before entering into business. 


9190. Say roughly between eighteen and nineteen !— 
Between eighteen and twenty-one. 


9191. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) I think you said the 
idea you had for your corps would be to have some field 
batteries ?—Yes. 


9192. You used to have field batteries ?—We have field 
batteries now ; we are essentially on field lines now. 


9193. You are described as garrison artillery ?—That is 
because the authorities at the War Office will not 
recognize Volunteer Field Artillery although they have 
ample justification for doing so. They describe us as 
garrison, but we are no more garrison than an ordinary 
field battery. 


9194. You have been asked some questions about 
whether you could face a well-trained enemy, I should 
like rather to put it in a different way. I suppose that if 
you have got to fight as field artillery you have pre 
sumably got heavy guns—you are not very mobile !- 
The guns in our charge are the identical weapon 
discarded by the regular field artillery 25 years ago; 
they are mobile but they are obsolete; our present 
guns do not weigh more than the ordinary field gun in the 
service. 


9195. What is the weight of the gun you named !— 
A 12 cwt. or 16-pounder. 


9196. I presume if you could get the gun you wanted ss 
field artillery you would get a modern quick-firing gun !— 
Yes. 


9197. You would not care to have a battery which could 
be outfaced by a single quick-firing gun ; you would want 
a quick-firing gun ?—Yes, something equivalent to what 
we are fighting against. 


9198. Supposing you got that quick-firing gun, and 
supposing it was sent to your battalion next week and you 
went on in your ordinary course for a year getting accu’ 
tomed to the gun, do you consider then your men woul 
be able to use that gun properly ?—Undoubtedly. 


9199. They could hit with it ?—Yes. I will give yeu 
aninstance. During this year we have been trying to tralia 
ourselves up for a drill with quick-firing guns and by Way 
of testing my men I sent them down to Sheffield Barracks 
and they took over the entire armament of the 
Royal Field Artillery Brigade. Every Saturday after 
noon they horsed the guns, and went through the 
manwuvres identical with the regulars. That culminated 
in a camp which took place near Sheffield, and my 
men there were placed on the guns and after sever? 
drills were able to handle those guns without difficulty. 
and were favourably reported upon by General Brown. 
ek Colonel Davidson, R.F.A., and Colonel Abdy. 
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an old gun and of a new gun; the laying is practically 


the same. 

9201. You are satisfied that the gunners can lay them 
—Absolutely. 

9202. Do you think your officers could do the ranging? 
—Absolutely certain. 

9203. You think they could pick up the range quickly 
enough ?—Quite. 

9204. How many batteries have you got ?— Four 
batteries of four guns each. 

9205. I presume you would work either four or some of 
the four as a brigade division, or what was called a brigade 
division a year or two ago ?—Yes; there is no drill laid 
down for brigade division drill with more than three 


batteries. 

9206. Do you think you would be able to direct the fire 
of that brigade division on any point that was indicated to 
you as of tactical importance in an action ?~Yes, we have 
proctised similar movements for the last ten years. 

9207. You are not afraid about that?—Not the slightest, 
we do it every year. 

9208. Do you think you would be able to choose an 
artillery position for yourself in accordance with the tac- 
tical situation ?—Oh, yes. 

9209. And get the guns into them without showing 
them ?—Absolutely certain. 

9210. And pick up the range under fire ?—Undoubtedly, 
there is not the slightest difticulty. 

9211. Those are the grounds for your thinking that you 
are ready to fight an enemy ?—Undoubtedly. 


9212. I gather that, provided you had an armament 
which you felt was up-to-date, and equal to that of your 
probable enemy, you think your corps would be ready to 
turn out and fight him at any time on short notice —We 
would turn out in forty-eight hours. 


9213. Do you think the Volunteer Infantry you see about 
comes up to that ?—Yes, I do, up to the extent of 50 or 
80 per cent. 

9214. We assume that every colonel has left at home 
20 per cent. which he did not think fit; you would be 
quite easy if the protection of your guns against 
infantry and cavalry was in the hands of Volunteer Infan- 
try battalions in your neighbourhood on the battlefield ?— 


Yes, quite. 

9215. Do you think they would be quite able to take 
care of you ?—I am sure they would ; I should not be in 
the least alarmed. 

9216. Are you going to be allowed to go on with your 
field artillery ?—I think we are, but really I could not tell. 


9217. That is the main thing I wanted to get.—If we do 
not go on, I am afraid it will break up the corps. 


9218. The men come because they like the field guns ?— 
Yes, the threatened change of organisation to Garrison 
Artillery is very disheartening to officers and men, 
who think after ten or fourteen years’ good reports, and 
having done so much, they should be allowed to go on, 
especially as they had already converted trom Garrison to 
Field Artillery at great personal exepense years azo. 


9219. You think it very desirable for the Volunteer 
Force to be encouraged by the authorities?—Undoubtedly. 


9220. Does not that place the authorities in a difficulty ? 
Are they always to encourage the Volunteer Force to do the 
very thing it would like to do ?—They should encourage 
the Volunteers to do the very thing they have asked them 
to do if they have done it well. 

9221. You, yourself, have already suggested that there 
are too many artillery corps, and that they should take 
certain of the towns with a special population and allow 
those to be artillery, and that the other artillery corps 
should be told to be infantry or mounted infantry ?—That 
is so, for the sake of efticiency. 


9223. Do you not think other artillery corps would 
rather dislike it when they were told, ‘“‘ We have very fine 
artillery corps at Sheftield, and we do not want you to be 
artillery ; you had better be infantry ;” they would not 
like that ?—Probably not, but if it is proved conclusively 
that it is for the good of the service, and it could be 
brought home to officers and men, I have no doubt they 
would do anything for the benefit of the country. 

9224. Is it not rather a good plan when you do start out 
as being a soldier that you should start with the belief that 
whatever the authorities instruct you to do is for the good 
of the corps ?—Discipline is one of our first desires. 

9225. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Does discipline not neces- 
sarily imply implicit belief in the War Office Regulations 
on questions of organisation ’—Certainly not; discipline 
is to obey orders. 

9226. But I mean that you do not agree in this par- 
ticular case that the War Office is doing a wise thing in dis- 
couraging field artillery ?—Personally I do not think so; 
I think there is ample scope for volunteer field artillery 
just as well as you can have garrison artillery, engineers 
or yeomanry. 

9227. You stated that you considered there was a pre- 
ponderance of artillery ?— Yes. 

9228. Do you mean by that artillery generally, or only 
garrison artillery ?—They are all garrison artillery as now 
described. 

9229. Garrison artillery proper ?—I mean garrison 
artillery. 

9230. As a matter of fact do you consider there are 
enough heavy batteries in the country for its defence ?— 
Yes, properly armed, but you must remember some 
40 per cent. have never secon anything but obsolete guns, 
principally the 64-pounder R.M.L, 4U-pounder B.L, 
quite useless for modern warfare. 

9231. I think we may take it there are 127} heavy bat- 


teries of artillery ?— Yes. 

9232. I cannot give you the figures, but supposing, in 
addition to the foreign force, we had to have a force in this 
country of say six army corps made up of Militia and Volun- 
teers, they would require a very large number of guns ? 
—Undoubtedly. 

9233. And if you add to that a large number of guns for 
fixed positions round London and local defences, you would 
require a very large number again ?—Yes, 

9234. So that the 1274 batteries would not be nearly 
enough ?’—Are the 127} batteries companies or batteries ? 


9235. They are batteries ?—Including field position bat- 
teries, garrison, and everything ? 

9236. No, just including 4°7 and 16-pounders at present. 
—And what is the question you asked me. please ¢ 

9237. I ask, do you consider that would be a sufficient 
number of batteries ?—Yes, I consider that ample for the 


defence of the coast or any particular place. 

9238. Any particular place—but for the defence of the 
whole country, I mean—to supply guns for six army corps, 
London defences, and local defences?—Ye3, considering 
they are garrisoned by their own garrison guns, the 
London defences, the Tilbury Docks, and so on. 

9239. Take it that there is a force defending London 

which required 100 batteries, that would only leave you 
twenty-seven and a half for the whole of the rest of the 
country, for this force of six army corps, and for local 
defences ; twenty-seven and a half would not be enough ? 
—No, I suppose it would not, but when T made my ob- 
servations in respect of the preponderance of Artillery, 
that there was a large number of garrison men. 
9240, You mean garrison Artillery ?—Yes, I mean an 
Artillery man who marches about with a carbine and a 
long sword, and who might just as well be an Infantry 
man. and who probably goes out to camp once every 
year, and has a little practice on a 64-pounder. There 
are thousands of men know nothing else than the 64- 
pounder and an antiquated 40-pounder, and these men 
are absolutely useless for the defence of this country. 
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9241. We have heard a good deal about the Volun- 
teer spirit. Do you think any proposal of the Militia 
ballot, which would practically force men into the Volun- 
teers, would destroy that Volunteer spirit ?—I think it 
would, 


9242. At the same time, if it were to be enforced, you 
would be able to pick and choose your men, there would 
probably be such a rush ?—Yes. 


9243. So that practically your 50 per cent. you think 
would be ready in a fortnight would be 100 per cent. ?— 
It is highly probable. 


9244. Are you below your strength in men ?—About 
200. 


9245. Have you found that the recent Regulations— 
I do not mean the War Office Regulations of November, 
1901, and April, 1902, but the recent Regulations—so far 
as they apply to Volunteer Field Artillery, have had a 
bad effect ?—Yes, caused great dissatisfaction and quite 
inconsistent, so much so, that the General at York has 
withdrawn them so far as my corps is concerned. 


9246. Do you think they will work ?—They can 
never work. 


9247. You do not find that the Regulations, which 
apparently point to converting Field Artillery into heavy 
batteries and practically into garrison Artillery, will 
have any effect in the way of discouraging men ?—I am 
sure of it. 

9248. You go out to camp every year ?—We are com- 
pelled to go out twice every year because we have no 
practice ground in the locality; that is one of the diffi- 
culties. We have to take our mounted drills within a 
reasonable distance of the town, and then go to Fleet- 
wood, or some other place which we have to pick out for 
ourselves for a land range, for the purpose of gun 
practice. 


9249. You go out into camp for how long ?—Seven 
days each time—two camps of seven days each. I 
believe, sir, (to Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp) you asked 
me the difference between the Infantry and the Artillery ; 
that is one of the difficulties. We have no ranges within 
reasonable distance of a town,the consequence is, we have 
to take our mounted camp at one time and shoot at 
another, and even so, according to the present Regula- 
tions, they do not pay you on the advanced scale; that 
is, if you put in fourteen days you are not paid on the 
advanced scale of fourteen consecutive days. 

9250. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) My question was 
rather based on the inference I drew from one of your 
answers—that the Artillery Regulations were drawn by 
Infantry officers ?—That certainly appears so. 


9261. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Do you take your guns 
horsed into camp both times ?—No, we take them by 
train once for our practice, and we take every gun horsed 
and so on for the first week for inspection. 


9252. All that, of course, is a very great expense to 
you !—We have been encouraged to regard expense o 
secondsry consideration on the hopes that the promise of 
improving our grant and giving new guns would be 
redeemed. 

9253. And for which you get nothing from Govern- 
ment ?—We get £100 per battery. 


9254. That is for your four drills, but you get nothing 
for going into camp ?—No. 

9255. I think you told me once you had special ad- 
vantages at your camp in connection with the Regulars )— 
Yes, we had the advantage of being allowed to drill with 
the guns and horses of the R.F.A. stationed at the barracks, 
and we were camped side by side this year. In the 
morning the Regulars would take the guns out, and in the 
afternoon our men would take them exactly under the 
same conditions. 

9256. That, of course, is an advantage which very few 
corps have ?—I daresay we should not have had the 
advantage without the colonel commanding the brigade 
in Shettield was anxious to encourage the Volunteers. 


9257. Do you think your men could put in a fortnight’s 
continuous camp ?—Yes, I think there would be no 
difficulty about that, providing they were paid to com- 
pensate tor loss of time. It is a question of efficiency 
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now; we have attained the maximum amount of eff: 
ciency of my men for the amount of the money grant, and 
if the country desire more they will have to pay. 


9258. You have offered your services on Yeomanry 
conditions, have you not ?—We have. ‘ 


9259. Have they been accepted ?—No. 


9260. What would you consider a fair grant for camp 
80 as to cover pay of men and cost of horsing your guns! 
—I believe I gave that in the answers to the questions of 
the Commission. The grant of horses should be on a 
similar scale to those allowed to the Yeomanry; the 
grants for both team and riding horses should be paid to the 
corps, and where individual officers and non-commissioned 
Officers are in bond fide possession of a riding horse passed 
as suitable for military purposes by the veterinary officer 
the amount of grant should be handed over to them by the 
officers commanding the batteries. Approximately, it 
would cost the country £700 per annum per battery of 
Volunteer Field Artillery compared with £12,000 per annum 
for a Regulation R.F.A. Battery. 


9261. One question about the time that men could give 
to camp. Do you find the employers of labour in your 
district willing to help them ?—I find they are var 
anxious and willing to help the Volunteer movement, 
and in every other district; being interested in the 
employment of some 16,000 men I know exactly how 
difficult it is to let men go, and we go so far as to try to 
get all the Volunteers into one particular department, in 
order that it may be closed for the entire week, and not 
disturb the other part of the works, to allow all the men 
to attend camp. 


9262. Do you give your men any additional holidays 
if they are Volunteers ?—No. 


9263. Do you pay your drivers ?—Not until this year; 
we have been compelled to pay them this year because 
unfortunately the Yeomanry have been paid and they 
consider they are entitled to be paid. 


9264. Do you think the fact that the Yeomanry get 
larger allowance is a grievance with your men ?—I consider 
the Yeomanry have done us a great deal of harm; they 
have taken something like forty-five of my best non- 
commissioned officers and riders and drivers and they have 
reduced the prestige of the volunteer service considerabls 
in consequence of the marked advanced conditions they 
have been placed under. 


9265. I suppose you have found, as other corps have. 
that as fast as you trained a driver he went away !—Ye. 
I have a letter here from one of the Yeomanry Commsnder 
soliciting men able to ride to come from my corps to 
join the Yeomanry. You must remember that during the 
war, Volunteers who had learned to ride, were immediately 
taken into the Yeomanry—sixty-four of my own men 
went out as Yeomen because they could not: be taken # 
Artillery Volunteers, so that the Yeomanry got the kudos 
of sending a lot of men out and they were trained by the 
Volunteers. 


9266. With regard to mobilisation could you depend 
upon getting your horses for your guns ?—Yes, we can get 
the horses, but they would not be trained. 


9267. You could not get the ones you train with !—No. 
it is a great difficulty with a volunteer field artillery, and 
to-day we have to turn out every year with differes! 
horses. It would vastly improve the force and save noend 
of trouble if Volunteers could have the right to call upon 
such horses registered by the Government for military 
emergency, paying the same scale; it would also insur 
the horses being trained, and a means of checking thei! 
quality and existence. 


9268. And you have no contract for the supply of.them? 
—No. 

9269. (Sir Ralph Knox.) The field artillery in the 
regular forces is a very highly trained body of men, is It 
not ?—Yes. 


9270. Have you seen your field artillery with theregulan® 
—We have been camped side by side—in fact we mixt 
with them this year for ten days. 


9271. And you have seen the high state of efficiency '¢ 
which they have been raised ?—Yes, and I have likewise 
seen their inefficiency. 
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9272. But notwithstanding your knowledge of this ; you 
think that the batteries which you have had (I am not 
thinking of equipment now ;I am assuming you are sup- 
plied with the very best of everything) your men with the 
practice they have had hitherto could perform, in the event 
of your being sent into the field, precisely the same duties 
as are expected from the field artillery ?—I am convinced 
about it, and to confirm this, I made a point of attend- 
ing the manceuvres this year, closely watching the various 
regular batteries for the weck ; Isaw them come into action 
and observed exactly what work they had todo, and came 
away convinced that, so far as my own men are concerned, 
they would be able to perform the duties nearly as well as 
the regulara—I will not say quite so smartly, but they will 
make a very good substitute. 

9273. That is on their present training ?—~Yes, on their 


present training. 

9274, But supposing you had the advantage of two or 
three months’ training before you were used, in the event of 
threatened invasion you think they would be quite up to 
the mark ?—I feel convinced about it. 


9275. Do you think your corps has very special advan- 
tages as compared with corps that would be raised as you 
have suggested in what you may call the gun-making dis- 
tricts —Yes, I think we possess one or two advantages, 
we have gone thoroughly into this question of field artillery. 
Our adjutant and instructors are all essentially field 
artillery men. We have introduced a riding school, that 
is one very important factor in connection with the 
training. The men are all passed in riding before they 
are allowed to go out with their teams ; every officer must 
tide. Every officer must (this is one of my rules) pase 
through a school of gunnery and attend the barracks for 
at least a month before he can be promised a commis:ion, 
and altogether I think those advantages are a benefit to 
us compared with corps not quite so fortunate. 


9276. This, of course, costs a good deal, but appears to 
be very necessary in the case of any mounted corps ; that 
is to say, that the men should be taught to ride before 
they are put into riding duties ?—Undoubtedly. 


9277. And you very properly think that that is a sine qud 
non ?1—Undoubtedly. 

9278. If field artillery of the Volunteers is to exist, you 
think some such organisation, excellent as it appears, must 
exist wherever there are such corps !—It is imperative, 
otherwise Volunteer field artillery would be absolutely 
useless. 

9279. I wished to ask you how you have trained your 
drivers, but you have told us ?—We retain a school of 
ten horses for the whole of the season; those horses are 
lent by the officers and gentlemen in the district, and 
sometimes purchased; every driver, non-commissioned 
officer and officer is passed by the Adjutant before he is 
allowed to go out mounted with the battery. 


9280. With such advantages as you possess, you think 
in a remarkably short time your battery would be able to 
do all such duties as the regular field artillery are callod 
upon to do either in manccuvres or in the field ?—I 
certainly think so. We have not got the facilities as 
regards modern guns, but with reasonable grants and proper 
encouragement I cannot see why Volunteer Artillery 
cannot be established equally as efficient as Yeomanry or 
Militia. ; 

9281. You would appear to point to this—that field 
artillery for the Volunteers could hardly exist where such 
facilities as you possess were not to be had ?—That is 


my humble opinion. 

9282. And therefore they ought to be near some place 
where field batteries exist ?—Yes, with a liberal grant 
to maintain the establishment and efficiency,and all officers 
and ‘non-commissisned officers should come under the 
Army Aot and piss special examinations. 

9283. As to the inefficiency you alluded to—that is to 
say the 20, 30, or 40 per cent. of men not up to the mark— 
are those men of whom you cannot make good men, or 
are they men who have gone stale in the service ?—A 
good many of them are literally old soldiers. There 
are others who simply join for the purpose to gain 
some interest or other ; there are others who are physically 
wrong, but still you do not like to get rid of them. These 


° 
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conditions apply equally t> officers ; many have s very keen 
military desire, but cannot throw off the civilian inde- 
pendence, consequently when they don a uniform they are 
liable to disregard its importance and become a bad 
example to younger men. Still this is not a general 
condition. 

9284. You say that the reports upon your corps from 
time to time have been quite satisfactory; you have had 
a lot of good reports ?—If the reports are correct, we do 
not seem to have ever had a bad one. 


9285. You imagine then that this movement which 
would relieve you from the category of field artillery is 
rather in consequence of a general view that the field 
batteries of the Volunteer Force are not up to the mark ?— 
So it seems, but strange to say the very authorities at 
the War Office who disparage volunteer field artillery 
have never taken the trouble to see a good corps; they 
have condemned the service of men without a trial, and 
disregarded inspection reports. I should not like to claim 
that Sheffie'd men are any better than many other corps 
in England. I may mention one—for instance the 
Monmouthshire Corps is excellent, and there are the 
Lincoln, Newcastle, Edinburgh and Glasgow, which are 


on a par. 

9286. Seeing that for the large force of Volunteers that 
are in existence, a considerable body of field artillery 
would be required in proportion on Army Corps principles, 
do you think that throughout the country corps could be 
raised sufficient in number at places where facilities 
exist, which you look upon as a sine qud non, to 
supply the Volunteer Force with field artillery of its 
own, or do you think that advantage should be taken of 
these facilities, where they exist, to raise as many first-rate 
Volunteer batteries as possible, and leave the rest to be 
obtained in some other way ?—I think it would take time 
to raise the requisite number to fill up all the vacancies 
in the different Army Corps as at present arranged ; we 
know there are enormous deficiencies, especially in the 
Fifth and Sixth Army Corps. I think it would be found 
difficult without special inducements, but by degrees they 
would be raised. As a matter of fact, the question has 
never been treated as serious up till now. From past 
experience it has been. What is going to become of us? 
Our own persistent ambition to become field artillery, 
because we were asked to adopt this service, has enabled 
us to attain our present standard. I do not allude to my 


own corps, but generally. 

9287. Take Glasgow ; Glasgow is a place where there 
is a very large number of skilled engineers at work ; would 
that be a convenient centre to raise field artillery ?—An 
excellent place; Colonel Grant’s Brigade, I should think, 
is equal to, if not better than, any in the country. 


9288. Have they regular field artillery in the neigh- 


bourhood ?—Yes. 

9289. And therefore they could have the same advan- 
tage you have had of practically using the regular guns ?— 
No doubt—but this should only be regarded as a 
temporary convenience. 

9290. But if you had equipment of your own, you would 
hardly look to that sort of assistance ?—We could then 
feel quite independent. 

9291. You could do the work, and if you had the guns 
yourselves it would not be necessary to go to the regular 
battery ?—Not a bit. 

9292. You could have your horses procured according 
to your methods, and having the guns themselves you 
could do all the work yourselves ?—Undoubtedly. 


9293. You have really gone to them, because they have 
had the guns and necessarily the horses, and so on, and you 
wanted to see whether you could use the machine ?—And 
for economy's sake. To turn out alone on similar lines it 
costs the Corps over £600, and to earn the Capitation 
Grant of £400 we must turn out fully horsed, whereas, by 
way of economy, the Regulars allowed my men to join 
their camp and enjoy the benefit of horses and guns, but 
this is merely a kindness granted by the R.A. command- 
ing officer. 


9294. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) May IT ask one more ques- 
tion ? Do you do your four regulation drills before you go 


into camp, or do you do them there ?—We do them in 
camp. 
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9295. Apart from that do you find your £100 per bat- 
tery anything like enough to cover your expenses ?— 
Not nearly, to maintain efficiency: as stated before, the 
corps is in debt. 


9296. (Lord Grenfell.) I was not here when your exa- 
mination began. Are you getting 4-7, or the field guns ?— 
Weare at present armed with 16-pounder muzzle-loaders. 


9297. What are you getting now ? — We have been 
promised, for the last four or five years, 15-pounders 
quick-firing guns. 


9298. (Sir Ralph Knor.) I thought that you believed 
your fate would be to get the 4-7 ?—I think it depends 
very largely upon what this Commission decide; when- 
ever we have asked any questions on this subject they 
say: “It is left with the Royal Commission to settle 
everything,” so that I really could not say. 


9299. (Lord Grenfell.) You said, I think, that with a 
little more training your battery could carry out the ser- 
vices and the duties which are required from the regular 
artillery ?—Yes. 


» 9300. On the officer question: do you consider your 


officers are as good as the officers who have gone through 
the long course and the highest education in the artil- 
lery ?—I do not think they are quite of that standard ; I 
can hardly say they are quite as good, but they can range 
very well, attend drills most regularly, and readily pick up 
artillery work. 


9301. Did I not understand you to say you had some 
you still kept on because you did not see your way to get 
rid of them ?—I was confining my observations to the 
general force throughout the country, trying to point out 
one of the little weaknesses. 


9302. And not referring to your own corps particularly? 
—I am endeavouring as far as possible to forget my own 
corps. 


9303. As regards non-commissioned officers do you 
consider they are as good or nearly as good as the Regulars ? 
—No, they are weak for want of mounted battery drill. 
This is merely a question of expense, With a few regular 
non-commissioned officers and a few days’ camp they 
rapidly improve. So far as gun drill is concerned they 
are quite up to the mark. 


9304. How many have you got, about, on the per- 
manent staff ?—Non-commissioned officer instructors, 
four. 


* 9305. With regard to the men, do you think they 


would very rapidly acquire the habits of severe disci- 
pline which are necessary for a force of artillery ?—I think 
80, quite equal to any other branch of the service ; it will 
be a question of payment. Granted discipline is the im- 
perative condition of the service, it is hopeless to expect 
working men with families to regard the force with more 
reality without payment. 


9306. I mean when they are put in front of the enemy ? 
—I contend that they would have the discipline to fight. 


9307. The question is whether you could maintain 
in the battery the same discipline as is maintained in a 
battery of the Royal Artillery say ?—From my experience 
I should think we should. 


9308. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) You are 
speaking there more especially of your own battery, or 
of the force generally ?—I am speaking more of the force 
generally, and contend discipline comes more naturally 
with @ Volunteer. Public sympathy prevents command- 
ing officers being too severe, still, it is seldom necessary 
to resort to the extreme punishment of dismissing a man 
for disobedience to orders. 


9309. (Lord Grenfell.) In the Army we find that, although 
we get men of higher intelligence than the long 
service man was, still it requires a long period of barrack 
life before you can call them absolutely disciplined men, 
and that is what I want to elicit from you—whether 
you think there is anything peculiar about your men, 
if they are a higher class or with any peculiarity which 
leads you to believe they would acquire the soldier-like 
habits quicker than the ordinary recruit does ?—I do not 
think a man joins the Volunteers without having made 
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up his mind to comply with the regulations and be quite 
amenable to any discipline necessary. There seems to 
be that sort of patriotism which makes them amenable 
to discipline ; you may occasionally find a bad character, 
when he is at once disgraced by being dismissed the 
service. 


9310, Are the men of a higher class than the ordinary 
recruit of the Army ?—A very much higher class. 


9311. What class are they from mostly ?—I think 
77 per cent. of artisans, and each one of those men will 
be earning from £1 to £3 a week. 


9312. In what kind of factories ?—From every de- 
scription of employment; it is an intelligent force grown 
out of the commercial population of the country. 


9313. And they are good men and intelligent 1—Yes, 
they are fitters, turners, forgemen, smiths, and that class 
of man—men that could really turn their hands to any- 
thing—an intelligent body of men ; they do not become 
Volunteers with any idea of not being disciplined. 

9314. But the question is whether they would stand » 


long year of it ?—I cannot see that they would not 
become better every day. 5 


9315. (Colonel Satterthwatte.) I only want to ask one 
question. You are allotted to the London defences on 
mobilisation 1—Yes, but since that arrangement we ar 
suppose to be attached to the 6th Army Corps, 


9316. Do you know the country personally ?—No. May 
I be permitted to make a few more observations with 
reference to the supply of Volunteer officers? I should 
very much like to recommend that all officers be placed 
under the Army Act and a liberal number of regular 
Army Commissions to be open to competition for all 
branches of the voluntary service. I mention these 
because I think they are inducements to improve the 
force and encourage young men to come forward. The 
time Public School boys serve in the School Cadet Corps 
should count towards seniority in joining the Volunteers, 


9317. (Lord Grenfell.) Asa private do you mean !— 
Yes, a8 a private; we think as Volunteer officers we 
should rank in seniority with the Militia and the Yeo- 
manry. Every encouragement and facility should be 
offered to officers desirous of joining their respective units 
of service in the Regular Army. Freedom from all expense 
of uniforms is another point I should like to raise. 


9318. You have got your allowance of £20 ?—That 
does not cover the outlay or maintenance of uniform. 
Then there is establishment and proper organisation 
The annual grant to officers should be sufficient to 
defray the necessary expense of travelling, camp, course 
of instruction, etc.; it does not do so now. Without 
an increase of the capitation and pay to men whilst in 
camp I fear it is hopeless to expect additional efficiency 
or increase in numbers. Schools of instruction provided 
for officers. Increase the supply of ammunition for 
practice. A comprehensive and regular system of audit- 
ing details of corps accounts. Annual medical inspection 
of all troops. There is the patriotic disposition with 
many young men to join the force as officers, and | 
venture to throw out as a mere suggestion here, in order 
to stimulate their patriotic enthusiasm, that an appeal 
from His Majesty the King would have a greater effect 
than anything we can possibly do—pointing out the 
importance of the Home Defence and the voluntary 
service if it is going to continue. 


9319. (Chairman.) That is for the officers ?—Yes, it 
would improve the prestige and give an impetus to the 
service which no other influence could effect. I would 
also suggest that all ranks be engaged by statute for 
three years. 

9320. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) An engagement with the 
State ?—Yes, an engagement with the State for taree 
years and select your man before you take him. 


9321. With a period in the reserve ?—It may be so. 


9322. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Do many of your men R 
main longer than three years ?—We have a large number. 


9323. Good men ?—Yes, good men; they remain six 


or seven years. A good Volunteer remains six or seve? 
years ; after that he becomes rather uncertain. 
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9325. That I believe is a very scattered corps, is it not ? 
—It is; we run from Tobormory in Mull down to 
Campbeltown, the Isle of Cumbrae and up the Clyde; I 
have two companies at Easdale, where there sre slate 
uarries on the Marquis of Breadalbane’s property about 


6-inch. 
9334. (Chatrman.) What have you got now ?—We have 
nothing. 

9335. No guns at all ?—Nothing except the 64-pounders 


mostly I 
Hf those oe q p 
twenty miles below Oban ; No. 3 Company is at Obsn, 
P Nos. 4 and 6 at Campbeltown. No. 6 in Islay. No. 7 im in the drill hall to drill with, and that is the trouble ; of 
ae Dunoon, No. 8 in Bute, No. 9 in Millport, Isle of Cumbrae. course it has caused a great deal of disappointment and 
discouragement, especially at headquarters, because we 


No. 10 at Lochgilphead, near Ardrishaig, where McBrayne’s 
steamer goes ; No. 11 is at Tarbert and No. 12 at Rothesay. 


9326. What is your system of mobilisation ?—If mo- 
bilised, we have to come to the Clyde forts. 


9327. You really never see one another ?—Only at 
camp; at the annual camp we have some from each 
company. The majority of the officers, about two 


thirds, come to camp. 


9328. What sort of muster of men would you be able 
to get into camp ?—In camp we had this year 350. 


9329. What is your full strength ?—950 or thereby ; 
we ought to be 1,020, and we were over 1,020 at the war 
time. We have a very fine material; a great many of 
them are highlanders, and about two thirds of both my 


ofticers and men speak Gaelic. 

9330. And English as well I presume ?—Yes, they all 
speak English, but what they speak to each other is 
Gaelic. The finest body of men perhaps are the slate 
quarry men, and they are the men I get the best to camp, 
because they arrange for what they call the big pay to 
suit the camp, and I get the majority of them. I get 
about three fourths of them into camp from Easdale. 

9331. You have to contend with the forces of nature, 
with distances and everything else ?—Yes, we have. 

9332. What is your opinion as to what would happen if 
you had to contend with the forces of an invading power ? 
As at present constituted to what extent do you feel 
that circumstances would allow of your becoming suffi- 
ciently effective for the eventuality of an invasion of 
We would be brought I suppose to garrison forts, 
and our men are extremely intelligent ; I could undertake 
to say that in a day or two they would be able to master 
any gun almost that was put before them so far as working 
it is concerned. This year when we went to camp most 
of our men had never seen the present rangefinder, but, 
as the Adjutant said, these fellows learned in half an hour 
as much as it would take the Militia and Regulars, at 
least not what they would take if they were trying, but 
what they do take a month to learn, because our men were 
anxious to learn. At the same time they had never 
seen 8 moving target, and very few of them had ever seen 
@ five-inch gun before, and although the Report was not 
as good as I would have liked, the Colonel who came said 
that he was astonished at the shooting, and it was a great 
deal better than he expected. The only thing he com- 
plained of was that he did not consider the rangefinding 
specialists were quite up to the mark, but that was hardly 
to be wondered at, because we had only arrived on the 
Monday and the Inspection was on Thursday. We have 
only got two instruments for the whole of my corps, and 
it takes two days to go from one station to another in 
some cases. One of our instruments was reported wrong 
in April and we have not got it back yet or another to 
take its place, and we have not got a single modern gun 
in the whole of my corps. At the present time I have 
not even got my old Headquarters’ battery where I used 
to practixe ; the carriages have been taken away, the battery 
has been done away with and nothing has been done to- 
wards the formation of the new battery which was to 
have been given to us years ago. There is no sign of the 
platforms; the Marquess of Bute has been spoken to and 


anticipated that this battery would have been there fully a 
year ago. Nothing is done yet, and we were promised 
faithfully that we were to have two guns for our own drill 
hall, two for Dunoon and two for Millport, which are the 
companies supposed to be suitable for the Clyde defences, 
but the last information we had was that as the money had 
not been provided for in this year’s accounts nothing could 
be done until after April. We had an engineer officer down 
who made a plan snd it was only going to cost £22; I 
asked to be allowed to do it ourselves if we got the guns, 
and then get the money back, but the guns not coming 
forward is a great discouragement to my men as it is liable 
to cause non-efficiency in some cases, and it is hard lines 
bringing the men out day after day to drill with o 
64-pounder or a 32-pounder. 

9336. Considering the very great difficulties you have 
to contend with, you say that the authorities think you 
have done extraordinarily well, but what I should like you 
to consider is, in view of the extraordinary efficiency and 
training of such troops as would be brought over in case 
of an invasion, to what extent, judging from yourselves, 
would you regard the Volunteers as being competent to 
face them with success ?—I think they have superior 
intelligence and physique, and keenness to master their 
duties ; they are very keen. 

9337. Admitting those as important factors, do you 
think they would be sufficient to make up for the deficiency 
in time spent on training, and so forth ?—I think they 
would surely have a week or a fortnight, or 80. 

9338. Assume that they will have a month ?—Well, I 
think in that time they would be of very great service in 


any fort. 

9339. You think as regards the defending of positions, 
if supplied with the proper armament, the training they get 
now is sufficient to prepare them for that ?—If we had one 
modern gun at each of our drill stations, I think we could 
undertake that they would be, but we have no modern 
guns just now—not one at any station. 

9340. In saying that you would have in your mind, I 
have no doubt, that there is a great difference between 
defending positions and taking part in the field army 1—I 
do not think our men would be any use in the field army, 
because they have no field guns; but what I think they 
would be able to do would be to relieve the regular artil- 
lery in the forts. Our county of Arzyllshire is not a suitable 
country for practice with field guns. 

9341. I did not suggest that; I merely asked you to 
consider the question of their efticiency to meet an invading 
army, and you think that for the position you would hold 
the training you give should be sufficient if you had the 
proper gun to train with ?—Yes, I feel satistied that you 
would tind that our shooting and range tinding were good, 

9342. (Lord Grenfell.) Are there many corps in the same 
position as yours in Scotland ?—Well, I suppose Orkney 
would be something in the same position. 

9343. Without modern guns ?—I cannot tell you about 
that. The Renfrew and Dumbarton have got modern guns, 


9344. Is it proposed eventually for your corps to go 
down and drill at the defences ?—We could not all go there, 
that is impessible unless they were sent from the camp, 


has agreed to give the land, but there has been no real appli- 

cation for the ground yet, and nothing has been dune, and that would not do because they cannot fire those guns, 

although two and a half years ago some tarpaulins, oil, and there could be no practice from there. We were to 

and things of that kind for the proposed new battery have a fort at a place called Ardscalpsie in the Island of 
Bute, where there is the finest sea range in the kingdom, I 


came to our Headquarters. There is no sign of the 


guns yet. 


91. 


suppose ; there is nothing to interfere with shooting at any 


ec? 
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J. enely time, and you have the whole range at your moving target 9364. You do not go to Fort Matilda 1—I do not know 
as far as the guns can train from one side to the other. what guns there are at Fort Matilda, I think they are 

11 Noy, 1903, That is where we expected to be trained. I understood three inch, and we have never been allowed to go there. 
from our C. R. A. that from Nos. 7, 8,9, and 12 companies, We were anticipating forts at All Halloward and Kil- 

. special service company would be formed which would be creggan. 

iable to be called up at any time to man the forts; 100 5. ’ 

men were to be taken for that, but I have heard nothing ey nce eae: oat oi aie one ea 


more about it. about 420; we had an early camp at Dunbar in the 
9345. When you do go into camp do you train as a month of April, but I am not quite sure of the exact 

battery, or as companies 1—As companies; we were at number that were there. 

Dunbar last year. 9366. Are these men drawn fairly equally from all your 
9346, Different companies in different places?—No, C™mpanies?—No, I would not say they were fairly 

when we go to camp sere away with our Mone companies equally drawn; there was a large body from Easdale, 

and we form them into camp companies. think eighty or ninety, and some sixty from Islay, and 


I think there were thirty or thirty-five from Bute. 1 
9347. The corps companies do not have separate camps? have not got the exact numbers. 


—No, we go as a battalion. 9367. You have a company at Tobermory ?—We have 
9348, (Sir Ralph Knox.) When the defences you re- «section at Tobermory. 

ferred to are complete, I suppose there will be some 

regular artillery there ?—I do not know what is to be pany, a section. 

done, but one hoped that if the defences were complete we ; pose it di ? 

could send up a certain number of men at any time to D368 And Leup they find ip difficelt to get Srey 


. + —A good many of them came to camp; I am not quite 
be drilled an‘ instructed there, as they could get away. sure how many, but I think about twelve or fifteen of 
9349. Could practice be carried on from those guns?— them, which was pretty good out of a total of thirty-two. 


I understand not. : 9370. (Lord Grenfell.) What are those men by trade *— 
9350. And such regulars as were sent down there would They are mostly agriculturista. 

have to do their practice somewhere else as you contem- 9371. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Are there any 

plate ?—I understand so. defences at Tobermory ?—Oh, no. 


9351. Therefore, the practice your men would have 9372. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) You have one 64-pounder 
would be precisely similar to that which any other Ar- there, I think ?—Yes, that is all. 
tillery in the district would have with a view to fighting 
those particular guns _—Yes, our practice would be at a 
moving target from the guns to be provided. 


9368. But you have a company there 1—Not a con- 


9373. Your men who do not go to camp never see gun 
practice at all !—Up to this year they have had it; we 
have had gun practice including this last year. 

9352. With the defences you referred to complete 9374, But as to the future ?—They cannot, unless ther 
they would give your men, or a good number of your come to camp. 


companies, a .good opportunity for learning how to 9375. What are they going to do ?—I hope, if we have 

work the guns in the forts themselves ?—Yes, that is yr own camp, that we may get the vast majority of them 

what I hoped. to come at some period of the year. What I always hoped 
9353. And you think that with the practice those men Was that there might have been a standing camp for s 

would have on camp lines, say, for six days from time to good long time. ‘ 

time with their own companiss, they would be quite 9376. A standing camp would suit you !—Yes. 

efficient for. the;purpose) of fighting: those guns t-=That 9377. Does the time of your camp suit all your different 


is my belief. companies ?—No, that is our difficulty; we tried this 
9354. Then with regard to the discipline in fighting year the Glasgow Fair time and that suited some, but it 
those guns, do you think they would stand a bombard- did not suit others, because all their friends come to se 
ment with equanimity ?—It is my belief that they would them at that time, and they do not like to be away from 
stand anything. home. June, J think, is the best month; we tried July 
fe f ens this year, but June is what we have always had before. 
9355. And there would be no fear of loss of discipline jnd { think on the whole it is the best, and we propose t0 
amongst a body of, say, 100, or couple of hundred men 6 back t6-46 
thrown into any of those forts ?—I do not think so. 8 ; 


9356. From what you know of them, you have thorough 
confidence in them ?—I have every confidence in them. 


9378. Within what time could all your companies send 
their men to camp ?—I think in the month of April our 
fishermen and a number of others could go to camp ‘ 

i A some kind and in September after the season is over. /” 
ae : aan a psp coaainn ihe eieaitle ie April it is necessary to have barrack accommodation, the 
th an should be very proud to do so. same as we had this year; they were under cover at 

a Dunbar. It is too cold in our climate for tents in April 


9358. You have no fear whatever as to their efficiency 9379. You are pointing to a rather long standing camp, 


for doing that work with the training, perhaps a little from April to September ?—Yee, but I think if we had 
improved, which they have now ?—I have none. With camp in April, apathee in June, and another in Septem’. 
regard to the discipline of the men, I may say that when L could potsth rough ancatotiten 
we left Dunbar I spoke to the chief constable, and said : 8g 8 + 


“Have you any complaints of our men ?” and he said: 9380, I think you will find that April and September 
“Sir, I can only say we shall be glad to see them back, Would suit most of the fishermen class, but take the 
their behaviour has been so good.” standing camp at Buddon in June and July, would that 


suit most of your men ?—It would suit the larger pr 
portion of them, but our men do not like Buddon ; they 
went to camp there not this year but last year and they 
did not like that camp at all. 


9359. That is to say, their morale generally is s0 good 
that you would rely upon that in the more trying con- 
ditions of active service ?—I would. 


9360. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) I think your corps is very 
much in the same position as the Inverness corps and the artillery and they proposed to convert some companies (! 
Banff ?—I do not know much about them, but I would your corps into infantry, would that be popular !—I thiok 
imagine it was. not at all. 

9361. They are mostly outlying stations ?—All. 9382. Would it be possible ?—I do not think so. 

9362. But you have this advantage, that your Clyde 9383. Would you mind telling me the reason !—I think 
companies have modern guns comparatively close at that we are much more suited for garrison artillery, pane 
hand ?—They will have; they have not got them yet. first of all twenty-five men can be as efficiently trai 
as garrison artillery, and in fact more efficiently drill 
as garrison artillery, than they could poasibly be as infantry. 
How would they come together for battalion drills! 


9381. Supposing that there was a superfluity of garrison 


9363. Have they no facilities for drill at all ?—No 
facilities at all. 
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' 9384. Twenty-five is about as many as you get at one 
time for drilling ?—I do not say that, but the small 
number of twenty-five is as good for garrison artillery 
work as 100. 

9385. You find it difficult to get a large number from 
each company together at one time for drill ?—We do not 
want more than about twenty-five, as we have only two 
guns. I often see about forty at a time at headquarters, 

9386. But that would be about the extreme number ?— 
I could not get more than about forty of a company 
together on an ordinary drill night. 

9387. Do you consider that your recruit drills are too 
severe upon you?—They are rather hard in some cases, 
because many of our men have miles to go to drill; what 
I would have liked to have would be to have it divided 
into two years, thirty-five the first year and the balance 
made up the second. I think it is quite possible for them 
to do it. 

9388. I understand the carbine shooting is a great 
inducement to the men to join your corps ?—Yes, they 
are very keen about that indeed. 


9389. How much ammunition do you get for them ?— 

We only get twenty rounds free, but we have been in the 
habit of selling; I think it costs us 1s. for ten rounds, 
and we sell it for 6d. as a rule, and that is a heavy loss to 
the corps. What I would like would be, if we could get 
fifty rounds free and another fifty rounds per man at 
about half cost, so that we could let them have them 
at 3d. 
9390. How many drill halls have you ?—Thirteen in 
all, two at Easdale, one at Oban, Campbeltown one, two 
in Islay, one at Dunoon, one large hall at Rothesay and a 
considerably sized hall, a wood and iron building, in the 
country in Bute, one at Lochgilphead, one at Tarbert, 
one at Tobermory, and one at Millport. 


9391. Do these belong to the corps ?—Not in all cases, 
I mean they do not all belong to the Commanding Officer. 
For instance, the Easdale halls were given by Lord 
Breadalbane, the Campbeltown hall belongs to private 
individuals. 

9392. What I want to know is: is the upkeep of them 
and the interest or rent which you pay a considerable 
drain on your capitation grant ?—Yes, it is a drain. 

9393. Are you in debt to a great extent ?—With only 
two companies at Dunoon and at Lochgilphead; at 
Dunoon we bought the whole of the ground there, and 
it belongs to the corps, but there is nearly £1,000 of 
debt upon it. It is supposed to be worth £1,400. 


9394, I need hardly ask you, after what you have said, 
that any longer attendance at camp would be quite 
impossible for your men ?—It might be done, I think, 
if I could give the men their civilian pay. 

9395. What camp allowances would you point at so 
as to enable you to give the men civilian pay ?—I put it 
down that the cost of feeding a man is Is. 9d., incidentals 
6d., and then the pay for the rank and file would be 2s. 6d., 
increasing by a sixpence for each rank higher so that it 
would run from 4s. 9d. to 6s. 9d. a day. 


9396. Would you make any distinction between men 
going to camp for a week and men going to camp for a 
fortnight ?—I think if we had that allowance it would 
be enough for us; in the case of the week one might 
manage it for less.and if we got 4s. all round we might do it, 
but what we find is that the men who go to camp are 
more the young recruits, and it is more difficult apparently 
for the married man to get away unless they received 
sufficient to keep their wives and families. They are 
all very keen, but it gets more difficult for them to come. 


9397. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Have you a large number 
of men with long service in your corps ?—We have a 
considerable number. 

9398. And if the men of over five or six years’ service 
were to go, your corps would be considerably reduced ?—It 
would be, and I would consider I was losing some of the 
most dependable men who set an example to the others. 


9399. And they are men who have mastered their 
work for some time ?—The ordinary work of the old 
64 pounder—they do not know much about the 


modern guns. 
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9400. They have not been trained with # modern 


gun ?—No, these men would have to be trained, but it J. WW’. Stuart. 
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does not take them Jong to learn the six-inch gun. 

9401. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Am I right in saying 
that, as regards taking part in defending the country in 
the case of attack upon it, your corps is at present rather 
in a state of hope and hypothesis than being a real factor ? 
I see that your destination is to defend certain forte, 
which have not been built, with guns you have never 
seen ?—The forts are in course of being built ; Lord 
Roberts was down this year inspecting them, but I have 
not seen them myself. 

9402. Your corps is living in hope that when the forts 
are finished the guns will be there and then you will go 
there and learn to shoot them ?—I do not think we will 
learn to shoot them; I do not know that except in case 
of war they will be allowed to be fired as they would 
destroy all the houses. 

9403. How do you expect to be able to learn to fire 
them ?—We would have our practice battery on the island 
of Bute. 

9404. Guns of the same class ?—I do not know that they 
would be the same; I suppose the guns in these forts 
would be heavier. 

9405.-(Colonel Dalmahoy.) Is there not going to be a 
fort on Bute ?—Only a practice fort: it was only for 


training-ground for Volunteers and possibly the Militia. 

9406. I thought there was one at Garrochead ?—No, 
I think that was abandoned. 

9407. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) There is no immediate 
sign of your getting those guns; it is something you are 
hoping for ?—I understand the guns have been appor- 
tioned to us; the guns for our own fort, I understand, were 
apportioned and set apart for us; I understand they are 
in existence and only not sent. 

9408. Meanwhile you cannot give your men the training 
you want to give them for war ?—We cannot without 
matériel, 

9409. How long is that state of things to last? Have 
you at any time been giving the training which was actu- 
ally the training they wanted for war ?—We have trained 
them regularly with the 64-pounder guns we have had. 

9410. That is not a gun you would like to go into a 
modern war with !—Certainly not. 

9411. I suppose the men quite understand that is not a 
modern gun ?—Yes; at the same time the drill with the 
64-pounder is the foundation of all gun drill. 


9412. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) I understand 
that your corps would not be fighting a land enemy at all ; 
you would be opposing ships ?—On the sea front, yes ; we 
are not field artillery. 

9413. And in addition to the 64-pounder you have just 
told us about you have also the advantage of a 32-pounder? 
—It is the same practically ; we have only had them for 
drill purposes, and we have not had to fire with them for 


some years. 

9414. Fortunately ?—Yes. 

9415. The 32-pounder is not only a muzzle-loader but a 
smooth bore gun ?—That is so. 

9416. In your position on those defences you referred to 
Isuppose you would have a certain number of batteries 
mounted for defence against raid—batterics of Q.F. guns ? 
—Yes, I suppose there would be such guns, but I am 
not really acquainted with the armament which is pro- 
posed to be put into these forts and I could not tell you. 

9417. Your men have never fired with any Q.F. guns ?— 
Only on one occasion at Shoeburyness when I took some 
men there in 1898 and we had a little practice, and last 
year we had the 4:7 gun which they were being drilled on 
at Broughty Castle, Broughty Ferry. 

9418. I suppose you found that getting hold of a modern 
gun interested your men very much ?—Very much, indeed. 

9419. And I suppose they were willing to take increased 
trouble 1—They are quite willing and keen to learn any- 
thing that they can get hold of. 

9420. At what rate does the target travel you . 
lowed to practise at ?—I think it is six knots, ee 


Colonel 


Colonel 
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9421, Have you ever any difficulty in getting a tug to 
tow it?—We have never had .any moving targets 
except this last camp and the camp before at Buddon. 


9422. This is the first year you have had a moving 
target ?—It is my first experience of a moving target, as 
T was not able to go to Buddon last year. 


9423. Presumably the enemy’s ships would not be suffi- 
ciently obliging to anchor and provide you with a sta- 
tionary target ?—No, but we are not to be allowed to fire 
at anything but a moving target in future. 


9424. Do they give you any high speed targets?—No, 
it went fairly slow. 


9425. Have your men seen anything of the position 
finder 1—No, we have only got the depression range finder. 


9426. In the works you occupy have you had any oppor- 
tunities of practising manning 1—We always fall in as if 
manning a fort—as a manning parade. 


9427. But you have not always had the opportunity of 
putting it into practice?—No, because it is all in the open ; 
we have not been in any fort. You could hardly call 
Dunbar a fort. - 


9428, And yet, presumably, the whole success of coast 
defences depends on the amount of practice they have in 
manning and in the orders of fire and fire control ?—Well, 
we have that. 


94284. You do not always have fire and fire control ?— 
If you refer to the case where there are parapets and 
things in front of you, we have had nothing of that sort. 


9429. Have you communicated your commands by 
speaking tubes, and that sort of thing? You have had 
none of those facilities —None. 


9430. Your men liko the five-inch guns 1—Yes. 
9431, Had you aiming rifles with those guns ?—Yes. 


9432, You know what I mean ?—Yes, there were aiming 
rifles at Dunbar. I saw the Militia when I was there 
before firing with them. 


9433. A knowledge of the aiming rifle, I think we may 
agree, is a most excellent means of instruction in fire con- 
trol and fire discipline ?—That is what we hope to have 
when we have our own fort. 


9434, Being cheap, you can get a tremendous amount of 
practice in it; I think if once you had that you would not 
be thrown back on carbine practice so much as a means of 
filling up time ?—It is not to fill up time ; what I want the 
carbine practice for is to get men to recruit, and it is good 
to train their eye, and they are very keen about it. Not 
-only that, but they would be very useful as rifle shots if 
they had to be employed as infantry at some time. 


9435. You contemplate the possibility of that ?—Yes, 
I contemplate the possibility of their having to use their 
carbines against the enemy certainly; we have a great 
many very first-class shots and they are very keen. 


9436. (Chairman.) Are there any other points you wish 
to put before us 1—I would like to encourage my officers 
more to go and pass schools; I am very anxious to get 
them to pass schools. In my own case we have profes- 
sional men, some of them doctors in practice, and a good 
many solicitors, and one or two are hotel-keepers, and I 
would like to suggest whether, in addition to giving them 
their pay and allowances, when they go to school and pass 
a bonus could not be given. Of course, those who have 
joined since 1896 do get £20, but the others who have 
joined before get nothing. A man going to school requires 
to provide a locum tenems in some cases, and I would like 
to suggest whether the Government might not think of 
giving a small bonus of £10 to a man going up later and 
passing school. I would like to suggest that as an en- 
couragement for men. We are such a long way off that 
we cannot even get our letters in a reasonable time. An- 
other thing I would like to suggest is that the P.S. certifi- 
cate should also carry the “A” certificate with it, because 
the “A” certificate gives a grant to the corps, and anybody 
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who can obtain the P. S. certificate can very easily obtain 
the “A” certificate, because it is a much simpler examina. 
tion, and the reason it is not taken now as a rule is 
that, instead of the examination finishing on the Satur. 
day, they have to wait till the Monday to finish it, 
and the men want to go home and not incur the 
additional expense. Besides, the examination for the 
“A” certificate might be held in camp. In one or 
two cases there has been considerable hardships on 
our medical officers who, although I do not know that 
they are of very great importance to the corps, are still of 
some importance, and after the men have worked up hard 
for examination they have received notice by telegram 
to go and be examined at a time when it is quite impossible 
for them to go; in fact, in one case an officer received the 
notice twenty-five hours after he ought to have left for 
Edinburgh to be examined. I do not see why it should 
be impossible to be told that the examination would 
take place at such and such a date, and then they could 
provide somebody to do their duty for them and get away 
in time. 

9437. (Colonel O'Callaghan-Westropp.) Do I under. 
stand that the “A” certificate, which is inferior to the P.S. 
a3 a test of ability, carries a grant to the corps while the 
superior certificate does not ?—That is quite true; we 
get 30s. a year for every man who gets the “ A” certificate 
and we get nothing for the P.S. certificate. 


9438. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) You get the proficiency 
grant ?—Yes, but we get the proficiency for an ordinary 
pass without the P.S. at all and everybody has that. What 
I am anxious about is to try and get our new battery at 
Ardscalpsie arranged for us so that we really could have 
the drill with the guns there, and when we do get them an 
allowance might be given providing that, on six days in 
the year, the cost of towing target and the conveyance of 
men to the battery at Ardscalpsie should be covered. The 
conveyance of the men would cost in the case of the Bute 
men a shilling a head, Dunoon and Millport men 2s., and 
Tarbert and Lochgilphead men 3s. Arrangements might 
possibly be made to get the Campbelton men brought up 
by steamer and landed on Bute for about 4s. 6d. or 5s. 
(the other companies would be impossible) so that we could 
have practice not only during the camp but at other times 
of the year, if not with full charges at all eventa with the 
tubes, which I think would be very useful. 


9439. (Colonel O'Callaghan-Westropp.) What actual 
money value does “ A” carry ?—30s. 


9440. In addition to the 50s. for the “p” ?—Yes. | 
suppose, your Grace, it is no use saying that the full capita- 
tion grant should be given to men who put in twenty-one 
drills supposing they do not go to camp ? 


9441. (Chairman.) You can mention any point you 
would like to put before us ?—Then I suggest that the ful 
grant should be given to every man who puts in 
twenty-one drills, though he does not go to camp, and that 
an additional 5s. for each additional ten drills up to 
forty should be given. 


9442. You say that you represent a force which woul 
feel that very much ?—Yes,‘even this year we got 4 I 
duced grant of 10s. a man for a considerable number of 
men, and it makes a great difference to us. I would sug: 
gest with regard to carbine practice, seeing that It 
is so good for training the eyes of the men, that in 
the case of recruits where ten rounds per man are fired. 
recruit attendances should be counted up to five in th 
year as recruit drills, where it is carried out at the rang’ 
under proper conditions and the minimum of ten roum' 
fired. There is another suggestion I would like to make 
as to the uniform ; we have local authority for not having 
tunics, and we desire to know whether we could just have 
the serges and not be obliged to wear helmets, to sav? 
expense to the corps. 


9443. You are obliged to wear the helmets now ?—In oo 
own place we are not obliged, because our C.R.A. s! 
we need not, but that was just privately said, and Tdonot 
know how far that would carry us if we went to anothet 
district, unless we had permission from the Secretary ° 
State for War. I think in a Volunteer force unnecessit 
uniform should not be demanded and I think the simp" 
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the uniform the better, where it is serviceable. When we 
are actually at work the men throw off their jackets and are 


all in their shirt sleeves. 


9444, I think you will be able to achieve that object 
even without the assistance of the Royal Commission ?— 
With this commission I hope the little feeling of unrest 
and distrust will cease, because we never feel quite sure 
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what is to be required of us next, and that is a little against 


us just now. A 
empted under paragraph 6, section 3, of the special Army 


Order of 22 April, 1902, from attending camp, and to point !1 Nox 


out that my corps is nearly as badly situated as Orkney. 
and to ask that we may have the same privilege. At the 
same time, I would undertake to have an annual camp or 
camps at which as many men 4s possible should attend. 


Colonel H. R. Macrax, V.D., called ; and Examined. 


9445. (Chairman.) You command the Queen’s Rifle 


Volunteer Brigade ?—Yes. 

9446. The headquarters being in Edinburgh ?—Yes. 

9447. That is a very large force with an establishment 
of 3,250, the present total of all ranks being 2,567 ?— 
Yes, we had 3,283 in 1900, but it has fallen off this year. 

9448. To what do you attribute the decline ?—To many 
causes, but I think mainly the Regulations—the compulsory 
camp. 

9449. It is found too onerous ?—It is too onerous ; the 
class of man who composes the Queen’s Brigade cannot 
do it for reasons I will be glad to give if you wish. 

9450. Do you think that, putting aside the question of 
whether it is impossible or not under present conditions to 
fulfil the requirements with a view to making the force 
efficient, any step in that direction is desirable and wise ?— 
Yes, I think it would be very desirable not to have com- 
pulsory camps—or at least to modify them very much. 


9451. You tell us that, with a view to what is possible 
for the men under present circumstances, you consider 
the conditions too onerous ?—That is so. 

9452. But from the point of view of what is desirable 
to make the Volunteers a fully efficient force for the de- 
fence of the country, are you prepared to say that it is not 
necessary to have recourse to some greater stringency 
than has existed in the past ?—I think that the first 
point is to get the best claas of intelligent men, and the 
next is to make them first class rifle shots, and both of 
these points are not helped by camps. I value camps 
very much, but the first point is to get good men and have 
them thoroughly trained in rifle shooting. 

9453. But being good men they will have to fight also 
against very good men, who will have had the training 
necessary to make them efficient ritle shots and who also 
will have had a very continuous training in the other 
branches of military efficiency ?—Yes. 

9454. That being the case, do you think we are wise as 
a country to trust to a Volunteer force which does not 4 
devote more time to training than at present ?—I think 
the class of highly intelligent men that form the best of our 
Volunteer force learn their work with great ease and 
rapidity ; they have many means of learning tactics; in 
Edinburgh the country is very suitable all round, and my 
men are all trained in tactical practices of all kinds in the 
country round about, quite independently of the camps, 
and much as J value camps, I do not consider them in any 
respect indispensable. It is very desirable to have them, 
and if we can get a certain large proportion of the regiments 
to go into camp from time to time as they have done in the 
past, even 50 per cent. who did not go to camp but were 
trained in other ways would very soon learn the extra 
camp duties from their comrades if they were put under 
canvas. 

9455. You regard camps as important from the point 
of breaking the man’s mind to the general feeling 


of vie 
of discipline, do you not ?—Certainly. 

9456. And you would say that is a very important part 
of military training ?—Yes. I have always supported 
camps ; I went to the first camp that was held of the 
Scottish Volunteers in Scotland in 1878, I have attended 
almost regularly ever since, and done everything to get my 
men to go, but I would not lose good men by insisting on 
their going if they found the time was a difficulty. 

9457. Would you not admit that when you have got a 
good man if he is to be a good soldier he must go through 
a certain amount of training, and if it be found that the 
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training, however good the man may be and however 
zealous, he will not attain to that efficiency which would 
enable him to meet on equal terms the highly traincd 
force of an invading army ? Is not that a fair way of 
stating it ?—Yes; it is of course a question for military 
experts, my superiors, to say whether a man can be trained 
to that extent without thecamp. My own feeling strongly 
is that they can be made perfectly good sofdiers without 
it, and I think the men who went to the recent war, none 
of whom had been under the new Regulations, are an 
evidence in support of that, I have heard nothing but 
satisfactory accounts of them. 
. 

9458. You cannot say what is a perfectly trained soldier 
unless you know the training which the soldier who has to 
fight against him has obtained ?—Yes. 

9459. Therefore in view of the training, which we may 
take it for granted the invading soldier will have had, does 
not that point to a much greater necessity for training 
of our men than under the present conditions it is 
possible to give them ? It has crossed your mind probably 
before, and do you not feel that to be a serious question ?— 
Yes, I have often thought of it, but I still think that highly 
intelligent men accustomed to use their brains, who 
are thoroughly well trained to rifle shooting and get a fair 
amount of training in tactics and working in general 
country, would be quite efficient soldiers. 

9460. Is your opinion of the mental condition of the 
invading force a very low one or not ?—I think we should 
be at least as good; I do not think any soldiers could be 
better than our middle class men. 


9461. I am sorry to push the point, but I confess it is 
one with regard to which many officers come before us in 
giving evidence and say that they feel safe as to the men 
under them ; it is our business to sift all that sort of evi- 
dence very carefully, and I should like to hear you more 
definitely on the point why it is is that you think, with 
the training now able to be given, and which you consider 
at the present time is even excessive from the point of 
view of what the men can do, the force would be sufficient 
to meet a very highly trained foreign invading army with 
two years’ consecutive drill. You admit that the camp is 
very important for bringing about discipline, and you 
would say that without discipline the Army would not be 
much use, but at the same time you say the camp is a 
difticulty, and may impede the coming into the ranks of 
these intelligent men, and therefore that we should not 
insist upon the camp. All that suggests the idea to my 
mind that you are somewhat sanguine, and that you think 
a few weeks will do what other countries think requires a 
few months. I would therefore like you, commanding a 
large force as you do, to explain to us why you feel confident 
that a force with so little training as you think necessary 
would be able to meet the very best trained troops in 
Europe ?—In the first place, I have seen our men ma- 
neeuvring with Regular troops at Aldershot, and I did not 
notice any very great difference as far as any practical 
result was concerned. I think if men are intelligent 
and clever and their officers are trained, and the men 
themselves are first-class rifle shots, and are trained to 
move across country and to take up positions rapidly, 
I do not see any particular point that higher training 
would give foreign troops; no doubt they might have 
greater smartness in working together, and have more 
effect in the way of appearance on a field day, but for actual 
work I should think in modern warfare, where individual 
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intelligence counts for so much, if the men are fairly well 


H.R. Macrae, trained and get the training that I think it is quite possible 


to give them in the country districts round the cities, they 
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9462. You think the foreign Armies are over trained 1— 
I think a great deal of the training is parade, with more 
smartness in appearance than actual work. 


9463. But you would admit, would you not, that the 
present conditions of warfare require a great deal of 
combination, cohesion and elasticity which in itself sug- 
gests the idea of the necessity of working together and 
doing so very frequently ?—Yes, but could not that be 
done without the necessity of going to camp, say, on the 
Saturday afternoons and the week day evenings? We 
do that to a considerable extent. Ever since 1889 we 
have practised tactical work in Brigade in the country, 
and in the last two or three years company against com- 
pany, which is more in accordance with present ideas. 
They are constantly being trained, and I do not see any 
great difference between that training and what they 
get in camp, except that they have the advantage of 
having more experienced heads over them. 


9464. I was not so much insisting on the camp as on 
the amount of training ?—On the Saturday afternoons 
and week day evenings they can do a great deal in this 
way and get very useful training, and sometimes they go 
away as a marching column and practise in new country. 


9465. How many officers hava you got ?—I have 106 
at this moment, counting the adjutants and medical staff. 


9466. When you speak of the efficiency your corps 
showed at Aldershot and elsewhere, did the officers come 
up to that test as well as the men _—Many of them were 
very good ; they vary, of course, in a large body like that, 
but on the whole I was very well pleased with them ; they 
showed presence of mind and readiness to meet an 
emergency. 


9467. You do not think that on a question of panic or 
sudden emergency the discipline of the men might be 
interfered with by a lack of capacity on the part of the 
officers 1—No, I think as a rule they have great con- 
fidence in the officers and most of them are very clever 
young men. 


9468. In the present kind of warfare a great deal de- 
pends on the non-commissioned officers: do you feel that 
they are quite up to the point you would like them to 
reach 1—The average is very good; I think we must 
always go on improving there, and I quite realize the 
great importance of it. 


9469. And you do not only rely on the high class of 
men you get in, their intelligence and so forth, but 
you do feel that through all ranks there is a thorough 
knowledge of their duties and that sort of discipline and 
cohesion which would enable them to meet emergencies, 
panics and so forth ?—I do ; I think the discipline especi- 
ally is very good. 

9470. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) We have had put be- 
fore us in various ways two somewhat different points of 
view ; there is a certain number of people who would like 
to persuade us that in order to come out well in war you 
must have troops who have gone through a considerable 
period of consecutive training, living in barracks and 
being worked every day for six months or a year or two 
years ; and then we have had here a certain number of 
Volunteers officers who say,‘‘ We have got a plan by which 
we do not have our men in barracks, we give them lessons 
from time to time at the headquarters in their spare time 
in the evenings and on Saturday afternoons and we get 
them now and again as larger bodies into camp;” and 
those who think that the two years barrack system is 
necessary are rather surprised to hear some of the Volun- 
teer officers saying that they would be quite ready with 
their men to face men trained on the other system. This 
is a very crucial point for us, and I want to put one or two 
rather home questions about that. With this little reserve 
and modification (I shall ask you again to come back 
afterwards) I am going to ask you what you can do with 
your corps now, and then I am going to come back and 
say ‘“‘ Well, but supposing you could a little modify the 
conditions even if you are not quite satisfied now, do you 
think with a little freer conditions you could attain to the 
standard which I am going to discuss?’’ Now suppose 
when you go back to Edinburgh a few days hence you 
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read in a paper when you got to Edinburgh that some 
foreign power had sent an ultimatum and you imme. 
diately afterwards saw in the paper a note that a Royal 
Proclamation had been issued and the Volunteers were 
called out and nobody knew how soon you might be 
fighting an enemy; do you consider you are fairly ready for 
that ?—Yes. 


9471. You know what you would do ; you have thought 
about that ?—Frequently. 


9472. And you know what you would do 1—Yes, 
9473. Do you think your men can shoot well enough 
for that job ?—I think we are the best shooting regiment 


in the country ; we have taken almost all the principal 
prizes the last few yeurs at Bisley. 


9474. The question then would not be whether yu 
could shoot as well as another Volunteer battalion sume. 


where else, but let us suppose you find yourself and one 
of your battalions opposite a battalion of a first-class 
Prussian regiment, do you think you would be able to 
shoot against them ?—Yes, I think so. 


9475. Do you know what practice they do ?—I do not 
of course know very well, but I think they would shoot 
very well if they shot better than we do. 


9476. You do not know how many rounds they fire in 
a year ?—No. 


9477. I am rather surprised at that. I should hare 
thought that with this before your mind you people in 
Edinburgh (because we rather look to you for an intel- 
lectual lead) would have totted up how many rounds 
those Prussian fellows have fired, and seen whether you 
thought your practice was as good as theirs. That is 
much more important, you see, from the war point of 
view, than whether you can shoot as well as Colon 
Satterthwaite’s battalion in Kent. Now you are fairly 
satisfied with the shooting ?—Oh no, I am always wanting 
them to do better; I am never satisfied. 


9478. But from the point of view of this war you ar 
going to have next week you will do, you think !—Yes, 
but I would always like to have them better. 

9479. Have you ranges enough ?—We have very good 
ranges; we have a range at Hunter's Bog, and a very 
fine range at Malleny, eight miles out. 


9480. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) How many 
targets are there on that range ?—Thirty-four on the 
Malleny range, and about twenty something on the other: 
but I will give the exact details later on. The Malleay 
range is a very fine range, and the regular troops used it 
all through the war. 

9481. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) There are about fifty 
targets on the two together ?—It is over fifty. 


9482. About the officers—you have already expressed 
your confidence in your officers, and I want now to bring 
out a little in detail. Your officers are keen students !- 
Yes, on the average—many of them are. 

9483. They read books on tactics ?—Yes. 

9484, And pass examinations ?—Yes. 


9485. And then you go and do tactical problems on tht 
ground ?—Yes, and the war game too. 


9486. Do you not think that a very great deal, in cat 
of a war, depends on the way in which your officers at? 
able to give their orders ?—Oh yes, certainly. 

9487. Would you agree with me in distinguishing 
between an officer's knowledge and his power !—Yes: 
you mean how he could carry his knowledge into pra 
tical effect ? 

9488. That kind of tact and judgment and persons! 
effect which gives the men confidence in him, and enables 
him to communicate the confidence to them, that is whst 
I call power ?—Yes. 

9489. You think your officers satisfy you in that 
respect ? I assume they satisfy you as students, 8 
seekers after knowledge in the matter of tactics; but 40 
they satisfy you with regard to their power 98 regards 
control over the men ?—I think that they satisfy me 0 
the average, but I am always striving for a higher ideal. 

9490. Then I will put it in another way. You think 
the Volunteer system does from time to time—not perhaps 
in every case, but in a number of cases—produce officers 
of a type that satisfies you ?—Certainly. 
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9491. Some do not attain to that type and others do 1— 


Yes, 
" 9492, Besides that power of magnetising the men, the 


faculty of being able to lead the men, there are certain 
officers of whom you know that that man’s men will 
follow him, and that he will not lose his head ; those are 
vital things, are they not ?—Yes. 

9493. Are there others of whom you would think they 
might lose their heads, and perhaps at a crisis their men 
would not follow them, and these are not satisfactory to 
you ?—That is so. 

9494. Supposing your officer has read his book on 
tactics and passed his examinations, do you not think 
that to be a tactician, to be able to control and lead his 
men in a battle, witb bullets flying about and people falling, 
that knowledge wants to have sunk very deeply into him, 
and to be very well digested; and do you not think he 
ought to have thought out beforehand a good many of the 
problems he will have to solve in a battle, and to have 
thought them out so that he knows as well what change 
would come from a movement of the enemy, as he knows 
the change of half a crown ?—No doubt that is the ideal. 


9495. Do you think the Volunteer system every now 
and then produces an officer who corresponds to that ?— 
As far as one is able to judge, without practically trying 
beyond what was found in the war, I think we do produco 
such officers. 

9496. You have seen Line officers occasionally at work 
with their men ?—Oh yes. 

9497. Do you think that occasionally possibly there 
may be a Line officer who does not quite come up to the 
standard ?—Certainly. 

9498. Therefore it is possible, you think, with a Volun- 
teer system, ?—I think it is possible; I think their average 
is high. 

9499. If that can be done with the Volunteer system, 
it seems to me it is a pity not to cultivate that system. 
Now I want to put this question to you: do you think 
you could get more in these directions I am talking about, 
that is, in the direction of being really ready for war—I 
do not care twopence about parade things, and things 
you will not have to do in war, but what you want in the 
war you are going to have—I do not care about an ima- 
ginary war, the war you will not fight—the war you are 
getting ready for is a war for fighting first-class troops in 
our own country somewhere. With a view to getting 
ready for that, I gather that you consider that you are a 
little hampered sometimes by regulations from the War 
Oftice 1—In some matters. 

9500. Do you attribute that to a certain want of touch 
on the part of those who make those regulations with the 
conditions under which you do your work, and with the 
spirit in which the Volunteer system has to be managed ? 
—I think it is extremely difficult for an officer in the 
Regular Army to understand the conditions and the limita- 
tions and motives which govern a Volunteer force ; some 
do master it, but it is very difficult for them. 

9501. And still more for an officer sitting at a desk who 
never secs a Volunteer at all ?—I should imagine so. 

9502. I suppose that you would expect a great im- 
provement in that respect ; you would expect regulations 
to be more in touch with your real necessities and your 
actual conditions since the appointment of an advisory 
board of Volunteer officers ?—Certainly. 

9503. Have you as yet seen traces of that good result 
on the system, or are you just waiting for it? Of course 
it is a new thing ?—We are waiting for it. 

9504. You have not yet seen it, but you are hoping for 
it ?—Certainly. I may say that my opinion with regard 
to officers is only given as a Volunteer officer; I am not 
an officer who has really served in the field and who would 
be much better able to say what their value was. 

9505. I think I may say that what we are very anxious 
to have is your opinion as a Volunteer officer, because we 
assume that as a Volunteer officer with great experience 
you have thought long and seriously about this position 
of the Volunteer officer, and it is as a Volunteer ofticer 
we are asking you to give us your opinion, and we value 
it very much. 
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of shooting go all the way through the ranks 1—No. 


9507. How far does it go through the ranks ’—We have 
such a large number of recruits joining constantly that it 
is impossible to judge, but there must be a great number 


behind. 

9508. You have ample range accommodation, you say ? 
—Excellent range accommodation; I do not think any 
regiment in Scotland has better. 

9509. Do you use that entirely for your own brigade, 
or do other Volunteers use it too ?—No other Volunteers 
use the Malleny range but the regular army use it regularly. 


9510. They use it during the week when you are not 
using it ?—Yes. 

9511. I understand it is your private range ?—Yes. 

9512. And by arrangement with the regulars you allow 
them to use it on certain days ?—Yes, they can get it very 
freely, because we use it so little on week days. 

9513. You have ample range accommodation as a matter 
of fact, but I notice you did not carry out the new course 
this year ?—No. 

9514. Can you tell me why ?—It makes too great 
d:mands upon the men’s time. I think it is hardly 
possible for a regiment of the size of ours to undertake it, 
as the attendances required to do it are too numerous and 
it is not a course suitable for Volunteers, 

9515. To take those two points separately, will you 
explain why you think it is too much time ?—The number 
of rounds is so much larger. 

9516. For how many days in a year can you get your 
men for musketry?—The musketry attendances are 
much more difficult than attendances for drill, b cause 
they necessitate attending when there is a good light, anJ 
that almost restricts you to Saturday afternoons and the 
evenings for a short time in summer ; it is, therefore, very 
difficult to get men to attend on many musketry occasions, 
The new course would take at least double the number 
of days required for the old. 

9517. Supposing it is considered necessary by this 
Commission and the Government that the Volunteers 
should fire more, how do you propose to get over it ? 
—We will do our best. 

9518. Would a money payment to the men do it ‘— 
No, it is not a matter of money, but something might 
be done by offering a moderate extra grant to men to 
go through a further course; I think you would geta 
certain additional number of men in that way. 

9519. Now on the other point, why is the new course 
as suggested by the authorities not suitable ?—I think 
that the rapid firing and snap shooting is not suitable for 
recruits in the first year. I think it spoils them; they 
must first be thoroughly trained at a stationary target 
before being allowed to practise any sort of rapid firing. 
The trained man’s course is not very convenient; very 
few ranges are equally convenient for 150 and 300 yards ; 
at most of them it is impossible to use such ranges and at 
the same time for men to fire at 500 and 200. Most 
ranges are laid at 200, 500, and 600. On my own range 
the 150 is down at the bottom of the Hunter’s Bog and 
you have almost to fire right up. That is, of course, ex- 


ceptional. Generally the course is too long, it takes too 


much time. 

9520. On your range, are a large number of targets 
thrown out of use when ranges are being used next to one 
another—that is to say, supposing men are tiring on one 
target at 200 and the next target or block of targets 
at 300 ?—Yes, that would not be convenient ; we could 
use the 200 and the 5UU quite well, but not the 200 and the 
300. 
9521. Your regiment, I believe, some years ago tried a 
new system of drill invented by your late Colonel ?—Yes, 

9522. Do you use that now ?—Oh, no. 

9523. It was tried as an experiment ?—Yes, and we 


thought it was very successful. 
9524. Why was it given up, then ?—We were bound to 
do what we were told in the Red-Book. 
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9525. Then I imagine somebody else thought it was 
not suitable ?—No doubt the best anthorities thought so. 


9526. Have you got cyclists in your regiment ?—Yes, 
a strong company and very good men. 


9527. Do you find they are going down in numbe-s ?— 
They have fallen a little since the compulsory camps came 
out, but Iam working them up again. 


9528. Are they drawn from the same class of men as the 
others or are they from a better class ?—They are on the 
whole from the highest average. 


9529. Your cyclists’ special grant originally was £2, and 
that has been reduced to £1 ?—Yes. 


9530. Has that been any particular inconvenience to 
you ?—We should like the £2 very much ? 


9531. Why ?—Because there is great injury to the 
men’s own private cycles when they use them at camps 
and special exercises. Nothing spoils a cycle so much. 


9532. And you think £2 is the minimum grant you 
should have to make your cycle company efficient ?— 
Yes. 

9533. Do you insure your men’s cycles !—No. 


9534. With regard to the medical inspection of your 
recruits, I see. you have plenty of medical officers. Do you 
examine your recruits medically on the lines that are laid 
down on the attestation paper, or do you take any further 
steps to ensure that they shall be thoroughly medically fit ? 
—They are examined just on the regulation lines ; we insist 
on an inch more in height. 


9535. But, for instance, you do not examine their feet ? 
—No, I do not think so. The doctors just act on the 
ordinary instructions. 


9536. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) I find it a little difficult, no 
doubt it is my own fault, to grasp on what you base 
this strong feeling of confidence that men with the 
comparatively limited training that Volunteers have can 
be the equal of foreign troops who go through a much 
more arduous and much longer and in every way more 
strenuous course of training. Is it simply on the quality 
of the material ’—Largely the quality of the material, and 
I think our countrymen have a natural aptitude for 
shooting and fighting generally. 


9537. But do you not think the individuals of every 
nation think that? I fancy that the French or the Germans 
would tell you that they had a very strong natural apti- 
tude for fighting, too. Is not that rather a dangerous 
belief—I mean to rest a system upon ?—Yes, it seems 
to me that what you want in a soldier—what tells—are 
discipline, shooting, and a certain tactical training, and 
that the fine manceuvring and finish of drill make very 
little difference in actual warfare ; but you want an intel- 
ligent man who is thoroughly well disciplined, who has had 
sufficient training to enable his officer to bring him into 
any position quickly and smartly, and who has confidence 
in his officers and his comrades. 

9538. But the thing presents itself to me in this way— 
that foreign nations make very very great sacrifices in 
order to perfect as they believe their military training 
and their military system ; a nation does not submit to 
conscription, and does not send its youth for two years 
into barracks, interfering with their prospects in life with 
considerable labour and hardship, for nothing ; it does it 
because it believes that is the only way by which a certain 
amount of military efficiency can be attained. If an equal 
amount could be attained under the very much easier and 
simpler and more elastic conditions which attach to 
Volunteer service, those nations must be under delusions 
which are really little short of insanity?—Of course, the 
question is one which I am hardly able to form more than 
a Volunteer’s opinion about, but I have great confidence 
in my own men. 

9539. Do you, or do you not, attach much importance 
to that what I call unconscious feeling of discipline and 
that cohesion which comes from men being kept for some 
time under the command of their officers together as a 
body ? I am not the least suggesting that the wish of the 
Volunteers is not to be disciplined and subordinate in the 
highest degree, because I agree with you that they do; but 
there is a kind of discipline which becomes an instinct, so 
that it never occurs to a man to think or doubt whether 
what he is told to do is a wise thing or whether it is advis- 
able that he should do it or not ; the only idea that comes 
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into his mind is that it has got to be done, and under the 
stress and hardship of war, under the great difficulties and 
privations that men experience, the ordinary idea is that 
that kind of discipline keeps men together in a way that 
nothing else will. Do you attach importance to that ?—I 
quite think it is a most important point. and one as to which 
there may be a weak point in the Volunteers. As far as 
bearing privations goes, the experience we had in the South 
African War satisfied me that they were as good as any 
at that; but in the instinct of keeping together and the 
instinctive following of their leader, I should certainly 
think the regular troops were better. 


9540. That is a most enormous factor in success. | 
think the greatest military commanders have. attached 
more value perhaps to that than to anything else; it is 
not the individual courage of the man or even his individual 
willingness, but it is the work of the whole that tells 1—Do 
you not think that intelligence end the habit of thinking 
for themselves would in modern war to a certain extent 
make up for that ? 


9541. That would be of value, but the great problem 
before us all now is to combine individuality and dis. 
cipline ; one must have both. There is only one other 
question I want to ask you: You command, of course. a 
very large force something like 2,500 strong ?—2,207 this 
year; I am sorry it has fallen. 

9542. How many recruits on the average do you have 
in that number—how many men who have not completed 
their recruit’s course ?—Recruits who have not passed 
inspection ? 

9543. Yes?—I have seventy eight at this moment: 
these are men who joined too late to be put through the 
inspection last year. The number of recruits last year 
was 468, and the year before twenty less—449. 

9544. That is not a large proportion ?—In 1900, we had 
a total of 2,883, in 1901, 2,818 ; then in 1902, there came 
a falling off to 2,609, and this year 2,207. 


9545. I suppose the War excitement having died cut 
affected you !—Yes ; we must make considera.lle allov- 
ance for that, and there are other points affecting it mor 
or less. Still, lam afraid that a considerable number were 
affected by the regulations. 


9546. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Only one or two 
questions: Your ranks are tolerably full ?—We are below 
what I would like to see them at this moment; the 
officers’ ranks are quite full. 


9547. Have you ever considered what effect the ballot 
for the Militia would have upon your Volunteers in 
Edinburgh ?—It certainly would fill them’ up to the full 
extent, I should think. 

9548. You would be up to your 3,000 again !—Yes, st 
once I think. 


9549. And with a class of men that would satisfy you! 
—It is very difficult to say, but I should expect that the 
better class of man would be on the whole more anxious to 
take advantage of the Volunteer force; but I do not think 
anything compulsory would be likely to improve the class 
of men we get, because we get the man who has a natural 
turn for military work, and these are always the best. 


9550. As regards officers, you are full up ?—We are full 
up and three waiting ; I had four a week ago. 

9551. Do they take much interest in going to the schoo! ? 
—Yes, they do very well. 

9552. Do you make it a condition that all officers joit- 
ing you shall get a P. S. ?—No, but we encourage them 
in every possible way, and they do attend very well. 

9553. What would be the average length of time that 
privates remain with you? First of all, do they take 00 
for three ycars, or nominally three, but practically four '— 
Amongst themselves they make it three ; that is what used 
to be the time, but it is scarcely sufficient now. Under the 
Brigade rules they are bound to make themselves efiicient 
each year until @ sufficient sum has been placed to thiit 


credit from the Capitation Grant to defray the expenss 
of uniform, &e, 


9554. Have you many men of a considerable length of 
service ?—Yes. I have only last year's figures ready ; ¥° 
have from twenty years and upwards sixty-nine ; fifteen 
to twenty, eighty-three ; ten to fifteen, 180, and so 02 
till you get to the earlier years; last year we had of one 
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year’s men 348; .one and under two, 365; two and under 
three, 835 (much the largest number) ; between three and 
four, 183; between four and five, 126, and between five 
and six, 140. , 

9555. You have a certain number who have, shall I 
say, seen the best of their time ?—Yes, a certain number ; 
these older men are very valuable though. 

9556. In what particular respect ?—They keep up the 
discipline and good feeling of the corps; they are a great 
example and encouragement to the younger men and a 
great assistance to the officers. They are generally good 
men and giv» a sort of continuity to the corps. 

9557. Would they be capable of standing the strain of 
prolonged work in the field ?—Most of them would; it is 
difficult to say, but they all look hearty men. 

558. If they did not, the good effect which you say 
they produce would be lost, would it not ?—Well they 
would have done good in bringing men into the ranks and 
getting everything ready until they broke down. 

9559. I gathered rather from what you said when the 
Chairman was asking you some questions that you did 
not set a very high store by time in camp ?—I would not 
like to put it that way ; I think camp is very useful indeed ; 
but I would not insist on the camp if it was to deprive me 
of first-class men, if it was to lower the class of men. I 
think it would be much better to have the higher class of 
men without the camp than the inferior and younger 


men with the camp. 

9560. But then your higher class man, if he is not to go 
to camp, loses a great deal of tho field practice, or the 
nearest approach you can get to the actual conditions of 
war ?—We very rarely do field practice in camp, but we 
can do it at our own ranges very well. 

9561. I did not mean the actual firing, but the drill 
practice and formations, and so on, that you would be called 
upon for if your battalion was face to face with the enemy ? 
—In the first place I would like to say that these men do 
attend camp to a certain extent, but they cannot under- 
take to do it regularly: my men do get field practice 
work exactly the same as they get in the camp only in 
smaller bodies now, because I think it better instruction 
for them. Instead of working them in battalions in the 
country round Edinburgh I work them company against 
company, which enables the men to be taught individually 
better, and it is easier to keep count. 

9562... As regards your non-commissioned officers, are 
you satistied with them ?—I think the average is very 
good, but I am very anxious to improve it as much as 
possible; I attach much importance to it, and we have 
very good men. 

9563. If we have to meet an invading force in this country 
we want something better than averages to do it with ?— 
I mean the average is high; we have a great many very 
good men and we have a certain number of medium, and 
a certain number who are not so satisfactory ; I suppose 
that must be the case everywhere, and I am trying to 
bring them all into the highest rank, if possible. 


9564. You see what I mean is that averages will 
not do us much good when we come face to face with the 
enemy ?—Is it not more or less a question of averages in 
any regiment ? 

9565. Not to the extent in a Line regiment that it is in 
a Volunteer regiment ?—Probably not; there is a wider 
distinction between the best man and the worst man in 
a Volunteer regiment, I have no doubt. 

9566. Do you think your non-commissioned officers 
have sufficient authority to enforce discipline ?—I think 
there again all the best ones certainly have, a very largo 
proportion of them have, I would not like to say all. 


9567. Mr. Wilkinson asked you one or two questions 
with regard to the power that your officers had to inspire 
confidence and as to their being able to lead their 
men with the certainty that they would follow. I 
wanted to carry that a little further, and to ask you to 
what extent your non-commissioned officers would be 
able to work on the same lines, because you know that 
in present day warfare a great deal of leading has to be 
done. not by the officer commanding the company but 
by the subalterns and by the non-commissioned 


ofticers ?—Yes, 


91. 


9568. I rather gathered from you that you have a 

sprinkling, I will not put it stronger than that, that would 
not be very satisfactory ?—I fancy in a regiment of the 
size of ours that is almost inevitable but I think we have 
@ great many first-rate men, and nothing could be better 
than a great many of them. We have a certain number 
who are not so satisfactory, but I think the average is 
good. 
9569. Supposing you were suddenly embodied, what 
would you do with your inferior non-commissioned ofticers 
who were not up to the average ?—If a war was declared 
the first thing I would have to do would be to go over 
both the officers and non-commissioned offcers and try 
to weed out and alter and put things right ; men I thought 
not likely to do the work well, I would try to get rid of. 

9570. But if you have any men you think are not good 
enough to keep for purposes of warfare, what ia the use of 
keeping them at other times ? The object of your exist- 
ence is to repel an invader ?—Yer, but a man might be 
newly appointed and not have got up to his work, and I 
would rather put a man in his place who had been 
tried before and who had gone lack to the ranks. Some 
of these men are just learning. and we hope by ancther 
year that they will improve. 

9571. We must not leave anything to chance; 
must not go upon the lines of average and hoping for 
improvement ; we have got to be ready ?—I always kcep 
that in view. 

9572. I am not referring to your corps, and I know 
very well what an excellent corps yours is, but I put before 
you the view which I think the country would take as to 
the state of efficiency they would require the troops to be 
in who would be called upon to meet an invading force ? 
—I think our non-commissioned officers are men of high 
average; as arule they are gocd men, and with a very fair 
amount of command and training. I am anxious to ree 
them better, and J think there is a great deal of room for 
improvement in all regiments, but I think meantime they 
are very fairly efficient good men taken over all. 

9573. And you think they could enforce discipline ?— 
I think they could. 

9574. You think the men would listen to them ’— 
Certainly ; the great majority of them would do it very 
well, because they are over men who would look up to 
them in civil life, and there would be Jitile difficulty. 

9575. Are your non-commissioned offivers socially 
much better than the privates ?—Very often, and they 
are older men generally, and men who are perhaps foremen 
in business, and that sort of thing, so that they have a 
good deal of command naturally. 

9576. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Your regiment does go to 
camp ?—Yes, almost regularly ; we have hardly missed a 


we 


year since 1878. ‘ 
9577. What numbers have attended the week's camp 


generally ?—Last year we had 1,225, and the year Lefore 
1,465, 984 in 1901, and 1,483 in 1900. 

9578. At all events you get from 1,000 to 1,200 men into 
camp every year ?—Yes, more than that. 

9579. You do not maintain the organisation of your 
three battalions under these circumstances, I suppose ?— 
No. 
9580. Do you make it one large battalion or two ?— 
We supply one battalion for the field army, and the estab- 
lishment is generally about 1.0V0 strong, and that goes into 
camp for a fortnight under the brigadier. The men who 
wish to attend for one week only form another battalion 
and they go into camp for a week: this year it was at 
Stobs, but last year they were at Tyndrum. 

9581. You have one of your battalions in the field army 
who do a fortnight in camp or have done a fortnight in 
camp ?—Yes, we have done it ever since it was instituted. 

9582. Have you observed any distinct difference between 
the result of the fortnight in camp and the week in camp ¢ 
—It would be very difticult to express an opinion on that, 
because there are men taken from all the companies and 
it would be very ditticult for me to notice any great 


difference in them. 
9583. Taking the men as a body is not the battalion 


that has done a fortnight of regular drill, together with 
evolutions and so forth, distinctly a very etlicient body and 
rather better than that which has done only a week ?— 
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It is a very efficient body, but as to its being better than 
that which has done a week, that depends very much upon 
the material of which it is composed. The week’s men 
may be older and more experienced men who, perhaps, 
have done other camps before, and as a rule the camps are 
attended, I find, by the younger men—64 per cent. of my 
recruits were in camp last year and 59 per cent. of the 
recruits the year before; that means a considerable force 
of the first year and second year men, young men, so that 
one would be comparing them with older men who had 
been longer in the force and therefore in that way I do not 


think that you can say that they would have much advan- 
tage over them. 


9584. Are they the younger men who have taken the 
fortnight’s camp ?—I think on the whole decidedly 
younger, although we have a number of older men, too. 
It is easier for the younger men to get away. 


9585. But the result of a fortnight’s camp or even a 
week’s camp is that the body thus trained is a more 
cohesive body, as it were, and having practised together for 
that time they are more of a combined welded force than 
those who do not attend the camp ?—At the end of the 
week or the fortnight’s camp certainly the men look very 
much smartened up and more up to their work in every 
way. 


9586. I am unfortunately one of those who do not pay 
any attention whatever to smartness, but as a cohesive 
and fighting body do you not think that the fortnight’s 
combined drill strengthens them ?—I have no doubt it 
strengthens them, but it must be remembered that it is a 
question whether the effect of men working together for a 
week or even a fortnight is stronger than their constantly 
being together as a company during the whole year. They 
know one another in their companies, and each company 
in a measure is taken from a certain circle; for instance, 
one company will be nearly all joiners, another nearly all 
solicitors, another bankers, and I think that the cohesion 
in the company is much greater than it is in the temporary 
company at the camp. 


9587. You mean that when mobilised, when the whole 
force goes out in its normal formation, consisting of the 
same men, the whole body would be a much stronger and 
more valuable and more cohesive body than the body that 
is more or less scratch which goes into camp; that is 
what you mean ?—Yes, 


9588. Supposing the whole force were mobilised, that 
you had to come out and the enemy was coming within 
the next six months, do you think a month acting together 
and subject to training would improve the force !—Very 
much indeed ; it would just give them the finishing touch, 
1 think, and make them first rate soldiers, 


9589. Do you think two months would improve them 
further ?—I should think it would, and the more they get 
the better. 


9590. You think you could lick into them al! that was 
wanted to make them perfectly fit for fighting, in a month’s 
time ?—I think I could. They are very intelligent men 
and get on very quickly. 


9591. But still they would not have very much to learn ? 
—No, just the finishing touch. 


9592. You would have no recruits amongst them ; they 
would be sct aside, of course, and you would only take 
your men who had passed as trained men ?—Yes. 


9593. And they would not have very much to learn ; 
it would be rather practice than otherwise of those things 
they had already learnt, but you think a month’s time 
would make them according to your notion pretty perfect ? 
—Pretty perfect—yes. 


9594. You would be quite confident to take them and 
fight anybody in a month’s time ?—Yes, quite, less than 
that; I think they are fairly fit to fight now, but they 
would be much better in a month. 


9595. You think really that the cohesiveness that exists 
in your companies, the men constantly getting together 
during the weeks and on the Saturday afternoons, and the 
splendid long evenings that you have up in Edinburgh, 
creates a discipline and a cohesiveness which is quite 
satisfactory for producing an efficient fighting force ?— 
Yes. I think so. 
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9546. As against that mechanical discipline which is 
produced by keeping men together in barracks 1—Yes, | 
think so, quite. 


9597. That is generally your idea ?—That is quite my 
idea. 

9598. That there is a discipline amongst men of that 
kind which can be absolutely relied upon as compared 
with that which is manufactured by high pressure and s 
crushing mechanism ?—Yes, I quite think that. 


9599. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) With regard to 
that last question I daresay in the course of your camping 
experience you have been alongside a line battalion t— 
Yes, I have been at Aldershot, but not in the same brigade 
with them. 


9600. Have you any experience of those terribly repres- 
sive measures which Sir Ralph shadowed forth in that last 
question as being inflicted on the British Army ?—I do not 
quite follow. 


9601. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) I think you said with re- 
gard to your men serving for three years that the largest 
number you had were in their third year ?—Yes. 


9602. Have you any term of engagement when you 
enlist ?—No, it is understood that it will not be leas than 
three years, as that is the minimum time required to pay 
for uniform, &c. 


9603. Do you make any contract with them !—No 
special contract as to time, except that they must be eff- 
cient long enough to cover expenses of uniform, &« 


9604, In the event of a man not making himself efficient 
do you ever take proceedings ?—I am very much averse 
to inflicting fines or taking proceedings, but I do inflict 
fines if a man is obviously careless and has no excus 


whatever, and if he is insubordinate I have taken pro 
ceedings. 


9605. In what proportion of the cases where a mal 
does not make himself efficient do you take proceedings! 
—I have hardly ever got the length of taking proceedings; 
I had one case last year and that is the only one I remem- 
ber. They have generally paid up. 


9606. Do you know what the practice is in Edinburgh 
generally ?—I think it is much the same; I know that 
very seldom are actual proceedings taken. 


9607. You have a mounted contingent ?1—Yes seventy: 
six strong. 


9608. It was originally a smaller body than it is now !— 
The authorised strength used to be twenty-five. 


9609. What is your authorised strength now ?—105. 


9610. Have you as many as that ?—We have only 
seventy-six. In 1900 when Lord Lansdowne invited 
regiments to form mounted companies, I was told there 
was to be a grant of £4 per annum in addition to the 
grant ot 36s. und the additional equipment grant, and | 
immediately applied for permission to form four companies 
of mounted infantry as I had the men all ready. There 
was some delay in getting permission, and when I got 
permission to form three sections I enrolled sixty men: 
then a new Order came out putting a stop to mounted 
infantry companies and stating they would be disbanded, 
and although that was recalled our grant was vel 
uncertain and is still somewhat uncertain, so uncertain 
that I felt I could not afford to raise the full number. If 


the grant is to be continued I can raise up the full number 
easily. 


9611. Are you still getting your £4 1—Yes. 
9612. Till when ?—The end of the season 1903. 


9613. A section is forty is it not ?—Thirty-five is § 
section, and a company one hundred and forty. 


9614. You said you were trying to get up four com 
panies ?—I had the men all ready. 


9615. For four companies ?—No, I beg your pardon, 
four sections—one company. 


9616. If your allowances are reduced to a capitate 
grant of £1 will you be able to keep on ?—No, it wou 
be impossible. 
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9617. At any strength ?—I donot think at any strength 
unless the brigade can afford to pay the difference; we 
might go back to twenty-five again which means that we 
would pay it off the other capitation grants, but practi- 
cally it would be impossible té have a force of any strength 
because each man costs very much above that sum ; it 
costs about £10 a man and we can carry on if we can get 
the grant of £4, but we could not do it for less. 

9618. Supposing your mounted contingent was dis- 
banded are the class of men in it such as would join the 
Imperial Yeomanry as troopers ?—I have no hesitation 
in saying they will not because at one time when they were 
ordered to be disbanded Major Graham Watson called 
a meeting of hismen and sent out a circular to them which 
I hand to you, in which you will see that he put it 
in the strongest way before them saying that their only 
alternative would be to disband ur join the Imperial 
Yeomanry, and they would not doit. They would not join 
the Yeomanry because they are men of business who are 
unwilling to undertake the obligations in the Yeomanry ; 
they want to be Volunteers, and they also cannot afford 
the time to attend the training of Yeomanry. 

9619. As a matter of fact they belong to a class on 

which the Imperial Yeomanry does not draw at all ?— 
Quite. 
9620. In the event of mobilisation have you all your 
arrangements made for transport and for getting equip- 
ment ?—For transport but not for the equipment; we 
have not got the smaller articles, but we have an arrange- 
ment for transport. 

9621. Have you tried to make contracts ?—We have, 

but we found that the people would not contract in 
advance and the articles themselves are very difficult to 
keep. 
9622. They would give you the things they had and 
they would not undertake to give you the things they 
had not ?—No, they could not say what would happen in 
the time of war. 

9623. Who makes all your arrangements for camp, 
your quartermasters ?—Yes. 

9624. Are they thoroughly efficient ?—We are particu- 
larly well off in that way. 

9625. Have they had any special training ?—Not in a 
military way, but in their ordinary professional business 
they have advantages. 

9626. Financially you are in a very good position 1— 
We are in a fairly good position. 

9627. Being a large corps concentrated you can practi- 
cally work at much less expense than a smaller corps or 
one that is scattered ?—There is no doubt that our or- 
ganisation in the Queen’s Brigade is an immense economy 
and enables us to do things which a smaller battalion 
could not afford to do, and we could work with smaller 
grants and do with less much better than a single batta- 
lion regiment could. 

9628. So that your financial arrangements and your 
financial system is not a fair test of what others can do ?— 
Not quite, out of our grants we have provided these 
very fine rifle ranges and the men have two suits of uniform 
and a great many advantages that we could not have as a 
single regiment. i 

9629. How are you off for sergeant-instructors—how 
many have you?—We have five, and three sergeant-majors. 


9630. For your thirty companies ?—We have twenty- 
seven companies and two sections of Mounted Infantry. 


9631. Do you want any more ?—I would be very glad of 
another ; we used to have an extra one, making nine, but 
he was taken away from us. We would be very glad 
indeed to have one more. 

9632. Do you get on with the nine you have, or do you 
borrow from the regiment in the Castle ?—We get on 
with what we have got; we have one detached com- 
pany at Colinton which practically absorbs one of them, 
and we should be verv glad to have another as we used 


to have. 

9633. (Chairman.) Are there any points you would like 
to put before us yourself?—If I might, there are one or two 
points. With regard to the officers I would suggest that 
greater encouragement should be given to them to pass 
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in other examinations besides tactics, and that a grant 
should be given to the regiment on behalf of officers 
who pass in these other examinations, and perhaps an 
extra grant given to men who are “Q’s.” At 
present their passing brings no advantage to the regiment. 

9634. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) If you are sufficiently well off, 
what do you want money for !—It is always a diffi- 
culty ; I was going to suggest with regard to that, that 
I would like very much if the officers could be allowed, 
subject to the control of their Commanding Officer, to use 
these sums earned by tactical and similar grants 
for their own companies so as to relieve their pockets. 
I do not at all approve of giving officers anything 
approaching to payment, but it would be a great 
relief to some of them and an inducement to paes 
these examinations, if they were allowed to use tho 
small grants given them to save their pockets in giving 
prizes, and other company matters. Then I would 
suggest that attendance at school for that year might 
take the place of camp, if camp were made compul- 
sory. With regard to musketry, we are very anxious to 
have more ammunition for the men to practise with 
and we should like’150 rounds altogether. 

9635. frow many of your men would use that 7—A 
great many of them—most of them; we have arrange- 
ments for teaching the young men in the Rifle Club and in 
various ways. A great deal of trouble is taken with the 
young recruits, but the expense of the ammunition is the 
serious difficulty. Then I would suggest that officers 
might be allowed to have rifles ; it is a small point but it 
does tell a little. They are expected to lead their men and 
to instuct them in shooting, and many of them are first- 
rate shots, and it hampers them a good deal not being 
allowed to have a rifle themselves. 

9636. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Do your ofticers 
not carry ritles on parade now ?—We have not got them. 
I think buglers might be allowed to be efficient without 
passing in musketry ; nearly all my buglers, who were 
particularly good young fellows, were non-efticient 
last year through not having passed in musketry. I 
would suggest that the old course for efficiency should be 
continued, and Part III., field practice, performed, but not 
to be compulsory for efficiency. I think the present system 
of teaching to fire at certain stated distances over the 
range, whether they can hit the target at the shorter dis- 
tances or not should be abolished, and a system substi- 
tuted whereby men will not be allowed to retire from the 
short distance until they can make a certain number of 
points from the rounds allotted to that distance, even 
although the practice has to be repeated until the whole 
of the rounds allotted to the annual course has been 
expended at one distance. I do not think any advantage, 
but rather the reverse, is found in making men, after they 
have failed at the short distance, go on firing at the longer 
one. I also suggest that qualifying points in order to earn 
the capitation grant be discontinued, and all Volunteers be 
considered efficient in musketry for the purpose of the 
grant, provided they have fired the number of rounds 
allotted to the annual course. Men could be classified 
according to the distances they pass, and the standard of 
shooting of a corps determined by this classification. That 
would be something similar to what there is in the regular 
army; at present it is an absolute premium on wrong 
returns. I do not think the returns are of any real value 
under the present system, and it is a little hard on colonela— 
because a man joins you, he is drilled, he gets his uniform, 
perhaps two suits ; he is a fine big, strong-looking man and 
he does his best to pass his class and he is non-efficient at 
the end of the year, you are let in for all the expense, and 
it disheartens the men. I think also that Volunteer 
corps should be provided with range finders as a free issue 
from Government stores, and judging distances be regu- 
larly practised. I would also suggest in regard to camps 
that an allowance should be given for men attending a 
weck as well as for those attending a fortnight ; allowances 
should be given large enough to enable the men to be paid. 
The Institute of Commanding Officers has suggested 4s. a 
day for the week men, and 63. a day for the fortnight men, 
but any sum sufficient to enable us to pay the men would 
do. I could do it at 5s., but others cannot do it under 6s. 
Before the payment to the men att nding camps 
began, our men were quite willing to go to camp without 
payment; when they saw the others being paid there 
was a good deal of discontent, and the week’s camp 
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fell off thie year very seriously. { trust that the grant of 
£4 to the mounted infantry will be continued and £2 for the 
cyclists. I have also to ask that an allowance may be made 
to enable regiments to provide their men with a second 
uniform. The Queen’s Brigade have a suit of drab which 
they wear at camp and on other occasions, as well as their 
black uniform, but the camp tells very severely on the 
uniforms—they get very soon soiled, and the suit they 
knock about in camp in is hardly fit for full dress. They 
also require to have some change when they come in wet to 
their tents. I think if an allowance of 7s. 6d. per man per 
annum were made, it would enable regiments to have two 
uniforms for their men. 


9637. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Two camp uniforms ?—No, 
a camp uniform and a full dress. 


9638. I thought you said they all had two uniforms ?— 
Mine have them ; we do it but it is very difficult to do, and 
with the tendency to much shorter service, which is 
certain to come in if the camps are pressed, the men will 
not stay long enough to pay for two uniforms at the present 
rate of capitation grant. They will stay a certain 
number of years and attend camps, but the time will 
soon come when they will give it up; the married 
men cannot leave their families and they must take 
their wives and children to the country for the one 
week they have in the year. It is hardly desirable 
to force them not to do that because that would make 
the force very unpopular with the married women, the 
mothers and wives, so that it would do a great deal of 
harm to the force. Older men in business cannot get 
away, their business is too pressing, and after attending 
a certain number of years they will simply leave the 


Colonel C. T. Wauus, V.D., 


9642, (Chairman.) You command the Ist Monmouth- 
shire Royal Garrison Artillery Volunteers 1—Yes. 


9643. And I think you have had great experience in 
the Volunteer service, have you not ?—I was a Volunteer 
in India before I came here—-in the Mutiny, and I have 
been over twenty years I think in England. 


9644. What did you serve in during the Mutiny ?—As 
a Volunteer Artilleryman. 


9645. And you have had about twenty years in Eng- 
land ?—Over twenty years in England. 


9646. You have watched the force through various 
vicissitudes during that time 1—Yes, I have been through 
every grade of the service. 


9647. As you are aware at the present time it has been 
thought necessary to try and increase the efficiency of 
the force, and various regulations have been brought in 
with that object 1—Yes. 


9648. I want to ask your opinion of those regulations 
from two points of view, first to what extent you think 
something of the kind is needful in order to make the 
force sufficiently efficient to deal with invasion should it 
come and, on the other hand, to what extent those re- 
gulations hamper and impede the recruiting and the 
power of men to remain in the force. I would like you to 


* give us your views upon these points from the point of 


view that if the two things contend the one against the 
other, it of course suggests a very difficult problem which 
this Commission cannot shirk and which the country will 
do well not to shirk; will you kindly thercfore give us 
your views upon those points ?—I will try. I see that 
the first thing you ask me about is the supply and training 
of Volunteer officers: shall I take it in that way ? 


9649. J think there are so many here who will, I am 
afraid, catechise you in the course of the afternoon that I 
wanted simply your fundamental view on the main ques- 
tion, but I will take it any way you like?—My point is that 
we have not reached the training of our Volunteer forces, 
officers and men, as we should have done, and that circum- 
stance arises in this way : We ask officers to go to a school 
of instruction to earn the £20 grant which is given for uni- 
form, and those schools are situated at such distances 
from the corps to which the officers belong, and the schools 
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force. I would also suggest in regard to that, that if 
camps are considered essential, men who attended twice in 
the first four years and once perhaps in the next three, 
might be allowed to remain as efficient Volunteers with- 
out attending any further camps; it would tend to neu- 
tralize the risk I fear of men not remaining in the corps 
after the first two or three years if attendance at 
camp ia compulsory. 

9639. And you do not think that even a prolonged 
camp in the earlier portion of a man’s service is so great 
a difficulty ?—Not so great because the younger man is 
not so valuable and it is often easier for him to get away. 


9640. Supposing there was a regulation that they 
should come out for a fortnight for the first three years 
or even more in one of those years, you do not think that 
would be so great a difficulty as the difficulty which arises 
from asking the men of longer service and more settled 
in life to come out for a fortnight ?—Not nearly, but I 
think that would be a very serious thing—to insist that 
they gave one fortnight yearly for three years would be 
too much; I am afraid it would stop recruits, 


9641. Even the younger men ?—Even the younger 
men. The men do their best and as a rule are very 
willing to go to camp if they can, but family difficulties 
and difficulties in their business make it very often quite 
impossible. I am not in favour of officers or men re- 
ceiving any payment beyond the allowances I propose 
but I think they should be dealt liberally with in cams 
and induced to attend as much as possible and with as 
little compulsion as possible. The circumstances of the 
Volunteer vary so very widely that hard and fast rules 
are very much to be avoided. 


called ; and Examined. 


are held in such months of the year, that it is impossible 
for the officers to attend those schools. The period when 
the schools should be held should be the holiday months of 
a year, such a8 July, August and September, when nearly 
every young man gets a holiday of a fortnight or so. The 
duration of the school period of one month is almost a 
barrier against all young men at any rate. Then, as to 
the question of expense, a subaltern attends the school and 
he gets his railway fare and he gets his pay, but he cannot 
go to a school and return if he stays a month without a 
further expenditure of between £20 and £25, and the class 
of young man whom we desire to have as a Volunteer of- 
ficer after he has studied and has been placed into some 
position in life, is generally drawing a very small salary,and 
he cannot afford it. My opinion is that the schools should 
be situated in a central position at some depét adjacent to 
where the corps are situated ; for instance, if you take 
Newport, a school could be formed for infantry or artillery 
at Cardiff, where there is a large depdt, or at Bristol, which 
would enable an officer then to go without very great ex- 
pense to himself. I think I wrote your Grace with refer 
ence to the financial responsibilities of officers and the 
necessities of becoming sureties and signing a bond when 
they became members of the Finance Committee being 4 
great obstacle to young men joining, especially to martied 
men and men who are holding positions in large collieries 
or anything of that kind, or any position of trust, to whom 
it would mean immediate dismissal if they signed the bond., 
Then, as to the training, all our young men are most anxious 
to work ; I have young men who would turn out as often 
as I asked them to turn out, but every time we ask them 
to do so it means taking our men out for four or five hours, 
and refreshments have to be found for the men. Well. 
there is no fund from which this refreshment can be found. 
and I think that in the training of officers and men some 
scheme should be carried out which would enable us to 
have a refreshment fee, the number of men present to be 
signed for by the adjutant, which would enable us to take 
our men out oftener and the men would turn out. In our 
case, when we take our men out for four or five hours we just 
pay it out of our own pockets, but I think the day is 
when we can ask our Volunteer officers to find money 
they have done in the past. My great point with referent? 
to the Volunteer force, if we really wish to make it a fore 
that will be of advantage to the country. is that we shew! 
do away with capitation grants altogether ; all drill halls 
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should be the property of the nation; the supply of uni- 
-forms should be given from the Clothing Department, a 
third of a battalion, or a third of a brigade division of ar- 
tillery to be clothed every year. You would find then, sir, 
if we had no financial responsibility of that kind, that our 
men would be better clothed and better fit for work. If 
we had at the present time an immediate call, although our 
transport, so far as the horses and carts and all are con- 
cerned, would be all right, the great demand which would 
fall upon the centres for the equipment of the corps, I am 
afraid, would mean perhaps delay. My. great idea, and 
has been my idea for the last fifteen years, is that the drill 
halls should be the property of the nation and ranges 
should be found conveniently situated for every corps, and 
also be provided by Government, because recently in our 
town a certain section of the townspeople got hold of a 
rifls range, a very good range, which was passed by 
Government officers, but Mr. D. A. Thomas, the Member 
of Parliament, objected to this range. The owner died, 
and Mr. Thomas bought it, and put a stop to the carrying 
out of practice on the range, and the result is that we have 
got a deficit now of something like £600 or £700. Without 
ranges I am afraid, sir, we shall never teach our men; the 
mere going to camp and shooting there or going to the little 
mountain ranges which we have now in existence in Mon- 
mouthshire, will never teach our men what they all need 
in the way of locating objects at a distance. 

9650. Did you not in 1900 take three batteries to Alder- 
shot ?—Yes. 

9651. And they were there from the 2nd April to the 
30th June ?—Yes, but I offered before I went there my 
whole brigade for service in England, abroad, or for Africa. 
There were only two men absent of my whole strength 
during that three months. 

-9652. And from there you proceeded to Salisbury Plain, 
where you fired your annual practice as field batteries ?— 
Yes, we went to Bulford camp for Salisbury Plain for our 
practice. 

9653. And during the whole of that time two men only 
were absent ?—Yes. 

9654. What force had you ?—484 men. 

9655. Was the effect of the training your men went 
through at that time very marked upon them ?—Yes, my 
men had never known what gun practice meant until they 
went to Salisbury Plain. 

9656. As regards the training and discipline, having 
them in hand so long, what is your opinion ?—I had one 
prisoner brought before me during the three months, 

9657. I rather meant taking them from the beginning of 
that time till the end ; did the fact of having them in hand 
for a consecutive period have any beneficial effect upon 
their general discipline and training 1—Yes, I had reports 
from the General down to the Chief Staff Officer at Alder- 
shot saying that they never had such a body of men for 
discipline and good conduct in Aldershot. 

9658. Some of that was probably due to the excellent 

condition in which they arrived at Aldershot. What I 
want to know is whether their stay at Aldershot benefited 
thera or deteriorated them ?—It did not influence their 
discipline the one way or the other, because in the case of 
the one prisoner who came before me for misconduct shortly 
after he landed there I had his uniform taken off him and 
he was sent right away, and the consequence was that he 
had to leave the village he returned to immediately after- 
wards, it was such a disgrace. 
* 9659. The personality of the officers has a great deal 
to do with the men ?—I may say, sir, that the reason why 
T am never deficient of men is that all my officers consider 
that a man when he belongs to the corps has to be looked 
after, and his family when he is out of employment or 
in sickness during the whole year, so that I always have 
plenty of men. We consider them a part and parcel of 
ourselves. 

9660. (Lord Grenfell.) That involves financial obliga- 
tions on the part of the officer, docs it not ?—I happen 
to be well situated in that way. I have officers who are 
large employers of labour, and in that way I can always 
tind them a situation or see to them myself. 

9661. (Chatrman.) Would you find it very difficult to 
do that again, especially now that the war fever has 
abated, to get out that large force for three months ?— 
No, 1 could get them out to-morrow. 


9662.. For three months ?—Yes. I mean they would 
follow me if I asked them to do so. 

9663. And the employers of labour would not be in 
your way ?—When I offered to go before, I went home, 
and there were several men who said they could not leave 
their employment, and would I ask their employers, and 
I said, ‘‘ No, you can resign,” and when I went to Alder- 
shot I had seventy men above my strength, and I believe 
that if I asked them, if any necessity arose—I do not 
mean at once, but if any necessity arose—I honestly 
believe I could go out full strength again anywhere. 


9664. What was the system of payment which enabled 
that to take place ?—They received nothing but their 
pay, but I arranged that their wives should have a separ- 
tion allowance while they were away. 

9665. They were not embodied like a Militia battalion ? 
—No. Fs 
9666. Who paid their wives ?—I got four or five friends 
to stump up about £2,000; one friend stepped forward 
and said, “I will pay the cottage rent of every woman 
belonging to one battery,” which cost him over £400. 

9667. Did you give your men a special camp allowance ? 
—No, only the separation allowance for the women and 


children. i 

9668. What did they get while they were in camp ?— 
The same as an Artillery man, the same pay for every 
rank, man and officer. 

9669. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Had you to pay any con- 
siderable sum for camp expenses ?—No, I was in barracks 
gt Aldershot, and of course we received the field allow- 
ances while we were at Bulford camp. 

9670. You said you would like to have a school at 
Bristol or Cardiff. Is that to allow your officers to travel 
backwards and forwards every day !—No, I thought 
that if an officer felt that he was handy it would be an 
advantage, and also if any special circumstance led to 
any question arising from the offices in which he was 
concerned they could get at him. 

9671. That is the reason you prefer it nearer instead 
of being at Woolwich ?—That is so, and of course for a 
fortnight instead of a month—that the schools should be 
in two periods of a fortnight each instead of a month. 


9672. You are armed with the 16-pounder ?—We have 
received six 15-pounders within the last six weeks. 

9673. Are you going to get other guns 1—Yes. 

9674. Are you drilling a battery and a half with this 
16-pounder, and a battery and a half with 15-pounders ? 
—We have got no equipment yet, such as harness, etc. 


9675. There are regulations that have recently been 
issued, taking away the carbines and making us do foot 
drill, and the idea seems rather to be that the Volunteer 
Position Artillery who are armed with 16-pounders are 
to be converted into Garrison Artillery, or rather that we 
are not to be Field Artillery any more ?—No, but that has 
been withdrawn. If you will remember, an order came 
out that we were to do the Infantry drill, and that our old 
work was to cease; but that is countermanded. ¥ 

9676. The order giving the new, and what was con- 
sidered the very unsuitable fire drill has been withdrawn, 
but I did not know that the Infantry drill had been with- 


drawn.—Yes. 

9677. It would be unpopular with your corps if they 
thought they were not to be Field Artillery any more ?— 
Yes, we have worked Field Artillery ever since we wera 
formed in 1890. 

9678. Do you think your three batteries would be able 
to take the ficld at once and compete with a first class 
foreign enemy ?—Yes, if we had the opportunities for 
training which I suggest, the parades to be as often as 
we clect—perbaps once a week. 

9679. That is a question of allowances !— Yes, 

9680, Your £100 allowance does not admit ut that ?— 
No, it admits of nothing, because mercly taking care of 
our guns and harness entails an expenditure of something 
like £1 a week. 

9681. Do you do your six mounted drills in addition 
to camp ?—Yes, we do riding drills and others as often as 
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9682. How do you mect the expense of that ?—The 
capitation grant does not meet it. 

9683. We have heard how liberal they were in your 
parte when you were out at Aldershot ; do you get sub- 
scriptions for your ordinary work ?—No, sometimes I 
can get horses free of charge. 


9684. It means that it falls upon the officers ?—In a 
measure. 


9685. I take it you would have no difficulty in going 
to camp every year for a fortnight if you wanted ?—If I 
had the money ; not at 2s, 6d. a day. 


9686. You would require a horsing allowance too ?— 
Yes, and I want fodder as well for our horses. 


9687. You want an allowance to cover your hire of 
horses, and feeding, and the men ?—Yes, 4s. a day I think 
would be a fair price for every man while in camp, which 
would enable us to pay our men a sum sufficient 
for him to carry on his home while he is absent. 


9688. Would £2 per week per horse in camp cover 
everything ?—Yes, £2 to 2 guineas. 
9689. Your drivers are mounted ?—Yes. 


9690. How do you train them ?—We select our men ; 
we get men who are grooms, or men who have been ac- 
oustomed to horses always. 


9691. Then you have not to teach them riding ?—No, 
they can ride, and we have only to teach them the drill, 
and that we do in skeleton. 


9692. So that you do not find your grant of £100 equal 
to the ordinary expenditure for your drilling at home-; 
if you had to pay for your riding school it would be still 
less equal ?—Yes, it would not cover it at all. 


9693. Have you any contract for your horses in the case 
of mobilisation ?— Yes. 


9694. So that you could rely upon getting them ?— 
Yes. 

9695. Have you to pay for that ?—No the fact is of 
course that, as you know, in my district the Commanding 
Officer of the regimental district at Brecon is responsible 
for producing my horses, but when the question came up I 
wrote and told him that as I knew locally the best men 
from whom to get horses, would he allow me to contract 
with them, and he gave me permission. 


9696. At Aldershot did you drill with the regulars ?— 
1 turned out of course on the Queen’s birthday and to 
the big parade. 

9697. But as a rule ?—No. 

9698. Is there any regular battery in your neighbour- 
hood ?—We have a depot for field artillery and depit of 
the fourth mountain battery, but the latter has been 
removed and we are to have a siege battery. 


9699. You have seen a regular battery manceuvring ? 
—Yes. 


9700. How would you compare your own men with 
them ?—They are not on a par with them at all. 


9701. You think they are much better ?—We are not so 
good, of course. 


9702. I mean you think the regulars are much better ? 
—Decidedly. In three weeks also I think my men would 
drill as well, but not shoot as well, until they got a little 
practice, from the mere fact that we have not got the 
manceuvring powers at our regimental camps, that is to 
say, coming into action against the enemy and so on. 


9703, Have you not got ground for it ?—I have got 
ground for battery movements but I have got no money 
to get my three batteries together. I could get ground 
from Lord Tredegar; I have only to ask him for fields 
large enough for divisional parades, but I have not the 
money to get my three batteries together; they are 
situated one at headquarters, one 7} miles away and the 
third 9 miles away. 


9704. I suppose you consider that one of the great 
advantages of taking your batteries to camp is entirely 
lost if you have not horses I would not go without 
horses. 


9705. And you get no allowance for that ?—No, I would 
rather stay at home. 
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9706. Have you at your own headquarters wh 
batteries are situated any ground for mane rin, va a 
—Within a mile of it. if mip 


9707, (Sir Ralph Knox.) You say 
deficiency is in skill in shooting 1—And in handling the 
brigade. I have not practice enough for handling the 


whole three batteries, which is called a brigade, except at 
our camps. 


your principal 


9708. Have you sufficient at the camps ?—The week 
is not long enough although we do it; we went through 
all our tactical movements while at camp this year. I had 
four parades a day and we came into action under cover 
in two different positions horsed as field artillery. 


9709. How do you propose to meet the difficulty as 
regards practice in order to make your men efficient ‘— 
I sent a scheme up some time ago suggesting that at some 
given centre there should be guns and horses at some 
camp, either Bulford Camp or somewhere of that kind, 
and that artillery should be sent there and take over guns, 
trained horses and all equipment, so that they could set to 
work at once. 


9710. What period do you think your men should attend 
such a camp ?—I think a fortnight; if we were ready 
for work the morning after our arrival a fortnight would 
put us in a fairly efficient state. 


9711. That is to say you would provide the personnd 
for the battery and you would like to have the equipment 
and horses handed over to you at Bulford Camp ?—Yes, 
and that would save the nation a great deal of money; 
supposing I had to go to Bulford Camp from our place 
and take horses, guns and everything else, the cost of 
taking those horscs and the equipment and everything ele 
would be very heavy, whereas if every brigade of artillery 
could go simply by themselves and find the whole equip- 
ment of horses and guns ready for them, they would tumble 
to the work at once and it would be a saving to the country 
as well as better instruction for our men. : 


9712. You think you could train your men at your on 
headquarters and with your own local methods sufficiently 
to enable them without risk to the equipment to take it 
over at once on arrival ?—Yes. 


9713. You think there would be no risk in entrusting 
the whole equipment of a battery of Field Artillery « 
them ?—Certainly not; when I went to Aldershot I had 
six extra guns given to me with new harness and every- 
thing else, and I handed them all back when I left and 
had not a pound to pay for losses. 


9714. At what time after you got to Aldershot did you 
consider your batteries were in an efficient condition !— 
I do not want to say too much upon that because I wss 
promised horses the day after my arrival and I did not 
get them all for five weeks, 


9715. Let us say after you got the horses then?— 
Thad to break them in as well. 


9716. Then two months of your time was wasted !— 
Six weeks of my time was pretty nearly wasted. 


9717. Let us assume that you got your battery fully 
equipped and you went out with it, in what time after 
mobilisation, let us say, do you think you would be fit to 
take the field against an enemy ?—If I had to trap 
horses I think in a fortnight my men would be able to 
undertake any duty that would be asked of them. The 
difficulty is in the training of the horses. 


9718. Do you see your way to obtaining horses which 
are trained !—No, but I can always get, roughly speaking, 
half of the same horses every year. 

9719. But the other half you cannot ?—No, because 


you see, supposing a horse goes lame the man sells it and 
gives me a green one next year. 


9720. At all events there is a difficulty about horsing !~ 
Not in finding horses but in finding trained horses. 

9721. Supposing you found the horses, how long wouldit 
take you to train them !—They would take say three or 
four months in the regular army, but I have to train them 
in two or three days and turn out on parade. 

9722. But they would not be efficient !—No, but I 
think we should manage them easily in a fortnight. 
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* 9723. Do you think you would be ready to fight in a 
fortnight ? Supposing you were mobilised how soon, 
having the difficulty of horses to meet and everything, 
do you think your battery would be ready to fight?—It 
depends very much upon whether I am to maneuvre as 
a field artillery brigade, or whether I am simply to take up 
positions and hold them. If the latter were the case I 
could hold the position the next day, because my men are 
at drill nine months in the year. 

9724, The next day you could meet that emergency, 
but how long would it take you to do what is expected 
of a field artillery battery ?—I could do route marching 
the very day I started and move the battery about. 

9725. Take up a position and siege a kopje ?—I do not 
know about a high mountain, but I could take up positions, 
because every timé we go into camp, every year one battery 
has to march, if we go to Portskewett, twenty-four and a 
half miles, in the day, another has to do nineteen and a 
half, and another twelve and a half, and at our last camp 
we arrived within five minutes of my allotted time for their 
arrival. 

9726. You say that as regards discipline, that is to say 
steadiness and the absence of bad conduct, your men were 
as good on arriving at Aldershot as they were at any time 
afterwards ?—Yes. 

9727. They were not improved in discipline by the time 
they were in Aldershot ?—No, 

9728. You said you were a Volunteer in the Indian 
Mutiny t—Yes. 

9729. Did you see service 1—No, I did not get into 
action; I was a sergeant and our batteries were sent out 
to take the place of the regular artillery at Dum Dum and 
other places when they went away. 

9730. Did you find that the absence of continuous 
training on the part of the men beforehand, from only 
having undergone the Volunteer training, rendered them 
not up to the mark ?—Do you mean here ? 

9731. Out in India I meant; you worked with Volun- 
teers there: what sort of a corps was it ?—It was pretty 
well praised because the Lahore Light Horse was only in 
existence four weeks before it went to the front and won 
that splendid victory at Berhampur. That was four 
weeks after it was enrolled under Colonel Richardson. 

9732. (Lord Grenfell.) You are practically up to strength? 

—Yes. 
9733. And the Yeomanry has not damaged you in any 
way ?—It has damaged us in this way, that the brothers 
and relatives of our men have joined the Yeomanry and 
they get this pay and our men will not go into camp now 
without pay. We must pay them; we had to pay them 
last year and the year before. 

9734. For a short period even ?—Yes, for a week. 
Some of my men, for instance, who are artisans lose their 
pay immediately they stop work, and if they have a wife 
and four or five children at home I am bound to give them 
2s. 6d. a day to pay their rent and keep their children. 


9735. Where does that money come from — private 
subscription ?—I do not know; we managed to raise the 
money amongst ourselves—the battery commanders. 

9736. It does not come from Government ?—It is 
not enough to pay; of course the half crown helped us a 


little. 

9737. With the 2s. 6d. would the men serve double the 
time, say?—I think if I paid my men properly they would 
go out for a fortnight—in fact I have offered to have the 
brigade converted on Yeomanry lines now; I have asked 


that it may be. 

9738. Did not Lord Tredegar lend you horses ?—No ; 
the other battery ia at Wright Butler and Company's and 
Baldwin’s tin plate works and we can always manage 
things there. 

9739. When you went to Aldershot camp I understand 
You took no horses with you ?—I took half the number 
of horses ; I took 120 horses with me and I was promised. 
the remaining half the next day but I did not get them for 


five weeks, 
9740. So that you had some horses to go on with 1— 
Yes, but of course 120 horses are no use with a six gun 


battery. 


91. 


9741. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Did you take your whole 


brigade division into camp at Aldershot ?—Yes, every one. C. 7. Wallis. 
9742. (Chairman.) How do you account for the fact of 11 Nov. 1903. 


your having done that and its not having been done by 
others ?—I do not know at all; I was sent for by Sir 
Evelyn Wood, and he asked me if I could go out for three 
months, and I said “ Yes”; he said, ‘ Do you want to go 
back and ask your officers,” and I said “‘ No ; I will bring 
my brigade to Aldershot for three months,” and I went 
back and I called my men together and I told them what 
T had agreed to do, and they fell in with it. 

9743. Can you suggest any special surrounding circum- 
stances, such as the generosity of friends, which would 
account for it ?—I did not ask for the money. 

9744. Was there anything in the sort of employment the 
men were engaged in which made it possible in your case 
and not in others ?—No, when a man told me he could not 
go and that be would lose anything by it I just struck him 
off the list and got another man. 

9745. But you found that horses and men could all go to 
Aldershot ?—I had only to dismiss four or five men, and 
Thad no trouble with that. 

9746. It was a remarkable fact that you were able to 
take so many ?—Some men did not want to go as it was to 
be good hard work, but every man came back and got his 
job again. 

9747. (Sir Ralph Knox.) This was during the war ?— 
Yes, 1900. 

9748. That was a very special circumstance ?—Yes. 

9749. (Chairman.) Are there any other points you would 
like to mention ?—There were one or two points. With 
reference to the officers, I think we ought to do something 
for our officers in the way of a school of instruction, and I 
think the grant of 8s. a day is not enough for our officers 
while in camp—their incidental expenses, and go on, run up, 
so that it costs the junior officers money. I think the one 
great drawback to our finding fresh officers has been the 
fact of the precedence having been given over Volunteer 
officers to Yeomanry officers ; it is most riling to a great 
many men, and they have resented it very much. A 
Volunteer officer does more work than a Militia or a 
Yeomanry officer ; he works for the whole year virtually, 
and they feel snubbed, and itisasnub. I believe that had 
more to do with the heartburning last year amongst the 
whole body of Volunteer officers than anything else, and I 
believe it had more to do with the determination of the 
Volunteer officers that they would spend no more private 
money. I contend that the Volunteer force in the past 
has been kept up by the money subscriptions of the Volun- 
teer officere themselves and their bond to the different 
banks for overdrafts ; take those two away and the Volun- 
teer force would crumble to the dust. I believe that if 
those two factors were taken away to-morrow our Volun- 
teer force would very soon be lost to the country. There 
is one thing I think, if you do not mind my mentioning it, 
and that is, that if we go into a regimental camp I do not 
think it is fair that the corps should pay for the ground 
upon which it holds the camp. We go into camp by orders, 
and I know that one corps paid this year over £25 for their 
camping ground. Then we have to pay for water as well. 
We are told to shoot, and we have to place the targets at 
our own expense, and I think a regimental range should be 
found for every artillery corps. I hear that there is one 
in prospect—I hope it is going to be—in Wales. I do hope 
that the question of this financial posi.ion will be dealt 
with, and furthermore I am very strong on the question of 
the permanent staff. The men who ask to become 
Volunteer sergeant instructors are men who want to get 
out of the Army for some reason or another, and owing to 
the fact of their having left the Army reccive less pay than 
if they had remained in the Army ; for instance, a sergeant- 
mayor of artillery coming to us would lose 8d. a day, because 
he was coming to a Volunteer corps. He comes to Volun- 
teer corps because he hopes to get perquisites. Then again 
the fact that he thinks that it is a permanency is an awful 
curse to a very large number of men; I think we should 
have men who should have promotion when they come 
to us, and their promotion should not end when they come 
to a Volunteer corps. Further, if it is necessary for an 
Adjutant to be changed every fourth or fifth year I think 
it is quite as essential that the permanent staff should be 
changed. We all know that men do deteriorate when they 
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find that they have not got that discipline over them that 
they have in the regular Army. If we could do anything 
in that way—if they would form a corps something like 
the artillery district officers corps for the non-commis- 
sioned officers of the Volunteer force and send them back 
into the Army for a couple of years for them to be retrained 
and feel the pinch of discipline, we should be better off in 
the Volunteer force. I have nothing to grumble at so far 
as my own men are concerned but they do not improve. 
There is one point I should like to bring forward and that 
is the tactical question. I think there should be a tactical 
officer at a good many centres in the country. We have to 
get up tactical societies for the instruction of our officers 
and lectures, and so on, and to pay the expenses incurred, 
but it is so situated that we cannot reach it; for instance, 
we have a Tactical Society and most of the meetings are 
held at Cardiff to help officers living at Bridgend, Swansea, 
and so on, but if a man goes from Newport to Cardiff it 
means 10s. out of his pocket. If a man lives at Pontypool, 
which is only nine miles on the other side of Newport, he 
has to sleep away from home. Now, in the training of 
officers I do not think that the Government should so 
allocate regular officers into districts that we could have 
these tactical lectures within reach of every officer who 
was willing to attend, and it would benefit also the regular 
officer because the lectures would be held at a barrack or 
depot, the regular officers could attend and the other 
officers could attend, and the mere fact of coming in con- 
tact with a regular officer helps a Volunteer officer 
materially. 


9750. Are there any other points ?—No, I should be 
glad to answer any questions, but I do hope you will do 
something with the permanent staff, and try and see what 
can be done for the education and training of our young 
officers. These schools of training are of great importance. 


9751. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Do you think if 
you were able to get up anything in the nature of a military 
college, say, with a three or six months’ course for young 
officers on joining with something like the Sandhurst 
course, officers would be able to go and it would do them 
material good ?—I do; for instance, if for argument’s 
sake at the depdt of Cardiff we had a school (there is an 
artillery depét there), the young officer could go there 
instead of going to Woolwich, he ought to be taught there 
as much as he could be taught at Woolwich. A man is 
more likely to go there than to Woolwich, but it must be 
for a fortnight and not fora month. There would be two 
periods of training to give him his certificate. 


9752. That would be under the present system for 
re-drilling courses, and such as that ?—Yes. 


9753. But suppose we were to take a rather more 
extended series of military education, and teach the men a 
little about map reading, reconnaisance and tactics as well 
as the elements of recruit drill and a little musketry ?— 
That would be done by the tactical officer I am suggesting 
forjthe centres ; for instance, we have now in our Tactical 
Society meetings for the very purpose at five o’clock in the 
afternoon ; the officers go out with this tactical officer and 
he instructs them in reading maps, and so on, and in taking 
cover under certain circumstances. 
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9754. And do you think that would give as good reault 
as, say, a three months’ continuous course ?—But you 
cannot get them. 


9755. You do not think there is any time in their life 
at seventeen or eighteen when you could get them by giving 
them a grant while they were there ?—You would never 
give them enough grant ; it would fall on the father. 


9756. Supposing it did not fall on the father, supposing 
we said it was absolutely essential to efficiency that the 
officers should be brought more up to date ?—Only on the 
ground that if an officer put in that drill, and he joined the 
Volunteer force, he had the same chance of getting into the 
regular army afterwards as the Militia officer has. 


9757. And then you think he would ?—Then I think be 
would. : 

9758. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) When you talk about 
tactical officers, do you wish them to give the Volunteers 
those lessons at hours convenient to Volunteers ?—Yes, 
but in the summer time any hour after six o'clock would 
suit anybody or on the usudl weekly half-holiday. 


9759. It would not suit you if you had an officer who 
gave his lessons in the morning ?—No. 

9760. You want evening lessons ?—That is so, just the 
same as we have it now, five o’clock for outdoor, but we 
have subscribed towards a Tactical Society, and we have 
war games, and it is extraordinary the interest that is 
taken in these war games by Volunteer officers. 


9761. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) Who instructs in the tactical 
society ?—General Bengough is coming next week, and 
Colonel Lonsdale Hale is coming from Camberwell about 
four weeks afterwards. 


9762. (Lord Grenfell.)) Do the officers in the depit help 
you ?—No, but they come. I am sure if we could only Iet 
the officers feel that there is an interest taken in their 
welfare, and that we can teach them something, they vill 
turn out. Young officers are always keen enough, but 
sometimes red tape comes in and takes all the steam out 
of a young fellow. I remember once we offered to go t 
Okehampton, four of us,and the correspondence took about 
three months, and when we were told we could g°, 
Okehampton closed the following week. 

9763. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) The eightpence a day differ 
ence in the sergeant-instructor’s pay practically comes out 
of the funds of the corps ?—He loses it from Government. 


9764. But the corps makes it up and that is a burden 
on the capitation grant ? —Yes. 


9765. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) What is that difference! 
Does he give up the position of a company sergeant-maj! 
and drop to that of sergeant ?—No, if he is once a sergeant: 
major he is always a sergeant-major, but by the fact of 
leaving the regular army and coming to the Volunteers he 
loses that money. Something has been made up to ther: 
this year, but I contend that a man should not lose any 
thing by becoming an instructor to a Volunteer corps; 
and, secondly, that he should not lose the chance of }10: 
motion ; and, thirdly, that he should be sent back to thr 
regulars after service with the Volunteer force for four ot 
five or three years, as the case way be. 
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PRESENT. 


His Grace The Duke or Norrotk, K.G. (in the Chair.) 


His Grace The Duxg or RicaMoND anv Gorpoy, C.B. 
Lieut.-General The Lorp Grenrsiy, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 


LL.D. 
The Right Hon. Sir Ratpx Hengzy Knox, K.C.B. 


Major-General Sir CoLzrrpar Groves, K.C.B. 


Colonel O’CaLtacHan-WesTRope. 
Lieut.-Colonel E. H. Lurwexiyn, M.P. 
Colonel E. Sarrerruwatrs, V.D. 
Colonel J. A. Datmanoy, V.D. 
Spenser Witxsoy, Esq. 


H. W. W. MoAnatty, Esq. (Secreary.) 


Colonel R. Lavpes, V.D., called ; and Examined. 


9766. (Chairman.) You command the 4th Durham 
Royal Garrison Artillery Volunteers and are a member of 
the Volunteer Advisory Board at the War Office ?—Yes. 

9767. To open the question on broad principles, what 
is your opinion as to the present position of the 
Volunteers, from the point of view of proficiency, in view 
of what they would have to do in case of an invasion T— 
So far as both officers and men are concerned, I take it ? 

9768. As a force on which the country can trust to repel 
an invasion, should it take place ?—Speaking for my own 
corps we have everything that we could desire. 

9769. You mean you feel prepared to face anyone who 
comes ?—I do not quite follow that question. 

9770. We have specially before us the question of 
certain fresh regulations which have been insisted upon, 
or which have been directed to be enforced regarding the 
Volunteer Service. Two questions srise upon that, 
whether, in view of what the Volunteers would have to do 
in case of an invasion, it is necessary that some increase of 
training should be insisted upon; and, on the other hand, 
whether, as the Volunteer Force is now constituted, it is 
possible to enforce that ?—I do not think so. 

9771. You do not think which ?—That we should de- 
crease in numbers. 

9772. Do you think that some increased training of that 
kind is necessary in order to make the force thoroughly 
efficient ?—I think so. 

9773. Therefore you do regard it as a wise step to have 
greater stringency of regulations, and as far as they have 
gone at present you do not think they ought to prevent 
men coming forward to join the Volunteers ?—I do not 
think so. 

9774. You are aware that there are a great many who 
feel the difficulty very much, and say they cannot get men, 
and as a matter of fact the force has declined ?—Yes, but 
T have not found it so in my own case. 

9775. And you do not understand why that should be 
80 ?—No. 

9776. Could you tell us a little what the composition of 
your own force is—what class of men, and the surrounding 
circumstances ?—The class of men we recruit from chietly 
are shipyard men. We are very advantageously placed 
in that we mobilise at home, and that we drill and practice 
upon modern guns at home. 

9777. What armament have you ?—We have 4:7 as 
garrison guns, and we have 6-inch Mark VI., and 6-inch 
Mark VII., and we have 4:7 as mobile guns. We have 
eight companies of garrison and one battery of heavy. 

9778, And you feel fairly up-to-date ?—Quite up-to- 

date. 
9779. Do you know why you are in a more fortunate 
Position than other corps ?—I do not, unless it is that our 
Coast has been to a certain extent defenceless until these 
guns were put down. 
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which must be devoted to training ?—Not beyond the 


week in camp. 

9781. You think the week in camp is desirable, but 
enough ?—I think so. 

9782. I suppose you would be rather led to that conclu- 
sion by the fact that you would have to defend a position 
and not take part in a mobile army ?—Yes. 

9783. Because I suppose you would feel that if you had 
to take part in a mobile army against the best trained 
troops of Europe very serious questions would arise 1— 
Yes, you see we drill ordinarily upon the guns we man 
upon mobilisation. 

9784. You would probably feel that in case of Infantry 
Volunteers a more lengthened period of training might be 
desirable, which you might dispense with ?—I think so. 

9785. Would you say that what applies to your own 
corps would apply to the garrison artillery Volunteers 
throughout the country ?—I do not think so; I do not 
know any corps that is so well situated as we are, so far as 
armament goes. 

9786. But you would say that if they were all brought 
up to your standard they ought to be all right ?—Certainly. 

9787. As regards officers, do you find any difficulty 
about that ?—Yes, I have great difficulty in getting officers. 

9788. So that in that respect you would hardly say you 
were quite in a thoroughly efficient state, or have you them 
now although got with difficulty ?—No, we are not fully 
officered, certainly. 

9789. That is a point, then, that requires attention—the 
supply of officers to Volunteer corps ?—Yes. 

9790. Is it that they cannot spare the time, or a want 
of interest in it ?—It seems to be want of interest. 

9791. You do not hear men say, ‘‘ The regulations are 
of a kind which make it impossible for me to join, other- 
wise I would be glad to do so,’’ and so forth ?—No, I do 
not find that. 

9792. Have you much competition with other Volun- 
teer corps in the district which take men away from you ? 
—Searcely any. 

9793. Then you think the difficulty of getting officers 
must be very real one if you feel it, looking to your 
position ?-—Yes. 

9794. As regards non-commissioned officers what do 
you find ?—I get a very good class of men as non-com- 
missioned officers, . 

9795. Plenty of them ?—Plenty of them. 

9796. And thoroughly efficient ?—Yes. 

9797. The dearth of officers is your weak point ?— 
That is so. 
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9798. (Colonel O’ Callaghan-W estropp.) Can you suggest 
any way to make men who would be officers in the future 
take more interest in the work 1—If some extra status 
could be given to volunteer commissions I think so, but 
I could not suggest anything in particular. 


9799. That is the only thing that occurs to you ?— 
That is so. 
+ 9800. In what manner would you suggest extra status ? 
—I can hardly suggest anything—say removal from juries. 
9801. You would approve of that ?—I should. 


9802. We know, for instance, that officers of the regular 
forces and the Militia are under the Army Act all the year 
round : do you think the officers of the Volunteers would 
resent being under the Army Act ?—Not whilst in camp. 


9803. I mean if we were able to get them considered 
a safe force, with an increase in position which we all 
would consider desirable and get them to look upon them- 
selves a bit more as soldiers all the year round ?—Yes, I 
would approve of that. 


9804. You would approve of it in that way ?—Yes. 


9805. And following upon that, as the officers of the 
Tegular forces are exempt from civil liabilities all the year 
round would you go on a step further and exempt the 
Volunteer officers from civil liabilities ?—Yes. 


9806. And so progressively get them to look upon 
themselves as soldiers ?—Just so. 


9807. And you think that would be an advantage t— 
I think so. 


9808. It has been suggested to us, and I dare say you 
will see the force of it, that a certain class of young gentle- 
man who does nothing for the State is rather apt to sneer 
at the man who does. Have you ever come across any- 
thing of that kind ?—Oh yes. 


9809. And that is in a sense rather aggravating to a 
man who gives up a substantial portion of his time to the 
public service ?—Oh yes. 

9810. Therefore if even in that small matter you refer 
to, of Juries, the man who gave some of his time to the 
public service and was under the Army Act all the year 
round was able to see the other who had previously had 
the laugh at him taken away on a Jury or something 
of that kind from which he was exempted it would rather 
turn the tables, would it not ?—I think so. 


9811. Are you satisfied with the present amount of 
time your officers can attend at schools of instruction for 
the P. and P. S. ?—No I should like the instruction to be 
as much as possible at home rather than take them away 
to schools. 


9812. And I suppose if the school could be brought 
nearer to you that would be a step in the right direction ? 
—That is so. 


9813. For instance, if they could get, even in lectures on 
gunnery and instruction with a model working such as one 
gees in the lectures halls of the School of Gunnery ?—That 
would be better. : 


9814. That would be a help ?—Yes. 


9815. And you think they could do really valuable 
work in that way ?—I am sure they could. 


9816. Do you think if anything in the line of a military 
college were started for officers of the auxiliary forces, say 
with a course of three or six months as might be found 
workable it would do much good first in the efficiency—do 
you think a course of that kind would impress military 
knowledge in the way to help a man during his service ?— 
Yes, but I do not think they could give the time all the 
same. 


9817. But if that was done it would give him a more 
thorough knowledge than he has any means of acquiring 
at present ?—Certainly. 


9818. Suppose one wanted to bring it within the reach 
of these young men do you think there is any particular 
age that would make it easier for them to go there—say 
17, 18, or between 20 and 22 ?—I should not make it 
much beyond 20. 


9819. Because then I suppose they have settled down 
to their profession for life ?—Yes. 
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9820. But if you could get them on leaving the public 
school ?—It would be better in every way; they would 
be freer from business. 


9821. Have you ever had any difficulty about your 
instructors going through courses ?—No; difficulty in 
what way do you mean ? 

9822. Say that you wish to send an instructor for in. 
struction in a particular gun and he has not been able to 
get that instruction ?—No, I have not found that. 


9823. Is there anything you can suggest to us before 
we pass from this subject that you think would bring up 
the efficiency, first of the officers and secondly of your 
staff, in which I include the adjutant and sergeant in- 
structors—the officers first ?—Well of course if they 
could take the time to go to these courses of instruction 
it would be far better, and every inducement ought to be 
given to them to do so; but I am afraid the giving up of 
the time, taking them away for so long as, say, a month, 
would be very detrimental. 


9824. We know that in the regular forces officers who go 
through what one might call extra regimental work, such 
as interpretership in different languages, get a guatuity for 
these special qualifications ?—Yes. 


9825. Do you think if special courses were available for 
Volunteer officers or officers of the auxiliary forces gener- 
ally,and then by some means they found time tu go through 
and qualify themselves in these courses, a amall gratuity 
on the same principle should be given ?—I think that 
would be an inducement. 

9826. As to adjutant and staff, could you offer any 
suggestions about that, or are you quite satisfied with the 
present system ?—I am not satisfied at all with the 
adjutants, because we cannot get adjutants; I have not 
had an adjutant for over a year. 


9827. To what do you attribute that ? Do you think 
the inducement is insufficient or the work too hard !—No, 
I thiak the inducement is pretty good, the pay is good, 
but they seem to have got an idea into their heads in the 
service that it is doing the lazy for a while, leaving their 
regiments and going as adjutants. 


9828. You have met that feeling !—Certainly ; that is 


the feeling among several adjutants I have spoken to 
recently. 


9829. And that feeling would stop keen men anxious to 
get on in their profession from getting something equ 
valent to a black mark against them ?—That is so. 


9830. And if, on the other hand, we were able so t0 
improve the status of the auxiliary forces that it should 
be looked upon as an honourable thing to take an sdju- 
tancy and something that would tell to a man’s future 
advancement if he left the regiment he was adjutant of 
in good order, do you think that would tempt the best mea 
from the different arms to come in as adjutante!—l 
certainly think so. 


9831. And that is a thing you would cordially approve 
of ?—Yes, I think it is a very serious matter with the 
Artillery. 


9832. Possibly the artillery as the more technical sm 
would feel being out of touch with their work, as is some 
times thought to be the case at present, more a blemish 
on their career than the Infantry ?—Perhaps so. 


9833. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) You have not had 
adjutant for more than a year, you say ?—Yes. 


9834. Did you get a good class of men before that !~ 
No, they are too young ; they are always subalterns that 
we get. 

9835. When you say they are too young, do you meal 
they do not know their work, or that they have not sufh- 
cient influence with the men ?—Both; they know vert 
little about the work when they come, and they trust in§ 
great measure to the sergeant-major. 


9836. I sce you suggest that the proportion of staff: 
sergeants should be on the basis of two each for two gam 
gon companies in addition to the acting sergeant-ma](r -— 
Yes. 

9837. What is the basis now ?—I have ten compante® 
and we have only four instructors altogether. 
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9838. How do you get on? Do you borrow from the 
Regulars regularly, or do you get along the best way you 
can with these four instructors and the assistance of your 
volunteer sergeants ?—That is ao. 

9839. You do not borrow them from the Royal Artil- 
lery ?—Oh, no ; if we did we should have to pay them out 
of the funds of the corps. 

9840. I see a very large proportion of your officers have 
got the artillery certificate ?—Yes. 

9841. Practically the whole of your captains and your 
lieutenants ?—Yes. 

9842. That is very satisfactory of course ; how do they 
manage to do that ?—By instruction at home. 

9843. Who has been the instructor ?—We have an 
acting-adjutant. 

9844. A volunteer officer ?—Yes, one that has passed 
this last year, since we have lost the regular adjutant ; all 
the others I think got the certificate before. 

9845. So that the instruction then was given by the 
adjutant ?—That is so. 

9846. And you found no difficulty in getting your 
officers qualified for such work as that ?—Not at all. 

9847. You are satisfied with the class of officers you 
get ?—Yea. 

9848. And you are satisfied with the scale of training 
laid down by the Advisory Board for the future which has 
not yet come out officially ?—Quite. 

9849. You think that is a practical scale ?—I do. 


9860. And sufficient to make your officers thoroughly 
fit for the duties they have got to perform ?— Yes. 

9851. There was an order received by certain Volunteer 
artillery regiments which have position batteries and 
heavy batteries, dismounting their drivers and dismounting 
the numbers 1 of the guns ?—Yes. 

9852. You have no practical experience of that point 
yourself ?—The officer commanding Militia and Volunteer 
Artillery in this district asked me to give my opinion as 
to the dismounting of drivers of heavy batteries; and I 
reported in favour of this: afterwards an Army Order 
went round dismounting drivers. For corps with lighter 
guns I think the drivers should be mounted. 


9853. What was the date of the War Office Order ?—It 
is about eighteen months since, I think—perhaps not so 
long—a little over a year. 

9854. It was before the initiation of the Advisory 


Board 1—Yes. 
9855. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Are your drivers Volun- 


teers 1—Yes. 
9856. You have a dismounted driver for each horse ? 


—Yes. 

9857. And do you find you have sufficient control over 
them ?—Well, I have only tried it this last training, and 
as they are only out four times in the year it is not very 
much experience. I am rather inclined to think that it is 
not going to be satisfactory ; they cannot see where they 
are going so well. 

9858. We had an accident in Edinburgh with one corps 
there—I do not know whether you heard of it ; two horses 
in a waggon bolted and the drivers had absolutely no 
control over them at all ?—Yes, I saw the report. 

9859. Do you approve of mixed corps ?—I do not. 

9860. I suppose one difficulty is that when you do get an 
adjutant you find he is either garrison and does not know 
anything about the other arm, or if he is a field artillery- 
man he does not know anything about garrison artillery?— 
That is so. 

9861. What would you prefer to be, supposing you were 
to be changed so as to become all of one kind ?—Well, 
garrison ; but I should like to qualify that by saying that 
Tthave one heavy battery, and it had no place till within 
the last few months; now they are taking the heavy 
battery as supporting guns for the garrison, so that we 
have a place. 

9862. That means that you would not necessarily be in 
a fixed position, but you would have to manwuvre to a 
certain extent with the heavy battery 1—Yes. 


9863. Do you consider your four drills are enough to 


enable you to manwuvre properly 1—The four parades R. Lauder. 
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with horses, that is—no, I do not. 

9864. What would you consider a sufficient number 
apart from camp ?—We do not take horses to camp; I 
should think eight would be enough. 

9865. Do you consider that camp training loses a great 
deal of its benefit when you do not take horses ?—I do not 
think so—not with heavy batteries. 

9866. Do you think camp absolutely necessary for gar- 
rison companies, which drill at the works, which they are 
to defend and which they are to man on mobilisation ?— 
Well, it is not necessary in my own case, where we have the 
guns at home ; of course, we can always drill on them, but 
I think it is necessary if they have to go away. 

9867. You are allotted to these works, are you not, on 
mobilisation ?—Yes. 

9868. Anyhow, you consider that a week is ample ?—I 
think so. 

9869. And for your position battery—the heavy battery 
—would you prefer that the camp should be extended for 
a fortnight; do you think it would be better for them ?— 
It would certainly be better for them, but the men could 
not get away. 

9870. Could your officers get away for a fortnight 1— 
No, I think not. 

9871. I see that while they have all of them nearly 
passed for artillery, only one has passed school; I suppose 
that does not mean any want of zeal, but want of time ?— 
That is so. 

9872. Do you find your capitation grant sufficient to 
meet your expenses ?— Yes. 

9873. Does that apply to your position battery ?—Yes. 

9874, You can meet your expenses out of that 1—Yes. 


9875. And you find £110 enough ?—Yes. 

9876. Have you any difficulty in getting horses ?—Not 
at all. 

9877. What class do you take—heavy ?—Heavy horses. 

9878. How many have you got per gun ?—Four. 

9879. You were asked some questions about adjutanta 
Have you anything to say about the term of office of in- 
specting officers ?—I think that the term of office is too 
short ; at present an inspecting officer has only two-and-a- 
half years with us ; I think he ought to be a colonel on the 
staff—that is, with five years’ service to run. 


9880. And I suppose that it frequently happens that an 
inspecting officer comes without any experience of Volun- 
teers at all ?—That is so. 

9881. And it takes him some time to understand them ? 
—Yes, in the last four years I have only been inspected 
twice by the ordinary inspecting officer. 

9882. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Why was your 
regiment only inspected twice within four years by the 
officer detailed to do it ?—Last year the inspecting efficer 
was stationed with the Colonial troops here during the 
Coronation and was not available, and the previous in- 
specting officer was away ill. 

9883. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) These were mere accidents ; 
did that ever happen before ?—No; it is only within the 
last four years that they have had this short term of office. 


9884. But have you had any experience of the inspecting 
officer not being very well acquainted with Volunteers, 
and after he had been with you not more than three 
years going away to another appointment ?—Yes, 

9885. Did he inspect you every year of the three ?— 
Twice. 

9886. I see you have four corps in the county, and you 
are all fairly well up to strength, except one at Seaham; 
did not that used to be a very strong corps ?—It used to 
be. 

9887. Can you give any reason for its going down in 
numbers ?—It is Lord Londonderry’s corps, and some of 
the collieries, I think, were laid in; it was simply that 
there was no work for the men, and they left the district. 


9888. You have four instructors ?—Yes. 
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9889. One, of course, will be for th iti 
aly 12e0 or the position battery 

9890. Fo that you have only, for your eight garrison 
companies, three instructors amongst them ?— Well, really 
only two, because the sergeant-major has to do all the 
office work, and he is seldom available for drilling purposes. 

9891. You stated that your garrison companies would 
be prepared to meet any enemy who was sent against you ; 
would you say the same of your heavy battery ?—Yes. 


9892. At once ?—Yes, the heavy battery has been 
drilled at Lydd for the last two years. 

9893. Have you all your eguipment ?—Yes. 

9894. (Str Ralph Knox.) What is the work you are 
expected to do in these batteries ? Will you take over the 
forts yourself, or will you simply support the Royal 
Artillery in taking them over ?—In the mobilisation 
scheme, I command the Royal Artillery for the Tees and 
Hartlepools defences. . 

9895. And your corps provides the whole force that will 
occupy those forts ?—That is so. 

9898. Do you think the training which your men and 
officers get now will justify those forts being entirely en- 
trusted to you ?—I think so. 


9897. And you think you will be able to fight those guns 
in a satisfactory manner ?—I think so. 

9898. Do you have much practice ?—Yes. 

9899. Is the result satisfactory 1—Very satisfactory. 

9900. In gunnery practice, both as regards accuracy and 
rapidity ?—Yes, we were inspected by the Inspector- 
General of Artillery this year, and he expressed himself as 
very well satisfied with what he saw. 

9901. And he did not point out any deficiencies that he 
would like to have made good ?1—No. 

9902. But you yourself, from the knowledge and ex- 
perience you have had, are thoroughly satisfied with the 
batteries ?—Yes. 

9903. And you think they will do as well in that battery 
as will be done by other artillery forces in any other 
battery ?—Volunteer artillery ? 

9904. I say, any other artillery 1—I should not like to 
say that. 

9905. Then you do think there will be a deficiency 
when your forts come to be attacked as compared with 
the forts which may be attacked elsewhere 1—Yes. 


9906. What do you consider is the deficiency ?—Well, of 
course we have not the training that the regulars have, 
and I think if we could get a little more training and a 
little more practice we should soon bring ourselves up 
to the efficiency of the Royal Artillery. 


9907. What amount? Supposing we were in fear of 
invasion to-morrow, and your corps had to leave their 
civil duties and practically take charge of a fort, expecting 
you might be attacked at any time, how soon, supposing 
you were set to work to complete your efficiency, 
do you think you would be up to the higher standard ? 
—I should think within a month; we have special 
service sections told off to man these guns that we 
drill specially; they are the best men we have; they 
are told off and have a special retaining fee to keep 
themselves well up. 

9908. How many guns will your batteries have charge 
of ?—We have nine garrison guns and four heavy battery. 

9909. How many men have you in your corps in excess 
of the actual complement for working these guns ? 
—About 100, taking three relicfs. 

9910. You have three reliefs and 100 more in addition ? 
—Yes. 

9911. Does that include recruits ?—Yes,—all told. 

9912. How many recruits do you get in @ year ordin- 
arily ?—From 100 to 150 every year. 

9913. That 100 simply allows for these recruits ?—Yes. 

9914. You look to having three relicfs efficient ? 
—Trained men. 


9915. Up to Volunteers standard, which Volunteer 
standard you say in a month’s time would be developed 
into all that is wanted ?—That is so. 


ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS: 


9916. You say you want more instructors; during 
what time of the twenty-four hours do your instructors 
do their work of instruction ?—From seven to nine. 


9917. And how is the rest of their time occupied 1~ 
They are cleaning arms and attending to the guns; they 
have not ve h to d 

ry muc lo. 

9918. If you had four times the number, as you appear 
to ask for, you would be spoiling four times the number 
of good men would you not ?—I do not know about 
spoiling. 

9919. However you have only work for two or three 
hours a day for them ?—Yes. 

9920. The remainder of the time they have not very 
much employment ?—Not very much. 

9921. Do you think any employment could be found 
for them which would be satisfactory and which would 
keep them up to the mark ?—Oh yes. Do you mean 
civil employment ? 

9922. No, I mean employment rather of a military 
character ?—I do not think so. 

9923. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Are they not employed 
in recruiting at all ?—Yes, they are, and they drill the 
Board School children and that sort of thing. 

9924. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) They are not 
paid recruiters, I suppose ?—Not specially; they get 
the ordinary grant for getting recruits. 

9925. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) You complained rather of 
the youth of your adjutants. At what age would they 
come to you generally? from seven or eight and twenty? 
—About that: yes. 

9926. They appear, from the fact that your officers 
have so many “A” certificates, to be capable of giving 
them instruction up to that standard ?1—Oh yes. 

9927. Therefore it does not look as if they were in- 
efficient for their duties if they are able to instruct your 
officers up to that standard ?—I do not exactly say they 
are inefficient; I think they are more readily obeyed 
and looked up to when they are older men. 


9928. Really you would like to have older men; would 
you prefer a field officer as an Adjutant 1—I should not 
object to a major. 

9929. You think he would perhaps have more authority 
as an instructor of both officers and men, and that the 
officers particularly would like to be instructed by an older 
man ?—Most certainly. 

9930. That is rather the feeling that you wish to meet? 
—Yes. 

9931. Do you think that a man who has more experience 
and is of higher rank would be really more useful in ® 
Volunteer corps such as yours than a younger man? 
—Certainly. 

9932. What duties in connection with the Garrison 
Artillery do your men perform in camp ?—In camp they 
practise by expending the ammunition which we have 
allotted to us. 

9933. Practise where ?—From the big guns firing. 

9934. Your camp is really what I might call a battery 
or fort camp ?—Yes. 

9935. And your men go into the fort and they have § 
barrack there or are encamped and do the work of con- 
tinuous practice with the guns ?—That is so. 

9936. That is not a camp away from guns which 
some artillery corps manage to have ?—No, we must be 
camped on our guns. 

9937. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Have you your 47 guns 
at the same place 1—Yes. ‘ 

9938. A land range ?—We have no land rango; thst 
is the great difficulty. 

9939. But you are allowed to practise with them over 
the sea, are you ?—No, we are not. 

9940. How do you carry out your practice !—We 
have to take them down to Lydd; the last two yeas 
we have had to take the guns right down to Lydd. 


9941, (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Your guns, 
or do they supply you with guns there ?—They supply 
us with guns there. 
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9942. The same pattern of gun ?—Well, we pick up 
the ranges with other guns but practise with the 4-7, 
it ‘s not very satisfactory. 

9943, (Sir Ralph Knox.) Do you not practise with 
the heavier gun ?—Yes. 

9944. Where do you do that ?—At home we practise 
with the heavier guns. 

9945. With the full charge and projectile 1—Half charge. 

9946. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) I think I under- 
stood you to say that you would be prepared to mect 
almost any enemy at once with your gunners ?—With 
our special service section, I think so. 

9947. What proportion does that special service section 
bear to the total? What are the numbers of it ?—160. 


9948. Do they undertake any special training in addition 
to that of the remainder of the regiment ?—This is the 
first year we have picked them out, but we pay special 
attention to their drill, and see that they put in their 
maximum amount of drills, and they are a better class of 
men altogether. 

9949. Then you look upon your regiment as extra 
efficient ?—I think so. 

9950. I see that you have got your full complement of 
captains according to the Army List, but you have less 
than half your subalterns ?—Yes. 

9951. And you have no adjutant ?—No. 

9952, Surely if you have leas than half your number of 
subalterns that would cripple you in any active operations 
very much ?—No doubt it would. 

9953. And most of your subalterns have not much ser- 
vice, have they ?—No. 

9954. It practically reduces you down then to having to 
depend upon your captains ?—Yes. 

9955. A large number of your subalterns, I presume, 
have not had sufficient instruction yet to be reliable ?—No, 
we shall have to depend upon our sergeants to a great 
extent. 

9956, That is what I was coming tonext. Are your non- 
commissioned officers a superior class of men, or are they 
pretty much on the same footing as regards the social ques- 
tion as the rest of the regiment ?—They are, if anything, 
a little better. 

9957. Do you not think that it is running risks rather 
if you came face to face with this—that you would have to 
face an enemy with your subalterns, most of them unre- 
liable, and only captains and non-commissioned officers to 
work your guns ?—We should be at a disadvantage, no 
doubt. 

9958. But still you think that the regiment would give 
@ good account of itself ?—I think so. 

9959. And that also in addition to the fact that you have 
no adjutant; if you have no adjutant, I presume, you must 
take a captain away from his work ?—Yes, a captain does 
all the adjutant’s work ; when in camp or practising we have 
to get a gunnery instructor from the Royal Artillery. 


9960. But on mobilisation if you are still without an 
adjutant there might not be an instructor available at the 
moment, and it appears to me you would be atill further 
crippled by having to detail one of your captains ?—To the 
extent of one captain, no doubt. 

9961. If this regiment is so efficient, as I have no doubt 
it is, you have arrived at this or at any rate in the last year 
you have continued in this position, without an adjutant ? 
—Yes, 

9962. It occurs to that me if you can bring your regiment 
up to such a state of efficiency without an adjutant, I fail 
to see the object of an officer of the regular forces being 
appointed adjutant at all ?—Well, of course, the acting 
adjutant that I have is not quite up to date with modern 
guns, and one thing and another is changing constantly ; 
and to get a man direct from his regiment would bring us 
more thoroughly up to date. 

9963. But you have been without one for a year ?—Yes. 

9964, For what period does the adjutant come to the 
artillery for ?—Three years. 

9965. Would you like it longer ?—I should like to see it 
five years as it used to be. 


9966. It rather puzzles me what the use of an adjutant 
is, if you can keep your corps in such a state of efliciency as 
it is in without having had the assistance of an adjutant of 
the regular forces for a year 1—If we get young officers in 
to pass these artillery examinations I do not say that our 
acting adjutant is sufliciently up to the work to do that. 

9967. Then I go back to this again—that your acting 
adjutant is taken away from his proper duties to do the 
adjutant’s work ?—Yes, ; 

9968. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) May I interpose ? If your 
regiment does not get an adjutant, say within the next year 
or two, it will not be anywhere near as efticient as it is at 
the present time ; you think it will deteriorate ?—I think 
80. 
9969. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Do you think 
that camp or the equipment of camp is necessary ?—Yes. 

9970. You have seven days ?—Seven days. 

9971. Do you think that is sufficient ?—I think it is. 

9972. What do you think are the special advantages 
derived from camp ?—You get your men more disciplined. 

9973. It makes them handier ?—Quite. 

9974. And more amenable to sudden calls upon them ? 
—Yes, you see the difference in two days. 

9975. And in fact without casting any slur upon the 
Volunteers, they become more like soldiers ?—That is so: 

9976. And if they have become more like soldiers, it 
would inspire you with more confidence in leading them ? 
—That is so. 

9977. Will you go so far as to say that you think the 
discipline is the ground work of success ?—Yes. 

9978. Then if you could put in any more camp time you 
would be still better than you are now ?—Certainly. 

9979. (Sir Ralph Knox.) I understood generally from 
you that after a month’s experience of continuous service 
together you think that your men would be completely 
in hand ?—I do. 

9980. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Your 
section is quite new ?—Quite new. 

9981. I think you get £1 a man extra for them ?—That 


special service 


is so. 
9982. Do you pay any part of that to the man ?—We 
pay half to the man and half we keep. 

9983. (Chairman.) You stated that you regarded 
your force as being quite up to date and thoroughly 
efficient, but at the same time that your officers were not 
what you would desire in point of numbers or in the length 
of training any of them had yet had time to receive. 
That suggests considerations as to whether Volunteer 
officers are not perhaps a little too sanguine as to the 
efficiency of their corps when all the time they have 
behind them that their officers are not what they ought 
to be, because they are an important part of the force 1— 
Yes, that is the weak point. 

9984. It has struck me in connection with the evidence 
of a good many ofticers who have been before us whether 
they are not rather sanguine as to the efficiency of their 
forces and yet they have admitted several deficiencies of a 
somewhat serious kind ?—I think the officers form the 


greatest deficiency. 
9985. You would hardly say you were thoroughly 
efficient until that had been put right !—No. 


9986. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) What will be 
the age of your senior captain, and when I say senior I 
mean not actually senior in army rank but in years ?— 
My senior captain is forty-five and they run down as low 
as thirty. 

9987. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) I must confess to being 
in a considerable fog about this question of the equality 
as regards fighting value of your regiment and highly 
trained foreign troops; you have, 1 understand, quite 
naturally, and I suppose most of us have, a high opinion 
of your regiment and you think it is equal to mecting 
the highly trained troops of continental nations 1—Not 
at the moment. 

9988. How soon do you think it would be ?—I think 
in a month—after a month’s continuous training they 


ought to be equal. Wxtke 
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9989. But at the same time it is short numerically of 
officers 1—That is so. 


9990. And some of the junior officers have had a com- 
paratively small amount of instruction: do you think 
one month is enough to train an officer ?—No, I do not 
think it is enough to train an officer. 


9991. Then would your regiment be fit at the end of a 
month ?—The gunners certainly would. 


9992. Ah, but I want to know as a whole; it must be 
either equal, superior or inferior and I want to arrive at 
which it is ?—I really think a month would be sufficient 
to train them upon the guns that they man. 


9993. Taking a young man who had not previously 
been an officer, you think he would master sufficient 
artillery knowledge in a month ?—I do not say so if he 
had not been previously an officer ; I take the officers we 
have now. 


9994. But you have not sufficient;?—We have not 
sufficient: you mean having younger officers ? 


9995. Filling up the supply ?—No, I do not think so. 


9996. I myself am forced to the conclusion that it 
would be hardly equal to the task-which it might be called 
upon to face ?—There certainly would be weak links in 
the younger officers. 


9997. Then there is another thing which strikes me 
very much ; it has already been touched upon and I only 
mention it, that if it can arrive at this state of efficiency 
without a regular adjutant, as the Duke of Richmond 
has just stated, a regular adjutant is almost a superfluous 
luxury ?—Oh no. 


9998. There is only one other question I want to put 
and that is—your regiment, I think, consists of one heavy 
battery and eight garrison companies?—Yes. 


9999. Do you think that is not rather a large command 
for one lieutenant-colonel ?—Yees, it is. 


10000. Do you think you could properly supervise all 
that in war ?—No, I do not suppose I could. 


10001. That again would affect the efficiency of the 
regiment would it not ?—Yes. Hitherto it has been that 
the officer commanding the Militia and Volunteers in 
that district has had the command and why it has been 
altered I do not know. 


10002. The officer commanding the Militia and Volun- 
teera in that district would have his hands pretty full. 
In the regular Artillery there is a lieutenant-colonel to 
three companies and very often a garrison company is 
jtself commanded by a major ?—Yes. 

10003. And all those officers of course give their whole 
time to their work. There is therefore a very marked dis- 
proportion between the number of senior officers in the 
regular gsrrison artillery and in a corps like yours 1—Yes. 

10004. That surely would be a weak point 1—Yes. 

10005. (Chairman.) Have you four or six guns to a 
battery ?—We have four guns to the heavy battery. 

10006. (Sir Ralph Knor.) And your others are thirteen 
heavier guns !—Yes. 

10007. (Colonel 0’Callaghan Westropp.) What is your 
own position in these defences? Are you section com- 
mander or fire commander ?—I command the whole of 
the artillery for the Tees and Hartlepools defences. 

10008. That is not then described as a fire or section 
commander ?—No, I have fire and section commanders 
of my own under me. 

10009. So that you in fact would be in the position, if 
jt was all one big fortress, of being fortress commander 
practically ?—That is so. 

10010. Of course the position of these young junior 
officers would be gun-group commander ?—Yes. 

10011. That is probably a much less responsible position 
than the licutenant of a half company in the field ?—Oh 
yes, of course. 

10012. Quite different 1—Quite. 

10013. Because in the event of casualty the gun captain 
can take the place at once and carry on ?—Yes. 
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10014. The real trouble is, I take it, as far as responai- 
bility goes, with the battery Commanders ?—Yes. 


10015. You are quite satisfied with the experience 
and training of your battery commanders 1—Yes. 


10016. They are the men who really once they get the 
order to go on have to carry out the action 1—Yes. 


10017. And in whom the chief responsibility is vested ? 
—Yes. 


10018. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) I should like to ask 
you one or two questions. You have been rather pressed 
on the subject of whether your corps is quite fit at any 
moment to turn out at its post assigned to it and fight the 
Prussian Artillery or the Prussian Guard, the very best 
troops in the world, have you not ?—Yes. 


10019. Do you feel that your corps has been regarded 
by the military authorities and the Government and the 
public as a body which at any cost had to be ready at 
twenty-four hours’ notice to face the best troops in the 
world ? Have you felt that great anxiety and care was 
given to seeing that everything you could possibly do was 
done and that you were supplied with everything you 
wanted so as to be quite ready ?—Yes. 


10020. You say you have been a year without an 
Adjutant ?—Yes. 


10021. You have been offered one and declined him !— 
No, I have not been offered one; I have been asked if I 
would take a district officer, and I have said I would rather 
not. 


10022. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) You stated I think that 
your non-commissioned officers were of a superior class ? 
—Yes. 


10023. Are they in the same works as most of your men ? 
—Yes. 


10024. How do they rank in their works with them ?— 
They are generally foremen. 


10025. So that they are in a position of authority there ? 
—Yes. 


10026. And the fact of being in the works does not 
interfere with their authority in the regiment ?—I think 
it is rather an advantage. 


10027. Have you any arrangement made for getting 
your horses on mobilisation ?— Yes, they are all echeduled. 


10028. And you would be quite certain to get them !— 
I think so 


10029. Have you a contract ?—No. 


10030. (Chairman.) Is there any other point you would 
like to put before us ?—I would like to put that point about 
the inspecting officers as strongly as possible ; I think its 
very serious matter to us, and they ought to have longer 
time than two-and-a-half years; they come and inspect 
us one year, when probably they do not know very much 
about the Volunteers ; then they come another year, and 
that inspection is all right and then we do not see them 
again and a new man comes on. I certainly think these 
inspecting officers should go a little more thoroughly into 
the work, but they frequently come and take rather a low 
standard of the Volunteers and are inclined to say : “‘ Well, 
that is very good, as Volunteers of course.” 


10031. They have not a lofty ideal before them Iam 
afraid not. They have not really time; they have a very 
big district, so that they have not time to come and 


examine us. I think they ought to examine every officer 
in some way or another. 


10032. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) How long does 
your inspection take ?—We have different inspections; 
we have an inspection when we are firing, and then there is 
the inspection of clothing and arms; we have three 
inspections altogether, but they are only of short duration. 
We have another inspection of works of defence, because 
we get a special grant for that. 

10033. Are all your men able to take a turn with the 
guns !—Oh yes. 

10034. But to fire ?—No. 


10034a. They cannot all get gunnery practicet—Yee. 


they all have to; they have to see gunnery practice before 
we get the grant. 
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10035. Does every man in your regiment take his place 
in a gun team ?—Yes, but not while actual practice is 
going on; as long as they are there it qualifies them—to 
zee practice, but we have not sufficient ammunition to go 
round. 

10036. Do you think you would be better if you had more 
and they could all participate ?—I certainly think so ; 
of course we have to commute the old-fashioned ammuni- 
tion now for this modern ammunition, which brings it 
down to a very small quantity. 

10037. It costs more you mean ?—Yes, we have to 
arrange it by cost. 


10038. You cannot get as much ammunition of to-day 
a3 you could of some years ago ?—Nothing like it. 
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10039. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) As regards the supply of’ 


officers, there are, I presume, living in the towns imme- 
diately in your neighbourhood, a good number of young 
men who might serve as officers ?—Yes, I have been very 
particular myself in trying to get the proper class of 
officer of the proper social standing, as it interferes so 
much with others coming in under them afterwards. 

10040. But there are young men who are at work 
employed in these towns who might come forward, but 
they do not come forward ?—That is so. 

10041. Do they not come forward because they have no 
zeal for the thing or because it would interfere too much 
with their employment in civil life ?—I am afraid it is 
because they have no zeal ; I do not think it would interfere 
very much with their civil life. 


Colonel M. J. G. Sconrx, V.D., called ; and Examined. 


10042. (Chatrman.) You command the Ist Hereford- 
shire Volunteer Infantry ?—Yes. 

10043. Are you in a satisfactory state of efficiency 1— 
Yes, I think so on the whole. : 

10044. Do you find you get a sufficient supply of 
officers ?—Yes, we have got a very fair supply. 

10045. Of the right class ?—Of the right class. 

- 10046. Are your non-commissioned officers satisfactory? 
—Yes, we can get a good supply of them too. 

10047. Do you feel that the amount of training you go 
through in the course of the year is sufficient or, supposing 
at were quite easy to do so, would you care to have a longer 
term ?—Well, we are in the field army, and therefore we 
do fifteen days in camp, and I do not think more than 
fifteen days would be desirable. 

10048. Why not ?—Unless there was a corresponding 
recompense. 

10049. I am afraid I have put my question wrongly ; 
what I meant was, would you, supposing those considera- 
tions of time, convenience and money were absent, from 
the point of view of the efficiency of your corps be glad to 
see them doing a longer training every year ?—Oh, yes, 
there is no doubt about that. 

10050. You feel they do need it if they are to be 
<ompetent to resist an invading army of highly trained 
troops ?—Of course they would be a great deal better ; 
they go on improving after the first week in a bigger ratio 
ithan they do in the first week. 

10051. Therefore after each week they improve ?—Yes. 

10052. At the conclusion of what number of weeks do 
you think they would be equal to the highly trained troops 
of a foreign force such as might invade us ?—That is a 
very difficult question. 

10053. It would be a very important one if you saw 
the invader approaching ?—Yes, but I would like to 
now what the state of efficiency of the foreign foe would 


10054. You can only judge of that by thinking of the 
<class of men of whom that force would be composed and 
the training they have gone through; the conscription 
enables them to tap every class of the community and to 
:send back men on account of disease, deficient physique, 
-or otherwise ?—Speaking for my own battalion we have 
men of very good physique, and from that point of view 
1 do not think we could improve it. 

10055. We also know that those foreigners of good 
physique have had two years of continuous and very hard 
training 1—But it would be impossible for us to put in 
two veara. 

10056. What I want to get at is—do you, accepting that 
impossibility, feel all the same that we are wise to entrust 
our safety to your arms ?—I think if you did that, you 
‘would probably reduce your numbers considerably. 

10057. Are we safe as we are or are we not—if not, I 
presume it would be a question of money or compulsion 
and I would be glad to know the conclusion to which you 
have come, having given your mind to such problems? 
In the first place, do you feel on the whole that we are all 
tight as we aro ?—-No, I do not, distinctly. 
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10058. That being the case, what do you suggest ?— 
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It is not altogether a question of training the men; it is Mf.J.G.Scobie. 


@ question of having everything else ready for them to 
hand. 

10059. What do you mean ?—Transport, equipment, 
and all possible manner of details. At present we have 
got to scratch along as best we can. 


10060. I suppose we may presume, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the country might be induced, probably not 
without trouble, to provide such things as transport and 
so forth; the more serious question remains, and that is, 
how can men who are in civil employment sacrifice a 
sufficient amount of time to get them up to a very high 
state of efficiency ? I suppose the plan would be to pay 
them or to make them come ?—Pay them ; I donot think 
it is a question of making them come. I do not think 
the country is ready for it. 


10061. Is the country ready to pay them ?—If Parlia- 
ment will pay them, the country will agree right enough, 
I think. 

10082. You mean if the House of Commons would vote 
enough money for it ?—Yes, if the House of Commons 
would do it the country would back them up right enough. 


10063. Probably you have often considered the problem 
of how we could be made quite safe, and I would ask you 
this question: can we do it without some form of com- 
pulsion ?—Of course, I should like to see every man avail- 
able for some kind of military service as a beginning. 


10064. And do you think that, if we cannot face that 
ordeal, we can have a thoroughly efficient defensive army 
to which we can really trust ?—I think if you are prepared 
to spend money on taking men out for a month, you would 
do it, but. of course it would not be in the numbers that we 
have at present. 

10065. That is what I mean; we must spend a great 
deal I am afraid ?—It depends on the question what size 
of Volunteer Army you want ; at present, as I understand 
it, we are about 250,000 strong, roughly speaking—do you 
want to keep up that strength ? 


10066. Of course, the whole thing is a question of guess 
work, what the force of the invaders may be and so on — 
That is a question for experts. I have often heard it 
stated that we should do a great deal better if we had 
100.000 men better trained ; but then, again, comes the 
question of what amount of training is now considered 
necessary as compared with what was considered necessary 
six, seven, or eight years ago. J 

10067. I gather that you would not consider, probably 
speaking broadly,that more training is possible now without 
higher payment or compulsion ?—I do not think so; 
speaking for my own battalion, I think we have gone to the 
extreme with the amount of pay we receive. I would say 
that it is most highly desirable that they should have more 
of both pay and time. 

10068. (Sir Ralph Knox.) How long has your corps 
been undergoing the fortnight’s training in camp ?—This 
is our first, but I may say that in 1900 we were out for a 
month, when we put 900 and odd men through, and I had 
an average of 600 for thé whole of the month. 
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10069. What sort of men did those turn out at the end 
of the month ?—I do not know that going in two portions 
like that was any good at all; I think that the first lot 
were just as good at the end of a fortnight as they were at 
the end of a month, because you see we had to change over 
in the middle ; we changed over one Sunday, and, roughly 
speaking, we sent away 300 men and we got 300 in their 
place all in one day, and then for the second fortnight we 
had practically to begin over again the course of training. 


10070. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) You mean 
that the 300 who came in for the second half kept down 
the first 300 to the instruction that was given to them !— 
Yes, it was not progressive after the first fortnight. 


10071. (Sir Ralph Knox.) But the fortnight’s drill 
improved the men ?—Oh, wonderfully, and there was a 
great difference between the men at the end of a fortnight 
and the men at the end of an ordinary week. We have been 
into camp now for a week every year since 1871, but it is 
common knowledge that at the beginning in the country 
(and I am speaking of the country) it was a question of 
coming and going as you pleased ; then in a few years 
afterwards came the compulsory three nights (I think it 
was) in camo in order to earn a little bigger grant ; I think 
that went on until the institution of brigade camps 
in 1890, and then when the brigade camps came on, 
instead of training in the county, we trained all 
together, and we took the men off, say, 100 to 150 
miles. The consequence of that was that we got 
men to stay longer, but it took us some years before 
we could get the men, and when I speak of the men 
I mean the employers to a great extent, to understand. 
the necessity of allowing their men to stay for a week, 
but gradually our experience in the ordinary seven 
days’ camp was that we got the men at the beginning, and 
we kept them until the finish, and we had no increase and 
we had no decrease, 


10072. The result that was gradually brought about 
was very satisfactory at the end of the week ?—Most 
satisfactory. 


10073. Now you have tried a fortnight ?—Yes, after 
the experience of 1900. 


10074. And you have got almost all the men to remain 
for that fortnight ?—Oh everybody that came with us 
stopped the whole time. 


10075. And you found a great difference between that 
amount of training and the week’s training ?—Yes ; for 
instance, I was able to devote the whole of the first week: 
to company and then half battalion and battalion train- 
ing by myself; I drew up a syllabus, and the training 
was gradual from one day to the other. 


10076. And then the second week ?—The second week 
was all big field days under the Brigadier; I may say with 
Tregard to the Brigadier (he is Colonel Quayle Jones of the 
6th, Warwick) he did no commanding at all himself ; he 
had four battalions of his own, in the 30th Field Army 
Brigade, and two regular battalions and he split those up 
in such a way that he gave the Colonels a chance of com- 
manding two and three and sometimes four battalions, 
they took it in turn, he set the schemes and was the 
chief umpire. 


10077. With what result generally to your men ?~The 
result was very good so far as regards the majors, it was 
very good so far as regards the captains, and I tried as 
much as I could to give the subalterns a chance of com- 
manding instead of being mere machines. 


10078. What sort of performance was your ultimate 
performance ? Was it satisfactory ?—We never had any 
drill at all, everything was manceuvres on schemes and 
we had to use our tactical judgment from time to time. 
The second week was all tactical work. 


10079. Did your men do well ?—They did ; there is no 
doubt they did. 


10080. Did they do as well as the other corps that 
were there ?—I suppose everybody would speak well of 
his own, but I think I may safely say our corps did as 
well, and, in my opinion, a great deal better. I put that 
down to the class of man we have got. 


10081. Supposing you were mobilised for defensive 
purposes in England, there being an alarm of invasion, in 
what time do you think (having had a fortnight’s continuous 
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training year after year) your corps would be ready to go 
and fight assuming that all your organisation, transport 
and so on are perfect ?—That is assuming a good deal. 


10082. I say in what time do you think the men would 
be prepared to go and fight ?—Very quickly, because we 
find in the case of the old hands on the first day that it 
comes back to them just as swimming does. 


10083. What do you mean by short time, a month ?— 
Much less than that, but I am speaking now not of smart- 
ness as we used to think of smartness in the old days ; I do 
not pretend to say there is polish put upon them, but to do 
things that are necessary I think that they would be 
ready very soon. 


10084. How do you think they would be as regards 
both discipline and endurance ?—Our experience of that 
was this; we were in camp near Ramsey, and for some 
reason or other our camp ground was a long way off our 
Manceuvres area; at first we found it was rather trouble- 
some having to march three or four miles, but by degrees 
I could see that it did the men a world of good, simply 
the steady march along the road to the manccuvres area, 
and so far as regards fitness, it is marching that does it— 
I am talking of physical fitness. 


10085. Then you think so far as that is concerned your 
marching and marching discipline would be quite up to 
the standard that is wanted in a month 7—Well I am 
inclined to say less, 


10086. But giving you a month what would you say 1— 
I would say yes. 


10087. As regards discipline there would also be the 
point of marching discipline, but were the men subjected to 
any strain as regards their conduct ? Were they kept 
without rations for any’ time or were they subjected to any’ 
hardships which would have tested them ?—I will tell you 
what we did in consequence of the distance we had to 
march ; in the morning I generally called the officers to- 
gether and told them what the programme for the day 
was, and then they lectured to their companies in camp 
upon the kind of work they would have to do; they were 
not out for drill at all, and they might be seen sitting 
down in the open in the camp just being questioned as to 
what they knew of it, and being told the little tricks that 
they were wanted for during the day, and then we went 
out probably at 9 o’clock and stopped out until 2 o’clock, 
and they did not have anything until they came back. 
That was all the amount of work they did, and we found 
that it was very much better to have a long continuous day 
than to have it split up and have meals in the middle; a 
man is no use after a big meal; 


10088. They came back pretty hungry, I suppose ? 
—They came back and they could eatanything. Ononeor 
two occasions we had our dinner out ; we told the cooks, 
approximately, where we should be, and we went to that 
spot as nearly as we could and then we had to find the 
cooks who in the meantime had prepared the ordinary 
camp dinner in a field, lit the fires, and had a hot meak 
ready for us, and then we marched back into camp and 
got there at perhaps half past two to three o’clock. 


10089. But still they were not subjected to any pro- 
longed fast on any occasion ?—No, it is not desirable when 
they are out like that ; we did not do it by way of experi- 
ment, if we had thought of it, we might have done s0. 


10090. I want to know if they had been subjected to any 
hardship which meant disagreeableness that they might 
complain of and resent as individuals ?—No. They go 
into it and take an interest in what they are doing, and 
they consider it is part of the game. 


10091. You have, at all events, found no want of dis- 
cipline in the men ?—No, I have never had anything to 
complain about. I did not have one man up before me in 
camp. 


10092. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) What class of men 
have you? You attributed the success of your bat- 
talion just now to the class of men ?—I have got them 
down in detail in the answers which I have returned to the 
printed questions of the Commission. 


10993. You said just now that you could get men for 
month if you paid them: what payment would your men 
require to stay out for a month ?—To begin with, in 
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reckoning the amount of pay we have got to dissociate our- 
selves entirely from any question of army pay; it has 
nothing to do with the question, in my opinion. What 
we have to do is to consider what pay is sufficient recom- 
pense for the class of man considering the amount he earns 
in his daily life, and what he loses. 

10094. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) It is compensation, in fact ? 
—It is compensation. 

10095. (Lseut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Excuse me, I do 
not want to delay your examination, but an answer you 
‘gave just now suggested this question: you said you could 
get the men for a month if you paid them ?—Yes, 

10096. Would you give them the whole of the wages 
they are earning at home ?—Very nearly. 

10097. A separation allowance, probably ?—We do not 
call it separation. 

10098. You had a separation allowance ?—We had in 
1900, but that was very “extra” ordinary; there was a 
“two guinea”’ grant as well, and all manner of extra 
inducements, including the recognised necessities of that 
period. 

10099. Do you think you could get the men to go for a 
month on less than that ?—It would take quite that. 


10100. You were speaking just now about the fatigue of 
marching: how many miles do you march on these oc- 
easions you speak about ?—It was a regular four-mile 
march before we had our operations, and then afterwards 
-we had our operations. 

10101. Were you ordered to do any route marching ?— 
Practically it was route marching. 

10102. Was it under orders ?—We were ordered that 
until we went to our manceuvre area we had to march as if 
‘we were marching in an enemy’s country. 

10103. No increase in distance each march, or anything 
of that sort ?—No, but we did a great deal of marching 
when we were mancouvring, because the country there is 
very open. 

10104. Have you got a good Quartermaster ?—Excel- 
Tent. 

10105. Has he passed the examination?—He has passed 
such an examination as he is required to pass ; that is all. 

10106. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Where was 
your manceuvre ground ?—In the Isle of Man. 

10107. Did you go to the Isle of Man from Hereford ?— 
Yes, we happen to be the extreme end of the north-western 
district, and the battalions composing the 30th Field Army 
Brigade are selected ones from the north-west district ; 
the 2nd Volunteer Battalion Cheshire Regiment, the 
ist Volunteer Battalion South Lancashire Regiment, 
1st Volunteer Battalion Royal Welsh Fusiliers, and 
ourselves. They are all in the north-west district, but 
they have no local connection one with another. 

10108. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) You said 
now that the men did their cooking: I suppose you have 
company cooks ?—We have company cooks. 

10109. Could the men cook on their own account ?—No, 
‘80 far as we are concerned it would be an utter waste of time 
for the short time we are out; we have company cooks, 
and we always havo the same cooks year after year; we 
take our cooks, and we have a very good man for the ser- 
geant cook; we sent him to Aldershot for the cookery 
class, much to his disgust, because he was a cook by trade, 
but we sent him in order that he might pick up any 
wrinkles. 

10110. But your men, except the company cooks, have 
had no experience at all of cooking ?—Oh, no, and I should 
not advocate it. 

10111. May I ask why ?—Because it is very important 
that the men should have good food and well cooked. 

10112. Supposing three or four men lose their way and 
the Company cooks are not near ?—All rations are issued 
cooked. 

10113. I can conceive circumstances, and I suppose you 
can too, in case of real warfare ?—Yes, and probably they 
would cook for themselves when they were put to it, but 
my point is that it would be very difficult for us to train 
every man to cook now. 
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10114. I do not want to pursue that further, but I 


wanted to know your reason for saying it was undesirable J/../.G 


that they should learn how to cook ; your idea is that it is 


better that they should have their rations cooked by your 12 Nov., 93. 


company cooks ?—Yes, but I know that if put to it they 
would probably do it. 

10115. My own idea was that it was very useful for 
every man to know how to cook.—Yes, but the question is 
whether they would not be losing time in being taught. 


10116. (Sir Rulph Knoz.) I suppose in that class of life 
@ great number of men happen to observe from day to day 
some cooking operations 1—Yes. I think they could take 
care of themselves. 

10117. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Have you a large pro- 
portion of married men ?—Yes, we have got a fair pro- 
portion of married men ; I did not take the return out. 


10118. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Would it be an advantage 
to you to have local schools of instruction where instruction 
would be given in the evening to your officers 1—Yes, pro- 
vided they were good ones. 

10119. Would you have it at Hereford, or is there any 
other place which would suit the different corps in the 
county ?—It depends entirely on what instruction you 
mean. 

10120, The same instruction as you get at the school as 
far as possible with evening classes ?—Yes, but the diffi- 
culty would be to get all the officers in for it; my battalion 
is a scattered one; I am not a town battalion. 


10121. So that they could not get in to the evening’ 
classes and get home at night ?—No, it would be a great 
difficulty; I should only get the local officers, say, of 
two companies at Hereford. 

10122. Your officers find a difficulty in getting away to 
school just now ?—Well, I will not say they do, but they 
do not find it as easy now as they did, because of the fort- 
night they have to give up. 

10123. I see you have about 33 per cent. of your com- 
pany officers who have passed school ?—I try to push a lot 
through, but you see when we were out in 1900 we had an 
influx of officers and that was the qualification for the 
outfit allowance, but after they got the outfit allowance I 
found it difficult to press them to go to school. My lever 
had gone. 

10124, You say you had some of your men out for a 
month in 1900, and some only out for a fortnight ?—Yes. 


10125. And there was no particular advantage in the 
way of drill for those who were there for the whole month ? 
—I do not think the first fortnight men improved at all 
during the second fortnight. 

10126. One of the chief advantages of camp is the teach- 
ing of discipline ; did you find the month’s men were better 
disciplined at the end of the month than the men who were 
there for the fortnight ?—No, we have no trouble about 
that. 

10127. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) You have been going 
to camp a good many years ?—Yes, I have been to camp 
for thirty-three years myself. 

10128. And you are a pretty keen Volunteer ?—Yes. 

10129. You believe in them ?—Yes, I believe in them. 

10130. You know some people do not belicve in them ? 
—I know that. 

10131. And who do not think you can ever make a 
soldier on Volunteer methods, who think that you have got 
to have a man for six months or nine months, or two years 
in a barracks and not let out except on pass, contracted to 
you so that you can tell him to do whatever you please 
under a very strict law, and that at the end of that time 
you put something into him which you call discipline, but 
which you can never put into the Volunteer. You know 
that opinion exists ?—I know it exists. 

10132. I want you to tell me what you think can be 
done and cannot be done with the Volunteers: Do you 
think you can put discipline into them ?—It depends upon 
what you call discipline. 

10133. What do you call discipline ?—Obeying orders. 
I know this: that in the old days in camp we had to supply 
guards and what not duties, and we had the greatest 
difliculty to find the men and they kicked against it, avd 
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“ Detailed for duty,” and he has got to go. 


10134. Where does the difference come in ?—Because 
they have got to go; it is not a question of asking them ; 
we do not say, “ We will be pleased if you go,” we say, 
“You go.” 


10135. Could you not have said that to them before 1— 
No. 


10136. Why ?—Because the spirit of the age was against 
it altogether ; they would simply walk out of camp. 


10137. Then it is a change in their spirit, it is not a 
change of law or anything ?—No, there is no law in the 
question. We have been under military law, I do not 
know how many times—a dozen times probably—and 
there is not the slightest difference. 


10138. You mean between being under military law 
and not ?—Not the slightest. 


10139. I agree with that, but you have found a differ- 
ence in your men ?—Yes. 


10140. Or in yourself ?—Both. 


10141. How do you account for that ?—Because they 
‘are more amenable to it now, and they understand it ; it 
is more the spirit of the age; when they are in camp they 
understand they have got to do it. 
10142. Has that come about gradually ?—Yes. 


10143. In consequence of camp and working experi- 
ence ?—Yes, it has nothing whatever to do with being 
under military law. 


10144. May I infer from that that you would say that 
as your battalion has gone on for a good many years, and 
you and your officers and men have been keen, you have 
somehow at last got some discipline ?—Distinctly. 


10145. It has come from somewhere ?—It has come from 
somewhere, but not from military law. 


10146. Therefore you are now satisfied that you can by 
volunteering get discipline ?—Certainly. 
10147. I have no doubt about it myself, but you must 


remember a good many people do not believe it, and I 
want it down on the evidence ?—I do. 


10148. Supposing you have got to fight, supposing that 
when you go down home there is a political row with 
somebody, and your corps is called out, and somebody 
invades, and you have to fight within the next few days ; 
Tam not thinking about long notice. All your men would 
turn out, and all your officers—you have no doubt about 
it ?—Not the slightest. 


10149. Now what I want to know is supposing that 
happens, are you going to feel very uneasy during the week 
before ?—No, I am not. 


10150. You think your officers will do pretty well 1— 
Yes. 
10151. 


And your men will be all right ?—I know they 
will. 


10152. And your officers ?—Yes, our officers have 
improved a great deal ; I do not wish to say anything about 
old officers you understand, who existed ten, fifteen and 
twenty years ago, but some seven or eight ago I consolidated 
the finances, and the result was that a lot of the old officers 
did not stick on because they were relieved from the 
responsibility which had previously been the means of 
keeping them on; the new officers have got no financial 
responsibility, and the new officers have got different ideas, 
having been taught in a different school. 


10153. Ido not want to know whether these men will 
show a good spirit—that J believe they will all do—I think 
the whole country would do that, or whether they would 
do their best, that we all believe, but what I want to know 
is whether you think that your officers and men know 
enough and have practice enough to be able to do properly 
against an enemy what you do I suppose moderately well 
ona ficld day. You think you get together pretty well on 
a field day and you are satisfied the discipline is very much 
improved ; do you think that is all going to hold when 
bullets are fiying about and you cannot tell where they are 
coming from ?—I think it would. 


10154, Do you think your officers are beginning to bo 
anything like tacticians ?—Yes, gradually. 
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10155. They are learning to handle their men 1—Yes 
and I think that is due to a great extent lately to what was 
laid down under the new Regulations that were issued in 
the end of 1901. 


10156. You mean the company training ?—Yes, 


10157. What about captains looking after their own 
companies ? Do you think that is good ?—I am sure of it; 
we begin the year by telling the captains they are respon- 
sible for the training of their men; the adjutant and the 
staff are responsible for the training of the recruits, and I 
do not believe in having too much interference by the staff 
—that is the adjutant and the instructors—once the com- 
pany training is commenced. I always endeavour to put. 
the whole of the responsibility on the captains, the com- 
pany officers, and I will not go near them myself, advisedly, 
because if I go near to interfere, or if the adjutant does, it 
takes the responsibility off the company officers. 


10158. But when the company training is over you 
would like to see what they can do ?—Yes, I go round 
myself to see. 


10159. You approved of that part of those new orders 
which laid down that the meaning of a company exercise 
was one where the captain, the subalterns and non-com- 
missioned officers were looking after it ?—Well, I so far 
approved of it as to issue a summary in December 1901 of 
the Regulations and I gave one to every man we have got, 
so that there might be no mistake about it ; I may say F 
was obliged to take that step in order to counteract the 
influence of the London Press, who were running down 
these new Regulations. I sent out my observations in 
order to tell them that so far as we were concerned the 
Regulations were very nearly running upon the same lines 
as we had been running on ourselves. 


10160. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Being a scattered batta- 
lion you said just now that the Regulations when they came 
out in 1901 were very much on the lines you had already 
been working on ?—Yes, I stated so. 


10161. That is to say the responsibility of the captain 
for the training of his men ?—Yes, but I found in practice 
previously at adjutant’s visits, that the adjutant did every- 
thing and the captains did nothing; I very much dis- 
approved of it ; I disapproved of it when I was a captain 
myself, I found I never got any chance of doing anything 
and that the adjutant did everything and in my opinion it 
is a mistake and I have gone totally contrary to it ever 
since I have had the command. 


10162. You say in your report here, “I doubt if 
scattered companies under good officers are a disadvantage 
under the present system of company training” ?—Yes. 


10163. We have had the opinion expressed here that 
the town battalions are infinitely superior to the country 
battalions where scattered like yours. You have been out 


in brigade camp on several occasions with town battalions? 
—Yes. 


10164. Do you find that the captains of the town com- 
panies have the same hold over their men and the same 
responsibility for their instruction as your captains ?— 
No, I do not think they have, and what struck me whem 
I saw town battalions was, that they were very much 
smarter in the old fashioned drill and they had a great deal 
more polish, but when it came to outpost and advanced 
guards and that kind of thing they were not in it. 


10165. That is to say those things that are essential 
for service in the field ?—Yes. 


10166. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) But in barrack 
square things they had had more practice ?—Yes; I do not 


think I have had really an old fashioned battalion drill for 
five years, 


10167. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) With regard to the 
musketry, part of your companies have done the new 
course ?—Yes, but under considerable difficulties. 


10168. Do you mind telling the Commission the difficul- 
tics those companies were in and the reasons which made 
your other three companies obliged to fire the old course ? 
—That was entirely due to the fact that we had got one 
range condemned temporarily, and another range in which 
these three companies had to fire was only passed for—— 

10169. 


Tt was a deficiency of range accommodation ?— 
Yes. 
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10170. How about the eight companies which did the 
new course and with some difficulty ? What were their 
conditions _—They had to travel first of all to their ranges. 


10171. What were the difficulties they had in carrying 
out the new course ?—It took a long time to do. 


10172. How many days for each man ?—Owing to the 
travelling we try to get it done as much as possible on the 
one day. 

10173. So that you did not carry out the spirit of the 
now Regulations ?—No, the spirit applied to the regulars 
not to us. It was not laid down for Volunteers. 

10174. You tried to get them through as many rounds 
88 you could on one day ?—Yes. 

10175. I want to get to the difficulties that the men 
found in getting there; was it the large amount of time 
they had to be away?—Yes, that was one of the difficulties; 
some of them did not get through all at once and they had 
to go again, but the chief difficulty—at least one of the chief 
difficulties—was that we got a large number of men to fire 
upon one range and we could not give accommodation for 
them to go up more than perhaps once or twice. 

10176. Are you going to do the old course or the new next 
year 1—Well, they say it is going to be modified. 

10177. It is optional for next year, but which are you 
going to do ?—We shall go on. 

10178. You will do the new course again ?—Yes, and 
I will say why ; we felt we were in the field army and that 
we ought to do the best we could as we were asked. I may 
tell you I had to take the bit in my mouth and do it ; it was 
against the advice of the adjutant altogether. Hedid not 
want it done. 

10179. Did you give any extra grant to the men who 
went and did the new course for their extra time ?—No. 

10180. Do you think if you had an extra grant to give 
them that. would make it easier for them ?—Yes, I have 
always thought that if we could get some way of making 
part of the course a prize shooting it would be a good thing, 
but I do not know how it would be done. 

10181. On your new big range do you find any difficulty 
in the large number of ranges that have to be fired in the 
new course ?—That is so ; it is as much as we can do in the 
summer ; he gets there somewhere about one o’clock and 
he gets a train back about seven, and it is as much as he 
can do to get it through. 

10182. How many targets have you on that range 1— 
Eight. 

10183. Supposing they are firing at 200 and 300, how 
many targets are put out of action ?—Some would be, the 
next targets would be put out as being dangerous. 

10184. Now I want to go to the arrangements you make 
for your camp. You get 5s. a day allowance per man, and 
you pay your privates 1s. 4d., 2d. beer-money, and all 
ranks have boots, shirts, and braces issued to them as 
private property and free rations ?—Yes. 

. 10185. Are you going to issue the boots every year ?— 
e8, 

10186. Boots, shirts, and braces every year?—Yes. 


10187. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) New ones ?—New 
ones. 

10188. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) And can you manage to 
do that out of your grant of 5s..?—Yes, I have brought up 
what we do every year ; I have a return showing the differ- 
ent items of expenditure, and we work it out per day per 
man. 

10189. Did you have this boot arrangement before you 
got into the field army ?—Yes, but we did the boot matter 
ina way I invented along time ago; we gave a man ls, 
for the six days, it was really 9d, for eight days, but we 
only pay the men who produce and wear good boots, and 
by that means wo got our battalion into good boots a 
long time ago. 

10190, And now you give them the boots ?—Yes. 

10191. When? Immediately before you go into 
camp ?—About a fortnight or three wecks before. 

10192. So as to get them into working order ?—Yes, so 
as to get them just pliable. 


10193. Did you find any difficulty in connection with 


Colonel 


sore feet on these marches you did ?—No, our percentage M.J.G.Scubie. 


of sick was very small; it was under 1—0-97 per day or 
something like that. 

10194. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Are they army boots ? 
—Yes ; they are not quite as thick as army boots. 

10195. You do not get them from the War Office ?—No, 
we get them from the contractor’s. 


10196. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) What about the medical — 


examination of your recruits? Do you examine them 
more than is laid down in the regulations? Do you 
examine their feet, for instance ?—There is a feet inspec- 
tion in camp. 

10197. But when attested, do your medical officers 
examine their feet ?—No, they judge by general appear- 
ance. They test the eyesight, the chest, and the heart, as 
in the regulations. 

10198, As to the recruit training, do you consider that 
is sufficient now—forty drills—it used to be sixty before 
a man finished being a recruit and it is forty now ?—I 
think it is sufficient, because a great deal of what was 
wasted in polish is now taken off. 

10199. (Colonel-O'Callaghan Westropp.) I want to ask 
you @ question or two about this matter of invasion. I 
suppose we may take it that if there was absolutely no 
danger of invasion there would be no object for our exist- 
ence a8 Militia and Volunteers, or very little ?—Oh, yes, 
there would be. 

10200. What do you say we would exist for ?—Because 
if the regulars were all sent out of the country in a foreign 
war you would have to look to somebody to take their 
places. 

10201. Who would you want then to take places 
against ?—Nobody, but you would render yourself liable 
to invasion at once. I do not say anybody is going to do 
it, but you would render yourself liable to invasion if it 
was known there were no soldiers in England, for precisely 
the same reason, I take it, that we were all called out in 


1900. 

10202. The accepted theory is that invasion would not 
occur unless the bulk of the regular troops were out of the 
country. I think most of the authorities are agreed upon 
that ?—Yes. 

10203. When most of the regular troops are out of the 
country, and we of the Militia and Volunteers are either 
called out or are on the point of being called out, surely the 
tests of whether the invader will come or not will be if he 
thinks he can overcome us, or if he thinks he cannot ; that 
will be the test ?—Exactly, that will be the test 


10204. The invader would probably base his calculations 
on whether he thought he would overcome us partly on 
the amount of training he knew from official publications 
we received, and partly on what a certain number of his 
officers and military attachés and people prowling about 
in plain clothes had seen of us in peace time ?—Yes. 

10205. I suppose you would agree with me that if any 
foreign nation thought it worth its while to invade this 
country it would send the pick of its men and the pick of 
its generals ?—Yes, what they could spare, but probably 
thoy would be engaged elsewhere with our regular troops, 

10206. Then, of course, the invasion would not come 
about, but supposing they had a certain number of men 
free they would not send what they considered an in- 
adequate number ?—They would send the best available. 

10207. And in particular what they considered sufficient 
to overcome our resistance ?—Yes, quite so. 

10208. Otherwise it would be a sheer waste of men, 
would it not ?—Yes. 

10209, We will assume, then, that if they come over they 
will come with the number which they consider sufficient 
for the purpose, and with the best stuff they can send, both 
officers, men, and matériel ?—Yes. 

10210. Have you ever been at any manceuvres of foreign 
powers ?—No. 

10211. Not having seen them, I suppose the best thing 
we can do is to assume (we are patriotic enough) that our 
own regulars are at least as good as foreign regulars }— 
Yea, 
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10212. Therefore, not having seen the foreign regulars, 
we will put our own regulars, with whom you have worked, 
in their place ; to continue the assumption, we will say 
that although the best of our regulars, and the mass of 
them, are out of the country we have a certain number of 
the best of our generals left here, and those generals would 
be commanding our home defence army ?—We will say 
that in generals at least we are on a par with the enemy 
—and brigadiers. 


10213, Let us say brigadiers too. Now what I want to 
get from you is—Would it not be necessary, if our generals 
were to meet those picked generals and men from the other 
side with any sort of confidence, that they should them- 
selves have absolute confidence in the home defence army 
they commanded ?—If they had not, of course they would 
lose heart. 


10214. We have no doubt I suppose, any of us, that, 
given an enemy in front in a position to be stormed or held 
doggedly, our Militia and Volunteers would do as well as 
men could do probably, but there are other operations in 
war to be calculated upon. Take some of the more diffi- 
cult ones, really effective and intelligent outpost and 
reconnaissance, night marching, flank marching almost 
within striking distance of an enemy, anda retirement after 
an unsuccessful engagement ; those would be four of the 
severe tests ?—Those would be the most difficult things 
you could imagine. 

10215. That would be a severe test of the discipline, 
morale, and spirit generally of the men. We have got as 
good generals as the foreigners 1—Yes. 


10216. And we have the Militia and Volunteers, and we 
have them conducting one or more of those operations in 
the face of excellent foreign troops ; what training do you 
consider (we will take your own arm) the Volunteer 
Infantry require to fit them for that job, so that their 
generals should have absolute confidence in them ?— 
They would have to have very good brigadiers. 


10217. Let us assume that also ?—The colonels would 
have to be up to their work. 


10218. Presumably ; the colonels against them would 


-certainly be up to theirs ?—That is one of the points we 


have got to be ready for; it is no use the men being fit for 
their share if the colonels are not. 


10219. We want the machine good, in fact with no weak 
links in the chain ?—You do not want any defect in the 
chain, and you want a good staff. 


10220. How long in the foundry must that chain be 
before there are no weak links in it ?—Are you referring 
to the men ? 


10221. I will not take as big a unit as a brigade, as a 
brigade is a congregation of units, but I take a battalion ; 
how do you think—let us take your own battalion or any 
battalion you are familiar with—that battalion is to be 
made equal to the strain I say it may be subjected to ?— 
Well it depends to a very great extent upon the amount of 
manceuvre practice they have had in the past, and in order 
to do that you want to have as much of camp life as you 
can get out of them ; it is not a mere question of barrack- 
yard drill, and you want the captains to be self-reliant and 
‘to be able to command their units just about in the same 
way and over the same area of ground as the colonels 
did in the old days, My notion is that if you want to 
improve the Volunteers and the Militia it is to a very 
great extent not a question of men, it is a question of 
officers and non-commissioned officers, and the proper train- 
ing for them, so that they can thoroughly understand the 
game they are playing. That is the point that we always 
try to bring out in all our manccuvres, We thoroughly 
explain what is going to be done; I explain (of course I 
am talking of my own particularly, but I take it that it is 
the same everywhere) to the captains, and the captains 
go and explain it to the men, so that every man knows 
what the game is. 

10222, Lam still keeping to the same condition I imposed, 
Would you say that with your men for a month in camp 
and a certain standard which perhaps you could give us 
for the officers and non-commissioned officers, they would 
be equal to the work ?—Yes, I think so. 


10223, What would the standard for the officers and 
non-commissioned ofticers be ?—It would have to be high, 
higher than it is now. 
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10224, Much higher ?—Much higher, and it can only be 
done gradually ; I have been trying with our officers to 
bring it about gradually; trying to get them into the 
tactical examinations, and so on, while they are subalterns, 
and it all resolves itself to my mind into a question of 
officers, and then when you have done with that question, 
it is a question of where you are going to get your officers 
from. 

10225. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) I want very much if 
I can to get at some knowledge of what the actual con- 
dition of the Volunteer force is at the present time. I 
do not, for the moment, want to go into the question 
of difficulties; of making it better, of men not being 
able to give more time, and so on, but I want 
to take it just as it stands. We had a very eminent 
Volunteer officer before us a few days ago and 
he roughly divided the Volunteer force into three 
classes; the first class he said would be ready to 
take the field at a moment’s notice; the second class 
would be ready to take the field in a week, and the third 
class would take a longer period. I asked him about 
what the numerical division would be and he said, roughly 
speaking, about a third, about 85,000 men in each class. 
Your battalion is a field army battalion and therefore, 
knowing also what a good battalion it is, we may con- 
clude that it would come under his first class. If 
when you went back now you received the order to take 
the field do you consider you would be ready, sup- 
posing transport were provided for you, in two days? 
—I do not think we should be able to take the field 
in the same sense that Colonel Westropp said; I do not 
think we should be up to that standard. 


10226. Would you be equal to meeting the highly 
trained troops of a continental power? I will put it 
in this way : suppose a division formed of eight Volunteer 
battalions like your own would that be equal to meeting 
a Prussian line division? I want to get at this because 
it is enormously important that we should know where 
we stand at present and I do not want to be in a false 
paradise ?—I should say we were not, and therefore we 
want our officers and non-commissioned officers better 
trained. 


10227. I entirely agree with you in that ?—That is 
the point I am on. 

10228. You must not assume of course on a point 
like that that you would be largely assisted with regular 
officers, because evidently if the mass of the regular army 
was abroad it would take the most of its officers with it 
and you would have to be self-supporting ?—I think we 


may assume that we shall have absolutely to rely upon 
ourselves. 


10229. That is a proper assumption I think. Now I 
come to the second statement of this officer, that the 
second third, another 85,000 men, would be ready to take 
the field in a fortnight ?—I do not know what basis he 


has got for his division; I do not follow his division at 
all. 


10230. Nor do I, but his division comes to this: that 
170,000 out of the 250,000 Volunteers would be ready 
to take the field against foreign troops in a fortnight !~ 
It is a mere guess. 


10231. Do you think it is a guess that we could safely 
trust the country to ?—His division is a guess I should 
say. 

10232. Do you think it would be safe to trust the 
safety of the country to that assumption, as they stand 
now ?—No, because I quite recognise—I do not know 
what the proportion is—that there is a great difference 
between one Volunteer battalion and another, and there 
is a great difference in manoeuvring power, and a great 
difference in tactical skill, and a great difference in the 
class of men. 


10233. I do not want in any way to depreciate the 
zeal and the skill and intelligence of the Volunteers but 
I am looking at it absolutely from the point of view of 
the task that would be before them, and I want to find out 
to what extent they are equal to it. It is no use our 
telling foreign troops when they come, if our Volunteers 
are not equal to meet them, that they must make 
allowances for the difficulties of their position ?—I do 
not think you can assume that all the Volunteers are on 
the same level. 
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10234. Can we assume that 170,000 of them would 
be ready in a fortnight ?—I do not know how he arrived 
at his figure. 

10235. What do you think? I want to have your 
opinion on the subject?—I think it is safer to assume that 
they are not, and then we shall get more training. 


10236. I want to go to another point you have touched 
upon in your evidence and that is the question of dis- 
cipline ; you said that discipline had greatly improved 
in recent years ?—Yes, entirely through camps; that 
is, judging from my own experience. i 

10237. You attribute that to a difference in the spirit 
which has come over men ?—Yes. 

10238. If I may so put it, it is a sort of voluntary 
action on their part ?—It is an involuntary action ; they 
do not know apything about it; it has come to them. 
It is not a voluntary action. 

10239. Of course, I have no doubt the war has had 
a good deal to do with it ?—I think the war has not got 
as much to do with it as people think ; I sce statements 
made that the leaven of the men that went out to the 
war has had a wonderful effect but I do not agree with 
that at all—I think it is all rubbish. 

10240. But as that spirit has come so the same change 
may come over the public and it might grow possibly ?— 
I think this, and I have always said it, that England 
would be very silly not to take advantage of the present 
spirit and do something while it can, because the time 
may come when public opinion may change and they 
might say; “We will not spend any more money.” 


10241. And people might say ‘‘ We shall not serve,” or 
“We shall not do beyond what we think is good for us;” 
it is not a thing we ought to take as a permanent 
element in our calculations ?—Certainly not; I think 
you should take advantage of the present spirit. 


10242. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) You were asked 
just now about the necessity of the General having con- 
tidence in his troops—I suppose you would not expect a 
General who did not know the Volunteers to have con- 
fidence in them ?—No, I would not; my experience 
is that they require to be educated. 

10243. Are there a good many Generals who come 
who do not know what the Volunteer is and they start 
without confidence ?—Yes, officers commanding districts 
come and they absolutely know nothing at all about 
Volunteers or their capabilities, and gradually they come 
to know them and the keen ones appreciate them. 


10244. Do you think that the regular has got any: 
quality or any knowledge that you cannot give to your 
men provided you get from the authorities the sort of 
assistance and encouragement for which you hope ?—I 
think man for man our men are more intelligent than the 
regulars, but I do not like to put the one against the other 
—I do not care about it. 

10245. I do not want to put the one against the other 
but I want to bring out this point: are you satisfied with 
your Volunteer system of turning out a soldier, provided 
the authorities will enable you gradually to do it better 
and better, that is, give you some encouragement and 
assistance ?—I should very much prefer to have some 
means adopted whereby men would have to go into our 
tanks and be trained. 

10246. You would rather have a larger number of 
men coming to you to pick from ?—Yes. 
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10247. (Chairman.) Are there any other points you 
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have not brought out ?—On the question of battalions 
generally I think that the rules of corps ought to be 
abolished and everything ought to be on one standard. 

10248. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) The contract should 
be with the country and not with the individual com- 
manding officer ?—Yes. We have remodelled ours twice 
in my time, in 1882 or 188], and again in 1899, and the 
last time we did it with the express object of putting 
the full power as to everything in the commanding ofticer’s 
hands. Then there is the question of finance committees ; 
finance committees are all very well as a check against 
fraudulent use of the money; when we started finance 
committees I was not colonel, but after it was started 
the finance committee practically took control of the 
whole thing. 

10249. (Chairman.) You mean superseded the 
Colonel?—Well, they could not veto the Colonel and it 
was all managed very nicely, but as a matter of fact I 
do not think a Volunteer battalion ought to be managed 
by a committee at all. I have been a committee of one 
and when I want assistance, or when I want to find out 
what is wanted, I ask two or three captains, or the major, 
what their opinion is, and if I find a thing is a certain way 
I agree that it has to be done. 

10250. You do not have a meeting of officers every 
year to talk things over 2—Yes, I have, and I just tell 
them what is going to happen. 

10251. You do not invite their views ?—I do so privately. 

10252. Do you not tind that being a scattered battalion 
the captain of one company would be troubled with 
difficulties which would not occur with another captain ?— 
No, we manage everything from head-quarters, finance 
and everything. 

10253. On such questions as being able to get the men 
out, what do you do 1—We have been at it so long that 
we know the times exactly. I wanted to say about drill- 
stations that at present in a company the men are obliged 
to come into one station but for recruit purposes (I am 
speaking of scattered battalions like mine), if we have ten, 
twelve or thirteen men residing at a distance I can see no 
earthly reason why they should not do all their recruit 
drills in their own locality instead of being brought in. 

10254. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) There is no reason why 
you should not do that if you get leave ?—We have to get 
leave, but it is not easy to get leave. 

10255. Have you had a refusal in any case to have a 
drill station established in any village ?—Well they have 
deprecated it. 

10256. Have you had it refused ?—No, I have not put 
it forward because I know there is a bit of a difficulty, 

10257. (Lieut.-Colonel Licwellyn.) On what ground 
would it be refused ?—Because they might say that 
twenty men are no use together. 

10258. You mean that the neighbourhood isso sparsely 
populated that it is not worth while ?—Yes ; and I should 
have to drop those twenty men altogether, and I do not 
want to drop them ; I want to give them the opportunity 
of doing their forty drills in their own neighbourhood = _*-* 

10259. With such a scattered detachment as that how: 
many men would have to appe r for a drill to count ?— 
It is four for recruit drills. 

10260. Would that count as one of the drills you have 
to return at the end of the year ?—For recruit purposes. 
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“10261. (Chairman.) You command the Ist Volunteor 
Battalion Royal Warwickshire Regiment ?—Yes. 


10262. Your head-quarters are Birmingham ?—Yes. 


10263. And your establishment is 2,099, and your 
total of all ranks on the Ist November, 1902, was 1,790 ?— 
It is more than that; at the present moment it is 1,836; 
that is my total strength on the lst November, 1903. 


10264. Are you satisfied with your present position as 
regards officers and non-commissioned officers and equip- 
ment and so forth ?—I am not full of officers. 


10265. Your officers are a difficulty, are they 1—They 
ate very good indeed, but we are not full; we are incom- 
plete of our authorised establishment, seven I think. 


10266. Including captains and subalterns you are only 
deficient of seven 1—Yes, that is allowing only one and 
a half subalterns per company. 


10267. If you were allowed two subalterns per company 
you would be much more deficient ?—We should take 
them if we could get them. 


10268. I say on a computation of two subalterns per 
company you would be much more deficient 1—Yes. 


10269. To what do you attribute the difficulty of 
getting officers ?—There are a good many reasons; I 
ave written down a good many, but I do not know 
whether you would like me to give you them. 


10270. You will be rather closely questioned by other 
members of the Commission, and I do not want to go into 
too many details; could you state it generally ?—You 
ask me a question to what I attribute the shortness of 
officers, and that is a very big subject of course; there 
‘are many reasons. Finance has something to do with it, 
and the call on the leisure time of the officer has a great 
deal to do with it, and then also to the insufficient recogni- 
tion of the rank I attribute a great deal. 


10271. That would be the absence of an inducement 
eather than the presence of an impediment ?—You must 
have an inducement. 


10272. Why must you have an inducement, considering 
that we pride ourselves on being a patriotic nation? I 
accept the fact that we must have, but fundamentally, 
why is it necessary ?—It is a very considerable tie, your 
Grace,to be a Volunteer officer ; the officers in my battalion 
have to give from 60 to 100 evenings and Saturday after- 
noons to the work, and that is in competition with cricket, 
hunting, shooting, golf, and all these other things, and you 
have to have a very keen man who will work it up in the 
way which is necessary for a man to do now-a-days. 


10273. Therefore you think you may reasonably ask 
for some compensation for that ?—That is so. 


10274. As régards your non-commissioned officers 
what is your position ?—I think they are fairly good. 


10275. Of course you recognise the fact that a great 
deal depends upon that now, and more so than a few 
years ago ?—Yes, our non-commissioned officers as a rule 
are superior men to the ordinary rank and file; they 
naturally do get their stripes. They are mostly small 
tradesmen and clerks in offices, men with education supe- 
rior to the rank and file. 


10276. Would you say that in view of the many diffi- 
culties which, you recognise, surround the Volunteer force, 
both officers and privates, on the whole you feel gratified 
that your battalion is in a high state of efficiency ?—I 
think I can say that. 


10277. Taking one step at a time; in view of the 
difficulties of the situation, you feel that your battalion 
does very creditably ?—Yes. 


10278. But if we go further and take the position of 
the battalion confronted with a battalion of trained troops 
invading the country, would you say their efficiency has 
to be further considered ?—Naturally they would want 
training; I am not prepared to say our officers would 
hold their own with regular officers now, but I think they 
are the right stamp, and with a very little training with 
regular troops would become so. 
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10279. But you do feel that at present the position of 
affairs in the country generally does not allow the Volun- 
teer force to get as much training as it ought to get 1— 
Certainly not. 


10280. Have you considered what might be done in 
order to provide it with that training ?—I come to one of 
two things, either that we want a much larger amount of 
money spent on the Volunteers, or we want some compul- 
sory military training which will enable us to pick our 
men. Supposing the ballot for the Militia was en- 
forced, the Volunteers being exempt, we should have our 
pick and we could double or treble our battalion. We 
could afford then to turn out any man who was not doing 
his work in a thoroughly satisfactory way, whereas now 
we have to put up with a good deal. 


10281. From the point of view of the efficiency of the 
Volunteer service and the safety of the country, would 
you regard with satisfaction the ballot being put in force ? 
~—I should, certainly. 


10282. As regards the force, you would prefer ite being 
done in that indirect way; you would not like a com- 
pulsory service embracing both Militia and Volunteers 
and others ?—That would come to practically the same 
thing, would it not ? 


10283. There is a difference. The Volunteers would 
certainly cease to be a Volunteer service at all ?—Yes, I 
feel it every day. When I see reports of these football 
matches I know exactly what it means, that some 20,000, 
30,000, or 40,000 men are simply looking on at a foot- 
ball match played, and this largely means betting. I 
wish I could get hold of these men, and force them to go 
for a ten miles march somewhere. 


10284. From what you say now it would be for the 
benefit of the country, even apart from ite military posi- 
tion ?—Yes, provided you do not take them away from 
their civilian work. 


10285. I have no doubt it has occurred to you as a very 
possible result that it would interfere less with labour and 
commercial duties if everyone was subject to some liability 
of that kind rather than a few ?—Yes, if they were all 
subject to the work our Volunteers do at the present time, 
or considerably exceeding it, it would have no effect on 
their ordinary avocation. 


10286. You would probably feel that if the nation had 
to face the fact of coming to compulsion, once having 
taken that great step, it would be necessary to make the 
defence of the country absolutely safe, and to have a very 
considerable addition to the training of the present 
moment ?—Certainly. 


10287. And without that very considerable addition, 
you feel we would be rather in a fool’s paradise 1—Yes. 


10288. That would be rather your feeling ?—Yes. 


10289. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Assuming that some 
form of compulsion is necessary, would you rather have 
the Militia ballot than universal compulsion ?—I expect 
you will find that will be necessary to have the Militia 
ballot ; you would hardly have facility for training every 
man. 

10290, You think universal compulsion would get too 
many people ?—Yes. 

10291. Do you not think that having the Militia ballot, 
with an exemption for Volunteers, would be felt to be s 
very uneven distribution of the burden, and that those 
people who had not been able to get into the Volunteers. 
and were drawn for the Militia, would feel they were very 
unjustly treated compared to those who got off by being 
Volunteers, or their number not being drawn !—I have 
not looked at it at all in that light. 


10292. How do you think it would strike the ordinary 
man in the street, without whose consent it cannot be 
done? Do you not think he would say: ‘ This is # very 
unfair plan,” and he would be much more willing to accept 
absolutely universal compulsion than the ballot, with 
all the unevenness and accidents of its incidence?—I do not 
know whether he would; he has always the chance of 
getting off that ballot, has he not ? 
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10293. Not being drawn, you mean—Yes. One ques- 
tion about the Volunteers; is it your opinion that the 
keeness of people to volunteer, and when they have 
volunteered to do their work, has diminished during your 
experience ?—I do not quite understand in what way you 
mean. Do you mean it has decreased in the last ten or 
twenty years, or as a man goes on in his work ? 

10294. I mean during the last ten or twenty years. Do 
you think there is less readiness of people to come for- 
ward as Volunteers and Volunteer officers ?—Speaking 
of my own experience, I say certainly not ; our men are 
keener, more zealous and we have larger numbers both of 
officers and men than the regiment ever had. 

10295. You practically say things have improved in 
that respect ?—Yes, we are certainly larger, and the 
figures show that we are very much stronger than we 
were. 

10296. Do you think your corps and Volunteer Corps 
generally do attain a higher level of training than they 
did fifteen years ago ?—Certainly. 

10297. Considerably higher ?—Considerably higher. 

10298. And the officers know their work better ?—In- 
finitely better. 

10299. To what do you attribute that ? Do you not 
think that that is perhaps the result of what is called the 
Volunteer movement, that it has worked and gradually 
produced that result ?—I have not looked at it in that 
way. 
10300. I will put the question in another way: you 
have been a good many years in that battalion ?—Thirty- 
five. 
10301. Do you not find that in that period you and your 
officers have gradually come to have a higher standard of 
what ought to be done ?1—Yes, we have. 

10302. And what can be done ?—Yes, there is no ques- 
tion of that. 

10303. You would attribute some part of that, no douht 
4 large part of it, to the practice of going into camp every 
year ?—Yes. 

10304. Would you attribute any part of it to the intro- 
duction some years ago of the examinations in tactics and 
other things? Do you think that tactical examination 
had the effect of calling the attention of volunteers to 
what might be called the fighting part of their work as 
distinguished from the barrack square drilling ?—Yes, 
we have gone into that very largely in our battalion; we 
have twenty-eight officers who have passed in tactics and 
we have three who hold the Q—qualified ; we have eight 
officers who have passed at Hythe, six officers have been in 
South Africa ; six have been through the Chelsea School of 
Instruction ; eight have passed in topography, and organ- 
isation, and equipment ; six in military law, and three in 
fortification. 

10305. You will remember the time before there was an 
examination in tactics ?—Yes, I went up to the first one 
myself. 

10306. Do you not think that the effect of that examina- 
tion being announced and your passing gave a fillip to the 
work ?—Yes, but other battalions who have only a few 
officers passed in tactics have a'so improved. 

10307. Do you think those battalions as good as yours ? 
—No, but we do not get any extra credit. 

10308. I am not now talking about credit; what we 
want to know is whether in your opinion the introduction 
of these things did improve your battalion ?—There is no 
question about that. 

10309. You found yourself that you got some ideas and 
benefit from it and you think you are a better officer in 
consequence of it ?—Undoubtedly. 

10310. Do you think that the Volunteer Force could be 
further improved and further developed on those lines :— 
T am afraid the zealous officers cannot give very much 
more time to it than they are giving now; I think the 
zealous officer is giving all his spare time and he cannot 
give more, 

10311. But he might get his time s little saved you think 
by more convenient and perhaps more efficient methods 
of teaching him these things ?—Undoubtedly. 

10312. For instance your officers have this examina- 
tion 1—Yes. 
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10313. In Birmingham you have now a university 
where, in other professions, people can go and get first 
rate people to demonstrate and give lectures in the sciences 
which concern their business ?—Yes. 

10314. Supposing you had in the Birmingham University 
@ very first rate professor we will say of tactics, and 
another very first rate professor of military history, do you 
not think some of your officers would go and find that a 
benefit to them ?—Undoubtedly. 

10315, Especially if he lectured in the evening ?—Yes, 
it must be the evening ; we have had great difficulty in that 
way. We started our Midland Officers’ Association who 
have instituted these classes, and we have held them in 
Birmingham every year. classes for tactics, fortification, 
and so on, always in the evening. 

10316. With decided benefit ?—Yes. 

10317. And the benefit would be increased if you had 
first rate professor of these things—a master of these things? 
—Yes, we have applied several times to have a night school 
of instruction in Birmingham. 

10318. But you have not got it ?—No. 

10319. Why do you think you have not got it ?—Be- 
cause it has not been granted. I think one reason given 
by the War Office was that there were no regular troops 
in Birmingham. 

10320. How many Volunteers are there in Birmingham ? 
—Nearly 3,000 altogether with artillery, and some other 
companies belonging to the South Staffordshire. 

10321. And the War Office did not think they made it 
worth while to have a special course ?—I think they did 
not think they could get men to form the squads for 
instruction. 

10322. For the officers you mean ?—No, the men to be 
drilled by the officers. 

10323. (Colonel Satterthwaste.) Did you offer to provide 
them with men ?—Yes, but they were not regulars, and 
therefore, they would not have them. 

10324. I asked that question because in my district a 
special school was formed during the pressure in 1900, and 
I was practically empowered to make my own arrange- 
ments with regard to the men, and I employed my own 
men. If you intend to make an application of that sort 
again you may find that useful as a precedent ?—I will 
make a note of it. We asked if we could not have some 
kind of garrison instructor there who would have taken 
tactics, but we got no further forward with that. 

10325. Your numbers have not gone down in conse- 
quence of the new regulations ?—No, but only by con- 
siderable whipping up. 

10326. Have you any criticisms to make on the new 
regulations as existing now ?—No. We find no difficulty 
in going to camp at all; that of course is the bugbear 
generally, but it does not affect us as our men have been 
accustomed for the last twenty years to go to camp and 
they look forward to it as a holiday for the week. 

10327. Do you find the new recruits training is sufficient 
—forty drills in place of sixty ?—Yes. 

10328. You have difficulty in getting your companies 
away to do their company training throughout the year ? 
—Yes. 

10329. They have to go eight miles by train, for which 
you have no travelling allowances ?—That is so. 

10330. Whereas if you had an outlying company ?— 
Apparently we could call it battalion drill and we could get 
the travelling allowances. 

10331. For one day ?—Yes. 

10332. And in order to make your companies thoroughly 
efficient, which you cannot do in your drill hall however 
good, you have to take them out on Saturday after- 
noons ?—Yes. 

10333. Eight miles by the train ?—Yes. 

10334, And any expense incurred by that has to come 
out of your corps funds ?—That is so. 

10335. Are your funds in a satisfactory condition 1—Yes, 
I think we are fairly well off. 

10336. That is to say your ordinary 35s. grant every 
year covers your ordinary expenses ?—Yes, we have to 
make it ; we work according to our income. 
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10337. You are not now in the field army ?—No, we are 
not; we were invited to go, and we could only undertake 
it on condition that the first week's camp was the August 
Bank Holiday week; that is the recognised holiday in 
Birmingham, and that we were refused. 

10338. The other battalions forming that Brigade, I 
suppose, could go out at other times ?—They are country 


battalions and may not be affected in the same way by 
the Bank Holiday. 


10339. I suppose you went out in 1900 for a longer time 
than a week ?—Yes, for a fortnight we had about 1,500 
men, and for a month about 500, that was when we were 
paid. 

10340. (Lord Grenfell.) Where was that ?—Salisbury 
Plain. 

10341. (Colonel Satterthwatte.) Do you think if the 
system of pay on the same scale were granted every year 
you could get a fair proportion for a fortnight. ?—Yes, not 
the whole. We made a special effort with all employers, 


they were all circulared and written to privately on that 
occasion. 


10342. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Are you satisfied 
with the men you get at present as sergeant-instructors ?— 
Yes, I think we are quite satisfied wth them. I should like 
more if we could have them. Take our recruit drill, that is 
done largely by sergeant-instructors. We have 580 re- 
cruits this year, and we get them all within a few months. 
We are obliged to, as we must stop recruiting in Feb- 
ruary to get the field training through. We have some- 
times over 200 men in the hall drilling as recruits, and we 
cannot do it with the six sergeant-instructors that we have 
belonging to us. 


10343. (Colonel Satterthwatte.) That is five and a sergeant 
major; I suppose ?—We have two sergeant-majors and one 
man at the range, that is three ; so that we have practically 
only three others available for the purpose. We have to 
hire men, old drill sergeants who are employed at the 
Royal Small Arms Factories, and so on, to do it. 


10344. (Colonel O'Callaghan Westropp.) Have you had 
any difficulty in the matter of adjutants ?—No. 


10345. You have always had adjutants who were 
thoroughly satisfactory ?—~Yes, more or less, of course. 


10346. Surely the less makes some difference in the 
efficiency of the corps, does it not 1—Undoubtedly it does, 
but we are quite satisfied now. 

10347. We always avoid personalities, but you have 
had cases where officers were sent who were not altogether 
satisfactory ?—Yes, there was one particular case. 

10348. Which, I presume, did a certain amount of harm 
to the corps ?—Yes. 


10349. Can you suggest any remedy ?—No, I do not 
not think it is necessary. 


10350. In that particular cage you refer to, do you think 
the officer had contracted’ those habits before he came to 
you ?—I should say certainly he had. 


10351. And therefore it ought to have been known in 
his regiment ?—Yes. 


10352. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) I want to go a little into 
this question of the ballot for the Militia. You said just 
now, and I entirely agreed with your view, that if the ballot 
for the Militia were instituted, there would be a large influx 
into the Volunteers of men who did not wish to be balloted 
for and that would enable the standard of the Volunteers 
to be a good deal raised, because commanding officers 
would naturally pick the best of those who presented 
themselves, and also you could exact a severer course of 
training ?—That is so. 

10353. But even with that severer course the conditions 
of service in the Volunteers would be very much easier than 
they would be in the Militia in many ways; man would 
do his work more or less at his own time, and he would be 
saved the roughness and disagreeableness of life in a 
Militia Barrack ?—Yes. 

10354. Therefore the tendency would be for all the 
better-to-do classes to go into the Volunteers and for 
the others to pass into the Militia, because they could 
not afford the small sacrifice of money going into the 


Volunteers would require, or because they could not get 
accepted for them ?—Yes. 
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10355. Do you not think that would produce a very 
great feeling of inequality—that it would look to the 
the country at large as a system in which the poor man 
was balloted for a more disagreeable service, and the 
better-off man was allowed to escape and have an easier 
form of service 1—Yes, but they would not all be drawn; 
the man only runs the risk of being drawn, but if he 
becomes a Volunteer he does what he has to do without 
question. 


10356. But he does it under very much more comfort- 
able conditions ?—Oh, yes. 


10357. And it is only the man who is in continuous em- 
ployment, and who has a certain livelihood, who can be- 
come a Volunteer ?—That is really the difference between 
the Volunteers and Militia now; our Volunteers are men 
who are in continuous employment, while the men who go 
into the Militia are casual labourers, who have no con- 
tinuous employment. 


10358. So that the casual labourer would have to be 
balloted for, and the man of continuous employment could 
choose the more comfortable kind of service 1—Yes. 


10359. There would be an inequality, would there not? 
—Yes, but it would be more inequality if the man of con- 
tinuous employment was sent to the Militia, instead of the 
casual labourer. The casual labourer would pick up his 
employment anywhere at any time. 


10360. It appears to me that if you consider that the 
duty of defending the country rests on all the able- 
bodied males of certain ages, you can hardly discriminate 
according to a man’s position ?—No. I do not propose to 
discriminate, but it would be harder on those men who 
have a fixed regular employment to be drawn, and why 
should they not go into the Volunteers to make sure 
of it? 


10361. I am coming to that now. Do you think that, 
with these more stringent conditions you would be able 
to exact, you would be able to make the Volunteers into 
a reliable force for the defence of the country ?—I think 
certainly. 


10362. If so, what would be the good of keeping up the 
Militia ?. Why should not all the population serve under 
these more convenient conditions ?—I do not know why 
they should not ; it is not for me to say, but I think there 
would be no hardship in forcing every man to do what our 
Volunteers do of their own free will at the present time. 


10363. What I want to come to is that, if you havea com- 
pulsory system of service, might it not be at once more 
equitable and more convenient to have a general one, 
one in which everybody served under the same condi- 
tions, which would certainly have great military 
advantages, because you would have a force always 
serving under the same conditions instead of a force con- 
sisting of two different bodies which, militarily, isa great 
disadvantage !—Probably that is 80; that I have not 
given much thought to. I have only seen how it affects 
my particular force. 


10364. I only ask one other thing; you mentioned just 
now, in speaking of the advantages which compulsion 
might bring, that you would be able to get better men, and 
you used a phrase which struck me rather—you said 
““Now we have a good deal to put up with.” I 
gather from that, that you do not consider the present 
conditions of the Volunteer force completely satisfactory? 
—I mean that I do not care to have a man who simply 
does the minimum requirements of the War Office. 
Our men, as a rule, do a great deal more ; for instance, 
we are supposed to do ten field trainings before camp, 
and the average throughout the whole battalion of trained 


men was sixteen. Lots of the men do only ten and others 
do twenty. 


10365. And therefore you would prefer to have the men 
who do more ?—Yes. 


10366. But you are obliged to have a certain number 
of men who will do the minimum ?—That is so. 


10367. And whom you would sooner practically ex- 
change for better ones ?—That is so. 


10368. (Lord Grenfell.) Of course, as regards the 
Militia ballot and the Volunteers, the pay would make & 
difference I conclude ?—In which way ? 
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10369.: Supposing the Militiaman who was drawn was 
paid, 8 certain class would accept that almost sooner than 
go into the Volunteers 1—Yes, they would certainly, and 
that is so now. 

10370. (Sir Ralph Knox.) You have said that sup- 
posing there were compulsory service of some kind, you, 
would be able to select your men, and also to bring some 
pressure to bear upon those who do no more than they 
are obliged to, so that you would not have that amount 
of slackness which exists on the part of a few at present ? 
—That is so. . 

10371. You would gain those two objects 1—Yes. 

10372. Does not the present system of ‘medical exami- 
nation enable you to reject some who are physically un- 
fit !—Undoubtedly; all our recruits are medically 
examined. 

10373. And you do reject men ?—We do reject. 

10374. Any large number ?—Yes, I am only speaking 
from guess, but I should think certainly 25 per ¢ cent., or 
perhaps more than that. 

10375. Of those who offer ?—Yes, but of course that 
is only a guess. 

10376. There is at any rate a certain ieoantane who 
are rejected ?—Yes. 

10377. As regards the training you say you disapprove, 
of those men who put in only their 10 or 12 drills. What 
amount of work would you desire to get out of them, sup- 
posing you had these compulsory powers, having regard 
to the fact that they were men in civil employment ?—I 
do not know how much more ; but our average is 16, and 
that is considerably more than 50 per cent. more than the 
Government requirement at the present’ time, and that is 
lowered by the slack men. 

10378. You have more drills and you have the week’s 
camp ?—Yes. 

10379. Supposing you had them all up to your highest 
standard of training and the week’s camp, would you 
be satisfied with the efficiency of your regiment?—Yes, I 
think so. 

10380. You do not think anything more is needed to 
make them an efficient body for fighting purposes 1— 
You have not said anything about musketry; that is 
a very weak spot. 

10381. We will go on with the training first of all. Do 
you not think a fortnight’s training in camp would be a 
very great improvement ?—Yes, I do—I think every 
week would improve them. : 

10382. Do you not think such an improvement as that 

is almost necessary to make them an efficient force?—Well, 
I am quite content with what our men do during their 
camp. 
10383. And supposing your musketry is considerably 
improved (you say that at present it is a weak spot), do you 
think on mobilisation, with a month or two before they 
were used, your men would be thoroughly fit to fight the 
foreigner ?—Yes, I do. We had a company which went 
out and joined the Warwickshire regiment in South 
Africa. 

10384. How many ?—I think we had altogether in two 
or three lots about 200, and they were spoken of most 
highly ; they had to do the whole work, exactly the same 
as the regulars. 

10385. Have you had detailed reports as regards these 
men’s work?—Yes, I have seen the Colonel who was in 
command of them in South Africa. 

10386. And what does he say ?—He told me that he 
made not the slightest distinction; they did the work 
exactly the same as the others, and the only thing was 
that he found them more eager and more zealous in the 
work, which is only natural. 

10387. And as regards their discipline ?—I am per” 
fectly satisfied with the discipline. 

10388. Was the Colonel perfectly satisfied with the 
discipline 7—Yes, he was ; there was no complaint of any 
of them. 

10389. Were they able to march ?—Yes. 

10390. Was there any fault found with them at first 9— 
No, none that I know of. They did not join for about a 
month, I think, after they got to South Africa. 
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10391. You sent them off instantaneously without any 
special preparation ?—Yes ; a few days were occupied in 
fitting them out,.and that was all." 

10392. Then they went to South Africa, spending three 
weeks ,on board ship, then they were landed, and were 
kept at the base for about a month ?—Yes. 

10393. ‘And then they went up to the front ?—Yes, and 
they went all through from Bloemfontein right away with 
Lord Roberta’ main advance the whole way. 

10384. And the Colonel, you hear, was fectly- 
satisfied 1—Yes. v a 

10395. Were those men specially picked men from the 

repimente, or were they men—— ?—They were men who 

mteered. : 

10396. You had a good number more men left behind 
who were equally good ?—Yes, we had a meeting asking 
them to go, and we had 400 who volunteered to go at that 
meeting. 

10397.. How were they selected—those who did go out 
of the'400 ?—There were various things. We put all the 
married men on one side to begin with, and then the 
medical examination knocked off some, and we weeded- 
them down in that way and selected them. : 


10398. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Taking into account 
their shooting qualifications ?—Yes ; as for marching, I 
might mention that last Saturday, just to show the spirit 
of some of our companies, one company had about thirty 
men, who, after working up to midday, marched with rifles 
and in uniform twenty-six miles to Worcester during the 
afternoon. 

10399. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) Thirty men ?—Yes, out of one 
company, simply a voluntary act ; they had been eoreing 
it up a little bit. 

10400. Do you think there are other companies in your 
regiment whe would and could do the same thing ?—Yes. 
I will not say as much as that—twenty-six miles. 

10401. That was an heroic effort ?—That was an heroio 
act. 

10402. But still they are well capable of marching !— 
Yes. Jou 

10403. And with a little practice they would be tho: 
roughly fit for it ?—Yes, I used to take them out every 
Easter fifteen miles a day for four days. It is all a case of 
finance, and we cannot stand it any longer. 

10404. But you think with your present training of the 
week, and your average of sixteen days’ drill with the 
recruit drill, of course you can turn out the regiment 
thoroughly fit ?—Yes, I do. 

10405. In a couple of months’ time, say ?—Certainly. 


10406. But if you had a fortnight’s drill in camp every 
year, they would be still more fit ?—You would not want 
80 long at the end to polish them off. 

10407. We have had evidence here from certain colonels 
who have had the advantage of a fortnight’s drill, and they 
have said that the second week has had a marvellous effect 
on the men, as compared with their condition at the end 
of the first week. Have you seen any who have gone 
through a fortnight ?—We have had a fortnight. 


10408. Did you find that the second week was very 
much more valuable than the first ?—Undoubtedly it is 
more valuable. 

10409. Supposing you had full powers of compelling the 
men to give all that was necessary to make them thoroughly 
efficient, you think it would not be necessary to throw 
much more upon them than they do now ?—I think that 
is the fact. 

10410. As regards musketry, what is it your regiment ia 
deficient in ?—To put it broadly, they do no more than 
they are absolutely obliged ; that is the difficulty ; it costs 
them money to go out to the range to fire. 

10411. Do you not have an allowance for travelling 
beyond three or four miles to musketry ?—But our range 
is comparatively close—three miles at the present time 
I am afraid that is to be closed directly, and then we shal! 
have to go out, and the men’s railway fares will have to be 
paid by the Government. They will not be paid for lost 
time, however. 
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10412, Have you not the Saturday afternoons and the 
long days in the summer, which admit of your doing suffi- 
cient musketry practice ?—It is difficult to get them all 
through on the limited accommodation. 


10413. Do you find that your men who take to it, as it 
were, who like it and are keen, require very much practice 
in order to keep up any standard which they have 
acquired ?—Yes, they do. 

10414. What amount of practice ?—I recollect one man 
who was asked the question whether he considered the 
allowance of ninety rounds sufficient, and he said no; he 
was then asked, ““ What do you expend ?” and he said, 
“Tt comes pretty well to 5,000 rounds a year. 

10415. He was a man who went about the country 
doing a good deal of shooting ?—Yes. 

10416. And he did well over it ?—I do not think any 
man makes money out of rifle-shooting. 


10417. You think that the musketry is a weak spot with 
you ?—We want more ammunition, really. I may say we 
used to have a system in every company in my battalion of 
monthly competitions for small prizes given by the officers, 
and they used to take about twenty, thirty, or even forty 
members of a company attending in order to compete with 
these things, and the skilled men used to take a great 
interest in teaching the others, but that has ali been put a 
stop to because we are only allowed 10 round per man 
yearly to be fired in prize competitions. 

10418. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) It has been modified just 
lately ?—When ? 


10419. Within the last month ?—I have not seen that. 


10420. Greater power is given to general officers com- 
manding as to the disposal of that surplus now ?—~We have 
had unexpended 22,000 rounds in consequence really of 
that this year. 


10421. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) I have been puzzled before by 
some of the replies we have had, and I cannot quite recon- 
cile the fact that there is a keenness to have this increase 
of ammunition, but still the men will not go to the ranges. 
Would there be any good in having this increased ammuni- 
tion if the men will not go ?—Well, I would give them 
prizes which would make them go. They will not go down 
simply for practice shoots; they like something to show 
their people, even if it is only a spoon worth eighteen-pence. 


10422. Assuming we have some means which would pro- 
duce a greater pressure on the Volunteers, and they could 
be in a certain sense made to go; that would make them 


efficient at all events, and raise them to a certain standard ? 
—Yes, 


10423. And that would be satisfactory ?—Yes, I under- 
stand the Yoemanry are now paid for their men’s time in 
going down. 

10424, You think the musketry is the least satisfactory 
part of your regiment ?—Yes, I do certainly. 

10425. Have many of your officers gone through the 
schools ?—Eight have gone through Hythe. 


10426. Have they been to the Aldershot or Wellington 
Barracks Schools !—Some have been, I think six ; they 
have all passed the examination for proficiency. 


10427. But they have not been to the schools ?—No, 
that is a disadvantage—that our men cannot get away for 
a month to pass these examinations, If we had night 
schools in Birmingham the majority would pass them. 


10428. Do you not think if it was the rule to get the 
officers younger, before they had settled down to any 
particular fixed employment, they might be induced to go 
for a prolonged period to some school just as the initiatory 
part of their work ?—Well, we get them fairly young now. 


10429. About what age ?—About nineteen. 


10430. Are they generally continuously employed 1— 
Yes, for instance, if they are in a profession they are 
articled to a solicitor, or they are in an architect’s office. 


10431. They generally have some appointment of that 
kind at the time they come to you ?—Yes, they have; we 
have one or two who have been at the University, and just 
before they have finished they have been gazetted to us, 
but I do not think that satisfactory, as a rule. 


10432. For what reason ?—We want them in Birming- 
ham. 


MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


10433. They are not residents in Birmingham !—Not 
when they are up at the University. 


10434. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) I suppose you want a man 
more or less settled in life ?—Yee. 


10435. (Lord Grenfell.) As to the men of your regiment 
who joined the service companies, and were so well reported 
upon, were they acting in a company or were they split up 
into sections and put into different companies 1—The firat 
company sent out were attached as one of the companies 
to the Warwickshire regiment intact. 

10436. With their own officers ?—Yes, it was a com- 
bination company ; the second Volunteer battalion found 
half the men and we found half, we found the captain and 
they found the two subalterns. 


10437. And they left the men together, and they acted 
as a company ?—Absolutely. The second lot who went 
out (we had to send another company out later on) were 
scattered about in block houses round about Ladysmith. 


10438. (Lieut. Col. Llewellyn.) In answer to Sir Cole- 
ridge Grove just now, I think you said something with 
regard to the operation of the ballot. Have you thought 
of the consequences of this? Supposing the Ballot Act 
were put in force efficiency in the Volunteers would exempt 
a man from the ballot ; that is your idea, is it not ?—Yes. 


10439. Supposing men of the labouring classes, the 
classes now belonging to the Militia, presented themselves 
to you, what would be the effect on your corps? Would 
you object to having them ?—No, we should not object. 


10440. Would your men object ?—No, as long as they 
behaved themselves. We are not what I would call a class 
battalion. I have one company, the University company, 
composed entirely of University students, into which I 
would not put artisans, the other companies are purely 
artisan companies, 

10441. I suppose in Birmingham you have almost an 
endless population to draw on for Volunteers ?—Yes. 

10442, You have four Militia battalions ?—No, there 
are four regular battalions and two Militia battalions. 


10443, How do you manage about your company field 
training? Where do you do that ?—We have to take 
them out to Sutton Park, about eight miles away. 


10444. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) What is the popzlation of 
Birmingham ?—Roughly speaking, three quarters of 8 
million. 

10445. So that it is not a place with very much military 
spirit ; you have only about 2,600 Voluntcers out of all 
that number ?—I do not know how many. 


10446. The establishment of your own battalion is 2,000, 
I think ?—2,099.. 


10447. And the artillery are 645?—Yes, that is not quite 
all; there are two Handsworth companies which are 
practically in Birmingham, and, I think, there would be 300 
there ; there is a Saltley College company in Birmingham 
attached to the 2nd Warwick, composed of a hundred men, 
and then there is a company at Sutton Coldfield; they are 
practically all Birmingham men ? 


10448. A company ?—Yes, the company there belongs 
to the Ist V.B. South Staffordshire Regiment, so that it 
means 3,000 altogether. 


10449. 3,000 out of three quarters of a million 1—Yes. 


10450. Your officers are not quite full, but I see the 
Artillery corps is very short now ; they have only six out of 
eight captains, and three out of twelve lieutenants: is 
that due to the same cause as yours ?—Partly so, but 
there are special circumstances also. 


10451. So that it is more want of zeal is it amongst the 
young men than anything else that prevents them 
joining 1—Yes, 

10452. They could give the time 1—Yes. 


10453. Would compensation for their wages be aa 
inducement to your men to go to camp for a longer period ? 
—Yes, it would. 

10454. To return to officers again for a moment, is there 
anything in the social position,do you think, which prevents 
them joining ?—The commission is not regarded a8 it 
should be, the inference drawn from the insertion in 
the Army List “Hon. Captain in the Army,” is that 
Volunteer cfcers are not recognised as being in the Army. 


Ican give you one instance; there was a captain who came 
back from South Africa, and who was allowed to retain his 
rank in the Army ; he was entitled then from service to the 
honorary rank of major, but an officer in the regular service 
advised him not to apply for it, saying, ‘‘ You already rank 
in the Army as a captain, and that is infinitely better than 
major in the Volunteers.” That is a feeling which does 
exist and which I think ought not to exist. 

10455. Have you any suggestion to make to get over the 
difficulty 1—No. 

10456. Is it a grievance with your men, that when they 
go out they do not get the same allowances as the Yeo- 
manry ’—Yes, and that is getting stronger now. 


10457. When you enlist your men, have you any period 
of engagement ?—Four years. 

10458. Do you make them sign any contract for that 
time ?—Yes. 

10459. With a penalty ?—We practically make them 
psy up the Government grant if they cease to make them- 
selves efficient. 

10460. For the period for which they have not been ef- 
ficient ?—Yes, we do not always get it, but we are getting 
it in most cases now. 


10461. Do you prosecute when necessary ?—Yesa, we 
have had a few cases and that has been sufficient. 


10462. To return to the question of the adjutants, would 
you like them older ?—No, I do not think so; I am quite 
content with the stamp of man I am getting now. 


10463, What standing do you generally get ?—Captain ; 
one of our adjutants who is just going back to his regiment 
is at the present moment senior captain in the Warwick- 
shire regiment. 

10464. Have you any mounted infantry ?—No. Atone 
time we were asked to raise a company and we got 135 
men, and we collected enough money to equip them pro- 
perly, and then we were prohibited. 


10465. When was that ?—Some years ago; but I was 
talking to General Hallam Parr about six months ago, 
putting the matter before him, and he said, “ Well, it was 
the Marquess of Hertford, who commands the Warwick- 
shire Yeomanry, who stopped it. I will see him presently 
and see whether that objection still exists,” and I had a 
letter from him saying that the objection still existed, and 
that he objected to our raising these men. 


10466. On the ground that they would diminish his 
supply ?—Yes. I do not think myself it would have made 
the slightest difference to him. 

10467. Were they the same class ?—No, a superior class. 


10468. Were they o class that would only join for the 
purpose of being mounted infantry ?—Yes. 

10469. So that they were practically lost to the service ? 
—Yes, they were lost; they were professional men in 
Birmingham very largely, and tradesmen such as butchers, 
and so on. 
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10482, (Chairman.) You command the Ist Glouces- 
tershire Royal Garrison Artillery Volunteers ?—Yes. 

10483. And do you feel that you are in a state of 
adequate efficiency or are there any wants you wish 
supplied ?—I should say quite adequately efficient. 

10484. From the point of view of guns ?—No ; I thought 
you were alluding more to the training of the men. They 
are trained as far as possible with the guns at our disposal, 
but as to the supply of modern guns we are absurdly 
wanting. 

10485. What have you got at present ?—R.M.L. 
Howitzers, 40-pr. R.B.L. and 16-pr. R.M.L. guns; a 
movable armament on loan from Plymouth, but they are 
not at all up to date. It would largely increase the 
interest of the men if they could have better guns. Even 
when we go to Plymouth for camp, we only have the same 
Gung, or guns of the same description. 
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10470. (Lord Grenfell.) And none of them did go into 
the yeomanry ?—None of them that I know of ever went 
into the yeomanry. 

10471. And you would have liked to have the force ? 
—Certainly I should. 

10472. (Chairman.) Are there any other points you 
would like to put before us ?—I should like to ask whether 
anything could be done to obtain some grant really for 
these examinations that the officers pass. At the present 
time 30s. is given for tactics, and that goes to the battalion ; 
nothing is given for any of the other subjects forming the 
Q, and nothing for Q itself. Now, it costs an officer in 
order to get that from £40 to £50 or £60, and he gete no 
recompense, and I should really like to see a grant made 
for these subjects, to be a personal grant to the officers and 
not to the battalion. 

10473. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) How does he spend 
that £40 or £50 ?—In paying for instruction very largely. 

10474. He goes to a crammer ?—Yes, he must go for 
certain things ; the engineering is a stiff examination, and 
they go up and stay for a week or a fortnight at Aldershot 
for it. 

10475. If you had a professor of that subject at Birming- 
ham, that would relieve him of that expense ?—It would. 

10476. (Chatrman.) Ia there any other point ?—There 
is another thing about musketry that I should like to 
mention, your Grace ; we generally camp at a place where 
there is a good range, but we are prohibited from firing our 
collective practice; our own range is unsuited for col- 
lective practice and we have to take our men by half bat- 
talions during the autumn twenty miles to a Government 
range where the men are hurried through the practice in a 
perfunctory manner. In camp we have plenty of time 
when the men have performed their day’s work; they 
start early in the morning, as a rule, and they have finished 
by three o’clock, and we have plenty of time to enable the 
company officers to instruct their men on these ranges, but 
we are prohibited from doing any musketry counting for 
efficiency during the camp week. 

10477. On what ground ?—I do not know whether they 
think we should not devote time enough to tactical work, 
but I suppose that is the reason. 

10478. (Str Coleridge Grove.) I have one question 
that I should like to ask: have you any reason to suppose 
that in some Volunteer battalions the returns, as regards 
both musketry and the attendance at drills, are rather 
slackly, in fact, not quite honestly, kept, and that 
there is a tendency to put men down as having done drills 
when they have not been done ?—I should think there very 
likely might be in the small, scattered battalions ; I do not 
think it could occur in our battalion. 

10479, It has been hinted to me from one or two quarters, 
that the practice with regard to those returns is not what 
it ought to be !—I should not think it is the practice; I 
daresay there may be examples to be found. 

10480. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Do you know of any 
instance ?—No, I do not. 

10481. (Chairman.) Have you any other point you wish 
to bring before us ?—No. 


called ; and Examined. 


10486. As regards the personnel, you are satisfied ?— 
As far as the officers, non-commissioned officers, and men 
go, entirely. 

10487. Do you find any difficulty in getting officers ?— 
There is a deficiency. I have a minimum establish- 
ment enough to carry on efficiently, but I cannot get to 
war strength. It is a financial question. 

10488. And are your non-commissioned officers satis- 
factory 1—Yes, and I am fully up to strength. 

10489, With thoroughly competent men ?1—Thoroughly 
competent. 

10490. And have you a good class of men in the ranks ? 
—A very good class, 

10491. You used the word “finance” just now; do 
you find that the difficulty ?—That is the difficulty in 
getting officers ; it is largely a question of finance for the 
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officer’s outfit. The young clerks starting in solicitors’ 
offices, bankers, stockbrokers, and young doctors, who com- 
prise the officers I have, have not usually got £50 available 
for an outfit. The £20 outfit allowance would meet this 
difficulty to some extent as intended, but the officers do 
not get the money on joining, which is the time they want 
it, and every possible difficulty is thrown in the way of 
their obtaining this grant. 

10492. (Lord Grenfell.) The £20 you mean !—Yea, 
they cannot earn it for months afterwards, and practically 
none of them get it. They used to get an advance of £10, 
but as now it is almost impossible for my officers to eam 
the grant, I have given up advancing £10 because they 
have to refund it, and they much dislike having to give 
back money out of pocket a year or two afterwards. A 
preliminary examination is now held before they may go 
through the School of Instruction, for which the officers 
have to work up for some considerable time, and arrange- 
ments have to be made for an Examination Board to 
assemble. This must be a short time before the course of 
instruction, and it is rather difficult to arrange for a short 
noti:e, as there are difficulties in the way. Having passed 
this examination, and their names being sent in for the 
School, it generally happens that no definite answer can 
be obtained if the class will be held, or they can attend, 
and my officers have been ordered to attend by telegram 
within a day or two of the date fixed. A young fellow in 
the circumstances I have mentioned cannot do this ; it is 
the utmost he can do to get a holiday at all, and if he is 
thrown over at the last moment it creates friction. At 
this moment I have an officer who has to attend on the 
14th, which is only a couple of days hence, and when IL 
left I could not find out whether he was going or not. 
That is the difficulty in the way of passing School, and that 
is what the £20 turns upon, so that it may be a year or 
two before they can get through the School, and they get 
no money otherwise. I could offer suggestions, but I do 
not know whether you wish to hear them or not. 


10493. (Chairman.) That is your great difficulty 1— 
Yes, the financial difficulty would not be so great if they 
did not throw this difficulty in the way of officers getting 
this money ; it would smooth things considerably. 


10494. You think you have in your district a supply 
of men who would come forward as officers, but they fear 
these difficulties !—Certainly, they cannot afford it, and 
this £20 was given with a view to help them, but they are 
utterly precluded from getting the money, when required, 


to pay for the outfit. I would suggest that the allowance 
might be made £25 or £30. 


10495. You mean that there are men who would 
‘become Volunteers but for that, and they do not become 
officers for want of it 1—Yes. 


10496. That is one definite point 1—Yee, the older men, 
however, who can better afford it are, as a rule. rather 
too old to take in; they are not suitable. 


10497, But you have not a perpetual difficulty in the 
way of subscriptions and so forth ?—No, I have got my 
finance pretty sound now. In the Return I sent in, I 
said it cost each officer £5 for camp over and above the 
allowances given, and that the camp might be more 
liberally treated. 

10498. You think that, given guns and given officers, 
you would be in a thoroughly efficient state ?—Yes, the 
guns would be a great consideration, because the men talk 
about these things; they go to Plymouth, a garrison 
town, and expect to see everything up to date, and they 
see nothing more than they have at home. That brings 
me to another point, that I think the camp for the artillery 
is not of the supreme importance that it is made out to 
be, and I can give reasons for that opinion. 


10499. Do the recent regulations press hardly upon you ? 
—They have reduced my numbers largely, and will reduce 
them about 30 per cent. all told I estimate, when we have 
done with it. That is through the difficulty of camp. 
Personally I see no objection to this, as my corps is a very 
strong one, but I do not see the great importance of attend- 
ing camp for artillery Volunteers. The instruction in gun 
drill, gun practice, etc., is no different in camp from what 
it is at headquarters, as the guns, howitzers, and even the 
instructors are the same, and the instruction in gunnery 
can be carried out in a more careful and efficient manner 
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at headquarters. When we do go into camp we trevor 
have guns enough, about fourteen for 500 men. The 
authorities are not to blame there, because they could not 
find fifty guns each for two or three corps, but these four- 
teen guns are in place of the thirty at our local drill-halls, 
with the result that more than half of our men are doing 
company drill, which is almost a waste of time-for a well 
trained gunner. More modern guns should be issued to the 
head-quartera of corps, where the training can be 
thoroughly and systematically carried out, and this would 
certainly tend to increase the recruiting. Some advantage 
is obtained by the knowledge gained of camp life, but in 
other respects it does not add much to the general 
efficiency of the corps, which is entirely due to the pre- 
vious training. The reduction in numbers will mean a loss 
of income, and the capitation grant should therefore be 
increased. 

10500, I suppose when you. talk of efficiency you mean 
efficiency considering what might be reasonably expected 
from a corps such as yours ; you do not mean by efficiency 
that you are prepared immediately to face the trained 
troops of a foreign power ?—I think my men would be 
prepared for the conditions such as they have at Plymouth; 
they have been told off to movable armament for the 
defence of Plymouth, and with these siege guns they have 
got up toa high standard of training. The officers inspect- 
ing them from time to time have said that their 


training is about as high as it could be under the conditions 
of our service. 


10501. That is the special branch of the service for which 
they would be used ?—Yes, they work these siege guns, 
which is very scientific work, and has to be done with slide 
rules, sextants and other instruments. 


10502. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) For that duty in connection 
with the movable armament at Plymouth you think your 
men thoroughly efficient at the present time ?—I think 
they are; Ido not think they come up to the Regulars, 
but there are but few siege companies, and I believe my 
men would be far in advance of any outside company, other 
than a siege company, that could be turned on at short 
notice, as it takes months of most technical work for the 


officers to learn the training and the calculations that 
have to be made. 


10503. Of course we look to this force to be thoroughly 
efficient for the service it is intended to perform. In what 
time do you think after being mobilised they would be 
thoroughly fit to come up to the level of Regulars ?—It is 
hard to state the level of regulars ; I was going to say that 
I do not think, after a day or two in camp, we should ever 
arrive at a much greater degree of efficiency. They are 
efficient up to a very great point. The gun practice, which 
is the great practical test for gunners, is very good this 
year, the companies working with the howitzers did not see 
the object they were firing at; there were nine or ten 
groups, and the first one of these put sixteen consecutive 
shots on to a thing about the size of the table you are 
sitting at (every single round fired) and that shows 
immensely high technical training. 


10504. (Lord Grenfell.) About what distance ?—A 
mile and a half or two miles—that kind of range. 


10505. (Sir Ralph Knox.) They have reached that 
standard, but in what time after their arrival at Plymouth 
would you say you could thoroughly rely upon them for 
all the work they had to do, side by side with some of the 
Regulars that would be there of course 1—I set, personally 
a rather high store by their training ; I do not think unless 
I was there for a very long time I should get them very 
much better than they are now. They have six 
weeks’ training before they go to Plymouth, two parades 
a day, and by the end of that time we have knocked about 
as much into them as we can, and I do not think they 


could be made much better unless they had months of 
service. 


10506. Have the men who would serve as Regulars & 
very long service ?—No, but I will tell you where I think we 
have the advantage, and that is that my men are of a much 
higher class of intelligence ; they are largely of the clerk 
class, and they are a more intelligent class than you would 
get in the ordinary rank and file of the Royal Artillery ; 
therefore, they are easier taught and I think they assimilate 
the whole thing in much less time. I have been told 
that by officers who have left me and gone to other 
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branches of the service, and they say: “ Our difficulties 
in teaching began when we left your corps; we had no 
difficulty in teaching the Volunteers, they: were such 
intelligent lads.” 


10507. Does that compensate for the training which is 
necessarily given to the regular soldier ?—I think it does 
largely ; the long training the regular soldier has, is because 
the gunner officers have more difficulty in teaching their 
men, as they are not so intelligent and if they had our men 
they would train them in a very limited time. The 
specialists want very long training and our specialists have 
had it ; they get three times the training of the other men. 

10508. Would you be quite prepared to entrust the de- 
fences at Plymouth to your men for the duties they would 
have to perform ?—I should say to my own individual 
men, yes they could take their places; they go to Ply- 
mouth every year and they are acquainted with the place. 
I believe them to be exceptionally highly trained ; I think 
that partly may be due to the fact that I served in the 
Royal Artillery myself for sixteen years and was a 
gunnery instructor, and so on, in all branches; now I 
have been some years at work at my own people, and I 
have pretty nearly knocked into them, as far as possible, 
the same sort of discipline and work that they would 
have had if they had been regulars, as far as the time 
would admit, of course. 


10509. But still you seem to qualify by what you say 
the efficiency to which you have been able to raise your 
men ; there is still something deficient and we want to get 
rid of the deficiency if possible ?—Unless these men 
work permanently at their work and never away from 
it I do not see that they could get much more efficient. 


10510. Assuming then that they would be continuously 
employed for a time at all events ; in the case of emergency, 
a war taking place, they would be ordered down to 
Plymouth and they would serve there for months, perhaps 
a couple of years ; how soon during that time do you think 
they would have reached the necessary standard of .com- 
plete efficiency ?—I have a difficulty in answering that 
question ; they would benefit, they would certainly go on 
improving, they are bound to. They would improve in 
discipline naturally from being constantly on duty, but I 
do not know that their technical knowledge, their training, 
would be largely improved. 

10511. Would it be good enough ?—Distinctly, their 
shooting would be good enough. 

10512. Where would the deficiency be ?—It might be 
& question whether if they had a chance of service and 
found it uncomfortable the discipline might break down ; 
it never breaks down in our present camps but the men are 
made as comfortable as circumstances permit. I think if 
it became a question of great hardships, no food and that 
kind of thing, then possibly there might be a difficulty, I do 
not say it would happen, but there might be a difficulty. 
That is the only thing I am afraid of. I cannot say that 
their training is absolutely as high as the artillery, because 
the latter get, from doing it every day, into a sort of 
mechanical perfection, but that I think would be a matter of 
a very short time, and say a week or ten days would pro- 
bably get them into mechanically doing everything cor- 
rectly from constant repetition. 

10513, You think in a very short time they would over- 
come the technical difficulties ?—A very short time in my 
opinion, but I would not say that that would apply to all 
corps. 

10514. But you think even in your corps, having 
regard to the condition of life from which the men are 
raised, if there was any hardship the discipline might not be 
as satisfactory as it should be ?—I have no reason for 
saying that, but it seems to me that there is the possibility 
of it; I have never any question as to discipline, for years 
Ihave never had a prisoner in camp, the men do what they 
are told and I have no trouble. 


10515. Have they been subjected to any inconvenience 
which might lead to a grumble in camp ?—The weather at 
times is against them ; it is rather miserable living in a tent 
for a week when you have wet weather, and that would test 
them up to a point, but they know that they have come of 
their own accord and they put up with it, and I should think 
‘under other circumstances, and with greater inducement, 
they would not complain either. 
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10516. (Lord Grenfell.) 1 take it that what you mean is 
that there is a something that the young soldier in the 
British Army with the colours gets after a certain time 
from association and being controlled and worked in his 
own company and his own battalion, that, even 
although he may not be a very clever gunner as a 
Young man, he would not get without being 
associated for sometime with strict habits of dis- 
cipline and esprit de corps ?—Yes, I think my men 
have got it from being so much drilled and drilling 80 
regularly together, but it cannot, of course, be of that 
standard that there is in the regulars. 


10517. I quite understand your hesitation because you 
cannot speak of it as being absolutely tested 1—I have 
never had means of testing it, but I fancy that even then 
probably a strong hand on them would be enough. Some 
years ago when I first went to Plymouth I had some 
questions of discipline ; there were so many men ordered 
for a guard and they thought it was perhaps not a matter 
of great importance and absented themselves. I dis- 
missed the whole of the men of the guard, and they 
appealed to the Secretary of State, the matter was 
investigated and my decision confirmed and I have had 
no trouble since. That was ten years ago, and I should 
fancy that if there was any slackness on service, probably 
the instant application of drastic measures would stop it, 
but that is only a matter of opinion. 


10518. You said you did not attach very much import- 
ance to going into camp with your men; you mean that 
you would like a period at your own headquarters when you 
could have your men together ?—Under these recent 
regulations they have to go to camp compulsorily, and I do 
not think it is necessary for artillery Volunteers to the 
same extent as with infantry; if I had an infantry regi- 
ment in a town, I should want an open space for dealing 
with them. I have but little technical knowledge of that 
branch, but I can see how camp would enable me to work 
the whole regiment and work them profitably, On the 
other hand, taking me down to Plymouth really only stops 
my work, because you cannot drill gunners without guns. 
The men at home are steadily drilled under the Adjutant 
and their own sergeant instructors. 

10519. And when you go to Plymouth you have not so 
many guns ?—No, we have fourteen guns instead of 
thirty ; there was a Militia corps beside us with the same 
armament, and to drill all these men you would want a 
hundred guns, and they are not to be found in 
Plymouth. 

10520. What guns have you at home which you drill the 
men on ?—8-inch and 6-inch howitzers, also .6-pr. R.M.L. 
guns, and the 40-pr. R.B.L., a very antiquated gun. 


10521. The old 40-pounder R.B.L. gun?—Yes. I 
have been drilling with that since 1869. 

10522, Have you a type of each ?—Yes, I have thirty 
drill guns altogether. 1 have seven drill stations besides 
Bristol. 

10523, Are you allotted to a fort in Bristol Channel ? 
—I have one company told off to Portishead and they can 
drill with two Q. F. guns they have there in the fort. 

10524. Can they fire ?—Yes, they fire. 

10525. They can practise ?—Yes. 

10526, (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) You have lately got 
new guns at Portishead ?—Two new guns have been 
mounted in the fort, which my No. 10 Company can drill 
and practise with. 

10527. (Lord Grenfell.) And it is a position in defences 
that they would hold !—Yes, the remainder of the corps 
have been taken away from Plymouth and I do not know 
where we are to go now. 

10528. I understood you to say that you had no diffi- 
culty in getting men ?—All this writing in the papers 
about the matter has frightened the men from joining ; the 
men in the corps do not the least mind the new regulations, 


10529. You mean that the men in the corps do not mind, 
but it prevents the others joining ?—Yes. The conditions 
for attendance at camp being more strict, I modified our 
previous conditions to make things easier for the men 
who attend camp; I used to insist on a very large number 
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of attendances before a man could have a prize or badge, 
and I have rather modified that so as to get them to fall 


in with the new regulations, and induce the men to go 
more to camp. 


10530. The question of recruiting for the Volunteers 
apparently depends to some extent on agitation in th 
newspapers ?—Yes, it checks it or stops it ; I do not know 
whether it could encourage it again. There isa point about 
detached companies that I would like to mention. It seems 
to me that many outlying companies are not in the same 
efficient state as those nearer to the headquarters; the 
Adjutants are only paid expenses for twelve visits a year, 
and if they have many companies from some of which they 
cannot get back the same night, you cannot get much 
efficiency with twelve visits, and it seems to me that unless 
these outlying companies are reported upon very favourably 
they should be abolished and the saving might be used to 
give grante for increased efficiency amongst the specialists 
of the other companies of the corps. 


10631. As regards specialists you have got P. F. stations 
—Yes, that is one company at Portishead for D.R.F. 


10532. Do they work their position finding themselves ? 
—They are beginning to work it; they have only had it 
recently. Some of the Bristol companies, I think, would 
work it better, but I cannot pick and choose. It is a 
matter of finance; it costs officers more and it costs the 
country more to maintain an outlying company. I, given 
a amall company, sometimes think it costs more than the 
return for the outlay is worth; if they have fifty men 
they have to have a sergeant instructor, and he goes so 
many nights a year to drill only a few men, so that the 
corps does not get full benefit from his services; the 
instructor is not immediately under the supervision of his 
Adjutant, and these non-commissioned officers do not 
usually do as well as at head-quarters. I am also 
handicapped for officers, as I can only take officers in 
outlying companies who will undertake to finance the 
companies, 

10533. You have to take the local men ?—That is so, 
and not by seniority, I cannot work the company 
without. I am under a great obligation to them for 
taking the company, but on the other hand I have to 


deal more tenderly with them than if I had them at the 
headquarters at Bristol. 


10534. (Colonel ~ Satterthwaite.) You mentioned the 
special type of training you have, and drew attention to the 
system of drills under which most of the officers and men 
attend two parades daily in the morning and evening for 
the six consecutive weeks previous to camp, and thus work 
up to a higher standard of efficiency than could otherwise 
be expected. Does that to any extent supplant the drills 
throughout the year ?. Do you keep up the drills through- 
out the year as well !—No, I stop them entirely except 
for recruits and non-efficients and they go on all the year ; 
from lst November, I shall have a recruits’ squad working 
away and they will be brought up toa fair standard of effi- 
ciency by the spring drills at Easter, there will be no other 
drills up to then. Of course, the sergeants and the 
specialists will be doing training, but the average gunner 
will be doing nothing until then. 


10535. So that you concentrate the training on to the 
six weeks before camp ?—Yes, and the men prefer it; 
they say it does not tie them all the year round and they 
make up their minds to work hard for the six weeks, and 


practically after that they are free for the rest of the 
year. 


10536. They drill at 7.15 in the morning and 7.15 in the 
evening ?—Yes. 


10537. The large majority of your men I see, about 48 
per cent., are clerks ?—Yes, a large number. 

10538. Those who can attend those two parades a day 
for the six weeks are mostly of that class ?—Yes. 


10539. As to the discipline, you say that you used the 
power of dismissal some years ago with very good effect?— 
Yes, with very good effect, but I very rarcly use it. 


10540. You find that it is a great punishment to a man 
to be dismissed ?—No, I cannot say it is; in this particular 
case it was, but that was not because of the dismissal, but 
because I sued the men forthe grant. That is where the 
trouble began, and the men got the case postponed by 
the magistrate, as they said they had been ill-treated, 
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until they appealed to the Secretary of State ; the whole 
thing was held over for a month, but both the Secretary 
of State and the magistrate decided that I was quite 
justified in the action I had taken, and an order was 
made for payment of fine and costa. With some of the 
men the mere threat of dismissal would have a great 
influence ; the better the class the greater the disgrace, 
but it is the 50s. fine which as a rule rankles with non- 
efficients. 


10541. Would you be in favour of putting Volunteers, 
officers or men, under some form of Military law 
throughout the year ?—Yes, I think if commanding officers 
had more power we should do better, because occasionally 
we see, referring to the penalty for non-efficiency, a man 
coming and paying down his 50s. or other fine at head- 
quarters, without adequate reason for not making him- 
self efficient. 


10542. Have you had any difficulty in getting adjutants? 
—No., my billet is sought after, but I have had difficulty 
sometimes in getting the right man. The War Office 
do not always send the best man. 


10543. (Lord Grenfell.) You know it is very difficult 
to get them in the artillery ?—I dare say. 

10544. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) As to the permanent 
staff, have you enough for your head-quarters companies ? 
—No, my Adjutant says he would rather have an extra 
man; with only two men for six companies you cannot 
do much, because the sergeant-major is so busy with the 
immense amount of correspondence that he is never 
practically out of the office ; he is writing all day long. 
and that leaves one sergeant-instructor for a large num- 


ber of men, so that we could do with more assistance 
in that way. : 


10545. With regard to the officers attending the school, 
do you think it would be an advantage if you could corres- 
pond directly with the schools instead of having to send 
through various channels ?—Yes. 


10546. Have you had non-commissioned officers sent to 
courses that are not suitable 7—Yes, I have written again 
and again about it to Plymouth; at last they took the 
point that the more the men learned the better, and that 
was all they had to fall back upon. I wanted the men 
trained as instructors, but they went and crammed them 
with a lot of information about instruments they had 
not to use, and they came back less able to instruct with 
the corps armament than when they went. 


10547. You are in favour of the sergeant-major having 
warrant rank ?—Very much; I have often put that 
question fcrward, and 80 have the Institute of Com- 
manding Officers. 


10548. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) You were at one 
time a Volunteer Adjutant, were you not ?—Yes, the last 
five years before I left the service. 


10549. That was with Colonel Birley’s corps in Man- 
chester 1—Yes. 


10550. I think you must have had larger experience of 
the Volunteer officer than most army officers have had ?— 
Yes. 

10551. I wish you would tell the Commission frankly 
what you think of the Volunteer officer of every arm, 
because you have seen the infantry as well as the artillery 
officer ?—They vary with corps largely ; my own officers 
I am satisfied with, because I am able to get the class of 
officer I want. Most of my officers have relations 
in the Service, the Engineers, Artillery, and so on, but 
that is not the case everywhere, and I fancy my case is 
rather the exception. 

10552. In Manchester for instance, they had not ?— 
They had some very nice fellows, and smart officers. 


10553. Is your experience that the average Volunteer 
officer is a pretty keen officer ?—Yes, certainly at the 
present day, or they would not be there. 


10554. Do you think they become at all competent ?— 
Yes, but I think there are many very incompetent ones; 
the discipline is not always thrown sufficiently into their 
hands, and I think that is partly due to the Commanding 
Officers. Some of the best Commanding Officers I have 
come in contact with, some of the keenest, try to run 
the whole show themselves and that is fatal, as they do 
not understand that they should try to do the very 


the the 
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reverse. Practically I make my captains entirely com- 
mand their own companies, and I have nothing to do 
with them ; if a man interviews me I refer him to his 
captain ; I take any amount of trouble myself, but not 
in the way of interfering with the captain’s work. Ifa 
company goes wrong, I do not go and speak to the 
company ; I take the captain out and speak to him, and I 
find that has increased the interest enormously. If 
things go wrong now, the captains put it right them- 
selves. 

10555. You give them authority and hold them 
responsible ?—Yes, but I do not think that is sufficiently 
done, and of course it depends a good deal on the officers ; 
and if they are competent to hold that authority. 


10556. You have to teach them ?—Yes. 

10557. You conceive that to be the function of the 
Commanding Officer ’—Yes. 

10558. It is not always so conccived ?—Certainly not. 


10559. You think if the commanding officers of Volun- 
teors were more efficient than they are, either better selected 
or better instructed, the officers would take more 
interest in their work ?—Where there is any weakness in 
the Com nanding Officer you cannot put it right ; many of 
my captains, if they were in some corps where the 
Commanding Officer runs the whole show himself, would 
either lose interest or would not go on serving. 


10560. But you think if you could secure the right 
Commanding Officer the other officers could be got into 
shape ?—Yes, it will help the thing largely. Speaking of 
Manchester, where I was Adjutant, that corps is now a 
very good corps, and I was able to put them on the 
way to start well; the Commanding Officer in those 
days left the drill and discipline very much in my hands. 
I left them a much smarter corps than when I went 
there, but you cannot always get adjutants to do that, 
and for an adjutant to act as Commanding Officer is a 
wrong system, although it may have a good result on 
one particular occasion. 

10561. You think that the corps should be a Command- 
ing Officer’s corps and not an Adjutant’s corps?—That is so ; 
on the other hand if you have a very good Adjutant, and 
the Commanding Officer will let him work, he may usurp 
the functions of the Commanding Officer and may make 
a good corps, but it is a wrong principle. 

10562. In your judgment do you think that there are 
enough capable men amongst the Volunteer officers to 
supply a sufficient number of qualified Commanding 
Officers —No, I do not think there are. 


10563. Do you think a capable man can qualify himself 
to be a fit Commanding Officer by purely Volunteer service 
and experience alone ?—Well, it is rather hard to say: 
there are some exceptional men with purely Volunteer 
service who are very good Commanding Officers, but this 
is not the general rule, and they sometimes break 
down by being a little too keen. They almost over- 
work their men, they get hold of some groove, that 
they have heard of being done in the regulars, and 
they run it for all it is worth without seeing that they 
are probably only bothering their men without increasing 
their efficiency. I have known some cases of where the 
commissioned officers were, as it might be called, hustling 
their corps with no adequate object at all, and not even 
getting very good results. 

10564. Your own practical experience has been of 
artillery corps ?—Yes. 

10565. In Manchester I think you had some field 
batteries ?—They were not there in my day; they had 
some heavy guns to which they put horses. 

10566. Do you think it possible to make Volunteer field 
artillery ?—I do not, but I am afraid most officers feel 
that who have been in the Royal Horse Artillery or Field 
Batteries. 

10567. Are you prepared to say anything about Volun- 
teer infantry ?—No ; I see some corps that I am in contact 
with, but my knowledge of them is not large. 

10568. Still you see them on field days ?—Yes. 


_ 10569. And you meet some of the officers and Command- 
ing Officers ?—Yes. 
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10570. Of course you know that their regulations for 
attendances are less stringent than yours ?—They are. 

10571. They do not require so many attendances as are 
required for gunners ?—They have nothing like the same 
quantity of things to learn, 

10572. Do you think that they learn afl that they have 
got to learn as well as the artillery ?—No. If I may put 
this by way of illustration, if men are working at gun drill, 
and especially if they are shooting for the «Skill at Arms” 
badges, which give them a great interest in it, the group may 
be composed of thirty or forty men, and one single man in 
that group, bydelaying or doing something wrong. will upsct 
the whole chance of the group winning their badge or prize, 
the things they set store by ; and, therefore, the men get 
to understand the meaning of discipline; they must be 
disciplined, and must at once do what their officer or No. 1 
tells them. With the infantry, on the other hand, it never 
seems to me that there is any opportunity of bringing the 
training home to them, and a man cannot see that there is 
such an immense importance in doing what he is told. Isay 
that the discipline necessary to carry out gun drill efficiently 
brings it home to all the men that they must payattention to 
all the orders they receive, as a single man bringing up the 
wrong fuse or doing any single thing wrong among all the 
numbers at the gun, will entirely spoil the chance 
of getting a badge or prize. I think the nature of the 
drill, therefore, instils greater discipline into artillery 
Volunteers than is the case from the nature of their training 
with the infantry Volunteers, 

10573. I gather that you are fairly satisfied with your 


own corps ?—Yes. 

10574. You are practically ready to go down next week, 
and, if called out, to mobilise your corps, no matter who 
comes ?—Yes, the system will be the same as for the 
annual camp. 

10575. You would not feel any very extra degree 
happier about the enemy if you exchanged your men for 

lars 1—No, I do not think I should with strangers. 


10576. Have you got anything like that confidence 
about a collection of Volunteer Infantry ?—I do not think 
I am qualified to express an opinion upon that. 

10577. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) I think from 
what you said on the subject of adjutants you are aware 
that there is a greater difficulty in adjutants coming 
from the Artillery than from the Infantry ?—Yes, I have 
heard that, but it depends a good deal on the corps. I 
generally have two or three applications I find when there 
is a vacancy. : 

10578. It is sometimes suggested that the especial diffi- 
culty of getting good adjutants for Artillery Corps in the 
auxiliary forces is that in the Artillery, from the technical 
nature of the work, there is a feeling that at the end of five 
years they come back a bit rusty to their corps. Have 
you ever come across that ?—No, that is hardly the feeling, 
but it is not the way to get on in your profession to be- 
come an adjutant, and I should not have taken that step 
unless I had quite intended retiring from the service at 
the end of the job. 

10579. Does it not come to almost the same thing, and 
if a man taking an adjutancy knows that he is, so to speak, 
professionally cutting his own throat, naturally the man 
who wants to live long will not take it ?—No, it is against 
him. 

10580. As a matter of fact probably a good deal of that 
feeling is due to people having a very small conception of 
how hard and continuous the work of an adjutant is ?— 
Their work is very hard, dependent upon different causes. 
Some adjutants are out a hundred nights in the year and 
generally cannot get back till midnight or two o'clock in 
the morning ; it is not an easy billet. 

10581. And if it was realised how hard a thing it was to 
be a good adjutant of an Artillery Corps and to work up 
your corps thoroughly, there would not be the same pre- 
judice against these adjutants as there unfortunately 
appears to be at present ?—I cannot say to what extent 
that exists ; it seems as if it had something to do with the 
different places. I do not know whether it is the Com- 
manding Officer or the officers of the locality, but some 
corps always seem to get their adjutants directly and others 
do not seem to have one at all. 
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10582. It is very hard to locate the prejudice I speak of, 
but we all have a consciousness that there is something of 
that kind there ?—I think there must be a little of both, 
whether it bo the locality or whatever the attraction is, 
there are a certain number of men who want the billet. 
At the present moment I have an adjutant who was highly 
recommended to me, he is an older man than I generally 
get. and thoroughly efficient ; he understands the corres- 
pondence, and when difficulties arise in the stores, 
which are very technical or the routine of business, he has 
it all at his fingersends. All my previous adjutants have 
been very clever men with Long Course certificates 
and scientific as gunner:, but they knew little about 
office routine; of office work they had no experience ; 
they had been doing their duty as Royal Artillerymen 
in the junior ranks, and the correspondence work and 
letter writing had not come under their notice, and they 
would probably hardly know what the inside of an office 
was like, until they became adjutant. 


10583. And, therefore, from the very nature of our 
work it is important that men who come to us should 
feel that they are not cutting their throats ?—They ought 
to be encouraged in every way. 
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10584. And if they leave the regiment in a good stats, 
when they leave they should feel that it will be counted to 
their credit ?—Yes, but I know before the man’s fime is 
up he will probably not be sent to the battery he wouli 
wish for on rejoining his regiment. 


10585. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Is there any- 
thing else you would desire to put before the Commis- 
sion ?—I do not propose that the officers should have the 
£20 out‘it grant on joining without any restrictions, but 
I think that if they were made to pass the proficiency 
examination they now pass, possibly for Artillery, the 
(A) or the tactics (T) for infantry, it would suffice, be- 
cause these examinations can be passed by working hard 
at home without going away, and if the inspecting officers 
were perhaps given some confidential instructions to seo 
that the young officers were more thoroughly proficient 
before they gave them the certificate of proliciency, it 
might be possible to do away with the obligation of going 
to a school before receipt of the outfit grant, which 
should be paid the day an officer is gazetted. That 


would be a help. I do not think I have anything else 
to suggest, 
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Colonel R. E, B. Crompton, C.B., called; and Examined. 


10586. (Chairman.) I believe you served in the Rifle 
Brigade at one part of your time ?—Yes, I was fourteen 
years in the service and left it as captain. 


10587. And did the idea of the Electrical Engineer 


Volunteers originate with you ?—~No; shall I tell itin my 
own words ? 


10588. If you please ?—I was President of the Institu- 
tion of Electrical Engineers in the year 1895, when a 
quarrel arose about the next presidency and I begged a 
past President, the late Dr. John Hopkinson, to take a 
second year of office; he consequently succeeded me. 
He came to me during his year of office, which was a year 
in which a great deal had been said about the great advan- 
tages that the Americans had over this country in the 
way of superior technical education, which had spread to 
their Army, and suggested that it would be a great thing 
if our Army could have the advantages of raising a corps 
of highly trained engineers who would be Volunteers. I 
agreed with bim very much and he made it the subject 
of his presidential address, and during his year of office 
he formed the corps; he had various interviews with the 
War Office and eventually the corps was formed. 


10589. About what year would that be ?—1896-97. He 
made it a sine qui non that as we had conferred together 
on the matter, I should be his second in command, and I 
agreed to be so on condition that I had not to give much 
time, as I was the head of a big industrial establishment 
and could not afford to give the time. We went through 
two trainings and in the course of the second training a 
fatal accident occurred on the Alps, in which Dr. John 


Hopkinson was killed,and the War Office begged me to take 
the command, which I did. I may say that at that time 
the corps was a very small affair; there was half a com- 
plement of officers and about 150 men. Then came the 
stimulus of the War, and there was a general feeling 
within the ranks of the corps that they would be very glad 
to offer their services. I rather dissuaded them as I said 
we had better wait to be asked, instead of offering our 
services. And we were asked, that is to say the Deputy 
Adjutant General, Royal Engineers, Genera] Salmond, 
sent for me and asked me if it would be possible to take & 
skilled search-light contingent to South Africa, I said 
I thought it would, but that I would confer with the officers 
and men. The result of our conference was that a very 
large number of the officers and of the men offered their 
services, and we made a formal proposition that we should 
be allowed to equip ourselves in our own way, as we had 
perhaps fuller knowledge of search-light apparatus than 
even the Royal Engineers had. We were treated exceed- 
ingly liberally. We were equipped with four sets of search- 
light apparatus. and the first contingent went out to South 
Africa, sixty-seven men and, I think, nine officers. The 
whole of the equipment was not ready at the time, and it 
was decide that it would be better. as affaira were press- 
ing. that I should send out a detachment under the 
command of an officer in the Royal Engineers with whom 
we had had considerable training at Plymouth, Major 
Lindsay Lloyd, and he took out the first detachment. 4 
month afterwards I followed him with a small detachment 
and the remainder of the equipment and went out and 


joined my detachment at a small station on the lino just 
above Bloemfontein. 
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10590. When you say equipment, what did that com- 
prise ?—We were, I believe, the first field search-light unit 
that has ever been equipped in the Army. Search-lights 
had always been used on board ship or in fortresses, in 
emplacements and fortresses, and had never been made 
portable. The only time they had been used on land was 
when a landing party from a ship had taken a projector 
ashore and carried it about on men’s shoulders. When 
the project was first started I asked the War Office if my 
officers might be allowed to design what we thought would 
be a suitable equipment for land service, and permission 
was given to us and an entirely new form of land service 
projector was designed for service on shore, which has now 
become the accepted type of the service. We eventually 
had the number of these sets of projectors increased up 
tosix complete sets, but we had only four sets with the 
first detachment that went out to the Cape. We served 
for eleven months up to the period when Lord Roberts, 
considering the War was practically over and that a very 
large number of our officers and men had sacrificed a great 
deal in the way of private employment, having left very 
responsible situations, thought that our corps ought to 
be sent home, and they were accordingly sent home at 
the end of eleven months. But almost immediately after 
their arrival at home came a further development of the 
War—the block-house system was developed by Lord 
Kitchener; Lord Kitchener demanded the services of 
more men of the same class; the corps rose to the 
occasion, and a second much larger detachment was sent 
out with the remainder of the search-lights I have 
mentioned, bringing the total number up to six. The 
result was that we brought our total number employed 
up to fifteen officers and 300 men. 


10591. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Was that the two contin- 
gents together or had you at one time 300 men out there ? 
—It is a little complicated. Out of the sixty-seven men 
who were first employed, about forty only came home ; 
the remainder took employment in South Africa in a sort 
of semi-civil position; such as positions on the railway 
stations ; our men being mechanical engineers, got em- 
ployment on railway work a good deal, and so there were 
only forty men came home, and of those forty men about 
twenty went back and an additional 200 men went out. 
The total roll is 300 men and fifteen officers, which was 
just one-third of the total strength of the corps at the end 
of the period. But you must understand that it was the 
whole strength of the corps, if you take the beginning of 
the period, for the stimulus of the War had been so great 
that our recruiting was simply splendid during the time 
that those detachments were away. We did not know 
when the War was going to be over of course, and we got 
all the adventurous young men of the electrical profession. 
I think that is the short history of the numbers of officers 
and men and the nature of the service they were expected 
todo. Shall I go on to the detail of what they did do ? 


10592. (Chairman.) I do not think that is so im- 
portant, for the moment at any rate. What we would 
like to know rather would be the amount of work that you 
do in this country, and the means you have at your dis- 
posal for carrying it on and so forth ?—I can give you that 
generally, but I cannot give it you so accurately as the 
Commanding Officer. I am not the Commanding Officer 
of the corps, I am still in the Royal Engineers. I have not 
been sent back and I am attached to the War Office; I 
am on the staff of the War Office and have been so ever 
since the war ; consequently, I am not allowed to take any 
part in the management of the corps other than advise as 
an old officer of the corps, but I can tell you generally, of 
course, 


10593. I think you can give us what we are anxious to 
get at now, that is, some idea of the training; probably 
from your earlier acquaintance with the corps you can give 
us that information, the amount of technical training that 
the men undertake when they have the uniform on so to 
speak, when they are acting in a military capacity ?— 
What was expected of us in the first instance, and has been 
really the main idea throughout, is that the formation of 
the corps should relieve the Royal Engineers of the duty 
of manning all the forts with men trained in electrical 
knowledge. 


10594. One moment before you leave that. Have you 
any standard of electrical knowledge which you lay down 
before a man is admitted into the electrical engineers ?— 
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Yes we have, but I cannot give you because I think we 
have raised the standard since the war. 


10595. Is that a standard laid down for you by the War 
Office 1—No, it is a standard fixed by ourselves. Our 
officers are all men in the electrical profession, and among 
the officers we have very good means of knowing the stand- 
ing of the men whom we reeruit ; they either write to their 
friends or they take other means of ascertaining whether 
they are likely to be good soldicrs to us. 


10596. When once a man has joined the corps, I suppose 
he has a certain amount of recruit training to do ?—The 
training is very definite. It consists of lectures at the 
Drill Hall, together with drill with the apparatus as far as 
we can have apparatus in London, which resembles the 
apparatus that they use at the defended ports, and a man 
is passed as efficient by us after he has gone through a 
certain amount of these drills, what we call preliminary 
drills, but he is not considered efficient from a War Office 
point of view until he has done, for a recruit eight days, 
and for the efficient it really means eight days, of annual 
training in one of these defended ports. 


10597. Then are the men given a certain amount of 
rifle drill —Yes, not so much as others. 


10598. At the present moment, as T understand, a man 
has to be acquainted with several different forms of search 
light machinery ?—Yes, to a small extent. The training 
is in the working of machinery in the defended ports. 
Since the success of search lights in use in the field, it 
has been suggested that two sections should fit them- 
selves particularly for working search lights on land, 
and it would be a very good thing that we should do 
that; for we could, if we had two portable sets of search- 
light apparatus, have drill from London, and there is 
no doubt that that influences our recruiting. It is an 
interesting kind of work. Other electrical engineers see 
our men dril] at Wimbledon or elsewhere, as the case may 
be, with this apparatus and they are attracted to the corps 
by the interest of the work. That is superadded tothe 
other training, which is itself much more easily carried 
out by having at our own headquarters the additional 
plant. Our men are not men who can be spared, you 
see, at all times; they are largely men employed in 
electric light stations or electrical manufacturing establish- 
ments. Those in ‘the electric manufacturing establish- 
ments can only be spared out one period of the year. 
Our annual drills are so important and so absolutely 
necessary that the War Office has changed the regula- 
tions with regard to our camps which were previously in 
force. We are the one corps who complain least of 
existing arrangements of any corps in the country. 


10599. It being a special corps for special purposes the 
War Office have dealt with you specially !—Yes, they 
have. 

10600. Then do I rightly understand that you look upon 
search light work as the principal part of your work or 
electrical work generally ?—It naturally arose out of our 
experience in South Africa that search light work was one 
very important work ; but quite as important work is the 
rapid laying of lighting apparatus for lighting the railways 
or all points of transfer where transport has to change. say 
from railway to wagons, and again for redistributing, at 
small distributing stations, of stores. We were constantly 
employed in lighting up those places with different classes 
of portable apparatus, meaning the small arc lamps similar 
to those you see in the streets, and where our drill and 
training came in useful was far more in that direction than 
in the search light, for the search light work turned out to 
be remarkably easy after all, whereas this question of 
rapidly lighting up a depét and making it so that vou could 
work day and night at the depdt was a point on which we 
prided ourselves on our smartness, and that we got more 
kudos for from Lord Roberts and others than for anything 
else. And there is no doubt that in the case of a conti- 
nental war we should be asked to furnish contingents of the 
same kind and no doubt we should furnish them. 


10601. And later on in the war I think your corps were 
solely responsible for a good many of the search lights put 
up on the block-house lines ?—Yes, that is so. 


10602. There was one put up on the Klip River line ?— 
Yes. 
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Colonet 10603. And another—I forget the name of it at this 10617. More especially as regards the question of ex- 
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UB that at one time he had thirty distinct separate parties in 


direct, whereas I oan only guess. I think the general 


17 Nov. 1903, “barge of our men, and what he was proud of was that it feature of our corps that is most remarkable, is that we 


did not necessarily mean there were officers with those 
parties ; they were managed by non-commissioned officers, 
and the work was just as well done as if it had been done 
by the officers. 


10604, Then, naturally, your men all must have acon- 
siderable amount of technical training to start with. And 
with regard to your non-commissioned officers, are they 
superior in education to the men under them ?—We have 
selected them for merit and for education, and the bulk of 
our officers have been raised from the ranks. We have 
never gone on the same principle as other corps; we have 
not chosen men of special social position ; we have taken 
men who develop themselves as good officers, who joined 
as privates and have risen right up to the top, with the 
exception of Major Erskine and two or three who joined 


the corps the same time as I did, and have always kapt at 
the top. 


10605. Then, you think that even with the limited 
amount of time that your men are able to give, in the event 
of a great national emergency their work is of such a 
technical character, and one which they carry on all their 
lives, whether they are acting as Volunteers or whether 
they are civilians, that they could be relied upon at very 
short notice ?—Certainly—quite certain. 


10606. The difference, I may take it, between your 
corps and a volunteer artillery corps, or a volunteer in- 
fantry corps, is that your men are at the same work all the 
year round ?—That is so. 


10607. Are there any suggestions that you would like 
to make as to any way in which the corps could be 
improved ?—It is a very difficult question to ask 
me because I have not paid so close attention to 
that as I ought to, perhaps, lately. I am so busily em- 
ployed for the War Office that I do not want to usurp 
Major Erskine’s functions. I think you ought to ask him 
that question ; he could answer it far better than I could 
because I know he has it at his heart and he has some 
points.* 

10608. Where do you usually take your men for their 
camp ?—The whole of the southern coast from the Scilly 
Islands right round to as far as Harwich, but we do not 
go north of that at present. From the Scilly Islands, 
I think, we have nine parties of different strengths. 


10609. Then it is not considered necessary in the case of 
your regiment that the whole regiment should be together ? 
—They never do get together ; it is a difficulty with us. 
We cannot work up such an esprit de corps as you see with 
a regiment that can come together on parade; we are 
never all together. 


10610. Your work is always in detached parties —Yes, 


10611. And always, from the nature of it, would be so ? 
—Yes, that is so. 


10612. This is the only corps of electrical engineers, I 
think ?—That is the only one. 


10613. And are your men all drawn from London ?—No, 
they are drawn from distant parts of the country, and the 
payment of their railway fares to get the men up is a 
source of expense to us, 


10614. You have men down in the West of England, for 
instance ?—And we have men from Newcastle. I believe 
those are the very subjects on which we should like you to 
help us. but I should like the evidence to be given in more 
precise form by Major Erskine.* 


10615. Is Major Erskine in London ?—Major Erskine 
is the general manager of the Kensington and Knights- 
bridge Electric Light Company which lights London from 
the other side of Sloane Street; he is there now at the 
office; I daresay he could come in half-an-hour if he was 
telephoned for. 


10616, And the actual detail you say we should get 
rather better from him than from you ?—Much better. 

* A Memorandum by Major Erskine supplementing 
Colonel Crompton’s evidence is printed as Appendix 
LXXXI. 


are the most content with our lot of any corps. You do 
not hear our fellows grumble at the War Office like some of 
them do. 


10618. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Do you know these 
suggestions that have been put forward on behalf of the 
Committee of Commanding Officers of Royal Engineer 
Volunteers ?—Yes, I know that they do not concern us very 
much. Major Erskine told me that our position was so 
different from theirs that he did not take much part in it. 
He attended that Committee. 


10619. The points to which they have directed our 
attention are not specially applicable to your corps ?—No. 


10620. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) The work that your men do 
is in some places done by submarine miners, is it not 
now ?—In some cases, I believe in Scotland, that is the case 
and in the North; but in allthe defended ports we have 
taken the work away from either the Royal Engineers or 
from the Submarine Miners. I think in some cases 
that the Royal Engineer Militia were able to furnish con- 
tingents for the work that has now been handed over to us. 


10621. You have men in Newcastle you say !—Yes, 
they come from as far as that. 


10622. Do you know what strength they are in either of 
those places ?—I cannot say. 


10623. They are not strong enough to have a separate 
company in either case ?—No, I can tell you that for a 
certainty, because we have dveired to form separate com- 
panies, but the War Office have not allowed it. 


10624. Would there be means of giving them proper 
instruction in those places ?—You must provide search 
lights, what we call projectors, and engines for working 
them, to give the instruction, and we consider ourselves 
very lucky that we have a complete set in London. 


10625. But they would have these, would they not, in the 
Tyne and the Clyde defences 1—Yes, they would. 


10626. Then you think it would be desirable if separate 
companies could be raised ?—We have always considered 
it very highly desirable, but up to the present it has not 
been sanct.oned. We have not sufficient men or sufficient 
officers in that part of the world to make a local centre. 


10627. And also I suppose at other places where there 
are ports to defend ?—I do not follow you. 


10628. As well as the Tyne and the Clyde, take the 
Forth, for instance !—At all the places where there would 
be a sufficient body of electrical engineers got together to 
form a local centre and to have a departmental drill and so 
on. We have naturally thought of Manchester and New- 
castle and Glasgow as three centres for companies. 


10629. Your men went straight from their work here to 
the war, did they 1—Yes. 


10630. Had you any cases of breaches of discipline at 


all ?—None, not a single one. I believe we had the only 
absolutely clean sheet. 


10631. Do you get any travelling allowance for these 
men the whole way from Newcastle and such places to 
the various ports ?—No: travelling allowances are only 
allowed from head-quarters to the defended ports. 


10632. Is there no special allowance made by the 
Government ?—No. 


10633, (Sir Ralph Knoz.) In connection with the search- 
light work in the field, have you transport attached 37—We 
invented our own transport, that is to say, we had rapidly 
to make up our minds as to the best method of moving the 
projectors and the engines for driving them, and I, who had 
had previous experience of the kind in other matters in 
India, decided on small traction engines, and very fortu- 
nately we took those out with us, and they were extremely 
useful and continued to be very useful, not only for our 
own purposes but for the transport of stores and wounded, 
and so on. And that is the origin of my present position. 
I am the expert advising the War Office Committee 00 
transport. 


10634. Mechanical transport 1—Yes. 
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10635. Then did mechanical transport alone do the work 
of your men in the field ?—It is rather a long story to tell 
you everything. A good deal of the search-light work was 
eventually done on the railway, and we certainly did have 
mules to drag the search-light under certain conditions. 
At the time I was out there myself we moved them by 


engines. 

10636. But what you are contemplating now for service 
in the field, for search-light land work, is the traction 
engine or some development of it ?—My Committee at the 
War Office certainly contemplate that. It is natural that 
as you have to provide the power for generating the elec- 
tricity, the same power should, if possible, be used for 
transporting it. 

10637. Had you among the men who joined you any 
men who had had service as Volunteers ?—Yes, a few, but 


not many. 

10638. What are these concessions that have been made 
to you as regards your period of drill and training ?— 
When trainings were first arranged the War Office instruc- 
tions were that they were not to be he'd during the period 
about full moon. As, however, each year that the corps have 
been called upon to take part in the naval manceuvres 
these have been he!d during the period of full moon, it 
became necessary to get men to change the dates of their 
training, which is a matter of great difficulty, the notice 
being short. Trainings are now held continuously from 
about the middle of June till late in August, so that a 
certain number of men are available during the whole of 
that period. It has also been found that the only week 
when a large number of men are available may be at the 
time of full moon. 

10639. But what was the departmental idea antago- 
nistic to that ?—The War Office wished to avoid holding 
trainings at about the full moon, as on a bright moon- 
light night it is difficult to detect faulty running of the 
Ismps, and for the men to see the proper effect of the 
search-lights. This would reduce the available time by 
over & fortnight in July and August, 

10640. Can you get enough absence of moon during that 
fortnight to satisfactorily train the men ?—Yes, there is 
less in that than they think, and as it might reduce the 
number of weeks available from nine to five or six, and 
as the limit of the number of men who can be trained at 
one time is a8 low as forty at the largest of the War 
Stations, it would be very difficult to make arrangements 
for the number of camps which would have to be held in 
different parts of the country during these few weeks. 
With the present strength of the corps and camps spread 
over nine weeks it is even now necessary to arrange for 
two camps at a time during most of the period. 

10641. You say you have nine parties scattered along 
the various positions on the coast ?—Approximately so, 
it may be different this year. 

10642. Are they in many cases made up of local men 
‘prectically 2—No, we cannot manage that. We try to 
lo it. 

10643. Do a large number go from London ?—Yes, a 
considerable number go from London. The bulk of our 
men are recruited from London. 

10644, Then what sort of gathering of London men do 
you have at these lectures and drills ?—I would rather 
that you asked Major Erskine that question. The drill 
hall is full very often.* 

10645. So that you get a good number. Your total 
establishment is about seven hundred ?—We have about 
620 men now. 

10646. But you have no doubt that in an emergency 

you could get even 2,000 supposing that it was for the real 
defence of this country ?—You could get 5,000 if you 
wanted them. 
_ 10647. And you think that those men will be taught 
1n 4 very short time to do the work that is necessary ?— 
Our work is not only electrical, it is mechanical engineer- 
ing, and we have the whole field of the more adventurous 
of the mechanical workmen of the country to draw on. 
It is a very large field. 


* See note on page 380. 


10648. But in the case of those men who are mechanical 
engineers and who would be likely to join you, how long 
do you think it would take to give them a special technical 
training to make them useful ?—Having tae nucleus tat 
we have now of the traine] men in the corps its2lf, { saould 
say that two months would make them as gvod as our 
own men. But they would be useful from the very first 
day, because the men work in gangs and the leaders of 
the gangs would be the men who are already fully trained. 
And a workman does not take very long to work with 
his new mate; he is doing mechanical work that he has 
been doing all his life, and from the very first moment 
they would be useful. 

10649. But in two months ?—I think they would be 
equal to the others in two months. 

10650. What allowances do you get to meet your ex- 
penses ?—Our capitation allowance is £4. 

10651. And anything else ?—We have other allowances, 
I think, on the same scale as other Volunteer Corps. 


10652. Major Erskine will give us that?—Yes. I 
think you had better get these figures from him exactly, 
because they have been modified once or twice. 

10653. (Lord Grenfell.) I understand that a good 
many of your men are from outside London, beyond 
London ?—There are a considerable proportion. 

10654. But their travelling expenses are not paid ?— 
The corps meets them to the extent I previously explained : 
otherwise the men pay their own fares. 

10655. Out of the capitation grant ?—Yes. 

10656. Supposing mobilisation was necessary and 
took place, would you rapidly acquire the transport that 
you want: is it available anywhere ?—For the work at 
present carried out by the corps no transport is required. 
T have my head full of that subject and I may hold some 
views that I am not allowed to talk about; in fact I know 
Ido; but personally, I think there is not the least difficulty 
in providing a transport for them if the views which I hold 
with several other members of my committee are acceded 
to. We are great believers in mechanical transport and 
in the present state of progress we do not see any difficulty 
in providing all the transport that is required for our corps 
mechanically. 

10657. Would there be no difficulty with a large 
amount of transport ?—No. 

10658. (Chairman.) As regards transport, are you 
considering whether any of these ports which your men 
would occupy would already have a large amount of 
search-light apparatus fixed in them ?—Yes. 

10659. I presume, I do not know, that there are certain 
stations on the coast which are equipped with search- 
lights 1—They all are equipped more or less. 

10660. And your men would take the place of the 
Regulars and simply take over the apparatus ?—Yes. We 
have been always informed that our duty was, in case of 
war, to simply take the place of the Regulars. We should 
not be assisted by Regulars at all. We should have sole 
charge of that apparatus. 

10661. Then so far as the ports are concerned the 
material necessary for search lights would already be 
there ?—Yes, it would. 

10662. Then the transport which you would require 
for those detachments would only be what I might call 
the personal transport ?—Yes. My answer to your ques- 
tion did not refer to that. I thought you referred to the 
proposed field sections, or to the enlarging of the corps. 
Probably the corps will be enlarged by the addition of two 
sections that work with land portable search-light plant. 
They certainly would be useless, unless they had proper 
transport. We ought to be self-contained, and to have a 
system by which we could move our portable search-lights 
all over the country. Iam one of the officers who believe 
that the real way to train a man to be a useful soldier is to 
make him move himself and feed himself and cook for him- 
self, and do all out in the open which is novel in the case 
of war and which ought not to be novel to our soldiers, 

10663. Practical work instead of pinning your faith 
entirely on lectures ?—That is so. 

10664. Your idea is that you want the practical work 
in the field to make the instruction complete ?—I should 
wish every year to have a route march of our search-light 
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detachment and that as many members of the corps as 
possible should take part in it. That they should be out 
for a period equal to their present training. I think that 
they have learned all the work that they need learn in the 
ports, and I think they would learn to be soldiers much 
more by being under canvas or sleeping out in the open 
under tents, or whatever it may be, and learning the art of 
sleeping out in the open without suffering ; and last, but 
not least, training certain number of regimental cooks. 


10665. What you call adapting themselves to the ex- 
igencies of war ?—Yes. I give those crade views because 
those were the things that struck everybody out in South 
Africa. What was the difference between our men when 
they had been there a year and when they went out first ? 
When they came home they were able to keep their health 
out in the open, and there were a considerable proportion 
of them very good cooks, which is, after all, a very im- 
portant thing. 


10666. (Sir Ralph Knox.) But did they take a year to 
learn it ?—No, I said at the end of the time they were in 
that condition. They learned it in a shorter time than 
that, being men of intelligence and education ; they 
learned it very much more rapidly than Tommy Atkins 
does. 


10667. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Were you answerable 
for the search lights on the armoured trains that patrolled 
the lines of communication at the end of the war ?—I 
believe my corps was wholly responsible. I was not there, 
but I waa told so by Major Bain, who was in command 
then. I do not believe there were any search lights worked 
by anyone else. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


10668. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Do your people 
in the course of their electrical engineering know anything 
about the electrical working as to railway signals and the 
block system ?—Not many of them, but a few of them do. 
But it is such a very simple matter for an electrical engi- 
neer, who has been trained in the general modern electrical 
engineering, to pick up that class of work, that in South 
Africa we found that in two or three days we got the men 
into it. 

10669. My point is, supposing the maximum of evil 
came on us, an invasion, naturally its repulse would depena 
on the rapid concentration of our troops ?—Yes. 

10670. And equally naturally, an intelligent enemy 
might try and have emiasaries to throw our points out of 
gear and put dynamite cartridges on the lines, and many 
other such things, and in such a matter as a terrible acci- 
dent that might happen from any tampering with the 
block system or the points, do you think your people would 
be able to assist ?—I answer that question by saying that 
when Colonel Girouard, at the celebrated scene at which I 
was present, took over the lines from their officials and 
supplied every billet on the line my corps supplied tele- 
graphists, though they were not telegraphists before. 

10671. It was your people who did that 1—Yes, we 
altered and repaired all the instruments and had the line 
in work in two or three days. 

10672. Therefore we can count on your men helping us 
in such a condition !—But you understand it was the 
usual thing. Out of a lot of about sixty men we had per- 
haps four men whose business it was to do it, and they 


taught the others so rapidly that there were twenty men 
able to do it within a week. 


Colonel A. B. Grant, V.D., called ; and Examined. 


10673. (Chairman.) You command the lst Lanarkshire 
Royal Garrison Artillery Volunteers ?—I do. 


10674, That is a large corps in numbers ?—~Yes, it is a 
large corps. 

10675. Of how many batteries does it consist ?—It con- 
sists of ten four gun batteries with forty guns. 


10676. And what class of gun are they ?—16-pounders 
muzzle-loading. 


10677. Do you consider them useful 1—No, they are 
not ; they are useful so far as elementary drill is concerned. 


10678. Is it contemplated to give you a more modern 
arm ?—We are promised it ; even Lord Roberts, when he 
was down in Glasgow and saw five of the batteries turn out, 
said we would soon get the 15-pounders. But then we 
have only five seta of battery harness instead of the whole 
ten batteries—that is harness for half the corps. 


10679. Is your corps mainly recruited in Glasgow ?— 
Yes, all in Glasgow. 


10680. Where do you go for your training ?—~We go to 
Bogside, Irvine, thirty miles from Glasgow. We march 
five batteries always to camp, with fully-horsed batteries. 


10681. Where do you get your horses 1—In Glasgow. 


10682. What steps do you take to get them ?—We have 
plenty of horses; we have a contract with the Tramway 
Company, Limited, and we can get horses quite enough to 
horse the whole ten batteries. There is no difficulty in 
getting horses in a large city like Glasgow. 


10683. In the event of a serious emergency arising, and 
the Volunteers being called out, would you still be able to 
get sufficient horses for your batteries there ?—Quite. 


10684. You have no fear on that head ?—I have no fear 
whatever on that head. We were not asked in 1900 to send 
any detachments to the war, and my men were very much 
disappointed, of course ; therefore I had about fifty or sixty 
who volunteered into the Yeomanry, and who all came 
back to me afterwards. We offered our services and were 
backed up by the general officer commanding, General 
Chapman, but the authorities would not accept us; they 
did not seem to think that artillery was wanted at that 
time. 


10685. At what time of the year is your camp ?—In 
July ; in the holidays in Glasgow. 


10686. Have your men any difficulty in getting away ? 
—A portion of them get away, but there is always a diffi- 
culty with Volunteers about getting away all at the same 
time. 

10687. Do you think that your men are working up to 
the full time you could exact from them for camp pur- 
poses now ?—We cannot exact up to the full time; it is 
impossible to exact up to that—to have the whole of your 
men go to camp. We got, I think, about 50 per cent. of 
my men last year. My corps has gone to camp for forty 
years. The oamp has been a strong feature in my corps; 
it has always gone to Irvine ever since I was in the corps; 
and since we got two batteries, in 1889 I think, we went to 
camp the next year fully horsed, and we have kept it up 
ever since until the corps was reconstructed, and the 
whole of the corps turned into position batteries. We have 
taken five mounted batteries into camp every year since ; 
we could not do, much more, not only on account of the 
want of harness, but also on account of the money. To 
take ten batteries to camp, and even to take five batteries, 
means building stables and a great deal of expense, which 
really our allowance has never touched. 


10688. T see, in the replies you sent in, you state that 
you do no musketry ?—We do no musketry. We have 
only so many carbines allowed. At one time, of course 
when we were garrison artillery, every man had a carbine 
allotted, but that has been taken away from us, and we 
have only twenty-five per battery. 


10689. But even that twenty-five you cannot practise 
with ?—No, we find that we have more to do in our 
legitimate work than we could ever do by practice ; and. 
in fact, with an Artillery corps, in my experience, armed 
with carbines, there has always been a great difficulty in 
getting the carbines issued and returned because they 
never used them very much. There were only a certain 
number of men who went in for competitions who did 
anything with them. 

10690. You think it is not necessary to issue rifles or 
carbines to gunners ?—Most distinctly, I think so. 

10691, That is your view ?—They never can be used; 
our work is too great. We drill for six months in the year 
in my corps, beginning in January and ending in July, 
and it would be utterly impossible for us to adopt the 
musketry course. 

10692. Then are you satisfied with the efficiency of 
your corps at the present moment ?—I do not think I am. 
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I am not satisfied. It is a slow progress. The corps is 
very efficient, but that I am satisfied I cannot say. I 
believe there will be greater efficiency in the future. At 
the same time, it is a8 efficient at the present moment as 
the existing organisation and armament permits of. 

10693. Are you fairly full up with officers ?—We 
want a very few at the present moment. We have fifty- 
eight officers. 

10694, Are your men drawn from any particular class 
in Glasgow ?—They are drawn from every class, princi- 
pally artisans and skilled labourers ; 70 per cent., as I 
have said in my notes, are artisans and skilled labourers. 


10695. Then do your camp expenses come heavily on 
the corps ?—The horsing expense is the principal item 
and the building of stables. The half-crown a day is just 
sufficient really to feed our men, because I have made it 
one feature of the camp to feed the men well. I find it is 
@ great benefit when the men come to camp to give them 
good food, because our work in camp with, say, from 
170 to 180 horses is very hard. They have the care of the 
horses, grooming and harnessing, the cleaning of the guns, 
and everything else. There is no idle moment from the 
time they go to camp until they return. And I would 
point out that six days is the limit, but I have never stuck 
tothat. Ihave gone to camp for the full ten days, for this 
reason, that to go to camp for six days, marching in on 
Saturday and having Sunday for rest, means that you 
have only three days’ training for the corps before 
inspection. I asked to be put on the same footing as 
8 corps attached to the field Army. That is to say, 
lls. 6d. a day for officers, and 5s. a day for men, and I 
was backed up by the Scottish military authorities, but 
it was refused. Then, after taking the matter into 
consideration with my officers I proposed to go to camp 
for ten days, but the authorities then pointed out that 
there were only two periods, either eight days or fifteen 
days. However, I took the batteries to camp, and 
afterwards I got my allowance for it. The restriction 
to eight or fifteen days has been done away with this 
year. I consider that ten days is the minimum of 
training that such batteries should have, and it has 
done wonders for my batteries in efficiency and also in 
recruiting. In a place like Glasgow. where you have 
any number of Infantry corps, the mounted work is so 
popular that we can get any quantity of drivers. 

10696. Do your drivers have any special training ?— 
Certainly. I spend £300 a year on lessons for drivers, 
and they are specially passed before they are allowed to 
be drivers. A great many of these men are stablemen, 
and men who have really a knowledge of horses already. 
T also, in Glasgow, have horses in the halls after the drill 
of the season is over, for harnessing and hooking-in pur- 
poses ; and then I commence with outdoor practice before 
I go to camp. I really practically complete my four 
turns-out, which are my regulations in Glasgow, and do 
camp over and above that. 

10697. Do you think that your corps would be fit to 
take the field now?—I cannot say that I think they would 
be fit to take the field now, but in a very short time, say 
8 fortnight, I could get them ready to take the field. I 
have a great many men who are perfectly capable of doing 
it, men who went out to South Africa and all came back 
to me working as drivers and Number Ones. 

10698. You think that a fortnight, in addition to the 
training that your men have been getting, would make 
them within an appreciable distance of Royal Artillery ? 
—I would never say that they would be equal to the Royal 
Artillery, but I say that they would be good rumble- 
tumble, useful batteries. As it is just now, I should 
have no hesitation in taking them anywhere, from the 
enthusiasm and keenness of the men. Two batteries 
Ihave had for fourteen years. 

10699. Have you ever had any trouble as regard 
discipline ?—Very little. 

10700. If there is any trouble of that kind what form 
does it take ?—I dismiss the man. 

10701. But what form docs the breach of discipline 
take ?—I have never found any man_ having erred in 
the matter of discipline in the corps, but his comrades 
have supported me out and out. Last year 1 had to 
dismiss four sergeants from camp for disobedience and I 
did so. I had another case of men misbehaving coming 
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back from practice and I dismissed them after 


full inquiry; that is all I could do; 
other power. What the Volunteers ought to have 
when they go to camp is to be under military law; 
there is no doubt that the bulk of the men I have got 
would really be unanimous about that because in all 
corps you have two-thirds of your men that you can do 
anything with, but there is always another third that 
you have a difficulty with, and it will always be so under 
the existing Volunteer organisation. 

10702. Do you think that they should be under military 
law at all times of the year or only when they are in camp ? 
—Only when they are in camp or when they areinuniform, 
because we have no power at other times. I remember 
the question came up in Edinburgh in 1900, and General 
Chapman put it to the bulk of the commanding officers 
there at the time what they thought about it, and the 
answer was a unanimous yes that it would be right to do 
so. I think that doing so would make the Volunteer 
consider that he was a soldier and was being treated as a 
soldier. 

10703. Do you think that an increase in the Govern- 
ment allowance would induce more men to go to camp ; is 
it a question of money now ?—Yes it is a question of 
it for proper training. Last year the Commanding 
Officer Royal Artillery asked me if I would be pre- 
pared to go to camp for a fortnight, and I said, yes, 
if I was put on the same footing as those corps 
which are attached to the Field Army, that is 
lls. 6d. a day for officers and 5s. for men, because 
then I should be able to pay my men. For the last two 
years, feeling that because of this compulsory camp 
clause coming in the men should be paid, I have paid 
each man who went for from six to ten days Is. a day. 


10704. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) You say that your future 
is hopeful; that you expect your corps will be a better 
corps than it is now. To what do you look forward in 
order to secure that ?—I look forward to having my 
complete modern guns and equipment; because there 
is no doubt (as I said to Lord Roberts when he said to 
me, “I see you are still using these old guns”’) that it 
has a bad effect on the corps for the men to be con- 
stantly sponging out and ramming home at guns they 
know to be obsolete; besides, when the batteries march 
through the streets of Glasgow with old guns which 
the people know are utterly useless they are sneered at. 


10705. Assuming that your equipment is absolutely 
complete, that you have the full number of guns of the 
most modern type, with harness and everything complete, 
you think that your corps would be decidedly improved ? 
—Most decidedly. 

10706. And if you had a fortnight’s camp in addition to 
the thorough training which you appear to give them, you 
think they would be still more efficient ?—Certainly if 
you could get them to go. I could not get all the men to 
go to camp every second year, but I would get sufticient 
to go for the purposes of efficient training. 

10707. But what condition of training do you think 
that would raise the men to; what sort of standard would 
it reach? And 1 should like to mention it in this way : 
What amount of continuous training after they were 
mobilised do you think it would be necessary to give 
them in order to make them fully efficient to take the 
field? I am assuming that you have your proper equip- 
ment and that you get your drills as you have them at 
present, and that you get the men out in the way in which 
you say, alternately 50 per cent. and so forth, what amount 
of work after mobilisation do you think they would re- 
quire in order to be fit to fight the enemy ?—At the 
present stage they would be perfectly useful and do good 
honest work along with the infantry; there is not the 
slightest doubt of that. Another week or ten days of 
constant day by day training would make them fit to go 
anywhere. That is my opinion from a thorough know- 
ledge of the corps. 

10708. But if we were able to make an arrangement 
under which your men would always go out fora fortnight, 
if somehow or other we managed to bring them out and 
they always did their fortnight’s work in camp as well as 
this preliminary work. your drivers being men more or less 

acquainted with horses and so forth, what time do 
you think then would be necessary ?—I think they would 
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be perfectly useful at once from my knowledge of the 
corps. To-morrow if you had those men trained with 
modern guns, to handle modern guns, and with the spirit 


- that would raise I would have no hesitation in taking 


those men and those guns almost anywhere and making 
them thoroughly useful. I would not put them on a par 
with Royal Field Artillery because that would be absurd. 


10709. But supposing you gave them a month after- 
wards, do you think that so far as moving the guns about, 
manceuvring them for field purposes, taking up positions 
and so forth, they would be thoroughly fit ?—Certainly. I 
have not the slightest doubt of it. 


10710. What about two months ?—They do not want 
a month. I would take them at the present moment. I 
could carry out a tactical scheme now and put the guns 
wherever I want them and they will come and take up 
position and fire shrapnel and common shell. I have done 
this year by year already. 


10711. You do not think they would be likely to get 
into difficulties from inexperience or want of knowledge 
or want of discipline ?—There is no want of discipline 
amongst my men. There is a want of discipline perhaps 
amongst a third of them; or rather, I should say, a want 
of interest. 


10712. But suppose you had them out for a month or 
two months you think that would disappear ?—Yes, in 
the case of the men I have under my charge, because it is 
a free will offering of the men you must remember until you 
make it compulsory. 


10713. But when they were mobilised they would be 
under discipline ; they would be part of the Army ?—Yes, 
of course, but I would just have the same men as I have now; 
there is no difficulty—nothing. 


10714. The mounted work youthink would bethoroughly 
efficient then 1—Perfectly. 


10715. The Royal Artillery do carbine practice, do they 
not ?—No, there is no carbine practice now. There is a 
new Regulation as regards the Royal Artillery. I cannot 
tell you of course how it is going to affect my corps, but I 
am quite certain that it would be done in a very perfunctory 
manner, because I have not the time. I cannot do more 
work of that sort and train the men in other matters. 


10716. But still it is a question of efficiency, if the 
regular units do musketry, and it is thought necessary in 
order to be efficient to defend themselves always under 
certain circumstances, your men ought to know it too ?—I 
would do the best I could. I am only speaking of what I 
think is not possible. 


10717. Under present conditions of training, that is to 
say, it is not possible, but if you had more time and got 
more time out of the men it might be possible ?—But you 
cannot get more time out of the men; the men will not 
give the time ; that is just the great weakness of theVolun- 
teer movement at the present moment, that you cannot 
compel the men. You have nothing really but a moral 
power over them. 


10718. Do you think there ought to exist a compulsory 
power over them ?—Certainly, I think that is a thing that 
would do a great deal of good to this country if every young 
man was made to serve in some capacity, I mean * volun- 
tarily,” if the word is allowable ; 1 do not mean conscrip- 
tion. 

10719. For what period do you think they could come 
out ?—Just the same period as now. If you were to say 
that the Volunteers should go to camp for a certain time, 
say a fortnight, and make it compulsory that every man 
should serve then we should have no difficulty. 


10720. But you do not think that you could get more 
&than a fortnight out of him ?—I do not think you could out 
of business men; you could try. If you made the whole 
thing compulsory then employers of labour would be bound 
to acquiesce the same as everybody else. 


10721. Then do you think the difficulty is rather with 
the employers of labour ?—No, I think it is with everybody 
—with the men themselves. The employers of labour can 
do a certain amount, but they cannot do more, and I think 
they do everything they can. They cannot altogether 
disorganise their business. 


10722. The difficulty is then in the disorgan'sation of 
business ?—That is the whole thing of course. 
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10723. Then does the difficulty not arise rather from 
that fact than from the unwillingness of the men them- 
selves to practise this military work ?—There is no unwill- 
ingness of the men, the present strength of the Volunteers, 
the men are as keen as possible for this work. It is the 
remainder of the nation who do nothing who, aa I say, make 
the Volunteer who is serving pay a premium for the men 
who do nothing. 


10724. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) How many rounds 
a year are you allowed for practice ?—I think it is 150. 
Just now we are in a state of uncertainty what our practice 
and our fire discipline is to be. 


10725. Do you consider that is sufficient to enable your 
men to thoroughly understand the working of modern guns, 
—At the present time it is. 


10726. Have you any modern guns ?—No, only the old 
16-pounders. 


10727. And still you think that within a month you 
could have them ready to face the enemy ?—Yes, but not 
with those guns; they are not of the least use. Lord 
Roberts had never seen the batteries and he was astonished, 
and he said you will very soon get modern guns. 


10728. But you have none ?—At the present moment 
we have had a difficulty, having forty guns, in getting 
accommodation for the whole of my command. At the 
present moment I have three drill halls. I am going to 
erect another, a big one, and to enlarge one of them 80 as to 
have accommodation for the whole of the guns and equip- 


ment when they come to me. That means another £6,000 
to finance. 


10729. Where do you get your funds from ?—Up till 
recently the drill halls have belonged to the officers for which 
we paid 6 per cent. Now we get it all from the Board of 


Works at 3} per cent., and repay part of the capital every 
year. 


10730. What is the full indebtedness of your corps 
for drill halls and so on ?—I have not brought that with 
me, but it is a matter of £7,000 or £8,000. 

10731. Whois responsible for that _—The Commanding 
Officer. 

10732. (Sir Ralph Knor.) But you are able to provide 
a sinking fund for paying that off 7—Yes, we have to do it. 
My officers’ fund is nearly £700 a year—my officers’ sub- 
scriptions alone; my honorary Colonel’s subscription is 
£75. My subscription is £40 a year and each of the officers 
goes down in ratio; and that of course provides for extras at 
camp and different things like that. Then there are prizes 
offered by the officers to the batteries to keep them up. 


10733. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) What does it cost 
an officer of the rank of Captain, say per annum, beyond his 


uniform ?—I should think it costs him from £20 to £30 at 
the very least. 


10734, How many officers have you ?—I have fifty- 
eight officers at the present moment. 


10735. You said, I think just now, that you had dis- 
missed four sergeants during the last camp; for what 
misconduct was that ?—It was a battery that got into 
difficulties with a bad sergeant-major ; half the battery had 
been constituted from another in the reconstruction from 
garrison into field artillery, and the battery was labouring 
under great difficulties. I had four young non-commis- 
sioned officers, four Number Ones appointed, and the 
captain of that battery dismissed the sergeant-major—told 
him to go home, he was no good. 


10736. Had he the power to do it ?—The captain came 


to me and I said send him home ; we have quite power to 
do that. 


10737. But had the captain of the battery the power ? 
—Yes, the captain has it in his hands, but of course he does 
it after consulting me; I told him to send the man home. 
There was another young fellow in the battery, who was & 
contractor, and knew everything about horses, a splendid 
fellow and the captain appointed him—he was a corporal— 
pro tem sergeant-major. These young Numbers-one said, 
“We will resign” ; I said, ‘‘ No, you cannot do that,” and 
thereupon they went home, thoughtless young fellows 
of course. Their fathers were in good positions, gentlemen, 
and the consequence was, of course, the sons wanted to 


come back, but I said, ‘No, you must go and leave the 
regiment.” 
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10738. They went home notwithstanding your saying 
that they could not leave camp ?—Yes, they left the camp 
and went home. They thought they could resign. I 
pointed out of course that they could not. They left the 
camp unknown to me, and thereforo at a public parade I 
dismissed these four although they wanted to come back. 

10739. What was the procedure before you actually 
dismissed them on parade ; did you inquire into it, take 
evidence and so forth ?—Of course I knew the reason ; it 
was under my instructions. 

10740. Was there any court assembled ?—No, no court 
at all.. 

10741. You simply got the evidence from the Orderly 
Room ?—I had the whole thing come to me. The captain 
and adjutant went and said, ‘‘ Now you are going to act 
like children.” The men had no power to resign ; it was 
an act of insubordination. 

10742. Were they liable for their capitation grant ?— 
Yes. 
10743. Did they pay it ?—They will have to pay it now. 

10744. And that is really the only power you have over 
these men for insubordination ?—Yes, to dismiss them, 
and make them pay for not earning the capitation grant. 

10745. No doubt it had a very good effect ?—It had the 
best effect. It will build up that battery which has always 
had a fight before. The captain is my own son, and I 
know exactly how things are there. 

10746. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) You divide your batteries 
into five brigade divisions ?—Yes. 

10747. Then there is a Brigade Division Commander 
for each ?—Yes. 

10748. What is your staff of officers ?—I have one second 
in command—a Lieutenant-Colunel—and four Majors. 

10749, And these are your brigade division commanders 
—Yes, tive. My second in command takes a brigade 
division. 

10750. Do they have the whole administrative work of 
their brigade divisions, or do you do the work ?—No, they 
do the whole of the work ; they are responsible for it, and 
they will be more so in the future. 

10751. So that it is not a case of five brigade divisions 

really being commanded by one man ?—No, nothing of the 
sort. 
10752. I sce that you have a very excellent arrangement 
for your drills by which during the whole drill season you 
have drills for each of your batteries three nights a week ? 
—Yes, that is so. 

10753, And that takes up practically every day in the 
weck except Saturdays from the middle of January to the 
end of July ?—Yes. 

10754. That is for gun drill and fire discipline ?—For 
gun drill up till May; after that at nights we go in for 
hooking-in and harnessing, and on the Saturdays following 
the week days for out-door mounted parades. 

10755. Then you have your riding school early in the 
year as well ?—We have our riding school during the drill 
season. 

10756. So that practically your men cannot get in any 

more opportunities for drill than they have just now ?— 
They cannot. 
_ 10757. Your corps is pretty nearly up to its strength, 
Is it not ?—Yes, I cannot tell you quite what it is this 
year, but I think it will be much the sime as last. but 
there may be more non-cflicients on account of the new 
camp regulations. 

10758. Have you had many resignations this year at the 
beginning of the drill season ?—Just about the same. I 
do not think we have had more resignations than we have 
always had. 

10759. Your strength I see at the end of the last Volun- 
teer year on the Ist of November, 1902, was 1.513 out of an 
establishment of 1,609 ?—Yes. 

10760. Will you be about the same strength ?—I think 
we shall be about 1,527 this year, but I do not know what 
the inefficients are. 

_ 10761. Then you do not think you are likely to decrease 
in numbers ?—I do not think so. I am almost certain 
that if I gc: the modern equipment we shall increase. 
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10762. Have you not been affected in any way by the 


recent orders with reference to heavy artillery ?—Do you . 


mean to say in camp ? 

10763. No, I mean the recent orders about the foot 
drill and taking away carbines, and what pace they are to 
go ?—That, of course, has had no effect. because we have 
not adopted it; it was countermanded until the sitting 
of this Royal Commission. a 

10764. I think that the original order, which is still 
in the Volunteer Regulations, with regard to batteries of 
position as they were then, was that they were to be trained 
as field artillery ?—No doubt that was the order that came 


out. 

10765. And it was not really till this year that there 
was shown to be any inclination to turn them into heavy 
batteries ?—Never. Mr. Brodrick, years ago, promised 
me that I would have 15-pounders. Formerly, when we 
had only two batteries, we were drilling the rest 
of the corps at ‘infantry foot drill; then when this 
order came out ‘for tield artillery, we had to change 
the whole of the drill to cavalry foot drill, and now 
of course to have to change again. with nearly 1,600 
men, would have been a task that I did not really feel 
myself fit to tackle ; it would have broken up the corps, 
and the order was rescinded. 

10766. (Chatrman.) Are any of your men now trained 
in the work of the gun that you expect to get ?—No. 

10767. Then that would all have to be learned ?—Cer- 
tainly, but gun drill is nothing to learn. 

10768. But you are to get the breech-loader ?—And the 
moment we get it we shall have to change the drill. 


10769. That is what I mean ?—Yes, but there is no 
difficulty in that. 

10770. You have not got a breech-loader to practise 
and learn with ?—No. 

10771. Have you applied for one ?—Not for one specially, 
that would do very little good ; you could never train your 
whole corps with one gun. 

10772. But you could a portion of them ?—You could, 
of course, but I think that would have no rgil atvantage ; 
they are constantly in touch with the depot battery. 


10773. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) I think some time ago, 
when you were getting anxious about your armament, you 
were told that you were alarming yourself unnccessarily, 
because you were to continue to be field artillery ?—That 
is true. Lord Stanley wrote to Colonel Denny, who was 
moving in the matter, and said that I was alarming myself 
unnecessarily, that I need not. be uneasy, and then he said, 
“Colonel Grant's corps is to be Royal Field Artillery 
Volunteers, and not Royal Horse Artillery,” a thing we 
never really would attempt. 

10774. Then this year. perhaps vou can give me the date 
of it, an order came out that batteri-s, whatever 
their armaments. were to be trained to move at 
infantry pace ?—That is the order that came out last 
year, but then that has been rescinded pending the decision 
of this Royal Commission. 

10775. But in spite of that there was issued, in May of 
this year, a drill-book which was entirely unsuitable to the 
16-pounders or the 15-pounders ?—In 1903 ; that of 1902 


was not. 

10776, And that drill-book was withdrawn within six 
weeks, was it not ?—Yes, and there is a new book now 
coming out. 

10777. I suppose all these suggestions that you are to he 
merely heavy artillery moving at a slow pace and so on 
were very disheartening ?—If they had been carried a little 
further it would have broken up my corps undoubtedly. 

10778. Have you had any instructors lately going 
through the school 7—Yes, every instructor goes through. 

_ 10779. Lately ?—They go at the beginning of the year 
Yes, they have been this year, and I see there are one or 
two of them ordered for the beginning of the year. 

10780. But they have not been there within the last 
month or two ?—No, 

10781. And you do not know about the instruction that 
is being given there at present ?—Yes, I know something 
of it, and know it perfectly well too ; we know from officers 
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who have been there. One or two officers that I know have 
been there for a course and they know all about it, what 
the new drill is. 

10782. But we were told the other day that instructors 
of corps who are to be armed with 15-pounders who have 
just come from Lydd have never seen a 15-pounder at 
all ?—I do not suppose they have them there. 


10783. And they have been instructed on a drill and 


‘fire discipline that is quite unsuitable for a mobile 


battery ?—These are the orders that were issued—that we 
must conform to 1902 instead of 1903, because we cannot 


conform to 1903 with 16-pounders. But there is a new 
book now. 


10784. You were referring to musketry ; is it popular 
with your men that the carbines have been removed and 
taken away ?—Yes, it is certainly. 


10785. Do your men not practise much ; are they not 
fond of it ?—No, they do not. We have no range. 


10786. And you only get twenty-five rounds per 
man ?—That is all. 

10787. And your men do not use that ?—No, theydo not, 
only for competitions with other corps. 


10788. So that comparatively few shoot at all ?—Yes. 


10789. Do you find it necessary to build stables when you 
go into camp ?—Yes, the contractors would not allow you 
to take the horses down there to picket. It is only a 
temporary stable put up. We are fortunate in having at 
Bogside a large farm there, which puts up two or three 
batteries. It cost us, I think, £90 this last year for putting 
up the other stables. 


10790. The contractors will not allow you to go there 


without ?—No, they will not allow their horses to go there 
without. 


10791. Supposing that the regulation about artillery 
moving only at infantry pace were enforced, would your 
four drills which you do under the regulations be sufficient 
to train even for that ?—No, it would not. No training 
could be got out of the drivers either to go at that pace 
or anything else. 


10792. So that really with four drills you could hardly 
guarantee going along the roads with any safety ?—No, 
we could not. 


10793. You would not trust your drivers ?—No. 


10793a. And what about the care of the horses in the 
field 2—You had better not spend the money at all, as I 
have felt for years and years and fought the question. 


10794. How many instructors have you ?—Ten. 


10795. One for each battery ?—Yes, we want another 
badly for this reason, that our equipment is so great. the 
Commanding Officer Royal Artillery has been going through 
it recently. There is a Board sitting to-day, and I am 
making an application to have one for each battery and 
a sergeant-major to act only in his capacity as sergeant- 
major, because in a corps like mine there is 30 much office 
work to do that it is impossible for the sergeant-major to 
go and clean the harness and the guns of a battery. 
1 am also going to ask for a quartermaster-sergeant, 
because the enormous amount of equipment that I have 
wants some one to look after it. 


10796. Have you to get civilian labour ?—We have had 
to get civilian labour this year. 


10797. And that is only with half the proper equip- 
ment ?—-Yes. 


10798. So that it would be quite impossible for your 
permanent staff to look after it if you had the whole ?—I 
think the permanent staff could do so if wehad accommoda- 
tion for the whole of the guns and equipment, so that the 
whole thing could be there, but at the present moment we 
have the things mixed up, and we have to build sheds and 
to build stores, I think the moment I get the thing into a 
system the instructors could do it, and I am averse to 
taking away the emoluments from the instructors, 
because I think it is a help to them. 


10799. (Chairman.) I think you said that you had forty 
guns ?—Ycs, 


10800. How many teams have you harness for ?—Five 
batteries. 
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10301. Then you have twenty out of your forty guns 
that you could not move —We can only turn out five 
batteriea fully horsed. We did that at Lord Roberts's 
turn out. We turned out five batterics fully horsed and 
the other five dismounted. 


10802. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) You have no difficulty 
in getting horses ?—No, we can get hundreds. 


10803. (Chairman.) But you have no harness ?—We 
have only got five battery sets. The question just now 
with me is where to put the equipment. I have to build 
halls and the accommodation for it. I have always to go 
to the young fellows and say these guns are quite good 
enough to train at the present moment, but we have 
got to such a state that we must have modern guns. 


10804. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) What extent of ground 
have you upon which you manceuvre in camp ?~We 
have any quantity. We have the Irvine Moor and a 30 
acre field from the farmer; we have good ground. 


10895. Is it fairly uneven ?—Yes it is very undulating, 
very up and down. 

10806. Just what we call Links ?—Yes, it is a 
very good ground. In Glasgow we have a difficulty in 
getting ground, but it is only a matter of money I say. 


10807. Are your drivers fit to take your guns over any 
part of that ground ?—Certainly. 


10808. And you think there is no country that you 
could not manceuvre in ?—No, none. 


10809. Have you made arrangements in the event of 
mobilisation for your horses, transport and equipment ?— 
Yes I have made arrangements both for horses, transport 
and equipment. I have a guarantee from a company, 
which [ sent on to the General Officer Commanding, quite 
recently on this subject. It is a very difficult matter for 
the War Office to send down to commanding officers and 
ask them to get contractors to promise transport on 
mobilisation. They send down binding regulations and 
ask our contractors to sign, but they give them nothing 
and no contractor will sign it; they simply say, no, unless 
something is given for all that, we will not sign under 
binding pains and penalties to turn out those horses, 
wagons and all the rest of it. As I say I have got from 
the Tramway Company Limited, a guarantee that in case 


of mobilisation they will turn out both transport and 
horses. 


10810. Draught horses for your guns ?—Yes. 
10811. And transport ?—Yes. 


10812. Have you made any contracts for your equip- 
ment apart from personal equipment ?—That is another 
thing that has given commanding officers an enormous 
trouble. I had an order sent down that so much 
is to be supplied from the Ordnance Department, and 80 
much to be got from private sources, and I had to go 
round and see where one could get it, but in Glasgow it 
can be met at once, I have made arrangements. 


10813. You have a contract?—Not a contract, but Ihave 
a promise that it can be done, and I know it can be done 
by large ironmongers and different people in Glasgow. 

10814. At the scheduled prices ?—Yes; in fact they 
are less, some of them, than the schedule. 


10815. I see from your answers to the printed ques- 
tions seat to you that you are not altogether satisfied 
with some of your senior officers; do you think 
that the Volunteer decoration has a bad effect in 
the way of keeping them on ?—I do not know. They 
seem to keep on and want to keep on; and it is the 
leaven of the older Volunteer system that is there. That 
question has been taken up already in this year’s Con- 
fidential Reports and there have been one or two officers 
reported on more from want of interest in their work 
than anything else. My officers are young and keen 
fellows, the best fellows in Glasgow, gentlemen's sons, 


and it is having senior officers who are rarely up to date 
that is a difficult matter. 


10816. Would you suggest any system of compulsory 
retirement of officers ?—I would suggest that an officer 
who is reported on and does not carry out his 
responsibility should be told that his promotion 
depends entirely on his fulfilling that. The inspecting 
oflicer knows the whole thing and can deal with it. I 
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have reported on several this year on that account, either 
for want of attention to their work or as men who are 
really zealous officers, but are not fitted for the particular 


work, 

10817. Supposing they were to go, would you have any 
difficulty in filling their places ?—No difficulty whatever. 
I have got the best young fellows and can easily put them 


in their places. 

10818. In cases of non-efficiency of men or of your 
having to dismiss them do you always take proceedings 
to recover the capitation grant ?—I have not up to this 
year, but this year each battery commander gave in a list 
of non-efficients, and I have told the corps that if they do 
not make themselves efficient before the end of the year 
they will be prosecuted, and I will prosecute every man 
this year; there are not many, and that has had a bene- 
ficial effect in making the men efficient before the end of 
the financial year. 

10819. Do you know whether other corps in Glasgow 
prosecute also ?—I think very little; neither have I. 

10820. You are not afraid then of losing your men or of 
not getting recruits ?—No, I do not think it hinders re- 
cruiting at all. I think it will have a very beneficial 
effect, because if in a regiment you allow one man to go 
and do that another man does the same. Anything like 
that has not the slightest influence of course on two- 
thirds of your men—your best men. 

10821. I think you said that you had offered to accept 
the Yeomanry conditions ?—Yes. 

10822..Then I presume you would have no difficulty 
in getting your men for fourteen days’ camp ?—No diffi- 
culty in the world. There is this to be eaid, of course, that 
by paying men at rates like that you may bring in a 
different class. We have many smart young fellows, 
men in business, who really cannot put fourteen days’ 
camp in and they are the very best men. If you come 
to say that you want more efficiency and put these 
stringent regulations in force then of course you may 
bring men in by paying them so much, who ought to be in 
the Militia. a 

10823. That I have heard has been the case in several 
corps ?—Yes it is of course. 

10824. And if you got that class of man in, it would 
not be a good thing for your corps ?—It would not. 

10825. You would lose the best men ?—We might: Ido 
not know about that. You see my corps is so different 
from any other corps in Glasgow that men join the corps 
with the view of going to camp because that has always 
been so. The others have never been accustomed to 
going into camp regularly; but I have, and I have no 
difficulty in getting my men to go into camp. 

10826. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) You said that you 
would like to have the Volunteers under military law 
when in camp. I want to put just one question to you 
on that point, At present you have the power of dis- 
missing any man at your discretion ?—Yes. 

10827. No court martial and no rules; your dismissal 
suffices ?—Quite so. 

10828. The moment you are under military law I pre- 
sume that you would no longer have that power ?—I would 
have, I suppose, to court martial. No, I think the com- 
manding officer has that power. It is in the Regulars that 
it is totally different. 

10829. I mean can you be under the Army Act and 
retain that special privilege of a Volunteer colonel ?—I 
am not quite certain of it. 

10830. I will put it in this way then. Are you prepared 
to lose that power and to have merely the same power that 
a line commanding officer has or a Militia commanding 
officer has ?—Certainly, while in camp. 

10831. One other question: I gather that you think 
that you can make the Volunteers into something like field 
artillery ?—There is no doubt about it. 

10832. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) You applied to go to 
camp for fourteen days you say ?—Yes. 


10833. Was that this year Y—No. 


10834. In some previous year you applied ?—It was two 
years ago, 


91, 


10835. That was after you had been out for a month, 
in 1900 I suppose ?—No, a fortnight. 

10836. You went out for a fortnight in 1900 ?—Yes. 

10837. And did you apply to go into camp with the 
regular forces 7—No, you cannot, because there is no land 
range; we have a land range. but the Royal Artillery have 
none. We might go with the Infantry, but that would 
take us away from our range. 

10838. I mention the question because there is this 
paruyraph in the book which provides that when a Volun- 
teer corps attends, under headquarters authority, a camp 
with regular forces for a period of two weeks, then the 
allowance referred to in paragraph 173 may be drawn up 
to a maximum of thirteen days ?—Then they are under 
military law. 

10839. When you tako your corps out into camp for a 
longer time can you get a grant for that ?—No, we get the 
grant now for the ten days. It was objected to last year 
and the year before, although the Secretary of State fur 
War granted it and said we were not to do it again; but 
this year they have rescinded that. 


10840. They have rescinded what—giving you the 
grant ?—They rescinded the order saying that there were 
only two periods; that we must go for one or the other ; 
that is to say that if we went for eight days or tifteen days 
we should get it, but that if we went for ten days we 
should get nothing for the two extra days. 

10841. Then as a matter of fact what did you do; did 
you go for ten days ?—We went to camp for ten days. 


10842. And made a loss on every day over eight ?—Yes, 
we have always been making losses, and they have to be 
made up. 

10843, Are you acquainted with the place that you are 
allotted to on mobilisation ?—No, I only know it is London. 

10844. But you are not acquainted with the actual 
spot ?—No. 

10845. You have never been invited to go and see it ?— 
No, not further than on the map. I have seen it on the 
map. 

10846. Have you ever been invited to go on the ground 
itself ?—No. 

10847, What sort of medical inspection do you give 
your recruits ?—A thorough inspection by the medical 
surgeons, and Dr. Chalmers, our city medical officer (who 
telongs to the corps), is very particular. 

10848. Is that only what is laid down on the attestation 
form as to the heart, lungs, and eyesight ?—That is all 
tested thoroughly. 

10849. Do you go further than that?—I could not say 
that we do, but I know that Dr. Chalmers is very particular. 
We have a good many recruits you see and we have not to 
take up Tom, Dick, and Harry. 

10850. Do you have any entrance fee ?—No. 

10851. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) When 
you converted from garrison artillery into field artillery ¢ 
—In 1889 I think it was. 

10852. Was that at your own request ?—Yes. We had 
two batteries. I saw that Glasgow was a place for mobile 
artillery, a large city like Glasgow being filled with smart 
young fellows. And some years ago, when I had com- 
mand of the two batteries, three other batteries were 
offered to the corps, but the commanding officer then 
for some reason did not accept it. When I took over the 
command I appiied for three batteries and they were refused. 
Then in 1889 1 made application to have the whole corps 
turned in to Position Artillery and the establishment raised 
from 1,300 to 1,600 men, and that was granted. 

10853. I see that a certain number of your officers have 
got the p.s. Where did they go to school for that ?— 
Some went in the old days to Leith ; now they have to go 
to Lydd. 

10854. But surely both Leith and Lydd are heavy 
artillery schools are they not ?—No, Leith at one time hit 
the sixteen-pounders as well, but they withdrew them and 
made them entirely heavy artillery; but Lydd has both. 
Lydd has sixteen-pounders and 4:7 also. 

10855. But for instance could they go through a &fteen- 
pounder course at Lydd ?—No, there are none there. 
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10856. Thendo you mean that the instructors and officers 
at Lydd are taken up in teaching those obsolete sixteen- 
pounders 1—They are, most decidedly. 


10857. The staff who could be teaching modern guns 
are teaching the use of obsolete guns at our principal 
school ?—Yes, they have the 4-7 gun for the heavier 
batteries but none for the lighter ones; and as regards 
going to school for men, taking my young fellows in Glas- 
gow, they are very keen and would like to go to school, but 
it is no good. They cannot, when they come in at first, 
have a lot of training and go to Lydd for a month; they 
are all young man whose fathers are in businesses and it is 
most difficult for them to get away. If they are wanted to 
g» to a school of instruction they ought to have it in the 
West of Scotland where we have a large artillery force. I 
have two sons, but I could not possibly send my sons 
away, much as I would like to do it, to Lydd for a month. 


10858. Do you think it could be managed in this way ; 
that if young gentlemen just after leaving school were 
appointed on probation, before they went into business, 
they could then do their training supposing authority was 
given from the War Oftice ?—It might be that they could 
do it, but where are you going to get these young men to 
come and join you? I think in any case there should be 
a probation for say two years. At the present time when 
a commanding officer admits young men into his corps he 
takes all the care he can, but for the first year or two he 
cannot tell whether these young fellows will be efficient or 
not. The habit is that an officer comes and brings his 
friend and I see him, and I afterwards say whether his 
name is to be put up. It is put up on one nomination and 
two seconders in our headquarters, and is there for every 
officer to see, and every officer knows it, but I should 
think it would be a very good thing to have a probation 
so that commanding officers should not really test their 
efticiency until after two years, when there would be the 
inspecting officer, the commanding officer and his second 
in command, and they would be able to certify. We do 
not get many, but we do get a few who are not capable. 


10859. I gather that you are looking forward to getting 
these new 15-pounders very much ?—Certainly we are. 


10860, You are going to get those presumably on the 
alteration of the armament of the existing field artillery ? 
—Yes. 

10351. They will got a newer gun still ?—Yes. 


19332. We know that at the present time the French are 
supposed to have tne best field gun probably in the world— 
at all events they say so. Now, if the French gun is better 
than our own new guns, much more then will it be better 
than the 15-pounder that you will be getting. That is a 
fair argument, I think ?—Of course. 


19863. Supposing that a brigade division, or two brigade 
divisions of your corpa, had to engage similar numbers of 
n artillery which had been under training for two 
consecutively with that superior weapon, would not 
that place the enemy at a considerable advantage ?—Cer- 
tainly it would; but I think that with the 15-pounder, 
which is practically a quick-tiring gan—if my men were 
equipped with the 15-pounder breech-loading, quick-firing 
gun. [ could thereafter cope with any gun the Government 
would give me. If to-morrow it was found that these new 
guns are more suitable guns, and the best, as it is said, or 
take it that they bring out a still newer gun, then [I and 
my men would be in such a position after the issue and 
handling of the 15-pounder and its equipment, that we 
should be ready for the guns that might be issued 
to-morrow. 


10864. Which do you mean—the newer gun ?—Yes. 


10865. You could pick it up, then ?—Yes, the whole fire 
discipline is the same. 


10866, But supposing when the enemy landed the regu- 
Jar field artillery were in possession of the newer gun but 
that your people had only got the 15-pounder which had 
just been issued to you ?—I should be at a disadvantage, 
ual 3’ tedly. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS: 


10867. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) You mentioned that there 
was a regular field battery in Glasgow ; have your men any 
opportunity of drilling with them ?—No, it is a depét 
battery; it is really a battery that passes through its 
hands any number of recruits ; it is not drilled asa battery 
always. 


10868. It is of no great advantage to you having that 
battery in Glasgow ?—No, not at all ; it is a depét battery 
for recruits ; in fact, they had only two guns at one time; 
now they have four, I think. 


10869. (Chairman.) Do you imagine that the Volun- 
teers of this country will ever be armed with the same 
weapon as the regulars ?—If it is not armed like the regu- 
lars, then, I say, you cannot expect any further efficiency 
from the Volunteer force, that Iam quite clear about. A 
man who 1s armed with an inferior weapon will not be 
there; people sneer at him and scoff at him. It is the 
same thing with my batteries just now. We ought to be 
given the same weapon because it would raise the men in 
the estimation of the people, and therefore in their own 
estimation, if they thought they were being treated as 
regular soldiers ; and with the intelligence that there is in 
the Voluntecrs, as I know in my corps, you really could do 
anything with them. The training is the great matter; 
it all depends on that. There is no secret in being field 
artillery ; it is only sufficient training. 


10870, Is there anything more you would like to tell 
us ?—I came prepared to answer the three questions that 
you sent down to me, and it is no use going further into 
that, but would you allow me just to read a letter from the 
quartermaster-sergeant of my old battery, which will 


show you perhaps what we voluntecrs have within our- 
selves ? 


10871. If you please.—Thia man is the quartermaster- 
sergeant of No. 1 battery, and is in my own employment. I 
asked him whether he had anything to say about the corps, 
and I will just read to you what he writes to me this morn- 
ing. He says, ‘‘ You asked me my views on the volunteer 
movement. In my short experience 1 found that the more 
voluntary the movement was, the more enthusiasm and 
efficiency was the result, but now ag the Volunteer force is 
constituted at present, it is compulsory to put in an in- 
creased number of drills before camp, and attend camp 
every two years. This is the drawback, and volunteers 
do not like to be under compulsion when they enter the 
force of their own free will, knowing well that if they do 
not enrol as a volunteer they can get off scot-free without 
serving their country in any way. Seeing the country is 
now treating the Volunteer force in general as a reality, 
they certainly should make some distinction between the 
volunteer and the non-volunteer. They should make it 
worth a man’s time to be a volunteer by encouraging him 
in such a way as it will take it out of the pockets of those 
who are too lazy to be volunteers. I notice a great falling 
offin the enthusiasm which existed in the first battery 
(that is my old battery which is composed of gentlemen) 
“ten or twelve years ago, and it is really encouragement 
from the War Office in some shape or form which will 
induce the men to take the interest in the Volunteer force. 
As far as our corps is concerned 1 believe that if we 
were supplicd with up-to-date guns this would help to 
revive the enthusiasm which used to exist, in fact the men 
are ashamed to parade on the streets with these old obsolete 
16-pounders, as the public know these guns are quite out 
of date, which makes them think that volunteering is only 
a farce, as they know perfectly well these guns would be 
simply useless in modern warfare. The corps always 
seems to be able to get plenty of recruits, but about the 
third vear of their service they lose all interest, with the re- 
sult that at the end of their fourth year they retire. Some- 
thing should be done to retain these men.’ That just 
shows you really what we have in the force, one of the best 
men possible. He is the quartermaster-sergeant. 


10872. (Mr, Spenser Wilkinson.) How long has that 
man been in your corps ?—I should think about eight 


years. He is a most intelligent man. He is in my own 
employ, of course. 
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MINUTES UF EVIDENCE. 


Colonel R. C. Mackenzig, V.D., called; and Examined. 


10873. (Chairman.) You command the Ist Volunteer 
Battalion of the Highland Light Infantry ?—Yes. 

10874. And your headquarters are at Glasgow ?— 
That is so. 

10875. It is a strong regiment, is it not ?—-Fairly 
strong, over 1,000. 

10876. Have you lost any men lately ?—No, we are 
rather increasing in strength. 

10877. The new Regulations have not affected you ?— 
They have not adversely affected us as regards numbers. 
I may explain, in connection with that, that my battalion 
till this year has been the only ficld army battalion in 
Glasgow, and getting the higher grants for camp brought 
to me pretty much the men who were able to give a fort- 
night on those terms, so that that, I think, has had to 
do with my battalion being rather increased in strength 
while some of the other battalions have been decreasing 
in strength. 

10878. Have there been any transfers from other bat- 
talions to yours ?—Yes, there have been regularly for the 
Jast several years. 

10879. I mean, since you have been in the field army ? 
—Yes, there have been some coming in every year. 


10880. And for that reason ?—I think so. 


10881. Are you satisfied with the efficiency of yonr bat- 
talion at the present time ?—I think it was never better. 


10882. That is relative, is it not ?—I do not say that it 
might not be better than it is, but we have got very good 
reports every ycar. The report this year from General 
Hunter was that he considered that it was one of the very 
best Volunteer battalions in Scotland. Those are the 
words. 

10883. Supposing that we got into some trouble with 
any foreign country, how would you feel if you were 
ordered to take your battalion out at once and put them 
on outpost, for instance ?—They have been trained in 
that work. I do not say that they are so good as regular 
soldiers, but I think they would acquit themselves fairly 
well. 

10884. Are you full up with officers ?—Not quite ; very 
nearly—we have very nearly the establishment. I think 
I am four below the establishment. 

10885. What would be the average length of service 
of your officers, say your captains, No doubt your 
subalterns have very little ?—Some of them have little 
but some of them have a good deal. 

10886. With regard to your captains, what would be 
their average length of service ?—I should say from about 
seven to ten years. 

10887. Have you any who are old enough, do you 
think ?—Too old, do you mean ? 

10888, Yes ?—No, they are all quite capable. 


10889. You have no officers that you think would fail 
in any way if they were suddenly called upon for active 
service—physically, I mean ?—No, I do not think so. I 
have very good officers; I am very well satisfied with 
them. 

10890. And with regard to their attainments in military 
knowledge, what do you say ?—I think, for Volunteers, 
they are very good. That is a relative term also. 


10891. You see, what we have to consider is that, if 
we have to depend upon the Auxiliary Forces for the 
defence of the country in certain emergencies which may 
occur, we cannot chance anything. We must be satisfied 
that the troops we can put in the field will be good enough 
for the work they will be called upon to perform. The 
country would hardly be satistied if they were merely 
told that a regiment of Auxiliary Forces would 
give a good account of itself; you want something 
more than that. Perfection you may not be able 


to attain; that is difficult to attain in anything. Do 
you see what I mean ?—I do. It is rather difficult to 
I think the 


answer the question in the way it is put. 
officers, considering the amount of training that they get, 


are well-trained and well up to their duties. 


10892. You say, considering the training they get? 


—Yes. 

10893. I rather gather from that, that you think the 
amount of training they get is not sufficient ?—I do not 
think that sufficient trouble is taken with the education 
of Volunteer ofticers. 

10894. When you say “ sufficient trouble,” do you 
mean by ofticials or by the military authorities ?—I mean 
by the military authorities, taken all over. At present 
they have to pass for proficiency within two years of joining 
the regiment. That proficiency examination is not a 
very high test. It is an examination in Infantry training, 
but it does not go very high, and I do not think it is 
nearly sufficient to qualify an officer for the training of 
his company. My own impression is that schools of 
instruction are quite necessary in order to g!-e Volunteer 
officers sufficient confidence in themselves to train their 
men properly. These we have had, to some extent, in 
night-schools of instruction in Glasgow. We had a 
course last year. We have not had any before since the 
beginning of the war. 

10895. Who were the instructors ?—The instructors 
were drawn from tho garrison. There was an officer and 
five instructors drawn from the Gordon Highlanders, 
who were in Glasgow last year, and they put through a 
large number of officers, and I consider that that month’s 
school did a tremendous lot of good. 

10896. Do you think that the instruction they get at 
a night school like that is as good as they get at the school 
at Wellington Barracks or Chelsea Barracks ?—No, not 
quite as it was carried out; there were too many officers 
for the instructor to give them the same training. At 
Wellington Barracks they provide squads of men whom 
the oflicers drill; at these night schools of instruction 
they now provide no squads of men ; the officers attending 
must form the squads themselves ; some of them are being 
trained, acting as officers and non-c.mmissioned officers, 
while others have to shoulder rifles and stand in the 
ranks ; so that I do not think they get so much or so full 
a training as officers as they do in a school of instruction 
held at Wellington Barracks or at Aldershot. 

10897. And have you any difficulty in getting your 
officers to go to a school ?—Great difficulty. 

10898. On what grounds ?—The time. They cannot 
get clear away from business for a month to go; they 
have to do a fortnight in camp now and that takes up the 
greater part of their holiday. They are almost all young 
men in business of one kind or another, and they cannot 
get away for a month to go to Wellington Barracks. 

10899. As 1 understand you so far as your officers are 
concerned it is not a question so much of personal expense 
but inconvenience to their employers that prevents their 
getting away ?—Yes. 

10900. That if the employers could Jet them go, so far 
as the expcns2 was concerned they would be able to put 
up with that ?—So far as expense is concerned I do not 
think there wou'd be any difliculty. They get pay and 
allowances while tley are attending. 

10901. If they pass ?—Yes, if they pass. 


10902. Where do you go into camp ?—We were at 
Stobs last year, the two previous years at Barry, and the 
year before that at Gailes on the Ayrshire coast. 

10903. Have you been in camp with battalions of the 
regulars or only in Volunteer camps ?—At the Stobs 
camp this year we were there for a fortnight in July, when 
there were from 17,000 to 20,000 troops present. We 
were part of a Volunteer brigade pure and simple, but on 
the field days we were alongside of brigades that were 
partly regulars; there were three regular regiments in 
camp at Stobs while we were there, besides the Lancers, 

10904. Do you think that the Volunteers gain by being 
put cheek by jowl with regulars ?—I do not think it makes 
very much difference. We worked as a brigade of Volun- 
teers, so that the men really did not see very much 
of the regulars. 

10905. Do you think it is advisable to keep Volunteers 
by themselves ?—I do not think so. 
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10906. Then you would prefer going into a brigade 
with a regular battalion ?—I am not certain of that. If 
it were necessary I would have no objection to that, but 
I do not think that really there is any particular advan- 
tage in it. 

10907. But a brigade of Volunteers would I suppose 
all be much of a muchness as regards efficiency and so 
forth, and consequently there would not be much to learn 
from each other, but if you were put alongside a line 
battalion, do not you think that you would acquire more 
military knowledge ?—I have been in camp along with 
regulars close at hand and I certainly think it was of con- 
siderable advantage to both men and officers seeing the 
regulars carrying out their work, so that I think it is an 
advantage for Volunteers to see regulars working along- 
side of them. 

10908. It stimulates the Volunteers ?—Yes. 


10909. He sees that things are donc in a different way 
from that in which he has been accustomed to do them— 
and a better way ?—Yes, and it is a very excellent object 
lesson. Explanation is all very well, but when non-com- 
missioned officers and men gee the thing really being carried 
out well, it gives them a great incentive to improve, 
besides increasing their knowledge. 


10910. It demonstrates what they have been taught 
in lectures ?—Yes, it demonstrates what they have been 
told. 

10911. Then you think that the principle of camps is 
a good one ?—I think it is decidedly ; I think it is of the 
greatest value. 


10912, Whether with Volunteers or whether brigaded 
with regulars ?—In either case. 


10913. The mere fact of going into camp makes the man 
teel more like a soldier ?—It does—and it has another 
great advantage in a Volunteer corps, and that is that you 
can make the instruction more progressive than you can 
drilling at home. What I mean is that when a Volunteer 
commanding officer calls a parade at home he gets a certain 
number of his men to attend ; he calls another parade for 
the following day, and he gets a certain number of the 
same men but also a number of men who were not at the 
previous training, and that keeps back the training. In 
camp you have the same men at parade after parade and 
day after day, and you can make the training consecutive 
and get a great deal more knowledge imparted to the men 
than you can by the home drills, which are always as I say 
held back a little by men not attending the previous ones. 


10914. Have you found that at the end of the fourteen 
days’ camp your men are more handy than they were 
before ?—A great deal, under reasonable conditions for 
training. What I mean by that is that at some of the 
camps I have been at there was a piece of ground set apart 
for each battalion to train on, and a part of the day the 
battalions carried on their internal training, for another 
portion of the day they were trained in brigades, and so 
on. At Stobs this year we were too crowded and there 
‘was no room practically to allow the Volunteers to train 
by themselves, so that the commanding officers had not 
facility for working up the battalions as we have some- 
times had, and we could not get the same perfection of 
detail out of them that we have done when we had more 
toom. The ground was allotted to brigades; the whole 
available mancuvring area was allotted to a brigade 
for so many hours each day, and the distances sometimes 
to go and come took up so much of the time that there 
was but little time to work in the training ; and it was im- 
possible under those circumstances to make the training 
as effective as if there had been handy ground for each 
battalion to drill on beside their camps. At Barry last year 
and the year before, and especially the year before last, it 
was the best training camp I have ever had to do with. 
There was sufficient ground allotted to each battalion to 
allow systematic training to go on. For certain parades 
we were called together in brigade, and on other days for 
field days, but as 4 rule the training went on by battalions, 
and the result was most effective. 1 never saw Volunteer 
battalions in such good form as they were at the end of 
that fortnight. It is very largely a question of the ground 
available. 

10915. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Was it a field Army 
brigade last year as well as this year ?—Yes. 


, They were 
too crowded this last year; we had not room. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS ; 


10916. (Chairman.) Why did you go to Stobs this year 
instead of Barry ?—This was the first year of the Stobe 
camp and the general wished to have all the troops under 
his eye there. Barry was devoted principally to artillery 
practice this year; there is an artillery range there and 
the artillery was sent there while the infantry were almost 
all taken to Stobs this year. 


10917. How are you situated yourselves with regard toa 
rifle range ?—We have a very good rifle range about six 
miles out of Glasgow. The men go by train to Cambus- 
lang, and have about two miles to walk from there. It is 
a very good range when you come to it. 

10918. Is it your own ?—We hold it jointly with two 
other battalions. We have our own targets at each range. 


10919. And have you any difficulty in getting out ?— 
No; we have so many targets and the other battalions 
have each so many targets at each range; the only time 
we have to go to other battalions to ask for accommodation 
is when we have field firing going on, and then we have to 
arrange among ourselves to clear a portion of the ground 
so that the one battalion does not interfere with the other. 
We arrange special days on which we clear out to let other 
battalions have the range for field firing, and they give us 
their targets on other days. 


10920. Have you considered the question at all of 
whether the Volunteers should be at any time under 
military law ?—Yes, I have considered that. 


10921. What view do you hold ?—I have been out with 
my battalion along with Regulars at Aldershot and Stobs 
and other places, where we have been under military law, 
and I have been at other camps where we have not, and 
my own experience is that it does not make the slightest 
difference. I have never had any cases really where men 
were pulled up under the provisions of military law. 


10922. Are your men drawn from any particular class 
in Glasgow ?—They are mostly artisans and young men 
employed in works of one kind and another ; a few shop- 
keepers. 


10923. You have never had any trouble as regards 
discipline _—No, they are very well behaved. 


10924. We have been told in some cases by some com- 
manding officers that Volunteers would much prefer to be 
under military law. Do you adopt that view ?—My ex- 
perience is that it does not make much difference. We 
have read the Mutiny Act to them on some occasions and 
their behaviour was just thesame. I have never really had 
any trouble without it, and putting it in force docs not 
make any difference. 


10925. You have never had any trouble as regards 
discipline ?—No. 

10926. Then I presume that your battalion has never 
been what I may call pinched. It is when the pinch 
comes that any trouble arises. As long as things go 
smoothly discipline is easy enough to carry on; but it is 
when there are disagreeables and trials that the test of 
discipline comes in. But your battalion has never been 
put in a position really to test it in that way I suppose ?— 
Well, we have had our camps flooded and have had very 
great discomfort in them on many occasions, but never 
had the least difficulty, never any mutinous spirit among 
the men; they really did exceedingly well. At Barry 
last year we were flooded out twice ; the camp was practi- 
cally under water, and this year at Stobs the mud was 
beyond all description very uncomfortable for the men 
and all concerned, but the men did their duties very cheer- 
fully. Thad really no trouble with them. 


cs 


$27, They have, in the year, fourteen days’ camp ?— 
Yes. 


10928. As regards your supply of officers, have you any 
trouble in getting what you consider the right type of mon 
for your officers ?—I should like to see the flow better than 
itis. Iam very particular about the men I take in, that 
they are of the right kind, but it is sometimes a matter of 
considerable difficulty to get them. 


10929. You require a man with a certain amount of 
means ?—He must have a certain amount of means. 

10930. What is required in the case of a captain in your 
regiment ; what does his company cost him ?—We have a 
system in my regiment by which officers are precluded 
from giving any prizes on their own account. We found 


that those who were wealthy used to give their companies 
a considerable prize list and that put them at an unfair 
advantage with regard to captains who were not so well 
off; so I got a rule passed that that should be put a stop 
to, that all officers, according to rank, payso much quarterly 
into the mess fund out of which the prizes are found, both 
for company and battalion. According to that, the Com- 
manding Officer pays £20 a year ; it is paid quarterly, £5 
a quarter; the second in command pays £4 a quarter ; 
captains £2, and lieutenants £1. 

10931. Then there are some expenses beyond that that 
the captain of a company has to meet ?—There are some 
expenses. There are always some expenses which may 
mount up to perhaps (for his company alone) something 
like £10 a year. 

10932. Then few captains would be able to spend less 
than £20 on their company ?—It would come to pretty 
nearly that ; say £15 to £20 a year. I do not think they 
could get off much cheaper. 

10933. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) You are pretty well off 
for officers in the way of supply ?—Yes, at present we are. 


10934. But the force generally is short. Have you any 
suggestions to make as to how a better supply could be 
obtained ?—I may say, to begin with, that I find it is no 
use as a rule going for men who are above twenty-three or 
twenty-four years of age to become Volunteer officers. 
By that time they have pretty well arranged how they 
wish to occupy their time and you can hardly get them to 
take a sufficient interest in or work up the military sub- 
jects. I find that the best men to get are young fellows 
of about eighteen or nineteen who come in and from tho 
first begin to work up their examination, attend schools of 
instruction, and make themselves really efficient. And 
very often I am met by young fellows like that with the 
difticulty about the expense. After they get on and get 
into more independent positions it is not so hard, but the 
great difficulty is to get them to make a start; they have 
to face the getting of their uniform and then they have to 
face the ordinary expenditure of a Volunteer officer, which 
as I stated is from £15 to £20 for a captain, and for a subal- 
tern it may come to from £5 to £10 per annum. I do not 
think he can do his share of the work without something 
like that expenditure. Young fellows who have just gone 
to business, and who are getting almost no salary 
to begin with, feel that a considerable pinch. My 
own opinion is that an allowance to officers would 
assist us a good deal in getting in that class of young men 
which I think it is most desirable that we should have. 


10935. Do you mean an allowance to meet their outlay ? 
An allowance to meet their outlay, especially the initial 


expenses. 

10936. Do you think that the giving of commissions 
in the regular forces to Volunteers would have any effect 
in increasing the supply ?—In a few cases it would be an 
advantage, but in the bulk of cases I think it would not. 
I think that an officer who wished to try for the Army 
in that way would rather go into the Militia. They 
generally have time to do that if they have the army in 
View. 

10937. And do you find your officers stay beyond their 
period of usefulness ?—~A few do. 

10938. Do you think that the Volunteer decoration 
has anything to do with that ?—It has a little, I do not 
think the decoration is of any value as an inducement to 
officers to join, and sometimes it. keeps an officer on who is 
past his usefulness, waiting on till he completes his time 
to qualify for the decoration. 

10939. You are entirely a town corps ?—Entirely a 
town corps. I have one company at Cambuslang. but it 
is a populous place. Otherwise my eleven companies 
have their headquarters in Glasgow. 

10940. With regard to the class of man you draw from, 
does he find any difficulty in getting away for a fortnight 
clear ?—For the last four years my battalion has been in 
camp and we have not during the whole of that time been 
as strong as we are now, namely, 1,050; but in all that 
time I have had over 500 in camp every year, so that I 
have had over half my battalion in camp each year for 
the last four years for a fortnight. This year I had 600 
in camp for a fortnight and about 70 additional in camp 
for a week ; there were rather more in previous years. 
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10941. You say the larger proportion of ‘your‘men are 
drawn from artisans and town labourers—factory or 
manufacturing hands. Are these of the same class{that 
go into the Militia or of a superior class ?—A superior 
class I think. They are very good young fellows and 
they are in steady employment ; with very few exceptions 
they stay on regularly at their work. 

10942. What time do you engage them for ?—Four 

years, 
10943. Do you bind them for the four years by any 
contract ?—We bind them by a contract but we do not 
always enforce it. If a man has to go abroad for his 
business we let him go without payment; I found it 
would hinder recruiting if we were too hard upon special 
cases. 

10944. Do you ever take proceedings for recovery ?— 
IT have not for many years. 

10945. You would find it a bad thing if you did ?—I do 
not think it a good thing and certainly it is not a paying 
thing. In England there is aSummary Jurisdiction Act 
which enables the commanding officer for about half-a- 
crown to prosecute aman. We have not that in Scotland 
and it costs you about two guineas to prosecute, and all 
you can get under favourable circumstances is 35s., 80 it 
is bad business to prosecute apart from anything else. 


10946. Have you any mounted infantry ?—No. 


10947. You are here as representing the Scottish 
Institute of Commanding Officers ?—Yes, 

10948. I should like to take you through the memo- 
randum* which we have received from them and also the 
separate memorandum® of which you are principally author, 
T understand. Have you a copy !—Yes,I have a copy 
before me. 

10949. The first recommendation with reference to quali- 
fication for the capitation grant is that the “ completion of 
company training before camp should be disponsed with 
provided (1) a medical certificate or other reason satisfactory 
to the commanding officer be given, and (2) the requisite 
drills are completed after camp.” Would you mind 


giving your reasons for that recommendation ?— 
Company training is pretty much carried on in 
the end of April and the month of May. We 


have to have it at such a time as we can get day- 
light to perform it in, and I do not like to carry it on 
far into the season as we require to get the men out to 
the range, so that the time of training is pretty much 
limited to a month or six weeks at that time. Just at that 
time there may be men working in factories at night 
shift and they cannot do the daylight drills; they are 
just going to their work about six o’clock. And there are 
other men who may happen to be unwell at the time and 
cannot complete their company training; but those men 
may be perfectly well and fit and willing to go to camp 
later on, but according to the present arrangements, they 
are precluded from going to camp because they have not 
completed their company training beforehand, and I think 
a loop hole should be given in the direction of this recom- 
mendation whereby a good man who has been unable to 
complete his company training before camp might be 
allowed to go to camp, and so not lose the training that 
the camp gives him. and complete the remainder of his 
company training after. 

10950. (Chairman.) What guarantee would you have 
that he would complete those company trainings after ?— 
He would not be an efficient if he did not, and I should 
not give him any pay allowances in camp until he had 
completed his efficiency. I would withhold all his earnings 
until he completed his efficiency. At present men are 
allowed to do their musketry after camp, and I do not see 
why they should not be allowed to do some of their com- 
pany drills in special cases where they have been unable to 
complete it in the training season. 

10951. That is rather transposing the cart and the 
horse, is it not; your company drills are supposed to 
prepare you for camp and camp work ; itis rather putting 
the cart before the horse if you do a certain amount of 
company drills and then go to camp and then finish up 
your preliminary instructions, which is what it really is ?— 
I do not see any other way of meeting the case. 


* See Appendix LXX. 7 
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10952. You see what I mean ?—Yes, I do. I mean 
this only to refer to trained men. I would make all 
recruits, certainly, complete their recruit course before 


going to camp. 


10953. (Sir Ralph Knor). These are men who have 
stready done their company training in previous years ?— 

es. 

10954. You would not allow any man who has not gone 
through that training to go up as a recruit?—I should not, 
except that under the rules as at present laid down, if the 
camps are held early, so many drills for both trained men 
and recruits are allowed to be taken after the camp, but 
those are only for camps held before the middle of May. 
At present the Regulations are that when camps are held 
before the middle of May, the men may put in some of 
their drills afterwards. 


10955. A recruit who had not been through this would 
keep the regiment back, but a man who has been through it 
in the previous year but not in that particular year would 
not keep the regiment back ?—No. 


10956. But it is very advisable to have all tho men up 
to a certain standard of training before they go to camp ?— 
Yes. 

10957. But this deficiency you think would not interfere 
with the training of the whole body ?—I do not think so. 
I think Commanding Officers could be trusted to use such a 
power as this with discretion. They would require to have 
a medical certificate or other satisfactory reason for giving 
aman leave to go to camp. I think that would be suffi- 
cient, because a Commanding Officer does not wish his 
battalion to be kept back by men who are not trained. 


10958. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) The next Regulation is, 
“The minimum company parade strength should only be 
required to be present if possible.” That is particularly 
applicable to Scotland, is it not, where there are a great 
many corps scattered, and the companies are really centres 
of very wide districts ?—That is so. 


10959. With regard to themusketry Regulations, I think 
you have the views of a great many Commanding Officers 
of Scottish Volunteers individually, but I think I will leave 
that to Colonel Satterthwaite to ask you about. With 
regard to allowances, the recommendation here is that 
allowances “should be increased to 48. per man per day 
for a six days’ camp, and 6s. per man per day for a fourteen 
days’ camp.” Will you please give the reason for making 
a difierence between the two ?—Commanding Officers are 
finding that taking men away even for a week without 
their getting any pay at all will very soon land them in not 

zing able to get their men to go to camp atall. They say 
that the half crown which they at present get only pays the 
expenses, and that they are unable to give the men any 
allowances while in camp out of the present grant of 2s. 6d. 
for a weck’s camp; and that in order to compensate the 
men for the time they give up they would require to have 
a 4s. allowance as a minimum. If a 4s. allowance were 
given for a man going for a week’s camp and only 5s. allow- 
ance were given for a man on the field army who had to doa 
fortnight’s camp, the difference would not be sufficient ; 
and it would have the effect, 1 think, of making the men in 
the field army shorten their time in the camp to a large 
extent if they were getting very nearly equivalent pay for 
the week. They require to have an extra inducement to 
keep them in camp for the fourteen days. As a rule a 
man’s holiday does not permit of the fourteen days ; even 
when camps synchronize with a holiday season, they only 
get from a weck to ten days ; so that they have to remain 
on their own time and lose pay for the remainder of the time 
they remain in camp, and I think they would require to get 
something additional to keep them in camp for the full four- 
teendays. It is very important, if the present field army 
establishment is to be kept up, that the Volunteer battalions 
composing it should at tend in full number for their training 


10960. It really means, does it not, that the man going 
for a week probably takes the whole of that out of his holi- 
day and does not lose so much ;_w hereas the man going for 
a fortnight almost certainly loses his wage ?—That is so in 
the case of an artizan corps where the holidays fit in with 
the camp. 

10961. That is why you recommend 6s. _ for 
the fourteen days’ training ?—Yes. The thing is this: 
When volunteering was first started the idea was that men 
should give out of the spare time of their business day 
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so much in order to qualify themselves to a certain extent 
in military duties. But now that the Regulations Tequire 
that a mun should give up either time from his work or 
time from his holiday, a different set of conditions has 
arisen altogether, and my opinion is that if you are to get 


the men todo that you must pay them for their time and pay 
them handsomely. 


10962. In addition to that capitation allowance, you 
would approve of a horse allowance for mounted officers ? 
—Yes, I think it is exceedingly hard that mounted officers 
should have to pay for the taking of their horses to and 
from the camp and should get no horse allowance. The 
principle has been granted in the case of the staffs of volun- 
teer brigadesin camp. The officers there are allowed allow- 
ances for two horses and the cost of taking their horses to 
and from camp; and I think the same principle should be 
applied to other mounted officers who are required to take 
chargers to camp. 

10963. (Sir Ralph Knox.) But you may charge the 
expenses against the capitation grant, may you not 1~You 
may do that, but the capitation grant has enough todo 
without paying for camp allowances to mounted officers. 


10964. But it is a charge which is allowable against the 
capitation grant if you can manage it ?—I believe it is; 
but I do not think it is a proper charge against the capita- 
tion grant myself; I think it isa camp charge, and should 
be paid out of the camp grants. 


10965. It is only for camp that you are mentioning it ? 
—Yes, it is for camp I mean. This is under the heading 
“ Pay when in camp.” 


10966. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) On the question of allow- 
ances generally, do you approve of the present system of the 
capitation grant, and do you think it is sufficient to meet the 
expenses of a corps. I ask that particularly with regard 
to paragraph (a) under ‘‘ Responsibility for finance and for 
debts of corps to be assumed by Government ”!—This 
paragraph was my framing, and I believe that it does not 
quite explain itself. General Hunter put the question to 
the Commanding Officersin Scotland as to whether we 
would prefer that the whole finances of the Volunteer corps 
should be put under an army paymaster. The unanimous 
opinion was that we should not, that we would rather have 
a capitation grant in a way, but that there are a number of 
points where the incidence of the capitation grant itself is 
not fair. I treat of that in my other notes more fully, but 
the intention of this was that, rather than have the present 
system of capitation grant in full, Volunteer Commanding 
officers should make up before the year begins a budget 
which would be subject to scrutiny by the War Oflice, and 
if they were putting in any item of expenditure that was not 
justified it could then be debated or scored out, and that at 
the end of the year their financial operations should practi- 
cally assimilate to the budget they sent in. Otherwise the 
Commanding Officers would be held responsible for any 
change. That was rather with the idea of bringing in the 
system adopted by school boards, who make up a budget 
and then ask for the moncy to finance them on the estimate 
which they make for the year. That was the intention 
here, and that was the scheme that was before the institute 
of Commanding Officers of Scotland when this was framed, 
that instead of having the present system of capitation 
grant they should have a system by which they would make 
up a budget of their probable receipts and expenditure for 
the coming year, and that they should be put in funds 
accordingly, any balance being adjusted at the end of the 
year. 


10967. Do you think that that would be better than 
getting a fixed sum per regiment or per company for 
establishment expenses and the smaller capitation grant 
that we have at present ?—My own opinion is that that ts 
the better way, viz., a fixed capitation grant to cover the 
clothing and ordinary expenses, and that as regards the 
upkeep expenses of the range and headquarters. which 
vary so very greatly between different regiments, there 
should be special grants to meet the particular cases of the 
different regiments. 


10968, Then you think it a hardship that the command: 
ing oflicer should be personally liable for all the debts of 
his corps ?—I think that is a very great hardship, espe 
cially when they are debts that were contracted long 
before the time when the present commanding cfticer took 
up the reins. There are some corps which had not any 
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money raised to start them ; the initial expense, their first 
year’s expense, has been handed down as a legacy to the 
present commanding officer in the form of debts. There 
are others who had particularly hard luck; sometimes 
their range has been, closed, and sometimes their head- 
quarters are found unsuitable or perhaps destroyed. In 
the case of my own corps, the drill hall was blown down in 
a severe gale and that cost the regiment over £1,000; and 
then a range was closed through their giving the Regulars 
at Maryhill the right to use it, and a recruit of the Regulars 
sent a ball high in the air that broke the window of a house 
a long distance away, and the range thereafter was closed ; 
and that cost another £1,600,or thereabouts, to start a new 
range. These debts have been handed down to me, and 
I feel very keenly that I have to carry those debts. I had 
had nothing to do with the incurring of them, I was not in 
the battalion at the time, but I am saddled with the debts 
and held responsible. 

10969. (Chatrman.) Is any interest paid ?—The money 
was raised from the banks on the names of the officers, and 
weare paying 6 per cent. on it to the banks, to the extent of 
several thousand, pounds. I may say I had a correspond- 
ence, through Mr. Wylie, M.P., with Mr. Wyndham, then 
Under Secretary of State for War, in 1899 on this subject, 
and I think I was able to convince Mr. Wyndham that it 
was wrong, and I got from him a statement then which 
showed how much would be required to wipe off entirely 
the unsecured debts of all the Volunteer corps up and 
down the country—these old debts; it came to about 
£30,000 to wipe off all these unsecured debts. 

10970. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) How could you arrive 
at that ?—I got a list from Mr. Wyndham. That is the 
unsecured debts that have really no asset at the back of 
them at the present time, and they are a terrible drag 
about the neck of a commanding officer. Would it be out 
of place for me to read a letter on the subject which I wrote 
to Mr. Wyndham ? 

10971. (Chatrman.) Not at all?—It very clearly puts the 
case, I think. It was addressed to Mr. Wylie through 
whom the correspondence took place. This was in June, 
1899. I wrote: ‘‘ Many thanks for yours of the 8th, 
enclosing Mr. Wyndham’s letter of 6th inst. The infor- 
mation which he is good enough to convey is sufficient for 
the purpose I had in view, viz., to get a rough idea of how 
much money would be required to wipe out these unsecured 
loans of Volunteers battalions. Roughly it appears to work 
out thus : ten regiments at £2,000 each—£20,000, and three 
regiments at £2,000 additional each—£6,000, total, £26,000 
From this it seems that a supplementary grant of say 
£30,000 would be sufficient to bring the finances of all 
Volunteer corps into a workable condition. A grant of 
this sum would, I am sure, be heartily approved by the 
country, for every one I have spoken to has without 
hesitation affirmed that it is a crying shame that Volunteer 
officers should have to bear personal responsibility for 
loans which (on Mr. Wyndham’s own showing) the Trea- 
sury will not look at. Again, it would be good business 
from the taxpayer's point of view. He wants to see value 
for his money, and what can be said for £1,500 a year 
(5 per cent. on £30,000) being taken, from the Volunteer 
capitation grants to meet bank interest ? I am afraid I 
should not be able to derive much benefit from the visit 
of a War Office inspector. I had the pleasure of a visit 
from one some two years ago. His chief mission was to 
tell me the War Office wished to see the debts I have been 
speaking of cleared off, to which I rejoined that no one 
could so fervently desire that as myself. I was able to 
show him that every economy consistent with the upkeep 
of the strength and efficiency of my battalion was in opera- 
tion ; but to my inquiry if he could suggest how I was to 
Taise money he could of course give no answer. It has 
taxed our resources pretty heavily to buy ground and 
build drill hall and headquarters at a cost of about£11,500.” 
(I may say I have since got that money from the Public 
Works Loan Board, so that is cleared off the shoulders of 
the officers.) ‘‘ This had become indispensable, and it 
has been done through a limited liability company during 
the time of my command without one penny of Govern- 
ment money, but it may not be outof place to add that a 
considerable amount of my own isinit. That is of course 
my own affair, but the floating debt of the corps is not. 
What (it may be asked) is to happen in the case of a corps 
situated as mine, when the term of command of the present 
commandant (which according to regulations is now 
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limited to four years) comes to an end, if no one may be 
found foolish enough (commercially speaking) to take 
over this debt ? The situation would be worse than the 
‘ Airdrie’ business, inasmuch as there might not be in- 
efficiency of the corps to point to, and ‘ winding up’ with 
prosecution of the officers for payment of the debt would 
be rather a scandal—and yet this is what stares me in the 
face ; or is a corps to be sacrificed because an inefficient 
officer is the only one able or willing to-bear such a burden ? 
There is only one logical way (so far as I can see) to give a 
fair chance to the new system of promotion to the position 
of commanding officer, and that is to disencumber it from 
the question of unsecured debts by the Treasury facing the 
matter boldly and paying them off; and the War Office 
thereafter seeing that no commanding officer is allowed 
to incur new and unauthorised debt.” Mr. Wyndham 
replied to that and said that personally he was convinced 
by my arguments, but that he was afraid the Treasury 
would not be able to do anything at that time. 


10972. What does the interest amount to on your debt 
in the case of your battalion ?—I shall have between 
£2,000 and £3,000 and it would cost me6 per cent. just now. 

10973. Six per cent. on £3,000 ?—Yes, it will be £180 a 
year. 

10974. And to that extent your corps is poorer in funds, 
which would conduce to its efficiency ?—Which as capi- 
tation grant would conduce to its efficiency. 

10975. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) The Institute was of 
opinion, was it not, that local drill halls and rifle ranges, 
equipment and transport should all be provided apart 
from the capitation grant ?—They thought that they 
should get special grants to meet the extraordinary ex- 
pense when there were a number of drill halls and ranges 
scattered over the country ; that the expense of providing 
them was greater than in the case of a concentrated bat- 
talion, and therefore they should get some special assist- 
ance in providing them by special grants. 

10976. Equipment and transport are not mentioned in 
the main memorandum, but they were in your own ?— 
Yes. 

10977. I think that was really the feeling of the Insti- 
tute 1—Yes, the feeling of the Institute was in favour of 
that. 

10978. We may take it, may we not, that the first 
memorandum was unanimously adopted by the Institute 
and the second was not ?—The first was unanimously 
approved. With regard to the second there have been only 
three officers who have dissented from the views expressed. 
in the memorandum which is under my own name, and the 
reason that these officers gave was that they objected to 
anything that would qualify the purely voluntary charac- 
ter of the force. 

10979. That specially referred to Clause 5 and the al- 
lowances there proposed ?—Yes, that was so. 


10980. What effect do you think they would have; do 
you think they would bring in a number of men ?—Yes, 
I think they would. 

10981. It is practically giving a bonus to the men ?— 
Yes, I think it would certainly satisfy the men. My own 
impression is that if we hold to volunteering on 
a purely voluntary principle we have got as far, indeed 
tather farther, with the requirements for efficiency than 
we can expect men to do out of their time without some 
compensation for the time they spend. I do not think 
you can expect men to go on year after year giving the 
time that is required under the present scale of efticiency 
without some further compensation than they are at 
present getting. I am afraid the whole volunteer system 
will break down unless something is done—the strain is 
too great upon the men. 

10982. Do you think it would be better to pay them one 
half at the end of each year or altogether at the end of the 
period ?—I think it would be better to give them so much 
per annum of what they earn each year, and the other half 
to be held up for them until they have completed their 
term of service ; that would insure that they would complete 
their term of service fully. 

10983. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) How many bands 
have you in your regiment ?—I have two bands in the 
regiment—a pipe band and a brass band. 
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10984. They are paid out of the battalion funds I sup- 
pose ?—Partly. Asa matter of fact, we are allowed to 


ic. charge against the capitation grant a percentage as the 


expenditure for bands, and it just costs about that in my 
battalion to maintain them. 


10985. Are they enrolled in the same way, or are they 
civilians ?—Yes, they are enrolled just in the same way. 

10986. You said just now with regard to the debt that 
some commanding officers were under the hardship of 
having to take over a debt, and that was your case. Sup- 
posing it was said to you, why do you take it ? I suppose 
your answer would be that if you did not take it over, or 
if some one did not take it over, the corps could not go on; 
or, in other words, it is absolutely necessary for the com- 
manding officer to take over that debt ?—That was so. 
I felt it was a very considerable sacrifice when I took over 
the command, but the regiment was in rather a critical 
condition at the time. We were very short of officers and 
we were very short of men, and I saw that unless some one 
sacrificed himeelf the corps would go down altogether, 80 
I took upon myself the responsibility. 

10987. That is just the answer that I wanted brought 
out. I thought that was the case. With regard to the 
number of officers, have you any difficulty in getting 
officers now as compared with ten years ago?—I am ina 
better position to get officers just now than I was ten years 
ago simply for the reason that the corps is in better work- 
ing order, and it would not be a fair comparison—the diffi- 
culty now and the difficulty ten years ago—because ten 
years ago, when I took on the regiment, the regiment was 
in bad order. 

10988. But would you say that, generally speaking, the 
young men are as willing to come forward-now, and in the 
same number, as they did ten years ago ?—I cannot say 
that there is any great difference, but it has always been a 
struggle to get them. I do not think the shortage is much 
greater to-day than it was ten years ago, but I have not the 
statistics before me. 


10989. I wanted to get your opinion as to whether any- 
thing else in the way of amusement, such as golf, cycling 
and football, take away men to a greater extent now than 
it did ten years ago ?—I think that has a considerable 
amount todo with it; I think the spread of golf has a good 
deal to do with inducing fellows not to become volunteer 
officers. But, as I said before, I think that the expense 
upon young men is a very serious item. 

10990. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Assuming that young officers 
came at the age which you say, that is to say, eighteen or 
nineteen, and that they were relieved of the expense of 
their uniform—they are partially relieved of that now, are 
they not ?—If they paas a school of instruction or attend 
@ garrison class they get £20. 


10991. Supposing you gave them even more than that— 
sufficient to cover the out-of-pocket expenses, and perhaps 
even a little more, say you gave them £30 or £40 a year for 
the first four or five years of their term ?—I only sug- 
gested giving them £10 a year. I think that would be a 
fair allowance for volunteer officers, 


10992. But supposing you gave them more, do you think 
you could get young fellows to go through a training of 
three or four months on first joining ?—Certainly not 
universally. 

10993. Do you think that you could tap a new lot who 
would to some extent comply with such a demand, not 
universally as you say, but say half the officers?—I am very 
doubtful about it judging from the young men from whom 
I draw my officers. My officers are almost entirely drawn 
from men in business. Glasgow is a very busy place and 
hardly anybody stays in Glasgow who has not got some 
daily employment, and while a few after leaving college and 
so on might go and attend a course or school for a few 
months, those who have gone into business could not get 
away todoit. I think that the cases in which they would 
be able to do it would be comparatively few. 


10994. Do you think you can obtain thoroughly efficient 
officers to take the command of your companies in the 
field and fight the enemy without some such training ?— 
To that also I must give a qualified answer. Many of the 
officers would be efficient, some of them would not ; they 
would not be thoroughly satisfactory, but I expect that 
that obtains in every kind of soldiering—that some are 
found good, and some are found not so good. 
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10995. Now supposing that your regiment was mobil- 
ised and we were threatened with active operations on 
these shores, do you think that your officers as at present 
trained would be able to take up the training of their 
companies and doit efficiently 1—Yee, I think they would 
generally. The reason why I say that is that there are 
four of my officers at the present time who carry the 
South African medal and three of them went through the 
thick of the war with # regular battalion. We supplied 
service companies and three of my officers have been 
through active service in the field for over a year, and 
judging by them and the others I think that these Volun- 
teer officers are able to work their companies. All those 
officers got most excellent reports from the Commanding 
Officer of the line regiment ; the captain of the company 
he thought no end of, and he is now with me. So that I 
know pretty well from that that the men are actually 
useful for service and the bulk of my officers are much the 
same. I think I could rely on them perfectly well as 
fighting men. 

10996. Supposing they had two or three months’ notice 
as it were, that on mobilisation they had two or three 
months’ continuous training with their regiment before 
any active operations began, do you think by that time 
they would be all in excellent trim and would be able to 
do their work satisfactorily —Most assuredly. I would 
have no fear of my regiment at all with a preliminary 
training of a couple of months. 


10997. You have trained by the side of regular regi- 
ments you said ?—Yes. 


10998. And you have seen the state of efficiency to 
which they are developed 1—Yes. 


10999. Omitting, of course, your recruits who are not 
trained men at all, you think that in such time as you have 
mentioned your battalion would be up to the standard of 
a regular battalion ?—For practical purposes I think they 
would be very near it. By that I mean that they might 
not have quite the finish of drill—of a first class parade 
drill, but I think for practical purposes in the field they 
would be quite useful troops. 


11000. And fit to defend this country against an in- 
vader ?—I think so. 


11001. What sort of shots are your men ?—Fair; 
they are not 80 good as I would wish to see them, but they 
are fair. 

11002. Your range is a convenient range I under- 
stand ?—It is a very good range, but it takes a little time 
to get to it. You have to go by train and then you have 
two miles to walk. 


11003. But the long days in summer help you a good deal 
in the north ?—Yes, of course they do. Saturday afternoon 
in the summer is the great time, and the worst trouble 
with a large battalion like mine is that so many men go 
out on the Saturdays that it pute a great pressure on us 
to get them through the shooting in the daylight. 


11004. You yourself are in favour of some little com- 
pulsion, or threat of compulsion, for the Volunteer force, 
are you not ?—In what way ? 


11005. Well to induce men to serve. I under- 
stood that you stated that the Institution of Scottish 
Commanding Officers was, with a few exceptions, rather 
im favour of some means of pressure upon the Volunteer 
force ?—Yes, they think that by giving them some com- 
pensation for their time you can really get the additional 
work out of them that is now considered necessary to 
make them efficient troops. 


11006. But that is not pressure; that is inducement 
rather, is it not ?—That is more inducement. 


11007. You want more inducement ?—I do not see 
anything for it but inducements, because the only com- 
pulsion that I oan see is to have something like com- 
pulsory service, and that raises another subject alto 
gether. 

11008. Something like the ballot for the Militia. It has 
been suggested here by a very large number of witnesses 
that we should have the ballot for the Militia in order to 
bring some pressure to bear upon the rest of the popula- 
tion to join the Volunteers. Are you in favour of that. 
You get a very good corps without it ; is that it ?—No, it 
is not that. It is so large a question that I do not like to 
commit myself off hand. My opinion ia that a ballot 
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would be a most unpopular thing in any case. I do not 
know whether the country would even stand a ballot for 
the Militia at present, but I think if there is to be a ballot 
at all it would be far better to abolish both Volunteers 
and the Militia as at present constituted, and to raise up 
a new force altogether by the ballot to take the place of 
the two. There would be great difficulty, I think, in 
balloting for the Militia. I think it would be a very un- 
popular thing. The Militia is 20 largely made up of a 
class of men that are really what may be called the shifty 
class of the population that I think to take men by ballot 
who are in other walks of life and in regular employment, 
and to put them into Militia regiments, would be a very 
unpopular thing in the country. I do not think it would 
work at all. 

11009. But supposing you got a sufficient number of 
men to come forward for the Volunteers by this threat of 
the ballot for the Militia you would not require the ballot 
for the Militia ?—I do not think a threat would do it. 

11010, What number of your men went out to South 
Africa 1—It is rather hard to say. I provided contingents 
for three companies, for the Line regiment, altogether about 
seventy men. Then over and above that there was a large 
number that went to the Yeomanry, and some went to the 
Scottish Horse, so that really I cannot just say exactly the 
number, but it would be something over 100 men that I 
supplied altogether. 

11011, But seventy men went out as a unit to join the 
Line battalion ?—The way in which it was done was this: 
The Volunteer battalions of the Highland Light Infantry 
were called upon to provide a company. There were five 
of those battalions, and each of them provided from twenty 
to twenty-five men for that company. Then a second 
company was sent out later to relieve the first company, 
and again we provided our contingents, and then later on 
again a third company was sent out to relieve the second 
company, and agsin we provided our contingents. Of the 
Officers for those three companies my battalion supplied 
three. 

11012. And was it an officer of your battalion who com- 
manded those men ?—Yes, he commanded the first com- 
pany that went out. 

11013. And were your men specially selected, or did they 
select themselves, and are they a fair sample of your regi- 
ments ?—When they first called for volunteers I had fifty 
men to find practically; I had to find a section and a 
waiting section; and I think I had 178 paraded for the 
first time, and I selected the most likely men out of them. 
And with the batch that I sent up there was only one who 
did not pass the Army doctors. He was rather thin, he 
was half an inch below the chest measurement, but he 
went out with the second section and did very well. So 
that there was no difficulty in getting fit men to do the 
work, and every man came home. Of the third section 
there was one man who died of enteric, but that was the 
only casualty among my men, although they saw the 
whole of the marching from Aliwal north to the Vaal River, 
and then they were at the hunt when Prinsloo was taken— 
they were in all that work ; and then they were at Wepener, 
and were backwards and forwards through the Orange 
Free State, and they stood it better than any of the regular 
companies. 

11014. Had they any hard fighting ?—Yes, they were 
in several pretty hot actions ; they had a lot of hard fight- 
ing when Prinsloo was taken, because the Volunteer com- 
pany happened to be the company at outposts, and they 
were sent on that night to seize a position in the middle of 
the pass that was disputed, and they got on to the hill and 
held it all day. The captain of the company was recom- 
mended for the D.S.O. for it. 

11015. Then your regiment before they went out had 
the advantage of a fortnight in camp ?—They had had one 
year, and a fortnight in camp at the emergency camp in 
the early part of the War, but we had been in camp 
8 good many times before that. 

11016. So far as training was concerned you would 
expect to get from your regiment more completely trained 
men now that they do their fortnight every year ?—Yes, 
I think so. That camp every year has made a very great 
improvement in the non-commissioned officers. 

11017. But the men themselves you do not think are so 
very much improved by their fortnight’s camp ?—Yes, I 
think they are very greatly improved. 
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11018. Then you do think that supposing you were 
called upon for contingents now, so far ss training is 
concerned you could supply better companies even than 
before 1—Yes, I think so. I see no reason why they 
should not be fully as good; they are further on with 
training than the men were then. 


11019. And speaking of your men generally, especially 
with your fortnight a year, you think that in a couple of 
months your regiment will be fit for anything it was asked 
to do ?—I think so. The one thing against them is that a 
large proportion of them are young—about half the bat- 
talion are under twenty-one years of age. I am speaking 
of them as a fighting force fit to go anywhere. There was 
an objection raised to taking men on service under 
twenty, and a considerable proportion of my men are under 
twenty. 

11020. But anywhere in this country, I mean ?—Any- 
where in this country they are all right, and they certainly 
are fit to do any work that the Militia battalions were fit 
todo. 

11021. But to produce a good fighting force on the 
shores of this country, you think, excluding your recruits, 
that your battalion in a couple of months would be in a 
very good condition ?—I think it would be quite a useful 
battalion for such a purpose. 

11022. (Colonel O'Callaghan - Westropp.) You were 
aaked about a college or a school for young officers, and I 
think your difficulty was that they could not well go there 
for two or three months after taking up their business or 
their profeasion 1—Yes. 

11023. That really is the difficulty ?—That is the diffi- 
culty. 

11024. But supposing they went there before entering 
their profession or business in that short break which we 
know there generally is between leaving a public school 
and settling down, do you think that if we could fit it in 
then it might be worked ?—It might be. As I say, in some 
cases it could be. 

11025. But assuming that such a course was for three 
months, something like a term at Sandhurst, it would be 
useful to an officer practically for the whole of his life to 
give him such a start as that ?—It would be enormously 
useful. 

11026. He would be a useful man from the day he came 
to you ?—Yes, even these evening schools of instruction 
give the officers quite a different feeling of confidence as 
regards their men. 

11027. Then assuming that he was put to no expense 
while he was there, by putting off his profession, say, for 
three months—supposing he drew his 5s. a day, and had 
only a small mess bill at such institutions as you have 
mentioned to pay out of it, would that get over the diffi- 
culty ?—I think it would get over the difficulty, if that 
class of young man looked forward to becoming a Volunteer 
officer as something good to do; but why we have to go 
begging for young men to become Volunteer officers is 
that you cannot always catch them at the psychological 
moment, at the time they leave school. 

11028. That brings me to the very point. Do not you 
think you would get these young men if you could get the 
public to take them more seriously and to look upon them 
as holding a responsible position for the defence of the 
country ?—Probably. 

11029. I have only this question to ask you now. I 
gather that a period of two months, after a declaration of 
war or an alarm, is what you consider the period in which 
your men would be equal to holding their own with the 
invaders ?—Yes. : 

11030. Those invaders, of course we must as prudent 
men apprehend would be the best men that could be sent 
against us by a foreign power ?—Yes. 

11031. They would not take such a risk as that with 
their worst men, would they ?—No, I should not say so. 

11032. Now, from what you say, and from what other 
witnesses have said to us, I gather that there are two 
things which you think would make your men, with two 
months’ training and such previous training as they had 
had, equal to Continental soldiers who had had at least 
two years’ training under the most brilliant officers that 
could be produced. Am I right in saying that one of 
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those things would be what we appreciate and understand 
here as-the Volunteer spirit, and that the other thing 
would be the superior class from which the men are 
drawn: and their superior intelligence ?—Those would 
certainly be great factors in pushing on the training of 
the men enormously. : 

11033. They would be morally most substantial assete ? 
—They would be most substantial assets in pushing on 
the training of the men. I have often had drill instructors 
from the Army to drill my men, and one of the best I ever 
had said that he could make more of Volunteer recruits 
in a fortnight than he could make of Regular recruits 
in two months. 

11034. And that presumably bears out the answer you 
gave me just now ?—Yea, because the men were keen on 
doing it. They were not doing it in any mercenary 
spirit, or because they had to do it, but were far keener 
and were far quicker in picking it up. That was the 
statement of one of the best instructors I ever saw, when 
he was instructing the recruits for me for my own com- 
pany. But at that time they were a superior claas of 
men to the men I am generally getting. I mean that 
they were men of a higher grade of society than the men 
I am at present working with in my battalion. 


11035. Then supposing that men were forced into the 
Volunteers under pressure of the fear of something like 
the Militia ballot, I apprehend from your evidence that 
you could not count so much either upon the class or upon 
the spirit 1—Probably not. This is all theory. 

11036. Entirely ?—I think they would not probably 
be so quick to learn. 

11037. We have to look at probabilities. First of all, 
I understand you to say that there would be an unde- 
sirable mixture ?—Yes. 

11038. And, secondly, that the man who came in under 
preasure would hardly do the same work as the man who 


came in of his own free will !—He could not be expected 
to do the same work. 


11039. In fact, to conclude my examination, I take it 
that a Volunteer raised by compulsion is the sort of farce 
you would expect in Ireland. 


11040. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Can you tell me shortly 
the result of the experience of the Volunteers in Scotland 
in carrying out the new musketry regulations this year ?— 
Eight commanding officers whom I have seen tried it, in 
most cases modified, that is to say, the ranges were not fully 
equipped for carrying out the course as it is laid down, 
and they got leave from the district inspector of musketry 
to fire at 150 yards, say, instead of 200, and sometimes 
to push them through in the independent practice—to 
fire two men alternatively, instead of each man firing his 
course singly. Modifications on that sort of line were 
allowed in most of the regiments. They say that they 
found the course good and interesting, that the men who 
went out got more and more interested in the course as 
the season went on, but that with a considerable number 
of men they had the very greatest difficulty in getting 
them out the fourth or fifth time to complete the course. 


11041. (Chairman.) What was the cause of their diffi- 
culty ?—There is always a number of men in a Volunteer 
regiment who are not quite so keen as the others. The 
keener men went out, and the men who put off going out 
were very difficult to get out for the third, fourth, or 
fifth time to complete the course. 


11042. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) It takes four or five visits 
to the range to complete the course ?—It takes four or five 
visita to the range to complete the course instead of one, 
and that makes it more difficult to get the men out after 
they have been out once or twice. There are some things 
in the course that I think ought certainly to be modified 
or brought in. The uttermost that these officers could 
get was about four visits to the course. 


11043. (Chairman.) What my question was directed 
to when I asked what was the cause of the difficulty 
was this—was it any indisposition on the part of the men 
to go on with the musketry, or was it due to personal 
inconvenience from having to go ?—I think that it was 
personal inconvenience from having to go rather than 
that the musketry—that the number of visits to the 
range—was so much in excess of anything they had 
previously had to do that there was great difficulty in 
getting a large number of the men to do it. 
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11044. It was not the case of a man saying “I cannot 
be bothered with any more musketry” 1—It may have 
been that. I-.cannot tell the exact reason, but I know 
that there was great difficulty in getting a large number 
of the men to complete the course. 

11045. (Colonel Satterthwatte.) That would probably 
be in those corps that are situated in the towns, I suppose * 
—The corps who tried it were those corps who were most 
favourably situated for carrying it out, and almost in- 
variably country battalions. The only town battalion 
that I saw that did it was the Highland battalion of the 
Royal Scots in Edinburgh. They got it through, but 
with a good deal of difficulty. In Edinburgh, of course, 
it is a very select battalion. 


11046. No corps in Glasgow has carried it out 1—No 
corps in Glasgow has touched it ; they are afraid to touch 
it. 

11047. (Str Ralph Knox.) But you are not satisfied 
with the standard of shooting produced by the one visit 
system, are you ?—No, I am not satisfied with the standard 
of shooting ; I think more has to be done for shooting. I 
think we require a very much larger amount of ammuni- 
tion put into the hands of commanding officers to en- 
courage shooting ; that things are very much pinched for 
want of ammunition. 

11048. But I thought you said that the men would not 
find opportunities for firing it away 1—Some of them; but 
even taking it as it is we have only ammunition enough 
for a course and twenty rounds extra per man; and 
besides, if a man is not doing well we have no right to with- 
draw him for instruction and start it afresh. We must 
count, for the figure of merit, the first trial of the man at 
therange. I think that is wrong. If we find a man start- 
ing and doing badly I think we should withdraw that man 
and stop him, put him through aiming drill again and then 
put him through a trial course till we see that he has con- 
fidence in his rifle, and then let him go on. 


11049. I suppose it is heresy, but my opinion is that the 
figure of merit is all rubbish and is not a thing that ought 
to be worked up to at all. But you do believe that some- 
thing more than what has been done up to the present 
time is required to make your regiment an efficient shoot- 
ing regiment ?—I think more attention should be paid 
to musketry. 


11050. But a good deal more ?—A good deal more. I 
think it would be far better done in Volunteer corps by 
making it optional shooting, with an additional grant for 
it than by making it a hard and fast rule for efficiency. 


11051. Is it not necessary that everybody should be up 
to a good standard for shooting?—So it is, but the point 
I would like to make is this, that when you are stretching 
the limits of what a man can do, it is most unfair to make 
the Commanding Officer suffer in finances because of the 
shortcomings of a man a little in musketry. You want 
to give the man an inducement to do the extra musketry— 
make for the efficiency course a rudimentary course in 
musketry, and then give each man an extra grant to make 
him go out and do the additional musketry. That seems 
to me the proper course, but I do not think it can be got 
by so raising the absolute requirement of musketry that 


you hamper the finances of the corps or cause men to resign 
from it. 


11052. Of course the financial difficulty is a great one, 
but surely if we are looking at it as we are bound to look 
at it, as a question of efficiency, everybody in the regiment 
must be brought up to a certain standard of efficiency in 
order to make the regiment worth anything at all 1—Yes, 
I have a great belief in musketry being pushed on. 


11053. And the recent regulations have been all in the 
direction of making it more efficient ?—They have. 


11054. (Chairman.) You cannot look upon a man 48 
an efficient soldier, whether a regular or a Volunteer, unless 
he is a good shot—or a fair shot. A man on service who 
cannot shoot is of no use at all; he is in the way ?—That 
is quite true, but I look at it in this way. I may have 
man who, for three years, goes out and is at the very bead 
of the regiment in shooting ; in the following year he may 
go out twice to the range and complete half his course ; he 
may then fall sick or be ill on the day that field firing is 
being done; he fails to be efficient and is classed as non- 
efficient and I get no grant for him, although he may be 
the best shot in my regiment. I think the course of 
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musketry is made too stiff for Volunteers new as a qualifi- 
cation for the capitation grant. You cannot get away in 
volunteering from this wretched financial question; it 
catches you up at every corner. We are all most desirous 
to get the utmost efficiency, but we ought not to adopt 
such conditions of efficiency as will leave us with no 
money to work our regiments. 

11055. But equally you cannot get away on service 
without a certain amount of excellence in shooting 1— 
That is very true, but I think the way to get at it is to 
encourage the men to shoot rather than try and push them 
on to do a certain amount of shooting for their efficiency. 


11056. But if you encourage a man and still he is not 
efficient you are still landed with an inefficient soldier 
because he is not a fair shot ?—That is true. 

11057. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) But is it your complaint 
rather that in the case of men who have really acquired 
skill in shooting, but after having acquired skill in shooting 
in some particular year are not able to comply with the 
rigid requirements of the new course, you lose the capitation 
grant entirely ?—Yes, I would have a very stringent course 
for recruits, that would be my idea ; but I would not have 
so stringent a course for the trained men afterwards. I 
would have a course that men in constant employment 
in business can do without great pressure to themselves, 
and in addition to that I would have a further grant to 
those men if they do a further amount of optional shooting 
every year—snap shooting and 80 on. 

11058. That is assuming that everybody in the firet 
instance has been brought up to a certain standard ?— 
Yes, I would havea very strict standard for the recruits, 
and if they cannot come up to that standard as recruits I 
would put them out altogether and have no further 
trouble with them. 

11059. But you think that after that a very large 
amount of practice is not necessary; that when once a 
man has acquired the shooting a little practice only is 
Necessary ; but that if a man can do it voluntarily a larger 
amount of practice would make him a more splendid shot ? 
—That is my view. ; 

11060. But a little practice would keep him up to the 
necessary standard ?—Yes. 

11061. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) You said a little 
while ago that there was a difficulty in time for officers to 
attend the school of instruction at Wellington Barracks and 
that you would prefer a local school. When an officer 
comes to Wellington Barracks, does hie attendance there 


occupy the whole of his time every day or does it leave 
him on each day a certain amount of spare time 1—He is 
generally done by about I o'clock I- think; they begin 
pretty early in the morning and I think his duties are over 
at about 1 o’clock. They generally have some classes in 
the afternoon when they are attending there. 


11062. Therefore his coming up to Wellington Barracks 
is not neceesarily on the ground that during the month the 
whole of the working hours of the dey are required ?—No. 


11063. Therefore if he were to attend a local school he 
would still have some portion of the day that he could 
give to his ordinary busineas ?—That is what is done. 
The schools are purposely held in the evening to admit of 
men going to business in the forenoon and up to four or 
five o'clock, and then they go to the school from perhaps 
6 to 10.30 at night. 


11064. You were further atked your opinion as to 
whether a young officer might not with profit go for 
three months to Sandhurst between the time when he 
leaves school and the time when he becomes a Volunteer 
officer. I want to ask you this: Do you think when a 
young fellow leaves school at that time he generally has 
the intention of becoming a Volunteer officer, is it not 
very often rather an afterthought ?—Very often it is an 
afterthought. : 

11065. And that would make a difficulty under the 
preeent system with the present men about getting them 
to go to Sandhurst when they have just left school; they 
have not thought of becoming Volunteer officers 1—Yes, 
that is exactly the point I intended to make. 


11066. One other question, You suggested that the 
commanding officer of Volunteers should in advance of 
each year make an estimate of his expenditure for the 
year, but there was a point that was not quite clear to me: 
whether you wished that expenditure to be revised or 
reviewed and authorised by the general officer command- 
ing the district or the army corps, or whether you wished 
it to go right up to the War Office and there-be approved 
or rejected 1—That is a matter of detail. 


* 11067. You have not worked it out ?—I expected that 
it would, as most financial matters have to do, go on to 
the War Office. It would be more satisfactory to com- 
manding officers if it was revised in the district, because 
they would be on the spot to ahow the officer commanding 
the district exactly the requirements and to explain 


matters. 


Major A. F. Hoag, called; and Examined. 


11068. (Earl of Derby.) I think you are major of the 
1st (Hertfordshire) Volunteer Battalion of the Bedford- 
ehire Regiment ?—I am. 

11069. And the Haileybury College Cadet Corps is 
attached to your battalion, is it not ?—Yes. 


11070. The Commission desire to know your opinion 
‘as to the value of the university and public school corps 
88 recruiting grounds for officers of the auxiliary forces: 
can you give us any information upon that point ?—As to 
the university corps I know nothing ; as to public school 
corps I know that there is an impression that the boys who 
have served in those corps consider that they have done 
enough, and that they use that as an argument against 
doing any further duty. With regard to their joining 
university corps I think that may be so probably. They 
have often in the school corps occupied a responsible 
position and they are not prepared to join as a private in 
university corps. Then the question is whether these 
boys on leaving school do as a fact become officers of the 
auxiliary forces. My impression is that they do so in a 
very much larger degree than the other boys of a school. 
I have just got together a small amount of facts about 
that. I took the numbers in the Haileybury Corps ten 
years ago, in March, 1893, and examined the Army List 
of March, 1903. The number of boys in the Haileybury 
corps in 1893 was seventy-six, and I found that thirty- 
eight of those could not possibly be officers in the auxiliary 
forces because twenty-one are officers in the army, six 
are in Holy Orders, ten we know to be abroad—there may 
be others abroad—and one is dead. Consequently 


thirty-eight, exactly half out of the seventy-six, cannot 
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possibly be officers in the auxiliary forces. Of the re- A. F. Hoare. 


maining thirty-eight, seven are officers in the auxiliary 
forces ; that is to say 18 per cent. of those who possibly 
could be are, as a fact officers in the auxiliary forces, and 
of that thirty-eight also, three served in the City Imperial 
Volunteers and one died as a member of the City Imperial 


Volunteers. 


11071. You spoke of a certain number of these who 
have joined the army ?—Those are officers of the regular 
army, twenty-one; and in the Militia and in the Imperial 
Yeomanry and Volunteers there are seven out of a possible 
thirty-eight. With regard to the boys who are in the 
cadet corps there is no doubt that some of them rapidly 
discover that they have no taste for it and they no doubt 
refuse for the rest of their life to have anything more to do 
with it. Those who have not joined the cadet corps, if 
they have not joined might be induced to become officers 
of the auxiliary forces, but they would not be of the slightest 
value. They would as quickly discover that they had 
no taste for military things and they would be useless 
officers, Then there are others who discover that they 
have a distinct taste for it. In my own case that happened. 
Shortly after the War of 1870 I was up at Oxford and a 
wave of opinion went round the set I was with that we all 
ought to do what we could to defend our country. I 
joined the Oxford University Corps which was in a very 
low state then, and found that I was interested in military 
work and interested in drill (mere recruits drill) the moment 
I joined. That is the experience that other men have 
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both at school and at the university no doubt. Others 
develop. the taste—they find that they have taste and 
develop it. Of course some of them undoubtedly then go 
on to the army and so are lost to the auxiliary forces. 
We have several cases of that in our school, There are 
boys who never thought of the army, who having joined 
the corpe find that they want to join the army, and they 
do 80. 


11072. Speaking generally, should you say that it was 
an inducement then to boys to join the army ?—On the 
whole I should imagine that more learned that they had 
a taste and developed the taste for the cadet corps and 
consequently went on for further military service, than 
those who took the other view. 


11073. What number of boys are there at the present 
time in the Haileybury Cadet Corps 1—About 180; during 
the war there were as many as 250. 

11074, And that represents what sort of percentage ? 
—The school is 500. 


11075. Then in regard to the particular question I have 
to ask you, you would look upon the public school corps 
as the recruiting ground for officers for the auxiliary 
forces ; but I gather that you are nut disposed to say that 
it gives any very strong predilection, or that a very large 
proportion of boys are induced thereby to go into the 
Volunteers or the auxiliary forces ; would that be correct ? 
—I think that a considerably larger proportion go than 
of those who are not in the cadet corps; but if you ask 
whether I consider that it is wholly satisfactory now and 
that there ought not to be more going on, I think there 
ought to be more going on, and that it is not satisfactory. 


11076. I will put the question in another way: would 
there be a larger percentage in a school where there is a 
cadet corps than there would be in a school where there 
is none ?—I feel quite certain of that. I am quite certain 
that Haileybury provides more officers for the auxiliary 
forces now than it did before there was a cadet corps. 


11077. What you told us about the numbers going 
up in war time shows that it does influence them 
from time to time ?—Certainly. Might I allude to the 
difficulty that occurs when a boy leaves school, in the long 
interval which occurs before he joins ? 


11078. If you please ?—Of course there is no organisa- 
tion for him to enable him at once to join. He has then 
to begin to look for a corps; a corps (volunteer or other) 
does not as a rule look for him. He has to take the pre- 
liminary steps, and there always is that interval between 
leaving the school and the time when he will take a com- 
mission in the Auxiliary Forces. Whether that could be 
bridged over in any way I do not know. I do not know 
whether I ought to go into this, but there is a scheme of 
Colonel Hennell of ten years ago. 


11079. You are referring to a scheme for bridging over 
the gap you are speaking of ?—Yes. Colonel Hennell’s 
scheme was that there should be a sort of probationary 
corps of officers, so that the boy could join it and then be 
attached to any Volunteer regiment that was at hand. The 
great difficulty is that these boys have not settled down to 
their permanent abode, that they will say, “I am going to 
be here for a year or two perhaps,” but theyare not, as a fact, 
for the next ten years permanently settled, and that is a 
great obstacle to their joining any corps. This scheme was 
to have a body of probationary officers with one universal 
uniform, who could be drafted about, and could be attached 
to different corps as was convenient and as they moved. 

11080. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Attached for training or 
attached for duty ?—I think for both. I do not think the 
distinction was made. Of course the difficulty is that I 
cannot imagine Commanding Officers wanting them much. 

11081. (Earl of Derby.) Is that to be a general corps for 
the whole of the service ?—It was only for the Volunteers ; 
Colonel Hennell was a Volunteer officer. 

11082. Then would it be a general corps for the district 
or for the whole kingdom ?—For the whole kingdom. 

11083. Then let us follow that up a little further. After 
they are in that general corps what would be the process 
by which they would go to other corps ; would other corps 
apply for them ?—Yes. 

11084. Or would they be all obliged to pass through that 

preliminary school ‘—All Volunteer officers ? 
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11085. No, all officers wishing to go to the Volunteers :— 
No, I think not ; it was only with a view of bridging over 
this gap that occurs at preeent. 


11086. Then what would become of them ?—After three 
years’ service or so in this corps, or when they were settled 
down, they would then definitely join some Volunteer 
regiment. 


11087. Is the option to be left with them, or would they 
be applied for by corps in other places—other places than 
their own district or county ?—They would necessarily 
join at the place where they ultimately settled down. 
They would always belong to the corps of their own neigh- 
bourhood wherever that neighbourhood was. 


11088. That would be very much as at present, except 
that they passed through this corps ?—Yes, just the same. 
Service in this corps was only to last for about three or 
five years to bridge the interval. 


11089. Then is there further in your mind, or in the 
minds of those who conceived this scheme, any idea that 
the young officer would be of more advantage to the regi- 
ment he ultimately joined, because he would be partially 
trained ; he would join at all events trained ?—At the age 
of twenty-two, when he joined definitely, he would be better 
trained ; he would have had these three years or so training. 


11090. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Were they to be paid 
during this time, or how would they be kept ?—They 
would be on the same footing as other Volunteer officers, 
that is to say, no pay at all; they would have efficiency 
grants. 


11091. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) And only be paid when 
at schools of instruction ?—That is it. 


11092. (Sit Ralph Knox.) But would they undergo the 
continuous training. It is only those who were attached 
to Volunteer corps who could get any training !— 
But if they joined this corps they would necessarily be 
assigned to a Volunteer corps; every member of it 
would be assigned to a Volunteer Corps ; but he would be 
be able to be moved on to another when he changed his 
abode, which is impossible at present. If he joins a corps 
he gets its uniform, and if he moves he has to get a com- 
pletely new kit. 


11093. (Earl of Derby.) Then I would ask you about the 
other question, as to the standard of efficiency to which 
you think Cadet Corps can be brought ?—That means an 
improvement in the present efficiency ? 


11094. Yes ?—But the present efficiency of the best 
corps is very high. Like all other military forces they 
vary a good deal—some are good and some are bad ; but 
the good ones are very good at present. The whole ques- 
tion of efficiency depends upon the efficiency of the in- 
structors. A corps with good officers will be getting good 
instruction, and will be a good corps. For improving the 
efficiency, what is needed is improvement of the efficiency 
of officers, the masters who command. For this purpose 
it is necessary that head-masters should give these masters 
every opportunity of instruction, attendance at a school 
of instruction, attendance at Hythe, and the oppore 
tunity of being attached to a regular regiment. 


11095. Do you think that more could be learnt at the 
present time from a military point of view at the public 
schools than is done now without intefering with the main 
purpose of their being at school ?—Certainly. 


11096. Do you think that boys would give up more 
time than they give up at the present time. You would 
not make it obligatory. would you !—No, I should not 
in a public school, because I consider that the difficulties 
of discipline would be too great. Where you have the 
boys joining voluntarily it is possible to maintain discip- 
line, but if you had them compelled to join, the difficulties 
of discipline would be very great. There would be too 
many unwilling men in the ranks. And further than that, 
if you had your whole school being instructed, the diffi- 
culties of finding efficient instructors would be very much 
greater. We tind it difficult enough with our own corps, 
which is one-third of the school. If you had to handle 
them all, you would want twenty efficient instructors > 
you would want half your masters to be soldiers. 


11097. In what direction, to put it in another way, 
would they be made raore efficient than they are at the 
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present time ’—The great failure at present is in musketry 
training ; they do not learn to shoot. Only a selected 
body of them are trained for the competition at Bisley ; the 
main body learn nothing in the way of musketry. 


11098. Have they no instruction at all? Have they 
no means of shooting at all 1—The great difficulty is that 
the range, in almost all cases, is too far off. By an Army 
Order of 1902 free ammunition is issued to the corps, and 
some of them have taken advantage of this, and put the 
whole corps through # musketry training. How many 
have done s0 I do not know, but there is no doubt a ten- 


" dency to improve, and some of them are improving, in re- 


epect of musketry training. But that is the great blot 
on the system. 

11099. Is there anything done with Morris tubes and 
things of that kind ?—Yes, a good deal, but the total re- 
sult is not satisfactory at present. 


11100. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Are the officers of 
your cadet corps masters in the school ?—Yes, and that is 


universally so. e 
11101. You are in the Volunteer corps to which cadets 
are attached ?— Yes. 


11102, You are not connected with the school other- 
wise, are you ?—I am a master at the school. I com- 
manded the corps for five years and I have been working 
with them the whole time. I am technically not in com- 
mand now, but I act as adviser. 


11103. (Colonel Satterthwaste.) As regards the organisa- 
tion of Public School cadet corps as cadet companies 
of territorial regiments, do you mind giving me your 
opinion on the advisability of that or otherwise ; what are 
the advantages and what are the disadvantages ?— What 
they gain from being attached to the territorial regiment 
is the use of the range in many cases belonging to the 
territorial regiment. In certain cases the adjutant comes 
to them and gives them some instruction, but that I be- 
lieve is not part of his duties; it does not count as one 
of his official visite, so that it is done simply from keenness 
and love of the thing, or interest in the company—it is not 
part of his duties. So that in many cases that amounts 
to very little. The corps also hold field days with the 
local battalion sometimes, but owing to the differences of 
time at which they can work they meet hardly ever, and 
they work together hardly ever, and the amount of con- 
nection is exceedingly small. A scheme has been proposed 
for forming these school cadet corps into a separate educa- 
tional body, into a separate body, specially directed for 
the training of these boys as officers, that the corps should 
be organised in battalions under regular officers and with 
a regular adjutant; that visits should be paid by these 
officers who command these battalions; and that these 
officers should be told off definitely for that business, not 
looking after any other corps. Then that these officers 
should also superintend these corps when they come into 
camp. The training of these corps in camp is becoming 
an important feature of the corps. Shall I give you an 
account of the camp ? 

11104. If you please ?—The camp has been formed 
since 1889, and since 189] it has been at Aldershot im- 
mediately under the protection of the General commanding 
there. Sir Evelyn Wood brought them into his grounds 
and they have been there ever since. It has grown from 
200 to 1,800 this last summer. The great principle has 
been that while there they are under the command of 
regular officers. The commanding officer, who is now 
acting-brigadier, and his staff are always regular 
Officers. It began, of course, with a colonel, and 
an adjutant. It has always been under the com- 
mand of regular officers. It lasts for eight days, and 
the training there I believe to be thoroughly good. It 
certainly is a most important feature for the corps which 
attend, which now number about 35. The Inspector 
General of Auxiliary Forces has been down for the last 
three years and has spoken very highly of the training 
given. 

11105. Then at present when you go into camp you 
have an officer told off to command each of the bat- 
talions of your brigade ?—This year we had four bat- 
talions, two of them were commanded by Volunteer 


officers and two by regular officers. 


11106. And an adjutant is told off, probably from one 


of the line battalions at Aldershot ?—As a fact this is 4. F. Hoar. 


being run now by the Rifle Brigade, and all the officers 
nearly come from the Rifles. 


11107. Then if you had a separate permanent organisa- 
tion of battalions of the cadet corps with a separate ad- 
{alent you would take this adjutant into camp with you ? 

es. 

11108. Do you think that would be a more satisfactory 
way of running the cadet corps than having them at- 
tached to territorial regiments with which a great number 
of the boys coming from all over the country have no 
pa:ticular local interest —There is no local interest in 
most cases; there is no more local connection with that 
battalion than with any other. At Clifton where there 
are day boys I believe it is different; they have a local 
connection. 

11109. Then the great problem, or one of the great 
problems before this Commission, is the provision of 
officers for the auxiliary forces. The Militia to a great 
extent, of course, are recruited from boys who want to get 
into the line, and even there they are not full. The 
Volunteers have not that inducement, and they are very 
much under strength. Now you are practically acquaint- 
ed with the Public School boy, and his training, and we 
commanding officers know that we do not get hold of as 
many of them as we ought to get, and we want to get the 
Public School boys and men on leaving the University 
to take commissions in the Volunteers and Militia. Have 
you any suggestions to make as to how that can be done ? 
You have suggested Colonel Hennell’s scheme about an 
unattached list; are there any further suggestions that 
you have to make to help us ?—I am afraid I have no- 
thing else to suggest except the means afforded by Colonel 
Hennell’s scheme of bringing the suggestion before the 
boy, that someone should call on him to ask him about it, 
rather than that he should have to go and look around to 
find it. 

11110. Do not you think that if you had a separate 
system of battalions of Public School cadets the adjutant 
would be the proper man to try, with the assistance of the 
cadet officers, to spot likely men for Volunteer officers ?— 
I think the men might be helped to a very large extent if 
there was an office in London, a central office, to which 
we could send the names of likely men when they leave, 
with their immediate address, and then that they should 
be looked after—that those should be forwarded to the 
Colonel of the neighbouring Volunteer battalion, and that 
he should go and look after them. 


11111. Did you ever know the adjutant of a local 
battalion taking any interest in trying to get your boys to 
join his battalion ?—I do not see how he is in a position 
to do it; he does not know the county and he does not 
know the boys in the school. 

11112. But if he were appointed as the adjutant to a 
group of public school cadet corps throughout the year, 
could he not, as well as being instructor to them, keep his 
eyes open for likely men to be put on your unattached list ? 
—Certainly. 

11113. Would you be in favour of giving such boys 
while they are in the school a provisional commission 
something on the lines of under officers at Woolwich and 
Sandhurst ?—We do give honorary commissions, and 
most other schools do the same; we have cadet officers, 
that is to say boys in the school who are nominally officers 


11114, But that does not give the boy any advantage 
if he should make up his mind to join a Volunteer corps on 
leaving school, it does not give him any seniority if he joins 
a Volunteer battalion afterwards, does it ?—No, I do not 
think that would count much with boys. 


11115. You do not think you would be able to get more 
boys to take commissions if you gave them something in 
the shape of an officer's uniform, their service as cadet 
officers to count as a certain amount of seniority when they 
joined the force ?—I do not think that would make much 


difference. 

11116. Talking about the officers of public school corps. 
who are masters, and your suggestion that the headmasters 
should give them leave to attend courses of instruction, 
would that be necessary, considering the amount of leave 
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that most achoolmasters get ; could they not do it in the 
summer holidays ?—Yes, they can, enthusiasts can and 
do, but the attending of the school is not always easy then, 
because there is not a school of instruction. 


11117. There is not a sehool in August ?—No. 


11118, Of course they cannot attend if it is not there, 
but do they get attached to regular regimenta during 
August 1—They have done so. 


11119, Do any great proportion of them do so ?—No. 


11120. Then unless they do either one thing or the 
other—the school or the regular regiment—they are not 
as good as instructors as those who have done 80 ?—A 
considerable number attend the school, but the idea of 
being attached to the regular forces has not spread—it is 
not well enough known. 


1112]. I believe you have very good reports for your 
Public School Cadet Corps this year and last year ?—The 
brigade generally, do you mean. 


11122. Yes ?—Very good indeed. A satisfactory fea- 
ture with regard to the camp is that we had the same com- 
manding officer as in 1901, and he was very much struck 
by the improvement. 


11123. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) On this point of 
bridging the gap between leaving school and permanently 
settling down, it has been suggested to us that just at. 
that age when they leave public schools, almost the last 
thing that a boy may think of is becoming an officer of the 
Auxiliary Forces—that that is quite an afterthought with 
them : can you offer any suggestions to-us about that ?— 
It is perfectly true. He has gone out into the world and 
his main business is something else. He is very much 
interested probably in the main business and is fully 
occupied by it, it being so new. I quite think there is a 
great deal of truth in that. He ought to be occupied in 
his new occupation, and he is. 


11124. Do boys always step into a new occupation 
straight from school or the University ?—Nearly always ; 
all the good ones do. 


11125. The pick of them ?—Yes. This of course does 
not apply to boys like Eton boys, who are never going to 
enter any profession at all, but from other schools when 
they are going to work there is very seldom any gap. 


11126. It is rather your experience than mine that I 
want, but I have a certain number of doctors and barristers 
of my acquaintance who are hanging about a great many 
years before they get very much to do ?—But the boys 
who leave our schools do not become doctors or barristers 
until five years later. They leave the school and begin 
their training as doctors; and for barristers they leave 
the school and go to the University. 

11127. And do not you think they could join one of 
the Volunteer corps in that interval before they actually 
settled in a profession ?—In the later gap they could, but 
that is not the gap we are speaking of exactly, that is a 
gap some five years later. 

11128. But I take it that either way, whether on leaving 
school or on leaving the University, according to what the 
boy’s future is, there is generally a gap of some kind ; he 
does not step straight into his business as a rule and, no 
matter which of those gaps it is, your object would be to 
catch him before he drifts out of sight ?—Yes. 


11129. Presumably that would be the time at which he 
could get his p. s. and go through the courses with the 
least disadvantage to his future prospects ?—Yes. 

11130. Can you suggest any way, either by forming a 
register in the Public School itself or by inculcating it, or 
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by brigading. or any way by which these boys could be in- 
duced before leaving school to turn their thoughts to 
taking commissions in the Auxiliary Forces 1-1 suggest 
this scheme of Colonel Hennell’s. 


11131. That is the only one that occurs to you ?—And 
the one that officers commanding cadet corps should send 
the names of their best men to an office in London which 
should deal with them. 


11132. I was rather aiming at what we are to do in the 
light of what you have corroborated, that joining the 
Volunteers was an afterthought. Could the idea not be 
put into their heads and left to germinate there, that it 
might be a desirable thing to do ?—We try to do that as 
much as we can. We suggest it to them. 


11133. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) Taking the average boy in a 
cadet corps, what does he generally know at the end of his 
training a8 a cadet ?—That varies very much according to 
whether he has been keen or not. The keen boys have 
very often become sergeants, and then they have an oppor- 
tunity of learning a great deal. They are in charge of a 
sectioh for all sorts of work for drill, and for work not on 

arade, and for field work, and they get opportunities of 
learning command and opportunities of exercising their 
judgment on field days which do not occur to them at all 
as junior officers afterwards in the Volunteers. A junior 
officer in the Volunteers is very seldom in an independent 
position at all. The senior boys in cadet corps get excel- 
lent opportunities. 


11134, How many boys would be sergeants in such a 
corps as the Haileybury Corps—out ofthe 250 or the 200? 
—We divide them according to houses into sections. 
There would be about ten at each period, and they would 
be so for about a year perhaps. 


11135. But the others, I suppose, would have learnt 
their company drill satisfactorily almost all of them. The 
would not be astray if they were put into any company !— 
Not as privates, but they have not had so much training 
as one would wish as future officera. They cannot give the 
word of command. 


11136. But the private would have learnt his company 
drill, and he would have learnt, at all events, the elements 
of musketry practice ?—Yes. 


11137. Would they all have been at the targets and fired 
with ball cartridges 1—They will now with us, because we 
have just started a screened (safety) range, but previously 
they would not have been. 


_ 11138. But the school training would have been suffi- 
cient, at all events, to teach a boy all the work of a private, 
and to have taught him some musketry ?—That depends 
upon your standard as to the work of a private. 

11139. I mean simply drill ?—Yes, he will know some- 
thing about it. 

11140, What proportion of the corps goes to the camp t 
—With us a very large proportion. Once, in the war year, 
we took 180 boys, and we have been above 100 for many 


years, but then we are the school that goes in greater num- 
bers than any other. 


11141. In their camp do the boys learn anything of the 
art of taking careof themselves, doing things for themselves, 
and so forth ?—They have everything to do; they have 
no servants at all. The only fatigues they do not do are 
the fatigues which are not suitable—I mean fatigues with 
regard to latrines and cooking. They do not peel potatoes 
but they do everything else. And that is the great value 
of it for any officer, whether he is going to be in the Army 
or the Auxiliary Forces—that he knows what the life is 
from the point of view of the private. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH DAY. 


Wednesday, 18th November, 1903. 


PRESENT. 


His Grace The Duke or NorFo x, K.G. (in the Chair). 


His Grace The Duk or RicHMonD AnD Gorpoy, C.B. 
The Right Hon. The Eart or Dzrsy K.G., G.C.B. 
Lieut.-General The Lorp GRENFELL, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
The Right Hon. Sir Rate Henry Knox, K.C.B. 
Colonel O’CaLLaGHAN-WESTROPP. 


Lieut.-Colonel E, H. Ltewettyn, M.P, 
Colonel E. SatrerTHwaltE, V.D. 
Colonel J. A. Datmanoy, V.D. 
Spenser WILKINSON, Esq. 


H. W. W. McAnatty, Esq. (Secretary). 


Captain M. F. Latuy, called; and Examined. 


11142. (Chairman.) *You belong to the Oxford Uni- 
versity Volunteer battalion ?—Yes. 


11143. What is your general feeling with regard to the 
efficiency of the battalion? Do you find that the new 
Regulations press upon you ?—Not I think as hardly as 
they would upon an ordinary Volunteer corps. You see 
we can get the majority of our men into camp at the end 
of our summer term. I think myself that we should do 
better if we were allowed to go into camp drawing the 
Government grant for a fortnight instead of only for 
eight days; we should not get all our men for the fort- 
night, but we should get enough to make it worth while. 


11144, You feel then that with a view to efficiency the 
present training is hardly adequate ?—Well, it is rather 
the present grant that we get, because you see we could 
keep on for a fortnight if we liked, but the expense of it 
would be thrown on to the corps. 


11145. With a view to efficiency, you would wish to 
have the longer training if you had the means to enable 
you to do it financially ?—Yes, because I feel that for our 
efficiency we must depend mainly onthe camp. I do not 
think it would be wise to try to throw more work into the 
term because nearly all the men have many other attrac- 
tions in term time, but when we get them into camp they 
throw themselves heart and soul into the work, and do 
excellent work. I therefore think that if we could get even 
only half of them, or one third, to remain for a fortnight 
instead of a week, we should be doing very much better 
work than even we are doing now. 


11146. Have you given much thought to the question 
of how much increased work would be desirable with a 
view to making the battalion really efficient in case of its 
being called out to assist to repel invasion 1—I think, if 
we could get them into training for a fortnight a year, 
that would give them a sufficient knowledge of the ele- 
ments of drill to make them thoroughly smart soldiers 
after being under canvas for a month if they were called 
out in case of emergency. 

11147. You mean that if they had a fortnight every 
year, and were called out for a war with a month’s notice, 
which might be utilised for proper training, they would 
then be thoroughly efficient ?—I think they would give a 
very good account of themselves indeed. 


11148. You are aware that the troops they would have 
to meet would not have had such a limited amount of 
training ?—I am aware of that. 


11149. That being the fact, do you feel confident ?— 
Yes, they pick up drill exceedingly quickly. 

11150. They have to learn something besides the 
technicalities of drill; they have the whole spirit of dis- 
cipline to learn ?—The spirit of discipline in my own ex- 
perience comes to them very much more quickly than it 
does to the average Volunteer; you see I had a certain 
number of University men, undergraduates, in my com- 
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dition of discipline quicker than other Volunteers, did 
you ?—Certainly. 

11152. Would you say from what cause that arose ?—I 
consider that the University Volunteers adapted them- 
selves more readily to the discipline owing to their 
Public School training. 

11153. And did you feel that the general result inspired 
in your mind very great confidence with regard to the 
Volunteer service altogether ?—Great confidence—yes. 


11154. The point in my mind is that if an invasion 
takes place, we would be opposed by very highly trained 
troops most efficiently led, and that being the case the 
problem in all our minds is, to what extent is the British 
Volunteer sufficiently trained in order to face such an 
emergency as that; and when you tell us, “Give us a 
fortnight a year, and then if necessary one month more be- 
fore fighting commences,” of course one does feel that 
it is perhaps ratner sanguine to think that that is 
sufficient ?—Yes. Of course when I speak of a fort- 
night a year it is always assuming that all the drudgery of 
recruit drills and so on has been done before that fort- 
night, but that fortnight would be utilised for learning the 
ordinary field training, because that fortnight, I think, 
would break the back of it, and then if you put them 
under canvas for a month, working them hard, I am quite 
certain they would learn a great deal. 


11155. Have you in your mind that they would be 
brigaded with a large force during that time ?—That, I 
think, would be useful certainly ; it would be the most 
useful way. 

11156. Because cohesion in working with great numbers 
and a certain amount of elasticity are very important 
considerations in the present character of fighting, are they 
not ?—Yes. 

11157. With regard to your officers, how do you get on? 
Have you a good supply ?—We have a difficulty some- 
times in getting undergraduate officers, because you see 
the majority can only come as a rule two years; of course 
that means that they cannot get the equipment grant 
which is allowed by the Government in case they serve 
three years, so there is a difficulty in that way. It is some- 
times rather hard to get the sort of men we would want, 
but of late, certainly since the war, we have been very 
fortunate in our undergraduate officers. Still sometimes 
for that reason we do lose men we would like to have. 


11158. And whom you cannot very well replace with 
equally competent men ?—Sometimes not. 

11159. So that you would not regard the officer ques- 
tion as altogether satisfactory ?—Not quite. 

11160. You get the full number, I suppose 1—No, 
we are sometimes short. 
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11161. I thought you meant you could get other men, 


M. F. Lathy. but not equally competent ?—No, we cannot always 
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get graduates. Of course, we like to have graduates for 
the captains, but we prefer to have undergraduates as 
subalterns, because they can work among the other under- 
graduates very much better than the senior men can. 
May I make one statement to your Grace before I go 
further? I have had no experience of public school corps, 
and as that was one of the things that was mentioned 
I took the liberty of consulting two of my brother officers 
who have been officers in our own corps for some 
years, and who have had considerable experience of work 
in public school corps. 


11162, (Earl of Derby.) Supposing, for argument sake, 
that the principle of universal service had to be con- 
sidered, at what age do you think young men of the class 
with whom you have to deal would best be able to spare 
the time for, say, a certain amount of consecutive training, 
not less than six months and perhaps a year ?—I should 
say from twenty-one to twenty-three. 


11163. Why at that age ?—The men with whom I 
have to do, university men, mostly come up at eighteen, 
and it would be hard, I think, for any of them to find time 
to get in six months’ continuous training—as long as six 
months—before their university course was over. I 
think the most convenient time for the men, then, would 
be to take it between their university course and, say, the 
time they go on to the Bar, or to take Orders, or to medi- 
cine, whatever profession they are to take up. 


11164. If it were thought of advantage, in the country 
generally, to take an earlier age, would that be equally 
convenient ? Do you think they would come up better 
or worse from their schools or their preliminary 
education if they had a certain amount of military train- 
ing ?—Personally, I think they would derive more benefit 
from it, say between twenty-one and twenty-three, than 
they would before they were eighteen. 


11165. That is speaking of that particular class’ of 
man ?—Yes. 


11166. Do you think they would be able to find the 
time between their university course and their employ- 
ment in life afterwards ?—Well, you see my point was 
this: that at the end of their university course, their four 
years, they take, say, their honours schools (the majority 
of them are reading for honours), and then they might 
be able to make an interval between that and their actual 
start in their profession. It seems to me it might be 
awkward for them if they were called upon to serve their 
six months or their year just as they were starting in 
their profession, but if they knew they had to take it before 
I think they would make that allowance. It would come 
in in the same way that they allow for a three or four 
years’ university course, and I think they would make an 
extra allowance of six months and bring it in at the end 
of their course as soon as their examination was over. 
I think that would be the best time for another reason, 
because they have been doing three or four years fairly 
hard mental work, and I think that would be the best 
time really to take them out and give them their training. 
You see, it would be a complete change. 


11167. You do not think that would apply with even 
more force to the period between, say, public school and 
the university course ?—Well, I am still inclined to think 
that they would take things more seriously, and get more 
benefit from it, after they had done their university 
course than they would before. I think they would make 
better soldiers at the end of the time. 


11168. They would have to take things seriously, I 
presume, in any case, but you think they would get more 
benetit at the period you name ?—Yes, I think they would. 


11169. (Colonel O'Callaghan-Westropp.) Can you sug- 
gest to us any means by which members of the University 
Volunteer Corps could be induced to register their names 
to become officers of Volunteers or officers of Militia in 
the future ?—Well, I have been thinking that point over, 
and J am afraid I have only one suggestion which might 
perhaps produce a few officers, although I am afraid not 
very many, and that is, if the headquarters of the Uni- 
versity Ritle Corps, both of Oxford and Cambridge, could 
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be brought in to touch with the commanding officers of 
other Volunteer corps, or officers commanding Militia 
battalions, to let us know when they want officers ; be- 
cause, you see, we send out a certain number of men, 
a certain number become solicitors, a certain number 
teach in schools, and my experience is that a man, if every- 
thing else is equal, would rather go to a school or toa 
town for his work where he can get his own particular 
hobby carried out, if I may describe it so. For instance, 
if a man is keen on football, if he has the choice of three 
or four posts which are fairly equal, he would have a look 
around and see in which particular post, or in which 
particular town, he would be most likely to get his own 
particular form of sport. I think it might be the same 
with Volunteering—that they might make a difference. 
A man would be willing, if he had the choice of three or 
four appointments, to take the one where he had the chance 
of continuing his Volunteering. 


11170. Do you think it would be a help, say, when men 
were leaving the university, if a register were opened in 
the office of the Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces, 
and you could notify just the names and addresses of the 
men who were leaving ; and, on the other hand, colonels 
of Volunteers could communicate and find out when a 
man was coming to their district who had served in the 
University Corps. Do you think that would be a help? 
—I think it would be a help. I think it would be well, 
too, perhaps if we could have notification at the univer- 
sity before a man leaves. 


11171. That there was a vacancy in a particular dis- 
trict 3—Yes. 


11172. Has it occurred to you that it might be possible 
without even compulsory service at some time, whether 
immediately before or immediately after leaving the 
university, to start a short course, say, for the sake of 
argument, a three months’ course at a sort of Military 
College, something like one of the terms at Sandhurst 
at present, and that gentlemen who proposed entering 
Volunteer corps might be appointed provisional or pro- 
bationary second lieutenants and go there? Assuming 
they were willing to enter Volunteer corps, they could 
go there with the pay of their rank during the term ?— 
I understand that this is to be for those merely who want 
of their own wish to go into Volunteer corps afterwards ? 


11173. Certainly. I should like to divide it into two 
heads ; first of all do you think they would be willing, and 
secondly that in either of those circumstances they could 
spare the three months ?—In the case of a great many men 
Tam quite certain they would be willing if they wished to 
go into corps afterwards, and in some cases I think they 
would be able to spare the time. 


11174, You think an appreciable number could spare 
the time ?—Yes, I think if they knew that course was open 
to them they would make their arrangements in such o 
way as to make it fit in. 


11175, It would still more, [ take it, remove difficulties 
if that course took the place of the present p. s. course, the 
month’s course, which one sometimes hears creates 
deal of difficulty afterwards when men are in a prof 
—Yes, I think it might very well take the place of that. 


11176. Presumably a three months’ course would be 
somewhat better than a one month's course ?—True, and 1 
think that in a good many cases the men would rather 
take the three months’ course after their schools were over 
than take a month while their University work is still on 
I think { might say that for a good many of them. 


11177. And presumably, such a course as that taken at 
that time of life would be very valuable to them and make 
them useful officers from the moment they joined ’—Cor- 
tainly, especially if they had had two or three years’ train- 
ing in the public school and university corps beforehand, 


I think it would be an exceedingly valuable training for 
them. 


11178. And then of course that would do away with the 
necessity for the full month’s p. s. course and you could 
give them a re-drill course of ten days or a fortnight 
periodically afterwards ?—Yes. 


11179. Do you think that would make really good 
otiicers ?—I think it would—very good officers. 
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11180, (Colone! Satterthwaite.) It seems to me that the 
real value of the university as of the public school corps, 
to the Militia and Volunteer services a3 a whole, must be, 
not so much in their value as units to take their place 
in the field army, but as recruiting grounds for officers for 
the other branches. Have you any statistics of any sort as 
to the number of your privates who take commissions after- 
wards, apart from those who do so as a means of entering 
the Line ?—I am sorry to say I cannot give you these 
statistics with regard to the privates because the only way 
I think one could possibly find it out would be to consult 
the Army List in conjunction with a book which we have, 
which gives all the men who go out, but I have not had the 
time to do that. It would simply mean going through the 
two lists together and one could then find out ; the only 
record we have is of the officers who have been transferred. 

11181. Do you think it is any appreciable proportion ? 
—Only a small proportion, but still I do know that some 
have gone into other corps afterwards who simply learnt 
the spirit of volunteering at Oxford and would never have 
joined the Volunteers at all if it had not been for coming to 
the university and finding it was the tradition of their 
college, have joined there, and they keep it going after- 
wards. 

11182. I see it noted here in the remarks of one of your 
colleagues, who has experience of public school corps, that 
a boy who has served at all seriously at school feels he has 
done his duty, and therefore is in many cases rather less 
likely to carry on as an officer, or to apply for the position 
of an officer, than he would be if he had not been in a school 
corps; do you agree with that as far as the university is 
concerned ?—No, not altogether, because I know in my 
own company I have had a good many up from public 
schools who had served in the school corps before. It 
depends very largely on the tradition of the college to which 
they go; if they come up from the public school having 
served in the corps there, and it is the tradition of the 
college they will still keep on their volunteering there, in 
fact I have known many cases in which the sergeants and 
officers in their school corps have joined as privates in the 
university corps. 

11183, They would not be good enough to give stripes 
to at once would they ?—Well it is a little difficult, owing 
to the fact that they are first year men and it is a little hard 
to put them over the heads of the second and third year 
men, it might cause friction and unpleasantness. 

11184. Is there a regular adjutant appointed to your 
corps ?—Yes. 

11185. He has no duties with regard to the recruiting 
for the Auxiliary forces in any way ?—No. 

11186. There have been suggestions as to alterations 
in the organisation of the public school corps, in the 
direction of having provisional battalions permanently 
organised of public school corps in place of the present 
connection of Public School Volunteers with their own dis- 
tricts ; have you any views on that point or has it not come 
before you ?—Yes, I think it would be quite sound, but I 
think the staff would want very careful selection. 

11187. I quite agree ; you would have to have men on the 
staff who were drawn from one of the schools, an adjutant 
who has been educated at one of the schools ?—Yes, who 
is thoroughly used to public school corps and knows what 
can be reasonably expected of them. 

11188. I have not had time to go through all the points 
in these memoranda you have put in, but do you agree 
with this which I find stated in one of them: ‘ No ordinary 
member of the school or university corps is led to under- 
stand that he is expected to become a Volunteer officer in 
the future ¢””—Certainly in the university corps it is never 
brought before them that that is expected of them; it 
has not been held out to them yet that it is a training 
ground, 

11189. What is your opinion about it as a training 
ground ’—I think it should be an excellent one. 

11190. And you think it ought to be more in the nature 
of a training ground for future officers than as a unit to 
take its part with the others ?—Yes, I do. 

11191. Where do you do your training ?—Aldershot as 
a rule. 

11192. What about your range accommodation ?—At 
present it is very bad. For the last year we have had no 
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all our firing away at Bicester and Reading. Things have 
been very bad with us this year. 

11193. You could not do a much longer musketry 
course at present than you do?—No. A safety range 
has just been put up for us which we shall be able to use, I 
hope, at the beginning of next month, but it is only up to 
200 yards, so that we have got a modification of the course 
sanctioned for us. 

11194, Is it a modification of the new course ?—Yes. 

11195. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) I think you went out 
to the South African War ?—Yes. 

11196. Were you in the Oxford corps before that ?— 
Yes, I have been in the university corps since 1886. 

11197. As regards making the university corps a train- 
ing ground for officers, you only have your men three years 
there ?—Four as a rule. 

11198. I suppose they come to you about nineteen ?— 
Eighteen or nineteen. 

11199. What do you think you can teach them there 
to make good officers of them ?—I think what we can do 
is to give them a sufficient taste for volunteering in a good 
many instances to make them wish to keep it on after 
they leave the university, and that is so in the case of men 
who would not have joined the Volunteers otherwise ; 
that has been my experience in some cases. 

11200. That is really the value that a university corps 
may be, is it not ?—I think so. 

11201. Your men whom you have got for four years 
are men who are reading for honours ?—Yes. 

11202. And they are not going to interfere with that 
by much working at military subjects ?—Of course they 
give as much time as they can; they cannot give very 
much, necessarily. 

11203. The fact that a man is reading for honours means 
that he is working all his time at his own subjects ?—In the 
average I do not think the honours man works more than 
six or eight hours a day. 

11204. Do you think after he has done that he has much 
time for reading tactical books ?—If he is keen, yes. 

11205. Are you a college tutor ?—No, I am a private 
coach, 

11206. Do your.pupils read for honours ?—No, for a 
pass. 

11207. A pass man has plenty of time to work at any- 
thing if he wants ?—Yes. 

11208. Do you find they want to learn anything very 
much ?—I have found some very keen indeed. 


11209. On soldiering ?—Yes. 

11210. I meant rather generally ; is the ordinary pass 
man very keen to learn anytbing ?—He is not particularly 
keen, you may say, on his schools, but the pass men, if not 
keen on their schools, are often keen on something, which 
may be sport. 

11211. On something else ?—Yes, it may be soldiering 
and it may be sport. 

11212. These people have gone to the university not in 
order to study, but in order to do something else ?—No, 
not in all cases by any means ; some go up there with the 
intention of taking a pass degree, and with a good many 
of them it is really hard work ; some men would have just 
as great a difficulty in getting their pass degree, greater 
difficulty, in fact, than others who take honours. 

11213. And you think they have all got time for some 
serious military study as well ?—Certainly those men who 
are keen on it give all their spare time; at least, that has 
been my experience. 

11214, You went in for tactics and that sort of thing 
before you went to South Africa ?—Yes. 

11215. And some of you at Oxford are rather keen on 


that ?—Yes. 

11216. Then you went to the war and you had a com- 
pany there ?—Yes. 

11217. To what part of your training as a Volunteer 
officer that you had before you went to the war do you 
after your experience of the war attach the most import- 
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ance !—I think I may say that what was of most value 
to me was the way in which ever since I have been at 
Oxford I have knocked about amongst younger men, 
amongst men generally; that is what I found of most 
service to me in the management of the men—I mean the 
discipline there. 

11218. The practice and lessons and experience you had 
had in dealing with a number of men ?—Yes, which I got 
almost entirely through my work in the Rifle Corps. 

11219. That is what you consider as the basis of a good 
officer ?—Certainly. 

11220. That is more important than minute knowledge 
of the drilling, do you think ?—The drill must come as 
well. I had studied the drill as well and spent a great deal 
of time over it, but if a man has not the knack of managing 
men, if he has not moved about amongst men a lot, and 
acquired something of the knowledge how to manage them, 
I do not think he will ever be a successful officer—not of 
Volunteers anyway. I am speaking, of course, as an officer 
of Volunteers now. 

11221. You find that in order to do that it is desirable 
that you should master your drill ?—Certainly. 


11222. What about such other studies as tactica and 
military topography ?—I consider the tactics especially 
absolutely essential. 

11223, You did find that was useful ?—Very. 


11224. Do you think that a man might know his drill 
and might be able to drill men and might have studied 
tactics, and yet might fail as an officer from want of power 
to command ?—Yes, I do. 


11225. Then I gather, you think, the vital thing for an 
officer is exactly that power to command, assuming that 
he has been properly taught his drill and tactics 1—Yes. 


11226. In your corps your men are going to be privates ; 
how are you going to teach them the power to command 
as privates ?—Men, byknockingabout in a University, must 
rub shoulders with other men and know how to treat men; 
they need not necessarily be in a position of commander 
there. I have known cases of men as privates who would 
lead the other privates quite as well as a non-com- 
missioned officer would. 


11227. Do you not think that that power of dealing with 
men is likely to be learnt by the right sort of man in the 
course of his life at the public school and in the univer- 
sity, quite apart from whether he has been to a few drills 
in the University Rifle Corps ?—I believe the particular 
quality of which I speak, just now, can be learned in the 
other branches of university life most certainly, but in the 
Volunteers he learns his drill and tactics as well. 

11228. How much time does he give to it in his four 
years ?—That of course depends upon the keenness of the 
man. If @ man joins, who is not particularly keen, he will 
do, perhaps, the bare minimum which is required from him, 
but if he is keen he will give just as much time to his 
volunteering as another man will give to his other sports. 


11229. Do you not think it is much better for him to 
row in his college boat than to go to drill in one of the 
college gardens ?—There are many men who can do both. 


11230. When do you parade—in the afternoons ?—The 
principal parts of the company training are done before 
breakfast in the summer time. 

11231. Where ?—In the different college gardens, and 
of course we have our tactical exercises in the country 
round Oxford principally. 

11232. At Morrells ?—We do go there. 


11233. Taking the subjects of study, apart from the 
practice of drill and the habit of commanding men, tactics, 
military topography, and, let us say, a certain amount of 
military history, I should like to know from you, from 
your experience as a coach and of the schools, whether 
there is anything in those subjects which present serious 
difficulty to a student who wants to get to know them ?— 


To some students I think they present very serious diffi- 
culty. 


11234. For instance, let us compare an examination in 
tactics and military topography with pass mods, it would 
not compare for a minute, would it ?—No, I do not think 


you could. I think the subjects are so totally dissimilar 
that you can hardly compare them. 
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11235. If you had to coach a man for tactics and 
topography you would not expect to need to give him a 
quarter of the time that you had given him to coach him 
for pass mods ?—No, I should not. 


11236. It is quite a simple thing, is it not ?—Compara- 
tively, yes. 

11237. And to anybody who is having a university 
training at all the military subjects taken together are 
very simple and very easy ?—Yes, I think they would be. 

11238. You would not expect an Honours man to take 
two bites at getting up tactics and topography ?—No, I do 
not think I should. 

11239. It would be child’s play to him 2—Yea, I cer- 
tainly think it ought to be. 


11240. As regards the intellectual attainments required 
from an officer they are not large unless he is going to be 
a General or Field Marshal, or something of that sort— 
unless he has to go, I mean, into the large problems of war, 
which do not concern the company officer ?—No, but I 
do not think you can quite compare them, because the in- 
tellectual requirements of the average man are wanted in 
the examination room ; the intellectual requirements of 
the officer are not so much what he could do in the exami- 
nation room as what he could do when he gets outside. 


11241. I do not call those intellectual requirements ; 
I call those requirements of character; I want to get it 
clear that the things an officer has got to get into his 
head are very little 1—Certainly. 
11242, They are not difficult ?—No, they are not diffi- 
cult. 
11243. Only—now we come to the other point—those 


simple things he has got to know, he has got to know per- 
fectly well ?—Yes. 


11244. In order to be a good officer he must not be just 
in a position that he can answer a paper of questions and 
do five questions out of eight, but he has got to know 
the whole thing backwards and forwards in the sense of 
having thought it out, so that he can instinctively apply 
what he has learned ; that is a necessity ?—Yes. 


11245. And therefore it is a different way of learning 
from what is required from the schools ?—Quite different. 


11246. It is to be learned rather by application than 
by studying a text-book ?—Certainly. 

11247. Take the case of teaching your men Tactics, 
taking your Honours man who has passed his simple ex- 
amination, you would not say that that made him a good 
officer; but before you would be satisfied with him as an 
officer you would like to take him on to a bit of ground 


with some men and give him a situation and put puzzles 
to him what he ought to do ?—-Yes. 


11248. Would you go on doing that and letting him 
make mistakes until you found you could not easily 
puzzle him and that he kept his head and did the right 
thing ?—Yes. 


11249, That is the thing you want to get right as re- 
gards the mental food ?—Yes. 


Li And then you want the power of handling men ? 
—es. 
11251. Would you include in that the power of so be- 


having himeelf in front of his men as to inspire them with 
contidence ?—Certainly. 


11252. And a certain natural tact that enables you to 
get those men’s confidence ?—Yes. 


11253. Do you not think that a part of getting that for 
a man of university rank who has had his public school 
training and mixed with other men is in the habit of deal- 
ing with his men with responsibility ?—Yes. 

11254. Take that man from the university, make him 
an officer, and make him responsible for 100 men, do you 
not think he will very soon pick that up, in three or four 
years say ?—~Yes, I certainly think he could in that time. 


11255. If you took two men at the beginning of their 
university careers and you are hoping that afterwards 
they will become officers—put away all your Volunteer 
prejudices for the minute—what we call your Volunteer 
patriotism, and all that—but as a practical man you have 
got this young fellow and you hope afterwards he will be 
an officer, and supposing you have to choose between two 
things—one that while he is at Oxford he should become 
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a really serious student and make his mark intellectually 
as well as in all the athletics and those things but should 
not have any military instruction there, but should be- 
come a first class man, so that when he goes down he will 
get up the military things easily, or would you rather that 
he took time from his other work to do a certain amount 
of volunteering at Oxford? Do you think, in the long 
run, that the second man would be any better than the 
first ?—No, I think the other man would pick it up quite 
as well as he would after a time, but I do not see that his 
military training at Oxford would interfere with his 
studies in any way. : 

11256. It would not do him much harm ?—I do not 
think it would. 

11257. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) When men first come up 
to Oxford do you take any steps to find out whether they 
have been in a cadet corps at their school ?—Yes, you see 
the recruiting is worked by the colleges, and as a rule the 
detachment leader in each college will find out those men 
who have been prominent in their school corps before, 
and in fact in some cases I know they will try to get hold 
of a man, say who comes up from a particular school, and 
set him to work amongst those who come up from 
the school with him and get him to influence them in that 
way. : 

11258. Have you any statistics as to how many mem- 
bers of school corps come up to Oxford and join the Vol- 
anteers ?—I could not give you these statistics, but we 
have a great number who do join coming up from the 
public schools. 

11259. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) What proportion of 
men at the university join the volunteer corps ?—Just at 
at the present time it is about one fifth ; you see we are 
suffering a little from the reaction after the war. 

11260. One in every five ?—In the war we had between 
700 and 800, and now it is down to about 500. 

11261. What is the mode of selection of officers —The 
recommendation is left to the captains of companies. 

11262, Who are the captains of companies ?—<As a rule 
they are some senior officer—as a rule some don in the 
college who has a group of three or four colleges to form his 
company, and he works in connection with the men of the 
different colleges—for instance, if he wanted a subaltern in 
a college to which he did not himeelf belong, before the old 
subaltern from that college went down he would consult 
him as to who would be the best man to take his place. 

y. 11263. Do all your officers join as second lieutenants ?— 
es, 

11264. What is the proportion of officers who are under- 
graduates ?—As a rule they are about two to one or rather 
more of the graduates ; we have six companies, and the 
second in command and the captains of companies are the 
graduates ; we have one or two, graduate subalterns, but 
they are the exception rather than the rule. 

11265. How many dons are officers 7—At the present 
time six. 

11266. Out of how many ?—Our present number of 
officers is about eighteen, and that is about the usual pro- 
portion, one-third—one graduate officer and two under- 
graduate officers per company. 

11267. How long do they remain in the corps as a rule ? 
—The undergraduate officers ? 

11268. The men first of all ?—Three or four years. 

11269. During the whole time they are up ?—Yes, we 
have men up who are reading for medicine, and they will 
pies for five or even six, but the usual thing is three or 

four. 

11270. (Sir Ralpl. Knox.) Do the officers of your corps 
go to the schools of instruction ?—Yes. 

11271. Invariably ?—The graduates invariably, sooner 
or later ; sometimes there has been delay, but sooner or 
later they all do; in the case of the undergraduates they 
do not all go. 

11272. What proportion go ?—I should say 75 per cent: 
7 11273. Did you go to the school as an undergraduate ?— 

es. 

11274. Have you been since ?—Since then I have been 
through a course of instruction in signalling, and I have 
been through a course of instruction at Hythe, but I have 
Rot been to an ordinary school of instruction since then. 
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11275. The Volunteer corps now at Oxford is ina very Captain 
much better condition—more numerous than it was some Mf. F. Lathy. 


eight or ten years ago ?—Very much better. 


11276. And since the war the notion of the necessity for 
the existence of a Volunteer corps has rather grown ?— Oh 
yes, certainly. 

11277. Your men look on the thing as 8 much more 
serions necessity than they did in former days ?—Yes, they 

o. 

11278. It was looked upon more or less as one of the 
recreations of the university, and men took to it who were 
either fond of rifle shooting or liked something in the way 
of drill because they could not play cricket, or they could 
not boat, or play football, probably ; that was the class of 
men who were in the corps in former times ?—Yes, but we 
had a good many athletic men as well—men who were 
playing in their college football teams or rowing in their 
college boats ; of course, we have more men of that type 
now than we had. 

11279. And the view generally is that the country looks 
more seriously upon the Volunteers, especially after the 
good service they did abroad, and they also feel that the 
force is wanted much more than was the impression in 
people's minds a few years ago ?—Yes, I think that is the 
general impression. 

11280. And for that reason your corps is now 500, where- 
as it was 150 not so very long ago ?—That is so. 


11281. But you have said that the men who join do not 
have in their minds any idea of qualifying to any large 
extent to be officers of corps when they leave ?—They may 
have it in their minds—it has never been held out to them 
in any way. 

11282. Do you think it would be a good thing to do so ? 
—I think it would, for this reason especially—it is a reason 
I do not think I have stated before—that I think a man 
who has had a certain amount of training in the ranks as a 
private, say three or four years at a public school and 
three or four at the university, and gone through the 
ranks of corporal and sergeant, ought to make a more valu- 
able officer than a man who starts as an officer straight 
away. 

11283. Do you think, supposing the Government of the 
country declared that the service of the Volunteers was 
now looked upon as a much more serious matter than it has 
been in times past, and that a call to arms was really made 
by the Government—because, as you know, the Volun- 
teers, up to the present time, have called themselves to 
arms—they have insisted upon serving the country rather 
than the country insisting upon their services—but sup- 
posing the other view were taken as the opinion of experts 
who know the condition of things, do you not think they 
would lead toa larger number of men in the Universities 
coming up as volunteers ?—Yes, I think it would. 


11284. What amount of training had you had apart 
from your school training, your month, before you took a 
company out to South Africa ?—Apart from the ordinary 
drills—when I first joined they were mostly ceremonial 
parades—but apart from these and the tactical exercises, 
I had been in eleven camps. 

11285. For what period ?—A week; we used to have 
one week’s training in each year ; I have done nine camps 
in the summer and two at Easter at Aldershot, and some- 
times a certain amount of training at Easter manceuvres. 


11286. Did you find that those camps assisted you very 
much in learning your business ?— Yes. 


11287. Do you think you could have learnt the business 
without them ?—Certainly not ; if it had not been for the 
camps I should have felt utterly lost, I am certain, when I 
got out. 

11288. And you think a fortnight’s camp would have 
made you better than you were ?—Certainly, and I think 
a fortnight’s camp is especially better for the training for 
such men for this reason: at the end of a week they have 
thoroughly shaken down and got into the swing of their 
work, and they are doing thoroughly good work, but it 
takes aday or two to shake down. If they could go on for 
the other week, I feel certain that the first week makes an 
excellent ground work for the second, and the work in the 
second would be really very much better than the work in 


the first. 
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Captain 11289. Would that apply to a third week ?—Certainly 


M. 


it would, but I am afraid that you would get but few people 
to stop for a third week—only the keen ones. 


11290. Do you think the sensible men feel at the end 
of the fortnight that they have really mastered something ? 
—Oh, yes, I feel certain they do. 


11291, And they think they have learnt their lesson ?— 
I think they learn enough to make them feel that they have 
something more to learn. 


11292. Do you find that the man who comes out for his 
second year’s camp—or it may be a third year’s camp— 
shows the work of the previous camps ?—Certainly. 


11293. And falls into it much more readily ?1—Yes. 


11294. It is your recruit that keeps him back during 
those first few days ?—Yes. 


11295. And if you could have the same body who had 
completed their week’s training, or fortnight’s training, the 
year before to start with, they would be a much more effi- 
cient body ?—Yes, I think they would. 


11296. But the recruits, the inexperienced men, being 
blended with the others keeps the others back always for a 
time ?—Yes, having a certain nucleus of trained men, I 
think they tumble into shape very much quicker than they 
would do otherwise. 


11297. But if you had not them, the more efficient men 
would develop into a higher standard ?—Certainly. 


11298. What was the size of the company you took out 
to South Africa ?—116 of all ranks. 


11299. What regiment were you attached to ?—The 
Forty-third—the Oxfordshire Light Infantry. 


11300. Had you much active service ?—We had only 
a few skirmishes ; we were in no large actions. 


11301. Were your men subjected to hardships ?—Well, 
we were trekking altogether for fifteen weeks—nine weeks 
with General Charles Knox and other six weeks with 
Colonel Williams, and especially during the latter trek there 
was a great deal of hardship. 


11302. Did the men behave well ?—Excellently. 


11303. Was there any want of discipline shown ?— 
Absolutely none ; we had no trouble whatever. 


11304. Your company was a mixed company, some 


undergraduates and some of the Bucks Volunteers, and 
some of the 2nd Oxfordshire’s ?—Yes. 


11305. 


11306. They had never been at work before together in 
any way ?—No, the only training they did before was in the 
six weeks we were at the dep6t ; our company was at the 
depot for six wecks. 


11307. What work did you do there ?—The field train- 


ing and musketry and outpost work, and things of that 
sort. 


So that you had a mixed company ?—Yes. 


11308. Did you go up on landing in South Africa at once 
to join the regiment ?—No, they kept us for a month at 
Bethulie Bridge. 

11309. What did you do there ?—There we were 
almost entirely employed in outpost work and entrenching. 


11310. Did the men do it well ?—Very well. 


11311. Was the whole regiment there ?—No, the 
regiment was not there; we could not get up to them ; 
they were at Bloemfontein at the time, and we did not join 
them until we had been out there a month. 


11312. What force was at Bethulie Bridge ?—At the 
time we first got there, there were three Militia battalions 
and three Volunteer companies, 


11313. Were you all doing the same sort of work ?— 
We were scattered about over rather a wide area, but we 
were attached originally to the 3rd Durhams, and we 
took our orders from the officer commanding the 3rd 
Durhams., and shared the outpost work on that section of 
the defences which he was commanding. 


11314. Your men you consider with the training they 
had when they went out, the six wecks at the depot, and so 
on, were up to the mark when they had had their month at 
the base, and they went to the front fairly efficient soldiers ? 
—Yes, I think so certainly. 


11315. Do you think they would have given a good 
account of themselves if they had been led into action ?— 
I believe they would ; the only times we came under fire 
they behaved excellently. 


11316. What force were you attached to then—the 
43rd ?—Yes. 


11317. The old Oxfordshire regiment ?—Yes. 


11318. What part of the country was it in ?—We were 
first of all at Bloemfontein, and than we went on to Kroon- 
stadt, and then we were trekking for nine weeks in the 
Orange River Colony; we were then on detachment 
between Heilbron and Wolverhoek, and we then went back 
to headquarters at Heilbron for a couple of months, and 


then we were on trek for six weeks, and then we were sent 
home. 


11319. And you were in command of the company all 
that time ?—Yes. 


11320. And you think, when the company began its 
work, it was fairly efficient fighting body, and it went 
through the whole work satisfactorily ?—It went through 
very satisfactorily, indeed. 


11321. Could you compare it at all with the troops 
with which they were associated ? Did they come up to the 
level of the troops, or show much deficiency ?—Of course, 
after we had been with the other troops for a few weeks we 
learned from them, but in all the work we had to do I could 
not see any difference in the way in which we did it and the 
way in which they did it. Of course, I speak with Volunteer 
prejudices. 

11322. But you did not notice any particular deficiency 
on the part of your Volunteer company, which was a mixed 
company ; the men were all fairly up to the mark and they 
did their work satisfactorily and as well as they could ?— 
Yes, they certainly did. 


11323. (Lord Grenfell.) There were not any graduates 
in the company ?—Yes, I think sixteen undergraduates or 
junior graduates—one or two men had taken their degrees. 


11324. Were they on the same lines as the others ?— 
Exactly. 


11325. As privates ?—I had one sergeant, and one 


corporal, and one lance-corporal, and the rest were pri- 
vates, 


11326. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Were they 
kept in a section by themselves ?—No, they formed a 
section with a detachment from Slough. 


11327. (Lord Grenfell.) With the Bucks ?—Yes. 


11328. Is it your experience with undergraduates who 
have served in theVolunteers at college that after they leave 
college they go as officers to other battalions ?—In a good 
many cases they have done : of course I can only give now 


the definite number of officers who have been actually 
transferred. 


11329. Do you think, in that way, it is useful for pro- 
viding professional officers ?—Yes, it certainly provides 
some officers who would not otherwise be provided. 


11330. And who know their work to a certain extent 
when they begin ?—Yes. 


11331. (Chairman.) Are there any other points you 
would like to put before us ?—There is only one point I 
should like to bring out ; I do not know whether I should 
be in order in bringing it up here, and if not, I hope you wiil 
stop me. It is this—that I was speaking just now of the 
difficulty we had amongst some of our undergraduate 
officers on the ground of expense because, of course. at 
present the equipment grant is given only to those who are 
efficient, who can make themselves efficient aa officers for 
three years. Well, it may happen that sometimes you can 
make a man, who has been an officer in his public schoob 
corps an officer at the end of his first year—at the begin- 
ning of his second year that is to say—but it is rather ex- 
ceptional ; you cannot very well do it unless the man is 
prominent in his college in some other way, in the athletic 
line, say if he is running for his “‘ blue.” In the ordinary 
way it is not advisable, I think. I know the opinion of 
one of my brother officers, whose statement I have 
handed in, differs from me there—it is not advisable, 
as a rule to give him his commission until the 


Sore 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE, 


beginning of his third year, when he begins to 
take a prominent part in his college life. If anything 
could be done in the way of letting us have an equip- 
ment grant for two years’ service it would be a great 
help, and I think it would be useful in this way—because 
we depend entirely upon our undergraduate officers to 
recruit in the colleges, and I think if we got thoroughly 
efficient officers of that kind they could do a great deal 
of good in getting men to join the corps and in getting 
them to take the training which they otherwise would not 
have had. 

11332. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) You would ask for a 
modification of that regulation for the University corps ?— 
Yes; that is the one point I should like to bring forward ; 
I do not think I have anything more to say. 

11333, (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Are you @ member, 
or have you been a member of the Oxford Kriegspiel Club ? 
—Yes, I have been a member for many years. 

11334. Do you think that is useful ?—When I went up 
for my examination in tactics I found it exceedingly use- 
ful, and it is useful for map reading. 

11335. (Sir Ralph Knox.) There have been several 
modifications of some of the general regulations in the 
interests of the university corps ?—Yes, 
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11336. And you think the corps is of sufficient value 
and importance to have an exception made with regard 
to this point ?—Yes, I think it would answer. 

11337. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) If an officer got his equip- 
ment grant on joining your corps, after he left and joined 
another he would not get another equipment grant !— 
Certainly not. . 

11338. So that that might be rather against him joining 
another corps afterwards ?—I was rather referring then 
to this—that I have known a good many men who were 
officers in our corps who were to take orders afterwards, 
and it would be impossible for them to take a commission 
afterwards, but they might do an enormous amount of 
good while they were up, in getting other men into the 
corps, and giving them a taste for volunteering, these 
other men going out and taking commissions afterwards. 
The good it would do in that way would be rather in- 
direct than direct. 

11339. Are you satisfied with your camp allowances ?— 
Excepting that I should like them for the sixteen days 
instead of the eight. 

11340. The actual amount you get is quite sufficient ?— 
I think so. 

11341. Your men do not want any pay or compensation ? 
—I do not think they want the pay. 


Major A. A. SoMERVILLE, called ; and Examined. 


11342. (Chairman.) You command the 2nd Bucks, 
Eton College Volunteers ?—Yes. 

11343. Your establishment is 584, and your present 
strength is 485 ?—It is a little less than that, because we 
have just lost eighty members. 

11344. Through leaving the school ?—Yes, they leave 
the school in July. 

11345. I suppose from the point of view of this Commis- 
sion our chief interest in your battalion would be as a 
stimulus for future military interest and as a training 
ground ?—Yes. 

11346. Do you consider it a very useful organisation 
from that point of view ?—Yes, I think so; perhaps this 
fact is useful—I find that there are now in the auxiliary 
forces twenty-five officers in the Militia, nineteen in the 
Yeomanry, and seventy-three in the Volunteers ; that is 
117, who were on our roll in1900. 

11347. A hundred and seventeen officers ?—Officers in 
the auxiliary forces. 

11348. Who were in the Eton College corps ?—Yes, 
who were in our corps in 1900. 

11349. (Sir Ralph Knox.) May we argue from that, 
that in previous years something like that supply was given 
to the auxiliary forces ?—I think it is rather increasing in 
recent years. 

11350. (Chairman.) The stimulus of the war would 
tend to increase it ?—That had something to do with it. 


11351. Do they take to it very seriously or to some 
extent as a pastime ?—I think the majority of them take 
it seriously, and particularly the non-commissioned 
officers; about forty of our non-commissioned ofticers 
get the proficiency certificate every year. 

11352. And they would take to it not simply as an 
incident of school life, but because they wished to 
know something about it in order to serve their country 
in some way from the military point of view afterwards ?— 
Yes ; for instance, this morning I went in to our proficiency 
class, in which there were ten boys: I asked them how 
many of them were going into the Army or the Auxiliary 
Forces, and they all were except one. 

11353. Do you remember how many were going into 
the Auxiliary Forces ?—I think only one; the rest were 
going into the Regulars. In our territorial battalion, the 
Ist Bucks Volunteers, there are, I think, twelve officers 
from our corps. The number has rather increased of 
recent years, 

11354. Is the degree of discipline distinctly high and 
made a great point of ’—Yes, it might be higher, of course, 
and the efficiency might be greater, but then the number of 
drills we do is not great, 


11355. I rather mean, is it rather regarded as to a 
certain extent being relaxed, because, after all, it is at 
school, or on the contrary is great care taken that it should 
be really playing the game of soldiers seriously and 
discipline kept at a high mark ?—Oh, yes, twelve of our 
officers have been to a School of Instruction for instance ; 
also we insist upon all our sergeants having a proficiency 
certificate; we try and develop their sense of responsi- 
bility as far as possible. I may say that the rank and 
file have a much higher sense of discipline than they 
had, say three years ago, because we rather suffered from 
the war; I mean some 150 extra members joined during 
the war fever, and they really did not care for it; but 
when the fever passed they dropped off and did us some 
damage, but we pulled the thing together again, and I 
think the tone of the corps is good at present. 

11356. What exactly are the officers? Who would 
they be ?—They are masters and boys. : 

11357. Are there many boys who are oflicers ?—Four ; 
there always is one to each company. 

11358. You make that a regulation ?—Yes, and as a 
rule we find them extremely efticient. 

11359, (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) 
I suppose ?—Yes, 

11360. (Chairman.) Do you tind it easy to get sufficient 
masters for ofticers ?—Yes, in our corps; we have twelve 
ofticers and three in the ranks who are masters. 

11361. That is, of course, a purely voluntary arrange- 
ment with the masters ?—Yes. 

11362. And the master is not supposed from his 
position as a master to be a Volunteer officer ?—No, 
everything in connection with our corps is voluntary, 
attendance at drill and everything. 

11363. Do you manage to get enough drill ?—No, I 
think not; that is the difficulty. 

11364. Because it interferes with the work of the school? 
—Yes, work and games. 

11365. (Sir Ralph Knox.) When do the drills take 
place ?—In the summer half on Monday mornings, from 
half-past eight to half-past nine ; that is the only time we 
have regular drills. Then in the autumn and spring we 
have tactical exercises. 

11366. That drill at that hour of the day would not 
interfere with much in the way of games, would it ?—That 
does not. 

11367. But it is not during breakfast time ?—No, it is 
during chapel time. 

11368. Do you find your men, as a whole, take a keen 
interest in the military work while they are at it ?—Dis- 
tinctly, and I find they are takng an increasing interest. 
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11369. Do those who join leave in any very large 
numbers early, or are they bound to stop once they have 
joined ?—No, it is quite open to any member of the corps 
to resign at any moment. 

11370. And do they to any extent ?—No, very few. 


11371. Once they have, taken it on they like to learn it, 
at all events ?—Yes, they stick to it. 


11372. Do they shoot much ?—Yes, every member of 
tho corps has to fire his class, and there are matches and 
Bisley practice. 


11373. What sort of result generally have you from 
the shooting ?—I have not got the figures here, but we 
get a fair number of marksmen and very few third class. 


11374. (Lord Grenfell.) Where is your range ?— 
Quite close, at Chalvey, about half a mile off; it is not a 
very good range, but still it is an advantage. 


11375. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Do you find that of tho 
large number in the school on their leaving they seem to 
have developed any predilection for a military life or 
military service ?—Oh, yes; for instance, last month I had 
six applications from members of the corps to be recom- 
mended for commissions in the Auxiliary Forces, two for the 
Yeomanry, one for the Militia, and three for the Volunteers. 

11376. Therefore, the idea of going off and serving as 
officers in corps does exist in your corps ?—Undoubt- 
edly; I think it is largely due to the fact that we 
have such close connection with our territorial 
battalion. 

11377. You think that is an advantage ?—I think it a 
great advantage. 

11378. And that you officer very largely the territorial 
battalion ?—Yes. 

11379. How is it that the men are able to take com- 
missions there? Do they live conveniently to the terri- 
torial battalion ?—Some of them do, and a good many of 
them go up to Oxford and then take commissions just 
after leaving Oxford. 

11380. Some men are undergraduates at Oxford who 


are officers of the Bucks corps ?—A few, but mostly they 
join after leaving Oxford. 


11381. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Have you any record of what 
the men in the corps do when they leave in the way of 
taking military service of any kind ?—A certain propor- 
tion of them go into the Regulars. 

11382. But you do not keep a regular record; you do not 
find out what becomes of them ?—As far as the regular 
army is concerned Ido. I think we could practically tell 
you what happens to any member of the corps. 

. 11383, But you have no statistics here ?—Not here. I 
can get them: 


11384. Do you go into camp every year ?—Yes, 

11385. For how long ?—The present regulation is, that 
in consideration of the fact that we do three tactical exer- 
cises we are let off with eighty-four hours’ camp. Of course 
I should like it to be six days, but there the parents come 
in and want their boys home early. 

11386. (Chairman.) You camped at Shorncliffe in 
1900 ?—Yes. 

11387. (Lord Grenfell.) And there were some of your 
corps there this year ?—Yes, we were at Shorncliffe this 
year. 

11388. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) In 1900 the 
iength of your camp was longer than the time you men- 
tion ?—Yes, but the new regulations had not come in. 

11389. The 1900 camp was under special regulations 
of that year ?—Yes. 

11390. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) What proportion go into 
camp of the total strength ?—We were 230 I think last 
year, out of an average strength of 400, or something like 

that. 

11391; And you do not think you could go into camp for 
more than a week as the parents would object ?—I think 
that some parents would object. 

11392. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) It is the first days of the holi- 
days?—Yes, there are cricket weeks and other engagements. 

11393. (Mr: Spenser Wilkinson.) At what age do you 
admit boys to your cadet corps 2—At fifteen. 
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11394. And how long do they generally stay in ?—I 
should think three years on the average—two to three 
years. 


11395. Do you attach any military importance to any 
training they get in the cadet corps ?—Yes, for instance 
we find that many of our sergeants become adjutants of 
their regiments afterwards, and I think it does atart them 
at any rate. 


11396. It gives them an interest ?—Yes. 


11397; Do the college authorities at Eton attach any 
profound educational importance to the boys being in the 
cadet corps ?—Of course, Dr. Warre attaches the very 
greatest importance to it; he wants to go much further. 
He promoted a Bill in 1901 to make instruction in military 
subjects practically obligatory on all the schools. 

11398. That is his idea as a patriot, is it not. He is very 


uneasy about the safety of the country and he wants the 
boys to be taught to defend it ?—Yes. 


11399, But I am asking about the educational point of 
view—that is to say, whether the great experts in the art of 
education that you have at Eton think you make a boy a 
better man by putting him three years in a Volunteer corps 
than you would do by letting him take his turn with the 
others in the football and cricket field and on the water !— 
Most undoubtedly Dr. Warre attaches very great import- 
ance to the benefits to be derived from the Volunteer corps. 


11400. Do you think the educational world generally 
think that a great feature ?—I think in some quarters 
there is a great objection to what they call militarism ; they 
are very much afraid we should develop into something 
like the German system. 


11401. I will put it another way. Supposing that you 
had to choose whether a particular class of your boys were 
to be Volunteers or to play football and cricket, which 
would you rather, for the sake of the boys, that they should 
drop ?—That is a difficult question. 


11402. Iam not asking you now as a Volunteer but as an 
educator ?—I think I must say I should prefer them to 
drop the Volunteers. 


11403. That is what I want to get at. That is to say 
you do not regard this volunteering as being of profound 
importance as forming a boy’s character, as you do regard 
the discipline and training of the games—the physical 
exercise and training of the games ?—Of course the games 
are from the educational point of view chiefly valuable 
because they do develop character. 


11404. That is the reason. You know of course there 
is a great question: Dr. Warre is a great advocate of 
teaching all. boys the art of war; I myself am deadly 
opposed to it: Ido not believe in bothering a boy at school 
with these things, as I think you want to educate him at 
school, and I believe if you get a boy properly trained in 
character and intelligence he will very quickly pick up any 
military business he has got to learn when he gets to the 
right age, but I am probably a heretic. I only wanted to 
bring out your view as an educator. I suppose the cadets 
are not troubled with examinations in tactics and that sort 
of thing ?—No. 


11405. They drill and skirmish and shoot and have 
sham fights ?—Yes. May I say one thing, that I think it 
is quite possible that if the Volunteer corps at school were 
properly organised they might be made the means of 
developing much more than they do the characters of the 
boys. 

11406. Still you have got the means of doing that in 
your games and you will only be duplicating it 2—Yes, 
but then we find this, that some boys are developed by the 
corps who are not developed by the games, and I think the 
two things can run side by side perfectly well. 


11407. Ido not want to suppress the corps, but I do not 
regard it as the universal panacea that some people do, 
Ido not believe that is the remedy to mgke all boys go into 
the Volunteer corps. Are there any particular military 
things which you find that a boy can learn better ifhe starts 
them young than if he is older ?—I should think that 
probably leaning how to take cover if he is young becomes 
more or less instinctive, or the knowledge of a country. 


11408, What I was driving at—I did not want to suggest 
it unless you did, but it has often been said to me. I mer 
no experience on the point myself —that & man wu 
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become a far better shot if he begins as a lad at fifteen than 
he can ever become if he begins at twenty. Have you any 
experience of that ?—Yes, I should have said that first 
really ; there are a great many instances of boys who have 
learned to shoot at Eton, who have developed into first- 
rate shots afterwards. They might have done so in 
any case, for instance Ranken who shot for England this 
year. 

11409. I am afraid that is not enough to prove any- 
thing. Do you find, as a fact, that young boys, asarule, 
are more capable of learning to shoot than after they are 
older ?—I should say, certainly. If a boy learns the use 
of a rifle young he is much more likely to develop into 
a good shot. 

11410. As regards giving boys an interest in military 
life which makes them officers afterwards, do a large 
proportion of those who are cadets at Eton go into the 
Army ?—Decidedly. 

11411. You think it does tend to draw them in that 
way !—There is not the least doubt about that. 

11412. The school follows the career of most of its 
boys ?—Yes. 

11413. And you know how many of your boys go into 
the Army ?—Yes, "| tae 

11414. You may not know how many become Volun- 
teer officers ?—I can get the statistics. 

11415. The school knows how many go into the Army? 

—Yes. . 
11416. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) You said just now that 
if the Public School Volunteers were properly organised 
they might be made a greater use of to develop a boy’s 
character; would you explain that a little more? 
—If the whole system were more recognised—made more 
official—then the boys, for instance the non-commissioned 
officers, would feel themselves much more a part of a 
national system, and would feel much more sense of 
responsibility than they do at present. 

11417. How do you mean made official ?—For in- 
stance, if, as has been proposed by Dr. Warre, you formed 
groups of schools into battalions and appointed an adjutant 
to each, so that each battalion had regular instruction and 
that the inspections were real, then, I think, the whole 
system would become much more real, not so dependent 
upon local circumstances as it ia at present. 

11418. You are speaking there, I suppose, rather more 
of the other public schools than of your own school ?—Yes. 

11419. Because you already form s battalion ?—We do, 
since 1878, 

11420. But you think that in the case of schools with 
smaller cadet corps it would be advisable to group them ? 
—Yes, 

11421. With a permanent specially selected adjutant ?— 
Yes, 

11422. You do not go into the public school camp, but 
you go by yourselves ?—We went into camp on the in- 
vitation of the Ist Bucks Volunteers twenty-seven years 
ago, and we have kept it up always. 

11423. Did you go out with them this year ?—Yes, 
we went to the same camp; they followed us on the Satur- 
day. Some of their officers were with us. 

11424. You said just now that as you were coming 
away you went into your proficiency class; could you 
give me any information about that ?—That was taken 
by our adjutant, he was drawing a map for them 
on the board, and there was a small scheme that he was 
working out before the class. 

11425. Does that occur every week ?—About four times 
a week. 

11426. Who is eligible to go to that—any boy, or only 
those who are studying for stripes ?—Any boy. 

11427. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Any cadet boy you 
mean ?—Yes, 

11428. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Have you a Regular 
adjutant ?—Yes ; he was in the 60th. 

11429. Does he come for five years, or is there any 
modification ?—No, five years. 

uae. Just the same as any other Volunteer battalion ? 
—Yes, 
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11431. (Colonel O'Callazhan-Westropp.) It is common 
Property now that there is a very serious shortage of 
officers in the Volunteer Forces. I think practipally 
everyone knows that ?—Yes. 

11432. Of course, the Returns come before us, but it 
is @ matter that attracts a great deal of discussion at 
present. Do you think that that shortage is due to the 
greater strenuousness in the learned professions and the 
other professions from which men come; or, secondly, 
to a shortage in the leisured classes ; or, thirdly, to any 
decline in the military feeling of the country ?—It is due 
partly to the expense. I think there are a good many 
men who would take commissions in the Volunteers who 
are rather deterred by camp expenses. 

11433, Is that expense in the commissioned ranks, 
or in the non-commissioned ranks ?—The commissioned 
ranks—mess expenses and subscriptions. 

11434. In fact, looking after their companies, and so on? 
—Yes. 

11435. Could you tell us any other deterrent that 
occurs to you !—The one you mentioned, that there is 
probably less leisure. There is more competition now-a- 
days than there used to be. 


11436. That is what I mean. 
ousness ?—Yes. 

11437. But you would say, leaving out abnormal times 
such as during the war, which one may take as the top 
level and immediately after the war which one may take 
as the bottom level, you would say there was no decline 
in the military feeling of the country so far as you can 
judge from the boys you have to do with ?—No, I think 
not ; of course there was a little reaction from the war, 
but that is passing away. 

11438. Leaving out abnormal times, that is your opinion? 
—Yes. 

11439. It has been suggested that the most desirable 
officers for the Auxiliary Forces are those who come almost 
direct either from the public schools or the University : 
I presume you would agree with that ?—Yes, of course 
there are exceptions, but as a rule, yes. 

11440. Can you suggest anything, apart from the pre- 
sent system of cadet corps, to turn the thoughts of boys at 
public schools towards entering the Auxiliary Forces, 
either the Militia or the Volunteers ?—Not beyond what 
I have suggested, that is, a grouping of schools into 
battalions together with a closer connection with the 
territorial Volunteer or Militia battalions. 

11441. Apart from any theory of militarism or setting 
up anything approaching the German system, do you 
think it is desirable that there should be a very extended 
military knowledge, at all events, among the educated 
classes—I do not mean specialised military knowledge, but 
that generalised military knowledge which can easily be 
specialised in emergency ?—Yes, I most certainly think so. 

11442. And do you think it would be a movement in 
that direction if our public schools were to devote a little 
attention to military history ?—Yes, that is one of the 
subjects suggested by Dr. Warre. 

11443. Military History and Minor Tactics 1—Yes, 
and Topography. 

11444. Those are subjects which would, presumably, 
interest a boy considerably ?—Undoubtedly. 

11445. I take it you have an Army Class at Eton like 

the other public schools ?—Yes. I am head of the Army 
Class. 
11446. Do you find the Army candidates in the Arny 
Claas catch on to the Military History and the kindred 
subjects more kindly than almost to anything else ?— As 
a rule, yes; of course, tastes vary. 

11447. They like, I take it, reading about the actions 
and the conduct of campaigns, and being lectured on the 
deductions to be drawn from them ?—Undoubtedly. 

11448. Passing from the theoretical part, do you think 
that it would be valuable that the public school boy 
should one and all have at least an elementary knowledge 
of musketry ?—Yes, I think that is one of the most 
essential things to insist upon. 

11449. So that he should be a moderate shot up to 500 
yards ?—Yes, and I think you would do more to assist 
the schools by providing proper ranges than anything else. 
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11450. Do you recall thirty years ago, when we used to 


shoot with the Snider ?—Yes. 


11451. That was pretty severe punishment on a young- 
ster of 14 or 15, as it kicked heavily 7—Yes. 


11452. It is a very different state of things now with 
the small bore rifle ?—Quite different. 


11453. And a much younger lad can stand up to his 
rifle and make much better shooting ?—Yes. 


11454. May I suggest another point that perhaps has 
occurred to you, that the younger you can get a boy and 
make him a shot—that is, to accustom the hand and eye 
to work together—the better chance you have to make him 
a rifle shot, that is to say before he has begun to shake ?— 
That is undoubtedly the case. 


11455. And there is no reason why you should not 
make a thoroughly good shot of a boy of fifteen if he is 
clean and healthy ?—That is so with the majority of boys. 


11456. That is with a rifle that does not punish him ?— 
Yes. 

11457. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) In the Army Class 
do you teach Tactics ?—No, except incidentally as it comes 
into military history. 

11458. You have passed in Tactics yourself ?—Yes. 


11459. I should like you, if you could, to give the 
Commission an estimate of what you consider the diffi- 
culty of Tactics as a subject to be got up. You teach 
various subjects in the class. Supposing you had to 
form a class, taking the average boy to whom you teach 
other subjects and putting him through as much Tactics 
as is required for a big T or a little T, or any of these other 
examinations as far as you know them, would you con- 
sider that a hard subject ?—No. 


11460. You could put them through in one term ?— 
IT could get at least a dozen boys at any moment that 
would pass in Tactics after a term’s teaching. 


11461. And with a term’s teaching how many lessons 
would you give—how many hours a week ?—I would 
give them three hours a week lecturing, and let them get it 
up for themselves. 


11462. For thirteen weeks ?—Yes. a i) 
11463, That would be plenty of time ?—I think so. 


11464. As to military topography or topography gene- 
rally, reading the map, would you include that, or would 
that be extra 1—That, I think, would have to be extra. 


11465. But that would not take much time ?—No. 


11466. The boys would not find that difficult 7—It 
depends on the boys; some boys have an aptitude for 
that. We send out our cyclists sometimes to map 8 
small section of country, and some of them do it quite well. 


11467. You do not regard that as a difficult subject 
either ?—Not for boys who have an aptitude. 


11468. Of course, if it is a question of drawing a map you 
want a boy with a taste for drawing. but if it is a question 
of reading a map it is only a question of instruction ?— 
That is not difficult. 


11469. That is what I mean—do you find that military 
history is much good to people who have not learned any 
Tactics 2—It excites intercst, but I de not suppose it 
conveys much real military instruction. 


11470. You would not consider yourself that you would 
get much benefit from reading a military history which was 
written with a careful exclusion of tactical details ?—I 
think not. 


11471. To get any benefit from the military history you 
must have some notion at least of tactics ?—Yes. 


11472. (Chairman.) Are there any other points you care 
to put before us 1—No, except that suggestion I made 
before, which I think very important, that the schools 
should be grouped. I was on the Committee of the Head- 
masters’ Conference—I was put on as one of the officers 
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commanding school corps—which considered that matter, 
and they were unanimous about the necessity for 
grouping the schools and supplying adequate instruction 
and an adjutant to these groups. 


11473. You do not think there are any special difficulties 
about that ?—Well, there are difficulties of expense ; I do 
not suppose there are any other special difficulties. 


11474, (Sir Ralph Knox.) The schools are widely sepa- 
rated, are they not ?—Yes ; but, for instance, you could 
put Wellington, Charterhouse, and Bradfield into a group, 
and two or three others; the adjutant would have very 
little difficulty in getting about. 


11475. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) And in the West 
of England you could have Marlborough, Clifton, and 
Cheltenham ?1—Yes, quite easily. 


11476. (Chairman.) And you would have combined 
camps ?—Yes, and with regard to camps I think it would 
be well to have a camp in the North; the camp at Alder- 
shot is attended mainly by the Southern schools; the 
Northern schools do not come, but if you arranged a camp 
for public schools in the North, I am sure it would effect a 
great deal of good. 


11477, (Sir Ralph Knoz.) What good do you look to 
from this grouping? What is the end in view ?—The 
end is to make the corps generally feel they are part of 
a national system that the country values, and the 


officers of which would feel that they were doing the 
country service. ; 


11478. The country values from what point of 
view ? the boys themselves cannot be any use ?—I am 
looking to the future. 


_ 11479. That is to say, they are training to equip them 
either for the position of non-commissioned officers or 
officers in the army and the Auxiliary Forces ?—Yes. 


11480. The idea being that they ought largely to supply 
men for those positions ?—Yes. 


* 11481. (Colonel O'Callaghan-Westropp.) Is it not only 
natural to suppose that it you get three public schools into 
one battalion they will all buck up to do their best against 
each other ?—Yes, and that does occur at Aldershot. 


11482. There would be tremendous emulation 1—Yes. 


11483. And that all tends to efficiency ?—Yes, that 
camp raises the standard of the public schools corps. 


11484. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) One of your great points 
is the advantage of the territorial system ?—Yes. 


11485. If you had these groups of schools that advan- 
tage would disappear to a certain extent, would it not !— 
I do not see why you should not have the territorial con- 
nection as well as the grouping ; for instance, you might 
put on the roll of candidates for commissions in the 
Volunteer territorial battalion members of the school 
corps, and these members might be offered commissions 
in their turn. 


11486. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Your grouping 
would only be for camp purposes ?—Camp_ purposes 
and also instructional purposes. 


11487. But the actual working of the school corps would 
not be affected by the grouping ?—No. You could draw 
the adjutant and the instructors from the territorial regi- 
ment of the principal school of the group, and that would 
help very greatly to form a conncction. 


11488. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) The majority of the boys. 
for instance, who go to Eton have no connection with 
Buckinghamshire ?—There are a good many of them who 
come from the county. 


11489, But the pupils at Eton are drawn from all over 
the country ?—Yes. 


11490. And the people who come from Scotland and 
Ireland have no direct connection with Buckinghamshire : 
—No. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


Captain C. E. M. Hawkesworta called; and Examined. 


11491. (Chairman.) You command the Rugby School 
Cadet Corps ?—Yes. 


11492. Could you briefly tell us exactly the position of 
the cadet corps; is it affiliated ?—It is affiliated to the 
second Volunteer battalion of the Royal Warwickshire 
regiment. 


11493. How is it staffed as regards officers ?—We have 
five officers who are masters in the school holding cadet 
commissions, and we have four boys who hold cadet 
commissions given by ourselves which are not officially 


11494. How many companies have you ?—Technically 
we have two companies allowed by our establishment, but 
we have recently made them into three for actual working 
purposes, 


11495. Are the captains masters and the subalterns 
boys: is that the Principle ?—There are three captains 
who are masters, one master is a subaltern, and the re- 
maining subalterns are boys. 


11496. What is your establishment ?—Our establish- 
ment is at present two companies of 110 each. We were 
given an establishment of 200 a short time ago and we had 
no further notice, but by the new Regulation it has become 
automatically 220. 


11497. Are you up to that establishment ?—We are 
above it; we have applied for an increase, but have not 
got it yet. 

11498. At what age will a boy come to you ?—At all 
sorts of ages—dependent rather on hia stature and his 


strength and also on the views of his parents and his house 
master. 


11499. What is the youngest boy you have as a recruit ? 
—Something like thirteen and a half. 


11500. Apart from the fact that he takes part in military 
drills, and s0 forth, what would you regard as the chief 
utility from the point of view of the country of the exist. 
ence of this corps—the fact that it imbues boys with the 
spirit of military discipline and with an interest in military 
matters, or because in itself it is a valuable unit ?—Its 
value, if it could be properly employed, would lie, in my 
opinion, in its power of providing officers for the Auxiliary 
Forces; I have always felt that this is the justification of 
cadet corps. Apart from that, I suppose it is a good thing 
that as great a number as possible of the governing classes 
of the country shouldhave h ad some knowledge, even if it is 
only a rudimentary knowledge, of military affairs, a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of tactics and of shooting and of mili- 
tary formations, 


11501. As an outaider visiting Rugby and seeing this, 
you would say, “ This is a very good thing, and it is very 
desirable that it should be kept up;” quite apart from 
whether the boys like it, or its being something to do in 
their spare time ?—Most certainly ; if it was merely an 
amusement I should recommend that it should be abolished 
to-morrow; it is not @ satisfactory amusement qua 
amusement. 


11502. Have you been able to trace, as a matter of fact, 
to what extent those who have been in the corps go on 
to become officers afterwards in the Auxiliary forces 9— 
I could not obtain any definite figures ; they were rather 
difficult to follow, but I should think not more than one 
1 ten on an experience of twenty years. 


11503. That is somewhat disappointing, is it not ?—I 
think it is very disappointing. 

11504. Do you think there is any feeling that from the 
Very fact that they have learnt their drill at school they 
think when they are called upon to do it again they need 
not go on, and that it may even be a deterrent in their 
minds from joining military service, or on the contrary do 
you think they would say: “ We have been Volunteers 
even at school, we have been keen about it hitherto, and 
We would like to carry it on” ?—I should divide the boys 
into two classes, and I should say that the ones likely to 
be of any use to you at all as Volunteer and Militia officers 
will be much more likely to take it up because they have 
done it at school. and as for the others who have taken it 
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up at school and feel that for that reason they do not wish 
to go on with it, I do not think those are the kind of 
People who would be of the least value as officers of the 
Auxiliary forces. 

11505. But it does Suggest @ somewhat disquieting 
thought, does it not, that as a matter of fact only one in 
ten are of the higher frame of mind which you suggest as 
being desirable 1—One must admit straight off, I suppose, 
that it is not everybody who has got the military instinct. 


11506. No, but I should have hoped that in our public 
schools even with boys at that early age forming them- 
selves into military organisations, and probably taking 
a certain amount of pride in thinking that they are already 
putting on the uniforms of their country, that would per- 
meate the ranks of the grown-up men afterwards and 
would bear fruit, and that you would find in after life the 
results of that fact ; if it all ends there it is disappointing 
to say the least of it ?—You were asking whether it was 
a deterrent. 


11507. Anyhow you suggest it is hardly 4 stimulus ?— 
I should say it is o stimulus for the kind of people likely 


11508. It is your arithmetic that distresses me 1—Yes, 
I think the figures are disappointing. 

11509. I am rather surprised to find that after people 
have taken all the trouble of getting them to join a Volun- 
teer corps, and to go through their drill, leaving their 
cricket and so on, we should afterwards find looking 
through the ranks of the Volunteer officers of the country, 
that only one in ten have joined. Are you including the 
Militia in that as well 1—Yes, I cannot Separate the two, 
and I am afraid the proportion of Militia would be very 
much smaller. 


11510. Some of them may have gone in for the Regular 
Army ?—Yes, that is true. Here again I have no detinite 
figures, but you might put an extra one in every ten if 
you take those in the service into account 3 recently the 
proportion would be greater of course. 

11511. Under the stimulus of the war, you mean ?— 
Yes, 


11512. But as a matter of fact you think probably the 
Auxiliary Forces do obtain very good officers from such 
4 corps as the one you represent, and all the better because 
they have been in it, but as regards numbers you do not 
think they produce a very great number ?—The officers we 
send them are good and the better for their cadet service. 
I should say that so far as numbers go, the influence 
of Cadet Corps at present, so far as I can make out from my 
own experience and the experience of other people I have 
asked, is not traceable, 


11513. It seems a curious fact to me, seeing that the 
school boy's disposition leads him to undertake work of 
that kind, that apparently that enthusiasm or tendency of 
mind, whatever you like to call it, from what you say 
rather leaves him when he goes to the university or else- 
where ?—That is not his early motive ; it is well worth his 
while in other ways. 

11514. Why ?—He gets certain remissions of work, about 
three hours in a term. 

11515. (Mr, Spenser Wilkinson.) You are a master at 
Rugby ?—Yes. 

11516. In what particular line? Are you classical 
master ?—I suppose I should be called a classical master ; 
I do a good many things. 

11517. I want to ask you some questions, not specially 
as a Volunteer, but rather as an educator. I suppose 
your view of the object of the school is the general edu- 
cation of the boys, and that you would consider that the 
first thing was to make men of them, and the second thing 
to make scholars of them ?—Certainly, men before scholars, 


11518. What importance do you attach to the Cadet 
Corps by way of making men of them ? Would you put 
it on the same footing or name it in the same day with 
the general discipline of the school and with that kind of 
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training which you give your boys in the football field and 
cricket field ?—I should certainly put it on the same foot- 
ing, and I should say it was specially valuable in the case 
of a boy who had got a command no matter how small. 

11519. You mean that it is a very valuable element in 
making 8 man of your boy to give him some authority 
exercised under control and supervision ?—Yes. 

11520. Give him command and hold him responsible 
for the use of it 1—Yes, certainly. 


11521. Does he not get that when he is captain of a 
football team or of a cricket eleven 1—The captain of a 
football and the captain of a cricket eleven. I fancy, does 
not get quite the same opportunities of showing what he is 
made of; after all, if you come to think of it, the command 
of a cricketing or football team is a fairly simple matter 
apart from choosing the players. 


11522. Does it not require a good deal of tact and 
power of dealing with the other boys ?—I have known 
people with perfect absence of tact in the position without 
any very lamentable results. 

11523. But you think as cadet officers if they had not 
got some tact the results would be lamentable ?—I think 


if they had not got either some tact or else considerable 
force it would be lamentable. 


11524. What I am driving at is that I find it a little difi- 
cult to convince myself that any very great value attaches 
to these cadet corps for public school boys from the 
national point of view. It appears to me to be the 
function of a public school to form character and to 
form intelligence, and I think the English public school 
does more to form character than any other school in the 
world, but I do not think it docs as much as it ought to do 
to form intelligence, and it appears to me that the cadet 
corps is a thing that tends to take the boy further away 
from the intellectual field in which, in my judgment, the 
public schools do not produce enough results. I am one 
of those who think that the weak side of our national edu- 
cational system for the leading classes of the country, is 
the development of what the Germans call Weisheitschaft, 
and what I would prefer to call intelligence, and that the 
strong side is all that tends to the formation of character. 
Now this is the question I want to put to you, and what 
Thave already said merely explains the question. Do you 
think that the cadet corps, or rather do you not think that 
the cadet corps, tends to add weight to the already over- 
weighted side of the system which is the character side, 
and to take it away from the already under weighted side, 
which is the intellectual side ?—My answer would be “ no,” 
hecause I think as a help to the practical side of the 
intelligence a rifle corps is invaluable. 


11525. Better in that regard than cricket and football ? 
They simply do not stand together—far better. 


11526. You mean incomparably better ?—Incompar- 
ably better. 


11527. You do not think it makes any excessive demand 
on the school time to the prejudice of other studies ? 
—If I had my way, I should make more demand upon the 
school time. 

11528. For this cadet business ?—For this purpose. 


11529. And you do not think that from that the intellec- 
tual work of the school would suffer ?—Now I am speaking 
again as a schoolmaster, and not as a Volunteer, but I feel 
sure from what I have observed that the intellectual side 
of school work would gain immensely if we had a shorter 
number of hours in school. 


11530. One or two other questions, because from certain 
points of view, you and your colleagues of the cadet batta- 
lions are invaluable witnesses to us, and I want to ask you 
as to the relative difficulty of those parts of soldiering 
which you teach to the boys, not on the ground but as you 
teach other lessons ? Do you give them any lessons in 
tactics {For the most part the lessons we give them in 
tactics are connected with something that they have 
definitely done, or that they are about to do. It is a 
question of time, and any hints for tactics or of a tactical 
character, so far as my corps are concerned, are mostly 
given just before field man@uvres by way of preparing 
each particular commissioned officer or non-commissioned 
officer for the task he has to do, and in the way of criti- 
cisma afterwards as to the way in which they have carried 
out the particular task they have been given to do. 
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11531. Do you command the corps !—I do. 
11532. Have you an adjutant 1—Of our own—No. 


11533, Then the burden of instruction, at any rate of 
the officers. falls upon you ?—Partly, but my officers, you 
see, have with one exception all of them attended schools 
of instruction. 

11534. Have you yourself ?—I have myself. 

11535. Have you passed in tactics ?—I have not. 

11536. Have any of your officers ?—No. 

11537.” But you have read tactics ?—Yes. 


11538. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Talking about that one 
in ten question, do you think anything more can be done 
to impress upon the other nine (or eight, if we exclude the 
man who goes into the Regular service), to induce them to 
take commissions in the Auxiliary forces ?—I am sure a 
great deal could be done. 

11539. I do not think you meant to say that all those 
other eight or nine would be useless Auxiliary officers 1— 
Far from if. 

11540, What do you think could be done? In what 
way could it be done ?—May I put before you what I 
think are the reasons why these cadets do not find their 
way into the Auxiliary services ? 

11541. That is exactly what we want to know ?—It 
seems to me that at the present moment there is an abso- 
lute lack of continuity between Cadet Service and subse- 
quent service; you can trace it to a number of 
causes, and the first is the question of residence. A boy 
goes away from school, and, perhaps, he goes to the univer- 
sity first; he only has five years there at the outside; 
or he may go into business, and have a year or six months 
in one place to learn his work, and then a move on to 
another place, and he hesitates naturally to join a local 
organisation such as a Volunteer corps or Militia. That is 
one reason. Secondly, and taken in conjunction with 
the question of residence, you have the question of 
expense. The uniform is expensive, and if he is 
going to buy a uniform and find shortly afterwards 
that he is transferred to another place in the ordinary 
course of business where he may have to purchase an 
entirely different uniform, both he and his parents natur- 
ally fight rather shy of the outlay. Then, thirdly, there 
seems to be no attempt, as I may say, to get hold of them. 
If you come to think of it, most people join any society of 
any kind, club, or whatever it may be, because they are 
asked to do so by a friend, or by somebody of influence 
with them, or drawn in by force of example; and 
as far as I can make out no attempt whatever is made on 
behalf of either the Militia or Volunteer battalions to get 
hold of these boys as we send them off into the world. In 
the few cases where such attempts are made I find the boys 
rapidly join. The only case which has come under my 
notice where an attempt was made to get a boy who had 
served as a Volunteer into his local Volunteer corps, was 
absolutely successful ; his parents were dead against it, 
but he had served in the rifle corps, and he was asked by a 
friend in the place whether he would not like to belong to 
it, and a very little persuasion brought him in ; he was only 
a corporal, and rather young and inexperienced. On the 
other hand, I had the other day a cadet officer who really 
knew his business as far as a boy at school can, and was 
very keen. He went up to Cambridge ; his parents were 
dead against his remaining in the Volunteers, because they 
thought it might injure his chances in the schools, Nobody 
knew of him in Cambridge, nobody inquired about him, 
and he has not joined the corps there, and he is not going 
to. He is very keen himself, but there were his parents’ 
influences on the one side, and nobody else on the other. 
Then. fourthly, there is a lack, so far as I can find out. in 
many cases, of any advantage to be gained by having 
served in a cadet corps; their experience there 
counts for nothing. The very best cadet officer I ever had 
has gone up to Oxford this October, and he starts in the 
Oxford University Volunteers as a full private; he is 
excused his recruit drills because he has been a school 
Volunteer, and because I could sign a certificate that he 
had attended so many drills, but for two years that boy 
has been an officer, and for five years he was a member of 
the corps, and yet he starts almost on a level with an 
ordinary recruit. That, of course, is not encouraging. 
This, I think, is my fifth and last point: I should say 
that boys are rather discouraged by the lack of 
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work on the side of manseuvres in ordinary Volun- 
teer corps. The work they get of that kind, so 
far as I can discover from those boys I have 
talked to who have joined various corps, is mostly confined 
to their week incamp. Now at school a boy has been used 


ent is very little of this kind of thing except in the camp period, 
and a good deal less even of drill, 
lose a certain amount of his interest, 
judge those are the main causes which lead them not to 
join, and of those, the one I should insist upon as the 
most important is that no attempt, as far as I can 
gather, no organised attempt atall, is made to get hold 
of them. 


11542. You mean to say that the Militia and Volunteer 
corps should have some means of getting into direct touch 
with the university and public school corps ?—I am quite 
clear about that, if they want to take their officers from 
those corps, and I think it would not be fair to judge of the 
Possibilities of cadet Corps or university corps as means of 
producing officers until such a system, at any rate, has been 
tried. 

11543. Does your adjutant do anything in that way ?— 
Not the slightest, but there, of course, why should he ? 
Our boys are not local boys, and they will not help his local 
3 that is the point. It seems to me that 
tinue to be attached to local battalions of 
Volunteers there is no inducement for the battalion we 
belong to to look out for such officers. 


11544. What would you suggest as an alternative ?—I 
favour of cadet battalions; I 
should like to see the cadet corps cut away entirely from 
the territorial organisation. 


11545. Would you tell us what you think are the 
advantages of such a change? The adjutant in that case, 
if he was appointed from one of the schools forming the 
cadet battalion, would take @ more keen personal interest 
in the general instruction of the cadets, and he might also 
be the means of communication between the cadets and 
the school authorities and the military units ?—That was 
what I meant. 


Pointed out that the connection is useless for the purposes 
We are discussing, that it is not the interest of the local 
adjutant to trouble 
capable officers in future; we shall never feed the 2nd 
. battalion of the Warwickshire Regiment of Volunteers by 
any possibility. 

11547. Would you mind telling me why you could not 
feed say the local Rugby company ?—Because you see our 
boys do not come mainly from Rugby. 


11548. But some of them do ?~About thirty of the 
boys in the school come from Rugby ; two of those are at 
Present in the corps. 


11549. As officers ?—As Privates, 


_ 11550. But when they leave why should not they go 
into the local company as officers ?—They might if they 
continued to live at home, 


11551. Is there any special reason why they should not ? 
—No. 


11552. There is no difference of class between them and 
the officers of the local company ?—Not necessarily. 


11553. But there might be ?—There might be; as there 
might be among our boys that come from elsewhere. I 
may say that there is at present one officer in the local 
company who is a former member of the cadet corps. 
What I meant rather to point out was that very few of our 
boys will ever reside in Warwickshire. Then a cadet corps 
may. from the point of view of the battalion, be regarded 
further as-giving a great deal of trouble to the battalion 
and serving no good purpose, and I find that there is a 

* tendency to think that a cadet corps can be run on precisely 
the same lines as an ordinary Volunteer company, whereas 
it has always appeared to me that if cadet corps are 
intended to train boys for officers and not privates you 
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must run them on different lines. Then, further, owing to Cuptsin 
the fact that everything is regarded from the point of view C. £. ¥. 
of the territorial arrangements at Present in force, we have, Hawkesiorth 
for instance, such a regulation as that which forbids cadet Pe 
battalions to be formed of boys above the age of seventeen 18 Nov 1903. 
years ; that is, of course, with a view to protecting the re- 
cruiting of the local battalion; but from the piont of view of 
a public school it does not affect the local battalion at all, 
it does them no good, and at the same time it prevents us 
from forming a cadet battalion, as many of our boys are 
eighteen or eighteen and a half. And, of course, there arises 
all the difficulty of enrolling and so on; if we began to enrol 
boys we have cadets serving on two different seta of terms. 

11554. Lately you have ceased that 2—Yes, on account 
of its difficulties. 


11555. You are now purely a cadet company, and not a 
company of the 2nd V.B. Royal Warwickshire Regiment?— 
That is so. 


the work they have done with the public school brigade, 
and from that I know, at any rate, that our corps has 


11556, That is on account of the special kind of training 
which is given them suited to their needs 1—Exactly ; it 
is realised that they are boys, and that they are not men, 
and that it is not required to train them as Privates, but 
with a view to making them officers one of these days. 
With regard to those cadet battalions, which I should be 
very glad to see in the country, I think that they would 
want to have professional adjutants, really good men. 
men who were interested in boys, and who understood 
what boys could do and could not do. It would be very 
easy to form a cadet battalion out of schools that are 
in the neighbourhood of one another. We could form 
such a battalion to-morrow. I must confess I should like 
to see the commanding officer and majors masters, the 
reason being that it would give great stimulus to the 
officers of cadet corps which at Present they lack. You 
see at present a man’s connection with a cadet corps is 
practically not much more than a five year job; a man 
takes a commission, and he knows that after a time it 
will be thought right that he should move or leave the 
place for Somebody else, one of his subordinates who 
would like to have a command, and there is nothing 
further for him to move to. There is no battalion rank or 
anything of the kind, and the consequence is that it does 
tend, I think, to prevent officers from learning their mili- 
tary duties as well as they might ; I am quite clear about 
that. There is another point connected with keeping mas- 
ters in the corps by that means 3 the result would be that 
many of the senior men on the staff of a school were still 
interested in Volunteering, and it would mean therefore 
that the cause of Volunteering in the school was much less 
likely to be disregarded. There is always a strong Opposi- 
tion amongst certain members of every staff in the king- 
dom, and there is a tendency for the junior masters who 
happen to be commanding the corps to be occasionally 
over-ridden. In such a corps I should like to see all the 
subalterns boys; I think it most important that the boys 
should be brought on to do officer’s work as soon as 
possible ; this is not recognised in many cadet corps, and 
in some I know of you will find there are no cadet officers 
at all. 


11557. Would you advocate having a larger establish- 
ment of subalterns in such corps, so as to push on the pro- 
mising boys more ?—Certainly. 

11558. Instead of having two subalterns a company you 
might have five or six ?—I am not quite sure about that, 
because I am a little bit afraid that if you had as many as 
that, the section commanders would be prevented doing 
their work, but I should certainly have a full number of 
subaltern boys—all boys—and in order to increase their 
numbers I should do what I am trying to do now, have 
small companies with small sections and small squads, so 
as to bring as many as possible to do the work of officers 
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f aaa cis be ee Sretiahient of ites compenise ball ?—I think I said from the intellectual point of view, 


Hawkesworth and cannot get it ; I am told that 110 is the right number 
and I must stick to that. 


11559; Does that finish all you want to say on that 


answering @ question that was being put to me, as a train- 
ing for the practical intelligence of the cadet. 


18 Nov. 1903. 


11581. But you would restrict it to that. I will put it 


point ?—Yes, that finishes what I have to say about organi- 
sation ; I can say more about efficiency. 


11560. About the organisation ; you have talked of 
course with a good many other public school commanders 
of cadet companies in camp and at other places 7—Yes. 


11561. Do you find that is the generally accepted view 
of what it is desirable todo ?—No. I was going on frankly 
to admit that it is not universally accepted, but I think you 
will be able to find the reason in the individual instances 
where it is not accepted, and that is generally the same in 
all cases, namely that the cadet corps happens to be 
located at the headquarters of the Volunteer battalion 
in question, and therefore is able to learn from that 
battalion, and that an officer is able practically to act in 
the battalion and in the Cadet Corps simultaneously with- 
out any difficulty. He is able to play both parte, and you 
will find that is the case at Winchester. 

11562. And possibly more interest is taken in the public 
school Cadet Corps in those cases ?—Evidently, from what 
I can see in such cases; a great deal, of course, depends 
on your adjutants, I quite admit. 

11563. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) How far are you removed 
from the headquarters of your battalion ?—Twelve miles. 
Coventry is our headquarters, not very accessible by train. 
Our adjutant constantly complains of the difficulty the 
train service causes him in going backwards and forwards. 


11564. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) You say you have 220 
members ?—Two hundred and sixty-five. 


11565. Out of 560, is it not ?—Yes, out of 570 boys. 


11566. How many do you take to camp ?—Last year 
we took the largest company we had ever taken, seventy. 


11567. Up till lately, I believe, you have not been very 
good attenders at camp ?—We have not been at all good at 
camp until lately. 


11568. You are educating them up to that ?—I think 
we are being educated up to it We hope there will be two 
companies next year. 


11569. Would it be any good to you to have a camp 
established in the north of England, as has been suggested 
to us, on the same lines as the Aldershot Camp 1—We 
should much prefer to go to Aldershot. 


11570. It would not help you ?—I do not think it would 
help us in the least. We find it perfectly easy to get down 
to Aldershot, and no difficulty is ever made on the score of 
expense, and I think the boys feel that it is an attraction 
to go down to a definite military centre. 

11571. You have had difficulties lately about your 
range ?—Very great difficulties. 


11572. Have they been overcome ?—No. 


11573. What are you to do next year ?—I do not know 
what we are going to do. 


11574. You are shooting with Morris tubes now ?— Yea. 


11575. And that is practically all the shooting you are 
doing ?—Yes. 

11576. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Do you know 
how often the adjutant is allowed travelling expenses for 
coming to drill your Cadet Corps ?—He is not allowed 
expenses at all to the best of my belief. 


11577. So that he has to do that travelling by rail out of 
his own pocket ?—Yes. _I_ believe so. 

11578. That may be some clue to his looking on it as a 
nuisance ?—Possibly, he comes over sometimes to visit 
the town corps, and then, of course, his expenses are paid. 


11579. And he takes you as part of the same day’s work, 
does he, or does he give you separate days 1—He very 
seldom sees our parade, as the town company parades on 
a different day of the week. His visits enable us to dis- 
cuss matters of business, and he is able occasionally to see 
some shootings. 


11580. You spoke just now about the work in the Cadet 
Corps being incomparably more important (I think those 


this way—situations may arise in a good cricket or football 
team and in working up for a place in the cricket or football 
team requiring as quick decision and perhaps a shade 
quicker than a company commander with his line of 
skirmishers in the field ?—I do not know. I do not feel 
that I could answer that question one way or the other. 


11582. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) I think you said 
just now that it was a subject of great regret to you that 
more boys did not in after life take commissions ?—Yes. 


11583. But surely that is a matter in which the boys 
have no very great choice, asa@rule. You did not mention 
those in the RegularArmy ?—I was only talking about 
the Auxiliary Forces. 


11584. Surely if it were left to the boys, at the age of 
seventeen or eighteen, to decide whether they would go 
into the Service or not, a large majority of them would 
prefer that to going into professions or businesses, would 
they not ?—You are talking now about the Regular 
Army ? 

11585. Well, in the Service generally. A great number 
of boys surely, at the age of seventeen or eighteen, if they 
were asked or offered a commission would be very glad 
to take it, who are prevented by the position in life of 
their parents or their prospects ?—Yes, I daresay that is 
the case, but I do not feel quite sure. I think a boy 
with the strong practical instinct that some boys, who 
come of business families, have, would pass the com- 
mission by, though with regret. I know of several cases 
where commissions have been offered and refused. 


11586. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) In the Auxiliary Forces ?— 
No. I thought I was being asked about the Regular 


Army. One cannot regard business and the Auxiliary 
Forces as alternatives. 


11587. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Do you know what pro- 
portion of the boys from your cadet corps who go on 
to the university join the university corps ?—I could not 
give you exact figures. 


11588. Do you know whether many of them do or not ? 
—A few do. 


11589. (Chairman.) Have you any other points you 
would like to put before us ?—I think I should like to 
put one or two points as to the standard of efficiency 
to which cadet corps can be brought. I should like, 
first of all, to compare a cadet corps with an ordinary 
Volunteer Company. It has this enormous advantage, 
that we can exact of our boys an hour’s regular drill every 
weck. In most schools we have gained that advantage. 
an hour absolutely sacred for the drill of those who 
are members of the corps, and that, of course, is an enor- 
mous advantage as compared with the ordinary Volunteer 
corps, where the number of drills is much smaller. On 
the other hand, we are at this great disadvantage, 
that we have got every year to train a fresh pack. 
You see, the boys do not stay long with us. I very 
seldom have a boy who is an officer for more than one 
year. Even section commanders seldom last for more 
than one year, so that you are constantly dealing with 
untrained boys. Over and over again, every year practi- 
cally, you are training a fresh corps, and the consequence 
is really that what we want is time. We want time for 
more work in connection with the cadet corps. 


11590. More time for training ?—Yes ; more than one 
hour a week. I may say I have the agreement of one 
of my predecessors who commanded as far back as in 
the seventies. We both think that the thing that 
must be recognised now, if cadet corps are to be really 
efficient, is that the drill and the work is to be taken as 
work, and not as an amusement. You see, the out of 
school time of a boy is very short, and he is- naturally 
very loath to sacritice it. He sacrifices a good amount 
already, but what many of us would like to see would 
be that this work. the rifle corps work, should be the 
equivalent for some kind of school work and done at the 
same time. I should not suggest a compulsory system 
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of service at school; I would rather not have a com- 
pulsory system, because that brings in the people you 
do not want—the people who are physically unfit, and 
the people who are not keen. 


11591. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) You say a 
compulsory system brings in people who are physically 
unfit ?—Yes, 

11592. I do not quite see how that happens ?—If you 
forced every boy in the school to belong to the corps it 
would be bound to happen. 

11593. But any boy who was physically unfit for this 
sort of exercise you would not take ; you must have some 
regulation about that. Physical fitness is a matter of 
comparison. If we expect a Cadet Corps to be capable of 
marching a small boy may be so far physically unfit. 

11594. (Chairman.) Would you have chest measure- 
ment, and so forth, or not ?—If it was made compulsory 
and thought to be part of the school discipline they would 
take them in, no matter whether they are young or 
delicate, and the general efficiency of the corps would 
have to be lowered so as not to overtax its weakest 
member, 

11595. It would be invidious to leave out some fifty 
boys because they were not of sufficiently good physique ? 
—Possibly. And besides that you have not got the 
advantage which the compulsory system would present 
to many of the masters of the school, namely, that all 
the boys were provided for at a certain hour of the 
day, and that is a much better reason. 


11596. You mean for the discipline of the school ?— 
Yes. Many school authorities would welcome a com- 
pulsory system. 

11597. It would be wholly different from what you 
would call a national compulsory system ?—I am talking 
of a compulsion exercised by the school rules only. 


11598. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) But surely 
if you have a boy whom you know is physically unfit 
it is a waste of time to take him on ?—Yes, and that is 
why I quarrel with anything compulsory. 

11599. Then I say, if you have a boy like that, com- 
pulsory system or non-compulsion you must pass him out ? 
—I donot agree. It would be difficult under a compulsory 
system to refuse to admit a boy whose only disqualifica- 
tions are that he is small or weak. And no test that I know 
of will, under a compulsory system, exclude those who 
have no interest in the matter. 

11600. (Chairman.) It would be rather a cruel thing, 
would it not, to pick out a boy and say that he was such 
a weakling that he was not fit to drill along with the 
other boys ?—I think so. But in practice what would 
happen would be this—the boy would be admitted, and 
care taken that the whole corps should do nothing to 
overtax his strength. 

11601. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) But if you 
are taking this as a nucleus for the Army, it would be 
cruel to the Army to feed it from such a battalion ?— 
It is often forgotten that we are dealing with boys and 
not with men, and a physically unfit boy might be a 
physically fit man. There is only one other point I 
should like to add, perhaps, and which I should wish very 
strongly to urge, and that is that the authorities should 
in some way take charge of the officers of cadet corps — 
the masters who become officers of cadet corps. A man 
is pitchforked into a cadet corps without knowing any- 
thing at all very frequently ; he happens to be the man 
who is able to be persuaded to take a piece of work out 
of school, and without any training at all he finds himself 
in command of the cadet corps—accordingly the cadet 
corps suffers. It is possible in many cases to keep up con- 
tinuity, and to get men in, one after another, of such an 
age that they pass on the knowledge from one to anothe~ 
with the command; but in some cases there comes a time 
when you have to take an entirely fresh man and put him 
in, and it seems to me that what is required is that when 
a man is recommended for a commission in a cadet corps 
his qualifications should be looked into, and he should bo 
taken and given a course of training, and that his qualifi- 
cations should be tested from time to time by examination 
when he gets his steps, and so on. It would make an im- 
mense difference. I am sure. At present there is no sort 
of guarantee as to the efficiency of officers in cadet corps. 


11602. (Chairman.) That is a very serious hindrance, 
TI should think 7—Very serious, indecd; I have known 
corps that have suffered from it terribly. 
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11603. (Sir Ralph Knox.) What initial instruction is 
in your mind ?—All manner of initial instruction ; I should 
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insist on the man first taking his school for ordinary drill //awkesworth 


on the lines of the Chelsea School of instruction, that he 
should take a Hythe certificate and some of the subjects 
usual for Volunteers, such as would apply to the work that 
would be done in schools, tactics, topography, and so on. 


11604. But that is hardly consistent with his duties as 
a master ; can he do it during his long vacation or when do 
you propose he should do it?—It seems to me that 
the head master will find the time for him; if the head 
master wishes to have a rifle corps he must comply with the 
terms upon which such a rifle corps can be established. 


11605. In fact, you would have a special master for the 
rifle corps who would be relieved of a good deal of the 
educational work ?—Not exactly, because I am only talking 
about the early part of his time ; when he was appointed 
on the school staff he would be appointed upon condition 
that he was going to take up rifle corps work, and before 
he actually took up his appointment he would go through a 
course of training of some sort. 


11606. That would apply to three or four masters in 
the school ?—Yes. 


11607. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) You could 
not manage to have a retired officer in the neighbourhood 
taking command of the school corps ?—That might be 
objected to by the headmaster. 


11608. I have seen it tried with excellent resulta, and in 
that case the whole of the officers were found by the boys 
themselves, but you think that would be objected to by the 
headmaster ?—Yes, he would want to know his retired 
officer very well, The headmaster has not got very much 
pull over him. 


11609. And that obviously also means that the retired 
officer could make a better fight for the better instruction of 
his corps than can the masters ; I think you hinted that it 
was desirable that the senior masters should have an 
interest in volunteering and should not over-ride the 
views of the junior who commanded the corps ?— Yes. 


11610. And probably the headmaster would find it very 
hard to over-ride an influential gentleman living in the 
neighbourhood ?—He has only to tell the influential gentle- 
man that he dispenses with his services. 


11611. Supposing the authorities dispensed with the 
cadet corps on the score of inefficiency ?—I am urging 
measures which would make for efficiency, under a system 
which a Head Master could accept. 


11612. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) Suppose we had in this 
country @ system more or less compulsory, something in the 
way of pressure, at all events, on the people all to go through 
military exercises, how do you think that would affect such 
an institution as your cadet corps ? Would it, do you think, 
encourage the boys to work up at school such an amount of 
work as would put them in the position of officers, supposing 
they had to join some force when they became adults 1— 
With the alternative of entering the ranks ? 


11613. Yes 1—Yes, I should think it would, only of 
course one has to remember that a boy is very deficient in 
foresight; he does not foresee his future at the age of fifteen; 


11614. The parents would come to your help ?—No 
doubt ; I think it would produce some effect. 


11615. In fact there would be a rush on the part of all 
the boys who were in public schools at all events to establish 
such an amount of efficiency as would lead them to be 
selected as officers ?—I suppose there would be a certain 
amount. 

11616. Do you think having to look forward to a chance 
of serving in some position would make the boys keen to 
learn the work ?—I do not see how it could help making 
them keener. The only difficulty I see is, of course, that a 
boy does not look forward very far. It must, however, 
be an incentive, obviously. 

11617. You think they could distinctly learn a good 
deal of work in that position towards their efficiency as 
officers ? Supposing you keep them up to eighteen years of 
age and that they have served in the cadet corps three or 
four years and taken some pains to learn their business, thev 
would have made a considerable step towards efficiency in 
their work in a Militia or Volunteer corps ?—They would 
have made a considerable step, yes, and if more time could 
be spared they could make a very long step indeed. 
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RJYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS. 


Colonel D. CAMPBELL. V.D., called ; and Examined. 


11618. (Chairman.) You command the Ist Lanark- 
shire Royal Engineers Volunteers ?—Yes. 


11619. Their headquarters are in Glasgow, and you are 
@ strong corps, your establishment being 1,207, and your 
total on the Ist November, 1902, 1,102 ?—Yes. 


11620. Do you feel that that is a force of very great 
efficiency? Ido not mean so much from the point of view 
of the possibilities, but from the point of view of the work 
that has to be done by it in the case of an invasion ; do 
you feel confidence in it as having reached considerable 
perfection, or not ?—Not under the present system ; I do 
not think under the present system we should be in a 
proper position to take up our duties as engineers. 


11621. Then you think the present svetem is one under 
which you cannot become really effective ?—That is so. 


11622. Will you kindly tell us some of the points which 
you feel prevent that ?—I think that the scheme which 
Colonel Clifford brought before you, as representing 
the Royal Engineer Volunteer Commanding Officers, is 
the best scheme which can be devised—that is, from our 
point of view as Royal Engineer Volunteers. It has been 
discussed pretty thoroughly, and it was the unanimous 
finding of all that were at the meetings we had—that it 
was about the best system that could be devised. 


? 11623, But I think in framing that scheme you had in 
your mind the fact that there were a great many restric- 
tions and difficulties in the way, had you not? It was 
not what you would call an ideal scheme in an ideal 
world ?—Well of course, it is very difficult to get a body of 
commanding officers to agree, and so frame an ideal 
scheme. 


11624. What I rather meant was this—that if you had 
free scope and your men had ample leisure, or you had to 
deal with a country that would devote ample means to 
them, you would probably have gone further and sug- 
gested more in the way of training, and so forth ?— 
Certainly. 

11625. That meant you were rather trying to make 
the best of what is, perhaps, a difficult position ?—Yes. 


11626. The difficulties being so great that even your 
best would not be very perfect ?—Yes; the difficulty is, 
of course, that our men being all tradesmen working at 
their trades the only spare time they have is in the 
evenings and a very few days’ holiday in the summer, 
and I have always been strongly of opinion that the 
Volunteer force would never be effective until the men 
got some compensation, so that we have some hold over 
them. Now, as you know, a commanding officer has 
really very little hold over his men except a moral hold, 
and if we had some little compensation to give the men 
according to the scheme that was put before you the 
other day I think we should make a more efficient force. 


11627. You say a much more efficient force, but having 
in view the very great efficiency which we must take for 
granted will exist among the troops invading this country, 
if ever they do invade it, would you regard even any 
payment which the country could be expected to tolerate 
towards efficiency as meeting the deficiency, or in other 
words have you any alternative to compulsion ?—You 
could never expect to get a force like ours as good as 
regular forces all at once, and I may say that Colonel 
Jerome, R.E., who commanded the company when my first 
section went out to South Africa told me that after my men 
had been with him two or three weeks they were nearly 
as good as his ; that is, because they are skilled tradesmen, 
eo I think that Engineer Volunteers are really different 
from other Volunteers, because all our men are, of course, 
skilled artisans, and the sort of work they would get 
mostly to do would be their own trades. 


11628. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) What you 
mean is that with an Engineer Volunteer when he goes 
on foreign service it is not a question of his firing a 
rifle so much, as simply applying abroad the trade he 
has been in the habit of working at at home ?—Exactly, 
that is practically what is done. 

11629. He is working abroad instead of at home, and 
doing the same work all the time ?—Yes. 


11630. (Chairman.) Would the work of all your men 
be the same ?—Of a good many of them. 


11631. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Your men 
are of various trades ?—Various trades. 


11632. They are not all engineers in the way of fitters in 
shops, and so forth, but you have men who are plumbers, 
and men who are plasterers, and every sort of artisan 
trade ?—Every kind of trade, but the majority of them 
are fitters, owing to there being so many ironworks and 
shipbuilding yards about Glasgow. 


11633 You will have plumbers 1—There are not a very 
large proportion of plumbers. 


11634. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) In the précis of evidence 
which you have referred to already, taking the resolutions 
of the Committee of Commanding Officers of the Engineers, 
the first resolution is: ‘‘ That the Royal Engineer Volun- 
teer force, as it is at present constituted, organised and 
equipped, is not in a condition to take the field in a 
thorougly satisfactory manner : ” would you mind amplify- 
ing these three words ‘‘constituted, organised and 
equipped ?”—Well, the principal. deficiency is, of course, 
in equipment ; we have got no mobilisation equipment, 
and we have got no transport; that really is the prin- 
cipal deficiency. 


11635. Then the constitution and organisation are all 
right, are they ?—Well, for a Volunteer corps I should 
say they are as good as can be under the present circum- 
stances. What is meant is that suppose we were called 
out now, we could not go into the field at once, because 
we have neither got the equipment nor the transport, 
as wellas not being sufficiently trained. 


11636. You have in your own paper--the return you have 
made—this entry : “ More blocks, spars, bridging material, 
pickaxes, shovels are wanted’: are these things you are 
asked to contract for, or ought they to be supplied to you 
direct by Government ?—We get a certain number of 
them direct, but it is particularly in picks and shovels that 
we are deficient ; my corps is a corps of twelve companies, 
1,102 strong, and I have only ninety-six picks and 
shovels, and I question if they have enough in the Scottish 
district to give a pick and shovel to each of my men, be- 
cause I know last year they had to collect them from all 
parts of the country to get 300. 


11637. You have another corps of Engineers now in 
Lanarkshire ?—Yes. 


11638. So that the deficiency will be still greater ?— 
It will be more difficult now. 


11639. Where do you do your work ?—At our own 
headquarters. 


11640. Have you sufficient ground there to do the 
whole work ?—Yes, we are particularly well placed in 
that way, because the ground is on a river, and we can 
make bridges across the river, and then we havea ditch 
on the ground where we can make other kinds of bridges, 
and we have a fairly good parade ground to do ordinary 
company movements upon. 


11641. Where do you go into camp ?—This last summer 
we were in camp at Kilcreggan in front of one of the new 
forts for the defence of the Clyde. 


11642, On suitable ground for your work ?—Yes. 


11643. You say in the third resolution, or rather the 
Institute say: ‘That the rigid application of the new 
Regulations will result in the practical extinction of the 
Royal Engineers (Volunteers).” But when one goes on to 
the suggestions as to the standard of efficiency, I think the 
training there suggested is even more stiff than the Regu- 
lations, is it not ?—Yes, of course, but then in the case of 
our resolutions it is being made worth the while of the 
men to come out; they are getting something for it while 
at present they are getting nothing. 

11644. Therefore, one must take that standard of 
efficiency along with the clause on the next page with 
reference to pay !—Yes, pay or rather compensation, I 
always think it should be called; it really is not pay, 
but compensation for the time they give ups 
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11645. Do you think that with proper compensation 
you would get out of your men the training as laid down 
in this paper ?—Oh yes, I think we could. 

11646. Fourteen days camp every year ?—We do not 
say fourteen days camp every year. 

11647. All you say is: “‘ fifteen days duration with a 
minimum of eight not necessarily consecutive days attend- 
ance” ?—Yes, 

11648. Does that mean attendance by individuals or by 
units ?—The minimum attendance only is possible for in- 
dividuals. 

11649, Every year ?—Every year. 

11650. Could you get fourteen days out of individuals 
every year with allowances ?—Not every year; you 
might get it occasionally, 

11651. What advantage do you think would be got 
Yrom putting your corps under the Army Act ?—I think 
it would give us more command over the men. 

11652. Have you had in camp any cases of breach of 
discipline ?—No, I have never had any bother to speak 
of. 


Dnt Fr 


11653. So that up to this time you have found no 
necessity for it ?—Not actually, but I have always had an 
idea that if the men know they are under the Army Act 
they seem to think you have a very great deal of power 
over them. 


Yeomanry—in 
fficers should be ?—Yea, I think 
have got this memorandum that 


ause for some men even going into 
days is a pretty good strain, the men 

k’s holiday in the year, 
11656. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) The Institute recommend 
that you should go through a modified course of musketry ; 
have you any objection to that ?—No, 


engineers to do all the engineering work and to do the 
Same musketry as infantry Volunteers, 


11657. But you are not bound to do that under the 
Regulations are you ?—Well, it is optional to do it or not, 
and I think it is best to try to do it if you can, 


_ 11658. You can practically do what musketry you like ; 
is not that so ?—No, the Commanding Officer can decide 
whether his corps is to do musketry or not at all. 


11659, And if he decides then they must do it 1—Yes, 


11660. But you have it in your own hands to do the 
you like 1—Yes, 


11661. What amount of ammunition do you get ?—We 
Bet the same as the infantry Volunteers. 


11662. Do you find it sufficient ?—The amount of 
course, for competitions is not nearly enough; we are 
only allowed ten rounds, and it comes particularly hard 
Upon us, because before the musketry came in we got 
twenty rounds per man, and some time before that we 
Bot seventy-five rounds, and before that we got ninety 
Tounds free per man so that they have been gradually 
cutting us down. 


_ 11663. With regard to financial arrangements generally, 
3S your capitation grant sufficient for your expenditure ?— 
ae it would be if we were able to keep the corps always 

ull. 


11664. But you are pretty nearly full ?—We are pretty 
nearly full just now, but I am afraid this year there will 
be @ serious diminution in numbers. 

11665. Why is that 2—We enlist our men for four years, 
and this time four years ago I had a most phenomenal 
number of recruits, I had 545 who joined the corps, so that 
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now the four years are up & great number of those will go, 
Particularly as they have the idea—or rather it is the fact D. 
—that the new Regulations will be put in force on the Saee 
1st November next year. 18 Be ov. 1903. 
11666. Is an engineer corps more expensive to work 
than an infantry corps ?—No, I would not say it was. 
11667. You do not buy equipment where you cannot 
get it from Government ?—What kind of equipment do 
you mean—engineering things ? 
11668, Yes.—Well we do, but we get a small allowance 
for that. 
11669. You recommend that the present system of 
capitation grant be adhered to in all respects, with the 
addition of £1 per head; would you not rather in place of 
that have a fixed grant of so much per company, and keep 
the present capitation Grant as it is ?—Oh yes, I do not go 
in for that alternative scheme at all. 


11670. You would rather have a fixed sum ?—I would 
rather have it done in the way we say in the other part of 
this scheme here, that the Government should take over 
everything. 

11671. That is in the next paragraph ?—Yes, the first 
Paragraph was just put in as a sort of alternative scheme. 

11672. “ That the Government provide the necessary 
funds for clothing, headquarters, rifle Tanges, transport, 
stores, rations, etc., and any other such expenses as may 
be incurred ; so that beyond a small allowance to the 
commanding officer for incidental expenses, all outgoings 
would be met by the Government ;”” is that your scheme ? 
—That is the stheme. 

11673. That is not exactly what I put to you; I sug- 
ested to you that there should be a fixed grant per com- 
pany or per battalion if you like it, and retain the capita- 
tion grant as it is just now ; I meant a fixed grant per 
company or per battalion for establishment expenses, — 
You meen that it is a fixed sum which we would always 
get? 

11674. Yes, to maintain your ranges and your drill 
ground and your headquarters.—That would be very 
much better than the present system, undoubtedly. 

11675. What camp allowances do you desire to have 7— 
According to our scheme here ther2 is £5 per sapper, so 
that would cover everything; that is for payments in 
camp and before camp, it is all tabulated how it would be 
given. 

11676. And you approve of those allowances as tabu- 
lated there ?—Yes, I approve of them. 


11677. Are you bound to Provide your own transport ? 
—We are. 


11678. Havo you done so !—No, I have not been able 
to do it. 

11679. You cannot make arrangements ?—No, I have 
tried to get a contractor to do it, but no contractor will do 
it. 

. 

11680. You have not a field company, have you ?—No, 
we have no field company ; I have been offered both a 
field company and a telegraph section, but I cannot afford 
to have them. : 

11681. Why not ?—The present allowance they give 
you is £100 a year, and I am informed by the commanding 
officers who have got field companies that the very least 
they can keep them going on is £250 to £300 a year. That 
was the reply I sent. 

11682. When you say in the paper for the Scottish 
Institute that the same allowances as are asked for for 
artillery should be granted to a corps having a field com- 
pany or telegraph section, you mean that these allowances 
would be enough for you ?—It comes to practically the 
same thing, I think; I think it is put down there that 
instead of £100 a battery should get £150, and su much 
per diem for each horse in camp. 

11683. Yes.—I think you will find it comes to just about 
£250. 

11684. So that these allowances would cover it !—Yes, 
they would do quite well. 

11685. Do you think you would be able to keep up your 
strength, and to get men to go to camp for fourteen days in 
the year, if the camp was limited to the first three years of 
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service, taking your. men young 2—You mean if the men 


D. Campbell. had to go into camp for fourteen days say for the first two 


or three years ? . . 

11686. Yes, say three years, and thereafter. to be ex- 
empted from camp altogether, and just to do a certain 
number of drills ?—I do not think you would get men to 
go into camp for a fortnight two years running. 

11687. Have you ever considered the expediency or the 
reault of putting in force the Militia Ballot with an exemp- 
tion for Volunteers ?—Well, I have thought of it, but I 
question whether it is really a solution of the difficulty, 
because the men then would not be going into the Volun- 
teer force voluntarily, they would really be forced into it, 
and I question if their services on that account would be 
as good. 

11688. Do you think it would destroy the Volunteer 
spirit ?—That is just what T am afraid it might do. 

11689. It would fill your ranks ?—There is no doubt 
it would fill the ranks. 

11690. In fact it would give you more, 
you wanted 9—Probably it would. 


11691. And you would be able to choose your best men ? 
—Well you might in a way, but then on the other hand 
even although you were getting men who apparently were 
very good they will not come in voluntarily, and I think 
there is a great difference between @ man being practically 
forced in, and a man coming of his own free will. 


11692. How are you off for officers 1—Well I am pretty 
short of officers just now ; you see three and a half years 
ago I had an increase of three companies, and I have never 
managed to get that filled up ; that meant ten extra officers 
all at once. I have only twenty-seven now, 


11693. Are your officers drawn from aclass who can get 
away for camp or for attending a school ?—For camp. The 
majority of them get away pretty well; there are o few 
who find a little difficulty in getting away, but the 
majority of them can get away. All find difficulty in 
attending the School of Instruction at Chatham. 


11694. Have you any suggestions as to increasing the 
number of your officers and getting more to join 2—Well, 
J do not know; I should think if it were possible in some 
way to improve the status of the Volunteer force and let 
the real position they have in the forces of the country 
be properly understood that would help. I was just 
talking to somebody the other day asking him to join the 
Volunteers and, from what he said I do not think the 
general public understand the real position we are in, 
that we are part of the Army really, and that we are the 
Home Defence Army. I think if that were put forward 
more, and we were put on the footing of being able to get 
commissions in the Regular Army like the Militia and 
Yeomanry, it might do some good. 


11695. How would you propose to bring the matter 
before the general public so as to impress them with that 
view ?—Instead of calling it the Volunteer force it might 
ba called the Home Defence Army, for instance. 

* 11696. Do you think that would make any difference— 
the mere name ?—It would do something I think, and 
then make it the real Home Defence Army. 

11697. That is all you can suggest 2—Yes, it is a very 
difficult question, the question of getting more officers. 
My experience has always been that it just seems to come 
and go; sometimes you can get your ranks filled up with 
officers, and then there seems to be a lull for a time, and 
it is very difficult to get men. 

11693. You said you had a four years’ contract with 
your men? Is it @ binding contract you can take pro- 
ceedings under, for four years 9—Yes. 


probably than 


11699. Have you ever taken proceedings against any 
of them ?—Yes, I have done so. 

11709, And recovered ?—Yes, you always get a decree 
in the Courts, but it is very difficult to get the money. 

11701. At what price do you get the decree ; what is the 
getting it 2—I forget, I do not remember the legal 


. It comes pretty nearly up to the amount of the 
grant ?—Not so much now, because I do not need to have 
a law agent to appear, the sergeant-major or the adjutant 
can appear in my place, and there are no law agent's fee 
to pay. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


11703. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) I suppose picks and shovels 


are fairly in evidence in the neighbourhood of Glasgow, 


are they not? You would have no very great difficulty 
in getting your equipment of picks and shovels from 
Glasgow if you wanted them, would you ?—Well perhaps 
not, but the thing is that supposing we were mobilised 
there would be a terrible rush, perhaps for all these sort. 
of things, and it might not be so easy to get them. My 
idea always has been not that we should be given them 
ourselves, but that they should be in some Ordnance depit 
so that they could be got at once. 


11704. You do not think a very large number could be 
very easily collected even tor that Ordnance depot in the 
case of threatened emergency ?—I am afraid it would not- 
be very easy to do it all at once, and the chances are that 
they would not be the proper pattern perhaps. 


11705. You look rigidly to follow the pattern which is 
sealed at headquarters ?—Yes, because it is the best; I 
may say that in the picks and shovels we got last year and 
this year we had one or two different patterns, deviations. 
from the authorised patterns, and they are not nearly 
so good or useful. 


11706. You are of opinion that @ training such as you 
contemplate here, a fortnight’s camp in three years, would 
really make us more efficient for active service at home ?— 
Yes, I think it would; an engineer corps is different from 
an infantry corps ; the men are practically trained. 


11707. In relegating them to their duties, you would 
have the idea that your men would be thoroughly efficient, 
supposing this country were invaded; you think the 
amount of training you have named, or such as you figure 
here—a fortnight’s camp in three years—a fortnight’s 
standing camp with an attendance of six or eight days 
for individuals, coupled with the training you have at- 
headquarters and your evening exercises and on half 
holidays, would make them more thoroughly efficient to 
take the field ?—As a defence force I think it would with 
attendance at camp every year and the number of drills 
we put down; you see we have put down large number 
of drills, twenty-five. 


11708. How do you think they would stand after they 
had been mobilised for six weeks or a couple of months t— 
Then I should think they would be about as good as Regu- 
lars—very nearly. 


11709. In what do you think the deficiency would be— 
the difference. You say very nearly ?—Of course, in the 
case of a Regular who has been several years in the Army, 
his ideas of discipline and all that sort of thing are very 
different, and it takes more than a few weeks to instil 
that into the civilian. 


11710. But you say you have not found any want of 
discipline in such gatherings as you have had up to the 
present time ?—No, I have not had any particular bother, 
but it would be a different thing, of course, when the whole 
corps were out. You see up till now, when the camps 
really have been optional, it is only the best men who would 
turn out, men who are enthusiastic, and therefore there is 
not likely to be so much danger of want of discipline, but 
on mobilisation everyone would have to turn out. 


11711. What proportion of your men have hitherto gone 
into camp ?—Last year I had 760 out of strength of 1,140 
this year I had less, I only had about 50 per cent. of the 
strength. The strength now is 1,102, and I had about 565 
in camp. 

11712. Of course on mobilisation you would leave your 
recruits at home. You would not bring your recruit who 
was not a trained Volunteer into camp, but excluding them, 
do you think it would take any great length of time to lick 
into them the necessary discipline ?—Well, probably iv 
five or six weeks, but still there are a lot of little things that 
a man does not get into all at once. I should say generally 
they would be very good. 


11713. What little things do you refer to—little things 
connected with camp work or camp life, or things that 
affect his efficiency in the field as a worker a—It is very 
difficult to exactly explain. 

11714. There are some people who think it is necessary 
to have along and continuous training for everybody in 
order to make him an efficient soldier in the field. T want 
to get out of you whether you think that the training such 
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as it is now, of the same character, perhaps a little exten- 
ded, is sufficient to make a man an efficient soldier for fight- 
ing purposes. Do you think a good soldier can be produced 
by the Volunteer system ?—Well, of course I am talking 
about my own branch of the service, you understand, and 
our real function in warfare is not fighting ; it is really, as 
a matter of fact, doing everything else but fighting. 


11715. But @ great deal of it under fire ?—I know they 
sometimes have to fight—I know both my sections had to 
fight—but that is very exceptional. 

11716. They have to do their work under fire ?—Yes, I 
know they have. 


11717. And is not that very much worse than having to 
fight under fire ?—Certainly it is, there is no doubt about 
it. 

11718. I wanted to get out of you clearly whether you 
thought that the training you get now—of course taking 
your men as trained artisans—really in your opinion pro- 
duces an efficient soldier for fighting purposes ?—Well, I 
certainly consider that with the training that it is proposed 
to give them under this scheme for defensive purposes they 
would be quite efficient. 


11719. Some of your corps went to the War ?—Yes, I 
sent out two sections to the Royal Engineers and a good 
many others to different carps. 


117194. Do you know what sort of service they 
did out there; what sort of work they did ?— 
The first section did mostly repairing the railway and 
repairing bridges—that is what they had to do mostly, and 
a little blockhouse work. The second section had almost 
nothing to do but blockhouse building, and of course they 
had a little railway repairing, but most of their work was 
building blockhouses. 


11720. Did they see much of the enemy ?—Well, I 
think once or twice they did, in fact the first work my 
second section did was done under fire—that was repairing 
a Tailway. 

11721. What account have you got of them as to how 
they did their work and how they behaved themselves ?— 
I have got a very good account. As I said before, I had 
an account from the officer commanding them, who is now 
‘Colonel of the Royal Engineers, Colonel Jerome, that after 
my men had been a few weeks with him they were almost 
as good as his. 

11722. Then I suppose in a few weeks more they came 


up to the required standard ’—He did not say that, of 
course. 


11723. You say it is quite impossible for the men to go out 
every year for a fortnight, but if they are paid in the way 
you propose to pay them here, do you not expect them to 
come out for a fortnight every year ?—No, you could not 
expect them, because of the married men, for instance. 
You could not expect the married men to go away every 
year. A man only gets his one short holiday in the year, 
and he likes sometimes to take his wife and family away 
somewhere. 


11724. What is the average age of men in your corps ? 
—I cannot remember just now but it is in the returns; I 
should say the average age would be somewhere between 
twenty and thirty; I think they are mostly young. 


11725. But you have some married men amongst you; 
do you all marry very young in Scotland —A lot of 
these men, although they are not very old, are married ; 
for instance, there are a number of non-commissioned 
officers married and it is most important to get them out. 


11726, Your non-commissioned officers are generally 
the somewhat older men who stick to it and like it ?— 
‘That is so. 


11727. But with regard to the others—the mass, I 
suppose they do not serve for much more than four years ? 
—A man, if he does not get promotion from being a sapper, 
does not serve usually much longer than his four years. 


11728, During that time you are able to lick him into 
good shape with his previous skill ?—Yes. 

11729. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Yours is a 
strong corps, is it not ?—Yes it is; I am sorry to say we 
are eighty-five down this year from what we were last 
year and, as I was explaining to Colonel Dalmahoy, lam 
afraid we will be more down this present year. 
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11730. How long has your corps been in existence 1— 
Since the very beginning of the Volunteer movement ; 
we are the second senior corps of Engineers and the 
Middlesex are our only seniors. : 


11731. Is there any other Engineer Volunteer Corps in 
your part of Scotland ?—There is one which has just been 
formed, it is in the same county, but it does not compete 
with my corps in recruiting at all; it taps a district that 
was not tapped at all. 


11732. It does not compete with you as regards men ; 
does itas regards officers ? You said just now you had a 
deficiency of officers ?—No, I do not think it will in that 
way either. Of course I went into that when the corps 
was being formed; as they generally do, they sent the 
proposal to me to see if I had any objection and I could 
not see any objection to the corps. It really is, to a certain 
extent, s resuscitation of the old Airdrie Corps that was 
disbanded some years ago; it is in the same district, at 
any rate. 

11733. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) How many years 
ago is that ?—I cannot remember; it was when Mr. 
Brodrick was Under Secretary for War. 


11734. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.\ Was that the 
corps that went wrong? Did not one of the men turn 
out in slippers ?—Yes. It was said that one of the 
men had turned out in carpet slippers, but they were 
really only shoes. 


11735. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) With reference to this new 
corps what are the men composed of, are they artisans or 
miners ?—They are miners or men in the different engin- 
eering works; there is @ great number of engineering 
works all about that locality. 


11736. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Would it not 
be a fair assumption that in a corps in which such an 
occurrence as you have described took place, even if it 
was shoes instead of slippers, that quality which Sir 
Ralph does not seem quite to understand the use of— 
discipline was somewhat deficient ?—In that corps it 
certainly was, there is no doubt about it; but as regards 
the new Engineer Corps I am sure they will be very 
careful not to fall into the same hole as the other corps. 


11737. What is your place on mobilisation ?—Of 
course we mobilise in Glasgow, and then we are divided 
into three between the Clyde Defences, the Forth De- 
fences and the London Defences; that is a new thing 
about the London Defences ; before we used to be divided 
just between the Clyde and the Forth, but the latest 
scheme is that we have got to send three companies down 
here. 


11738. With regard to the question of discipline, do 
you not find that where you have discipline you get an 
increased handiness and smartness of work from the men ? 
—Yes, certainly. 

11739. In a well disciplined corps if an order is given 
it is carried out at the moment, without any hesitation or 
thinking as to whether it is the right order or the wrong 
one ’—That is quite true. 

11740. And although, as you say, you have never had 
any trouble with your men, if they were under the Army 
Act you think that you would have a feeling of greater 
security as regards their discipline than you can get now ? 
—Yes you have; you feel you have more power over 
them, and the men think that; they have always got the 
idea that if they are under the Army Act you can punish 
them more severely if anything happens. 


11741. You can punish the men now by dismissal 1— 
Of course you can, but I always think that is a very poor 
punishment, because very often the man who is dismissed 
is very glad to be dismissed and he does not feel the dis- 
grace of it at all. Of course if you like you can sue him 
for his capitation grant, for if the man is dismissed he does 
not earn his capitation grant, but the man you do dismiss 
is usually not worth suing for the capitation grant as you 
would never get it. 


11742. (Colonel O'Callaghan Westropp.) I noticed that. 
several times you used the words in measuring efficiency 
“for defensive purposes ” ?— Yes. 
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11743. By that you intended to imply for a home | 


defence force ?—Yes. 
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11744. But it is conceivable, is it not, that home 
defence force might have to act on the offensive ?—Oh 
yes, but why I always used that qualification was that, 


18 Nov, 1903. according to the present system of training, Engineer 


Volunteers are only trained to do defensive work ; that 
is the reason, we are only trained to do defensive work— 
not offensive work. 

11745. For instance, a great deal of our work on 
the Tugela was that the engineers had to build distinctly 
offensive work, that is bridges for the troops to cross, 
and they had to build them under fire and often under 
shell fire; that would be offensive work ?—Yes, it is 
offensive work, and Volunteer engineers are taught to 
build all kinds of bridges. 

11746. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) 1 think what 
the witness meant was offensive manoeuvring work ?—Yes, 
that is what I meant really. 

11747. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) I quite ap- 
preciate that; you were ‘asked some questions on the 
subject of the importance of discipline and barrack 
training and so on; I want to put a concrete case to 
you as a business man ; supposing you wanted & legal 
opinion you would go to a lawyer presumably ?—Yes, 
generally. 

11748, And supposing you wanted to build a house you 
would presumably go to an architect. When you want 
an opinion about efficiency is it not fair to go to the 
professional man—the soldier, in fact !—How do you 
mean? Efficiency in what way ? 

11749. Efficiency in the opinion of a professional soldier? 
—Well, if it is the opinion of a professional soldier on the 
Volunteers I would not be very much inclined to accept it. 


11760. I am coming to that presently, not on interior 
organisation, but on what I would limit it to—on the 
capacity to meet Regular soldiers, of which presumably 
the professional soldier is a judge, he knows what a 
Regular soldier is and what it takes to meet him. You 
would attach some importance to his opinion on that 
point 1—Yes. 

11751. It would be only fair to assume that the pro- 
fessional was the best judge of that ?—One would think 
so at any rate. 

11752. But as to how that efficiency was led up to, you 
would say possibly that the Militia or Volunteer Command- 
ing Officer might know as much about it as the Regular ? 
—I should certainly say he would. 


11753. Given, that the standard was set, the man who 
had been at it all his life would know how to lead up to that 
standard ?—Certainly, the Militia or Volunteer Com- 
manding Officer would. 


11754. And you think that would be a fair distinction to 
draw ?—I should think generally it would be. 


11755. As regards your observations about officers 
and the inducements for them, there is a point several 
witnesses have alluded to which I should be glad to have 
your opinion upon: Do you find the Volunteer Decoration 
& very great attraction to the officers ?—I do not think 
an officer ever thinks about the Volunteer Decoration. 
J do not think it would be any inducement to make a man 
join the Volunteers. 


11756. But when a man had joined, and suppose from 
no want of keenness but from pressure of private work, 
he had for some years ceased to be as valuable a member 
of your corps a8 he was during the first five or six years he 
was in it, do you not think that having five more years to 
put in to get the Volunteer Decoration would make him 
hang on and block the place to more efficient men ?—Yes, 
quite true, I think he would, and that is why I think the 
Volunteer Decoration should be given differently, because 
it docs not matter nowadays how a man has done his 
twenty years’ service. Even if a man has been honarary 
Colonel for twenty years he gets the Volunteer Decoration. 


11757. And you would have it as a reward for efficiency 
and efficiency alone !—Yes, the regulations state that I 
think. 

11758. The regulations I have here and I was looking 
them up ; they speak of it as a reward for good and long 
service, and again the Commanding Officer has to certify 
that the claimant is an efficient and thoroughly capable 
officer 7—Yes. 
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11759. Now, I put it to you in this way: 4 man has. 
been practically twenty years in your corps and one feels. 
it rather a hardship to take the very strictest view of that. 
man’s capacity and efficiency after all that service. The 
regulations appear to me to be all right as they are if 
they were administered, but do you think, having regard 
to the character of the force, it throws rather a severe 
strain on the Commanding Officer having to cut out his 
old, and perhaps in many ways meritorious, officer if he 
was very strict about it ?—That is quite true, it does, and 
that is where the difference between the Volunteer Com- 
manding Officer and the Regular Commanding Officer 
comes in. To the Regular it does not matter ; he gives 
his decision and the thing is done. 


11760. It puts the Volunteer Commanding Officer in 
rather an invidious position, does it not 1—It does. 


11761. (Colonel Satterthwatte.) You said your numbers 
were down this last year, and you feared they would be 
further down in the coming year ?—Yes. 


11762. How is that 1—AsI explained, this is the fourth 
year after a very large number of recruits joined. 


11763. You had a large influx four years ago 1-Yes, 
and the chances are that there will be a large number 
going. 

11764. Have you got sufficient sergeant instructors ? 
Quite sufficient. 


11765. And of the proper stamp ?—The proper stamp, 
yes; of course, a8 a matter of fact in the case of new 
instructors coming it really lies with the Commanding 
Officer himself, because you have your man three months 
on probation and if he is not suitable you can send him 
back. 


11766. What about the adjutant ? Have you got an 
adjutant ?—I have never had an adjutant. At least I 
had one for about a fortnight, when he was taken away- 


11767. Have you applied for one 2—I have not applied 
lately. I called on the D.A.G., R.E. last year and spoke 
to him about it. That was last October. 


11768. What did he say ?—He said he could not give 
me one, at all events before spring ; well, it is now autump 
or winter and there is no sign of one yet. 


11769. There appears to be a reluctance on the part of 
captains of the Royal Engineers to take Volunteer 
adjutancies: is that the fact 2—No, I never heard that. 


11770. Then why do they not come ?—Because there 
are not enough Royal Engineer officers to spare just now. 
‘As a matter of fact in the Scottish District, it was only the 
other day that they had their full quota of engineer officers, 
and they had been working short the whole of the last 
four years until the other day. 


11771. When did you last have an adjutant from the 
regulars ?—He was withdrawn in January, 1900. I got 
the command in November, and he was just going away 
on his long leave. I only had him about a fortnight, then 
he went away on his long leave, and he was recalled for @ 
week in January to wind up affairs, and hand them over 
oes acting-adjutant, and then he was sent away else- 
where. 


wee How have you been getting on since 2—Very 
well. 


11773. Have you had the same officer acting as ad- 
jutant all the time 2—Except for a few months, when that 
officer was doing duty as an Engineer officer in Glasgow. 


11774. What sort of training has that officer got ?— 
Merely Volunteer training. 


11775. Has he attended courses at Chatham ?—Never, 
but I have been very lucky; he is a man who has a good 
deal of time and he is very enthusiastic. I happen to 
know him very well, because he was my subaltern when 
I was a captain, and he has really done excellently ; there 
is no doubt about it. 


11776. As far as the correspondence is concerned, and 
all that sort of thing, of course, but as far as the training of 
the officers and men in their professional duties go, he 
could hardly be as good as a Royal Engineer officer ?— 
Hardly as good. Of course you could not expect that, 
but taking everything into account I think he has really 
done very well. 
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11777. There are twenty-three engineers corps in the 
Kingdom, and only two engineer officers serving as ad- 
jutants. Did you know anything about that ?—I know 
that one of these is a new corps, the 3rd Lancashire, is it 


not? 

11778. But there are twenty-three corps, and only two 
of them have got professional adjutante ?—I know the 
reason why one of these corps has got an adjutant, and 
that is because it is a new corps, and they had got a staff 
which knew nothing about Volunteer work, and I believe 
they got into a mess ; and that is why they had a regular 
adjutant sent to them. The other corps I think is the 
Sussex, if I am not mistaken. I do not know why they 
got one. 

11779. It seems to be the exception now to have an 
adjutant, and it would appear that the Royal Engineer 
Volunteers, who require a higher technical training than 
any other corps, have got the least professional assistance ; 
do you agree ?—Well, for the last four years that is so, 
but that is on account of the shortness of the supply of 
engineer officers. 

11780. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Who reporta upon 
the permanent staff that are sent to you in the absence of 
the adjutant ?—The acting adjutant and the Command- 
ing Officer, of course, 

11781. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Do many of the men of the 
same class as join your corps join the Militia ?—No, I 
should not think any of the class of men that are in my 
corps would go into the Militia. 


11782. Do any of them join the Regular service ?— 
A few do; during the war a good many did at different 
times, but last year I think there were only four or five 
who joined. 

11783. Do you look upon your men as distinctly a class 
not such as generally go to the Militia or the line ?—Well, 
certainly not the Militia, and generally not men who would 
enlist in the line. 

11784. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) You suggest that if a 
oan could not go to camp he should do extra drills ?— 

es. 

11785. Do you mean to say ordinary extra drills in the 
routine work, or special drills on the works of defence 
which may happen to be near your headquarters ?—I 
would make all their drills at headquarters. 


11786. Have you to do any special drills throughout 
the year on the works of defence to which you are allotted 
on mobilisation—the Clyde defences ?—No, because there 
is really nothing they can do there. 


11787. Have you been told officially, or unofficially, 
what your duties would be on mobilisation ?—I have not 
been told since the new mobilisation scheme came out; I 
do not know whether I am in the same position, but under 
the old scheme my position was C. R. E., of the Clyde 
defences. 


11788, I am talking about your corps ?—I beg your 
pardon ; I know where the corps have got to go. 


11789. Do you know the dutics they have got to per- 
form—lI will not ask you in detail—do you know,generally 
speaking, the duties they would have to perform ?—They 
have never been detailed, but I understand it is to look 
after the defences, and any engineering work to be done 
about the defences my men will have to do, or, if necessary, 
supplement them. x 


11790. Is that the work you are training them for at 
the present time ?—It is, more or less, 


11791. And then you say,as regards the new scheme, 
you have certain men to send to the London defences— 
the details of that have been explained to you ?—No; 
83 a matter of fact none of the details have been told to 
me; I am only told that so many companies go to the 
Clyde defences, so many to the Forth defences, and so 
many to the London defences. Under the old scheme 
we were told exactly where each company went, but now 
we have not been told anything. 

11792. And you have no idea whether the particular 


class of man from which you draw your men, principally 
fitters, would be a particularly good class or a useful class 


to be employed either on the London defences or on the 


Colonel 


Clyde defences ?—Well, I do not know what they may p, Campbell. 


have to do. 


11793, A fitter would not be a particularly good man 18 Nove 


to build an earth work, would he ?—Yes, he could, because 
they are all taught to dig, but that is not the function of 
the engineer; the function of the engineer is to superin- 
tend and it is the line who do the digging, if there are men. 

11794. (Sir Ralph Knox.) You have to repair the forts, 
supposing the forts were a bit battered ?—Yes, they could 
do that unless there was too much stone or brickwork. 
That is a class that it is most difficult to get hold of—men 
in the building trade; not so many of them seem to 
join the Volunteers. 

11795. They are very necessary for work in fortresses, 
are they not ?—Yes, they are. 

11796. There is always a large proportion of them in the 
Royal Engineers ?—There is a good number. 

11797. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) What I was rather driv- 
ing at was this, that if you had either a system of com- 
pulsory service, or possibly a system of payment as sug- 
gested by your Institute, you would be able to get into your 
ranks the class of man who would be required to be used 
on active service. Atthe present minute you are not in 
that position ?—No. 

11798. If your London defences company requires a 
certain proportion of these trades, it is eminently desirable 
that they should be recruited from those trades, or else be 
specially trained for the work. It does not refer to your 
regiment alone, but right through the Engineer service 1— 
I should certainly think if we were put on this system, and 
the men were getting compensation, it would be easier to 
get in men of all the trades required than under the present 
system ; there is no doubt about it. 

11799. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Then, if I 
understand you, your system as regards recruiting is this : 
you will take any man who comes to you no matter what 
his trade is; you may have 90 per cent. fitters, but if more 
fitters came you would still take them to keep your corps up 
to ite strength ?—Certainly, that is one of the evils of the 
present system, the capitation grant system, that you want 
to keep your corps up to strength—really to keep your pot 
boiling. 

11800. If you had your 90 per cent. of fitters and more 
applied you could not say to them, “I have got fitters 
enough for my establishment, I want masons or I want 
some one else.” —No, I would never think of doing that. 

11801. (Chairman.) Have you any other points you 
would like to raise ?—There is another point I would like 
to speak about,and that is about Volunteer sergeant- 
majors. I think it would be @ great inducement to get 
good men to join the Volunteer staff if they were put in the 
same position as sergeant-majors of the Militia ; that is, if 
they were made warrant officers. That is, if it were 
possible to do that without taking the appointment of 
them out of the hands of the commanding officer. 

11802. (Colonel O'Callaghan-Westropp.) Do you know 
that the commanding officer in the Militia has not the ap- 
pointment of them ?—Then, in that case, I would rather 


not have it. 

11803. But if you could have it, you would insist upon 
having the appointment of them ?—Yes, and if it were 
found absolutely impossible to do that, then they should, 
at least, be quartermaster-sergeants. As it is now the 
only rank that a Volunteer sergeant-major has got with 
us is sergeant, or rather company sergeant-major—that is 
colour-sergeant. It seems to me rather hard when a man 
becomes a Volunteer instructor, and he has to go through 
a special training to do so, that he should loose all his pro- 
motion in the corps of Royal Engineers, and he will 
probally have the same experience as our sergeant-major 
had down at the camp where we were. There was a 
quartermaster-sergeant foreman of works there who had 
been drilled by my sergeant-major, and my sergeant-major 
now only ranks as company sergeant-major, while this man 
is a qartermaster-sergeant. 

11804. (Sir Ralph Knox.) I thought they had given the 
rank of quartermaster-sergeant to sergeant-majors in the 
Auxiliary forces ?—No, they have not. 

11805. The substantive rank is company sergeant- 
major ?—That is all, and in some cases only sergeant. 
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11806. (Chairman.) You command the 3rd Volunteer 


F. Haworth. Battalion of the Lancashire Fusiliers, whose headquarters 


are at Salford ?—Yes. 


11807. They were established in 1863, and the total of 
all ranks on the lst of November, 1902, was 1,594. So 
yours is a very important corps ?—Yes. 


11808. Do you think that your present position is one 
that is altogether satisfactory, or are there serious diffi- 
culties in your way ?—We are very short of officers. That 
is the great difficulty we find, perhaps, the first difficulty. 
We do not find so much difficulty about the men; we 
hope to be up to our establishment, or very near it, but 
the want of officers is a very great difficulty indeed. 

11809. Has that always been a want, or have the recent 
regulations emphasised it ?—It has always been a want, 
I think. I do not think the recent regulations have made 
any difference at all to us in the way of officers. 


11810, Do you think it arises from the fact that gentle- 
men do not care to join, or because the difficulties in their 
way prevent their doing so ?—I may put it in this way. 
With us in Lancashire nearly all our men are business 
men; we have very few people of the leisure class, and 
those people of the leisure class are often not desirable 
people, they are often loafers, I might say. And another 
thing that affects us very much is that people are living 
more and more out in the country away from the towns— 
gentlemen of social position. In my case, out of thirty 
officers only ten reside in the immediate district; some 
live ten, twenty, or thirty miles away, and when their day 
is over they like to get away, and the great difficulty is 
in getting them to come and do their drill, or to take up 
Volunteer dutics. That is clearly one cause. Another 
cause is that I think there is a disinclination amongst 
young fellows to take up the responsibility of a Volunteer 
officer; they do not seem keen about it. I think they 
regard the Volunteer force wrongly. They regard it as 
not a very real thing, and that is a great difficulty. 
We cannot get hold of youngsters when they leave a 
public school. Then another cause is this: I do not 
think the annual expense affects us at all. I have only 
met one case in the twenty years I have been in command 
of my battalion where an officer has resigned because of 
the annual expenditure ; but it is the initial expenditure 
which frightens the youngster who wants to join. His 
father has had to pay a lot of school bills probably, and 
he does not like to come and say, “I want £40 for my 
outfit.” 


11811. Has the recent £20 grant affected that ?—That 
only applies to officers who can go up to a school of in- 
struction in London ; and it has been so stipulated and 
managed that very few officers like to go. They will not 
let them know up to the last moment whether they can 
take them, and a man in business must have his arrange- 
ments made months ahead ; consequently a lot of officers 
cannot earn the grant. The man who can spare a month 
to go to a school of instruction is generally a man to whom 
the outfit grant is not much an object, while the man to 
whom the outfit grant is an object is the one that cannot 
get away to the school of instruction, 
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11812. You think the annual expense is not a deterrent 
to a man joining. Do you think that apart from the 
initial expense, it is not a deterrent to people who other- 
wise would join ?—I do not think it is. 


11813. It is simply that at that particular age a young 


man does not like to ask his father to spend the money !— 
Yes, 


11814, What do you mean by saying that they shrink 
from the responsibility of being officers ?—I do not think 
that they recognise that they ought to take their share 
in the defence of the country. I should like to see the 
Militia Ballot put in force, personally, if I may say so. 

11815. You think that it would indirectly benefit the 
Volunteers ?—I think they would come tumbling over 
each other to get commissions. 


11816. Do you think that in your part of the world 
such a suggestion would be received generally with ap- 
probation ?—As Lord Derby knows, in Lancashire they 
have a great eye for business, and they might jib at it at 
first, but I think it would come all right in the long run. 


11817. Are they not far-seeing enough in Lancashire 
to see that business has to be protected as well as to be 
carried on ?—I hope so. 


11818. I did not know whether the feeling you repre- 
sent of failing to appreciate their duties in entering on 
the defence of the country would show that the whole 
question was one that they do not regard really as of im- 
portance, but think that we are safe and nced not trouble 
about it ?—Yes, that is so. And then there is the strong 


counter attraction of games—football, cycling, tennis, 
cricket. 


11819. Then you feel that practically the question of 
some form of compulsion for the defence of the country 
is one that ought to be faced ?—Yes, certainly. I have 
had now something like thirty years’ experience. I was 
five years in a country corps, five years in a class corps, 
and I have been twenty years in command of my present 
battalion, and I do not think in any battalion in my 
district have I ever known the full strength of officers 
kept up. 

11820, When you speak of compulsion as being neccs- 
sary,or certainly desirable, is that only forVolunteer officers 
or because you feel you cannot get the men to give suffi- 
cient time for training without ?—I do not think that 
applies to my men; I think my men might go up for 8 
fortnight to camp. We do not find any special difficulty 
about men going to camp. 


11821. But you must consider that the men whom they 
would have to fight in any invasion would have had con- 
siderably more training than a fortnight a year —Yes. 

11822. Are we living in a fool’s paradise do you think 
if we say that a fortnight is sufficient Yes. 

11823. And you consider that from that point of view 
some form of compulsion would be useful ?—Yes. I go 
so far as that. Although I have been a keen believer from 
the first in the Volunteer force, if it was absolutely neces- 
sary to alter the whole system and bring in compulsion 
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and perhaps do away with the Volunteer force I should, 
aithaugh Tati so keenly interested and have been for 
many years, quite bow to the inevitable. 

11824. You would welcome an entirely remodelled 
system ?—Certainly. 

11825. Which need not necessarily mean the disappear- 
ance of the Volunteer force ?—No. 

11826. You do feel that the question is a grave one, and 
one that ought to be faced as a serious problem ?— Yes: 
If I might say so it is no good tinkering. Thinking the 
matter over carefully I see that the conditions of the force 
are very different from what they were many years ago. 

11827. (Zarl of Derby.) I approach the matter from the 
same point of view as yourself ; therefore I may ask you in 
the first place whether you think it would result in one 
class of men and one class only going to the Volunteers 
supposing there was an understanding that universal 
service was the rule and not the exception ?—In practice 
I take it everybody would have to serve with universal 
service ; naturally I suppose the Volunteer force would 
be non est in its present form: 

11828. I mean rather in this way ; whether we should 
differentiate. I daresay you know Lord Wemyss’ 
acheme ?— Yes. 

11829. I mean on the lines of that; that those who 
wished to exempt themselves from the ordinary conditions 
of a universal service whatever they might be, might do so 
by becoming efficient volunteers, the scale of efficiency 
being probably considerably higher than it is at the 
present time. Would that result, do you think, in getting 
one class of men only or would the artizans be able to 
come to it also; would it be only the leisured man who 
could do that ?—I think a lot of men perhaps in responsi- 
ble positions would embrace that opportunity, and a lot 
of men in my class of artizans would go in for the other 
service. 

11830. Would it cause discontent among the men who 
were not able to feel that they had the choice ?—I do not 
think it would. 

11831. I do not think so myself in Lancashire, but I 
asked the question ?—I do not think so. 

11832. I think Whit week is the time when you think 
you could best come out ?— Yes. 

11833. Is it not in the Manchester district the custom 
generally to take a holiday about the beginning of August 
after the Bank Holiday ?—It is and it is not. Perhaps in 
some of the large warehouses they take the Bank Holiday. 
but my men are nearly all mechanics who are in works 
and they do not regard the Bank Holiday much. 

11834, That is principally in the cotton trades ?— Yes. 


11835. In Oldham you know they do ?—Yes, they 
have what they call their wakes, but that does not affect 
us very much. 

11836. Do you think they can spare a fortnight or week 
out of their own time ?—I think my men could spare a 
fortnight providing that Whit week was one of the weeks 
and provided, of course, that they were paid. 

11837. During Whit week the works are practically 
closed down ?— Yes, practically closed down; the whole 
place closes down. 

11838. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) In Manchester 
I think the latter half of Whitsun week is the holiday ?— 
Yes, from the Tuesday. 

11839. Not what it is in the south ?—No. Manchester 
is divided into two parts. The warchouses correspond to 
the city warehouses which you see in London and they 
generally close on Tueday night; but in the workshops 
and foundries, the places my men come from principally, 
they close the whole week. 

11840, But in the latter half of the week there is more 
holiday in Manchester than there is in the first half ?— 
Yes, 

11841. It is the opposite of what prevails in the south 
of England ?— Yes, quite go. 

11842, (Earl of Derby.) Do you think that a great many 
officers would attend a district school if there were one in 
the district ?—I certainly think so, 


orthy of recommenda- 


11843, Do you think it would be w 
z set up if possible.in F. Haworth, 


tion that such a school should be 
populsr districts like ours 1—Yee, I have urged that for 
many years. I think it would be very desirable. 


11844, Would there be opportunities of instruction. A 
certain force of regular men would be required would they 
not for instruction purposes _—Yes; I believe that is one 
of the difficulties. 

11845. Have you considered how it could be met at all ? 
—Unless some men could be sent down from the depits ; 
there are depdts at Bury and depéte at Ashton which are 
within a few miles of Manchester and men might be sent 
down from there. 

11846. Do you think there would be a general objection 
in Lancashire to compulsory service if it were the rule 
of the country ; do you think they would object more or 
less than they do in other parts of the world ?—Some 
parts of the country object more, and in some parts they 
object less. I think that the whole county would take to 
it ultimately ; there might be some kicking at first. 


11847. Supposing it were the law of the land that every 
man should have so many months consecutive training -in 
order to acquire a knowledge, keeping it up by a few days 
attendance every year afterwards for a certain time, at 
what age do you think men could best be spared ; before 
they had commenced to earn money for themselves, or 
later on? In other words supposing that a lad was going 
into a trade where he would begin to earn money, about 
eighteen to twenty, would it be better to take him at the 
age of seventeen between the time when he probably 
leaves school and the time when he would get into active 
and continuous employment ; would he be able to acquire 
sufficient training then as well as at any other time ?—I 
may put it this way. I think there are more claims upon 
his time between seventeen and nineteen than perhaps 
there would be between twenty-two and twenty-five ; so 
many young men now go through the technical schools 
and continuation schools, and one thing and another, that 
there might be an outcry that it was interfering with them 
in that way. But when they get to twenty-two and 
twenty-three they have finished their education at the 
technical schools and I think about then they would be 
more available, 

11848, I was looking at it from the point of view of 
the time for most convenient training, and not considering 
whether men would be physically able to endure the hard 
work of actual service but simply to be trained ?—Would 
that involve being permanently away from their homes, 
because that of course affects the question t 


11849. For the time being I should say it would, what- 
ever time it was—six months or it might be a year? It 
would have the advantage, would it not, of being able to 
develop the young men’s physique just at the time when 
it is rather necessary ?—Yes, it would ; and I think it would 
have the additional advantage of creating discipline and 
respect for law and order which is not very often observant 
in some of our manufacturing towns. 


11850. I have heard it stated that in Germany, in the 
large works where bodies of men have to work together, 
it is found a distinct advantage where men have been 
disciplined beforehand, taught to work in gangs and not 
all to talk at once and to obey the orders that they get ?— 
I may say I have heard the same thing. I am director of a 
company, in which we have a sort of corresponding firm 
in Germany, and one of my co-directors, a German, gives 
exactly the same experience, that there is a system of 
law and order that goes through the whole works which 
docs not obtain in England. 

11851. As applied to our big works, factories and large 
machine works and so forth, do you think that feeling 
would prevail here ?—As to the beneficial results of it do 


you mean ? 
11852. Yes ?—Certainly, I think it would. 


11853. With regard to range, and firing practice, have 
you any particular views that you would like to bring 
before us ?—As regards my own experience musketry is 
distinctly unpopular, for the reason that our rifle ranges 
are a long distance off. at Crowden, between Manchester 
and Sheftield, by the Manchester Waterworks, and which in- 
volves a man going to the range being absent from his home 
from 1.30 to 7.30 or 8 o’clock in the evening; practically his 
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Colonel _ whole Saturday is thrown away ; he geta back too late to 


F. Huworth. go to a place of amusement in the evening. And there 


may be a large number of men there, or it may be wet, 
and he may not fire a single shot so they look upon it as 
rather irksome. But we have now a protected range which 
we hope to have open in the course of the next month or 
two, where our men will be able to do all their 200 yards 
firing, and that will be a great boon to us. 


11854. Is that firing through arches ? —Through 
screens. I believe it is about the firat protected range to 


be opened in the country. The Hythe people have taken 
& great interest in it. 


11855. You are brigaded, are you not ?—We are brigaded 
with the other two battalions, the Bury and Rochdale 
Lancashire Fusiliers. 


11856. Do you ever work together ?—Only in camp. 
The difficulty is that there is practically, as you know, no 
country in which they can work on, everything is mills ; 
there is scarcely a yard of green grass in the whole of the 
county in our part of the country. 


11857. Do you think that the only reason that the target 
practice is unpopular is that the men have to lose so much 
time going there ?—I think so. The fact of there being 
such a long way to go that there is not time to afford 
real instruction. We have to get them through as quickly 
as we can, so that the men can catch the last train back, 

+ and our musketry has been for some years quite a farce. 
But I hope with this protected range, which will be within 
- five minutes of the centre of Salford, at Pendleton, the men 


will be able to spend their summer evenings and afternoons 
shooting at 200 yards. 


11858. (Colonel O’Callaghan-W estropp.) On that question 
of the Ballot, have you considered the matter at any length 
before coming here to-day ?—It has been in my mind for 
three or four years. 


11859, I rather gathered from your evidence that it is 
to fill your commissioned ranks that you and others 
desire it ?—Yes, and for the benefit that I think it 
would be to the men themselves and to the whole popula- 
tion, Actual benefit would accrue to the country. 


11860. Passing a moment from the officers, you perhaps 
appreciate that a very large number of the population, say 
taking them in any age that may be selected, becoming 
liable to the Ballot, would be very much in excess of the 
military requirements ?—Yes. 


11861. And I suppose you would deal with that by 
making a very rigorous selection among them and only 
taking the best ?—I must say that I have not gone into 
the details of it. 


11862. Of course, obviously to get the best men into 
the Militia and Volunteers would be the chief inducement 
of the Ballot as well as filling the commissioned rank ? 
—Yes. 

11863. But then we have to consider both sides of it, 
and one of the recommendations to the outsider, the 
civilian, of the ballot would be inculcating, as you very 
justly say, order and discipline, and also that the military 
training would improve their physique. Is it not evident 
that if you only take the best men in physique and intelli- 
gence, the very class that wants to be improved most will 
escape ?—Yes, that is so. 


11864. I have been met by that difficulty and I find it 
very hard to answer. I dare say it strikes you in the same 
way ?7—Yes, there will always be a large number of men 
of what you might call the rougher or lower class for whom 
soldiering would have an attraction, and who, I think, 
would voluntarily serve. 


11865. And those men in a general way would enter, say, 
the regular Army to begin with if they were thrown out of 
employment by industrial causes ?—Yes. 

11866. And if it was only a temporary dislocation of 
industry they would probably enter the Militia ?—Yes. 


11867. Do you not get men of that class at present in 
the Volunteers ?—Yes. 1 think in my own case we rather 
compete with the Militia ; my class of men are very much 
of the same class and they often go on to the Militia after- 
wards. 

11868, From you ?—Yes, from me. 


I send forty or 
fifty every year to the Militia. 


11869. There is another point about the ballot that is 
perhaps worth considering. Its chief recommendation 
apart from those we have looked at, would be that it would 
give the officer commanding a Volunteer battalion or corps 
such an opportunity of selecting ; that is, assuming that 
the principle of exemption from the ballot, apart from 
serving in the regular Army or Militia, was that the man 
was an efficient Volunteer 7—Yes. 


11870.: We all know from history that in the application 
of the ballot and in all systems of conscription what made 
them the most unpopular, and eventually broke them 
down in many cases, was the question of substitutes or 
exemptions; it is repugnant to the inherent sense of 
justice of an intelligent'man. Now I do not put this to 
you in any invidious sense, but do you not think it would 
be @ position of terrible responsibility on a Volunteer com- 
manding officer if he was to be absolute arbiter under the 
ballot of whether a man served or whether he did not 1— 
Yes, there would be cases in which it would be rather so. 


11871. There may be some cases in which it would be 
unfortunate; probably in every case it would be a 
responsibility that the commanding officer would feel 
very much ?—Yes. 


11872. I will not go further with that : but on that 
question of a uniform grant, I was very much struck indeed 
with some remarks you made about it. I did not catch 
the exact words, but you used some words equivalent to 
carelessness or thoughtlessness with which the regulation 
was drawn ?—I made two remarks. One about the care- 
less way in which the authorities notify to officers when 
they should attend the school. An officer puts his name 
down for certain months, and naturally a man in business 
or in e profession has to make his arrangements to get 
away for a month, some time beforehand. I have had one 
or two cases of officers being telegraphed to on Saturday 
afternoon that he must report himself at the school in 
London on the Monday. 


11873. Which is practically worthless ?—Practically 
worthless. 


11874. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Might not that 
have been because a vacancy had suddenly occurred— 
somebody already detailed for that school finding himself 
unable to attend. What you complain of is not usual? 
—It has happened twice to me at the school of instruc- 
tion, and once for an officer going to Hythe. Indeed, 


officers do not like now to put their names down on that 
account. 


11875. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Have those dates been the 
dates they originally asked for ?—Yes, one of the original 
dates, but not having heard from the school, naturally 
they have made other arrangements. You can understand 
that it is a difficult thing for a man whois, say, a solicitor, 
to be summoned at a few hours’ notice late in the week. 


11876. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) You have 
possibly heard of the same thing happening in another 
corps ?—Yes. 

11877. In fact, it is not uncommon ?—It is not un- 
common, 


11878. You think if district schools were formed that 
would be partly got over ?—Yes, I think so. 


11879. And do you think the instruction in district 
schools could be made as valuable as in the existing 
schools ?—Providing the teaching staff is as good; that 
is all you want. 


11880. The teaching staff is a question really of the way 
the regulations are drawn ?—Yes, the commandant, the 
adjutant, and the sergeant instructors. 


11881. I understood from you that you could do four- 
teen days in camp ?—Yes, I think we could do fourteen 
days in camp. 

11882, And you think, having regard to the desirable 
efficiency, that a regulation enforcing fourteen days in 
camp would be really for the good of the country and for 
the efficiency of the Volunteer force ?—Speaking of my 
own battalion I think it would be distinctly popular. 


11883. One realises that there are corps in which 
there would be difficulty, but, speaking broadly, you think 
it would be a desirable arrangement ?—Yes, I only speak 
of my own battalion about the fourteen days. 
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11884. You have no doubt that fourteen days would be 
very valuable in your own mind, more valuable, out of all 
proportion, than six days ?—Yes. I might say as regards 
that that I regard the camp training in respect to my own 
battalion as an absolute essential and most important, 
for the simple reason that in our own county of Lancashire 
we have no opportunity of giving the men any outdoor 
work. We have a drill field about two and a half miles 
from headquarters, but it is perfectly flat—to all intents 
and purposes it is a green barrack square. There is no 
chance of giving the men any tactical work, and the only 
time they get any extended movements is in camp, so that 
really camp is most important to us. 

11885. It is impossible to shut one’s eyes to the fact that 
there is at the present time a very considerable amount of 
discontent in the Volunteer force. Now I should like to 
ask you, do you think that that discontent is caused by 
aiming at a higher standard of efficiency than the men 
realise, or by aiming at it in a manner that is irksome to 
the men and inconsiderate to them ?—I think so far as I 
personally know it is largely in the Metropolitan corps that 
it becomes most irksome. In my own part of the Kingdom 
we could fall in with the arrangements pretty well; we 
have not had much difficulty, I do not think I have heard 
of more than four or five resignations from my men who 
could not comply with them. 

11886. So that in your part of the country you have not 
been hampered at all in that way ?—No. 

11887. Are you satisfied on the whole with the manner 
in which Volunteer regulations are prescribed and drawn 
out, or do you think it would be desirable if the Volunteer 
force was represented on the staff of the Inspector-General 
of Auxiliary Forces ?—I think, certainly, they should be 
represented, and that it would be desirable, if possible, to 
have a purely Volunteer Department. 

11888, I should like to suggest it in this way to you— 
possibly, it has already occurred to you, that whereas 
unquestionably military officers and professional soldiers 
will be the best judges of efficiency, inasmuch as it is pro- 
fessional soldiers that we shall have to fight if we fight at 
all, probably a Volunteer officer and a Militia officer very 
often understands better than a Regular Officer the best 
route for reaching that efficiency ?—Quite so. 

11889. You would agree with me in that ?—I quite 
agree in that. 

11890. And, therefore, supposing that the department 
at present nominally headed by the Inspector-Gencral of 
Auxiliary Forces was constituted into a special Home 
Defence Army Department, under an Adjutant-General of 
its own, and I do not say a staff composed entirely of 
Militia and Volunteer officers, by any means, but that 
selected Militia and Volunteer officers found places on that 
staff, do you think the regulations could be so drawn as to 
make for contentment and consequent efficiency and 
numbers of the forces ?—Yes, certainly. 

11891. (Sir Ralph Knox). Have most of your officers 
gone through the school of instruction ?—No, I should 
think about six or eight out of thirty. 

11892, Are they with the training which they receive 
competent to instruct the men ?—Yes, if the officer takes 
up his work with zeal, there is no reason why he should 
not be. . 

11893. But they do ?—Well, they vary; some do. 

11894, What proportion of your officers are capable of 
instructing their men ?—I should think 75 per cent. are 
quite capable of instructing them. 

11895. At their drill and at their company training ?— 
Yes. 

11896. Then under the present conditions, although they 
do not even go all through a school they are competent, 
some of them, to instruct their men well ?—Yes, I would 
like to lay emphasis on the importance of the school, 
because it ensures uniformity of training. If an officer 
passes the ordinary Board it just depends upon the Board 
whether they let him through lightly or not. I have seen 
officers passed by Boards when it was simply a sheer farce 
pretending that they knew anything about the work. A 
Board is lenient, andsays “ Don’t let us spin him, he seems 
a nice youngster.” Boards vary; there is no uniformity 
at all; so that the letter “ p” after an officer's name does 
not signify any equal knowledge at all, or any established 
method of examination. 
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11897. Taking your men, as a whole, with the training = Colonel 
which they get and regarding the officcrs and the men as of F. Huworth. 


a different class which would you regard as the more efficient 


weak, or are your men weak, or are your officers the strong 
part and the men the weak part ?—I should be inclined 
to think the men are the better. It is a very awkward 
question to answer, but I think so. 

11898. With the training that they get the men are 
more up to the standard of what is required of a fighting 
man than the officers are up to the standard, not only of 
@ fighter, but of a leader, and of a man in a responsible 
position ?—That is @ question I really should not like to 
answer ; it is a rather difficult question to answer. 

11899. As the result of the training which your regiment 
has had especially of recent years, what is your notion of 
its efficiency ?—I think considering the class of man we 
get, it is remarkably good. At the end of the training, the 
men show an intelligent interest in their work, and I think 
they thoroughly grasp what has been taught the:n. 

11900. Have you had a fortnight in camp ?—Only once, 
in the emergency camp. 

11901. Up to the present time you are only having a 
week in camp ?—Yes. 

11902. Do you think a fortnight in camp done regularly 
every year will improve them ?—Yes, vastly. Everyday 
is of untold importance after the first two or three days. 

11903. According to your notion of an efficient battalion 
how many days should you think they ought to have every 
year in order to make them an efficient battalion ?—In my 
case, where my men cannot do much outdoor drill out of 
camp, I think they ought not to have less than fourteen 
days. In other cases like Metropolitan battalions, that 
do not go out till August, I think seven days is sufficient. 

11904. Supposing that you had compulsory service, and 
you could get a longer period, how much longer a period 
would you go in for, having regard to the men being in 
civil employment ?—I have not seriously thought of that 
—except that something on the lines of the Swiss Militia 
period would fall in with my ideas. 

11905. That is to say, in the first year you say some six 
weeks or two months, and then afterwards repetition drills 
of a fortnight, or something of that kind 1—Yes. 

11906. But you think nothing short of that would make 
the men efficient for fighting purposes ?—No. 

11907. But you think that that would ?—I think it 
would if they got a good grounding in their first year of 
service which they would never forget. 

11908. Taking the present condition of training and 
efficiency in the regiment, supposing you had them out on 
mobilisation, taking them simply as they now stand, in 
what time do you think they would be an efficient fighting 
force ?—I should think in ten days or a fortnight. 

11909. On your present training ?—On our present 
training. 

11910. Supposing you had a fortnight’s training, would 
that make any difference ?—Yes, I think it would, prac- 
tically the difference of the extra week. I do not think it 
would make more difference than that, a week sooner. 

11911. But you have such an opinion of your men and 
the way they pick up their work, that you think supposing 
they were mobilised to-morrow, that in a month you would 
be prepared to fight them ?—Certainly. 

11912. In all respects ?—I may say in answer to that 
that the service companies I sent out to South Africa had 
had no particular special training, and they were not picked 
men at all, and they were not the best men of the battalion, 
and yet they went up to the depdt for about a fortnight or 
three weeks, where they could not do much, it was in town, 
and they went straight out to the front. 

11913. And what account have you received of them ?— 
Excellent of all the three companies. 

11914. You sent out three companies ?—Yes, 

11915. From where ?—From the Lancashire Fusiliers, 
composed of the three Volunteer Battalions. 

11916. What regiments did they go with ?—They 
went with the lst Line Battalion of the Lancashire 
Fusiliers. 
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11917. They all went to that regiment ?—Yes. 
11918. At different times ?—Yes, one relieved the other. 


11919. And of all the three companies you had good 
accounts ?—Excellent accounts. 


11920. Did you supply the officers from your battalion ? 
—I supplied the officers commanding two of the companies, 


with the first company I did not sand any officers out. 


Two of my officers commanded two of the companies. 


11921. And what was the report as regards those officers ? 
—There was a general report from the officer commanding 
the line battalion speaking in praise of the companies, and 
speaking in praise also of the way the officers had carried 
out their work. 


11922. Were there any instances of want of discipline 
amongst the men ?—No. 


11923. None at all ?—No. 


11924. And no punishment was inflicted upon any of 
them while they were out ?—There might have been 
minor punishments, but nothing of any moment to have 
been brought to my notice at all. 


11925. Some of your men, as you say, go on to the 
Militia and some even to the line; but to some extent you 
draw in the casual labourer, the casual artisan, or the 
man in casual employment who can serve in the Militia 
at all events ?—Yes. 

11926. And that of course is not the highest class of 
the community :—No, we have a large sprinkling of that 
class and then we have some of the better artisan class: 
foremen, foremen mechanics, and clerks, but they are all 
men who work hard for their living. 


11927. Were the men who went out fairly up in their 
musketry; they had to be of a certain standard of musketry, 
I think ?—Yes, they had to pass for first class shots. No, 
they were just ordinary men, mostly men out of work who 
could get away. If I had had to pick them I certainly 
should not have picked them as being the best men. 


11928. And you think, judging from that sample, that 
within » comparatively short period, supposing they were 
mobilised, you put it a few weeks, I put it a month, sup- 
posing you had two months, your battalion would be in 
a good fighting condition :—Yes, I do. 

11929. Do you think that the discipline would be 
satisfactory from your experience of the men as they 
stand ?—I think after about a week they would settle 
down in the straight as regards discipline. The offences 
are generally offences of ignorance rather than anything 
else. I must say I have very little trouble in my camp; I 
used to have some years ago, but the men behave very well 
indeed now. 

11930. You say that the officers have to provide £40 
or £50 for outfit 7—Yes. 


11931. Is not that rather a high price for an outfit, for 
what is necessary as an outfit, I mean ?—We are a Fusilier 
Battalion, and one item there alone is 11 guincas—the 
head dress. 

11932. It is a terrible thing that that sort of thing— 
a hideous costume of that kind—should stand in the way ? 
—I might say there is competition. We have in Man- 
chester three other Infantry Battalions and Artillery 
Corps, and then a Staff Corps of Engineers, and if one of 
them has rather a handsome dress it is only human nature 
that the others like to have the same. 


31933. You compete in costume in fact ?—Yes. 


11934. I was pleased to find, from the evidence of one 
officer who came before us, that in his regiment the outfit 
did not reach £30, but you think if you compete in costumes 
you could not do it at that figure ?—Well, I should not like 
to guarantee the fit. 

11935. Are there any men at all of the officer class in 
your ranks ?—No. 

11936. In fact the young men in a higher social position 
supply only the officers 7—Yes. 

11937. They practically do not serve in the Volunteer 
force at all ?—No. 

11938. Only to the small extent of providing the short 
supply of officers 2—Yes. 

11939. That was not the case in the early days of 
Volunteering 7—No, some twenty-five or thirty years ago, 
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in the battalion I was in at Manchester, I was a pri 
there ; and there were lots of other gentlemen whO took 
commissions in other battalions. ry 


11940. But except in those specially class co re 
may call them they have disappeared from thet forte te 
They have in my part of the world. 


11941. You say you can prolong the training provided 
the men have pay. Supposing you had compulsory service 
do you think it would be necessary to give them much pay 
under those circumstances ?—If you had compulsory 
service you could lessen your pay certainly. 


11942. But you do not put the necessary length of 
training at any very great period. You seem with the 
experience you have had, a long and varied experience, 
to think that even with the present training something 
like month or six weeks or two months would bring your 
‘men up to the mark ?—Certainly. 


11943. What makes you think then that it is necessary 
to have two or three months at the beginning with the 
repetition of a fortnight, if you have the present efficiency 
up to this standard ?—I think you would get such a much 
better grounding if you have the men constantly under 
discipline day after day than you do under our present 
system. Under the present system the recruit does his 
drills in the evening ; and that is the great fault we find: 
that the man is never brought under actual discipline. 
He is working in the workshop all day long, and if he is in 
barracks for 8 month or two at & time every hour of the 
day he is under discipline and it tells. You have the 
additional advantage that the men would fall more under 
discipline than a man who takes his drills casually one 
evening after another. 


11944, But supposing that a man were to come up in 
the evening regularly for a month on first joining, and not 
do it casually as it were one day one week, and one day 
another week ?—My recruits do not now. They come up 
four or five nights every week for a couple or three months; 
they learn their drill, but they do not learn the discipline 
like a Militia recruit learns it. 


11945. But still they are as a body although you over- 
lap the Militia a little, » superior class of men to the Militia 
man ?—My men are perhaps just a grade higher in the 
social scale, but they are very much the same class. 

11946. When you get to a higher class the men are more 
easily instructed both in their drill and in their discipline, 
do not you think so ?—Yes. I think when you get to the 
higher class they are helped a good deal by esprit de corps. 


11947. And a sense of self-respect and so forth 1—Yes. 


11948. The higher you get as it were the more self-dis- 
cipline you may say a man has ?— Yes. 

11949. But of course in the lower class those ideas do 
not prevail, and they want more as it were licking into 
shape than the superior man does ?— Yes. 


11950. That is your experience with the men you have 
under you; you observe that ?— Yes. 


11951. Supposing that there is no compulsory service 
and we have to get our fortnight or three weeks out of the 
men, what pay do you think they ought to receive I 
think they should receive Army pay. I think they would 
be satisfied with that. 


11952. Your men are of that class that Army pay would 
satisfy them ?—Yes, and a separation allowance for 
married men. 


11953. Have you many married men ?—We have no 
record of how many men are married men. I should say 
roughly speaking we have about 30 per cent.—25 to 30 per 
cent, 

11954, Most of your men are young men, I presume ?— 
Yes, the bulk of them are between twenty-two and twenty- 
four years of age. 

11955. When do they marry in Lancashire 1—They 
marry very young. Some of them marry at about seven- 
teen or eighteen—operatives, 

11956. And we shall have to pay for the wives and 
families of these early married men ?—I do not think the 
early married men join the Volunteer force. 

11957. But still you think you have 30 per cent of 
married men ?—I have no means of judging; we might 
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go below 15 per cent. I think 30 per cent. would be an 
exaggeration when I come to think; I should think it 
would be 15 to 20 per cent. 

11958, One question as regards camp. Up to the pre- 
sent time have all your men come out to camp ?—All 
except those who have been unavoidably detained. 


11959. How many is that ?—It varies. This year we 
had 1,100 out of 1,500 in camp. Whit week hits us 
awkwardly in this way. A lot of our men are skilled 
artisans, and as the works are closed down in Whit week; 
that is the time for making repairs, altering engines, and 
shifting machinery, and perhaps some of my men are kept 
away for that work, being the very time that they may be 
called away. But otherwise the camp is very popular, 
and if I had no camp I should have no men. The men 
join for camp there is no doubt. 

11960. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) You stated, I think, that 
you thought in your district the age of twenty-two or 
twenty-three years would be the best for the period of 
continuous training ?—I think so, having in view that so 
many men are going through apprenticeships and technical 
schools, 

11961. Would that affect the men who do not go through 
apprenticeships and technical schools ?— You could get 
hold of those at an earlier age. 

11962. Would it be better to get hold of them at an 
earlier age ?—I think 0. 

11963. So that you would have practically to take your 
men at two different periods of their life ?—Those going 
through higher education and the technical schools will 
not be a considerable proportion. 

11964. Do you think it would be better to fix an earlier 
age for the majority ?—I think it would be better. 


11965. What age would you say ?—Seventeen and a 
half or eighteen. 

11966. We have heard a good deal about the Volunteer 
spirit. Do you appreciate that ?—What do you mean, 
may I ask? 

11967. The enthusiasm, the desire to learn their work 
and do their business that inspires Volunteers 1—I think 
the bulk of my men join because they like the show, the 
dress, and they like the camp. I do not think they join 
from very high patriotic motives. 

11968. So that any form of compulsion would not 
affect them in that way ?—No. 

11969, (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Do you mean 
that they join more for pleasure than for patriotism ?— 
I think go, decidedly. 

11970. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) I think you stated that 
you hoped your battalion would be up to the establish- 
ment or near it shortly ?— Yes, I think so. 

11971, What ground have you for thinking so ?—We 
have started a new system of recruiting. We are giving 
some inducement to men to bring others. 

11972. What form does it take ?—Bringing money, 
which will be only given when a man is returned efficient 
at the end of the year. Supposing that we gave the men 
certain grants for every recruit they brought they would 
not receive that grant until the man is absolutely efficient 
at the end of the year. 

11973, Has that system just come in ?— Yes. 


11974. So you cannot judge yet how it will answer ?— 
No, it has not beon at work yet. 
11975. What fund does that come out of ?—The regi- 


mental fund. 
11976. Is it paid out of your capitation grant ?— Yes, 


11977. Have you any inducements to suggest that 
might bring officers ?—No, I do not think I have. . I have 
thought it over very carefully and cannot see what induce- 
ments you ought to offer. 

11978. Do you think that if better training were given 
by the night schools it would be an inducement ?—I 
think the more real you make it and the more definite you 
show the responsibilities the more inducement there will be 
to men to join. I think a lot of men outside who have not 
joined think the thing is a pretty thing, and if they thought 
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not so much the amount of pay they receive, but that they 
felt the State recognised them. 

11979. You think it is a grievance that some corps get 
field Army rates and others in the same district do not ?— 
Yes, it hits us very hard indeed. Practically within 
three miles we have three battalions drawing field Army 
rates, and ours get nothing. The men naturally say, “I 
shall go to the other battalions; I shall certainly not go 
to the Lancashire Fusiliers.” 

11980. And you are quite willing to undertake every- 
thing that the field Army battalions do ?—Yes, 

11981. Why is your battalion not taken ?—We havo 
never been asked. 

11982. Have you ever applied ?—I have never applied 
officially, but I have told some people in authority that I 
should be very glad at any time to go to the field Army. 
I think they took the Manchester brigade because they 
had four big battalions there and all our brigade, and they 
want to get a large percentage. I have a double battalion 
—sixteen companies—and the other battalions are not so 
big, so they naturally took the Manchester battalions in 
preference. 

11983. Have you any Mounted Infantry }—No. 

11984, You have them in Manchester ?—Yes. 

11985. Do you know from what class the privates are 
drawn ?—I should think the better class clerks, shop- 
keepers’ sons, and a very small sprinkling, perhaps, of 
gentlemen who ultimately might take commissions. 

11986. Are those the sort of men who might join the 
Yeomanry if the Mounted Infantry were abolished ?— 
I should think they are. 

11987. You have on your paper some remarks about 
adjutants. I want to ask you particularly whether you 
prefer your adjutants young or when they are pretty well 
senior captains ?—I think I should prefer them when 
they are pretty well senior captains. 

11988. You have one, I think, who is fairly senior ?— 
Yes, he is brevet major. 

11989. (Str Ralph Knox.) But that majority is for 
distinguished service.—Yes, but he is pretty well up. 

11990. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Have you any suggestion 
to make to us as to the selection of adjutante ?—I think 
they ought to be very carefully selected. They should 
be men selected for tact and for zeal in their profession. 
I am not speaking of my own experience, but in other 
battalions I have met with some very slack adjutants. 

11991. Have you a sufficient number of instructors 1— 
I could do with more, 

11992. Did you ever hire them or borrow them from 
the Militia ?—No. 

11993. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) One of the points on 
which we are trying to make up our minds is what actual 
value the Volunteers as they now are would be for fighting 
@ first class foreign army, which is their business, on the 
theory that we are going to be invaded; and we are all 
agreed to take the British Regulars as the type of a first 
class regular Army. You have seen a good deal of the 
British Regulars. I unfortunately missed the first part 
of your evidence, but I heard you express some satis- 
faction with the efficiency of your corps. Now, if you 
had to fight against Regulars, how far do you think you 
would be handicapped against them ?—I think we should 
be handicapped to a certain extent by the company 
officers. I do not think the average Volunteer company 
officer is quite as good as he ought to be. 

11994. What about the men ?—I think the men would 
do fairly well. 

11995. You think that if you got as good officers as 
they have in the Line, so far as the men are concerned, 
you would be ready to take it on with a Line battalion 1— 
I think so. 

11996. Now, as regards the company officers, can you 
specify the particular thing or things in which they do not 
come up to your ideal ?—Well, they do not seem in my own 
case to accept responsibility enough ; they lean too much 
on the adjutant and permanent staff to do things. They 
do not to my mind train their men. I give them a free 
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hand to train their men; I keep the adjutant away from 
the officers, and give them a free hand to train the men in 
the best way, but the majority to my mind do not seem 
to train them as satisfactorily as they might do if they 
themselves had been better trained. I think that is what 
they want themselves, better training. And what I 
should like to see is, not only a school of instruction 
which practically teaches drill, but that there should be 
some system of a tactical school of instruction where an 
officer could go for a fortnight or a month, and go through 
certain tactical problems with regular troops and with a 
regular trained staff. 1 think that would be invaluable. 

11997. Would it be of any advantage to you if you had 
such a school near at hand; do you still have the Regulars 
at Salford barracks ?—No, it is pulled down. 

11998. You have got them at Ashton ?—Yes, but only 
recruits. 

11999. Would such a school be any good to you at 
Salford ?—No, there is no country there. I should say 
have one at Strensall where there is a large camping 
ground, and have a staff there for two or three months 
in the summer, who should be specially selected to take 
Volunteer officers and put them through tactical problems, 
and have a sort of staff rides. That is where the officers 
are very deficient, I think. 


12000. I suppose if you had such a place you would not 
want to lay down exactly that a man should go for a 
month or not at all; you would be glad that he should 
go for a fortnight _—Yes, or even for a week. 

12001. You would not have any rigid rule ?—No, I 


would have a standing school, and let an officer go there 
for not less than a week. 


12002. When he could get there ?—When he could get 
there. 


12003. Then I gather from you that you think the 

weak point of your company officers is a certain want of 
initiative, and a want of knowledge ?—And a want of 
numbers. They do not seem to recognise their respon- 
sibility, that they are the responsible leaders of their 
men. 
12004. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) That was not the case with 
the officers who went out to South Africa 1—They readily 
adapted themselves to conditions of active service. They 
were officers of average ability, but doubtless the assoria- 
tion with Regular troors, both at the depét before em- 
barking, and with the line battalion at the front, roused 
them to a sense of their responsibility. 

12005. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) When you say respon- 
sibility I always regard that as rather an ambiguous word. 
Properly speaking, when you say that a man does not 
feel himself responsible, what you mean is that he does 
not feel that somebody will haul him over the coals if he 
does wrong. Responsibility is being liable to be called to 
account ?—Yes. 

12006. But I rather take it that what you mean is that 
the man does not rise to the spontaneous exercise of 
authority that you want him to exercise 7—I might put 
it in this way. My beau-ideal officer would be a captain 
who would get his recruits as soon as they are dismissed 
from recruit drill and get hold of them and impress them 
with his individuality that he was their Commanding 
Officer and they must look to him for the future ; that he 
must look after thewhole interior economy of the company, 
see that the men attend drill and look after the laggards, 
and encourage bad shots and in fact work the whole com- 
pany himself. 


12007. You want to see e captain who says “I am 
running this company and I mean to run it.” ?—Exactly. 


12008. That I call exercising his authority. I should 
prefer to use the word “ responsibility” when it comes 
to your inspection. I presume you inspect the company ? 
—Yes. 

12009. And you say “This won’t do for me” as a famous 
General used to say ?—Certainly. 


12010. Do you find the officers deficient in knowledge ? 
—So far as their limited means of learning goes I do not 
find them deficient in knowledge. 


12011. But I am not now for the moment considering 
so much their limited means of learning as I am thinking 
of them as going to take your battalion to fight against 
regulars, and I want to see what it is they fall short in 
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attaining ; because you say you are ready to take the men 
on with the regulars provid:d you are satisfied about your 


company Officers; that you are fairly easy about your 
men ?—I do. 


12012. Let me put it in this way: do you find that your 
company officers have got their men in hand—the better 
end of them ; never mind the slack ones !—Yes, I think 
they have the men in hand, 


12013. Do they know their drill well 1—Yes. 


12014. Do they know their skirmishing and outpost 
work and minor tactics ?—Yes. 

12015. But you would like them to have a little more 
practice 1—I would like them to have a little more practice. 


12016. Do you play the war game at all ?—Yes. 
12017. Do you find that it has its value ?—Yes. 


12018. You would not put it down on the same level 
as practical work like staff rides or working with men on 
the ground ?—No. 


12019. But it makes men think about it and teaches 
them how to make up their minds ?—Yes, I think it has 
been very beneficial. 


12020. Now let us take the ground that you have given 
us; that as regards the men you are fairly willing to take 
it on with regulars, You would be still more willing if you 
had them for a fortnight in camp every year 1—Yes. 

12021. And I see that the average attendance of your 
men is about twenty drills at headquarters a year 1—Yes. 


12022. If there is to be a certain number of drills which 
is to entitle a man to be called efficient, would you not 
be rather glad if the minimum were raised a little and 
made twenty ?—Yes, but that was refused when those 
regulations came out which were afterwards altered. 


12023. They do not want twenty now ?—No. 
12024. But you would like it better if they did 1—Yea. 


12025. Now what has come out of what you have said 
I think you will agree with me is rather a striking thing. 
The regulars are people who are for a long period con- 
tinuously, to use an expression which you used, under 
discipline ?—Yes. 


12026. They have long and continuous periods of in- 
struction 1—Yes. 


12027. And you get your men and, as you have told us, 
they turn out for three months as recruits for four or five 
nights a week on steady work, then they go for a week's 


camp every year, and then the average twenty drills 6 
year ?—Yesa. 


12028. Somehow, with that limited amount of instruc- 
tion you do get a lot out of them, because you say you are 
ready to take them on with regulars in spite of their three 
years continuous training. My point is that either there 
must be some value in your methods of training, or else 
that the men must be quicker fellows than the regulars 
or keener ; there must be one of those two things or both 
to account for their being able to do so much in so short & 
time with such limited opportunities. Now do you think 
that your men are a quicker lot than the ordinary regulars ? 
—I might answer that by telling you what my Brigadier 
said to me this year ; it was his first experience of # Volun- 
teer Brigade, and he said that what struck him was that 
the men seemed so keen and interested in the work. He 
said: ‘‘ Now take my own men: Tommy wants to get 
his day’s work done and get back to barracks and have 
his dinner, and he takes good care not to do a ha’porth 
more than he can help. The Volunteer on the other hand 
seems to go out of his way to get knowledge.” 

12029. That is to say, he is always ready to do a little 
more than the regulations say ?—Yes. 


12030. Now is that not really the mark of the Volunteer 
that he is a keen fellow be he private or officer ?—Yes. 


12031, And that keenness enables him to pick up and 
learn in a way that a man who learns it because he has 
got to learn will never do ?—I find that the keenness 8 
far more evident when they are out in camp under close 
discipline than when they are at home, and I put it down 
to the effect of the daily discipline which sharpens them. 
At home, if we have a Saturday parade it is practically 
valucless because the men are slack. 
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12032. You have used the word “ discipline” several 
times and you have said something that has rather aston- 
ished me. You said that if the men are in barracks, or 
if you have them in camp they are under discipline where- 
as if they were in their works they were not under discipline. 
Let us leave out for a moment our Volunteer and military 
prejudices. Is not a man in any big works in Manchester 
under a good deal of discipline—he has to go at certain 
times ?—Yes, but he can, and he does, give back answers, 
and questions why he should do certain things. 

12033. His doing that does not hurt the works ?—I 
know that if we take a recruit who has just finished as 
recruit, the first day he goes to camp and is told to do a 
certain thing he will very likely say he does not see why he 
should do it—why should not somebody else. When that 
man has been in camp for three or four days he does not 
dream of saying 80. 

12034. Well, but in the Volunteers if you take one of 
these young fellows who is in a works and lives in the works, 
after all they do have strict regulations in the works on 
certain matters 1—Yes. 

12035. And severe penalties if they are not obeyed ?— 
Yes. 

12036. Much more severe than any that you can inflict ? 
—No doubt. 

12037. You can dismiss a man but it does not matter to 
the man being dismissed in the same way as it matters if he 
is sacked from his work ?—No. 

12038. Therefore, their discipline has a much tighter 
hold on him than your discipline has on him as a Volunteer, 
as 8 fact 1—Yes. 

12039, You get a Volunteer and you lay down a rule— 
“You cannot answer back here, you must do as you are 
told and say nothing ? ’—Yes. 

12040. And he drops into it after a bit, apparently ?— 
Yes, 
12041. You say that for some years you have had no 
trouble in camp ?—No. 

12042. As a fact, a man who has been a Volunteer for 
four or five years—a good and keen Volunteer—has got 
discipline, has he not ?—Yes. 

12043. It does make a marked difference ?—Yes. 

12044. In the Volunteer headquarters there is a night 
school, is there not 7—Yes. 

12045. And even that night school with ita occasional 
limited number of attendances carried on for a few years, 
must produce discipline ?— Yes. 

12046. I believe you were not given the chance of taking 
out your whole battalion as a battalion to South Africa ?— 
No. 
12047. You would not have objected to having the 
chance ?—Certainly not. 

12048. Do not you think the men would have gone if 
they had had the chance ?—Oh, they would have gone. 

12049. What was your strength at the time ?—1,550 or 
1,560. 

12050. You could have taken 1,000 ?—Yes. 

12051. You could have taken 1,500 ?—Yes. 

12052. You could have taken 2,000 1—Yes, I could have 
taken any number, practically. 

12053. Supposing you had taken your battalion out as a 
battalion, you would have had no trouble about discipline 
when you got there ?—Well, they would have shaken down 
in time, but I should think it would have taken them a 
little time. It would be faults of ignorance more than 
anything else, as I said before, what faults they have are 
done through ignorance. 

12054. But you would not have had cases of insub- 
ordination ?—No. 

12055. They would have taken a little time to learn the 
ropes ?—Yes. 

12056. You cannot expect men to do that, unless they 
get a chance, is not that so ?—Yes. 

12057. The Duke of Richmond would like to know 
whether your men would have required medical inspection 
—how many of your men would have passed the doctor ?— 
That is another thing, I should think twenty-five per cent. 
would have been rejected. 


12058. That is not their fault, I presume, I presume 


that is because the standard by which you have to admit F. Haworth. 


them into your corps is not as strict as the standard that 
the line takes ?—Yes. 

12059. Now let me ask you this. You are willing to be 
in the field army 1—Yes. 

12060. And you could take your men for a fortnight to 
camp ?—Yes. 

12061. And you have in Manchester three battalions 
that go for a fortnight, and are in the field army ?—Yes. 


12062. Why do not you go into the Manchester Brigade, 
then ?—Because we are proud of belonging to the Lanca- 
shire Fusiliers, and do not want to be separated from them, 
There is a great family tie between all the battalions of the 
Lancashire Fusiliers, and I should be very sorry for that tie 
to be broken. 

12063. Why did you go into the Lancashire Fusiliers ?9— 
Because in the old days before we were territorialised, I 
knew that I should be competing with one of the battalions 
of the Manchester regiment, and having to compete against 
them, I felt that it would be an advantage to me to be in 
the Lancashire Fusiliers and to have a distinct dress 
instead of being one of the seven battalions of the Man- 
chester regiment, with no particular attraction to get men. 


12064. In other words, it was an advantage to you in 
competition for recruits ?— Yes. 

12065. Whereas now, owing to the field army business, 
the pendulum has swung the other way a bit ?—Yes. 

12066. It is no good suggesting that you cannot have it 
both ways ?—I should very much regret having to join 
the Manchester Brigade if I could avoid it. 

12067. You think then that it is an attraction in s Vol- 
unteer corps to have the special esprit de corps of belonging 
to a particular battalion ?—Certainly. 

12068. You attach a great deal of importance to that !— 
A great deal. 

12069. And you find in yours and other battalions that 
that is an element of strength ?—Yes. 

12070. Your man as a Fusilier looks down on a fellow in 
the Manchester Brigade 1—Perhaps. 

12071. And the fellow in the Manchester Brigade looks 
down on your man as a mere Fusilier ?—He looks on the 
same level upon him perhaps. 

12072. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) You said that 
you would be prepared to take your battalion on service, 
that is to say, to meet any invading army that might get 
into this country 1—After a certain period. 

12073. But would you consider your battalion fit to 
put in the field for that purpose with your present shortage 
of officers ?—I wanted to come to that. I ought to have 
said provided I had my complement. I am frightfully 
under- officered. 

12074. You are one captain short in the Army List, 
and one of your captains is a musketry instructor, and 
you have only five out of twenty-four subalterns ?— Yea. 

12075. Do you think that a battalion can be considered 
efficient if it is in that condition ?—No, I grant that. 

12076. Then your battalion, assuming that the men 
are as good as may be, is not fit to be used even for active 
home defence purposes with its present shortage of officers ? 
—No. 

12077. You could not rely upon it ?—No, I ought to 
have added that. I meant that. I naturally meant 
that my battalion should have its full complement of 
officers. 

12078. Now on that there is another point. At present 
you are at great inconvenience with regard to your range, 
I understand ?— Yes. 

12079. But you hope to get the use of a closed range 
which goes up to 200 yards 1— Yes. 

12080. With that closed range would you be able to 
put all your battalion through ?—Through all their 
200 yards’ practices, 

12081. Even then, except those who at inconvenience, 
and I suppose a certain amount of expense to themselves 


in some cases, have gone to the other range, you would 
have no men in your battalion who had fired a greater 
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distance than 200 yards !—Every man would go to the 
protected range for his 200 yards’ practice, Naturally 
he would go to the range nearest to his home. That 
would relieve the congestion at the other range. 


12082. I rather understood from you that when you 
got your 200 yards closed range you would not use the 
existing range ?—We must use the existing range for the 
longer ranges— for 500 and 600 yards. 


12083. Then it is a question of personal inconvenience ? 
— Yee ; it is only on? of the practices we should take up 
at the 209 yards range. 

12084. You think that you could -et all your men to 
camp for fourteen days ?—A large proportion. I think 
we should get as large a proportion as we do now. There 


are always found to be in every Volunteer regiment some 
men who cannot go to camp. 


12085. What I want to get at is this—in your fourteen 
days’ camp would you get the men to remain the whole 
fourteen days or one set of men to do seven days and the 
other set to do another seven days 1—I think they would 
all do the whole fourteen days. 


12086. What proportion of your regiment would do 
that ?—I should think 70 to 75 per cent. could do the 
fourteen days, providing they were paid. 


12087. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) I assume from what you 
said about the difficulties of going to your range, that 
you have not tried the new course ?—We are going to 
try it this year. 

12088. Do you think with the protected range you will 
be able to get through it ?— Yes. 


12089. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Would it make a 
great difference to you if either the War Office, or the 
Manchester Corporation, or the Salford Corporation, or 
some private person would provide near Manchester and 
Salford a big piece of ground where you could go and 
manwuvra ?—It would be a tremendous advantage. 


12090. You have not got such a place now ?—We have 
Heaton Park which you know. We are allowed to go 
there, but the public are always allowed to go, and the 
last time we went there I had some outpost work and a 
sentry was surrounded by a crowd of admiring women 
and children, and the whole thing was skittles. 


12091. If you could get some place like that with the 
exclusive right to use it at certain times, that would do ? 
— Yes, it would be a great advantage. 


12092. Supposing it were a public park, but at certain 
times the gates were shut except to the Volunteers, that 
would suit you.?—It would be a tremendous advantage. 
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12093. And that would be a great improvement—that 
and ranges ?— Yes, it would be a great improvement. 


12094. (Sir Ralph Knox.) What is the size of this 
ground to which you referred ?—Heaton Park, I think, 
is some 400 acres, and it is a natural park ; it is not an 
artificially laid out park. 


12095. (Chairman.) Can you go to Trafford Park or 
any of those places ?—Trafford Park is nearly all cut up 
now for building and golf ground. 


12096. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Tatton Park would 
do ?—We go to Tatton Park. 


12097. (Earl of Derby.) As a matter of fact, is it not 
the case generally in the North of England that if there 
are any manceuvres on any scale you are hampered by 
enormous crowds of sightseers ?— Yes. 


12098. Everything is surrounded, the guns masked, 
and everything ?—Yes. Lord Egerton allows us occasion- 


ally to go to Tatton, and there we have the place to 
ourselves, 


12099. (Chairman.) Is it easily accessible ?—It is 
eighteen miles away, and it practically costs us from £35 
to £40 to take the men down, with railway fares and 
giving the men rations, so that it is rather a serious matter. 


12100. (Earl of Derby.) Taking a radius round Man- 
chester, I suppose I should be right in saying that there 


is no such open ground as you would wish for !—There 
is none. 


12101. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) But you have heard that 
this collection of crowds does occasionally occur even on 
Salisbury Plain ?— Yes, and even on Wimbledon Common. 


12102. (Chairman.) Are there any other points that 
you wish to bring before us ?—I think there is nothing else. 


12103. (Sir Ralph Knox.) I want to ask you just one 
question as regards your 200 yards range. You expect 
that the men will frequent it, being so very handy, much 
more frequently than they do the present range !— Yes; 


it is only five minutes walk practically from the centre 
of the town. 


12104. And you think that by completely mastering 
by that good practice the 200 yards’ range and getting o 
bull’s-eye nearly every time, they will be more prepared 
when they go to the 500 yards range ?—It will be a great 
help in that way, and will promote great interest. A man 
on going to the range at present rushes through his firing 
in order to get his train back, and he docs not take much 
interest in it, but if he begins by going to the protected 
range and feels that he can get occasionally on to the 
bull’s-eye. he will feel that it is worth while going on with 
it and making himself proficient, 


Lieut.-Colonel A. Ginpey, V.D., called; and Examined. 


12105. (Chairman.) You command the Ist Bucks 
Volunteer Rifle Corps, which is part of the Oxfordshire 
Light Infantry ?—Yes. 


12106. Your headquarters are at Great Marlow ?—Yes. 


12107. Your establishment is 1,052, and your strength 
on the lst November, 1902, was 930 ?—Yes. 


12108. Therefore you represent a strong battalion in 
a very scattered country ?—That is so. 


12109. Where are your companies drilled ?~Two 
companies at Wolverton and two at Wycombe. Also one 
each at Marlow, Slough, Aylesbury, Buckingham and 
Bletchley. 


12110. Do you find that the present circumstances 
surrounding your battalion and the force generally make 
it very diflicult for you to keep it in an efficient state ?— 
The existing conditions—no, not at all. 


12111. I mean the difficulty of getting men for a long 
period of training, and so forth ?—I have never had any 
difficulty ; they have always gone to camp. 


12112. Am I to infer from that that you consider 
that the amount of training they got a present is sufficient, 
not from the point of view of surrounding circumstances, 
but from the point of view of what they would have to do 
in case of invasion ?—I think that is more a matter for 


the authorities. If they say that we ought to be longer 
in camp I have no doubt that wo could go for a fortnight. 
I think the men could go for a fortnight. 


12113. Supposing we asked you whether in the event 
of an invasion you could take your battalion to mect the 
trained troops of Europe, would you say that you would 
like a little more training first ?—Certainly. I think the 
fortnight could be done, and that it would improve the 
force immensely. 


12114. But even if you had your fortnight and had your 
men very much improved you must remember that the 
troops that you would have to fight would be very much 
better trained than that ?_—Yes, but that is the most you 
can get from the Volunteers, 


12115. Then does that raise any question in your 
mind as to whether the Volunteers are or are not fit to 
cope with an invading army ?—That I think is a military 
question. I do not think I am quite competent to answer It. 


12116, But we should like to know what your views 
are as commanding a very fine battalion of what may be 
called a characteristic section of the force, that is to say. 
the scattered country battalions. It is our duty to inquire 
what your opinion is ?—I really think that if we were & 


fortnight in camp we should be capable of anything. 
I hope 80. 
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12117. Do you think that the trained European soldier 
after his two years’ training would feel that he had a very 
serious enemy to fight him ?—We only know that when 
the Volunteers went out to South Africa they did ex- 
traordinarily well I know that my own company did, 
and as regards other companies colonels of regiments have 
told me that the Volunteer companies were quite equal to 
the other companies in the regiment ; that they were as 
good as the regiment itself. 

12118. Woe have had abundant evidence before us to 
show how very well the Volunteers did under those circum- 
stances. but that was a war of a special kind, and what we 
feel here that we have to consider is the safety of the 
country in case of invasion, which invasion if it ever were 
carried out at all would undoubtedly be made by the 
very best troops available of some great military power ?— 
I think what we have to consider is the intelligence of 
the Volunteer ; he is a very intelligent man. Most of my 
men are skilled artisans,and they seem to learn outpost and 
extended order drill and to take advantage of cover and 
that sort of thing very quickly. 


12119. Then you would argue that although the fact of 
conscription enables many intelligent men to be drawn into 
the armies of other countries such men as you command 
would be able to cope with the invading force with some- 
thing less than the training which that invading force 
would have received ?—Yes, 

12120. If that invading force came over after two years 
continuous hard training the point of view that we have to 
consider is with how much less than that would the 
Volunteer force be sufficiently efficient to meet them. 
If you cut it down to two weeks a year you cut it down 
very much ?—At present we have only one week. 


12121. I thought you were arguing on the basis that if 
you got a fortnight it would be sufficient ?—I do not 
think you could hope to get more from the Volunteers. 


12122. You will, possibly, have in your mind that if an 
invasion were expected there would probably be a certain 
amount of time in which the Volunteers could be got 
together ?—Yes. 

12123. That is a point on which I should like to hear 
what you feel. You say that as much is got from the 
Volunteers now as can be got from them ; does that raise 
any doubt in your mind as to whether the Volunteers as at 
present organised are a force that the country can depend 
upon in case of invasion ?—If you ask them to do more 
you certainly would reduce the force very materially. 


12124. You suggest that they should be given a certain 
payment, I think ?—Only if they went for a fortnight. 


12125. With the difficulty of employment, and so forth, 
you cannot expect the Volunteers to do more than is at 
present required of them unless you recompense them 
with some payment ?—Yes. 

12126. There is, of course, another alternative, that there 
should be some form of compulsion like the Ballot Act in 
the case of the Militia, for instance ?—That is so, 


12127. What would you think of that ?—I think it 
would be extremely unpopular with the country. 

12128. I am not asking you that, but do you think that 
enforcing the Militia Ballot Act would tend to put at the 
service of Volunteer commanding officers a much larger 
number of men ?—No doubt. If I may give my own 
opinion I personally should like everybody to serve. 

12129. Do you say that because you think it is good 
for everybody to serve ?—I think it would be extremely 
good for the individual. 

12130. Do you also say so because you think that to 
ensure the safety of the country we must do something 
more than we are doing at present ?—I do not think it is 
necessary for the safety of the country that we should 
have such a huge army as we should have if everybody 


served. 
12131. But if you had that power of compulsion 
you could then select those who were best suited to the 


work ?—Yes. 

12132, The very fact of having the power of compulsion 
would enable you to give them very much more training 
than they receive at present ?—Yes. 


12133. You do not feel so satisfied with the Militia and Zieut-Colonel 
the Volunteers at present as to feel that those are points A. Gilbcy. 


that ought not to be very carefully considered ?—I think 
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Volunteers to do much more I think you will reduce the 
force enormously. You must consider whether you would 
rather have 150,000 or 100,000 men than 250,000 as at 
present existing. I think it is a military point which the 
military authorities ought to decide, 

12134. If you are discussing the preparation of the 
soldier it is, of course, a military question, but we should 
like to have your opinion upon the point !—What I mean 
to say is that if the country say they want 500,000 men to 
be ready at any time to defend our shores they must have 
something more than you have in the Volunteers; the 
Volunteers will not produce it. 

12135. Supposing you want 200,000 ?—You would get 
them, because we have 200,000 men. 

12136. You might get the numbers but would you get 
sufficiently trained men? Where we are a little at 
cross purposes, I think, is this. You seem to think 
that two or three weeks in the year would make the men 
quite competent to deal with the kind of troops that 
would be sent against us ?—Yes, I do, because we should 
be in a defensive position. We should not be attacking. 

12137. You think that the Volunteers ought to be 
sufficiently trained with that amount of training to stand 
up against such an invading force ?—Yea, it makes a great 
difference whether you are attacking or defending in 
these days. 

12138. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) What is your position on 
mobilisation—what is your station ?—We are in the Home 
Countries Brigade, but I do not know where we should be; 
I believe somewhere at Guildford, but I am not absolutely 
certain. 

12139. Are you part of the London Defence Force !—I 
am not sure. 

12140, Have you any difficulty in getting officers. You 
are fairly strong I see, but you have still some vacancies ?— 
We have a certain amount of difficulty. 

12141. From what class are they drawn mostly ?—A 
good many are drawn from the professional classes and 
gentlemen too in the county, twelve out of my twenty- 
nine are old Etonians, nineteen I think are public school 
men. 

12142. Are you partioular in the selection of your 
officers ?—Yes: very. 

12143. In every company ?—In every company. 

12144. Do they attend school as a rule ?—Some of them 
do. I do not know that I have pressed school very much 
upon them. I think we want some reform in the school 
regulations for Volunteer officers. 

12145. On what ground ?—I think in these modern 
days they do not learn enough at Wellington Barracks, 
I think it will be much better if the school was held at 
Aldershot or Salisbury, where, say, the first ten days or 
fortnight could be devoted to squad and company drill 
and the other days to practical work in the field. 

12146. Is there not a school at Aldershot ?—No, there 
used to be one there; I do not think there is now. 


12147, Are your officers of the class that could go to 
school from the nature of their ordinary occupation ?— 
Yes I think that most of them could. 

12148. For a month at a time or a fortnight ?—I should 
think they could go for a month if they could go at all. I 
know that some of them have made great sacrifices to 
attend. 

12149. Could they go to camp for a fortnight every 
year ?—I think most of them could; I should think five 
out of six could. 

12150. Are they of a class that camp allowances are 
important to ?—A few of them are, not all of them. 

12151. From what class are your non-commissioned 
officers drawn ?—The same class as the men. 

12152. 50 per cent of your men are artizans ?—Yes. 

12153, Have you any large works ?—Yes, at Wolverton, 
the London and North Western Carriage Works, I have 
210 men from there, and at Wycombe they are chair- 
makers a great number of them. 
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12154. Are you satisfied with your non-commissioned 
officers ?—Yes, I think there has beon a great improve- 
ment lately. 


12155. Do you think they exert sufficient authority 
over the men ?—Yes. What we suffered from at one 
time in the Volunteers was that many of them were too 
old, they hung on too long. We are getting a younger set 
of men in, and the older men are retiring, and they are 
more energetic. 


12156. You do not think the fact of their being of the 
same class as the other men, probably drawn from the 
same works, is rather against them ?—No, I never found 
it 80. 

12157. You do not find that if they exercise that author- 
ity too severely in a man’s opinion, he takes it out of him 
afterwards in civil life 1—I have never had anything of 
that sort. The discipline of the regiment is very good. 


12158. How are you off for ranges 1—We are very well 
off for ranges. I have seven ranges available for the 
county. 


12159. How many different stations have you, how 
many different places where you have companies alto- 
gether 1—Seven. 


12160. You have practically a range for each 1—Yes. 
We have just fixed a range at Bletchley; we had not one 
there before. 


12161. Have you tried to carry out the new course ?— 
No. 


12162. Why not 1—We adopted the old one last year. 
IT have not studied very closely the new course, but it 
appeared to us that we had not enough ammunition 
allotted to us for practice. 


12163. Supposing you had enough ammunition do you 
think you could carry out the new course ?—I should not 
like to answer that question: I have not studied it much 
yet. 


12164. Your allowance at present is 90 rounds, is it not ? 
—Yes. 
12165. What do you suggest it should be raised to ?—I 


do not think I am prepared to give an answer to that 
question. 


12166. Would 150 rounds be too much; could you 
fire it all away usefully 1—I should think we could. 


12167. Do your men practice much privately 1—Yes, 
there are a good many small competitions. 

12168. So that ammunition issued at a cheap rate 
would be an advantage to you ?1—Certainly. 


12169. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) You think your 
battalion fairly efficient I gather ?—Yes. 


12170. Would you be ready to take it on with your 
battalion to defend a position against a battalion of the 
Guards ?—Certainly. 


12171, And supposing that you had two other Volunteer 
battalions given you, would you be prepared to attack a 
position defended by one battalion of the Guards ?—Yes. 


12172. You would have a try ?—I would have a try. 


12173. Do you think that your men would run away ?— 
No. 


12174. Do you think they would ever hit the other side ? 
—Yes I should think they would. The figure of merit in 
my battalion is as good as that of any Volunteer regiment. 
I think it is the best in England. 


12175. You think you would have hit the Guards more 
than they would hit you ?—I do not know; it is a very 
difficult question to answer and I do not like to express 
a decided opinion. 


12176. I rather want to find whether you have a 
decided opinion, because I think if I were commanding a 
volunt:er battalion I should rather want to have a 
de ided opinion that it could fight the other side. The 
enemy will be Regulars, you see ; they might be better than 
the G vards or they might not be, but I take the Guards as 
they are supposed to be rather good ?—But when you 
said in a defensive position it depends upon the defensive 
position a 8: lutely. If they are in an entrenched position 
and you hav: to storm a hill, one battalion, I should 
think, would hold four or five in these days. ° 
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12177. I will put it in this way. Supposing that at 
Salisbury you are near one end of it and the other people 
at the othe:, and you do find them and go for them and 
they have their three battalions and you have your one 
battalion and choose your own position, do you think you 
could find a position you could hold against them !— At 
Salisbury, « ertainly. 

12178. Or at Marlow ?—It is so enclosed, you might 
creep up at Marlow—there are lanes everywhere, it would 
be @ much more difficult position to hold. 

12179. Do you think you could stop them crossing the 
river 1—Yes—a direct advance across the river certainly, 

12180. Could you watch a few miles of the river and 
find out where they are crossing and stop them !— 
Certainly. 

12181. Your men could do that ?— Yes. 

12182. They understand the art of outposts 1— Yes. 


12183. And could you trust any of your men out as 
patrols to look for that enemy ?— Yes, they seem to take 
a very intelligent interest in that. 

12184. Do you think they would send you word back 
what they saw !—Yes, we have done a great deal of 
practice of that, and they have done very well indeed. 

12185. Then you do not see any reason why we should 
not be ready to meet an invader ?—I do not really. 

12186. Neither do I. You go for a week in camp !— 
Yes. 

12187. You would rather go for a fortnight ?—Yes. 


12188, Your men would be all there if they got paid? 
—lI think perhaps we should reduce our numbers to 
small extent if we went for a fortnight. I was at camp 
this year with 796 out of 827, and I think perhaps it might 
reduce the number if we went for a fortnight. We should 
certainly have 600 to 650 in camp, I think we could be 
pretty sure of that. 

12189. Have you ever been abroad to look at foreign 
troops !—No. I have never been to any mancuvres. 
I have only seen them casually parading. 

12190. Have you got enough officers ?—Not quite 
enough. 

12191. Are you short of your establishment of officers ? 
—Yes, a bit. 

12192. I suppose at a push you could do with half the 
establishment of officers ?—Oh no, I could not do with 
less officers than I have got. 

12193. Have you got a captain to every company !— 
Yes. 

12194. How many subalterns does the establishment 
allow you '—I am not sure, but I know we have not got 
our full number, 

12195. You have not got two per company ?—No. 


12196. Have you one per company ?— Yes, we have 
one subaltern per company. 


12197. You would rather have two ?— Yes. 
12198. But you get along with one !—Yes. 


12199. Do you go in for tactics in your battalion ?— 
All the officers passing in tactics, do you mean ? 

12200, Any of them. You have one that has passed? 
—Yes. 

12201. You do not urge them to go in for it ?—No. 


12202. Why not ?—They had notices sent round that 
there would be an examination in tactics ; they are mostly 
busy men, and it takes a certain amount of time to work 
up. 
12203. They do not care for it ?—I will not say they do 
not care for it. I think a man when he gets to twenty- 
four or twenty-five years of age has a hesitation in going 
in for an examination. 

12204. It is the examination you think they do not 
like. But do they read the books /—They do read all 
books on outposts; perhaps you call them elementary 
books, but each officer has them and we issue them to 
sergeants too. 

12205. Do you think they read Clery’s book ?—Yes. 

12206. And Wilkinson Shaw ?~I forget the name of 
the book we use. But I might say that in camp we have 
a lecture every night for officers and non-commissioned 
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officers. If we are going to have a day at outpost the next 
day, we have the adjutant in who lectures from six to 
seven, and then the next day he lectures to the officers on 
what has been done the previous day; and they take 
great interest in it, and the sergeanta too. 

12207. Do you ever take your officers out with your 
men and place them on outpost ?— No, they are scattered 
about so much, the officers in my county. 

12208. Do you ever have war games ?—No, there is 
cne occasionally. I have not attended it. 

12209. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) You have not done a fort- 
night in camp at present ?— Only once. 

12210, At the emergency camp in 1900 1— Yes, at that 
time. 

12211. But you would be prepared to do a fortnight 1— 
Yes, I asked to be allowed to come in the Army Corps 
directly afterwards. 

12212. And you think your regiment would be con- 
siderably improved by a fortnight’s additional training ? 
— Yes. 

12213, And supposing they were required for active 
duties and that they had a month or a couple of months 
together doing hard work licking themselves into shape 
and getting the final polish, do you think they would be 
quite fit to go and fight an invader here ?—I certainly 
think 80. 

12214. How many men did you supply to South Africa ? 
— 132 out of 700,80 that I had more than 10 per cent. of my 
men who went to South Africa. 

12215. Were they picked men or did they pick them- 
selves, Did you pick them ?—Out of over 200 volunteers 
the doctor picked them and picked out the best ones. 

12216. Did he reject some ?— Yes, a good many. 

12217. What proportion of your men do you think do 
not come up to the Army standard ’—Since that date I 
have had all the recruits medically examined beforehand 
because there were so many with varicose veins and other 
small things that they were rejected for that, since then 
the men are all examined. 

12218. And you reject them for many of the grounds 
that the men were rejected for the war ?— Yes. 

12219. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Do you reject 
men for varicose veins and flat feet ?—If they have bad 
varicose veins they are rejected. 

12220. And flat feet ?—I am not sure about flat feet. 

12221. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Were there many men left 
behind that did not go to the War who were as good as the 
men who went out ?— Yes, there were a good many, but 
physically the best men were picked. 

12222. Of the men who volunteered ?— Yes, 

12223, But of the men who did not volunteer you had a 
good many as good as those who went out ?— Yes. 

12224. Did you supply the officers from your battalion ? 
—Two subalterns. I did not supply captains. The 
captains were all married men ; they all volunteered, but I 
did not accept them. 

12225. Had the companies any training before they 
went abroad ?—They were at the 43rd Depét for about 
thrve or four weeks. 

12226. Is that at Oxford ?— At Oxford: 

12227. What sort of training had they there, do you 
know !—I visited them half a dozen times, and they were 
doing ordinary close order drill. It was in winter time. I 
think they were taken out once or twice to outpost duty. 

12228. But it was not any real training for fighting 
purposes ?— Not at all. 

12229. It may have been with the idea that it estab- 
lished discipline amongst them, the close order drill ?— 
Yes. 
12230. Do you think it improved the discipline of the 
men ?—Those men who went out do you mean ? 

12231. Yes ?—I think it improved the whole Volunteer 
force immensely, these men going out. The whole force 
has been improved by men being taken to South Africa. 

12232, You mean it has given them a spirit and raised 
their notions of themselves and so forth ?-— Certainly. 
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discipline before they went out as compared with the dis- 
cipline which you knew they possessed ’—I think the dis- 
cipline was perfectly all right all the time. It migiat have 
set them up, and no doubt it did—it polished them up ; but 
we never had any difficulty about discipline in the regiment. 


12234. What account did you receive of the men that 
went out and the work they did ?— Very good indeed. 


12235. Were they under fire ?—Several times. 


12236. Whereabouts in the campaign ?— They went to 
Bloemfontein just before Lord Roberts marched forward 
to Pretoria. but they were not taken there, they were with, 
I think it was, Sir Charles Knox for some time, and they 
remained there. And then they were at Heilbron a long 
time with the 43rd ; they were with the 43rd all the time. 


12237. They were several times with the 43rd in action ? 
—In skirmishes, not in @ regular action. 

12238. They did not see the enemy very much. No- 
body did, did they ?—No, I do not think they saw much of 
the enemy. 

12239. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Did they lose any 
men in action ?—No. 

12240. (Sir Ralph Knox.) With that test which has 
been applied to your men on that occasion, and with your 
knowledge of them, you feel quite convinced that with o 
very short training together, supposing an emergency to 
arise, they would be quite fit to go and fight any one who 
invaded us ?—Certainly. 

12241. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) For a good 
many years I think there has been an idea in this country 
that there is no serious danger of invasion ; have you ever 
come across that idea ?—I think there is a sort of general 
idea that there is not any. 

12242. That the Fleet makes us all right, in fact ?— Yes. 


12243. Now, as a matter of business, do you think we 
should be nationally right in sitting down comfortably on 
that, or that we should do as any business house would do 
and consider the most serious risk there was, and a 
reasonable possibility of our having to face it 1—I certainly 
think it should be considered. 

12244. We ought to face the reasonable possibility of a 
very serious risk ?— Yes, 

12245. Of course we know that a foreign Power landing 
ita troops on these shores would undertake a very serious 
enterprise ?—Impossible almost, a desperate enterprise. 


12245a. And that therefore it would send the best men 
under the best generals, organised in the very best 
manner that it possibly could. That isa fair assertion is 
it not ?— Yes, 

12246, Those men would presumably be Continental 
troops who had been trained as a matter of national exist- 
ence up to the point where they could mobilise in from forty- 
eight to seventy-two hours, and inside a week be face to 
face with men trained even as themselves; because we 
must remember that we are the only European country 
that has not a land frontier. It is well to bear that in mind 
too, is it not ?— Yes. 

12247. It makes a considerable difference that the 
enemy may be at your gates in seventy-two hours ?—Yes, 
of course, 

12248. Now I want to read you the opinion of probably 
one of the greatest modern experts on war in Europe ; and 
this is what he says, ‘‘ He who has decided on war or is 
convinced that his adversary has done so, must forthwith 
open hostilities if it be to his advantage from a military 
point of view. No political doubt, no moral scruple, must 
keep him from it. In such a serious matter as war those 
mistakes which are committed out of good nature or good- 
ness are, according to Clausewitz’ opinion, the very 
worst.” Now, having regard to that statement by a 
master of the art of war, I would ask you whether in view 
of the frightful consequences that might result from any 
slackness or easy-goingness on our part as a nation in a 
question of national defence, we would be justified in 
laying down e/tandard of training merely because it was 
what could Y@‘done, irrespective of what ought to be done ? 
—It alway appears to me that if you had, in a case of 
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foreign invasion, a body of men, say 30,000 or 40,000 men 
in this country always ready to send to that point of 


invasion, it would always be sufficiently backed th 
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12249. But supposing that they are not organised to go 
to any point. In your own case you do not know where 
you would go to ?—No. 

12250. Then you think really that we ought to aim at 
what can be done rather than what ought to be done ?— 
Well there are so many things to consider in a matter of 
that sort. As I have said you cannot have conscription. 
I daresay many people would want it. If you could have 
it or the Militia Ballot no doubt that would be the best 
way of meeting it. 

12251. But you do not think that without either 
conscription or the Militia Ballot you can get that standard 
of efficiency ?—Yes, I think you can. I think to have a 
body of troops always in this country ready to assemble 
at any particular point of invasion might be done with 


the Militia and Volunteers and the forces at present in the 
country. 


12252. You must remember that you cannot count on 
the forces at present in the country, An invader would 
strike when practically we had no regular forces in the 
country and a great many of the Militia might have gone 
abroad also. You cannot rely upon that ?—I cannot say 
that I am really seriously afraid of foreign invasion. 


12253. Then on the more abstract question of training, 
do you think that the difficulty of the men, their objection 
to longer training or more strenuous training, is that they 
do not see the necessity for it; that they do not appreciate 
the necessity for it, or is it that they honestly cannot give 
the time ?—I do not think they could give the time to it. 
T think it is that. 


12254. And do you think then that even if the country 
and the men themselves realised the necessity for longer 
training they could not voluntarily give longer, even say 
in the first year of their service 1—No, I do not think the 
present class of man could, the class I have in my force. I 
do not think they can give more than a fortnight. 
Even for this period officers would have to bring a 
certain amount of pressure on employers of labour. 
In fact before accepting and applying to go to camp 
for a fortnight I appealed to the London and North 
Western Company and to several of the chairmakers in 
Wycombe and asked them if they would support it, and 
they said they would. I think with men like the London 
and North Western Company and many employers they 
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12261. (Chairman.) You command the 2nd Volunteer 
Battalion of the Gordon Highlanders ?—Yes. 


12262. The headquarters are at Old Meldrum. The 
establishment is 820,and the total of all ranks in November 
1902 was 442, I think since then you have rather de- 
clined in numbers ?—Very much. Our establishment 
I understand is 708. 

12263. I have it 820; is that wrong ?—That is wrong ; 
it is 708. 

12264. It has been reduced during the last year ?— 
Possibly. 


12265. Anyhow it is 708 ?—We have only seven com- 
panies. 

12266. Then you are ina very scattered position, are you 
not ?—The district is very scattered. 


12267. So that I suppose you are in a difficult position 
to render yourselves efficient under the Regulations 
perhaps ?—We have got a very high percentage of 
efficiency in the battalion because we have accepted no 
recruits unless they would promise to go to camp. The 
consequence has been that our recruits do not balance the 
number of annual resignations. We lose a good many 
men every year through young men going from the 
country to the town. 

12268. Then you do feel that so far as ,rour personal 
experience and that of your battalion goes fhe Volunteer 
question is a very difficult one at present ?—I feel that. 


would be willing to make almost any sacrifice to let their 


men go for a fortnight; they would do it from patrioti: 
motives. 


12255. And you think that as long as those patriotic 
motives hold, and people appreciate that there is a real 
necessity they will do anything in reason 1—I think they 
will. 

12256. (Chairman.) Is there anything else you wish 
to add ?—In further considering the matter with regard 
to whether it would be an inducement for officers to join 
the Volunteers if you gave Commissions in the line in 
order to attract men into the Volunteers. I think in my 
case it certainly would, because the 2nd Bucks, the Eton 
Corps, always camp with us, and I think if some of them 
could get a commission I should have many more 
subalterns. I have also put down that the great 
difficulty in England really is, and the whole difficulty 
with me is, the want of officers in the Volunteers. I 
think there must be men who when they left the line 
might be induced by some small increase in their pension 
to take perhaps a company of Volunteers ; and I think 
that would be a very good thing indeed. I have never 
had any difficulty where there have been good officers in 
a company, and gentlemen who are really keen, in getting 
the men. There is one other point that I should like to 
mention with regard to the Militia, The Militia in 
my county is decreasing very much. Some people 
have an idea that it is owing to the Volunteers, but it is 
simply that the population that used to go into the Militia 
does not exist now. The sons of agricultural labourers 
go in to the towns. 


12257. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) That applies to the 
Volunteers too I suppose, so far as the country districts are 
concerned ?—In the country districts unless there is & 
sufficiently large centre,they would not support a company 
of Volunteers. I could not have outlying detachments 
of twenty or thirty men; I could not afford it. 


12258. You do not have detachments of smaller num- 
bers 2—I do not; it is attended with great difficulty in 
sending a sergeant to drill them. We had in one place 
a detachment. I think that is really why the Volunteers 
do not touch the population of a rural village, say & 
village like mine of 2,500 or the village of Beaconstield 
with 800. 


12259. Have you not a company at your own village ?— 
No. 


12260. Or at Beaconsfield ?—No. 


D., called ; and Examined, 


12269. With regard to your officers how do you get 
on ?—We have at present only fifteen combatant officers, 
which is a reduction from what we used to be of about six 
or seven officers. 


12270. You have two to a company then ?—Yes, about 
two to a company on the average. 


12271. Do you find that it is easy to get the kind of man 
you would wish for ?—My officers are very good; they 
are keen and several of them have passed a school of in- 
struction in London and also have passed in tactics. But 
it is a discouragement to officers when the ranks of @ 
battalion get weakened in numbers. 


12272, Have you any suggestions in your mind which, if 
they could be adopted, would make the whole position more 
satisfactory ; for instance, like the ballot for the Militia, 
or some means of compulsion which would give you a 
larger number of men, and give you a larger number of 
men to choose from ?—There is not the least doubt that 
if there was any means of compulsion w hich could e 
brought to bear upon the Volunteer force the officers an 
non-commissioned officers would all be in a very muc 
more satisfactory position than they are in now. The 
fact is, that since the new regulations were $0 much 
increased in stringency we have a difficulty in keeping 
up the numbers, because the men are hard pressed : they 
are just pressed about up to the stretch that they can pea 
and they simply resign when asked to do too much worl 
—if we really press them over much. 
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 patne 12273. I suppose their employers can hard 1228’ i 
ly spare 7. Have you done the new musketry course !— Ci 
them, can they ?—Sometimes the employer is the chief Yes. : re eee 
VD. 


12288. Have you found any difficulty about it ?—None. 


difficulty, but very often it is the question of the men 
12289. It did not require too much attendance at the 19 Nov. 1903. 


themselves. The population is very scanty in my district, 
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and the wages are very high. An ordinary occasional 
labourer in my district gete 5d. an hour—4s. 2d. for a day’s 
work of ten hours, and we depend largely upon artisans 
and shopmen and tradesmen, with about 20 per cent. of 
farmers, for our supply ; so that many men cannot afford 
to give the week in camp because they would lose their 
wages.- But we had a meeting of Commanding Officers in 
the brigade, and sanctioned a rate of pay of Is. 6d. a day 
for eight days—that is to say, every Volunteer who went to 
camp was paid 12s. But even that did not seem to prove 
a sufficient inducement tothe men. Of course it did prove 
sufficient to those that we had upon the muster roll, be- 
cause they were all bound, unless they joined before 1901, 
to go tocamp. We would not accept any recruits unless 
they would promise to go to camp. And in point of fact, 
T had only three men in my battalion who ought to have 
gone to camp who did not do so. At the date of the camp 
my battalion stood at 349, the total strength upon the 
muster roll, and of those I took into camp 265; only 
three men, as I say, who ought to have gone to the camp 
did not go. The remaining eighty-one men were all 
exempt under the rule because they joined before the 
27th November, 1901, but many men who might have 
claimed exemption under this rule did go to camp. 

12274. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) That is a War 
Office regulation ?—It is a War Office Volunteer regulation. 

12275. (Chairman.) Would you be glad to see some 
form of compulsion !—My own views are that military 
training is good for all men, and I personally should be 
glad to see all young men compelled to give a certain 
portion of their time. 

12276. But even apart from that feeling, would you 
say that if the Volunteer force is to be a force adequate 
to meet the danger of invasion by very highly trained 
troops, your experience would lead you to feel that that 
is very difficult or impossible to do, unless you have 
something in the nature of compulsion for getting more 
men, and getting the men for longer training ?—Do I 
rightly understand you to mean that if they were Volun- 
teers they would be exempt from the ballot for the Militia ? 

12277. Yes, if the means adopted were the Militia 
Ballot I should imagine so ?—I think that would fill the 
ranks. 

12278, And fill the ranks in a way that would give you 
a power of selecting the best men ?—Yes. 

12279. It would so fill the ranks that you might reject 
men who were not the kind of men you wanted, would 
it not !—That is so. 

12280. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) How long have you 
commanded your battalion ?—One year and nine months. 
I was promoted to be lieutenant-colonel in February, 1902. 

12281. Have you any difficulty in getting ground on 
which your companies can do tactical work ?—We have 
very little difficulty for this reason, that the farmers are 
generally very friendly towards the Volunteers. Many 
of the farmers are themselves Volunteers, consequently 
we have exceptional facilities for training the men in the 
evening. 

12282. They let you go and exercise the men over their 
fields 1—The farmers do usually. 

12283. Do you have to pay them any compensation ?— 
We have only once paid compensation, and that was at the 
last year’s inspection, where there was much independent 
fire, and they frightened some horses and did some 
damage ; but the officer commanding the district saw that 
the blame was really not attached to the Volunteers, that 
they did not see the horses from the place where the firing 
went on, and he put forward a claim to the Treasury which 
was paid. 

12284. How much was it ?—It was £50, and it was 
paid. There were several valuable horses damaged by 
galloping about the field, and one horse foundered. 

12285. Have you any difficulty about ranges !—None 
whatever. 

12286. You have plenty of range accommodation ?— 
We have plenty of range accommodation—all upon 
private property, for which we pay no rent. 
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range ?—It requires men to be three or four times at the 
range. Of course it takes more time from the men than 
it used to do, but they take a keen interest in it. 

12290. It makes them better shots, does it ?—There 
is no doubt about it, and it makes them practical shots 
in conditions more nearly like what might be supposed 
to exist in actual warfare than if they were lying down 
and pulling the trigger for half a minute at a fixed target, 
which they would never get the chance of. 

12291. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) On the question 
of adjutanta, do you think, speaking very generally, that 
it would be desirable that adjutants should be older and 
senior men than they are now as a rule !—The great thing 
is to get an adjutant who really takes an interest in the 
force. During the thirty-seven years that I have been a 
Volunteer I have seen adjutants who did not take the 
Volunteers seriously. I have seen others who have taken 
then quite seriously, and have done their very best to 
make them efficient and train them, and have produced 
results which were eminently satisfactory. 

12292. You remember, of course, years ago when an 
adjutant was permitted to serve even up to the rank of 
major ?—Yes. 

12293. Do you think that having officers of such 
seniority as that was an advantage, that the men placed 
more confidence in them than in the younger officers ?— 
No. 

12204, You would rather have the younger men ?—Yes. 


12295. You referred to the advantage of keenness just 
now, and I gather from that that an adjutant who is not 
keen would be a bad example to the whole of the battalion ? 
—That is so, yes. 

12296, There would be a tendency among the officers and 
men to regard the adjutant, would there not, as their 
expert professional adviser ?—Quite—that is the feeling. 


12297. And that is what he ought to be ?—That is what 
he ought to be if the Volunteers are to be really made 
efficient. : 

12298. (Karl of Derby.) Your corps is very scattered, I 
think you said ’—Yes. 

12299. How often are you able to get the battalion 
together ?—Formerly, we used to get the battalion 
together twice during a season or thereby—twice or three 
times, perhaps, we had the battalion together ; but during 
the past few years we have adopted the system of getting 
only two companies together (unless, perhaps, at the inspec- 
tion, when the whole battalion was brought together), 
working two companies over the country, one against the 
other. 

12300. What sort of distance do your companies lie 
apart ; how far away from one another are they quartered ? 
—From each individual company to the other, the average 
would be from four to nine miles from each company’s head- 
quarters to the other. Four miles would be the nearest ; 
nine miles would be the greatest distance between any two 
single companies. This means that no company is more 
than nine miles distant from its nearest neighbour. 


12301. So that in point of fact at ordinary times, looking 
at the amount of hours which a man can spare, his whole 
time would be taken up in coming and going —That is 
quite true, but we have to drive the men; say they get 
finished with their work before six o’clock, and they take 
their supper, they will drive to be on the appointed ground 
at 7.30 or 8 o'clock, after which they would be worked for 
two hours, and sometimes three hours, and then the men 
will be driven back again to the headquarters ; but often 
they have to walk three miles or so from that home, and 
very frequently some men do not reach home until midnight 
after the drill. 

12302, That is asking them a good deal, is it not 7—We 
have asked a great deal from them during the past six or 
eight years. , 

12303, I gather that your opinion is, indeed I think you 
expressed it, that you have come very nearly to where 
there is a breaking strain; that you cannot ask more ?— 
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We have passed the breaking strain with a large pro- 
portion of what used to be the strength of the battalion. 
We have lost them. We have asked more than they will 
give. 

12304. What was the strength of the battalion ?—We 
used to average at least 550 to 560 on an establishment, 
which I understand was our establishment, of 708. In 
November 1900, we were 613 strong. In 1901, we were 
586 strong, besides the men who were serving in South 
Africa ; so that really our strength was greatest at that 
time. In November 1902, we were 443. At the date of 
the camp this last summer we were 349, and at the present 
date we are 364. We have increased fifteen men since the 
date of the camp. 

12305. What regiment did your men go to in South 
Africa ; did they go to their own 1—They were attached 
to the Volunteer Service Company which was attached to 
the Gordon Highlanders. 

12306. Then they were with their own battalion, as it 
were ; with their own regiment ?—Yes. 


12307. What class of men are the men whom you find 
attend the most. Are they artisans, or in what line of life 
are they ?—They all attend equally well. We would not 
acsspt men who would not attend ; that is to say, they put 
in fae specified number of drills that they are bound 
to do. 

12308. In fact, you satisfy yourself beforehand that the 
mnen will attend ?—That is the case. 


12309. What you have told us about the price of labour 
in your district gives a very good reason why there cannot 
be great numbers ?—And many men have higher wages 
than that. The ordinary man whom one wants to hire to 
do any day’s work charges you 5d. an hour, and he gets it. 
The population with us is very scanty ; there is a continual 
drain to the town. 

12310. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) You mean that 
you have actually got on your books there men that you 
can depend upon ?—That is so. 

12311. To be always forthcoming ?—I can depend upon 
them. 

12312. What would you say that the bulk of your men 
were composed of—the small village tradesman, and that 
sort of man ?—I should say that about 50 per cent. would 
be artisans, carpenters, blacksmiths, tailors—anythiag in 
the village ; and, perhaps, 20 per cent. would be farmers, 
or men connected with agriculture. Then, perhaps, we 
might have 10 per cent. of clerks, schoolmasters, teachers, 
and the balance would be just various, But we have no 
leisured or unemployed class with us. 


12313. I suppose you have very few farm servants ?— 
Not one ; we have never had above twoor three in the 
battalion since ever I had to do with it. 


12314. Do you not get even the grieve ?—No, he could 
not get away. 

12315. Where do you go to camp ?—We were in Stobs 
camp. 

12316. That is some way to go ?—At Hawick, in June 
last, in the month of June this year. 


12317. Did the men show any reluctance to going 
so far away from home ?—It did not make any difference 
to the men, because the battalion paid all thcir travelling 
expenses, and they were absent only one day longer than 
they would have been had the camp been held within the 
district. But it meant a serious loss to the battalion, 
because my battalion being a weak battalion in numbers, 
having only 349 of all ranks, failed to get the necessary 
300 men then to gain first-class allowances. I took in 265 
men out of 349, which was 75 per cent., but although I have 
been endeavouring to get the Treasury to pay the full 
travelling allowances, and Class I. allowances, I have not 
been sucessful, although it is a far higher percentage than 
many corps. With a corps that has 800 men upon the roll, 
and is only required to put 300 men into camp, it is nothing 
to them. 

12318. I am afraid you are not the only individual who 
finds applications to the Treasury for money do not meet 
with immediate success _—I thought I had a special case, 
and put forward a special application, which was 
endorsed by the officer commanding the district very 
strongly ; and the officer commanding the district reported 
most favourably upon my battalion in every respect. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


12319. Now, do you think that there are any men in 
your battalion who at other times might go into the Militia 
battalion ?—Not one. 

12320. Your men are of a different class from those 
men ?—Entirely. 

12321. In this particular county I think the Militia 
battalion is composed almost entirely from the town of 
Aberdeen ?—That is quite likely. 

12322. You are not aware of any Militiamen through 


the district which your battalion comprises who belong 
to your battalion ?—No. 


12323. Then do you think that if it was ever decided 
to put in force any form of ballot for the Militia, more men 
would be driven into your ranks by it ?—I should think se. 
The class of men that we have would much rathor be 
Volunteers even at considerable inconvenience to them- 
selves than run the risk of being taken into the Militia. 


12324. What would be their objection to the Militia 1— 
Our men are of a higher social standard than the ranks 
of the Militia—very much so. 


12325. Then it would be on that ground and not on the 
ground of the longer recruit training and the more con- 
tinuous recruit training which is given to the Militiaman 
than to the Volunteer. It would be on social grounds, 
not on personal convenience grounds ?—Personal con- 
venience grounds would also have an influence on them ; 
that is to say, if a greater demand should be made upon 
their time than is made upon their time by service in the 
Volunteers, 

12326. Of course now, as we know, the Volunteer 
recruit puts in his early military training at what we may 
call odd times 1—Yes. 


12327. The Militia recruit is bound down to a certain 
fixed length of time which he cannot get away from !— 
Yes. The Volunteer recruit puts his recruit training in 
after working hours in the evening as a general rule. 

12328. At what I call odd times ?—Yes. 

12329. Not for a continuous period ?—That is so. 


12330. And you think it is more a social question than 
the continuous period of instruction that would be required 
that has effect with them ?—As compared with the Militia 
do you mean ? 


12331. Yes. I mean assuming for the moment that 
the Aberdeenshire Militia were socially of the same class 
as your battalion of Volunteers, do you think that the 
odd times at which the Volunteer recruit does his recruit 
drill is less inconvenient to him than the continuous period 
of training which your Militia recruit has to undergo '— 
I think it would be less inconvenient to him. 


12332, Have you any difficulty with regard to the class 
of your officers ?—No our officers are very good; they are 
very keen. 

12333. And are they in a position to put their hands 
in their pockets for the amount required to keep their 
companies going ?—No we have no wealthy men, the 
battalion funds must pay all the expenses to run the bat- 
talion except subscriptions to shooting clubs and things 
like that. 

12334. Now what would an officer in your regiment 
be required to spend to keep his company up; would it 


cost the captain of a company £20 a year ?—Oh, not 
nearly. 


12335. £10 ?—It might cost some captains £10 a year. 


12336. And some would spend less ?—Yes, subalterns 
would spend less, 


12337. I am speaking of captains ?—Most of them 
would spend less. 


12338. That is what I wanted to get at. Then would 
a company upon which a captain spent £10 a year, from 
your experience, be a more efficient company than one 
on which the company officer had spent leas than that 
amount ?—He would have a better grip on his men 
perhaps. 

12339. Yes, But do you think that, not so much a8 
regards the grip on the officer or his men but as regards 
the actual efficiency in the field ?—I do not think that 
efficiency in the field would depend upon such a cause 


as that. It would depend more upon the sort of man 
that the officer was. 
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12340. Upon the personality of the officer ?—Upon the 
personality of the officer. 

12341. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Have you any funds 
besides those supplied to you by Government ?—None. 

12342. Then I suppose the cost of conveying these men 
to drill is considerable ?—The cost used to average for 
hiring every year £200. 

12343. That is only to company drills ?—To company 
and battalion drills. 

12344. How often does your battalion get together 
besides when you are in camp ?—We did not get together 
at all this year until we went to camp; but formerly we 
used to get together twice or three times. 

12345. Why did you stop that; how did that come 
about; what has the reason of their not being able to get 
together. Was the cost too great ?—Yes. My battalion 
is a poor battalion, that is to say as regards funds, and we 
have only in past years managed to struggle along by not 
going tocamp. Of course this year it became compulsory 
to go to camp. 

12346. You would have gone to camp and your men 
would have been ready to go to camp if you had had the 
funds ?—In former years do you refer to? 


12347. (Chairman.) You went into camp this year, did 
you not 1—Yes, we went to Stob’s camp in June. 

12348, (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) But I understood 
you to say that in former years you were unable to go into 
camp on account of the expense ?—That is so. 

12349. As to this cost of conveyance, does that include 
prize firing and class firing !—We spend very little upon 
that. The men go at their own convenient times. 

12350. And at their own expense ?—At their own ex- 
pense, except in some rare instances to class firing and 
shooting. 

12351. Have you drill halls for your separate companies? 
—Some of them have drill halls and there are several 
pretty large armouries where recruits can be trained. 
There are two drill halls in the battalion. 

12352. Is there any great debt upon your corps, in any 
of the companies, that you are personally responsible for ? 
—I am personally responsible at the present moment, 
that is to say we have not funds, and the four senior officers 
give a personal guarantee to the bank, which theoretically 
at least falls upon me; it is upon me; and our banking 
account at the present moment is overdrawn £716. 

12353. Have you a regimental band ?—We have two 
separate bands which are trained together at battalion 
drills as the regimental band. 

12354. Are they a source of much expense to you ?— 
No, because we have cut down the money we used to ex- 
pend upon them. 

12355. But they are an absolute necessity are they not ? 
—It is a great advantage to have a band. 

12356. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) You would 
not like to go soldiering, Colonel, without a band ?—No, 
we would not. Of course it is not an absolute necessity. 

12357. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Where do you do your 
battalion drills ?—Within the district. 

12358. Have you any particular place ; do you always 
have it in the same place ?—No, almost always at different 
places. 

12359. That is to suit the different companies ?—Yes ; 
but besides that just as we are able to get ground for them. 


ea You do not have the same ground every time ? 
— Ao. 

12361. I mean you could not get the same ground every 
time, could you ?—We might get the same ground in 
point of fact we did use the same ground for several years, 
but sometimes the battalion drills were not the whole 
battalion but wing drills, half the battalion together. In 
that case the drill was held at different places so as to save 
the hiring accounts. 

12362. Have you any hope of getting up to the full 
number of your officers ?—I am afraid not; but if we 
could fill the ranks we would have more chance to get the 
Officers’ ranks filled also, because nothing discourages an 
officer so much as a company weak in numbers. 
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12363. Are there plenty of young men in the district of Lieut-Colonet 


8 suitable class for officers ?—Sufficient, not plenty, but 
there are many young men who might become officers if 
the conditions were more attractive. 


12364. How would you make the conditions more at- 
tractive ; what do you suggest ?—That is the difficulty. I 
have thought that perhaps a remedy to fill the ranks might 
be to give to the Volunteers something in the nature of a 
bounty, if they went to camp and give them nothing if 
they did not go to camp. 

12365. Do you mean a certain amount of compensation 
for loss of wages 7—Yes. 

12366. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Are you 
speaking of the officers or the men ?—Not the officers ; I 
would not give the officers anything—just the men. 


12367. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) I was talking of officers 
at first. What inducements do you think might be given 
for young men to join as officers. Have you thought of 
that !—I have thought of it, and I have scarcely been able 
to think upon anything which I consider would produce 
the effect desired. 

12368. Then is it mostly want of zeal that prevents the 
eligible young men from joining as officers ?—We have a 
few young men of a suitable class, but it is rather an irk- 
some thing for an officer to be put to have command of a 
company of men, upon which he has not sufficient grip and 
& weak company, when if he asks them to do anything un- 
pleasant or works them too hard, he knows that they will 
resign. 

12369. Does that want of grip arise from the officers 
not being in touch with the men—from the scattered 
nature of the supply ?—No, that has nothing to do with 
it. The officer in each company as a rule resides within 
the company district, and is well acquainted with all his 


men. 

12370. Then what does that feeling arise from. I do 
not think it is very usual in the Volunteers ?—Well of 
course an officer is put to a certain amount of expense in 
one way or another and that has an influence with some 
officers and other officers have difficulty. 


12371. I mean this want of grip of his men in which 
if he tries to put anything on them they would resign— 
what does that arise from ’—It arises from this, from the 
stringency of the new regulations. These regulations 
have been tightened up just to the breaking point. 


12372. Is that in respect of camp or in respect of ad- 
ditional ordinary drills ?—In respect of camp, but within 
the past six or eight years we have worked our men 
three times as hard as they used to be worked in the old 
days. 

12373. That is during the drill season ?—Yes. 

12374. That is to say do you get most of the men to 
put in more than the minimum number of drills !—Yes, 
we get most of the men to put in more and we keep them 
often far longer than an hour ; they are often two or three 
hours at drill in one evening. 

12375. Would it be possible to get a fortnight’s camp 
out of your men ?—No. 

12376. Or to get them to attend camp every year, in- 
dividually, I mean ?—No, every man could not attend 
camp every year; but a certain percentage might attend 
camp every year. 

12377. Itis particularly hard, I suppose, for small trades- 
men to attend and men in the employment of small trades. 
men to attend ?—Yes, that is where the difficulty arises. 


12378. And these are not cases where any camp allow- 
ance will make up ?—Yes, the camp allowance makes a 
great difference because perhaps it enables a man to find a 
substitute for himself or it recompenses him for the loss 
of wages which he cannot well afford to losv. 


12379. But I was referring to a case where. say a small 
tradesman has two men in his employment and they are 
both Volunteers ; he cannot let them both awa, ?7—No, 
but he might let one away one year and the other the next 
year. 

12380. That points to the fact that they could not 
attend camp every year ?—They could not do it every 
year in many instances. . 
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12381. But do you think a considerable portion of your 
men, if they got sufficent allowances and compensation 
for loss of wages, would attend camp for fourteen days, not 


19 Nov. 1903. every year ?—I would be doubtful about fourteen days 


iat seeing the difficulty that we have had with the one 
we . 


12382. Do you get as much out of your men now in 
aa way of drills during the drill season as they can give ? 
—Yes. 

12383, One more question about the officers. I see 
that amongst your younger officers some of them are 
attending school ?—Yes. 

Lee Which the captains apparently have not done ? 

—N0. 
__ 12385. Do they find it easy to do it 1—They do not find 
it easy, but I have tried to make it @ condition of being an 
officer that they shall go to school. In every case where 
it 18 possible I have insisted upon it, and have only recom- 
mended a man for an officer without this where I knew 
him personally to be a really good man and at the same 
time that it was almost an impossibility for him to go to 
school. 

12386. You never had a camp before this year, had 
you ?—Yes, five years ago. 


12387. Where was it then ?—Barry. 


12388. That is ‘pretty nearly as far as Stobs ?—Not 
nearly—not half way. 


12389. It is out of the county ?—Yes. 


12390. Do your men prefer to go there or to Barry ?— 
It does not make much difference. 

12391. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Once out of 
the county it does not matter very much where they go? 
—It does not matter very much to them where they 
go, but it matters a great deal to the battalion if they 
fail to get the full travelling allowance paid. 

, 12392. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Have you done the new 
course of musketry ?—Yes. 

12393. This year ?—Yes. 

12394. Did you find it quite easy to carry it out 1—Yes, 
and very interesting to the men. They take even a greater 
interest in it than they used to do with the former course. 

12395. Do you consider that you get enough ammuni- 
tion to carry it out properly ?—We would be very glad 
to have some more. We are straitened for ammunition 
to do 80. We make it do the work. 

12396. You make it do ?—Yea. 

12397. But you could take another sixty rounds, could 
you, and employ i@ usefully ?—Sixty rounds would be 
a large increase. 

12398. It would be a large increase, but could you use 
it ?—That would mean many additional attendances at 
the range. I doubt if we could use sixty rounds without. 

12399. Would you be wasting it, if you had it, in ex- 
pending it 1—I think, if you mean sixty additional rounds, 
they would be too much. 

12400. I mean sixty additional rounds ?—I think that 
would be too much. 

12401. That would be 150 altogether ?—Yes. 

12402. Do your men fire much in prize competitions ?— 
Not a very great deal. We have a good many men in the 
battalion who attend prize competitions, also some officers. 

42403. And private practice 1—Yes. 

12404. They do a good deal of private practice ?—Yes. 

12408. And it would be an advantage to them to get 
ammunition at a cheaper rate ?—Yes, it would be a very 
great advantage to those members who are chiefly in- 

terested in shooting. 

12406. Do your drill halls cost you much 1—We have 
not many drill halls. For two we pay rent. 

12407. They do not belong to you then 1—We have 
no drill halls belonging to the corps. We have three 
now that I think of it, for which we pay rent. 
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12408. To whom do they belong 1—Private owners. 
12409. In the corps ?—No. 


12410. What were they built for ?—One of them is 
part of a town hall; another was once, I believe, a church 
now belonging to some private individual ; and the other 
one belongs to a private owner in a little village who 
uses it for other meetings and social functions and 
takes a small rent for it from our battalion. 


12411. Being a weak battalion and not up to your 
strength, would you prefer that you should have a fixed 
grant per company or per battalion and then 4 capitation 
grant per man as well, perhaps slightly smaller than the 
present one. You have a certain number of fixed charges 
in any case 1—Yes. 


12412, I mean a sum to meet that fixed charge ands 
reduced capitation grant ?—I do not think that would 
make much difference to us. 


12413, You find that your capitation grant, even with 
your reduced strength, pays your way 1—No. 


12414. Then you want more 1—We could not possibly 
exist and go to camp on our present capitation grant. 


12415. Have you not done it this year 1—Yes, but we 
are in debt. We have run into debt. 


12416. Does that mean that you are not getting your 
proper camp allowance’; is that the reason of it 1—Yes. 


12417. Then if you drew the ordinary camp allowance, 
and had your capitation grant as at present, could you 
pay your way ?—And travelling expenses also? 

12418, Yes.—Not at our present strength very well, 
because, a8 you see, all these fixed charges press heavily 
upon a weak company and upon a weak battalion. 


12419. That is what I was pointing at ?—I did not 
quite catch the import of the question at the time you 
put it to me, but I can see it now. 


12420. Then you would prefer a fixed payment to meet 
your establishment charges and the capitation grant in 
addition 1—Yes. 


12421. You could do with » reduced capitation grant 
then, could you ?—In former times, when the strength 
of my battalion averaged 560, we managed with economy 
to pay our way. 

12422. Without the camp ?—Without the camp. 


12423. Have you made arrangement for your equip- 
ment and transport in the event of mobilisation 1—Yes, 
we have all the men told off into first reliefs and second 
reliefs. 

12424, But I mean your equipment—the various 
things that you have to provide on mobilisation. You 
would get a few years ago & communication from the Wat 
Office detailing certain articles that you are expected to 
provide on mobilisation, and for which you are expected 
to make contracte—transport and camp equipment ?— 
That was before my succeeding to the command of the 
battalion. I could not speak definitely ; I have no doubt 
that it is done. 


12425. And that you have contracts for it 7—We have 
contracts, 


12426. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Is Huntly 
in your district ?—No. 


12427. Which battalion is that in ?—The 4th Volun- 
teer Battalion of the Gordon Highlanders, Mine is the 
2nd Volunteer Battalion of Gordon Highlanders. 


12428. (Chairman.) Is there any other point that you 
would like to put before us ?—I think that 6 percentage 
of the total strength instead of a fixed number, 300, would 
be more equal and would press more equally upon corps 
for camp attendance. Country corps or any corps might, 
if not a camp, be allowed some grant so as to pay damage 
which were actually incurred in training the men. 


12429. That is all you want to bring before us 1-Yes. 


He ne 
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Colonel E. T. D. Corron-JopRE.t, C.B., called ; and Examined. 


12430. (Chairman.) You command the 2nd Cheshire 
Royal Engineer Volunteers ?—Yes. 


12431. And you were in the Royal Artillery until 1881 ? 
—Yes. 

12432. And you have also been a member of Parlia- 
ment ?—Yes, and I was secretary to what they call the 
Service Members’ Committee in the House of Commons 
for some years. 


12433. You have commanded your present regiment 
since 1888 ?—Yes. 


12434. Your establishment is 604, and your strength on 
the Ist November 1902 was 426. Has it declined since 
then like so many other battalions 1—Yes, it has declined. 
We were fewer in number in camp this year; but you 
must always recollect with our corps that there is the 
Royal Engineer Railway Reserve which is attached to 
us; 80 that those members really have to be added. At 
the present moment there are a good many men time ex- 
pired, and a good many have gone, but we have a good 
many coming on,as soon as they can be medically examined 
at Chester, which is a slow process, and the reserve of 245 
is pretty nearly, or will be in a few months’ time, before 
the next training, pretty well up to its strength. 


12435. Your headquarters are Crewe, and your men 
chiefly are drawn from the railway works ?—Entirely. 
The only members of the corps who do not belong to it 
are the second in command and myself also the chaplain 
and surgeon. In fact it was a part of the War Office plan, 
it was their order, when the corps was first formed, that 
any man ceasing to belong for any reason whatever to 
the Company’s service should be struck off our muster roll 
at once. 


12436. Do you feel very satisfied with the state of 
efficiency to which the corps has been brought ?—Do you 
mean my own corps in particular ? 


12437. Yes—I am not content with the efficiency of 
it. I think that it would benefit very much from the 
scheme which has been put before this Royal Commission 
by the commanding officers of the Royal Engineers’ 
branch of the Volunteer service ; but as I pointed out in 
my answers to the questions which were sent round to me, 
I do not think that we suffer under the disadvantages 
which an ordinary corps does. I pointed out in that 
memorandum in the covering letter, that first of all we are 
all so to speak under one roof; we are all practically 
at Crewe. We can be collected together. The officers 
and non-commissioned officers and men serve with each 
other all the year round in the same work in the shops at 
Crewe. There is a very healthyspirit of discipline promoted 
by that. The men are all trained and skilled engineers, 
and the records of the very nearly 300, about 280 odd, 
officers and men who served in South Africa will, I think, 
sufficiently speak for themselves. They were very 
highly commented on, and reference was made to them 
on several occasions in terms which could not fail to give 
me the greatest pleasure and satisfaction. 


12438. 1 suppose you would say that, whereas the 
Volunteer rifleman’s training is contined to his camp, and 
such holidays as he has in the year, with the special work 
your men have to do, you are practically training all the 
year round ?—Yes. 

12439. Therefore, whenever you were caught for active 
service you would be in a very efficient state ?—Thoroughly, 
I think. I did not hear that they had anything to learn 
in South Africa. They were absolutely au fait at what is 
after all their daily ocoupation all their lives. 


12440. Therefore, if the emergency which called them 
forth was the invasion of a foreign army, however highly 
trained that army might be, the incessant training that 
your men received in their special line of work would 
probably make them efficient to deal with anything they 
might have to do ?—I think so, quite. 

1244]. Therefore, of course, questions that might arise 
with regard to the efficiency of the Rifle Volunteers would 
not apply to your force ?—Not in the same measure, 
certainly. 


12442. Would you say that in a case of emergency 
arising, the strain put upon railway work in case of inva- 
sion might prevent your men from leaving their works ?— 
I could answer that best in this way perhaps, that during 
the course of the war after some of the Reservists had 
gone out of our Railway Reserve, I went to see Lord Stal- 
bridge, the Chairman of the Company, and others. and I 
said, ‘‘ Now suppose we all volunteer to go out, and place 
our services at the disposal of the War Office, will you let 
us go?” and they said, « Yes, they would.” 

12443. But supposing an invasion indicating the pro- 
bability of a very severe strain upon the London and 
North-Western system, what would then be the result ?— 
I think they would let them go, because after all they are 
700 men out of 70,000. Perhaps one or two of the senior 
captains might not be spared. 

12444. We often hear, for instance, that in case of 
manning the navy, the stokersand so forth of the mercantile 
marine would be brought in to fill up the vacancies, but 
that the mercantile marine would be engaged in protect- 
ing our coasts from foreign invasion, and therefore you are 
trusting to a source of supply that would not exist. You 
do not think that argument would tell in your case ?—I 
do not think it would for this reason, because the men who 
chiefly compose the corps are from the men who are fitters 
and working in the shops—mechanics. The War Office 
expected us to do so at one time, but we do not get such 
a man as a first class engine-driver. In the first place, we 
do not want him, he is rather old ; and in the second place 
he could not afford the time or the money to give to it. 
But speaking of all the shop mechanics and platelaycrs, 
who constitute the bulk of our men, there are thousands 
of them available besides the few we have taken from the 
company, or wish to take. . 

12445. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) What work do you do in 
the way of drill ; do you do any drill beyond your ordinary 
company and battalion drills ?—We do engineering drills. 

12446. Of what nature ?—A certain amount of plate- 
laying. In camp I generally do a few field entrench- 
ments, bridges, sometimes laying down points and cross- 
ings, demolitions, to which I attach considerable import- 
ance, and the making of field ovens and latrines and that 
sort of thing for camp purposes. 

12447. Practically, except demolitions and camp ovens, 
is the rest the ordinary work of the men ?—Yes. Now, 
in recent years I got the authorities at Chatham in the 
Royal Engineers to agree with me in that I do as little 
railway engineering in camp as possible. The men do not 
want it, they know it all. 

12448. Do you require any equipment except what you 
have in connection with the railway works for your opera- 
tions ?—I said in my answers that we want some more 
tools and a greater variety of them. We are not nearly 
enough supplied with them. 

12449. But they do supply you with a certain amount ? 
— Yes. 

12450. But you require more ?— Yes. 

12451. Your transport of course would all be by rail- 
way. The railway company would supply that I suppose ? 
—We have contracts with tradesmen in Crewe for mobilisa- 
tion purposes for just regimental transport, a couple of 
wagons and so on. 

12452, Would not all your work be done on the railway 
and your transport would be by railway ?— Probably. 

12453. In the case of mobilisation would your men be 
more superintendents of the ordinary labourer or would 
they do the actual work thems:lves /—Many of them in 
South Africa drove trains. 

12454. In this country I mean, in case of invasion ?—I 
suppose if any line had to be in complete possession of the 
military authorities they would utilise our men and the 
Royal Engineers for working the traffic. 


12455. Do you think that your corps is suffi ient to do 
all the work that would be required of railway engineers in 
this country ?— No. 

12456. Then ther2 should be other corps ?—I am very 
decidedly of that opinion. x 
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12457. In connection with each of the large connecting 
railways of the country ?— Yes, I do not see why the other 
big railway companies should not have similar corps and 
battalions, to our own, say the Midland, the Great 
Northern and the Great Western companies. 


12458. And about the same strength each of them ?— 
Yes, 

12459. You think s strength as much as that woula be 
required ?— Quite I should think. 


12460. Are your officers all drawn from your railway 
works too ?— Yes. except as I said, the second in command 
and myself. We were both put in as old regular soldiers to 
teach them discipline and military routine. 


12461. And you have no difficulty I suppose in getting 
ag many officers as you want ?—No, we have never had any 
difficulty about officers. 


12462. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Are your men only 
from the works or does your corps include permanent 
way men ?—They are nearly all from the works. There 
are a few permanent way men, not a great many. 


12463. Mostly young men I suppose, apprentices ?— 
You mean the officers ? 


12464. No, the men in the works, apprentices in the 
fitting shops ?— We have them of all ages. . 


12465. What I want to get at is this; in case of trouble 
in this country, I mean to say an invasion, do you not 
imagine that the first thing the Government would do 
would be to take over all the railways, practically have 
command of all railways?— I should think so; yes, certainly, 
in the first instance, near the seat of the invasion. 


12466. But such a line as the London and North 
Western would probably be absolutely necessary for us 
to have full control over ?—Certainly, I should think so. 


12467. How many men are there in your corps at 
present ?~The establishment is 604, and the railway 
reserve is 245. 


12468. Under such circumstances as might be possible, 
namely the whole of the working power of the line being 
required by the Government in addition of course to the 
conveyance of the public, do you think that those men of 
yours could be spared ?— Yes, I think so in time of national 
trouble certainly. 


12469. But your line would be worked to the uttermost 
would it not ?—As I said before there are so few men 
employed on the permanent way in the corps, they are 
nearly all from the mechanics department and the shops 
at Crewe that they could very easily be spared. A great 
many of them are really what are called in railway parlance 
mere labourcrs ; that does not mean the ordinary agri- 
cultural labourer. 


12470. It would not put the whole railway working or 
the Crewe works out of gear if your men were taken away 
for a couple of months?—No. 


12471. I suppose the directors of the railway are fully 
aware of the possibility of such a thing ?— Quite. 


12472. They do not look upon it as an impossibility »— 
I do not think so, or I do not think they would have 
sanctioned the corps, As I replied to his Grace, the Chair- 
man, I except perhaps one or two of the senior officers at 
the top of the list who might not be available; perhaps a 
couple of senior captains ; but all the others would I think. 


12473. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) How long did 
your men take on for ?—We have a certain number of 
them sign on, so to speak, for three years. But the bulk 
of them are taken for any time. We do not have any 
fixed limit. 


12474, Take the case of the last few years when we 
were engaged in Africa. You had a large number of men 
out there ?— Yes. 


12475. A considerable number anyhow ?— Yes, very 
-considerable, 


12476. Did they go out there under any liability or 
simply as Volunteers ?—You must remember that the 
Royal Engineer Railway Reserve are bound to go by the 
terms of their service. They get their 6d. a day for doing 
it, for having to go if they are called upon. In addition 
to that we sent out two sections, which is more I think 
than any other Engineer Battalion did, of Volunteers pure 
and simple, twenty-five men each. Fifty men with officers. 
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12477, Then you have a certain proportion in your 
corps of army reservists ?— They call it the Royal Engineer 
Railway Reserve. It is s unique thing. Perhaps the 
Commission might pardon me if I just for a moment 
explained it. Any man of our corps who has been an 
efficient Volunteer for one year may if he pleases, enlist 
in the Royal Engineers for forty-eight hours, I think it is, 
during which time he is attested as a regular Royal 
Engineer. At the expiration of the forty-eight hours 
he is discharged into the Royal Engineer Railway Reserve. 
He receives 6d. a day during the time he remains in that re- 
serve with the usual conditions, and he is attached then 
to our corps instead of being an actual member of it. But 
8o far as the membership or attachment goes he does the 
same work as the Volunteer ; he goes to camp with them 
and we clothe him and in fact he is treated exactly on s 
level, with the exception that he is a reservist and he gets 
his 6d. a day. 


12478. And he is under the same liabilities as the 
reservist of the line ?—Yes. 


12479. What proportion of your corps would come 
under that head ?—The establishment is 245. 


12480. I see; it is a little complicated at first. It is 
a separate corps contained in your corps really. It sounds 
a paradox, but it is a separate corps of itself belonging to 
you ?—Yes, attached to us—you might put it in that way. 


12481. Then, in the event of the resarves being called 
up you lose these men ?—130 of them were called up in 
October, 1899, on the last occasion—130 out of the 245 
were called up. 


12482. They are in the same position as the reservists 
of the line ?—Yes. 


12483. Then this is a case where a man joins the Volun- 
teers, and, without any army service, is passed into the 
Army Reserve ?—He has two days’ army Service. 


12484, (Sir Ralph Knox.) The fact is that your corps is 
really a machinery for creating a reserve of railway 
engineers liable for general service for the Army ?—Yes. 


12485. You give them a certain amount of military 
training, being Volunteers in the first instance ?—Yes. 


12486. Without that amount of military training it 
is thought that they would hardly be quite serviceable 
attached to an Army ?—No, I do not think they would. 
When two of my officers came back from South Africa 
I put to them this question. I said, “ Now just tell me 
what you think, supposing you had taken out, whatever 
the number was, say fifty men, just haphazard from the 
shops, knowing just as much of their professional work 
a3 these men you did have out there, could you have 
carried on as well as you did?” And they both said, “ Oh 
most certainly not, because our men, when they got out 
there, knew how to look after themselves in camp, and 
cater for themselves, and they also understood military 
discipline.” 

12487. But none of those men would have taken service 
under Militia conditions, serving in those shops, I supp23: ? 
—No, I do not think so. 


12488, But such military training as you are able to 
give them then it appears is really valuable ?—We think 
so, undoubtedly. I am sure of it. 


12489, Although in the Reserve they come out to your 
camp ?—Yes, just the same. 


12490, So that you have some men who have been with 
you for some time, and they would go into camp if they 
had a six years’ engagement every year for six years, I 
suppose ?—As I answered in my questions, we practically 
take all our men—we can get them all into camp every 
year. I have had as high as 984 per cent., and it has 
always been over 95 per cent. 


12491. How long are they out in camp ?1—Only eight 
days. I am sorry to say. 


12492. Could you get them out for a fortnight ?—Yes, 
if we were paid. 


12493, They would lose their pay in the shop ?—Yes. 


12494. Therefore. to compensate them for that you 
would ask that they should be paid for that extra time ?-- 
Yes. and I should ask it also for the sake of the younger 
officers too. 
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where their discipline falls short and then you adduce 8 = Colonel 
fact which means this that if you order a parade they will E. 7. D. 
not all be there. But that has nothing to do with dis- Cotton- 
cipline ; they have not undertaken to be there ?—I think ate 


12495. How is their pay arranged for the week that they 
give now ?—I am afraid it is not always in accordance with 
the practice of other corps, and what they are able to do, 


but by good management our funds have always been in 
@ very good state, and we have been always able to pay 
them at Army rates out of our corps funds. 


12496. Would Army rates satisfy them for the second 
week ?—It would satisfy them, but I expect we should 
have to make up the difference, as we did in 1900, when 
we were out for a month. I expect we should have to 
make up the difference between that and their works pay 
that they would be getting for the second week. 


12497. The men who went out to the war had, I suppose, 
all had that month’s training before they were summoned? 
—130 were summoned before it. 

12498. The remainder who went out subsequently had 
had that month’s training ?—Yes. 

12499. And that made them more fitted for soldier's 
work in the field ?—Yes, to a certain extent I think it 
did. I think they were pretty fit before. 

12500. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Were the whole 
of those 200 men employed in Africa ; did all the reservists 
go out ?—All the reservists went out eventually, and 
some Volunteers as well. 

12501. They were all used up; that reserve was all 
used up ?—Yes, with the exception of five or six recruits 
we got later. I think they never called upon them, but 
they were practically all used up. 

12502. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Have you ever had 
any difficulty about putting them under discipline ?—The 
standard of discipline is not up to my ideas as an Army 
man, but I think we are better off in that way than most 
other corps. 

12503. What is the matter with the discipline ?—It is 
a matter to a certain extent which affects all Volunteers. 
If I want to have a battalion parade at a certain time I 
cannot control the number of men who choose to attend 
it. 

12504. How do you connect that with discipline ; on what 
ground do you expect a soldier to attend parade on his 
order ?—Because he is bound to. 

12505. It is his contract ?—Yes. 

12506. Has the Volunteer ever made such a contract ? 
—No, he has not. 

12507. But if you have got 800 men in camp and order 
a parade, will they not all be there ?—I was not talking 
at the moment of in camp. I was talking of those drills 
that take place before camp. 

12508. But you are quoting as an instance of the Volun- 
teers lacking discipline, that if you order them to do some- 
thing which you have no legal or other power or right to 
order them to do they will not do it ?—I am not finding 
fault with the Volunteers, I am finding fault with the 
system. 

12509. Only when you find fault with the system you 
are using the word discipline where I would venture to 
suggest it is not quite the right term. The Volunteer has 
enlisted under certain perfectly clearly understood con- 
ditions, one of which is that in the course of the year he 
shall attend a certain number of hours instruction at 
headquarters or other specified place, and it is under- 
stood that those attendances shall be at his own discretion, 
out of a number of occasions between which he may 
choose ?—Quite so. 

12510. If, therefore, you have 100 men and you fix one 
of those occasions on a certain day and a certain hour, 
those men have not made such a contract as would 
justify you in expecting the whole hundred ?—No. 

12511. Nor have you any right either to order or to 
expect the whole hundred. And if when you do that 
you have fifty, I submit that you are not entitled to say 
that that is anything to show that their discipline was not 
anything as good as the regulars ?—You mean the in- 
dividual discipline of the men ? 

12512. Yes, you see you have made what I think is a 
very grave charge against the Volunteers or the Volunteer 
system. You have said, and it is a point on which we 
are very anxious to get our minds clear, that their discipline 
is not quite what you would like, so I ask you to explain 
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that if I publish in orders that I particularly wish to have 
@ battalion drill, that it is the one of the very few occa- 
sions on which I can have one, that I give a long notice 
preparatory beforehand, and choose a time when I know 
it will be convenient for the bulk of the men, and then I 
only get a very small reduced number of men on parade ; 
I have made my appeal to them and the appeal I do not 
think is responded to always with the loyalty I have per- 
haps the right to expect. 

12513. Did you ever on such an occasion ascertain in 
dotail the reasons why they did not come ?—No, I cannot 
say I have, but I am pretty sure the reasons were simply 
because they wanted to stay away and did not care to 
come on that particular occasion. 

12514. I suppose there is no parallel in a regular regi- 
ment, a colonel does not appeal to his men to come on a 
parade because it will be a favour to him does he ?—No. 


12515. Is there any other fault that you have to find 
with the discipline ? We have been listening to a great 
many officers, and we have asked a great deal about dis- 
cipline and have been often told the discipline is not as 
good as it might be; but nobody has yet told me that the 
men are insubordinate or unruly; and I have not heard 
of any specific offences that they commit ?—It is very 
difficult to bring up a charge of specific offences. I cannot 
exactly tell how to put it. I believe there are certain 
things sometimes winked at in the discipline of the camp, 
let us say, which to my mind are not entirely consistent 
with the true spirit of discipline of the regular Army. 

12516. Who does the winking ?—The non-com- 
missioned officers, I suppose ?—Yes. When first I 
took over the command of this corps it was newly formed 
then, or had only been formed year or two, there was a 
good deal of that went on. 

12517. The Volunteer non-commissioned officers ?— 
Yes. 

12518. And were the officers hoodwinked or did they 
also wink ?—I do not think they winked ; I am sure they 
did not. I think they were hoodwinked sometimes be- 
cause then they did not know their work. But that is all 
very much changed now. 

12519. Then I gather that you would not object if I 
suggest a slight modification of the word you used, and 
said that your view was that you would like to see some 
changes in the syatem by which greater regularity in 
certain matters could be assured ?—And greater control. 

12520. But have you ever had any difficulties of con- 
trolling those men that are there in your presence. You 
cannot control fifty men that are not on parade ?—I have 
never had any case of insubordination or anything of that 
sort; not one. 

12521. In other words the faults such as they are are 
not those of disobedience or ill-will, but of ignorance or 
want of use ?—And want of a more precise system of 
control. 

12522. Want of effective supervision by non-commis- 
sioned officers ?—I instanced that as occurring when 
everybody was new and fresh to the work. I do not 
think, in fact I am quite certain, that there is compara- 
tively very little hoodwinking, or rather winking at 
offences was the term you used, now, because I can tell by 
the cases that come up before me in the Orderly Room. 

12523. In other words if the officers are up to the work 
and if they keep the non-commissioned officers up to the 
work the discipline will be all right ?—It will be much 
It would not then come up entirely to my 


better. 
standard. I just recollect now a case in point which per- 
haps will illustrate what I mean. Two years ago I was at 


Aldershot ; we were doing some demolitions there. I had 
given an order owing to certain processes going on, that 
there was to be no smoking on account of the danger, all 
the men of course were not employed, most of them were 
looking on. Looking round after a bit of time I saw a 
man smoking just a little way off. I went up and 
made him put his pipe out and lying very near him 
on the ground was a corporal. I had the corporal up 
the next day in the orderly room, I did not put him 
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under arrest, but I dressed him over well for allowing 
this man to smoke contrary to my orders. It was only 
two years ago. He had been long enough in the corps 
then, and as a non-commissioned officer to know that he 
ought to have made this man put his pipe out. They 
were lying close together. 


12524. Now you think if the non-commissioned officers 
were up to the mark things like that would not happen ?— 
Certainly not. 

12525. That is one of the very few cases of indiscipline 
which we have had specifically before us ?—Of course one 
might have recollected more. Since you began your ques- 
tions I remember that. 


12526. I remember such cases as that particular point 
of smoking ; I have had the same experience myself. I 
have seen it happen in a Volunteer Battalion. Of course 
it should not happen. And I agree with you that there 
are certain weak points in the discipline, but the reason I 
argued it a bit with you is that I am very anxious as an old 
Volunteer officer that the Volunteers should not have the 
credit for indiscipline on grounds which I do not think 
come under that head ?—I follow what you mean, 


12527. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) I should like 
to ask you one or two questions that rather arise out of 
the questions that Mr. Wilkinson has put to you; it is on 
this very question of discipline. As I understand you. 
you think that if the standard of discipline in theVolunteers 
approached more nearly to that in the regular army they 
would be a more valuable force ?—I think so, certainly. 


12528. We know that in the Volunteers there is discip- 
line of a certain sort, but it is not up to the standard of 
the Regulars. And I think probably you will agree with 
me if I put it in this way: that one of the great advantages 
of discipline is, that when you have a body of men working 
collectively, you get a greater amount of cohesion when 
they are what I call thoroughly disciplined than if they are 
not ?—Certainly. 

12529. And consequently they are a more valuable 
tool to work with.—Yes. 


12530. Then, going a little further than that. we have 
been told that there is a possibility of this country being 
invaded, and our auxiliary forces, under certain conditions, 
may be those upon whom we have to rely to repel and 
defeat the invader; and we are also told that the troops 
which would be likely to be landed in this country would 
be composed of the pick of foreign armies. In foreign 
armies the discipline, I think, is stricter than even in the 
English army ?--I should think it was; throughout the 
German army certainly. 


12531. Especially as regards the German army ?— 
Certainly, I should think so. 


12532, Then we require to meet the invading force with 
a thoroughly disciplined force of our own ?—No doubt. 


12533. And would it not rather appear to you that if 
foreign nations have set so much store by discipline, and 
continue to set so much store by it, it would seem rather 
peculiar that we should be the only nation to be in the 
wrong if we set less store by a considerable amount of 
discipline in troops who are to be called upon for a very 
special purpose. Do you understand what I mean ?— 
Yes, Ido not know that I could answer it very concisely 
or shortly for the moment. 


12534. I can put it a little shorter to you, I think. All 
foreign armies, raised in a different way as they are from 
ours, set much store by discipline ?—Yes. 

12535. Is. it probable that this country should be the 
only one to make a mistake if it sets less store by discipline 
than all other nations ¢ It is a hypothetical question, 
perhaps ?—Of course, in any dealing with the discipline 
of the Volunteers as a whole one of the chief things that I 
wanted to put before this Commission if I had the oppor- 
tunity was a wholesale scheme for improving the whole 
discipline and organisation of the Volunteers, as I hope 
very considerably indeed. Whether it would put it on 
a par with men who are learning that business all their 
lives 1 cannot say ; Ido not think it would be easy to 
institute a comparison in that way. but I am quite certain 
of this that that spirit of freedom which we still enjoy in 
this country as to voluntary service would perhaps, even 
in the case of the Volunteers so organised and so discip- 
lined, be ofeven greater value to them than it would be to 
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our Regular Army or our Militia, because the Volunteers 
as a whole are selected from a class of greater intelligence 
certainly than the classes from which the Regular Army 
and the Militia are drawn from. I think that is a very 
valuable asset, and it would go far to promote the effi- 
ciency of & properly constituted and organised and trained 
Home Defence army of Volunteers, such as I conceive 
myself it is quite possible to have. 

12536. We have had evidence from some people whose 
opinion I think deserves very great weight, who have gone 
so far as to say that the ground work of military success 
is discipline. Do you endorse that ?—Yes, I endorse it 
entirely. It is the chief ground work, I should think. 


12537. (Sir Ralph Knox.) But, as I understand your 
argument, it is more easily obtained from a superior class 
than it is from the inferior classes, less educated and lees 
well bred ?—I think so, certainly. 


12538. You can get discipline into them in a shorter 
time ?—Yes. 

12539. They will understand the thing much more 
readily —To use a common expression, they tumble to it 
quicker, I think. 


12540. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) But it is 
equally necessary whichever class your soldier is drawn 
from ?—Yes, the more discipline you have per man or per 
unit the better is the product. 


12541. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Do you consider that 
the Army is the only institution that has got discipline, 
do not you think, for instance, that there is a good deal 
of discipline in the London and North Western Railway 
works at Crewe ?—I think there is a great deal, and that, 
as I have said in my notes, is one of the most valuable 
features there is in my corps. 


12542. (Chairman.) I think you said that you had 
some notes which you wanted to bring before us. We 
shall be very glad to hear them if you have.—I should 
very much iike to do so, if I may, because the questions 
which I have been asked have appertained almost entirely 
to my own corps, and the whole question of the future 
efficiency of the Volunteers, such as I believe you are con- 
sidering in this Royal Commission, is one to which I have 
given my most earnest consideration. I may say that I 
have spared no pains to arrive at a definite conclusion in 
my own mind. 

12543. I did not ask you any questions upon that point, 
because I felt that your corps was in a different position 
from those of the Rifle Volunteers ; but we shall be par- 
ticularly glad if you will give us the benefit of your opinions 
upon the subject.—You will remember, perhaps, that you 
had before you last week Colonel Clifford, who tendered 
evidence on behalf of the Commanding Officers’ Commit- 
tee of the Royal Engineer Volunteers, and a printed précis 
I think, of a Report that we drew up was submitted to 
you. 


12544. Yes.—I was on the sub-committee, in fact, I 
was the chairman of the committee which drew up that 
memorandum, and I desire to say that I endorse that 
Report in toto. I think that if we could have a force 
constituted and maintained and disciplined as we have 
indicated in our memorandum, you would then have 8 
very valuable body of men, which would go far to supply 
the want which is now being felt of a properly trained and 
efficient Home Defence army. And more than that, I 
think that the same thing is capable of extension to the 
Volunteer force generally. I have here a paper with an 
estimate of the probable cost of such a force, as I have 
worked it out, which perhaps I might hand in to the Gom- 
mission if you would like to see it.* 


12545, We should like to see it very much, if you will be 
so kind ?—I have also here a series of typewritten notes 
which would be rather long,I think, to give you as evidence, 


but they contain my ideas on the question of organisation ' 


and discipline, and, to a certain extent, of the education 
and training of officers. If I might put those in as well: 
it would save you the trouble of sitting and asking me ques- 
tions about them.t 


12546. We shall be very pleased to have them. [should 
like to ask you one general question, if this is the right 
moment. You stated that you think that if what is sug- 


*See Appendix LXXX. 
+ See Appendix LXXXI. 
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gested in this memorandum of the commanding officers of 
the Royal Engineer Volunteers were applied to the whole 
Volunteer force, we should probably find the force very 
adequate and sufficient ?—I think so, if you do it on my 
lines. One of the chief points in my scheme (if I may call 
it so) is that you should establish a general headquurters 
staff, and divide your Volunteer force into homogeneous 
units instead of there being a vast number of hetero- 
geneous units as they are at the present time. 


12547. The definite point that I should like to ask you 
about is this. You told us at the beginning of your evi- 
dence that, owing to the fact that the special work which 
your corps would have to do if it were called out, was the 
kind of work that their whole lives were devoted to, they 
would be found very efficient at the very moment that 
they were called out ?—That is so. 

12548. With the rifle Volunteers that is not the case ; 
their daily work does not consist of a training of a military 
kind either as regards shooting or drill, or any matter of 
that kind. Therefore, if they were called out to under- 
take the defence of the country, would you not say that 
they would require a longer course of training than your 
corps, who are day by day carrying out in practice what 
they would have to put in practice then ?—I think that if 
a course of training, sv 2h as we suggest in that memoran- 
dum, were applied much in the same way to the whole of 
the Volunteer infantry, it would marvellously improve 


them. 

12549. But would it make them efficient, because you 
are aware that those who organise the forces which might 
invade us, the forces that would be chosen for that work, 
do not appear to be satisfied with a scheme of that kind ? 
—I think it would satisfy the country for some years to 
come. I do not wish to intrude upon the question of 
national training, but the National Service League 
themselves, I gather—at least I have had a good deal of 
correspondence with the Secretary—do not wish to 
destroy the Volunteers. We are asking to improve them, 
we wish to improve them as much as we possibly can, and 
we think that under the scheme which affects the Royal 
Engineer branch only, and under the scheme which I will 
put in which is exactly on the same lines, you would get 
an efficient and well trained homogeneous army of, say, 
200,000 men. I do not believe in big cadres for the Vol- 
unteers, I would far rather have 200,000 men well selected 
and well trained than the present 267,000. 


12550. But when you say that you would have a force 
that was efficient, do you mean efficient in view of the 
efficiency of those who would be brought against it, or 
is it rather the idea that they would be very fair soldiers ? 
—I think that if the troops composed of infantry were 
pretty well trained for the defensive purposes of this par- 
ticular country, knowing and utilising the features of 
this country, its topographical features, its natural means 
of defence, and so on, they would be able to maintain 
their positions against a more well-organised and more 
drilled enemy ignorant of the country. This country 
always seems to me to enjoy special means of defence, 
if we only learnt them and knew how to take advantage 
of them, in a similar way (though of course the features 
are very different, but the result is similar) to the way 
in which the Boers knew how to defend their country in 


South Africa, 

12551. But looking at it from the point of view of the 
number of weeks—to take sumething to go by—whereas 
the invading force think it necessary to train themselves 
for fifty -two weeks in the year, you say that the number 
of weeks for which the defensive force should train them- 
selves may be somewhat limited by the considerations 
you put forward, viz., the opportunities of defence which 
the country affords, and the knowledge of those oppor- 
tunities which those who are defending the country 
possess. That being so, I should like to ask you how 
many weeks off the fifty-two weeks which the invading 
force think necessary would you think it safe to take from 
such training owing to those advantages ?—As I have said 
before, I am afraid I cannot offer a definite opinion as to 
comparing the man who trains for fifty-two weeks in the 
year with the man who trains for even, say, a fortnight 
plus his evening drills as well, but you can produce the 
records from South Africa, I suppose, which show that 
you can train a man in a comparatively short time if he 
18 of an intelligent nature like the class from which we take 


OL. 


the Volunteers, and if he is zealous and loves the thing, 
as so many of the Volunteers do. We spare no pains to 
make ourselves as efficient as we can, and the results must 
be judged when the critical moment comes. 

12552. The Commission fully appreciate that, consider- 
ing the opportunities the Volunteers have, and considering 
the difficulties that surround them, the degree of efficiency 
that they have attained is very remarkable indeed ; but 
all I was intending to point out was that when you take 
your eyes away from that and look at the degree of effi- 
ciency required for the special work of repelling an in- 
vasion, then there may be room for serious doubt whether 
that efficiency is sufficient, and I should like to know to 
what extent you feel thatewe can practically expect to 
beat the invaders off with a force whose training, so far 
as its length and character go, is wholly different from 
theirs ?—If I may answer the question in this way, the 
National Service League, or the Duke of Wellington, in 
his memorandum of its objects and its proposals, which 
was issued in the spring of this year, suggests a certain 
course of training for universal use. I do not remember 
the details of it very well, but I am quite certain in my 
own mind that if you train your 200,000 Volunteers with 
the additional drills which we ask for in our memorandum, 
and if you give them, which is after all the great point 
of the thing, remuneration for services rendered, your 
200,000 Volunteers being divided into proper divisions 
and brigades with a general headquarters staff at the head 
of them, you will have a very much more efficient force 
than you could possibly get out of your 200,000 univer- 
sal service men. Of that I am absolutely convinced 
in my own mind. 

12553. When you say 200,000 universal service men, 
do you mean an Army based on the conditions of the 
Army, say, of France or Germany ?—I mean trained 
according to the proposals which the Duke of Wellington 
made. 

12554. I was asking for your proposals, not for those 
of the Duke of Wellington, which we have already had 
the advantage of receiving. I was anxious to hear yours ? 
—I was comparing them with mine. I say that my pro- 
posals would produce with 200,000 Volunteers fully as good 
and J think a better effect than their 200,000. 

12555. You think that of the two proposals yours 
would be most adequate to the need ?—Yes. 

12556. But would either of them be adequate to the 
need of defeating this invading Army, which is the thing 
we have in our minds; do you think that, taking a 
foreign country, if its object was to invade this 
country, after devoting a great deal of money and time 
and attention to preparing its forces, it would think 
that they might be very much less trained and yet have 
an Army that would satisfy them for the purpose of an 
invasion of this country ?—No, I do not think so, but, on 
the other hand, are not the big armaments of these foreign 
countries directed quite as much against each other ? 


12557. Yes, I say if, and I only put it of course as a 
supposition. If all they wanted to do was to have an 
army ready to invade this country (which of course is not 
the case), would you say that it was wholly unnecessary to 
train their army to such a degree of efficiency as they do ? 
—I think I would go so far as to say “ Yes" to that. I think 
it would be unnecessary to train them in the way they do. 


12558, Would you say, when they have trained them 
for a couple of months, why go on the other ten months, 
why not let them go and come back next year for another 
two months ?—Two months’ training would do a great 
deal of good, but then comes in the question of the con- 
script there who is an unwilling party to the transaction, 
or at least not always a willing man. The willing man 
picks up his work much more quickly and imbibes a good 
desl more from the lessons that he receives. 

12559. Then you would say that if I adopted this scheme 
I might go to bed happy and have no fear of an invader 
who might come in the night ?—I think so. 

12560. And you would do the same ?—I would do the 
game. 

12561. You cannot put it more strongly than that. 

12562. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Is not your meaning really 
very much this, that in the conscript armies abroad both in 
Germany and France every class is included, including the 
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lowest class, which latter class, as we have discussed and we 


know, requires a much longer time to train and a much 
longer time to discipline 1— Yes. 


12563. But when you have excluded from our forces the 
regular army, which absorbs a very large number of the 
lower class, and the Militia which absorbs another large 
number, you have the balance, viz., the men who join the 
Volunteers, all of whom are very much more intelligent, 
more highly educated, and a self-respecting body of men ? 
—Yes. 


12664. And those men can be taught their drill and 
trained as to discipline, in a very much shorter time, and 
they form a body in whom you, and many other officers 
we have had before us, have complete confidence, if they 
can have two or three months, as it were, of continuous 
work superadded to that training which they get as pure 
Volunteers ?— Yes, I think so, certainly. 


12565. That is really the idea which you are putting 
before us ?— Yes. 


12566. (Chairman.) I am afraid I rather led you away 
from what you were beginning to unfold. We shall be 
very pleased to hear anything more that you wish to say ? 
—So far as I am concerned I shall be very pleased if on this 
point I may hand in these papers. 


12567. Certainly, but if you could amplify them in any 
way we should like to hear what you have to say 1— Then 
to sum up I consider that to produce this force of which we 
are talking, whether it is satisfactory or not eventually 
I will not offer an opinion now, but to produce this force 
first of all I think almost a paramount thing to my mind is 
organisation. I think you must form a properly consti- 
tuted and staffed army of itself. In these notes I have 
pointed out as well as I can the difficulties that I think 
would exist at the moment of mobilisation if you were to 
try and find a staff for these 200,000 or 250,000 men 
who are suddenly pitchforked on to your hands. You can 
train a man to use his rifle at all events, and form fours 
much quicker than you can create a staff to look after 
them, The second thing is that in dealing with these new 
questions concerning the Volunteers, we are asked what are 
in our opinion necessary objects. One of the most neces- 
sary objects certainly, to my mind, is the question of giv- 
ing pay. I think you must face that. I cannot see any 
way out of it at all. You must remunerate a man to some 
extent, you may call it pay or remuneration or compensa- 
tion or what you will, but you must give him something. 
The third point is discipline by (I have never made any 
bones about it although you have notasked me the question 
to-day), putting the officers under the Army Act always, 
and the men when they are on parade and in camp; and 
I would offer the same facilities to officers—I would place 
them on the same footing as those of the Militia and 
Imperial Yeomanry for getting commissions in the regular 
Army. 


12568. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Would you give 
them the same relative rank as the Yeomanry and the 
Militia ?—I should like to give them higher rank than the 
Yeomanry. 


12569. Would you give them the same as the Militia 9— 
Yes, I would, I think they are every bit as valuable as the 
Militia. 


12570. (Sir Ralph Knox.) I forget what your annual 
period of training was in that scheme ?—Camp to be for 
fifteen days with a minimum attendance for eight days, not 
necessarily consecutively. 


12571. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) How many attend- 
ances at headquarters would you have ?—Trained men 
twenty-five. recruits forty. 


12572. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) From the 
scheme which was put in by the Institute of Commanding 
Officers of Royal Engineer Volunteers and from what you 
have said now, I rather gathered that your great principle 
was that the efficiency of a body of men was really more 
important than numbers of a less organised body ?—To 
my mind infinitely so. As I said just now I would far 
rather have 200,000 men organised as I propose, than 
250,000 or 260,000 a8 we are now. 


12573. Or a paper establishment of 350,000 7—Or a 
vaper e:tablishment of 350,000 most certainly. 
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12574. One has heard of a paper establishment in 
1870, and what came of it, and they are not very 
convincing things to go to war upon ?—No, not very. 


12575. And even a real establishment that includes a 
number of non-efficients is not @ very satisfactory thing to 
face an enemy on ?—No. it is not. 


12576. Sometimes, to prove an argument, one has to 
turn it upside down, and on that theory of efficiency being 
more important than numbers if we turn it upside down in 
that way, how is it to be reconciled with a force of, say, 
150,000 of these magnificent and well trained foreigners, 
staffed in the way our army is not staffed at present, being 
opposed by, say, 200,000 without such a staff and without 
such an organisation. That is the other side of the 
numbers and efficiency question ?—Without staff and 
without organisation—I think we might as well go home 
under those circumstances. 


12577. I followed what you were saying very closely. 
You also referred several times to defence, but might not 
the time arrive when we should have to try and turn these 
people out of their positions ?—Yes, and assume the attack: 
Of course that might happen, and I hope it would. 


12578. And I think we all do; but then we know of 
course that attack is a very much more serious thing than 
defence nowadays !—Yes, we must take both together, and 
I think that from the point of view of tactical experience, 
the same arguments which hold good for defence would 
to a very great extent hold good for attack ; we should be 
able to take advantage of positions which would be favour- 
able for the attack all the better if we knew the country 
and the features of the country. 


12579. I am trying to follow the existing conditions, 
and to see how we could better them. I noticed particu- 
larly that you made an allusion to the burghers of South 
Africa, and of course we know that there undoubtedly s 
large proportion of the different commandos did know the 
country they were in; but how many of our Volunteers 
know the country they would have to fight in ?—None at 
present, that is one of the chief things I have drawn atten- 
tion to in these notes, which I hope you will do me the 
favour to read. 


12580. I am looking forward to doing so ?—I could 
read that part very shortly if I might. 


12581. (Chairman.) Will you please do so ?—I say, 
“ How is a Volunteer staff to be created all ina rush at the 
last moment when every available staff ofticer of any 
experience will be up to his eyes in work with the Regular 
Army ? How can a sufficient staff be got up at a very short 
notice to get into order the vast mass of men who will be 
distributed all over the country and want sorting into their 
places ; It is all very well to say that there are schemes 
prepared beforehand. These will be of no use unless there 
be constant practice in mobilisation and plenty of training 
in peace time. How many of the various regiments told off 
to stations all round the coast are even trained in the places 
they will have to defend, and how many of the officers and 
non-commissioned officers are given a chance of learning 
the topography of the districts of which they ought to 
know every yard ? Every feature in the place, the roads, 
the positions, the fords, the bridges, the depth of the rivers, 
the accommodation in the towns and villages, the water 
supply, the camping grounds, and the amount of provisions 
of all kinds for the use of the troops should all be known 
and thoroughly worked out, or else there will infallibly be 
the usual disasters at first.” A great deal of that of course 
will be done by the Regulars, or ought to be done, and re- 
ports ought to be made. But there are plenty of young 
Volunteer officers who ought to go round on Saturday 
afternoons in their own districts and learn the features 
of their own country, and lots of them would do it if in- 
ducements were given to them to do so. 


12582. (Colone! O'Callaghan-Westropp.) And I take 
it that a decent adjutant would be very glad to take them 
round with him ?—Yes. 


12583. He ought to know that much if he is fit to be an 
adjutant at all :—Yes. 


12584. We know of course from history now that before 
the war of 1870 the German reconnoitred their entire line of 
advance ?—Yes, I believe so. 
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12585. And it is conceivable thgt even at the present 
moment not mentioning the name of any particular nation 
but a highly organised nation, if it had hostile intentions 
towards this country would have reconnoitred two or three 
lines of advance on London or whatever its objective was ? 
—I should think so, certainly. 

412586. We are nothing like so strict about allowing 

ple to walk round the fortifications in this country 

and make themselves acquainted with the topography as 
they are on the Continent ?—I believe we are more lax. 


12587. And bearing on that knowledge of the country 
which, I take it, would be essential whether for attack 


or defence, let me suggest to you that the other day we 
were told by a Commanding Officer who is allotted to a 


most important position of defence that he himself habitu- coton 


ally hunted over the position but that he was not allowed 
to take his men there. That I take it would hardly fall 
in with your theories ?—Most certainly not. It is a very 
good thing I think for him—the hunting part of it—but 
not being able to send his officers there to make road 
sketches in order to learn the country, would certainly 
not fit in with my views. 

12588. Or to take half a dozen men and march them 
into a farmyard for half an hour, and occupy it, which 
would not injure the pigs and poultry very much ?—No. 
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Lieut.-Colonel F. M. Bian, called ; and Examined. 


12589. (Chairman.) You command the Militia and 
Volunteer artillery in the North Western District ?—Yes. 


12590. And you have been an Adjutant of Militia 
also ?—An Adjutant of Militia for two years. 


12591. Is your general impression one of confidence in 
the force you have under your command, or have you a 
feeling that a good deal more requires to be done to make it 
really efficient ?—I have s very high opinion of their 
efficiency, but there is always room for improvement. 


12592. When you say that, do you mean their efficiency 
considering all the surrounding circumstances or their 
efficiency in view of the work they would have todo ?—I 
think so; but if I may say so in my experience of the 
command of these Volunteers in the North Western 
District, which consist of garrison and also of heavy 
artillery batteries. I consider that for mobilisation 
purposes the garrison artillery has attained the higher 
standard. 


12593. For the special work they would have to do you 
think they are thoroughly efticient ?—Yes, I think for the 
forts to which they are allotted on mobilisation I could 
have every confidence in leaving those forts to them en- 
tirely. 

12594. And therefore you consider, I presume, that the 
training they receive is fully adequate as regards time and 
character and so forth {Speaking of the garrison, yes. 

12595. Is what you have been saying applicable to both 
Militia and Volunteers ?—No, I am talking of the garrison 
artillery volunteers in particular. 

12596. And not the Militia artillery at all?—No. I 
may say I have had very little opportunity of judging of the 
Militia ; taking the four years I have commanded in that 
district, there is only one corps to begin with, and they have 
always trained out of the district at their place of mobilisa- 
tion at Portsmouth, and, therefore, I cannot speak with 
authority on the Artillery Militia. 

12597. (Str Coleridge Grove.) That is the Lancashire ? 
—Yes, they train at Portsmouth, and I do not see them at 
their work. 

12598. (Chairman.) As regards the Volunteer garrison 
artillery, are the officers as regards quality and supply all 
you think necessary ?—Yes. 


12599. They have no difficulty in getting good officers ? 


—None. 

12600. Do questions of armament arise as a difficulty ? 
—There is one question ; there are three garrison artillery 
corps in the district, and only one of them is allotted on 
mobilisation, and the two unallotted corps have not the 
same equipment in their drill halls as the one which is 
allotted. They seem to be rather more left out in the cold 
in their drill hall equipment, and while the allotted corps 
has a very good up-to-date drill hall equipment, the other 
two I do not consider sufficient for their drill purposes. 

12601. Do they go and perform exercises in the places 
they would be expected to defend ?—The other two are not 
allotted—only one of them is allotted. 

12602. However as regards the personnel and the train- 
ing and so forth, you really think there is nothing left to be 
desired ?—No, I think they are very good indeed ; it is 
wonderful the time they spend in making themselves 
efficient. 

12603. While you say it is wonderful that they achieve 
that result in the time at their disposal, you think no 
further time is desirable or needed ?—I do not think so for 
the garrison. 

12604. (Earl of Derby.) Where do the corps which are 
not allotted train ?—They come to the Mersey defences, 
and this year one corps went to Scarborough and so on; I 
may say that I have been taking one subject at a time; 
although I have three garrison artillery corps in my 
district I have not less than eleven heavy artillery. 

12605. Are those position corps ?—Yes, eleven out of 
fourteen are position corps with from three to five batteries 
each. 

12606. May I ask are those satisfactory ?—I think they 
are eminently satisfactory as far as their opportunities are 
concerned, that is to say as regards their drill hall efficiency, 
but Volunteer position artillery have very little or no 
practical experience of manceuvres or of real field work ; 
they are never asked to go to manceuvres, the officers do 
not attend manceuvres, and they do not see the three arms 
They work up to a very high drill hall standard, they are 
very good at their fire discipline, they are very good at 
their laying and practice and soon, but their experience of 
field work is small. Thetis the weak point, I think, in 
their training. 


12607. What class of guns are they armed with ?—I 
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have got their guns, all of them, and those who are to get 
the 15-pounders are getting them, but they have not 
got them yet. When the re-armament of the Volunteers 
wivn heavy artillery was considered it was laid down that 
the proposition was that one-third should have 4-7 equip- 
mer:t and two-thirds 15-pounder equipment, and all corps 
who were to get the 4-7 equipment have got them and have 
trained and practised with them last year for the first time. 


12608. Do you consider the result of that training very 
satisfactory ?—Very satisfactory, as far as it goes. 


12609. And worthy of the guns ?— Yes, as far as it goes, 
excellent, but the one weak point in their training is want 
of experience of work in the field. They only have four 
mounted drills a year—one of which is the inspection, and 
they cannot attain a high standard in field work under 
those conditions. 


12610. And there is some difficulty in horsing them ?— 
There is—it is a matter of expense. They have only a 
certain grant given to them for their horse hire, and they 
cannot afford to go out more than four times in the year— 
the grant is absolutely inadequate. Most of the horses are 
led. They are splendid horses which they do get; the 
railway companies, the London and North Western, the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire and the Corporations of these 
big towns, such as Preston and Lancaster, Birmingham, 
etc., are excellent to the Volunteers. 


12611. I do not know if it is a question I should ask you, 
but it is a disadvantage, is it not, the horses being led ?—I 
think if we are going to have heavy artillery, a heavy 
stamp of horse will be required to draw these guns, and they 
must be led. 


12612. Has the man the same advantage as a driver 
would have mounted ?—Yes, there is a man on the near 
side leading, and a man on the off side as weJ!. Some corps 
as you know, go in regularly for field artillery with drivers. 


12613. Supposing that were able to be done, would you 
consider that an advantage ?—I doubt if they would get 
sufficient training for it. 


12614. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Are the horses of your 15- 
pounders led ?—In most cases,except those corps which 
aspire to be field artillery corps. Their own carters 
come with them ; otherwise I do not think the employers 
would let their valuable horses come for Tom, Dick and 
Harry to lead. I think the owners of the horses would 
insist on the horses having their own drivers. 


12615. Taking these 15-pounder batteries, as they are 
now, and with the training to which they have arrived, 
how would they compare with the field artillery of regular 
troops ?—They compare most favourably as regards their 
drill-hall instruction, their shooting, and their fire disci- 
pline, but not their fire tactics, from want of opportunity. 


12616. I will put it in this way. I will suppose that for 
some cause or another alimost all our regular artillery has 
been sent abroad, and that we find ourselves called upon to 
resist an invasion by the trained regular troops of some 
foreign power; how would these 15-pounder batteries as 
fighting machines acquit themselves against the batteries 
which would be brought against them ? Could they hold 
their own ?—Admirably, except as regards mobility. 


12617. You mean in the choice of positions —Yes, 
once they were in position, and had a good position, they 
would do as good work on that position, I think, as the 
Regulars. 


12618. But I am not supposing that they are put in 
position ; I am supposing that they have to act as artillery 
in exactly the same way as the foreigner, and possibly 
without their regular officers to help them, and what I 
want to know is whether you think they would be on an 
equality or at a disadvantage ?—At a disadvantage from 
want of mounted drills. The field artillery are under 
mounted training all the year round, and the Volunteer 
artillery have four mounted drills per annum. 


12619. I do not wish to go into the cause, I only want 
to know what the position actually is ?—You cannot expect 
it. They do work just as hard, and harder perhaps, than the 
Regulars in their drill halls, andin the training of their 
layers and signallers and range finders and so on; there 
they are all right, but as to field work they cannot do it in 
four days in the year. 
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12620. I presume that leads to the conclusion that if 
we were to consider them as being equal to troops who 
have had greater opportunities of training and practice 
than they have, we should be running a risk ?—I think so, 
that is as regards the mobile artillery ; I do not mean the 
garrison artillery. 


12621. There is a great difference between the conditions 
of the two ?—A great difference; the garrison artillery 
go to the fort, and they know every gun in the fort perfectly. 


12622. They have training in the actual work they 
would have to do 1—Yes. 


12623. While the mobile artillery is doing its best, but 
it is not training under the conditions it would have to 
meet ?—That is so ; they never go to such training camps 
as there are at Okehampton or Salisbury Plain. for 
instance. 


12624, (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Some of these 
corps I gather are composed of both garrison and heavy 
batteries ?—I am glad to say there is only one, and thoy 
want to be separated. 


12625. Do you think it is desirable that they should he 
separated ?—Absolutely, since the Royal Regiment of 
Artillery has been divided into garrison and field. You 
have only one adjutant. In former days an artilleryman 
was an artilleryman, but now he is either a garrison or 
field artilleryman, and one adjutant who would know one 
branch would not know the other, and it is the same with 
the permanent staff, the non-commissioned officers. 


12626. And that would of course mean that the branch 
that the adjutant and permanent staff did not know 
would suffer in efficiency and in training ?—That is so. 
I am glad to say I have only one corps under those con- 
ditions, and for three years they have asked to be 
separated. 


12627. Are any of these other corps composed of heavy 
batteries and 15-pounders ?—There is one corps that is a 
double county corps, the Shronshire and Staffordshire ; 
the Staffordshire go in for these led horses and work on 
those lines, while the Shropshire are field batteries. That 
is the only corps in that condition. 


12628. The rest are either exclusively light or heavy !— 
Yes. 


12629. Do you think it desirable that light and heavy 
should be mixed in one corps ?—No, 


12630. You think they should be separated also !— 
Yes, but I believe it is a great exception to have these 
mixed corps. 


12631, So that in fact it would follow more the dis- 
tinction of the regiment and would be field, garrison and 
siege, or position ?—That is so. 

12632. And that distinction you would like to see 
followed in the Volunteer artillery ?—Yes. 


12633. On that question of the four mounted drills, do 
you see any want of keenness among the Volunteer artillery 
officers and men ?—No, very much the other way. 

12634. They would like to do more if they could ?— 
Oh, yes. 


12635. And do you think having regard to the possibly 
remote chance, but still the possibility of these men having 
to face regular field artillery of a foreign power, it would 
be money well spent by the public to give them such 8 
grant as would allow of more mounted drills ?—Certainly. 


12636. You think it would really give the public good 
value for their money ?—Certainly ; I think if the country 
can afford to spend money on each horse that goes to the 
Yeomanry, and to pay each Yeoman for his mounted 
training, the mounted branch of the artillery Volunteers 
ought to be treated in the same way as regards horse hire 
and payment of their men. 


12637. Can you suggest how many mounted drills you 
would like, havine regard to ordinary financial possibilities, 
to see these corps do every year ?—It is a difficult question, 
it is a question of the owners of horses being able to spare 
the horses, and it is a difficult question to say what one 
would like or what one would get. 


12638. First of all, would you say what you think you 
could get ?—Double ; eight. 
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12639. And even that eight would be good value for 
the public ?—Very good value. 


12640. It is sometimes suggested that if one doubles 
the amount of training the efficiency more than doubles ; 
for instance, you may have felt the analogy in the case of a 
corps which goes into camp for a week or a fortnight, that 
the work done in the second week of the fortnight is out of 
all proportion to the value of the work done in two Separate 
weeks ?—I thoroughly agree to that, for I have seen it. 
I first took over the command in the first year of the war 
when all the camps were for a fortnight, and one and all 
said the efficiency was more than double what it had been 
before or since in 8 week. When the corps only goes into 
camp for a week, their going in and their coming out leaves 
very little time in between. 

12641. And therefore I take it one might fairly sasume 
that the value of these extra four drills would be very 
much out of proportion to the value of the first four 1— 
That is my opinion. 

12642. Could you give us any idea as to the time after 
these heavy batteries were called out in a state of prepara- 
tion for war—how many weeks let us say it would be before 
they would have acquired the mobility which would enable 
them to make a reasonably good show against Regulars ? 
—Almost at once, I think. 

12643. Would you say three weeks or four weeks’ 
constant mounted work !—Three weeks. 

12644. You think in three weeks they would be able to 
make a reasonably good show ?—Yes, because they have 
got all the ground work, and it is the putting of them into 
the field that they want. 

12645. Simply the tactical handling ?—That is it, that 
is what they want; they have got the basis and they 
want the tactical handling. 

12646. (Colonel Satterthwatte.) These heavy batteries, 
I suppose, are allotted tothe Londondefences or some other 
scheme of defence on mobilisation ?—Yes, in the North- 
Wostern District they are all allotted to the London de- 
fences. 

12647. And that would not be manceuvring work ; their 
work would be in positions ?—Yes, we have all that in a 
confidential paper, quite a recent issue, about two months 
ago; we have a map and everything, it is a secret docu- 
ment, 

12648. How soon would they be mobilised after the 
order came? Are arrangements made for the collection 
of the men ?—Oh, yes, and for their depéts where they 
draw their supplies from. 

12649. Within what time would they assemble at their 
concentration stations 1—Within a week from the word 
“to mobilise” to when they arrive at their places of 
mobilisation. I know it is within a week, but I could not 
tell you exactly, speaking from memory ; it is all laid down 
in black and white. 

12650. (Sir Ralph Knox.) That is, the instruction is 
that they should be called up within a week ?—Yes. 

1265]. But that is not the possibility; I suppose you 
could have them up in a couple of days ?—Yes, everything 
is laid down in this secret book as to what should be done 


each day. 

12652. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Apart from that, what 
I was rather trying to get at was what arrangements 
have been made in the regiments about quickly communi- 
cating with the men and assembling them in the event 
of mobilisation. In some Infantry battalions I know 
there is an arrangement whereby post cards are kept 
ready to be sent off at a moment's notice—is there any 
such arrangement in the Volunteer corps under your 
command ?—Not to my knowledge. 

12653. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) I gather that you dis- 
tinguish three sorts of corps—first, garrison artillery, which 
you think first-rate ?—Yes. 

12654. Then you have heavy batteries some of which 
have 4-7 guns, and as to those you think that with a very 
little extra training they would be quite good ’—Yea. 

12655. And then you have the Volunteer artillery 
that is going to have 15-pounder guns ?—Yes, and they 
are to be led most of them. r 


12656. That is a field gun !—Yea. 


only 15-pounders, 

12658. That is not » heavy gun ?—It is a field gun. 

12659. In other words they are called heavy artillery 
and they are given a field gun, and they are neither one 
thing nor another, but that is not their fault ?—No. 

12660. You have seen s good deal of a great many of 
these Volunteers, and I am at present speaking only of 
the artillery ; do you think there is any limit to what they 
can learn if they are given a chance ?—None. They are 
intelligent men and education has improved so much now 
that there is not the least difficulty. 

12661. Any gun you give them you think they could 
learn to hit with ?—Yes. I saw them in the summer 
practising with these 4-7 guns; they had not handled 
the ammunition until they came to camp, that was 
the first time they had seen it, and they did very good 
work, 

12662. They could hit the target 1—Yes. 

12663. Do you think if they were encouraged to do it 
and liberally treated as regards money and allowed to 
devote to it all the time they could devote to it, they 
would be able to handle these field guns as field guna ?— 
Under very exceptional circumstances they could; I do 
not think the majority of corps could. 

12664. But with a corps that had good headquarters 
and that could put ita men through a Riding School, 
would their keenness and intelligence enable them to pro- 
duce competent drivers ?—Yes. 

12665. And in that case they could turn out field 
artillery ?—Yes. 

12666. Supposing you have got a keen corps of that 
sort, would you be afraid to take the field with it 1—No. 


12667. Practically in your opinion as regards the 
Volunteer Artillery, assuming that they are given en- 
couragement to make the most of their opportunities, 
you would be ready to go anywhere and to do anything 
with them ?—Yes. 

12668. And not be afraid 1—No. 

12669. It would not worry your mind that the enemy 
might be people who had been kept in a barracks two 
years without stopping as long as your men could hit them 
or could move their guns properly, that would be all you 
wanted ?—I think ao. 

12670. You seem to be fairly well satisfied with your 
Volunteer Artillery officers Yes, very much so. 

12671. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) I did not hear whether 
in answer to the Chairman you said anything about the 
field batteries of Militia in Lancashire ?—They are not 
under me; they are an independent unit. 

12672. Have you ever seen them working !—Yes, I 
went with the General when he inspected them; I saw 
them at their Inspection. 

12673. Are you quite satisfied with them aa mobile 
artillery ?—Yes, from what I could see, but I only saw 
them at an Inspection. 

12674, Did you see them manceuvring ?—No, they 
were to have done so but it was.a wet day. They do their 
training at Salisbury Plain. 

12675. Do the Volunteer heavy artillery under your 
command go into camp with horsed guns ?—Some do. 

12676, Are those the light batteries or the 4-7 ?— 
Both. 

12677. Have you seen them before going into camp 
and after they have been there ?—The training now is 
only for a week, but if possible I always inspect them as 
near the end of the weck as I can. 

12678. Then you have not seen them at the beginning 
of the week ?—I have in one or two cases, 

12679. And did you notice an improvement 1—Oh yes. 

12680. Was it very marked ?—Very marked ; they are 
rough at first. 

12681. Do you know whether they have more drills 
at home than their four mounted ones—I mean in the 
way of riding school and driving drills ?—Oh yea, as 
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The corpa at Preston have the advantage of artillery 
barracks there and an artillery riding master, and they do 
& good deal of work under him. In the same way the 
Liverpool corps go to Seaforth, where there is o riding 
master; at Birmingham they make use of the artillery 
riding school, and 80 on; but all corps are not located 
where there are riding achools, of course, and that is only 
the exception. 


12682. They have to find all the expense of riding 
school and driving drills as well as the four mounted 
parades out of the £100 per battery ?—Yes. 


12683. And do you think that is adequate for that ?— 
No, I do not think the horse grant is adequate. 


12684. Do you not think that they lose a great deal 
of the advantage of camp if they do not take their horses ? 
—Well, camp is only a week ; the camp is a practice camp, 
and I think there is enough work to do there without 
doing mounted work. 


12685. But I thought you said they took their horses to 
camp ?—Some do, but they do not entirely horse them ; 
if they take four batteries they take enough horses to 
mount one battery, and while three batteries are practising 
and go on, the other is drilling and those which come off 
practice go on to the mounted drill and so on. They can 
work it that way, but I do not think it advisable for all 
the batteries to go into camp horsed. 


12686. Do they not lose a great deal of the advantage 
of going to camp to do their practice if they cannot com- 
bine their practice and manceuvres together, taking up 
positions and firing at unknown distances at targets ?— 
Unfortunately at the practice grounds, the only places 
they can practise in the North Western District, there is 
very little manceuvring ground. 


12687. So that they are in a very unfortunate position 
as far as that goes ?—Yes, they have no Salisbury Plain 
or Okehampton or anything like that. 


12688. Apart from their practice, if they do not take 
horses to camp, is there practically anything they learn 
there, except, of course, the discipline of camp, that they 
cannot learn at their own drill halls ?—Oh, yes, there is 
all the practice. 


12689. They can learn entrenchments and that sort 
of thing, but what besides that in camp ?—The practice 
is the essential point for an artillery camp—the shooting. 


12690. Yes, but they could do the practice at home ?— 
They cannot. 

12691. They are not allowed to now, I know; they are 
told to do it in camp, but they could be practised from 
a fixed battery at home if they had a range ?—Yes, but 
that would be a very backward movement, going back 
to the old days of practising at fixed targets. 


12692. (The Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) It would 
be a retrograde movement, you think ?—Very. 


12693. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Supposing the light bat- 
teries were to go to camp for a fortnight every year, taking 
their full number of horses and proper equipment, within 
what time do you think after mobilisation would they 
be able to take the field with a good prospect of success 
against a foreign enemy ; give them a fortnight in camp 
every year in addition to the drills they had belore camp 
at home ?—Almost at once. 


12694. Even those batteries that are allotted to positions 
for the defence of London must get to their positions 
somehow, and it might be necessary, I presume, for them 
to change their position at times. Do you consider that 
the four drills for which they are allowed this sum of £100 
per battery are sufficient to enable them to do that with 
safety, taking into view the condition that the roads 
might be in, crowded and cut up ?—The conditions of 
the corps vary so much, and I will take two, for instance, 
if you will allow me. There is a corps in Lancashire, at 
Bolton, and they do their four mounted drills. I have done 
away entirely with all marching-past and ceremonial, 
and they can go out into the open country and take up 
ideal artillery positions. All round Blackburn is another 
place where there is ideal country for that work. They 
are practically grouse moors and a fine artillery position 
country, so that they get really good work. The Liver- 
pool Corps do their mounted work at Sefton Park, which 
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is a flat polo ground, you may say, and, of course, they 
do not get the same value out of their four mounted 
drills as the corps in the places I have mentioned where 
they can do real artillery work. It is upon the locality 
in which the batteries are placed that their field training 
a good deal depends even in the four days they get. 


12695. Do you know whether most of them do more 
than their four drills before going to camp or not ?—No, 
only the four. I do not know one which does more. 


12696. On the question of led horses as against ridden 
horses, do you know is it the opinion of the Commanding 
Officers in your district that for the heavier guns leading 
the horses is better ?—Yes, that is the opinion of the large 
majority of them. 

12697. But you would only, of course, apply that to 
the heavy guns and not to the 15-pounders ?—I think 
for Volunteers I should have them all led unless Volun- 
teer Field Artillery are going to be recognised. All 
Volunteer so-called heavy artillery should be led. 


12698. Do you know if that is the opinion or not of 
officers in other parts of the country ?—Of inspec- 
ting officers ? 


12699. No, of officers commanding Artillery in other 
parts of the country?—I have asked most of the Command- 
ing Officers about it, and I have talked it over at different 
times, and they are all for led horses, because the great 
proportion of the hired horses they get are led horses 
in civil life. 

12700. That has not been quite the feeling of the 
witnesses we have had on the point, and that is the reason 
I ask you that question ?—I can only speak to what 
I know. 

12701. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) That is the 
heavy batteries, is it not ?—Yes, the heavy batteries. 


12702. But as to the 15-pounders, which would re- 
quire a certain amount of mobility, would you have 
mounted drivers for them ?—No, I think not—not under 
the present conditions of the training. 


12703. (The Earl of Derby.) I beg your pardon, did I 
understand you to say that you thought the advantage 
was that the horses had the men with them they are used 
to?—I think that is an advantage from the point of 
view of the owners of the horses. 

12704. And that is one of the arguments for leading, 
is it not ?—Yes. 

12705. (The Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) It would 
come to this—that you would get more out of a led horse 
well led than out of a mounted horse indifferently ridden ; 
that is what you mean is it not 1—Yes, that is the whole 
crux of the question. 

12706. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) But, of course, in the 
Volunteer mobile artillery, if it is to be used at all as field 
artillery, the drivers must be mounted 2—If used as 
field artillery, yes. 

12707. That is anything more than merely being led 
into positions and out again ?—Yes. 

12708. (Sir Ralph Knox.) You said, I think, that st 
one or two stations there were riding masters of the 
Royal Artillery ?—Yes. 


12709. Do any of the men take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities so afforded to learn riding ?—Yes, the non- 
commissioned officers and the officers do a great desl. 


12710, And they would move with the battery both 
non-commissioned officers and officers mounted, would 
they ?—Yes: 

12711. It is only the men who are attending the horses, 
caring for the horses, that are drawing the batteries, that 
walk ?—And the gunners and the detachments, and that 
varies in different corps; in some corps the sergeants 
are mounted, and in some they are not. 


12712. You have no corps under you where an attempt 
is made to drive the horses ?—Yes, I have got two field 
battery corps. 


12713. Where are they ?—One in Liverpool and the 
other in Shropshire. 

12714. Have the drivers in those cases the oppor 
tunities of learning to ride ?—They have in Liverpool, 


because they make use of the riding master; they have 
not in Shropshire. 
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12715. What sort of proficiency have the men obtained 
in the Liverpool corps for riding the horses which draw 
the guns ?—Wonderfully good; that corps take their 
horses into camp; they go into camp mounted. They 
march to their practice camp; their practice camp is 
about nine miles from Liverpool. 

12716. The drivers being mounted ?—They go just 
as four field batteries. 

12717. And what sort of show do they make ?— 
Wonderfully good. 

12718, And how many drills do they have ?—They 

have their four mounted drills. and these in camp sre 
extra, : 
12719. Do they go to this more open country you have 
mentioned, nine miles off No; they have a chance of 
being drilled at their camp, because it is an old race- 
course, and there is a certain amount of scope for man- 
cuvring ; it is not like a park in the middle of a town, 
I mean. 

12720. As to their proficiency in riding the horses, you 
think that, considering the opportunities they have, it is 
fairly up to the mark ?—Wonderfully. 

12721. How long do they go to camp for 1—A week. 

12722. Supposing that week were a fortnight, and that 
those corps took their horses into camp, do you think that 
week would make much difference in their proficiency ?— 
It makes 8 wonderful difference. 

12723. Supposing the corps were regularly trained in 
that way every year, and had those opportunities to train 
the men to ride such as exist in Liverpool, and the men 
came out regularly every year for a fortnight, and into 
country which was fitted to train them for field work, 
do you think that a corps undergoing this constant train- 
ing under such methods as that would, if mobilised, and 
having, say, only a couple of months of continuous 
training from the time they were mobilised, be a fairly 
efficient corps for field purposes ?—Oh, yes. 

12724. Of course they would not, and could not, possess 
the very high polish which is achieved by a battery of 
tield artillery, which is constantly practising all the year 
round, but for the service work of the thing, that which 
is necessary to be done apart from the polish, you think 
they would be quite efficient ?—Yes. There is one thing 
to be said—for the mobile Volunteer artillery, as it is 
now called, heavy artillery, the horse question comes in ; 
they can hire a heavy class of draught horse to put into 
their guns, but they cannot get the lighter class of mobile 
horse which the field artillery have for moving about 
with their guns. 

12725. That is to say, at present the horses they are 
able to get are of a heavier character; they are draught 
horses ?—In other words the two corps in my district 
which are field artillery are not so well horsed for field 
artillery purposes as the other corps, who are heavy 
artillery and are horsed as such. 

12726. That is to say the horses are not so fitted for 
the work of field artillery, which, of course, means a 
higher degree of mobility ?—That is it. 

12727. But that is a question of the horses that are 
obtainable ?—That is it. 

12728. I suppose there are horses in Liverpool which 
would be fitted for the work ; the bus horse or tram horse 
{I do not know whether they have electrified all the 
trams in Liverpool) is not a bad horse for field artillery 
work ?—They were the very best horses in South 
Africa—the bus horses. 

12729. But horses of that kind do exist, and if you 
want these corps to be mobile field artillery you must 
have that class of horse to teach them their work ?—Yes, 


12730. But assuming you have both your men and 
horses adaptable, you see no reason why the personnel of 
those batteries which you have had under your charge 
should not be trained in the method, and with the oppor- 
tunities which I have suggested, a fortnight regularly 
every year in camp and so forth, up to an efficient standard 
for fighting purposes —No reason. 

12731. You agree ?—Yes. 

12732, At all events after mobilisation, if they had 
a month or two for further development and practice, 
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that would bring them up to a high state of efficiency ?— Liewt.-Colonet 


Oh, yes. 


12733. The men could learn to ride and do the work 94 Nov. 1903. 


from the artillery point of view satisfactorily ?—Yee, that 
is granted they have time to give them that month’s 
training. 

12734, Assuming we have time on mobilisation to give 
them a month or two months’ training ?—Ycs. 

12735 With that you would have no fear whatever 
of their being quite efficient ? You said you thought in a 
very short time they would be able to do the work, assum- 
ing they have that mobility to get to their places, and so 
forth ?—Yes. 

12736, But assuming their equipment is complete and 

satisfactory, you think, on the top of their training, after 
a couple of months’ exercise they would be quite fit for 
their work ?—Yes, if they were sent to some manwuvring 
country, and not drilling on the sands or anything of that 
kind. 
12737. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) How long do 
you think it requires to make an efficient driver in your 
service:’?—Assuming he is a man who had never got on a 
horse before he enlisted, do you mean ? 

12738. Yes ?—Three months as a minimum. 

12739. And as to some of these batteries you speak of, 
that would be the condition of things that existed, that 
the men had never ridden ?—That is so. 

12740. In that case you could not move these field 
batteries with any confidence in less than three months ?— 
But some of them are old hands and they have been 
doing their week’s training, and some times for three, or 
four, or five, or six years; they have had some training 
before this two months’ training you mentioned. 

12741. (Sir Ralph Knox.) I assume they have been 
Volunteers for some time, and have had their regular 
training every year, and are fairly skilful riders ?—Yes, 

12742. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) But I under- 
stand that in a considerable number of your batteries 
you have not got that foundation of skilful riders now to 
start with ?—A certain percentage of them are; we have 
some old soldiers amongst them, and I can always spot 
them when I see them. 

12743. There is one battery of Militia artillery that, I 
think you said, goes to Portsmouth ?—The Lancashire 
Artillery Militia go to Portsmouth on mobilisation. 

12744. They are under you the rest of the year 1—Oh, 
yes. 
12745. Does their inspection report come back to you ? 
—No, that is all done at their place of training. 

12746. So that the actual knowledge you have of them 
is very limited ?—Very limited indeed. I am practically 
limited to enlisting recruits for them, and seeing the re- 
cruits at their recruite’ drill when they first enlist, and see- 
ing the young officers at their early training. 

12747. The ordinary work of an officer commanding a 
regimental district ?—That is so. 

12748. You said in these Volunteer batteries, what you 
call the drill hall fire discipline is very good 2—Very good 
indeed. 

12749. But what they want is practice in the field ?— 
Yes. 

12750. And would you go as far as this—to say that 
however good the actual drill hall work may be, @ man 
cannot be looked upon as an efficient fighting man unless 
he has had some out-of-door practice ?—That is it—not as 
efficient as we want him to be; that is the weak point of 
the Volunteer training I think. 

12751. The kind of drill that can be done in the drill 
hall is well done ?—Very well done. 

12752. But there is no opportunity in so many cases 
of putting it into actual practice under conditions some- 
what approaching to what they would have to work under 
in the event of mobilisation for war ?—That is so. 

12753. And you look upon that as most valuable ?— 
Yes. 

12754. With regard to the actual discipline in these 
Volunteer batteries, you think that is good; I do not 
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F. M, Bland, among the men ?—I meant the fire discipline. 


24 Nov. 1903, .. 12755. Now I am talking of actual discipline ?—That 


is another question ; it is a weak point, the discipline, I 
think, 

12756. How does that arise—from incompetence on 
the part of the company officers or non-commissioned 
officers, or what do you think is the cause of it ?—I rather 
think the non-commissioned officer and gunner are play- 
mates in civil life. 

12757. Too much together out of uniform ?—He does 
not support his authority sufficiently when he is in uniform, 
and I am pretty sure that is a weak point in the Militia, 
too; the Militia non-commissioned officers do not assert 
themselves. You know that the difference between a 
Militia sergeant and a Regular sergeant in 4 Militia regi- 
ment is very noticeable. 

12758. And that you say is the case in the Volunteers, 
too ?—That is so. 

12759. Have you seen any particular instance of it ?— 
No, it is from enquiries made. * 

12760. You have not seen any actual breaches of disci- 
pline that would not have occurred if the non-commis- 
sioned officer had been more respected by the men ?—No. 

12761. I am afraid you cannot suggest any remedy ?— 
I think not. 

12762, (Sir Ralph Knox.) In the camps have you 
heard of any instances of want of discipline amongst the 
men ?—No, they are very well behaved. 


12763. Do you think, that being so, being a body of 
men of that kind who are ordinarily well-behaved, a train- 
ing after mobilisation such as I suggested, of 8 month or 
two months, assuming we have that amount of time at 
our disposal, would improve that character and discipline 
very considerably, would it not ?—Very much so, and it 
is wonderful what  fortnight’s camp does in that way. 

12764. In improving the discipline ?—In improving 
the discipline—in fact a week’s camp does wonders. 

12765. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) You set very 
high store by the experience a Volunteer gets when he 
goes into camp as against the indoor drill ?—That is the 
whole thing from an Artillery point of view certainly, and I 
presume it is in the other corps, too. They do better work 
in ten days in camp than during the rest of the year. 


12766. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Of course the work they do 
in the reat of the year prepares them for the camp work, 
and they could not do it unless they had had that previous 
training which, of course, is of enormous value ?—Yes, it 
is the ground work, but the training begins on the very 
first day in camp. 

12767. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) I must take 
that a little further—that the application of this work in 
camp is what in the event of mobilisation and invasion the 
Volunteer will be called upon to do ?— Tnat is it. 


12768. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Do the corps under your 
command find any difficulty in getting adjutants ’— Yes. 


12769. What is the reason of that ?~I think a good 
deal depends on the localities where the corps are; I do 
not think I should care myself to be dumped down in & 
place like Bolton for five years. If you get a nice country 
corps like Cheshire, or Shropshire, or Worcester, those corps 
have no difficulty in getting adjutants. 


12770. Of a suitable class ?—Of a suitable class, but 
the manufacturing town corps have difficulty. 


12771. Is it considered in the case of an artillery officer 
taking an adjutancy that it is against his prospects of 
getting on ?—It was; I think that is dying out; there 
is no doubt it used to be so considered. There is one very 
great prejudice against taking Volunteer adjutancies, 
because during this last war in South Africa not one of 
them was allowed to go to South Africa. They said, “ The 
Volunteers are wanted now and we cannot do without the 
services of the adjutants,” and they lost the chance of 
going to South Africa, I am sure that has had a bad 
effect on the men putting their names down for it. 


12772. Does that apply to the Militia also ?— Yes. 


12773. Looking at the nature of the work the Volunteer 
Artillery have to do, do you not think that the adjutant 
should be specially selected ?— Very much 80. 


12774. (Chairman.) Are there any other points you 
would like to bring forward ?—I think the adjutants ought. 
to be paid better ; I think the position ought to be looked 
upon as a thing to aspire to, and I think tho adjutant 
should not be appointed for more than three years, with 
an extension of one year at the outside, because I find 
from my experience that a smart adjutant when he comes 
from a service battery does more good work in his first and 
second year than in any year afterwards, He must lose 
experience of service work; every year he stops away 
from a service battery he is going on his old lines rather, 
and is not so much up to date; I think three years is 
quite long enough for any man to be an adjutant. 


12775. Are there any other points on the whole question 
that you would like to refer to 1— Yes, I have made a few 
notes. As to the responsibility of commanding officers as 
regards finance, I think that is one of the most important 
questions in connection with the Volunteers at the present 
day. I tried very hard to get retired officers to take over 
the command, and that was one of the principal reasons of 
my refusals—the financial responsibility of commanding 
Volunteer corps. I managed to get one ex-regular officer 
to command a corps—a man with a very high reputation 
in the Royal Regiment of Artillery— and we talked together 
over it, and he was nervous for his financial responsibility. 
He sayshe likes the work and he thinks it his duty to do 
some work with the Volunteers now he has retired, but the 
financial responsibility he does not like at all. I take him 
as an instance, because he is an officer whose opinion 1 
value very highly. I think we must pay the men to go into 
camp; we must give them some pay if you want to get 
efficiency. We gave it once and I am sure it was a bad 
movement to go back upon it, once it was given ; whether 
it was right to have given it originally or not I do not know, 
but we did give it and it has had a bad effect going back 
upon it. I do not think that the commanding officer's 
finance should depend upon his numbers ; it should depend 
upon his efficiency. The effect of taking away the pay 
has reduced in most instances the numbers of the corps, 
and it has reduced the amount of money the commanding 
officer has to spend on his corps. It has done away with 
the wasters, and so has promoted efficiency, but it has 
done away with money out of the corps’ pocket. I have 
been asked by commanding officers to mention that finan- 
cial responsibility question. I think all my commanding 
officers like these new rules of efficiency ; I have not heard 
word against them but everything in favour of them. 
They one and all want to be efficient, and they want to do 
away with the ne’er-do-wells and the lazybones, and these 
rules of efficiency have done it. but they are poorer ; their 
increased efficiency has made them poorer. The Artillery 
Volunteers are the only branch of the Volunteer service 
who do not get paid in camp: a yeoman gets 5s. a day 
for every day he goes into camp, and also a large amount 
of money for the horse he brings. An Infantry Volunteer, 
if his corps is allotted to an Army Corps, also gets paid in 
camp, so that in a place like Chester the officer commanding 
the Artillery cannot obtain recruits, for the men go to the 
Yeomanry and Infantry where they are paid, and they will 
not go to him where they are not. Until pay was given to 
the Yeomanry and Infantry, the Artillery Corps was the 
most popular one of the three in Chester. 

12776, (Earl of Derby.) May I ask why it was withheld ? 
—I never could find out at all. 


12777. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Why has the 
Artillery always been the more popular service ? Is there 
any romance about it ?—I think it is the guns. 


12778. It is the romance of the gun ?—I think so; of 
course, speaking as an Artilleryman I would rather be in 
the Artillery than in the Infantry or Cavalry. 

12779. (Sir Ralph Knox.) They have carbines as well 
as the guns.—Yes, but the carbines are practically limited, 
to guard purposes. 


12780. Do they not use them for shooting ?—Yes, they 
do, and they go in for carbine competitions, which bring 
the men together, and is a very good thing, but they do 
not lay the same stress on the musketry part. 

12781. But still they have, so far as that may be re- 
garded as a practice for passing the time, and with a 
certain amount of amusement about it, both the rifle and 
the gun ?—That is so. 


12782. (Earl «f Derby.) The class of men you have that 
come to the Artillery corps would take far more interest 
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in big gun practice than they would in mere rifle shoot- 
ing ?—I am sure they do; they are wonderfully keen, 
and it is a pleasure to deal with the men, and the officers 
are also keen. Now they are getting their new equip- 
ment they think an enormous lot of themselves 


12783, (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Do any of your 


‘Volunteer Artillery go to camp for fourteen days Yes. 


12784. And they do not get paid?—No; an order 
came out last year that, in addition to the week's camp, 
the corps should have a week’s preliminary camp for their 
specialists, their layers, and so on—a certain percentage ; 
and some corps have taken advantage of it, but the men 
get no more money, and that week is worth a lot. There 
is no financial encouragement to the men. 

12785. In fact, if the specialists were not trained in 
advance they would keep everyone else back ?—If the 


specialists are ready when the rest come, you can go on 
without any delay. I make rather a strong point about 
the adjutants, not to go on for five years. Corpe like 
their adjutante, and when they get a man they like they 
would like him to go on for fifteen, as they used to do in 
former years, or twenty or thirty; but I think it much 
better for corps to get a change, and have an up-to-date 
adjutant, and better for the adjutants too. 

12786. Have you ever heard of adjutants going to the 
Volunteers or Militia because they did not want to keep 
up-to-date ?—You mean with a view to retirement ? 

12787. Yes, just to put in a few years until they could 
draw their pension ?—I have never heard of it officially, 
but I know that such a thing happens; I believe in the 
Yeomanry the proportion of adjutants who do not go on is 


very high. 


Lieut.-Colonel J. A. Huaues, called; and Examined. 


12788. (Chairman.) Youcommand the Severn Division 
of the Royal Engineer Volunteers Submarine Miners, at 
Cardiff ?—Yes. : 

12789. You have also had considerable experience of 
the Volunteer Force in other capacities ?—Yes. 


12790. For three years you were in the Artists as a 
private, then a lieutenant in the Ist Pembroke Rifle 
Volunteers ; then you joined the Submarine Miners as a 
2nd lieutenant in the end of 1889, you became a lieuten- 
ant in 1891 and you now command them ?—Yes. 


12791. Taking the general position of the Volunteer ser- 
vice as a whole, is it your opinion that it is in a thoroughly 
efficient state, or do you think that a good deal remains 
to be done to make it so !—A good deal remains to be 
done. 

12792. I think your view is that the question of officers 
is one of the chief points ?—I think so. 


12793. And also you think the Volunteers ought to be 
under the Army Act ?—Certainly. 


12794. Would you like to enlarge upon any of these 
points at all ?—I think I had better leave it to be brought 
out by questions from the Commissioners. 


12795. On the whole, you would say that if the country 
is to depend upon the Volunteer force for ite defence in 
case of invasion the present position of the force is hardly 
what is needed ?—No, I think it is not. 

12796. The chief point I presume being—and other 
causes lead up to that—that they do not get sufficient 
training during the year to enable them to face troops 
who have had a very different kind of training ?—That is 


80. 

12797. With regard to your special arm, is there any 
very special point you feel might be dealt with apart from 
the general question of Volunteering ?—I think one of 
the main points is that we should have instructors, as 
they have in other Volunteer corps. At present we 
have no instructors. 

12798. Why is that, do you suppose ?—Because we 
are the latest branch of any, and in each town where 
there is a Volunteer Submarine Mining Corps there is a 
section of Royal Engineers stationed who have charge 
of all our stores; in Cardiff, for instance, there is one 
officer, and about fifteen to twenty men, and they act as 
instructors, but the hardship is this, that these men have 
to work the ordinary Engineer hours, from eight to five, 
then they have to come and drill the Volunteers in the 
evening, and of course the men resent it, and they do 
not come with any enthusiasm to their work. Besides 
that they do not get to know the Volunteers, they are 
constantly changing, and we do not get the advantages 
that other Volunteer corps get, of having permanent 
instructors, whose only work is to drill the Volunteers. 


12799. Do they not get extra pay for that extra work ? 
—No, and they are constantly changing; they do not 
get to know the men in the way that ordinary Volunteer 
instructors do, nor can we use them for any work except 
purely drill purposes. Ordinary Volunteer instructors 
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are used for other purposes as well—I mean for looking 
after the men if they are not attending drills, and things 
of that sort—but these men cannot be used for anything 


of the kind 

12800. For special instruction in your own special line 
of work to whom do you look ?—To this officer who is our 
acting adjutant and to these men whom he details. 

12801. I thought you said that these men did nothing 
but the actual drill ?—That is our instruction; they 
instruct us at drill. 

12802. I was referring to what I should call the scientific 
part of your work ?—The men are taught at drill; it is 
during the winter evening drills that they are taught. 

12803. As regards officers, what have you to say ?— 
They also are instructed, but I think myself if we could 
have better means of instruction for the officers it would 
be a great advantage. As a matter of fact there are 
schools of instruction the officers can attend at Plymouth, 
Portsmouth, and Chatham, but going to the school means 
going for a month for Part I., a month for Part II, and 
two months for Part III. Now, very few Volunteer 
officers are in a position to take off months in that way to 
go for instruction. I may say in my own division a con- 
siderable number of the officers—nine out of twelve— 
have passed Part III., but with the exception of one they 
have all had to get their instruction locally and that has 
been done under considerable disadvantage ; we have got 
one of the non-commissioned officers of the section of the 
Royal Engineers to give the instruction, but as a matter 
of fact we have had to pay him extra for doing it, and he 
has done it in the evening after he has been working in the 
day and on Saturday afternoons, and of course it is a 
hardship for him to give up his Saturday afternoons. 


12804. What is the strength of the force you represent ? 
—You mean my own division, or the lot ? 

12805. The lot 1—There sre seven divisions of about 
four companies each—about sixty in a company roughly 
speaking. 

12806, As to your supply of officers, do you find any 
difficulty there ?—We are one short, but most of the other 
Volunteer corps in our locality are considerably shorter 
than that. . 

12807. And you find that to be a difficulty 9—Not much. 
I think we will be full up before the end of the year. 


12808. Every corps ?—No, my own corps. 

12809. I mean the whole of the force you represent 1— 
Generally speaking the Submarine Mining Volunteer Corps 
have a larger number of officers and less vacancies than 
other Volunteer corps—the Artillery or the Infantry. 

12810. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) I am afraid I 
know very little about the practical work you do; do you 
mind telling the Commission a little of how you proceed 
to work—what your special duties are ?—-Our duties are 
to lay mines. These mines have to be loaded and con- 
nected up on the shore—put on board a boat, and then 
we go out to lay them in the channel connected by cable to 
the shore. 

12811. Electrically ?—Electric cable to the shore, and 
they are fired by electricity from the shore. 
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12812. What class of the population do you draw your 


J. A. Hughes, men from ?1—We draw a considerable number from the 
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Post Office, telegraph clerks, and a large number again 
from the ship-repairing yards, blacksmiths, fitters, and 
engine-drivers ; of course also part of our work is running 
the electric light, as we have two electric searchlighta to 
run in connection with our mine-field and about one- 
fourth of our men devote their time to the electric-light 
work. 


12813. That is work also undertaken by the Electrical 
Engineer Volunteers ?—Yes, but they do not undertake 
it in connection with our station, or any of the stations 
where there are Volunteers. They only undertake it in 
connection with the porta, like Plymouth and Portsmouth 
and Chatham, to assist the regulars there. The Sub- 
marine Mining Volunteers are in each case in a mercantile 
port such as Cardiff, Liverpool, Glasgow and so on, and 
there the electric light in each case is run by the Sub- 
marine Mining Volunteers, 


12814. Yours is the Severn division and you are nearly 
up to your strength ?—We are ten per cent. beyond. 


12815. Taking out the non-efficienta ?—We are almost 
up to it taking out the non-efficienta. 


12816. Deducting the non-efficienta you are a little 
short ?—We are two short; we have had special per- 
mission to enlist 10 per cent. beyond the ordinary strength, 
and if you take that we are still one or two short. 


12817. In the sub-marine minera ‘how is efficiency 
gauged ?—A man has to attend training and, roughly 
speaking, about forty to fifty drills. 

12818. That is almost one a week ?—Yea. 


12819. You have no camp ?—Yea, a fortnight’s camp, 
during which we have our training, he has to attend that 
as well. 


12820. When do your men go into camp ?—In August 
as a rule. 


12821. Do they get any pay ?—5e. a day 


12822. They require to have a certain standard of 
efficiency before they are allowed to camp ?—No, they 
are all bound to go to camp. Z 


12823. Efficienta as well as non-efficienta ?—They all 
have to go to camp. 


12824. There is a point I do not quite understand. Is 
there a limit as to the number of drills a man must have 
gone through before he is allowed to go to camp ?—None. 


12825. Every man whether he has done his necessary 
number of drills or not has to go to camp ?—Yes. 


12826. Then camp is aa much a part of his work as the 
preliminary drills with other Volunteers 1—Yes. 


12827. It is not in addition to his work the same as it 
is with others ?—No, every man has to go to camp unless 
there ia some very special reason, in which case he has to 
put in large number of drills instead, but the number 
who get leave from camp do not exceed more than four 
or five out of the 280 in the division annually. 


12828. And the work your men are engaged in in their 
civilian time is to a great extent the same as when they 
come out as Volunteers ?—No, I would not say that, be- 
cause they are blacksmiths and fitters and ship repairing 
yardmen generally, and some of them are boatmen ; 
when they are Volunteers a good part of their work is done 
on the water, which they are not accustomed to in 
ordinary times. 


12829, Then you are different to the electrical engineers 
who are practically during the rest of the year doing the 
same work as they do when they are called out 1—Yes. 


12830. You are called sub-marine miners ; is any part 
of your work carried on by the men below water ?—No, 
the mines are under the water 


12831. (Chairman.) But you have no diving opera- 
tions ?—No. 

12832. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) And you 
think in the event of mobilisation the men at your disposal 
would be sufficiently taught to take up all their duties and 
be able to defend the Channel 1—Yes, I do. 
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12833. You would have no fear about that ?—None at 
all. 


12834. Do you actually practise exploding mines ?— 
No; we send a current of electricity through, but we do 
not send sufficient current to fire the mine ; we know the 
circuit is complete because a small current goes through. 


12835. (Sir Ralph Knox.) What does your camp con- 
sist of, where do you hold it ?—We camp at Barry Island. 


12836. Is there apparatus there for you to practise 
your special functions upon ?—Yes. 


12837. The same in character ?—We steam every day 
up to our muine-field. 


12838. And you hold your camp st the same place, do 
you ?—Our camp is held for matters of convenience a 
little bit west. The work we do is actually on our sub- 
marine mining field. 


12839. That is to say on a portion of the field 1—Yes, 
we do it on the actual field itself. We steam out every 
day and do the work on the mine fields in exactly the 
same way a8 we would in practical warfare. 


12840. (Chairman.) I suppose what you say about the 
mining fields is confidential ?—No, I think “everybody 
knows it. 


12841. Your men are not enjoined to any privacy or 
secrecy about it ?—None. 


12842. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) What isdoneincamp? Do 
the men do any engineening exercises in camp or at the 
station where the camp is ?—We have one hour infantry 
drill before breakfast and then at eight o’clock we go out 
in boats to do the actual work on the mine field, coming 
back at four. 


12843. Then in the camp you simply practise what you 
would have to do to maintain yourselves and learn how 
to live in camp ?—Yes ; just the camp duties ; that is all. 


12844. Your real work is done on your mine fields. 
where you have to go in steamers ?—That is so. 


12845. Do you derive much special advantage from 
that living in camp ?—It is the time of the year when the 
men get much the most useful instruction because they 
get it, of course, consecutively and it is the time when 
they do most of the work on the water. The drills in the 
winter evenings can only be preparatory, to a large ex- 
tent. 


12846. But I suppose the men could go from Cardiff in 
a steamer ?—Not well; you cannot get off from Cardiff 
except at the tide; from Barry you can go at any time, 
tide or no tide. 


12847. And so you are able to obtain steady and con- 
secutive drill at these mine fields for your week or fort- 
night ’—Yes, for a fortnight. 


12848. You find that that together with what they 
learn at headquarters makes them quite efficient for their 
purpose ?—Quite, in my opinion. 

12849. Do you think that now, supposing we were 
threatened with invasion, your men could go down to that 
mine-field and work it satisfactorily 7—Yes, I think so. 


12850. What deficiencies do you think exist in your 
corps if you say they can work quite satisfactorily and 
efficiently now ?—I think they would be more efficient 
if we had separate instructors. 


12851. What duties are these instructors employed 
upon during the daytime which you say quite fills their 
time 1—They are engaged looking after all the stores ; the 
whole of the apparatus in these mines (there are s large 
number of mines) have to be electrically tested every 
year; they have to restore all those that are deficient, 
they have to look after a very large amount of cable and 
there is constantly some work for the fifteen or sixteen 
men that are there every day in kecping these stores In 
proper order and in replacing those that have to be re- 
placed. 


12852. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Do I under- 
stand that your only instructors are the privates of the 
Royal Engineers ?—Privates and non-commissioned 
officers. 
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12853. The detachment of Royal Engineers ?—Yes, 
and of course the officer who acts as our adjutant. 

12854. But you are dependent entirely upon them for 
instruction ?—Entirely. 

12855. (Sir Ralph Knox.) And you say that their 
time is fully occupied according to military notions every 
day in the year ?—They parade at eight and I believe 
they finish at five, which are the Royal Engineer hours, 
after which they have to go up from where they live, 
about a mile and a half to our headquarters and give the 
men drill for about a couple of hours in the evening three 
nights a week, and I think the Royal Engineers do not 
like it at all. 

12856. Is the officer’s time occupied during the day ?— 
Yes, and he has a great deal of work to do. 

12857. And then your instruction is practically in 
addition to that ?—Yes. 

12858. And you think they are over-burdened ?—I 
do. 

12859. And that their time is too fully occupied 1—Yes. 

12860. Do you think that the strengthening of the de- 
tachment would get over that difficulty 1—The difficulty 
is that they are constantly being moved and they do not 
get t6 know the men. Now all other Volunteers corps 
have special instructors whose sole duty is to instruct the 
men and assist the adjutant in carrying out the work. 
We have neither an adjutant nor instructors, we have 
only the services of an officer and men who have other 
duties as well. 

12861. Does that constant movement apply to any 
rank specially ? Is the officer often moved ?—No, the 
officer is not moved, but the non-commissioned officers 
are. 

12862. And the men ?—And the men constantly, and 
many of them until they come to Cardiff have never had 
any experience of Volunteers, and I think it is of advantage 
to have a man who has had some experience, because, of 
course, it is a little different dealing with Volunteers from 
dealing with men who have enl.sted in the regular army. 

12863. However. these men you have, have to instruct 
you more or less unwillingly ; they think it is an unfair 
burden to put upon them to employ all their time day and 
night, and you think you would be better instructed if you 
had special men allotted to you ?— Yea. 

12864, I suppose a special officer and non-commissioned 
officers would be enough ?—If we had one or two non- 
commissioned officers as instructors, I think it would meet 
all our requirements. 

12865. Two other special non-commissioned officers ?— 
Yes, whose sole duty it should be. 

12866. That you think would increase your efficiency ? 
—Yes. 

12867. Which efficiency, however, you think at the 
present time is up to the mark, but it is distasteful to you 
to find that your instructors do not take it con amore 
under the circumstances: is that it ?—That is so. 

12868. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) What is the arrange- 
ment you have for firing your submarine mines ?—We 
fire them from batteries on the shore. 

12869. You have, I suppose, telescopes to watch a 
ship?—Yes, we have what they call a position finder. 

12870. On which you have the ship moving on a little 
field divided into squares—there are two telescopes, and 
when they cross you have the ship in position ?—Yes. 

12871. Are your officers practised in that ?—Yes. 

12872. And you think you would be able to explode the 
mine under the ship at the right moment ?—Yes. 

12873. You are satisfied wth the competency of your 
officers to have charge of that mine field ?—Yes, out of 
the twelve officers in the division nine of them have passed 
Parts I., II., and III., which is practically the same as the 
Royal Engineer submarine mining officer does. Of the 
other three one has only just joined, and the other two 
have passed Parts I. and II. 

12874. If you went down to-morrow and found out that 
war was declared, you would be ready to do your part of 
the business ?—Yes. 

12875. Have you the proper information by which you 
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and the information would be given me at the time; that 
information is not given me now. 

12876. But, as far as your part is concerned, you are 
quite ready ?—Yes, the only thing in which we are not 
ready is that we have no place to quarter the men, but 
that is not a serious matter, because of course Cardiff is a 
big town, and we can quarter them if necessary in schools 
and places of that sort. The place at Cardiff where the 
stores are kept is called the establishment, and that is not 
sufficiently large to quarter all our men, and we have no 
proper drill hall where they could be quartered ; but I do 
not consider that a very serious matter, because any large 
building would do. I should like to have, and I am trying 
to get, a drill hall, but with that exception I think we are 
quite ready. 

12877. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Your men get paid for 
their Saturday afternoons, officers and men, do they not ? 
—Yes, when we have Saturday afternoon half day de- 
fence drills. We are allowed to spend every year & 
certain sum, not exceeding 30s. per man, in what they call 
whole and half day defence drills, when the men get paid at 
the rate of 5s. a day. 

12878.’ With 10s. for the officers ?—Yes. 


. 12879. When you say you have not got instructors, 
how do you manage your orderly room work ?—We have 
to pay for it. 

12880. You pay a clerk ?—Yes, 8 commissionaire, 

12881. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Permanently 
employed ?—Yes, and we also pay a small sum to one of 
the non-commissioned officers in the Royal Engineer 
section who does some of the writing, and makes some of 
the returns. 

12882. (Colonel Satterthwatte.) But the actual in- 
structors, the men who instruct your men in sub-marine 
mining duties, are not paid by you ?—No. 

12883. Do they get extra duty pay ?—No, and of 
course the same thing applies, for instance, at Easter, 
which is a very good time for Volunteers; if we have any 
drill then the Royal Engineers have to come out and lose 
their holiday. 

12884. You suggest in your paper that the officers of 
sub-marine miners who have passed Part III. should have 
the same allowance given to them as the officers of the 
infantry and other branches who pass in tactics ?—The 
same allowance to the division, not to the officers. 


12885. That is practically their tactical training ?— 
Yes ; all of us who have passed in tactics are allowed 
30s. a year, tactics being practically useleas to the 
submarine mining officer, while they make no allowance 
for Part III. which is of great use. 


12886. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Are you ever 
practised in working on your mine-field by night ?—No, 
we are not. 

12887. Would that not be valuable ?—The difficulty 
is that it is in the fairway, and of course we would have 
to have our searchlight on the mine-field. and if we 
did we would very much interfere with the traffic, as 
there is constant traffic of ships going up and down at all 
times, and I think there would bea very great row if we 
were to try to do it. 

12888. Presumably the knowledge that there was a 
fairway would not restrain the enemy's ships from 
endeavouring to utilise it ?—No. What I mean is this, 
that we do run our lights at night but we do not put 
them on our mine-field, because if we did every ship that 
went up the Channel would have very great difficulty 
in passing. The light practically blinds them and there 
would be a chance of their running on the sandbank or on 
the shore. They can do it ina port that is a King’s 
harbour like Plymouth or Milford, or any of these places, 
but I doubt if we could do it in a commercial port. 

12889. I assume your mine-field is put there for the 
protection of the port ?—Yes, 

12890. And I assume also that working your electric 
lights on your mine-field by night is part of the work 
that is desirable ?—I should like to do it certainly. 


12891. And it would make for the efficiency of your 
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12892. Therefore, if you could get authority even on 
stated days, by notice to Lloyd’s that you were going to 
work on these days, or rather on these nighta, would not 
that make for the efficiency of your corps 1—Certainly. 


12893, And you would be glad to see it ?—I should. 


12894. Of course, we know that in war time there is a 
preconcerted private signal ?—Yes. 


12895. From what you have just answered I gather 
that there is in peace time as part of your training no 
previous rehearsal of the identification of shipping 
by night 1—None. 


12896. Is not that very necessary !—Very desirable 
certainly. 

12897. A mistake in war time as to the private signal 
might lead to the most lamentable consequences ?—I 
should say that I believe that the intention is that there 
should be a vessel outside the mine-field, lower down the 
Channel, which would practically examine ships before 
they came up. 


12808. That, of course, is part of the scheme at all 
defended ports, but at the same time it would be useful 
to your men, would it not, if that vessel were to be there 
in time of peace, say two nights in the year, to signal up 
that an enemy was approaching or otherwise ?—Yes. 

12899. Have your men anything to do with the Brennan 
torpedo ?—No. 


12900. You consider certain inducements ought to be 
given to officers ?—Yes. 


12901. And you suggest among other things that they 
ought to be exempted from serving on juries ?—Yes. 


12902. I suppose you base that on the fact that they 
give a certain amount of service to the State which the 
ordinary civilian does not ?—Yes. 

12903, And that, therefore, they ought to be privileged 
above the ordinary civilian who does nothing for the 
State 1—Yes. 


12904, You consider that logically correct ?—I do. 


12905. Do you think if your officers were so exempt, 
even although it might not mean very much, it would 
raise their position in their own eyes ?—I think it would. 


12906. It would get them, in fact, to look upon them- 
selves a8 soldiers all the year round ?—Yes. 


12907. And you think that would be desirable instead 
of, as one sometimes finds, people looking on themeelves 
as half and half, and not quite knowing what they are 1— 
Yes, I feel that strongly. 


12908. It may be a surprise to you but even in Turkey 
officers and soldiers, I believe, can travel at half-rates on 
railways. Do you think if Volunteer officers were given 
the privilege Regular officers are given at some stations 
of travelling on officers’ ticketa, that would be an ad- 
vantage ?—Yes, I think anything that would tend really 
to raise the general opinion of Volunteer officers would 
be a good thing. 

12909. Raise their self-respect, in fact; and get the 
public to recognise that they were doing something more 
than their ordinary neighbours ?—Yes. 


12910, (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Do you find any difficulty 
in recruiting for your corps?—No. The only vacancy 
really is in the officers, We have one vacancy in the 
officers’ ranks. 


12911. You find that there is a steady flow of recruits 
available, and that it does not go up and down much with 
trade or anything of that sort ?—No. I have been in 
command five years, and we have always had practically 
as many men as we want. 


12912. Do you think it would be safe to calculate upon 
this going on ?—I do. 


12913. (Earl of Derby.) Speaking generally, what num- 
ber out of your whole corps are men whose common life is 
upon land, and how many are boatmen and so forth ?—I 
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should not think there are more than about forty out of the 
280 who are boatmen. 


12914. And that is a sufficient number for all your prac- 
tical purposes ?—Yes, I think quite. 


12916. Would you have to depend upon the Navy at all 
for any of your sea work ?—No, not at all. 


12916. That could all be done locally 1—Yes. 


12917. You were speaking of its being desirable to have 
some permanent instructors ; is it your opinion that there 
could be permanent work found for those instructors to fill 
up their leisure time, such time as they were not told off 
for your duties ?—Easily. 

12018. That is to say they could look after stores, for 
instance, the same as the permanent detachment do !— 
Yes, and the Volunteers require a certain amount of 
looking after ; if a man does not attend drill for some time, 
either the officer of his company has to write to him or 
send someone, and it is a great advantage to have an in- 
structor for those purposes. 


12919. I suppose a man on his Reserve engagement 
could do those duties, could he not, equally well ?—Yes, 
he could; I do not know what the instructors in the 
Volunteers generally are. 


12920, I mean a man on his Reserve engagement from 
the Royal Engineers ?—Yes. 


12921. Under whose orders are you placed there—under 
the C. R. E. ?—We are under the C. R. E. of the aub- 
district of South Wales at Pembroke Dock. 


12922, And to him you report; and you are also, I 
suppose, under the general orders of the officer command- 
ing the district ?—Yes—the C. R. E. for the whole of the 
western district at Plymouth. 


12923, And you look to him for everything—disciplino 
included ?—As a rule neither of them are submarine 
miners or have been so; we have two inspectors—one 
from the War Office and one from the C. R. E. 


12924. What is the one from the War Office ?—An 
inspector of submarine-mining. 

12925. And that is the practical one 1—Yes, and the 
other is more as to discipline, and order in camp. 


12926, Is each man put through all the branches of 
work ?—No, each man specialises. We do not have any 
musketry at all. 


12927. Do they go to one special branch on their own 
account, or do you tell the men off ?—We tell the men off ; 
we recruit them with that object in view. 

12928, And you generally find that the selection in that 
way gives the men the best chance of learning ?—Yes. I 
do not think we could possibly teach the men all the differ- 
ent branches in the short time at our disposal. 

12929. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) When a man 
offers himeelf as @ recruit is he told what special branch he 
will be told off to ?—The captain of his company details 
him for what he thinks he had better go to. We have 
enlisted a good many boatmen, and nearly all the boatmen 
we have enlisted are enlisted specially for work on the 
water. 

12930, But in the other branches of your work does 8 
man have the option of selecting the branch he is to go to? 
—No. he is detailed. 

12931. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Did I understand you to ssy 
you had no practice at night with your search-lights 1—We 
have practice with the search-light but not on the mine- 
field ; the mine-field is across the fairway, and if we put the 
light on to the fairway, ships coming up can sce nothing 
when the light is on them, and there is a sandbank on 
the one side and the shore on the other, so that there 
would be considerable danger of these big steamers 
going aground. 

12932. Where do you practise your night work ?—On 
the proper station, but we do not throw the light down; 
we simply throw it up on the sky or keep it up above the 
channel. The men get all the practice of running the 
light, but they do not get the practice of actually plotting 
the ship as it comes up with the position finder. That is 
really what we want practice with, but we cannot get that. 

12933. But during the day you can practise what you 
do with the light ?—Yes, only it is a Jittle different doing 
it at night compared with doing it by day. During the 
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day we do follow the pleasure boats which run up and down 
at a good pace, and that is very good practice. 

12934, At present your idea is to fit in the experisnco 
you have in practice with the actual light during the night 
with the practice you make by daylight of throwing it 
upon the boats !—Yes. 

12935. Do you think there will be any difficulty in com- 
bining those ?—It is using the position finder, looking 
through the teleacope which is really the difficulty ; it has 
a little light inside it, and it is not very easy to get the two 
cross hairs, which are very fine, on a ship at night, and it is 
a little different to doing the same thing during the day. 
Some of my officers and some of my men have had practice 
in doing it at Plymouth, where we go occasionally for our 
training. 

12936. And you cannot make those observations with 
those fine instruments unless the light is in existence 1— 
No, not unless the light is on the ship, and that would be a 
difficult thing to do unless we gave special notice and so on. 

12937. (Earl of Derby.) The underwriters might have 
a word to say ?—I expect they would. 

12938. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) There is one 
thing I do not quite understand, how do you distinguish 


between the efficients and the non-efficients ?—Every man J ieut.-Colonel 
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camp ; if he does not do so he is non-efficient. 

12939. There is no question of examination ?—No. 

12940. (Chairman.) Is there no inspection ?—Yes, 
there are two inspections ; the inspecting officer from the 
War Office practically sees every man at work, he comes 
down and spends the whole day, sometimes two days, and 
goes round all the work, and we have of course to get his 
certificate before we can get the grant. 


12941. Are there any other points you would like to 
bring before us ?—I mentioned in my proof that I think 
the allowance made for officers is not sufficient ; the allow- 
ance made to the men of 5s. a day is, in my opinion, ample, 
but the allowance made to the officers is not sufficient to 
cover their camp expenses, and I think if an officer gives 
his time he should not be expected besides that to pay 
money as he certainly has to in this division. It is im- 
possible for a man however economically he lives in camp 
to do it for this money. 


12942. (Str Ralph Knox.) How much is it ?—10s. a 
day, but we are a very small mess, only about twelve. 


Colonel H. Ricagpo, C.V.O., called; and Examined. 7 


12943. (Chairman.) You command the regiment of 
the Grenadier Guards ?—Yes. 
12044. You also command, owing to that command, 
the 4th City of London Volunteer Infantry Brigade 1— 
ea. 


12945. Which consists of the 15th and 24th Middlesex 
Volunteer Rifle Corps and the Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
London Volunteer Corps ?—Yes. 

12946. You have also commanded the School of Instruc- 
tion for the auxiliary forces at Wellington Barracks ?—Yes, 

12947. Just to start it on a broad issue, what is your 
general feeling with regard to the Volunteers under your 
command, that they are in a very efficient state or not 7— 
They are getting very short in numbers. I think they are 
in a very fairly efficient state. 

12948. To what do you attribute ‘the shortage of 
numbers ?—I attribute it a good deal to that compulsory 
camp ; I know there is a very strong feeling about it as I 
have heard from several of the Commanding Officers and 
others. 

12949. The numbers have suffered owing to those 
regulations ?—Yes. 

12950. But do you think those regulations, or analogous 
regulations, were desirable from the point of view of 
efficiency ?—I think this compulsory camp affects them. 


12951. But. accepting the fact that that has reduced 
the numbers, do you think that in spite of that, that or 
something of the kind was desirable or necessary from the 
point of view of bringing the Volunteers up to a point of 
due efficiency ?—I think some arrangements for camp 
are certainly necessary, especially for those Metropolitan 
Volunteers who do not get much chance of getting into the 
open country. 

12952. In your mind some question of pay might settle 
the difficulty ?—There is no doubt that £ 8. d. is a very 
strong factor among all Commanding Officers. 


12953, I understand you to say that you accept the 
fact that the numbers have suffered owing to the regula- 
tions as regards camp, but that some regulation of that 
kind was required from the point of view of efficiency 1—I 
think the efficiency requires a camp of some sort ; I do not 
say every year, but I certainly think the men want training 
in the field. 

12954. Having regard to the quality and training of 
the troops which would be used for invasion should an 
invasion take place, what amount of camp do you think 
it would be desirable or necessary that the Volunteers 
should have ?—I think they certainly ought to have a week 
every year. 

12955. Those with whom they would have to contend 
would have had considerably more than that, would they 
not ?—I am very strongly of opinion that they ought to 


train in the country where they are most likely to be used ; 
wherever they are to be mobilised they ought to be trained 
in that country. I think the want of training of the 
Volunteer would be a great deal made up if he hada 
thorough knowledge of the country he has to work in 
during war. 

12956. You accept the fact of their want of training ?— 
Yes. 

12957. You seem quite happy under these conditions: 
does it not cause you anxiety if you accept the want of 
training as part of your system? —I only regret that 
there should have been this falling off in numbers ; I think 
the compulsory camp, on the top of these compulsory drills 
beforehand, makes it perfectly impossible for the men, 
especially in those Metropolitan corps which I know more 
about than any other,where nearly every man of each corps 
is recruited from the same clase. One of my battalions is 
a battalion principally of printers, and it is impossible for 
them to get their holiday at one time and go down as a 
battalion to camp. 

12958. I appreciate that, but what I gathered you said 
was that in dealing with a Volunteer force you felt you 
were dealing with a force as to which the want of training 
must be accepted ?—I do not see how it is poasible to get 
Volunteers up to the standard of Regulars. 

12959. Does not that fill you with a certain anxiety as 
regards the future ?—I do not suppose they would be put 
to carry out the work Regulars would be asked to do; I 
think if Volunteers were employed where they thoroughly 
know the country it would make up a great deal for the 
want of military training. 

12960. Supposing an invasion took piace at a time 
when the country was practically denuded of Regular 
troops, they would have, whether they did the work 
Regulars did or not, to face those who were doing the work 
of Regulars, and what would be the result under those 
circumstances probably ?—I think the Volunteer brigades 
should be given a certain place to work in, and should be 
given their annual training on that ground so as to enable 
them to know the country. 

12961. Do you consider that the Volunteer force at the 
present time has reached a degree of efficiency which 
would enable them to fight with a satisfactory hope of 
success, against such troops as probably would be landed 
here in case of invasion?—No, I cannot say I do, and I say 
that, not only from the point of view of training, but much 
more seriously upon medical grounds ; I think a very large 
percentage of the Volunteers are men of very inferior 
physique, and I do not believe they would be able to stand 
the work. 

12962. Therefore you think, as regard numbers and 
physique, and, as I understand, training, they are not, as 
at present constituted, adapted for the work which is ex- 
pected of them is case of invasion ?—Not for work along- 
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side regulars; they might do to carry on the work for a 
little bit until they are relieved. 


12963. But the basis of my question is that they would 
not even have the advantage of having regulars to work 
alongside them ?—You might pick some very good men 
from amongst them; if you take that C.I.V. battalion 
they were a very fine battalion, but they were the pick 
of the country round here, and I do not think you could 
have turned out another such battalion if you tried out of all 
the numbers. I do not think much of the physique of the 
Volunteers myself, at least of a great many of them; I 
think there are a great many raw lads among them who do 
their best, but I do not think they have got the stamina 
to stand any really hard work. They would have to 
carry something while, at present, they carry nothing, and 


I do not think they could carry their ammunition for a 
march. 


12964. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) You have six bat- 
talions in your brigade ?—Yes. 


12965. Have you ever had them all in camp together ? 
—No. 


12966. You have been to several camps with them ?— 
I have been to three. 


12967. Do you find them very keen, are they anxious 
to learn ?1—Yes, there is no doubt about that; of course 
some corps show more keenness than others, but taking 
them all round they are very keen. 


12968. Do you find the officers keen ?—Yes, the majority 
of them. 


12969. Do you find them quick ?—Yes. 


12970. Do you think the officers are fairly instructed ? 
—Yes, I think they are. 


12971. Do you think they have got a good hold of their 
men—the company officers ?—Yes. 


12972. They have got their men in hand ?—Yesa. 


12973. Have you any trouble with discipline ?—I have 
had none. 


12974. And you think the discipline is good )—I think 
the discipline is good; the only case I have had in the 
whole of my men was a bandsman, and I have now com- 
pleted four years with the brigade. 


12975. Apparently you would not care to take your 
brigade into action ?—No, I think I might pick a very 
good battalion out of them, but I do not think, as a bri- 
gade, I would care to trust to the weaker members of it. 


12976. As things are at present, under the present 
system, I take it you are the person who has got to take 
that brigade into action if it goes ?—Well, I am rather 
doubtful what my position is at present, because I have 
not got my mobilisation orders. When mobilized at 
Sheerness I gradually developed into the fortress com- 
mander at Sheerness, Jeaving my brigade altogether. 
I believe some fresh orders are coming out but at 
present I do not think I should have to take them 
into action. 

12977. Do you approve of a system by which you would 
be at one and the same time commanding a regiment of 
the Grenadier Guards and also commanding a Volunteer 
brigade ?—I certainly do not, and it is absolutely impos- 
sible to do it if it came to the push. 


12978. You cannot do both at once ?—No, especially 
if it was a case of mobilisation. Ihave been commanding 
the Regiment practically during the whole of the 
South African war and I know what the work is, and 
it is absolutely impracticable to put a fresh man in there, 
which at present you would have to do. 


12979. And you do not consider that the present system 
is a business system, that is, it is not a war system ?—No. 


12980. If we are going to have a war in the next two 
months you think they ought to have a man told off to 
command that Volunteer brigade who had nothing else 
to do ?—Certainly I do, and you ought to have a brigade 
major too. 


12981. Supposing you had that—let us assume for a 
moment that the War Office thought this Volunteer brigade 
was of immense importance and gave you the command 
of the brigade, and relieved you from all other work, and 
gave you a brigade major so that you had nothing else to 
do, do you consider you would be able to improve them a 
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little if you could give the whole of your time to them 1— 
Yes, I think one could. 


12982. You think the Commanding Officers of Volun. 
teers would admit of further instruction ?—Certainly, and 
I know the men would only be too glad to get it. 


12983. And you think they would be all the better for 
it ?—Yes. 


12984. You think they would welcome it ?—Yea, I do. 


12985. Would you say the same of the field officers 
and company officers ?—Yes, I never knew one Volunteer 
who was not keen to learn anything he could. 


12986. That applies both to the officers and men ?— 
Yes. 


12987. You think, on the whole, you would not say that 
the Volunteers were ready to fight an enemy ?1—Ready 
now? 

12988. Yes 1—No. 


12989. I gathered you to say they are not but you think 
they are very keen ?—I think they are. 

12990. Do you think that it is conceivable that Volun- 
teers could be made ready to fight an enemy ?—Yes, but 
not up to the numbers that they show on paper now. 


12991. You mean not up to the establishment ?—That 
is so. 


12992. But supposing the establishment was not sup- 
posed to be your war strength, that is to say, supposing 
you had an establishment with over a thousand men on the 
establishment, and you were expected to produce for war 
purposes 500, that is a certain proportion, and your cadre 
and your war arrangements were so arranged that you 
did not require to turn out your whole establishment, but 
a certain proportion of it, do you then think—assuming 
you are going to get first-rate regular officers as brigadiers 
and brigade majors, to help the Volunteers in every 
possible way, to meet all their keenness as far as you can, 
to find them ranges where they can shoot, to spend money 
and let them have their tactical exercises on proper ground 
—it is possible to make out of the Volunteers troops you 
could turn out against an enemy ?—Yes, I do up to certain 
numbers. What I think of the present enrolled Volun- 
teers is that a great many of them are boys whom you 
could not make into efficient soldiers as they are not 
atrong enough. : 


12993. You would want to have a stricter medical 
test ?—You would. 


12994. Supposing we gave you a stricter medical test— 
I will tell you at once why I ask this question, the Volun- 
teers are a good deal discussed, and it is our business here 
to discuss them, and there are two opinions; first, the 
opinion that as long as the people are merely volunteers 
and as long as you rely on a man’s good will and do not 
compel him, you can never make a soldier of him, that 
is to say so that you cannot rely upon him to fight an enemy. 
I am very much inclined to think you would get a great 
deal out of the Volunteer if you treated him in the right 
way, and I want the Commission to have the benefit of 
your practical experience, whether from your experience 
you think, with liberal encouragement and with proper 
instruction and looking after, you could make men fit to 
do practical soldiering out of that Volunteer corps ?—I 
certainly do. 


12995. I suppose you have had to do more or leas with 
the Volunteers before you were in your present position ? 
—Yes. 

12996. You can remember them a good many years 


back ?—Yes, I commanded the School of Instruction in 
1882. 


12997. And you saw them in the days when they used 
to have Easter marches and that sort of thing ?—Yes. 


12998. Do you think the Volunteers have improved 
since 1882 ?—Yes, tremendously. Why, at one time 
they would not go anywhere for their Bank Holiday 
except by the sea-side where there were bands and that 
sort of thing. and now they rather avoid that than other- 
wise; they think now of going to do some work—that 
is my experience of my brigade—and they do not care 
about that sort of place. 

12999. (Colonel Satterthwaite). 


Where did you go to 
camp this year ?—Aldershot. 
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13000. And were your men trained in the work they 
would have to do on mobilisation ?—It depends on what 
they have got to do on mobilisation. 

13001. I understand you are allotted to Sheerness ?— 
I was, but they have broken up the brigade since that ; 
the Irish Guards have got a brigade and they have re- 
arranged all the London battalions, and I really do not 
know what is to happen. I only know for certain that 
one of my battalions is to be taken over. 

13002. Let us go back to last year; you were then 
allotted to Sheerness, were you not ?—No, it was at the 
time they mobilised the Thames defences in 1900 I think. 

13003. In 1900 I’know your brigade did go out to the 
mobilisation of the Thames defences ?—Yes. 

13004. And they practised then what you recommend 
should be practised more frequently—the occupation 
of the positions they would have to occupy on mobil- 
isation ?—Yes, they went for a fortnight at that time. 

13005. And then they got thoroughly to know them ? 
—Yes, but the second week I went there I was taken away 
from them; I was sent to Sheerness and put up in 
barracks there, and was told I was fortress commander, 
and could not go out and I had to spend my time with 
tugs and search-lights ; it was very instructive, but did 
not enable me to do much good to my brigade. 

13006. And you did not see them until the end of the 
fortnight ?—I did not see them until the last two days, 
after the mobilisation was over. I had one day under 
General Fraser and then they broke up the next day. 

13007. Then you knew in 1900 and 190] the particular 
work to which they were allotted on mobilisation ?—Yes, 
they went to their own place. 

13008. And a large amount of the work I understand 
was outpost work—watching ?—Yes, they did a lot of 
outpost work ; every man knew every turning in every 
field in the Isle of Sheppey, they had been over it from 
one end to the other. 

13009. Were vou satisfied with that training ?—Yes, 
especially the cyclist sections; they worked uncommonly 
well. 

13010. What about their musketry at the present time ? 
Have any of them attempted the new course ?—One 
battalion has and several men have not completed 
the course, as it takes them longer. 

13011. Which battalion is that ?—The 24th Middlesex. 


13012. They are the Post Office Corps ?—Yes. 

13013. Who can get away in the daytime more easily 
probably than the ordinary Volunteer ?—Yes. The 
others did not attempt it. 

13014. Why ?—I do not know; I asked why, and they 
said they found it took longer to do, and they could not 
get their men. 

13015. Are you satisfied with the range accommoda- 
tion your brigade has got to do the existing course ?—No. 

13016. Not even the existing course ?—No, it is too 
far; a great many of them have to go down to Bisley, 
It may be sufficient for the old course but not for the new 
one, they want to be nearer. 

13017. As to the readiness of your men for mobilisation, 
is everything prepared in the different regiments for 
rapidly assembling the men on mobilisation ?—Yes, they 
have all got cards printed. 

13018. They have all printed post cards ready to send 
out ?—Yes, 

13019. Is that the form used in the Thames District ? 
—It is used in this brigade; I do not know about the 


Thames District. 
13020. Is it in accordance with the Thames District 


Standing Orders ?—We work under the Home District 
Standing Orders. 

13021. Is there a form of mobilisation in the Home 
District Standing Orders ?—Oh yes. 

13022. Have your battalions arranged their transport on 
mobilisation ?—They have all got contracts for transport. 

13023. Would that be of any particular value to them 
if they have to go into these places round about Sheer- 
ness ?—I do not think the transport will be much use to 


them there. 
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13024. Do you think the arrangement of contracts 
up to the present scale necessary or unnecessary !—If they 
have to move about it is necessary, but if they are sent to 
Sheerness and left there I do not see that the transport 
will do them much good. 

13025. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Do you still 
command the School of Instruction at Wellington 
Barracks 1—No, I gave that up in 1884. / 

13026. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) I want very much to get 
to the bottom if I can of this question of the comparison 
between the fighting efficiency of Volunteers and the fight- 
ing efficiency of regulars. There are two points from 
which it can be looked at, first of all what the Volunteers 
are now and secondly, what they might be made. In the 
questions I am going to put to you, I wish to deal only 
with the present condition of the Volunteers, and I shall 
be glad if your answers are based on the assumption that 
they remain as now. We have had the position put before 
us of this country being practically denuded of regular 
troops and its defence against invasion apart from the Navy 
resting on the Militia and Volunteers, who would there- 
fore have to constitute the field army and fight the regular 
troops of the foreign country which might invade us. 
Now, do you consider that they are able to do that with a 
reasonable prospect of success —No, I should say that 
the number of medically efficient men is not sufficient 


for it. 
13027. Do you think they are efficient as fegands 
training ?—Yes, I think so. 


13028. And as regards the knowledge of their officers ? 
—Yes, I think so, certainly. 

13029. You have very good opportunities of judging 
because you command the Grenadiers and you command 
a Volunteer brigade which, I fancy, is about equivalent in 
strength to what the regiment of Grenadiers would be on 
mobilisation ; supposing these two were pitted one against 
the other, your own Grenadier regiment and your own 
Volunteer brigade, which do you think would be likely to 
get the best of it ?—I should say the regulars would get 
the best of it; I think they would outlast the Volunteers. 


13030. Do you think they would out-manceuvre them ? 
—I should think so; they have a great deal more practice, 


and they certainly ought to. 


13031. That is what I want to get at, because if the 
Volunteers with their limited amount of practice can 
arrive at an equal point of efficiency with the regulars there 
is surely an unnecessary amount of trouble being taken 
with the regular troops ?—I do not think they get enough 
training to bring them up to the standard of the regular 
troops; I do not see how they could. 


13032. Supposing they were not. would it be safe to trust 
the defence of the country to them as against the good 
regular troops which would be sent over by any country 
that invaded us ?—I do not think it would be very safe 


myself. 

13033. We have had a good deal of evidence from 
Volunteer Commanding Ofticers who naturally feel great 
pride in the units they command and great confidence in 
them, and it has tended very much to this, that their units 
are equal to meeting any foreign troops, and what is more, 
most of them are equal to doing it at short notice. We 
have been told that two-thirds of the Volunteer force as 
a whole is perfectly fit to take the field in a fortnight 
supposing it is supplied with the necessary transport. 
Do you agree in that ?—No., I should not say two-thirds : 
I do not believe two-thirds would pass the doctor—not 
for hard work. There are other things to look at; they 
are not up to the military test of the doctor; and if you 
look at some of these East-end boys I get a lot of, I should 
should say an enormous number of them would be cast for 
their teeth ; I know what is going on in the country about 
that nowadays; and then a lot of them are physically 
unfit to carry any weight ; they all go about with just their 
rifle and a pouch with thirty or forty rounds in it and 
they carry a great coat for a short time, but they would 
not carry a man’s allowance of ammunition for long. 


13034. Have you formed any idea of what percentage 
you could get out of the Volunteers who would be con- 
sidered efficient both from physique and training and the 
rest of it ?—I have never worked it out, but I should put 


it down at about half. 
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13035. Taking only that half, do you think the training 
of that half is sufficient to enable it to take the field at once 
with a fair prospect of success, or do you think they ought 
to be embodied for a month or two months or six weeks, 
or whatever it may be, beforehand, in order to give it the 
chance of doing satisfactory work ?—I think you could 
train them up to a certain pitch but I think that with the 
time at their disposal it is impossible to train them up— 
beyond a certain pitch. 


13036. But what I want to know is whether that pitch 
is good enough ; it will be no use our telling the enemy 
when they come over here that our men have not had time 
to get trained ?—If the men were well handled I do not 
see why they should not be a very useful force in the field. 


13037. Do you think the Volunteer officers, as they 
stand now, would handle them well ?—I think the company 
officers do their work well enough. I do nothing but 
company work in my camp if I possibly can and I watch 
the company officers when they do not know I am there, 
and they seem to handle their men very well. 


13038. How about the higher posts—the battalion com- 
mands and so on ?—They vary a good deal ; I think if they 
had a brigadier constantly with them and a brigade- 
major—the permanent staff, as I think, each brigade ought 
to have—who would devote their time to the brigade, an 
enormous amount could be done as regards instructing 
the men. They could instruct the officers and sergeants 
and then the instruction would filter down to the lower 
ranks. 


13039. You would be clearly of opinion that these 
Brigadiers should be told off to that duty alone ?—Yes. 


13040. And you would be equally clearly against making 
theman commanding the regimental district also command 
the Volunteer brigade if there happened to be one ?—I 
think there would be hopeless confusion when they came 
to mobilise the regulars at the same time ; the man has to 
do two things at once, and just at the moment he is most 
required at his mobilisation work for his regular regiment 
he has to leave it for something else. I know the work 
to be done as I had to go through the whole of the pre- 
paration of my regiment for the South African War, and if 
I had been commanding a Volunteer brigade at the same 
time I do not know what I would have done. 


13041. There is only one other question I should like to 
ask you and that is: Supposing the Volunteer force was 
embodied now, and that you were enabled to get rid of all 
the weaklings and that the force was reduced by a number 
to which you cannot commit yourself, but somewhere from 
a third to a half, how long do you think it would take to 
get that reduced force into really good fighting condition ?— 
From three weeks to a month. 


13042, But that could only be done supposing that 
from some source or another efficient officers for all the 
higher staff commands and higher staff appointments 
could be supplied to you ?—Yes. 


13043. As it stands now it could not find those officers 
itself; they would have to be found from without ?—I 
should think there are plenty of Reserve officers who 
would be glad to get the job. 


13044. Would they be equal to it ?—There must be lots 
of competent men who have left the service not wanting 
to go abroad or wanting to get married who would be 
quite pleased to have a job in England. 

13045. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Your experience with 
regard to the physique of the men is practically gained 
from these London battalions ?— Yes, 


13046. You have no actual experience of the physique 
of the country battalions ?—No, Well, I live in Surrey 
and see a certain number of them about, but they seem 
slight, and so do the regulars as far as that goes. 


13047. (Earl of Derby.) Would you be in favour of 
having amore strict medical examination for the Volunteers 
before they are allowed to join ?—Yes, I certainly should. 


13048. Would you require that to be up to the Army 
standard ?—No, it need not be; I think a man should 
have enough physique to be able to go through a certain 
amount of hard work and I think it is waste of money to 
give a man a Capitation grant for doing a certain amount 
of drills and going to camp; if he is physically untit. the 
man might break down the first day he was tried with 
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real work or he might be cast by the doctor. I think 
every man to earn his Capitation grant should be 

fairly sound ; he ought to pass what we term the « fit for 
service at home” test. 


13049. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Have you had anyexperience 
of Cadet Battalions—are any attached to your own !— 
Yes, the London Rifle Brigade have a Cadet Battalion, 
but I hardly ever see them; a few come down and work 
with them at the camp and they seem very smart boys. 


13050. Do you think that getting boys at that sort of 
age before they have done growing, and giving them 
military training is a good thing on the whole ?—Yes, I 
am strongly in favour of training them; I think it does 
them a lot of good. 


13051. Suppose for argument’s sake there were such 
a thing as universal service and that boys were taken at 
the age of seventeen or so for six months or a year and 
trained, do you think that would be a good thing for the 
physique as well ?—Yes I do. 


13052. That is about the age at which the boy probably 
would develop the most and at the same time get the 
benefit of training ?—Yes, I think certainly ; you should 
give him a little gymnasium work too. 


13053. He would not be fit, of course, to do work in the 
field ?—No, but it would enable him to get fit for work 
in the field much quicker than if he dragged on in his own 
way. 

13054. You think a very large number join the Volun- 
teers who are not only not fit at the time they join but 
never would be fit ?—I think there are a great many men in 
the Volunteer force who never would be fit and who never 
would pass the doctor for what we call active service. 


13055. Of course there are a large number of young 
fellows who join both the Volunteers and the Army who 
at the time of their joining are distinctly recognised as 
unfit for work then, but can be developed so as to make 
them thoroughly good soldiers later on ?—Oh yes. 


13056. Of course in the Army you have the machinery 
for doing that ?—Yes. 


13057. That is to say you make them men and you 
have the exercise in the gymnasium and so forth ?—Yes. 


13058. But I suppose some of these weaklings in the 
Volunteers would develop if they had those advantages 1— 
Yes. We test our men; they very soon break down if 
they are permanently unfit and then they are discharged 
as unlikely to become fit soldiers. We do not keep them, 
but the Volunteers do. 

13059. But you take some men in anticipation that 
they will develop into something better than they sre 
when they join ?—That is what we call enlisting specials ; 
we take a man under the regulation chest measurement if 
he is a certain age. 


13060, And some of the Volunteers, of course, are quite 
young ; they can join when they are seventeen 1—Yes. 

13061. And you naturally regard a good number of 
them as weaklings ?—Yes. 

13062. But do you not think a good number of those 
by the time they reach nineteen have fairly developed 1— 
Oh yes, I do not say that a great many of them would not 
develop, but I say there they are on the paper as efficient 
Volunteers at seventeen. 


13063. They are paid as efficient Volunteers in order to 
cover the expenses of the corps, but supposing you enlist. 
as you do, at seventeen, and you do not contemplate 
using them until they are ninetecn, that would get rid of 
@ great number of these weaklings, or apparent weak- 
lings, just as you would throw off your recruits in the 
Army ?—Yes. 

13064. You would not, as a matter of course, reject 
everybody who offered as a Volunteer simply because at 
the time he was not up to the mark, but you would have 
the doctor practically to certify, as he does in the Army, 
whether he would be likely to develop into a man fit for 
soldiering or not ?—I think they ought to be medically 
examined to a certain extent: 


13065. But you have no objection to exercising them 
and training them in these young days !—No, unless they 
have any permanent physical infirmity which would 
render them unfit. If a man is found to have heart 
disease there is no good trying to develop that man. Wo 
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have men who pass the doctor and who develop heart 
disease at the depot in a few weeks. 

13066. Really as the result of their work or their work 
develops it ?—Or they manage to hide it at the time 
or are not examined very carefully. I do not know what 
it is. 

13067. You think the training that is given, even with 
this one week a year only, is sutticient to make them, 
where their physique is sufficiently good, an efficient 
force in a time of emergency, especially if they can have 
two or three months on mobilisation before they are used ? 
—Oh, yes, I think so. 

13068. And that the work they would have to do in 
their own country, especially, as you say, if they are in- 
structed in the features of the country which they are 
likely to serve in, would practically render them efficient 
soldiers for that work ?—I think very fairly efficient 
soldiers. 

13069. But would they be efficient to fight a well- 
trained enemy ?— Yes, if they are well handled, and cer- 
tainly if they get that six weeks or two months beforehand. 


13070. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) You were asked how 
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the same strength of Volunteers, and of course you an- 


swered that the Regulars would have all the advantage; H. Ricardo, 


but suppose you had twice the force of Volunteers and 
@ good general commanding the two brigades of Volun- | 
teers—supposing you had Sir Ian Hamilton or General 24 
Smith-Dorrien, or some very good leader in command 
of these two Volunteer brigades, do you think he would 
have any chance against the Guards ?’—If you had 
twice the number well handled you could get men 
round the fank and beat them in that way. I do not 
say if vou increased the numbers to that extent there 
would be the same result. I was speaking man for man, 
and I think the superior training and superior physique 
would be all in favour of the Regulars, and I am speaking 
of my own regiment more than any other. 

13071. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) And, further, I think 
you said you thought for fighting purposes the existing 
number of Volunteers would have to be very largely 
reduced ?—I think so. 

13072. So that the probability of their outnumbering 
would not be very great. 


13073. (Chairman.) Is there any other point you want 


your regiment of Guards would do against a brigade of to tell us about ?—I think not. 
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H. J. | Ritle Volunteers 


Exxiot,Lieutenant-Colonel W. Commandirg Kent Royal Garrison Ist Dec., 1903 - 
Artillery Militia 


Fryer, Colonel H. D. - - Commanding 4th Battalion Suffolk 2nd Dec., 1903 
Regiment 
Gatiwey, Colonel E. J., c.B.- | Commanding 13th Regimental District 12th Jan., 1904 


Gines, Brigade-Surgeon Lieu- Senior Medical Officer, 30th Field 26th Nov., 1903 


tenant-Colonel P. B., v.p. Army Brigade 
Giumour-SMitH, Major J.B.-, Antrim Royal Garrison Artillery 13th Jan., 1904 
Militia 
Harrison, Colonel S.H. - Commanding 01st — Regimental 12th Jan., 1904 
District \ 
Heatey, Colonel C., c.m.c. - Commanding 3rd Battalion South 15th Dec., 1903 


Wales Borderers i 


Heine, Colonel G. C., c.e., Commanding 6th Battalion Middlesex 2nd Dec., 1903 
CMG. Regiment | 


Hinpyarp, Major-General Sir Director of Military Education and 19th Jan., 1904 
H.J.'T., K.c.b. » Training 


Hirt, Colonel W. A.,c.B. —- ! Militia Rifle Association - - 8rd Dec., 1903 - 
Horpen, Lieutenant-Colonel , Militia Rifle Association - = -' 8rd Dec., 1903 - 
RM. \ ; 11th Feb., 1904 

| 
Hormg, Colonel FU. - — - | Commanding Ist Volunteer Battalion 25th Nov., 1903 


{Liverpool Regiment 
91-11. 1500. Wt. T.L. 132. 5.04. Wy. & SS. 1467r. 


ESSES ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 


QUESTIONS. 


- 23353—23699 
i 


- 24072—24150 


- 15870—15926 


' 7206-17379 | 


: 21487—21617 


13786—13889 
- 20299—20444 


| 22647—22789 
-! 14731-14847 


- 20712—20905 


- | 20136—20298 


= 2115721237 | 


- | 23115—23228 
- 17838—17951 
: 14613—14730 
+ 15039—15273 


- , 19775--19897 


- | 14046-14086 
-  20613—20711 


- 19898—20004 


+ + 18339--18520 


- 14848—15038 
- | 21238—21486 
| 15348—15705 


i 
= | 15348--15705 
2400724071 
1 


13215—13450 


| 
18647—18850 | 


‘Pace. 
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List or WITNESSES ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED (continued). 


| Datr oF : 
Name or WITNEss. | DESIGNATION. Exastin cvion: Questions. iP AGE. 
i 
| | { = 
Jenner, Captain L.C.D. - Adjutant, 3rd London Rifle Volunteer 8th Dec. 1903- —- | 16402—16618 126 
orps 
Lepwarp, Colonel A. P. - .- Late Commanding lst Cadet Battalion 11th Feb. 1904  - 23906--24006 412 
Manchester Regiment ' 
Lex, Capt.Turner- - - Late 3rd V.B. Nottingham and Derby- 10th Dec., 1903  - 17564—17660: 166 
shire Regiment : 
Le Roy-Lewis, Colonel H., Inspector-General Auxiliary Forces 11th Feb., 1904  - 23700—23905 . 399 
D.8.0. Department, War Office 
Litzs, Major C. E. - - Commanding 26th Middlesex Volunteer 1st Dec., 1903 - - 14288—-14405 52 
Ritle Corps ; \ 
; | | 
Lovat, Lieutenant - Colonel Commanding Lovat’s Scouts = - - 9th Dec., 1903 - - 17000—17205 | 148 
Lord, €.B., D.3.0. | i | 
Lowruer, Colonel W.G. - Commanding Devonshire Royal Gar- 15th Dec., 1903 - 17952—18149 | 183 
rison Artillery Militia . | 
Macxrnnon, Major - General Late Commanding City Imperial 1st Dec., 1903 - - 14406—14612 | 37 
W. H., c.v.0., 6.B. Volunteers | 
MacLegop, Colonel N. - - Commanding 3rd Battalion Cameron 16th Dec., 1903 - 19221—19330 226 
Highlanders | 
McMicxrno, Major G., c.m.c.- Late Commanding City Imperial 8th Dec., 1903 - - 16225—16401 | 120 
Volunteer Battery : ; 
Marziats, Mr. F.T.,c.8. - Accountant-General - ¥ - 10th Feb., 1904 - 23353—23699 388 
Maruias, Colonel H. H.,c.B., Commanding 75th Regimental District 12th Jan., 1904 - 19527—19774 234 
A.D.C. | ' \ , 
| i 
MaxweEtt, Colonel R.C.,.B.| Assistant Adjutant-Gencral Royal 9th Feb.,1904- - 22790-22904 365 
Engineers | 
Metnuen, Lieutenant- Late General Officer Commanding Ist ’ goth Jan., 1904 - 22100-29344 | 337 
General, The Lord, o.c.B. Division and Western District, : 
Transvaal | | 
Murray, SirG. H., &.c.B. - Secretary to the Treasury - — - - 2nd Dec., 1903 - - | 15274—15347 | 88 
Nort, Colonel B. N.,c.B. - Commanding 3rd Battalion Royal 16th Dec., 1903 -  18851—19130 | 215 
Lancaster hegiment \ | | 
if { 
Patron, Colonel H. B., c.B., Commanding Gloucester and Somerset 25th Nov., 1903 - 1345113553 ' 15 
v.D. Volunteer [nfantry Brigade | 
Pryce - Jones, Lieutenant- Commanding 5th Volunteer Battalion 25th Nov.,1903  - 18074—13214 14 
Colonel E., m.P. - - -. South Wales Borderers * | : 
Purvis, Lieutenant - Colonel Commanding 2nd Sub-District Militia 1st Dec., 1903 - - 14087—14287 | 46 
ALB. RAL and Volunteer Artillery, Scottish I i 
District ' 
Ractay, Colonel Lord - - Commanding the Royal Monmouth- “th Dec., 1903 - - 16786—16999 138 
shire Royal Engineers (Militia) 
RarysrorD-Hannay, Colonel Late Royal Artillery - - - - 4th Jan., 1904 = 21033—21156 286 
RW. : 
1 
Riptey, Colonel C. P.,c.B. - Commanding 63rd Regimental District 25th Nov., 1903 - 13554—13694 21 
3rd Dec., 1903 - - 15706—-15869 } 105 
| 
t. AuBYN, Brevet Major G.S. Assistant Military Secretary, 4th Army | 10th Feb., 1904 - 93299—23352 ; 382 
Corps | 
| 
Saunners - Knox-Gore, Col- Commanding Donegal Royal Garrison 14th Jan., 1904 - 20906—81032 | 283 
onel W, A. G. Artillery (Militia) | 
| 
Scrater, Colonel H. C., c.z.- Deputy Director-General of Ordnance 9th Feb., 1904 - - 20027-23114 | 375 
Scott, H., Major, ps.o.- — - Late Commanding Elswick Battery, 68th Dec.,1903- - 15927—16224| 114 
South Africa | 
SeELBORNE, Colonel the Karl Commanding 3rd Battalion Hampshire 10th Dec., 1903 - 17661—17837 , 171 


of Regiment 


List of WITNESSES ALPHAKETICALLY ARRANGED (continued). 


Name or WITNEss. DEsIcNaTion, DatTE oF 
| | Examination. 


Situ, Brigade-Surgeon Lieu- Senior Medical Officer 4th London 26th Nov., 1903 
tenant-Colonel W. R., M.p., Brigade ‘ 


v.D. 
‘Squirg, Colonel J. E., m.p., Commanding London Companies 26th Nov., 1903 
v.D. Royal Army Medical Corps (Militia) 
Stewart, Colonel H. H. - Commanding 3rd Royal Inniskilling 8th Dec., 1903 - 
Fusiliers 
Strone, Major W. - - - Commanding Ist Battery Lancashire 15th Dec., 1903 


Royal Field Artillery (Militia) 


‘TuRNER, Major-General Sir Inspector-General Auxiliary Forces - 20th Jan.,1904- 
A.E,, K.c.B. 21st Jan., 1904 - 


TwIsLETON- WYKEHAM- Commanding 3rd Battalion Royal 16th Dec., 1903 
Fiennes, Colonel the Hon Scots Fusiliers 
G.C. ; 


Watrxxr-Jones, Colonel F. A. Commanding West of Scotland Royal 17th Dec., 1903 
Garrison Artillery (Militia) 


Watsx, Colonel H. A. - - Commanding 20th Regimental District 12th Jan., 1904 

Warson, Mason G.G.-  - Commanding Mounted _ Infantry, 10th Dec., 1903 
Queen’s Rifle Volunteer Brigade 

Warts, Colonel W., c.8. - Commanding 3rd Battalion Welsh 15th Dec., 1903 
Regiment 


‘Witson, Lieutenant - Colonel Deputy-Assistant Director-General, 9th Feb., 1904 - 
E. M., ¢.M., C.M.G., D.8.0. rmy Medical Service 


Woop, Field - Marshal Sir 


Commanding 2nd Army Corps - - 20th Jan., 1904 
Evelyn, V.C., G.C.B., etc. 


i QUESTIONS. | PacE. 


-  13890—14045 , 


- 13695—13785 


- 16619—16785 


- 18150-18338 


- , 21803—22099 
- 22345—22646 


- 19131—19220 _ 


- 19331-19526 


+ 20005—20135 

- 17380—17563 

oa 18521—18646 
| 

- | 22905—23026 
i 


- | 21618—21802 


36 


27 


133 


189 


324 


348 


223 


229 


249 
161 


203 


370 


316 


LIST OF WITNESSES IN ORDER OF 


NaME. 


Twenty-EIcHTH Lieut.-Col. E. Pryce-Jonrs, 


Day: 


MP. 
25th Nov., 1903. Colonel F. U. Homme -— - 


Colonel Fl. B. Patton, c.8., 


v.D. 
Colonel C. P. Ripiey, c.B. - 


, Colonel J, E. Squire, M.v., 
V.D. 
Brigade-Surgeon Lieut.-Col. 
A. CLark, V.D. 
’ Brigade-Surgeon Lieut.-Col. 
1 W. R. Sara, ap., 
Brigade-Surgeon Lieut.-Col. 
P. B. Gites, v.D. 


TweEnty-NINTH 
Day 
26th Nov., 1903. 


TuirtietH Day: Livut.-Col. A. B. Purvis, R.A. 


1st Dec., 1903. 
| 
, Major C. E. Lines - 
i} 
' Major-General W. H. 


MACKINNON, C.V.0., CB. 
; Lieut. “Col. W.'ELutoT - 


Turety-First Day : | Colonel Lord CiirForD,.D.c. 


2nd Dec., 1903. 
; Colonel G. C. HELME, ©.B., 
C.M.G. 
Colonel H. D. Fryer -— - 
' Sir G. H. Murray, K.c.B. 
Turrty-SEconD | f Colonel W. A. Hitt,¢c.B. - 
Day: |? Lieut.-Col. R. M. Houpen - 


Colonel C. P. Rinvey, c.B. 


3rd Dec., 1903. 
Mr. R. Porrer Berry - - 


Tuirty-Tuirp Day: | Major H. Scort, p.s.0. - - 


8th Dec., 1903. 
Major G. McMick1na, c.M.c. 


Captain L.C. D. JENNER - 
| 
H Colonel H. H. Stewart - 


Panny Bove es 1 Colonel Lord Raglan - — - 
9th Dec., 1903, Lieut.-Col. Lord Lovat, c.B., 
Captain C. G. BuackaDeEr, 

| Ds.0. 
Tuirty-Firra Day:: Major G.G. Watson - - 


10th Dec., 1903. 
Captain TURNER LEE - - 


Colonel The Earl of SELBORNE 


Lieut.-Col. H. J. Epwarps - 


Tutrty-SrxtH Day : | Coil. W. G. LowrHer - - 


15th Dec., 1903, 
' Major W. StRonG - - 


Colonel C. HEALEY, C.M.G. - 


{ 
Colonel W. Warts, c.B. - 
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EXAMINATION. 


Destenation, 


Commanding 5th Volunteer Battalion : 


- outh Wales Borderers 
Commanding Ist Volunteer Battalion 
Liverpool Regiment 
Commanding (ioucester and Somerset 
Volunteer “Infantry Brigade 
Commanding 63rd Regimental District 


Commanding London Companies 
R.AM.C. (Volunteers) 

Senior Medical Officer 3rd London 
Volunteer Infantry Brigade 

Senior Medical Ottiver 4th London 
Volunteer Infantry Brigade 

Senior Medical Ofticer 3rd Field Army 
Brigade 


Commanding 2nd Sub-District Militia 
and Volunteer Artillery Scottish 
District 

Commanding 26th Middlesex Volun- 
teer Rifle Corps 

Late Commanding 
Volunteers 

Commanding Kent Royal Garrison 
Artillery Militia 


City Imperial 


Commanding Devon Volunteer Infan- 
try Brigade 


Conmanding 6th Battalion Middlesex 


Regiment 
Commanding 4th Battalion Suffolk 


Regiment 
Secretary to the Treasury - - —- 


Representing the Militia Rifle Associa- 


tion 
Commanding 63rd Regimental District 
Author of “ Elistory of the Volunteer 


Infantry” 


Late Commanding Elswick Battery, 
South Africa 

Late Commanding the City Imperial 
Volunteers Battery 

Adjutant, 3rd London Rifle Volunteer 
Corps 

Commanding 3rd Royal Inniskilling 
Fusiliers 

Commanding the Royal Monmouth- 


shire Royal Engineer Militia 
Commanding Lovat’s Scouts — - - 


Adjutant, Ist Volunteer Battalion 


Leicester Regiment 


Commanding Mounted Infantry 
Queen's Ritle Volunteer Brigade 
Late 3rd Volunteer Battalion Notting- 

ham and Derby Regiment 
Commanding 3rd Battalion Hamp- 
shire Regiment 
Commanding Cambridge University 
Kitle Volunteers 


Commanding Devonshire Royal Garri- 
son Artillery Militia 

Commanding 1<t Battery Lancashire 
Royal Field Artillery Militia 

Commanding 3rd Battalion South 
Wales Borderers 

Commanding 3rd_ Battalion Welsh 
Regiment 


Questions. ; PaGs. 


! 13074—13214 | 


13215—13450 
13451—13553 | 
13554—13694 
13695 —13785 


13786—13889 
13890—14045 
14046—14086 


14087—14287 


14288—14405 
14406—14612 


14613—14730 


14731—14847 


14848 —15038 
15039—15273 


15274—15347 | 


15348—15705 


15706—15869 | 
15870—15926 
15927—16224 
16225—16401 
16102—16618 


16619—16785 


16786—16999 
17000—17205 
17206—17379 


17380—17563 
17564—17660 
17661—17837 | 
17838-17951 | 
17952—18149 * 
18150—18338 | 
18339—18520 _ 


18521-—18646 


1 
6 
15 
21 
27 
32 


List oF WITNESSES IN ORDER OF EXAMINATION—continued. 
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Tarrty-SEVENTH 


16th Dec., 1903. 


Turty-EigHTH 
Day: 
17th Dec., 1903. 


Tarty-NintH Day: 
18th Jan., 1904. 


FortieTa Day: 
13th Jan., 1904. 


Forty-First Day : 
14th Jan. 1904. 


Forty-SgconD Day: ; 


19th Jan., 1904. 


Forty-THirD Day : 
20th Jan., 1904. 


Forty-Fourtx Day: 
2ist Jan., 1904. 


Forty-Firty Day: 
9th Feb., 1904. 


Forty-Sixty Day: 
10th Feb., 1904. 


{ 


Forty-SEVENTH 
Day: 
11th Feb., 1904. 


Day:: 


Name. 


f DESIGNATION. 


Questions. 


' Lieut.-Col. C. H. L. BaskEr- ; 
VILLE 
Colonel B. N. NortH, c.B. - 


' Colonel the Hon. G. C. Twrs- 
LETON WYKEHAM- FIENNES 


‘Colonel H. H. MaTutas, ©.B., 
| A.D.C. 

Colonel E. J. GALLWEY, ©.B. | 
| Colonel S. H. Harrison = - 


| Colonel H. A. Watsu 

‘Surgeon Lieut.-Col. 
Coomss, M.D. 

Colonel Sir J. R. A. Clark, 


Bart., c.B. 
' Lieut.-Col. Lord Castue-, 
TOWN, C.M.G. 


| Major J. B. Grumour-Surra 


peplanel W. Cooke- Cottis, 


! 

Colonel W. A. G. SaunDERs- 

_ . Knox-GorE 

Colonel R. W. Ratnsrorp- 
Hannay 

Lieut-Col. J. F. Craig, R.G.a. 


Major-General Sir H. J. T. | 
\ ILDYARD, K.C.B. 

| Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. F. But er, | 
K.C.B. 


Field-Marshal Sir Evetyn , 
Woo, V.C., G.C.B., ete. 

, Major- General Sir’ ‘ALFRED | 
TURNER, K.C.B., R.A. 


Lieut.-General The 
| METHUEN, G.C.B. 


| Major-General Sir ALFRED 


| TURNER, K C.B., RA. 


| 
| Colonel F. T. CLayron, c.n. - 


‘ Colonel R. C. MAXWELL, €.B. 
| Lieut.-Col. EM. W ILSON, | 
C.B., C.M.G,, D.8.0. 


Colonel H. C. ScLATER, C.B - | 


Captain T. N. Dinwippy - 


| Brevet-Major G.S. St. AUBYN | 


i Mr. FT. Marzians, cB. - 


Mr. F W. AskHAM— - * 


i 

| Colonel H. Le Roy-Lewis, 
DS.0, 

| | Colonel ALP. Lepwarp - 

, Lieut.-Col. R. M. Hotpen - 


Lieut.-Col. C.F. Bennetr - 


Colonel N. MacLzeop -— -| 


Colonel F. A. WaALKER-JONES 


R. H.. 


Lord | 


| 
Commanding Falmouth Division Sub- | \ 
marine Miners’ Militia 
Commanding 3rd Battalion Royal 
Lancaster Regiment 
Commanding 3rd Battalion Royal | 
|  Seots Fusiliers 
Commanding 3rd Battalion Cameron 
Highlanders | 
Commanding West of Scotland Royal ' 
' Garrison Artillery, Militia 


‘ ; S| eae 
Commanding 75th Regimental District , 


| Commanding 13th Regimental District 
i ‘Commanding 101st Regimental Dis- | 
trict 
Commanding 20th Regimental District : 


3rd. Battalion Bedfordshire Regiment 


Commanding Royal Army Medical 
Corps Militia 

Commanding 4th Battalion Leinster | | 
Regiment 

Antrim Royal Garrison alley | 
Militia 

Comm nding 9th Battalion King's 
Royal Ritle Corps 

Commanding Donegal Royal Garrison | 
Artillery Militia ' 

Late Royal Artillery - - - -| 


Commanding Falmouth District Militia. \ 
and Volunteer Artillery 


Director of Military Education and 
Training 
| Commanding the Western District - 


, Commanding the Second Army Corps | 


Inspector-General Auxiliary Forces -- 
| | 
Late General Officer Commanding Ist | ! 

Division and Western District | 


'_ Transvaal i 
_ Tnspector- -General Auxiliary Forces - | 


| Assistant Quartermaster-General — - 
Assistant Adjutant-General Royal | 

; _ Engineers 

| Deputy and J istant Director-General | 

| Army Medical Service 

Deputy Director-General of Ordnance | 


Brigade Cyclist Officer, Royal West 
| Kent Volunteer Brigade 

Assistant Military Secretary Fourth | 
| Army Corps 

' Accountant-General _- - ) 
Assistant Principal, War Office - re 


| 
: Inspector-General Auxiliary Forces, 
i Department, War Office 
, Late commanding Ist Cadet Battalion | 

Manchester Regiment 

| First Cadet Battalion King’s Royal | 
| Kitle Corps | 
| Commanding Ist Cadet Battalion 
Royal West Surrey Regiment 


18647 —18850 | 
18851—19130 | 


19131—19220 


| 19221—19330 


19331—19526 


19527—19774 


19775—19897 
19898—20004 


20005—20135 | 
20136—20298 | 


20299—20444 


20445—20612 


20613—20711 


20712—20905 


20906—21032 
21033-21156 


21157—21237 . 


21238—21486 


21487—21617 


21618—21802 


21803—22099 


22100—22344 


22345—22646 


22647—22789 


22790—22904 | 


22905—23026 
23027—23114 
23115—23228 
23229—23352 
23353~--23699 


23700—23905 
23906 —24006 
24007— 24071 
24072—24150 


286 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


TAKEN 


BEFORE 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION 


ON 


MILITIA AND 


VOLUNTEERS. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH DAY. 


Wednesday, 25th November, 1903. 


PRESENT. 


His Grace The Duke or Noro, K.G. (in the Chair). 


His Grace The Duxa or RicHMoND anv Gorpoy, O.B. 
The Right Hon. The Ean or Drzsy, K.G., G.G.B. 
The Right Hon. Sm Rate Henny Knox, K.G.B. 
Major-General Sm Gotrripcr Grove, K.O.B. 

Colonel O’CantacHaNn-WersTEorP. ' 


Lieut.-Colonel E. H. Luzwztiyn, M.P; 
Colonel E. Sarregrawarre,V.D. 
Colonel J. A. Datmanoy, V.D. 
Spxnser WiLxEInson, Esq. 


. H.W. W. McAnatuy, Esq. (Secretary.) 


Lieut.-Colonel E. Pryce-Jonzs, M.P., called; and Examined. 


13074. (Chairman.) You command the 5th Volunteer 
Battalion of the South Wales Borderers ?—Yes. 

13075, And you raised them, I think, yourself in 1897 !— 
Yea, 

13076. Your establishment is 703, and your strength on 
the Ist November, 1902, was 513 ?—Yes, 

13077. Do you feel the pressure of the new regula- 
tions Yes, 

13078. They are causing you difficulty with regard to 
your numbers, are they ?—Yes. 

13079, Then you do not view them with favour ?—No, 
not under present conditions, 

13080, Does your answer point to the fact that you 
think the present conditions already are so difficult that 
it is no use making them more difficult, or that under pre- 
sent conditions efficiency is so difficult to attain that it is 
not much use taking harder measures ?—I think the 
reason is because there is not sufficient inducement and 
not compensation enough. 

13081. You think that a larger expenditure is neces- 
sary 1—Yes, 

13082. To bring the efficiency up to what will be re- 
quired to meet an invasion, does not the present position 
of affairs suggest that the expenditure would be very great 
indeed, unless aided by some form of compulsion either 
direct or indirect ?—No, I do not think it would be very 
great. I have some notes written out here if I may use 


* them, Ly EL rel ace 9) Ye 


91—IL, 


13083. Will you be good enough to do 80 !—In answer Lieut.-Col. & 
ited sat eae 


to the first question I find that officers are very limi 
indeed, and are getting more so. They should be recruited 
from a higher social grade (I am speaking of Volunteers). 
Gentlemen suitable for officers prefer Yeomanry and 
Militia, There is no inducement to join; their status is 
inferior to that of the Yeomanry and Militias One could 
go of course into details on that but it is unnecessary. 
There are no privileges for officers in the Volunteers, it ia 
expensive for officers and there is no adequate compensa- 
tion. Then, again, officers are discouraged by the small 
and irregular attendance at drills of the rank and file. Now 
take my own case as Commanding Officer, I have lost 
officers who have accepted commissions in the Army, and 
they cannot be replaced locally, When I get good 
officers the Government does me a good tum by giving 
them the privilege of taking up @ commission in the Regu- 
lars and other officers having been stationed with the Regu- 
lars and with the Militia during emergencies—I refer to the 
South African War—when they are not required anv 
longer in those capacities I find they have lost all interest 
in the Volunteers; it is a kind of a condescension for them 
to come down and rejoin their old force. That has hit me 
very hard indeed. In addition I have had to secure officers 
away from my own county; I have even had to bring 
officers from London in order to officer my little battalion, 
and of course it is needless to say that that needs personal 
influence and private pressure on my part to obtain 
them. Officers should not be called upon, in my 
opinion, to put their hands into their pockets for 
subscriptions and for the upkeep of their companies 
generally, especially as the publio are not to be solicited 


A2 


2 ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


Lieut.-Col. E, for subscriptions towards prizes for shooting and other 
Pryce-Jones, competitions, That has been an order issued, I think 


M.-P. 


by Lord Roberts, and we find it very hard that on 


25 Nov. 1903, the one hand, when people are willing to give subscriptions 


to aid us in our shooting competitions and so forth, they 
are debarred from doing it, and on the other hand, that 
officers have to put their hands into their pockets more 
than they otherwise would have to do. Then as dealing 
with officers we want more liberal allowances towards the 
cost of uniform, £20 is now allowed, and the cost is about 
£40. I suggest that we want greater allowances for the ex- 
penses incurred in camp, for travelling and nightly deten- 
tion where necessary when attending examinations, for 
which latter nothing is allowed. With regard to training, 
the early training of every officer could be carried out as at 
present, but when he is desirous of qualifying for pro- 
motion, he should be granted the same certificate on pass- 
ing through a Regimental Depdt, as he would have if he 
passed through a school of instruction. Several of my 
officers have qualified at the depdt, as they have found it 
more convenient to be near their homes and occupations 
during such training than a journey to London would be, 
but they are denied the same distinctive letters before 
their names in the Army List by such attendance ; the one 
has p.8. after his name and the other has p. Both places 
use the same means of instruction and the same attend- 
ance is necessary in both cases, yet there is a great 
distinction in the Army List. Now, as regards the 
men, my opinion is that it should be made compulsory, 
with necessary exceptions, for every able bodied male 
to join one branch of his Majesty’s Land or Naval 
Forces, or if that is not practicable to put the Militia 
Ballot Act into operation and raise a certain percentage, 
say one in fifteen of the population of each county on 
the principle of the raising of the Land Tax in the past. 
In my county, a small county in population, we try and 
produce a Militia Battalion and a Yeomanry Regiment and 
a Volunteer Battalion. Perhaps the adjoining county 
does not do anything at all. I say that is very unfair. In 
that case, if we had some means of compulsion, only one in 
fifteen there would be no lack of officers or men. Officers 
would flock in, they would say, ‘‘ I may be unsuccessful in 
this Ballot ; I will accept a commission in the Volunteers— 
otherwise I shall have to join the Militia.” In addition 
to the necessary exceptions and exemptions that would 
take place (professional men I mean and others, and those 
that go into Holy Orders perhaps) the holding of a 
certificate of efficiency might also be an exemption from 
service. When they are qualified, when they are able to 
handle a rifle, and they come up to a certain standard of 
efficiency, they will get a certificate, and then they will be 
free just in the same way as men are free from attending 
juries. In either of these cases the difficulty now experi- 
enced (this is a good point I think), of employers of labour 
being unwilling or unable to grant permission to their 
employés will not exist, as all will be treated alike. 
There is a great difficulty now with regard to that and I 
think that would overcome it. If neither of these alterna- 
tives is practicable, then I make the following suggestions: 
First I would raise the status of Volunteers by better treat- 
ment all round; and I would ask you to compare the 
disparity of treatment of Volunteers and Yeomanry both 
as regards officers and men. I have a schedule with re- 
gard to that which I perhaps may be allowed to use after- 
wards—it is very short. 

13084. If you please ?—Then I would proceed secondly 
to confer some privileges upon those who serve their King 
and country, also some substantial recognition of their 
services or impose some disability upon those who do not 
join any of the branches of the service of the King either 
naval or military. For example, I would make the rank 
of the officer worth bearing in civil life. With regard to 
that the titles of Captain and Colonel in the Volunteers are 
looked down upon. In my opinion, the titles ought to 
be made as important as those of the Yeomanry and the 
Militia and even as important as the Army. It ought to 
be a kind of an Order ; it ought to be respected in civil 
life ; and then I think they should have precedence in 
selection and recommendation and nomination for the 
conferring of honours such as J.P., D.L., etc., and a more 
liberal distribution of the King’s Orders and Decorations. 
Country corps with several detachments covering large 
areas are more expensive to work than town corps. I 
presume that has been brought before the Commission 
pretty prominently. It stands to reason of course; 


Thave a small corps in three counties split up into different 
companies and different detachments. Armouries, drill 
halls and grounds, rifle ranges, and stationery allowance 
should receive more substantial recognition than at present 
exists. In answer to the third question, I give the following 
reasons for spending more money. Assuming that a volun- 
teer is, in case of emergency. practically equal to a soldier of 
the regular forces, is it not worth while for the country to 
increase the grant now given in order to encourage him 
to keep up his required standard of efficiency, seeing that 
the latter costs the country considerably more than ten 
times as much as the former? I take it that a regular 
must cost at least ten times more than a volunteer, and 
yet the volunteer is certainly now almost half as good as 
the regular, and after six months in the field we are told 
by Lord Roberts, and many others, that he is equal to if 
not better than those in the line ; and yet we only spend 
say one-tenth on him. Adequate compensation should be 
given for the loss of time whilst attending his compulsory 
training in camp, and also, in the case of married men 
with families, for the upkeep of the same during his absence, 
and also to assist and foster a keen desire for rifle shooting 
which is so prevalent in the force by granting a more 
liberal supply of ammunition for the further training of 
indifferent shots, and also for those who have more time 
to devote to range practices than others less fortunately 
situated, and not ask the man to pay for the same, nor 
the corps to pay a percentage of the Capitation grant 
earned. Now I come to my short schedule, comparing 
the Yeomanry with the Volunteers and in doing s0 I should 
like to state that I do not say for one moment that the 
Yeomanry are overpaid or that you are too generous to 
them ; my only point is that I want to treat the Volunteers 
in a similar manner. I was fifteen years in the Yeomanry 
and I retired with the rank of honarary major, so there is 
no ill-feeling between us. A Volunteer officer in any rank 
is junior to a Yeomanry officer, although he may have held 
a commission for a very much longer period. That is 
very hard. Here I have been over twenty years in the 
force, and I am junior as Commanding Officer of Volunteers 
to somebody half my age, who holds the same rank in the 
Yeomanry. Of course I speak strongly on this; I think 
one loses one’s self respect in submitting to it, and it 
applies equally in other grades. 

13085. We have been told that that presses very much 
on other officers ?—Yes, very much ; only love of country 
and patriotism would allow them to submit to it. A 
yeoman receives 5s. 6d. per diem and other ranks in pro- 
portion (this includes ration allowance) and a volunteer 
receives nothing except 2s. 6d. per day, which includes 
all rations, cost of straw for bedding, that has to come out 
of the 2s. 6d., fuel and light, water, hire of land, interior 
transport, and camp damage, all has to come out of our 
allowance of 2s. 6d., and yet the yeoman gets 58, 6d. 
Yeomen attending musketry practice receive 3s. per diem 
for three days, and the volunteer nothing. The Capitation 
grant for efficiency of yeomen is £3 for all ranks, and the 
Volunteers 35s. only. Yeomen who do not attend regi- 
mental training, but perform squadron training and 
musketry earn a Capitation grant of £2, and the Volunteers 
nothing. Yeomen who do attend regimental training 
only, squadron training only, and musketry only receive 
a Capitation grant of £1, and the Volunteers nothing. 
Yeomen receive an equipment grant for saddlery, waistbelt 
and frog of £5, and the Volunteers only £1 10s. to equip 
themselves with. Yeomen have an allowance for store> 
room or armoury of each squadron of £20 per annum and 
the Volunteers nothing. Yeomanry have an allowance 
for headquarters of £30 per annum and the Volunteers 
nothing. Yeomen have an allowance of £5 for horse, and 
the Volunteer officer has no compensation. A Yeoman 
has £5 allowance for a horse and in very.many cases 
absolutely makes a profit out of it ; he borrows his horse 
or hires it and generally he does not give more than £2 10s. 
and he puts £2 10s. into his pocket. That is a bonus to 
him to join. I have to take a horse into camp and I get 
no such allowance, no such bonus An adjutant of 
Yeomanry receives additional pay of 7. per day, and the 
Volunteer adjutant nothing. All this shows the different 
treatment of the Volunteers. The yeomanry officer who 
proceeds to a course of instruction receives a travelling 
allowance of 5s. for the journey, and the volunteer nothing. 
A yeomanry officer when proceeding to the annual training 
receives 58. allowance in addition to his pay and the 
volunteer only receives 8s. which representa pay 28 well 
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as allowance. The Yeomanry officer gets 10s. allowance 
in aid of mess expenses, ete., every day at regimental 
training in addition to his pay, whereas the Volunteer 
officer gets 8s. per day inclusive. Of course a Volunteer 
officer cannot possibly run his camp expenses on that 
price ; the Yeomanry officer oan save money. In raising 
Yeomanry corps a Capitation grant in advance is granted 
at the end of each quarter for this purpose, and in the Volun- 


teersnothing. That isa great grievance. Again, in the case 
of a yeoman who dies or is discharged through ill-health, 
and who has previously fulfilled the efficiency requirements 
for the year, and is not borne on the strength at the end 
of the year, the corps receives the Capitation grant he has 
earned prior to becoming non-effective, and the Volunteer 
corps in such a case earns nothing. The pay of the 
permanent staff is made up to 8s. 10d. per day in the 
yeomanry, and the volunteer permanent staff remains at 
3s. per day. If I might just be allowed to say one thing 
more, I have one or two medical officers in the corps who 
come to camp and give up their time and lose money by 
it. One of these very officers goes to the Yeomanry and 
fills his pocket with money. I think he got about £25. 
They were only up for a fortnight, the Montgomeryshire 
Yeomanry, and I think he got over £25. Of course what 
would I do in that case? I think I should chuck the 
Volunteers and go into the Yeomanry. 


13086. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) You say that the Volunteer 
has to be equal to a soldier of the Regular army and that 
Lord Roberts puts the time, after the time of mobilisation 
I suppose, within which he would become so equal, at six 
months. Do you agree with that ?—Lord Roberts says 
so, I think ? 

13087. I thought you said so ?—No, I beg your pardon. 

13088. (Chairman.) I did not quite follow that point ? 
—I will tell you what it is. What I meant to say was (pro- 
bably it was the same thing) that I understood that Lord 
Roberts had said in some of his speeches that the Volunteer, 
after he had been in the field for sbout six months, was 
quite equal to the Regular because he was more educated. 


13089. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Do you think it would 
take as long as that after mobilisation to make them equal 
to the Regular soldier, looking at the previous training he 
had received. I do not mean recruits ?—No, I do not 
think it would take as long. 

13090. You do not think it would take as long ?—I do 
not like to say that. It certainly would not take longer. 


13091. But we must take into consideration the fact 
that in the event of the country being invaded we should 
not get six months’ notice ?—I really do think it can be 
done in three months. 

13092. Not less than three months. I mean you 
must take into consideration the class of the enemy he 
would be opposed to—the best continental troops ?—I 
answer that by saying that if they are efficient Volunteers 
I think they would be equal to Regulars in less than three 
months. I am talking of those who are efficient Volun- 


‘teers. 

13093. Do you mean with more than one year’s service 
or more than two years’ service ?—I should say with one 
year’s service. 

13094. That is to say with the present training ?—Yes, 
with the present training. 

13095. You have not fixed the time exactly in which 
you think they would be as efficient ?—I do not pretend 
to be an expert. I would rather not be asked. 

13096. It follows, of course, that if the camp training 
-was increased, say doubled, made a fortnight every year, 
they would be all the sooner efficient when mobilised, 
does it not ?—Yes, it would be very much better. And 
whilst I am on that point perhaps I might say it would be 
@ capital thing to have standing camps. I think that has 
been proposed, so that when it is inconvenient for a great 
many men to go to camp with their own regiment they 
might go with some other regiment. It would be a great 
help. 
13097. Then of course it would be one of the advantages 
to be obtained from the ballot that you could compel men 
to go for an increased time ?—Yes. 

13098. Do you find that the employers in your district 
give facilities for men going into camp ?—Yes, but not all. 


13939. Do they give any special holiday to the men wuo Lieut.-Col. E. 
do go to camp, who spend part of their holiday in going Pryce-Joncs, 
into camp ?—In some cases, not in the majority of cases. MP. 

13100. Do you think it would be possible, apart from 5 Nov. 1 1903. 
any method of compulsion, to get fourteen days’ camp = 
every year?—It might be if you compensate them 
sufficiently. 

13101. You think that every man could go for fourteen 
days every year if you give him sufficient compensation ? 
—Yes, I think it might be possible. 

13102. What do you put the camp allowances at; 
what would you consider sufficient compensation ?—I 
think £1 per head. 

13103, £1 for a fortnight ?—No, I was thinking of a 
week. 

13104. It would be £2 per head per man for the camp ? 
—Yes. 

13105. And thatis over and above the present allowance? 
—Yes, 

13106. Over and above the present camp allowances ? 
—Yes; I should like to say that I think the Volunteer force 
will never be what it ought to be until some form of com- 
pulsion is agreed to—making everybody a Volunteer. 

13107. Would you prefer that to the ballot ?—Yes, I 
would certainly ; it would be better for the nation, better 
for the physique of the individual, better in every way, 
and we are bound to come to it. 

13108. Would you not get far more men than you could 
efficiently train if you did that unless you largely in- 
creased the instructing staff in the country ?—Yes. 

13109. On the question of allowances, do you find that 
the capitation grant is at present sufficient to meet your 
expenses ?—No. 

13110. Is that, do you think, partly on account of the 
scattered nature of your corps ?—It is exaggerated on 
that account. 

13111. Then what you prefer is a system of allowances 
that so much should be granted per company to meet 
establishment expenses and the capitation grant to the 
some amount as at present per man ?—I would rather not 
enter into that question. I do not consider myself 
sufficiently an expert. 

13112. You have not considered that ?—No, I have 
not. All I can say is that we have to starve our Volunteers 
by not giving them new uniforms when they ought to 
have them and different things; and when I started 
the corps I was responsible of course for £3,000 or £4,000. 

13113. You cannot afford the second camp uniform ? 
—I will not go so far as that because we have a second ; 
but there are many things we ought to have that we have 
not got. 

13114. Was your corps up to its establishment when 
you first raised it; did you not raise it in 1897 ?—Yes. 

13115. Was it up to its establishment then ?—I do not 
quite follow. 

13116. Your establishment I think is 703 1—Yes. 


13117. Has it ever been full 1—No, it has never practi- 


cally been full. 

13118. Is it smaller now than it was at first ?—It is 
sraaller than it has ever been. 

13119, And you put that down to the new regulations ? 
—Not entirely. I put it down to the stingy way the 
Volunteers are treated. 

13120. The two together ?—Yes, not altogether to that. 
I believe the Volunteer would carry out the present 
regulations if he were treated properly. 

13121. I see that your corps were not one of those that 
sent in a paper to the South Wales and Monmouthshire 
Tactical Society. Do you belong to that Society ?—I 
am not sure whether we do or not, but it is a very good 
instance (I am not sure it is the case) of how very often 
officers are asked to join different societies from which 
they often do not get very much benefit, which means 
half a sovereign or @ sovereign and sometimes it is very 
difficult for them to refuse. That seems rather hard upon 
the officers of Volunteers. 

13122. You have not seen the paper, then, that was sent 
us ?—I do not think I have. y 
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say about it ?—An officer, if he comes up to Chelsea 
Barracks in London and passes a certain examination, 
gets ps. after his name—‘ passed school.” If he goes to 
the dep6t (Brecon in mycase) he passes, I believe, the same 
examination and only gets p. after his name; instead of 
being first-class he is rather third-class and he feels it a 
little infra dig. “‘ You are only a p.; why did you not 
go up to Chelsea and get p.s.?” It is more convenient 
to many officers to go to a local place than to come to 
London. It is only a small matter; there is not much 
in it. 

13124. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) I am sorry I was not present 
to hear the first part of your evidence, but could you state 
in a few words what the illtreatment of the Volunteers is 
which makes the service so unpopular; does it generally 
mean asking for a good deal more money ?—I think the 
number of Volunteers is about 200,000, is it not. 


13125, 259,000 ?—I say if £1 more was spent, that 
£230,000 would be well spent. Say, if £2, that is £400,000, 
you would get such a force that you would double the 
number, and I have stated at any rate that the Volunteer 
even now if he is efficient is almost equal to half a regular, 
and a regular will cost say £20 or £30 a year, anda Volun- 
teer only costs you about £2. 


13126. As regards the attendance at camp you think 
it is distinctly a question of emolument to the men which 
is in question ?—Yes. 


13127. You do not think that there is any difficulty 
as regards the employers ?—Yes there is very considerable 
difficulty especially in some parts of the country. In my 
case I have not suffered very much, but I have suffered a 
little from it because they will not allow men to go to 
camp. 


13128. But the offer of additional pay when in camp 
would not be sufficient of course if the employers cannot 
or will not let them go ?—No it would not be sufficient. 


13129. You must have two changes in operation. You 
must get over the objection of the employers to let the 
men go; and if they do go you must pay them ?—I have 
already stated that Iam in favour of making everybody a 
Volunteer, either in the Navy or the Army, and if you can- 
not manage that, I am in favour of putting the Ballot Act 
into operation and raising one man out of fifteen or 
twenty to join one force or the other. 


13130. You really find that it is not easy to keep your 
establishment full, or to give you an establishment that 
you would like to have, without some outside pressure 
upon both the men and the employers ?—Certainly. I 
feel convinced in fact, that as time goes on, if this pro- 
gramme is not tackled properly you will have very few 
Volunteers. Why should one man be a Volunteer and 
another man not? Why should he go and attend drills 
and be scoffed at in many cases, and go to the expense ? 
Volunteers will drop off more and more as time goes on in 
my opinion. 

13131. Of course when the Volunteers were first 
started it was from a feeling of patriotism on the part of 
the people who felt that a Volunteer defensive force was 
needed for this country and they came forward and 
absolutely pressed their services upon the Government ?— 
Yes. 

13132. And from that time to this that is practically 
the position in which they have been: that they are more 
or less on sufferance ?—Yes, 


13133. A large number of Volunteers have offered their 
services which from time to time have been refused ?— 
Yes. 


13134. But you think the time has come when that 
should be entirely altered ?—Undoubtedly. 


13135. And that the country at all events should speak 
with no uncertain voice saying that it requires the services 
of all these men ?—Yes. 


13136. And if they were put in that position, supposing 
it was, I do not say compulsory, but say an appeal was 
made to the country to come forward up to a certain 
number because their services were absolutely required, 
that would be a better position for the Volunteers to be in 
than that which they are in now ?—Undoubtedly, 


13137. And if that did not suffice, you would say that 
to get the force which those who know best think is neces. 
sary for the country, they should be compelled to come 
forward ?—Yes. In other words education used to be 
voluntary, aided by voluntary effort. The nation ‘has 
taken over education now, and just in the same way they 
must take over the Volunteers, the defence of the country, 
for the same reason. 


13138. What is the physique of your men that you get 
at present ?—It is nothing very wonderful in my opinion. 


13139. Do you think if they were subjected to a good 
military test, a sufficient military test for home service, 
you would have to reject many ?—It would be a great 
thing for them. 


13140, But would you have to reject many of the men 
you have in your corps at present ?—Yes, I must admit 
that. 


13141. What sort of proportion would that be !—I 
would rather not answer. 


13142. I do not say on account of their youth; we 
know they join you young and at that time they would 
not be fully developed to do all they should 1—I am not 
able to answer that question. 


13143. But do you think it is a large or small percent- 
age ?—It is certainly not large. 


13144, Ten per cent., twenty per cent. ?—Perhaps it 
might be 10 per cent. 


13145. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) I am afraid 
I have not heard all your evidence, but there is one state- 
ment which you made at the beginning which I should 
rather like to ask you about. You said that the Govern- 
ment allowance for outfit is £20?—For the officers’ 
uniform. 


13146. Did you say it cost officers £40 ?—Yes. 


13147. £40 is certainly rather a large sum for them 
to spend on it, is it not _—Oh no, it is rather a small sum. 


13148. Can an officer of the Volunteers not supply him- 
self with uniform at less than £40 1—Of course he need 
not have certain uniform, but he will not be able to go to 
levées and things like that. The net cost of the humble 
uniform that we have in my battalion is over £40. 


13149. (Chairman.) A complete kit ?—A complete 
kit; and although you might do perhaps without one or 
two things, I think an officer would lose status, lose his 
position by not having them. And then with regard to 
the £20 that has been referred to, when he joins he gets 
£10 outfit allowance and if he passes a certain examination 
he gets another £10, £20 in all. It might easily be made 
up to £40. 


13150. (Sir Ralph Knox.) £20 is a good advance upon 
what it was ?—Yes 1 admit that. 


13151. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Only one question and 
only a small one. You said just now in comparing the 
treatment of the Yeomanry with that of the Volunteers 
that the Yeomanry officer received various allowances 
when going to schools of instruction which the Volunteer 
officer did not ?—Yes that is correct. 


13152. But surely is not that under a misapprehension, 
because under the Volunteer Regulations Volunteer 
officers are given the pay of Regulars when they are at 
schools of instruction, and they are given travelling 
allowance ?—Yes, but that does not meet my case. 


13153. That is exactly what I meant. I did not quite 
understand it ?—1t does not meet my case. There isa 
difference. z 


13154. What is the difference ?—The difference is 
that the Volunteer gets it when he arrives there, and 
the Yeomanry man gets it when he is going. I have 
put down that the Yeomanry were allowed tifty rounds 
of ammunition extra at half price, and the Volunteers 
have to pay full prices. Iam very glad to see that that 
has been withdrawn in January, so that is going in the 
right direction. I am very strong about one thing— 
I think everybody ought to be a Volunteer; the nation 
would gain by it commercially and in every respect; and 
I believe that a week in camp as a minimum is sufficient. 

13153. (Colonel O'Callaghan-Westropp.) 1 was follow- 


ing your very interesting comparative statement care- 
fully, and there are a few points in it that possibly have 
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not occurred to you. You referred to the expenses an 
officer is out of pocket. and I am quite with you that the 
officer should not have those expenses ;. but these gentle- 
men who hold commissions in the Volunteers are all, as 
I understand it, men of a certain business they are carrying 
on—professional men or business men, or men working 
. for themselves, whose time is of considerable value to 


them ?—Yes. 

13156. Presumably, of course, they sre making an 

income out of their business; that wonld be so, would 
it not, as a rule ?—Yes, as a rule, especially in the Volun- 
teers. 
13157. And, consequently, it is unfair that they should 
not merely give up time, which is money to them, but in 
addition that they should have out-of-pocket expenses 
as well ?—Yes. 

13168. That, I think, is your case ?—That is my case. 

13159. I am not criticising that statement in any way, 
but in comparing these matters it is well to face existing 
facts ?—Yes. 

13160. And possibly you are aware that the Regular 
officer, for certainly the last fifteen years of his service, 
as a rule is debarred by being a Regular officer in the calls 
it makes upon his time from entering any profession 
whatever, and, in addition, from some other source, he 
needs about £100 a year to live 1—Yes, I have got my 
answer to that; do you want the answer to that ? 


13161. Yes. because I am comparing the facts 1—I 
think the Regular officers are not paid sufficiently, but I 
am bound to say this that of course it has grown up as 
@ tradition that it-has always been the greatest honour 
in the world for a man to be an officer in the British Army, 
and for that they have always been prepared to supple- 
ment it by private means. But you cannot say that 
with: regard to the Volunteers. The social position is 
very different. For instance, when you go to Germany 
or France, it ia @ great honour to be an officer, and to 
wear a uniform, but it is not so to the same extent in 
England with Volunteers. 

13162, And do you think that that is in consequence 
of any wrong-headed way in which the civilian popula- 
tion look at it, or of any mismanagement on the part of 
the military authorities ?—It is both the fault of the 
military authorities and the fault of the Government, of 

’ both parties, and the fault of the civilians too. 


13163, But now I put it to you in this way: let. us 
take two counties side by side, or with only one county 
in between them. In one county it is the correct thing 
for a young man of promise to serve either in the Militia 
or Volunteeers of that county. In the next county but 


one it. may be the correct thing socially for a young man . 


‘to serve in neither, to be an absolute loafer, in fact — 


That is the case. 

13164, That very often happens ?—That very often 
happens. I know of cases. 

13165, Well, there it is the local opinion of influential 
people and people whose opinion is of value in the counties 
which makes the right thing possible in one and the wrong 
thing possible in the other ?—I am aware of that, andI 
oan give you a very good instance. I know of a case 
where a noble earl was asked to be honorary colonel of 
a Volunteer regiment—and we know, of course, what an 

. honorary colonel is, it is nothing, no time to be given up, 
and no expense—and he refused, on the ground that it 
was too late for him to take up anything like that. Ina 
very short time afterwards, within two years or so, he 
became honorary colonel of the Militia. How can you 
expect Volunteers, under those circumstances, to compet? 
with other branches of the force ? 

13166. In that case your inference and the inference 
you would wish us to draw was that the corps which first 
invited him to be honorary colonel felt that a slight had 
been put upon it ?—Certainly, that is the difference. 
The social status is entirely different from that of the 
Militia and Yeomanry. 

13167. Following your evidence, I rather gather that 
from the regard that you have for the Volunteer force 
and the honourable name which they bear, if we could put 
the Volunteer force on its feet, as it ought to be, and in the 
proper estimation which it ought to hold without com- 
pulsion. you would prefer that ?—No, I would not prefer 


it, L must say I would not. 
strongly in favour of compulsion. 


only Volunteers. Everybody would then only be asked  7.P. 
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occasional drills once a month, or something like that peteties 
It is not conscription. 
13168. I confess I feel some difficulty in understanding 
how 8 man who is compelled to do a thing is a Volunteer ? 
—Oh, very well then, alter the name. i 
13169. You would alter the name ?—Yes, alter the 
name, certainly. 
13170. And even if you could get the men and get them 
efficient, you prefer to get them by compulsion rather 
than by inducement ?!—Yes, certainly. 
13171. On the ground that it would be better for the 
nation at large 1—Yes, and I think the time will come 
when we shall have to do it. { 
13172. Did I gather correctly that a mess allowance is 
made to officers of 88. a day ?—8s. a day in the Volunteers. 


13173. Does that cover everything ?—Yes. 

13174. Not for mess expenses alone ?—No. 

13175. As it went down on the notes, I think you rather 
implied only for mess allowance. I wanted to clear that 
up ?—A Yeomanry officer gets 10s. allowance in aid of 
mess expenses every day his regiment is training in addition 
to his pay. The Yeomanry officer gets I suppose £20 or 


13176. I quite apprehend that; but the 8s. a day is 
not mess allowance but a consolidated allowance 1—Yes, 
inclusive of everything. So far as I remember I took a 
horse there and I have about £3 5s. for my week in camp 
—something ridiculous. 

13177. I observe that the Volunteer officer gets £20 for 
uniform, I think very properly. Are you aware that the 
Militia officer gets nothing for his uniform ?—~No, I am 
not aware of it. Iam very sorry to hear it 

13178. And his uniform is even more expensive 1—Yer 

13179. On that very interesting point that you raised 
about the difference of opinion in different localities of the 
prestige belonging to these forces, you referred to the ques- 
tion of decorations ?—Yes. 

13180. I may be wrong, but my recollection is that at 
one time it was a very proud boast of ours both in the 
Army and Militia, and I think I may say in the Volunteers 
too, that decorations were not as plentiful in this count-y 
as they were in, let us say, European nations generally ; 
that in fact a British decoration carried infinitely more 
d's:inction because it was so much harder to get than a 
foreign one ?—I think so. I am not competent to give an 
opinion on that but I have no doubt you are right 

13181. What I mean is, would you be sorry to see 
decorations made in any way cheap ?—Oh, certainly. 

13182. You would rather have them a real distiaction 
as they always were in this country ?—Yes, certainly, but 
fair distribution. i¥ 

13183. On that social question, because it seems to 
me a great deal turns on it, I should like to put this 
one question to you. It is simply a question of levelling 
up or of levelling down. If by any means or any sug- 
gestions it were possible to put the officers of Militia and 
Volunteers in the country, what I may call our home 
defence forces, in a strong and honoured position locally, 
as undoubtedly they ought to be, so that people would look 
upon it as a distinct privilege to hold those ranks, and that 
there would be real competition for them amongst the 
best men locally, if we were once able to get things on that 
footing, do you not think we would have the country 
behind us and that it would be impossible to force objece 
tionable and derogatory regulations upon us ?—Yes. 

13184. The point is to get the country behind us first 
and then we will be strong enough to take care of ourselves? 
—yYes, that is what I want to see. I want to see more 
applicants than there are vacancies for Volunteer officers 
and the same with the men. This is only asmall point, 
but take my case: I do not want to be a V.D. [do 
not care for those little titles, but I had been in the 
Yeomanry fifteen years and then I was induced to take up 
the Volunteers, which I am rather sorry in a way for now. 
T have a thing to carry on which I find almost an impossi- 


bility And I have been commanding ::0w five years, that 


I do not think so. I am Zieut.-Col. KE. 
We should then be Pryce-Jones, 
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Lieut.-Col. E, means over twenty years. Now because I belong to two 


Pryce Jones, 


forces I am not entitled to the V.D. at all, If I had 
remained in the Yeomanry instead of doing more good by 
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King’s Armies, I should have had the V.D. There are 
many officers who feel that; there are several cases. 
There is one in my own brigade who served in the 
Yeomanry and Volunteers, and because he served in both 
forces he is debarred by the regulations, which ought to 
be altered in half an hour really to put matters right.” 


13185. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Does the Yeomanry service 
entitle a man to any decoration ?—I am not quite sure. 
I believe not ; it only applies to Volunteers. 


13186. Is not that a very fair reason then why fifteen 
years’ service in the Yeomanry should not count ?—I do 
not think so. 


13187. (Chairman.) It ought to be for the auxiliary 
forces you think and not only for Volunteers you would 
say ?—They have other honours or privileges and better 
pay. 

13188. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) As regards the calcula- 
tion you have made about the number of men that would 
be required to serve in the event of so-called compulsory 
Volunteering, you said one in fifteen ?—That is only a 
hypothetical number. 


13189. You have not worked it out in any way ?—No, 
T only got these notes up hurriedly the other night. 


13190. Your companies I sce have no difficulty in getting 
suitable training ground for their company training within 
easy distance of their headquarters ?~I do not think I 
ought to call them difficulties. Practically none. 


13191. They are difficulties that can be overcome easily? 
—Yes, 


13192. Have you enough ranges ?—Yes 
13193. How many ranges have you got for your ten 


. detachments ?—I have three ranges and one more is being 
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made—that is four. 


13194. You cannot carry out the new musketry course ? 
—I should have great difficulty in doing that. 

13195. Have you tried ?—No, I have not tried. 

13196. What do you consider the difficulty would arise 
from ?—The difficulty arises from the men going down to 
the ranges in their own time and losing their wages. 

13197. The amount of time that has to be given up for 
it 7—Yes. 

13198. You said that you were in favour of standing 
camps where men cannot attend a regular camp ?—Yes. 

13199. I think they can be attached to a Volunteer 
battalion under present circumstances ; have your men 


tried that 7—Yes it may be so. I should like that to be 
encouraged. 


Colonel F. U. Hote, 


13215. (Chairman.) You command the Ist Volunteer 
battalion of the Liverpool regiment ?—Yes. 


13216, And your headquarters are at Liverpool ?—St. 
Anne Street, Liverpool. 


13217. Your establishment is 1517, and on the Ist of 
November last year your strength was 1130 1—Yes, 


13218. You had a camp this last year 7—We had a camp 
at the Isle of Man. 


13219, How many did you take to camp 1—645. 
13220. In camp in the Isle of Man ?—Yes. 


13221. Do you always go to the Isle of Man ?—No, 
we have not been there for six years I think. Latterly 
we have been with the Army Corps; before that with 
the emergency camp, and before that always with the 
brigade when we could. 


13222, Are you satisfied with the efficiency of your 
battalion ?—No, I cannot say Iam. We are like all the 
rest of the local Volunteers; at any rate we are suffering 
from short numbers. Ever since the war excitement has 
worn off, our members have diminished very much, and 
we have difficulty in recruiting. One reason, if you will 
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13200. With regard to your battalion on mobilisation, 
do you know the place where it has to go to if you were 
mobilised for active service ?—I have forgotten for the 
moment. 

13201. You do know ?—Yes. 


13202. Is it one of the London defences or for local 
defence ?—London. 


13203. Are you personally acquainted with the place ? 
—No, Iam not. I have never been there. 


13204. You have never been requested to go there !— 
No. I think not. 


13205. How long would it take you to mobilise your 
battalion ?—That depends upon what one means by 
mobilising. 

13206. How long would it take you after the order to 
be prepared to get into the train to go to the London 
defences—to assemble your men and put them in the train ? 
—I think I could do it in a day. 


13207. Have you any special arrangements made for 
summoning the men in such a case ?—I cannot say that 
I have. 


13208. You say you could do it in a day. How would 
you go about it ?—I should go to my adjutant at once. 


13209. What would he do ?—He has everything cut 
and dried. 


13210. He has ?—I have no doubt he has; and I am 
on the spot, you see, so that he is under no inconvenience. 


13211. Have you any system of post cards or anything 
of that sort to get the men together on a sudden emer- 


gency ?—I cannot say, as I do not know. I cannot 
answer that. 


13212. (Chairman.) Do you really think that with » 
scattered battalion in that way you could get them to- 
gether in a day ?—Yes. I take it that in a case of an 
emergency like that we should wire off at once to the 
different officers and sergeants and they would respond. 


13213. You mean that they would come ?—Yes, and 
I believe that a very large percentage would come. 


13214. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Do you know what 
the average attendance of your men at drills is at head- 
quarters 7—Yes, it is given in my returns. As I said 
before it is very discouraging to officers and very dis- 
couraging to Commanding Officers that, owing to the 
irregular and small attendance of privates both at company 
drills and regimental drills, they cannot do the work 
properly. It is very discouraging when I go to camp; 
for instance, I leave my men with my adjutant because 
he can drill them. He is a Regular. I do not pretend to 
be competent to teach them in three or four days, and 
then of course when it comes to out of camp I can never 
get my men together because it is inconvenient and they 
do not receive any compensation. 


called; and Examined. 


allow me to explain, is this: we have had hitherto a very 
small headquarters, entirely inadequate for the number of 
men we had ; but recently I have almost doubled the size 
of headquarters by obtaining a Government loan I have 
been trying for for some time; and we shall now have 
accommodation really for our full establishment if we can 
ever succeed in getting them. We have provided very 
much more accommodation of all sorts, and also, which 
to me is a very important thing, we are providing a certain 
amount of space for recreation for the men. We find that 
we cannot keep the battalions together in a place like 
Liverpool without offering some inducement to the men 
in the way of club accommodation to o certain extent— 
rooms where they can enjoy themselves in the off season 
when drill is over. And by doing that we find we have 
succeeded in keeping ahead of other battalions to a large 
extent. We are the only battalion that have a really good 
system of winter entertainments. 

13223. All that has to do with keeping up, or attempt- 
ing to keep up, your strength ?—Yes. 

13224, And of course any increase in the demands on 
the men’s time, and increased length of duration of this 
training, would increase that difficulty of getting them? 
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—I hardly think it would. Our great difficulty has been 
the number of men that passed through the ranks. Under 
the present system of three years’ efficiency we find that 
& great many men take it as a matter of course that when 
they have arrived at the end of their three years they send 
in their resignation, and this seems to be more the case 
than ever this winter. I do not think we shall ever suc- 
ceed in making our regiment pay at the present grant 
unless we can lengthen the service to either four or five 
years. By doing that, instead of the men leaving us at 
the end of the time as they do now when they take the 
grant, we shall have them stopping on another year or 
two; and all that means money to us. At present, as 
soon as they have paid for their uniform and the expense 
they are to us, they clear out and go; we have no hold on 
them at all. And that, I think, is the weak part of the 
Volunteer service in our part of the country—the length 
of service being too short. 

13225. I had not quite so much in my mind the length 
of service at the moment as the amount of time given each 
year to the training ?—The difficulty about that is that 
we have no real hold on the men. What we suffer from 
year after year is the number of men who go away and 
leave no address. Some of them we find join other regi- 
ments. It wastes the time of our staff, of course, and 
everyone, from the Commanding Officer downwards, in 
trying to get at these men 80 that we can prosecute them ; 
and a very large percentage of the men we never can trace 
at all, and I am afraid that will always be so unless we 
have some better hold on the men than we have now. 


13226. But I am speaking of the eager and keen 
Volunteers who fully do their duty. As a matter of fact 
their civil occupations, probably the necessity of earning 
their livelihood, prevent their doing more than the amount 
they do now in the way of training ?—I do not think so. 
I think it is a fact that a great many men have no diffi- 
culty whatever in attending their drills and with a good 
many of those who do not do it it is simple laziness on 
their part, because when we trace it back to the employers 
we find very often that the excuses they make are not 
valid. 

13227. You think the authorities are wise in trying to 
get out of the Volunteers longer amount of annual train- 
ing than they do at present ?—I think so. 

13228. And with a view to the point of efficiency to 
which it is necessary that the force should be brought if 
they are to be efficient for carrying out their duty in case 
of invasion, you would regard a greater amount of train- 
ing as necessary ?—I think another year’s training. 


13229. I mean each year ?—No, I think the only way 
we could obtain it would be by offering some inducement. 
My own impression for years has been that in the present 
condition of the Volunteer force if we could offer these 
men, say, with an increased number of drills a bonus either 
at the end of the first year or second year (and following 
on for the remainder of their training), we should have 
much more hold over them, not that the amount of the 
bonus would require to be large but simply as an induce- 
ment to the men. I think it would be found that the 
simple opportunity of making a little pocket money, and 
telling their friends they have done so, would be astrong 
inducement to men to remain in the corps and to others 
to join it. The great difficulty that we have is to make 
the drill in any way attractive to the men. With the 
company training which has been in force the last two 
years, we have had the greatest difficulty in getting both 
officers and men to be able to carry it out thoroughly. I 
think the men get tired of drill very early in the season 
and we have great difficulty in getting them to attend 
later. We want more inducements, I am afraid, of some 
sort. 

13230. Either increased pay or some sort of com- 
pulsion ?—Yes. 

13231. The country will have to decide which ?—Yes, 

13232. If the country decide on doing neither, and 


letting things go on now, would you say ‘‘ Very well then, 
you must not think you are safe in case invasion takes 


place ?’””—I do not think so. 

13233. You do not think we are safe ?—I do not think 
we are safe. The amount of training that the men have 
at present is not sufficient. There is good material there, 
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but they want at any rate a month's consecutive train” Qyfonef 
ing I think. And the grave difficulty that faces us now } U7. Hol:ne. 
is the want of officers. As a rule my battalion has 25 Nov. 1908. 
been very strong, but now we feel it morc and more every xh me 
year and at this time we have a deficiency, I think, of thirty 

officers, and I do not see any chance of filling it up. Some 

years ago we had no vacancies at sll in the battalion. The 

deficiency now is about thirty and it is getting worse from 

year to year, and it is not likely to improve under present 

conditions. The young men who ought to serve are 

too apathetic and want energy and patriotism. They 

fear the large expendituro of time and the labours involved 

in passing the examinations now in force, and the expenses 

of uniforms, outfit, camp subscriptions and others are pro- 

hibitive. I have been taking some information from 

some of my officers, and I find that in my battalion a 

company officer’s annual expenses cannot be put down 

at less than £25 if they wish to keep up the numbers of 

their company and the efficiency of their men, and 

the other ranks in proportion. This, of course, is a 

serious matter and keeps out very many good men who 

would otherwise join the force. My own impression is 

that until we have some scare of compulsory service o1 

some sort, or Militia conscription, we shall never get the 

sort of man we want in Liverpool. There are plenty of 

them as there are all over the country, but they cannot 

be induced to join the Volunteers at all—to take com- 

missions at any rate. 

13234. (Earl of Derby.) With reference to your last 
observation, do you think it is that they have not the 
time to spare or do you think it is partly from being 
called upon at times inconvenient to themselves and that 
they might give the total time in the ycar if they had the 
choice of their own time ?—I do not think that is the case. 
I am afraid that to a certain extent it is apathy in the 
present class of young men whom we want to get hold of 
in Liverpool. Ido not know what they do but they do not 
seem to have the energy their fathers had before them, at 
any rate. They spend their time in enjoyment, I think, 
to a large extent. They laugh at Volunteering and call it 
playing at soldiers. I find that is the case with the sons 
of my particular friends. Their fathers were all Volunteers 
before them and in hardly any case can I induce any of 
the sons to join us. They do not like the work ; they do 
not like playing at soldiers as they call it. 


13235. It is the case, is it not, that looking back over 
nearly forty years it has become a much more scrious 
business ?—No doubt. 

13236. The man in those days who joined could take 
his time as he pleased and practically did very much 
what he liked, but now with the schools of instruction 
and so forth it has become a much more serious business ? 
—Yes. 

13237. Is that the cause, do you think ?—The class of 
man has altered, at all events in the Volunteers. In those 
days many of the leading citizens in Liverpool were in the 
rank and file; but the class of men is altogether altered 
in the ranks, except possibly in one battalion. But the 
sons have not transferred their attention to any branch 
of it; very few of them ever serve as privates; they doin 
one or two battalions. But they will not do the other 
thing either—take commissions. I was afraid that the bad 
time in Liverpool which we have had now for more than 
a year may to a certain extent have affected it. The cost 
of joining a Volunteer corps, however careful the 
Commanding Officer mav be, is still considerable. I do 
not think the amount of time affects it. A good corps like 
my own (if I may be allowed to say so) makes a sort of 
club: a good many of these young fellows do belong to 
clubs, but a good Volunteer regiment well conducted 
makes a good social club, and all through the winter I 
am happy to say I sce just as many of my officers asin the 
summer. 

13238. It keeps them together ?—It keeps them to- 
gether. Without it I might close the doors of my head- 
quarters altogether ; but, as you know, unless the officers 
take a keen interest in it all through the year it is no use, 

13239. You said just now that it cost a company 
officer about £25 a year ?—Yes. 

13240. In what sort of way does that go ?—One con- 


siderable item is looking after the shooting of the men. 
That involves writing a large number of circulars all the 
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year through. For instance, not only for the shooting, 
but for any extra parade that we have, or if a captain 
wishes to have a good muster of his company he has to 
postcard the whole of his men through his sergeants, 
but of course he pays the expense—the regiment does 
not pay it. It only pays for the cost of the circulars that 
go to the whole battalion. There are subscriptions of 
all sorts to company prize lists. 


13241. (The Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) On that 
let me ask you is it only for special parades that the 
captain has to postcard the men ?—We do not always 
do that, because we frequently advertise in the local papers, 
but if, say, we have a Royal Guard of Honour, we find 
we cannot do any good unless we individually postcard 
the men, and the amount of time and money lost over 
this in the Volunteer service is very serious, and all, I 
think, from the same cause—want of power over the men 
on the part of the Commanding Officer ; so that if we wish 
to ensure a really good parade we have not only to post- 
card the men, but frequently the non-commissioned 
officers have to look up the individual members of it. 


13242. (The Earl of Derby.) And that all takes time 
and money ?—Yes. Another thing, taking the social 
view of it, is this: if a captain has a good shooting com- 
pany, and wishes to keep them together and to make 
himself popular, he has a company supper, very often 
held at headquarters, to bring his men together and have 
a good social evening. When I was a captain myself 
I found that without that I had difficulty in getting the 
men to come. I know it is not right that it should be 
so, but I know that it is so. We have to offer extra in- 
ducements to the men in every way. 


13243, In fact, you do try and bring your men together 
and keep them together ?—To bring them together and 
to keep them together. If the men put in the ordinary 
drills for efficiency and nothing else we could not keep the 
battalion going at all. We must have a very fair muster 
at any rate on all extra occasions, 


13244. Do you know how far that applies to other 
battalions ?—I do not know. I know many have shoot- 
ing clubs, and certainly the money spent in shooting 
clubs is the money best spent of all. Unless you have 
some strong inducement to get men down to the range 
you never will have any shooting at all in your company. 
We are a fair shooting battalion, but we have a great 
many companies particularly weak in shooting because 
they are not encouraged by their captains. 

13245. You were in camp at the Isle of Man ?—Yes, 
near Ramsey. 


13246. Was it a popular place ?—Yes, very popular. 


13247. You have to consider that to some extent ?— 
Yes, we have. If we had belonged to the Army Corps 
for another year I do not think we should have had a 
muster at all. The men like to go to some place, not only 
where they can get their training well, but a place that 
will be attractive to them. It makes their holiday in 
many cases. The Army Corps camps were for a fort- 
night, and, you see, the last one was 560 in 1902—that was 
a fortnight’s camp at Salisbury Plain. This year when 
we had a popular camp we jumped up at once to 645, 
and I believe any camp held in the Isle of Man or some 
similar popular place would always attract that number. 


13248. There was something for the men to do there 
out of the hours of strict duty ?—I think it is more an 
idea than anything else, because when the men had been 
drilling hard all day, as they frequently were, they had 
not much time in the evening to themselves. A great 
deal, I may say, depends upon the brigadier. We have a 
popular brigadier at present who understands the Volun- 

»rs, and who does not work them too hard. Frequently 
lisbury Plain the whole day was spent in long marches 
and the men were utterly fatigued and dissatisfied, al- 
though they did their best. The brigade camps in Liver- 
pool are always very popular, and especially under men 
like our late brigadier. May I read you the notes of men 
who have joined and left, which rather backs up what I 
say about the advantage of a longer service. In 1898 
171 men joined the battalion and 220 left ; and if I take 
1901, 322 men joined the battalion—that was the war 
time—and 289 left, unfortunately ; in 1903, 263 joined 
and 391 left ; s0 we are slowly but surely thinning down 
every year, and unless we can change that in some way 


I do-not know what will happen. My own battalion, 
you see, is immensely under the numbers. The strength 
of the battalion this year is 1,002; in the war time it 
went up to 1,300—that is the strongest the battalion has 
ever been since it was formed. 


13249. (Sir Ralph Knox.) What was it before the war? 
—The year before the war it was 1,013. 


13250. Just about the same ?—Just about the same 
as now. I may say that the present number, 1,002, is 
in consequence of its being our non-recruiting time. Our 
headquarters have been pulled down and made very uncom- 
fortable, and not more than twenty recruits have joined 
this year. As soon as the new headquarters are com- 
pleted I fancy the men will roll in again. Going back 
to 1894 the total was 1,012, so that we have not altered 
much in that way. 


13251. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Has your establish. 
ment always been the same ?—It has been 1,500 since 
1882 when the battalion was increased to twelve companies 
in the days of Colonel Bousfield, and I am in hopes that 
we shall get it up again to full strength. 


13252. (Earl of Derby.) With regard to the period in 
camp, do you think that the present time is as much as 
can be required of the men ?—I think we are likely to get 
a larger muster with an eight days’ camp only, although 
we are very successful in the Army Corps camps, because 
the men like to drill with regulars when they can. It 
is always an inducement to men to go in larger numbers, 


and they also drill very much better with the regular 
troops. 


13253. Is it not the case in Liverpool that there are 
many establishments in which the young men cannot 
all be spared, the full number of Volunteers, at once ?— 
Yes, a great many. 


13254. Places where really a large amount of the work 
would have to be left undonc ?—Yes, a large amount of 
the work would have to be left undone, or a substitute 
would have to be paid for. I have known some of my 


good men pay as much as 10s. for a substitute during the 
week they have been away. 


13255. And even that the employer does not exactly 
like ?—He does not. I must say that the employers in 
Liverpool are very good. We sent round circulars to 
all the large employers of labour, where we knew a good 
many of our men were, and in many cases they responded 
and let their men go away. 

13256. That has been almost uniformly the spirit in 
Liverpool, I believe ?~Yes. 

13257, But notwithstanding that, there are times when 
many men cannot be spared ?—And unfortunately we 
have so many battalions in Liverpool, none of which are 
up to their full strength, that it becomes a serious thing. 
We have thirteen battalions altogether, including the 
newly-formed Scottish battalion, and still there is another 
one, the Royal Naval Artillery, now being revived in 
Liverpool ; and we have not men to fill the vacancies. 


13258. (Sir Coleridye Grove.) I gather from what you 
have said that your hold upon your men—I do not mean 
as regards discipline, but as regards obtaining them and 
keeping them—is a slight one ?—Very slight. 

13259. You have to rely upon a good many indirect 
inducements. The simple wish to serve his country a8 
a Volunteer does not animate the man sufticiently to 


make you feel that you can depend upon him ?—I am 
afraid not. 


13260. So I suppose it is possible that some change 
of feeling, some wave of annoyance with what the Govern- 
ment have done, or any passing popular impulse, might 
very seriously affect the Volunteer force ?—It might. 

13261. You do not feel that you are on safe ground ?— 
Very far from it. 


13262. You have spoken about the question of compul- 
sion; have you any views as to exacily what shape the 
compulsion should take ?7—Unfortunately it is too serious 
a question for me, I am afraid. What we want is suffi 
cient power over the men to deter them from doing things 
that they do at present, and especially in not making 
themselves efficient, and going off as they do without 
leaving addresses; but I think that a very slight power 
given to commanding officers would be sufficient for that. 
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If, on the contrary, you made it anything like the Militia 
discipline we should never get the men. 

13263. But then if you had some form of compulsion, 
you would get the men ?—If we had a whisper of the 
Militia conscription we should have the men coming in 
in all directions. 

13264. Do you think that the men who come in in 
that way, in order to avoid conscription for the Militia, 
would be the same stamp of man as you get now ?—We 
should then, I think, be able to pick our men even better 
than we do now. Our difficulty is that we have to turn 
away & great many men in a corps like mine because we 
keep up the class of men. And another thing that affects 
my corps very much is that I have kept up my standard 
of height very fairly. It was five feet seven some years 
ago, but it is riow five feet six, and I have no difficulty 
in keeping up that standard. _I never pass anyone except 
&@ growing boy, who is under that height, and people 
constantly tell me that they consider my men quite up 
to, and possibly a little beyond, the standard of the line, 
if they were fully trained. 

13265. Would it not be open to this difficulty that the 
Volunteers would be a picked force and the Militia would 
have to take the inferior men ?—I do not think that the 
class of men who join the Militia ever join the Volunteers. 


13266. I am afraid I have not made myself quite clear. 
I am assuming some form of ballot for the Militia and 
that all the men that come to you to be Volunteers do so 
because it is an easier form of serving; that then you 
choose the best and the worst remain over for the un- 
fortunate Militia ?—That is bound to be so with the 
compulsory Militia in any country. 

13267. In such a position the power of exemption from 
the ballot would practically rest in the hands of the 
Volunteer Commanding Officers, would it not ?—It would, 
I suppose, unless it were carefully managed in some way. 


13268. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Can you offer 
us any suggestion as to how to make up this shortage of 
officers of which you speak ?—I am afraid I cannot. I 
have done my best, but I have nothing further to offer 
than what I have suggested. The only thing is if the ex- 


pense of the uniform and outfit were guaranteed to the - 


officers who join. The present grant I think is £20—in 
two instalments of £10; but we do not find that that is 
sufficient. It helps some but not the others. Then there 
is the old cry that is always taken up of exemption from 
jury service; that is a very slight thing, but it is one 
thing that might really help us a little. But what I suz- 
gest is this: we find that we can induce a great many 
officers who join to pass in tactics,and then we get the 
grant that is allowed of 503., I think ; but officers who pas3 
in other subjects which require more studying even than 
tactics get no grant whatever. The consequence is, I 
think, that they seldom give their time to it. I have two 
officers who have passcd in everything, but all the gratuity 
they get is 50s. for tactics and that seems hardly fair 
when a man has given his time to all those subjects. Then 
again the camp allowance dogs not cover an officer’s 
camp expenses, and that again is hard that Volunteer 
officers should have to pay part of their own expenses in 
camp while Militia officers go free. That is my own 
position ; camp costs me £20 or £30 for horse hire, groom 
and one thing and another. I do not think this should be 
th> case. Ihave served in the Volunteers now for a very 
long time, this is my forty-first year of service and I think 
it is hardly fair that Iam called upon for this large yearly 
expenditure for doing my best to serve mycountry. And 
it is the same with all other officers. I think the allow- 
ance ought to cover all our expenses at camp. 


13269. You think that if officers knew that they would 
not be out of pocket it would be ahelp towards getting 
some ?—It would be a slight help I think. At present 
recruiting of officers has stopped altogether, and we want 
something to enable us to induce it to go on again. There 
are many young boys now in public schools who are being 
carefully trained there in the cadet corps, and when these 
boys come back to places like Liverpool I think they will 
naturally go into the Volunteer force, because they have 
been already trained and they will have some military 
enthusiasm which the older ones have not. 


13270. When you have known that a boy of the righs 
stamp w:o might legitimately become one of your officers 
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was pretty well through his time at s public school, ani 


that he had served in the cadet corps there, have you F: U. Holme. 


ever tried to get into communication with the cadet corps 


to know whether he would be a desirable man ?—No 2° Nov. 1903. 


but I have kept my eyes on the boys, many of them being 
the sons of my friends, and I have two or three now who 
are growing up for the corps; but they are isolated 
cases, they will not fill up the natural losses that we 
have every year. 

13271. You want more than that ?—We want more 
than that. They are all coming in the right direction, 
but the stamp of young men from eighteen to twenty 
who are in merchants offices, possibly their father’s o!Tices, 
or professional men cannot be induced todo anything in the 
way of training. I have done my best to induce many of 
them to do so, but I cannot. 

13272. I was very much struck with what you said 
just now about these young men who laugh at Volunteer- 
ing and call it playing at soldiers. Personally—and I dare 
say you would share the same view—I would not take a 
present of such a man as that for an officer ?—I entirely 
agree, but, at the same time, it shows that the race of 
young men of the country is deteriorating. 

13273. But apart from those young men who have 
grown up under a wrong impression and have got into a 
thoroughly wrong train of thought, do you think that if by 
some means we could get at those who are growing up 
after them, the lads of fourteen or fifteen I mean, who will 
be available in three or four years’ time, we could get them 
into a healthier frame of mind about it ?—That is what is 
wanted no doubt, and that is what I am looking forward 
to in the next five or six years in my corps. 

13274. Because when once a man reaches the age of 
twenty and has the spirit of a loafer in him and will do 
nothing, you would agree with me would you not, that 
Commanding Officers have other things to do than to lick 
such cubs into shape ?—Most certainly. I have had ex- 
perience of those fellows and I am decidedly of opinion 
that you are better without them. They begin by putting 
in a few parades, then they get slacker and slacker, and 
nothing you can do will induce them to go on. I am 
decidedly better with a shortage of officcrs of the right 
sort than with those loafers. 

13275. Can you give us any idea how to come at those 
las who are growing up who have not yet contracted the 
loafing habit ?—I am in hopes that the result of this 
Royal Commission will be that the Volunteer service will 
be bettered in some way. Naturally these mens’ fathers 
are the people who should see to that. They ought to 
have not only military training, but gymnastic training, 
training to hold themselves straight. You sec fellows now 
with stooping shoulders and badly put togcther—men’ 
who are not a credit to the country in any way, who would 
be altogether immensely benefited by a few years service— 
first of all one year in the ranks I should strongly advise 
for those who have not been in a cadet corps—let them 
pass through the ranks for a year to pick up the drill and 
see the sort of thing it is, and what the men are like and to 
get to know the men; and then let them take commis- 
sions. Two or three years service in the Volunteers 
would be exceedingly good for these men. 

13276. You think that it would be good for them in- 
dividually and good for them as citizens ?—Yes, they 
want some of the nonsense knocking out of them badly. 
I know in my own district it is full of them ; a few of them 
belong to cricket clubs and many of them belong to golf 
clubs where they talk and fool about—do a very little 
hard work and a very great deal of talking and loafing. 


13277. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) But you do 
not call golfing fooling about, I hope ?—No, certainly 
not. I do not think so at all. When I say they belong to 
golf clubs, it would be better perhaps if I were to say that 
they frequent the golf club house ; they do not play very 


much golf, I fear. 

13278. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) I take it that 
what you mean is that you would have hopes of the man 
who was good at games and keen on them, but that you 
have no hope for the loafer who is no good at games or at 
anything else ?—Exactly ; if he is not any good at a game 
of that sort he is no good at soldiering either. Then we 
have riding courses; the Volunteer officers in Liverpool 
are allowed to have riding lessons at Seaforth barracks, 
and I see as many as fourteen or fifteen young fellows 
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riding there in the week. That is another excellent 
chance they get for a very small cost; they are allowed 
to have artillery horses and first-rate masters, and in two 


3: or three months they are turned out really smart riders. 


That is a chance they do not get outside. 


13279. Do they appreciate it ?—Yes, all my junior 
officers, and the seniors too, go there frequently. 

13280. Is it long since you have had a battalion of the 
regiment quartered in Liverpool ?—We have never had 
one quartered at all. I think we once saw a battalion of 
the King’s Liverpools passing through. 

13281. Do you draw your adjutants and staff from the 
regiment ?—Yes, the adjutants and staff instructors also. 
Our adjutants, for many years, have been King’s Liver- 
pool's, 

13282. Let me throw this out as a suggestion. I think 
in Liverpool you are rather proud of the old regiment, the 
8th Kings ?—Certainly. 

13283. Supposing when the exigencies of the service 
permitted a battalion of the regiment were quartered in 
Liverpool, and that the Regular officers could get in touch 
with their Militia and Volunteer officers, do you think that 
would give them a lift and stimulate their energy ?—I 
think it would. We did meet the King’s Liverpools in 
camp at Cannock Chase many years ago, and we found 
the men fraternised with the privates, and the officers 
visited one another and dined together, and we got on 
very well indeed. But some extraordinary pique on the 
part of the officers of the King’s against the Liverpool 
Corporation many years ago, when in some speech by 
the mayor of Liverpool the Battalion was slighted in 
some way, has resulted in the regiment never coming near 
Liverpool or even passing through on ita way to Ireland 
which it might have done; we have never seen them for 
cver so long. 


13284. Because it seems in certain cases that come 
before one where there are these extremely friendly and 
intimate relations between the regular territorial regiment 
and its Militia and Volunteer battalions, the result is 
always extremely fortunate ?—I am sure it would be in 
ourcase. We suffer in Liverpool from the want of Regulars 
of allsorts. We see none except men passing through, and 
the artillery who are stationed at Seaforth barracks, and 
at a fort on the other side. For recruiting purposes, I 
know the recruiting officer, Major Strachan, often mourns 
over the fact of there being no Regulars in Liverpool. 


13285. Supposing you were able to establish those 
relations, or at all events were given the means of their 
growing up between the Militia and Volunteer battalions 
and the Regulars, and it became the thing, as fortunately 
in some cases it does, for a young gentleman to pass through 
the Volunteer battalion into the regular battalion, and 
then perhaps when his private affairs compel him to leave 
the Regular Army to come back to his Volunteer battalion 
again; would not that be a fortunate arrangement ?— 
It would be, indeed. It is exactly what we should like, 
and what we should appreciate thoroughly. 


13286. And similarly if an officer of the regular bat- 
talion were to be allowed to take retired pay on going to 
the Volunteers, as he at present can on going to the 
Yeomanry, do you think that would be a good thing ?— 
I think it would be an excellent thing, as long as it did not 
interfere with the seniority of the younger men. 


13287. That, of course, would have to be guarded against. 
But, at all events, you think in the way of impressing 
these youngsters that are growing up more intimate rela- 
tions with the territorial regiments would be a help ?— 
Certainly ; it could not be anything but a help, I am sure. 

13288. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Your companies have 
to go ten miles out of Liverpool, I see, for training ?—That 
is for shooting. 

13289. What about the company training ?—The com- 
pany training takes place in the Haymarket shed, a large 
shed, belonging to the Corporation, about seven minutes 
march from us. 

13290. But you cannot teach outposts in a shed ?— 
Well, we can, as it is @ very large place. I have made 
some remarks which I should be very glad to give the 
Commission. 

13291. Would you kindly do so 2—Our difficulty is this ; 
we have no place within reach of an ordinary evening's 
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march, part of the parks we are allowed to drill in by getting 
special permission, but as the nearest park from my head- 
quarters is twenty-five minutes walk and we do not com- 
mence parade till eight o’clock, we have no time. We have 
no opportunities of drill in the open except on Saturday 
afternoon. Lord Derby, my honorary Colonel, allows me 
to drill in Knowsley Park subject to certain conditions 
as to the game, and so on, but every time that we go there, 
which we do twice a year as a rule, it costs me £33 in railway 
fares and refreshments. The consequence is that this 
year, when I have, of course, the expenditure to meet for 
my new headquarters, I shall not be able to do it at all. 


13292. You want some extra ground for company train- 
ing in order to teach your men what I contend you cannot 
do in a drill shed—outpost and field work ?—As a matter 
of fact, camp is the only time when we do it except these 
Saturday afternoon parades, which I can have either at 
Knowsley Park or one of the race courses. 


13293. If you had a grant for it could you get your 
men to come out on two days in the week ?—I could get 
600 men to come out once or twice in the month. 


13294. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Do you mean 
@ grant for expenses or a grant for the men ?—I mean 8 
grant for expenses—-railway expenses. The refreshments, 
I daresay, we could do ourselves. If I may give you 
another illustration, last year I heard that the men were 
very anxious to have a two days march in column, so I 
selected a village twenty miles out of Liverpool, and I had 
to limit my number to 300 because of the expense. It 
came off particularly well. We had a transport wagon 
and two bands, we got tents from the nearest Government 
stores and had a camp out there—marched twenty miles 
there and twenty miles back ; and the men enjoyed it very 
much. If I had been able to take more I could have taken 
another 200, at any rate; but that parade cost me £83, 
so that it puts it entirely out of my power to do it again, 
though I could repeat it two or three times during the 
summer. The weather was wet unfortunately, but that 
made no difference in the muster or the marching. They 
had a most enjoyable time, and they all expressed their 
ratisfaction. 


13295. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) They did practical soldier's 
work ?—Yes, the average rate of marching was fully four 
miles an hour and many of those men were recruits, men 
who had had no training whatever; and I do not think 
I had more than two men that fell out. 


13296. You were formerly in the field army 1—Ye. 


13297. Why did you leave it ?—One reason was that 
it was intimated to us that we were not wanted any 
longer, but we were not sorry to come out; the sort of 
thing that we got there was hard work, but I do not think 
it was as satisfactory as what we got in the brigade camp. 
The year before that it was very much better, but then 
we were under another officer. The year before that was 
the emergency camp, which was very popular indeed. 
The only advantage to us in the field army camp was 
that everyone’s expenses were paid. 

13298, You now pay your men a shilling a day in camp? 
—Nearly so—5s. for the week. 

13299. Do you consider that that is sufficient —I 
think it is quite sufficient. We do not want to let the men 
think they go there for the purpose of earning money; 
that is simply a sort of recognition of their services. 


13300. Do you think that if they come out for a fort- 
night a shilling a day would still be sufficient ?—I am sure 
it would. They are not a class of men that want to earn 
moncy, but it gives us a little power over them in the way 
of stoppages. 


13301. On mobilisation are you allotted to the London 
defences or local defences ?—Local defences. 


13302. And are you acquainted with the duties you will 
have to perform ?—Yes, we were mobilised last year; at 
least we were concentrated. 

13303. And you know the actual duties that you will 


have to perform on mobilisation, outposts and othez things? 
—Yes, we know it all. 


13304. Are your officers instructed in them ?—Yes 
when we belonged to the Army corps we had only 300 mea 
available for it, so we only fell in those 300 men, and they 


all turned up—officera, non-commissioned officers and 
men. 
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13305. How long does it take you to mobilise ?—From 
the first notice I think about twenty-four hours. 

13306. How is it carried out ?—Remarkably well. 

13307. But how is it carried out ?—We concentrated 
at various points; the great mass of our men at our head- 
quarters, others at the Town Hall, and others at the 
railway station. The cyclists took up a position by the 
road and occupied the position and opened fire. 

13308. But how do you get them tcgether; what 
system have you for getting them together? If an order 
were to come to you to mobilise for practice to-morrow, 
how would you set about it ?—I could not do it unless we 
had a signal agreed upon, a number of guns fired from 
the top of Everton Hill, which is our highest point. 

13309. Supposing the guns were fired what would you 
do ?—We should fall in at our own headquarters and 
report ourselves at the Town Hall at once. 

13310. The signal by thes2 guns assembles your men ? 
—Yeas, it assembles our men at our headquarters within 
acertain time. There is no difficulty about it in Liverpool 
as long as you have a big enough gun on the top of the 
hill, because you could hear it everywhere. 

13311. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) On this question 
about the difficulty of getting officers, you say that nowa- 
days a young fellow says: “Oh, Volunteering is playing 
at soldiers,” and you do not get him ?—That is so. 

13312, And you think that that shows a deterioration 
of the race of young men ?—I do. 

13313. I should like to put another view to you; do 
not you think that twenty or thirty years ago the public 
had a notion that the Volunteers were a remarkably 
wonderful body, and that it was a grand thing to belong to 
to them, and the Volunteers themselves rather thought 
so, but that since then the Volunteers have taken a rather 
more accurate view of what they can do. and have rather 
thought they were very much behind what they ought to 
be, and have let the public and the Government know that, 
and asa consequence of that a great many young men think 
“ This is not a very serious force, the War Office does not 
encourage it and why should I go into it ?” Is not that 
quite possible ?—I think it is quite possible. 

13314. Have you not noticed or would you not say that 
it is easier to get officers for a corps which has a reputation 
of being very s.nart and strict, than it is to get officers for 
a corps that is su>nosed to be slack ?—I should think so 
certainly, and if I may say 80, I find that that is particularly 
the case with my own corps. I think I am a little stricter 
than some of the other local corps, and I never find it pre- 
vents officers joining at all. I think we have quite as good 
a name as any corps in our part of the country. 


13315. Do not you think that if a young man in Liver- 
pool thought there was going to be some real fighting—let 
us suppose with your battalion you had an opportunity of 
saying, “ Now, I am going to take my battalion abroad in 
the case of some war” do not you think the fact that they 
knew they were going to have some fighting. and were going 
to war with the battalion. would make a great many 
young men say, ‘‘I should like to be an officer in that 


battalion ’’?—Yes. 

13316. It would fetch them at once if they could get in ? 
—Yes, I am quite sure of it. 

13317. Do not you think then that if the War Office 
were to make arrangements which convinced the people of 
Liverpool that the Liverpool Volunteers were a scrious 
thing, and were really going to do fighting in case of trouble, 
and that to be in it was not an ornamental thing but meant 
business, that would bring a good many men into it ?— 
Yes, I think so if we could convey that impression. I 


quite agree with you. 

13318. They would not, perhaps, drop away like the 
people who now play golf or football ?—I hope that would 
be the result, but I am afraid the attraction is a very great 


one. 
13319. Let us suppose a little combination. Let us 
suppose you first of all have things done which convince 
everybody that the Volunteers are not going to be playing 
at soldiers but are going to be something real, that they 
are going to be made more efficient, and that they are going 
to be much stricter; and inthe next place that arrange- 
ments are made by wh‘ch neither the officer nor the Volun- 


teer has to put his hand into his pocket. I assume that he 


Colonel 


is not going to get paid, but will have no expenses, and let #, U. Ho/me. 


us suppose, thirdly, that the Government finds the money 


and makes arrangements by which you shall have ranges 25 Nov. 1903. 


where you can get at them, and suitable ground for training 
your men. Take an extreme case, supposing the Govern- 
ment bought a tew square miles of land just outside of 
Liverpool, and put up a number of ranges there and said, 
“ At certain times you can come here and fire at these 
ranges with ball cartridges, and at other times you can go 
in for company and other training on the same ground, 80 
that people can see it is real business,” do not you think you 
would have some chance against golf and football ?—I 
think we should have a very much better chance. 

13320. And supposing you were allowed also practically 
as many ball cartridges as your men could use with advan- 
tage without payment, and with a range close at hand, 
within comparatively easy access, so that your men could 
go down and have target practice, would that help you ?— 
That would help us very much. 

13321. Would it help you if instead of being obliged to 
give a certain amount of time to drill—and twenty or 
thirty drills I daresay will be your average in the year, 
apart from camp—and then you have to go once or twice 
to the range with the ordinary men beside that ?—At least 
that much. 

13322, Supposing instead of that you had a handy range 
and the rule was: before you go and be drilled very much, 
or before joining the company, you have to go down to the 
target and practice a great many times with the rifle until 
you can really hit, and so gain some confidence in the rifle, 
Would not that increase the man’s self-respect if he knew 
he could hit something with the rifle ?—Yes, the recruits 
are afraid of their rifles as a matter of fact. 

13323, Do not you think that the best plan is to give a 
man confidence in his rifle by the practical proof that he 
can hit something ?—Yes. 

13324, Would not those things be a great help and make 
it easier for you to get more officers ?—Yes, both officers 
and men. We are just as badly off for men really as we 


are for officers. 

13325, Supposing that these things were done for you 
in that way, do you think it would very much matter 
whether you ever saw your regular regiment. I think 
you said that you had not seen it for twenty or thirty years, 
did you not ?—Yes ; except in camp. 

13326. You could get on without seeing it then ?—Yes, 


we would. 

13327. You have got on without seeing it 7—Yes, by only 
seeing them in camp occasionally. 

13328. Do you think that seeing the Militia battalion 
would help you much ?—It would not have the slightest 


effect. 
13329. Have you any serious percentage of your men 


ever enlisted in the line 7—A very small percentage indeed. 
We have three officers in the line at present who joined 
recently, one in the Royal Engineers, one in the Infantry, 


and one in the Carabineers. 

13330. Are they officers who had been to the war 7— 
Two of them had, and the third was a man fond of riding, 
and, having an independent income of his own, he joined 
the Carabiners ; but those are the only cases we have had 
since I have been in the battalion. 

13331. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) I think you said that you 
thought the system of giving a bonus every year to men 
would be an inducement to them to join ?—I think it 
would; it would be an inducement at any rate to those 
who are able to put in their drills, and avoid the frightful 
loss of time in trying to make the men efficient at the end 


of the year. 

13332. It is desirable, is it not, that you should keep the 
men at any rate for three years, and, if possible, for five 
years ?—Yes, we would prefer to keep them for five years 
if we could. 

13333. Do not you think it would be better to keep up 
the payment of the bonus ; to let there be an allowance 
every year, but to keep up the payment of it until the 
man had served five years ?—Yes, that is what I mean. 
I should say, give him @ gradually increasing bonus as 
long as be remains in the battalion. 
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13334. But pay him every year ?—After the first year, 
if he was efficient. I should retain the bonus for the first 
year as a sort of safeguard to the battalion. 


13335. But my suggestion is that the bonus should be 
kept up altogether, till the end of, say, five years. Would 
not that be a great inducement to a man to join and stay 
on for his five years, so that when he reached the age of 
twenty-three or twenty-four he would have a sum of 
money in hand ?—I do not know whether an annual 
payment would not be better. We want something 
tangible that people can see. For instance, the Volun- 
teer, at the end of that year, if he put in his proper drills, 
and made himself efficient, would show his friends, ‘‘ Here 
is my pay I have drawn from the battalion” ; and that, 
I think, would assist recruiting, and would also be some- 
thing for the man himself to take home to his family. 


13336. Alternatively, would it not be better to pay 
him half, and keep up half for the period ?—I think the 
idea of giving a bonus at the end of his service would 
work well in one way, but, on the other hand, the man 
might be inclined to leave at the end of the six years for the 
purpose of getting the increased bonus. We would 
rather keep him on as long as possible, because for every 
year after the third year we get the full amount of his 
grant, and make money out of him, because the repairs 
of his uniform are comparatively light, and he has paid 
for everything at the end of the three years. 


13337. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Do you make your 
men sign an engagement to be efficient for three con- 
secutive years or more ?—No, they will not do that. 


13338. You know it is done in Liverpooi ?—I have 
heard that it is, and I know that it used to be done in 
London. The only corps I joined in London was 
the London Scottish, and there we had an excellent 
institution. Every man had 100 rounds of ball cartridge 
given to him, which he could draw down at the range at 
Wimbledon at any time he liked during the summer, and 
we found it was a great inducement to men to go and 
shoot. 


13339. I mean that every London corps, when a man 
enlists, gets him to sign an agreement with the command- 
ing officer, by which he binds himself to make himself 
efficient for three or four consecutive years, and if he does 
not do so, to pay up the whole amount of the capitation 
grant for those three or four years.—Yes. 


13340. In that way they keep their men three or four 
years ?—Yes. 

13341. That is not the practice even in Liverpool ?— 
No. I am ‘afraid we suffer from too many battalions 
there, and too much rivalry among our battalions, to do it. 


13342. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) I was about to ask that very 
question which Mr. Spenser Wilkinson has asked you. 
You said that the men went at the end of the three years ; 
where do they get this idea of going at the end of three 
years ?—They are told when they join that unless they 
make themselves efficient for the three years we will be 
down upon them for the amount of the capitation grant 
which they have not earned, and I have occasionally 
five or six men up at the police court when it is proved 
that they have not put their drills in; and consequently 
they have not earned the money for the Commanding 
Officer, and have had to make up the deficiency of money 
they have not earned. 

13343. But are they liable for it without any agreement ? 
—They are liable at the police court. 

13344. Without having entered into any agreement ? 
—Yes, they are. 

13345. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Only for one year's 
grant ?—No, at any time before the three years, if a man 
goes without being efficient, he is told, “‘ If you go, you 
owe the corps so much,” 

13346. (Sir Ralph Knox.) How do they owe the corps 
go much ?—It is one of the rules of the corps which is 
recognised by the local magistrates; their outfit and 
uniform complete costs so much, which their capitation 
grant pays in three years. 

13347. The fact is, that they do not enter into any 

rsonal agreement, but they accept the rules of the corps, 
which imply this bargain ?—Yes, when they are sworn 
in. 


13348. It is in that way that they get the idoa of three 
years 7—Yes. 


13349. If that was altered to five years ?—We should 
have the benefit of it; it would make a wonderful dif. 
ference to us, both in numbers and in money, in the capita- 
tion grants. 

13350. You could not alter that rule for anyone serving 
in the corps, but you could alter it for future recruits 1— 
Yes. 


13351. Is that what you contemplate ?—I should very 
much like to increase that service to five years. 

13352. But it is quite open to you to do that; it is 
open to you to alter the rules of the corps, provided that 
such altcration does not affect men already in the corps ? 
—That may be so. I am not quite sure what the power 
of a Commanding Officer is in that way. 


13353. But he has the power to alter the rules of the 
corps—of course, with the sanction of the Secretary of 
State ?—Yes. 

13354. You spoke of the expenses of the company 
suppers; do the captains pay for the suppers for the 
men ?—Yes, that does not come out of the corps fund. 


13355. And the men do not contribute themselves ?— 
No, the men never contribute. 


13356. It is a treat, in fact ?—Sometimes in cases where 
a squad has won the volley prize, for instance, which has 
a sum of money attached to it, I have known the men say 
then that they would like to throw it into the supper fund, 
and that they do, but as a rule it is entirely the staff 
officers, the captain, and two subalterns. 


13357. Then it would cost the captain £10 or £12 to 
feed his company ?—Yes, if it was well done. 


13358. You said that the men wore rathor tried by the 
training they received at Salisbury Plain, that they had 
to do a good deal of work, and espocially in marching ?— 
Yes. 

13359. But you think that practice in long marching 
is a very important part of their training, do you not ?— 
Very much so. 

13360. And they did not resent it ?—No, but the men 
were done up, utterly tired. They did their best, but 
when you come to march in hot weather sometimes eight 
or nine miles before you commence your manceuvres at 
all, that is very trying to my men. You see they are all 
townsmen—men who are very often in shops and offices, 
stores, and so on, and at that time they are not accus- 
tomed to it. They never fall out, I may say, unless they 
were done up; they were very willing. 

13361. That points to the fact that practising march- 
ing is a very important thing, does it not ?—Yes, and I 
constantly have night marches in the winter, when we 
march the men for three hours, with a slight rest, simply 
through the streets and parts of Liverpool for that purpose. 


13362. But notwithstanding that practice when they 
went to Salisbury Plain they seem to have been very 
much tried by it ?—It was very hard work. Sometimes 
they were up at four o’clock in the morning and they did 
not get back until three o’clock in the afternoon, and some- 
times they had very little to eat and very hard work. I 
say that my men with a month’s training would do any- 
thing, but that to Volunteers coming from a large town, 
after a long railway journey, it was very hard work. 


13363. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Did they start on it at 
once !—No. We had three or four days’ field training 
and also physical drill every morning for an hour or 80 
during camp. 


13364. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) I think you said that to 
make the men efficient they should have a month’s train- 
ing ’—I said at least a month’s training. 


13365. Will you explain what you think they would 
be efficient in ?—I mean efficient in everything, commenc- 
ing with physical drill to get these men into shape and 
develop their chests. Nothing comes near to a 6 
hour’s physical drill every morning ; the men like it, and 
it makes a wonderful difference in the men. During the 
fortnight at Salisbury Plain it made a still greater differ- 
ence. Then they want practice in everything almost— 
outposts, sentries, and the simplest duties of a soldier, 
which they only learn at camp; and that means gener- 
ally 50 per cent. of our strength. 
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_ Pegularly every year for a month ?—No. 
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13366. Do you mean that the men should: be trained 
What I meant 


- was that if we were taking the field as o trained army a 


month’s consecutive drill in barracks with real hard work 
would make wonderfully good men of them all round. 

13367. You said that you had a fortnight’s training 
in camp at Salisbury but only a week’s training in 
your local camp ?—Yes. 

13368. Did not the prolonged training at Salisbury, 
although the men do not appear to have liked it, make 
better men of them ?—Certainly. They do not object 
to a fortnight. They would willingly go every year for a 
fortnight if they could get away and if we could afford 
to pay them. But I could not take 600 men for a fort- 
night; it would double my expenses. The only time 
when I could do it which was when we were with the 
Army Corps, or in the emergency camp, when we had no 
difficulty, they did it very cheerfully. 


13369. Of course, larger expenses would have to be 
paid by the Government for training for a fortnight than 
for a week under any system—it might not be the same 
as the Army Corps system, but, of course, double your 
allowance would have to be given !—But, you see, still 
we lose by camp. Until recently the ordinary camp 
with the brigade used to cost me £150, over and above 
the capitation grant, without counting officers’ expenses, 


13370. Is it managed economically ? Do the men live 
more or less on the scale of a soldier in camp, or do they 
live very much as they would at a restaurant in Liver- 
pool ?—There is no extravagance of any sort. Our 
quartermaster’s instructions are the Army rations right 
away through with one or two extras that the men expect 
—a better breakfast generally and sometimes a supper 
when they have becn out for a long field day. But all 
expenses are cut down, and this last camp, I am happy 
to say, at Ramsey, we were able to pay our way exactly. 
The Government allowance must have been the same, 
but we must have had greater economy because we were 
going as a brigade with our transport, but certainly it 
is the first time for many years that we made it balance. 


13371. Some things are cheaper in the Isle of Man ?— 
Yes, meat was cheaper and bread, and some things were 


dearer. 

13372, But with a fortnight’s training, supposing you 
could have it regularly, and a systematic training as it 
was at Salisbury Plain, you think with a month on the top 
of that after mobilisation your regiment would be fit for 
work ?—I am sure of it. I judge of that from the ex- 
perience of the men I sent to the South African War. I 
sent three detachments consisting of six ofticers and 
eighty-four men, all of whom did very well, and those men 
were simply taken haphazard—those men who could get 
away. They were not selected men at all, except that 
they all passed the Government doctor in addition to our 
own men; and I had no trouble with them at all. They 
came back very fit indeed, having done their work reason- 
ably well. 

13373. Do you think they were only a fair sample of 
your battalion ?—Yes. 

13374. Had they had any training before they went 
abroad ?—Yes, they went to the barracks at Warrington 
and had, I think, from three to four weeks’ hard training 
there with officers and non-commissioned officers at the 
dep %t at Warrington. 

13375. Had they any training after they arrived in 

South Africa ?—No, the first detachment went up to the 
front at once and had the hardest work. The third had 
not been there more than a fortnight before peace was 
declared, and they came back, much to their disappoint- 
ment. 
13376. Then it was not a whole company that went ?— 
No, only three detachments; they joined the King’s 
Liverpools and were with them the whole time, except 
the last detachment which never reached them. 

13377. The full detachments were made up from the 
other regiments in Liverpool ?—Yes. 

13378. Did you supply the Commanding Officer ?—Ycs. 
Captain Thomas and Captain Hignett were in command of 
the Ist and 2nd detachments. 

13379, Had they any severe work out in South Africa ? 
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" —Yes, they had some very long marching, and they had 


some good fighting. I think the second were in the 
block-house chain the whole time, but they had very 
fatiguing work, and they were very well reported on 
when they came back. 

13380. When you say that you think all expenses 
ought to be met, of course your view of expenses is neces- 
sary expenses ?—Yes. 

13381. You do not recommend that whatever officers 
happen to spend in camp according to their own tastes 
should immediately be repaid ?—Oh, no. 

13382. But that it should be limited to some scale, at 
all events ?—Yes, quite so. We take care that an officer’s 
ordinary expenses are kept reasonable. If any officer or 
officers choose to drink champagne they do it at their 
own expense, but it is not encouraged by the 
Commanding Officer at any rate. 

13383. But there are extravagances which do not 
reach champagne ?—Yes, they have dog carta sometimes 
if they like to do it, or riding-horses. 

13384. Officers and men who join now really join very 
much to meet the views of or to oblige their friends or 
the Commanding Officer who badgers them. There is no 
feeling of patriotism {mpressed upon them as it were, 
they are introduced as friends more than anything else ? 
—Yes. 

13385. And there has really been no call for the services 
of the Volunteers in the country, the Volunteers have 
come forward voluntarily themselves or to oblige their 
friends ?—Yes. 

13386. It is not in answer to any demand that has 
been made by the country that they are now serving ?— 
Not since the early days of the Volunteers, It was a 
spontaneous movement. 

13387. It was not at the call of the country ?—No, it 
was their own offer at the time; and if they were wanted 
again the same thing would occur, I think. 

13388. But it is utterly useless to have a force that is 
raised in a moment of excitement to meet an emergency ? 
what we want, and what we must have, is a trained force ; 
—Yes, it is a very dangerous thing to rely on anything 
of that sort. 

13389. It would be far better for the country and for 
the Government to put out the view that their services 
are absolutely required, and that if they come forward 
their whole expenses shall be paid ?—Certainly. 

13390. Do not you think that that would be a satis- 
factory basis, and that it would bring the men to the 
colours ?—If anything will, that will I am sure. 

13391. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Of what class 
of men is your regiment mainly composed ?—Of all sorts. 


13392, Is it composed of one prevailing class ?—They 
are all of the upper labouring class really. We have a 
great many shopmen, cotton porters, clerks, and a certain 
number of mechanics, but not many. The class of men in 
the different Liverpool regiments varies very much. 1n the 
reziment after us, the Second, there are more gentle- 
men I think, clerks, and men of that sort, in merchants’ 
oftices, but my men are principally of the class I mentioned; 
they are slim built fellows, men serving in shops and so 
on, but I find that they are just as good as the others 
with a little training, and as regards the efficiency and 
discipline of the corps I do not think it could be beaten 
I may note the instances that I have alluded 


Last year I had 640 men, and I had only one 
At 


anywhere. 


to before. 
slight complaint out of all the men who were there. 


the Army Corps camps I think we had about the same, 
about two cases. The men are quite ready to do their 
best, and on any extraordinary occasion it may happen 
that some man has taken a little more than is good for 
him, but that you can hardly wonder at among men of 


that class. As a rule the discipline is excellent. 


13393, This last vear you were in the Isle of Man ?— 
Yes, and that is rather a temptation to the men, because 
it is a pleasure secking place altogether, and the men had 
passes on the railway to go down to Douglas, and they 
used to go there constantly, but I saw very few cases in 
which the men of our brigade, I may say, had overstepped 


the mark. 
13394. Did you have any trouble with your own men 
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there ?—Not the slightest. One man absented himself 


F. U. Holme. from camp, and as he happened to be a corporal I dis- 
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missed him, That was the only case I had. 


13395. You dismissed him from the regiment ?—I 


« dismissed him from the regiment altogether. 


13396. You were part of a brigade in Liverpool ?—Yes. 


13397. Had you any trouble with any of the brigade ? 
—I think there were a few cases, but they did not come 
under my immediate notice. I sometimes saw a man late 
at night in the town, singing and making a noise. With 
the brigade that followed us there was a good deal of 
trouble. 


13398. It would not be fair to ask you what brigade 
that was ?—I would rather not say who they were, but 
the people had formed a very high opinion of the Liver- 
pool brigade, and when the other one came from somewhere 
else, they altered their opinion about the Volunteers 
generally. 


13399. I think you said you would not take men in 
your regiment under a certain height ?—No, 5 feet 6 
has been my standard for a long time. 


13400. Do you take into consideration chest measure- 
ment as well ?—Yes, every man is very carefully ex- 
amined. My doctors attend twice a week during the 
drill season for the purpose of examining the men, and 
no man is allowed to pass, however well he looks, unless 
the medical officer of the day has tried him in every way, 
height and chest measurement included. 


13401. Are you particular about flat feet and varicose 
veins ?—Yes, varicose veins are most important, and 
weak hearts still more so. 


13402. And you will not take any man unless you 
are thoroughly satisfied that he is physically strong ?— 
Certainly not, and we will not take a man dressed in a 
slovenly style, a man with no collar on. If there is any 
doubt about them the company officers are told to refer 
the men to me, and I generally have a batch of three or 
four for my inspection. If 1 do not like the look of them 
I say, ‘‘ Take them away,” but if I think they will pass, 
and are not too young and are fitting in other ways, I say, 
“Take them.” 


13403. Do you find any of your men ever come back to 
you after the completion of their three years ?—A great 
many do, for this reason—that in Liverpool we have a 
large number of men attached to ships; we have no end 
of ship’s stewards: these men constantly go away for 
two or three monthsora year, and when they come home 
they come back to headquarters and join again. We 
have a very large migratory population of that sort in 
Liverpool ; that is where we suffer in one way. 


13404. I should not have thought that a man whose 
occupation was a ship's steward was the sort of man that 
you would take into your regiment ?—We do not know it, 
he is very likely a waiter, or a man in an office, or in the 
stevedore’s department, and then he gets a chance 
later on of going as ship's steward, and he goes away. 


13405. And you lose him ?—We lose him for a time. 
I have met them sometimes, when I have been away, on 
a big liner ; a man has been waiting on me and has said : 
“You do not remember me, sir.” and I find he is one of 
my men. We do not want that class of men. 


13406. Have you ever considered the question of a 
Volunteer reserve ?— Yes. 

13407. What opinion have you formed about it ?—A 
late colonel in the Ist Cheshire V.A., Col. Cunningham, 
who was in the service for many years did his best to try 
and get up a Volunteer reserve in Liverpool and Birkenhead 
—but he had no response or very little, not one per 
cent. I think of the officers or men who passed through 
Liverpool; I am afraid it was no use. To begin with we 
have no room in our headquarters for these men. If I 
had all the men who have passed through my battalion, 
which is a very large number indeed, I should not know 
what to do with them; we could not find accommodation 
for them in our place at all and they would he more trouble 
than they were worth ; they were men whose ideas of drill 
are antiquated, who would have to be furbished up, and 
we cannot afford to have our instructors wasting their 
time over them. 


13408. You think in fact that any reserve of Volunteers 


would be more bother than otherwise 1— Yes, a great desl 
more; neither officers nor men would have the faintest 
idea of our modern work. As it is we are always changing 
ourselves, 

13409. I see you are six captains short, unfortunately ? 
—No, two on leave. 

13410. Now in the Volunteers the success of a com- 
pany depends very much upon the personality of the 
captain, does it not 1—It does. 

13411. In these cases who takes his place ?—Two of 
those captains are simply on leave. The reason is this, I 
cannot afford to lose any more captains, and I have got 
permission for those men to go on extended leave, because 
when times get better commercially they will come back 
again. 

13412. But that does not answer my question, whet 
happens to these companies in the meantime ?—They all 
have an officer in command of the company. 


13413. Not a captain ?—No, a senior subaltern. 


13414. But a senior subaltern has not thesame authority, 
nor in most cases has he the means at his disposal to look 
after his company in the way that the recognised captain 
has ?—Some of our subalterns are just as good as 
the captains. But we have only two vacancies and 
they will be filled up shortly. 


13415. Among the subalterns ?—No, the captains. 


13416. You have seventeen vacancies, I think, for 
subalterns ’—I am afraid we have rather more. 


13417. Five out of twenty-two I think I made out from 
the Army List !—We are nearly thirty short of officers, 
that is with the supernumeraries that we are allowed to 
have but have never had yet. 


13418. How would you feel if your battalion was 
mobilised. You are six captains short are you not !— 
No, we have thirteen companies counting the cycle com- 
pany. We have thirteen in the Army List, I think. 


13419. Yes, I beg your pardon, you have more than I 
thought, at any rate if you were mobilised you would go 
into camp or wherever it was you had to go with only five 
subalterns where you should have twenty-two ?—That is 
very true, but we should only go by half battalions, so 
that there would be no real difficulty about it, because we 
could transfer the officers at a pinch. 


13420. Then you would have more captains than you 
want ?—Then they would not all go. 


13421. But in the event of mobilisation do you propose 
that all your battalion should turn out ?—No, that is not 
the army scheme. A town battalion like ours would go 
by half-battalions and relieve one another every fortnight 
or three weeks, so that would get over that difficulty. 


13422. Then from your account of the strength of the 
different regiments in Liverpool it appears to me that there 
are too many on the ground ?— Far too many. 


13423. Have you any idea why these different regiments 
were established: I think you said that cne. the Scottish, 
has been recently formed ; have you any idca why that 
was allowed ?—I do not know. If the existing Com- 
manding Officers in Liverpool had been consulted it might 
not have been formed. Unfortunately for me it is within 
about five minutes’ walk of my head quarters. It never 
should have been formed when all the other battalions 
were weak, from my point of view at any rate. 


13424, Then in Liverpool there is an establishment of 
Volunteers which it is impossible to reach ?—I am afraid 
80. 


13425. And if the country looks at the establishment of 
Volunteers in that particular district at any rate, they are 
under the impression that there is a very much larger 
number than there really is available 7—Yes. 


13426, And that I do not think you would look upon 
as a satisfactory state of things for the country, would 
you ?—I should not indeed. Some of the battalions 
are woefully weak. This is a bad time of year and they 
may fill up in the spring, but I am afraid it is a bad look 
out for some of them. 

13427. (Sir Ralph Knor.) Do you think that in pro- 
portion to the population the number of corps and their 
establishments are in excess of what is in force in other 
parts ?—It used not to be, because Liverpool was alway3 
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celebrated for the large number of Volunteers it had in 
proportion to the population, but lately the population 
of Liverpool has increased very much. I think it is 
simply something acting against the Volunteering— 
against the enrolment of recruits. 


13428. (Earl of Derby.) I just want to ask you one or 
two questions, and the first is with regard to the medical 
inspection. You have that for all men when they join ?— 
Yes. 

13429. And it is a rigid inspection ?—Yes. 

13430. Do you think it would be a good thing if it 
were made compulsory for the whole Volunteer service ?— 
I certainly think so. It is no use entertaining for a 
moment the services of a man who has not been medically 
examined. I have seen it 80 often in the old days of 
volunteering, when men have fallen by the side of the road 
nearly dead from either fits or bad health. 


1343]. You think that medical inspection should take 
place at stated intervals from time to time ?—Yes, I 
think so, certainly. 


13432. The other question I wanted to ask you was, 
supposing for argument’s sake there were an universal 
liability to service, and that men were liable to be taken at 
some period of life for at least a few months training, and 
probably for a year, at what period of life do you think 
it would be most advisable to take those men ?—Not be- 
fore they are seventeen, I should say. 


13433. From seventeen to eighteen would you say, or, 
as has sometimes been said to us, from twenty-one up to 
twenty-three ?—I think that unless you start between 
seventeen and eighteen you do not get the men in proper 
time to smarten them up and straighten them up to 
develop their chests. 


13434, Then that leads me to ask you with regard to 
what you said about gymnastic instruction, that is the 
time when a man woul-l be set up when getting good food 
and a little help would make a man of him ?—Yes. 


13435. (Lieut. - Colonel Llewellyn.) You stated just 
now that in the case of one camp it cost you £150 beyond 
the allowance ?—Yes for many of our camps. 


13436. Upon whom does that fall ?—Upon the corps. 
We had what we call our No. | account, that is the capita- 
tion grant which was banked under that heading, and then 
we had what we call the No. 2 officers’ account, which is 
the officers’ subscriptions, which in past years used to be 
@ very serious thing. My subscription as colonel would 
have been a hundred guineas, the major fifty, the captains 
ten, and other oificers five. 


13437. Is that carried on now ?—No, we could not do 
it. I think now the limit is three guineas for captains, 
and for field officers about five guineas, 


13438. Where did the money come from to pay this 
£150 ?—Out of our funds, I may tell you in connection 
with the alteration of the grant that I got from the War 
Office, a grant of £8,500 for the purchase of the site for 
my new headquarters, for the purchase of the freehold, 
and for structural alterations of the building which has 
doubled the size of my headquarters, but we saved by 
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good management, and especially by the Army corps 
camp, the sum of £2,000 which I handed over to assist 
the government grant in making our alterations. That 
was £2,000 we had accumulated in the battalion by care- 
ful management out of the capitation grant. 


13439. And it was out of that fund that you were able 
to pay the £150 ?—Yes. 

13440. What is the ordinary mess bill of an officer for 
camp irrespective of champagne and 80 on ?—As a rule 
we have had one guest evening when the champagne has 
been shared among those present. 

13441. But including the guest night what does it 
cost ?—I really forget what my own bill for the week’s 
camp was, 

13442, Yours would probably be a bit more ?—It was 
not very much. With an economical regiment it would 
be about five guineas I think. 

13443. Five guineas for the week ?—Five guineas for a 
week, that is all. We have a very good caterer of course, 
good food but plain. 

13444. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) When you said that you 
had a government grant of £8,500 you only meant a 
government loan ?—A government loan on which we have 
to pay pretty well. 

13445. And you have not only to pay interest, but in- 
stalments of capital ?—Yes, we have to pay instalments. 
of capital for forty years in addition to 2? per cent. interest, 
and I think it is a great hardship. 


13446. Because it makes a great drain upon your 
capitation grant ?—And all for the benefit of some 
gentleman who will come forty years after me in command 
of that battalion and will then get a very fine property 
with a drill shed on it for nothing, and in the meantime 
I have to pay £300 or £400 a year, in addition to other 
expences. 

13447. (Str Coleridge Grove.) I gather from what you 
said, that in case of a very sudden emergency supposing 
your battalion were called upon to take the field at once, 
it would not be in a satisfactory fighting condition for 
want of physical training ?—To a large extent it would 
be. I think you might take say half my battalion as 
being ready for anything, but last year's recruits you could 
hardly expect to be in condition. I think you could 
count on 600 men at any rate as being ready for anything. 


13448. How do you think that that half would compare 
with what I may call the average German or French 
battalion ?—I think the German troops that I have 
seen have more stamina. We are ahead of any 
French linesman, and quite up to our own Line 
I am sure. I do not know how it is, but they are 
always quite ready to do anything they are put to. I 
think they have a little more go than the ordinary “ Tommy 
Atkins,” but whether they would have the same endurance 
or not is another thing—certainly those had who went out 
to the war. 

13449. They were worked up by degrees ?—Yes. 


13450. (Chairman.) Is there any other point you wish 
to mention ?—I think not. : 


AFTER A SHORT ADJOURNMENT. 


Colonel H. B, Patroy, C.B., V.D., called; and Examined. 


13451. (Chairman.) You command the Gloucester and 
Somerset Volunteer Infantry Brigade, which includes what 
forces ?— Which includes the Ist 2nd. and 3rd Volunteer 
Somerset Licht Intantry, and the Ist. 2nd. and 3rd Gicu- 
cestershire Volunteer Regiment, but I may say that the 
Ist Somerset Vc luntcer Battalion has since the brigade was 
formed in fact been detached; it has never served 
under my command at all, it has been detached to the 
Wilts and Dorset Brigade ; therefore I know nothing of 
them so tar as my personal observation goes. 

13452. Formerly you served in the Indian Mutiny I 
think ?—Ycs; in my early days I served in the 27th 
Inniskillings, now the Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers, and I 
was in India in 1857 and 1858. 


Or--1T. 


13453. So that you have had opportunities of consider- 
ing the art of war from various directions ?—I have been 
soldicring after a fashion. to the best of mvability, in the 
Yeomenry and in the Volunteers since I left the service. 


13454; And having now an important Volunteer com- 
mand in this country, what is your feeling as to the ade- 
quacy of those under your command to cope with the 
problem of invasion if it should take place ?— With regard 
to the questions in the paper which has been sent to me, 
and vith a view to questions upon which I might probably 
be examined, 1 have made some rough notes in order to 
avoid. so far as possible, overlapping in any answers which 
I might make, and if you would allow me just mercly to 
give you the rough notes I have made, I would gladly 
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do so with your permission, and then any questions 
which you might ask me either upon the notes I have 
made, or independently of them, I shall be pleased to 
answer to the best of my ability. 

13455. Will you kindly do so ?— The first question I find 
on your paper* is :—Standard of training required from 
Volunteers, regard being had to the social position and 
intelligence of themen. My answer to that question would 
depend principally upon the part which the Volunteers 
may be called upon to play in any future reorganisation 
in this country. If the Volunteers are required to take 
the field without the support of Regular troops, then, not- 
withstanding the intelligence of the men, I do not consider 
that the standardot training atthe present dayis sufficiently 
high. The second question is:—The effect of the new 
regulations on the efficiency of the Volunteers. My answer 
with regard to that would be that compulsory attendance 
in camp every second year (to be enforced to 1905), will 
probably under present conditions reduce the strength of 
the force from 15 to 20 per cent. ; but the efficiency of the 
Volunteers will be considerably increased. The third 
question is: —Rapidity or otherwise with which Volunteers 
improve in military eficiency when subjected to con- 
tinuous training in camp. My answer to that is that 
officers and men improve rapidly under continuous train- 
ing in camp. One addition that I would make to that 
answer would be that I consider military law should always 
be enforced in camp. The present arrangements are, that 
when you aie in camp with Regular troops military law is en- 
forced, but when you are in camp simply as a brigade, it is 
merely Vclunteer law ; and I think that to a certain extent 
it is rather giving the force away to drop the military law, 
which I consider should be enforced with all armed troops. 
The fourth question is :—Value of training in Brigade for 
(a) officers, (b) men—Lesirability of organising Volunteers 
in the larger fcrmations of divisions and army corps. 
My reply to that is, that the value of training in brigade, 
especially with regular troops, is great for both officers and 
men, but the period of training should be extended for 
those who can avail themsclves of this privilege. Further 
obesrvaticns on this si ct I will make when I come to 
paragrapl.s 8 and 9 (This is under the same heading). lf 
the Volunteers, with a muster roll of over 200.000 nren, 
are not formed into divisions and army corps with a proper 
complement of commanders and staff officers, who under 
no circumstances world be taken from the torce in case of 
war. the covntry would Ics2 the services ot an eflicient and 
reliable army for home Cetence. if } roperly organised. The 
fifth question is:— The discipline of the Volunteer Force. 
The discipline of the force appears to me to be now very 
good. I have had brigade camps for fourteen years, and I 
also commanded a battalion for a great many years before I 
hada brigade at all; and I may say that, having commanded 
the Volunteers from the first date of their consolidation in 
1880 up to the present date, I should hardly know them to 
be the same force. I am speaking with reference to 
discipline. 

13456, Since what date do you see the great change ?— 
They have gone on from year to year becoming more 
soldierlike, more amenable to discipline, and more easily 
handled. The sixth question is:-- The musketry efliciency 
of the Volunteer Force. With regard to that I would say 
that the old course where it was only necessary to fire 
forty-nine rounds I consider totally insuflicient. As 
regards the new course of seventy rounds, I have not had 
personal experience of it myself, because it bas only becn 
tried in onc or two battalions I believe now for the first time, 
but I am told by experts that the result has been a very fair 
one. I must say, however, that it entails a greater numter 
of attendances on the ranges, and, as our men are workmen 
in most instances now in the Volunteer Force, they lose 
pay by that increased number of attendances on the range, 
and I consider that they should be remunerated for the 
loss of work accordingly. The next question is the mili- 
tary efficiency of Voluntecr officers, (a) field, (6) com- 
pany. The number of field officers who have served under 
my command has been very great. because I have had a 
change in the Severn brigade of four or five battalions 
once or twice, so that I have had very many Com- 
manding Ofiicers under me at different times, and 
the following remarks refer to them. All the field 
officers who have served under my command have 
been very keen, and many of them possessed a considerable 
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amount of military knowledge gained by regular attend- 
ance in brigade camps with Regular troops of all arms, | 
observe great improvement in the company officers who 
have regularly attended camp, many of whom now handle 
their men with credit to themselves and to the service 
they belong to. I consider this opinion borne out by the 
reports of those Volunteer officers who served in the late 
war in South Africa, The next question is, possibility of 
filling up the deficiency in commissioned ranks. Volun- 
teers when called out for training in camp should receive 
the same pay and allowances as the Regular Army; 
gentlemen could then better atford to accept commissions 
than at present. You see I put that first ; I put the foot- 
ing upon which I consider the force should stand first, in 
order to show you so far as my opinion goes the only way 
that I consider that you can very well increase the number 
of Voluntecr officers. And the ninth and last question is, 
the value of the Volunteers as a military force for home 
defence against continental troops, and the possibility of 
increasing the military efficiency. I do not consider the 
volunteers, the field force army brigades excepted, who 
are trained for a fortnight, sufficiently organised or trained 
at present to meet with contidence the picked continental 
troops except when acting on the defensive. The military 
efficiency of the force can easily be raised to the necessary 
standard by a thorough reorganisation, including com- 
pulsory attendance for from ten to fourteen days annually 
in brigade and divisional camps, payment as in 1900 being 
made for the same, as stated in paragraph 8—Officers 
commanding battalions having the privilege to give a 
certain percentage of their good men leave of absence, 
All commands and staff appointments should be open to 
Volunteer officers who are thoroughly competent to hold 
them ; in cases where they are not so, they should be open 
to officers who have retired from the service. If the 
suggestions for the creation of a home defence army fail, 
then recourse should be had to the Militia ballot. Those 
are, roughly speaking, the notes I have made as they 
occurred to me as 1 read down tie list of questions; and 
furthermore in reference to my answer to the first question, 
the answer turns on whether the Volunteers may be re- 
quired to take the field without the support of Regular 
troops. I may say this, that it has always been a 
very strong opinion of mine that in the event of a war with 
a first-class continental Power or Powers, whatever the wat 
might consist of, however many Regular troops we have 
got, very few of them. if any, would be left at home for the 
defence of this country ; and, therefore, I am one of those 
who have always thought that it was as well to look facts 
in the face and not talk about the defence of this Kingdom 
by three army corps which, before the war was half over, 
would not exist, as the late war proved, but that the 
remaining forces, the Militia and Volanteers, should be 80 
highly organised and so highly trained as to be able to act 
independently of the Regular Army, with credit to them- 
selves, as soon as the Regular Army is for imperial pur- 
poses, for the defence of the Empire, called abroad. I 
think that the Regulars should form the first line for the 
defence of the Empire beyond the seas, that the Militia 
should form the second line for service, wherever required, 
during war, and the Yeomanry and Volunteers should 
form the third line for the defence of Great Britain, each 
force to be complete as an Army in every respect. The 
capitation grant to meet the expenses of headquarters, 
ranges and drill grounds is a mistake ; they should be pro- 
vided by the Government. Those are my opinions. 

13457. Then you suggest that the Volunteers ought to 
be brought up to such a state of efficiency as to be able 
practically to deal, unaided, with the picked troops of 
foreign nations ?—Ii they are not able to mect the troope 
of any nation in the world, I think it is a mistake that we 
do not make them so, because I am satisfied that they can 
be made so. And they would mect them now on the 
defensive and I daresay make a very first-class attack upon 
them, but if they were suddenly mobilised to-morrow, and 
brought face to face with picked army corps, I do not say 
that we should not get out manceuvred, or have our flanks 
turned or something of that kind, which might lead to 
contretemps owing to the want of experience in most cases 
of the officers. The men are right enough. 

13458. But even without going into details, as between 
officers and men, would it not be rather remarkable if 
such a result as you suggest did not take place, when we 
consider the amount of training that the invading force 
would have had, as compared with the amount of training 
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our troops would have had ?—Under present circum- 
stances, as matters exist now, with the capitation grant, 
which is more or less insufficient, with the employers of 
lnbour on the one side, and Commanding Officers getting 
their ranks thinned on the other, by the additional turn 
of the screw, with the umount of training it is necessary 
to keep up, it is like dropping the butt of a rifle on their 
toes; they have to spend a great amount of moncy to 
make the two ends meet; they have expensive drill halls, 
and this, that, and the other, and they have not got the 
wherewithal to doit. I think it is placing the Commanding 
Officers of Volunteers in an invidious position altogether. 
Ido not think it is treating them fairly. 

13459. You are precisely bringing out what I tried to 
suggest. We know the amount of training which our 
Volunteers receive ?—Yes. 

13460, And we believe, at least I do, and I gather you 
agree with me, that, considering the amount of training 
that they receive, and considering the difficulties the 
degree of efticiency they reach, is a remarkably good one ? 
—Yes, I think so, considering the amount of training 
that we get. There is a good deal of difference in the 
different units of Volunteers, for some are much better 
than others. 

13461, But the Volunteers can show very creditable 
units ?—I think the Volunteers would show a very credit- 
able amonnt of discipline under any circumstances, as 
m+tters are, but they are not so highly trained as I should 
like to see thom. 

13462. But apparently those who would mature an 
invasion of this country would also like to see their troops 
highly trained, and would not only like to see thea 
highly trained, but would take care that they shall be 
highly trained ?—No doubt. 

13463, Then when these very highly-trained troops 
meet our Volunteer force, are you quite clear that you 
are safe in saying that even on the defensive we should 
render a good account of them ?—I am quite certain that 
if a landing was eifected it would be very easy to concen- 
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parts—to form a semi-circle where the invasion took place, 
and entrench themselves very strongly until the force was 
strong enouzh to attack. I think the invaders could be 
easily held by entrenched lines. and that our troops are 
good enough for that. But I do not think they are good 
enough to meet them, say, on Salisbury Plain, or some of 
those open places where you could mancuvre 200,000 
or 309,000 men. 

13464. But you aro anticipating a knowledge of where 
the enemy will land ?—No, I do not care where they will 
Jand. 

13465. But when you are going to throw up your svini- 
circular entrenchment round the landing enemy it will 
be desirable to know where the ene-ny will land 7— 
Outposts should tell me that. I should know in an 
instant if war was declared. If war was not declared 
we might be taken by surprise in a great measure ; but I 
do not think an expedition could be organised so as to 
attack this country without, in the first place, our Navy 
being called off, and in the next place, without our know- 
ing something about it ; and as soon as we knew where the 
enemy was, and the force was mobilised ready for immedi- 
ate action, with our lines of railroad, whether the attack 
were north, south, cast, or west, we could immediately 
ma3s our troops in a semi-circle round the spot, and could 
hold them in entrenched lines till we had sutticient force 
not only to attack them, but to send mobile forces round. 
I always maintain that our cyclists would be a most 
useful force to get round them and destroy their com- 
munications, and to prevent the possibility of their ad- 
vancing inland at all until we had an army suiticiently 
strong to crush them. 

13466. In saying that, to what extent have You in your 
mind the very extended training which the invader would 
have had—the men you are trying to cut off—as com- 
pared with the men engaged in the somewhat hazardous 
exploit of cutting them off ?—I think it would be very 
disticult to make an attack upon chis country in force 
by any Power. Of course, naiuraliy [ imagine, supposing 
we were at war, sav with ow nearest neighbour, they 
would immediately assemble a ve mss foree at some 
point where they could so sable th dso would 
watch an opportunity of the fleet boing called off, either 
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a dash for us. That is the only thing I see. I do not 
consider that the Volunteer force at the present moment 
is done justice to at all, I do not think there any 
Organisation beyond the Brigades, There is no staf. 
A man has half a dozen commaads, he has the Militia 
and Volunteers, who are a sort of nobody's child, whereas 
I maintain that there should be no swopping horses in 
crossing the stream; that when once war broke out the 
whole thing should have been organised down to the 
last button, 39 that there should be no fuss and flarry, 
but that everybody should know where to g and what 
to do. 

13467. I thoroughly appreciate tho difficult conditions 
you suggest; but what rather surprised me was that, 
having them fully in your mind, you should speak as 
if. notwithstanding that, the Volunteer force would be able 
to cope on the defensive with such troops as a great mili- 
tary Power would throw into this country if it decided on 
invading us ?—I think they would render a very good 
account of themselves. I do not think our countrymen 
need be very much frightened if the Volunteer furce is kept 
up and organised. It is not organised now. It is no good 
saying that we have 250,000 men. Two hundred and tifty 
thousand men do not constitute an Army, and i maintain 
that you cannot have an Army at all unless you have it 
thoroughly organised with proper commanders and staffs. 
It is not necessary, certainly, to pay the staff unless they 
are mobilised ; it is not necessary to pay a singic Volunteer 
anything unless he is on duty ; and therefore it w oul! only 
be for manceuvres and in case of invasion that any pay 
would be necessary. I maintain that we are Volunteers, 
and that we are all willing to offer our services for nothing, 
but when you call us out for manceuvres in camp you take 
the Volunteer away from his work ; he is taken away. he 
very likely leaves a wife and children at home, and the 
moment he goes home his life is not worth heving 
and he is very often disgusted, and resigns because 
he has no money to take home to his wife. But the 
ordinary drills of the Volunteers can be done in their own 
towns, and for all those drills which a man can do after he 
has done his day's work, he should receive no pay. I do 
not think any Volunteer officer would ask for a farthing. 
I do not want to put them on the same footing as the 
Militia, who are embodied and taken away from their 
homes, and therefor2 they must be paid. But when the 
Government say: “ You must go into camp” (and I say 
quite rightly too, because the greatest ener we have 
are the men who say and insist that it is not 
necessary to end Volunteers into camp), the question 
is entirely differeat. I maintain that in a camp with 
regular forces where you have the aniller 
and mounted infantry, and where you 
and various bsdics to co-operate with, 
lesson to intelligent men is three times a2 grcat as wuen 
you go to a seaside camp, although there th» wor's is hard 
enough. Ihave had ten ora dozen camps altogether, with 
battalions and brigades, at the seaside, and we lave worked 
certainly nine hours a day. But it is not the same 
amount of assistance as where you are under military 
orders, where the police are military police. and if a man 
misbchaves himself he is run in direct!y, and the man says 
“Oh, by jove, this is soldicring.” and nine men cut ot ten 
like it. In my brigade that existed last year at Tidworth 
Park under Sir Charles Knox's command, Wie discipline 
was exvell nt. 

13468. Then I gather you would say that the 
invading army would be probably governed by a very 
excellent organisation ?—I take it for granted. The 
French troops, the Russian troops, and the Prussian troops, 
we all know are armies which are ly organised, 

13459, And not only so, but the troops under that 
organisation would be extremely highly trained troops ?— 
Very highly trained. I take it they would call up their 
best troops, they would not come over with their yearly 
conscripts; I take it that they would be formidable 
antagoni "s 

13470. Men raised on a system that enables the author- 
itics to eliminate weak men, or who are in any way un- 
fitted for the work before them? ‘They would be the 
picked men of the country trained into picked 
soldiers ?—I have seen troops litely at manwuvres 
and so on, and, judging from what I know of the 
Prussian Army and other Armies, [ think matters 
might be rather serious if you had to face them without 
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Volunteer colonel in his own county seldom gets. 
His companies are trained in a great measure. But 
where the battalion has detached companies—I had 
myself a battalion with twelve companies, but only 
two were in one town, the other ten companies were 
seattered—the probability is that each of those com- 
panics would be very lucky if they got a two acre field to 
be trained in. And the result of that is that when you get 
these battalions into a brigade camp they are apt to bunch, 
and they are sticky from want of elbow room and want 
of being trained to extend proper distances. And there is 
the difficulty. They lose that after a little experience, 
but there the danger would be on first encountering 
Continental troops, the danger of not having had sufficient 
experience in leading their men. I speak of the officers 
especially. They are improving very much and many of 
them are excellent. 


13471. Then you would not say that it is merely organi- 
sation that the force lacks, but greater opportunities of 
training too ?—Without any organisation I think the 
best troops in the world are not worth a button; without 
a trained staff and everything else, I do not think they are 
worth having. 


13472. (Duke of Richmond and Gorden.) I gather that 
you set great store then by camp training ?—Certainly. 


13473. By getting the Volunteers into camp ? —Cer- 
tainly. 


13474. By getting them to realise more than they can 
in a drill hall and in the cor.tined epace in which many of 
them have to train more ncarly what are the actual con- 
ditions of war ?—1 think in the first place the drill halls 
are an absolute necessity because the Volunteers, as a 
rule, cannot ccme to a drill or a parade until about half- 
past seven. There you get your recruits, and there 
you instil smartness and drill and precision among the 
men, by which, if that is not scamped, if that is enforced 
by good sergcant-instructors (they ought to have the best 
they can get) you can lay the foundation of a good scldier. 
Then when the early days cf summer come they move 
from the drill halls, where the company and squad drill 
takes place, ont into these small fields that I have already 
alluded to; but those fields are nine times out of ten too 
small for the company training of the present day; they 
cramp the men. Then you get rid of that by another move 
into the brigade camp, where the brigadier takes good 
care to have plenty of room, and io make good these 
deficiencies. 


13475. I am not suggesting for a moment that drill halls 
should be done away with, because I recognise that it is 
there that the first principles are instilled into the Volun- 
teers ?—You must have drill halls. 


13476. We are agreed upon that; but the polish cannot 
be put upon the men from a soldier’s point of view unless 
he has some practical work in the field ?—Certainly not. 
You cannot make a soldier of him without practical 
work in the field. 


13477. That is just what I mean ?—You can make a 
good drill of him, for ceremonial drill or anything of that 
kind; but I can only say that my brigade has not marched 
past for five years except in column of route. I have 
never taken up one hour of any of our camps in the last 
five years in any march past. 


13478. In consequence of that do you see any improve- 
ment in the men during the last five years ?—Immense. 


13479. They are handier and more tractable ?—If tho 
brigadier has only time given him at manceuvres to get 
the general and special ideas in time to call the whole of 
his officers and non-commissioned officers to the front, and 
is given ample time to explain the details as to the work 
they are expected to carry out, and then asks every officer 
if he knows and understands what he has to do, and they 
say “Yes,” they will do it very well. If, on the other 
hand, the whole thing is hurried, you get a special idea 
telling you to move, you have no time to read it—perhaps 
it is noi light and you cannot see to read ; you are told to 
go and do something ; you do not know what to do from 
the Commander down to the last joined p te. That is 
how some mwenwuyres are hurried. Others are better 
managed when the special and gencra! ideas come in time. 
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13480. Then with regard to your own brigade, what 
percentage do you suppose of that brigade now would 
stand the hard work of a week or ten days ?—Do you 
mean under existing arrangements ? 


13481. No, assuming that they are suddenly put, or 
give them three weeks or a month to start with if you like, 
and then put them into the field against an invading army 
without having been weeded out by medical inspection ? 
—I do not quite understand your question. 


13482. I will assume that your brigade is mobilised; 
that an invading force lands in this country and that you 
have, say, three weeks during which to prepare. What 
proportion of your brigade do you think would be in- 
efficient from want of physique ?—That is another question. 
It depends entirely, I shouldsay, upon the amount of strain, 
because if you were mobilised for three weeks it would 
not be like, say, a march of the light division in the Pen- 
insular War. It would simply be upon your own ground 
awaiting the enemy, with the use of railways and that kind 
of thing; so that there would not be what I would call 
any great hardships to endure before meeting them. 
Therefore I do not see any reason why they should not 
all meet them. I should confidently think that they 
might. 


13483. Then assuming that you have met them and 
that a considerable amount of manceuvring takes place, 
how long would your men stand it ?—They would stand it 
as long as the enemy would, after three weeks’ mobili- 
sation. I have had an enormous number of miners under 
my command from first to last. I suppose I have had 
20,000 miners in South Wales under my command. 
Some of these men the first two or three days that they 
came to camp were out of condition. At the end of 
even only seven days they were bronzed and could do 
anything. 

13484, I dar2 say; but what I had more in my mind 
was the physical disabilities that they might be suffering 
under, which had not been ascertained ?—Unless I very 
much mistake our recruits are all medically examined. 


13485. But not to the extent that a recruit for the 
Regulars is exaiincd ?—That may be so; but still at the 
same time mv opinion is that for home defensive pur- 
poses they could stand any strain that was put upon them 
after certainly three weeks’ mobilisation. 


13486. And their equipmient is much more useful now 
than it was ia the old days ?—Much more. 


18487. I gather from what you said that you would bes 
little doubtful about the leading capabilities of the officers? 
—I say that the standard of training of the officers ought 
to be raised if you want to make a home army of the 
Volunteers. The whole thing depends, to my mind, upon 
what is decided upon by the Government as to the part 
which is to be played by the Volunteers, If the nation 
says that the Volunteers are to be the home army of 
Great Britain, then I say you must do a great deal. 
You must reorganise them; you must give them an 
efficient staff ; you must pay the men to come up for duty 
so that they will all come to camp, and properly provide 
them with ammunition, and everything that an army 
requires. If they have an efficient staff, they will take 
care they are not short of ammunition or anything else. 
But as long as they are nobody’s child, as long as 4 man 
has half a dozen commands, they are apt not to be done 
justice to. 

13488. Then I take it from you that the two points 
which you think most essential to make the Volunteers 6 
reliable fighting force are. organisation and a properly 
constituted staff ?—Most certainly, and to be formed 
as an army, in fact, as the paper says in the questions I 
have here, into divisions and army corps. I do not mean 
to say the troops required for garrison purposes, because 
a large number of the Volunteers I take it would be re 
quired for garrison purposes. There would be no neces 
sity to form those into divisions even, or brigades or any- 
thing else. 

13489. But troops that would work solely behind 
defences constructed for them you could take greater 
risks with than you could in the open ?—I think with 
fortress troops you certainly could; but in holding en 
trenched lines you might have to move. 

15490. I mean fortresses ?—I thiak they are quite fit 
to hold any foitress to-morrow. I should not be 4 bit 
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organisation whatever. 
13491. You think as a purely defensive force under 


those conditions, they are quite equal to what they might 
be called upon to do ?—Yes, certainly. 

13492. But if it came to more active work as a mobile 
force in the field, you think their organisation and their 
present amount of training is deficient ?—I do. 


13493. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) I should like to press this 
question as regards the amount of training. At present 
your regiments have had a week’s training in camp. 
Have they had a fortnight ?—The Volunteers that are 
formed into the field army brigades (I think there are 
about four of them) are called up for a fortnight and 
they get pay, if I mistake not, I think on the same scale 
as we were all paid in 1900, when we were called up for o 
fortnight. 

13494. About half your regiments are in that position, 
are they ?—No, I have none. We are not a field army 
brigade at all. 7 

13495. Have you seen any of those in the field army ?— 
I was on Salisbury Plain about three years ago when there 
was a field army brigade there, but the only time that I 
saw them wa3 when we were opposed to them, and some- 
how or other the fight did not come off. 


13496, However you have no intimate experience of 
observing the difference in the effect of a week's training 
as against a fortnight’s training ?—I saw the difference 
between the week and the fortnight on Sa'isbury Plain 
in 1900, and the polish of the last week wa3 som-thing 
marvellous. 


13497. But you think, having seen that, that if your men 
had a fortnight in camp instead of a week in camp they 
would be very much improved from what you know of 
them 2?—Immensely improved. 


13498, As3uming that they had this fortnight’s training 
not only occasiona!ly but every year, with constant drills 
as we know they have, in their drill hills and their fields 
and so forth, and that the force i3 rigidly examined so a3 
to exclude any who are physically de‘icient; of course 
recruits would necessarily be excused, you do not take the 
man into the field who has not had his training ?—He 
should not be taken in the firs: instance. 


13499. Of course not; but excluding him and taking 
care that no man is admitted who is not likely to be fit 
at all events, for home duty, for service at home, you think 
that training for the fortnight would be sufficient to make 
him an efficient soldier with his musketry and so on, pro- 
vided that he had after mobilisation, a month or two to be 
further licked into shape ?—If that man was done justice 
to and the force was properly organised and led and 
staffed. I should be perfectly satistied. I would stake 
my life on the man doing his work as well as any other 
Englishman would do it. 

13500. But as well as any Frenchman brought against 
him ?—Yes. 

13501. Or German ?—Or German, or anybody else; 
it does not matter who it was. 


13502. I want to press that home. You think that 
with the Volunteer system of training, as it at present 
exists, especially if it were supplemented by a fortruht's 
camp every year, and then on mobilisation you had, not 
the three weeks mentioned but » month or two, then you 
would be ready, assuming that the organisation and equip- 
ment is all complete, to take that man into the field to tight 
the enemy ?—Yes, and I think we might maxe it very hot 
for them. 

13503. But could we lick them ?—We would try, I 
cannot say beforehand but I think they woul:l have eaouzh 
of it. 

13504. You think then that the Volunteers is as goola 
force as we ought to have ?—I do not think any force 
could be too good; that is my own idea as a sold 
was brouzht up with one of the smartest regiments, the 
old 27th in Dublin in 1852, Sir George White's old reyi- 
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Regular Army; they are not exactly the same class that 
are enlisted in the Militia. They are a class which is well 
above that, if anything, and a considerable mixture of 
men who are thoroughly intelligent and educated. Those 
men can learn their work very much more rapidly ?—I 
believe that is so, but my experience is very antiquated 
with regard to Regular troops now. All I have seen of 
Regular troops has been only at the manwuvres that I 
have been to. In the last twenty-two or twenty-three 
years I have attended about eighteen manceuvres myself 
as a spectator; therefore I have seen the progression 
which the Army has made to a certain extent, and so far 
as I have read the criticism of it, and the opinions of 
soldiers that I have heard expressed at the assemblage 
of officers after the field days have been over, and so on, 
{ have reason to believe that the training altogether, so 
far as the manwuvring power of our Army is concerned, 
now is vastly superior to what it was some fifteen or 
twenty years ago. 

13506. That the Army itself is better ?—Is better trained 
for war—is better apparently, at the present moment, 
judging from the manmuvres I saw the other day on 
Salisbury Plain, and by the consensus of opinion of ex- 
perienced soldiers of far more recent date than I am. 


13507. To put it in another way, do you think it would 
be necessary to give to the Volunteers a month’s training 
in the year, or two months’ training in the year, in order 
to bring them up to that which is necessary to mect a 
foreign army, or do you think they cin do it witn a fort- 
night’s drill, if on mobilisation they can have two or 
threa months ?—Cortainly, with @ fo-tnight’s drill, b2- 
cause I think we could muster a force which the 
foreigner could not. I think we should be so strong that 
we should be greater in strength, which i3 an enyrmous 
point as regards fire power at the present day, and there- 
fore I think we should be able to certainly get the best 
of them. 

13508. But you think, at all events, that man for man 
our forcs of Voluntecrs, traincd as they are, would not 
be equal to a force of the enemy man for man ?—It de- 
pends entirely upon the circumstances where the two 
men have to mect each other. But when the Army is 
concerned, and officers, where leading is required, where 
the art of war is required, I maintain that the present 
amount of training, judging by past experience, is not 
sufficient. 

13509. But so far as the mon are concerned, you think 
that a fortnight’s drill eve-y year would be enough ?— 
Yes, I think so, 

13510. What do you think we onght to get from the 
ofticera to make them efficient ?—I think what is required 
is that officers should go into camp training for a fort- 
night, and then that they should do what I think they 
are doing really, and I think that great credit is due to 
my brother officers for the way in which they are supporting 
all the tactical societies—not only the war games, but 
other societies as well. Last year I was with a very large 
number of Volunteers in the west of England who were 
out for four days, and they took the greatest interest in 
all that took place, and soon. One of the best instructors, 
Colonel Marriott Smith, of the Artillery in Devonport, 
was very well pleased with the intelligence of the Volua- 
teer officers on that occasion—at least he intimated this. 


13511. Does that take place only once in a way, or is 
it done with some regularity through the year ?—Tho 
tactical societies are permancnt institutions. I belong 
to two or three myself; we subscribe so much a year to 
the society, and then we mect together and play war 
games, and so on. That is all a means of educatior, 

13512. Do you think that if the Volunteers were organ- 
ised pretty much upon the present lines that would make 
your officers sufficiently etticient for these purposes which 
you have been contemplating ?—I think with a fortnight 
ia camp and what they are doing already, if they once 
had an idea that they might be called upon to defend 
the country thems-lves, that the Militia might be sent 
tu reinforee the Army, and that they might have the 
responsibility of defending this country, you would tind 
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that stil! greater energy would be thrown into their wor: 
than at present. 

13513. But would it be sufficient ?—It is not as much 
as I should like, but at the same time I think the result 
would be a reliable one for all that. 

13514. Do you think you could lay down what you 
would like, and get it out of the officers ?—The question 
is not one I can answer offhand, but I am certain that 
a way could be found to increase the efficiency of both 
officers and men if ways and meauas were forticoming. 


13515. But I am speaking of officers more particularly ? 
—The officers are pro‘essional men, as a rule. 

13516. Do you think it would be necessary to get out 
of them double what they now do to make tiem efficient ? 
—No, I do not think that, but I would have the time ex- 
tended in camp. 

13517. Beyond the fortnight, or up to the fortnight ? 
—Up to the fortnight, I would not strain it to breaking 
peint, 

13518. But wold you think a fortnight sufficient 9— 
T should not be afraid to lead them ; that is all I can say. 
I should lead them with the greatest con‘idence in that 
case, 

13519, (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) I should like to ask 
one question about the expenses of Volunteer olficers. 
In your opinion is there any necessary expense in a well 
looked after battalion, which should frighten young gentle- 
men from joining as officers ?—There are expenses un- 
doubtedly. 

13520. Necessary expenses ?—Yes, absolutely necessary 
expens2s. 

13521. In such a battalion as you have commanded for 
8) many years, what was the average cost to a captain in 
one of your thirteen companies ?—You see I have not 
commanded a battalion now for s»mething like eigt years. 
Lam commanding a brigade now. 

13522. I was thinking of your old command ?—In my 
old command things were much more expensive than they 
are now. 

13523, And with regard to officers commanding a batta- 
lion your experience is in a country district ?—Yes. 

13524. Is there any reason why there should be any 
great debt 2—Yes, L believe mysalf that with the system 
of having to provide drill halls and rangss, &¢., you cannot 
avoid debt. 

13525. And that frightens young men from joining, you 
think, to a certain extent ?—And not only that, but rather 
crabs the force in a way. Officers say, we are expected 
to do this and that and then a turn of the screw is put on 
and we cannot get the men, and we are left with the debt 
on our hands. And there is a grumbling and grousing 
which hurts the force and prevents its being as popular as 
it should be. The Volunteers should be, in my opinion, 
the most popular foree in England, because it is one 
where men should be able to carry on their labour and 
yet still be able to defend their country if they are re- 
quired. 

13526. I believe it is the fact that public subscriptions 
are not forthcoming now to the extent they used to be ?— 
Jn most battalions I know of there are none whatever ; and 
not only that but I think myself that having to go round 
with the hat is a most infra diz. course. Everybody says, 
“You have a capitation grant. We have a fleet and we 
are quite safe. We are not frightened.” 

13527. (Afr. Spenser Wilkinson.) 
vou to bring out something that I think there seems to be 
alittle scepticism about. I gather that after vou have had 
your brigade in camp for a fortnight—which is the time 
you think they ougat to be ?—L had them in 1000 in camp 
for a fortnight. 

13528, Supp g you had them next year again for a 
fortnight on a suitable place, would you be ready then at 
the end of the fortnight to take it on with a brigade of 
Regulars ?—I have often had to tight Regulars with only a 
week in camp, only three or four days, Last year on 
Salisbury Plrin Lwas opposed to a Regalar brigade of our 
own streagth, with only three or four days’ training. 
res think that th 
so if they did. 


T should like to help 


y had wiped you 
I do 


13529, Did the umr 
out immediately ?—They did not s 
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not know really what they thought. It is possible they 
might have done so, but I do not think General Knox 
thought 90; he said they had gained their object in some 
way, but I do not think he said we were quite so badly 
handled as all that. Ido not think we were. It is not the 
only occasion. We had then only hed about four days’ 
training, and one day only as a brigade or part of it. | 


13530. You are anxious, I think, to assure the Com- 
mission that even though the Prussian or French troops or 
British Regular troops have had a much longer period of 
training than your Volunteers, still your Volunteers would 
be able to make a good fight !—Yes, provided my 
suggestions are adopted. n 

13531. You want good organisation and I quite agree 
with you ?—Yes, I believe in organisation more than any- 
thing else. 

13532. No doubt you have met a great many Regular 
soldiers who have never been in contact with Volunteers 
who, when they know that the Volunteer is bound only to 
put in a certain number of drills and go to camp for a week 
or a fortnight, believe it to be impossible that the Volun- 
teers, with the amount of training they have and no more, 
could ever fight Regular troops ?—I cannot answer for the 
opinions of a number of Regular officers with whom I have 
not been brought in contact or whom I have not heard say 
anything on the subject; it would be impossible for me 
to know what the opinions of such officers are. But 
judging from the remarks that used to be made in military 
papers such as the “ Broad Arrow” and other papers, I 
gather that they would be in some fear owing to our want 
of training. 

13533. I will put the question in this way. Do you 
think that that opinion is now held by any Regular soldier 
who has been closely in contact with Volunteers ?—I can- 
not answer that question with anything like satisfaction 
to myself, because Ido not like to answer for another 
man. I do not like to answer for anybody except 
myself. 

13534. I will put in this way then. You have a good 
deal of faith in the Volunteers ?—I have implicit faith in 
them if they are organised and handled properly by 
the autho: it'es. 

13535. Where did you get that faith from ?—From 
fifty years’ service with all sorts of forces—except that [ 
never had the honour of serving in the Militia—I wish I had, 
but I served in the Regular forces, in the Bengal Horse 
Artillery, and in the Infantry, in the Yeomanry for 
fifteen er sixteen years, and in the Voluntecrs for the 
remainder of the time; I have also served cn the Stall 
for two years, 

13536. And the conclusion which I draw is that that 
faith of yours in the Volunteers does not come out of air 
or theory but out of practical experience ?—It comes from 
what I have seen ond what I believe. 

13537. And do you believe that any experienced 
soldier, who worked for several years with Volunteers, 
would end by having the same faith that you have ?— 
I cannot answer that question. 


13538, But you have the faith ?—Yes, I have it. 


13539. Now I want to ask you as to two sinall points. 
Yon said that you would like the Volunteers to be always 
under military law 7—Yes, when in camp. 


13510. That is to say you are not specially attached 
to any particular clause of the Army Act I take it 1—No. 


13541, But you would like them to be under the same 
law that applies to other soldiers ?—Yes. 

13542. Then as regards this question of training, 
do you think that there would be a great improvement 
in the military training of the Volunteers if it were pos- 
sible to supply them fully with ranges that should be easily 
accessible from their homes ?—If ranges are provided for 
them which are easily accessible, as you say, and if the men 
are paid for attendance on those ranges—for which they 
might give up half a day’s work—if that expense is met, I 
see no reason why the efiiciency of the Volunteer force in 
musketry should not be increased to a very considerable 
extent. 

13543. And would say that their efficiency in musketry 
was one of the most important things to increase {—Most 
undoubtedly. Musketry I consider comes next to organi- 
sstion I believe that orgamsation is the first thing, 
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musketry is the second, and drill and everything else even 
come second to musketry, because with a cloud of musketry 
you might at tho present day line hedges, lanes, and so on, 
and hold the enemy in check until the regular troovs canoe 
up and finished them off. But I taink without musketry 
they are uscless. 

13544. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Are all the mobilisa- 
tion arrangements made in your brigade for rapid as- 
sembly ?—Some four years ago General Salis Schwabe 
and myself arranged a mobilisation of the western district, 
and at that time I do not hesitate to say that the organisa- 
tion, so far as I was any judge, was so complete that within 
twenty-four hours every battalion would have arrived at 
its destination fit to take the field. We naturally had to 
organise them with regard to the stations at which they 
should assemble, and what they should bring with them. 
But since then [have not had the same insight into the 
mobilisation details. I merely know where we are to go as 
a brigade and what we are to take with us. But as regards 
the Volunteer brigadier I must say that I think we briga- 
diers have rather a rough time of it, because wo are 
responsible, to a certain extent, for the efticiency of our 
brigades and are expected to bring the brigades into the 
field efficient in every way ; but from the time the Volun- 
teers leave us at the end of the camp, and until camp 
comes again, they might in reality belong to somebody 
else. 

13545. (Colonel O’Callajhan-Westropp.) You have 
attended a good many manceuvres I gather ?—I have. 

13546. Is it your opinion that during the lst twenty 
years the Voruntcers have gained even more in skill and in 
general efficiency than sy our regular troops or forcign 
regular troops ?—No, I will not say that; but I say that 
the Volunteers have increised in efficiency to a very 
considerable extent, in the list few years especially. It 
is only in the last few years,as I can sce the thing, that there 
has; been anything like mancwuvring at all. I have 
seen mistakes made, not only by Vowuntecrs but by 
other troops as well. The progress on the part of 
the Volunteers, which is the only force I should 
like to speak of in that respect, has been very considerable. 


® 13547. Do you think it has been as great as that of the 
regulars during any convenient period you like to take— 
the last five years or the last ten years say ; do you think 
that the Volunteers have gained as much in progressive 
efficiency as the Regulars, going side by side on parallel 
lines ?—Yes. 

13548. (Sir Ralph Knox) But the efficiency of the 
Volunteer was low, he did not start with the same efficiency 
as the Regular in the Line did; but, as compared with that 
low state of efficiency, Colonel Westropp asks whether 


they have not improved to e higher relative efficiency even 
than the Regulars have ?—I should be very sorry to bs 
asked to expreas an opinion upon regular troops in that 
particular respect. I have my own opinion about it, but 
it is not my service and I would rather not express an 
opinion. The only opinion which I feel I can express wita 
perfect openness and straightforwardness is that I con- 
sider that the Volunteers have made most creditable 
progress in their general efficiency as a force—as an army, 
if one may use the word—without any organisation, during 
the last five vears, 

13549. (Colonel O’Callajzhan-Westropp.) Leaving out 
crack shots on both sides, do you think that an average 
Volunteer company could engage an average regular 
company with even a prospect of success in the mere 
natter of shooting—not as regards anything but musketry? 
—No, I do not think that the standard of the Volunteers, 
from what I know of it, is equal to the standard of the 
Regulars in point of shooting, certainly not. 

13550. In speaking just now of opposing an invader 
you assumed that we should have a preponderance in 
numbers ?—I should think so. It is a dificult thing to 
get an army across the Channel in flat-bottomed boats and 
steamers and that sort of thing; so that we ought to be 
able to bring more men against them on railways and 
anything else in a very short time. 


13551. But do you think that that preponderance in 
numbers, and the consequent greater fire power that would 
be developed, would make up for inferiority in musketry 
and the greater target which the greater numbers would 
present ?—The greater numbers need give you no bigger 
target. The greater numbers may outilank you and give 
you a longer line and they may roll you up. Tbat's 
what we should try to do. 

13552. You referred to our people holding the enemy 
until the Regulars came up; but supposing the Regulars 
were all out of the country, what then ?—I particularly 
asked his Grace if we were expected to hold the country 
without the support of other troops ; because if three Army 
corps are to be kept at home, as has been stated over and 
over again by, I think, Lord Wolseley, if there are to be 
three army corps kept at home for home defence I do not 
think there need be very much fuss made about the business 
because we can go on slowly with all that sort of thing, and 
we should be quite good enough for reinforcements. 


13553. But if there are not those three army corps at 
home?—If we practically have to work without Regulars, 
and a great part of the Militia are abroad, then I think 
the country had better wake up and place tie Volunteers 
in a position to prepare for it ; that is my opinion. 


Colonel C. P. Ripuey, C.B., called; acd Examined. 


13554. (Chairman.) You command the Manchester 
Regimental District ?—I do. 

13555. The headquarters of which are at Ashton-under- 
Lyne ?—Yes. 

13556. And you also command the Manchester Volun- 


teer Infantry Brigade, which consist of the Ist, 2nd. 3rd, 
4th, 5th, and 6th Volunteer battalions of the Manchester 


regiment ?—Yes. 

13557. Four battalions of which form a field army 
brigade ?—Yes, the Ist, 2nd, 4th, and Sth battalions. 
The 3rd and Gth are allotted to local defence. 

13558. And you commanded a mounted infantry brigade 
in South Africa ?—Yes. 

13559. I should like to ask you 
sense, what is your gencral feeling with regard to 
confidence in the Volunteers you command; I do not 
mean especially those, but what is your gencral contidence 
in the whole Volunteer force, which you derive from the 
experience you have had, not so much from what they do 
in relation to the opportunities they have and the amount 
of training they receive, as from the point of view of what 
they would have to do in case of invasion ?—1 should 
place very great reliance upon them in what they were 
called upon todo. I think they would answer to whatever 
they were called upon to do in a way that would astonish a 


good many people. 


in a general 


13560. Among others the invading troops ?— Yes, 


very much so. 
13561. And if that were the result, would there not 


would have, be one of great regret that they had spent so 
much time in training, when it appeared to them that 
those who defeated them were much more deficient in 
training 7— Yea, the conditions beng so different in 
different countries; the material that they start with 
being of a different class. 

13562. You suggest that the amount of training which 
the Volunteers would have received would be sutlicient 
to enable them to cope with men whose training would have 
been very much superior ?—Yes, I am confident of it. 

13563. On what do you base that confidence ?— Judging 
by the Volunteers that I have come in contact with L have 
no hesitation in saying that their morale would stand a 
very severe test, very high pressure. I have very great 
confidence in the spirit of those battalions that I am in 
contact with, and I think their training has been much 
more thoroughly carried out than people reali: Up 
there, especially about Alaa the Volunteering 
movement is taken vel i ‘The preliminary 
part of that training is eseallchtly d r own drill- 
halls and when they go out into ¢ ially theso 


field army batt: alions, the 29th br to it very 
seriously, they go at it literally with theis coats off and 
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their shirt sleeves up, and the results produced are most 
At the end of their training they are, with the 
exception of shooting, I think fit to place with any troops in 


25 Nov. 1903, the world, though of course, speaking generally, they require 


filling up with officers who are competent to lead in the 
field; but otherwise the men. so far as they are concerned, 
are fit, if put undera sufficient number of competent 
officers, to do anything with. 


13564. The amount of training they receive is in your 
opinion sufficient to enable them to cope with troops of the 
Continental standard of training ?—Certainly. 


13565. The weak point you consider being the question 
of officers ?—Yes, and above all things the shooting ; 
their shooting taken as a body I think is bad. However. 
of course it is a matter of comparison when you talk of 
putting them opposite European troops. and we have very 
little means of judging; my only means of judging is a 
comparison between our men and the foreign troops in 
China, and from the evidence, I was not there myself, but 
from the evidence of those competent to judge, and who 
had opportunities of judging, it is of high value. So that 
the Volunteers although they are bad in comparison with 
our Line, would be still not completely outclassed in the 
field. And also in the field they would very soon acquire 
acertain amount of effective field shooting; it is very 
quickly acquired in the field. 

13566. Then I gather that your opinion would be that 
when troops have received a certain amount of training 
it is unnecessary to go on further; it only complicates 
things ?—Yes, so far as the men are concerned, certainly. 


13567. Therefore you think that the great amount of 
training given to foreign troops has two sides to it: the 
question is whether it is wise or not ?—Certainly. The 
officers can hardly get too much training, but the men after 
a certain point I think by no means advance in value. 


13568. Then is your uncasiness with regard to the officers 
of the Volunteer force in respect of numbers or quality, 
or both ?—Both. 

13569. You feel that to be a very great want ?—Yes, 
the greatest want. 

13570. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Do you go to camp 
with your brigade ?—Yes I have only been out once. I[ 
have only been at home tifteen months. 

13571. Is that the ficld army brigade that you go to 
camp with ?—Ycs. 

13572. Four battalions ?—Yes, 

13573. Did you go to Salisbury Plain ?—We did last 
year. 

13574. Then you would have Bridgford ?—No, Colonel 
Heywood is commanding. 

t 13575. Colonel Lynde ?—Yes. 

13576. Colonel Lloyd ?—And Colonel Higson. 

13577. They had all of them their battalions ?—Yes, 

13578. And they were there for a: fortnight ?—Yes. 


13579. Had you any trouble with the discipline ?— 
None. With regard to discipline in the Volunteers 
nowadays no difficulty exists with Englishmen ; it is not 
a serious question. I have no doubt that a good many 
soldiers will differ from me, but I had very good oppor- 
tunities of judging in South Africa, and I met with no 
cases of insubordination to speak of. I had troops of 
all classes, from our own Regulars to absolutely green 
Colonial troops from all parts of the world, and we had 
no trouble with regard to discipline, and there never will 
be any with Englishmen so long as you have good officers 
with them—effective discipline rests entircly with the 
officers. 

13589. You have pointed out two weak spots in the 
Voluntecre et present—one is the shooting, and the other 
is the officers. In the Manchester brigade I suppose you 
know that they have got a range at Crowden ?—Yes, 

13581. Do you know that range ?—Yes. 

13582. Is that an adcquate range ?—Yes. 

13583. Are they all able to use it ?—Ycs, but there 
are very great difficulties. 

13584. It is twenty miles off, and they have to pay for 
the railway fare ’—Not only that, but these men are 
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working-men, and when they are away from*their work 
they are cither away on not very frequent holidays or 
they have to forego a certain amount of work which 
means practically a direct payment on their part. 


13585. Then if you paid them for the afternoons they 
went down to Crowden you think they could go then !— 
Very much more frequently. 


13586. That you think is desirable ?—Yes, most de. 
sirable. That would be most desirable not only in reality 
but in sentiment almost. There is a great sentiment 
among Volunteers that beyond a certain point they should 
not be called upon to do too much for which they get no 
return of any sort or description. 


13587. Do you find the officers of that brigade keen }— 
Yes, they are exceedingly keen. 


13588. And they give a great deal of time. besides what 
is required, to reading and working up thesesubjects ?—Yes, 
the whole of this week at Manchester there is a Kriegspiel 
going on every day at which most officers in the brigade 
will spend two or three hours each evening. 


13589. Who organises that ?—Various people. I my- 
self sometimes, and we get various officers to come and 
assist. 

13590. Then what is the defect? Leaving out the 
officers you have not got, what is the defect cf those you 
have got ?—Principally want of experience. 


13591. How would you propose to make up for that? 
—By so far as possible attaching them to Regular troops 
at manceuvres, and by making tke schcols of instruction 
very much more accessible. 


13592. Local schools of instruction ?—Local echools 
of instruction, one of which I am endeavouring to start 
at Manchester now. 


13593. Is the brigade under your command all the year 
round or only in camp ?—All the year round. 

13594. Have you a brigade-major ?—Yes, but his 
duties are not active except when the brigade is out in 
camp. That is to say, all the ordinary routine work 
comes through my own cffice at Ashton-under-Lyne in 
normal times. 

13595. Are you also commanding the regimental 
district at Ashton ?—Yes. 

13596. Then do you consider that you have time to 
superintend the instruction of the Volunteer officers !— 
It is impossible for any one man to superintend the in- 
struction of a number of Volunteer oflicers from different 
corps. It can be superintended to a certain extent—to 
this extent, that if I had more powers and the Volunteer 
were required, in return for a further consideration, to do 
more to make themselves efficient, I could see that the 
various orders were carried out, and that the instructions 
contained in these orders were carried out in the spirit; 
but I could not, as regards myself, impart or immediately 
direct the instruction. . 


13597. Do you think that the adjutants are competent 
to do that ?—As regards the officers, there is no oppor- 
tunity for really instructing officers, except theoretically, 
at their own headquarters. Except when they are in 
camp there is no possibility really for the officers to ac- 
quire much of the knowledge and familiarity with their 
work which is absolutely necessary in the field. 


13598. Then you would like the officers to be attached 
to line regiments during the time the line regiments wero 
having company instruction ?—Yes, I think it would be 
an admirable thing, if it could be carried out. 

13599. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Do you consider_the 
medical inspection of the recruits strict enough ?—There 
are many sides to that, when you ask whether it is strict 
enough. One is that, unfortunately. in the Volunteers 
their existence depends on the capitation grant, and if 
the medical inspection was too rigorously carried out 
many of these corps would cease to exist. 


13600. But with regard to your brigade when you had 
it at Salisbury Plain this year, what was the appearance 
of the men ?—The physique of the men was admirable: 
in fact. I think you would find few line battalions in appeat~ 
ance and in physique who would be equal to the Ist 
Volunteer battalion, But a very large percentage of 
those men, I will not say those particular men, but 4 
certain percentage of those, and a large percentage of 
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Volunteers throughout the country. would be found 
medically untit for active service, and a large number 
would be unquestionably rejected. 

13601. If the capitation grant question did not come 
in you would be able to have a much stricter medical 
inspection ?—That is the truth, of course, but it is rather 
a hard truth. 

13602. Well, we want 
some people do not. 

13603. Then sbout the shooting. Your battalions 
have not done the new course, I suppose, this year ?—No, 
and I am doubtful if it will be able to be carried out by 
many corps; not many will be able to do it. 


13604. On what grounds do you say so ?—That they 
cannot get the men down often enough. @ 


13605. Do you think from your experience that pay- 
ment to the men would get them down often enough 7— 
It would get them down oftener; whether it would get 
them down often enough I am not prepared to say, but 
certainly it would get them down oftener ; I say not only 
from the actual payment of the actual cash that goes to 
them, but as a matter of sentiment, which is a very con- 
siderable quantity when you are dealing with Volunteers. 


13606, Assuming that you could get your Manchester 
Volunteers paid in that way, would you then have range 
accommodation at the proper times to put them through 
the new course 1—Yes, I should say so. 


13607. That is to say four days practically on the 
range instead of one ?—Four days practically on the 
range instead of one; yes, they could do that. 


13608. Is the range under you, or under the Volunteer 
commanding officers ?—It is the private property of the 
Volunteers. 

13609. Is there onc central authority that manages it ? 
—There are various ranges. Crowden is not the only 
range ; Crowden is a joint range for the second and fifth 
corps, There is another range, which is a private range, 
at Stalybridge, which is the absolute property of the 3rd 
battalion, the Ashtons; that is their own property, and 
is quite adequate for any purpose. Crowden, I think, 
would be sufficient for the 2nd and 5th battalions, too. 


13610. Do you have any opportunity of seeing the 
companies at their company training throughout the year ? 
—I should see them at the drill halls, but, of course, I 
cannot go and inspect their training like one would at 
Aldershot, but I see them occasionally. 


to get the truth ?—Yes, 


13611. Have they any ground anywhere near Man- 
chester where they can get to work in the open ?—No, 
that amounts to an impossibility. The 3rd battalion 
have a bit of ground, but it does not amount to very much, 
The 2nd battalion have just acquired a bit of ground ; it is 
not a bit of ground really, it is only an enclosure. They 
cannot do it except theoretically. 


13612. Would further grants to assist in travelling 
expenses to take them to suitable ground be of any value 
in Manchester ?—Yes, it would; but I think if money 
were spent, that would not be the best direction to spend 
it in. 

13613, What would be the best direction ?—I think 
further grants to musketry. It would be impossible to 
spend too much money on the musketry. The men are 
trained to a sufficient point, and I do not think that the 
company training, as carried out on any conccivable 
grant that could be given, anything that was within 
reason, would give them sufficient opportunity to be of 
any material value to the officers. The men are, at the 
end of thcir fortnight’s training in camp, sufficiently 
trained for any ordinary purpose provided that they 
could shoot, and all they want then is reliable non-com- 
missioned officers who can look after them, and to a 
certain extent lead them, and good officers. 


13614. But how are the Volunteer officers to get suffi- 
cient practice in the handling of their men in the field if it 
is only during the fortnight’s camp ?—They do not get 
that, and it is not their fault. They are a class who are 
highly intelligent, and most of them suitable to make 
officers of the men who are under them; but they do not 
get the opportunity. They are most of them keen 
enough, but they do not get the opportunity, and they 
cannot do it without. They may teach them as much 
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as they like at kriegspiel and in theory, but when they get 


People fail, not from not knowing what to do, but from 
not being able to do what they know. 


13615. I quite agree. I am only thinking whether some 
extra means of getting them and their companies out of 
the towns into the open country would not be an advis- 
able way of spending money in addition to the 
musketry ?—Oh, if you give them both, but the musketry 
first. 


13616. (Colonel O'Callaghan. W'estropp.) Do you think, 
on this question of the training of officers, that if an 
institution were started something like Sandhurst, and it 
was made worth a young oflicer of Volunteers’ while to 
eo there for, say, a three months’ course, something like 
the first term at Sandhurst just before he settled down 
to the business or profession which was to occupy him for 
life, and from which he would have a difficulty in getting 
long leave afterwards, that three months would be valu- 
able to him ?—Extremely. 


13617. That he would learn a certain amount that 
would probably stick all through his service ?—It would 
be very valuable indeed. 


13618. He would get instructions which it is perfectly 
impossible to give him at present with even the best 
intentions ?—Yes. 

13619. Such as map reading and field tactics, and field 
fortifications 7—Yes. 


13620. In fact the things necessary to make him a 
valuable company officer in time ?—Yes. But they 
know a good deal about it. If they remain in the force 
for any time they know a goodish bit, and when they are 
out in camp they by no means waste their time. If you 
get a wet afternoon and they do not go out, you generally 
find either all, or some of them, at that sort of work. They 
have lectures, they have maps with them, they are nct at 
all so bad at that part of it, but, of course, all that would 
be extremely valuable ; and they would learn a great deal 
of interior economy, and that sort of thing, which in case 
they were called upon in the field would be of enormous 
value to them. 


13621. On that question of medical inspection, I pre- 
sume that in a home defence force serving for a possibly 
comparatively short campaign, which one might hope 
would not last at the outside more than six weeks or two 
months, possibly not that, and at home in our own 
country, the men would not require the same strictness of 
medical inspection as if they were going say for six years 
to India ?—Certainly not. 

13622. And moreover as a man the average Volunteer 
ia better nourished when he joins than the average Line 
recruit ?—Well, he is a man and not a boy. 


13623. I think you commanded the 2nd battalion of 
the Manchester regiment ?—Yes. 


13624. Most of your men I suppose were drawn from 
the same locality as the Volunteer brigade are drawn 
from, but of a somewhat different class 7—Yes the vast 
majority come from there, 80 per cent. I should think at 
least. 


13625. We have of course to apply ourselves to the 
ultimate extreme test of what the home defence Army has 
to do, and that is to face, as has been said, the very best 
foreign troops led in the best way possible ?—Yes. 


13626. Do you find both as your experience with these 
Volunteer brigades and your previous experience in the 
Regular service that townsmen, in spite of superior in- 
telligence and quickness, are handicapped in eye for 
country as against countrymen ?—No, it is very hard to 
draw comparisons between the two, but eye for country 
work is not so much required of individual men; it ia 
mostly the officers who do eye for country work, but when 
you come to the individual private soldier, whether 
mounted scout or foot soldier, an eye for country does not 
really come in very much. It is hard to say, but I should 
back the townsman. 

13627. To come to a narrower point, you think the 
townsman would appreciate taking cover intelligently 
quicker than the countryman ?—Much quicker. 


13628, It has been rather suggested to us by one or two 
witnesses that the superior training of foreign troops 
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would, in a very inclosed country such as ours, place them 
at a considerable advantage over what one may call the 


less cohesive Volunteers and Militia. Taking into account 


25 Nov. 1903, the fact that no foreign troops or comparatively few of them 


have a chance of being trained at home, in country at all 
like our home counties in points of closeness, how do 
you think that would bear, yourself ?—It depends entirely 
upon the leading of the men. So far as the men were con- 
cerned they would be at no disadvantage given that they 
were well led; but it would depend entirely upon the 
leading of the men. That is another factor governed 
entirely by the officers. 


13629, I think one may fairly assume that if a foreign 
power meant to strike a deadly blow at this country, 
certainly for months and possibly for years before, it 
would have thought out its lines of advance, and staff 
ofticera, of course in plain clothes, would have reconnoitred 
and walked the whole country much as we know the 
Germans walked the frontier and inside the French 
frontier prior to 1870. My point, would then be, that 
assuming (as I think we can fairly assume), that the line 
of advance would have been carefully reconnoitred and 
mapped,and that the officers who would guide the columns 
and battalions would have been over the ground already, 
do you consider it of essential importance that our Volun- 
teer battalions who are allotted to positions should occas- 
sionally, or at all events their officers should have a chance 
of examining those positions ?—I should consider it very 
advisable, but I should have no objection to French or 
German battalion commanders having been shown the 
ground they were going to advance over in an attack 
say on London, asI should be perfectly confident that 
those battalions would not advance over that line when 
they arrived. It would absolutely certainly be upset. 
You cannot go into detail. The moment you go into de- 
tail in a thing of that sort, it is absolutely certain it will 
not work out. 


13630. That is to say, while our people might know the 
exact farm-buildings, the exact line they will have to 
occupy, the other people might be deflected or hustled on 
to another line ?—Absolute certainty. The staff officers 
and the staff and column leaders might get a general 
knowledge of the country, but the subordinate leaders 
would know the hedges and lanes and the small stream 
courses which are more or less vital points. It is incon- 
ceivable that it would work out. 


13631. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Do you think the 
Manchester Volunteer is likely to know much about the 
Innea and hedges round about London ; do you think he is 
likely to know more than the ordinary French or German, 
to put it shortly ?—He knows absolutely nothing. 


13632. Have you seen much of the Volunteers other 
than your own Volunteers, the Manchester Volunteers ?— 
No, very little. 

13633. Then you are not in a position to speak generally 
as to what their physique or physical condition is ?—No, 
T have seen other corps. I had also under me at Salis- 
bury Plain a Volunteer battalion of the Gordon High- 
landers, who, in physique, were everything that could 
possibly be desired. 


13634. Of course the Volunteer force varies consider- 
ably 2—It goes from zero to 100 no doubt. 


13635. And the battalions that you have under you, 
the Manchester battalions as a whole, are good battalions, 
some of them specially good ?—Yes I should think very 
good. I should say considerably above the average. 


13636. You could not give me any idea, quite roughly, as 
to what percentage you think of the men in the Vulunteer 
force taken as a whole are physically unsatisfactory ?— 
Tt is a subject that is a good deal talked about amongst 
Volunteers, and I think the consensus of opinion from 
Volunteers who know what they are talking about would 
be 49 per cent. from various causes inefficient. 


13537. The Volunteer force now, if you count efficients, 
is about 90,000 below its establishment. The establish- 
ment is 345,000 and the strength 255,000, If you take 
off 40 per cent. from that, that takes off roughly another 
10,000, 30 that it brings the effective fighting force of 
the Volunteers down to 155,000 men ?—Yes. 


13638 That is a point of very considerable importance ? 
—It is. 
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5 13639. Now, I just want to go once more into this 
question of the comparison of the fighting efficiency of 
the Volunteers with the fighting efficiency of the foreign 
troops, becaus2 it is a point of the greatest possible 
importance. Supposing the Volunteers and foreign 
troops find themselves fighting against one another, 
it is no use our making allowances for what the Volunteers 
have not been able to do, and what they have been able to 
do, and why it is they are short of officers; the question 
will simply be which is going to get the best of it; and 
what I want to know is what is your opinion, taking the 
Volunteers as they are now, and supposing them to be 
supplied with transport and equipment, but to be entirely 
dependent upon themselves as regards personnel; to have 
their own leaders, staff, and everything, and that you 
have 100,000 Volunteers in this country so officered, 
commanded and staffed against 100,000 French or German 
troops, which do you think would get the best of it? 
That i3 really the question that I want your opinion 
upon ?—If you take the question absolutely bare, naked, 
the Volunteers start off by themselves without any as- 
sistance, you have 100,000 average Volunteers and 100,000 
of the best German troops, without giving the Volunteers 
any assistance at all, I think the German troops would 
carry it; but at the same time I think they would haves 
great deal more trouble than was expected. 


13640. I want to begin with that ; it is just as well to 
look at things from the worst point of view first. What 
sort of assistance do you think the Volunteers would want 
to put them on level terms with these troops, because you 
must remember that if an enemy does invade us he will 
probably send his best troops ?—Certainly. ‘ 


13641. So we must look upon it from the point of view 
of having to meet the best men. What amount of assistance 
would the Volunteers want to bring them up to be able 
to meet these troops with fair confidence of success !—I 
should give them at least 60 or 70 per cent. of the necessary 
staff to start with, and if possible attach to them a certain 
number of officers as company commanders and subalterns, 
if you could get those officers of various sorts and attach 
them to units who were deficient in quantity and quality: 


13642. You have very likely seen lately that there is 
a considerable school which thinks that the Regulars 
should be kept for oversea dutiesand which contemplates 
the possibility of almost the whole of our Regular forces 
being sent abroad in case of a war, and that the only 
Regulars remaining at home will be recruits and invalids !— 
Yes. 


13643. I will not go into details, but there 
would be merely the usual assemblage at a depét when both 
battalions are on active service ?—Yes. 


13644. Therefore under those conditions the defence 
of the country will rest upon the auxiliary forces 1—Yes. 


13645. And it is no use our assuming that they will be 
or can be very largely helped by the Regulars, because all 
the best Regulars and all the best commanders and all the 
best staff officers will presumably be where the Regular 
army is fighting. It is not likely that we should send 
our whole army abroad and keep back our best officers; and 
the condition I have just described is the one we have to 
contemplate. Supposing it to occur, I want to know how 
much the safety of the country can be trusted to the 
auxiliary forces as they stand now ?—As they stand now 
I should want to qualify my answer I think. When I said 
they were fit to meet the best foreign troops I should say 
that they want to be taught to shoot first and given 
efficient leaders and staff. 


13646. That is to say they want shooting and they 
want officers and regimental staff and leaders ?—A pro- 
portion of all. 


13647. And you think the men themselver want no more 
training apart from the shooting ?—I do not say they 
would not be better for more than they get, but they get 
sufficient for all reasonable purposes now. At the end of 
a fortnight’s training in camp they are very good. 


13648. (Earl of Derby.) I think you mentioned just 
now that amongst Volunteer officers you have heard it 
admitted that about 40 per cent. were not fully up to the 
medical standard ?—Yes. 


13649. There must be a good many men surely who 
are very young and undersized, are there not 1—Besides 
the 40 per cent. do you mean ? 
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13€50. No, of that number ?—Yes, but as a body of it would require a good deal of consideration before I Colonel 
put anything forward. C. a dedled 


course if you take a battalion like any of mine, say the 


Ist Volunteer battalion, they are a very different looking lot 
to any Line battalion you will see in England. They are 
men and not boys. .ind yeu do not see so very many of 
course, now that the Volunteer has three years’ service 
and they get a much quicker flow of recruits through 
them, and you see more recruits, and some of them com- 
paratively young, but it is not like going to Aldershot and 
looking at a Line battalion at all. 

13651. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Are you speaking of a Line 
battalion in peace or a Line battalion when it is turned 
out for war ?—An unmobilised Line battalion. 

13652. That makes all the difference of course ?—Yes. 


13653. (Earl of Derby.) Of those men who remain, 
though they may look all right they are not medically 
inspected, and it would not be possible to say, would it, 
what number of those men might have some latent com- 
plaint ?—They are all inspected, but the inspection is not 
so rigid as it is with the recruits for the Line, 

13654. But for varicose veins, heart complaint, or any- 
thing of that sort, would a man be disqualified or allowed 
to stay on and do duty ?—I cannot say from my own 
personal knowledge what the inspection is. 


13655. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Heart, lungs and eye- 
sight ?—Yes, I should say that they do not go beyond 
that. When you are talking of comparing Volunteer 
battalions for active service with a mobilised Line battalion, 
I think it should be borne in mind that if the Volunteer 
battalion were called upon to go on service they would 
unquestionably get back to the ranks a very large number 
of men who have left and who do in reality form a Volunteer 
reserve though nothing is said about it—not very large 
but still in some places considerable. 


13656. (Earl of Derby.) In an earlier stage of our 
inquiry we had from several witnesses of high army 
standing a statement that they would consider it necessary 
that the auxiliary troops should be at all events stiffened, 
as the expression was, with some battalions of Regular 
troops, that is to say, that they should not work wholly 
as brigades of the auxiliary forces, but that there should 
be some stiffening as it were from the Regular forces. 
How would that apply according to your expericnce ?— 
I should say it would be very advisable. 


13657. The proportion varied, but I think the least, if I 
remember aright, was one to two, one battalion out of three. 
Would you think that the brigades would be fully reliable 
without any such assistance; would you have con- 
fidence in working them as brigades or divisions wholly 
of auxiliary forces ?—I do not think it would be advisable 
to work a division of auxiliary forces unless they were very 
strongly contemplating that measures were taken to 
supply their deficiency in leaders, in officers and subor- 
dinate leaders, subalterns, company officers and staff. 
If they were well supplied with staff, and their deticiencies 
in regimental officers was made good, I should say that 
many of them could work entirely by themselves up to 
divisions, 

13658. You see, as Sir Coleridge Grove hag already 
said, we have to look to the case when the Regular battal- 
ions may be all withdrawn or it is contemplated that 
they may be ?—Yes. 

13659. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Or even if there were 
Regulars at home you would not embody a division of 
Volunteers until you had all your Regulars out, and 
therefore again the latter would want all their leaders ?— 
But I was rather contemplating a different state of affairs 
from what exists now when I gave that answer. I did 
not contemplate that now an invasion should be an- 
nounced and that the Regular army should be mobilised 
completely, and then that the Volunteers should find for 
themselves. Under those circumstances no doubt, as 
under existing circumstances, they would in a very large 
number of cases be fit to look after themselves ; in certain 
cases they would. The Manchester brigade would be 
I think very far above the average. 


13660, Have you any system in view by which the 
necessary leaders and staff could be procured ?—I had 
not contemplated being asked to formulate anything, 
but if I were given an opportunity, I think I could for- 
mulate something—I do not say now, immediately, but 
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13661. (Earl of Derby.) Could you give us any idea, or 
would you rether not do so un ‘ou have thought cut 
the matter more fully, as to what Hines you would follow 
—In the first instance, they ought to have a permanent 
brigade major (which does not now exist), who shoatd 
deal with Volunteer matters in peace time, and those 
matters should go through the officer commanding the 
brigade, and in certain cases the officer commanding the 
district, but should not necessarily go through his rou‘ine 
office, which deals with all the matters of the Militia 
battalion, which is the feed for the Line battalions, and 
be mixed up with it, and dealt with by the adjutant at 
the depot, who, the moment the Volunteers are mobilise] 
or go into camp, has nothing to do with them ; when they 
are really alive he does not touch them. 

13662. In other words, they should be in the hands of 
the man who keeps in touch with them on mobilisation : 
Yes, certainly, that for the first and most important part. 


And he would then be your prire‘oai <taff ¢ tic -v existing, 
and being elticient and knowing waat ie was doing, and 
If the thing is to be 


what people he was dealing with. 
contemplated as a reality, to meet a possibility which T 
am informed is very remote, of invasion, @ brigade major 
for Volunteer brigades, if it is to be made a bona fide 
reality, is the first necessity, and to be brigade major 
and nothing else. Then you could supervise a great deal 
of the training of all sorts—musketry, company training, 
and other things, which is going on. and that would give 
continuity, which does not exist now. 

13663. I do not know if I understood you rightly when 
you were speaking of your opportunities of seeing the 
Volunteers, Have you had very many opportunities of 
seeing them. so to speak, in their private drills ?—Yes, I 
have ; but there are six battalions, and their private drills 
go on for not very long in the summer, and what with 
occasionally going down to their ranges, and occasionally 
going to their drill halls, and occasionally attending 
Kriegspiels, and one’s other business at the depot, there 
is not too much opportunity of seeing any one individual 
corps very often. I do not see each company once in the 
year. But, of course, in the cae of the four battalions who 
form the fiell army brigade in the fortnight in camp, I 
see the whole of them every day, at the company and fiel1 
training, and everything. 

13664. Do you see a great difference between the 
battalions trained for the field army and the other bat- 
talions ?—Yes. 

13665. In what way ?—Principally again in the officers, 
in the capacity of the officers, the subordinate officers, 
especially, for leading in the field ; and in all officers and 
non-commissioned officers a great deal too. 

13666. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) That is, on account of 
the increased training ?—Yes, increased opportunity of 
putting into practice what they are taught in theory. 

13667. Fourteen days instead of eight ?—Fourteen 
days instead of six. 

13668. (Earl of Derby.) Would you command the field 
army brigade in case of mobilisation ?—Yes, ex-officio; the 
officer commanding the sixty-third regimental district 
commands the 29th field army brigade. 

13669. That is, ex-officio ?—Ex-officio. 

13670. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) So that you would have 
to be in two places at once, under that arrangement ?— 
Most of the time, but that does not always present so 
many difticulties as it would seem to do. 

13671. (Sir Ralph Knox.) You think that the officers 
is the weak point really of the force ?—Yes. 

13672. And the only suggestion I gather that you make 
is that inasmuch as they do a great deal in the way of 
attending lectures and Kriegspiel, and so forth, in addition 
to the opportunities which they have, which I understan 1 
are few, for company training, officers should be atta:he:l, 
so far as possible, to regiments while they are doing their 
company training, or to regiments who are out at manau- 
vres.— Yes. 

13673. You think that with that carried on as a system 
and a good number of officers taking advantage of oppor- 
tunities, if afforded them, that would bring the officers 
up to a sufficient standard in the case of mobilisation 7— 
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Yes. I do not think it can ever take the place of con- 
tinuous training. My own idea about soldiers is that a 


very short time will train a private soldier if he can shoot, 
but an officer wants training all his life. 


13674. Yes, if you can get it ?—Yea. When you talk 
about a sufficient standard, you never arrive at the top 
from any piecemeal training; with the bits of training 
like the Volunteer officer can get you never will arrive at 
complete efficiency. 


13675. But supposing such a plan as Colonel Westropp 
suggested, that young fellows on joining should undergo 
a training for three months, and that afterwards they 
should do as they do at present and go out for a fortnight’s 
training, and also that they should go and attend at 
manceuvres with a regiment or when they are doing their 
company training, donot you think that that would develop 
them very considerably, up to a very high standard ?— 
Unquestionably. 


13676. Then supposing that you may contemplate also 
that after mobilisation, and before they are likely to be 
used, they would have three or four months to be with 
their regiments, that also would considerably improve 
them ?—Yes, if they got three or four months, but is it 
possible to contemplate that ? 


13677. Well we have done so. It is proposed to con- 
template that we move the whole of our Regular army 
out of this country before there is a chance of their being 
touched. That could not be done in five minutes, could 
it ?—Under those conditions you could go an enormously 
long way in three months. 


13678. I am assuming that. There may be difference 
of opinion of course upon all those points, but we are 
assuming that the Volunteers are mainly wanted in the case 
of the absence of the whole of our Regular army ?—Yea 


13679. The whole of the Regular army, I mean with 
the exception of that which is in the garrisons abroad ; 
the whole of our Regular home army stationed at home 
has to disappear before we look upon the auxiliary forces 
as a serious force to protect us. That disappearance 
cannot bea matter of five minutes or five weeks, and during 
that time, at all events, the Volunteers are now available 
to be called out and to be trained ; that is to say there 
was an alteration made in 1900 which makes the Volun- 
teers liable to be summoned at the same time as the Reserve 
is called up, and the Militia is called out ?—Yes. 


13680. They can all be called out simultaneously ?— 
Yes. 

13681. Assuming that they had that time, the time of 
moving the Regular army beyond these shores, they would 
have a considerable time to lick themselves into shape, 
would they not ?—They would go an enormous distance 
in three months, both officers and men. 


13682, Then you would have very much greater con- 
fidence in them than even as regards the officers, which is 
the weak point ?—Yes. 

13683, But assuming that we have a staff organised, 
taking the thing seriously, for the whole of these forces, 
to look after their training, as you suggest in the case of a 
brigade major, and that we have a fortnight’s training 
and all these added, you think that after three months 
they would be in their numbers sufficient to rely upon to 
defend these stores ?—I should have no hesitation about 
facing foreign troops with them even. In connection with 
that matter of officers, might I say a word ? 


13684. (Earl of Derby.) If you please ?—As regards 
numbers, the personal clement of the Commanding Officer 
very often comes in. However, there is another element 
which very largely affects the matter, and that is the ques- 
tion of money. An officer now joining the Volunteers at 
the end of three years’ efliciency, and on passing his school 
of instruction gets £20, does he not ? 


13685. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Yes, £10 down and £10 
when he passes ?—At the end of the time he gets £20. 
When he joins the Volunteers I think, on the average, it 
will cost him, in the country, not much less than £40, 
hesides an annual sum which he cannot avoid; it unfortu- 
nately occurs that those regiments which are most expen- 
sive are generally the best regiments, I do not mean to say 
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as cegards mess equipment and that sort of thing, but the 
most efficient in every respect, in the field and shooting, and 
everything else, and there are difficulties in getting officers 
into these regiments in sufficient numbers, and that acts 
and re-acts most viciously, because it gete into a vicious 
circle, and eventually officers who are not quite wanted in 
& regiment where things are cut fine, arrive at the top and 
then again re-act down below. And many young fellows 
just from school are kept out just when they ought to be 
caught ; when their fathers will not put down the money 
that is necessary, but tell them to fend for themselves, 
and they cannot do it, and these young men are lost 
without further assistance a great number of these young 
officers are now being lost daily. 


13686, (Earl of Derby.) What would you suggest to 
meet that ?—There again I-did not come prepared to 
make propositions or suggestions but to state facts. How- 
ever, I could meke suggestions and I should be delighted 
to put them forward after having had an opportunity 
for consideration. 


13687. We wish to get the best opinion. Our duty 
is to get the best opinion with regard to this question and 
the best advice, which is my reason for asking you !— 
Then I should like, before I give it, to take further con- 
sideration and also to consult a few people on whose 
opinion I put weight. 

13688. The money that you speak of which falls upon 
an officer is such as is used for extra treats to men, or for 
paying their fares to the range ?—His personal equipment 
would run to about £40. 

13689. But the other expenses, the annual expenses 
are such as you speak of ?—Yes, there are prizes for 
shooting. Of course, musketry is a matter of details. I 
should like to say a good deal about the details of mus- 
ketry ; but also I would not like to say them now. But 
if I were called upon I would like to say a great deal 
about musketry. 


13690, (Colonel Satterthwaite.) On what lines, very 
generally ?—With regard to the expansion of ammunition 
in quantity and in the decentralisation of the responsi- 
bility for the expenditure of that ammunition. 


13691. (Earl of Derby.) I do not know whether, as the 
hour is late, it would meet your views to send us in a paper 
or whether I might tell the Chairman, who has been 
obliged to leave us, that you would not have any 
objection to being recalled at some future time if we 
wished to have you?—If I could be given a little 
time to collect a few data; many of my suggestions 
will be rather long, and perhaps you would sooner have 
them on paper ; but I should be glad to send in a paper 
and then come and explain anything that I might be 
asked questions upon. 


13692. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) There is one question I 
should like to ask you before you go. Have you any 
reason to think that the Musketry Returns, or any other 
Returns of the Volunteers, are not always kept as strictly 
as they ought to be? It has been suggested that there 
is a certain amount of personation with regard to the 
Musketry Returns ?—No, I do not think there is. I 
think the Volunteers throughout—certainly it is my ex- 
perience of them—are very much more earnest than they 
are given credit for. 


13693. I am very glad w hear it ?—I think so. 


13694. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) On the matter 
of that military college which I suggested to you, of 
course we must realise that starting a military college 
for officers of the Auxiliary Forces, both Militia and 
Volunteers, would be a considerable expense. Perhaps 
it is a new idea to you so I hardly like to spring it suddenly 
upon you; but speaking very broadly and generally 
and having only heard the idea recently, do you think 
that the results to the officers, and consequently to the 
public service and the national safety, would be such 
as to justify the public in undertaking the expense 3-1 
have not very much data to go on, I have not the 
slightest idea of what the expense would be, but if you 
ask my experience in the rough, to give an answer to the 
best of my ability, I say certainly not. I think the money 
could probably be spent in very much better directions. 
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Colonel J. E. Sours, M.D.. V.D.. called ; and Examined. 


13695. (Chairman.) You command the London Com- 
panies Royal Army Medical Corps (Volunteers) ?—Yes. 

13696. Those London companies are five in number ?— 
Yes, 

13697. And their establishment is 698, and the strength 
on the lat November last year was about 440 ?—Yes. 


13698. I think you have had experience in the field in 
the Soudan Expedition of 1885 ?—Yes. 


13699. Points have been suggested to you on which 
we should like to have your evidence, and such information 
ag you can give us: what is your opinion of the efficiency 
of the personnel of the Royal Army Medical Corps (Volun- 
teers) as regards ofticers, and as regards men ?—Taking 
my own unit I think they are thoroughly efficient in the 
duties they would be called upon to perform if they were 
mobilised ; I have no doubt about it. The character of 
the personnel to begin with is such that it makes it com- 
paratively easy to train them, for they are all educated 
men, and a large number of them are medical students 
whose ordinary training of course makes them useful, and 
the medical part of the work, if one may so call it, is known 
to them without any special training on our part. The 
military part of the work they pick up very quickly, and 
I have not the slightest doubt they could undertake their 
duties without any failure of any kind. 


13700. As regards officers, do you find it easy to get 
them ?—The officers are, of course, quite as efficient as 
the men, more so in fact, as thev are giving their 
professional services in tneir military duty. The 
difficulty is to get a sufticient number. In this corps the 
medical officers have to do exactly what the combatant 
officers in an ordinary corps have to do; it is not only giving 
their professional services, but they have to do the interior 
economy of their companies, which, of course, is quite as 
important with us as it is in a combatant corps, and takes 
up an equal amount of time, and the difficulty is to get 
medical men who can give up time for all that as well as 
for the professional work. That is one of my very great 
difficulties, I have some medical officers who are on the 
staff of some of the large London hospitals, men who would 
be invaluable if we had to mobilise and form hospitals in 
the field. but those men, because of their duties with their 
medical schools, find it extremely difficult to keep up the 
company work, and my great difficulty lately has been 
that these more senior ofticers have been obliged to give up 
the command of their companies, and leave those to the 
junior men—and then arises the difficulty that the 
younger man, who has been training a company throughout 
the whole year for example, doing all the interior economy 
and all the hard work, may find himself on some special 
occasion, whether in camp or taking duty with troops, 
superseded by a senior who has never turned up more 
than once or twice or three times in the year. My 
proposition has been, and I think perhaps it could be 
made a working plan, that when a medical officer in the 
Royal Army Medical Corps Volunteers has been through 
three or four, or perhaps five, years’ company work, and 
amade himself thoroughly efficient in all the routine of 


interior economy, it should then be allowable to keep him 


still in the corps and to class him as efficient if the Com- y. &. Squire 
manding Officer considered him so without obliging him .Vf.D., 


to attend the parades that are required in the first few 
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difficulty. 

13701. Are the officers keen for their work? Do they 
take a thorough interest in it ’—They seem to me to be 
extremely interested. 

13702. Would the duties which makes it difficult for 
them to attend drills and so forth, perhaps in the case of 
mobilisation, prevent them coming out to serve ?—They 
have given their service, as it were, for such an emergency 
as that, knowing perfectly well that it would absolutely 
prevent any of their proper work, I mean on mobilisation — 


13703. They feel themselves so bound to the Hospitals 
where their professional services are given, as to find that 
either from honourable or pecuniary motives they could 
not leave them and go into the field ?—No, they are honor- 
ary appointments that can be thrown up at any moment. 


13704, And they practically pledge themselves to throw 
them up in case of need ?—They do, but of course they do 
not wish to do so unless it is a question of national emer- 
gency. 

13705. Can you tell us a little of what the actual organ. 
isation of the corps is, because I am afraid, for one, that I 
am rather ignorant on the subject ‘—Do you mean what 
the duties would be on mobilisation ? 


13706. Yea ?—Well, one would then have to go rather 
into the general medical arrangements for an army. 


13707. You had better tell us what you would like us 
to hear, and what you think would be useful for us to 
know ?—I think it is essential that it should be 
thoroughly recognised what the general scheme _ is, 
because our work falls into a general scheme. Each 
regiment in the Regular Army. on going on service, 
has a medical officer attached to it, and that medical 
officer is responsible for the treatment of what I may call 
the slighter cases that occur on service. If the men 
became unfit for duty he passes them back to the field 
hospital, relieving his regiment of the trouble of taking 
about a sick man, who is non-effective for the time, and 
also relieving himself of the treatment of the cases 
any further. In going into action he has the right to 
call two men per company out of the ranks, who 
have been trained in ambulance work, and they, with 
the stretchers, one stretcher to each company, go 
with the fighting line, and are supposed to attend 
to any casualties on the spot; but they never take 
them further back than the bearer company in the rear, 
so that they can be entirely with their regiments, and 
they form a merely first line of assistance to the 
men that fall. ‘Then there is in rear a bearer 
company to each brigade, consisting of a departmental 
corps, medical officers with bearers; their duty is 
to pick the men up from the field, take them to 
the dressing station, where the medical officers do 
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Colonel what 18 necessary at the moment, even to certain 
J. E. Squire, operations which must be done immediately, and 
M.D., V.D. take charge of the men until the field hospital can take 


13716. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) And this is 9 
unit outside of the Royal Army Medical Corps Volunteers ? 
—Yes, it is outside them. Lt seems to me that that is a weak 


them over. Then, further back, is the field hospital, 
where the men can be treated more permanently. Be- 
hind that again, on the lines of communication towards 
the base, are stationary hospitals, where the men have 
beds and get sick diet, instead of being as they are in the 
field hospitals, lying on the ordinary ground sheet and 
blanket, and having to make what they can out of their 
field rations. These are practically rest houses along the 
lines of communication, which carry the patients back 
to the base hospital, where they can be permanently 
treated, and either invalided home, or sent to the front 
when recovered. That is the scheme. In the Volunteer 
force there is this one modification, that instead of the 
regiments having a medical officer attached to them only 
when they go on service, each regiment having to train 
more or less individually requires a medical officer always 
during its peace training, and so there are medical officers 
attached to the regiments in addition to the departmental 
service. Tho Royal Army Medical Corps should take 
all the duties behind the fighting line—viz. bearer company 
and the field hospital, and possibly the stationary hospital ; 
but the stationary hospitals,and still more the base hospital, 
ean be worked by civilian aid under military medical 
supervision. The nearer you get to the fighting line, the 
more important it is to have men who are trained specially, 
so that we may take it that the Royal Army Medical 
Corps’ duty would be almost entirely to supply the 
bearer companies and the field hospitals for the Volunteer 
force on mobilisation. Now, at present, there is a modi- 
fication again of this in the Volunteers, which I think 
undesirable, because it complicates matters, and that is 
that each Volunteer Infantry brigade has it own bearer 
company, not called Royal Army Medical Corps, although 
the men do the same duties, wear the same uniform, and 
aro in effect units of the Royal Army Medical Corps; but 
it is a unit which is attached to the brigade, and made an 
integral part of that brigade, so that it does not come 
under the Royal Army Medical Corps (Volunteers), 
although doing the same work and wearing the same 
uniform, and being in effect a part of that corps. The 
objection, I think —— 

13708. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) One moment, 
I do not quite understand that. As to this section which 
is attached to each brigade, to whom are they responsible, 
who is their head ?—Their head is the brigadier, through 
the senior medical officer of the brigade. 

13709. (Sir Ralph Knox.) What corps would he belong 
to 1—To this special unit, the Volunteer Infantry Brigade 
Bearer Company. 

13710. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) That is what 
I want to get at: he would belong to the Volunteer In- 
fantry Brigade Bearer Company ?—That is now a unit of 
ita own. 

13711. That has no regimental connection with any 
regiment in the brigade ?—No, it is a separate unit; it 
was some years ago formed by men taken from the dif- 
ferent regiments, and then it was attached to one of the 
regiments, and became one of the companies of one of 
the Infantry regiments of this brigade, and it was borne 
on the strength of this particular Infantry regiment, 
although its duties were different and its uniform was 
different. 

13712. (Sir Ralph Knox.) But this medical officer is 
not a member of any of the Volunteer corps of the brigade ? 
—No, he has probably been one of the regimental medical 
officers, who is taken from his regiment and placed in the 
bearer company. 

13713. Where does he stand in the Volunteer medical 
staff ?—He is an officer of that particular unit, the Brigade 
Bearer Company. 

13714. And that does not belong to any corps ?—He 
does not belong to any corps except his Brigade Bearer 
Company. 

13715. And the men, I suppose, are generally recruited 
from the Volunteer regiments of the brigade, too ?—No, 
they are specially recruited. It is as much a unit as any 
of the regiments of the brigade now, but it is a unit of 
only sixty men, I think, which is a very small unit and 
one that cannot live on its capitation grant as a matter 
of fact. 


spot in the organisation, and I think that these companies, 
doing all the work of the Royal Army Medical Corps, had 
better be called what they really are, companies of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps. There is an objection to the present 
practice in peace time, and it seems to me there is a far 
greater objection if mobilisation should ever occur. In peace 
time the objection is that a small unit like that cannot very 
well live on its capitation grant, and, as a matter of fact, 
most of these brigade bearer companies are really kept 
going by the assistance they get from brigade surgeons or 
other people who are interested. The next difficulty is 
that it is difficult, as I think all Volunteer officers realise, 
to get more than a certain proportion of your men on 
parade at any one time. I1 you have got a parade and a 
unit the establishment of which is not much more than 
sixty, you will not get more than twenty or thirty of those 
men in the ordinary way to turn up, and you cannot do 
the field work of a bearer company with that small number; 
the interest is not very great to begin with and you have 
not enough men to fill up the posts that are required. If 
you have got a much bigger unit you can be pretty certain 
at any parade of getting a large enough number to do your 
bearer company work thoroughly. Well, then, the objec- 
tion on active service is this, or rather there are two: one 
is that many of the Volunteer Infantry brigades are of such 
a size in the Army List that speaking entirely as an ama- 
teur and a non-combatant officer, they seem to me to be un- 
workable as brigades. I think ten to twelve regiments— 


13717. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) They have been very 
much reduced tately, I think ?—Most of them, I think. 


13718. There are none now with ten or twelve ?—Well, 
even six or eight seems to me rather an unworkable unit. 
£ven if it is not, it is too many for one bearer company to 
manage on service and it must frequently happen in cam- 
paigning that the bearer company which is attached to a 
brigade must be moved away. The brigade may have been 
seriously engaged and had a lot of casualties and the 
hearer company is choked, as it were, and quite unable 
+o follow the brigade when it moves forward. The brigade 
bearer company must be left behind and another one 
brought up to take its place and if the brigade bearer com- 
pany has always considered itself an integral part of your 
brigade it objects very strongly to be left behind ; the bri- 
gade also does so and I think it is much better to let the 
men feel that they are to be posted where they are wanted, 
and that they have not the right to go with any particular 
brigade, and that the brigade should not think it has 6 
perfect right to those men whatever happens. Of course 
one can quite understand that in the Regular Army no 
such idea as that would crop up, but the Volunteers, per- 
haps, are not quite so imbued with the military spirit as 
the Regular Army may be, and those little things some- 
times cause dissatisfaction. I would make all these brigade 
bearer companies parts of the Royal Army Medical Corps 
Volunteers, and personally, I think, the best arrangement 
would be to form “ Divisi 


sions” of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps Volunteers in different parts of the country where 
one can get a good number of men together, in certain 
centres where you can get four or five or six companies of 
a corps formed. Tell them off to their posts on mobilisa- 
tion on paper, but leave it for all ordinary purposes to work 
as a large unit under the administration of a lieutenant- 
colonel. I think a single company is not likely to be so 
efficient as a group of companies under an administrative 
head. I believe there will be a new unit in the Army 
Medical Service before very long, in which a bearer com- 
pany and field hospital are combined, a combination which 
I think would be very advantageous, and of course details 
as to the organisation of the Royal Army Medical Corps 
could hardly be laid down until the new organisation is 
decided upon, but in any case I think the company unit 
would be found most convenient for peace training. that is 
to say, three medical officers, a quarte: master, and 100 non- 
commissioned officers and men. 


13719. (Chairman.) What do you think of the equip- 
ment? Is it what it ought to be ?—The equipment at 
present is totally inadequate: according to the Volunteer 
Regulations all that is allowed to us is a few stretchers, 6 
few water-bottles, a few surgical haversacks and a certain 
number of knee-caps, but stretcher drill is not the only 
part of the work, and in order that we may train our men 
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efficiently we want to have them out into the field and to 
do the work of a bearer company in action. That necessi- 
tates a certain number of Red Cross fiags to mark the posi- 
tion of the dressing station and collecting station; it 
necessitates a certain number of smaller flags which are 
directing flags to show the way to these places, which, 
of course, are put somewhere under cover, and it necessi- 
tates also certain equipment which would be at the dress- 
ing station, panniers containing instruments and other 
necessaries. The dressing station also requires a tent 
where the operations take place, and none of those things 
are supplied to us by Regulation. We have been able 
to get a few of these things as an act of grace, but not by 
any right. We have in my division of the corps some of 
these things which we have purchased for ourselves; we 
have a private fund from the men’s subscriptions, and we 
have purchased for ourselves tents and other things which 
come in for that training. I may say that I lately applied 
for a new Red Cross flag which is used for marking the 
position of the hospital or dressing station, and after a 
considerable amount of correspondence it seems that as Red 
Cross flags are not laid down in the Volunteer Regulations 
amongst the equipment that is allowed I cannot have it 
although it is to replace one which was given me by the 
Government. I want to show them the old flag and to 
say: “ This is yours, I will give it back to you for a new 
one,” but they say “‘ We cannot recognise the existence 
of that flag because it is not allowed to you by the 
Regulations.” These things ought to be allowed by the 


Regulations. 
13720. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) They sre necessary for the 
proper training you think ?—Quite necessary. 


13721. Are they used in the training of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps ?—Yes, used constantly. 


13722. That is to say if you are to have a training 
similar to the training which is given in the R.A.M.C. 
you want them ?—We must have them; 80, too, if we 
want to train the men in the work of a field hospital, we 
want to have the equipment of a field hospital, and this 
year at Aldershot I managed to get the equipment of a 
field hospital for the whole week. 


13723. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Lent to you? 
—Lent to us by the depét ; previously all I had been able 
to do was to get this lent for a day when we go out into 
the Long Valley and pitch the hospital which has to be 
pitched in a certain way, and all the equipment is brought 
out and the men are taken round and shown the things: 
“‘ These are knives, these are feeding cups,” and so on, and 
having seen them the whole thing has to be packed up 
again, That seems to me not to give them a very clear 
insight into what waa required and what was obtainable. 
This year I got all the equipment lent to me for a week, 
and I pitched my camp as a field hospital, and the men 
lived in that hospital for a week, so that they now know 
and they will not easily forget what is the arrangement of 
a field hospital when it is pitched according to the Service 
Regulations. The equipment was there also, and every 
day I went through the routine work of a field hospital. 
There is a description of it in the “ Royal Army Medical 
Corps Journal” for November. I told the men off to their 
posts, I admitted cases, doctors went round and visited 
them and prescribed, the prescriptions were taken to the 
dispensary to be made up, the orders for extras were sent 
to the steward to be made up, the men’s clothing and 
necessaries and everything else were taken over aa they 
came in, and we even went to the extent of labelling one 
stretcher: ‘Patient died at 10.15,” to see whether the 
men would know what to do with his clothing and every- 
thing else in order to get acquainted with all the necessary 
army forms and paper work which is, after all, essential 
in our work—there may be sometimes too much of it, 
but if a man is taken to hospital unconscious he has got 
to be traced, and it_is necessary that there should be all 
these army forms, and these properly kept. We have 
never had the opportunity before of doing that thoroughly 
although I have tried for years to get it, and the training 
we got this year was of the very greatest value. I hope 
next year to go and make my camp somewhere else, at the 
seaside if I can; my difficulty will be to draw the tents 
and equipment and the field hospital, and yet I want todo 
this work again, It seems to me that if we have not the 
storage to take over the whole of this and keep it we 
ought at least to be able to draw it every now and again, 
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when we require it, without any difficulty. At present 


Colone? 


we get it as I say as an act of grace, but I think it ought to d. EB. Squire, 
be ours by right, if we have to train our men in the duties M.D., V.D. 


of field hospitals. 

13724. (Sir Ralph Knox.) But if your training was tu 
take place at such a place as Aldershot, or Shorncliffe, or 
Colchester, or any of the camps, that equipment would be 
there for you to exercise with as you did this last year, 
would it not ?—I am not sure if you could get it anywhere 
except at the depét of the Royal Army Medical Corps, 
which is at Aldershot; and a Royal Army Medical Corps 
Depét naturally does not want to hand over their field 
hospital to us, because they require it partly for the training 
of their own men during that week, and they may have 
other units of my corps down asking for the use of it. 
They could easily lend it to us for a day, but they do not, 
as a rule, like to hand it over for the whole week. 

13725. What I was pointing to was, that itseema 
a reasonable thing to suggest that your training should be 
where such things do exist, if possible, rather than that you 
should take them about to any seaside place you thought 
would be agreeable for a camp ?—True, but if there is only 
one place in the kingdom where you can get these things, 
and there is one week in the year when most of the units 
of the corps can get their training, it comes to a sort of 
fight who shall have it. It ought to be possible to get 
these things at many other places. I ought to be able, 
for example, to draw the whole of that equipment in 
London for any day I wanted to use it; and I ought, I think, 
to be able to draw it at my headquarters, and take it with 
me wherever I liked to go, whether for a day or for a week. 

13726. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) I see that the establish- 
ment of the corps is 3,478, as against a total establishment 
of the Volunteer force of 345,000 odd; is that a sufficient 
proportion ?—No, I do not think it is. 

13727. What would you suggest ?—I am afraid I 
should have to work that out rather carefully. 

13728. Do you think itis largely deticient—greatly too 
small ?—I think it is a great deal too small; I think the 
proportion laid down in the army, so many bearer co:n- 
panies and field officers and stationery hospitals for a 
division, or for a brigade, or for an army corps as the case 
may be, is not too large ; and if we took the number of men 
in the Volunteer force, and worked out the proportion 
according to that scale, we should then get at it, but I think 
you will find it is not even a quarter as much as is required. 


13729. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Do you make no allow- 
ance for the power of the country to produce civilian 
hospitals near the scene of operations ?—Yes, in the 
memorandum* J sent in to the Commission I have brought 
in that point, but the civilian hospital is sometimes a dis- 
advantage with the Army. It is not only the medical 
assistance that is required in a military hospital. As I 
pointed out just now, you must be able to trace your 
men, and there is always a risk if a man is put into a 
civilian hospital pure and simple that he may be thoroughly 
well treated but then lost, and a knowledge of the various 
Army forms and routine methods is essential. 

13730. (Colonet Dalmahoy.) The brigade bearer com- 
panies go out to camp with their own brigades, do they 
not ?—They go to camp with their own brigades, and 
during that time they have to look after any casualties 
that occur in the brigade. 

13731. Do you get that practical training ?—We do 
not treat actual patients whilst we are in camp. 

13732. But you go out, I understand, into camp by 
yourselves ?—We do, and we do all the work except the 
actual treating of the cases; we have, of course, any that 
occur amongst our own men, but we do not take other men 
into hospital. To my mind the having to treat these 
casualties diminishes the value of the training during 
that time, because you cannot train the men in methods ; 
you have to put them to such a thing as acting as orderly in 
a ward perhaps, with one patient who has got some slight 
ailment. I think the training in the bearer company work 
which is, of course, what the bearer company should 
do, is spoiled by the fact that the men have to do the 
work of regimental hospital orderlies. 

13733. If there was time, would it be better to combine 
the two, that is to say give a week in camp for the work 
you do, and then attach them to infantry brigades for 
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another week, so that they would see what in peace time is 


J. E. Squire, the more practical work, perhaps ?—What I think would 
.D., V.D. be the best training would be to let them have the greater 


part of their weck by themselves and then take them for 


26 Nov. 1903. the last day or two out with a force for a field day, and let 


them practise their special duties in the field. I think the 
actual treatment of patients, when it is only for a week’s 
camp together, interferes with their training, because after 
all, the treatment of the patients is a matter for the doctors, 
who do not want that experience to teach them what is 
necessary, and the nursing is not the duty of the bearer 
company. 

13734. It would not be possible, would it, to get four- 
teen days’ camp out of your men ?—I am afraid it would 
be almost impossible for the majority. 


13735. In the case of clerks, of whom I see you have a 
large proportion, would extra payment or extra allowances 
be an inducement ?—I do not think that would make any 
difference; the clerk who is in a large house has to take 
his holiday when his seniors are not taking theirs; the 
seniors, being the men with families, are the men who 
want their holidays in August, the junior clerks, therefore, 
who are mostly the Volunteers, have to take their holiday 
at some other time in the year and the result is that 
they cannot get away into camp during the summer. 


13736. Do you get the ordinary camp allowances for 
Volunteer corps ?—Yes. 


13737. Do your men put in a larger number of drills 
than they are bound to before camp ?—Like every other 
corps the men vary considerably ; some of the men put 
in a very large number of drills, come in fact to practically 
every drill’they can come to, while a certain number put 
in the minimum. I do not myself quite like the necessity 
of putting in certain drills before camp; I do not think 
it matters a great deal whether the drills are done before 
or after camp. The difficulty we have found in the last 
year is, that by obliging men to attend so many drills 
before camp you cut off a good number of men, who other- 
wise would have gone to camp, from attending at all; 
the men who have been prevented by some cause from 
coming to drills in the early part of the year who would 
have gone to camp and then made themselves efficient by 
putting in the full number are debarred from going to 
camp because they have not done their drills in the early 
part of the year. 

13738. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) You would limit that as 
regards the men who were incompletely trained, the 
recruits ; you would rather wish once a man has been 
a trained man that that regulation should not be applied ? 
—Yes, but I would not limit my proposal to the trained 
men. 

13739. If he is an untrained man, do you not think it is 
a sensible regulation to require that he should have done 
all his drills before he is put into camp work ?—1 would 
give every inducement to make a man, however young a 
recruit he may be, go into camp, for I think that the mere 
routine of camp and of rubbing shoulders with the other 
men does more to teach him his work than almost anything 
else. 

13740. Even although he were recruited the week 
before ?—Yes, he will take more interest in his work 
afterwards by having been in camp for a week than he 
would by any other means. If you keep him until he is 
a trained man he will certainly learn more in that camp 
than he did before, but I should not do anything which 
would debar a man from attending camp if he could do it. 


13741, (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Does the Government 
provide you with any transport ?—They give us two 
wagons per company, which represents the transport we 
should get on mobilisation, and we have a special transport 
section trained for driving these wagons and the wagons 
we should want on mobilisation. ‘That transport section 
is rather a sore point not only with myself but with all the 
divisions of the Royal Army Medical Corps, for the grant 
we gct to enable us to train the men and hire the horses 
is found to be totally inadequate, The regulations say 
we shall carn our grant on having horsed the wagons with 
teams of four horses each, four timesin the year, and of 
course if we were just to do that, the grant would pay ex- 
penses very well indeed; but nobody would care to trust 
men to drive teams through London for example, if they 
only had four days’ training in the year, and we find it is 


necessary to do a great deal more than that, and it runs 
away with far more money than our grant gives us, We 
have contracted with a large firm to supply horses; it is 
something over 200 we should want on mobilisation, which 
this firm has undertaken to supply if we want them. In 
the meantime we have to hire our horses, and we hire then 
from this firm at 10s. aday, and in camp where we take 
horses for the ten days—they go down by road, and come 
back by road—it costs us practically the whole of our 
grant for that ten days in camp, and we are obliged to take 
only a small number of wagons even then, so that we 
cannot give the men as much training as we should if 
we had the full number. If we had the right to borrow 
horses from a mounted corps or the Army Service Corps, 
or from the Artillery whilst in camp, that would save usa 
considerable amount of expense, and then we could train 
the men very well, but we should want to have these 
horses for a week as the men must learn stable duties as 
well. 

13742. That would not be very satisfactory on mobiliss- 
tion if you had been drilling and working with horses that 
would be required for the Regulars, would it 1—The 
horses we should use for that training purpose would, 
of course, not be the horses we should want on mobilisa- 
tion ; we should still have our own arrangement to get 
horses. 


13743. And train them ?—We cannot train them now; 
if we have to have 200 horses on mobilisation, and have to 
make arrangements with a firm to allow us those 200 
horses if necessary, and we only have ten waggons lent to 
us to use in the year for training purposes we cannot 
manage to get our 200 horses and train them all in a year. 
We must of necessity have a large number of untrained 
horses on mobilisation. 


13744. It has been suggested by one of the societies or 
associations who have sent in recommendations and 
suggestions that the allowance for medical transport 
should be increased by about 10 per cent. to cover actual 
outlay. Would that be sufficient in your opinion !—I 
am afraid 10 per cent. would not be sufficient. I think it 
would have to come up to 30 per cent., and perhaps more, 
to be of any value. 


13745. Is your Adjutant a medical officer of the regular 
forces ?—Yes, a Royal Army Medical Corps officer. 


13746. (Sir Ralph Knox.) I see that the establishment 
which is laid down for the Volunteer brigade bearer 
companies is thirty-four companies with a number of 
2,210 men, and the establishment for the Royal Army 
Medical Corps (Volunteers) is 3,478, those two together 
being 5,700. You have about 3,600 taking the two 
together; would an establishment of 5,700 be sufficient. do 
you think, to provide for the bearer company and field 
hospital work for the Volunteer force supposing you had 
them ? I am not considering the organisation ; but you 
say the Volunteer brigade bearer companies practically 
do the same duties as yourselves, and you would like to 
have them all organised into one corps. Dealing with 
them as a total, would that 5,000 odd be sufficient for the 
mobilised Volunteer force, excluding, of course, base 
hospitals, and excluding stationary hospitals ?—Taking 
simply the bearer companies and field hospitals ? 

13747. Yos ?—I think not. 

13748. Would it have to be doubled ?—I think probably 
it would have to be doubled. 

13749. Of course, a good part of the Volunteer force 
it is contemplated would be in garrisons ?—Yes. 


13750. And a large portion also defending important 
positions, who would not all be in the field ?—That is so. 


13751. Having regard to that do you not think the 
present number would be enough to provide for what 
you would call the field army and Volunteers alone !— 
I am afraid that anything I can say upon that would be 
of very little value unless I had time to work the matter 
out. 

13752. You do not know whether the establishment 
which is here laid down has been fixed with a view to that? 
—I do not think it has been fixed with a view to that at all; 
it has been done rather haphazard and my impression 18 
that it would be found inadequate. 

13753. I suppose if you had a different establishment 
from what you have now per company of your corps, if it 
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was more elastic, and if you had a larger number of 
officers allowed to each company, which is something like 
what you suggest—that the men shouid pass into a sort 
of reserve but still be retained upon the establishment 
of the company—would you think if that were more 
elastic it would be easier to divide the duties amongst the 
officers, 80 that it would not be such a strain upon them 
to do this work which you say interferes with their civil 
work very considerably ?—I think it would, but in any 
case I think there would be some of the senior officers 
who are almost unable to take over any of the administra- 


tive work. 

13754. They would have undergone a training and 
practice in it and then have passed out into this civilian 
reserve as you say ?—Quite so. 

13755. Taking the active officers whose duties one can 
understand might be interfered with, supposing you had 
a larger number of officers per company you could divide 
their duties, do you not think, without any confusion ?— 
The difticulty really comes with the officer commanding 
the company who cannot divide his duties up amongst 
other people very well. for he must keep in his own hands 
the knowledge of what men he has got and what they are 
tit for, and he must look after his non-commissioned 
officers and issue company orders and that kind of thing ; 
it is not difficult to get the other parts of the work in the 
company done; the real difficulty is to get an officer who 
shall command the company, and my experience has been 
that I have been obliged to take the junior men for that. 


13756. You very largely recruit your corps from 
medical students ?—A good many, 

13757. What is the proportion of medical students to 
the others ?—It varies from year to year, and it is now 
rather low ; we have three companies of medical students 
ag against two companies of non-medical, but the actual 
numbers come to about half and half. 

13758. You do not mix them in companies _—We do 
not. 

13759. You have some companies very much more 
skilful than others ?—There are some companies almost 
entirely medical students and some companies which are 
entirely non-medical. 

13760. Do you find much difference in their efficiency 
as regards merely the bearer work and the field hospital 
work ?—Very little. ; 

13761. You find you are able to train the civilian, the 
clerk who is keen, up to the bearer company work and 
the field hospital work very nearly to the standard of the 
medical students?—We can train them up to the medical 
students in everything but the purely professional know- 
ledge, which of course is very valuable indeed. 

13762. Which incidentally might be very valuable 
indeed ?—Yes. but in all of what I may call the military 
apart from the medical work. we can train the clerks 
quite as well. 

13763. You said the nursing did not form part of your 
work ; how is that provided for ?—I think you must have 
misunderstood me there—I did not make myself suffici- 
ently clear. The nursing does not form part of the work 
of the bearer company, so that the brigade bearer com- 
pany would not do any nursing ; but in the Royal Army 
Medical Corps Volunteers. who have to take the field 
hospitals as well, nursing is an important branch. Our 
companies are told off for mobilisation purposes into 
bearer companies and field hospitals. I think the ar- 
rangement at present is that out of my five companies 
three would be bearer companies and the other two would 
each furnish two field hospitals, so that I provide three 
bearer companies and four field hospitals. 

13764. These Volunteer bearer companies then are not 
practised in field hospital work at all ?—Their duties are 
those of a bearer company and not a field hospital Yet 
when they go into camp it is chiefly field hospital work 
they are dving, and that is why I said I thought the camp 
of their brigade was not very good training for their 
special duties. 

13765. You said you had a division ; how many divisions 
are there in the corps ?—A division has five companies 
and upwards. There is one at London, one at Manchester, 
one at Woolwich, and one at Glasgow. Maidstone has 
two companies and so does not come to a division, and 
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Leeds has one or two companies also. They are all given 
in the Army List and one does not remember them off- 


hand. 

13766. Most of them are places where there are medical 
students ?—They vary very much indeed in the personnel, 
In Edinburgh there is one company, and it is nothing 
but medical students. In Maidstone there are two com- 
panies and none of them medical students. In Glasgow, 
I believe, they are all artisans; at Woolwich they are 
nearly all artisans from the Arsenal ; and in Manchester 
they are the artisan class as well. Although these divi- 
sions are extremely efficient. I have a strong feeling that 
the clerk, a better educated man, is more fitted to under- 
take the duties of the care of the sick than the artisan. 
The artisan is much easier to manage as a Volunteer. 
He can get away for a holiday, and he is more amenable. 
but I do not think he is so good for our duties. 

13767. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) As to the brigade beare>- 
companies, take those in Edinburgh and Glasgow, are 
they mostly of the same class as the Royal Army Medical 
Corps companies ?—That I cannot tell you. In Glasgow. 
I think, they must be very much of the same class, because 
one of the brigade bearer companies has been attached 
to the Royal Army Medical Corps (Volunteers). 

13768. (Sir Ralph Knox.) I understand your chief 
representation is that you should have better means of 
more thoroughly training your men ?—That is from the 
corps point of view—yes. From the more general point. 
of view of the organisation of the Volunteer Force and 
its usefulness on mobilisation, I rather plead for a more 
thorough and properly worked out organisation of the 
Medical Service. 

13769. That means you want to absorb these Volun- 
teer bearer companies into your corps; That is the main 
thing is it not ?—No, that is only one of the items. 


13770. What is the other item ?—That we should begin, 
first of all, by seeing what is the necessary number of 
bearer companies and field hospitals, and that we should 
divide the men and tell them off to their duties. At 
present there is very little organisation. Each brigade 
has its bearer company, and there are certain companies 
of the Royal Army Medical Corps Volunteers, but whether 
there is any organisation for such a unit as an Army 
Corps to provide what is neccssary for a sick man as soon 
as he leaves his brigade I do not know. 

13771. You want to have the corps organised with 
reference to what may be determined to be the Field 
Army portion of the Volunteers ?—Quite so. 

13772. And have the place for every company under- 
stood and recognised, and then that each company should 
be thoroughly trained, and you should have the means 
of training them ?—That is so precisely. 

13773. Do you think the time at present given, sup- 
posing that is completed by the men. will admit of their 
being thoroughly trained, or must we get more time from 
them ?—I think you must trust very largely to your 
ofticers. It is to the interest of the officer in command. 
whether it is a company or a larger unit, to have his men 
properly trained, and I do not think anything which lays 
down too rigid requirements will result in training. I 
expressed it once before, something in this way, that 
when the regulations were made too strict we had no time 
to think of making our men efficient, for we had to give 
the whole of our time to seeing that they got themselves 
within the four corners of the regulation—a statistical 
efficiency rather than anything else, and I think that con- 
siderable latitude should be allowed to Commanding 


Officers. 

13774. Of course some of the men are quicker than 
others in picking up the work, but as you pointed out 
yourself, it waa necessary to have a certain number of 
men on parade in order to teach them at all ?—I find it 
is not so difficult to get the men if they feel they are not 
tied down too strictly. If you make the work interesting 
and find out what your men can do, what time they can 
give, and what time suits them best, you can get your 


men very well. 

13775. Do you think that is a completely satisfactory 
plan, that it should be left entirely to the commanding 
officer to decide whether his force is sufticiently efficient, 
or not ?—I think you want to lay down some scheme, 
but I would allow a certain elasticity. My own practice 
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was to get rid of every man who was non-efficient; I 


7. £. Squire, struck him off directly if I found I could not do any good 
M.D.,V.D. with him, and I found that tended to make the other men 
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. more keen, and they took an interest in keeping efficient. 


13776. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Have you had 
any special opportunities of seeing the physique of the 
volunteer force generally ?—No, I have not. The regi- 
mental men who have examined their own recruita will 
be able to give you better information on that than I can. 


13777. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) I want to get at the 
distribution of duties on mobilisation between the 
brigade bearer companies and the Royal Army Medical 
Corpe Volunteers, I may say at the beginning, that 
I entirely agree with your view that the brigade 
bearer companies should form part of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps Volunteers, exactly as they do for the 
Regulars. On mobilisation the brigade bearer company 
would naturally go with its brigade. Are your bearer 
companies on mobilisation told off to special duties with 
divisions ?—Yes, they are told off to brigades which have 
aot got brigade bearer companies; ag a matter of fact, 
in some mobilisation schemes some companies have been 
told off to Regular brigades, and some others to Militia 
brigades. 

13778. However, they are told off to their places 1— 
Yes. 


13779. And the field hospitals in the same way !~ 
That is so. 


513780. Do you happen to know whether the Volunteer 
brigades have got a complete system not only of bearer 
companies but of field hospitals ?—What little I have 
been able to see has made me think that the brigades are 
not organised at all, that the bearer company ia there 
and absorbs the whole of the interest, where the interest 
ought to be distributed over regimental and other things. 
I do not think there is anything that may be called 


Brigade-Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel A. 


13786. (Chasrman.) You are senior medical officer of the 


Lieut. Col, 3rd London Volunteer Infantry Brigade ?—I am. 
4.Clark, VD. 13787, And you are a Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel in 
26 Nov. 1903. the Army Medical Reserve of Officers ?—Yes. 


13788. And also senior medical officer of the 4th 
Middlesex Volunteer Rifle Corps, 3rd London Brigade, 
and you represent the Volunteer Medical Association ?— 
I do. 


13789. What does the Volunteer Medical Association 
consist of 9—It is an Association, formed some seventy 
years ago now, of medical officers of the Volunteers 
and they have met trom time to time, three or four times 
a year, and discussed informally matters connected with 
the Volunteer force generally; it has had various 
communications with the Medical Department of the 
Army and also with the Secretary of State for War in the 
course of the last few years and many of its recommenda- 
tions have been adopted. Not very long ago, I think in 
the year 1888,'there was a Departmental Committee formed 
at the instigation chiefly of the Volunteer Medical Associa- 
tion which reported with regard to Volunteer matters 
generally, and a great many of those recommendations were 
at that time adopted; indeed I think that was the origin 
of the bearer companies. With regard to other things 
I do not know that I need say it does more than that it tries 
to encourage ambulance work among Volunteers, and for 
that purpose some years ago it instituted a Challenge 
Shield and that Challenge Shield is competed for annually 
in the summer among regiments in the United Kingdom 
and there is a good deal of competition for it. It is con- 
sidered an honour to get it, and it was thought by the 
Volunteer Medical Association that it would promote 
Volunteer ambulance work generally among the men as 
well as the doctors, 


13790. And it has proved a very successful stimulus ?— 
I believe it has. There are many difficulties in the way, 
as there are in all Volunteer matters and one of the chief 
difliculties is getting competing corps from other places than 
London. We are bound to hold the examination in London, 
but for all that the Scotsmen get hold of it pretty often ; for 
two or three years ithas gone up to Scotland and there is a 
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adequate medical organisation in any of the Volunteer 
infantry brigades with which I am personally acquainted. 

13781. The Volunteer infantry brigades would be the 
mobile portion of the force, and they ought therefore to 
have not only bearer companies but field hospitals just 
as much as any other brigade ?—As far as I know they 
have nothing of the kind, but my view is, that those 
bearer companies and field hospitals should not be parts 
of the brigade, but only attached for their use, so that 
they can be detached one from another when that is 
desired. 

13782. I am entirely with you there, and there is only 
one other question I want to ask: is it at all difficult to 
raise companies of medical volunteers !—I believe in 
some places it has been found very difficult, and certainly 
at the present moment it is very difficult even to main- 
tain what are already there, but where you take a larger 
number and form a division of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps Volunteers in s largish town, I think there would 
be no difficulty at all about it. 


13783. Is the difficulty one, wherever it exista, that might 
be removed by increased payment or allowances ?—No, I 
do not think it could be removed that way; I think it 
would be diminished to some extent if shooting clubs 
were encouraged in these corps by the grant of ammuni- 
tion, or something of that sort. The men do like to have 
a little rifle shooting, and we have a shooting club, and | 
think that would be much more to the purpose than giving 
extra grants. 


13784, And at present, I understand you to say, you 
have practically no equipment at all for the field hospitals 
except two wagons ?—None at all, and much of the bearer 
company equipment has been bought by our own money 
and is our private property, not given us by Government. 

13785. (Chatrman.) Is there any other point you would 
like to put before us ?—I think not. 


Crakk, V.D., called; and Examined. 


good deal of international, I was going to say, but that 
is not correct—a good deal of competition between England 
and Scotland as to which shall have it. 


13791. What is the number of the Association i—It 
varies in number ; I should think at the present time there 
are about 250 medical officers in it, speaking only from 
memory. Then, again, there is a difficulty, because of the 
meetings being necessarily held in London, and now we are 
trying to organise branches, we have been trying for some 
time: there is a Volunteer Medical Association established 
im Edinburgh which, I think, will be more or lesé 
associated with us, but the difficulty we find is in express- 
ing our views one to another, and there are so many 
different ways of looking at these matters. For instance, 
a country Volunteer medical officer is in a very different 
position from a London medical officer in many ways; 
some of them think we do not altogether represent their 
views in London, and there is a Midland Volunteer 
Medical Association in existence I believe at present. 
With them, again, we try to be as far as we can in com- 
munication. 

13792. As to the 3rd London Brigade, is there 4 bearer 
company attached to that ?—There is now, but I have 
had very great difficulty in obtaining one; the Regula- 
tions for the bearer companies are rather difficult to carry 
out, and it is only recently that we have got one. It is 
small one at present—we have only twenty-two men in it— 
but I have every reason to believe that in the course of 
this next summer, before the next inspection, we shell 
double that if we do not get our full complement. I am 
not very sanguine that we will get the whole sixty. 

13793. Is there a difficulty in getting the men to join 
it ?—There is some difficulty. 

13794, Have you a difficulty with the officers 1— Yes, 
I am afraid there is a difficulty in officers; we have only 
one officer at present and there seems more difficulty in 
getting officers than men. I do not think there will be 
any great difficulty in getting the men. 

13795. Is your difficulty to get officers at all or is it to 
got the class of man ?—To get officers at all. They must 
be medical officers. There are various matters in which 
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medical men differ so materially from other Volunteers 
in the work they have to do ; I mean their own work is so 
peculiar, 

13796. Of course they must be professional men ?— 
Necessarily they must be doctors. 

13797. I presume nobody else could do the work ?—No, 
because it is strictly medical. 

13798. I did not know whether it was necessary perhaps 
that the subaltern should be a doctor ?— Yes, everybody 
must be a doctor, except the quartermaster. 

13799. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) The brigade bearer com- 
panies at present form a separate organisation to the 
Royal Army Medical Corps (Volunteers) ?— Yes, they do at 
present. 

13800. Do you think that a good system or that the 
system which obtains in the Regulars, in which the whole 
forms one body and certain companies are attached to 
brigades. is the best ?—I think certain companies attached 
to brigades ; I have always advised that, and I did so in 
the 3rd London Brigade, then called the South London 
Brigade, as long as ten years ago ; at that time the brigadier 
and I did all we could to get that Regulation made, and 
that in some way stopped the formation of that bearer 
company I think. It was the last of the London 
companies to be formed. 

13801. I may tell you it is entirely my view that it 
ought all to be one body ?—That is entirely my view. I 
do not speak of regimental medical officers. 

13802. Do you think their being attached to brigades as 
they are now makes it any easier or more difficult to raise 
them ?—It makes it more difficult because of the ex- 
pense ; you see the difficulty we are in now in the 3rd 
London brigade is that we have only twenty-two men and 
these men will only draw a limited grant, and it is with 
the very greatest difficulty we shall be able to make both 
ends meet if we can; I think we shall be able to do so 
with the facilities lately given to us in the way of advancing 
money for uniform and paying part of the uniform for the 
officers; but we are indebted in great measure to the 
kindness of the colonel of one of the regiments in the 
brigade, because he has allowed us the use of his drill hall 
for a nominal sum ; otherwise we could only do that by 
having an officer who was willing to pay the necessary 


extra expense: 
13803. But the same difficulty would exist, would it 
not, supposing you tried to expand the Royal Army 
Medical Corps Volunteers ?—I do not think so, because the 
one drill hall would answer the purpose for them all and 
they could all drill together; it is as easy to instruct 
sixty or seventy men as it is to instruct twenty or 
thirty, or as it is with us about a dozen to twenty at each 
dnl. 
13804. Any way, you think it desirable that it should 
be done ?—I think unquestionably it is, and I think the 
officers would like it very much better and the men too. 
13805. It would give better facilities for training ?— 


Yes. 
13806. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Do I under- 
stand you to say that these bearer companies should 
belong to the brigade or should be part of the general 
Volunteer Royal Army Medical Corps, and only, 80 to 
speak, lent or attached to the brigade ?—I think lent, or 
attached to the brigade when required by the Brigadier, 


13807. Posted, in fact ?—Yes. 

13808. But not permanently part of it ?—Not per- 
manently part of it. 

13809. They ought to be permanently part of the corps, 
but not of the brigade ?—Part of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps; I think it would be better that way. 

13810. I see your association states that medical 
officers of Yeomanry should be placed on the same footing 
as medical officers of Volunteers; is there a disparity, 
then, at present ?—I think that is with regard to pro- 
motion ; you see, as it happens, at the present time, any 
medical officer in the Yeomanry or in the Engineers or 
Artillery has not the opportunity of being made a brigade 
surgeon, and consequently juniors are sometimes put over 
the heads of seniors. I think that is what they mean, 
but beyond that I cannot say; the secretary was asked 


that is the reason: the Yeomanry doctors feel they are Bgd.-Suryeon 


rather left out. 


13811. I only asked you, because it is a little obscure 4-Clark,V.D. 


here ?—I am bound to say it was a little obscure to me, 26 
and I rather personally objected to putting it in because 

it was a little obscure. Those are the views, I may say, 

of the association, and not of any individual ; when those 
resolutions were passed there waa something like twenty 
members present, and, necessarily, votes were taken, and 
the majority had their views expressed. But I believe 
that is what it means—that the medical officera of the 
Yeomanry feel that they are not able to take their proper 
rank in the force. 

13812. To obtain the same seniority ?—I think that is 
the view. 

13813. On the other hand, it has been suggested that 
while the medical officer—and by that I mean the regi- 
mental medical officer of the Volunteer force—particularly 
if he is a practitioner in a large valuable practice, loses 
very heavily by going out with the unit; the medical 
officer of a Yeomanry corps virtually fills his pockets 
during that time, and, consequently, in certain districts 
where there is a competition between the Yeomanry and 
Volunteers, it creates a certain amount of friction?—I was 
not aware of that at all. 

13814. You are not aware that it would be a matter of 
substantial profit to be a medical officer to a Yeomanry 
corps ?—I am not aware of it; it is quite news to me. 
It certainly is not to the Volunteers, it is the other way 
—that they run the risk of losing a good deal. 

13815. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Would you mind telling 
me about this first paragraph in the Report*? “ That 
on s medical officer of Volunteers being gazetted to any 
unit, he shall at the same time be gazetted to a depart- 
mental list, as at present ; and that effect be given to this 
seniority list to permit exchange to another branch with- 
out loss of seniority, and to permit all branches to be 
eligible for a brigade surgeoncy.” That is what you were 
explaining just now, I suppose, that everybody would be 
put on one list—Engineers, Artillery, and Infantry ?— 
Yes, and also that a medical officer might be moved from 
one brigade to another. When these were first formed, 
it happened in the case of several medical officers that 
they jumped up from quite a junior position in the force 
to be brigade-surgeon-lieutenant-colonel ; in one of the 
London brigades it was so, and I think the departmental 
list should be maintained. It was recommended by the 
Departmental Committee which sat in 1888, and 
appeared every month in the Army List. I believe 
it still appears in the Quarterly Army List, although 
it is taken out of the monthly list. Although we believe 
it atill exists, we thought it well to lay stress upon it. 

13816. As to your second paragraph—the attend- 
ance for 14 days at a military hospital—I think the 
regulations will shortly be altered so as to be in accord- 
ance with that ?—With regard to that, since this was 
written, a communication was received from the Director 
General of the Army Medical Service, who at the 
suggestion, I believe, of the British Medical Association, 
had taken this matter up. I have had a long interview 
with Surgeon-General Keogh on the matter, and I under- 
stand that something of the kind is likely to be done; I 
daresay you will understand that medical officers in the 
Volunteers are in a very difficult position with regard to 
knowing their work ; they have no means of being taught, 
and there is a great difficulty in their getting for a month to 
Aldershot. Take the case, for instance, of a man who 
lives at York, to come down and spend a month at Alder. 
shot means great pecuniary loss to him, even if he is paid 
at the Government rate. 

13817. Your third point about the regimental stretcher 
bearers is that the regulation of two men per company 
being trained should be enforced in all units: how ?— 
We think by requiring that each company of the 
corps should find two men to be trained to act aa regi- 
mental bearers ; if that were done it would not be popular 
with the Captains, but I think it would be popular with 
most of the Colonels. I am sure it would be advantageous, 
because when the bearer company comes out with the 
brigade, it often has to form its field hospital and 
dressing stations, and it cannot send a sufficient number 
of men with every detachment of the corps that goes 
sometimes for some miles, and the regulation of tw- 
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necessary. 
13818. Do you find that these stretcher-bearers from 


21; Nov. 1903, these companies stay long in that position, or do they go 


back to the ranks, or want to go back ?—We find that 
they come and learn it, and then go and learn signalling, 
and then they go and learn anything else—they are the 
active ani intelligent volunteers. I find most of them 
leave the medical to go to the signalling. 


13819. So that you would have a certain amount of 
reserve in case of necessity, even at the present time ?— 
Yes, I suppose we should, but it is very difficult to get 
them to stay when once they have learned; they want to 
know a smattering of medicine, I suppose, so that they can 
render first aid, and having learnt it, they do not care 
about utilising it. 

13820. Then, in order to encourage them to remain, 
I suppose, you say that every regimental stretcher-bearer 
holding a certificate shall draw an extra grant ?—We 
thought that was the way to make them remain stretcher- 
bearers. 


13821. Your fourth point is: “That senior medical 
officers of brigades receive the same allowances as the 
other members of the staff, and allowance for stationery 
and postage.” Would you enlarge upon that ?—What is 
meant by that is that some brigade surgeons, chiefly those in 
the country, are put to considerable expense in postage 
and communications they have to make with the 
men of the regiment, and also with the officers of the bri- 
gade, and altogether they are considerably out of pocket, 
I must say for my own part, as far as London is concerned, 
the expense is very little, it is not worth mentioning, but 
I can quite understand that where the members live a 
distance apart there are a great many letters to be written. 


13822. And these postal expenses could not come out 
of the ordinary stationery allowance to the battalion ?— 
Tam afraid not ; if we had a bearer company of 100 there 
might be enough, but we have great difficulty in getting 
money from the battalions. Take for instance the hire 
of horses for the ambulance wagon for camp, some rather 
find fault with having to pay anything for that. 


13823. Your fifth point is: ‘‘ That all medical officers 
while in camp receive not less than £1 a day.” Does that 
mean £1 for their professional services or that their allow- 
ances one way and another should come to £1 a day ?— 
It means their allowances should come to £1 a day. 


13824. Instead of 8s. ?—Yes. I do not think any of 
us—and certainly I should not—would for a minute sug- 
gest that Volunteers should be paid anything; I think 
they are entirely Volunteers, but I do think they should 
not be out of pocket, and it must not be forgotten that 
medical officers as a rule have to supply a locum tenens 
for their practice; and now that they cannot employ 
assistants other than those duly qualified and registered 
under the Medical Acts it means four, five, and six guineas 
& week, and their board and lodging. 


13825. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Is it not the 
fact that sanitary authorities are bound by law to give a 
medical officer who is a sanitary ofticer a certain holiday 
with a paid substitute ?—I do not know about sanitary 
ofticers, but I never heard that they are, though I think, 
as a matter of fact, they usually do. 


13826. In that case the medical officer would not 
have to pay two substitutes ?—Not if he is a sanitary 
ofticer, but I am speaking of the ordinary doctor. Take 
a man in general practice, for instance, in the country, 
he cannot get away without leaving somebody in his place. 


13827. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Then you recommend 
that a medical ofticer of Voluntcers be placed on the 
Advisory Board and on the Red Cross Society. I do not 
think we can bring much influence to bear on the Red 
Cross Society, but you think there should be a medical 
oftticer of Volunteers on the Advisory Board ?—What we 
think about it, at least what I think, and I suppose what 
others think, is that the Volunteer medical ofticers have 
studied the Army medical arrangements for a good many 
years, a good many of them, and they probably know 
more about the requirements and the possibilities of the 
Volunteers. It seems to me, and I believe to others. that 
a giest many things are expected from Volunteers which it 
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is impossible for them to do, and it struck us that if some- 
body who knew about Volunteer matters were on the Ad- 
visory Board it might facilitate matters a good deal. 


13828. I just want to clear up this point: Which 
Advisory Board is it you want them put on? There are 
two Advisory Boards; is it the Army Medical Service 
Advisory Board or the Auxiliary Forces Advisory Board ? 
—It is the Medical Advisory Board I refer to. 


13829. And not the Auxiliary Forces Advisory Board? 
—We were not thinking so much of that; it was the 
Medical. 


13830. Would it be advisable on both ?—I think it 
would, but I think it was the Medical that was intended 
here ; the medical officer is not as I said in the same posi- 
tion as other officers. I do not think there is a Volunteer 
on either of them, and there never has been. 


13831. There is not, and I may mention that when the 
Auxiliary Forces Advisory Board were advising on certain 
questions with regard to the tests for officers it was found 
a difficulty that there was no medical officer on the Board ? 
—I should think it would be advisable. 


13832. Then you go on: “ That the establishment of 
bearer companies be raised to 100 men, that a quarter- 
master be added, and two medical officers extra for the 
field hospital” ?—There are two reasons for that ; one is 
that it is sometimes impossible to get everybody down; 
the difficulty with the men is great, and one often finds 
among the Volunteers that if you interest a particular 
Institution or a particular shop, for instance, you get 
perhaps ten or a dozen, or even perhaps twenty men to 
join a bearer company from a particular quarter and it 
is absolutely impossible for them all to be away at the 
same time. If the camps could be divided they might go 
some at one time, and some at another. 


13833. You would want a larger establishment from 
which to draw ?—Yes, and then again sixty is not enough 
to establish a field hospital. 


13834. In addition to the bearer company ?—No, & 
hundred altogether, 


13836. And lastly : “ That senior medical officers of field 
army brigades of Volunteers be made permanent appoint- 
ments.” Would you mind explaining that ?—What that 
means is that since the field army brigades have been 
formed the Volunteer medical officers have been appointed 
temporarily each year, and it is thought that better men 
would be got, and more efficiency obtained. if. it 
were & permanent appointment. I rather think that has 
been done now; I understand the senior brigade surgeon 
of a Welsh brigade has been appointed to one of the Army 
Corps. As to this again, I happened to hear of a very 
excellent Volunteer medical officer who was offered a 
temporary appointment, and he preferred to stop in his 
own regiment rather than take the temporary appoint- 
ment. That is what that means. 


13836. There is one very general question I want to ask 
you, which is not on this list: you have had great ex- 
perience of the medical inspection of Volunteer recruits 
in your service ?—Yes, considerable, 


13837. I think I am right in saying that up to a few 
years ago there was no medical inspection whatever ?— 
No, practically not; the medical inspection used to be 
done by the Sergeant Major. 


13838. Lately, I forget how many years ago. but within 
the last ten years there has been a compulsory medica! 
examination ?—Yes. 

13839. That is to say that a man has got to be sound in 
heart and lungs and eyesight ?—Yes, they have to be 
tested in those matters. 


13840, Are you satisfied with that ?—-I think so, if it is 
carried out properly ; it is rather a tax upon the medical 
officers, and I do not know that it is absolutely essential 
that it should be done by the medical Volunteer ofticer. 
I think if the certiticate was got from any medical man 
that the recruit was up to the required standard it woul 
do. I think on the whole it works very well. 

13841. You do not think a stricter medical examination 
is necessary 1—No, not stricter. 

13842. Why not ?—Because I think we get a very good 
type of man in the Volunteers as far as I can judge. Any 
man unsuitable is not admitted. I know more about 
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the 4th Middlesex than any other, and I do not think we 
often get applications from men who are not of the proper 
physique. Perhaps in some corps it may be different, but 
that will be because the medical officer is known not to be 


strict enough. 

13843. Would it not be advisable to have his feet ex- 
amined, for instance ?—I should not have thought so. 

13844. A man cannot march if his feet are all wrong, 
can he ?—Do you mean that a man whose feet are not 
quite perfect should be rejected. 

13845. Yes ?—It would be difficult to make a hard and 
fast line ; if a man is flat footed it is the very thing to make 
him better, and I should not be inclined to cast a 


ments as possible. 
13854. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) In the first instance ?—Yee. 


13855. That is to say they develop the man and the 
weight of his burden is increased gradually ?—As he goes 
on, yes ; if a man, for instance, is put to march twenty miles 
on the first day of manceuvres when he has come straight 
from his office he is not likely to do it as well as if he did 
a little the first day and a little more the second day, and 
80 on. 

13856. (Colonel O'Callaghan-Westropp.) From what you 


dint sy, | man unless he was obviously to a non-medical man weak 
heteisa {in his lower extremities; I should take him in on the have said I gather you would not consider it necessary that 
sben, | chance of hisimproving. I think a great many of the bad the Volunteer should come up to the standard required 
0a the teet are due to bad boots, and if there was some special medically for the Regular soldier who has to go on 
“1 arrangement as regards the class of boot the Volunteer foreign service and is on a six or seven years’ engagement ? 
‘ —No, I do not think 80, because I think they can be 


had to wear—not these cheap boots which they often do 
wear—TI think it would be very much better, but I should 
be certainly disinclined to refuse a man for the Volunteers if 
he was just a bit flat footed. If he was very flat footed 
he would not try to enter, but if he was slightly so the 
probability is that the work he would have to do as a 
Volunteer would improve him very much, because there 
is no better way of curing a flat foot than exercising it 
judiciously. 

13846. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) What is the eyesight 
qualification—is it the same as for the Regulars ?—I 
believe so; they have to read certain tests at certain 
distances. 

13847. (Sir Ralph Knox.) It rather surprises me to 
hear that a man who has a tendency to flat feet isimproved 
by the military exercises ?—Oh yes, certainly ; exercise 
is the best thing to cure a flat foot. That is my opinion, 
perhaps I should not express a medical opinion here, but 
I think there is a great deal too much done in the way of 
irons and artificial supports when people have weak 
limbs and weak muscles, and strengthening of muscles is 
the way to strengthen the feet and the body generally. 

13848. I have heard it stated, and on very high authority 
too, that with men who were not inclined to flat feet that 
defect was developed by the military exercises ?—Then I 
should say that is because they have badly made boots ; I 
think that must be the cause of it. 


13849. It has been stated here that in some very good 
corps it is admitted that something like 40 per cent. of the 
Volunteers are physically below the necessary standard 
for active service even at home; do you think from your 
experience there is any foundation for that ?—Not from 
my experience; now and then we get men unfitted, 
but I think that is in a great measure due to their own 
folly. If we could find out if a man is subject to fita it 
would be an advantage, but that is the difficulty ; and I 
think if there was some provision by which, after a man 
has been certified unfit to be in the regiment, he could 
be removed, it would be a good thing. I have been a 
Volunteer surgeon now for thirty years, and I think I can 
only call to mind about half a dozen cases where men 
have not been physically strong enough for the work they 
have had to do, some have been persistent in continuing 
to go to camp and on marches which they are told that 
they should not. 

13850. Although they were unfit for it ?—Yes. 

13851. But your experience is that that percentage is 
exceedingly small ?—Exceedingly small; then again 
there are so many duties in camp, and also on mobilisation, 
that do not require a great deal of walking and standing, 
and a man who is weak can be put on to those duties. 


13852. That is to say that there are always duties that 
would be suitable to the men of inferior physique ?—If 
there are not too many of them—not if there are 40 per 
cent. certainly, but if there are 5 per cent. say, or even a 
little more than that. 

13853. (Chairman.) Inability to carry the requisite 
weight for anything like a long march is what we were 
told was a very common failing in one battalion ?—I 
cannot say I have noticed that at all; I am afraid some 
commanding officers rather overdo their men, because they 
should remember, and I am afraid they do not always 
remember, that they are bringing young fellows out of 
offices who have a sedentary life, and they are taken out 


developed, and some of them are so young when they go 
into the Volunteers. 

13857. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) What is to 
happen while they are developing if an enemy has invaded 
us ?—You are talking of when they are actually fighting ; 
I mean when they are being trained. You want to train 
a good many more than you really want. 

13858. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Do you not at 
present examine for varicose 1—We do not. A 

13859. Surely that is important, is it not ?—I do not 
think it is with Volunteers ; there again a moderate amount 
of exercise is the best cure for varicose veins, 


13860. Depending on the severity of them ?—Of course. 


13861. Of course, one has to face the contingency that 
suppose our men had to be opposed to an enemy, his men 
would probably be very stringently medically inspected 
and brought over as fit as ever they could be, and an 
enemy would not accept the excuse for deferring an en- 
gagement that our men were only just out of offices ?— 
No, but I take it that we want as far as possible to get 
young men into the Volunteers to train them, and we 
should have difficulty in getting enough if we were too 
particular with regard to inspection. Take, for instance, 
varicose veins. I suppose at the Middlesex Hospital, 
where I have been surgeon now s good many years, 
I have a couple of dozen such cases a year to operate 
upon, because if they have varicose veins or a varicocele 
they are not admitted into the Army or into any service 
of the Crown. and I think we should find that a lot of 
young fellows who would be willingly Volunteers and 
have slight varicoceles or slight varicose veins would not 
submit to the operation partly perhaps because they do 
not care about it, but more particularly because it would 
lay them up for about a month and prevent them working 
at their ordinary occupation. I think the majority of them 
would make perfectly satisfactory and useful Volunteers 
and useful soldiers when the time came. 

13862. Of course you appreciate that men would 
probably in addition to carrying s0 many hundred rounds 
of ammunition have to carry a great coat and a blanket 
and a spare pair of boota and a number of other necessary 
things ?—Yes, they would have to carry a great deal more 
than they have to do at present, and they would have to 
be trained for that. They would gradually get stronger 
and able to do it. 

13863. So that it would be a question of the amount of 
time available for training ?—Yes. 

13864. If the strain came on them suddenly 8 good 
many might not be equal to it ?—Certainly; » large 
number of Volunteers nowadays if they were sent straight 
out to battle would come to grief utterly on account of 
their want of physique, but I take it you do not want to 

admit to the Volunteer force men who are entirely suitable 
for the Army when enrolled ; you would have younger 
fellows and men who were likely to train up. 

13865. That is what was my first question—that you 
would not expect the same standard for home defence as 
for foreign service ?—No. 

13866. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) What sort 
of proportion do you suppose would crack up under those 
conditions ?—At the present time ? 
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13867. Yes ?—I daresay quite 40 per cent. would 
you took all the Volunteers. 


13868. (Chairman.) I thought that was precisely 
what you thought would not occur, but I must have mis- 
understood you ?—I understood the question was how 
many would crack up if they were sent straight away to 
foreign service. 

13869. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Not to 
foreign service but on active service in this country ?—I 
should think very likely that number would if they were 
sent straight away without any training, but I was speak- 
ing of the physique for the Volunteers in time of peace and 
their being fit to be trained as Volunteers. I think » good 
many find at the end of their three or four years 
after they had had their training that they are not fit for 
it, and they do not go in for their second period. 


13870. (Chatrman.) Your medical examination now 
would pass a man whom you thought with proper graduated 
training would become a good soldier ?— Yes. 


13871. But the result of your examination would not 
mean that he was prepared to undertake all the duties 
of a soldier immediately 1—That is so. 


13872. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) By what time do you think 
he would have developed that ability ? Say you recruit 
the Volunteer in his eighteenth year, he has to go through 
the forty drills or so that are necessary and his week in 
camp and so forth, and then the next year he goes through, 
perhaps, a less number of drills but another week in camp ; 
at what time during his period of service would you look 
upon him as sufficiently trained and developed in physique? 
—lI think when he has done his second year he ought to 
be fit for it because he would take other opportunities of 
gaining physical strength, or he would make up his mind 
that he was not strong enough, and when his time of service 
that he had joined for came, he would retire. 


13873. Would you recommend that at the end of his 
second year’s training he should be tested—supposing it 
is necessary for us to require that everybody should be 
physically fit at the end of that time—and cast if he is not 
up to the mark ?—I think it would be a very good thing 
indeed if, at the end of the first training, they were sub- 
jected to a second examination and that might be stricter. 
That would overcome the point I tried to make clear just 
now, that there are a number of men who get into the 
Volunteers and who will not leave who are absolutely unfit 
even for camp work or route march. 

13874. But you think that cannot be ascertained on 
their entering, but only after they have been tested 
to some extent ?—It could be, but I think it would be 
pity to do so because it would prevent a large number of 
young fellows entering the Volunteers, and I think it is 
good for them as well as good for the country that they 
should have the opportunity. 

13875. But it is rather a waste if you take men who 
are really physically unfit and go to the trouble of training 
them and then you have to cast them ?—But I consider 
we give them a sufficient examination to see that they are 
fit for training. I would give them the same examination 
as we do now. 

13876. However, that is the principle you lay down ; 
you test whether he is fit to be trained and you say he is 
good enough to be trained, but you think his physique may 
not develop and that at the end of his year’s training or 
two years’ training you would test him again 1—Yes, that 
is 80. 

13877. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) But I suppose even a 
healthy man after he has had two or three years’ training, 
if he is living a sedentary life, would not be fit for a long 
march immediately he was taken out ?—Not for a day or 
two, but in two or three days he would get all right if he 
does not get too much the first day. 


13878. Do you include that in your 40 per cent ?—Yes. 


Brigade -Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel W. R. 


13890. (Chairman.) You are senior medical officer of 
the 4th London Brigade and also regimental medical 
ofticer of the 1st London Rifle Volunteer Corps ?—I am. 


13891. And you are Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel in the 


13879. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Su tl 
a Volunteer battalion was mobilised for a week aad ic 


they had had three or four days in camp and the usual ; 


Progressive training, would you consider it important 
that part of that training should be marching carrying 4 
gradually increasing weight for fitness 1—I think certainly, 

13880. One must remember the maxim of the greatest 
soldier who ever lived, Napoleon, that he won most of his 
battles on his soldiers’ legs ?—Yes. 


13881. And we know that mobility is just as important 
now, if not more so, than it was then ?—Yes. 


13882. I want to suggest this to you—suppose it was 
made part of the mobilisation stores of every Volunteer 
battalion that at least one sound pair of marching boots 
per head should be kept in the stores and that the men 
should be given at least three or four occasions, on short 
drills in the year, of wearing those boots so that they 
would take the shape of the feet, do you think that would 
make for getting over some of the difficulty 1—I am afraid 
it would have to be boots for the particular individual. 


13883. That is what I mean—fitted 1—I thought you 
meant boots in store. 


13884, Certainly not—fitted to the individual, and let 
him wear them on three or four parades ?—I believe it 
would be a very good thing for a great many men if they 
could have proper boots. 


13885. So that they would not be putting on new boots 
when the call came ?—Yes. One sees them go out with 
the most dreadful boots sometimes, so much so that for 
several years in the 3rd London Brigade the men’s fect 
were all inspected, and those who were not properly shod 
were found fault with. There is far more in the boots 
than anything else in what the man can do in walking. 


13886. And you think that suggestion of mine would 
get over some of the difficulty ?—I think it would help, 
if it could be done. 


13887. (Chairman.) Have you any other point you 
wish to lay before us ?—I do not think so. I see amongst 
the points on which you were going to examine me is in- 
cluded the regimental medical officer, and I do not know 
whether I should say anything about that. I was speak- 
ing about the departmental system at the beginning, 
and I must say my own feeling, and the feeling of a great 
many Voluntcer medical officers, is that to do away alto- 
gether with the regimental system would be most un- 
popular. I think, as long as Volunteers continue to exist, 
we shall be obliged to have the regimental system as sn 
inducement to medical officers to join the Volunteer. 
There are a certain number who will join a department 
and join bearer companies, but still a great many join 
the regiment because they know some of the officers there 
and if they were liable to be sent from one regiment to 
another Ido not think they would like it. I think I 
should say that the regimental system, as far as things £0 
at present, although I believe I differ from a good many 
Volunteer medical officers, is an absolute necessity to keep 
enough medical officers, but that does not at all do away 
with the departmental list. 

13888. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) It is a necessity in 
country districts for the due examination of the recruits? 
—Well, it is not an absolute necessity, because I do not 
think it is absolutely necessary that the recruit should 
be examined by the Volunteer medical officer. There 
are certain regulations laid down, and they have to con 
form to these regulations, and any qualified doctor can 
carry them out—indeed any qualified ambulance man 
who has paid any attention to it could carry out the 
regulations if necessary. 

13889. Yes, but if these regulations were made stricter 
they could not ?—No; for a question of varicose veins 
or varicocele or flat feet you must have a doctor. 


Situ, M.D., V.D., called ; and Examined. 


Army Medical Reserve of Officers, and you reper 
the Institute of Senior Medical Officers of Yeomanry an 
Volunteers 7—Yes. 


13892. Could you tell us what the Institute of Senior 
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Medical Officers of Yeomanry and Volunteers exactly is f 
—It is a body formed of senior medical officers, all of the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, which meets with a view to 
discussing matters with the object of improving the con- 
ditions of the medical service. 

13893. What number are they ?—We invite all of that 
rank. 

13894. You mean you have periodical meetings, but 
without their being necessarily members ?—They are 
tpso facto members by the fact of holding the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. 

13895. As regards organisation, what are the chief 
difficulties which confront you ?—You mean as regards 
the Volunteer medical service ? 

13896. Yes ?—As I ventured to point out in the 
précis which I sent,* it is extremely difficult to convey the 
precise position, but I tried to give the Commission a 
general idea from the condition in which the Departmental 
Committee of the War Office in 1888 left the subject. 
I was a member of that Committee and took a very 
great interest in the question, and the clear object of 
that Committee was, as far as possible, to assimiliate 
the Volunteer medical service to the condition of 
things as it was found in the Army. It could not 
be carried out to its full extent, but so far as possible 
that was the idea, and I think that is borne out by 
the conclusions arrived at by the Committee, and 
by the effect which has been given to the various re- 
commendations. At that time the whole of the medical 
officers in the Army were grouped in the Army List 
ander the head of Army Medical Staff, and amongst other 
ranks, surgeon-general, colonel, and so on, there came the 
rank of brigade-surgeon-lieutenant-colonel, which was the 
first administrative rank. All below that were executive 
ranks—surgeon-lieutenant-colonel, surgeon-major,surgeon- 
captain, and surgeon-lieutenant. Those were the ranks 
as they existed at that time in the Army medical service. 
The War Office Departmental Committee, to which I 
have referred, left the ranks of the Volunteer medi- 
oal service exactly parallel to that—brigade-surgeon-lieu- 
tenant-colonel, surgeon-lieutenant-colonel, surgeon-major, 
surgeon-captain, and surgeon-lieutenant, and although 
it was not found possible to make a department in the 
strict sense of the word department, as applied to the 
Army Medical Service, yet an inclination was given in 
that direction by grouping the whole of the Volunteer 
medical officers in @ seniority list in their respective 
ranks, under the heading of Volunteer Medical Staff. 
For many years that list appeared in the ordinary 
monthly Army List. It has now disappeared from there 
{I see that with regret), and it appears now only in the 
*“ official Quarterly List of the Army, but it still exists in 
+ the way in which it was left by the Departmental Com- 
re mittee. I mention those points to show that at that time 
2 it was felt there should be cohesion given to the Volunteer 
medical service, and so far as was found practicable that 
cohesion was given by following the lines which had been 
adopted in the Army Medical Service. I venture to think 
that if that idea had been carried on since 1888 there 
would not be the chaotic condition which now exists in 
the Volunteer medical service. As you know, sir, the 
Army Medical Service is altered, it is a question of title, 
and instead of being called Army Medical Staff, it is now 
called Royal Army Medical Corps. The word “ Corps,” 
I believe, carries in a military sense certain privileges 
with it, but all compound titles have been abolished. 
There is no longer brigade-surgeon-lieutenant-colonel, 
surgeon-lieutenant-colonel, and the like ; but consequent 
upon that change, the rank, which was a departmental 
rank at that time, of brigade-surgeon-lieutenant-colonel, 
has been abolished, because there could not be two ranks 
of lieutenants-colonel. There was a brigade-surgeon-lieu- 
tenant-colonel and a surgeon-lieutenant-colonel, which 
was a departmentally inferior rank, but consequent 
upon these changes the former is now abolished. In the 
Volunteer Medical Staff, on the other hand, these 
changes have not progressed in the same way, and since 
that time there have grown up, in connection with the 
Volunteer medical service, practically two branches— 
the one branch, which is more or less assimilated to the 
Army Medical Stati, inasmuch as the compound titles are 
abolished and the officers of that part of the service are 
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called lieutenant-colonels, or majors, or captains, as the Bgd.- 
case may be, but there is the other part of the service Lteut.-Col. 
which is numerically by far the larger and is the more W. RB. Smith, 
senior—the regimental service—which has been left as it M.D. 
was, and in that way there has grown up—perhaps the 96 Nov. 1903. 
word friction is too strong a term—but little differences 
between the two branches of the service, which I think 
are not conducive to the efficiency of the Volunteers as a 
whole. Will you allow me to give two examples of 
what I mean? The appointmenc of brigade-surgeon- 
lieutenant-colonel was originally promotion to a higher 
rank, and appeared as such in the Gazette. Now, as the 
Gazette notice indicates, it is merely a temporary position 
to which the designation is, so far as the occupant is 
concerned, but temporary, as he reverts to his former 
rank, be it surgeon-lieutenant-colonel or surgeon-captain, 
on resigning it. Again, honorary rank i3 refused whilat 
serving to regiments as medical officers or brigade 
Surgeons, but it is granted to officers of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps (Volunteers) under paragraph 103 of 
Volunteer Regulations, as they are considered to be in 
the position of combatant officers. 

13897. So that the efficiency as a whole is not what you 
would wish ?—Certainly not. 

13898. For some reasons deeper than those you have 
mentioned, probably ?—I think it is in those little matters 
that it has grown up. What I think is the main defeot 
in the Volunteer medical service is the regimental system. 
I think the regimental system, as we find it to-day, is 
unworkable. 

13899. Do you mean that a regiment should not have 
a medical officer at all attached to it ?—No, I do not 
mean that, but I think there would be a greater keenncss 
amongst the whole of the medical officers of the Volun- 
teers if they belonged altogether to a department. They 
could be attached to regiments by all means, and some 
would have to be attached to regiments. 

13900. Every regiment would have its own medical 
officer ?—Yes, but allow me to point out one difficulty 
which I think will strike you at once. I was looking 
through the Army List and I took certain regiments. 
Now let me premise by saying that if a regiment of 
Volunteers were mobilised to-morrow, it would only have 
one medical officer with it and the tendency of the heads 
of the Army department would be that that medical 
officer should not be above the rank of captain. 

13901. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) One moment ; 
to make this clear as we go on: Why do you say there 
would be only one medical officer with it ?—Because that 
is the rule; any regiment going on active service has 
attached to it one medical officer and only one; if you 
go back to South Africa, any regiment which went out 
to South Africa had one medical officer attached to it. 

13902. (Chairman.) You mean that although various 
companies have their own medical officers those would 
not be borne on the strength of the battalion when mobil- 
ised ?—No, sir, I am only speaking of the regiment; 
every regiment would have its own medical officer. 

13903. You mean the Volunteer battalion ?—The 
Volunteer battalion or the Line regiment or whatever it 
may be—any regiment. 

13904. Take my own battalion, the second Volunteer 
battalion of the Sussex regiment. That is a battalion of 
companies scattered through the county, some of which 
are expected to have their own medical officer; do you 
mean to say with regard to that battalion when mobilised 
for active service that all its medical officers would be left 
at home except one who would be the regimental medical 
officer ?—Yes, that one would go with the regiment. 


13905. Is that the fact at present ?—Yes, and that one 
would probably be of the rank of surgeon-captain, because 
it is felt that a regiment which is always supposed to be ad- 
vancing should have the younger men with them, go as to 
be more able to cope with the difficulties of the position. If 
you take some regiments of Volunteers—here is one, the 
first Volunteer battalion of the Royal Scots Fusiliers. I 
took this out a few months ago and I do not know whether 
it is strictly accurate according to the current Army List, 
but when I took it out this regiment had three lieutenant- 
colonels, medical ofticers holding that rank belonging to 
the regiment. ‘The second Volunteer battalion of the 
Cheshire regiment had two brigade surgeons, the third 
Volunteer battalion of the Hampshire regiment had seven 
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medical officers, one lieutenant-colonel, two majors, two 
captains, and two lieutenants. Then the first and third 
Volunteer battalions of the Welsh Regiment had five 
medical officers ; the second Volunteer battalion of the 
Black Watch had as medical officers three lieutenant- 
colonels and one lieutenant ; and taking one other there 
was the Gordon Highlanders with nine medical officers 
attached to the 4th Volunteer battalion. What I want 
to ask is, if ever these regiments were called upon 
for active service what would become of those extra 
medical officers ? 


13906. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) You will not 
lose sight of the fact that that battalion to which you have 
just alluded had also six chaplains ?—I have nothing to do 
with the chaplains. All that I want to emphasise is this 
point with regard to these medical officers that if ever the 
regiment were called upon for active service their services 
would be lost, because they are only available for regi- 
mental duty. I think that is a pity, because what I am 
personally desirous of seeing is a thoroughly efficient Volun- 
teer medical service, efficient for the Volunteers and from a 
national point of view. I am not concerned with any 
personal feelings of regiments or anything of the kind ; 
what I am anxious to see, and have been anxious to see 
for a great many years, is a thoroughly efficient Volunteer 
medical service which might form, apart from the actual 
necessities of duty for the Volunteers, the very efficient 
foundation of a reserve for the Army which is greatly 
needed. I think if we could now at this stage make the 
whole of the Volunteer medical officers into a department 
just in the same way as you have a Volunteer regiment 
territorially attached to the regiment, which is the first 
battalion of the Sussex regiment or whatever it may be, 
so the medical service as a whole should be the Volunteers 
of the Royal Army Medical Corps. At the present moment 
that privilege is only extended to a very small part of the 
service, and that is a certain number of bearer companies 
and certain divisions of what is now known as the Royal 
Army Medical Corps Volunteers. I want to face at once 
here what is the difficulty which met us in 1888, and 
probably the Commission now might consider it a difficulty; 
there is no doubt that there are certain medical officers 
attached to regiments who have those local feelings of a 
regimental character and look upon it—I hardly like to 
use the word—as a club, but from a friendship point of 
view and so on ; they have ties and possibly some of them 
would object to see those ties broken in the way I have 
suggested, but I am not concerned with the individual, I 
am concerned with the service as a whole, and I am quite 
certain that all the advantages regimentally could be 
obtained which exist at the present time, and yet the 
country would have the great benefit of having 
a department where the whole of the medical 
officers would be under the superior control of 
the Army medical officers, and their services could be 
utilised wherever they might be needed, because, as I 
hope I have succeded in pointing out to the Commission, 
if ever these regiments were mobilised there is @ loss of 
important professional services to the country, because 
whereas you have got that number of men, seven medical 
officers, only one could go and the other six, being regi- 
mental officers, are not subject to the discipline and control 
which a department would give. Then I think those 
who command regiments must appreciate the difficulties 
of such a condition of things as two lieutenant-colonels, 
medical officers of that rank, in a regiment; you will not 
find it in the Regular branch of the Army, but the main 
advantage which I think is to be gained is the great 
cohesion which would be given; it would create esprit 
de corps amongst the medical officers and create a depart 
ment which would have most far reaching and beneficial 
effects. 

13907. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) You would in fact assimi- 
late very closely the organisation of the Volunteer Army 
Medical Service to that of the Regular Army Medical 
Service ?—I would, exactly as you have done it with the 
battalions—assimilated these to the territorial regiments 
and given the advantages of that Army connection—so I 
would assimilate his medical service with the Regular 
Army Service, and let them reap the advantage of it. 

13908. And although there no doubt might be indi- 
vidual instances in which medical officers wouid still have 
a strong wish to continue to belong to the regiment with 
which they have hitherto been associated, as a whole you 
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do not suppose that that would be regarded with disfavour > 
—I have no reason to think so; I quite feel there may 
possibly be some cases of the kind to which you have ai- 
luded, but I venture to submit that what is for the advan- 
tage of the whole nation in this connection is a much more 
important consideration than the personal views of any 
particular individual. 

13909. I quite agree; I only wanted to know how it 
would be looked upon ?—I do not see that there should be 
any material difficulty even from that point of view, be- 
cause medical officers must be obtained locally, and they 
can be attached to regiments, and all the advantages which 
they enjoy now they could practically enjoy then, only 
they would not be so much a regimental officer as they 
would be a departmental officer attached to the regiment 
for certain departmental purposes. 


13910. And you would have one system instead of two? 
—Undoubtedly, that is causing the greatest heart-burnings 
at the present time in the Volunteer Medical Service, be- 
cause naturally—I do not mean to say designedly, but 
naturally—the Commission will understand that the 
Army Medical Department have much more interest in 
that part of the Volunteer Medical Service which is assimi- 
lated to their own than they have in the regimental officers 
who are merely so many outsiders practically ; they have 
practically nothing to do with the regimental officer, and 
so the regimental officer is debarred from all these advan- 
tages which would come and which do accrue to those 
bearer companies of the Royal Army Medical Corps Volun- 
teers—in this question of combatant ranks for one thing, and 
then again in certain recognitions ; whatever recognitions 
have been given since the Volunteer service has existed so 
far as medical officers are concerned, and only then in two 
cases, have been conferred upon officers belonging to that 
particular branch, which is the junior branch of the Volua- 
teer Medical Service. 


13911. Now I want to go to a different subject, and thet 
is the condition of the Volunteer Force generally ; it has 
been put before us that there are a considerable number 
of men in the Volunteers, who, from youth, or from im- 
perfect physical development or physical faults in one way 
or another would not be fit to take the field on mobilisation. 
1 should be glad if you would tell me what your view 
is upon that point ?—There, sir, I can only speak froma 
general impression, I have no actual statistics which I can 
put forward as being beyond dispute, but certainly the 
general impression which has been made upon my min! 
confirms the view to which you have given expression. 


13912. Speaking quite roughly, and you quite under- 
stand without any wish to tie you down, have you been 
able to form at all an idea of what the proportion of physi- 
cally unfit men would be ?—Well, I am afraid I could not 
commit myself to any definite figure in that respect. 

13913. I presume I may consider that it might not be 
inconsiderable ; it would not be a thing that should be 
neglected ?—It is certainly not a thing to neglect. I think. 
as the members of the Commission know, there have been 
great difficulties of late in getting recruits for the various 
regiments, and possibly the rigidity of the physical exami- 
nation has not been so much insisted upon as one would 
like to see. 


13914. I can tell you that we have had a witness who 
has put the figure as high as 40 per cent.—who said that 
he thought 40 per cent. of the Volunteers would not be fit 
to take the field on a sudden call ?—Well, I should not like 
to assume the responsibility of putting a figure like that. 
because one does not like to make a statement of that kind 
unless one is absolutely sure of one’s ground, but I should 
rather prefer to say that I should think the number wa! 
not inconsiderable. 


13915. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) There is one 
point I should like to ask you, and it is more a general 
point than anything very special. With regard to the 
2nd Volunteer Battalion of the Gordons who have this 
abnormally large number of medical ofticers of high rank. 
do you not think that speaking from the patriotic point of 
view —— ?—All I said about them was that they had nine 
medical officers. 


13916. I see that the 4th Battalion have even a larger 
proportion of chaplains than the second Battalion, but do 
you not think that the fact of those gentlemen undertaking 
the duties of medical officers is an advantage as conducing 
to the popularity of the force in that particular district ie 
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Undoubtedly, and waat I have ventured to suggest would 
not in any sense destroy that local patriotism ; I mean I 
would have your nine or your ten or whatever youcould get, 
only I would not make them regimental officers where 
their powers are limited. 

13917. I am coming to that in a moment; what you 
propose is that there should be one or more, whatever the 
proportion necessary may be, one, or perhaps two, 
official medical officers of the Royal Army Medical Corps 
Volunteers ?—Yes. 

13918, And that any additional members that from 
local reasons it is desirable to keep on the strength of that 
battalion ahould be honorary medical officers of the 
battalion ; would that do ?—No, I do not think I have 
made myself clear, sir. Take this one battalion with 
the nine medical officers, I would still have nine medical 
officers, or more if you could get them, but I would put 
them in a department, under the head of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps Volunteers. I know the reason they have 
nine; this is probably an administrative battalion, made 
up of companies scattend about, such as the Sussex 
regiment, to which the Chairman has referred, and there, 
according to the regulations, for every separate unit they 
can have a medical officer. I would still let them have 
their medical officer, but he should be attached there for 
duty in the same way as we find with the Royal Army 
Medical Corps; they attach an officer from their corps 
to the Guards, or to whatever regiment it may be, to do 
duty there. These men would be more permanently 
attached than those, because they are resident in the 
district, and therefore their interest, locally, would still 
be preserved in the regiment. But the main point I 
wanted the Commission to grasp, if I could press it home, 
was—take this Gordon regiment again. If that regiment 
were mobilised under the present order of things the 
services of eight of these medical officers would be lost to 
the country. That, I think, is a pity; I would keep 
their services, and I would have these services available 
wherever they might be required, and the disposition of 
those men ought to be left with the heads of the Army 


Medical Service. 

13919. But then you must remember this, that in all 
probability these medical officers in this particular bat- 
talion have taken up the duties, because they are under 
the impression that they will not be sent to any corner 
of the kingdom. If you had these attached to the Royal 
Army Medical Corps you would make them liable for 
service in any part of the kingdom ?—Only in case of 
mobilisation. 

13920. But that is just the time when they would be 
required ?—That is the very thing; it is when their 
services are required, and it is only then, that they would 
become available for service wherever the Director- 
General might feel it was wanted from the national point 


of view. 

13921. But these officers have given their services 
because they see that in peace time at any rate they can 
give their services without any grave amount of dislocation 
of their ordinary work?—I am not suggesting that should 
be altered. 

13922. If you make them liable to service on mobilisa- 
tion in any part of the kingdom you probably would find 
you would not see them in the Army List as medical 
officers of this battalion ?—Well, I am only assuming 
that anybody who joins the Volunteers does so with the 
real bona fide intention of serving his country to the best 
of his ability in a case of national emergency, and only 
at such time would his services, just like the colonel of 
the regiment or any officer of the regiment, be used. It 
might be inconvenient for them to go anywhere else, but 
they would have to go, or they are no good there to the 
country. You cannot reckon it as a serious asset in case 
of necessity if they are not available when you actually 
want them. 

13923. (Colonel O'Callaghan - Westropp.) Would you 
excuse me, but as I apprehend the Duke of Richmond’s 
point, the colonel of the regiment would go with his own 
regiment, and he would not be sent away to some other 
regiment as the medical officer would be under your 
proposals ?—No, it is not my proposal here, if I may 
venture to say so. Take this one regiment, the army 
authorities will settle that. They would not allow any 
more to go than one medical officer ; they would be in the 
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way, and, therefore, eight of these men must be lost, and Bgd.-Surgeon 


the question is, can you keep them in some way? At 
present they are only available for the regimental duty, and 
that is the only way you can keep them ; if you put them 
in a department, then they are available for service in case 
of necessity wherever their services may be wanted. 

13924. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) But my point 
is that if you had them in a department available for 
service anywhere, and they were aware of that, which 
they would have to be made aware of. you would lose 
them as Volunteers in peace time?—I do not think that : 
why should you? The Volunteers now have 
been in existence a great many years, and they have 
never yet been called upon for service, and it is only in 
the extreme case of national invasion that they would 
be wanted. 

13925. But national invasion is a thing we cannot dismise 
from our minds as impossible ?—Qertainly not, and that 
is why I think that to have these men who exist only on 
paper is not wise; you think you have a large number of 
medical officers in case of necessity when you have not: 

13926. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Your point I take it is 
this, that under the present circumstances you have nine 
medical officers belonging to a regiment in excess of the 
number laid down on mobilisation which is one per 
battalion ?—Yes. 

13927. You do not want that excess of medical officers 
in peace time and under the existing system directly the 
regiment was mobilised you would not have them because 
only one officer would be taken ?—I do not think I said you 
do not want them in peace time ; Iam much obliged to you 
for putting the question to me because I have mentioned 
that this regiment is probably an administrative battalion 
where the companies are scattered many miles apart. 
There are advantages in peace time in having a medical 
officer there, if only in the examination of recruits of that 
particular company, and I do not propose to interfere 
with that at all. 

13928, But upon mobilisation all but one of them would 
be no use to you because only one would go under the 
regulations with the mobilised battalion ?—That is so. 

13929. Therefore, as far as I understand it, even if some 
of these did go under the system which you propose we 
should be no worse off on mobilisation than we are under 
the present system ?—I want you to be better off. 

13930. No doubt, but any way, supposing all the excess 
but one officer retired because they objected to serve 
under the new conditions, you would then be in exactly 
the same condition as on mobilisation ?—Exactly, but I 
have no reason (and I have a fairly intimate acquaintance 
with the medical profession in many ways) to anticipate 
that there would be any such result at all. 

13931. Not the least, but what I mean is that under 
your proposal we might be s good deal better off on 
mobilisation, because we might have the services of a 
certain number of men at our disposal, which we have not 
at present, and we should not in any case be any worse off ? 
—Undoubtedly, that is my point ; I want you to be better 
off in the case of that Gordon regiment in the case of 
necessity to the extent of eight medical officers; under 
your present system you have got on paper nine medical 
officers, but, as a matter of fact, you would only have one 
and, therefore, you lose the services of eight. Therefore, 
I put that forward as a strong reason, apart from the 
subsidiary reasons of esprit de corps and one thing 
and another which would tend to stimulate the whole 
advance of the Volunteer Medical Service. 

13932. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Have you 
formed any particular views about these bearer com- 
panies ?—Oh yes. 

13933. Do you think, for instance, it would be desir- 
able to have them all in one corps ?—May I ask you quite 
what you mean by that ? 

13934. As I gather, your idea is to have the Volunteer 
Medical Service in one corps affiliated to the Royal Army 
Medical Corps ?—Yes. 

13935. That is your view ?—The whole Volunteer 
Medical Service. 

13936. Would you treat the bearer companies as being 
part of the Medical Service and bring them into the corps 
also ?—Undoubtedly, I should bring them all in. Just 
as you have for the Army the Royal Army Medical Corps, 
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con 80 you should have for the Volunteers, the Royal Army 
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companies are part of the corps, are they not ?—Yes, 
It is only a detail of the organisation. 


13938. And, therefore, you would move simply on 
parallel lines to the greater organisation ?—Precisely, on 
parallel lines. I am quite sure that is the only safe way 
to do. 


13939. Have you any observations to offer on the 
subject of facilities for field hospital training ?—I think 
that wants encouraging very much indeed. 


13940. You think it is not sufficient at present ?—Not 
nearly sufficient. 


13941. There are not sufficient facilities, do you mean ? 
—If you take, for instance. a regiment, all that is required 
for these medical officers to pass is their proficiency 
examination. Well, it may have advanced from the days 
since I took it thirty years ago, but I do not think the 
obtaining of that proficiency certificate is a very serious 
thing. What I think Volunteer medical officers lack— 
as I think many members of the medical profession lack 
—is a knowledge of hospital organisation, and it is much 
more essential for Volunteer medical officers to have that 
because they might be putin charge of a hospital, or have 
to do something in a hospital. To obtain admission to 
the medical profession no such training is necessary. 
The man gets thatsubsequentlyif he has a house-surgeoncy, 
and it is fortunate for him if the hospital, for economical 
reasons, makes him the secretary as well, as they did in 
my own case in my younger days, which gave me an ex- 
perience which was invaluable, because you thus learn 
something about how much butter, how much meat, and 
how much bread to order for the patients; and all those points 
are of material advantage to a man, and no opportunity 
now is given to obtain that knowledge. Therefore, I 
certainly would give Volunteer medical officers facilities 
to obtain experience of the administration of military 
hospitals. 

13942. The administration of an organisation ?—The 
administration of the organisation of military hospitals, 
and, of course, to do that whilst there they ought to be 
treated liberally. They ought to be paid according to 
their rank and treated liberally, or else you would not 
get them to go. 


13943, And, ef course, the ultimate object being pre- 
paration for war, their preparation ought to be made 
in peace 1—Undoubtedly. If I might follow up what I 
have ventured to say—take the South African War—I 
think it would have been invaluable to the Army Medical 
Service if they had had anything like an efficient Reserve 
from the Volunteer Medical Service, and by that I mean 
© number of officers who had been trained in military 
duties in hospitals, and such like. What did the authorities 
do? They took civilian surgeons from wherever they could 
get them, and these men went out with no military in- 
stincts of any kind whatever, and I am quite sure that 
when they got into the hospitals they gave much more 
trouble than they did service for some time, until they 
became acquainted with the work. 


13944. Then your view is that the management of field 
hospitals, and the whole progress of the wounded from 
the firing-line, until they pass from the bearer companies 
and get first aid, and are so brought back into the field 
hospital, requires a very high organisation and, probably, 
very perfect discipline ?—Undoubtedly. 

13945. And those two things would go together ?— 
They should go together, and facility should be given 
to the men to acquire that knowledge. 


13946. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) You may not be aware 
that it is intended to bring in a Regulation shorily that 
medical officers of Volunteers, before promotion to the 
rank of major, should be allowed to be attached for four- 
teen days to Aldershot, or to a military hospital of a certain 
size, to obtain a certificate in medical organisation ?— 
I did not know. I know that has been urged upon the 
authorities, but I did not know they had assented to it. 


13947. With regard to what you said about the em- 
ployment of civilian surgeons in South Africa, you say 
that if there had been a proper organisation of the Volun- 
teer Medical Service. the officers of that service should 
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have had the first offer of going abroad ?—Undoubtedly 

that is one of the grievances of Volunteer medical officers, 

that they are practically ignored in all these questions. 
13948. They were not asked 1—They were not asked. 
13949. And civilians were taken ?—Yen. 


13950. Not necessarily in preference, but before the 
Volunteer medical officers were asked ?—Yes; and 
further, when Volunteer medical officers went, they hed 
to abandon their rank and go as civilians. 


13951. Colonel Westropp asked you about the organ- 
isation of brigade bearer companies, and I do not think 
we got quite clearly what your opinion is. We hads 
witness here this morning who commands a division of 
the Royal Army Medical Corps Volunteers. He therefore 
commanded four or five companies as a division !—Yes. 


13952. His opinion was that it would be better if that 
system were adopted for the brigade bearer companies, 
and that they should be grouped into divisions and attached 
for the period of camp to various Volunteer brigades as 
they went out to be trained, and sometimes in 
divisions. What is your opinion upon that point! 
You quite understand the point ?—I think I quite under- 
stand. 

13953. It is whether they should be organised in divi- 
sions separate from their brigades, or whether they should 
be as now an integral unit in the brigade 1—If I might 
take an example. we will take London with its five brigades 
—there is a division of the Royal Army Medical Corps 
Volunteers in London, which is made up, I think, of five 
or more companies—I do not know how many. In con- 
nection with each brigade of Volunteers there is, or there 
may be, a bearer company—there ought to be; with my 
brigade there is a bearer company. Well, the point is 
this, whether that bearer company should be swallowed 
up in the administration of the division in London. 

13954, Not necessarily ; or should a separate division 
ba made to include the brigade bearer companies of the 
five London brigades—a division of five companies !— 
Which would be administered by a lieutenant-colone 
in the same way as the others ? 

13955. Yes 1—Of course from what I have said about 
making the whole of the Volunteer medical service into 8 
department I ought to say yes to your question. You 
can quite understand I ought to say yes, because it 
naturally follows, but what I feel is this: I know my own 
brigade, for instance, the City of London Brigade and I 
do not think there would be the same interest in thst 
bearer company on the part of the regiments of the brigade 
which I think it is most desirable to encourage, if they did 
not look upon that bearer company as part of their own 
organisation. 

13956. That is rather against the view that was put 
to us this morning ?—I have said that I should have said 
the other thing, but speaking from my own experience if 
you have it in a division it is quite competent for the 
colonel of that division to say, “ Now, No. 3 company 
shall go with No. 2 brigade, or with No. 4 brigade”; well, 
the brigade may never have seen that bearer company 
before or know anything about it, but the advantage of 
the system which exists at the present moment—and | 
think without any serious interference with the general 
scheme which I have put forward, it might still be followed 
—is that it allows the brigade to keep up that interest, 
which I think is very desirable, in the brigade bearet 
company. But there is no question about this, and asl 
have not been asked on this point before I may venture to 
put it in now—the bearer company wants extending. 

13957. I was going to ask you about that directly !— 
The present system certainly does encourage on the part 
of the various colonels of the regiments of the brigade, 
and on the part of the men in the various regiments of the 
brigade, @ sort of comradeship and friendship with the 
men of the bearer company which in time of necessity 
would be a very desirable thing to know exists. That is 
what I think is the strong argument in favour of the 
present system and against the suggestion that a company 
might be detailed to a regiment or a brigade just as 8 
required. 

13958. In this paper* you have put in I think youhave 
answered the first part of it very fully ; you say also that 
you would suggest that the senior medical officers of 


* See Appendix LX XVII. 
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brigades should be treated as other staff officers in camp 
as regards allowances ?—Yes. 

13959. Have you anything to add to that ?—I want to 
emphasise that point very much, because the senior 
medical officer is a staff officer and he is absolutely ignored 
as such ; that again, I say, is not the way to encourage the 
Volunteer medical service. 

13960. He does not get the same allowances as an aide- 
de-camp ?—No. 

13961. You go on to say that you would urge the 
extension of brigade bearer companies so as to include @ 
field hospital and that these should be placed under the 
command of the senior medical officer; you were just 
going to speak about that ?—I think that is most im- 
portant ; the brigade bearer company as a brigade bearer 
company is useless and the other thing is a necessary 
complement ; you are not complete unless you have it. 

13962. And there is no other organisation which would 
supply the field hospital ?—Not any, and effect has been 
given to that for the Army; they have that as a unit and 
in India they have had it for some time. What I hope 
the Commission will realise is that the bearer company 
as such is ineffective unless it gets this hospital. They 
collect the wounded but where are they to take them ? 


13963. And they would be all the more efficiently 
trained from having a larger number of men to draw upon 
for their drills throughout the year ?—Yes. 

13964. Then you go on to say that the training of 
regimental stretcher bearers should be insisted upon and 
that to encourage this a special qualifying grant should 
be made; would you mind telling us about that ?—I 
think the whole question of the training of regimental 
stretcher bearers, and the number of regimental stretcher 
bearers, is one that does require looking into. The Regula- 
tions fully meet the case; two men per company is the 
proportion which is to be allowed for these regimental 
stretcher bearers and the Regnlations say that the training 
of these men shall be a duty imposed on the regimental 
medical officer. I can quite understand, and I think if I 
were a colonel of a regiment I myself should show 
the same reluctance (and certainly if I were the captain 
of the company) to allow men to go away like that. 
It is the difficulty of getting these men in their proper 
proportions to train, and then if you have only one 
or two men turning up for instruction there is no interest 
in it at all, and they will not come again, and the regimental 
medical officer has no interest, and what has happened 
before in London has been that there has been a body 
formed quite outside the brigades altogether to train 
these men in a voluntary sort of way. I suppose some 
payment is made by the regiments but that is not right ; 
it is a duty imposed on the regimental medical officer and 
the regimental medical officer should discharge it. Those 
duties should be under the proper supervision of the 
brigade surgeon and he should insist on it being done. 

13965. But if you do not get the men to come forward 
to go to your classes, the Volunteer Colonel and the Volun- 
teer Captain cannot do anything to make them ?— That is 
the difficulty. 

13966. I think you find very often that the men who 
have become qualitied as stretcher bearers stick to it for a 
year orso and then leave you ?— Yes, that continually 
happens. 

13967. They do not care to stop in these stretcher bearer 
sections for a very long time ?—I should not say there was 
a large proportion desirous of leaving. 

13968. You go on to point out the desirability of the 
whole service being brought more directly into touch with 
the Director-General and Army Medical Service; that, 
you think, would be done by the establishment ofone corps? 
— Of a department. 

13969. ‘‘ That payment should be given to members of 
bearer companies, and that facilities be given for training 
in military hospitals.” Have you anything to add to that? 
— Of course the members of the bearer companies would be 
be paid if they went. 

13970. And lastly you say, “‘ That an effort should be 
made to obtain the services of members of the hospital staff 
as Volunteer surgeons by the proper recognition of Volun- 
teer service.” How would that be carried out practically ? 
—I think from what is the feeling now that we do not get 
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as many men from the Hospital staffs entering the Volun- Bya.-Surgeon 
tcut.-Col. , 


teer Medical Service ranks as we ought to, and I do not 


think we are getting so many now as we used to get. I IW. fount 


can remember when most of the London hospitals had a 
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staffs, but now you will find many without one. I think 
there is a feeling growing up that the Volunteer Medical 
Service has been ignored, and I think that, no doubt, it has. 
I think that is shown by the very fact that this service has 
existed all these years, and that no recognition has been 
given to any member of the Service except in the case of 
two officers of the Royal Army Medical Corps Volunteers, 
and to one of these only on retirement, 


13971. And you think that would be got over to a large 
extent by establishing one department ?—Yes. Take 
again another example from the war in South Atrica; 
there was a large number of consultants sent out to South 
Africa at very high salaries—of course, I am not reflecting 
upon anybody—who had never had any military 
experience before that time. At the same time there 
were men in the Volunteer Service, I will not say as eminent, 
but I think as eminent as surgeons and so on; and those 
men were absolutely ignored: Then members of this 
profession say, ‘‘ What is the good of going into the 
Volunteers 2 What do you get out of it seeing that when 
the time comes when your services might reasonably 
be expected to be utilised you are ignored. and persons 
absolutely outside are brought in.” 

13972. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Was any 
reason given for the services put forward by the Volunteer 
medical officers being ignored ?—I never knew of any. 


13973. When I say ignored, I should rather say not 
accepted !—I never heard of any reason. 

13974. Did they apply and were refused, or is it that. 
they were not applied to ?—I do not think they were 
applied to. 

13975. As to any who offered their services, were they 
refused ?—I do not think the class of men I am speaking of 
now could very well offer their services. What I want to 
convey is that these men, from the very fact of years of 
service, and the knowledge that must necessarily come 
from the result of years of service in this military connec- 
tion, and who were professionally the equal of those who. 
were sent, and they had the great advantage of that special 
experience, and yet they were apparently not considered 
at all. 

13976. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) What you said was that 
if a Volunteer surgeon did go out to South Africa he bad to 
sink his rank and go out as a civilian 1— Yes, that was so 
in @ great number of cases. 

13977. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) But in that 
case he retired from the Volunteers before he went out as. 
a civilian ?— Oh, no, his services were utilised as a civilian, 
and not as a military medical officer. 

13978. I do not quite gather what your complaint iss 
Is it that Volunteer medical officers were not applied 
to to offer their services in Africa, or that, having volun- 
teered their services in Africa, they were refused ?—I 
think both—I will not say refused but their offers were 
not accepted; it comes to very much the same thing, 
certainly. 

13979. (Colonel Satterthwaste.) You have been in camp, 
no doubt, a good many times with your brigade, and that is 
composed of corps which are drawn from very different 
classes of society ?— Yes. 

13980. Your own regiment, for instance, is drawn from 
a different class of society to some of the others ?— Yes. 

13981. Do you see any material physical difference 
between the different battalions in your brigade ?—Oh,. 
yes. 

13982. Some of the battalions take men a great deal 
younger and of much worse physique than others ?— Yes. 

13983. Have you any notion as to whether some of the 
battalions have a stricter medical examination than that 
laid down on the attestation form, for instance, in the 
London Rifle Brigade ?—I do not examine the recruita 
there, but I do not think so. 

13984, The medical officer of the London Rifle Brigade 
simply examines them on the attestation form as to eye- 
sight, lungs, and heart ?—Yes, 
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13985. Do you think any stricter examination is neces- 


oy rior bie 
seut.-Col, sary or desirable 1—I think I should have full effect given 
W. R. Smith, to the one which exists now. 


13986. And you think in certain cases full effect is not 


26 Nov. 1903. given ?—I am quite sure it is not. 


13987. Apart altogether from the age of the recruit 1— 
I mean you look leniently at a requirement or you strictly 
interpret it ; that is really what it comes to. 

13988. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) I should like to ask 
@ question about the progress of mobilisation from this 
point of view: you are a principal medical officer of a 
brigade of four or six battalions, I think ?—Yes, six I 
think. 

13989. Suppose that to-morrow morning an emergency 
were proclaimed and that the Volunteers were called out, 
and at the same time you were instructed, or your brigadier 
were instructed, that your brigade was to take no man on its 
strength for mobilisation who did not pass a strict medical 
teat showing that he was fully fit for all the hardships of a 
campaign and that, therefore, all the men must be medically 
inspected, I conceive that would take a very long time; if 
you had a battalion of a thousand or twelve hundred 
men and you had to pass all these men through a strict 
medical examination, such as was required, for instance, 
when the Volunteer Service Companies were formed for 
the field in South Africa, how long would it take? How 
long does it take to examine one man who passes now ?— 
It might take ten minutes. 


13990. It would not take less than five ?—No, it would 
not, but these men would all come up prepared so that 
there would be no time lost. 


13991. Only you would require space and room and 
arrangements ?—Yes, and you could put more than one 
medical officer on to do it. 


13992. Supposing you had only one medical officer 
for the battalion, it would take him a day or two togo 
through the 1,200 men, would it not ?—If you take five 
minutes a man you might say so looking at it in that 
way. 

13993. That is only twelve men an hour and that is 100 
hours for the 1,200. That is a good many days even 
working eight hours a day ?—I do not think you can judge 
of this medical examination altogether from that mathe- 
matical point of view. 


13994, What I want to get at is this: whenever I have 
tried to work out the question of the mobilisation of the 
Volunteers I can imagine all the other processes being 
carried out with great speed, but when I hear people say 
you can mobilise a Volunteer battalion in twenty-four 
hours, itseems to me that no time is allowed in that twenty- 
four hours for the medical inspection of the men; you 
have said ten minutes and I halved that and say five, and 
even at five minutes per man it will take you 100 hours 
and that means twelve days ?—I do not think you are con- 
sidering this quite properly, if I may say so. You see you 
are starting with men you know something about if you 
are coming to this question of mobilisation ; the medical 
officer of a regiment has a record of all these men and he 
knows the weak men of the regiment—I mean he is not 
starting de novo on mobilisation ; he has a certain amount 
of experience of these men and they have already had to 
pass to get in. 

13995. What is the percentage of the weak men who 
have passed this lenient examination you have referred to ¥ 
—I did not fix the limit, and I should not like to do that ; 
I understand you have had a figure given you of about 
40 per cent. 


13996. That is the only figure I think that we have had ? 
—I should think, probably, that is a little high, but I should 
not like to give a figure. 


13997. What I want to know is this: we have a pro- 
posal by one of the medical witnesses that as Volunteer 
medical officers cannot always attend when required, the 
duties during peace must be distributed by allowing 
more than one medical officer to each regiment; what I 
want to ask you is whether it would not greatly facilitate 
mobilisation if each Volunteer battalion had in some 
way attached to it a number of medical officers who, upon 
mobilisation, could be specially called upon not necessarily 
to go with the battalion in the field, but to be qualified to 
take a part in the medical examination of recruits so that 
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by having instead of one surgeon, half-a-dozen, you could 
complete the medical inspection of the whole battalion in 
@ verv much less time than if there were only one !—| 
think that is exactly what I have said ; to go back to the 
Gordon Regiment, where you have nine medical officer, 
there is no reason why those nine, if their services are so 
required, should not be utilised for an examination of 
the men such as you mention before the regiment goes off. 
I have not suggested any alteration of the regulations 
which exist now as to the number of medical officers to a 
regiment; my only difference is, instead of making them 
strictly medical officers attached to regiments for regi- 
mental work they would be departmental. 


13998. I will put the question in another way: does 
the present system admit of each battalion having, during 
the day or two, or the week, during which the process of 
mobilisation lasts, a temporary large addition to the 
medical staff which it would require in the field, or are 
there sufficient medical officers connected with battalions 
available so that each battalion (mind you,I assume 
that they will all be mobilised at once, so that each 
battalion wants a great number of these) would have s 
sufficient staff to allow that to be done or to make that 
practicable, or would it be necessary that you should have, 
besides those medical officers who have rank and belong 
to the Volunteer service in one way or another, registered, 
a number of civil practitioners, not necessarily of medical 
officers of Volunteers but acquainted with the standard of 
military fitness, and available upon mobilisation to be 
called upon for a day or two for that purpose ?—I really 
see no practical difficulty in the matter at all with the 
Regulation as it exists now to meet all the emergencies 
to which you have alluded and I see no necessity for the 
enrolment of civilians for that purpose. I am quite sure 
that the number of medical officers available would be 
quite competent to deal with such conditions as you 
mention. 


13999. Do you think the whole of your brigade could 
be medically inspected inside a day ?—I have no doubt 
it could if we wanted to do it; I am not saying that * 
would be possible if you were to start with 800 new men, 
but the men are known, there is a record about each man, 
and the weak points of each man are practically known. 


14000. I am putting this case. Supposing you had 
an order from the War Office, or the Commander-in-Chief, 
or the Medical Officer at the head of the Army Medical 
Service, saying that your brigade is going to be mobilised 
and that you are to go through a medical examination 
of the whole brigade, I want ‘o know whether with the 
present available means, that means a serious delay in 
mobilisation ?—I do not think so. 


14001. You think that could be done in day !— 


" Assuming we have the medical officers which the establish- 


ment allows, and go on, and assuming they are all available, 
I do not see any practical difficulty about it at all. 


14002. Do you get an appreciative reception to the 
proposals and suggestions which you have made to the 
head of the Army Medical Service at the War Office ?~I do 
not think we are sufficiently in direct touch as a depart- 
ment with the War Office, and by the War Office. I of 
course mean the medical head of the service, because that 
is the channel of communication. 


14003. You mean the regular Director General !— 
Yes. What I think, those who know the service—— 


14004. Excuse my interrupting you, I am only asking 
a very specific point, and I am not asking what your views 
are; you have practically answered my question when I 
asked if you got an appreciative reception for the proposals 
you made, your answer being, that you were not enough 
in touch with the War Office, and I want to add another 
question on to that. Do you consider that the absence 
of touch is due to the lack of a tactile organ on the part 
of the Volunteer medical people, or on the part of the War 
Office 2—I am afraid I do not quite grasp your question, 
but I am quite certain that it is not our fault. 

14005. You will perhaps answer my question: Do 
you think the lack of touch is due to the want of a tactile 
organ in the Volunteer medical organisation, or in the War 
Office —I am afraid it is my dulness, but I do not quite 
grasp the meaning of a tactile organ, I think we want & 
Volunteer medical officer on the advisory board. 


14006. Is not that advisory board exactly what ! 
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mean by a tactile organ ?—If that is so, then I agree 
with you; to emphasise what you say, I think we do want 
a tactile organ. 

14007: (Sir Ralph Knoz.) On the part of the War 
Office —On the part of ourselves with the War Office. 

14008. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) You want a medium 
of communication which does not exist ?—Yes. 

14009. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) And on that subject 
you want to have a representative on the Medical Advisory 
Board—do you not also want one on the Auxiliary Forces’ 
Advisory Board ?—Of course we do. 

14010. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Do you mean two ? 
I thought you meant on the Auxiliary Forces’ Advisory 
Board ?—But there are two Boards. 

14011. You mean you want an organ on both ?—Yes, 
we must have a tactile organ on both. 

14012. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) Do you think, as a matter 
of organisation, that for the Volunteer force you should 
have a staff and organisation for the base hospitals as 
well as for the bearer companies and field hospitals 1— 
That is of course a very much larger development. 

14013. At present your organisation is limited to the 
bearer companies and field hospitals ?—No, we have not 
the field hospitals; that is all that I have asked for at 
this stage because I know the army medical authorities 
have been making arrangements for base hospitals; in 
their scheme of home defence they have taken that into 
consideration and they have been seeking public buildings 
and hospitals for that purpose, that is within my own 
knowledge, so that I do not think there is the same neces- 
sity for provision in that direction, but unquestionably 
you want the field hospital; the bearer company is but 
practically little good without the field hospital 

14014. We are contemplating such a state of things 
as this, that the regular army is practically ordered abroad 
and hes departed, and that the auxiliary forces are left 
alone to defend these shores. Of course all the base hospi- 
tals that exist as itwere in time of peace for the field army, 
which will have departed. will be available for the Volun- 
teers and Militia in case they should be engaged ?—Yes, 
and many of the other public institutions which are not 
now available for military purposes. I know for instance, 
in connection with this, that the various town halls and 
places of that sort, the principal medical officer has been 
endeavouring to get an arrangement made, and he has, I 
think, succeeded. 

14015. We could hardly look upon what we call gener- 
ally the large hospitals in this Kingdom to provide addi- 
tional accommodation for the wounded and sick in war, 
supposing we were engaged on these shores ; those hospital 
would probably be full, and they have not either an excess 
of accommodation or an excess of staff which would provide 
for the reception of a very large number of wounded and 
sick men ; you would have to extemporise, and as you say, 
you would use town halls and large buildings in which the 
sick and wounded could be received. Of course there are 
large military hospitals, such as the Herbert Hospital, 
and the hospital at Netley, and so on, but the London 
Hospital, and the Middlesex Hospital, and St. George's 
could not receive sick and wounded to any large extent, 
could they ?—Probably some arrangement would be made 
that they should, they would not take in medical cases, 
80 that those beds could be madeavailableforanemergency. 

14016. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) When you 
say “medical” you mean as against surgical ?—Yes, 
the surgical cases under the condition which you are 
attempting to realise would be more pressing, and therefore 
they would have to deal with them ; and then again, there 
is another large hospital authority in London, assuming 
that a difficulty arose such as you mention and o large 
number of their hospitals would be available—I am now 
referring to the hospitals of the Metropolitan Asylums’ 
Board, of which I am one of the managers, and those are 
some of the finest hospitals in London. You know that 
they are supported out of the rates, and I think it would 
be quite possible there to put the patients more in one 
hospital, and put a hospital free altogether, and things of 
that sort; the emergency would have to be met, and 
those difficulties I feel perfectly certain would be met. 

14017. (Sir Ralph Knox.) You say the point has 
already been considered, and the eye of the authorities is 
directed towards some large and commodious buildings for 


the reception of sick and wounded ?—I know that is the 
case, quite spart from the Volunteer connection altogether. 


14018. I should just like to revert to that queation of Ww. H. Seual, 


the employment of the Volunteer medical staff abroad. 
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ised for service in the war were organised quite independ- 
ently of the War Office ?—Yes, and they were of different 
nationalities, the Welsh, Scotch, and so forth. 

14019. And the Yeomanry hospital, the Portland hos- 
pital, and various hospitals of that kind ?—Undoubtedly. 

14020. And they claimed the selection of their own 
medical officere ?—Yes, and I do not say a word about 
that. 

14021. But that staff was organised quite outside the 
War Office ?—Yea. 

14022. And there was no question of the War Office 
offering service for such hospitals as that 1—I had not 
those hospitals in mind when I made my remarks, although 
those hospitals were very willing to avail themselves of aid. 
so far as our bearer companies were concerned ; our bearer 
companies quite in a marked way came forward and ren- 
dered every possible assistance they could, irrespective 
of any particular connection. 

14023. With regard to that point of the Volunteers 
being used, of course we were very much in the condition 
of being denuded of our Regular troope at that time !— 
Yes. 

14024. And supposing there had been any threat, or 
fear rather, of invasion, the Volunteer force mainly would 
have been the force that would have been used to defend 
the country ?—I quite appreciate your point, sir, because 
of course the Army scheme at the present moment, as all 
the members of the Commission know, has for ita ideal 
the sending of three Army corps out of the country, 
but they have not got the medical men for the personnel 
of those Army corps ; and then there are three Army corps 
at home of Volunteers, which naturally must have 
proper medical provision made for them, but between 
the two, what I wanted to convey to the Commission was 
that there was a number of Volunteer officers who, apart 
from their professional position (and in that respect they 
might be considered on a level with any civilian prac- 
titioner) had the additional advantage of a certain amount 
of military training, and the services of those men, apart 
from any claim they might feel they had to being pre- 
ferred, having served their country gratuitously for a large 
number of years, I contend would have been much more 
acceptable to the country and more useful out there than 
sending out mere civilians who had no such military 
training. 

14025. But surely if they were the medical officers of 
the Volunteer force and the Volunteer force was in the 
minds of the people and the Government of this country 
as the force that would be called upon to defend these 
shores, it would have been a very unwise thing to have 
denuded it of its proper medical officers ?—I am not 
suggesting that it should have been denuded of its proper 
medical officers but, as I have endeavoured to show, in 
most of these regiments they are far beyond what you 
might call a proper complement of medical officers. That 
is always the case, and I think it is quite right that the 
country should encourage more than the regular number, 
80 that the services of these men should be available under 
any conditions when they may be wanted. 

14026. You are perhaps aware of the fact that no ad- 
jutant of any regiment of the auxiliary forces was allowed 
to leave his regiment to go out to the War ?—I was 
aware that adjutants did not go. 

14027. Do you not think that was a reasonable course 
to follow ?—Yes, but I do not think that is quite the 
parallel of the medical staff, because in a regiment you 
have only one adjutant, and if he went the whole adminis- 
tration of the regiment from the adjutant’s point of view 
would come to a standstill, but in these various regiments 
you have eight or nine or more medical officers; sparing 
one man could not have made any appreciable difference, 

14028. Of course, if we may assume that the Volunteer 
force is over supplied with medical officers, my argument. 
falls to the ground, but it strikes me that where a force is 
organised and you have men specially belonging to that 
force, for service with that force, their first duty is with it, 
and if the circumstances are such that it is thought that 
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disorganisation of that force to allow its important officers 


W. R. Smith, to leave it ?—I quite appreciate the point, sir, which you 


wish to make, but, on the other hand, I think you must 
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a sort of semi-military people, think their services were 
more valuable, and ought to have been preferred to those 
of gentlemen who had done nothing for their country 
practically up to that time. 

14029. We know that there is not a reserve of meaical 
Officers for the army, and that that is a very important 
point; but that is not referred to us. It appears to me 
you are rather pressing or introducing that point, that is 
to say, that the Volunteers should be used as a reserve 
for work with the regular army, should it be employed 
on active operations ?—If I may take a parallel case, the 
territorial regiments went out to South Africa, and Volun- 
teer companies were taken from the Volunteer battalions 
of these territorial regiments to fill up the ranks of the 
former in South Africa ; and I think, speaking generally, 
from the national point of view, a great deal of good was 
done by that very fact—it brought the regular regiment 
and the Volunteer regiment into much greater touch, and 
there was a better feeling amongst the whole which 
must have done good to the Volunteers as Volunteers, 
All I ask is that the same principle which has been ac- 
cepted there should be accepted in the case of the Volun- 
teer medical service, and that it should be made a nucleus 
—I will not say a serious reserve, but the nucleus for a 
reserve for the Royal Army Medical Corps. There is a 
reserve existing now on paper, which is called the Army 
Medical Reserve of Officers, which in great part is made 
up of Volunteer medical officers; and the men who 
belong to that reserve have two commissions: as officers 
of the Army Medical Reserve of Officers they have the 
ordinary army commission, that is to give them authority 
in military hospitals, and so on, and they have also the 
Volunteer commission. 


14030. (Liewt.-Colonel Llewellyn.) With regard to 
those officers, I think your opinion is that the Volunteer 
officers might have been sent out to South Africa, and 
retained their rank there while serving as Volunteer 
officers ?—I certainly think so. 


14031. Did any of them, so far as you know, volunteer 
their services as civilian doctors ?—I cannot recall any 
case. 


14032. But you knew of some cases where they offered 
to go if their rank was retained ?—I cannot say I had 
personal knowledge, but cases have been brought to my 
notice from the general discussions which have taken 
place on this subject, and I think it has never been denied. 


14033. But you are aware that the Volunteer officers 
who went out, in nearly every case, dropped their rank, 
or certainly dropped to a lower rank ?— Voluntarily ? 


14034. If they were employed out there, they did not 
as a rule retain their rank ?—No, if they were sent out as 
civilian surgeons, of course they could not retain their 
rank; they were designated Civil Surgeon Jones or Civil 
Surgeon Brown in the official correspondence. 


14035. Your complaint is that they ought to have been 
allowed to retain their rank as surgeon captain or surgeon 
major ?—Yes; if a man is a surgeon colonel in the Volun- 
teers he has the King’s commission, and if he goes out 
there to do military medical work, why should his com- 
mission be ignored ? 

14036. Do you not think it might have interfered 
rather with the Royal Army Medical Corps out there 
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in point of command, and so forth ?—I do not think so, 
because it is perfectly understood that they are junior 
compared with the combatant ranks. 


14037. But on active service their rank is the same. 
no matter what arm they belong to ?—Their rank is the 
same, but they would be junior to the men in the army 
service—at least I think so, subject to correction. 


14038. (Sir Ralph Knox.) I would like to ask one 
further question. You say your bearer companies were 
of considerable use to these various hospitals. and to the 
service generally; what number of bearer companies 
or Volunteer Royal Army Medical Corps were sent out— 
what was the number of the men ?—The men actually 
enlisted in the Royal Army Medical Corps, and that is 
the only way they were taken ; but from one of the London 
brigades about 40 per cent. of their men went out. I 
forget the number in my own brigade; it was perhaps 
not so much as that, but a considerable number went out, 
and I have men now in my bearer company who went out 
to South Africa. 


14039. You have had no special report upon these men 
of yours who went out, have you? Do you know how 
they did ?—They did very well. I have heard the Direc- 
tor General and principal medical officer speak most 
highly of the services they have rendered. 


14040. And they acted as bearer companies ?—No, 
they were sent to whatever duties were required of them 
as members ot the Royal Army Medical Corps; they 
served, perhaps, as orderlies in a hospital, or wherever they 
were detailed 


14041. You do not know whether they were in the field 
—Yes, some of them were in the field; I do not mean to 
say they were all out in the ficld because they went in and 
were swallowed up amongst the others, and wherever 4 
company was sent or whatever duties were thrown upon 
them they had to do them. I may say further, because 
I want to encourage these men as much as I can, and [ 
think the authorities do—and it is shown by the recogni- 
tion which is given to these men—if you take the King of 
Italy’s visit, these men came out and the whole of the 
streets were under the medical control of these bearer 
companies, and they are invariably present at all 
these public functions, 80 that they are utilised by the 
authorities as far as they can be. 


14042. And you look upon them aa thoroughly efficient 
for the work they may be called upon to do ?—Unquestion- 
ably. 


14043, And that supposing the Volunteer Force was 
mobilised they would be amongst the best qualified to 
enter upon their duties at once ?—Undoubtedly, but they 
do want this field hospital; I mean without that they 
can do nothing. The name bearer company rather 
implies that these men are simply bearers, but if you 
have a field hospital and bearer company combined you 
can pick your men and put certain men on orderly duty 
in the hospital, which perhaps they may be better fitted 
for, because all men are not alike and some are better fitted 
to act as nurses, others in the dispensary, or in other way? 
or in the field. 


14044. It has been explained to us to-day that in the 
Royal Army Medical Corps Volunteers the companies 
are so organised that they do both the bearer work and 
the field hospital work 7—Yes. 

14045. And that is what you want these bearer com- 
panies to do ?—As a unit of medical equipment for & 
brigade it is absolutely essential to have a field hospital. 


Brigade-Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel P. B. Gigs, V.D., called ; and Examined. 


14046. (Chairman.) You are Medical Officer of the lst 
Herefordshire Shropshire Light Infantry ?—Yes. 


14047. I do not know why the Shropshire Light Infantry 
should be called the Ist Herefordshire ?—Our regiment 
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but I have nothing to do with the regiment and have not 
had for years. I was originally in the Ist Herefordshire. 


14048. You are a surgeon lieutenant-colonel in the 


Army Medical Reserve of Officers ?—Yes. 


14049. And you were formerly senior medical officer to 
the Welsh Border Brigade ?—Yes. 


14050, You are now senior medical officer to the 3%tb 
Field Army Brigade, which consists of the Ist Lancashire, 
2nd Cheshire, lst Royal Welsh Fusiliers and the lst 
Herefordshire Volunteers ?—Yes. 


14051, Your attention has been called, I think, to the 
question of the shortness in numbers of the Volunteer 
medical ofticers ?—Yes. 


Ido oe pa, 
b they a 
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14052. To what do you attribute that ?—Because 
there is general dissatisfaction with their position ; their 
position is hardly sufficiently defined amongst the juniors 
and they are very much dissatisfied because there is not 
an equal chance of promotion. At present neither the 
Artillery nor the Engineers nor the Submarine Miners 
have any chance of becoming senior medical officers of 
brigades. Amongst the senior medical officers there is 
a great deal of dissatisfaction, because they think from 
time to time they have hardly had their services sufficiently 
defined, and they absolutely have had none of the rewards 
which have been promised heretofore, and on the question 
of staff they are the only staff officers who have no special 
allowancea, and it cannot be placed on the basis that the 
brigade major and brigadier are regular officers, because 
the galloper, the aide-de-camp, is invariably among the 
Volunteer brigades almost a junior Volunteer and he gets 
special grants while the medical officer geta nothing. 

14053. You think that is one of the causes which makes 
the service unpopular and prevents people coming in ?— 
These would be the three main causes, 

14054. Which create dissatisfaction amongst those 
who have come into the service and prevent others 
coming in ?—Yes, there is dissatisfaction amongst both 
the juniors and seniors. 

14055. When you have such officers as you are able to 
obtain, do they find it difficult to get into camp ?—They 
find it more difficult now, because you see a medical officer 
is really an expert officer and he gives his time profes- 
sionally, and if he goes into camp he has to pay for a 
docum tenens and the price of a locum tenens has gone up 
in the market considerably in the last ten years; for 
instance, ten years ago you could get a very good one for 
three guineas a week and now it is about double. 

14056. So that when a medical officer goes into camp 
not only has he to pay the cost of the camp but he also 
has to pay a locum tenens and very often has a very great 
deal of trouble to get one ?—Then when they come into 
camp the mounted medical officers, the combatant 
officers have the carriage of their horses paid from the 
regiment, but the medical officer has to pay for the 
-crariage of his own horse. 

14057. Looking at that state of things do any remedies 
‘suggest themselves to you as desirable ?—Yes, I think if 
when the medical officer came in he had an extra grant— 
Ido not say to pay entirely for his locum tenens because 
then he would cease to be a Volunteer—but if greater 
facilities in pay were given I think you would have a great 
many more men. 

14058. So that, like so many other questions, it is a ques- 
tion of pay practically ?—I am certain it is a question of 
pay; I say so because in the last four or five years I have 
‘written to every medical officer in the service and I have 
their answers tabulated. At the Volumeer School of 
Instruction I am senior medical officer and we have passed 
‘670 medical officers through our school and, therefore, we 
get their opinion soon after they are gazetted, before they 
do very much with their regiments and we keep in touch 
with them, and generally every week we have forty to 
forty-four or forty-five letters with grievances from these 
men, and asking for advice. 

14059. Do you think in order to meet their just griev- 
-ances @ very large outlay would be needed ?—I do not 
know what you call a large outlay. 

14060. What I mean is—is it a question which you feel 
the country might be expected to put right ?—I think so, 
because if you have not medical officers how are you to 
attend to your school ? 

14061. A different system might have to be adopted ? 
—Then you would have to pay a civilian practitioner, and 
he would practically know nothing of the discipline of 
camp. 

14062. You do not think the sum needed to make it 
worth their while to come would be such a very heavy one ? 
—I do not. 

14063. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) How long would it 
take you in case of mobilisation, if you were ordered, to 
pass all the men of your brigade after a proper medical 
examination ?—You mean not the men of the bearer com- 
panies but the combatants ? 

14064, The whole brigade ?—It depends on how many 
‘medical officers you had to do that duty. 


14065. With those you have got now avilable I mean? 


—In my own regiment you mean ? 

14066. Your brigade ?—In the brigade we average three 
in each regiment, if you take them together, and seeing 
the strength of our regiments are very large, 1,100 I think, 
two and a half days would pass them for one year’s service. 
If you send men for one year's service, you would natur- 
ally pass a great many men far more casually than if you 
enlisted them for three or four years with the colours. For 
instance, I examined two regiments of Warwick Militia, 
and I did them in four days, and when they came up before 
the Army medical men only seventeen were rejected. I 
begun at six o’clock in the morning and stayed hard at it 
until dusk. 

14067. I am supposing a very strict medical examina- 
tion ?—I take it for a year’s service because you cannot 
say an examination for mobilisation of Volunteers must be 
as strict as an examination for a man who joins for four 
years with the colours. For instance you would let a man 
off a great deal more lightly for his teeth for one year on 
mobilisation than you would if he was out with the colours 
for four years. 

14068. You think it would take two and a half days ?— 
—I am certain it would. 

14069. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) You command a bearer 
company of a Field Army Brigade ?—Yes. 

14070, Is that bearer company in an efficient state to 
take the field if the brigade is called out ?—There is no 
bearer company to a Field Army Brigade. I have arranged 
one. When I was with the 23rd H.M. at Shorncliffe, I got 
one together for the fortnight we were there and this year 
in the same way I got together men. In the Welsh 
Border Brigade, to which I belonged for fourteen years, 
I had a bearer company which was absolutely up to 
strength the whole time and we sent ninety-seven men to 
South Africa out ofit. No Field Army Brigade has a 
bearer company; it is not in the regulations and they 
will not let you have one. You would have to have men 
for fourteen days to begin with and the objection to it is 
that they say the regiments in the brigade are moved from 
year to year, and, therefore, you would have no head- 
quarters to get your brigade to. If in this 30th brigade 
I had orders to get my brigade bearer company together, 
I can tell you absolutely that I can get the whole of the 
sixty-four men in less than two days ; we have them ready 
now at Warrington if we had authority to enlist them. 

14071. This year in camp what did you do ?—I got 
drafts of strange stretcher bearers from the various regi- 
ments and they had to do, the best way they could, their 
hospital duties. 

14072. It was improvised. If you have got no personnel 

I suppose you have no materiel ?—Absolutely no matériel ; 
we requisition from Chester what we want before we go to 
camp. 
14073. Have you any idea how it is intended that it 
should be carried out in the event of a real mobilisation ? 
—There are absolutely no instructions from the War 
Office. 

14074. You have no knowledge as to whether there is 
a regular brigade bearer company ?—There is not. neither 
would they allow us to have one from Manchester this 
time, because they said the men did not belong to the 
district, and we could not have them. The Manchester 
R.A.M.C. (Volunteers) were prepared to let us have a 
company for the fortnight, but permission was refused. 

14075. There are a good many medical men who now 
take combatant commissions in the Volunteers ?—Yes, we 
have in our regiment now four men with combatant com- 
missions, and I have had the greatest difficulty to get a 
medical officer. There is one on thelist now that I have tried 
to get removed for several years ; he never comes to camp 
but you cannot move him. It is the same thing in the 3rd 
Welsh Regiment ; there is a medical officer who has never 
been in camp since 1900, and he was then only for three 
days and I made representation after representation to 
his commanding officer to remove him, but they will not 
do it, 

14076. In this return* you have sent in, signing yourselt 
“Brigade Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel Welsh Border 
Brigade and the 30th Field Army Brigade,” the 
details are concerned with the Welsh brigade 1~They 
are the result of fourteen years’ experience with the Welzh. 


* Not printed. 
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14077. The bulk of those men seem to be generally 
mixed like an ordinary Volunteer corps. They are not 
specially medical students or anything of that sort ?— 
No, we rather eschew medical students. 


14078. Why ?—Because they will not learn. They 
have had too high an education before they come to us, 
and they cannot bring themselves down to the ordinary 
work of the camp. I have had them, and I am rather 
dead against them. I had them for several years. I 
tried to work them as a separate section and it did not 
come off. They were not amenable to discipline. That 
is the best answer I can give. 


14079. (Chairman.) In what way precisely ?—They 
are not amenable to discipline ; they are too highly trained 
for the work in the field. They are scientifically trained 
men, and they cannot bend to do the work that is required 
in camp, and besides that they were very short of dis- 
cipline, and although I had these sixteen men I got rid 
of them as soon as I possibly could. They were a bad 
example to the rest. 


14080. The knowledge they possessed was not repre- 
sented ?—It was too high for what was wanted. 


14081. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Could you give 
us any idea as to what the feeling of the regimental medical 
officers of Volunteers would be as to being all amalgamated 
in one department on the lines of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps ?— Five or six years ago it was absolutely against 
it, but during the last three years it is decidedly in favour 
of it, because the regimental officers who were chiefly 
against the brigade system were the Artillery and En- 
gineers who camp as separate units, but since they have 
realised the fact that they cannot get their promotion 
as brigade surgeons, 63 or 64 per cent., I forget which, 
are absolutely wishful of becoming departmental. 


14082. Being attached, of course, to regiments ?— 
Attached to regiments, but being swept into a depart- 
ment when they are gazetted. 


14083. On a general list ?—Yes, so that seniority 
occurs absolutely from the time of joining. 


14084. Do you think that those of them, who were not 
really required on mobilisation for their regiments, would 
resent the liability of being allotted elsewhere on national 
emergency ?—No, I do not think they would. There 
was @ feeling years ago but that is now entirely swept 
away; at least, 19 to 22 per cent. are still entirely in 
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favour of the regimental, but the majority, certainly 
over 75 per cent., are in favour of the departmental. 

14085. (Chairman.) Are there any other points you 
would like to put before us which you think would be 
useful to us ?—No. I think I have explained what you 
asked about the money difficulties. The next thing is 
the strength of the bearer companies. It is utterly im- 
possible for the bearer company to live upon its strength 
of sixty-four. The grant is not sufficient, and at the very 
least it should be 100 to 105, with extra medical officers 
too, because in Volunteer brigades the bearer companies 
have two duties. First of all, the duties of bearer com- 
panies in succouring the wounded on field-days, and, 
secondly, to administer to the sick in hospital ; and that 
sannot be done with the numbers, nor can the company 
live on the money they get. Then I think it would cer- 
tainly be an inducement to a certain number of young 
men to join if posts like surgeons to gaols, and other 
quasi-Government appointments, were given rather to 
men who held Volunteer commissions, because it is in 
the medical officer’s young days that he very often cannot 
make the money to let him go to camp, and if he had the 
chance of getting extra billets with emoluments, I am 
perfectly certain it would be an inducement. I have 
heard that mentioned by no less than 118 of the 120 that 
I have written to lately. The question of the Field Army 
brigades is at present very unsatisfactory, because the 
senior medical officer has no real rank ; and, as a fact, 
two years ago when I went down to Shorncliffe I did so 
because they, i.e, the Authorities, could not get one. 
The 24th also this time, I know, had no medical officer 
at all, and in the 30th when I took it over, because our 
principal medical officer asked me, we were very short, 
and we had actually no position whatever. There was 
@ very great grievance during Coronation time, when 
thirty-seven or thirty-eight medical officers did duty, 
because there were not sufficient Royal Army Medical 
Corps officers to do it. They took the trouble to come 
up from the country at the request of the Director 
General, and not a single one of these officers got the 
Coronation Decoration. They have been repeatedly 
promised that they will have a share ot honours but up to 
the present time not a single Volunteer medical officer has 
had one. 

14086: Was any reason given for not giving them t— 
No reason whatever. It has been promised several 
times, and I went up with a Deputation to Lord Raglan 
two years past in March, and he said it would have atten- 
tion, but nothing has come from it. 
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Lieut.-Colonel A. B. Purvis, R.A., called; and Examined. 


14087. (Chairman.) You command the second Militia 
and Volunteer Artillery sub-district of the Scottish 
district ?—Yes. 


14088, And your headquarters are at Aberdeen ?—Yes. 


14089. Your command consists of the Forfarshire and 
¥ incardineshire Royal Garrison Artillery Militia and the 


Volunteers of the Ist Banff, the Ist Forfar, the 1st 
Caithness, the lst Aberdeen, the Highland and the Ist 
Orkney ?—Yes. 

14090. That must give you a wide knowledge of Volun- 
teers and what they are capable of. Do you consider that 
they are in a very efficient state, those under your com 
mand, or that a great deal requires to be done t—I think 
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the Volunteers are in as efficient a condition as they can 
be considering the means of training which are at their 
disposal. 

14091. That is to say they make the most of their 
opportunitics ?—Yes, certainly. 

14092. And considering that those opportunities are 
somewhat limited they do everything that can be expected 
of them ?—Certainly. 

14093. But does that suggest to your mind that the 
opportunities ought to be enlarged ?—If they are to be 
employed. 

14094. I suppose that is a possibility, is it not ?—Yes. 

14095. Then do you think if they are to be effective for 
the work they are to do, more training should be given to 
them ?—Nearly all of them, I ought to explain, are what 
we call unallotted. 

14096. But you do not imagine by that that they are 
purely ornamental ?—I think they encourage the spirit 
of volunteering. 

14097. Still if they are to be brought to that state in 
which they could be relied upon in case of invasion for 
carrying out the defence of the country, would 
you consider some complete re-organisation necessary, 
or merely a little more training than they are receiving at 
present ?—I think the training that they are receiving 
at present if slightly supplemented is sufficient to make 
them general utility gunners in a fortress. It only requires 
that to make them quite as efficient as need be. 

14098. But the fact that they would not be called upon 
to take part in the field army would suggest that they do 
not require the full amou~+. -f training that they would if 
they might be called upon :»r that purpose ?—Yes, that is 
what I mean. 

14099. Are they a class of men as a rule more specially 
adapted by their own avocations to handling big guns ?— 
Yes, they are. They specially select our line because they 
love mechanics, and they think that by coming into the 
artillery they will be amongst machines and such work as 
they like. 

14100. They are not as a rule men in big works are they ? 
—Some are ; those in Dundee and Aberdeen are in fairly 
big works and also those in the railway works at Inverness, 
but I should say the larger number are drawn from 


country places. 
14101. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) A place 
like Lossiemouth for instance ?—Lossiemouth is one of 
the stations where the companies are weak. The majo- 
rity of the companies are country companies, and the 
majority of the country companies are weak. Without 
going accurately into it I could not say whether the 
townsfolk or the country folk were the more numerous. 


14102. (Chairman.) With regard to your officers how 
do you get on ?—We are not very badly off for officers. 
The scarcity is not great, only 18 per cent. I think, and 
20 per cent, is the scarcity of men, so that really there is 
nothing in it. 

14103. Do you find it easy to get the character of 
officers you want—suilliciently adapted I mean ?—It is 
not easy, but we have so far succeeded in doing so. It is 
certainly difticult, but we have succeeded so far. 


14104. Do they attain a high state of efficiency ?—The 
majority attain a fairly high standard of efficiency, and as 
company officers they attain perhaps as much as can be 
expected with the means at their disposal, but only about, 
I suppose, one third attain really thorough proficiency. 

14105, (Sir Coleridge Grove.) You say that they attain 
8 very fair amount of efliciency, but how would they 
compare with the Regular ofticers of the branch ?—They 
have nothing like the wide knowledge of Regular officers, 
but when they are restricted to the mere duties which 
really would be required of them in time of war the com- 
pany officers are very fair. 

14106. You think they are fairly equal to doing what 
they would be required to do ?—They would be if they were 
brought up to the mark, if they had opportunities, if they 
drilled in fact with the guns with which they would fight, 
then I see no reason why the Volunteers should not be 
every bit as good.—in fact I would say you could make your 
volunteers better than your Regulars are. 
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than the Regulars ?—Not only that, that certainly is what -1. 
has made them as good as they are, but over and above 
that, if you limited them to training on those guns which 
they would man in time of war, and gave them nothing else 
to do, you would make them more efticient than any troops 
that we have, I think. 

14108, But your Volunteers are not allotted to any 
particular duty I think you said ?—No. 

14109. Therefore. of course, they must drill with what 
comes handy, to put it simply ?—We drill them with what 
comes handy. 

14110. I think you said that the Ist Orkney Volunteers 
were under you ?—Yes, they are under me also. 

14111. What guns have they got ?—Just the same as 
all the rest, the 64-pounders. 

14112. And what particular function would these guns 
have to perform in war ?—Those guns that they have 
round the coast, do you mean ? 

14113. I am speaking now of the Ist Orkney. They 
have 64-pounders, and I imagine the only use those 
64-pounders could be put to would be to fire at a foreign 
man-of-war ?—No, they are not what we call armament 
gunsatall. They are practice guns. They are of no value 
whatever. 

14114. Precisely ?—I beg your pardon, they are no 
value in war whatever, I should say. 

14115. That is just what I want to arrive at; what 
particular function the Ist Orkney would perform in 
war ?—Just the same as the Caithness or any other corps 
I may say, though that does not answer your question. 
You would make use of them as soldiers wherever you 
pleased if you had any place to put them, which, appar- 
ently, there is not, 

14116. But their armament is practically worth 
nothing ?—It has never been supposed to be worth any- 
thing. 

14117. And that applies to a good many others ?—To 
every other except, in my sub-district, only two guns. 

14118. You have only two guns that are efficient ?— 
There are only two armament guns in my sub-district. 
I may say this is confidential so far as I have made that 
reply ; or it is supposed to be confidential, though of course 
it is a matter of fact, and the two guns are there for every- 
body to see. 

14119, It must be a matter of common knowledge, I 
suppose ?—It must be, and it would be an immense assist- 
ance if these things were not confidential, if I might say so, 
to the Volunteers and everyone else. 

14120. (Chairman.) We have already got a great deal 
of evidence of the same kind ?—I presume so. 

14121. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) The 64-pounder 
guns that you spoke of just now were of course at one time 
@ very useful gun, when our armament was the heavy 
muzzle loading gun, because the drill of those guns was 
founded upon them ?—The 64-pounders in other places 
might even to this day be of some use in small flanks, and 
such places as that. 

14122. I do not mean useful for armament purposes 
but for drill, because it was, I think, on the 64-pounders 
that the drill was largely founded ?—All the drill is based 
on the 64-pounder ; it was the standard gun. 

14123. But a great deal of it disappears now with the 
introduction of the breech-loading guns ?—Yes. 

14124. So that they are not of anything like the same 
value as when 9, 10, 11, and 12-inch guns formed the 
principal armament ?—No, in fact the guns we have now 
are rather worse than useless, because they, unfortunately, 
are all on standing carriages, and therefore they cannot 
follow a ship in motion. We recognise now that we should 
never have a fight such as Copenhagen, or any of those old- 
fashioned fights, or I. suppose Alexandria, but that any 
fighting that our Volunteers would have todo would be to 
engage ships running rapidly through the water, and we 
can only do that by having guns on carriages which will 
follow a ship. 

14125, And proper traversing arrangements, in fact 2— 
Yes, proper traversing arrangements. The 64-pounder 
even is not a bad gun to train Volunteers with, if you get it 
on @ traversing carriage. 
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14126. Following that point, have the Volunteers, or the 
Forfarshire and Kincardineshire Artillery, any facilities for 
practising at a mov.ng target ?—Yes, they come to Mon- 
trose and to Budden. Montrose is the headquarters of 
che Forfarshire and Kincardineshire, and Budden is my 
practice ground. They come there and they find very 
fair means of training there. 

14127. What sort of guns have they for practice there ?— 
The 5-inch breech-loader at present. 

14128. That of course is a very good practice gun, is it 
not ?—It is fairly sufficient. It is not a good practice gun. 

14129. It is a great improvement on the 64-pounder ?— 
Yes. It happens to be not a very good gun owing to 
certain mechanism, but it is as good as one could expect. 


14130. It is rather more complicated in the breech 
mechanism for instance ?—It jams a good deal. 


14131. In your opinion are the men short from want of 
any keenness, or is it simply from want of interesting and 
up-to-date appliances ?—It is not from any want of keen- 
ness whatever. Many of them are too keen to continue in 
@ corps where they havesuch gunsas the 64-pounder ; some 
of them are choked off simply by a dislike to handling such 
old-fashioned guns. There is no lack of keenness, 


14132. From that I rather gather that the men probably 
would come in greater numbers, and these greater number 
would be greatly increased in efficiency if they had modern 
guns in which they could take an intere-t ?—Yes, we 
should hive greater numbers, but we are not very badly 
off for numbers. 


14133. The Artillery, in fact, is a popular service there 
as compared with the other branches ?—Yes, the chief 
trouble ix the competi.ion which is forced upon them in 
many places with Infantry. In certain places, of course, 
the Infantry have a good advantage owing to their being 
the Volunteer battalions of the territorial regiments ; and, 
moreover, in certain places the Infantry r giments receive 
higher rates owing to their belonging to some field force. 


14134. They belong, for instance, to the field army and 
get a certain gran ?—Something of that sort; I cannot 
speak ve y accurately as to why it is, but they get some 
extra grants which militate very much against us; and 
there is a great scramble for recruits, which is very unfor- 
tunate; itis also unfortunate because it induces corps to 
enrol indifferent material. 


14135. One may assume, I think fairly, that whether 
there was a big invasion or small raids the first blow would 
be more lik» ly to fall on the Artillery branch of the coast 
defence troops. That, I think, is the general theory at 
present ?—Entirely on them and on the Submarine Min-rs. 


14136. They are the very first people who would have 
to resist on our shores a hostile force ?—Absolutely the 
first. 


14137. And It ink also the theory is ac -epted that that 
b ow might even fail before war was formally declared ?— 
I think it would. 


14138. Particularly at our defended ports ?—I cannot 
imagine any nation foolish enough to do otherwise. 


14139. That woud be their chance ?—It would be their 
splendid opportunity. 

14140. Therefore it follows from that,that the Artillery 
service ought of necessity, as it would get the least war- 
ning, to be the mos cflicient of the auxiliary forces }— 
And also of our other forces. 


14141. Quite <0, and to be the most readily brought up- 
to-date ?—Certainly. 

14142. And that again would bear largely on the 
using of these obsolete guns for drill practices, because if 
m-n in peace time had acquired the habit of handling 
modern guns, surcly when the strain of war came, which 
might fall upon them within a very few days after mobil- 
isation, their handling of them against the enemy under 
service conditions would be more instinctive ?—Yes, I 
think I have followed you, certainly they require better 
appliances to make them fit to mect the enemy at short 
notice, 


14143. If I may put it in a simple way, it would hardly 
be tolerated that our infantry. all except the Aldershot 
division, were to be trained with Snider rifles until war 
came, and then magazine rifles were to be served out to 
them ?—Certainly not. 


ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS: 


14144. And yet that is practically on all fours with 
what happens to us in the Militia and Volunteers ?—I do 
not think it does in other places. You see my corps ar 
unallotted corps; they are general-utility men, with 
the exception of those which man the two guns I spoke 
of, and half a dozen guns eventually ; but they are un- 
allotted men, and I must not be supposed to be advo- 
cating the idea that they should have modern guns in 
those out of the way places, until it has been decided 
how the men are to be used. 

14145. Quite so. Are these men all Garrison Artillery, 
or are there any field or heavy batteries ?—There are 
four heavy batteries. 

14146. I will leave the heavy batteries for the present, 
but from that I gather that the bulk of the force is Gar- 
rison Artillery ?—Yes. 


14147. Do you think it is of importance that Garrison 
Artillery should be at all events periodically, and as often 
as may be, trained in the work of defence ?—That is not 
what I should propose if I were asked for my proposals. 


14148. In order to bring them up to that state of 
efficiency that we have to contemplate for troops on whom 
the first blow of hostilities might fall, what would you 
suggest ?—I would suggest that you raise exactly that 
number of Volunteers that you require, and absolutely 
not one other man, and that you should raise them ex- 
actly where you want them of the different arms of the 
service. 


14149. So as to have them as near their works as 
possible ?—Absolutely as near their works as possible, 6 
that they could race into the works in the same way pre- 
cisely as the Volunteers of fire brigades race to the scene 
of fire. 


14150. That you think would make greatly for efficiency 
of rapid mobilization—that is obvious ?—I think it would 
perhaps check the danger of a sudden raid on the out- 
break of war. 


14151. Then of course you would want reserves for 
these people from the centre ?—Very few. Garrison 
Artillery suffer very little loss in action; you wipe out 
perhaps an entire fort, but you wipe out the fort slso 
you require hardly any reserves, 


14152. It is rather a matter of ordinary coast defence 
history that for the last fifty years,I think,ships have been 
invariably victorious against forts ?—I believe it is. 


14153. I think you will probably find hardly an in- 
stance where forts have beaten off ships successfully. 
Now with regard to the one Militia Artillery regiment 
which is in your district, it is the Forfar and Kincardine, 
I think ?—Yes. 

14154. Do they train at all for forty-two days !—Yes, 
they train once in three years as a rule ; it has been four 
years this time, but that is owing to the war, and other 
matters. Asa rule it is every third year. 


14155. They are not an unallotted regiment, are they ? 
—No, they are allotted outside my district, somewhere 
about Portsmouth. 


14156. They are allotted to a work of defence ?—Yes. 


14157. Do you think that their training once in three 
years is satisfactory—is it suflicient ?—It would be much 
better if they trained every year. 

14158. Or every second year ?—Yes; the oftener they 
go to their own works the better. 

14159, And where do they train in the remaining two 
years ?—At Montrose, their headquarters. 


14160. How does the strength of that unit stand !— 
Very low ; it is 26 per cent. under the strength of men, and 
35 per cent. under strength of officers. 

14161. (Sir Coleridge Grove.’ Under 
ment you mean ?—Yes, below the establishment. 
the establishment here I may say. 

14162. (Colonel O'Callaghan-Westropp.) 1 think we 
have it in some of our returns also. What do you think 
that points to ?—You mean, what remedy do I propose ° 

14163. Yes; cause and effect if you like. What do 


you think causes it !—Competition with another corps 
partly. 


the establish- 
Lhave 


14164. Do you think that it would facilitate recruiting 
if the recruiting arrangements were made to some extent 
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more locally by the officer commanding the Militia unit ?— 
Yes. 
14165. You would be in favour of that ?—Certainly. 

14166. As to the shortage of officers that you referred 
to, is that due, do you think, to want of inducements or 
that a desirable class of ofticers is not there ?—The ex- 
penses prevent officers joining, I think, to a certain extent. 
There are not many inducements to a man to join. 

14167. That is to say, the expenses are great and, I take 
it, the work is pretty hard ?—Yes. I do not think they 
mind the work, but they have to do it at their own expense. 

14168. Shall I put it this way: that whereas twenty 
years ago an officer of Militia could come out for the train- 
ing to a certain extent at all events as a holiday and an 
outing, to a man who is busy for the rest of the year it is no 
longer a holiday ?—Quite so. 

14169. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) With respect to the 
Volunteer adjutants in the regiments under you, do you 
get a proper supply of suitable officers ?—They are very 
suitable officers, on the whole, the adjutants. There is 
not much compctition for the post, I am bound to say, but 
the men that we eventually get are not unsuitable at all—I 
mean taking them on the average—they are not unsuitable. 

14170. And the non-commissioned officers ?—The non- 
commissioned officers are fair, but they are not outstanding 
instructors ; they are fair—just what you could expect. 
I do not think you could expect anything better. What 
occurred to my mind was that the Volunteers improve 
immensely the moment they are put under a School of 
Gunnery instructor, who is quite a different class of man. 

14171. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) How long have you been 
in command of the sub-district of Aberdeen ?—About two 
and a half years. 

14172. And during that time you have been comman- 
dant at the Scottish National Artillery Association camp 
at Budden ?—Yes, I have been there these three years. 

14173. Is it two camps or three camps that you com- 
mand ?—I have been Commandant for three seasons. 

14174. And some years ago you were staff captain. were 
you not, in the Commanding Royal Artillery office in 
Edinburgh ?— Yes, I was there for three years. 

14175. So that your acquaintanceship with the Auxiliary 
Artillery really extends all over Scotland ?—Yes, it does. 

14176. Have you found the same keenness that you find 
in your own sub-district in all the Volunteers that have 
come under your notice ?—Yes, I think so. 

14177. The camp is a pretty representative one, is it ?— 
Very representative indeed. The men who come there are 
splendidly keen, and I have no doubt they are a good 
sample of the rest of the corps—perfectly wonderful. 

14178. I want to ask you one or two questions about 
that camp with reference to its being a standing camp and 
the advantages of it. It is now practically instruction and 
nothing more. There is no competition really ?—It is 
instruction, but in order to raise the standard we employ 
competition, and His Majesty has been good enough to 
present two challenge cups, which are a very great means 
of promoting the efficiency of the corps. 

14179, But these are practically the only valuable prizes, 
are they not ?—They can have no money value whatever. 
They are challenge cups only. 

14180, There is no special competition held for them ; 
they are merely given for a figure of merit on the ordinary 
practice ; is not that so ?—Yes, that is so. service con- 
ditions absolutely as closely as we can make them. 

14181. For the staff of the camp you get a considerable 
number of Royal Artillery officers and Royal Artillery Ser- 
geant Majors ?—We do, but it is a considerable tax, I may 
say, upon Artillery officers, They are out of pocket by it. 

14182. But at the same time it is a great advantage, is 
it not, to the Volunteers to be taken away to a certain 
extent from their own adjutants and officers and instruc- 
tors and put under the hands of the Royal Artillery ?—A 
very great advantage indeed. 

14183. And it is also an advantage to the Volunteers, is 
it not, to sec so many Regular soldiers about and to learn 
from them ?—Undoubtedly. 

14184. In discipline as well as in drill ?—The corps have 
improved in discipline very much by coming to camp, 
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14185. They have other facilities there which the 
Government give them which we need not mention. But 
would you approve of standing camps in suitable districts 
all over the country on the same lines—not necessarily 
with the same organisation, but on the same lines ?—Yes, 
but the reason why I would recommend it is that they 
come there under the staff of a school of gunnery assisted 
by various adjutants from the different corps—various 
Artillery officers. That is the great advantage which the 
camp has, and I do not know whether you could have a 
standing camp. You could not keep the Artillery officers 
there permanently. Volunteers corps come up at various 
times of the year; they cannot make their holidays 
synchronise with the Association Camp ; they come up at 
other times ; and if the School of Gunnery instructors came 
up at those times corps would bencfit equally. 

14186. You would approve of their coming up if it could 
be arranged ?—Very much, and I think the School of Gun- 
nery instructors ought to come to the corps camp. 

14187. Would it be possible to have a standing camp all 
the summer there—to move the school from Leith, for 
instance ?—I do not sce why it should not be done. I 
should think the School of Gunnery might be closed at 
Leith for a couple of months and re-opened at Budden. 

14188. Have you seen any scrious cases of breaches of 
discipline while you have been in command of Volunteers 
in camp ?—None. 

14189. You have in camp both classes of what you 
might call position artillery and heavier batteries and the 
16-pounder batteries ?—Yes, I have many corps that do 
not belong to my district at all; they come even from 
Northumberland. 

14190. I would like to hear your views generally as to 
the efficiency of position artillery.—I think they are very 
good indeed, and compare very favourably with the heavy 
batteries of the regular Army. I do not say they are equal 
to them, but they compare very favourably. But. of 
course, the ideas about heavy batteries are rather nebulous 


even yet. 

14191. Do you think it would be possible, looking at 
what you have seen, and remembering that the batteries 
are armed with the 16-pounder, and taking into con- 
sideration their previous training, ever to make fairly 
good Field Artillery out of them ?—I think their ma- 
neeuvring would be very difficult. It is a very difficult 
thing making good mounted troops out of auxiliaries, 

14192. You do not think they could ever be taught to 
manceuvre ?—I think the material is quite good enough, 
certainly, but they would cease to be Volunteers, I think ; 
it could not be done under the present ideas at all. 


14193. You know, of course, that many corps which 
came up before they came there had nothing but their 
four statutory regulation drills ?—Yes. 

14194. And some corps even come to camp which 
have had no training before ?—Yes. 

14195. They come there with horses that have had no 
training, which they do not know ?—Yes. 

14196. And do you find great improvement at the end 
of the time ?—Yes. Really mounted men have so many 
duties to perform, and their attention is spread over such 
a wide field that the progress is not as great. In the other 
branch it is absolutely astonishing. I do not sce it in the 
position batteries. They are marvellously good. I think 
they come in a better state of efficiency, and that may be 
one reason why they do not show so much progress. 

14197. The ground is particularly suitable, is it not, 
for teaching manceuvring ?—It is not bad; it is a good 
deal better than some other practice grounds which the 
Royal Artillery practise over. It is very narrow, and it 
is dangerous ground, I feel, rather to practise over, but it 
is not a bad ground. 

14198, What I meant was the surface of the ground; 
it is not a plain field ?—Yes, it is very good in that way ; 
the rabbit holes are rather dangerous, but it is very good. 

14199. Do you think the position batteries would lose a 
lot of the value of their training in camp if they came 
without horses ?—I think so, but I hardly know how 
the position batteries are to be used—or heavy batteries 
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of the 4-7 gun ?—It is a very fine gun; it is not a very 
good heavy battery gun; it is not very well mounted, 
I mean—the carriages are not very satisfactory. 


14201. The practice with it was not very satisfactory ? 
—Yes, the practice is good enough ; it makes an excellent 
pattern, and all that. It is an excellent gun, but it is 
@ very difficult gun to use as a heavy battery gun. The 
entire weight is all upon two wheels, and that, of course, 
sinks it into any soft ground, such as Budden has, terribly 
Then, when once you get it planted in a place you cannot 
shift it in the very least. It is terribly difficult to move. 


14202. If you get it into a hole it is very difficult to 
get it out ’—Very difficult. 

14203. Do you approve of the drivers of guns of that 
sort being mounted or dismounted ?—If you get in a tight 
place you must have mounted men. 


14204. The gun instructor especially in charge of 
the heavy batteries at Budden reported that, did he 
not? —I do not know ; it did not come through me. 
You see he is under the commanding Royal Artillery 
man, and his report would go through him. 


14205. I have just got his report to-day, that is why 
I mention it.—Even if it passed through me I do not 
remember what he reported; but it is my opinion, so I 
do not know that I should pay particular attention to 
what he said upon that point. 


14206. When the armament at Budden is completed 
it will be very good, will it not, for the garrison Artillery ? 
—Yea, I think so. 

14207. They are going to mount additional guns, are 
they not ?—Yes. 

14208. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Some of your men who are 
practised with the 64-pounders go up to this camp in order 
to work with the other guns ?—They all come there; they 
cannot practise anywhere else. They have no practice 
with those 64-pounders round the coast now. 

14209. Do you find that they fairly readily fall in and 
learn the drill and work the guns ?—Yes, very quickly. 

14210. Notwithstanding that they have had no guns 
to work with but 64-pounders ?—Yes, notwithstanding 
that. The progress is little short of marvellous. 

14211. Which is the most northerly station which is to 
be armed with fortress guns ?—That, of course, is con- 
fidential. 


14212. Some of your men are allotted to it ?—Yes. 


14213. It is a defended commercial harbour, in fact ? 
—Yes, quite so. 


14214. Is that the sort of place where it is expected 
there might be an attack by an enemy ?—I should not 
think it is likely. 

14215. And there is none of your district which is 
likely to present temptations for a raid, I suppose 7—I 
should think there could not be anybody a0 foolish as to 
attack it. 

14216. But some of these batteries at most of the com- 
mercial harbours are erected because the people there 
have a notion that they would like to be defended ;_ that 
is the general idea, is it not ?—Of course, eventually, the 
war might reach a stage when they would attack them. 
I quite see that. I think, eventually, the enemy might 
take to meddling with our commercial ports. 


14217. Levy contributions, or something of that kind ? 
—Yes, I suppose so. 

14218. They would hardly select those places to make 
an advance upon anywhere from ?—I should not think so. 

14219. But your idea is that unless the garrison Ar- 
tillery are allotted to some particular forte it is hardly 
worth while training them as Artillery, is it not ?—Those 
are my views; it is perhaps rash for me to put them 
forward. 

14220. I do not think so; they are views which are 
held by a large number of other people. 

14221. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) In connection 
with that, may I ask, I suppose there is hardly a landing 
place, with the exception of Lunan Bay, is there ?—That 
is a very open place. There are little fishing harbours 
round the coast. 
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14222. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Do you think that the men 
round your country would be more usefully trained as 
Infantry, or do you think there would be no job for them 
at all in the case of an attack upon these shores ?—There 
are unallotted Infantry up there, as well ag unallotted 
Artillery, I understand, though I am not in the secret. 


14223. They, of course, must be regarded as being held 
in reserve for infantry purposes. But you seem to think 
that so far as garrison artillery are concerned, there is very 
little necessity for having any large trained reserve at all 
events ?—I do not think there is any use in having any 
reserve for either infantry or artillery ; I do not say reserve, 
I think a reserve would be not a bad thing to be used asa 
body of a sort of special constables in certain events ; but 
as a reserve in our ordinary military sense, I do not think 
there is any use in raising extra battalions or extra 
companies of garrison artillery beyond what are 
absolutely required on works of defence. 


14224. But still, in war, they frequently do become, or 
may become, exhausted, and may lose a good number of 
their men, may they not ?—But, as I understand it, the 
Volunteers are not to be used outside the kingdom. 


14225. Yes, but supposing an attack was made upon 
these shores and the enemy was to land, as is supposed to be 
possible by some, and they were fighting ?—When it comes 
to fighting, if we do not beat them quickly, I fear the 
country might have to make terms. 


14226. But still a reserve may act very considerably as 
a deterrent as against an attack upon these shores. 
Supposing it were known that all the people in this country 
were fairly up to a certain military standard, that would 
lead foreign powers to hesitate much more as to attacking 
us than supposing it were not so, would it not ?—I cannot 
bring myself quite to admit much fighting inside this 
country. That is my difficulty. They would destroy our 
dockyards if they ever came to landing, or they might 
make a sudden rush upon London ; but there would be no 
prolonged fighting in the country such as you would call 
up reserves for. The Volunteers are our reserve to our 
line of defence, which is the Navy. That is how I imagine 
matters to be. 


14227. But supposing we had no troops in this country 
at all, as it were, thé temptation to invade or to attack us 
sn some way or other would be a very strong one, would it 
not °—Yes, 


14228. Therefore, it is advisable that we should have a 
trained force even with reserves behind it in order to deter 
anyone from threatening an attack upon us ?—Yes, but 
my view is that our trained force is the Navy ; the Volun- 
teers are the reserve. 


14229. But you think the Volunteer reserve and Militia 
reserve, say 200,000 or 300,000 men, are quite sufficient, 
and that we need not elaborate behind them any very large 
number of men as a reserve ?—Yes, I think decidedly we 
ought not to have any men behind that. I think it only 
leads to a false idea of security. 


14230. (Colonel O’Callaghan-W estropp.) I should like to 
ask you a couple of questions that have arisen out of the 
examination. On that question of not requiring much 
reserve for the Auxiliary Forces of artillery, I think I am 
right in saying that there was a stage of the South African 
war when a considerable number of our Royal Garrison 
Artillery were invited to go to the front to serve as field 
artillery ?—Yes, 

14231. And very large drafts in fact were sent out, with- 
out which the field artillery could not have been kept 
going ?—Yes, I should think so, but not of Volunteers. 

14232. No, of Regulars; and, consequently, that left 
a gap in our coast defence troops at home ?—Oh, not at all. 

14233. Did it not ?—No. 

14234. There were enough without them ?—I should 
think far more than were required. I am not in the secrets 
of the mobilisation scheme further than my own small 
command, but I should think we have an immense number 
of useless garrison artillery men. 


14235. Even after filling up such gaps in the field artil- 
lery abroad which might not be otherwise provided for 3— 
Yes, I think so. 

14236. And holding our coaling stations and so on ?— 
Perhaps I should explain. We are all legislated for on 
infantry lines; and the garrison artillery are treated 98 
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infantry, and we have a large army reserve of garrison 
artillery, which, so far as I can see, are of less use than is 
generally supposed, because the defences of the country 
will be forced at once, or not forced atall. It would not 
be a continual hammer and tongs affair, wearing out the 
defenders, as we did at Sebastopol; there is no chance 
of anything of that -kind happening on the coasts of 
England—I cannot imagine it at least—so that our gar- 
rison artillery reserve is not required, except to a small 


extent. 

14237. Then I am rather anxious, as we have not had 
many artillery witnesses, to ask you about that question 
of raids on commercial ports. It is not the practice of 
war to attack an undefended port, certainly not to 
bombard it ?—I should levy a contribution on any unde- 
fended port if I felt inclined. 

14238. Yes, levy a contribution ; but is there not a pos- 
sibility that mounting two or three armament guns at a 
place which was not a coast fortress, but simply a com- 
mercial port, might draw an attack which would otherwise 
pass by ?—I do not think so. They could not go and levy 
-a contribution, of course, without first knocking out the 
guns around it; it might invite attack to that extent. 
But in any case it does not matter if they do attack it. If 
they will only come and attack our extremities, it will be a 
:good thing all round. 

14239. It would be a waste of power ?7—Yes, and a 
waste of powder, too, which is a very good thing. 

14240. As we know, the average ship of war does not 
‘carry a very large reserve of heavy ammunition ?—They 
carry very small reserves of heavy ammunition, I believe. 

14241. Against that the fact is also known (for I want 
to get everything out before you) that the ships that would 
be operating against us would not be ships operating a 
thousand miles away from home, whereas our ships have 
to operate 10,000 miles away ?—Yes, of course, they 
ould go back and get ammunition, probably being an 
European enemy. 

14242, And can you conceive another reason for 
attacking these coinmercial ports. Let me suggest for 
instance the shock to national confidence and national 
‘security, and constent demands for some of our ships 
patrolling the coast which might be more usefully employed 
-elsewhere ?—I am sorry I have not followed that point. 


14243. I mean that our ships might be kept tied to the 
‘coast if the people about these ports were in a state of 
nervousness and anxiety ?—Yes, I see. I could not say. 
I doubt if they would manage to get any attention from 
the Admiralty ; I do not know. 

14244. You would hope not, anyway ?—Yes. 

14245. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) In connection with the 
local fortifications would it not be necessary to keep a 
mobile local defence force also ?—Yes, I think there ought 
to be a few brigades of all arms, and composed entirely 
of Volunteers ready to move about. And there are several 
reasons for that: to promote confidence and if ever any 
force did land to be able to hold it in check. 

14246. What strength of mobile artillery do you think 
-would be sufficient for such a force in the Aberdeen district, 
to defend the Aberdeen defences ?—I should think one 
:battery would be enough. 

14247. Would you propose to abolish all scattered 
companies of artillery Volunteers where they could not 
get proper means of drilling ?—Not at all. As things go 
at present I think it is a capital plan, as Volunteers have 
been used so far simply as a means of educating the country 
to military life, and all that sort of thing, and in encourag- 
ing zeal and various other matters of that sort on those 
lines. 

14248. On those grounds you would keep them up ?— 
Yes, 

14249. Would it be an advantage to change them into 
infantry ?—No, because the infantry, I fancy, are super- 
fluous too. 

14250. Would the men like to be changed ?—No. cer- 
tainly not. Those men who have joined the artillery, 
joined from pure love of artillery and with a great deal 
against them to contend with, such as the local feeling for 
the regiment of the district, the Gordon Highlanders in my 
part for instance, a regiment which carries a very great 
‘deal of prestige with it. 


14251. You have in your district, have you not, three 
corps of mixed artillery, garrison and heavy ?—Yes. 

14252. Do you think it is a good system ?—No, it is 
not a good system. 

14253. Would it be unpopular with any particular 
corps to take away its heavy batteries for instance, and 
turn it entirely into garrison ?—I think it would be 
unpopular. 

14254. Do you think it would be better to concentrate 
all the mobile batteries in your district in one town for 
instance ?—Well, no, I do not think that. For instance, 
if you employed a single battery for defence with a mobile 
column round Aberdeen then I think that battery had 
better be raised at Aberdeen, and similarly at Dundee. 
I do not think it would be a good thing to concentrate 
them: But the greater part of the mobile artillery heavy 
batteries are allotted, I am told, to the defence of London. 
That is another matter. Of course heavy batteries are 
the most difficult thing of all to move, and Inverness is a 
long way off. I think the heavy batteries might be raised 
round London for London. 


14255. You could not very well have a separate organ- 
isation for each heavy battery in its own district; it 
would be too expensive, would it not ?—I think so. 


14256. (Sir Ralph Knox.) But those heavy batteries, 
as I understand it, are allotted to London ?—Yes, three 
out of the four are. 

14257. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Their guns 
would be waiting for them here; they would not bring 
their guns with them ?—Tiey have their guns with them 
in Inverness and Aberdeen, and the horses too. 


14258. But they have not got them now, have they ?— 


Yes. 
14259. Have they ?—In Inverness they have only 
16-pounders yet, but the Aberdeens have their own guns. 


14260. (Chatrman.) Is there any point that you would 
like to bring out ?—The capitation grant is a trouble. 
This grant, in my opinion, should be reduced, and a 
lump sum paid to the commanding offiser for the 
maintenance of the minimum requisite establishment. 
Over and above that, camp allowances should be increased, 
but there should be no grant for any one who does not 
attend camp. I also thought of saying that I think the 
seven days camp is as much as & man ought to be called 
on to undertake, or that employers ought to be called upon 
to let their men go for. 


14261. Is that because there is no utility in having 
more,or because you will not get the men if you ask more ? 
—If you ask for more than their holidays which are only 
a matter of three or four days, then the men require a living 
wage, their women and children are starving meanwhile, 
not starving, but without the means of living. I know it 
is not appreciated in many cases that these men are actually 
men who are dependent upon their daily wage; they 
are willing to give their spare time and their holidays, 
but several of the days spent in camp are not holidays, 
and must be paid for either by the employers, which is very 
hard for men whose profits are cut very low, or it must 
be paid for by these Volunteers living, I say, onan actual 
daily wage; or you must find some other means, such as 
daily pay. 

14262, If the condition of affairs is that the country 
is dependent ior its defence upon men who in their turn 
depend upon a daily wage, does it not suggest that if the 
country is to be defended some other scheme ought to be 
considered ?—Yes. 

14263. Which you suggest might take the form of pay 
or, failing that, some form of compulsion might be neces- 
sary ?—I may say that I do not think it will be at all 
satisfactory unless the Militia Ballot Act is allowed to 
come in. That is my opinion, but I have not pressed it, of 
course, upon the Commission, I think it would instantly 
make things go. I think the volunteers ought to be 
maintained, too, but at the minimum requisite number 
—absolutely only those men who man certain guns in 
certain places, and a small force of all arms in mobile 
columns. 


14264; (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Do I correctly understand 
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that you would bring in the Ballot Act to produce the 


4. 4, Pusvis, minimum number required for defenco ?—No, not at all. 
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I think it should be our main Army ; but I think that then 
you would keep up your volunteer establishment just for 
the defence of the country. 


14265. But what would you bring in the Ballot for, 
or compulsion call it ?—I would allow the Ballot Act, so 
tar as I understand it, to take its course and raise a force 
with which we could compel an enemy to come to terms. 
We can do nothing inside this country to our enemy. 


14266. But the Ballot Act is only applicable for home 
detence ?—I would extend it. 


14267. You would have compulsion for service abroad ? 
—No, not tor service abroad except after war was joined. 


14268. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) For a counter 
stroke, in fact?—For a counter stroke. We cannot 
compel an enemy to do anything from this side of the 
water. 


14269. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) I want to get at how your 
proposal would work if I correctly understand you. I 
want to understand clearly what it is. Supposing this 
country considered that it was in danger of invasion by 
some Continental power, would you then leave the defence 
of the country to the volunteers and compulsorily raise 
an Army to attack that Continental power on its own 
territory ?—I think you must carry the war into the 
enemy’s territory if you wish to close it. 


14270. But would you utilise the army which you 
have raised by compulsion in order to attack the enemy 
abroad and leave the defence of this country to the 
volunteers, or would you take the volunteers abroad and 
leave the defence of this country to the compulsorily 
raised men ?—I would take the Army of the country, 
which is the militia which I would raise by Ballot. 


14271. But, as I have already pointed out ; at present 
what you call the Army of the country can only be 
raised by Ballot for home defence. It would be a change 
in the conditions ?—Yes ; I admit it would be a change 
in the conditions. 


14272. However, that is what you would do; you 
would take the compulsorily raised force and send it 
abroad and then trust the defence ot the country to the 
volunteer forces ?—The detence of the country is the Navy. 


14273, As the second line of defence then ?—Yes. 
The volunteers defend our dockyards. They defend the 
Navy. The Navy is the defence of the country. 


14274. Do you consider that there should be any 
second line to the Navy. Supposing the Navy were 
either called away, scattered by storm, or disabled by 
action, do you not think it would be well to have a land 
force to meet an invasion ?—Yes, I think we ought to 
have volunteers in the country; I have said so; but I 
think it is only to prevent sudden raids. If the enemy 
succeed in obtaining such a position as to be able to 
land in the country then I do not think we can go very 
much further. 

14275. You do not think it would be any use having 
an army [to meet them ?—Well, I am very near that 
opinion. 

14276. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) You do not 
Lelieve in the pcssibility of any prolonged fighting with 
a hostile force in this country ?—Not it it can land and 
remain for any time. Unless it is ousted sharp I do 
not think it would be any use. 

14277. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinsen.) Apparenly you do 
not attach yery great imporiance to the distinction 
hetween fighting the enemy in this country rnd fighting 
him abroad, for the ;urposes of liability. I gather that 
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14288. (Chairman.) You command the 26th Middlesex 
Volunteer Rifle C. rps ?—Yes. 


14289, And that battalion is a cyclist battalion ?— 
Entirely. 


14290. I notice that ycur strength is very short of the 
e-tablichment. Your establishment is 361, and your 
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you think if this country struggled for i.s existence you 
want to fight where you can hit the enemy ?—Yes. By 
all means do not let us fight in our own parishes, 


14278. (Chairman.) But why do you hold the view 
that the hostile army could be beaten somewhere else that 
could not be beaten in England? Why should fighting in 
Kent be fatal to our troops, w in*Picardy, or somewhere 
else, they would be successtul :—By the time the enemy 
think of landing in the country they will be in such a 
dominant position that we shall be in a bad way. 


14279. But their lines of communication might be in 
jeopardy ; their supplivs might be running short. Why 
should they be in a better position than we should be in 1 
Because there is no other Empire like the British Em- 
pire. As I understand, wo are dependent entirely for 
everything for our life in this country on supplies from 
over sea. I do not speak only of meat and drink, but if 
you do not supply the working man with material to work 
on there will be a riot. 


14280. It is not from a purely military consideration ? 
—No, not from a purely military consideration. 

14281. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) It is the naval posi- 
tioa ?—~Most certainly, first the naval position. 

14282, (Chairman.) Assuming that the enemy could 
land an army with success in England, it would be doing 
so much else all round our coasts ’—Yes. Then there 
is a very much smaller matter, but I think that corps 
should not be allowed to come to camp to carry out their 
practice before they are certified as being fit to do it. At 
present they come to learn their gun drill there, and then 
they go on to do their practice. That is necessary, 
because they have no means at present in their halls for 
instruction; but dummy guns, I think, would overcome 
that—dummy apparatus of all kinds. I think there 
ought to be large supplies made of that to all the drill 
halls in the country. x 


14283. Do not you think that for the sake of discipline 
it is desirable to get them into camp as soon as possible ? 
—Yes. I do not think they are any use unless they come 
to camp. t 


14284, But I thought you inferred that they should not 
come to camp until they had already reached a certain 
standard of efficiency ?—When they are fit to carry out 
the gun practice. 


14285. But why should they not learn drill practice in 
camp instead of in civil life ?7—Because it wastes time. 
They ought to come in such a state of efficiency that they 
can go right to practice. For instance, in batteries of 
Royal Artillery—I do not know whether the rule exists 
still, but a battery of Field and Horse Artillery was not 
allowed to go to practice camp until it was certified by 
the inspecting officer that it was fit to practice; and I 
think if Volunteers would come in that condition to 
the camp it would be a great advance. 


14286. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Did 1 correctly understand 
you to say that you would give no capitation grant at all 
to men that did not come to camp ?—None whatever. 


14287. That would be rather hard upon officers com- 
manding corps, would it not, if they could not get all 
their men into camp every year ?—I say -he capi atich 
grant ought to be a mere trifle. and that there ought to 
be a large grant for the maintenance of the corps. It is 
the capitation grant which is such a nuisance. They 
take any man off the street—I will not ay that, that is 
going beyond what I mean, of course—but they take all 
sorts of men to count heads. The capitation grant 1s 
what they exist on. There ought to be a grant to the 
corps for general expenses, and the capitaticn grant cught 
to be a mere trifle to clothe the men withal. 


called; and Examined. 


strength on the Ist November last year was 154; is there 
any special reason for that /—Yes. For many years our 
authorised establishment was 121, but during the war 
it was increased to 200, and it was afterwards increased 
to 361, its present fizure. I do not know when it was 
ircreased, I only knew that it was increased to this figure 
by seeing the establishment in the Army Orders. It bas 
never been anywhere near that strength. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


14291. There is no special falling off, then ?—It has 
fallen off from about i88. 

14292. Nothing material ?—No. 

14293. Do you regard the work done by the cyclist corps 
as efficient and uscful work ?—Yes, we are able to cover 
far more ground than the Yeomanry or a mounted force. 
For instance, in camp, this year we did over 300 miles of 


work. 

14294. Where were you in camp ?—At Seaford. 

14295. Does that suggest to you that there are very 
great opportunities in the force ?—Yes. I have been in 
command of the battalion for nine years, and have done 
a good deal of experimental work in connection with 
cyclists. 

14296. And is the class of man who comes into your 
battalion well fitted for that sort of work ?—Yes, or I do 
not accept him as a recruit. 

14297. It is work that requires somewhat more intel- 
ligence probably than that of the ordinary recruit ?— 


Certainly. 

14298, That is to say, the men have to act more on their 
own judgment ?—They have to do so a good deal, because 
we are divided into small parties, and the work greatly 
consists of scouting and reconnaissance pretty gencrally. 

14299. Do they take the work up with intelligence ?— 
Yes. 

14300. I suppose, to a certain extent, they are able to 
practise at other times as well as when they are directly 
on duty ?—Yes. 

14301. More so than the rifle Volunteers could, pro- 
bably ?—Considcrably more so. 

14302. Do you find also that the opportunities for 
obtaining efficiency are as good as you think desirable, or 
would you like to have longer camp or more drill ?—On 
the subject of camp, that is the crux of the reason for the 
numbers dropping out. The class of men of which my 
battalion is composed get on the average a fortnight’s 
holiday during the year, and if they give up half of that 
for camp, it is a big sacrifice. But there is another 
greater point, which is that they are nearly all employed 
in houses of business, and it is a great tax on an employer 
to give a man a week at a certain time ; for instance, if a 
man has three or four Volunteers in his office, and they are 
all wanting the first week in August, he comes to the con- 
clusion after a short time that he would rather have clerks 
who are not Volunteers, and the men do not like asking 


for that special permission. 

14303. Do you find that there is an animus against it 
on the part of the employers, or is it merely that the men 
are a little shy of worrying ?—I would not like to say that 
I have noticed any particular animus, but there is a general 
disinclination to be put to any inconvenience. 

14304. You feel that the employer is sensitive, 80 
to speak ?—Yes, I have had several times to ask em- 
ployers to consider the point in granting the men’s holidays 
80 that they should coincide with the time when the camp 
was held, and I have not had any refusal ; but I know that 
the men do not like having to do that, and of course in 
many business houses where they have a lot of clerks, they 
have to take their holiday in rotation. 

14305. That being the case, do you think it would be 
unwise to push the camp question, because it is not very 
uecessary for the efliciency, or that it being necessary 
efficiency must suffer ?—I do not think the camp in the 
case of my battalion tends to increase efliciency at all, 
because all the work that we have done in camp, we 
have done at other times during the year on Saturdays. 

14306. From the point of view of discipline. do you find 
the camp desirable ?—No. If we were to learn something 
in camp that we might want in war, such as making en- 
trenchments and cooking and camp life generally, it 
might be a good thing, but when we simply go down there 
and find the tents put up, the men could do just as much 
in barracks or in quarters, or their own headquarters 
working at it, taking Saturdays and Sundays. 

14307. I should have thought that as the individuals 
in a cyclist corps would have been in a more independent 
position and obliged to act in a more solitary way, the 
question of discipline might be more difficult to deal with 
than in a corps which works always together ?—I do not 


find it so: I find that discipline is more dependent on the Majur U. EB. 
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class of man that you have. With the class of men that 
I have, I have never found any infraction of discipline 
in any way since I have been in command. I find that 
with a decent class of man he accepts the responsibilities, 
and there is no necessity for camp or for coming under 
military law in order to obtain discipline. 

14308. Then your experience would be that, so far as 
a cyclist corps is concerned, a camp is hardly required ?— 
No: and if there is a camp this year I must apply to be 
exempt from it on financial grounds. With a small corps 
the expenses of camp are considerably more than the 
allowance. I have been in camp for two years. Roughly 
speaking, at Yarmouth last year, that is 1902, my ex- 
penses were about £300, and my Government allowance 
was £187. This year at Seaford my expenses were about 
£200, but then I effected economy by taking the men 
down by road instead of by rail, and my allowance was 
£121, so that it is almost £100 a year that I have had to 
find either from the Capitation Grant or out of my own 


pocket. 

14309. With regard to musketry, is musketry at all 
subservient to scouting, or do you regard that as equally 
important ?—I regard it as equally important. I take a 
great deal of interest myself in the musketry, and I find, 
as in all other Volunteer corps, a ditliculty in carrying 
it out as effectively as I should like owing to lack of range 
accomodation. To all intents and purposes there are 
only two ranges that are open to me, Bisley and Runny- 
mede, and even with those I have to fix my days and get 
targets at about this time of the year, or else, if I leave it 
too late, there is a possibility of not being able to obtain 
targets at all. The fact is, there are more Volunteers 
wanting to shoot at the ranges than there is target ac- 
commodation for. 

14310. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Have your men in camp 
learned any of the camp work to which you have alluded, 
doing things for themselves ?—Not in the camp; but for 
years I have taken my men out on Saturday afternoon, 
and brought them back on Sunday night, when I make 
them independent of everything except water and some- 
where to sleep; that is to say, the men turn out as if 
they were mobilised for active service ; they carry enough 
food for twenty-four hours, and their blankets and any 
other little stores they may want. 

14311. Where do they sleep ?—I generally make 
arrangements at some farm to lend me a barn, or get the 
loan of some schoolhouse. 

14312. Then how are their meals prepared ?—The men 
either carry small spirit stoves with them, or if they do 
not care about that trouble they take a sutticiency of cold 
meat. 

14313. Sufficient for the period ?—For the twenty- 
four hours, that is leaving headquarters at about four 
o’clock on Saturday afternoon and getting back at seven 
or eight o’clock Sunday evening. : 

14314. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) What is the 
furthest distance you have ever been on one of these ex- 
peditions ?—The furthest march I have ever done has 
been from London to Folkestone, a distance of seventy- 
two miles, but then the average man will have had to do 
perhaps five miles, from three to five miles, before getting 
to the point of starting, namely, Vauxhall Bridge. As 
the pace of a body of cyclists may interest the 
Commission, I might give the times taken on one or 
two journeys:—Vauzhall Bridge to Shorncliffe (714 miles), 
in 9 hours, 25 minutes; Vauxhall Bridge to Folkestone 
(723 miles), in 9 hours, 31 minutes; Purley to Seaford 
Camp (524 miles), in 6 hours, 42 minutes. On the last 
journey there were 176 men and two cycle Maxim 
machine guns. 

14315. (Sir Ralph Knox.) 
a barn when you went to Folkestone ? — No. 
that was when I was going down to our 
Faster camp; but generally on leaving town the parade is 
formed at four o’clock, and by the time they have got 
ready to start it is nearly five, and one does not go much 
more than twenty-five miles—that brings them to quarters 
for the night somewhere about eight o'clock. 


14316. Gan the men carry with them these impedi- 
menta for cooking and so forth, or how is that provided % 
—They carry what they want on their machines in their 
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14317. That of course does resemble what they would 
have to do on active service 1—Yes. 

14318. In scouting and so on, they would have to take 
all that absolutcly with them without much chance of 
sleeping anywhere except in the open ?—Yes, 

14319. And they would either carry their provisions 
in their haversacks or they would carry the means of 
providing and cooking for themselves ?—Precisely. 

14320. And they are able to do that ?—Yes. 

14321. Have many of your men learned cooking of 
that kind ?—I think that mcst of them know the rudi- 
ments of cooking. 

14322, And they can largely provide for themselves 
in that wa -1—Yes, the average cyclist is accustomed 
to more or less of it from private touring. 

14323. (Lieut-Colonel Llewellyn.) On such a march as 
you speak of to Folxestone, do the men study the country, 
the roads and so on, as they go along ?—Yes. 

14324. They do not follow the main road to Folkestone 
and come back again straig t ?—In that case I was taking 
a detachment cown for the purpose of what might be 
termed the Brigade Camp. When the brigade used to 
go away for the four days at Easter I have taken them 
down the direct road to the coast. 

14325. { suppuse every man in your corps can under- 
stand @ map and read the contours on it ?—Yes, he has 
plenty of private practice for that. 

14326, (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) What map do you 
use by choice ?—I hive generally found Bartholomew’s 
2 miles to the inch the best man for use. 

14327. Have you tried any cf tie Ordnance 2 miles 
to the iach maps ?—No. 

14328. You have not looked at the new Ordnance 
Survey on that scale 1—No, 


14329, You know there is on2 ?1—No. 
14330. You are not aware of that ?—No. 


14331. It is a new map; you have had no experience 
of it ?—No. 

14332, You regard your men’s function, you say, as 
reconnaissance ?—Yes, and skirmishing. 

14333. How do you teach your officers reconnaissance, 
the theory of it ?—Principally on the lines laid down in 
the Red Book, and al-o I try and instil into them a certain 
amount of what I might cill natural observation. 


14334. Your officers do not seem to go in for the ex- 
amination in tactics ?—No. 
14335. You do not believe in tactics ?—Yes, I do. 


14336. Do you think that a man can be a competent 
officer for reconnaissance --urposes without being also a 
tactician ?—I do not think he can, but the mere fact of 
having your name in the Army Li-t only means that you 
have answered a few questions and got a certain num! er 
of marks. In my own corps the biggest fool I ever had 
in it as an cfficer was a man who passed and got the full 
number of marks in tactics and also y assed a special 
examination at the School of Instruction; he was a man 
I could not trust anywhere. I had always to keep him 
with me fcr fear of his getting into mischief. 

14337. But you would agree that if you want an officer 
to be goo! at reconnaissa:.ce be shoul! have a pretty 
good insight i» o tactics ?—He must in my battalion, 
because all the work we do has been divided up into small 
parties for skirmishing an advance w rk: We are always 
in front if we are working witb any bigger force as a screen 
or acting as a rear-guard, therefore, any officer is con- 
stantly in a position where he must use his wits. 

14338. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Do you go to brigade 
camp now ?—Yes. 

14339. The camp at Seaford this year was a brigade 
Camp ?—Yes. 

14340. Which brigade were vou attached to ?—To the 
2nd; the 2nd, 3rd, and Sth were there this year. 

14341, About your allowances; there has been up t+ 
the present time a special payment for cyclists ?—Yes, 
these last three years since 19(0. 

14342, What was it in 1900 ?—It was fixed then at 
£2, 

14343, £2 per cyclist ’—Yes, 
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14314. Has that been reduced ?—I believe there has 
been an idea that it is going to be reduced this year; it 
has not been reduced yet. 


14345. Do you find that that special allowance is 
necessary to you ?—Yes. 

14346. On what .rounds?—As a recruiting item. 
Men want some recompense for the wear and tear of 
machines; they have privately owned machines; and 
the expense of uniforms is greater because they wear out 
more quickly with men cycling, and there is always a 
question of constantly recurring damage which I have to 
pay for, that is to say, damage causcd when men are on 
duty. 

14347. Military work is very trying to the private 
cycle ?—It is. 

14348. Do you insure your men’s cycles ?—No; practi- 
eally, in fact, we insure them ourselves because no office 
will take that sort of risk without what you may calls 
prohibitive rate 


14349. Then supposing a man breaks his handle-bar 
in camp on military work what happens ?—It is paid 
out of the corps fund. 

14350. The corps assumes the liability 1—Yes. 


14351. How many companies are there in your battalion? 
—Three companies. 


14352. Then they are under the strength of 76 laid 
down zs the minimum of a cyclist company ?—When 
attached t> a line or ordinary baitalion. 


14353. But you are not subjected to that !—No, 
because we count our full number. 


14354. That is to say, whatever special allowance is 
given to cyclists you get it whether your companies are 
over or under 75 ?—Yes, it is only as a matter of 
convenience that they are divided into three com- 
panies; that is for interior economy purposes. 


14355. Do you think there is any special reason why 
the minimum of 75° should be laid down ?—Yes, 
because I do not think that small parties, sections of 
twenty to thirty men, get sufficient training, and I am 
doubtful whether they would get sufficient training even 
with companies, because they do not work with the 
battalion, it is all dependent upon the officers in command 
of them Up to the present time I have always found 
that when a brigade of cyclists are taken away from their 
battalion they form a provisional battalion under my 
command. For instance, this year at Seaford I had my 
own men, and I think I had details from seven other 
battalions to look after. 

14356. You do not think that a cyclist company 
attached to a battalion is of much good unless it 
is 75 strong ?—About that. I will not say that 75 
is the actual amount ; in fact, I do not think a cyclist 
company attached to a battalion is much good at all, 
because it does not assist the officer commanding that 
battalion. As I have just now said, when we come into 
the brigade camp they are handed over. 


14357. But if they are allowed to work with their own 
battalions, do not you think it is of the greatest possible 
assistance ?—No, because they would be so far away from 
them. 

14358. That is a matter of opinion, but I want to get to 
this point with regard to the training of the men ; is there 
any necessity for a large minimum ? You said just now 
that they were largely employed in small parties in recon- 
naissance ; there is no necessity for seventy-five men to 
& reconnaissance, is there ?—No. 

14359. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) You do not use 
motor bicycles, do you ?—Yes, if I can get them, but the 
man who owns a motor bicycle wants a higher grant oF 
more inducement to turn out than the man who rides ap 
ordinary bicycle, because the wear and tear is much greater 
and there is also the cost of the petrol. 

14360. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Docs he not join the 
motor bicycle corps, as a rule ?—I do not think he does, 
to any extent, with a motor bicycle ; he joins it with a car, 
because he then becomes an ofticer 

14361. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Have you had 
any working this autumn ?—I think I had about three in 
camp, and about four at Easter. 


14362, Did you find them satisfactory 1—Fairly so. 
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14363.. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) You say that you do 
not want large parties for reconnaissance ; have you ever 
attempted to cover the front of a large body, say a brigade 
or a division, in maneuvres ?—I once had to cover a front 
and patrol the roads on a night march from London in a 
country, taking the segment of a circle, stretching one way 
down to Chigwell and the other way up to Potter's Bar. 

14364. What is the width of that front ?—I should 
think thirty-five miles. 

14365. How many men did you want for that to do it 
efficiently ?—I managed to do it with about forty men, 
but I should have wanted more than that if there had been 
an enemy in front, because I was only patrolling with one 
man in some roads: I should have wanted from 150 to 
200 men to do that. 

14366. Have you a system of covering and screening 
like that worked out ?—Yes. 

14367. Your men are taught it ?—Yes. 

14368. Do you not find any difficulty in keeping your 
leading patrols in communication with the officer control- 
ling the whole screen in the rear ?—No. 

14369. You can keep that communication up !—Yes. 


14370, And you can keep communication between 
parallel roads ?—Yes, that is a thing we constantly 
practise. 

14371. The men are accustomed to it ?—Yes. 

14372. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Have you any 
signallers in your corps ?—Our signalling section came 
out the 13th, this year. 

14373. I suppose you employ them largely to keep 
those communications ?—There, again, they are generally 
taken away from me, and worked with the brigade 
signallers. In fact it is quicker for the distance to send a 
message by a cyclist, because you might reckon that about 
twelve or thirteen milcs an hour would be the pace that 
an average cyclist would travel on those errands. 

14374. (Chairman.) Do you say it is quicker to send a 
man on a bicycle ?—Yes, to send him, say, a couple of 
miles, because you have to post your signallers on different 
points where they can communicate with cach other, and 
if he had to cover a couple of miles he would be able to do 
it in perhaps nine or at the outside, ten minutes. 


14375. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson ) I was asking you about 
maps; do you use four miles to the inch maps !—Some- 
times. 

14376. Have you tried the new Ordnance four miles to 
the inch maps ?—No, I have not seen them. The only 
Ordnance map I have worked with is the one inch. 

14377. Does no military or other Government authority 
inform a company like yours of the existence of new maps 
of this sort ?—I have not seen any of them. 

14378. (Chatrman.) Is there any other point you would 
like to put before us ?—There are one or two, with your 
permission, 

14379. We should like to hear them.—I think that one of 
the difficulties is in getting the right clase of men as officers. 
Iocan speak perhaps with greater knowledge because I have 
had a rather larger experience than the average command- 
ing officer, as the greater part of my life has been devoted 
to athletics, and I am still in active training so that I am 
in constant personal contact with a large number of men 
from which one would be likely to draw both recruits and, 
Possibly, officers, The difficulty that always arises is the 
question of expense and the time that the officer haa to 
give ; and he wants to know, on the other hand, what ad- 
vantage he is going to reap from becoming an officer. 
That is a point I am unable to tell him because really I do 
not see what inducemente I can offer. There is one little 
point on which, I think, an inducement might be offered to 
officers, and that is to grant them some simple privilege, 
such as to Le exempted from jury service; and I think 
that migit be also carried s step further as regards the 
men—that any man should be exempted from jury service 
if he could produce a certificate from his commanding 
officer that he was an efficient Volunteer the preceding 
year and was still serving. And then, again, on the matter 
of finance, a Volunteer officer, if he is in a compulsory 
camp or otherwise geta a comparatively smaller allowance, 
he only vets 89. a day for any rank. It seems to me that 
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considering we do the same amount of work—in fact, we 
do more work through the year than the average Militia 
officer—we should be put on the same footing both as re- 
gards seniority in rank and getting the Army pay and 
allowances of that rank. I might also mention one little 
thing that I thought was rather a snub to us Volunteera, 
Some years ago I wanted some revolvers for my company, 
and I sent down to Birmingham a cheque for these re- 
volvers according to the vocabulary rates ; the cheque was 
returned ; they said these things could not be issued to 
Volunteers, they were only for Regulars at those rates. 

For the few privileges of Volunteer officers, such a3 
honorary rank and decoration, I think service as Com- 
manding Officer should count as double compared with 
other officers on account of extra responsibility and expense. 
Then there is one point that affects me and only a few 
other commanding officers which I think I should like to 
touch upon with your permission. In July an order came 
out that all lieutenant-colonels who had commanded 
battalions for five years would be given the honorary rank 
of colonel on the recommendation of their inspecting officer 
regardless of their total length of service. On that I 
applied as a major that I might have the rank of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel, but that was refused on the ground that 
this regulation referred only to lieutenants-colonels, and aa 
a major it did not concern me. I do not know why & 
major should be barred after service from getting a little 
recognition. I think that if that rule were altered so that 
any officer who had commanded a battalion for five years 
with the recommendation of his inspecting officer might 
be given a step in honorary rank provided he had not 
already got one, that would be an inducemeat. 

14380. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) That case 
would not apply to many battalions ?—No. 

14381. Merely a battalion commanded by a major: 
yours is a major’s command ?—Yes, mine is a major's 
command, but with a small battalion the financial respon- 
sibility and the actual work are far greater than with a 
big battalion, because I have no adjutant, and at the 
present time I have no permanent staff. My sergeant- 
major has been invalided out of the service, and I cannot 
get another at present. That is a point the difficulties of 
which I was ignorant of when I was asked to fill up the 
return sent out by the Commission ; there was a question 
at the end about the permanent staff: had I any remarks 
to make about the permanent staff? In my personal ex- 
perience I had none, but since then I have had a difficulty, 
and that is that I find a difficulty in getting a satisfactory 
man to act as sergeant-inatructor. I have been trying 
for over a month to find one, and I cannot. I am willing 
to pay £35 a year extra pay, but that is not good enough 
for a man to come away from his regiment. 


14382. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) How many _ sergeant- 
instructors are you entitled to ?—One. First of all, I do 
not think that a Volunteer battalion should be called upon 
to make that extra payment—that sufficient allowance 
should be made by Government ; and, further, I think that 
there should be some inducement so that we should get a 
good man as instructor. If you want a good man he does 
not seem to be willing to come, because if he stays on he 
geta better promotion in his Line or Guards regiment. 
I believe the attraction is the hope of getting warrant rank. 
Then as regards the men the only regulation I have to find 
fault with or criticise (except the camp) is that the recruits 
forty drills is too severe in the first year. It means practi- 
cally that if a man comes to me after May and wants to 
join I cannot take him on, because I cannot hope to make 
him efficient by the end of October. The previous regula- 
tions were that a man, until he was qualified as a trained 
Volunteer, had to do sixty drills, but he was allowed two 
years to do them in, with a minimum of thirty to be done 
in the first year. I think if you reverted to that it would 
help commanding officers considerably. 

14383. Do you think the recruits would be better 
trained ?—If s recruit has got time and is keen on it he 
will attend his drills. 


14384. Do you think that the forty drills which now 
have to be done before a man is passed into the ranks are 
&n equivalent of the sixty drills that he used to do ?—I do 


not think they are. 


14385. Do you think that forty are as good aa sixty 1— 
That is the point I mean—that I do not think that with the 
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Major C. E, Class of man I recruit sixty drills is necessary. I think a 


man with a fair amount of intelligence can learn enough in 
ne forty, but what I would like to see in the regulations is 
wiat the forty should not be compulsory during the first 
vear. You sce, now he has to do forty in the first year, and 
then in the second year he is a trained Volunteer and has 
only to do ten.’ I would like to put it that a man should do 


fifty in the two years, but with a minimum of thirty in the 
first year. 


14386, (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Had you any ob- 
jection to the sixty in two years when that existed ?—No, 


14387. It was not too much ?—No, it is not too much, 
If a man is worth anything he does his thirty drills a year. 
All commanding officers, of course, if they were apeaking 
the truth, would say that they have a percentage, perhaps 
20 per cent. of their battalion, of men who had just done 
the minimum number of drills to qualify for efficiency, but 
there is a large proportion of men who put in seventy or 
eighty drills during the year, and I know there have been 
some cases where they have put in over 100. 


14388. Supposing you had thirty drills every year for 
all of them—a good many could do that, and would do it, 
would they not ?—Yes, a good many could and would, but 
that would rather stop recruiting if a man had to give up 
thirty nights during the year or stand a chance of having to 
pay his efficiency grant without any return whatever. 


14389. (Sir Ralph Knox.) But your difficulty arises from 
the men who are recruited late in the year ?—Yes, that 
is the great difficulty. I mean to say @ man comes and 
offers himself as a recruit just as the fit takes him. 


14390. But if he jcins late in the Volunteer year you 
find it dificult to get the thirty drills out ¢f ; im 7—We 
fin it itcult to get the forty drills, or perha s nim cssi- 
bility ; it means two nizhts a week for i-ve months 


14301. But you do not think that there is any very 
great dif-rence betwen thirty and fort? ¢rills for a man 
who enlists at the beginning cf the Volunteer v.e'r, do 
you ?—I do not tnink tiere is. In the ol) days tis re- 
cruits very oftea ut in fifty drills duriig the year. What 
T would lixe ii the regulations is that the minimum sho Id 
be t irty to qu lify for effici:ney. 


14392. But woull it nct be bette: to hyve 1 regulation 
specially t) moot thse m:n who h ype. to e-list lat: in 
the year ?—I t in t at one would serve both purpc ses. 
Where one’s difficulty comes in is that a man comes to 
one’s Or erly Room, 'e has seen the corps out in uniform, 
or for some reaso ' or another he wants to take up a hch -, 
and it occurs to him that he would like to be a Ve luntee . 
He knows nothing about the conditions, and h> comes and 
inquires about them, and if you make them too hard t 
first the man s_ ys he will go home and think about it, and 
thinking about it he does not come acain and there is a 
recruit lost. = 


14393. At what time of the year do men generally join 
your corps ?—I find that they generally come in th» s} ring- 
time, somewhere about Easter, just as a man is beginning 
to think he wan s some outdoor zmusement for the summer 
and if he does not come to me he goes and joins a cricket 
club or a yachting club. 


14394. (Lient.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Then it is probably 
pleasure, not altozether patriotism, that tempts him ?— 
I do not think patriotism comes in in anything like 5 per 
cent of them. I hive a very poor opinion of patriotism 
as a factor in getting men either as soldiers or Volunteers. 
They call it patriotism, but I think it is principally a 
desire for sport. I think a man comes in as as |dier cr 
offers to go to war from the same motive in which, if he 
was in better circumstances, he would go out big game 
shooting or exploring—it is a desire for excitement. 


14395. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Do not you think that ts a 
sort of military instinct ?—It is a militant instinct of the 
original primeval man that is not altogether extinct in us. 


14396. (Chairman.) Is there any other point you want 
to briag before us ?--Another point on this list of subjects 
that I had when I was requested to attend was sbout 
more effective training for officers. There are a good m: ny 
offixcrs who, if they were given ficilities, would like t > be 
attached to regulir bittalions occasionally. One of my 


officers was very anxious this year to be allowed to earn 
something by going out with regulars and applied hreugh 
me to te attache 1 to a regular batialion. He mentioned 
in his application h:t he wis prepared to pay his own 
expen e3, but he wis refus d. 


14397. Refused as a matter of principle, cr for any 
special reason ?—For no special reason ; it was a general 
refasal. 


14398. (Sir Ralph Knox.) He was not a recruit offic:r, 
he k 1ew som2t .ing about his work ?—He did. 


14399. He woald not have had to be entirely taught t— 
No, he was a min of considerable experience ; before he 
was with m2 he was for some three or four years in the 
Egyptian Police. 

14400. (Chairman.) Does any other point occur to you! 
—If the camp is to stand I think it would act as a great 
eacousagement to train the men if the allowances were 
made for the time they are in camp without having to 
spend the whole week there. I could have got a lot of 
men down in August for three or four days, some two cr 
three did ome down at their own expense to the Monday, 
but for those men an | for some men who were four days in 
camp [ was not allowed to draw a penny—cither they or 
the corps funds (which means practically the commanding 
officer at the finish) were ont of pocket by that much. 
And another thing was that an officer who was gazetted in 
July c1m2 down to camp, aid because he has not con- 
formed to the regulation of doing his preliminary drill: he 
also gets no allowance whatever, 


14401. Does thit exhaust your points, cr are there any 
others ?—There is one more point as reg ids the capitation 
grant. We earn th> capitation vrant by the 31st of Octo- 
ber, but we do not get it paid till the 31st of March or the 
Ist of Avril, during whica i!ms we have either from our 
bank:rs (I am speaking as a commanding officer), or 
personally to fin nex the corps. I think it would only be 
fair if on the 31st Oc:ob r, or as sox as we sent in our 
returns, we got a proportion, say 59 per cent., of the 
ewitation grint to carry us on to the time when we got 
the full amount. 


14492. Would you rather not have a capitation grant 
at all, but a grant ca’culated on some different basis — 
Do you m-an thit I shou'd send in a sta.ement as com 
manding officer of what the training of the battalion had 
cost m: during the year ? 


14403. That or some other system ? 


It has sng: 
gested to as thit men who would be better disponsed with 
have, on the contrary, rather to be induced to come 
in so as to b> wag>-carning men instea| of for the 
vi'u> of their servic*s ?—You mean that it would tend 
more to is effic'enzy were we only to have men who are 
really keen on tie work instead of keeping on a lot. f men 
who just qualify by their ten drills to carn themselves the 
grant ? 


14404. Yes ?—Yes, I think it would be better, but I 
think it would be a rather difficult problem to tackle. 
would not go so far as to suggest how to tackle it. The 
capitation grant seems to me about the easiest way by 
which we can arrive at it. 


14405. It is obviously the simplest way, and that, is | 
why it exists, I suppose ?—Yes, but apart from War Oftice 
method the other would be a difficult thing even for 4 
commercial man to arrive at, but I think on that pent 
our capiiation grant is not very large, and we should ge 
a little extra by results. If a man instead of doing his te? 
drills were to do over twenty-five drills there should be 4 
small increase to the grant,so as to encourage the com 
manding officer and the man himself. Perhaps tbr 
addition should be based on the average number of drills 
performed by members of the corps; the figure te be 
arrived at in a similar way to that now followed in the 
case of musketry. There should be also a premium pet 
0.1 good shooting. At present if a man makes himself 8 
marksman he is entitled to wear a marksman’s badge, fer 
which the corps have to pay; so that for every mark 
man the corps’ funds are practically mulct to the extent 
of Is. Gd. apiece. If he is a more eflicient man J think 


that is a litt’e point that we ought to get some compen | 
sation for, 


"TES OF EVIDENCE, 


AFTER A SHORT ADJOURNMENT. 


Major-General W. H. Macginnon, c.v.0., c.B., called; and Examined. 


14416. Having been subjected to the severest and jfajor-Gen. 
longest training, most ably led and equipped with every- W. H. 
thing science could put at their disposal. \Would you Mackinnon, 
not say, in view of that, that perhaps the test would be 0.) .0., C.B. 
stronger than your regiment was subjected to in South 1 Dec. 1903. 


14406. (Chatrman.) You commanded the City Im- 
perial Volunteers in the late war in South Africa ?—Yes. 


14407. Therefore, you are in @ position to be able to 


tell us your opinion of the Volunteers when called upon 
for active service ?—Yes. 

14408, Could you tell us in the first place, generally, 
whether you drew the conclusion that the training to 
which they had been subjected before the war was of a 
kind to produce a high degree of efficiency, or whether, 
perhaps, their efficiency was rather matured in the field 
when they were on active service ?—I think the efficiency 
was very much matured after they got out there, and I 
think, if the majority of the regiment had not had a con- 
siderable time on the lines of communication, we should 
not have done so well as perhaps we did afterwards. I 
noticed especially in one respect they were very deficient, 
and that was in their march discipline, and also in their 
knowledge of the rifle generally—how to handle the 
rifle and the parts of the rifle; the knowledge of the 
magazine, and so forth, was deficient. I should say, 
generally speaking, that the regiment, on first coming 
out, was not at all fit to go straight to the front. 


14409. With regard to the deficiency in march disci- 
pline, would not that very probably have arisen from the 
fact that they were all drawn from different corps ?—I 
think it might have been a great deal owing to the fact 
that they were drawn from London corps, where I think 
the march discipline was not good. 

14410. I have heard that criticism before, and I contess 
I was surprised, because when I saw them march past it 
struck me that the march discipline was good. You 
do not think so ?—I do not think so. I think it is more 
due to the fact that they are not taught march discipline 
in peace; they had not. at least, before that. They had 
no idea of asking the officer's leave if they wanted to fall 
out, and they thought it nothing at all wrong to lie down 
by the side of the road, and rejoin us when they wanted 
to. I put it down, to a certain extent, certainly, to 
London Volunteers. which ours were mostly composed of, 
not having very much practice of march discipline, and 
being allowed to fall in by omnibuses and tramcars, and 
underground railways, and so on. I do not think they 
were very well instructed in that part of their duty before 
we got out. 

14411. Would the conclusion, therefore, to which you 
would come be that, taking the Volunteer system as it is 
at present. if Volunteers are to be called upon for active 
service before an enemy, some further training would be 
necessary ?—Undoubtedly. 

14412, And do you think we could trust to that train- 
ing being provided, owing to sufticient time being given 
after the mobilisation of the force, or that it suggests 
the necessity of more complete annual training ?—I think 
both. I think more annual training would be very ad- 
visable, and I also think that, in the case of Home Defence, 
we might hope for sufficient time to get them into pretty 
good shape. 

14413. It must be remembered, of course, that the very 
high degree of efficiency in modern warfare. of those who 
would be opposed to them, would be the highest possible 
test of their efticiency ?—I do not think it would be higher 
than we had out in South Africa, so far as good shooting 
went, certainly. I should say that the Volunteer in 
England on his own ground would not be at a greater 
disadvantage than he would be in a strange country like 
South Africa, where he had to attack. 

14414. Of course he would be meeting troops to whom 
the whole art and science of war had been applied with 
extreme care, and with every opportunity to those who 
were training them to do whatever they wished to them ; 
there would be no difficulty as regards employers of 
lahour, no difficulty of being obliged to take men, perhaps 
unfitted, in order to obtain the capitation grant, and no 
consideration of that sort ?—That is true. 

14415. They would be the picked men of the population 
of the country from which they came ?—~ Yes. 
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Africa ?—No. I think you could not have a much greater 
test for English Volunteers, and certaiiy for London 
Volunteers, than to send them out to South Africa, and 
go through what our men did. I do not think our test 
could have been much severer. There was every possible 
test against them, in fact, except, pernapa, the climate. 

14417, Then, when time had been given them on the 
lines of communication, and in other ways, to overcome 
the weak points you alluded to, what was the opinion you 
were led to form of them at the end ?—They were fully 
equal to a regular regiment. 

14418. Then you would say that the Volunteers, as a 
class, are admirable stuff ?—The very best. 

14419. And if there is any deficiency it is that the 
training is not adequate to the requirements ?—Quite so. 

14420, (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Do you include the officers 
in that, or are you speaking of the rank and tile only —I 
was thinking more of the rank and file then. Although 
the officers were our strong point at firat, [ do not know 
that they improved as much as the rank and file did 
afterwards. But certainly when we started the officers 
were the best part of the regiment. 

14421. (Chairman.) Then there was hardly the same 
room for improvement that there was in the rank and 
file ?—No, except that you require rather a higher class. 

14422, But you still. I gather. concur, in what many 
other officers have told us, that the officers is one of the 
difficult problems of the Volunteer service ?—No, I 
should say by far the most difficult problem is the non- 
commissioned officers; there is no comparison, to my 
mind. My officers, with the exception, perhaps, of five 
out of fifty, were very good officers indeed. 

14423. The non-commissioned officers were not s0 
successtul ?—They were very bad indeed. 

14424, Especially in view of the special requirements 
of the present system ‘—In the present system of de- 
centralisation the non-commissioned officers have t~ take 
the initiative. I consider my Volunteer non-commissioned 
officers could not have been much worse, so far as effi- 
ciency went. 

14425. Did they improve with time and training and 
opportunities and experience ?—Yes, they did fairly 
well, but not nearly so well as the rank and file, in their 
respective duties, of course. 

14426. Then when you say that at the end your com- 
mand was equal to a Line regiment, you would not include 
the non-commissioned officers in that ?—No, they were 
not. 
14427. That would be a very serious handicapping 
of the general efficiency. I presume ?—Yes, but when 
Sir Coleridge Grove asked me, I was rather thinking of 
the rank and file. Certainly the officers were never up 
to the stamp of good regular oflicers, and the non-com- 
missioned officers certainly were not so, but the men 


were. 

14428, Taking those two important points into con- 
sideration you would somewhat qualify your statement, 
would you not, that your unit was equal to a regular unit ? 
—Yes, so far as the officers and non-commissioned officers 
went, 

14429, As a fighting unit in the field you could hardly 
maintain that it was equal to a line regiment, I suppose ?— 
No. 

14430. Unles3 you regard the non-commissioned officers 
of a line regiment as also somewhat wanting ?—No; it is 
so as regards the rank and tile—they were fully equal toa 
line regiment; but as regards the non-commissioned 
officers they were very far below the standard. and as 
regards the officers they did their verv best and they were 
exceedingly efficient ; but it would be rather a high test 
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to apply to them the standard ot officers of a Regular 
regiment. 


14431. You would not expect it, of course ?—No. 


14432. Then you would say that if the country looks 
to the Volunteers as being a large factor in the defence 
of the country in case of invasion by European army, 
it would be foolish to regard their present system as alto- 
gether satisfactory ?—Yes. 


14433, Even if they had, say, some three months to 
prepare in case of a threatened invasion, supposing they 
were mobilised three months or two months or one month, 
as the case might be, do you think one ought not to trust 
to that possible period ?—I think they would be very 
efficient for home defence. 


14434. Home defence in the field as a mobile army ?— 
Yes. 


14435. Do you mean unsupported by Regular troops ? 
Supposing the Regular troops were all called out of the 
country, which would be the moment chosen for invasion, 
and the Militia and Volunteers were called upon to do 
the whole work of the defence of the country, would you 
say, “ Well, you must do a good deal more for your Volun- 
teers than simply give them a couple of months continuous 
training if you want to really trust to them ?”—I think 
you said three months just now. I think three months 
regular training in view of an invasion of the country 
would work wonders with the Volunteers. 


14436. But would it work sufficient wonders? I have 
before my mind the extreme efficieacy on the part of the 
invaders, and very often, of course, the weak points of our 
side thoroughly considered first, and prepared for, and 
made the most of, in their preparations. I should like 
to get your opinion, you having seen Volunteers taken 
with their present training, getting a certain amount of 
training abroad on the lines of communication, and then 
fice to face with the enemy, would you feel that we could 
tell the country, “‘ Your present position is good enough 
as long as you have two or three months before you” ?—I 
should be sorry to say that. 


14437. Would you as an Englishman say, “ You had 
batter remodel your system and get something on a 
different footing altogether, either higher pay or com- 
palsion ” ?—Yes, I should say it would be better to have 
s mething else. 


14438. We ought to face the fact that something of 
that kind is necessary ?—Undoubtedly. It is rather a 
problem, I imagine, how the Volunteers would turn out 
even in case of an emergency, how many men could stay 
in the ranks weck after week. I am thinking of that as a 
possible difficulty. 


14439. Do you mean from a physical endurance point 
of view ?—No, whether they could be spared. 


14440, If an invasion took place I suppose emergency 
would oblige employers to give leave ?—But certain trades 
would still have to run, which would take away a great 
many Volunteers. 


14441. The railways for instance ?—And the Post Office. 
It is a question to my mind how many Volunteers could 
really turn out for three months’ consecutive training, 
and I am thinking of that when I say that I do not think, 
taking that into account, that the Volunteers could be 
relied upon solely for home defence. 

14442. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) What was your ex- 
perience of the Volunteers before the war ?-—I was five 
years Chief Staff Officer in London, where we had 40,000 
Volunteers, and I know a good deal about them in peace 
time. 


14443. Have you ever been a Volunteer adjutant ?— 
No, never. 

14444. But as a staff officer here you saw a great deal 
of the London Volunteers ?—Yes, a great deal. 

14445. Have you scen much of other Volunteers in 
other parts of the country ?—No, I have not. 


14446. You rather surprised me by saying that’ these 
people in London had not been taught that on the march 
if they fell out they must ask leave of an officer ?—Yea, 

14447. In my experience it was always the practice 
that the men asked leave ?—Our men fell out the firat few 
days by score. 
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14448, Without asking leave ?—Without asking leave, 
undoubtedly. I think a great many of them fell out 
because they were exhausted, but it was very ‘seldom 
indeed that the men asked leave to fall out. 


14449. Would you not attribute that partly to the 
officers and non-commisisoned officers not aceing that 
they fell out 1—No, I do not think a0. We had a Regular 
officer riding behind the regiment always, a very good 
Regular officer—the adjutant—and he was always caution- 
ing the men about asking leave, and a good many meo 
tald me themselves that in London when they did their 
marches out they were allowed to fall in and fall out as 
they pleased, so long as they went through the parade or 
inspection, or whatever it was. 


14450. We have heard the Commander-in-Chief and 
Sir Ian Hamilton about your regiment, and they both 
spoke of it in the highest possible terms. I think in one 
important action you were engaged under Sir Ian Hamil 
ton’s command ?—We were. 


14451, And when you see the printed report of his 
evidence you will, I think, be very well satisfied with what 
he said about it. Now you say that you practically 
thought very well of your officers. They were all Volun- 
teer officers, I expect ?—Yes, except a few of the staff. 
We had six Regular officers and the reat were all Voluntecr 
officers. All the company captains were Volunteers and 
all the subalterna. 


14452. Were the field officers and the adjutant Regulars? 
~—The adjutant was a Regular but the field officers were 
generally half and half—retired Regular officers who are 
now serving in the Volunteers. 


14453. You thought pretty well of your Volunteer 
officers ?—Very well. 


14454. You do not find fault with them ?—No, I find 
no fault wich them at all, with the exception of about half 
a dozen weak ones that we had. 


14455. These men had no knowledge, most of them, 
excepting what they learned as Volunteer officers ?—No, 
none at all. 


14456. And you thought thit with such limited oppor- 
tunities as they had had a3 Volunteer officers they had 
learned something of the work of an officer 1—Certainly. 


14457. But you say that they were not as good as good 
Regular officers. No one I take it would expect them to 
be so. But what would be their defects as compared 
with good Regular officers ?—I think the principal defect 
in a Volunteer officer would be his want of knowledge, 
how to manage men—how to deal with them. I mean 
that if a man flatly refused to do anything the Volunteer 
officer would not know what to do or how to deal with 
him ; how to persuade-him to do what he wanted or to 
order him to do what he wanted. 


14458. Did that happen 1—Continually, of course. 
The men were in a case like that frequently grumbling 
or refusing to do things—I mean in a small way, fatigues 
and soon. You could not help it, of course. 


14459. Do you think that happens amongst the Volun- 
teers in time of peace often ?-—I have seen some very bad 
cases in time of peace when there was not much 
excuse for it. At field days I have seen men pretty often 
troublesome. 


14460. And from your observation the Volunteer officer 
has not known how to deal with that question 1—No; I 
say I think the Volunteer officer, generally speaking, has 
not the same knowledge how to handle men and how to 
get the most out of men as tho Regular. It frequently 
happened that a Volunteer officer with us could not get 8 
man to do anything, when probably the adjutant who 
was a Regular officer would come up and get him to doit 
in a minute by explaining it to him. 

14461. But you put that weakness of the Volunteer 
officer down to his lack of experience ?—Entirely. 


14462. You would not attribute to him a lack of zeal !— 
Not the slightest, so far as my officers were concerned. 


14463. And you think his knowledge was, as 4 rule, 
sufficient apart from experience ?—I think the knowledge 
of Volunteer officers is wonderful. I think the way they 
work up in the profession in a good many ways, in the 
way of going through classes, and in the way of attending 
camp as often as they can, and going through musketry, 
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14465. Now as regards the non-commissioned officers, 
what should you say was the weakness in the non-com- 
missioned officers. For instance, J want to distinguish 
between knowledge, what they could learn by reading 
books, and having lessons and lectures and drills, and 
those things that are matters of experience. Would you 
say that the non-commissioned officers had something of 
the same zeal and keenness that the officers had ?—Yes, 
they had out there, but not quite to the same extent. 

14466. But they also lacked qualities which would 
have been gained by experience ?—They lacked other 
qualities altogether. A great many of them did not know 
their drill. Of course, a good many of them knew nothing 
about the rifle except that they were excellent shots— 
most of them very good shots—but they knew nothing 
whatever, the majority of them, about the magazine, about 
the cleaning of the rifle, the general management of 
the rifle, handling the rifle, and so forth. They were 
very ignorant indeed. 

14467. Supposing that it was thought desirable to 
retain the Volunteer force and that the Government were 
anxious, or the War Office were anxious, to encourage the 
Voluntecrs in every way and help them to reach a higher 
standard, would you propose that they should retain 
Volunteer non-commissioned officers and give them 
further opportunities, or would you think it would be 
better, if practicable, to attempt to provide the Volunteer 
force with non-commissioned officers from the Line ?—I 
do not think they would like the Line non-commissioned 
officer:, and it is a great difficulty to train Volunteer non- 
commissioned officers. We tried for two years in London, 
when I was Chief Siaff Officer, non-commissioned officer 
classes at Chelsea barracks, and they used to come there 
full of keennes3, and we put a certain number through. 
But it gradually died out; they either did not care for it 
much, or they could not afford the time--I think the latter 
chiefly ; they cannot afford the time. 

14468. Do you know whether they got special allow- 
ances, or a payment, or anything ?—No, we could not get 
paid for the claasos ; they just had to come, I think, in the 
evening time. 

14469. Supposing they got paid for it, do not you 
think you might get a few of them ?—A great many 
Volunteers object to the pay question. I found mine did 
in South Africa—I used to find so when I talked to them— 
because they think it rather takes away from the status of 
a Volunteer. A non-commi:3sioned officer of Volunteers, 
of course, has really no training at all in non-commissioned 
officers’ duties. The time is chiefly taken up with teaching 
the men in their drill halls to hold their rifles, and to shoot, 
and to do the elementary part of their drill; but I do not 
think practically any of my non-commissioned officers 
in South Africa had had any special non-commissioned 
officers’ drill in their lives. Hardly any of them knew 
how to march a party away, or how to post his sentries, or 
to give words of command. In fact, generally speaking, 
they were quite ignorant of the duties of non-commissioned 
officers, and they were the weak spot of the regiment 
distinctly. 

14470, But this weakness in the non-commissioned 
officers, and comparative weakness in the officers did not 
prevent your regiment from greatly distinguishing itself 
in action ?—No, they did very well indeed. They did 
fer better than I ever thought I should see a Volunteer 
regiment do. 

14471. Now you are aware, of course, that since the 
war an attempt has been made with some success to get a 
little more out of the Volunteers than was expected from 
them before. Let us assume that that should be success- 
fully carried on. If you had a Volunteer Brigade say, 
and you had a pretty free hand to do what you wished with 
it, subject to the regulations, during a year or two, do you 
think after that you would feel ready to take it on, and 
do your share against an invading force ?—After a year 
or two ? 

14472. If you had been in command of the brigade for 
a year or two under Volunteer conditions ?—Not under 
present conditions. 


far more intelligence than the ordinary run of Regular 
officer, and I think one could work them up well. But I 
do not think one would ever work up the non-commissioned 
officers, 

14474. Then you really think the difficulty is the non- 
commissioned officers ?—Yes I do. 

14476. You do not think the difficulty is the officers ? 
—Not so much. I think the officers are extraordinarily 
efficient considering hv limited opportunities they have, 
and if possible they are more full of zeal for their pro- 
cession than Regular officers, and they are certainly more 
intelligent than the ordinary Regular officers are. There 
is no question of it. 

14476. Did you find your men good shots ?—Excellent 
shots. 

14477, As good as the Line ?—Far better in our matches 
out there. In our march up the country we used to 
shoot matches and we nearly always won. 

14478. Did you have any difficulty in action with fire 
discipline ?—No. We had a great deal of difficulty at 
first when we got out there. We did some practice at 
what we call field firing, and we had a great deal of diffi- 
culty then with the crack Volunteer shots, who were very 
often prize-winners at Bisley ; they wanted to get them- 
selves comfortable on the ground, and to take a long sight 
and to have everything ready for them, and they took s 
long time to get their rifle; and they could not take snap 
shooting. But they fell in very well indeed afterwards. 

14479. Did you find that the regiment took readily to 
outpost work ?—Very readily. 

14480. Intelligently ?—Very intelligently. 

14481. And to the fact that an attack is conducted now 
in verv extended formations; you did not find that a 
difficulty to your men ?—I do not think it was really a 
greater difficulty to our men than it was to the Regular 
tegiments, because one could tcach our men anything so 
quickly. If you only explained to them what the ex- 
tension must be and the reason why it must be so great 
they jumped to it far quicker than the ordinary regiment 


would. 

14482. What you have told us up to now leads me toa 
conclusion about which I should like your opinion. I 
infer from what you have said that provided you had a 
really thoroughly trained cadre of officers and a first-class 
set of non-commissioned officers, you could make a first- 
class army as regards the privates with a very small 
amount of previous training —Yes. I quite concur in 
that. 

14483, Provided that you had the class of man that you 
get in the Volunteer service ?—I rather meant provided 
that I had the class of man who went abroad with me. 
They were selected men, of course, and it was per- 
fectly astonishing to me to see what good men I had in 
the way of intelligence, and very many other soldier-like 
qualities. 

14484, Then, supposing I modified the words and said 
provide that the men besides having the physique 
were keen and intelligent !—There is one other reserva- 
tion I should like to make, and that is the physical fitness, 
for which the men were not very carefully selected. 

14485. I said, besides having the physique ?—Yes, I 
quite agree. 

14486. You say with those conditions men of good 
physique, and keenness, and men of intelligence, with 
suitable officers, and suitable non-commissioned officers, 
you could make such men into an army with a com. 
paratively very short previous training ?—I think under 
the conditions you mention you would make the fines: 
army that could possibly be. 

14487. Without having them two years continuously, 
or any thing of the sort, but with a certain number cf 
drills at home, and a certain number of annual camps ?— 
I think there would be a possibility of making the most 
splendid army out of it. It would entirely depend, of 
course, upon what time for training yeu gave them. 
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14489. But with twice as much ?—Yes, perhaps twice 
as much; and also I think less time given to parade 
movements. and a tew things of that sort. 


14490. We will assume that the first-class officers we 
sre thinking of would not worry about parade movements ? 
—I think if you had a Regular colonel to command 
a regiment made up as you describe you would have the 
finest regiment in Great Britain. 


14491. Even though you did not have them two years 
continuously serving ?—Yes, but you would want ao 
certain amount more training than you have now. 


14492. But if they were Volunteers tor two or three 
years with double the amount of attendance they now put 
in you think it might be done ?—Yes, I should like, of 
course, to know how the attendance was to be put in. 


14493. Supposing we allowed you to arrange that in 
your own way ?—If you had an officer who understood 
the work I think you would get a magnificent regiment. 


14494. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) With regard to the organi- 
sation for service abroad, you saw something, I suppose, 
of the active service companics that were attached to the 
Line battalions 7—Yes. 

14495. Will you tell me how that compared with the 
organisation of the regiment that you commanded ?— 
My own impression—if I may give you my own idea of 
what the future might require—is that for a large town like 
London or Manchester or Glasgow composite regiments 
would be very advantageous; but for country corps— 
s-attered corps in the country—I think the only way we 
csuld send them abroad would be by companies attached 
to their territorial regiments. 


14496. Have you had any expericnse of the non-com- 
missioned officers of the service companirs ?—No, except, 
of course, that we had service companies with us on the 
march for a long time; but I did not notice specially the 
non-commissioned officers. 


14497. You did not notice whether the deficiencies that 
you said were apparent in the non-commissioned officers 
i1 vour regiment were general ?—1 cannot answer for that. 

14498. You say that at Chelsza Barracks you hed classes 
of instruction for the non-commissionad ofiesrs in their 
own time, while you were Chief Stat Oficer at the 
Hiome District. What were the subjects for instruc. 
tion ?—My principal hobby in those days was to 
make them open their mouths—it was so difficult to get 
non-commissiunad officers to give the word of command 
at all audibly. We uscd to have them there for a fort- 
nizht ; and I had a sort of synopsis drawn up for the Ser- 
geant-Major of the school, which was. generally speaking, 
to teach them to give words of command, and to give 
thom confidence in calling out certain men, or marching 
off small parties—generally speaking. to enable them to 
assert themselves as non-commissioned officers on the 
parade ground. 


14499. In the command of their men ?—In the com- 
mand of small bodies of men. 


14500. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) You referred 
just now to the Volunteers in home defence acting on their 
own ground; that presumably a comparativeiy small 
number of men who would be prepared to tight the enemy 
under existing conditions would know their ground: do 
you mean on their own ground in their own country ?— 
Yes, I meant that. 

14501. That is to say, where practically their lines of 
communication would be safe, and the enemies’ lines of 
communication would have to be defended ?—Quite so. 

14502. That would be the principal thing ?—Yes. 


14503. In addition to that, it would be of great import- 
ance, would it not, if the Volunteers were trained exten- 
sively over the country which would form the more pro- 
bable lines of advance of the enemy ?—Of very great 
importance indeed. 


14504. In order to get the officers familiar with the roads 
atv] villages and districts generally ?—Certainly. 


14505. When you spoke of defence» in that connection, 
did you mean solely home defence, or did you mean that 


when we would have to turn the enemy out ani have to 
take the attack ?—Yes. 


14507. You think from what you saw of them that under 
the stimulus of fighting in their own country against an 
invader, and with possibly a month or six wecks or two 
months’ notice on top of the present conditions, or perhaps 
improved conditions, they would be able to act in large 
masses on the offensive ?—Yes, effectively, I think. 


14508. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) You have been asked a 
good many questions about what we could make of the 
Volunteers ; but what I am going to begin with is, I am 
going to take them as they are now, and to get at some 
opinion as to what their existing condition is as regards 
fighting units. We have had a good deal of evidence from 
Volunteer Commanding Officera and others connected with 
the Volunteer foree, and I may say frankly that it has 
surprised me a good deal, because so.ne of them have 
stated that they considered that their units were fit 
a3 they are now to meet the best foreign troops; and we 
have been told that two-thirds of the existing Volunteer 
force, that is to say 170,000 men, would be fit to take the 
field in a fortnight. Now, does your experience lead you 
to that conclusion ?—Certainly not, nothing approachingit. 


14509. Taking the Volunteer force as it stands now; 
how long do you think it would require to bring them up 
to the standard? I will assume it is provided with its 
transport and other necessary services? Taking the 
Volunteer force as it stands, and without the help of 
Regular troops, how long do you think would be required 
before it could be ccnsidered fairly equal to meeting good 
foreign troops ?—If they were called out permanently on 
permanent duty ? 


14510. On permanent duty, yes—embodied. Suppos- 
ing them embodied, say to-morrow, how long would it be 
before you would feel confidence in meeting foreign troops 
on a reasonable footing of equality ?—I should like to 
explain that before I took them out I should like to weed 
out a very large percentage. 


14511. I wa: coming to that. However, we will take it 
now ?—I should require to weed out what I imagine would 
be at least 40 per cent.—from 30 to 40 per cent.—men who 
would probably not be fit tostand even the three months 
preliminary training which was talked of just now. 


14512. Then as regards the residue, how long do you 
think they would want—three months, or two months, or 
one month ?—I think all that I have committed myself 
to at present is that after three months’ training the test 
they would have to undergo would not be so great as they 
had in South Africa, where they were mostly on the offen- 
sive. But it is not a very easy thing to say what onethinks 
they would require in the way of permanent duty You 
might have them out I mean for three or four fine months 
in summer on a Sussex Down, and you might do wonders 
with them ; and then if you had them out for perhaps six 
months in the winter you would do nothing much with 
them, so that it is rather hard to bind ourselves down to 
aterm. 


14513. I do not want to pin you down to any very 
dotinite declaration about a very difficult subject 2—I think 
if you gave me a good brigade to take out for three months 
in the summer, at the end of the’ three months you would 
be surprised at what they could do. 


14514. That I quite believe ?—I do not mean myself 
specially, but any officer who is interested in it. More 
than that it is rather difficult to say, because my own 
strong impression is that out of our large number of Vo- 
luntecrs a very large percentage would not be able to attend 
for anything like three months. ‘There is one of our best 
London corps—the Post Office; I think they number 
some 1,400 or 1.500, or more, perhaps. 


14515. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Between 1,100 and 1,200— 
Timagine there would be a great many of them quite unable 
tocome out. And then there are a great many of our other 
corps in special trades that the men must be employed at. 


W516. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) The position we have 
to consider, you see, is this: It has been indicated 
that conditions might arise under which almost all 
the Regulars were out of the country, and, of course. if the 
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Regulars went out of the country they would take with 
them their staff, their commanders, their whole organisa- 
tion, and their equipment, their guns, and everything else. 
In that case, supposing that we were threatened with 
invasion (and it is needless to say that the time when our 
Regulars were out of the country would be the invaders’ 
opportunity), we should have to rely upon our Militia and 
Volunteers ; and the question is to what extent—taking 
them as they are now—would it be safe for u3 to do that ? 
Do you think taking them as they are now, it would be safe 
to rely upon them to meet well-trained foreign troops ?— 
No, I do not. 

14517. And you do not wish to indicate with regard to 
the Volunteers about what period of e:nbodiment would 
enable them to meet foreign troops on equal terms, or 
nearly equal terms ?—I think I cannot go further than 
saying that if you had an efficient body of Volunteers 
physically efficient, and men who could give their time, 
and if you had good officers in charge of the regiments and 
brigades, in three months’ time they would be a very effec- 
tive force for field defence. But they must not be as the 
Volunteers are at present, on paper. 

14518, I will come to that in a minute. Let as a sume 
that you start with a good material in your rank and file ? 
—Yes. 

14519. Then these could in three months be probably 
made a very effective force ?—Yes. 

14520. Provided you had good officers to train them ?— 
Yes. 

14521. Do you think that the Volunteer officers would 
be equal to that task; because your Regular officers, you 
see, would have gone abroad ?—I do not think there would 
be sufficient tield officers of Volunteers to command those 


men effectively. 

14522. Tam quite inclined to agree with you. And we 
cannot rely upon Regular officers, because you and I both 
know that the Regular Army has not got such a superfluity 
of officers that it can supply on mobilisation all its own 
needs, and also those of. say, from 100,000 to 150,000 Vo- 
lunteers besides.—Would there not be enough on the 
retired list ? 

14523. My experience is that the retired list did not 
help us very largely in this matter during the South 
African war, because most of the men naturally had got 
rather old, and to a certain extent they had got out of 
touch with military matters; and moreover we wanted 
such a large expansion in the Regulars ?—Yes, that is so. 

14524. Now I want to go to another point. You were 
talking just now of the dillerence in the men between the 
Regular officer and the Volunteer officer, which was that 
the Regular officer's greator experience enabled him to 
manage men, and deal with then in a better way than the 
Volunteer ofticer could. That rather f o‘nts, dogs it not, to 
the fact that apart from the theoretical training as regards 
knowing what you have to do under certain contingencies 
what tactical orders to give, and what drill to give, 
there is something else you want, which is the habit of con- 
trol and command ; and that is a thing, I take it, of slow 
growth ?—Very much so. 

1¥ That is one of the things they cannot quite 
learn by lectures or by afternoon trainings, or by anything 
of that sort ; it is the perpetual daily contact with and 
daily training of the men that gives it to an officer ?—Yes. 

14526, And, therefore, you really do want an ante- 
cedent periud of embodiment before you can consider 
that the Vulunteer force would be fit for service ?—You do. 


14527. You cannot get that quality which we generally 
call discipline, but which we know means a great deal more 
—it does not mean punishing a man because he disobeys, 
but it means the quick and reliable working of the whole 
machine, which comes from the daily contact of the 
people who have to give, and the people who have to 
receive orders ?—Yes, 

14528. That takes time, and not only that, but it requires 
embodiment ?—Yes, 

529, You cannot get that by the detached and dis- 
uous drills which are now the manner in which the 
Volunteers are drilled ?—Quite so. 

14530, That I think you would regard as a great essen- 

tial to success ?—It is absolutely necessary when you get 
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away of course from home, or out in the field, anywhere 
for the matter of that. 

14531. Especially when you get under the strain of 
active service when the conditions are very hard and the 
men are tested in a way in which they are not tested in 
peace time, it is the most important thing of all ?—Yes. 
Some of our smartest Volunteer officers who were the best 
drills we had, and who knew their company drill better 
than ninety-nine Regular officers out of 100, could not give 
the simplest order to the men ; they could not tell the men 
to do anything or ask them to do anything, and yet 
they would be on parade the most brilliant drills. That 
was simply from want of practice, as you say, in how to 
manage men, ond how to get the most out of them, and 
that must take time. 

14532. The reason I am asking you this is because the 
view is held that you can teach all that by means of what 
I call these discontinuous trainings, and lectures, and that 
sort of thing; and I want to bring out that there is a most 
important thing which you cannot teach which can only 
come from what I call the daily contact of handling and 
commanding ?—Yes. 

14533. Were your officers picked at all, do you know ?— 
I picked them myself with two field officers of the regiment. 
We only had about two days to go through 200 or 300 
applicants, and we had testimonials with each officer 
which we went through. We paraded each officer in front 
of u3 and asked him questions, and then we had to decide 
within forty-eight hours whom we should take out and 
whom we should leave. 

14534. They were to a certain extent selected t--Very 
hurriedly. 

14535. (Chairman.) What was the number of officers 
in the regiment ?—Between fifty and sixty. 

14536. (Sir Colerilje Grove.) Now I want to go into 
that very important question of the physique of the Vo- 
lunteer3 as they stand now. You think that about 40 per 
cent. (and curiously enough we have had that same 
number given u3 before) would not be equal to the 
work of a campaign ? hat is only out of my own head ; 
it is not in any way official or on figures, 

14537. It must be merely a very rough guess ?—It is 
my own idea from what took place when our own regiment 
was organised in London, and I am only talking now of 
the Metropolitan Volunteers for the home distzict. What 
I mean is that it is my own impression that 40 per cent. of 
the number of Volunteers now on paper would not be fit 
for a campaign. 

14538. (Chairman.) In the country generally ?—I am 
talking of the Metropolitan Volunteers. 

14539. (Sir Coleridze Grove.) And the number now on 
paper is about 3.) per cent. below establishment ?—Yes. 


14540. (Chairman.)’ Do you mean that of the men 
from the various battalions who came before you as being 
material to compose the City Imperial Volunteers 40 per 
cent, were not physically fit ?—I mean that out of the 
number of Volunteers who were serving in the Home Dis- 
trict in 1899, I do not think more than 60 per cent. were 
fit for service abroad ; and I think that is if anything 
rather a high estimate, because we only asked for detach- 
ments of forty men from each regiment and some of our 
regiments could not even furnish forty men out of all their 
400, 500, or 600. 

14541. Then the process of investigation that you 
went through at that time leads you to that conclusion ?— 
Yes, because we had to correspond with each regiment 
to get those men. 

14542. You say 60 per cent. were prepared : that is to 
say, you say 40 per cent. were not prepared ’—I should 
say that 40 per cent. would not be fit to stand a campaign. 


14543. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) There is only one other 
question which I should like to ask you, and that is the 
question of fighting in your own country. Of course the 
probability is if such a thing ever did take place, that 
most of the fighting would be in the southern part of Eng- 
land which you know is very highly enclosed, and very 
difficult to see in, and very intricate altogether : in fact the 
most difficult country to lead troops in | should think that 
you could ask for. We have bad two views put 
before us, one is that the difliculty of this country would 
be a greater impediment to the invaders than to the 
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defenders ; and the other view is that the leading of troops 
in a difficult country being naturally a very difficult opera- 
tion, the more highly the troops are trained and the more 
the officers are trained with them, the better they will 
be able to do it, and therefore that really this intricacy of 
country might be an advantage to the invaders rather than 
to the defenders, I should like to know what your view 
about that is ?—I think you cannot have a much greater 
test for raw troops than what our regiment went through 
in South Africa. We went up with Lord Roberts from 
Bloemfontein through perfectly new country which our 
own intelligence officers did not know much of, and we 
frequently had shells into us from enormous distances 
which was very upsetting for the men. The Boers you 
know were always on the defensive, almost without ex- 
ception—so far as we were concerned I think always—and 
they hardly ever showed themselves. They simply re- 
tired from position to position with very little possibility 
of our returning their fire effectively, and I do not think 
that any operations in this country on the defensive could 
call out greater soldier-like qualities from our raw troops, 
Volunteers, than that campaign in South Africa did. 


14544. I am afraid I have not made myself quite clear. 
That is not quite my point. What I want to know is 
this. You have got our Volunteers fighting in their own 
country against a highly trained enemy knowing exactly 
where he wants to go, and what he wants to do, and having 
@ very clear conception of what his line will be, 
and having his movements a great deal concealed and 
screened by the nature of the country. What I want to 
get at is what is likely to be the comparative advantage 
or disadvantage to him of the intricate nature of the 
country, as compared with the people who have to meet 
him. Put in a very few words ; is the intricate nature of 
the country more in favour of a highly trained enemy who 
knows exactly what he wants to do, or on the other hand 
of the defending force which is ignorant of the exact 
line on which the attack is going to take place, but as 
against that is fighting in its own country with all the 
help that that gives ?—I think you appreciate the advan- 
tage of moral eilect. 

14545. Certainly, the whole thing ?—Then I think it 
is much more in favour of the defence. 


14546. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Your knowledge of the 
Volunteer force is more intimate with the Metropolitan 
Volunteers than with the rest of the force —Yes, it is. 


14547. Of course amongst the Metropolitan Volunteers 
there are a good number of what are called class corps ; 
they belong to rather a higher social and educational 
position than some of the others ?—Yes. 


14548, There are more class corps, that is to say in 
London than in other districts 1—Yes. 


14549. I do not know whether relatively, but still you 
have distinct bodies of more highly cultivated men ?— 
Yes. 


14550. Is there any very great distinction between 
those corps and the other corps as regards their general 
efficiency ?—Yes. Our regiment was composed more 
or less of Volunteer regiments which were together on 
service at home, and therefore necessarily they were 
rather divided up by classes versus masses, so to speak. 
One part of the regiment was a class part, and another 
part was @ poorer part. And it was very curious that in 
the first few months of the campaign the better class men 
like the Inns of Court, the Queen’s Westminsters, and the 
London Scottish stood it out far better than the other 
class on the same food, which food was very bad. 


14551. Which was very bad you say ?—Yes, it was 
very bad and very deficient. On the bad food and the 
deficient food the higher class of private stood it out 
much better than the lower clasa- but after about three 
months it seemed to come round quite the other way ; 
the costermongers came to the front and the legal gentle- 
men and the clerks rather dropped out: and at the end of 
the campaign there is no doubt that the poorer part of the 
regiment, the lower class part of the regiment, were better 
than the others, although tor the first three months when 
we had very hard work indeed the upper class part did 
better—they seemed to be able to stand for a limited time 
on very small rations and then to collapse. That was very 
noticeable. 


14552, The Metropolitan corps are formed as a body 
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of volunteers who have not taken the same advantage of 
camps as a large part of the remainder of the force; is 
not that the case ?—I do not think so. The Metropolitan 
Volunteers are very good about their camps. I do not 
know what the figures are, but they have been un- 
commonly good about going out to their camps at Alder. 
shot, and elsewhere. We never had any trouble in 
the home district of late years about volunteers going 
into camp. 


14553. But the proportion of the corps that has gone 
into camp has been rather small, has it not ?—I cannot 
tell you as compared to country corps; but usually 
they went out strong enough to get their grant. 


14554. But it has been represented to us that there 
are great difficulties on the part of a large number of 
volunteers who are in continual employment to get out 
at a fixed period of the year ?—Yes. 


14555. And many commanding officers have explained 
that it is impossible to get them all out and that we ought 
to have regulations under which as many as can go should 
be allowed to go and we should be satisfied with that !— 
Yes. 


14556. And it appeared certainly to me that the 
London men raised greater difficulties in regard to that 
than the other part of the force ?—Yea. 


14557. At all events do you know whether the camp 
experience of the men who went out with you was great; 
whether a large number had been in camp ?—Yes, very 
great. 

14558. Most of your men had been in camp!— 
Frequently. 


14559. Have you observed the effect of camp upon 
the training of the volunteers !—Very much indeed. It 
makes all the difference to the training of a volunteer 
whether he has been in camp or not. 


14560. Have you seen any of the corps that are in the 
field army since they have been into camp for the pro- 
longed period ?—No, I have not. 


14561. It has been represented to us that the second 
week which all those have to do considerably improves 
them. You can understand that that would be the case! 
—I am quite sure it would. 


14562. And that sort of experience in camp would 
give that experience which Sir Coleridge Grove hes 
alluded to of coming into touch with the men and also 
would compel the non-commissioned officers to do & 
good deal more of such special duties as you have alluded 
to, than they do in the drill hall at home ?—It would be far 
better, of course, to have that extra week ,in the camp. 
But even then I do not think that it would be nearly 
sufficient time to give the officer enough practice with 
his men to enable him to know how to handle them 
and how to talk to them. 


14563. But if the men regularly went into camp every 
year for a fortnight it would be a considerable advance, 
and both non-commissioned officers and officers would 
become after a time much more experienced in that part 
of their work; do not you think so ?—I do not think 
materially. I think what you want really for that 
particular gift (for it is a gift for an officer to know how 
to deal with his men), is what Sir Coleridge Grove called 
daily contact for a considerable time, and also so far 3 
possible on conditions as nearly representing active 
service as can be. Because the moment an officer with 
his Volunteers lands at Cape Town the whole of the 
conditions are different. Everything is different from 
what it would be at Aldershot. He may be ordered to 
bury dead horses or be ordered on outpost the day he 
arrives, and it may be absolutely contrary to what he did 
at Aldershot, so that he may have no experience whatever 
in that particular kind of work. And the men requir, 
of course, under those circumstances very careful handling 
which probably the volunteer officer would not have the 
experience to enable him to give. 


14564. But the regular officer, you think, notwith- 
standing that the experiences would be new to him 
would have such a hold upon his men that they would 
tumble to it much more readily than volunteers would do? 
—Quite so. 


14565. But supposing they were to have an incressed 
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the period in which we should be sending our regular 
command of his men in the field ?—Well, for home ; Dec. 1903. 


army out of the country were to last from two to three 
months, with that increased training you think the force 
with improved officers and non-commissioned officers 
would be such a force as we could depend upon using 
with great satisfaction ?—I think it would be a very 
effective foroe for home defence. 

14566. In the percentage which you have mentioned 
of the unfite, the 40 per cent., do you include amongst 
them the younger recruits ; I suppose you would ?—Yes, 
I would include the whole enrolled strength of the Volun- 


teers, 

14567. Naturally the recruits, especially if they join 
young, as they ought to do, would be the weak part. You 
would not expect the recruit who joins at seventeen years 
of age to be fit in physique for a year and a half or some- 
thing of that kind, would you ?—I do not know about 
his physique; I think he might be fit in physique because 
he might join fit. But, of course, when they join very 
often they are weedy and small. 

14568. But, of course, they are inexperienced; they 
have not learned their work ?—Yes. 

14569. And you would include in your 40 per cent 
those who have not been instructed ?—Yes, I should 
certainly. 

14570. The question of officers for fighting pi 
and leading the men presents considerable difficulty ; but 
you have already stated that some of them are wonder- 
fully well up to the mark although naturally there are 
deficiencies, You seemed to lay considerable stress upon 
the advisability under those circumstances of having 
all staff officers thoroughly and completely trained men, 
and if possible regular officers, did you not? There are 
a considerable number of senior officers, men who have 
passed a considerable number of years in the service, 
continually passing out into civil life are there not ?—Yes 
there are, 

14571. And those are not officers who are really wanted 
to any very large extent on the mobilisation of the regular 
army ?—I imagine not. 

14572. What we want on the mobilisation of the Regular 
Army is generally junior officers—subalterns ?— Yes. 

14573. That is where the deficiency is 1—Yes, it is. 

14574. And you can imagine a state of things under 
which, I do not say for an army of 250,000 men, but that 
there would be a considerable number of regular officers 
who had gone through a training who could take charge of 
& good number of battalions of which the commanding 
officers and staff were not up to the mark ?—Yes. 

14575. But have you noticed, or have you come in con- 
tact at manceuvres or under such circumstances, with 
many Volunteer corps under the command of their own 
officers ?—Yes, very often. 

14576. I suppose you have seen some of those command- 
ing officers who have shown a considerable amount of 
ability in handling their regiments ?—Very great. 

14577. Some, of course, have not come up to the mark, 
but you have seen some that have done very well ?—Ex- 
cellently well. 

14578. And do you think that those with the advantage 
of a continuous service of some months after mobilisation 
would be fit to command their regiments in the field ?— 
No, I do not. There are, of course, exceptions, but I 
should be very sorry to see any composite regiment of 
volunteers on active service except under a regular officer 
and with a regular staff. 

14579. But I am not considering a composite regi- 
ment, which I can quite understand is a most difficult 
regiment to manage—practically a scratch regiment—I 
am speaking of a regiment where the men are always 
serving tozether when thoy do serve, and which is a com- 
plete unit in itself. Do you think there are no command. 
ing officers amongst the volunteers who could lead their 
own regiments into the field ?—You would have in that 
case, of cours2, to employ a great many volunteer colonels 
to command their own regiments in the ficld because you 
could not get enough of the others ; but I do think that on 
active service, wherever it is possible, I should have regular 


officers, 
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defence, of course, you would have to do so in a great 


many cases. 
14581. But you think it is an unsafe thing to do ; do you 
think it is a very risky thing to do ?—Some Volunteer 
commanding officers are exceedingly good in the field for 
drill and manwuvres and so on, but when you are actually 
on service before the enemy it is such a very different thing 
having an officer in command who has no experience. 


14582. But what do you think the experience is that a 
regular officer has during a lifetime of peace which gives 
him an advantage ?—The regular officer lives amongst his 
men—he knows all his men and lives amongst them—and 
he is in daily contact with them 

14583. Of course, Volunteer officers know their men 
very well, as it has been represented to us; but the ques- 
tion is whether being constantly with them for two or 
three months will give them such knowledge of their men 
that they will practically be able to command them and 
(which is the more important point) to get them to follow 
thom ?—It would be quite impossible to put commanding 
officers away from their battalions when they are wanted for 
service ; but I say in a great many cases I am sure it would 
be for the advantage of the regiment to have a regular 


officer in command. 

14584. Even though he did not know them ?—Even 
though he did not know them. But I do not want you to 
infer that if mobilisation is ordered every commanding 
officer of volunteers is to be deposed from his place. 

14585. I was asking you the question whether, although 
being quite willing to fight, there were a good number that 
were not fit to lead their men, and I gather that you do 
think that ?—I do not think that. I am afraid I rather 
misunderstood you when I talked of a composite regiment 
going abroad. I think in case of a composite regiment 
going abroad, on no account ought it to have a volunteer 
commanding officer on the staff ; but for home service you 
must, of course, have your volunteer commanding officer 
excepting in certain cases where they are not reported 
fit to command, 

14586. But you think that in some cases the Volunteer 
officer would be an efficient ‘commander of his regiment,— 
I think the general of his own district would know and 


would report upon him. 

14587. 'You think some would be fit but others, and 
perhaps the majority, would be unfit ?——No, I would not 
say that. I say some would be unfit. 


14588. (Chairman.) Knowing, as I presume you do, our 
reference, are there any points which you desire that we 
should have in our minds which, from your experience, you 
could kindly suggest to us ?—There was one point that I 
raised, on the other Commission, about the Volunteers 
being raised for active service by civil agency, or not 
being raised exactly but being enlisted for foreign service. 
I have been a good deal criticised for that, and should 
be obliged if I might just explain what I meant by it. 


14589. By all means.—What I meant was that I found 
in the City Imperial Volunteers that the men, although 
they were very proud indeed of having been enlisted as. 
regulars’ and of serving with the regulars, were still very 
tenacious about the status of volunteers being retained ; 
that is to say that they should still be reckoned as volun- 
teers, although on a temporary army engagement of one 
year or longer if the war should last ; and I think some 
commanding officers of volunteers were perhaps rather. 
indignant at my having said that, because they thought 
the volunteer generally would rather be enlisted by military 
agency. But certainly so far as the City Imperial Volun- 
teers went who came from the home district they were very 
keen indeed that in any future enlisting of Volunteers, if it 
was a regiment such as mine, it should be raised by a civil 
agency and not by any general officer commanding the 
district. They were very tenacious about that. They 
frequently spoke to me about it on the march, and I am 
sure that was the opinion of the large majority of the men : 
that should another regiment be raised such as that it 
should be either by the Lord Lieutenant of the county or 
the Lord Mayor of the city, or whatever it might be. The 
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other thing I should like to mention is about the medical 
inspection of my men, which was very indifferently done. 
It was done in a great hurry, the inspection took about 
from seven to ten days, I think, and it was entirely en- 
trusted to Volunteer medical officers who in a great many 
cases passed men who were quite unfit. I think that on a 
future occasion either retired regular medical officers 
or serving regular medical officers should certainly 
examine them. It gave us a great deal of trouble after 
we got out having to send men back who were flat 
footed or minus their teeth, or something of that sort, 
and it was a great expense to the country. Those are 
the two points that I wanted to raise. 


14590. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) There is one question 
that I should like to ask you before you go. There was 
@ point raised on which you said something that rather 
puzzled me. You were asked about calling out the Volun- 
teers for some time for training in case of an expected 
invasion, and you expres 2d a doubt as to whether they 
would be able to go for three months to be trained. You 
know that at present the law is that “in case of imminent 
national danger or great emergency His Majesty may 
call out the Volunteer Corps for actual military service,” 
and that “every officer in the Volunteers or non-com- 
missioned officer so called out shall be bound to assemble 
as His Majesty directs and march according to orders 
in Great Britain ?’’—Yes. 

14591. That being so, how can you lay down the theory 
that perhaps they could not or would not go. They must 
go or be deserters ?—Yes, but I think the requirements 
of the country would take a great many men even after 
they came out; so many trades would be so seriously 
affetted—the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich and places of 
that kind—national factories. 


14592. Do you think that anything like 10,000 out of 
the 250,000 Volunteers are engaged in Government 
service in that way ?—I should say that very many more 
than 10,000 volunteers are engaged in trades which would 
have to go on during the time of preparation. 


14593. What sort of trades are those ?—For instance, 
I do not suppose that the Post Office could spare all their 
men. 

14594. There might be 1,000 of them !—-Then the 
Arsenal at Woolwich ? 


14595. Another 1,000 perhaps ?—And then places 
like the Small Arms Factory at Birmingham. 


14596. In the case of large manufacturing works where 
certain men are Volunteers, do you think that in half-a- 
dozen cases in the country there are so many Volunteers 
that to call them out would make a very serious difference. 
Do you think there are any big works in the country that 
woull be stopped for half-a-day or a week by the Volun- 
teers in them being called out ?—I cannot say that exactly 
of any particular trade, but it would upset the trade of 
the country very much. 


14597. Do you think there would be any trade at the 
time when we were going to be at war with one or more 
great powers ?—That I cannot answer for. 


14598. It struck me that that was the one thing that 
seemed to me to be quite out of touch with what the 
actual facts are. First of all, you cannot get the Volun- 
teers in time of peace. No Volunteers can go out for two 
or three months’ training; they can only do it if an 
emergency is proclaimed and the force embodied. And 
it appears to me to be very much out of touch with the 
probable conditions of such an emergency to suppose that 
the inconvenience to one or two works could possibly 
interfere with it. And meanwhile the fact is that the men 
must absolutely go or they are deserters ?—Yes, I know 
that, of course. But you must remember that the whole 
Army Reserve would probably be called out, the whole 
Naval Reserve, and all the Volunteers. 


14599. Whenever the Army Reserve has been called 
out it has always turned out practically to a man ?—Yes. 


Lieut.-Colonel W. Exxtot, 


14613. (Chairman) You command the Kent Royal 
Garrison Artillery Miltia ?—Yes. 

14614. The headquarters of which are at Dover ?—Yes. 

14615. Your establishment is 576, and your strength 
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14609. And why not the Volunteers ?—I am afraid 
it would denude the country of men who would be re. 
quired in Government works and other trades which must 
necessarily go on. 


14601. No, I should say it would be a relief, because 
so many works would be stopped, and you would have s0 
many unemployed that all you would take out and put 
on Army pay would be a relief. Such has long been 
my opinion. 


14602. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) I just want to go once more 
into this question of the 40 per cent. who would not be 
fit to take the field. I have just been looking up the 
establishment of Volunteers in the last Volunteer Return, 
and I find that last November the establishment of Volun. 
teers was 345,500 men. The numbers of enrolled Volun- 
teers (I am not speaking of efficients but taking the total 
enrolled Volunteers and not counting the permanent staff) 
come to 267,000, out of an establishment of 345,500. 
Those are the figures given by the Return. If I deduct 
40 per cent. from that 267,000, I have left 160,200. There. 
fore, out of an establishment shown on paper of 345,500 
men, all that we could count upon to take the field would 
be 160,000, or distinctly less than half. You agree in that 
conclusion ?—Yes. Of course, at the present moment 
the enrolled strength of Volunteers is considerably below 
the establishment. Some time ago it was much nearer 
the establishment than it is now, I think. 


14603. In the last Return I think the strength of the 
efficient Volunteers was 255,000 ?—Yes. 


14604. So that as regards efficients the numbers we 
should get would be even less than 160,000 ?—Yes. 


14605. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) You are aware, of 
course, that the establishment is a purely imaginary 
number, with no relation to anything whatever in reality, 
but is simply a figure which represents the limit fixed by 
the Secretary of State, beyond which he would in no case 
allow any Volunteer Corps to fill itself up ?—Yes. 


14608. There is no pretence whatever that there ought 
to be 350,000 men ?—No. 


14607. It is not anybody’s standard of what is needed, 
or for war ; but it is merely an artificial figure of no value 
for any purpose whatever ?—It is what they give the stand 
o' rifles for, I think ; they give them so many hundred. 


14608. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) But it is a figure that has 
a very considerable effect on the imagination of the 
public. It is frequently pointed out that we have a 
establishment of so many, and the point of my question 
is to bring out the absolute unreality of that establish- 
ment, and the very great fallacy it is to rely upon it, or to 
believe in it in the smallest degree 1—But I do not thiok 
the officer commanding a Volunteer regiment looks upon 
his establishment in the same light as the officer 
commanding a Regular regiment would. 


14609. I quite agree ; but I think the public which does 
not really distinguish between ‘ establishment,” “efi. 
cient,” “strength” and so on, is much misled by the 
paper establishment. 


14610. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) That is why I wanted 
to put on the evidence that the establishment is nothing: 


14611. (Chairman.) Is there anything else you wish 
to say ?—The only thing I would like to say is that 8s 
have made some comparison between the men from the 
Fast End and the men from the West End in the matter 
of their physical endurance, I should like also to say that 
there was the best possible feeling all through between the 
costermonger and the clerk, and they worked excellently 
together throughout the whole campaign. 


14612. Yes. you gave them each their time of excellence 
you know ?—I would not make, and I did not in any way 
intend to make, any invidious comparison. 


called; and Examined. 


593 ; in other words you are seventeen over your establish 
ment ?—Yes. 


14616. Can you tell us how that comes about that you 
are above the establishment ?—We are the only Artillery 
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Militia that recruits in London. We never have any 
difficulty in keeping up our numbers. 

14617. You mean that you have no competition for 
recruiting 7—Not in the way of recruiting for Artillery 
Militia. 

14618. Do you find that you can not only get your 


number but that you can get the class of man you want? . 


—We can get a very good class of man indeed. 


14619. Would that apply to the officers as well as to the 
men ?—To officers and men. 


14620. You get very good officers ?—Yes. 


14621. And quite as many as you want ?—Yes. We 
have little difficulty in keeping up our numbers. We are 
below establishment now, of course, owing to four of them 
being successful at this last examination—four of the 
subalterns—but I do not anticipate much difficulty in 
filling up their places. 

14622. Do you think that the efficiency is of a high 
order as well ?—That is rather a difficult question to 
answer with regard to one’s own regiment, but I think it 


is. 
14623. Let me put it in this way. There are two 
scales by which you might measure the efficiency; that 
is to say, whether, considering the time that your corps 
are in training, and the training of recruits, and so forth, 
the efficiency is of # kind which fully satisfies you; or 
whether, looking at it from another point of view—from 
the point of view of the work they would have to doin 
case of invasion—the efficiency, as measured by that scale, 
would be all that could be desired ?—Yes, I think I am 
quite satisfied on both points. We are a fortunate regi- 
ment, of course; we have always got the latest material 
to deal with down at Dover—the latest pattern guns and 
forts, and so on. 

14624. You would feel that what you would have to 
do would be somewhat different from what the men in 
the mobile army would be called upon to do ?—Quite. 
We are in the forts. 

14625. Therefore, you feel that you would have 6 
great advantage ?—-Yes. Of course the stationary man 
ulways has the advantage, and a fort always has an 
advantage over a ship, and it would be ships that we 
should have to contend against. 

14626. I mean a battalion of rifle Volunteers who had 
to advance across the open, say, to attack an invading 
army would probably require greater training and so 
forth than those who would be manning certain guns 
behind earthworks ?—Yes, I suppose they would, in the 
same way that infantry requires more training than garri- 


son artillery. 
14627. That is precisely what I meant !—Yes, that is so. 


14628. (Sir Ralph Knox.) You say that you recruit in 
London, but your men go down to Dover to train ?—Our 
men go down to Dover to train. 

14629. Is your regiment all raised in London, or do you 
have some from the locality of Dover ?—Up to 1895 we 
always used to recruit entirely from Kent. We had our 
own recruiters out in Kent, and Kent practically supplied 
the regiment and we kept it up to the establishment. Then 
the Inspector-General of recruiting changed that for some 
reason and would not allow us to send our recruiters into 
the district of Kent, and we were dependent for Kent men 
on the officers commanding the regimental districts. At the 
same time they threw London open tous. I pointed out a 
year or two after that to the Inspector-General that the 
result was that we got no Kent men practically and that 
we were changed into a London regiinent. 


14630. Were the infantry Militia regiments of Kent 
deficient at that time ?—Yes, they always have been 
deficient, but relieving Kent from supplying us did not 
really help them very much, because the more the recruits 
ing sergeant goes round—the more conipetition there is— 
the more recruits you will get. 

14631. But I expect it was some idea of that kind that 
London, as you say, was furnishing no garrison artillery 
men—no Militia men ?—No Militia artillery. 
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14632, And Kent apparently was not supplying the Ete Cal 


infantry Militia No. 


14633. And as garrison artillery men were wanted very | Dec, | 1903. 


much for the forts in Dover, and there being a fair prospect 
of supply in London, you tapped all that district and left 
the rest open to the infantry. Where do your men drill on 
enlistment ?—At the depét. 

14634. Where is it ?—At Dover. 

14635. And the men come from London to Dover ?— 
Yes. 
14636. And do their two months ?—They do their two 
months and then pass on. Those who remain in the 
regiment return to their homes ; but a large majority of 
them, of course, pass on to the Regulars; 

14637. After their two months ?—A very large majority 
of them pass on to the regulars after their two months 
either at Dover or after they come back to London. I 
suppose the majority come back to London and blow their 
bounty first. 

14638. And then go down to Woolwich ?—Yes, or to 
St. George’s Barracks. 

14639. But notwithstanding that you keep your Militia 
regiment full —Yes. 

14640. And efficient —And efficient. 

14641. During the recruit drill do they go near the big 
guns ?—Very little, if at all. They do a certain amount 
of 64-pounder drill, but practically, I may say, they are 
ignorant of the heavy nature of guns when they come into 
the regiment. 

14642. Do you find that their training with the 64- 
pounder as recruits is a good initiation for the work they 
do afterwards with the larger guns ?—I do not know that 
it makes very much difference one way or the other. I 
do not think it affects the matter very much. 

14643. Could that 64-pounder practice be done without, 
with advantege ?—At the depdt do you mean ? 

14644. Yes ?—You are pointing now to cutting down 
the time of training at the depot ? 

14645. Yes ?—I think that the recruit ought to have 
two months, whether he is doing squad drill, or company 
drill, or 64-pounder drill; he ought to have two months 
before he joins. 

14646. But is it an advantage that he should devote 
any of his time to the 64-pounder drill ?—I do not think 
that it is any particular advantage. 

14647. You think the men would go into the forts for 
their month’s training afterwards, just as capable of picking 
up their work with the big guns as if they had not done any 
64-pounder drill ?—Every recruit has a fortnight’s gunnery 
under ourselves, 

14648. With the big guns ’—Yes, then we can do what 
we like with them. 

14649. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) And that is 
the equivalent of the musketry ?—Yes, that is where we 
look to the gunnery training of the recruits, more especially 
now since they have allowed our specialists to come up in 
advance. That is a most important point for the Artillery, 
especially now, with these new guns; that the specialists 
should be up and train for a month beforehand. In the 
War Office letter they said they would allow it in future, 
but I do not know that they have issued definite orders 
to this effect. 

14650. You have not had experience of that yet ?— 
Yea, we applied for it two years ago, and it was sanctioned, 
and then we got a War Office letter to say that we might 
consider it was granted in the future also. 

14651. How many men does that mean—specialists ?— 
I really forget exactly how many men we got up last time, 
I think with the non-commissioned officers last year we 
got up about sixty or seventy. 

14652. Out of a total number of how many ?—Out of 
the full establishment, 570. 

14653. And then with that, the recruits undertaking 
their special training, do you think at the end of the month 
in the first year’s training they will be fit to take their 
position in the batteries ?—Absolutely. 

14654. And fire the guns ?—<And fire the guns ; we have 
proved that. Last year our practice was carried out abso- 
lutely under what they call service conditions; that is 
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under the samo conditions as the regulars, and out of 
the four companies that fired from heavy guns, one 
qualified as a first-class company, and two as second class, 
which is a very high average even for the regulara. 


14655. Then what do you find is the chief deficiency in 
your corps as regards a high standard of efficiency, the 
officers, the non-commissioned officers, or the men ; or are 
they altogether satisfactory and up to the mark ?—Of 
course there is always one difficulty so far as the officers go, 
and that is the question of getting permanent subalterns. 
We are very fortunate in our captains, but it always is a 
difficulty and @ trouble to a Commanding Officer to have 
one or two senior subalterns who are permanencies to 
promote. I do not think, personally, I am keen on 
having more than one or two permanent subalterns. I 
like these boys that are passing through the regiments and 
going on to the regulars, but still you ought to have one 
or two permanent subalterns in case of vacancy for a 
captain, and they are very difficult to get. 


14656. Do any of these army candidates who fail—not 
that they are the best, of course—but not necessarily the 
worst——?—Not by any means. 


14657. Do they ever stay on with you for any little time 
afterwards ?1—No, I have never known one. I had one 
who I thought would stay on, but he slipped away after- 
wards: he got a commission just at the beginning of the 
war. 


14658. How many generally have you of these birds of 
passage ?—This year we are passing on four; last year I 
think we only passed on one ; and the year before that they 
wore all new subalterns, a batch of ten. 


14659. How long generally are they with you ?—As a 
tule of course two trainings, but since the war, since 1899 
we have been losing some of them with less service. 
When we were embodied we lost one who had been with 
u3 three or four weeks. 


14660. Having gone through their recruit’s training as 
officers, and of course learning their military work, as they 
are continually doing while they are with you, do you find 
tom in their first training fairly valuable subalterns ?— 
They vary of course, but personally I should say yes. It 
depends, of course, a great deal on the individual and also 


if you can put them into positions with a certain amount , 


of responsibility. I always find if one can give one of these 
boys, say a couple of guns to look after, they buckle to 
and do most excellently. 


14661. Do you know what work you would have to do 
on the occasion of mobilisation. Would you have a bat- 
tory of guns handed over to you, or are you to supplement 
other forces ?—At present, according to the rules down at 
Dover, we supplement others. We form a second relief and 
man the biggest batteries there. Whether they would 
ssick to that I do not know. Ido not think itis sound. I 
think they ought to hand over a certain fort to the corps. 


14662. Then you think, as regards officers, your de- 
ficiency is that you have not permanent subalterns ?— 
The difficulty is in getting permanent subalterns. 


14663. And you only want, however, of them a small 
number ?—Yes. 


14664. Now, a9 regards your non-commissioned officers, 
the Militia non-commissioned officers ?—When I was 
adjutant of the regiment I was very keen on getting 
old soldiers, who had been non-commissioned officers in 
the Regular Army, or even gunners and privates with 
twelve years’ service with good characters, and pro- 
moting them straight away, and they made, of course, 
very excellent non-commissioned officers. But we found 
a difficulty in getting those men, 80 now we have to fall 
back on the Militia men, pure and simple, very largely, 
and they certainly are good at their work, especially 
these Londoners—they pick up their drill, and look after 
a squad very well, and I think look after the discipline 
fairly well. But that is their weak spot, looking after 
the discipline. You get these young smart Londoners, 
who pick up their drill, and do all that sort of thing 
very well, but you cannot, of course, quite depend upon 
them for discipline in the way that you can depend upon 
the old soldicr non-commissioned officer. 


14665. But supposing you were mobilised, and sent 
into your fort to do the work, and to be prepared to resist 
an attack, or to make an attack, do you think that they 
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would in a short time drop into the work of maintaining 
the discipline ?—Yes, I think s9. 


14666. Supposing you had them out for a couple of 
months continuously, or for three months, do you think 


they would be satisfactory non-commissioned officers 
then ?-~Yesa, I think so. 


_ 14667. Of course you might change them under those 
circumstances ?—Quite so. 

14668. We have had it in evidence before us that the 
experience of the war showed in several regiments those 
who had been selected to be non-commissioned officers 
temporarily before they went were found, when they 
came to the continuous service, not to be the most suited 
for the work, and that there were men in the ranks really, 
who would not act as non-commissioned officers for the 
month’s training, who came to the front, and were better 
than those other non-commissioned officers.—No doubt 
you would find that. 


14669. You would make a change in that case ?—Yes, 


14670. But you think that your force would be able to 
supply you with non-comniissioned officers ?—Certainly. 


14671. And the men you are quite satisfied with !— 
Yes, I am quite satisfied with the men. Of course, when 
one siys one is quite satisfied with the men, I should like 
to point out that at St. George’s Barracks, where most of 
them come from, when a batch of men come up to enlist 
for the Militia, the pick are sent, aa a rule, to the Artillery 
Militia; s0 that one is speaking rather of picked men, 
both better developed and bigger men than the Infantry. 
They select them at St. George's Barracks. 


14672. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) I suppose the 
men have a choice too 1—Yes, the men have a choice, but 
if a man says merely that he wants to go into the Militia, 
he is offered the Artillery Militia, if he is up to the standard. 


14673. The standard is higher ?—Yes. 


14674. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) You have no difficulty in 
obtaining recruits ?—No, we have not from London. 
Practically, the recruiting is out of our hands now, we 
are dependent now on the London tap, and we have never 
found it fail yet. 


14675. What is the age of the men, generally, when 
they join you ?—They join us from about seventeen and 
nine months to nineteen. A large number of men just 
make it a stepping-stone for the regulars. 


14676. How are they physically ; do you consider that 
in physique and in age they are up to what might be the 
hard work if there ever was war ?—I think they are up 
to the work of Garrison Artillery. 


14677. That, of course, would not be so severe 1—No, 
they would not have the same amount of marching. 


14678, And they would be under cover t—Yes, the 
greater part of the time. 


14679. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Would you pre- 
fer to use your own permanent staff more for recruiting ! 
—Yes, I should. I think it was a pity that we were not 
allowed to use our staff. 


14680. And to have the whole county of Kent thrown 
open to you ?—Yes. 


14681. Because one sometimes meeta a case where the 
young villager or desirable agricultural labourer may be 
willing to enlist for the Artillery, when he is not: willing 
to enlist for anything else 7—Yes, and there is no induce- 
ment for a country lad to join the Artillery Militia, The 
Infantry would not, you may depend upon it, press & 
good, smart-looking chap to join the Kent Artillery when 
they can get him for the Bufis or West Kent; they 
would be very curious people if they did. 


14682. At present, do your permanent staff do any 
recruiting ?—Yes, we send out one or two. We ar 
allowed a ten-mile radius of Dover, and we have one 
permanent recruiter out, at Deptford, but then he is 
under the orders of the recruiting staff officer. 

14683. Then, practically the agricultural districts of 
Kent are not open to you ?—They are not touched at all. 

14684, And yet if these districts were open to you it 
is probable that you would not merely get most desirable 
men for your own regiment, but that a certain number 
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of thos desirable men would pa3s on to the regulars who 
are untouched now because they do not take the first 
step ?—That is perfectly correct, and that is what I pointed 
out to Colonel Hay when he was at the War Office, that the 
artillery was beginning rather to suffer, in that they were 
becoming purely a town corps. 

14685. Because they do not take the first step ?—Yes ; 
they would go on to the Royal Artillery from the Artillery 
Militia, 

14686. Would you like in that matter, if the county of 
Kent were thrown open to you, to have some voice as to 
the districts to which your men were sent !—We always 
used to have. When I was recruiting officer at Dover, 
until the system was stopped, when I was adjutant of 
the regiment I sent the permanent staff where I liked in 
the district under the orders of Officers Commanding the 
Regiment. No one else had any voice in the matter as 
to where our recruiters were to go. 

14687. I was also considering the question whether now 
that you are Commanding Officer, you would like to have 
a voice in it ?—Certainly, I should. I should insist on 
Who else would have it ? 


14638. Do you find any difficulty at present as to the 
number of guns available for drill purposes 1—Yes. 
14639. You are a bit crowded ?—Yes, especially at 


Dover. 
14699. As a matter of fact most commanding officers 


‘prefer to arrange their syllabus of drills and times of drills 


as far as possible in their own way, and to work out their 
own system, but you find that you cannot always get 
the guns when you want them ?—Of course when the 
Volunteers come out, or the garrison artillery want the 
guns, we have to fit in our arrangements with theire as 
most convenient. 

14691. It appears to me as perhaps almost an office 
matter that at a certain station the authorities will know 
that there are 700 militia artillery coming out to drill at 
a certain time, and with a little forethought the courses 
of the other branches of the same arm must be so arranged 
as not to clash ; because I infer that you train the regi- 
ments at the time most convenien; to the men, when you 
can get the best attendance ?—Yes, and then equally the 
Volunteers do the same. 

14692. They also of course train when they can 1—Yea, 
and more than once it has happened that the Volunteers 
and ourselves have selected the same time. I am speaking 
of course wholly of Dover, where there are not very many of 
these heavy guns. And you have the garrison companies 
themselves who necessarily have to use them to a certain 
amount in preparing for their competitive practice. I 
would not for one moment even hint that the authorities at 
Dover do not do the very best for us--I believe they do. 
But it is a very difficult thing to manage. You see at 
Dover there are only a matter of some twelve heavy guns 
of the latest pattern, and you have a large number of 
men to drill at them. 

14693. The fact remains that the guns available for 
drill are sometimes so congested that work is interrupted 
which could otherwise be carried out ?—Yes. 


14694, And that of course necessarily rather decreases 
the value of the training ?—Yes. 

14695. Have you ever been unable, through any cause 
such as congestion on the guns, or a break-down in the 
guns, or bad weather, to complete your practice ?—No, 
we have always completed our practice. I do not remem- 
ber any occasion when we have not done so. We had to 
go to Newhaven once to do it, but certainly in my experi- 
ence we have never failed. 

14696. You are aware that when, perhaps from un- 
avoidable causes, a certain number of rounds are unex- 
pended one is not allowed to carry them over to the next 
year ?—Yes. 

14697. You are not in favour of that, are you !—No. 

14698. You would think that when a certain number 
of rounds are allotted you should be allowed to retain them 
and make use of them in the next year as opportunity 
afforded ?—Certainly. 

‘14699. A point occurred to me just now when you 
said that a fort, as a stationary object, had an advantage 


over a ship in defence. It occurred to me that so far as I 
can recollect in the last fifty years the ships have always 
overpowered the forts in every engagement ?—They may 
overpower the forts, but we were talking rather of the men 
in the forts. I think a fort would be overpowered if you 
had a large fleet and an army to land. I merely made 
@ general statement that the fort has the best of the ships 
unless the navy has a big army to land. 

14700. Of course in the worst case we have rather to 
contemplate the possibility of a navy with a big army to 
land ?—Yes. I was speaking as to the training of the 
militia artillery, and how their efficiency compared with 
that of their prospective enemy, which would be the ship. 

14701. And you think that, so for as our part of the 
work went in opposing them, we would do as well as would 
be necessary ?—Quite. 

14702. You referred just now to the majority of your 
subalterns being army candidates, and I think probably 
most commanding officers find that a difficulty. Can you 
make any suggestion which would help us to get subalterns 
who would stay on into the senior ranks, and eventually 
become captains ?—Yes. I have always felt very strongly 
that we ought to look to the public schools to assist us. 
If our big public schools, like Eton and Harrow, would 
really take up the question—and I think they would be 
prepared to do it, in fact they have practically offered 
to do so-—and instead of the present school cadet corps 
every boy at the public schools received a systematic 
military education, then I think there would be very 
much less difficulty in getting officers both for the militia 
and volunteers, and also there would be a rvserve of 
young officers which is so necessary, and which the War 
Office is so anxious to get. I myself believe that a 
great deal of the disinclination of young fellows to come 
into the Militia and Volunteers is because they have never 
been at the game before, and they do not care about 
starting something fresh, and, as it were, going to school 
again. I would suggest that boys at the different schools 
should be put through a regular course and given 
certificates when they leave school If a certain number 
of boys from Eton and Harrow settled down, say, in 
Hampshire, fellows who had proved themselves likely to 
be really useful officers, I would send a list of them to the 
general officer commanding the second army corps, as it 
would be now, so that he could communicate with them 
in the event of the Militia or Volunteers wanting officers. 
One objection would be that they could not possibly 
give s sound military education at a public school. That 
I give no opinion about. I can only say that the confer- 
ence of head masters were prepared to consider it and did 
approach the War Office on the subject. 

14703. One knows as a matter of practice that there are 
a great many young gentlemen who compete for Woolwich 
and Sandhurst and who perhaps fail finally and then come 
to us in the Militia and have their last chance that way 1— 


Yes. 

14704. I want to throw out a suggestion to see how 
it strikes you. Supposing we made all entrance into the 
regular service through the Militia. and that we started a 
military institute something on the lines of Sandhurst, 
where the second lieutenant of Militia would receive six 
months training very much like the first six months at 
Sandhurst or Woolwich, and then after he had served 
the training and done the six months there, or perhape 
more training as the regulation might prescribe, and then 
we let him go up and compete for entry into the existing 
Sandhurst or Woolwich, or a subsequent course where 
his military education would be fnished, do you 
think that would assist us in getting officers? 
I will put it under two heads. First of all I think we 
might take it for granted that his six months there would 
improve him very much as a Militia officer on joining the 
Militia regiment for training, but do you think that there 
is a probability first that that would prove in any way 
attractive to young men; and secondly that a certain 
number of those who sooner or later fail to get either into 
Woolwich or Sandhurst, or the regular army, from the 
Miltia would ultimately settle down and stay on with us 
because they have got fond of the regiment, or for some 
such reason ?—They might. First of all I think there 
would be one objection to the proposal: that you would 
rather swamp the Militia. Would you be able to pass a 
sufficient number for every officer to join the army through 
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14705. One knows that at present three-fourths of 
Militia subalterns are army candidates ?—Yes. 


14706. Supposing for the sake of argument that 
there are a thousand vacancies in the whole ser- 
vice, the regular service and the Militia, for second 
lieutenants in the year, and supposing for the sake 
of argument that those are all posted to the Militia tem- 
porarily at the commencement of the six months course, 
that the six months course is held, and at the end of that 
six months course we will say the 600 or 700 who would 
be supernumary to the Militia if they were kept on, the 
best 600 or 700 so far as answering questions goes pass on 
into Woolwich or Sandhurst, and the remaining 300 remain 
behind in the Militia to do training and work with the 
companies say for three more trainings, and then have 
another shot, what would you say to that ?—Then you 
pass them through the Militia to Woolwich and Sandhurst? 


14707, Yes 1—You do not abolish Woolwich and Sand- 
hurst ? 


14708. By no means — pass through the Militia 1— 
I think it would be  superfluity of training for the young 
officer of the Army if he is to put in his six months at the 
institution and then the training at Woolwich and Sand- 
hurst. 


14709. It would cut off the first six months of the 
present Sandhurst and Woolwich course, of course, You 
do not think that the present second lieutenant in the 
Militia would require that six months !—No not so far as 
the artillery is concerned. 


14710. In the infantry possibly it may be different 
where he has field company work and training to do ?— 
I do not think he would require it in the artillery. 


14711. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) How long would it 
take you to mobilise your regiment if ‘‘ mobilise” is the 
proper term. You are not a mobile regiment ?—No. 


14712. How long would it take you to have your men 
assembled and ready for war. Supposing you have an 
order on Monday morning at nine o'clock, or that the 
King’s proclamation is issued, and you have to get your 
regiment into order and into Dover, how long would it 
take from the first notice to the time they were all lying 
ready ?—You presume of course that it would not come 
like a bolt from the blue ? 


14713, I want it to come like a bolt from the blue; Iam 
sure it will come like a bolt from the blue ?—At all events 
we should have sufficient time before that proclamation 
to have the notices ready. 


14714. No, unless you have them ready now—— 


14715. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Are they not as rule 
ready ?—I am not quite sure whether we have the notices: 
they have of course for the reserve; they have all the 
reserve notices ready. 


14716, (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) The Army Reserve ? 
—Yes. 
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14717. But in the Artillery Militia you have not post. 
cards addressed to your men ready to post ?—No. 


14718. You would have to do it ?—Yes. 


14719. How long a time would that take ?—It might 
take two or three hours addressing 500 or 600 envelopes. 
Supposing it was nine o’clock on Monday, they would get 
their notices on Tuesday morning, and I should say they 
would be down, the first batch on Thursday, and the 
remainder dropping in on Friday and Saturday. 


14720. What have they got to do when you have them 
all dropped in ?—They go into the stores. Every man 
has got his bundle ticketed with his name. 


14721. That is ready now ?—That is absolutely ready 
now. They have merely to go into the stores, take 
off their ordinary clothes and put on their uniform. 


14722. Then if you got notice on Monday morning, you 
would be ready about Saturday night ?—We should be 
pretty well collected by Saturday night. I do not say 
there would not be others dropping in later on, but the 
bulk of the men would be ready on Saturday. 


14723. Do you consider that your corps is an - 


essential part of the garrison of Dover 1—That depends 
upon how many of the garrison artillery are at Dover. 


14724, Are there more Militia allotted there besides 
yourselves ?—I think we are the only Militia Artillery 
there now. We have Volunteer Artillery told off. 

14725. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Is it your opinion 
that men join the Militia to see how they like soldiering, 
before enlisting for the regular army t—No, I do not think 
they do very much. 


14726. Then how do you account for such a large 
number enlisting from you into the regular army !— 
Because the bulk of those men are men who have failed 
for the army, being just a little under-chest, or a little too 
young, or something of that sort. 


14727. Then they have made up the chest measure- 
ment ?—Yes, they have made up the chest measurement 
and pass on. 

14728. Then you are not of opinion that men join the 
Militia to any great extent to see how they like soldiering ? 
—No. I think you get a certain number of men who do 
not go on to soldiering after they join the Militia—men 
who want to join the Army and cannot, and join the 
Militia first; and then they prefer to stay on in the 
Militia and not join the regulars. But I do not really 
believe that there are very many (there is always sup| 
to be a large number) men who join the Militia to see how 
they like soldiering. 

14729. I ask the question” because I heard the answer 
that you gave, that a very large proportion, 400, went on 
to the regulars?—Yes, we do pass on an enormous number. 
You see the standard for the regular artillery is high, 
and these fellows are generally o little deficient in the 
chest. 


14730. (Chairman.) Are there any other points you 
would like to put before us ?—No. 
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THIRTY-FIRST DAY. 


Wednesday, 2nd December, 1908, 


PRESENT, 
His Grace The Dugx of Norroix, K.G. (in the Chair.) 


His Grace The Duxz of Ricumonp anp Gorpon, C.B. 
The Right Hon. Sim Raupu Henry Knox, K.C.B. 
Major-General Sir Cotzripcz Grove, K.C.B. 
Colonel O’CaLtaauan-Westropp. 


Lieut.-Colonel E. H. Luewetiyy, M.P. 
Colonel E. Sarrertuwarts, V.D. 
Colonel J. A. Datmanoy, V.D. 

H. Spenser Wixxrnson, Esq. 


H. W. W. McAnatty, Esq. (Secretary), 


Colonel Lord Currorp, A.D.C., called; and Examined, 


14731. (Chairman.) You command the Devon Volunteer 


Infantry Brigade ?—I do. 

14732. The battalions of the brigade being the Ist, 2nd, 
3rd, 4th, and 5th battalions of the Devonshire Regiment, 
and the Ist and 2nd battalions of the Duke of Cornwall’s 
Light Infantry attached ?—Yes. 

14733, You are also aide-de-camp to the King ?—Yes. 


14734. As regards the standard of training required of 
the Volunteers, regard being had to the social position and 
intelligence of the men, do you think it is adequate for 
enabling them to carry out the duties they would have to 
carry out in case of an invasion ?—I think it might be a 
little more directed to the particular points which are 
absolutely necessary, such as that they should be taught 
sufficient drill to move from point to point in close forma- 
tion without any confusion, that they should be taught 
outpost duty and musketry, and chiefly what they are 
most deficient in (and, of course, it is a very difficult 
question), namely, the method of fighting in their own 
country. By that I mean there is no place, and there is 
no instruction given to them which absolutely suits them 
and teaches them how to fight in the close country in 
which they would have to fight. 

14735. Are you allotted to a definite point on mobilisa- 
tion 1—No, my brigade is split up; it goes. some of it to 
the forts, and some of it to whatever forces it may be 


allotted to. 
14736. You know where the various units go to, but 
they have never had any instruction in the locality ?— 


That is so. 

14737. Has it ever been suggested to you to go round ? 
There is no scheme of that kind ?—It has been suggested, 
and we were asked this last year to send in a report as to 
in what way our instruction in the following year might 
be made to fit in with the duties which we were supposed 
to take up on mobilisation, but the duties of the various 
units of the brigade were so very diverse, and the work 
they had to do was of such a character that it was so 
difficult to train them in it, that no particular recommen- 
dation with that end in view was made. 

14738, And do you regard it as unfortunate that it 
should be so split up ?—I think it is probably, more or 
less, a necessity. I think it is a good deal too much split 
up, and one feels that when the moment came. the ideas 
which were intended to be carried out would not be 
carried out; it is rather too detaily to be of any good. 


14739. What effect have the new regulations had upon 
your command ?—The general effect of the new regula- 
tions, of course, is good, as far as efficiency goes; the 
difficulty is, of course, that they entail a very consider- 
able task upon the men, in fact the regulations, if 
strictly carried out, and involving compulsory camp, 
practically mean the calling out of the Volunteers for the 
period, and it seems to me that that is a point which was 
really missed in the new regulations. _I believe, certainly 
in the country, and, gencrally, I should think, with regard 
to my brigade, had there been payment to the men 
during their period in camp, comparatively little difficulty 
would have been found in getting a large number of men, 


The uncertainty of what was exactly going to happen 
has no doubt had a prejudicial effect upon the men, but it 
was the question of compulsory attendance in camp which 
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battalions which were recruited from large centres of 
population, far more than upon those which were re- 
cruited from the more scattered ones. For instance, the 
effect upon the three Devon battalions who live chiefly in 
towns was a decrease in each instance. sometimes a large 
one, from what they were in 1899, and even from what 
they were in 1893. The two battalions that are com- 
posed almost entirely of scattered companics, in a com- 
paratively rural district, remained somewhat stationary, 
and one of them has considerably increased. 


14740. I see your headquarters are Exeter; is one of 
your battalions recruited from Exeter ?—There is one 
battalion, the Ist, whose headquarters are in Exeter; they 
have one or two outlying companies, but they come 
mostly from Exeter. Taking that battalion as an in- 
stance, in 1899 they were 858 strong, and they are now 
only 776. 

14741. You have several battalions which are really 
outlying battalions, every company being scattered ?— 
Yes. There are only two that are essentially that way, 
because although one of them has a large number of 
scattered companies, it has one or two largish centres of 
population, like Torquay and Newton-Abbot, where, 
undoubtedly, the difficulty of getting away affects them to 


some extent. 
14742, You have stated that you thought the new 
regulations, as regards efficiency, were certainly valuable ? 
—They are certainly valuable. I have a great belief in 
the almost essential element of camp training ; I think it 
is an essential element in the training of the Volunteer, 
and I do not think any amount of home drills can really 
compensate for getting your men together, and showing 
them on the spot what the manceuvres are intended 


to be, 

14743. We are confronted with this difficulty: that 
whereas camp is regarded as essential and the demand for 
seven days in camp which is certainly not excessive from 
the point of view of efficiency is regarded as a great 
difficulty in connection with the taking of the men from 
their employment, we have to combine that attendance 
w.th efficiency, and the problem arises in our minds whether 
it is possible to do it without some form of compulsion or 
some system of payment of so high a kind that probably 
the country would be unable to face it: have you given 
your mind at all to that question ?—I have. There is 
an intermediate course which would have considerable 
advantages. and that is that the compulsory camp should 
only be for a period, and the Volunteer, having attended a 
certain number of camps, which he would be compelled 
to do, say five in the first seven years, after that 
might still remain and render himself efficient by home 
drills or attendance at camp at longer intervals, That 
would limit to a considerable amount the number of men 
who had to attend compulsorily and who consequently 


had to be paid. 
14744. Now to what extent would you imagine that 
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the compulsory camp should be—for how long ?—It is 
difficult to see how you could as a rule get men for more 
than the eight days, but that is not so much from the point 
of view of the men as from the point of view of the em- 
ployers. 


14745. That does rather leave us face to face with the 
difficulty I was suggesting ; if we consider the character 
of the troops that would probably be brought into the 
country in case of an invasion, the extremely high training 
that they would have received and the fact that they would 
be picked men, as efficiently led as troops could possibly 
be, is it wise for the country to trust itself to be defended 
by men from whom eight days a year is the utmost con- 
tinuous training that can be obtained ?—If those eight 
days were devoted to the particular things which could 
only be taught him in the training in camp I think a very 
great deal could be done; unfortunately a great deal of 
the time in camp is spent in teaching men things which 
they could equally well learn at their own headquarters 
and in their weekly drills. 


14746. But supposing the eight days were utilised to 
the utmost, the Volunteer who has had the benefit of these 
eight days each year and his other drills as well would 
have to meet a soldier who had had a great deal more 
training than that ?—He would, and if he was only taught 
on Salisbury Plain I do not think he would be worth much, 
but if you taught him to fight in the hedges and ditches 
and cultivated country I believe he would be a very 
serious obstacle. 


14747. Then you do rather lean to the view which I 
know is held by some who have been before us, that the 
conditions of such a war as would take place in case of an 
invasion are favourable to the defenders ?—I think very, 
if they are taught to utilize them. 


14748. That is exactly what you are complaining 
now that they are not taught ?—They are not taught at 
present ; they are taken on the top of an open Plain whero 
they would never have to mect the enemy. 


14749. You suggest that the hedges and ditches of 
England are worth fifty-one weeks of the training of ihe 
continental soldier ?—I do not go as far as that; that 
would be going too far, but I mean to say that in con- 
siderable preponderance of numbers, and with the advan- 
tage of country before him, a man who was only trained in 
that way would be a very serious obstacle even to the 
best trained troops. 


14750. Supposing the country does decide that in- 
vasion is possible, and also decides that it wishe: to be 
protected against it, do you feel that we can go on as we 
are doing now with a few extra regulations as to a few 
more days drill or compulsory attendance at camp and so 
forth, or do you think that practically we ought to face 
the fact that the whole system has to be remodelled and 
that some system of compulsion such as the Militia Ballot 
which would tend to feed the Volunteer ranks as well 
should be enforced, or that some new system of that 
kind should be very seriously considered 1—It is, perhaps, 
a little beyond my point of view, but it seems to me that 
as far as the Volunteers go a very little increased ex- 
penditure would enable you to get out of them a force 
which, as a Volunteer force taking its position in the 
army, would be extremely useful, but the moment you 
come to do that it seems to me inevitable that you would 
almost entirely destroy your Militia. If you make the 
Volunteer force a better paid and a more efficient force, 
it seems to me inevitable that it will have a disastrous 
effect on the recruiting for the Militia, and whether any 
improvement of the Volunteers would enable you to get 
out of the necessity of having some ballot for the Militia, 
I should hardly think possible, but that is a little beyond 
my point of view as I have already said. 


14751. As I gather, you fully admit the problem but 
suggest that it is not your business to get us out of it ?— 
Yes, as a Volunteer officer I have no business to speak 
about the Militia; from the point of view which does 
atzike me about it I may say that there is no doubt that 
in many parts of my district the attempt, and the success- 
ful atiempt, to render the Yeomanry a more efficient and 
more serviceable force has had a considerable effect upon 
the recruiting of the Volunteers, because they say : “‘ Why 
should a Yeoman get his 5s. a day and come back from 
his training with ® certain amount of money in his pocket 
while we have to sacrifice our holidays?” And the same 
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kind of effect I am sure would happen when you came to 
raise the status of the Volunteer with the Militia. 


14752. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) To continue on the 
point which you have been speaking about as to the com- 
petition, so to say between the Yeomanry and the Volun. 
teers, that rather points, does it not, to the fact that 
having these different classes of forces, the Militia, Yeo. 
manry and Volunteers is more or less of a disadvantage 
in that they do compete with one another ?—That is so. 


14753. And moreover as between the Militia and the 
Volunteers it would be a disadvantage on mobilisation to 
have two forces which are run upon different lines. You 
would have an Army which was not homogencous !—I 
think so ; and there is no doubt, of course, that the Militis 
and Volunteers exist upon the same basis. Their basis is 
that they are people who are not taken away wholly 
from civilian life, and are partially trained as soldier, 
They are both of the same nature in that way, and it 
is difficult at times to distinguish the reason for having the 
two forces, except historically. 


14754. Then I imagine you think that supposing it 
could be done, it would be desirable to assimilate them as 
much as possible, and have as far as you could one force 
under one set of conditions ?—I think you would always 
have to have degrees. I mean to say that if you called 
them all Volunteers, you would have some Volunteers 
who were more highly trained than others, or if you differ- 
entiate them otherwise, you would have Militia who were 
more highly trained than the Volunteers ; but whichever 
way you do it they are forces of exactly similar nature 
only more or less highly trained. 


14755. To recur for one minute to the question of 
the defensive character of a good deal of the English 
country—its hedges and ditches, its cover and woods 
and all the rest of it—as you were saying, that no doubt 
may offer advantages to the defensive force. But do you 
not think also that troops acting in such a country require 
very skilled leading and very good non-commissioned 
officers ?1—Oh., they do; it is a difficult kind of fighting. 
but I think so very much could be done by training the men 
to fight in it, and particularly the non-commissioned 
officers. It is like wood fighting ; it is fizhting in scattered 
bodies, and they have not a general idea, but act upon 
their own initiative, so that itis an extremely difficult style 
of tighting, but it is a style of fighting which has been very 
often successfully carried on by irregular troops. 

14756. After o certain amount of practice—I am think- 
ing now of the American War in which hastily raised 
levies were fighting, and after a time they became most 
expert wood fighters, but it took a considerable time before 
they became so, and, as you know, the North suffered 
very heavily at the beginning in learning their lesson !— 
They did. That is the fighting our men would have to 
undergo, and therefore it seems a mistake that they should 
not be initiated into it early. Of course there is nothing 
like experience to teach them, but I do not know that some 
of the principles are not principles that might be leamed 
in time of peace. 

14757. Do not think I am arguing for a moment against 
your suggestion that they should practise it, but what I 
am thinking of is this: that in order to learn it well, and 
still more in order to do well under such conditions wher 
the actual campaign came, the force would require rather 
more highly trained officers and non-commissioned offices 
even than the Regular Army, because it is about as difficult 
& position in which to lead men, and to command men 
you can have, whereas we have a certain amount of ev- 
dence to show that the weakest point in the Volunteers is 
their non-commissioned officers, and their officers have not 
and cannot be expected to have the same training and the 
same hold over their men as Regular officers have. ‘That 
would point, I mean, to a weakness which would have to 
be very seriously considered ?—Yes, that is true, but com- 
paratively few regular armies are ever instructed in it 
Our own Army is conspicuously a case in point, and for 
that reason it is a thing as to which—had the Volunteers 
been practised in it—thev would start withacertain amount 
of initial knowledge which the Regular troops would pro- 
bably not have,and therefore they might at the commenct- 


ment have some superiority over them from that point of 
view. 


14758. Of course we have just been told that our Regular 
Army is not to be used for home defence, There is only 
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one other question I will ask you: have you thought at 
all of what the effect of the introduction of the ballot for 
the Militia would be as regards the Militia and the Volun- 
teers—whether its tendency might not be to send all the 
men who were better-to-do and in continuous employment 
into the Volunteers, and to send into the Militia only those 
who could not help themselves ?—I think that probably 
would be the result, but, of course, on the other hand, it 
would enable you to raise the efficiency of the Volunteers 
very considerably, and the question is whether the Volun- 
teers so raised might not attain a proficiency that is almost 
equal to the present proficiency of the Militia. 

14759. Yes, only it must not be forgotten that you 
would be raising the Volunteers more or less at the expense 
of the Militia ?—Yes, you would be doing that. 

14760. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) You were speak- 
ing just now of a preponderance of numbers; I think, in 
fact, you made it one of your conditions amongst others?— 
Of course that is a necessity. 

14761. But at the present moment it is not at all clear 
that supposing a considerable hostile force was landed we 
should have that preponderance of numbers ?—That is 
true. There are two theories, the one which I have heard 
constantly—that the force would only be a kind of ex- 
peditionary force of some 100,000 men, and the other 
theory is that it might be considerably larger, and might 
be three, four, or five Army Corps; and in that case I 
perfectly agree that the case is hopeless. If the French, 
for instance, were able to land five or six Army Corps in 
England, I do not believe we have any opposition we could 
raise to them ; we should want a very much larger force. 

14762. Of course there are two circumstances in which 
invasion might arise, and in the few questions I am to ask 
I would like you to bear those in mind ; the first circum- 
stance is that our Navy was absolutely shattered. The 
idea appears to be held, and possibly it has occurred to you, 
that if our Navy was absolutely shattered it would be 
rather a waste of power to land foreign troops here, and 
that we might safely be left to starve and to beg for peace ? 
—Yes, that is possible, depending, of course, upon many 
circumstances ; if we were surrounded by hostile navies, 
with our own shattered, we could undoubtedly be starved 
out in the course of two or three months, and an invasion, 
as you say, would be useless. 

14763. The other case would be where our Navy was 
still in existence without having possibly obtained decisive 
sea command, and at the same time most of our Regular 
troops had left the country either for a counterstroke or to 
reinforce some threatened point in our colonies or in the 
Empire, and that the Navy was partly taken up in con- 
voying them, and partly had been, perhaps by some 
stategic combination of the enemy decoyed away for, say, 
ten days’ journey. Then in the other case invasion might 
arise when it might be worth the while of a highly-organ- 
ised army to make what is commonly called a dash on 
London with about 150,000 or 200,000 men, such a force, 
in fact, as could be bustled on board ship very rapidly and 
would not require very great munitions or stores with them, 
which, in fact, would start prepared for a campaign of 
about a fortnight or three weeks, That is the other case, 
and in that case it is conceivable of course—in fact it is 
obvious—that the enemy would be organised, led and 
equipped in the very best way possible; they would be 
virtually a huge flying column. Now, it is to such a force 


as that that I am applying the few questions I want to put’ 


to you. First of all, our Regulars being out of the country, 
and possibly a section of the Militia taken up with foreign 
garrisons in the Mediterranean or acting on the lines of 
communication as they did in South Africa, it is apparent 
that the bulk of home defence must fall on the Volunteers. 
—Yea. 

14764, At present it is not at all clear, is it, that we 
should have a preponderance of numbers, say, to anything 
between 150,000 to 200,000 invaders ?—No. 

14765. We have a paper establishment of somewhere 
about 350,000, but we are about 90,000 or 100,000 short of 
that 1—That is so. 

14766. Then we may assume that the foreign troops who 
came—we will say even at the lowest figure of 150,000— 
would be carefully medically inspected, and that they 
would bring not a single non-effective with them. I want 
to follow that one step further, because certainly some 
evidence has been brought before us which would lead one 
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to believe that out of that 260,000 Volunteers—supposing 
we had them at the moment, who might not all be efficient, 
taking the medically unfit, non-efficients and recruits 
unable to be in the field being not sufficiently trained, our 
numbers might go down to only 150,000, and that would 
be man for man. That would be a very serious position, 
would it not ?—It would be extremely serious. 

14767. Of course that would throw us, against anything 
like equal numbers of these highly-trained troops, on the 
defence ?—Yes. 

14768. Although if we were ever to expel them from the 
country and save a national disaster, the time would come 
when if it were possible we would need to take the offensive 
and try either to expel them from the country or to compel 
them to capitulate !—Yes. 

14769. What I am leading up to in these questions is 
that you make a point of the great advantage which our 
enclosed country would confer on a defending force, if it 
had been trained to use that country ?—Yes. 

14770. It is possibly the one case in which our Volun- 
teers with a certain support of Militia and perhaps a few 
Regulars could reasonably be expected to hold their own 
against these highly-trained invaders, and they could do so 
only after they had been thoroughly well trained to take 
advantage of that country ?—It would be their only 
chance. 

14771. You agree with me in that 1—Yes, it would be 
their only chance. 

14772. Because, as we know, it is a disastrous thing to 
shut one’s eyes to experience, and particularly recent ex- 
perience. It may be on the face of it absurd to expect men 
who have done sixty or 100 drills in drill halls and company 
drills, and perhaps a fortnight in camp,to stand against and 
hold their own against troops who had been trained in the 
most scientific way for two years, but against that one must 
bear in mind that the burghers who kept us out for two and 
a half years in South Africa had presumably not had two 
years’ barrack training?—No, but they knew their country. 


14773. That is the moral of it, is it not-—they knew their 
country and they made the very best use they could of it ? 


—Yes. 

14774. And following that you do not see, if our Volun- 
teers and Militia knew their country, why they should not 
make the very best use of it ?—It seems to me a neglect of 
opportunities, if it is their object to meet a sudden rush, 
that they should not be given the training which would 
give them the greatest advantage in such an emergency. 

14775. In fact, just as the burghers were acting in South 
Africa against highly-trained Regular troops who had not 
had previous instruction in that sort of fighting ?—That is 
my point. 

14776. That is the lessdn of it all /—That is the lesson of 
it—that it is a peculiar kind of fighting and it is not always 
learned by highly-trained Regular troops, and to learn it 
they very often have to unlearn something they have 


learned before. 

14777. On that point, of course, we know the example 
that has just been given of the Americans—the long time 
it took them; the Americans were very largely civilian 
troops, comparatively like our Volunteers, in the great 
war 1—Yes. May I say one thing about the American 
War? I think, to the best of my recollection the people 
who took the least learning were the Confederates, because, 
as a rule, they were people who lived in the woods and 
lived in the country and therefore they had the advantage 
of knowing their country ; the Northern troops as a rule 
were taken from towns, and were men who were not so 
well acquainted with woodland craft. 


14778. There is another point though in it which would 
also affect our question of bringing the Volunteers up to 
the mark, that the Confederates had the services, I believe, 
of a preponderance of the regulars and the regularly 
trained American officers ?—Yes, but they were compara- 
tively few ; it was so, most of the American officers wen’ 
South, but the whole strength of the American Army and 
the whole numbers of the officers were so extraordinarily 
small that it amounted, as far as I remember, to some 
thirty or forty cadets at West Point a year. 

14779. But Lee and men like him make a great difter- 
ence ?—Yes, but I am not talking of the men who com- 
mand but of the material they command. 
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14780. In that sort of fighting as was put to you a 


tremendous amount would depend on the capacity of the 
company and the section-leaders ?—Yes. 


14781. First, you have got to get your troops into 
position which can be done by good organisation and you 
have to have that organisation good enough to get them 
out with & certain amount of cohesion, mobility, and not 
all mixed up, but the actual defence of those positions and 
the judgment of how long a particular hedge or a particular 
wood is tenable would very often depend on a company or 
even a section leader ?—That is true. 


14782. There is another example that perhaps you are 
aware of, that is perhaps most analagous to our home 
defence, and that is the war in La Vendée ; there we have 
even a stronger case than ours because in that war of 
La Vendée, the peasants of La Vendée had had no training 
at all comparable to our Volunteers and they were opposed 
by highly-trained French troops led eventually by one of 
the ablest French leaders, Kiéber, and yet they in even 
numbers by taking advantage of the country and their 
local knowledge were able to defeat those troops even 
when the regulars had artillery and they had not. That, at 
all events, is worth remembering in this question is it not ? 
—Yes. 


14783. Then I have only one more question upon that ; 
the whole thing appears to turn upon getting the use of 
country ?—Yes. 


14784, We know in country districts the ample facilities 
which a county hunt gets of going where they like ?—Yes. 


14785. That is because local sympathy is with it ?— 
Yes. 


14786, If we could get that local sympathy with 
taking our auxiliary forces where it was necessary not 
for pleasure but for national existence that they should 
go, do you think very great difficulties would be raised 
to it if we could get people to see it in that light ?—I do 
not think so; you would have to select certain districts 
where the damage would be least, but there are many 
enclosed districts where the damage would practically 
amount to nothing except the temporary removal of 
cattle. 


14787. Less, perhaps, than if a field of 150 riders went 
over it 1—Yes. 


14788. We might be confronted with talk of expense 
and we know that if people are negotiating with the War 
Office either for the sale or the hire of lands they put on 
a prohibitive price, but if it was left to the local brigediers 
to settle, people such as masters of hounds, do you think 
it would be done much cheaper and with less friction ?— 
Yes, a great deal more might be done. 


14789. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) The value of training 
in brigades is one of the questions you have had before 
you 1—Yes. 


14790. You are probably of opinion that it is of great 
value ?—Yes, the reason I think it of great value is that 
a Volunteer learns a great deal more from what he sees 
than from what he is told and in brigade he compares 
what he is doing with what other people are doing and it 
is all the more useful if he happens to be brigaded or 
working with Regular troops. 


14791. Have you any views on the desirability of 
organising the Volunteers in larger formations ?—I think 
a brigade is the largest formation that it is any use organ- 
ising Volunteers into ; the only suggestion that one could 
possibly make with regard to increasing the efficiency of 
a volunteer brigade would be that they should have guns. 


14792. A certain amount of artillery attached for 
the time being ?—Attached to them; my own idea 
is that the easiest way to work it with the Volunteer 
battalions is that each battalion should have a section of 
artillery, two guns, attached to them which when they 
come together in brigade might form a battery for the 
brigade. The advantage of that would be that the brigade 
in an enclosed country with its cyclists would practically 
have a force of all arms, because in an enclosed country 
the cyclist is for most purposes as good as cavalry, and 
they would then have working with them their guns and 
their cyclists, and each battalion if it had to act alone 
would have its two guns and its fifty cyclista and would 
be capable of moving alone anywhere it wished. 


14793. (Chairman.) You would not exclude 
for the Volunteer 1—No, of course there aie geaest 
idea with regard to mancuvres as to what advantage 
manceuvres on a large scale are to infantry compared with 
what it is to the officers. The mancuvre is a useful thing 
—anything which enables men to see, because that is the 
quickest way in which to learn, and if they see » thing 
done and have the object of it explained to them it is 
much better than any instruction by themselves. 

14794. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) As to the command of 
your brigade, you do not see your brigade at other times 
than in camp, I suppose 1—No; that I think with regard 
to brigades like mine is a very great disadvantage; there 
are reasons why it has to be done, but undoubtedly 
whoever commands the regimental district or holds an 
analagous position under any other system ought to be the 
person in command of the brigade; I not only do not 
see my brigade from one year’s end to the other, and 
unless I go to the office of the regimental district 
and inquire I do not know really whether all my 
officers have not resigned in the interval, they may 
be all gone for all I know as nothing comes through me 
and for that reason I think it handicaps one very much 
in doing anything really to train one’s brigade as I 
think a brigadier ought to do. 


14795. To pass to another point—the discipline of the 
Volunteer force—what are your views upon that point !— 
My idea of the discipline of the Volunteer force is that it 
is certainly as good as can be expected and is extremely 
good for practical purposes. Its great feature of cours 
is that most of it is learnt not in the ranks but in civil life 
and for that reason it is very important that the officers 
and non-commissioned officers for the matter of that— 
should hold positions in which their men look to it a 
natural that they should command. 


14798, As to one point of discipline, the point of march 
discipline, do you pay any special attention to that in your 
brigade 1—You mean in training the men to march ? 

14797. Yes ?—No, I do not think the time is long 
enough to train men to march; it is long enough to get 
men into marching order who have been trained to march, 
but I do not believe it possible to train a man to march 
under at least a month if he is like many town men, 
not accustomed ever to walk fifteen or sixteen miles 5 
day. You cannot make a man who has never walked 
fifteen or sixteen miles suddenly do it, but the man who 
has been in the habit at any period in his life of walking 
fifteen or sixteen miles a day can get into condition again 
in two or three, the man who has never done it requires § 
certain amount of time in order to train his muscles. 


14798. Do you observe your battalions on the march 
from time to time when they are in camp ?—Yes. 


14799. Do you find any breaches of discipline such 
men falling out without leave 1—No, there is no difficulty 
of that kind. 


14800. As to the musketry efficiency of the Volunteer 
force, are you satisfied with that 1—No, I think it leaves 
a great deal to be desired. 


14801. Have you any suggestions to make as to its 
improvement ?—The difficulty of getting to the range ¥ 
the difficulty that handicaps a great deal of the musketry 
instruction and a great deal of the practice at the range has 
always appeared to me comparatively useless. Men are 
sent to the range before they really know how to use a rifle. 
It is an expensive thing ; they use expensive ammunition, 
and it takes up a very large portion of their time, and 
particularly now that so many of the local ranges have 
been closed they have no means of getting to a range oxcept 
by devoting the whole afternoon to it. With regard to 
recruits and men until they really can pass out of the 
second class, I see no reason why they should ever go 0 
the range at all if they do not want; they can be trained 
just as well at a miniature range, because until e man is able 
to use his rifle and hold it straight and his eye and hand 
are trained it is no use taking him out to fire in the open alt 
under the conditions of the open air which he has got t 
learn until he can shoot comparatively straight and util 
he can hold his rifle. 


14802. As to the military efficiency of the Volunteer 
officers, I notice that very few officers in the Devon brigade 
have got a school certificate ?—The school certificate of 
course is difficult to obtain in scattered battalions; it 
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necessitates a man going either to Aldershot or London 
and of course in a town you can get up a much better 
school; you can get s number of Volunteers together 
and they can attend nightly but all that is impossible in 


the country. 

14803. Would that be obviated to any extent by 
establishing local schools at Plymouth or Exeter ?—I do 
not think so because the difficulty is the travelling; it 
would not be in the least obviated by that. The difficulty 
is that they cannot get to it without giving up their employ- 
ment, they would have to travel so far, and therefore they 
would sooner take a month and go up to Aldershot or to 


London. 

14804. The last point is the possibility of filling 
up the deficiency of the commissioned ranks: have 
you any views upon that ?—I am afraid there is nothing I 
have ever seen more hopeless than that; I cannot in my 
experience really remember that any officer joined the 
Volunteers except from love of soldiering and the desire 
to possess a uniform; and I do not really see that any 
inducement short of compulsion or the wish to avoid 
service in the ranks would ever increase the numbers. 


14805. As to the arrangements for mobilisation of your 
brigade, you say it is very much split up ?—Very much 
split up on mobilisation. 

14806. But are the arrangements for assembling the 
men complete ?—Yes, I think there would be no difficulty 


about that. 

14807. Is there any system throughout the brigade by 
which it is done ?—It never has been practised, but in 
consequence of the men being very much scattered, and 
having to go to different points, the arrangements would 
have to be made at the moment, and are of so simple a 
character and on so small a scale that they could be made 
without difficulty. 

14808. As to the responsibility for those arrangements, 
do they rest with you or the officer commanding the 
regimental district ?—The officer commanding the regi- 
mental district. As I say, these are matters which, except 
when I take the trouble to find out, do not come naturally 
before me; I have to go and ask questions in order to 
find that out. 

14809. There is one of the first remarks you made that 
I want to ask you my final question upon, and that is 
when you said that you thought the training of the Volun- 
teers should be limited to a small amount of drill, outpost 
duty, musketry, and instruction in fighting in our own 
country: now as to the question of the first of those, the 
drill, do you think it necessary to teach the Volunteer any 
less drill than is taught the Regular ?—Well in these days 
that is of course not so much the case, but I think a 
certain amount of it is unnecessary. 

14810. Do I understand you to mean that you would 
rather have certain things in the book made not applicable 
to the Volunteers ? Is that your meaning, or do you mean 
that a modified system of drill altogether for auxiliary 
forces would be desirable ?—I mean that less attention 
should be paid to the drill with regard to moving in close 
order and things of that kind and that the moment a 
commanding officer has got his battalion so that he can 
move it from place to place in compact order without its 
getting into confusion, he has learnt as much drill as he 
wants. 

14811. You do not suggest any modification of the drill 
on the lines that were advocated some years ago ?—No, I 
think the drill he would learn of course would be his 
extended drill. but that would be in the system of fighting 
in his own country—the system of actual fighting; but 
when they got together they would be naturally moved 
from place to place, and for that purpose they would re- 
quire @ certain amount of drill, and that is all you should 
spend your time in teaching on account of the limited 
time. I would not say it would not be better they should 
know more, but there are other things more important and 
which it seems to me are neglected. 

14812. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Have you noticed 
any tendency for those battaligns which are markedly 
more efficient than their neighbours to find it easy to get 
officers —No, with me the question of officers depends 
almost entirely on the local circumstances. 

14813. Perhaps your battalions are pretty equal in 
efficiency ?—I do not think there is any very marked 
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difference between them; their circumstances vary & 
good deal and that seems to affect the supply of officers. 

14814. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) You suggested, I think, 
as an intermediate course between compulsion and the 
attendance necessary under the present regulations, that a 
Volunteer should go to camp five times in seven years and 
‘horsefter either drill at home or do occasional camp 7— 

ea, 

14815. Would it be sufficient, do you think, that a 
Volunteer should do a fortnight’s camp in each of his first 
three years and thereafter be excused from camp alto- 
gether ?—I think it would be better to have a shorter 
period of camp and a longer period of service, more than 
anything on account of the smaller difficulty that it would 
raise with employers; a fortnight is a very long time to 
get an employer to spare perhaps several of his men. 

14816. My idea was perhaps that if you took them at 
seventeen-and-a-half to eighteen you might get them 
more easily put in camps for a fortnight in three conse- 
cutive years, if they were then freed afterwards ?—Yes, 
that is a point which I should think probably would vary in 
districts ; in some districts it would be easier to get the 
men under those circumstances, and in other districts it 
would be easier under the longer system, but it would be a 
question of circumstances I think. I do not think any- 
one could lay down a rule. 

14817. ln your district, would a fortnight’s camp be a 
mere question of payment—compensation ?—I think it 
could be dune in most cases—it is a mere question of pay- 
ment in my district. I do not think there is any industry 
that could not spare its men for a fortnight if they were 
sufficiently well paid. 

14818. I think you said that putting the ballot into 
operation would result in benefit to the Volunteers at the 
expense of the Militia, but is it not quite possible that the 
Militia might also benefit—that there would be a much 
larger class to draw from, and although the best might 
be taken for the Volunteers there would still be as good, or 
even better, class for the Militia than there is at present ?— 
I think that is very possible ; it is a difficult question to 
answer, because so very much depends on how you work 
the Militia ballot, and how you work the Volunteer exemp- 
tion. I take it that the Volunteer exemptions would have 
to be limited, too ; that you would have a certain force of 
Militia and a certain force of Volunteers, and under certain 
circumstances, you would exempt those Volunteers from 
the ballot for the Militia, but there would be a large 
number of very good and useful men who would be still 
left out of it, and who would be liable to be balloted and 
to get into the Militia. 

14819. It has been suggested that having that fixed 
force of Militia and Volunteers every man on attaining a 
certain age, say twenty, should be liable for ballot, unless 
he was then in the Volunteers or in the Militia, or exempt 
for other reasons—do you think that would have a good 
effect ?—I think as far as raising the number of the 
Militia and Volunteers is concerned, and as far as the 
military efficiency of the machine went it would be 
excellent. 

14820. It is not at all improbable, is it. that the fear of 
being balloted for the Militia might fill the ranks without 
ever the ballot being put in force ?—It would fill the Vo- 
lunteer ranks, but I do not know that it would fill the 
Militia ranks, that is to say, supposing the Militia service 
was more arduous than the Volunteer service, which I take 
it is the condition. 

14821. You suggested that there should be two guns pe- 
battalion, I think, in order to make a proper force ?—Yes. 


14822. How do you propose that they should be raised— 
that there should be a battery or half a battery of artillery 
at the headquarters of each battalion ?—I think for 
raising the Volunteer artillery that would be in most cases 
the simplest way of doing it ; it might have either one or 
two guns, just as battalions are at present provided with 
maxims, but it would be a horsed gun instead of a maxim. 

14823. Would not that be a very difficult system to 
organise—scattered batteries or half batteries ?—I do not 
think so, the Volunteer artillery have numberless instances, 
and along the coast most of the Volunteer artillery consists 
of a company of two guns—a battery of two guns with 
which they practise ; you would simply have to raise a 
similar force, a small artillery company and man the two 
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14824, (Sir Ralph Knox.) I think I gathered—I may 
be mistaken—from what you stated that the Militia and 
the Volunteers were raised very much from the same class 
in your counties ?—I think, to a very large extent, that is 
20; what I really meant was that they were raised upon 
the same basis. 


14825. That is to say, only temporarily trained, 
you mean ?—Yes, and still retaining their civilian life. 


14826. It is the case then that the Militiamen in Devon- 
shire is very much the same class of man as the Volunteer 
in Devonshire ?—Yes, I think you might say that; in 
some cases they are of a somewhat superior class in life, 
but they come very much from the same class. 


14827. (Chairman.) Which is a little superior ?—The 
Volunteer is sometimes a little superior to the man who 
goes into the Militia, but, on the other hand, in some of the 
country regiments the rank and file of the battalion are 
very much of the class of man you will find in the Militia, 
and they g? into the Militia. 


14828. (Sir Ralph Knox.) What do you think makes 
them prefer the one to the other 2? We have been given to 
understand that the Militiaman is rather the casual 
labourer, the man not in continuous employment, and in 
that way is able to get out for the prolonged training of a 
month, and that the Volunteer is the man who is more 
continuously employed, and, therefore, more at the beck 
and call of his employer necessarily than the Militia 
class 1—Yes, that is so; a certain number of the Militia 
of course go into the Militia with a view of going from there 
into the Army. 


14829. A young fellow who is sufficiently well educated 
and trained to look forward to becoming a non-commis- 
sioned officer in the Army would go into the Militia with 
that object 1—Yes, very often. 


14830, And in that way we may say the superior class 
who have a military career in view fall to the Militia »— 
Yes. 


14831. But that generally the man who is in constant 
employment, who has not an Army career in view, would 
gravitate towards the Volunteers ?—Yes, but the difficulty 
of the Militia certainly in my part of the world is precisely 
that there are comparatively few men who are in such 
occupations that they can go into the Militia. 


14832. And the Militia numbers are not very great in 
your own district on that account ?—They are very small 
with us, but I take it that that is the reason. 


14833. Generally speaking. the casual labourer is not of 
so high a class as the man who is in continuous employ- 
ment ?—Oh, no. 


14834. And there would gencrally be as it were that sort 
of distinction between the Militia and the Volunteers )— 
And when they come from towns, universally so. 


14835. Such training as the men get now, limiting my 
question to the men and assuming they are trained in the 
way you suggest on work, and in places where they would 
be likely to be employed rather than on big plains copying 
the practice of continental nations, do you think that the 
training they get, or that they could get, would be sufficient 
to make them thoroughly efficient for that work in the 
field, supposing they were alone and had no regular Army 
to support them ?—I do not go as far as to say that it 
would make them thoroughly efficient ; my contention is 
that you would get a more efficient weapon by that method 
of training in a given time than you could by any other 
means, and in that way they would be more efticiently 
trained. That they would be really efficient compared 
toa highly trained Army—they would not. 


%14836. But assuming, as I am inclined to assume, that 
their services would not be called upon in the dead of 
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night without any previous notice but that we should 
have two or three months’ notice at all events, and that 
they could be mobilised, as they can be mobilised now, at 
the same time as the Army Reserve would be mobilised— 
assuming they had that time, do you think that would 
make them efficient up to the standard which you r. 
quire ?—No, because I should think they would then only 
learn the things that the Regular soldier has to lear and 
which they have left unlearnt. I do not think in a period 
of mobilisation of that kind they would be taught any. 
thing in the nature of fighting tactics; 1 think the state of 
mind in which the country would be at the time would be 
against it; they would be mobilised and trained in their 
barrack yards, and have to do everything of that kind, 
but I do not think they would get time for much rel 
training. 

14837. But assuming that during your peace instruction 
they receive instruction such as you suggest, and thet 
their whole training were directed to that sort of work, 
and assuming there is time to weld them into a complete 
and homogeneous body—two or three months—do you 
not think that would improve them as a military body 
very much ?—Very largely so. 


14838. But assuming that their training in the close 
country is carried out as their normal work as you suggest 
in camp and so forth, then with the enormous improve- 
ment which you say they receive in two or three months 
do you think they would then be an efficient body ?—I 
think so if they had two or three months’ preparation ; 
was taking into consideration that they were called up ins 
comparative hurry. 


14839. Comparing them with the American troops that 
were spoken of, the American troops that were made into 
an army in the time of the Civil War, practically the 
most of them had no training af all ?—None at all. 


14840. They hardly knew what a rifle was, or what 5 
gun was, or how to move in the simplest manner ; but the 
Volunteer, assuming that we train him even in the wayia 
which he is trained now, is a much more valuable man thin 
that ?—Oh, yes. 

14841. As regards the physique of your men, are you 
satisfied with it or do you agree with those who have 
spoken here. or some of those who have spoken here, that 
a very large percentage, including of course the recruits 
and so on, are absolutely unfit to make soldiers at all !— 
I do not think that, and if they had any preparation, any 
training, I think most of them, even if they were not 
medically quite sound, would be men who would be qute 
useful. 


14842. And could be put into the field ?—And could 
be put into the field—perhaps not for a long campaign. 
but for a short campaign. 


14843. Such as we should expect our fight to be !— 
Yes. 

14844, What sort of percentage do you think are of 4 
weakly kind ?—I should think somewhere about 2 or 3 
Per cent. 


14845. Not more than 3 per cent.?—No, I do not think 
there are more than 2 or 3 per cent. of men who would 
break down on a short campaign; many of them if exposed 
toa long campaign have not got the physique and stamina 
to stand it, but for a short time they would last. 

14846. But you would like to have if you could get it a 
fortnight’s camp every year for the training of the men! 
—I should like it very much if it were possible ; it would 
make an enormous amount of difference; the second 
week of course would be the weck in which they would 
learn a great deal more in proportion than the first. 

14847. (Chairman.) Are there any other points you 
would like to bring before us ?—No. 


Colonel G. C. Heme, C.B., C.M.G., called; and Examined. 


14848 (Chairman.) You command the Sixth battalion 
of the Middlesex regiment ?—Yes. 

14849. Your headquarters are at Hounslow, your es- 
tablishment being $49, and tho strength 601 ?—Tho 
present strength is 643 of all ranks. 


14850. You served in South Africa ?—Yes. 


14851. To begin with the question of the officers, do so" 
find it casy to get efficient officers ?—Yes, I have never 
had any trouble in my battalion in keeping up the numbers. 
I am only one second lieutenant short now. 


14852. Both as regards number and the kind of met 
you want ?—Yes, up till quite recently. I do not think, 
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at least I know, I do not get quite as good a class of young 
officers joining now as I did when I first took over the 
battalion nearly fifteen years ago. 

14853. To what do you attribute that ?—I do not 
th'nk the Army is as popular now as it was fifteen years 
ago; almost all my young officers who joined my bat- 
talion with few exceptions go into the Regular Army. I[ 
think it is on account of the present changes in the Regular 
Army. 

14864. You say your officers all go on to the Regular 
Army now ?—Most of them. 

14855. I thought you said the Army was not as popular 
as it was ?—I meant the Regular Army; I say most of my 
young officers. You asked mo why they were not such 
good class, and it is because I do not think in my humble 
opinion that the same class of officer now is going on into 
the Regular Army as did so fifteen years ago ; therefore I 
say that the class of youngsters I get now, I do not think 
are the same. I used to get sons of county gentlemen 
and so on, and I have difficulty now in getting the same 
class; I get some, but I get some of rather an inferior class. 


14856. And as regards the mon, I see the numbers are 
not up to your establishment; do you find it difficult to 
get men ?—Yes, I do; when I took over the battalion 
there was no difficulty. I could easily recruit 100 over my 
establishment, wh'ch I used to get permission to do to 
allow for absentees, but now it is a very different thing. 

14857. What do you attribute that to ?—I attribute it 
chiefly to this depét system; I think it is unpopular. It 
is no doubt a good thing for the Line, but I think it is a 
very bad thing for the Militia; they get very little train- 
ing; the men are employed very much on fatigue—I 
hope I may speak quite plainly here—they are looked 
down upon I consider by the Regular officer, and they do 
not have a very good time of it until they join the Regular 
Army. My chief point is, that they get so very little 
instruction; at Hounslow they are employed so very 
much on fatigue dut'es, and the consequence is that when 
they come up for training they know very little of their 
work. I was a Militia adjutant when I was in the Regular 
Army, and for the first two years of my adjutancy the old 
system was in force, the old preliminary drill, which took 
place two months before the training. Well, they were 
entirely under the adjutant and the Militia staff and had 
nothing what>ver to do with the depét; in those days 
the men were extremely well drilled and when the bat- 
talion came up I always used to find that the recruits 
were quite as well drilled or better than the old soldiers. 
Then for the last three years this depit system came in, 
and the men drilled on enlistment, and I found it a very 
different thing. The men were not nearly so well trained 
and also we lose so many men, because all the men who 
have the necessary qualifications for the Line go and 
naturally the depot do all they can to secure them. 

14858. Would you like to see longer periods of train- 
ing ?—No. Well, of course, I should like myself to see 
it immensely because I know it would improve the force 
so, but I do not think it would do at all. 

14859. You mean you would not get the men ?—No, 
I think the month’s training is as much as the men could 
possibly do. 

14860. And is it practically sufficient to make them 
not perhaps as efficient as you would wish, but as efficient 
as it is necessary they should be ?—Well of course every- 
thing has to be hurried through in the Militia; there 
are 8) very few working days if you take out the Sundays, 
the day of assembly, the day of dismissal, and the day 
0: inspection. 

14861. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) You said you thought a 
month’s training was as much as the men could spare; 
is that because they are most of them employed ?—Yes, 
@ groat many of them are, but what I mean is, they would 
not come out for a longer time. I think if we were to 
make the training longer we should deplete the force 


more. 
14862. What I want to get at is the reason ; is it that 
they cannot afford to leave their employment or that they 
do not care to drill so long ?—I think it is because they 
cannot afford to leave their employment; they very 
often get four weeks’ leave, and some arrangement is made 
for them to be kept on, but I do not think they could 


get longer. 


14863. I ask the question because we havo had the 
view put before us that the Volunteers as a rule are in 
Permanent employment and cannot afford to be longer 
away from it, but that the Militiamen are in a sort of 
casual employment and they can afford to give more 
time ; that is why I am rather anxious to hear your view ? 
—A great many Militiamen are in casual employment 
which you allude to, and the Militiaman as a rule in my 
experience is a man who lives from hand to mouth, but 
there are a certain number, and there always have been 
in my battalion a great many men, who have regular 
fixed employment, and they get a month’s leave from 
their employers to come out for their training every year. 


14864. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) I was going 
to ask you about the length of time you think could be 
got out of a Militia recruit in excess of what he gives now ; 
when a recruit comes to the Militia he has no special 
occupation probably ; he is probably out of work ?—Yes. 


14865. Do you think an extended time of recruit train- 
ing would be difficult for him to face ?—Well, I think it 
might be possible for the recruit training to be extended 
a little, but I am very much against calling recruits up 
twice in the same year, because—I speak from ex- 
perience of my own battalion—it is very distasteful to 
the men—I mean coming up for the fortnight’s musketry 
before the training. We experience a great deal of diffi- 
culty in getting the men up twice; they do not like it 
and they make all sorts of excuses, that they did not get 
their notice and so on. I think perhaps a little longer 


might be managed. 

14866. How would you propose to get through the 
musketry ?—I should have it all done at the same time a8 
the recruit drill. I dislike this training on enlistment; my own 
ideas are to have the men all up immediately before the 
annual training and have them entirely under their own 
officers, the adjutant, and the permanent staff, and not drill 
them on enlistment at the depét. That is what I think is 
decreasing the force so much at the present time. 

14867. Under the present system you think that the 
Militia loses but the Army gains ?—I do. 

14868, I am afraid it has been rather rubbed into us 
of late years that we ought to look upon ourselves as a 
recruiting ground for the Army ?—Yes, I am quite aware 
of that, but still as a Militia colonel I naturally speek 
for the benefit of the Militia. 

14869. You do not think that the length of the train- 
ing can be increased ?—No, I do not, I feel very strongly 
upon that point, much as I should like to see it myself, 
because I know what a hustle it is to get everything done, 
especially with these constant changes of drill, but I think 
it would be a very great mistake, and I know a great 
many Militia officers agree with me. 

14870. What do you think is the principal reason for 
that falling off in the number of men in the Militia now ? 
—I think after the war, after our two years out in South 
Africa, as a great many of us had, the men were what is 
commonly called out in South Africa as you know “ fed 
up,” and when they got home they were some time out 
of employment, and when they did get into employment 
they purchased their discharges as soon as they had the 
moncy to do so, and they did not re-engage. That was 
one of the causes, I think. I think to a certain extent 
also this training in Brigade away from headquarters 
has something to do with it; I think not so much as some 
people think, but it has something to do with it. I know 
in my own battalion when they trained at the headquarters, 
as my men are all Londoners they could get home on 
Sunday or Saturday afternoon, and they could earn a 
good bit of moncy on Saturday evenings, as coster- 
mongers and that class of individual, but, of course, 
now when we train at Salisbury Plain or Aldershot they 
cannot afford to come on pass from Saturday afternoon 
to Sunday night. That had something to do with it and 
also this depdt system ; I attribute it more to the depot 
system than anything. 

14871. But the falling off in the numbers of the Militia 
was very marked long before the conclusion or before the 
commencement of the South African war ?—Yes, I speak 
of my own battalion and I have lost a great many men 
since that, and I have lost the more seasoned men. My 
battalion is now composed of very young soldiers. 


14872. There is no special reason above others that 
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Col. G.C, you think is the cause of the present shortness of numbers ? 
—No, not beyond what I have mentioned ; of course it 
0.B., C.M.G. is very difficult really to say the reason ; one can only say 
2 Dec. 1903, What one thinks. 


Helme, 


14873. Have you had any experience yet of the new 


regulations with regard to bounty ?—Well, it does not 
seem to have caught on at all; I thought, of course, it 
was a most excellent thing, but I think the Militiaman is 
a peculiar individual, and he would rather have his bounty 
paid at the time—he wants something he can handle at 
once—than taking £3 10s. paid at different times of the 
winter to take home to his wife. 


co) 


14874. He would rather have 30s. now than the promise 
f £3 in three months ?—Yes, and I think that is also 


one of the points that has decreased the Militia, the 
abolition of the re-engagement and re-enlistment bounties. 


them were young. 
out in South Africa, because all my subalterns who wanted 
them, got line commissions, except two, just a little bit 
over the age. 


I certainly think that has affected the numbers. 


14875. What would you say was the standard of effi- 


ciency of your officers ?—I am glad to say that at the present 
time I have got a very good lot of senior officers ; they all 
did very well. 
all present at the training, and I was perfectly satisfied 
with the way they did their work. 


I had my two majors and eight captains 


14876. And your subalterns ?—Yes ; of course most of 
I had only about two who had been 


All the youngsters were promising. 
14877. How do you find your subaltern officers get in- 


structed in their work ?—At the depét, you mean ? 


14878. Yes ?—Very well; I have no fault to find with 


the way in which the officers are instructed. 


14879. Only the men ?—Yes, I find great fault with it. 
14880. I know a great many commanding officers hold 


the same view—that under the present system a Militia 
recruit does not get his fair share of the instruction going 
at the depét ?—No, he does not, but I know it varies in 
some depits. 
men were to be employed exclusively at drill instruc- 


tion, training, it would be a very great benefit to the 
Militia. 


If any rule could be brought out that the 


14881. I should like to ask you a question on another 


point rather, and that is as regards the control of your 
battalion ; how much do you see of your battalion, except 
during the month that it is out ?—I never see it at all. 


14882. I mean of the part of it that is at the dep6t—the 


permanent staff and the recruits ?—I generally go twice a 
year to the depit, but it is very unsatisfactory because I 
see a number of men, and perhaps two-thirds of them I 
shall never sce again—they all go to the line, and one day 
I went to see my recruits ; I had written to my adjutant 
to say I was coming, and I was told I could not see them 
because they were all on fatigue. 
miles to see my recruits, and I thought it was wrong. 


I had come a hundred 


14883. Did you represent that 1—I did not make an 


official report of it. 


14884. Did that fall to the adjutant or the officer com- 


manding the dept ?—The officer commanding the regi- 
mental district. 


14885. Could you make any suggestion as to how the 


commanding officer could be given the control of his 
battalion during the rest of the year ? 
that, for instance as regards promotions on the permanent 
staff, have you anything to say to that ?—Yes, I have; 


Before you answer 


I should like very much for the commanding officer to be 


allowed to select his own permanent staff, and more especi- 
ally to have a voice in the selection of his adjutant and 
quarter-master. 


Of course what I should like to see, as I 


aaid before, is for the whole of the recruit training of the 
Militia to be entirely under the adjutant and his staff, and 


not have anything to do with the depot whatever, and if 


that was done I am quite certain the training of the Militia 
would very much improve. 


14886. But are you not consulted in that way about the 


selection of your adjutant ?—No, not in the slightest ; it 
is fixed by the War Office, and when they have to select an 
individual they simply send me a letter and say Captain 
or Major So-and-so has been selected for the appointment 
of adjutant to your battalion and unless you have any- 
thing to say against him within the next ten days he will 


appear in the Gazette. Unless there is some very strong 
objection of course it would be a serious thing to object. 

14887. But you know for some time beforehand that 
your adjutant’s time is running out 1—Yes. 

14888. Do you not take any steps to get into touch with 
your line battalion, to get somebody you would like !— 
Yes, I do try all I can, but it is rather difficult, and I can. 
not always get the man I should like. 


14889. Then as regards your non-commissioned officers, 
not your permanent staff, your Militia non-commissioned 
officers, how do you get on with them ?—Well, I think it is 
one of the weakest points in the Militia ; of course theem- 
bodiment improved the non-commissioned officers im- 
meneely, but I mean, as a rule, during the ordinary 
training the Militia sergeant, unless he has been in the 
Regular Army, is not very much use, as you know, in exer. 
cising his authority and maintaining discipline, and of 
course every Militia officer knows the reason ; and as to 
the corporals vacancies occur, and we have to promote 
very young soldiers to the rank of corporal, and they are 
very little use indeed, and I brought this to notice at the 
last inspection of my battalion, and the inspecting 
officer seemed very much surprised that I should report 
that my corporals were very little use but it was 
absolutely true. 

14890. Do you find difficulty in getting men to take the 
stripe ?—No, but they are so young, and of course with the 
undersized recruits who are left to us after all the ret 
have gone to the Regular Army we have not much choice. 


14891. Your corporals you say are of very little use. Do 
you mean as regards what they know of non-commissioned 
officer work or as regards their authority which they 
exercise ?—I mean as regards maintaining discipline, and 
also as section commanders in the field, but especially | 
mean with regard to maintaining authority. 


14892. Did you have any trouble in connection with 
discipline in Africa 1—Not the slightest; all my men 
behaved extremely well the whole of the two years, and 
there was never a word of grumbling of any sort or kind 
although it was a very long monotonous time. 


14893. Where were you ?—On the lines of communica 
tion all the time; first of all at Piquetberg Road; we 
were sent up the moment we landed to stop what they 
called the North Western Rebellion spreading. That 
was in March 1900 and then we came down to Capetown 
to guard the Boer prisoners for six months when thet 
rebellion was at an end, and then they sent us back to 
Piquetberg Road when the colony was invaded when le 
Wet was coming down. We afterwards went to Matjes- 
fontein, and we were there for about nine months, and 
there were men on detachment at different small towns, 
and a great many men in blockhouses guarding the line. 
That was the most monotonous work. 


14894. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) With regard to the 
non-commissioned officers, did you not find out there 
greater difficulty than even at home in exercising their 
authority and maintaining discipline ?—Oh, no, quite the 
reverse. 

14895. Were you able to promote non-commissioned 
officers you could rely upon ?—Oh, yes, because there you 
see they were away from their homes and everything furs 
long time ; it was not like going back to their work and 
their trades, and perhaps being in a subordinate position 
to a private soldicr who could make it very unpleasant for 
them if they exercised their authority during the training 

14896. I ought to have asked you in the first place, did 
you lose many of your men in the Militia Reserve 1—Were 
they taken from you ?—Only six ; I was very lucky. 

14897. That makes all the difference ?—Yes. 


14898. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) You took the 
best of your men out with you ?—Yes. 

14899. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) You are aware 
most cases the Militia lost a very large percentage of theit 
very best men and nearly all the non-commissioned off- 
cers ?—Yes, but I was very fortunate in that. 

14900. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Your block: 
houses were mostly small, holding three or four men aa 
Eleven men ; an officer and a couple of non-commissioned 
officers, and ten or eleven men. 

14901. And there you found your non-commissioned 
officers were able to assert their authority 1—Quite. 
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had one or two cases of insubordination, but very trifling ; 
1 had no serious crime, and I must say the men behaved 
extremely well the whole of the time. 


14902. And they stood the work ?—I had an epidemic 
of enteric in the beginning of 1901 by which we lost twenty- 
three men in three months, but with that exception they 
stood the work very well. 

14903. Putting aside the question of enteric, they stood 
the actual work ?—Quite well. 

14904. Did you take out many young men? Were 
you limited ?—I took out everybody who was eighteen ; 
1 only left some young boys and men who were under 
eighteen at home. 

14905. Did you see much improvement? You were 
one of the first embodied ?—I was one of them. I was 
embodied for just two months before we went out. 


14906. What you went through in Africa was not of a 
character to show you whether there was a marked im- 
provement in the work of the men. It was more station- 
ary work you did all the time ?—That was so. In the 
first three months I had the battalion entirely to myself 
at Piquetberg Road when we first went up there, and 
I took out 200 men who had never fired their rifles 
off, which I represented to the War Office before I started, 
and I was told that did not matter a bit. The first thing 
I did was to make a rifle-range, which was very easily 
done there, ss there were plenty of natural stop-butts, 
and I put the men through a course of musketry—the 
recruits first and then the whole battalion. Of course, 
-we did as much marching as we could, and outpost work, 
attacking positions, and so on; and at the end of three 
months I saw very marked improvement. The men 
could march fairly well; they could march fifteen miles 
without a man falling out. We were then in hopes that 
we were going up to the front. 

14907. I think we went on past you, did we not ?— 
I think you did. 

14908. To go back to home matters, there is nothing 
you think in the way of expense that deters officers from 
joining ?—No, I do not think so. Of course, it differs 
in different battalions very much. 

14909. You endeavour to keep the expenses down ?— 


I do all I possibly can. 

14910. And there is nothing in the expenses of a Militia 
Dattalion that would deter a young man from joining it, 
even although it was his stepping-stone to the Army ?— 
Nothing whatever in my battalion. 

14911. Do any of your subalterns who go on into the 
Army ever come back to you or wish to come back ?— 
Since I have had command I have not had anyone return. 

14912. Can you keep up your supply of captains from 
the subalterns who come to you and remain ?—Yes, I 
have generally one or two whom I am ready to promote. 
I have got two at the present time who are qualified and 
quite fit for promotion. I have got all my captains full. 

14913. Have you had much trouble in getting your 
officers to Hythe ?—Yes, a great deal of trouble. 

14914. In what way does this difficulty arise ?—Con- 
stantly my officers want to go to Hythe, and they are 
told there is no vacancy. A little while ago I sent in two 
names, and there was no vacancy. Both were very keen 
officers, and of course with the great point that is made 
about musketry now, I was excessively sorry that they 
could not go, and it discourages the officers very much 
indeed. 

14915. Have you got a musketry instructor now ?—Yes. 

14916. Have you got another officer with a Hythe 
certificate to come on ?—I have not got a subaltern now 
qualitied. I have got some captains with Hythe cer- 
tificates. 

14917. What is the reason given to you for the re- 
fusal?—Simply that there is no vacancy—there is no room. 

14918. The accommodation at Hythe is insufficient 
for all who wish to go ?—I suppose that is the reason. 

14919. Have you ever considered whether it would 
be advantageous for a second Hythe to be established ?— 
I think it would be a very great benefit to the Militia if 
some arrangement could be made so that the officers who 


applied to go could be received there in whatever way Col. G. C. 


was thought best. 
14920. At any rate, it is evident that the conveniences 


are not large enough to take all those who wish to attend ? 2 Dec. 1903. 


—I suppose that is so, because it has happened on two 
or three occasions that my officers have not been able to go. 

14921. You do not think then that it is a want of mili- 
tary spirit which keeps the numbers of the Militia low 1— 
No, I do not. 

14922. Of course, your regiment is largely recruited 
from London or neighbourhood ?—Almost entirely. 

14923. Have you ever considered what would be the 
effect of the ballot in your district 1—Well, I have never 
gone into it very oarefully, but I have had it in my own 
mind that it is very likely we shall have to come to it if 
we want to keep up our numbers. 

14924. One of the witnesses this morning told us that 
in the part of England he comes from the same class of 
man goes into the Militia and into the Volunteers. That 
would not be the case in a Metropolitan regiment, I 
suppose ?—No, I do not think so. 

14925. The bulk of your men are not men who, if they 
were not in the Militia, would go into the Volunteers ?— 
I do not think so myself, but I know some officers do. 
I had a letter from one of my own officers the other day, 
who thinks that a great many men who would otherwise 
have joined our battalion go into the Volunteers. I do not 
think so myself, because I do not think they are quite the 
same class, from what I know of both forces. 

14926. On behalf of the Militia generally, because you 
have as much experience as most Commanding Officers, 
what would you say are the points which this Commission 
ought to give their attention to 1—Speaking generally ? 


14927. Yes, speaking generally—the grievances and 
the shortcomings ?—Well, I think one of the first things 
would be to encourage the officers in every possible way 
to stay on, by giving them every facility for attending 
classes, courses of instruction at Hythe, signalling, and 
the like, and paying them the same as Line officers. That 
is one of the things, and do not put the other branches of 
the auxiliary forces in front of us, which is so often done ; 
in fact, it is almost always being done. If you take up a 
paper it is always the Yeomanry or the Volunteers and 
there is very often no mention of the Militia at all, or the 
Militia is mentioned last, although they are the senior 
force. In South Africa the relative Army rank was given 
to the Yeomanry and the Volunteers, but the Militia were 
excluded altogether—why, I could never understand. 


14928. That was altered, subsequently, was it not ?— 
Yes, after we had been there a year though. But in the 
meantime, for a whole year, I had, as a very senior colonel 
in the Militia and a retired lieutenant-colonel in the Army. 
to touch my cap to some captain in command of a 
Yeomanry Battalion, who had got the rank of lieutenant 
colonel in the Army. 

14929. But that is not a grievance of the moment. 
That has been remedied 1—But it has done the force a 
great deal of harm, I think. 

14930. That is not what I wanted to deal with. I 
wanted to deal with the grievances of the moment, the 
disabilities we are suffering from to-day ?—I think, to 
speak very plainly, the Militia always appears to me 
to be looked down upon by the Regular Army—why, I 
do not know. But there is that fecling, and as long as 
the recruits are trained at the depit there will always be 
that feeling—anything is good enough for the Militia— 
old clothing, old arms, old equipment, anything out of 
the store which is not wanted for the Regular Army. I 
think those are a few of the little grievances. 

14931. Have you had a circular letter recently about 
part-worn shirts being issued ?—No, I have not seen it. 


14932. You think that the way in which the clothing 
of the regiment has been managed has had a deterrent 
effect on the men joining ?—Yes, I do indeed. 

14933. That is very much what you said just now— 
that anything is good enough for the Militia; that is the 
idea that, at any rate, the force has got into its head, as to 
the way in which they are looked upon at headquarters ?— 
That is so, and we also so constantly see so much being 
done for the Volunteers, and the Volunteers cracked up 
on every possible occasion, and nothing ever appears to 
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be done for the Militia, and I thought, as I said before, 
this excluding of us from the Army rank in South Africa 
was so very marked. I think also, with regard to the 
officers, that if they could be employed more during the 
non-training, it would have a great effect on getting them 
into the Militia. I mean, that they have not enough to 
do, and if they could be employed. by being attached to 
line battalions or depéts, especially Line battalions, it 
would be a very great thing, and help to keep them on in 
the Militia. 


14934. I wanted to ask one more question about the 
permanent staff. Have you ever considered whether 
it would be possible todo away, to some extent, with the 
difficulty m Militia non-commissioned officers by increas- 
ing the permanent staff? Are you aatisfied with the 
two permanent staff sergeants to a company ?—No. I 
think, with the number of permanent staff who have to 
be employed during the training, it leaves us short; if 
we could have one more permanent staff per company 
it would be a very great advantage. 


14935. Have you considered, with regard to that, 
what you are to be doing for the rest of the year, because 
there would not be work for him for the remaining eleven 
months ?—I should think he could be employed re- 
cruiting. 

14936. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Of course, under the old 
system of drilling under preliminary drill, which, by the 
way, I think was only a month?—It was two months when 
I was adjutant. 


14937. That is fifteen years ago ?—Longer than that: 
it was fifty-six days under the old system. 


14938. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) The two 
months included the training ?—It was two months 
before the training; some battalions did not enforce it 
but that was the time allowed—tifty-six days. 


14939. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Under that system you were 
handed over your recruits, who had only just before 
completed their drill, and they were therefore thoroughly 
up to the mark, and fell into the regiment much more 
efficiently than men do now, who necessarily have a 
break between the period of completing their prelimin- 
ary drill and the training of the regiment ?—That is so 
you see, with regard to recruits who do their drill on en- 
listment perhaps there is an interreguum of nine or ten 
months, and they have forgotten nearly all, or a great 
deal, of what they have learned. 


14940. Therefore, you necessarily have more work in 
licking those men into shape than you had with men who 
came highly polished, and who, as you said, were really 
better than the men who had been up for training the 
previous year ?—Yes, they really were; they handled 
their arms better. 


14941. Does that, in your opinion, affect the training 
of the regiment ?—You find you have more men to lick 
into shape, and whom you must treat more or less as 
recruits, and therefore your regiment is not fit to take up 
its training for some little time? The battalion is not 
go well drilled as they used to be in the days of the old 
preliminary drill—nothing like. 


14942. But are they (setting aside the close drill) up to 
the mark for doing company training, and that sort of 
work ?—Well, of course all the steady drill is very neces- 
sary before you can teach them company training and 
battalion training. 


14943. But it is not necessary to put on the polish 
which a regular soldier looks upon as very important in 
close formation, in order to teach them their company 
training ?—Loose extended drill, you mean. I quite see 
what you mean. 


14944. But I think I gather from you that not only 
had it this disadvantage, that you had to treat them more 
or less as recruits, but it was unpopular with the men. I 
should have thought that there was a popularity in a man 
being able to come up and enlist straight off. which 
attaches to the drill on enlistment as compared with the 
system which necessitated his waiting for some time ?— 
I think you must have misunderstood me. I did not 
myself say that I thought it unpopular with the men, and 
I do not think I said so. I do not like the system at all 
for the reasuns I have given, but I do not know that it is 
unpopular withthe men. 
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14945. I thought you gave it as a reason ?—I think it 
does the force harm; and also having them up for pre. 
liminary drill immediately preceding the battalion train- 
ing, you have got your men there, whereas, when you 
train them all the year round, you lose an immense 
number by their going absent—at least we do always, 


14946. You mean some men who have done their pre. 
liminary drill at the depdt, and do not go on to the line, 
you never see again ?—A great many, because they get 
employment, and they run the risk of being found out, 
and they stay away. 


14947. You said you took a large number of young 
fellows out with your regiment to South Africa, pm- 
vided they were not less than eighteen years of age !— 
Yes. 


14948, And a great number of them had never fired s 
shot ?—Yes. 


14949. Did they give, for the duty they discharged 
under you, a good account of themselves, notwithstanding 
their youth ?—Yes, quite, after about three months out 
there. I think the best proof of it is that a very senior 
full colonel of the army inspected my battalion just after 
we had been out there three months, before they were 
sent down to Cape Town, and he reported that the bat- 
talion was fit to take its place with the Line at the front. 


14950. But you, with your great army experience, 
what was your opinion ?—I was quite satisfied with 
them. I should have been quite pleased if I had had the 
chance to command the battalion at the front. 


14951. Notwithstanding that there were a good number 
of very young soldiers amongst them ?—Yes ; I had hed 
them under me for three months every day, and we dids 
lot of work, and the men were very fit, and they got to 
know their officers and non-commissioned officers very 
well, and they got to know me. 


14952. It would follow from that that, supposing they 
had that time to admit of their being licked into shape 
on mobilisation, if you had them for three months con- 
tinuously, you would be quite satisfied to fight them, 
even although there were amongst them some young 
fellows ?—Yes, for service, to go on active service after 
three months, if they were left entirely in the hands of 
their own colonels, and time was devoted to training and 
instruction, they would; I do not mean to say they would 
be upto the level of the line regiments for smartness, and 
that sort of thing, but I think they would know quite 
enough to be able to be sent up to the front. 

14953. As regards officers, you say they should have 
more opportunities of going to Hythe and other classes, 
and to be attached to regiments, and so on. How is it that 
your officers have the time for that sort of work? What 
class do they belong to ?—All my officers are gentlemen 
of independent means ; they do not belong to any businete 
—none of them. 


14954. None of your captains at all events ?— No, nor 
majors—not one. 

14955. They are all men of independent means who can 
give up their time ?—Yes. 

14956. Of course, being in the neighbourhood of London 
more or less, you can perhaps get that class of men a8 your 
officers : do those officers live in London ?—No, very few: 
they live all over in different parta of England. Perhaps 
I have had the advantage of having been in the Regular 
Army, 80 that I know a great many people. 

14957. We find that that is not the case in every regi- 
ment, that men have that amount of leisure that will 
admit of their having these advantages, although we find 
they are very keen to use them when they can ?—A great 
many are very keen indeed. 

14958. Did those officers go with you out to South 
Africa ?—Oh, yes. 

14959. Did you find them very efficient there ?—I went 
out with my full strength, twenty-five officers. 

14960. Did you find them very efficient—quite up to 
the mark ?—Yes ; they improved enormously. There was 
one exception only, one officer who was not very satls- 
factory and I had to get rid of him. That was the only 
trouble I had with my officers. 

14961. You would have been perfectly confident to take 
these men into the field and to have fought Boers if you 
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had had the chance ?—Yes, I should, and I am very sorry 
T had not the chance. 

14962. And you think they would have acquitted them- 
selves very well ?—I do indeed. 

14963. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) With regard to the 
‘appointment of adjutants, what alteration would you pro- 
pose which would enable you to have the choice ?—What 
I should like is to call on the Militia commanding officer 
to recommend an officer, not let it be decided for him, 
‘because he has to deal with this officer for five years and 
it seems rather hard he should be saddled with a man that 
he does not wish to have and whom he does not think suit- 
able. I do know one or two cases where very undesirable 
adjutants have been appointed, and the commanding 
officer could not get rid of him. I am not alluding to my 
‘own battalion at all ; I have never had that experience. 


14964. With regard to Hythe, there is one question I 
should like to ask: When was the last application made 
that went in from your regiment for an officer to go to 
Hythe that was refused ?—It was this year ; I cannot tell 
‘you the exact date. 

14965. And the answer was that there was no 
vacancy ?—That is so ; it was since the training. 

14966. Did you train last year ?—Not last year; we 
-came home in April, 1902, and we were excused the train- 
ing last year. 

14967. Then you have not had an opportunity yet of 
testing the effect of this deferred bounty system ; you have 
not had a training since that order came into force ?—No, 
I do not know exactly the date when it did come out. 

14968. It was since the war time at any rate. It is the 
fact, I believe, that a great many commanding officers 
have complained that the effect has been very disastrous, 
and that the men do not re-engage now in anything like the 
same numbers ?—You mean doing away with the re- 
engagement and re-enlistment bounties ? 

14969. Yes ?—I think it has had a very bad effect, and 
it has been a great cause of reduction in the numbers. I 
have had experience of that, because the men will not 
re-engage now. 

14970. The men whose time was up about the training 
used to re-engage in a body ?—Yes. 

14971. And now they refuse in a body ?—Yes, because, 
as I said before, they do not get the money down. 

14972. With regard to non-commissioned officers, do 
you think anything could be done in the way of Army 
Reserve men being called up for the training ?—I think 
it would be an excellent thing if we could get some old Line 
non-commissioned officers, 

14973, And of course you would be very glad to get them 
in case we reverted to the old system of preliminary train- 
ing ?—Yes. 

14974. They would be more valuable still then ?—Yes, 
because of course we got some of them just when we were 
embodied, not Reserve men, but men who had been in the 
Army—men who had done their twelve years, and of 
course they were very excellent men and just what we 
wanted. 

14975. I gather from answers you have already given 
that you are very strongly in favour of going back to the 
old system of preliminary drills ?—I am very much indeed. 

14976. I suppose one of the advantages was that the 
men were able to drill in greater numbers than they are 
now ?—You had all your men up on the same day, and you 
began from the beginning and worked steadily through and 
got them really well trained and drilled. 

14977. Generally speaking, to what do you attribute 
the falling off in the number of men other than simply the 
fact that they have been able to buy themselves off after 
the war ?—It is very difficult to say exactly what is the 
cause, because you cannot tell. 

14978. And you have the same difficulty in replying to 
that question as far as the officers are concerned ?—Yes, 
but I think what I have said about the men buying their 
discharges after they left the service has had something to 
do with it, and I think the abolition of the re-engagement 
and re-enlistment bounties has had something to do with 
it. 

14979. Do the men complain at all of the isssue of old 
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clothing or boots !—No, but they would not complain to Cyl, G. C. 


me, they never have complained to me, but I know there 
is a feeling about it. 


14980. I think in your answers to the circular that was 2 Dec. 1903. 


sent to you, you were against the increase of the period 
of training beyond a month ?—Yes, I am strongly against 


that. 

14981. And in another answer you say that the mus- 
ketry has to be hurried through and also company field 
training: I suppose that would continue ?—Yes. I do 
not see any way out of that difficulty. 

14982. Where do you do your musketry—how far have 
you to go ?—It depends on where the battalion is going to 
train ; this year the musketry was done at Bulford because 
we were to train on Salisbury Plain. If we go to Alder- 
shot they are sent to Aldershot first. 

14983. In your opinion it is practically impossible in 
the number of days available for musketry to get through 
it steadily and satisfactorily ?—Well of course it is rather 
a hustle but it can be done. 

14984. With luck and fine weather ?—That is it. 


14985. And getting up very early ?—Ycs; at Bulford 
there are a great many ranges so that you can do it very 
much better than where there are only one or two ranges ; 
and so it was at Salisbury Plain, Windmill Hill. 


14986. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) I should like to ask 
you one question. We have been discussing a little 
the question of a possible invasion of this country, 
and we have a notion that if the place was invaded at 
all we should be invaded by good Continental troops and 
we have first rate English regular troops who would pro- 
bably be a type of what those Continental troops would 
be up to. I wonder whether you could give us your idea 
how soon you would be able to take it on to fight a bat- 
talion of the Guards. Let us assume that your Militia 
battalion is there as part of a force to defend this country 
against an invader, there are some of our numbers who 
think that the troops to fight against the invader 
should be equal to fighting them —should be as 
good as they are, and we have asked a good many 
officera before us how long they thought it would 
be before their regiments would be fit to fight them ; some 
of our witnesses have not been spending their time in 
watching the Prussian Guards but they ought to know 
more or less the British Guards, and I should like to put 
it to you, how long you would like to have your battalion 
under training with you before you would be ready to 
take it on with a battalion of the Guards ?_ Do you think 
you could do it at all ?—I think I should be at a great 
disadvantage. You mean with my present battalion of 
young soldiers ? 

14987. Your Militia battalion just as it is ?—I should be 
at a great disadvantage; I am afraid I should get the 
worst of it. 

14988. How long would you like before you would 
think they would stand up to you ?—You mean how long 
I would like to have them to train ? 

14989. Yes ?—I should like at least six months train- 
ing. 
14990. You would feel a bit easier after six months 
training ?—Yes, and even after the three I alluded to just 
now if I was to take on a corps d'elite of that sort. 

14991. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) I think you 
feel rather strongly on this adjutant question ?—Yes, I do. 

14992. Your view would be that the officer of the regular 
service who wished to obtain a Militia adjutancy should 
apply first to the officer commanding under whom he was 
to serve ?—To the Militia officer commanding, yes; 
through his own colonel. 

14993. And let that colonel, after he had made the 
necessary inquiries about him, put forward his name if 
the result of those inquiries were satisfactory ?—Yes ; 
say there are two or three ofticers in the two line battalions 
who wish to go in for the adjutancy of the 6th Middlesex 
let those two or three officers send in their applications 
through their own colonels to the officer commanding the 
Militia battalion and Jet him select which he likes ; he is 
responsible for his regiment for five years and he is more 
concerned in the selection than any other man. 

14994. Do you not think that though the commanding 
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officer and his officers are a8 good as they may be, a slack 
adjutant will undermine a lot of their work ?—Yes, there 


C.B., C.M.@. is no doubt of that. 
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14995. He can pretty well upset the regiment ?—~ 
And also I consider, having served both in the regular 
Army and in the Militia that you want a very much better 
man for a Militia adjutancy than you do for a line adju- 
tancy because in so many Militia battalions there are very 
few officers who have been in the Army and who know 
the details of soldiering and therefore you want a very 
good officer and a very keen officer very well up in his 
work to keep them well posted up. 


14996. I am to suggest another point—that the adjutant 
in a very great many cases is absolutely on his own re- 
sponsibility during eleven months out of the twelve ?— 
Yes, he is. 


, 14997. Where he is not stationed at the depét ?—Yes, 
and also there is another point that some Militia command- 
ing officers who have not been very long in the force, who 
do not know much about the force and have never been 
in the regular Army, have to depend to a certain extent 
on their adjutants. 


14998. Do you not think it would be better if such men 
were not appointed commanding officers? It is rather 
a straight question but really for the good of the service ? 
—Of course I think it is a great thing to have a good com- 
manding officer in a Militia battalion. 


14999. In the regular service the commanding officer 
trains his adjutant but in the Militia we have often an 
adjutant training his commanding officer and until we 
can break down that system naturally the regular service, 
will rather look upon us as taking a back seat ?—Yes. 
I think it is a very great advantage for a Militia colonel 
if he has been in the regular Army, but I am bound to say 
I have seen one or two most excellent Militia commanding 
officers who have never served for a day in the regular 
Army. 

15000. On that question of the Militia commanding 
officer having served, do you think it is desirable that an 
officer of the regular service coming in to the Militia should 
have a few years experience of the Militia before he ac- 
tually commences ?_ I am speaking very broadly indeed ? 
‘—I think it would be a great advantage to him because 
then he knows something about the force because there 
is a very great deal to learn about the Militia force which 
is quite different to the regular Army. 


15001. You found yourself when you came into the 
Militia that you had something to learn ?—I had been a 
Militia adjutant for five years so that I learnt it before I 
was brought in as commanding officer. 


15002. That, of course, was an exceptional case—I 
understand that; but when an officer from the regular 
forces is brought in to command a Militia regiment ?— 
He certainly has got a great deal to learn. 


15003, And he finds it not always possible to apply the 
methods he did in the regular service ?—That is so; I 
think there is a great deal to be learnt also in the way of 
dealing with Militiamen ; it does not do to have quite the 
same hard and fast rules that, perhaps, you had in dealing 
with the linesmen. 


15004. You can get equally good work by slightly differ. 
ent methods ?—I think you can get a lot of work out of the 
Militiamen if they are properly treated. 


15005. I think you left the regular Army as lieutenant- 
colonel ?—I did. 


15008. I do not think probably that many regular 
licutenant-colonels would care to be unable to walk on to 
their own barrack square, and give an order to their 
adjutant, or to the officer who was superintending the 
drill of a squad of recruits without asking the leave of the 
gencral officer commanding ?—No. 


15007. That is rather a contemptible position, is it not ? 
—Yes. 

15008. And yet that is the position of a Militia com- 
manding officer ?—I do not quite follow what you are 
alluding to—do you mean during the non-training period ? 


15009. Yes, the same paragraph that authorises a 
Militia commanding officer to visit and inspect the recruits 
distinctly debars him from assuming any direct command 
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unless specially authorised to do so by the general officer? 
—I am aware of that. 


15010. Does not that put him in rather a ridiculous 
position ? It is not a position a regular officer would care 
to occupy ?—I always imagined that was put in a0 as to 
prevent his claiming pay—to say that he was not to assume 
command, but that he was simply to go as an inspecting 
officer to inspect his recruits, and he was not to assume 
actual command. 


15011. And also possibly to prevent him falling foul 
of the officer commanding the regimental district 1—No 
doubt. 


16012, But surely with reasonable men a certain amount 
of give and take could obviate all that ?—Yes, 


15013. You referred to the members of the permanent 
staff; there are three or four appointments as we know 
such as regimental pay sergeant, and duties of that kind 
and if you take the permanent staff non-commissioned 
officers for them, it leaves you with less than your two stall 
sergeants per company ?—Yes. 

15014. Do you think those extra, or what one might call 
Tegimental staff appointments, should entitle a Militia 
unit to extra sergeants for the permanent staff, so that at 
no time during the training should there be less than the 
two staff sergeants per company ?—I think if we could 
always have two permanent staff sergeants available for 
duty with each company we should get on very well, but 
as a rule, we very seldom have more than a colour-sergeant. 


15015. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) And very often 
not that ?—I have never had less myself. Of course, we 
have to put them in other employments, such as canteens, 
and appointments of that sort. 


15016. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) On the per 
manent staff again ; would you like to be able to promote 
for merit in your own permanent staff ?—Very much 
indeed. 


15017. You are not entitled to do so at present !—No, 
I can only recommend—you mean to promote a regimental 
staff sergeant to be sergeant-major, or quartermaster 
sergeant ? 


15018. Yes, or to promote him to be colour-sergeant; 
and in cases of special merit, you think, you should have 
the power to make those promotions ?—Yes. 


15019. It goes a long way to promote the value of the 
work that a commanding officer can get out of his regiment 
if he has power to reward merit ?—Yes. 


15020. As he has in the regulars and as he has not in the 
Militia ?—That is so. 

15021. Then you were referring just now to the inferior 
position we have held—may I suggest to you that possibly 
a good deal of our troubles at present come from the fact 
that we have lost any of the advantages we used to derive 
from the county system prestige in the way of getting the 
best local men as officers ?—Yes. 


15022, While on the other hand we have not gained 
those advantages we might reasonably have expected 
from the territorial system ?—That is so. 


15023. You agree with me ?—I do. 


15024. For instance, I go back in my own memory 
twenty-five or thirty years, and possibly many command: 
ing officers would bear this out, that in those days the best 
men in a county not merely felt a pride in taking commis: 
sions in the county Militia, but often had to wait for those 
commissions and had to engage them a long time in 
advance for their sons ?—Yes. 


15025. A great deal of that has gone away now 1—Yes. 


15026. Once-on-a-time you would find a large number 
of deputy-lieutenants holding commissions in the Militia 
but now the deputy-lieutenantcies are given away for 
political or other reasons ?—I think I said that before, 
when the Duke of Richmond asked me. 


15027. Then again, on the other hand, as regards the 
territorial system, one sometimes finds that the territorial 
regiment takes away the best of your officers and of your 
recruits, and unfortunately, there are cases in which it 
dumps on to you the worst of its officers and its non-com- 
missioned oflicers ?—Yes, certainly, non-commissioned 
officers, ‘ 
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15028. And occasionally it will dump a very bad 
adjutant or quartermaster on you ?—Yes, sometimes a not 
very successful adjutant as I have said just now; it cer- 
tainly is the fact in the case of the permanent staff that 
cwe have to take at the present time those that are selected 
and that are forced upon us. 


15029. We find that in a few regiments at all events, the 
most fortunate relations of co-operation exist between the 
Militia battalions and the regular battalions 1—Yes. 


15030. Do you think if something on those lines could 
de carried through the service it might cure some of the 
troubles we speak of ?—Yes, I do. 


15031. And, on the other hand, moving in the same 
direction, if the battalion of the territorial regiment 
were more frequently quartered in the district and bri- 
gaded with one of its Militia battalions, that also might 
help to improve matters both as to raising the position 
and the local feeling about the Militia battalion and 
increasing the touch with the territorial one ; you would 
approve of both of those things —Yes, we were brigaded 
with the 2nd battalion of the Middlesex in 1898 and there 
was an excellent feeling between the two battalions and 
I think it did a great deal of good. 


15032. And that would give the commanding officer 
a chance of knowing officers who would be desirable 
adjutants and so forth ?—Just so. 


15033. (Chairman.) Are there any other points you 
would like to put before us ?—There is only one point 
I should like to mention; a great many Militia officers 
think that it would be a very good thing if men could 
be called up for a month’s training in the winter. With 
regard to the increase of the time for training I think if 
they could be called up when the time was slack for work 
and trained at the depét for a month it would be a great 
advantage for the Militia. 


Colonel H. D. Fryer, 


15039. (Chairman.) You command the 4th battahon 
of the Suffolk regiment ?—Yes. 

F-15040. You have commanded it for about five years = 
—Yes, I have finished my five years, and I am commencing 
one year’s extension. 

15041. Your headquarters are at Ely ; your establish- 
ment is 637, and your strength 413 ?—Yes. 

15042. As to the class of your battalion 75 per cent. 
are agricultaral labourers ?—Yes, they are agricultural 
labourers chiefly. 

15043. As regards your officers, are you able to get a 
good supply ?—I have always been very lucky with the 
officers ; 80 far 1 have had no difficulty in getting com- 
pany officers and a fair percentage of good subalterns 
coming on. At this present minute I am one or two 
short, but these will be filled up, I hope, before the 
training, and they are the right stamp of men, mostly 
county men, so that there is no difficulty as regards 
the officers. As regards their efficiency the seniors 
are quite efficient, I might say, and after embodiment 
they were particularly good. They are composed 
chiefly of men of property accustomed to looking after 
things, and who have got good heads on their 
shoulders. 

15044, And as regards the men ?—The supply of men 
is decidedly deficient ; from what I gather from the 
recruiters, young men who join the Militia when they go 
to the depét are rather looked down upon, they are 
called ‘‘ half-soldiers”” and the consequence is that they 
go straight through to the Line. They are rather laughed 
out of being militiamen, I gather. 

15045. They are laughed into the Army, then ?—They 
are laughed into the Army. 

5046, So that as a recruiting machine it is very 
ae ae should say good, but as regards the Militia, 
bad. Most of the recruits, I gather lately, are men 
out of work, and, therefore, the amount of time they take 
to drill on enlistment would not make any difference. 
J mean that might be prolonged without any evil effect, 
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15034. In addition to the other you mean ?—Yes, in 
addition. 

15035. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Drawing their 
ordinary Militia pay 1—Yes. 

15036. (Sir Ralph Knox.) What sort of work would 
they do during such winter training ?—The ordinary 
drill and training. 

15037. (Chairman.) The point being that not having 
work to do they could come then ?—Ycs, and I think 
that would be popular with them and it would increase 
their military efficiency. 

15038. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) But you would 
not excuse those men from the annual training ?—Not 
in the slightest ; I would have this quite in addition. I 
should just like to mention one point, if I might, about 
the officers which has rather disgusted some officers. I 
have alluded to officers who did very good work out in 
South Africa and once the war was over the authorities 
did not seem anxious to help on Militia officers who had 
done good work there. I allude particularly now to two 
officers whom I will just give you as an instance who did 
very good work for the Army Service Corps. At one 
time that corps were very short of officers indeed, and I 
was called on to supply two officers ; I sent, of course, 
two of my best subalterns who had got a bit of age, not 
young boys who were going into the Line, and they did 
very well, one of them doing extremely good work in the 
Army Service Corps for a whole year. Then they issued 
an order that commissions would be given into the Army 
Service Corps, and Militia officers who had had previous 
experience with that Department would have a prefer- 
ence over the others. There was one of my officers who 
was very well reported upon by the Army Service Corps, 
but because he was just a month too old they would not 
give him a commission in the Army Service Corps although 
he was most anxious to get one. I think that is a little 
point which perhaps the officers felt at the time. I do 
not think that there is anything else. . 


called ; and Examined: 


I am quite sure. With regard to the efficiency of the 
men, it is quite satisfactory considering the short time 
of the training, which I do not consider is quite long 
enough. 

15047. You mean that they do very well considering 
the opportunities given them ?— Yes, twenty-seven 
days, taking off three Sundays and a day for assembly, 
and a day returning, only leaves twenty-two working 
days and that is very little when you have to do field 
training and musketry. 


15048. From the point of view of efficiency to meet 
foreign troops highly-trained, you think. that training 
is not sufficient ?—I do not think it sufticient. 


15049. That being the case, what do you suggest as a 
remedy, or do you suggest any remedy ?—I think the 
recruits’ drill might be lengthened without stopping the 
flow of recruits at all. My « Regiment” has always had 
preliminary drill, because my headquarters are away 
from my depét and that has always worked very 
well. I consider that the men trained at preliminary 
drill are better trained than at the depét, because 
they come up together, are started in squads, 
and work straight through. On the depét system some 
are pushed forward and some kept back in order to fall 
in with the other recruita. 


15050. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) But all your 
men do not come up for preliminary drill. You cannot 
compel them ?—No, but I encourage it. Any man that 
comes up, if he will wait, I always prefer that he should 
wait and come up for preliminary drill. 

15051. In what sort of proportion do you find they 
come ?—I should think I do not train above thirty or 
forty men at the depdt altogether—the rest all come for 
preliminary drill. 

15052. (Sir Ralph Knox.) What proportion is that of 
your recruits—one-third ?—Not one-third. That is speak- 
ing off-hand without the figures before me. 


15053. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) When you are ou 
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for your training have you ever had the opportunity of 
exercising in conjunction with Cavalry and Field Ar- 
tillery ?—When we were embodied ? 


15054. In your ordinary annual training I mean 1— 


Occasionally, At Colchester we have done it, but 
not very often. When we embodied we did it 
constantly. 


15055. I suppose the commanding officer of Militia 
is responsible for the instruction and training of his 
officers more or less 1—Certainly. 

15056. What steps do you take with a view to making 
your officers tacticians ’—I encourage all the junior ones 
to go to the schools of instruction. 

15057. Do they go much to schools of instruction 1— 
No; I am sorry to say I have a good deal of difficulty 
about it. There is the difficulty of getting away from 
their work, so that there is rather a difficulty in getting 
them to attend these schools. I have got several men 
with Hythe certificates which are very useful. 


15058. Do you think they make any study of tactics ? 
—During training time, do you mean, or as a rule? 


15059. At any time. Do you ever catch them reading 
books on tactics ?—Not often. 


15060. Do you in your regiment ever play the War 
Game—the Kriegspiel ?—No, we never have done. The 
time is eo limited, you see. 

15061. Do your officers read much military history ?— 
I have no doubt they do a certain amount. 

15062, But do you know of them doing it ?—I only 
see my officers during the training, which is a very 
limited time; and there is not time to read military 
history during the Militia training. 

15063. Still, if a man had been studying campaign 
very likely you would be able to find that out 1—Yes, 
they certainly do know a certain amount of military 
history. 

15064. Do most of your officers read modern foreign 
languages, such as French and German ?—I have got a 
great many that certainly can speak French; most of 
them speak French. About German I am not sure. 


15065. I suppose you know your officers very well ?— 
Very well. They are all county men. 


15066. Do you think any of them have got a military 
library ? Would you expect to see a good many military 
histories in their libraries ?—No, they have too much else 
to do. Most of them are agricultural men who have to 
look after their farms, and farm their own properties, and 
that sort of thing. 


16067. You do not think there is what one might call 
an advanced standard of professional knowledge held up 
before them in their minds ?—No, I do not think so; 
but there is a great deal of good sound common-sense, and 
they make very useful officera, although I could 
not gay they were highly educated as regards military 
history, tactics, and those matters. 


15068. There is an examination in tactics which is open 
to Militia officers ?—There is one, but at present I have 
not had very many officers going in for it. 


15069. How many have you had go in for it ?—I do 
not think I remember one. The Army List puts a “T” 
against the name of those who have passed, but I have 
not got anybody proficient in tactics at present. 


15070. Do you think it would be any use to them if 
they were ?—Not very much. Well, I will not say that. 
It might help them a certain amount. It certainly helps 
the senior ones. 


15071. In the Army, you know, before a lieutenant can 
become a captain, he must pass that examination ?—Quite 
so, but it is not compulsory in the Militia. 


15072. Do you think it would be any advantage if it 
were compulsory ?—The difficulty would be to get the 
opportunities for passing these things. In the case of a 
Militiaman you can say that soldiering is not his chief 
business in life. He does his month’s training, or 80 much 
as is required of him, but he is really a civilian and has 
civilian dutics to perform. My officers have difficulty 
in getting away from their civil employment to pass these 
things. Still, they might be able to do it for short courses, 
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15073. There are some civilians who do pass these ex- 
aminations ?—Yes, and Volunteers more especially than 
Militia. 

15074. But you do not think it would be any good to the 
Militia to do it 1—Candidly, not very much ; I would not 
make it compulsory. 


15075. I do not suggest that it should be made com- 
pulsory. You would not expect, if a number of Militia. 
officers did go in for that examination, that it would im- 
prove their battalions in any way ?—No, I do not think so, 
there are so many other things to do, the training being so 
short. 


15076. What idea do you think the military authorities 
had when they threw that examination open to Militia 
officers ?—I suppose they had the idea that it would im- 
prove them, and it would be a very good thing if they did 
pass it, but the stumbling-block is the little chance that 
they have got to pass these examinations ; it is very diffi- 
cult to fit in the time. When I ask my officers to go 
through certain courses they always say that they cannot 
fit in the time ; at harvest time, for instance, or any time 
like that it is difficult to find time to go through these 
courses. If they read up for an examination in tactics 
they would have to go to & crammer. 


15077. You do not think that anybody in the regiment 
would be prepared to give the instruction 1—That is. 
another thing; they might get a certain amount of lec- 
tures on tactics, and we do at present a certain amount in 
that way. As to the part laid down in the drill book we do 
& good deal, but not enough to enable them to pass a suf- 
ficient test. The ordinary tactics we do study as far as 
time allows. 


15078. I suppose a lieutenant in the Militia does pass an 
examination before promotion to captain 1—Oh, yes. 

15079. In that examination is he given a problem on & 
map? Is he given a situation? Is he asked to imagine 
himself commanding his company upon such and such a 
place with such and such information, and has he then to 
write the orders which he would give ?—From subaltern to 
captain I doubt it ; I could not say that papers are given, 


15080. Has a captain before he becomes a field officer to 
do that sort of thing _—Yes, he certainly would have to do 
it. It is some years since I passed the examination my- 
self, and I have really forgotten the exact test, but it cer- 
tainly would include that in a modified form, 


15081. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Following those 
questions about professional competency, I rather gathered 
from your answers that you are not opposed to these things 
and that you would be rather in favour of these questions 
of tactics and military history if time permitted ?—Cer- 
tainly, under certain circumstances. 

15082. Of course one knows that it is very easy to work 
up for an examination, giving a few hours in the evening, 
perhaps, with the assistance of a very able crammer ?—Yes. 


15083. And to pass a brilliant examination, and the 
whole thing to be out of your head in a month or six weeks? 
—Yes, I do not approve of cramming in that way. 

15084. You would rather have the work you could in- 
culcate quietly from training to training under yourself, 
your senior officers, and your adjutant !—Certainly, if it 
could be managed. 

15085. Your point would be that you could give in the 
course of field training and in the course of the annusl 


training @ certain amount of tactical knowledge 1—That 
is so. 


15086. But in addition to that, if your officers were able 
to make time for these tactical examinations you would be 
very glad ?—Certainly I should, but it is difficult to get the 
time. 

15087. About that eleven months which has been re- 
ferred to, from what you say your officers are very fully 
occupied during that eleven months ?—Yes. 

_ 15088. They have very heavy demands on their private 
time ?—Certainly they have. 

15089. Demands which, in fact, make it rather a wrench 
upon them to give the time for the annual training 1— 
Certainly, I have great difticulty ; in the case of one or 
two I have great difficulty to get them to stick to it. 


15090. The average Militia officer, in fact, who is in 
regular work, whether he is working as his own master or 
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nader a master, is in giving up one month for the training 
either at the loss of his holiday or he has to work overtime 
for months afterwards to make up for the time he has lost 
during their training ?—In the case of business men it 
would beso. I have one or two business men who have to 
give up their holiday. In other cases they do not give up 
their holiday, but they lose by going away from their work. 

15091. And possibly, while the allowances for their 
training compensate them to a certain extent for the ex- 
penses they incur, they by no means compensate them for 
the loas of time ?—I am quite sure they do not make any- 
thing out of it—they lose in nine cases out of ten. 

15092. As to your officers who are country gentlemen, 
when you are in the management of a large demesne or a 
large farm, a great deal may happen to cause loss in the 
course of twenty-seven days 1—Yes, we always train in 
May, which is the slackest time both for officers and men. 


15093. But still there are a great many agricultural 
operations in May which are better done under the master’s 
eye 1—They are always grumbling about their hay going 
to pieces, and that sort of thing. 

15094. And therefore it is conceivable without laying 
down any hard and fast rule that to give up twenty-seven 
days consecutively of their work may be a greater strain 
than to give up sixty or seventy evenings ?—Certainly it 
would be. 

15095. Have you any views as to the desirability or 
otherwise of the Militia serving abroad in time of national 
emergency ?—I do not think there would be any difficulty 
about it at all if it was put to the men; my men volun- 
teered in the last war, but I was not so fortunate as to go, 
because all my best men were taken to the line battalion 
and I was left as a skeleton battelion ; we were asked to 
volunteer, which we did, but it was no good. 

15096. I suppose you were not sorry to see the old 
Militia Reserve abolished ?—I think it was the most 
scandalous thing to take one’s best men away. 


15097. In fact it was creating a paper army, and the 
men are in two places at once ?—Yes. 

15098. And while it might be » great convenience for 
filling up the depletion in the regular battalions caused 
by the number of men shown on paper who were either 
too young or medically unfit to serve abroad, it absolutely 
made the Militia battalion unable to take the field »—It 
certainly did in my case. 

15099. Or if it took the field it was at a disadvantage 
which no line battalion should be asked to face ?—Most 
certainly. 

15100. But, on the other hand, when the Militia reserve 
is abolished, and a reserve for the Militia is being built up, 
do you think that if the Militia understood there was a 
possibility of a call upon them to support the Regulars 
abroad there would be any great aversion to enlisting 
specially with the liability to serve abroad ?—I do not 
think so. 


15101. You think they would accept it cheerfully ?— 
Yes, I do. 


15102. Supposing they got £1 a year extra bounty, as 
they did under the Special Service order, do you think 
they would take it cheerfully enough ?—I think the 
greater part of them; there is a certain proportion of 
married men with whom there would be a difficulty— 
squaring the wives is the great difficulty. 


15103. They got @ separation allowance when they 
were embodied ?—Yes, and if they only gave them that 
during training it would make a great deal of difference. 


15104. Especially with the non-commissioned officers 1— 
Yes, I lost some of my best men through that, as they did 
not like to leave their wives. In the training time I think 
it would have a great effect towards recruiting. 


15105. And that would enable you to pick and choose 
amongst you non-commissioned officers ?—That was the 
great difficulty ; the volunteer non-commissioned officer 
is the weakest part of the Militia, and we therefore want 
to get these steady married men. 


15106. Of course if we undertook such a liability as that, 
that is to be ready to serve abroad without further volun- 
tering, and in fact to take part very little behind the 
regular Army in active operations, it is conceivable that 
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we might want a shade more training than we have now ? 
—Quite so. 
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15107. And if the men got, let us say, £1 a year extra Dec. 1903. 


bounty for that liability, which might not arise more than 
once in a generation, do you think that for that £1 a year 
they would be glad to put ina week or ten days’ extra 
attendance ?—I think there would be no difficulty if they 
knew beforehand—it takes a lot to instil these regula- 
tions into these men’s heads ; for instance, as to the non- 
training bounty question, they are only beginning to 
realise it. 

15108. And do you think when they realise it it will 
have a good effect ?—Yes, I have got thirty-three men 
this year through that bounty; I have made s mark of it, 
and it was distinctly through the extra bounty that they 
Te-engaged. 

15109. That is to say for the sake of the non-training 
bounty ?—Yes. 

15110. And as they get to appreciate that more I 
suppose it will show a result ?—Yes, but they are very 
dense, and it takes a long time before it gets talked about, 
and they understand it in the villages and outlying 
districts. 

15111. We know that there is a change in these things, 
particularly in country districts, and the men are always 
& bit suspicious and they think they are being had ?— 
Yes, it takes a long time to instil into their minds really 
what the Government mean. 

15112. A man used to getting a lump sum of £3 or £4 
at the end of the training does not take it in all at once ?— 
No. 

15113. But when he does take it in do you think things 
will go more smoothly ?—I think it will help a great deal. 

15114. Would you like to see the old re-engaging bounty 
brought back again ?—Yes, I think so; I think that was 
8 good thing. 

16115. And even if it was restricted to non-commissioned 
officers it would be a good thing ?—Yes, that is the great 
difficulty we have got. The non-commissioned officers 
undoubtedly are the weakest part of the Militia, and they 
are really the chief factors in getting a high standard of 
efficiency. 

15116. Having regard to the duties that actually have to 
be performed in the fighting line?—Yes. It was particularly 
noticed in the case of the men I sent out to South Africa 
that the non-commissioned officers who went out with 
them were weak, not probably weaker than the ordinary 
run of Militia non-commissioned officers, but not equal 
to the men. 

15117. Do you find you have enough men on your 
permanent staff, or doyou think two or three more sergeants 
would be useful ?—I think if they allowed a few more it 
would be a great help. 

15118. Say three or four more, which would leave you 
two sergeants per company for training purposes 1—That 
is what we want—a certain number are taken 
away for duties such as mess-sergeanta and so on, and if 
I had those filled up so as to give me two clear it would 
be a great help. 

15119. You would like to have two effective regular 
sergeants for each company for duty ?—Yes, it would be 
a great help, especially in a six company battalion like 
mine. 

15120. Have you ever considered the question of the 
Militia ballot ?—I think it is coming very much nearer 
than anybody has any idea of. If we cannot get the re- 
cruits, I honestly do not know what we are to do; the 
recruiting question I have left to the last here, but how 
we are to get the men is another thing. 

15121. You think in the last resort we may have to take 
to the ballot ?—I think so ; I do not see any way out of it. 

15122. Let me suggest @ point to you on that. Sup- 
posing we are driven back to the ballot it would be on the 
principle of course that every man ought to give a certain 
amount of service to the country on emergency, and in 
the case of necessity for national defence ?—Yes. 

15123. An efficient Volunteer gives a certain amount 
of service at present, and is a very useful man, and it is 
presumable that the efficient Volunteer would be exempt 
under the ballot ?—Yes, certainly. 
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15124. I only want to put this point to you—it may 
not have occurred: supposing the ballot was enforced 
upon those lines is it not evident that it would throw 
position of terrible responsibility upon every volunteer 
eommanding officer 1—Yes, it would to a certain extent, 
but I think probably all efficient Volunteers would be ex- 
empt, and therefore he would always fill his regiment up. 


15125. That of course would be desirable 7—Yes, it 
would suit him, and I should not think he would be averse 
to the ballot at all, 


15126. But as o Militia commanding officer would you 
care to take the leavings, because that is what it would 
come to ?— I would get very much the same class of man 
as I get now; I might have few bad characters, but I 
cannot help that. 


15127. Do you think there would be any feeling about 
that, as to whether the voluntary man proper would 
look down on the more or less compulsory man ?—I could 
not say that. 


15128, You have not considered that ?—No, I have 
not thought the details of it out; there are points of that 
sort which would crop up undoubtedly. 


15129. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) You command the 4th 
battalion of the Suffolk Regiment 2—Yes, 

15130. I see it is rather more than one-third below its 
establishment by the return I have got here 1—We were 
225 short yesterday. 


15131. And its establishment is 637 ?—Yes. 

15132. So that that is slightly over a third 1—Yes. 

15133. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Are you eight com- 
panies ?—Six companies. 

15134. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) You are organised in six 
companies? If you were to take the field the strength 
of your companies would be from sixty to seventy? 
—Yes, as we are now. Of course I bope to recruit up ; 
about now is always my lowest time, and after Christmas I 
shall be better up to strength. 


15135. But on the other hand, supposing you absolutely 
had to go on service you probably would have toleaves 
certain number of men behind as unfit ?—Certainly. 


15136. I do not suppose you could count on your com- 
panies being stronger than about sixty-five 1—No; 
establishment was eight companies when I joined the 
battalion and we have gone down gradually and steadily 


since the old days when we trained at our headquarters. 


15137. Does it not strike you that that is too small a 
tactical unit ?—It is too small. I consider the six com- 
panies is too small 


15138. There are of course a very great many Militia 
battalions worse off than you are 1—Yes, I know several. 


15139. And they would have to remodel their internal 
organisation when they took the field ?—Yes ; one of the 
battalions of Rifles with which we trained have increased 
their strength a little lately, but they had only two small 
companies & year ago. 

15140. I see by this return that the two Suffolk Militia 
battalions would probably make one efficient battalion up to 
the proper fighting strength of 1,000 to 1,100 between 
them !—Of course you must remember that although it 
appears to be one regiment the 3rd and 4th battalions have 
never had anything to do with one another ; my regiment 
is the old Cambridgeshire Militia, and at the time it was a 
gore subject when that title was taken away because we 
were turned into “Suffolk” without any warning at all. 
The two together might be all right as to strength ; but 
as to whether the amalgamation would be desirable I 
cannot say- 

1514]. In that particular case that may be so, but 
what I wish to establish generally is that there are many 
Militia battalions 80 weak that on taking the field their 
company organisation would be unsatisfactory ?—That is 
80. 


15142. About what age do you get your recruits ?— 
We get two seta—quite a boy just about the proper limit, 
and then we get a rather older man who is generally a 
bona fide militiaman but he is difficult to get now al- 
though he used to be easily enough got. I remember 
when my regiment was all composed of men. I have 
been on parade at ‘Aldershot with 800 men in my battalion. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS: 


15143. But now it is not 90 1—No. 


15144. Have you got many men under twenty years in 
your battalion ?—Counting last year’s recruits, a good 
many I am sorry to say. T cannot give you the percentage 
without going into the figures and I have been away from 
my office for some time now. 


15145. I do not want to pin you to any exact figure 
but do you think it amounts to 20 per cent. or more or 
less 1—Not more—probably less I should think. 


15146. Of what sort of physique are they ? Are they 
fairly stout for their age 1—They are a good sturdy lot. 
No doubt the Cambridge and Suffolk man is not a tall 
man but he is very firm and he can march, for ever in fact, 
with a little training, so that there is no difficulty about 
their physique. 

15147. Supposing you knew you were going to be called 
upon with other Militia battalions without any stiffening 
of regulars to meet foreign regular troops, how long would 
you like to have your battalion embodied before you 
would feel you could do that with fair confidence 1—Do 
you mean to bring me up to the standard of a regular 
battalion on a war footing? The expression “ foreign 
troops” is rather vague. 


15148. I will put it in this way and you will see the 
point in a minute. We have had the position put before 
us of practically the whole of the regular troops being out 
of this country and the consequence of that would be that 
the defence of the country against invasion would rest on 
the auxiliary forces. Of course if any country did invade 
us it would invade us with the best possible troops. In 
that case the duty of meeting those troops would fall on 
the Militia and Volunteers ?—Yes. 


15149. Supposing you had that before you, how long 
would you like to have your men embodied, and been 
trained together, and militarily educated, before you would 
feel you were on a fair footing of equality allowing the 
defending army 4 preponderance of numbers in the pro- 
portion of three to two 1—I should like to have them 
certainly not less than three to six months embodied ; at 
the end of six months they would be pretty handy acd 
able to do most things. 


15150. I may say that we have had about that same 
period pointed out already ?—That is what I found when 
I was embodied; my regiment was embodied for a year, 
and I noticed that at the end of six months they 
were fairly handy to move about and to have a certain 
amount of knowledge of taking cover under fire and that 
sort of thing ; in fact they were very good at that after a 
time. 

15151. If you were called upon to do it at very short 
notice, say in a fortnight or anything of that sort, although 
T have no doubt all of you would do your best you would 
feel the contest was hardly an equal one ?—I would 
rather not face it from the commanding officer's point of 
view. I would want a little longer than that. 


15152. Have you got many officers who are going into 
the regular army in your battalion 7—Yes: well I do not 
say very many but I have four. I have three subalterns 
now who are quite efficient to take over a company for 
promotion who are staying on in the regiment. 


15153. They certainly would study military history 
and tactics for the sake of their entrance examination into 


she army ?—Yes; of course all the younger ones have to 
o it. 


15154, There is only one other point I want to ask 
you about: have you considered at all what effect the 
new Militia reserve has upon the Militia 7—No, it is im- 
possible to say; I know nothing about the new Militia 
reserve ; I have not really studied it ; you see it does not 
affect us until we are embodied or until an emergency. 


15155. It has not affected your recruiting in any way ? 
—No; I have made inquiries and it has not affected us 
the one way or the other at present. 


15156. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) T think the 
new Militia reserve is not a regimental reserve at all but a 
general reserve !—That is so. 


15157. They are enlisted for service in the county 
regiment but come from all over the country ; that is to 


say you have men enlisted for the Suffolk County Reserve 
in the north of England ?—Yes. 
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15158. It is not at al on a par with the old Militia 
reserve ?—No. 


15159. So that as a reserve considered from the regi- 
mental point of view you can never be sure of getting the 
men shown on the strength of the reserve back to your 
battalion ?—No, that is what struck me. I have not 
gone into the subject very deeply but it seemed to me 
that it was by no means certain that it would be any 
good when you were embodied as the ones embodied 
before you would be filled up and there might be no men 
left when it came to your turn. 

15160. There would not be enough to go round, to use 
@ common expression ?—It struck me so the other day. 


15161. Have you found that your men are at all shy 
at the present arrangements about the re-engaging and 
the re-enlisting bounty ?—No, I think not. I think it 
works fairly well. You mean the new bounty ? 


15162, Yes; instead of getting the bounty on re- 
enlisting at the end of the training, it is deferred, and 
they get it in the course of the winter. You have not 
found that that has stopped men from re-enlisting with 
you !—No, I do not think so; but the recruit does not 
get that bounty until after the second training, and I 
suggest that it would be very much better if he got a 
certain percentage of it, a modified bounty during the 
winter after his first training. I am sure that would be 


an advantage, instead of waiting until after the second . 


training. There might be certain conditions made, such 
as a certain standard of musketry for recruits, and if he 
reaches that standard during his first year’s training he 
might have a certain amount of the bounty, and I think 
that would be an advantage to the recruit. 


15163. As a rule, when it is a question of enlisting, in 
the first instance, or re-engaging subsequently, what the 
Militiaman looks to is the ready money he is going to 
touch at the moment, and not the promise of something 
to come in some weeks or months time ?—Of course they 
do like to put their hand on it at the time, but I think it is 
still 8 great advantage that a certain amount is to come 
in the winter during the hard times. 

15164. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Do they realise 
that 1—I think they will. As I say, it is very hard to 
get anything inito their heads. I notice that there are 
thirty-three men who have re-engaged on account of that 
bounty this year. They have said that was their in- 
ducement to re-engage, and I made a special note of that. 
That is all I can tell you off-hand. 

15165. (Sir Ralph Knor.),You mean that they would 
not have re-engaged under the old conditions ?—Or rather, 
the inducement of the bounty induced them to re-engage ; 
probably they would not have done so otherwise. 


15166. Were there many others who re-engaged and 
did not represent this as the particular inducement ?— 
No; I only tried to find out what effect the bounty had 
on them from the recruiters, and that was the result. 


15167. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Are you satis- 
fied generally as to the present regulations with regard to 
Militia clothing, equipment, and so forth ?—I think their 
clothing might be improved very much. I object very 
Strongly to part-worn things being given you, like part- 
worn boota, and part-worn shirts, and that sort of thing. 
I think that is a shocking state of affairs. 

15168. The Militia is rather looked upon, to use a 
phrase that others have used lately, as being the dumping 
ground for worn-out garments ?—Yes, and I knew it would 
happen with those big stores. I have been twenty-nine 
years in the regiment, and that is always what has hap- 
pened. 

15169. You think if more attention was paid to these 
points, a larger number of men would come into the 
Militia I am quite certain of it. I think the general 
thing is to stamp it as a useless service at present, and I 
think it will get worse unless some very strong measures 
we taken about it. 

15170. As regards that question of the ballot, the en- 
forcement of the ballot, pure and simple, upon a county 
like yours would have a very serious effect on the agri- 
cultural labourers. I presume, in Cambridge and Suffolk 
there is not a surplus of men for employment on the farms, 
any more than there is in most of the other counties in 
England ?—I am afraid there is less. I am very short of 
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men, and probably the ballot would come hard upon 
them in that case. You see, work, certainly, is plentiful, 
there is no question about that at the present minute, 
and the supply of men is short ; in fact, I believe the last 
census in my district of Cambridge, was less than it was 
ten years ago. The men have gone to the big towns. 
Unfortunately we have very few big towns in Cambridge- 
shire, Cambridge and Wisbeach being about the only 
towns that can be called towns at all, and the reet are only 
villages. 

15171. But the men have gradually drifted from the 
farms to what towns there are ?—Yes, and even away to 
larger towns ; a tremendous lot of men go to Manchester 
and Liverpool. 

15172. Would it sppear that to counteract that short- 
ness of men on the ground, it would be desirable to re- 
model in some way the areas which will provide men for 
Militia regiments ?—Yes, I think so. It seems very hard 
that a district like mine should be so very thinly-populated, 
while, if you take other regiments, like the Royal West 
Kent, they have more men than they want, and if we could 
have some means of shifting men from one to another it 
would be a great advantage. The Royal West Kent have 
got more men than they want, and they could have enlisted 


. double their strength last year; the colonel told me so 


himself. 

15173. And although there was some soreness when 
your regiment’s name was changed, that has died out, 
and you are now on perfectly good terms, if I may use that 
expression, with your territorial regiment ?—Yes, we are 
on quite good terms. 

15174. And you look upon yourselves as part of it 1— 
Yes ; certainly. 

15175. If there was any great national need for some 
considerable alteration in the constitution of the Militia, 
of course those minor feelings, although they are not 
looked upon as minor by the people who entertain them, 
would have to be set aside ?—Yes, in the old days the 
men fought whenever they met, but that has quite died 
out. The Cambridgeshires always called them the Silly 
Suffolks, and they fought whenever they met, but that has 
died out. As regards the officers, there is still a certain 
amount of feeling that amalgamation would not work 
quite well. Of course in an emergency they would un- 
doubtedly pull together directly. 


15176. Where did you train this last year ?—Colchester. 
15177. Not in your county ?—No. 


15178. Is there any place in the county to train at ?— 
No. I have trained in theold days at my headquarters 
at Ely ; you cannot train in camp there. 

15179. That was in the old days when one was content 
with barrack-square drill, and a small field was sufficient 
for all the manceuvres required of one then ?—Yes, that 
is about it. 

15180. Where do you propose to go this year ?—Col- 
chester ; I have applied for it again. 

15181. You think that although it is not actually in the 
county, it is near enough to make it attractive ?—I do not 
think so; I cannot say that I think it is attractive, but 
the difficulty is that I have no range to go to in my own 
county. I did train at Cambridge one year, but there are 
no good ranges. _I think that two years training, and the 
third one in brigade, would be better. 


15182. You would like to traintwo years in your county, 
two years out of three ?—Yes; the third year might be 
given up to brigade training and the other two might be 
used upin the county, or elsewhere, chiefly on musketry and 
field company trainings. I believe that the company 
training is the great thing ; at these big field days the men 
do not learn much 


15183. You do set great store by company training 1— 
Ido. 


15184. In company training a man gets to realise more 
nearly than in any other way, the possibilities that he may 
have to meet in the event of being on active service }— 
And it gives him a chance, if he has got any intelligence, 
of using it; he understands more by himself. These men 
are so very bad by themselves, as a rule, before they are 
trained ; they lose their heads, but I am sure that constant 
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lot for the men. I am very strong on field company 


2 Dec. 1908. training myself, and I am sure it is a great thing. 


15185. Both as regards officers and men ?—Yes. Of 
course the non-commissioned officer comes in as the diffi- 
ou'ty again; that isthe weak point. If non-commissioned 
officers could be called up beforehand and trained in these 
field company trainings before the training came on, it 
would be a great thing. If you could get hold of them 
and train them especially ; we have to train them, instead 
of their helping us to train the men now. 

15186. A certain number of them might come up before ? 
—Yes, a certain number of them do. I should like to get 
hold of these non-comm’ssioned officers in winter, if I 
could, in the slack time, and then is the time I could have 
tactical training under my adjutant. 


15187. Do you think if non-commissioned officers were 
attached for a certain time to a line battalion and got a 
certificate from that battalion carrying increased pay, it 
would improve the class of non-commissioned officer 1— 
Yes, I think it would, provided they were attached to a 
regiment that was not a skeleton regiment. The depit 
would be no good for that sort of training. 


15188. I say the battalion as against the depot ?—Cer- 
tainly, I think it would. 


15189. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Could they give the time ? 
—Yes, I think so—a certain percentage might, and that 


would be a great help because they would help to teach 
the others. 


15190. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) With regard 
to what I asked you just now, probably a good many would 
be able to give the time if the certificate carried with it a 
cortain amount of extra pay ?—Yes. 

15191. Because with the Militiaman, as to a great extent 
with the Volunteers, time is money ?—Certainly, he would 
not have to lose anything by it: in fact he ought to make 
something by it ; money must be an inducement for him. 


15192. And you think if something of that sort were 
done a better class of volunteer non-commissioned officer 
might be got in the Militia TI do, and I think that is one 
of the chief points that ought to be thought about in the 


Militia. That is certainly our weak point at this present 
m nute. 


15193 (Sir Ralph Knox.) You say some of your men 
receive part-worn boots. What part-worn boots are thoze? 
—Who has worn them before do you mean ? 


15194. Yes ?—I do not know where they come from, 
but they are issued as part-worn boots; probably they 
bave been worn by Militia recruits who have gone through 
to the Line. 


15195. All your Militiamen at the end of their month’s 
training walk off with their boots and shirts ?—Yes — 


15196. They are not those ?—No. 


15197, But they are the boots of men who have worn 
them for twomonths as recruitsand have left them behind? 
—Yea, and probably gone through into the Line battalion, 
then they are issued again. It is an objectionable practice. 


J do not like part-worn things and the men do not like 
them. 


15198. Knowing a little about it I was curious to know 
whose boots they were, because it is the fact that every 
Militiaman at the end of his month’s training walks off 
with his boots and shirt ?—It is the Militia recruit who 
goes through into the Line, 


15199. And he would have worn these boots for two 
months ?—It depends on how long he served in the Militia 
before he was induced to go on as they generally do when 
they go to the depot. 


15200. Those boots would be worn probably for a longer 
time than by your Militiaman who is out for a month ; 
they would be longer worn boots than those the Militia- 
man walks off with ?—Certainly they would—more than 
his uew boots. 


15201. You said you thought the time of training 
might be prolonged, and that on enlistment the youngster 
that comes in could do six months training at the depot ? 
—Yes, I think it would affect him much less than prolong- 
ing the training, although at the same time the training 
is too short to do the work we have got to do. 
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15202. But supposing he had six months and that there 
‘was some real endeavour made to knock into him as much 
knowledge of his work, and as much drill, and even com- 
pany training at the depdt as possible, he should be a 
much more valuable man, and much more easily teachable 
when he comes up for his month’s training ?—He would 
be if he was not badgered, and induced to go 
into the Regular Army, the whole of the six months he 
was there, and having in very many cases to do mor 
fatigues than his proper share. 


15203. We have had a general complaint that a man is 
used for fatigue work, but of course it is expected that a 
man shall do some fatigue duty with a view to his om 
service 1—Certainly ; of course it is only in very few cases 
that that does happen, but it does happen and it gets about 
and does harm. I have served at the depdt myself. 

15204. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) It docs harm to re- 


cruiting because they hear of it outside ?~I am quite 
certain of it. 


_ 15205. (Str Ralph Knox.) They may hear of it although 
it is not very true, or true in only a few instances ?—There 
is a certain amount of truth in it. 


15206. You think, supposing we could get out of the 
young fellow six months’ work, he might be licked into 
excellent shape and be a much better man all the rest 
of his career ?—I quite agree with you, and that is what 
I am trying to impress upon the Commission; when a 
young man comes up to enlist, he is generally a man who 
is out of work and wants board and lodging, and the longer 
he gets that the better he likes it. I am certain of that; 
it will not affect him then ; he is out of work and you can 
keep him and train him then as long as you think fit. As 
you say, 8ix months would be most valuable. 


15207. But do you think with the six months you need 
not prolong the month’s training afterwards ?—It would 
be a great help. That would be the easiest way to do it 
but that would not stop recruiting at all. Possibly the 
increase of training to any length of time would be against 
it, but still even another week would make a lot of differ- 
ence in the Militia training. Taking off the three Sundays 
and the two days going up and coming back leaves only 
twenty-two working days and allowing for certain amount 
of wet ones, for what we have to do it is too little. 

15208. Another week would increase his training by 
33 per cent., practically ?—Yes it would. Instead of that 
everlasting rush for musketry, which is the last thing that 
ought to be done, we ought to take as much time as pos- 
sible, and the extra week would give us more time for that. 


15209. Supposing he were to have six months drill on 
enlistment, and there were a range near his dept, he might 
get through a good deal of his musketry and in a much 
better way than he can with his battalion ?—Yes, that is 
so, and I remember in the old days, when my men drilled 
at their headquarters, which was certainly popular in 
those days because the regiment was always up to strength, 
@ great many of those men would do probably half a day’s 
civilian work during the training ; they could get away in 
the agricultural districts and hoe turnips in the afternoon 
and a lot of them did so. 

15210. Do you think that a good thing ?—Yes. 

15211. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Do you mean they 
were engaged by the farmers about ?—They were recrui 
all round Ely and district, and they used to go off on cer- 
tain days of the week and hoe. When my regiment was 
embodied at Shornclitfe they did a lot of harvest all the 
way round ; they used to go out in the afternoons, and I 
particularly let them as it was a good thing for 
them. You would sce them pitching corn miles out in the 
country. 

15212, (Sir Ralph Knoz.) It is that then which makes 
the drill in the county so popular ?—That is it. The 
nearer they are to their home the nearer they are to theit 
work, and they can get off and do a little. 


15213. Do you not think at Colchester they would 
receive very much more military instruction if the whole 
day was more or less available for it ?—Oh yes, I think so, 
certainly. 

15214. Considering the short time that is available ?— 
I only give that as an instance in the old days ; I do not 88y 
that they would work half a day, but it has occurred. 


15215. In most of these things there are balancing 
advantages and disadvantages, and the question 1 
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really to choose that which provides the most 
advantnges ?—I think it would be a good thing if they 
could build some sort of permanent huts, sothat the Militia- 
man should not be for ever under canvas. You see we have 
to train early in May, and the average weather in May is 
not very nice for canvas work. A certain amount of train- 
ing under canvas is a very good thing, but if there was 
some means of housing them, say temporary huts, that 
would be another very good thing for recruiting. 

15216, As regards the officers, I suppose your officers 
like most educated men occasionally during the eloven 
months non-training read a book ?—I hope so. I think 
they do. 

15217. And I suppose they have sufficient interest in the 
military part of their avocation to occasionally dip into a 
book which is more or less of a military character ?—Oh 
yes. 

16218. And you would not be surprised to learn that 
amongst their books they had some which were militarily 
historical and, therefore, more or less tactical ?—I am 
quite sure there are books to be found in most of their 
libraries of that kind, but as to the amount of time they 
read them I could not tell you. 

15219. But they are reading men, and being, as you 
know, keen men in their military work they doubtless 
would give some of their time—I do not say regularly, as 
cramming—but some of their time to that sort of litera- 
ture ?—Yes, if they had some encouragement or induce- 
ment to do so, but I am sorry to say that the inducement 
the Militia have got lately to work as a body is not very 
great. 

15220. Still, if a man devotes a month a year to this 
sort of thing he cannot but have that amount of interest 
in it which would lead him to read some military books 
during the rest of his time ?—I do not see any reason why 
he should not at all ; I think he would probably. They are 
all very keen on their work. 

15221. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) You think possibly 
it might induce more to attend classes if they had some 
allowance whilst attending them ?—Yes, I think so. 

15222, And had not to go at their own expense ?—Yes, 
I think their expenses should be paid from their homes 
and back again, 

15223. You have a musketry instructor, of course !— 
Yes, just at this present minute he has retired, but there 
are plenty more to come on. 


15224. Will he be a subaltern or a captain ?—He was 
8 captain. 

15225. Has he passed ?—Hythe ? Oh dear, yes. 

15226. When did he pass ?—I could not tell you. 

15227. During the last year, I mean ?—Oh no, he has 


had the Hythe certificate for some time. The latest one 
from Hythe is Captain Hall. 


15228. I see his name here. The reason I ask you is 
this: have any of your officers applied to go to Hythe 
and been refused ?—No, I do not think so. I know there 
have been cases of that sort, but that has not happened in 
my own regiment. 

15229. Have you heard a complaint at all as to the 
difficulty of men getting to Hythe who apply to go through 
the course ?—No, I do not think so in my particular 
regiment: in fact I can say for certain that they have had 
no difticulty, 

15230. I think you have said that the time for musketry 
is not sufficient ?—Taking the training generally, the 
musketry is the chief thing in the training and the time 
is very limited. 

15231. Have you experience of the old system of pre- 
liminary training under the adjutant immediately before 
the training ?—My regiment has never done anything 
else; my depdt is at Ely and my adjutant, my staff and 
everything are there. 

15232. How long do you go out before ?—Two months 
before. 


15233, Under canvas ?—No, all billets the same as the 
regiment used todo. They have billets and private lodg- 
ings. 

15234. Where is that, at Bury St. Edmunds ?—No 
we have nothing to do with Bury St. Edmunds. 
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15235. Your regiment used to be there ?—Never, but 
Bury St. Edmunds is the depdt of all the four battalions 
of the Suffolk Regiment. 

15236. How would you like to give up that preliminary 
training and go to what is the custom in most regiments 
namely,training on joining ?—I should be very sorry to 
give it up; I do not say you could do away with depot 
training, but the men are very much better trained when 
trained under my own adjutant and their own officers 
and their own staff for those two months than if they went 
to the dep6t. They come up at a certain time and they 
begin at the beginning and work steadily through, whereas 
if they go to the depét perhaps two or three join together, 
and they are put into a squad either a little ahead or a 
little back to suit the recruits and they do not go steadily 
on from start to finish. 

15237. Is there any barrack accommodation at Ely at 
all ?—For men, no; I have only my staff quarters. I 
have a very good drill shed, the county built it for us in 
the old days. All these buildings belong to the county 
and are rented by the Government. 

15238. What is your recruiting area ?—Cambridge- 
shire, and Isle of Ely. 


15239. Have you it all to yourself ?—Yes. 
15240. Is that sufficient ?—No, I do not think it is now. 


15241. Because the men have gone away to the towns ? 
—They have. 


15242. What towns have they gone to—Colchester ?— 
Some have gone right away to Manchester and bigger 
towns. 


15243. There are no towns bordering on you where 
other regiments send recruiters ?—No, I lose a little 
Huntingdon way perhaps. 


15244. You are short of officers, are you not ?—No, I 
am not short; I have a supernumerary major. 


15245. Can you tell us what your idea is as to the reason 
for this falling off in the number of officers? To what do 
you attribute it; are there any grievances that are 
answerable for it ?—In my regiment ? 


15246. In the Militia generally from your own know- 
ledge?—It is very difficult to answer for other regiments : 
it has never happened to me and I have never been short 
of officers. But I think it will very soon come. 


15247. From what cause ?—Because I think that the 
Militia is looked down upon and nothing is done for it 
and it is snubbed in every possible way by the author- 
ities. That is the impression given. 


15248. Can you suggest any alteration or anything that 
would remove that feeling ?—I should say that the 
Militia ought to have a representative at the War Office 
of its own, and personally I do not see why they should 
not have their own brigadiers, All that would help; 
an officer has nothing to look forward to now when he 
gives up his command, but certainly a representative 
at headquarters would be great thing—a bona fide 
Militiaman. 

15249. Have you any other suggestion to make for the 
removal of grievances that you think militate against 
the numbers ?—No, I think those are the chief points. 

15250. With regard to the men I think you stated just 
now a certain number of the men joined because they 
were more or less out of work and in want ?—Yes. 

15251. Is that the chief reason why men join the 
Militia, or is it that they like a bit of soldiering ?— Tie 
chief reason is that they are out of work; certainly in 
agricultural districts I am afraid that the military spirit 
is not very strong. 

15252. Do many of them join the Militia in order to see 
how they like it before going on to the line ?—I think 
many recruits come up for the line and are put into the 
Militia to see how they will do; I mean to say that a man 
comes up to enlist at the depét—I have seen him—for the 
army and they say, ‘“‘ You are too small, you had better 
go into the Militia.” 

15253. And he goes into the Militia and you have got 
to take him ?—And then he goes on to the line. 

15254, When he has chest measurement enough and 
you have licked him into shape ?—Yes. The Militia lose 
tremendously on men like that. Each man costs tie 
Militia a good deal of money. 
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15255. Are you satisfied with your adjutant ?—Quite. 


15256. When was he appointed ?—Just after the war, 
he was out with the first battalion. 


15257. Have you anything to complain of in the mode 
of appointment ? Were you consulted 1—No, I do not 
think I have; I was certainly consulted—in fact I think 
I applied for him myself. At one time when I was em- 
aes I was told to appoint my own adjutant, which I 

it 


15258. Whom did you appoint—one from the line 
battalion 1—No, one of my own officers who acted at 
Shorncliffe for about three months. 

: 15259. That was during the time of the war when your 

line battalion was abroad ?—Yes. That was a case 
where the work was very well done indeed by one of my 
own officers. 

15260. When the adjutant was appointed from the line 
were you consulted about that ?—Yes. 

15261. Was his name sent to you or did you apply for 
him t—I cannot remember now. 

15262. I ask you for this reason: that some witnesses 
have told us that they have had nw choice at all as com- 
manding officers of the Militia and that they would like 
to have the seiection ?—I certainly had something 
to do with it; I should be very much annoyed if he was 
put in without my knowledge. A case of that sort has 


never happened in my battalion—I have certainly always 
been written to on the subject. 


15263. As a rule in your part of England—you can 
speak from a good long experience—are your adjutants 
the men you would iike or as a rule are they men whom 
the regiment is very glad to get rid of for a time ?—With 
one exception they were all liked. 

15264. Were the others good men ?—Yes, 
some of the best adjutants in my time. 


15265. They were not duffers sent from the regiment 
because they wanted to get rid of them ?—No, except 
that one man some time back who was sent from another 
Tegiment was not so efficient as he might have been. 


15266. I aak these questions not because it is my ex- 
perience, far from it, but because it has been suggested 


I have seen 


Sir G. H. Murray, K.C.B., called; and Examined. 


15274. (Chairman.) You were Principal Clerk at the 
Treasury from 1894 to 1897; Chairman of the Board of 
Inland Revenue from 1897 to 1899 ; Secretary to the Post 


Office from 1899 to 1903, and you are now Joint-Secretary 
to the Treasury ?—Yes. 


15275. You have only been there six weeks I under- 
stand ?—Since the Ist October. 


15276. We have been taking evidence from various 
quarters with regard to the facilities which are afforded 
to men serving in the Militia and Volunteers, to enable 
them to follow out their training and to do so with as little 
pecuniary loss to themselves as possible; we have taken 
evidence from some private employers, and from railway 
companies, and others, and we thought it desirable to 
ascertain what was the principle adopted by the Treasury 
with regard to civil servants, and what was their practice 
in that respect so as to prevent any discouragement to 
men either joining the Auxiliary forces, or doing their 
utmost to take every opportunity of training while they 
were in them, and also from the point of view of the 
stimulus of employers of labour throughout the country ; 
could you kindly tell us what is the practice ?—Before I 
deal with the existing practice, perhaps I may be allowed 
to explain very briefly what I conceive to be the general 
principle on which the Government have proceeded in 
dealing with civil servants who were also Volunteers. 
Speaking generally, the view which has been taken is, that 
while it is right that every facility should be given to a 
Volunteer to make himeelf efficient, that ought to be done 
in his own time and not in the time when he should be 
doing the work for which he is paid his civil salary ; in 
other words that he should do his Volunteering at his 
own expense and not at the expense of other people. I 
think that is a principle of some importance, because if it 
is not observed the tendency would be for the Volunteer 


to us that adjutants are appointed without con-ulting 
the commanding officer ?—I think some of the staff are 
not always the best men, but that is not so as regards the 
adjutants. 


15267. One word about non-commissioned officers; I 
think you have already stated that you would like an 
additional staff-sergeant to each company ?—I should; 
I would certainly like two for each company. 


15268. During the training do you find difficulty in 
working companies with the volunteer non-commissioned 
officers ?—Yes, they are the weak point. 


15269. What do you think of the suggestion that Army 
Reserve non-commissioned officers should be called up 
and appointed for the time: how would that work ?~It 
might work very well. Of course they would have to have 
some knowledge of the Militia. You must not send a 
non-commissioned officer who is a man of the smart kind, 
as the Militia want a certain amount of handling. It 
might work very well after a time, but I think they should 


have some knowledge of the Militia before being suddenly 
sent down. 


15270. You think it is possible that some old soldiers 
might teach tricks too ?—Yes, I think it is more than 
probable and therefore you might do in one way more 
harm than good. If they had a certain amount of train- 
ing and knew the ins and outs of the Militia it might 
work very well indeed. 


15271. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) About those 
partly-worn boots, can you imagine anything better 
qualified to lame a man than getting a pair of boots which 
have already taken the shape of another man’s feet ?—I 
cannot imagine anything worse ; if any of us were asked 


to put on a pair of partly worn-boots for shooting we 
would not do it, I am certain. 


15272. Apart from any sense of decency or self-respect, 
it is well calculated to lame the man ?—I think it is awful ; 
I am very strong about part-worn things and I have heard 
rumours of part-worn shirts being sent to us lately, but 
whether it has come to that really, or not, I do not know. 


15273. (Chairman.) Are there any other points you 
would like to put before us ?—No. 


force to lose its Volunteer character and to become & 
force of a rather different kind, drawing a civil salary for 
performing military duties. Down to the time of the 
war I think that principle was acted upon fairly strictly. 
The Volunteer’s ordinary training was done entirely in 
his own time, and this rule extended even to the attend- 
ance in camp which then did not exceed a week. In 1900. 
as you are aware*, the circumstances were very exceptional, 
and special arrangements were made for giving as many 
Volunteers as possible # month’s training in camp. The 
arrangements made on that occasion were that the Volun- 
teer in the first place received military pay for attend.ng 
camp, and in the second place he was allowed full civil pay 
for one half of the period during which he was in camp; 
in other words he got half his civil pay for the time he wos 
incamp. Then in the following year, 1901, a new system 
was introduced, under which the Volunteer bat: 
talions which were attached to army corps were required 
to keep 50 per cent. of their strength in camp for at least @ 
fortnight. The capitation allowance for the camp, which 
up till that time had been 2s. a man, was raised to 5s., and 
the War Office stated at the time that that was done to 
meet the expenses necessitated by longer attendance in 
camp and the consequent loss of civil wages on the part of 
the bulk of the corps. Then besides the battalions attached 
to the Army Corps there were other battalions which might 
or might not take their weekly camps as before ; the weekly 
camp allowance was raised at the same time from 2s. & 
head to 2s. 6d. Then, as regards the civil servants whoat- 
tended the fortnightly camp, the arrangement was that they 
should, if they chose,take a fortnight of their annual holiday 
for that purpose* ; if they could not, or would not, do 
that, they were granted leave without pay for the period 
of their attendance in camp. That rule was also followed 


* See Appendix LXXXVIT. 
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in 1902, In the present year a concession was made* ; 
one week out of the fortnight was to be taken at the man’s 
own expense—that is to say, generally out of his holiday— 
and for the other week he was granted special leave, with 
full civil pay. Throughout the fortnight, of course, the 
allowance of 6s. a man for the camp is drawn. The prin- 
ciple of this concession was to leave things exactly as 
they were, as regards one week out of the two—that is 
to say, to require the Volunteer to provide that week out 
of bis annual leave, and give him extra leave with full pay 
for the additional week, waich was now required under 
the new regulations. I think that states the existing 
practice as clearly as I can Ii it is suggested, as I have 
no doubt it will be, that it is rather a hardship on 6 man 
to require him to give up even a week of his holiday to 
volunteering, I should like to call attention to the fact 
that the leave arrangements of civil servants are ex- 
tremely liberal, and very much more liberal, I should say, 
than in any private employment with which I am ac- 
quainted. ‘The second division clerk, who forms the bulk 
of the clerical force of the civil service, gets an allowance 
of twenty-one week days in the year, after he has com- 
pleted five years’ service, and fourteen week days for the 
first five years of his service. Then the clerks of the 
upper division are allowed forty-eight days after com- 
pleting ten years’ service—week days in all cases—and 
thirty-six days under ten years’ service. In the lower 
ranks of the service—what you may call the wage-earning 
class, as distinguished from the clerical force—the ar- 
rangements are equally liberal; the postman, for ex- 
ample, gets fourteen week days in the year; the sorter, 
who is the indoor force of the Post Office, gets fourteen 
days for the first five years of his service, and twenty- 
one days afterwards. All these, of course, are in addition 
to the four bank holidays, Christmas Day, and Good 
Friday. So far as I know anything about private em- 
ployment, there is very little indeed of that kind of leave. 
There is not much objection to a man taking almost as 
much leave as he pleases, but he is expected to pay for it ; 
in fact, the principle of ‘‘no work, no pay,” is pretty 
generally enforced. I think that the existing arrangement 
—that is, that the man takes one week out of his holidays, 
and is paid for the other, is fairly satisfactory to the com- 
manding officers whose regiments are affected; in fact, 
I believe that the scheme was suggested by the officer 
commanding the Civil Service Rifles, the 12th Middlesex. 
I doubt if it could be very much extended without 
considerable expense, and even with the expense, a con- 
siderable dislocation of the work of a good many Depart- 
ments such as the Post Office. In the clerical branches of 
the service there is not so much difficulty in letting a man 
go away; his work is not done under the same pressure 
as in other Departments, and what is not done to-day 
can be put off till to-morrow, or it can be done by some- 
body else. But when you come to deal with a Depart- 
ment like the Post Office, as you, sir, know very well, it 
is quite a different thing. A postman or a sorter has a 
fixed duty to perform, and he must be there to do it, or 
if he is not there, somebody else must, at that particular 
time; therefore, if you relieve that man of his duty, and 
let him go away, you have to supply another man in his 
place. If you supply another man in his place, you have 
to pay him extra, and at o higher rate than the man 
whose place is supplied. You have the expense of over- 
time, and also the fact that overtime rarely produces as 
efficient work as a man gets through in his normal hours. 
I might also say that the time at which most of these 
camps are fixed is not always very convenient for all 
Departments; in the clerical departments it does not 
0 much matter, but in the Post Office the first week 
in August is about as inconvenient a week, except 
Christmas week, as could possibly be selected. First of 
all, & large number of the force are naturally on holidays; 
nie in the second place, it happens to be a particularly 
eavy week for telegraph work ; so that, although it may, 
T have no doubt, be very suitable for a large proportion 
of a battalion, it happens to be very inconvenient for 
the Post Office duties. 
, 16277. I think you rather suggest that the practice 
poked at by the Treasury from two points et view-= 
iat Louie view of what is convenient and what is justi- 
is y what is done by private enterprise, and, also, it 
somewhat based on the theory that the Volunteer ought 
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to be a man who gives his whole free time, and that it 
would rather alter the character of the Volunteer force 
if greater liberality were shown him ?—Quite so. 

15278. Of course that raises a point which is very much 
in our minds: to what extent the Volunteer character 
should be jealously guarded or to what extent if we are 
to keep on volunteering at all, and to avoid being driven 
towards compulsion, we should not watch that point too 
jealously, but, on the contrary, do everything we could 
to encourage the Volunteer, even if, to a certain extent, 
we make him a man who derives some compensation from 
what he does. I do not want to force any expression of 
upinion from you, as representing the State, but would 
you be averse from expressing that opinion as to the 
view of the Treasury, as regards the advisability of doing 
anything to encourage volunteering, even if it did some- 
what diminish the special character of the man as @ 
Volunteer ?—That is rather a military question than one 
I can offer any opinion upon, I only suggested at the 
beginning of my evidence that it did seem to me that it 
would tend to alter the character of the Volunteer force 
if you did that. If you subsidise a man, especially if you 
subsidise him out of some other fund, you will inevitably, 
I think, take away or alter some of the principal character- 
istics of his service at present. 


15279. Of course the problem before our minds is, is it 
not necessary to alter the character of the Volunteer, and 
if you do alter the character of the Volunteer, do you 
maintain that safety of the country which we have been 
asked to report upon ?—I am afraid I could not assist the 
Commission much upon that point. 


15280. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) We have had this view repre- 
sented to us by many civil employers here, that prac- 
tically they are in exactly the same position as you have 
represented the service of the Government is; they say 
that it is impossible to allow their men to attend for any 
length of time, or at such times as the military authorities 
may order, when they are wanted at their own work. 
But assuming that the Volunteer service is not a service 
which is merely amusement on the part of the individuals 
who enter upon it, but that it is absolutely necessary for 
the State, and we find that employers of labour are very 
unwilling to give facilities for the men leaving, do you 
think that there is any possibility of putting some sort 
of pressure upon employers, even the State, in order to 
produce the efficiency of the force ?—It seems to me to 
turn really on the question of money, and on the value of 
the article you produce in that way. 

15281. Do you think, supposing it was found necessary 
that these people should be employed for the defence of 
the country, or for preparing for the defence of the 
country, that the military authorities ought to pay the men 
during such time as their employers cannot spare them, 
rather than the employers ?—I should hardly like to 
express any opinion upon that, 

15282. Really it comes to this, that we must either 
compel a man to come, and make him lose, or make his 
employer lose, or that the State should make his loss 
good ?—Quite so; or the third course which you adopt 
now, that is, that the man does it in his own time. 


15283. But supposing that is not sufficient to make him 
efficient ?—Then you must adopt one of the other two. 


15284. You must either compel him to come and he or 
bis employer must lose or the State must pay him 1—Yes. 


15285. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) It seems to me this 
principle you laid down to begin with is gradually being 
thrown away year by year, is it not—the principle that 
the civil servant ought to take his volunteering exercises 
at one time and at his own expense ?—I do not think it was 
affected at all until this concession of the present year 
when he was practically given a week’s holiday on full pay 
in order to attend camp; down to the time of the war, I 
think, the principle had been carried out. 


15286. It was modified in 1900 ?—Yes 
15287. And again modified in 1902 ?—In 1903. 


15288. And volunteering—in other words, a man train- 
ing himself for the defence of his country—has been, up 
till now, put on the same level as cricket and football ?— 
So far as being paid for doing it is concerned. 


15289. Even now the arrangements you have described 
as to giving half pay to certain volunteers, affects a very 
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small part of the force, does it not ?—That I do not know ; 

I should think so. I imagine that the civil servants who 

are volunteers must be a very small proportion of the 

whole. 

“15290. But even those who come under this concession 
at all are a very small proportion ?—Of the whole force or 
of the whole Civil Service force ? 

15291. Of the whole force ?—I should think so. 


15292. There are twenty-seven battalions only affected ? 
—Those are the twenty-seven battalions attached to 
Army corps. 

15293. So that all the rest get no concession whatever ? 
—They are on the same footing as they were. 


15294. The concession has not been given to them ?— 
No. 


15295. On what principle ?—On the principle which I 
tried to explain—that—— 


15296. The original principle that has been modified in 
certain cases ?1—Yes, and that the man should be relieved 
of the expense of the added week only. 


15297. Does it appear fair that these twenty-seven 
battalions who are paid by the military authorities at the 
rate of 5s. a day should be put on better terms than those 
who are only paid at the rate of 2s. 6d. a day?—I presume 
the fortnightly camp is thought to be more expensive to 
the corps than the other ; I do not know how that is. 


15298. Per day? It is exactly the same per day, 
rather less.—And of course the ground which was alleged 
for the increased allowance was, as I have said, to meet 
the expense necessitated by the longer attendance in 
camp and the consequent loss of civil wages on the part 
of the bulk of the corps. Those are the two reasons which 


were given for increasing the allowances. I do not know 
how far each of them operates. 


15299, But if it is fair for the people who come out for a 
fortnight at the rate of 5s. a day to get certain concessions, 
however unreasonable, from the Treasury, is it not fair 
that the people who come out at the rate of 2s. 6d. a day, 
even if it is only for a week, should have similar concessions ? 
—Not if you maintain the principle with which I started, 
that a week’s camp ought to be given; the reason why 
this new concession was made was because the week’s 
camp had been turned into a fortnight, and it was thought 
right to give some extra advantage to those who were com- 
pelied to go into camp for a fortnight instead of a week. 
They were expected to give one week as they always had 


done out of their own time, and to be paid for the other 
week by the Government, 


15300. Why should not the same thing be done in the 
case of a man who comes out for eight days—why should 
you not give him pay for his four days? If the principle 
is good in the one case it is good in another, is it not ?—It 
is carrying the concession a little further, that is all; but 
as I aay, the principle underlying the concession was that— 
that an additional week’s training was imposed upon the 
man and that he could not be expected -—— 


15301. It was not imposed ; he need not go ?—Well, his 
corps is expected to produce him. 


15302. To go to an entirely different question: sup- 
posing it were necessary to enforce the ballot for the 
Militia, or some other form of compulsory service, are 
there any classes of civil servants who ought to be exempt ? 
—From one point of view I should say that all classes 
ought to be; that is, you cannot have a man performing 
duties to the State in two capacities at the same time. If 
he is to serve as a Militiaman he cannot be serving as a 
postman. 


15303. And you think that all classes should be exempt ; 
you are aware that under the existing Act—the Act which, 


if it were not repealed every year, would be in force—civil 
servants are not exempt ?—No, I imagine not. 


15304. If that Act were to be amended you would re- 
commend that it ought to include all civil servants down 
to the postman and the labourer 2—I do not know that I 
have really any opinion upon it ; I only point out what is 
perfectly obvious—that a man cannot be in two places at 
once. You may have him as a postman or you may have 
him us a Militiaman, but you cannot have him as both. 


15305. But how are we to mect the existing Act 1—Sup- 
posing it was in operation ? 


15306. Yes ?—I presume we should have to find more 
postmen. 


15307. But in the event of its being altered you would 
suggest that the postman should be exempt ?—I really do 
not make any suggestion about it. 


15308. I ask the question whether you think it desirable, 
if you do not think it right to answer, by all means do not 
do so ’—There is that difficulty, that a man cannot do 
both ; whether it is right that he should do part of one and 
part of the other is a matter I can hardly express an opinion 
upon. 

15309. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) I should like to ask a 
question about this week’s leave upon pay ; I think J am 
rather a heretic on the subject : is it not the case that if the 
Treasury allows a civil servant to go to camp for a period, 
for part of which it pays him his civil wages, those wages 
are paid out of money gathered by taxation ?—Yes. 

15310. Is it not a very bad principle of account that that 
money should be charged to the Civil Service Estimates 
rather than to the Military Estimates? The wages you 
pay when the man is in camp as a volunteer are not the 
wages for his civil work, but they are compensation in lin 
of the fact that he cannot be earning it ?—Yes. 

15311. It is really a military charge, is it not ?—Strictly 
speaking, I think certainly. 

15312. Would it not be really a better principle of ac- 
counting to put it down as a military item ?—As a matter 
of account I think so. 

15313. The volunteer who at all events chooses to be- 


come a Volunteer is making a present to the State of his 
time and energy more or less under present conditions 
where he gets no pay ?—Yes. 


15314. That is no reason is it, why anybody else should 
be required or compelled or begged and prayed to give 
some of his property to the State ?—No. 


15315. But that is the demand involved when an em- 
ployer is asked to pay his man his ordinary wages while he 
is in camp ; is not that so 1—Certainly. 


15316. Is not that, again, a case of something that ought 
really to bea military charge? Supposing a man must 
be paid while he is in camp, is not that properly 
military charge 1—Certainly. 

15317. I do not wish to dissuade the employer from 
letting his man go and paying him his wages, but if the em- 
ployer allows his man to go, and he goes on paying him his 
wages, should it not be made clear that that employer iss 
volunteer himself, not in the sense of giving his own time to 


service, but certainly he is giving his money to the Volun- 
teer cause 1—Certainly. 


15318. And, therefore, is it not desirable as a matter of 
keeping matters clear, knowing exactly what has been done, 
that when the military people or other people exbort 
employers to let their men go, it ought to be made quite 
clear that the service which the employers are thereby 
asked to render to the State—which is not rendered hy 
other employers who do not happen to have Volunteers 
in their employment—is a military service which ought to 
be put down to the credit morally or otherwise of those 
employers who let their men go ?—Quite so ; of course, it 
would not be in all cases that the employer would have to 
put his hand into his pocket, any more than the Govern- 
ment does as regards the civil servant. There are cases 
of course, in the Civil Service where a man’s place has to be 
supplied at an actual out-of-pocket expense, but there are 
other cases in which his place is not supplied, and his work 
is either done by somebody else or he does it himself after- 
wards, and I imagine the same thing happens in private 
employment. I should think the case of the private 
employer actually being out-of-pocket by allowing his 
servant to go Volunteering is not a very common thing. 


15319. The distinction I was trying to draw was this, 
that in certain districts, for instance, in Lancashire, where 
I was a Volunteer officer, there is a customary holiday week 
in the year when all the mechanics have a holiday and all 
the works are shut, and the men go to camp for a week. 
If you take them to camp apart from that week, the men 
must leave their work, and they are going outside their 
holiday. If that particular Volunteer goes away for ® 
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week outside the holiday either his employer pays him or 
or he does not; if the employer does not pay him, then 
the man is giving besides his time his week’s pay that he 
would otherwise have earned ?— Yes. 

15320. And if the employer pays him the employer is 
paying that man for a week’s work which he does not get, 
a method of treatment which he does not apply to his other 
employers who are not Volunteers ?—That is so. 

15321. And, therefore, the employer in that sense is out- 
of-pocket in that he is paying for services which are not 
rendered; that is really what I mean ?—Yes, but it is 
possible—in the case you are talking of in Lancashire it 
vould not be possible—but it is conceivable that it might be 
work of a kind which the man might do at some other 
time, and he might still do the full amount of work for the 
wages he received. 

15322. That would not apply in a manufacturing place 
in a cotton mill where the machines go on ?—No. 

15323. (Sir Ralph Knox.) That applies to a superior 
class of man really ; it would hardly apply to the artisan 
class in any case, would it ?—I can conceive cases in which 
it might—porters and people of that sort; I daresay an 
employer might get on with a short staff for a week. 

15324, (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) My object in raising 
this is to draw attention to the distinction between a vol- 
untary system and a universal or compulsory system. I 
take it that the moment you have a compulsory system— 
let us suppose that you have a system which requires every 
citizen at a certain age to spend a month in camp—then all 
employers and all persons employed are on the same footing, 
and they have to make arrangements to carry on their 
business during that month in any case whether that man 
is there or not ?—Yes. 

15325. The distinction I am raising is a distinction which 
does mark a difference between a voluntary system and a 
universal compulsory system—is not that so ?—No doubt. 


15326. For instance, you say a man cannot be a post- 
man and a Militiaman at once, but if you have a compul- 
sory system I take it your postman will at a given period 
in his life have to be for a time not a postman but a Militia- 
man ?—Yes. s 

15327. For one month or nine months, ani then he may 
come back and be a postman 1—Yes. 


15328. As long as that applies to all alike, then the 
distinction we have been speaking about does not apply ? 
—That is so. 

15329. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) You are aware that there 
are a good many Volunteers who attend shooting and drill 
exercises of one kind or another at other times than during 
the annual camp ?—Yes. 

15330. And in many cases, I suppose in all cases, if it 
interferes with their work they have to pay somebody else 
to do it for them ?—Yes. 

15331. The postman, for instance, who had to get away 
for a Saturday aftsrnoon could not be delivering letters 
and shooting at the same time ?—He would have to get 
somebody else do it, but it does not ne:essarily follow 
that he would pay him in all cases. 


15332. In many cases he does ?—Yes. 


15333. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Could he in the Post 
Office get another postman to do it ?—Yes. 


15334. The other postman’s time would not already be 
80 fully occupied as not to enable him to do it ?—He would 


be a man who, for the convenience of his friend, woul i con- 
sent to do his duty. 

15335. It would be possible for him to do it ?—Yes. 

15336, I remember when I was a Volunteer officer cer- 
tainly my men who were postmen in Manchester used to 
pay substitutes for the week when they came to camp — 
Yes, sometimes they pay and sometimes they get it done 
for them, I believe. 

15337. Without pay 1—Yes, I believe that is possible ; 
I do not know actual oases ; I could not give chapter and 
verse for it, but I believe it is the case. 

15338. Is there any large number of civil servants 
Volunteers ?—That I do not know; Ihave got the number 
of peop'e in the Postal Service in London who went into 
camp this last year, if that is of any interest to you; there 
were 1,215. 

15339. Out of how many? How many postmen are 
there in London ?—These are not only postmen but all 
classes in the Post Office service. 


15340. How many people are in the Post Office service 
in London ?—I could not say offhand, but probably more 
than 20,000. 

15341. (Chatrman.) It is 24,000, is it not 1—Yes, quite 
that. 

15342. But that would include women ?—I should 
think more than 24,000 without women. 


15343. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) That is a little over 
5 per cent. of them who went into camp ?—Yes. 


15344. (Chairman.) I suppose this view might be 
argued, that the State has this large army of civil servants 
who do certain work for certain pay ; the State finds it is 
very desirable that men should come forward for the 
defence of the country and that in order to induce them 
to do so a certain amount of pay, even if it does destroy 
the Volunteer character, is desirable for two objects, first, 
the direct one of making the country safe, and, secondly, 
the indirect one that if they do not the State will have to 
have recourse to compulsion which it wishes to avoid if 
possible ; therefore it might be argued that if this army 
of civil servants are prepared to give up part of their time 
to military duties it would not be altogether an illogical 
procedure on the part of the State to pay them for that 
special duty as well and not oblige them to make personal 
sacrifices in order to carry it out ?—Certainly ; the State 
has simply to consider what is the most economical and 
efficient way of providing ite defensive force and if it 
prefers employing men partly on civil and partly on 
military duties of course there is no logical objection to it. 

15345. And the State then might say “ And as more- 
over it would be a great help to us in solving this problem 
of national defence if other employers throughout the 
country would do so, it might suit our book to set them 
an example and make it a sort of popular practice to adopt 
that line of action ?’’—Certainly. 

15346. (Sir Ralph Knox.) It might be more economi- 
cal for the State to show the example and pay their men as 
against practically taking over the whole charge of the 
pay of men in civil employment, might it not ?—Certainly, 
decidedly more economical. 

15347. If the State were to show the example by paying 
their men, and if that example was followed by the civil 
employers paying them, it would be cheaper than if 
the State took over the whole thing and paid them all 7 — 
It would obviously be a very good bargain. 
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H. Spenser WILKINSON, Esq. 


H. W. W. McAnaty, Esq. (Secretary). 


Colonel W, A. Hitt, C.B., and Lieutenant-Colonel R. M. Hotnen, called; and Examined. 


15348. (Chairman)—(To Colonel Hill.) 1 think you 
have lately retired from the command of the 3rd Battalion 
of the Gloucester regiment ?—Yes. 


15349. (To Lieut.-Colonel Holden.) You are second 


7 command of the 4th Battalion of the Scottish Rifles ?— 
os. 


15350. (To Colonel Hill.) And you have both come 
to-day as representing the Militia Rifle Association ?—Yes, 


& 15351. Might I ask how the information* was collected 
by the Militia Rifle Association ?—On the appoint- 
ment of the Royal Commission it was resolved by the 
Militia Rifle Association to depute a committee to collect 
and lay before the Commissioners the views of Com- 
manding Officers and others on matters affecting the 
welfare of the force. The committee communicated by 
circular letter with the Commanding Officers of every 
Militia unit, and with certain other officers of known 
capacity, requesting their views on thirty-seven different 
points set forth in the circular. In view of the varying 
conditions which prevail in the Militia, the replies were 
first arranged according to the various branches of the 
service, and their nationality, in order that any points 
peculiar to any of them might not be lost sight of. In 
summarising the replies, only those of a distinctly affir- 
mative or negative character have been entertained, 
the omission to give an answer to any question or 
a reply of an ambiguous character not being recorded. 


15352. That would then include the Artillery 1—Yes 
and Engineers. 


15353. I see there was a unanimous opinion expressed 
that the position of the Militias should be more clearly 
defined, having regard to its being an old branch of 
military service, and, until quite recently, the senior 
branch of the auxiliary forees—in recent years the Honour- 
able Artillery Company having been given precedence over 
the Militia. When you say more clearly detined, what 
would be exactly the view in your mind as regards that ? 
—I will ask Colonel Holden to reply to that. (Lieut.- 
Colonel Holden.) Prior to the introduction of a standing 
army, the Militia was the only recognised military force in 
the Kingdom. From the date of the introduction of a stand- 
ing army until 1883 the Militia ranked next to it in order 
of precedence. In no service in the world are the officers 
and men more jealous of their rights and privileges than 
in the British, and the slight put upon the Militia by the 
alteration in its precedence occasioned by Army Order 
No. 85, of June, 1883, has been very much felt. That 
Order laid down that in consequence of its antiquity 
“the Honourable Artillery Company would in future take 
precedence next after the Regular forces, and before the 
Militia, Yeomanry and Volunteers.” Antiquity has 
never before or since been considered as a qualitication 
for precedence in any branch of the service. What has 
made the order more keenly felt is the fact that it was 
based on a misconception of the history of the various 
military forces of the Crown. The Militia is the oldest 


* See Appendix XLIL. 


military force in the kingdom, and existed long before 
the introduction of a standing army, or the formation of 
the Honourable Artillery Company. Ite history is to be 
found in State papers, in official documents preserved in 
many counties in the kingdom, and in Acts of Parliament 
which prove its existence centuries before the Honourable 
Artillery Company obtained its charter in 1537. There 
is an unanimous opinion in the Militia that the Army 
Order of June, 1883, ought to be cancelled. The Militia 
fully respects the interesting history and antiquity of the 
Honourable Artillery Company, but feels strongly that 
its own branch of the service should be restored to the 
positi€n it held, unchallenged, until 1883. 

15354. That expresses the view of the Militia Rifle 
Association ?—That expresses its view. 


15355. Isit at all suggested that that has any deleterious 
effect on the Militia, that the feeling aroused by that has 
caused the officers or men to lose heart in their work, or 
that officers and men are less disposed to join the Militia ? 
—I do not think it affects the men, because they know 
nothing of it. But if they were ordered to march past 
after the Honourable Artillery Company they would resent 
it. It has produced a general feeling that the Militia is 
considered of less importance than it used to be. 


15356. I mean, as regards the adequacy and efficiency 
of the force; do you put that forward as a real factor in 
the feeling of want of keenness ?—No, I do not think it 


makes much difference in that way. It is a strong senti- 
mental feeling. 


15357. (To Colonel Hill.) Then a point of great import- 
ance as regards the Militia is, of course, the question of 
the annual suspension of the Ballot Act, and I see there 
is a strong expression of opinion, 90 per cent. being in 
favour of the view that it is unnecessary to enforce the 
ballot for the Militia. The reply is, ‘‘ that an enforcement 
of the ballot is unnecessary and undesirable, if the Militia 
is administered on constitutional and reasonable lines.” 
On any system, then, would you be distinctly adverse to 
the notion of the Ballot Act ?—I do not think at present 
it is necessary, if the Militia were used, not as a recruiting 


agency. but as a force complete in itself for the defence 
of the Empire. 


15358. (To Colonel Holden.) Accepting the fact that 
the Militia is at present very under manned, why would 
you object to the enforcement of the ballot? I mean that 
it would seem at first sight to be an obvious way of filling 
up the ranks. I conclude that you have some objection ? 
—I personally do not consider the ballot a fair way of 
apportioning service in the country. I think the only 
fair and constitutional way of imposing personal service 
is to apply to everyone in the Kingdom, peer and the 
peasant, without exemption, the obligation to defend their 
country. In the old days, when the ballot was applied, 
the payment of some bounty always procured substitutes, 
and it became an absolute injustice; the poor people were 
compelled to serve in the place of the rich who could 
afford to pay substitutes. 


15359. The abolition of substitutes might be part of 
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the measure to be passed ?—But it still would remain a 
lottery. 

15360. Would you imagine that the 90 per cent. repre- 
sent a view against any sort of compulsion, or rather the 
view you have just expressed, that the ballot would be an 
unfair way of bringing in compulsion ?—No, I think 
the majority who replied were of opinion that any sort 
of compulsion was unn if the Militia were properly 
administered. And they object to the ballot on the ground 
that you could not, if it were enforced, enlist the men for 
foreign service. 

15361. Could you explain what you mean by ita being 
properly administered ?—I mean that it should not be 
looked upon aa the primary duty of the Militia to provide 
recruita for the regular army, but that ite efficiency as a 
fighting force should be the first consideration. 


15362. You mean getting men into one force and passing 
them on to the other.—I think that our efficiency is sacri- 
ficed to that ; undoubtedly Militia officers feel so. 


15363. And you think that with certain changes in the 
constitution, or in the method of administration, the falling 
off in the ranks would not continue ?—We do. 


15364, But would you get the full amount of men that 
you require ?—We think that we should if the Militia were 
administered more by its own officers. 


15365. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) I should like to get, if I 
may, a little more in detail, what exact position you would 
like the Militia to hold. I gather that what you propose 
is to alter ita hitherto condition absolutely : First of all, 
by making it liable to foreign service ; and, secondly, by 
doing away with the only form of obtaining compulsory 
service which at present exists in this kingdom. Of 
course that is a very large change; that is an absolute 
alteration in the whole condition and position of the Militia 
force. Now, if you do that, what function do you intend 
the Militia force to fulfil; is it to be an Imperial Force 
corresponding to the regular army, available for service 
anywhere, or is it to be a force mainly told off for the de- 
fence of the Kingdom ?—I suggest it should be a force 
mainly for the defence of the Kingdom, but available in 
case of extreme emergency for the same duties for which 
the regular army is available. 

15366. How would you define the emergency? By 
proclamation ?—By the importance of the war itself. 
If we were engaged in a small campaign which only 
Tequired 20,000 men, it would be unnecessary for the 
Militia to serve abroad; but, if we were engaged in a 
campaign like the last one in South Africa, I should say 
that the Militia should be compelled, according to their 
term of enlistment, to serve abroad. 


15367. But there must be some method of determining 
and making known to the public when the Militia is to be 
taken. Is it only to be taken in cases when the Govern- 
ment proclaims emergency, or is there to be a general discre- 
tion in the Government for the time being ?—The Militia is 
embodied in case of emergency, the degree of which would 
be decided by the Government. 


15368. That is to say there must be # proclamation of 
emergency before they could be taken ?—Yes. 


15369. Supposing under certain circumstances a large 
portion of the Militia had been sent abroad, what force 
would you have left for the defence of the country ?— 
Tf you had @ force of 120,000 men and you sent 60,000 
abroad, you would have 60,000 left at home. 


15370, Do you think that would be sufficient ?—I 
have never gone into that, but there are other forces 
besides the Militia; there are 200,000 or 300,000 Volun- 
teers whose exclusive duty is the defence of the country. 


15371. So I think it has been the duty of the Militia 
hitherto 1—Yes, ite primary duty. 


15372. You said just now that you were averse to the 
vate because it was to a certain extent a lottery ?— 
e3, 


15373. But is not every form of compulsory service 
toa certain extent a lottery ?—I think the old obligation 
of compulsory service, properly applied to every able- 
bodied man, irrespective of rank and position in society, 
is the only fair form of compulsory service. 
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15374. No doubt, but although every able-bodied 
man may be liable to it, every able-bodied man is not 
taken, because no country takes the total of ita male 
population, but only takes as many as it considers physi- 
cally good men, and those only to the number considered 
necessary. There are always what are called lucky 
numbers, or in other words it is a lottery 1—I was under 
the impreasion that under the old form of obligation every- 
body was bound, but not necessarily wanted, to serve in 
case of emergency. 


15375. You are going back to the time of one of the 
Edwards, are you not ?—The old obligation on all to 
serve was superseded by the ballot in modern times. 


15376. We have departed from that for some time. 
Now it appears to me, as you see from the questions lam 
putting to you, a very serious thing indeed to abandon 
the only form of compulsion we have got, and I think 
the answers to some of these questions show that our 
hold upon the voluntary enlistment of the Militia will 
be a somewhat uncertain one, because it appears to be 
influenced by small things which no doubt have an in- 
fluence; but which you would hardly like to trust the 
safety of the country to. For instance, I see it is con- 
sidered that the form of head-dress worn would have a 
considerable effect upon recruiting ?—Undoubtedly. 


15377. I can quite imagine that; but at the same time 
you would like to have behind a force which is influenced 
by the form of head-dress, something that you could be 
quite sure of being able to put your hands on. One would 
like to have compulsion in reserve I mean ?—Retain the 
power to enforce the ballot, if you like. 

15378. I should hesitate, I must say, before I should 
abandon the ballot in order to rely upon a recruiting 
which was influenced by certain comparatively minor 
matters ?—The Militia is influenced in the matter of head- 
dress in the same manner as in the Regular Army, the 
Imperial Yeomanry, and the Volunteers, and no more. 
We do not suggest that the ballot is unnecessary in all 
circumstances; we only suggest that it would be un- 
necessary to resort to the extreme measure of the ballot if 
the Militia were administered on what we consider sensible 
lines. 

15379. The exact wording is ‘“‘ An enforcement of the 
ballot is unnecessary and undesirable if the Militia is 
administered on constitutional and reasonable lines” ?— 
Yes, 

15380. I have always been under the impression that 
part of the constitutional administration of the Militia 
was the power to enforce the ballot ?—The ballot was 
only introduced in 1757. Prior to that there was no 
ballot. The obligation to serve was compulsory on all: 

15381. That is pretty nearly 150 years ago ?—Yes, 

15382. It is not very far from it; it is almost enough 
to establish a constitutional precedent. (Z’o Colonel Hill.) 
Now what is the quality of the men that you get for the 
Militia at the present time—or the boys as they have in 
fact sometimes been described to us ?—It varies very 
much with regard to the different districts. The Militia 
force is recruited under such very varying conditions that 
it is impossible to lay down any particular rule for any 
particular portion of it. 

15383. The returns show us what are at all events 
the nominal ages of the boys, or young men, who join ? 
—In my own district they are between seventeen and 
eighteen ; it isa most rare thing to have a recruit of a 
mature age, or a married man, or a man who is in perma- 
nent occupation, that is in my district; I cannot speak 
for others of course. 

15384. We have had very similar evidence from other 
officers. Do you think that an improvement in the con- 
ditions of recruiting would get you older men, or would 
only get you more men of somewhere about the same age ? 
—I do not think there is any inducement that could be 
given to men of a more advanced age to join, if 
they were in permanent work, or if they had permanent 
occupations ; and, generally, a man at twenty-two or 
twenty-three years of age has some permanent employ- 
ment, unless he is a loafer. 


15385. The Militia is at present, and has been for many 
years past, very considerably below its establishment ?— 
In many districts. 
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15386. Taken as a whole 1—Taken as a whole. 


15387, And not only is it below its establishment, but 
a very large number of the Militia privates that we have 
got are immature, they are not fully grown—not up to 
the strain of a campaign ?—I do not think that they are 
below the standard of the army recruit. I think they 
are quite up to the standard of the army recruit, so 
far as my experience goes, 


15388. I do not want to go into the standard of the army 
recruit now; I only want to consider how we should 
stand, supposing the Militia were embodied for service ?— 
Beforo the termination of his first engagement the man 
would be a full grown man, in six years. 


15389. But what proportion should we have of those 
out of the say 100,000 men we have now ?—Very few. 
Caen Colona, Holden.) Except in certain districts, very 
few. 

15390, That is to say you start with an establishment 
of 120,000 roughly, but instead of having this number 
you have only 100,000 all told—now in fact it is less; I 
take 100,000 as a rough average for the last five or six 
years; and then, out of this 100,000, you have a con- 
siderable number of men of a corresponding quality to 
those that the regular Army would leave at its depits 


when it went on service, and ruplace with full grown 
reservists ?—Quite so, 


15391. The consequence is that you have a force which 
to a considerable extent is more apparent than real ?— 
Yes. (Colonel Hill.) Principally consisting of immature 
boys ; but the remedy for that, I consider, is to offer every 
inducement to men to re-engage, and so to get a large 
number of mature men. 


15392. (To Lieut.-Colonel Holden.) Then do you consider 
that the present twenty-cight days’ training is sufficient? — 
I should like to refer you to the question which 
we sent round to the different commanding officers ; 
it is No. 35. I consider that any attempt to 
lengthen the annual training of the men would be abso- 
lutely fatal; that the chief reason now for their buying 
their discharge or declining to re-engage, is the length 
of the training. It is absolutely impossible for any man 
in respectable employment in these days to get twenty- 
eight days’ leave in a year, and what we suggest is that 
every recruit for the Militia be required to train at his 
dep t or other Militia station for a period of six months 
on enlistment. Time for thorough training can be better 
spared at the age of eighteen than for annual trainings of 
reasonable duration later in life. Even the present annual 
training of twenty-seven days at a stretch is a great 
obstacle to Militia recruiting at the present time, and were 
an attempt made to lengthen that period of twenty-seven 
days, the effect on the Militia would be disastrous. Train- 
ing for six months, in a single period, has, or should have, 
a lasting effect. The recruit’s efficiency might then be 
maintained by a shorter annual training, by which the 


Militia would benefit in popularity and not suffer in 
efficiency. 


15393. That is a view of course which is held by a good 
many: that it is better to give the man a large dose, as I 
call it, of training at the beginning when he is young, and 
not yet in permanent employment, and to trust to the 
effect produced by that, and no doubt there is @ good deal 
to be said for it ?—Yes, because at the time when he 
enlists it is a matter of indifference to him whether he 
serves six months or two months, (Coloned Hill.) And 
I think the increase of the recruit training to six months 
would be rather beneficial to recruiting than otherwise, 
because these young boys generally enlist under the 
pressure of want or from being out of work, and the pros- 
pect of six months’ continuous employment as a soldier 
would be much more likely to attract them than a shorter 
time; and during that time they are growing older and 
more able to get work when they leave off. 


15394. No doubt it would also have collateral advan- 
taces, probably as regards his physique; he would get 
phys’cal training and better food, and it might have a 
distinctly beneficial effect ?—Yes, and good food, 
physical training, and discipline during the time 
wou'd have a great effect upon his physique. 
(Lieut.-Colonel Holden.) We think it would have another 
important advantage : that if the recruit got his six months 
dri! at one stretch like that, it would enable you to reduce 
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the annual training, by which means you would certainly 
obtain a very much greater number of recruits and enable 
a larger number of men to remain in the force. 

15395. (Colonel Hil.) But under any circumstances 
of course—assuming that the mass of the men join at 
seventeen or cighteen—you would have to wait in the case 
of each individual two or three years before he could be 
considered fit as a fighting soldier. He would be, to begin 
with, what I call a boy undergoing training; no doubt a 
good result would be shown, but that lot of youths 
under twenty would have to be looked upon as in a differ- 
ent category from the fighting force of the Militia ?~Yes. 
(Lieut.-Colonel Holden.) 1 do not think it is quite 80, because 
in the last South African War, when we were pressed 
for men, we were very glad to take out Militia regi- 
ments as they stood. These immature boys, as you call 
them, did good service on the lines of communica. 
tion; we never left any militiamen at home unless 
they were absolutely crippled. 


15396. When you are pressed of course you have to 
take the material you have at command ; but the object 
of a good system is to make that material as good as pos- 
sible, is it not ?—Quite so. 


15397. (To Colonel Hill.) There is one other subject that I 
should like to touch on, and that is the question of officers 
and the officers’ training. Of course there is a considerable 
deficiency of officers in the Militia now ?—Yes. 


15398. Do you think that the measures that you have 
suggested here would increase the number of officers ; do 
you think it would fill up ?—I think the prospect of partial 
employment thoughout the year would have a very great 
effect in the way of an addition of junior officers to the 
force. I think the whole secret of getting officers for the 
Militia is employment. The old class of Militia officers 


hardly exists now—the county gentleman who used to go 
in for amusement. 


15399. I suppose that would apply more to the 
junior officers than to the senior oncs, because the 
officers after a time take up some work or enter one of 
the professions and they are unable to give the time ?—- 
Yes, 

15400. It would help you as regards your junior offi- 


cers ?—Yes, (Lieut.-Colonel Holden.) 1 think 80, very 
much, 


15401. Then what training would you advise for Militia 
officers—anything more than the six months ?—I think 
if the recruit officer got the same training as the man in 
regard to length of time, we could give him a more 
satisfactory training than he gets at present. I think some 
forms of training that the Militia officer gets at present 
are next to useless, 

15402. You would give him six months’ good training?— 
Yes, six months’ good training, but not at the depit; he 
might as well stop at home as go to the depot. 

15403. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) You said that 
one of these points, the precedence, was the sentimental 
point, but still it affected the feeling of the Militia—I think 
it was with reference to the Honourable Artillery Com- 
pany ?—Yes. 

15404. Ts that a solitary case, or have the feelings of the 
Militia been trodden on and irritated in other ways ?— 
They have, very much. 

15405. The point you cited was simply an instance, 
but it was not 4 solitary point ?—No. 


15406. I do not want to take you in detail over a number 
of small points, but I suppose your contention would be 
that while one or two of these points might be passed over 
by people of self-respect, if it becomes a persistent system 
extending over a number of years that will atfect the morale 
and self-respect of the force ?—Undoubtedly. 

15407. And that really is the complaint, as I take it?— 
I will not go so far as to say that the morale and self- 
respect have been seriously affected. 


15408. But things calculated to affect them have been 
done and done persistently ?—There is an impression 
among the officers that their force has not been treated 


with that respect to which its obligations and its past 
8ervices entitle it. 


15409. Does that feeling extend so far as to keep & good 
class of officer out of the force ?—No, I do not think s0- 
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I think the best class of country gentleman, if he goes into 
any branch outside the regular army, would probably select 
the Militia. 

15410, Granted. But do you think that a feeling like 
this very widely spread, as one gathers, and extensively 
advertised in the public press, is likely to keep men out 
who might otherwise have joined, if they thought the forge 
was treated badly ?—I think so, certainly. 

15411, (Lord Grenfell.) As regards the Honourable 
Artillery Company do you mean ?—No, I think that is in 
one sense 4 small point; but if it is a small point it 
was made a big point by giving them a precedence they 
never claimed before. 


15112. I should doubt if half the Militia officers know 
the fact that the Honourable Artillery Company have 
precedence ?—Possibly, but there are many officers in 
other branches of the service who know nothing of such 
matters, and care less, 


15413. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Has your Asso- 
siation observed that a great many of the younger officers 
who join the Militia now are army candidates ?—The 
majgrity are. 

15414, Does that suggest anything to you that you 
would like to put before us? Have you any recommenda- 
tions that you wish to make ?—There have been recom- 
mendations made before that every officer who enters the 
regular army should go through the Militia. That would 
solve the difficulty of the younger officers at once. 


15415. Would your Association and those whom you 
represent be in favour of that ?—Yes. 

15416. Strongly in favour of it ?—Strongly in favour. 

15417. And you do not think it would interfere with 
the efficiency of the regular army ?—Not in the least. I 
think the opinion amongst senior officers in the regular 
army, which has been asked on several occasions, is very 
much divided; some prefer Militia officers, while others 
favour a Sandhurst officer. 

15418. I presume what you do in such a case is, that 
after the Militia officer has done a couple of trainings he 
would go to Sandhurst or some military college for a year 
or two ?—He might ; his militia training would only take 
up a small portion of the year, and for the remainder of 
the year he might go toa military college or such other place 
as the Government thought fit. He might combine his 
Sandhurst training with his militia training. 

15419, In that case, supposing that a certain number of 
these officers of the Militia failed to pass for the regular 
forces, they would still have had their military college 
training, which they would have to get presumably before 
the final examination, and some might, from association, 
stay on in the force ?—Yes. 


15420. Instead of taking up other professions as those 
who enter Sandhurst at present without any other associa- 
tion, frequently do 2?—Yes. 


15421. Men who were fond of the regiment and their 
brother officers might have a tendency to stay on ?—Yes. 
(Colonel Hill.) That is the case at present. A very large 
number of those who fail for the Army remain on in their 
Militia regiment. In my regiment nearly all my junior 
officers have been Army candidates. 


15422. But my point would be that having gone through 
some such training at the military college they would be 
very much more valuable militia officers ?—Certainly. 


15423. Again, you say you get a certain number of your 
young officers who fail for the army to stay on ; but, as we 
know, something like two of three every time of those 
who go in from a battalion fail ultimately to get in, and 
drift away to other professions ; whereas, if those two of 
three had all to present themselves through the Militia, a 
still larger number would be inclined to stick on ?—Yes, 

15424. It is something on those lines, you think, coupled 
with the chances of employment for those who have not 
a settled business, might hope to fill the ranks of junior 
officers ?—Yes, I think so, probably. 

15425. Then coming on to a further stage, that is to say, 
where a man is settled in a profession or is working for 
himself and his time is more valuable—I notice you suggest 
that he should receive a bounty or a gratuity of £50 a year ? 
—We have suggested that, and if that is worked out it 
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comes to a large sum, I know; but even half that sum 
would make a great many officers stay on, not so much 
from the fact of the £25, but as a sort of retaining fee 
which would tempt them to remain. It would pay their 
mess bill and give them a holiday for nothing. 


15426. Taking men like the general body of Militia 
officers, either in county offices or barristers or professional 
men—a great many country gentlemen farming to a certain 
extent, or surveyors, or occupied with estate management, 
to such men as those £25 would mean, I take it, that they 
could pay a substitute while they were away ?—Yes. 


15427, And they would not lose their holiday for the 
year by going out.—No. (Colonel Hill.) Personally, I 
think £25 is quite sufficient. I think £50 is too much. 

15428. One may, of course, lose a very valuable con- 
sideration by asking for too much ?—Yes. (Léeut.-Colonel 
Holden.) We think £25 is enough. It would pay his mess 
bill and practically give him a recreation for nothing, 

15429. I was going to ask you about that. Are you 
satisfied that the efficient Militia training at present is a 
holiday—with a regiment really worked on good lines 1— 
That depends on what one calls a holiday. I call it a holi- 
day myself because it is my form of recreation, but it is not 
the picnic that it used to be twenty or thirty years ago ; it 
is hard wors now, but still itis a recreation to a man 
who has military instincts. 

15430. It is quite as it should be, of course, that it is no 
longer a picnic ?—Yes. 

15431. But at the same time we have to face the fact 
that to men in strenuous employment, working long hours 
all the year round, it is a physical and mental necessity 
that he should have an absolute break in his work, and 
that is, I think, recognised by the most eminent profes- 
sional men. To do the work of the Militia training now 
which means, probably, being under canvas in all sorts of 
weathers and probably for at least seven hours a day 
really hard work—as hard as a man goes to in the regular 
forces at any time—is not exactly a holiday ?—I do not 
know. I think if your work is of a sedentary kind, and 
you are engaged in it for ten months in the year, and you 
have two months’ Icave, I should say a month in camp 
with open air exercise and military training was a real 
healthy recreation. 

15432. It might be a holiday to some men and not to 
others ?—Yes, some officers consider the work a little too 
hard, and others consider it not hard enough. 

15433. If you take away treating it as a holiday you cut 
away a great part of your ground ?—I did not use the word 
“ holiday,” I said recreation. Most officers go into the 
Militia for recreation, not for a living, and still they be- 
come very efficient officers. 

15434, Has your association considered the desirability 
of ex-army officers coming into the Militia—coming in on 
retired pay, and so on ?—There is an obligation, I fancy, 
at present for officers on retired pay to serve in the Militia. 
(Colonel Hill.) It is permissive. 

15435. There is a regulation at present that an officer 
of eight years’ service can get retired pay for a limited 
period.—£100 a year for ten years. Then he has no claim 
for pension or anything else afterwards. 

15436. Perhaps an officer of eight years’ service would 
not have a great claim to pension ?—No. 

15437. (To Lieut.-Colonel Holden.) Do you think an 
officer five years in the regular forces would be a useful man 
in the Militia 9—Not necessarily 80. I think the ex-army 
officer is not always the best officer, especially in the case 
of a man tempted after five years’ service to leave for 
such a small consideration. 


15438. But he might be forced out of the regular army 
by his father’s death and the pressure of private affairs, 
and still he might be an excellent officer for the Militia, — 
In cases like that he might ; but I do not think it follows at 
all that the ex-army officer is the best officer 

15439, And from that I gather that you would rather 
hesitate to receive into the Militia, as often happens, ana 
especially to confer the command of a Militia regiment on, 
a man who, after twenty years service has left the Army 
because he was sick of it ?—I would rather have the com: 
manding officer than a young officer. 


15440. Even if he left because he was sick of it 1—He 
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would be more likely to be keen if he desired the com- 
mand of a regiment. 


15441. Take a major of twenty years’ standing ; a great 


R.M.Holden. many such men get the command of Militia regiments 1— 
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I do not think, as a body, we are so keen about ex-army 
~ officers, unless they are specially good. 


18442. Another point which has been suggested to us is 
that while Militia officers are under the Army Act all the 
year round just like regulars, they ought to be exempt 
from civil liabilities just as an officer of the regular forces 
is—from serving on a jury, for instance 1—I do not think 
it has much effect upon Militia officers. 


15443. Not in the country districts ?—I should say not. 


15444. (To Colonel Hill.) Reading through your recom- 
mendations it would appear that you rather contemplate 
a divorce, or at least a total separation of the Militia from 
the territorial system, that is to say from its line battalions. 
Does it go so far as that ?—Personally I am not in favour 
of that. (Lieut.-Colonel Holden.) A good many do not 
wish the territorial system to be disturbed at all. They 
would like their battalions to remain portions of the terri- 
torial regiments ; but they prefer having more to say to 
the management of their own affairs. 


15445. I find some difficulty in apprehending how you 
are to sever your connection with the Regular Army, with- 
out severing the link with the territorial regiment ?—We 
could still remain the second or third battalions of the 
regiment, but train our own recruits, look after our- 
selves more, and be clear of the depit. 


15446. Then it is the depot rather than the Line battalion 
that you object to ?—Yes. 


15447. Do you think the depét is the cause of a 
good deal of friction with the Militia Undoubtedly , 
and it injuriously affects our recruiting and our 
efficiency. 

15448. You mean that the recruits would rather train 
at their own headquarters than be sent away to the depit ? 
—Certainly, except in the case of a few men who may be 
almost starving, and wanting food for the time being. 


15449. And who did not care much where they went ? 
—Yes. 


15450. Taking the better and more respectable class of 
recruit, he would rather train among his own people, where 
he could put on the waist belt and walk about with them 


on the Sunday ?—Certainly; and he would be better 
trained in the bargain. 


15451. Has your Association considered that there is 
any great failure to train Militia recruits properly at the 
depits 1—Yes. (Colonel Hill.) I think it depends very 


much upon the depét; the depdts are so differently 
administered. 


15452 I think it probably would be so. Suggestions 
have been made to us that the Militia recruits are made to 
do an undue proportion of fatigue ?—No doubt that is the 
case in some depits. I have heard great complaints in 
some districts, but it is quite different in my district. 


15453. And also that the Militia recruits are made so 
ashamed of themselves, that they are laughed into joining 
the Regulars ?—That is not my experience in my district. 
(Licut.-Colonel Holden.) I disagree with Colonel Hill as to 
the training. I think the depét system of training is not 
to the advantage of the Militia. Our men do most of the 
drilled fatigues: they are badly drilled, and when they 
come out for training are almost useless. 


15454. You think, in fact, that they would do better 
under their own adjutant and permanent staff at their 
own headquarters ?—Yes, 

15455. And that would mean that you would get a 
certain number of recruits, and those recruits more effi- 
cient ?—I should say so. (Colonel Hill.) But even in 
the depits they are under their own adjutant and per- 
manent staff, because the adjutant of the Militia is also the 


adjutant of the depot. (Liew.-Colonel Holden.) That is the 
worst part of it. 


15456. Let us suppose that there are the third, fourth 
and fifth Militia battalions, and that the headquarters of 
the third battalion are at the depit. What about the 
fourth and fitth battalions, recruits ?—If they had separate 
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headquarters, they would perform their preliminary drill’ 
at headquarters—not on enlistment. 

15457. Might they not even so be sent up to head.’ 
quarters to drill on enlistment at the depét 1—Yes. 


15458. And then they would not be under their officers ? 
—They would be under the officers of the depot and 
the adjutant of the Militia regiment. 


15459. But not necessarily under the officers of their 
own Militia battalion ?—No, not necessarily. 


15460. We have sometimes come across cases where, 
under the territorial system, the county regiment had lost 
its name and was called by the name of another county 
regiment, and in that case a man, let us say for the sake of 
argument a Cambridgeshire man, might be drilled by a 
Suffolk adjutant ?—Yes, that is quite possible. 


15461. So that, broadly speaking, you and your Associa- 
tion would prefer that the recruits should be drilled at their 
own headquarters invariably ?—Certainly. 


16462. By their own adjutant and staff ?—Yes.— 
(Colonel Hill.) But it might frequently happen that their 
own headquarters are at the depot. 

15463. And when they are at the depit, then I gather 
that you would like to have them kept apart and drilled 
in separate squads by their own adjutant and staff, and 
not by the regular depét officers ?—Yes, and that is done 
in some depéts ; it is done in my depdt. 

15464. (To Lieut.-Colonel Holden.) Has your Associa- 
tion formed any idea as to what the local effect has been of, 
8o to speak, making the Militia part of the territorial Army, 
and taking it out from under the county authorities ?—I 
think it has rather produced a belief that the Militiaman 
is more of a Regular in one sense than he was before. 


15465. More of a soldier ?—Yes. But I do not think it 
has added to its popularity. 


15466. So far as he is looked upon as more of a soldier, 
that surely is desirable ?—His family may think him 
more of a soldier, because he drills at the depit, where 


there are Regular officers, but I want him to be really 
more of a soldier. 


15467. And do they take a pride in his being more of a 
soldier ?—No, I do not think they look upon a soldier az 
occupying such a very exalted position. 


15468. They do not look upon the position of a soldier 
as at all a desirable one ?—I fancy not, or there would 
not be so much difficulty in obtaining recruits for the 
Army. 

15469, I mean rather as regards the social question in 
the counties. (Z'o Colonel Hill.) Do you think that the 
same class of country gentlemen and others come into the 
Militia who used to come in formerly ?—No, certainly not. 
(Lteut.-Colonel Holden.) 1 think they do if they have the 
time. I donot think many people have the inclination 
to sacrifice their amusements for the sake of serving 
their country. 

15470. One cannot help being struck by the circum- 
stance that some twenty years ago a large number of the 
deputy lieutenants and most important gentlemen of the 
county held commissions in the Militia, or their sons held 
commissions, whereas now that is rather the exception 
than the rule, except in a few very fortunate regiments. 
What do you think that points to?—I think still, in a great 
many counties, gentlemen who have the time and who are 
in a good position in the county—county gentlemen—do 
serve as they did before; but I think that there are not so 
many young men available now who have the time to 


serve. They have to work now. whereas twenty-five 
years ago they had more leisure. 


15471. Then you do not think it is that the county 
gentlemen have lost touch with the Militia in consequence 
of any change in its organisation ?—No, I do not think to 
any extent. I do not think they consider that the 
force has deteriorated socially in any way. 

15472. Have vou considered the question of training at 
home periodically ?—I am very strongly in favour of the 
Militia being trained on the Volunteer principle. 


15473. That is to say, instructed on the Volunteer. 


principle ?—Yes. 


Yes. 


15474. So to speak, all the year round instruction ?—* 
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. 15475.. But there.is another variety: of training at home, 
where the regiments all come out as at present for their 
twenty-seven days, and do their twenty-seven days. at 
home, instead of being sent away in brigades somewhere 
out of their own county altogether ?—I think Colonel 
Hill bas had experience of that. (Colonel Hill.) I think 
it would be very beneficial for recruiting if the Militia 
were drilled in their own county at their own headquarters 
as far as possible—say three years out of four; three 
trainings at their county headquarters or within their 
county, and the fourth in a brigade at Aldershot or Salis- 
bury, or in some large camp. 

15476. You assume that you would get both more 
officers and more men locally ?—Yes, I think so. 

15477. It would have a good effect as far as numbers 
are concerned ?—Yes. 

15478. But then besides the numbers one has to look 
at the efficiency. Do you think they could put in a really 
valuable training ?—I think in the three years if they 
were training at their own headquarters and if the training 
was properly carried out, they would be far more efficient 
for the purpose of joining the brigade for brigade training 
in their fourth year, than if they went every alternate 
year into a large camp. 

15479. One sometimes hears following upon that—that 
the brigade training and the manceuvres are very good 
instruction for the staff, and that the men do not get 
much out of them, beyond discomfort ?—They get nothing 
out of them except being able to march long distances. 

15480. And consequently they turn against the service 
and go home in a bad temper and advise their friends not 
to join. (J'o Lieut.-Colonel Holden.) Would that be your 
experience ?—Yes, I think so. (Colonel Hill.) But I 
think that it is desirable that once at least during the 
man’s engagement of five or six years, or whatever the 
length of his engagement is, he should have the 
experience of manceuvres or life in a large camp, and 
association with other troops. 

15481. Or even twice ?—Yes, or even twice ; but cer- 
tainly once during his engagement. I think that is most 
important. 

15482. (To Lieut.-Colonel Holden.) There is another 
point which F see you make, and that is on the question 
of winter training. Would that be in agricultural districts 
particularly ?—That would depend very much upon the 
trade of the district. 


15483. You would have it as elastic as possible so as to 
suit the local conditions ?—Yes. 


15484, And also I presume so as to secure that efficiency 
was not sacrificed ?—Yes. 

15485. Would it not be rather expensive ?—I don’t 
know. It has been suggested by Mr. John Burns, 
among others, that it was a great pity that the Govern- 
ment did not train the Militia regiments occasionally 
during the winter months, when certain trades were 
slack, 


15486. (To Colonel Hill.) Isee that a great many very 
excellent and desirable points are put into your paper 
about the officers—but, except the head-dress and one 
other point, I have not been able to discover anything in 
it about the men’s comforts. Possibly you have certain 
Tecommendations for improving the position and en- 
couraging the men and making them more comfortable 
that you have not put down here. I think you have tried 
something of the kind in your battalion* _—With regard 
to men being allowed to sleep out do you mean ? 


15487. Yes 1—We found that very much appreciated 
by the men during two trainings. We were then training 
within four miles of the centre of Bristol, practically touch- 
ing Bristol, and when the men had done their work after 
four o’clock they were allowed to go home—they had all- 
night passes—on condition that they turned up fit and 
clean at the early parade on the following morning. Those 
were men of recognised good character who were known 
to have homes in the town. 

15488. And did you find that the result of that was that 
you got better stamp of men as recruits ?—-No, as I 
think I said before ; nothing of that sort, I think, affects 
recruiting ; but I think it would have a very strong effect 
upon re-engaging. It does not affect the boy of seven- 
teen or eighteen ; but the boy of seventeen or eighteen 
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before his first engagement of six years is terminated, (ol. W. A. 
has probably married .or got into permanent: employ- Aili, €.B., 


ment in the neighbourhood, and is very glad of the 
opportunity to go.home and perhaps do some portion 
his work ; if be is working at piece-work he may be a 
done his afternoon parade. It depends entirely upon 
the trades of the men. 

15489. And you believe, then, in re-engaging. You do 
not consider that the Militiaman is past his work at twenty- 
four or twenty-five ?—My great point is re-engaging I 
should like every inducement to be given to the men to 
re-engage, because you would largely increase the 
number of mature men in the militia. Y 


15490. You would like to keep him when he was 6 
seasoned man up to thirty-five years of age ?—Yes. 

15491. That is to say, as long as he was medically fit ?— 
Yes. 

15492. Of course the moment he ceased to be medically 
fit or became doubtful, you would let him go ?—That 
would necessarily follow as a matter of course. 

15493. (Lieut.-Colonel Holden.) I should like to men- 
tion one point in connection with the comfort of the 
men; that it is desirable that the men should not 
always train under canvas—that the Government should 
build huts. 

15494, You think that training under canvas rather 
discourages them ?—Yes, I am certain that so much of it 
does ; and it discourages the officers also a good deal. 


15495. You say on the question of the duration of the 
training that nothing beyond twenty-seven days could be 
managed. You are aware that & great many Artillery 
regiments train at present for forty-one days ?—Yes, and 
the submarine miners as well; but they affect a smaller 
class, and what can be done with a small number cannot 
be done with a larger number. 

15496. But let me suggest that in the Regular service 
one finds in every camp and every place where Regular 
troops are quartered an excellent recreation room and a 
recreation ground. Have the Militia officers who have 
conferred with you ever suggested that anything of the 
kind should be provided for their men ?—We always have 
it ; we always have a recreation tent and amusements for 
the men. 

15497. That is so in your own regiment; but do you 
think that is the case up and down the Service ?—In the 
two regiments in which I have been we have always had 
it. I should say it is almost universal. 

15498, And there is a difference betweon a good sub- 
stantial hut or building, and a tent ?—I will not say that 
they all have huts. In the Worcestershire Regiment we 
had very fine huts, which were used as recreation-rooms 
and bath-houses. ae 

16499. And you think that that is thoroughly desir- 
able ’—Certainly. 

15500, You would not have a Militiaman see a worse 
side of soldiering, or a less comfortable side of soldiering 
than the Regular soldier ?—No, it should be rather the 
other way. (Colonel Hill.) I think it is usual in a large 
number of regiments, where they train at the permanent 
headquarters, to put up such buildings for the comfort 
of the men. I know that permanent buildings were put 
up in my regiment for recreation-rooms, bath-houses, 
and 80 on, at the expense of the regiment. ee 

15501. (To Lieut.-Colonel Holden.) Another of these 
matters that you have referred to in the paper that 
you have put in, leads me to put a question to you. .You 
say that there ought to be a field officer of the Militia on 
the Headquarters Staff of the Army. Do you not think 
that one officer would be in rather a terrible position, 
between the hammer and the anvil ?—I do not think he 
would mind it. I think you would find plenty of officers 
who would be ready to undertake the post with all its 
duties and responsibilities. 

15502. Do you think that the result to the Militia 
would be very good ?—Yes, I think that we want very 
much at Headquarters an officer who is a bona fide Militia 
officer—not an ex-Regular officer who has been for -a 
few years only in the Militia, but an officer who to 
allintents and purposes has been a Militia officer all his life. 

15503. One officer ?—One officer. 
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15504. Some of the answers which you have given 
point rather to an entirely distinct Department for the 
Militia ?—I do not think that is absolutely necessary. 


15505. Do you think it is at all desirable ?—If the 
Militia is properly represented at Headquarters and 
understood, I do not think it is necessary to have a Depart- 
ment of its own. 


15506, And you think that one officer would be a 
sufficient representative of the Militia at Headquarters?— 
I think so. 


15507. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) I think you said that 
the depét was not a good place for the instruction of the 
young officers ?—I did. 


15508. Would you mind explaining that ?—When a 
young officer joins the depét there is no regular course 
laid down for his instruction. He does as little or as 
much as he chooses. It is next to impossible for him 
to do much because the opportunities are few, and the 
few men available are themselves under instruction. 
Under the old system of preliminary dmll prior to the 
annual training there was some method of instructing 
the officer. He was trained with his men—he started 
from the bottom with them and gradually got from 
company drill to battalion drill 


15509. Now T suppose the system is that he is told off 
with a squad of recruits and does his preliminary training 
with them ?—Yes, and nobody takes much notice of him. 


15510. One other question about the. officers. I 
imagine that the senior Militia officer, apart perhaps from 
the commanding officer, mostly mects his expenses out 
of his pay, does he not ?—I know of one or two command- 
ing officers who have never had to find anything beyond 
their pay. 

15511. The majors and captains generally are not out 
of pocket at the end of the year for their Militia service ? 
—Not much, if their regiment is conducted on reasonable 
lines. 

15512. But the subalterns are out of pocket ?—Yes, 
the subalterns are. 


15513. Then any question of giving a retaining fee to 
Militia officers after they had passed their recruit stage, 
so to speak, would not be a relief to the people who would 
most want it, would it ?—It would be a relief to the people 
who most want it, but it would be an indulgence perhaps 
to some who did not want it. The young officers would 
still get it, and the young captains would get it too, but 
they would not require it perhaps so much. 

15514. You would give to it every officer ?—Yes, I 
think it would have a good effect in keeping them in the 
force, 


15515. Even if he were only an Army candidate ?— 
No, I would make him serve two or three years first. 


15516. My point is, that those two or three years 
would be the time when he would most want the 
extra allowance ?—Yes, but I should like to sec him a 
permanent Militia officer first before I gave him any 
special advantages confined to the Militia. 


15517. I quite see your point of view, but it seems to 
me that the two things are somewhat inconsistent ?— 
We do not altogether suggest this as simply so much for 
the relief to the officer, but more as a retaining fee, 
with a view to its inducing a person to stop in the 
Militia. (Colund Hill.) But I think that retaining 
fee should be hedged round with every precaution as 
to efficiency, that is to say, that an officer who received 
that retaining fee should certainly have a Hythe certificate 
and have passed in tactics and all other classes that 
were open to him. 

15518. Such as are laid down for the Regular officer ?— 
Yes, I think that is most important. 


15519. (To Lieut.-Colonel Holden.) I want to go for 
one moment to questions 36 and 37 on the paper. 
You say that you are in favour of applying what is called 
now the Volunteer principle to the Militia ?—Yes. 


15520. Do you confine that to the big towns ?—One 
would have to confine it to places in which it was _pos- 
sible. There are places, like the Isle of Skye, and the 
Lewis, where it would be impossible to do it; but where 
it would be possible I think it would have a good effect. 
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15521. Do you think it would have any effect on the 
Volunteers in the same place ?—I think, perhaps, looking 
at it from the Volunteer point of view, we might get a good 
many men that they get now, but then they have got the 
wrong class of men in the Volunteers. I mean to say 
that the better class man ought to be a Volunteer, and 
the working man in the Militia. 


15522. You suggest in Question 37 that some similar 
system might be devised for facilitating the training of 
the men in musketry. Do you mean that the men should 
be allowed to come up for their musketry course at a 
certain definite time during the non-training period, or 
that they should be allowed to go down to the range on 
their half holidays, or do you mean both ?—I meant the 
combination of both. 


15523, What would be the object of that ?—To reduce 
the number of days that are necessary for a man’s annual 
training, and thereby enable a certain number of men 
to remain in the Militia who have now to purchase their 
discharge, and also to enable the musketry to be efficiently 
done, whereas now it is very inefficiently conducted, 


15524, That is tosay, to take the musketry as far as 
possible out of the period of training ?—Yes, and allow 
time to be given to it. 

15525. And to allow it to be more efficiently conducted t 
—Yes. 

15526. I can imagine that under the first of those two 
systems where a man comes up definitely for a week or 
a fortnight during the non-training period in the winter 
or spring and goes to his depit and is there put through 
his course of musketry, it would be efliciently done. I 
am not quite sure how the other system would work as 
regards efficiency. Would a man go to the nearest 
Volunteer range and say I want to shoot my course !— 
Not exactly that. They should arrange certain after- 
noons in the better months of the year—Saturday after- 
noons are about the only afternoons that are free—and 
the musketry would be conducted under their own officers 
on the range, whether it is the Volunteers’ range or the 
Army range. 


15527. I think it might be worked perhaps in some 
instances, but I see a difficulty, and I should like to know 
whether you have considered it; as you know, range 
accommodation in the country is very deficient 1—It is. 


15528. The Volunteers at the present moment practi- 
cally do the whole of their musketry on the Saturday 
afternoon, or on those afternoons which are the weekly 
half holiday, in certain localities ?—Yes. 


15529. And, moreover, the authorities are pressing on 
the Volunteers a course which will take them on to the 
ranges four times instead of once ?1—Yes. 


15530. And a large number of the ranges are Volunteer 
ranges 1~Yes. 


15531. The question, to my mind, is whether as at 
present constituted we should have sufficient range 
accommodation to put the Militia through, unless it were 
done on some such system as I suggest—having a similar 
course for the Militia and the Volunteers and having the 
ranges thrown open to both as individuals. You see the 
point ?—Yes, I quite see it. I should not like to urge 
any change that would interfere with the efficiency of the 
musketry of the Volunteers. 


15532. At the present time the ranges that are common 
property to a good many people are used to a large extent 
for Volunteer class firing, they are used for Volunteer 
competitions, and they are used for Rifle clubs ?— 

ves, I sce the difficulty. There is a difficulty. 


15533. So that it comes to this: that any such system 
would necessitate larger range accommodation through- 
out the country, would it not ?—I am afraid it would 
mean that. 


15534. (To Colonel Hill.) One question about your 
own battalion. When they trained just outside Bristol, 
was there proper range accommodation there !—Not 
closely available ; we had to go at one period a distance of 
seven miles, 


. And what about the ground for their company 
A attalion training ?—There is a large Government 
field close to the barracks, 
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15536. What is the acreage of the field ?—I think it 
is 15 acres; I am not sure as to the exact extent. 


15537. Is there a variety of country suitable for out- 
posts 1—No, nothing of that sort; but the people in the 
neighbourhood are very kind in allowing manceuvres in 
their parks and other places. 


15538. (Colonel Dalmahoy—To Lieut.-Colonel Holden.) 
To turn for one moment again to the 36th question on 
the paper, supposing that the Volunteers’ training in 
camp was raised to a fortnight, the Militiaman and the 
Volunteer would practically be on the same footing then 
so far as regards training ?—Except the recruit training. 


15539. I was just coming to that. Do you mean this 
to be over and above the six months ?—Yes, over and 
above the six months. 


15540. But the subsequent training then would be 
the same practically, only the one would be paid—the 
Militiaman would be paid and the Volunteer would not ?— 
Notexactly that. The Militiaman has greater obligations ; 
but I do not see why the Volunteer should not be paid if 
he served under the same conditions. : 


15541. Then how would you manage to get the better 
class into the Volunteers and the other into the Militia, 
as you suggest, except through the first six months ?—I 
am afraid I do not follow the question. 


15642. You said that this proposal would get the better 
class men into the Volunteers, as I think you said you 
thought they ought to be ?—Yes. 

15543, And the lower class men into the Militia ?—1 
think it would enable men of the better working class 
to join the Militia, and I do not think it would 
injure the Volunteers ; at the present moment the wrong 
class of man is in the Volunteers, and the better class 
of man does nothing, he holds aloof. 


15544. Do not you think that the application of the 
ballot would have the same effect, giving exemption to 
Volunteers I mean. Let me take it this way. Supposing 
the ballot were put in force, whenever a man reached tho 
age of twenty, that every man had to register his name 
at twenty and was liable for the ballot to fill up any 
deficiencies in the Militia and Volunteer ranks unless 
prior to that age he had joined one or other of the services, 
do you not think that would have a good effect? It 
would certainly, we think, fill the Volunteers, and they 
would probably get the class which I think we agree they 
ought to get. Do you think it would fill the Militia ranks 
at once, too ?—I have often heard that point of view urged, 
and I did not like the idea at firat, because it looks as if 
we were utilising the Militia battalion for the sole purpose 
of getting the better class into the Volunteers ; but if it 
would have the effect of getting a good class into the 
Militia and the original class for which the Volunteers were 
created into their ranks it has much to recommend it. 


18545. Do not you think it a desirable thing ?—I 
object to the ballot altogether myself. I do not consider 
it a fair method of obtaining men for military service. 
Two men may be in a family, one a strong, fine, 
healthy fellow, and the other weak, but sufficiently 
strong to pass the doctor, and he is drawn to serve, 
rue the stronger man may escape through lottery of the 
allot. 


15546. Do you think if the ballot was put in force you 
would get the Militia ranks filled without enforcing it ?—I 
think, if the Militia were administered in the way we 
think it ought to be, we should get by voluntary means 
quite as many men as the Government required. 


15547. Are you taking it on the present conditions ?— 
Certain of the present conditions one would like to alter. 


15548. If the ballot were put in force under the present 
conditions, do you think the Militia ranks would be filled 
by the mere threat of the ballot ?—I do not think the 
Militia would be filled by the threat of the ballot. 

15549. They would wait until it was actually put into 
Operation ?—Yea, 

15550. They would run their chance ?—Certainly, I 
think so. : 


15551. Tf they did that would 

. you not get a goud 
chance of getting a better lot of men ?—I do not wind 
80 much the y suth of the men if Ican keep them. I would, 
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asa rule, rather take the men at seventeen and eighteen, 
and enlist them then than at twenty. 


15552. I mean as to class. You say at Question 6 that 
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the status of the force would be raised in the eyes of the Rf. Holden. 


public and amongst the better class, which it is desirable 
to attract to the Militia ?—Yes. 


(15553. You want a better class 7—Yes, we want in the 
Militia the class that fills now the ordinary working- 
class Volunteer Corps. 


15554. If all of a certain class went to the Volunteers 
and filled their ranks, if the remainder did not fill up the 
Militia ranks when they were below twenty, and you had 
to ballot every year, would you not run the chance of 
getting a better class of man ?—I am afraid I do not quite 
gather the purport of the question. 


15555. There would probably be among the good class 
aman who might want to go into the Volunteers, but could 
not be taken because they would be a fixed establishment, 
and they would be filled up. He could not get in it. He 
might say, “I will not join the Militia just now ; I would 
rather run my chance of the ballot.” When he gets 
twenty years old you may get him all the same ?—Yes. 

15556. Would not it be an advantage to you ?—Yes, 
but still, in the ballot you might equally get the better 
class that should by rights go intothe Volunteers. You 
get any and every class in the ballot. 

15557. Not if they enlisted in the Volunteers before ? 
—No. 


15558. (To Colonel Hill.) With reference to the pro- 
posal of allowing Militiamen to sleep at home, in your 
memorandum of the 4th of August,* would it not be neces- 
sary, if you are going to get men in permanent employ- 
ment, always to drill at the same place ?—It would be 
desirable to do so frequently, in order to carry out that 
suggestion. 

15559. Would it not be necessary that you should 
always do your training at the same place to carry out 
that suggestion. The reason I ask is because you suggest 
that once in three years they might go away and get a 
separation allowance. But men of the Militia class in 
permanent employment do not get a month’s holiday ?—I 
do not think one year in three or four would have a de- 
terrent effect. I think they might get off for that par- 
ticular year without any very great inconvenience, 
especially if they had separation allowance. (Lieut.-Colonel 
Holden.) The Commanding Officer can give leave once in 
four years to a man for special training ; or he might get » 
fortnight extra from his employer, or something of that 
sort, (Colonel Hill.) lthinkin my memorandum I say that 
in order to take advantage of that privilege it is necessary 
that the men should drill within a short distance of their 
homes at their headquarters. 

15560. (Sir Ralph Knox)—(To Lieut.-Colonel Holden.) 
You appear to have an objection to the Militia being used 
as is described for passing men through to the line. Do 
you mean that you would forbid o Militiaman, the man 
who should enlist in the Militia, to enlist in the line ?— 
No, I would not forbid him, I would rather encourage 
him to do so. 

15561. Then you have no objection to the recruits 
passing from the Militia to the line ?—Certainly not. 

15562. I thought I understood that you wished that 
the Militia should not be looked upon as supporting the 
line in that way, but rather that a man who joined the 
Militia should remain with .the Militia. I misunderstood 
you there ?—I think there is no objection whatever toa man 
using his own discretion, and volunteering from the Militia 
tothe line. The commanding officers of Militia, under the 
old system, always encouraged their men at every training 
te enlist into the line, but it should not be their principal 
consideration. We do not want the Militia to be too 
much utilised for getting men into the army. 


15563. It being your supposition that that is the main 
purpose for which it now exists ?—I think it is the main 
purpose for which the Government utilise it. 

15564. Forces can hardly be utilised for the 
for which they are raised’ unless you have a Uae bet 
surely the Militia force is maintained and trained asa 
military force ?—It is. up to a certain point, but I think it 
has been admitted by oilicers that one of the advantages 
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of training at the depét is that it is likely to induce the 
Militiaman to enter the Regular Army. 


’ 15565. Then, as regards your recommendations, gener- 
ally, I find, as regards the men, to summarise them, that 
your proposals are, first that they should get an increased 
bounty, because the Militia would be liable for foreign 
service.—Yes, 


15566. That they should have a better head-dress ? 
—Yes. 


15567. That they should have medals ’—Yes. 


15568. That they should have their railway fares 
paid ?—Yes. 


15569. That the recruiting areas should be re-adjusted— 
that, however, hardly affects the men ?—Yes. 


15570. That the Militia should be trained at home more 
than they are at present ?—Yes. 


16571. That they should be put into huts and barracks 
and not under canvas ?—Yes. 

15572, That the Volunteer principle should be intro- 
duced as largely as possible ; that is to say, men trained in 
their spare time more or less ?—Yes. 


+ 15573. That bringing-money should be re-introduced ? 
—Yes. 


15574. That bounty on the enlistment should be re- 
introduced ?—Yes. 


15575. That recruits should be raised by beat of drum ? 
—Yes. 

15576. That Militia recruits if trained at the depét 
should be separated from line recruits 7—Yes. 

15577. And that married non-commissioned officers 
should have separation allowances ?—Yes. 


15578. You think those recommendations if carried 
out would produce a force of thoroughly efficient Militia- 
men up to the full establishment, and that it would then 
present a thorough efficient military body ?—We think so. 


15579. And that is what you mean by the force being 
properly administered ?—Yes. 


15580. The other recommendations that are made 
almost all affect the officers ?—Yes. 


15581. (Lord Grenfell.) Of course the principal reason 
for going to the ballot is to fill up this large deficiency in 
the M litia Yes. 

15582. And also in other ways the other aux‘liary forces 
would benefit greatly by it ?—Yes. 

15583. Do you think really that the Militia officers as 
a rule really think that if what has just been read out by 
Sir Ralph Knox were carried out, this large deficiency of 
between 35,000 and 40,000 Militiamen and 800 officers 
would be filled up ?—We think it would. 

15584. At the same time discouraging to a certain 
extent the recruits from going to the army ?—Oh no. 

15585. You would keep them in the force ?—No, I 
would never discourage recruits from going to the army— 
not at all. But I would not look upon a Militiaman as 
@ person upon whom you are to spend your time trying to 
induce him to leave his own service and go into another. 
I should encourage recruits going into the army. 


15586. Only last week I was inspecting depits, and my 


‘experience is that a certain part of the Militiamen who 


come in have not the slightest intention of staying in the 
Militia; hey come in there as a step to the army in- 
variably. You do not hope to gain any by keeping these 
men in the Militia instead of letting them go to the army ? 
—I suppose that many would not go into the Militia at all 
were it not a stepping stone to the army; because they 
are younger in point of age and of inferior physique to 
the line recruit, so that the army benefits by the system. 


15587. There is a recommendation to establish a branch 
of the Army Service Corps in the Militia to increase the 
Militia field artillery, and to form a company of mounted 
infantry. Do you propose that as an increase to the present 
establishment of Militia, or that the infantry should be 
reduced correspondingly ; because we cannot get recruita 
for the infantry at present. Would you change the 
organisation and make the men who are now infantry into 
these various other branches ?—The mounted nfantry- 
man would remain one of the ordinary establishment: 
He would be an infantry-man just the same, although he 
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belonged to the company of mounted infantry ; he is only 
a infantry-man put on a horse for means of locomotion, 
You would not require any extra establishment for him, 

15588. You would pass your men through to the line? 
—Yes. 

15589. And the other two branches suggested 1—With 
regard to the field artillery I should like to see it increased 
so that the Militia infantry should have a proportionate 
number of field artillery of its own. In the event, for 
instance, of a serious foreign war in which the whole of the 
regular field artillery were taken away, and the Militia 
embodied, one would like to see it supply its own field 
artillery. 

15590. Then as regards No. 12, in which you recommend 
that there should be a field officer of Militia who did 
nothing but Militia at headquarters, do not you think that 
during the non-training period he would have very little 


to do. Would he have an establishment of clerks !—I 
do not think so, 


15591. And if 80 would you retain the general officer 
who now administers the Militia ?—Yes, the Militis 
officer would be @ sort of assistant adjutant general to 
the inspector-general of auxiliary forces. 


15592. As regards No. 15, in which you recommend that 
commanding officers of Militia should visit their head. 
quarters, my experience now is that commanding officers 
who wish to visit any quarters are always made welcome 
by the officers commanding depdts. Has there been any 
difficulty, or is it only expense ?—The system is that the 
commanding officer may go there if he likes; and if he 
goes there the colonel of the district is very glad to see 
him, but he has no right there whatever. We consider it 
should be his duty to go there and be paid for it, have 
his recruits out and command them, and be responsible for 
them, and not go as a sort of guest. 

15593. That he should remain there ?—No, that he 
should inspect there periodically 80 many times a year, 
and that it should be as much a part of his duty ss 
any other work during the annual training. (Coloned 
Hill.) And that he should go there in an official capacity 
and be recognised as in command of his men for the time, 
and with the consent of the officer commanding the depét 
should be able to have a parade of his men and inspect 
them, and have his own permanent staff. 


15594. I know a great number of cases where that is 
carried out already. Merely an application to the officer 
commanding the depit which he never refuses. You 
mean that it should be laid down that he must do it !— 
Yes, he has no real authority. He is not there in an official 
capacity ; he is there almost as a civilian. 


15595. Is it your experience that 
better recruiting officers ?—Yes. 


15596. (To Lieut.-Colonel Holden.). In a certain 
number of regiments they were the recruiting officers 
for some time ?—Yes. (Colonel Hill.) In my own case 
we have generally had a quartermaster as recruiting 
officer; he is much more in touch with the men of the 


clasa they are drawn from, and he can put the advantages 
before them much better. 


quartermasters sre 


15597. You do not mean that he should go away with 
the recruiting party altogether ?—Yes, (Lieut.-Colond 
Holden.) I should encourage his going away too ; he could 
go to places that the adjutant may not care to go to, end 
he has far better means of getting at the recruits than a 
ordinary officer possesses. 


15598, That is generally the experience in Militia regi- 
ments, you think ?—Yes, I think so. We feel very strong 
about the employment of Militia sergeants as recruiters. 


15599. Instead of the permanent staff ?—Or in addition 
to the permanent staff ; they come from exactly the same 
class as the men; and if you make it worth their while 
they can get you as many as you like, I believe. 

15600. As regards the Militia being quartered in 
barracks, do not you think the experience of a camp under 
canvas is a great advantage to the men ?—I think periodi- 
cally it is, 

15601. In the event of going on foreign service or the 
chance of going on foreign service ?—I think so. (Colonel 
Hill.) 1 think it is absolutely necessary as I said before at 
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least once, or if possible twice, during every man’s engage- a good Militia officer, but if he left the Army because-ho Col. W. A. 

ment during the six years; and by going into camp once _ was slack and not fond of soldiering, I do not think he Hit, 

every four years, it would bring the camp experience into would make @ good Militia officer. ? 

the engagement of every man in the regiment. 15613. I am rather surprised at what you say, because ane Cok. 
15602. I think you said three out of four. Do you think I frequently had visits at the War Office from colonels of ae 

that two out of three would be sufficient ?—I do not think Militia who begged and prayed me to get officers from.the 3 Dec. 1903. 


it would have such a good effect; but it would take the 
men away from their immediate neighbourhood too 
frequently. 


15603, I mean that you should train them territorially 
two years, and then the third at the depdt—do you think 
that would be an advantage ?—Certainly, once in three or 
even four years. 


15604. You would rather have the three years at home 
and then one year at the camp ?—Yes. 


15605. Where would you put the one at camp. You 
would not train three whole years and then go to camp ?—I 
would train three annual trainings at the headquarters of 
the regiment in its own county. and the fourth year I would 
have the regiment go to Salisbury, or Aldershot, or to 
Autumn Manoeuvres. 


15606. (To Lieut.-Colonel Holden.) Do not you think it 
would be better to have the two and the one at the end of 
the third year ?—I think it would be better than the 
present arrangement, but I do not think from the men’s 
point of view it would have so good an effect as a brigade 
camp every fourth year. 

15607. I look at the efficiency.—I think a Militia regi- 
ment with a good commanding officer in its own county is 
better trained than a Militia regiment at present is in a 
brigade camp. They learn very little at the latter. 


15698. Why is that so ?—There is no time there. The 
commanding officer has no time to give to his regiment 
individually, He is taken out for all sorts of things. His 
regiment is two or three hours on the march, and the men 
have no notion what they are intended to do. Large 
schemes are useful for senior officers, but are of very little 
use for the instruction of the men, and they do not like 
them. 


15609. (To Colonel Hill.) Supposing you trained them 
two years territorially, would you still allow your men atill 
to remain on the system you told us of in their own houses ? 
—Not necessarily. I think that would always have to 
be done with great discretion ; permission would be given 
to well conducted men to sleep at home. 


15610. I ask that because we have had experiments 
in my army corps with great success, at Dalston I 
think, where the officer commanding reported that he had 
got a great many recruits, because the men were allowed 
to live at their own houses and parade like your men in the 
early morning. You do not see any difficulty as regards 
discipline in it?—Not at all, if the man has his six months‘ 
recruit’s training. 

15611. Exactly. You do not give the very young 
soldier that permission ?—No, only men of recognised 
Position, men who have houses and wives and families, or 
men in permanent employment in a good trade. 


15612, (To Lieut.-Colonel Holden.) Your views appar- 
ently are that the Militia battalion should be divorced as 
far as possible from its territorial battalion ; and you also 
do not much see the advantage of retired army officers of 
the territorial battalion coming into the Militia battalion. 
My experience is, after some years at the War Office as 
Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces, and also as com- 
manding the six or seven battalions of Militia at Malta, 
which I had the opportunity of doing, that certainly the 
best regiments I had were those in which they were more 
mtimately connected with the territorial battalion—even 
socially—the regiments that had their regimental dinner 
together, ete. In those regiments I found officers of the 
seo Tepmienta who had retired into the Militia 

4iment, and in my opinion they were the best regiments 
ae Is the adverse opinion the opinion of the whole 
Militia force, or is it your own ?—I think the opinion differs 
very much according to circumstances. I know, 
pieced in the Highland regiments, that the Militia and 
i Line battalions get on very well indeed together, and 

ne have their regimental dinner together ; but one or two 
oes Scottish Militia regiments have no ex-Regular 
oeers. Tf an officer is keen in the Army he will make 


line to retire into their battalions. Do you think that that 
is the feeling throughout the Militia ?—I think, as I said, 
it depends very much upon the officers. A good Army 
officer must necessarily be better than a Militia officer, 
but I think a Militia officer is better than a bad Regular 
Army officer and that the fact of his having served in the 
Regular Army would not necessarily make him a better 
Militia officer. He has greater knowledge of military 
matters generally, but very often I do not think he is 
keen. (Colonel Hill.) I think it depends entirely upon 
whether he comes from the territorial regiment or not. 
(Lieut.-Colonel Holden.) In Colonel Hill's battalion, I think 
he has hardly ever had a Regular officer. (Colonel Hill.) 
No, Ihave not. Nearly all my young officers go into the 
territorial battalion. 

15614. Do any of them come back again ?—We have 
had no vacancies in the battalion for captains, fo: 
many years, but I am sure the association is very valuable 
and we get on well together. 

15615. (To Lieut.-Colonel Holden.) Only one more 
question and that is about the period which you think 
is now almost too long for the Militiaman to fulfil his 
home duties and serve in the Militia 7—You mean the 
annual training ? 

15616. Now it is with the greatest difficulty that you 
can get through your musketry and the various other 
trainings. If you were to reduce that time how could you 
possibly get through your musketry and other trainings ? 
—On the principle that the man having been thoroughly 
well grounded as a recruit for six months or more, his 
efficiency would be kept up by nominal annual trainings 
in the same way that a man who has served a oertain 
number of years in the Army is considered to be kept 
efficient in the Army Reserve by a very small amount of 
training. 

15617. At what period would you put it ?—I should 
say @ fortnight in the year would be enough for the 
annual training. 

15618. If he had done a good six months ?—Yes. 


15619. What would you do with him? You would 
make him go through his musketry ?—I would make him 
go through his musketry and give him a number of drills, 
say the minimum of what the Volunteer has to perform 
in a year, 

15620. Do you think at the end of five years he would 
be an efficient Militiaman ?—I think so certainly. I 
think the grounding on enlistment is the most essential 
thing for a good military education. 


15621. (Sir Coleridge Grove—to Colonel Hill.) I see your 
Recommendation No. 14 on this paper is ‘“‘ That Com- 
manding Officers be given valid authority over the appoint- 
ment and retention of their permanent staff.” That is 
the wording. Now how would you work it ?—I think 
it is very desirable that the Commanding Officer should 
be consulted on the appointment to a vacancy on the 
permanent staff in order that he may be made acquainted 
with the qualifications of the man. 


15622. Yes, but that is different; this is a stronger 
expression than that; it is “valid authority over the 


appointment and the retention ;” that points to the selec- 


tion of them ?—It would be impossible for him to have the 
selection of them, because at present a man has, to a 
certain extent, the right to be posted to the permanent 
staff, on puttng his name down, from the line battalion. 


15623. But quite apart from that you see there 1s the 
interest of the line battalion to be considered as well 
as the interest of the Militia battalion. If you were to 
allow the Commanding Officer of the Militia battalion to 
select you would be possibly drawing away from the line 
battalion men whom the Commanding Officer thought 
it was very deleterious to the line battalion to send away. 
It is a difficulty ?—It is a very great diffeulty and of 
course that question is not my personal suggestion 


15624, Let us suppose that it were decided that it was 
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desirable to train boys in military matters in board 
schools by Militia sergeants detached from their battalions 
during the training period for that purpose, and that the 
selection of these non-commissioned officers was placed 
in the hands of the head-masters of the schools, would 
not the Commanding Officers of Militia feel that it would 
be hard luck to be responsible for the efficiency of their 
battalions under those circumstances ?—Certainly. (Lieut- 
Colonel Holden.) 1 think a great many officers had in view, 
in answering this question, that there was sometimes a 
tendency and a natural tendency on the part of Command- 
ing Officers of line battalions to get rid of inefficient non- 
commissioned officers and hand them over to the perma- 
nent staff of the Militia, for whom it is most necessary to 
get the best instructors and not the worst. 


15625. (Lord Grenfell.) Is not the feeling that you want 
to get power after you have tried a man and found he is 
not fit, to be able to send him back again ?—Yes. It is 
quite natural that the Commanding Officer of the Line 
should send you the inferior men, and it would be only 
right that if you think them inefficient you should have 
the power of sending them back again. 


15626. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) To go to one other point, 
you are of opinion that any extension of the time 
of training is practically impossible, or would have an 
injurious effect on training. I am not speaking of the six 
months’ initial training, but supposing that the present 
conditions were adhered to and the twenty-eight days 
were extended ?—I think so. You would get only those 
in casual employment and perhaps tramps. I know that 
of the best young lads that we get in the Militia at the 
present day nearly three out of four purchase their 
discharge for one reason only, that they cannot get the 
time necessary for the twenty-eight days. 

15627. The reason I ask that is that we asked in the 
circular* that was sent round to Commanding Officers 
how an increase of length of training of about fourteen 
days would affect the strength, and to put it roughly, 
the answers were pretty well balanced: twenty-three 
commanding officers said it would affect it favourably ; 
forty-four said it would affect it unfavourably ; thirty- 
eight said it would have no effect at all; and there were 
qualified answers generally in the other cases, so that 
there was not much in the view of the commanding officers 
one way or the other ?—We got 85 per cent; our replies 
gave over 80 per cent. 

15628. But no doubt you are aware that we sent round 
a series of questions to Commanding Officers and these 
are the answers. The question was “how would an 
increase in the period of training to fourteen days affcct 
your strength?” and practically the answers left us 
very much as before. Only one otber question: If I 
rightly understand the general tendeacy of your recom- 
mendations it comes to this, that you rely a great deal 
on re-engagement ?—Yes. 

15629. Because although your recommendations as 
regards the men would give us more we should still have 
the men or boys joining at this very carly age ?—Yes. 

15630. As you know, the waste in the Militia is 
enormous—about 41 per cent.—and it occurs mostly in the 
firat year of service ; so that we should be passing a very 
large number of men through the Militia ranks who would 
not be of any use to us, because they would be too 
young to be of any service.—Quite so. 

15631. And you think we could depend sufficiently 
upon re-engagement ?—I think more inducements should 
be offered to re-engage. I may say that, formerly, in 
1886, and for some years afterwards, a man was engaged 
for five years, and at the end of the fourth year, or during 
the training that took place in his fourth year, he was able 
to re-engage for a further period of four or five years, 
receiving then the balance of his unexpired bounty. Thus 
he got, say. £6 in five years, and it was a great inducement. 
A man only served four years; he then had 30s., or £2, 
or whatever the balance of his bounty was, which 
he would have got in the following year, and he then re- 
engaged to get it. And you got him then at the loss of 
one year’s bounty, for another four or five years, accord- 
ing to the terms of re-engagement then in force. 


15632. You think we could depend sufficiently 
upon re-engagement to get the proper number of mature 


*See summary, Appendix volume. Part IV. 
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men ?—That is the only way that I can see. I do not 
see the slightest chance of getting mature men as recruita, 


15633. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) You referred 
to the authority of the commanding officer over his per. 
manent staff. Apart from the question of the quality 
of the men coming from the line battalion, would your 
views mean that, supposing you had an extra 
colour-sergeant, you would like to have the right of pro- 
moting him to quartermaster-sergeant in your regiment, 
or to battalion sergeant-major, instead of having a man 
of whom you knew nothing sent in over his head from the 
line battalion ; and, similarly, if you had an extra good 
sergeant on the permanent staff you would like to make 
him colour-sergeant—in fact, to keep the promotion in 
the battalion ?—Yes, I think so. 


15634. That is to say, where it was the clear view of 
the commanding officer that that ought to be done !— 
I think his recommendation ought to have great effect 
with those who have the power of promoting them. 


15635, But you would not give him the power him- 
self ?—Yes, if I could get it; but as the commanding 
officer only has power over the permanent staff during 
the period of annual training, and he has no power what- 
ever over them during the non-training period, it would 
be very difficult for him to promote, or to have the power 
of promoting, a man during training, in opposition to the 
wishes of the officer commanding the depdt. 


15636. But your view, I imagine, would rather go in 
the direction that the commanding officer ought to be in 
command of his regiment, or of so much of it as is in 


existence all the year round ?—That would be very 
desirable, if it could be so. 


15637. That is the logical consequence of your recom- 
mendations ?—Yes. 


15638. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) The effect of that might 
be that there might be a better man in the regular bat- 
talion who would be superseded ?—It might be s0. 
(Colonel Hill.) It is a very difficult point. 

15639. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) I take it that 
you would like to have a give and take ; that if you hads 
man who you had no question in your mind was eminently 
suitable for vour requirements, you would like to be able 
to promote him ; and if there was any doubt, you would 
like to refer it to the officer commanding the regular 
battalion: ‘‘I have such and such a vacancy coming 
on; can you send me an exceptionally good man. If 
you have not an exceptionally good man, in waiting, I 
would rather promote one of my own ? ”—Yes. 


15640. That would meet your views, would it not ?— 
Yes. (Lieut.-Colonel Holden.) What you mentioned just 
now was really the key to all our ideas. The present 
system is that the Militia battalion, for eleven months 
in the year, is administered by people other than the com- 
manding officer of the battalion; it is lent to him for 
twenty-eight days in the year, and he is supposed to be 
responsible for its efficiency. 

15641. As a matter of fact, assuming both to be men 
of reasonable tact, I take it that the officer commanding 
the regimental district is glad to have the assistance of the 
commanding officer of the Militia }—Yes. 


15642. (To Colonel Hill.) That is rather your expcri- 
ence, I think ?—Yes, my experience has been excellent. 
15643. That, so far from snubbing him or giving him the 
cold shoulder, the officer commanding the regimental 
district rather encourages the assistance of the command- 
ing officer of the Militia ?—Yes. I have met with the 
greatcst assistance in every way. 
15644. The object will be, I take it, to get the smooth 
working of the system all along, so far as may be 1—Yes. 
15645, (To Lieut.-Colonel Holden.) 1 notice that you 


use the word “ visit””—“ visit their headquarters "—in 
Recommendation 15 1—They are only visits. 


15646. But do you want them to remain visita 1—We 
use the word “ visit,” but we want it to be an inspection. 
We used the word “ visit” because it is at present only 
a visit. He is allowed to go to the barracks and 


look at the recruits with the kind consent of the com- 
manding officer of the depot. 


15647. Again assuming that they are both men of 
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the pay ?—I do not think that really influenced us in Col, W. A. 
framing the question in that way. (Lieut.-Colonel Holden.) Hill, C.B., 
We framed it with the idea that the quartermaster coming |, and 
from the rank of life of the men would be able to go into a ain 
public houses and odd places where the adjutant would “"""* 
not dream of going. 


ordinary tact, the officer commanding the depét. does 
not want to irritate or hinder the officer commanding the 
Militia battalion, and similarly, the officer commanding 
the Militia battalion does not want to supersede the 
officer commanding a depét. That I take to be the case ? 


—Yea, 


15648, And surely, in such a case as that, the obvious 
way is that the officer commanding the Militia battalion 
writes to the officer commanding the depdt. and says, “I 
would like to see my recruits on such and such a day. 
lave you any objection ?”—Yes. (Colonel Hill.) But 
he would not go in an official capacity ; he would not go 
in uniform. 

15649. But having ascertained that there was no 
official programme of bona fide instruction that would be 
interrupted by his inspection, and that the officer com- 
manding the depét would have no objection, you would 
let him come in a8 @ matter of right ?—Yes. 


15650. (Lord Grenfell.) In uniform, too; it is often 
done 1—I did not know that. (Lteut.-Colonel Holden.) 
But it varies so much in districts that we would like 
to have it laid down that he would have to do it as a duty. 
(Colonel Ill.) It is more to recognise his official position 
during the non-training period, and that he might be ac- 
quainted with his own men. 


15651. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) And for that 
reason if he went more than four times I suppose it would 
be better ?—Yes ; but at least four times—say the first 
Monday in each quarter, or some specified date, so that 
it might be official. 

15652. And following that, I should like to know 
whether it is your view that the Commanding Officer of 
Militia ought to be a local man and resident in the dis- 
trict ?—If possible resident in the district. He should 
be connected with the county, certainly. 

15653. That would be so important a matter in your 
view that it should not lightly be set aside ?—Certainly 
not. I think it is a very important thing, especially from 
the officer’s point of view. 


15654. And it may have a great influence both on the 
number of officers and the number of men ?—Yes, some 
influence but not very great. 


15655. Because he is up in the social life and labour life 
of his men ?—Yes, he is in touch with the neighbourhood, 
and knows when they are slack of work. 


15656. (Colonel Satterthwatte.) What are you going to 
do if the senior officer happens to come from some other 
part of the country, and is a more desirable officer than the 
county man ?—We only say thatit is desirable. (Liew.- 
Colonel Holden.) I do not think it is as necessary as it used 
to be. 


15657. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) You referred 
to the quartermaster being the recruiting officer, and you 
seem to have matured the opinion that he is a more desir- 
able recruiting officer than the adjutant ?—Yes. 


15658. Is not the quartermaster acting paymaster all 
the year round ?—I fancy he is not. 

15659. You may take it from me that he is ?—Certainly. 
(Colonel Hill.) There is generally a paymaster at the de- 
pot of the Army Pay Department. 


_ 15660. There is, but even then the battalion paymaster 
is sub-accountant ?—Yes, if there were a Battalion pay- 
master. 


15661. May I ask this: does your recommendation 
arise at all from the fact, which is fairly notorious, that 
great many of the attestations are taken and signed by the 
quartermaster 2. Though he does not finally approve, he 
swears in a far greater proportion of the men than does 
the adjutant?— Yes, but any commissioned officer can 
do that, and the quartermaster is generally available. 


15662. I was coming to that. Does his being generally 
available and being the man in the barracks (and I think 
4 comparison of the attestation forms and who signs them 
will confirm that) rather go to show that the adjutant ip 
the non-training period is very often out of barracks ?— 

es, 


15663. And that, consequently, the quartermaster is 
the man who does the work while the adjutant draws 


91—TI. 


15664. I note the reasons that you gave, but also the 
reason for this demand among the quartermasters is the 
well-known fact that they do the work while the adjutant 
draws the pay ?—I should not like to answer that. 


15665. May I suggest one point to you? Which do you 
think would be the better judge whether a man is going 
to make a good soldier—whether a man has the making 
of a soldier in him —the adjutant or the quartermaster !— 
The quartermaster. 

15666. You think so ?—Undoubtedly. 

15667. Have you ever compared the statistics of fraud 
in a recruiting district where the recruits are raised by the 
quartermaster and in one where they are raised by the 
adjutant ?—No. 

15668. I think you would find that rather instructive. 
On the question of the brigadier ; at present, if I am correct, 
the ex officio brigadier of Militia is the Officer Commanding 
the regimental district ?—Yes. 

15669. Presumably the object of the Militia is ulti- 
mately to fight somebody ?—Yes. 

15670. And when they are fighting somebody, pre- 
sumably the last man who should leave the regimental 
district is the brigadier ?—He is the last man who in the 
present circumstances can command them. 

15671. That comes to the same thing ?—Yes. 

15672. Would you like to see the brigadier of a Militia 
brigade appointed for a set term, say five years, who 
should be in thorough touch with the brigade, and should 
supervise their training consecutively and continuously?— 
I should like to see it very much. (Colonel Hill.) Do 
you mean a Regular officer ? 

15673. Either a Regular officer or a retired Regular 
officer, or a Militia officer selected for his efficiency ?—I 
think it would be very desirable. 

15674. And not throw extra work on the Officer Com- 
manding the regimental district, who is already over- 
burdened, and who could not possibly command them in 
the field ?—I think it would be exceedingly desirable. 

15675. (To Lieut.-Colonel Holden.) There has been a 
good deal of talk about the expenses in Militia regiments, 
Do you think, from your experience, that the expenses 
are so exorbitant ?--Certainly not if the regiment is well 
conducted. It depends upon the Commanding Officer 
entirely. 

15676. It is simply a matter of administration 1—Yes. 

15677. There are a certain number of minor matters 
that the engineers could do for us; but the character of 
the expense of the mea3 depends upon the tone set by the 
Commanding Officer ?—Entirely, and upon the mode of 
living of the individual himself. 


15678. That is to sav, if an officer likes to smoke ex- 
pensive cigars and drink champagne every night, that is 
not the fault of the regiment ?—No. 


15679. But, on the other hand, there is a very serious 
source of expense for which Militia Commanding Officers 
are in no way responsible, and that is the incessant 
changes of the uniform ?—Yes. 


15680. Do you find that that is very irritating to Militia 
officers ?—Very. 

15681. And very disheartening to a Commanding Officer 
who wishes to see his officers decently dressed on parade?— 
Yes. (Colonel Hill.) 1 have heard of officers threatening to 
retire rather than get the lately changed uniform. Several 
of them have said that they would wear out their present 
uniform, but that they would not get the newly changed 
uniform. 

15682. And these changes of uniform which are by no 
means on all fours with those of Regular officers are very 
irritating to Militia officers and they find a difficulty in 
secing any reason for then ?—Yes. 

15683. And they get no grant in aid towards the change? 
—None. 
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15684. If a Militia officer gets » decent outfit it will last 
him fifteen years; it only means eighteen or twenty 
months wear perhaps ?—Yes. 

15685. And consequently it is a great hardship upon 
them if perhaps every three or four years there is a change 
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15686.. And you think that perhaps the tailor’s bill that 
he has nothing to answer for runs away with more than the 
extravagance in messing ?—I do not think there is any 
extravagance in messing. 


15687. I should like to ask you one thing more. Do you 
approve of the appointment of the Advisory Board ?— 
Certainly. (Lieut.-Colonel Holden.) I am quite in favour 
of that. 


15688. I find some difficulty in agreeing with you about 
the one Militia officer on the headquarter’s staff ; but how 
do you think this would work: supposing among the 
members of the Advisory Board were one Militia colonel ex- 
officioon the staff of the commander of each Army Corps, 
and they came up from the Army Corps commands to the 
meeting of the Advisory Board with the experience they 
gathered locally in that way—do you think you would 
make it more valuable ?—Certainly. (Colonel Hill.) Cer- 
tainly. 


15869. (Z'o Lieut-Colonel Holden.) Are they appointed 
in that way ?—One, for instance, is appointed for the 
whole of Scotland and one for the whole of Ireland. 


15690. (Lord Grenfell.) As regards Question No. 5, 
which is a very important question indeed, namely, “ that 
an enforcement of the ballot is unnecessary and undesir- 
able if the Militia is administered on constitutional and 
reasonable lines,” might I ask you how that opinion was 
elicited. Could you give us the questions that were sent to 
the various Militia colonels, which elicited that opinion 
against the ballot _—That question was put in its present 
form and sent to every commanding officer, and their 
replies were as a rule Yes or No. 


15691. As it is written here ?—As it is written there ; 
and of the replies 90 per cent. were of the same opinion 
as we were when we framed the question. 


15692. At the same time had they information as to 
what you would define as constitutional and reasonable 
lines ?—I cannot guarantee that. We only sent that ques- 
tion as it stands and we have quoted their answers. 
I think they were of the same opinion that we were, that if 
the Militia had a little more to do with ita own adminis- 
tration and was utilised more for constitutional purposes 
a greater number of recruits would be found to enlist, and 
there would be no difficulty in keeping them up to strength. 
If I may say one thing in reply to an observation that you 
made that I was strongly in favour of the disruption of the 
territorial system and removing the Militia battalion from 
it, I am strongly in favour of the territorial system ; I 
think it is a most perfect system, and I only expressed the 
opinion that the Militia would get a greater number of 
recruits and become more efficient if it were not quite so 
much tied up to the Regular Army. 


15693. You mean that you would not lose so many 
recruits 1—Yes, and I think we should be more efficient 
too. But I donot think any of us have any objection to the 
territorial system ; we like it very much and agree with it 
in principle. 

16694. (Chairman.) Might I ask, as regards these 
answers that come from the Militia Rifle Association, do 
you think that those who replied to them had the whole 
question before their minds, or that they felt very natur- 
ally, no doubt, and to a certain extent very properly, that 
their business was merely to consider what was necessary 
in their own unit and not to interfere beyond that. Can 
you say to what extent they had in their minds the whole 
question of national defence regarding the Militia as an 
integral part of that whole system. For instance, you 
have stated that they object to the idea of the ballot, but 
you followed that by saying that a certain method of pro- 
ceeding would obtain sufficient recruits. That might mean 
that recruits for other arms would be non-existent. 
Again you stated that the opinion held was that the 
Militia force ought to be prepared in certain contingencies 
to serve abroad, and that if a very large contingent were 
withdrawn from the country for that purpose it would be 
no great detriment to the defence of the country, because 
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the country had a large army of Volunteers to depend 
In giving that answer you had in your mind the 
question whether it would: be safe to depend upon the 
Volunteers, but I do not know whether an idea of that sort 
was present to the minds of those who take this view. 
Then, again, you stated that you thought that no com- 
pulsion was necessary, and that you were opposed to any 
idea of compulsion ; but at the same time you stated that 
you did not think it would be possible in the present state 
of affairs to get the Militia into training for more than a 
month in the year; but you are aware that those who 
would be invading us get over that difficulty because they 
do resort to compulsion. J should like to know to what 
extent you think in sending in the answers to those ques- 
tions the problem was looked upon from the point of view 
of the whole question of Home Defence of which the 
Militia formed an integrat and important pert, or whether 
it was looked upon from the point of view of what would 
make the Militia iteelf an efficient force quite apart from 
the considerations surrounding the whole question t—I 
should say that in the answers sent in they probaby con- 
sidered what would make the Militia itself most effective 
without taking into consideration larger national questions 

15695. They would say that is not our business 1—~Yea 


15696. Still I think you will agree with ‘me that the 
Militia has not only to be efficient in iteelf, but it hae to be 
of that kind of efficiency which shall enable it to form sn 
integral part of the whole system of defence 1—Yes. 


15697. (To Colonel Hill.) Is there any other point that 
you would like to bring before vs ?—I should like to say, 
with regard to recruiting, that I consider the advantages 
of joining the Militia are not sufficiently brought to the 
notice of the class from which the recruits are drawn. I 
think that recruiting is left to sergeants who do not take 
any personal interest in it, and I think if, as we said before, 
the Militia sergeants were induced to go among the class 
from which the recruite are drawn, and use their own per- 
sonal persuasion, it would have a very good effect indeed. 


15€98. Are you referring to question No. 30 1—This was 
a suggestion that was sent in besides Question 30. 


15699. But that would be part of what you hed in 
your mind—" That a re-adjustment of the present re- 
cruiting areas to follow the naturel recruiting lines of the 
men themselves is desirable” ?—That would refer rather 
to the quotas. (Lieut.-Colonel Holden.) We meant a re- 
adjustment of quotas there rather than of areas. We 
had no idea of disturbing the territorial districts—ot 
allowing a Cambridgeshire man, say, to be enlisted by 
a man of the adjoining county. We only thought that 
the time had arrived when the quotas which had been 
fixed for certain towns and counties should be reconsidered 
in view of the enormous number of men from the villages 
having left for the towns. 


15700. (Colonel O’Callaghan - Westropp.) The word 
“quota” is used almost exclusively in connection with 
the local assessment for the ballot ?—Yea, I know. 


15701. Do you mean that, or do you mean that where 
there has been a shift in the population of, say, an agri 
cultural district, a six-company regiment ought to be 
reduced to a four-company, and in a town district, an 
eight-company regiment ought to be raised to a ten of 
twelve-company regiment ?—That is what we mean. 

15702. (Chairman.) Then you mean a re-adjustment 
of the establishment ?—Yes. 


15703. (Sir Coleridge Grove to Colonel Hill.) You 
offer no suggestions,I see, for equalising the Militia Infantry 
Battalions, which is a matter of great importance 
from the point of view of military efficiency. As you 
know very well, of course, there are some Militia battalions 
that are very weak indeed and some that are very strong. 
If the Militia were called out to take the field that 
would be a disadvantage of very great magnitude, and 
some re-adjustment of areas for recruiting districts 8 
surcly necessary in order to get a serics of battalions 
that should be pretty closely of the same strength ?— 
I do not think it would conduce to recruiting at all if 
you were to pass the man from one battalion to another, 
if he knew that he was liable to be transferred to Liverpool 
from Gloucestershire. 


15704. But we have not to think of recruiting only. 
but of efficiency for fighting purposes. After all, recruit 
ing is no good if, when it is completed, it gives you youths 
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who are not of value as fighting units. What we have 
to think of first, is what we want; what we have to think 
of afterwards, is how to get it ?—Then they would be 
equalised in the brigade when they came to be drilled 
together, if that were considered desirable. 
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Colonel C. P; Ripuey, C.B., recalled ; and further Examined. 


15706, (Chairman.) I think you have had your atten- 
tion drawn to the question of the difficulty of obtaining 
« good supply of officers, have you not ?—Yes, 


15707. We ahall be glad to hear any conclusions to 
which you have come on that matter ?—With regard to 
the improvement of the existing number of officers, very 
much depends upon the opportunities that are given to 
those officers of gaining practical experience. They are 
very ready to learn, and they are very keen and they 
exercise themselves with Kriegspiel and tactics, and they 
learn the text-books ; but they get very few opportunities 
of the absolutely necessary experience which can only 
be gained at manwuvres in the field, and a large increase 
in these opportunities is certainly necessary to obtain 
eficiency. 

15708. Then what you say now rather suggests a want, 
than a way of meeting the want ?—The want is easily 
met except as regards expenditure. Of oourse a large 
number of these officers are very much tied to their busi- 
ness, Some of them, a considerable proportion no doubt, 
could be spared from their businesses but they cannot 
afford to lose the money which they would lose if they 
were absent, and they would require a reasonable recom- 
pense ; and if that were given I think that a large number 
would avail themselves of opportunities of being attached 
to regular battalions at mancuvres or minor battalion 
or brigade training at big centres. 

15709. Do you think that if it were a pecuniary loss 
purely for the moment, and not a permanent pecuniary 
loss by breaking them away from their clientéle, the diffi- 
culty would be less ?—No, I think in very many cases, not 
in all, the cases are innumerable where the circumstances 
are different (and it is impossible to class all together 
where the cases are so different), they would be unable 
to get away from their business if they could afford it. 
That is to say, their business would not suffer, but they 
would suffer through their employers not being able to 
keep them paid while they are away. 

15710. You mean that they sacrifice the pay pro tem., 
snd do not find that their employers say they must get 
somebody else in their places if they run off like that ?— 
Yes, I think in many cases they could be spared for the 
time being, but they would lose their pay, of course. 


15711. In regard to people like solicitors or doctors, 
and so forth, it might be very disastrous for their business 
if they. were away long, quite apart from any remunera- 
tion that they would lose during the actual month they 
were away, because they would come back and find that 
their business had gone elsewhere ?—Yes, but I think 
the class of doctors in practice would be very small. Of 
solicitors there is a very large number. But I think 
generally the office would be able to carry on without 
them for the time in the case of men in business of various 
kinds of manufacturing businesses—cotton and iron. 


15712. What you have said now applies to officers 
already serving ?—Yes, ss 

15713. As regards increasing the supply of officers, 
what have you to say ?—It is extremely difficult to make 
any suggestion, : 

15714. I observe that what you think with regard to 
the first point. is that an officer ought to be reimbursed 
the actual out of pocket loss he incurs during the number 
of weeks he serves ?—Yes, 

15715. And if that were done you think he would bu 
able to make the other sacrifices which are necessary to 
come forward ?—Yes, in considerabl> numbers. 


15716, I should have thought it would have been the 
other way. I should not have thought the loss entailed 
during the period itself would have been su Ticiently 
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15705. Then two or three companies frum one bat- Col. HW’. A. 
talion would have to be transferred to another, and Hill, C.B., 
surely it would be a worse thing to do that after em- Li ane 
bodiment than to readjust your recruiting ?—Yes, it par"ipiden. 
would, = 
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him to say that he could not undertake it. I should not 
have thought that during the month, if it did not mean 
really taking his business from him, it would have been 
so serious. I should have thought the hindrance to his 
coming would have been just the other way—the danger 
of the permanent loss of his business, and not the fact that 
during those few weeks he was losing a certain amount 
of income ?—I think the permanent loss of ‘business 
would hinder a considerable number, but the majority 
would be hindered by the temporary loss. 


15717, Then you were going to the question of the supply 
of officers ?—That question is very difficult, because 
the first thing that I suggest is expense and in the 
corps that are most expensive the number of officers and 
the quality of the officers is better than in the corps which 
are not 80 expensive; so that any arguments with regard 
to expense are rather difficult to carry to a logical con- 
clusion, if you reduce expense and then put forward these 
corps which are expensive and which are thoroughly well 
officered. But there is no doubt that in many corps a 
certain number of officers are prevented from joining 
when they are quite young from the initial outlay, to re- 
imburse which they get the sum of £10 from the Govern- 
ment temporarily and they have to qualify at the end of 
three years to get another £10. At the end of the time 
that is £20; I think in hardly any instance it reimburses 
them for more than half their cost. In addition to that 
all Volunteer officers have to spend a certain amount, even 
subalterns on their companies, and in many corps there 
are regimental subscriptions besides. 


15718. (Str Coleridge Grove.) Is it not the case that to 
acertain extent the deficiency in officers is more apparent 
than real; that is to say the strength of the Volunteer 
companies is small; it is below what you would like to 
have for a company at war strength which I may put 
at from 100 to 120 men. The establishment of a 
company of Volunteers is allowed to fluctuate between 
a hundred and sixty; and a good many companies are 
between sixty and eighty. The commanding officer likes 
to have as many companies as he can, because he gets cer- 
tain staff according to the number of companies. But 
supposing the minimum establishment of companies were 
made say 100 men you would have the same force, and 
you would have a larger proportion of officers per company 
than you have now because you would have fewer com- 
panies ?—Yes. 


15719. What I mean is that if you make the companies 
of Volunteers the proper tactical strength that a company 
ought to be, you would not have anything like the deficiency 
of Volunteer officers that you have now ?—That is cer- 
tainly the case and of course there would be on true 
mobilisation a considerable elimination from the ranks, 
very much larger than from amongst the officers; but 
at the same time it would even then leave them short, 
because many of these battalions come out in camp with 
very strong companies, companies up to 100 in certain 
cases. 

15720. The present organisation of the Volunteers into 
companies seems to me open to the great objection that 
on mobilisation you would very likely have to remodel all 
the internal arrangements of the battalion; you would 
have to cut it down from eight companies to six, or six 
companies to four, and you would have to do that just 
at the time when you wanted to have it in full working 
order and looking at it from the point of view of efficiency 
solely it would be better to have larger companies ?—Yes, 
tactically; but it is absolutely necessary especially in 
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administrative battalions to have the companies as they 


Ridlen, ‘UB. are now organised in many cases, many of the companies 


903. being very weak ; otherwise the battalions would not be 

103. able to exist unless these weakly organised companies 
were organised as they are. But even in the companies 
that are not administrative, where they have headquarters 
and all the companies are at headquarters, atill the Volun- 
teer force is in reality very feudal up in the north, and 
there are many instances where whole companies come 
from the immediate locality say from two or three seta of 
works even, where the foreman comes in with a complete 
section perhaps or the junior partner of the works comes 
with a company ptactically of his own men entirely, 
and their existence depends of course a great deal on 
that feeling ; so that for their original existence 
that organisation is necessary. In time of mobilisation 
no doubt they would have to be boiled down a good deal. 


15721. Although there may be counterbalancing advan- 

es in another direction it certainly would be a dis- 
advantage that having to be boiled down and re-assorted ? 
—Yea, but I do not think it would be a very great disad- 
vantage. It would be a disadvantage of course. 


15722. (Lord Grenfell.) I see in your evidence (I am 
sorry to say I was not here when you gave it), you men- 
tioned the field army battalions of your brigade as being 
very efficient. You consider no doubt that that extra 
week is a great advantage to Volunteers, do you not ?— 
Very much so. 


15723, And you see the difference between the battalions 
that have undergone that extra training from the ones 
that have not ?—I think it is very noticeable; but at the 
same time I must say that a considerable number of 
Volunteer officers, at any rate certain officers whom I look 
upon aa themselves thoroughly efficient tactically, and who 
ought to be good judges, do not altogether agree with me 
with regard to that. They say that a week is sufficient. 
I myself am strongly of the other opinion, but still they 
think so. 


15724. I suppose they have reasons ?—They did not 
give them. I asked. of course, and they did not say it was 
on any grounds of policy of getting their men together or 
anything of that sort; they merely said they did not con- 
vider the extra week was worth it. 


15725. That is probably from the difficulties they have 
in getting the men out. But you as an officer, and an 
officer who superintends the training, I conclude. 
strongly advocated the continuance of that policy being 
adopted ? — Unquestionably, without any hesitation. 
And I go further and say that the battalions which do not 
form part of the field army should also be exercised for a 
fortnight. I think that extra week means very nearly 
the difference between tactical efficiency and the reverse. 


15726. (Sir Ralph Knox.) A great deal of the first week 
is taken up in bringing the men up to, as it were, I supposc 
I might call it a level, before you start with them, is it 
not. The men are unequal in their attainments and ex- 
perience on coming up for the first week ?—To a certain 
extent, yes. 


15727. So that for the first few days of the week it always 
happens that there is little progress made—that the in- 
experienced men are keeping the more experienced men 
back, but that at the end of the two or three d_ys you gct 
toem fairly together, and then from that day the training 
every day hegins to show its effect. That is the case, is it 
not ?—Well, I think I hardly under-tand it, because from 
the very start, although it is necessary to bring men to- 
gether to a certain extent, they start off with practical 
exercises at once, such as outpost duties and the exercises 
that require personal detail on the part of the company 
officers ; that is to say they do detail of outpost exercises 
which they have no opportunity of course of practic ly 
exercising in their own places, and a certain amount of 
real extensions over the open country, which are done in 
the first instance by companies ; and probably three days 
would b2 devoted to doing those exercises by companies 
and by battalions which would, as they work, bring the 
men together to a level. But there is no levelling up of 
the men for that very purpose. It all comes in with the 
work that has to be done with the detail, and by that means 
the men do g.tt levelled up before they are turned in to 
brigade movements on more extended movements. 


15723. Bait there are some men I mean who have come 
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up for the tirat time to the camp who have had no oppor. 
tunity of doinz the extended drill, and outpost and s0 on, 
at ail events up to the level of the other men. Those men 
come to it for the first time ?—Yes. 

15729. Those men are apt to keep the other men, who 
have already done it in previous trainings, back 1—I do 
not think very much so, because I think even if the whole 
of the men were trained and exercised, one would still go 
through that preliminary detail. I should not be satisfied 
myeelf if I had the training of o brigade to supervise, if 
they did not originally go through those details of outposts 
and extended order. 


15730. But supposing you had a battalion up, every 
man of which had gone through that training before, and 
that you excluded everybody who had not gone through 
that training before, would you go through it over again 
necessarily ?—Yes, I think so. 


15731. Why ?—To insure familiarity and readiness in 
the performance of those duties in the same way that no 
matter how much they know their duties you have to 
repeat them at intervals. 


15732. But is not the subsequent training an applica- 
tion of that training ?~Yes. 

15733. Is it necessary that they should go through the 
A. B.C. of it every year ?—Yes, if you call it the A. B.C. ; 
in the same way as it is necessary to repeat the musketry 
training. 

15734. You think that is necessary too ?—Unquestion- 
ably. I should say at least every year—more often if pos- 
sible. 

15735. And that the men should go through the A. B.C. 
of fire at the short ranges and the rest of it every year !— 
Yes, fire at every range. 


15736. Why ?—From practical experience, I have 
done a great deal of ritle shooting myself, and I should be 
sorry to turn out and compete at a moment’s notice with- 
out a fortnight’s or three wezks’ previous practice. 


15737. Do not you think that that practice can be 
obtained otherwise than in the open air at the long range? 
—No, I do not think it can. A certain amount can be 
done, but you cannot get beyond a certain point. You 
can doa great deal that is valuable but not beyond. 


15738. I am an old rifle shot and I did not find that 
experience ?—I have shot twice for the Army against the 
Volunteers, and I never could do any good without at least 
@ fortnight on the range. 

15739. I am glad to say I could. 


15740. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Asregards the Volun- 
teer officers and this business question, do not you think 
that the officer you want to train is mainly the young 
officer ?—Yea. 


15741, And is it not rather the case that the young 
officer has not got a business which will lose by bis absence. 
I am strongly inclined to agree with your view thet the 
young officer does not like to be, what he is at present, 
both out of pocket by going away and out of pocket by 
what he does not earn ?—~Yes. 


15742. But my point is that it is rather the young 
officer that you are thinking of training, and that the 
young officer has not yet got the business that will lose by 
his absence ?—That is exactly what was in my mind. 


15743. Then again are not the officers the class of men 
who are accustomed in a normal way to take at least 8 
month’s holiday in the year, many of whom if they 
believed that by giving @ month to volunteering they 
would get a proportional benefit, and that it would be 
interesting enough for them, would for one year if not two 
years, give the greater part of their holiday to doing that? 
—Yes, I think so. 


15744, Then as regards this question of weak companies 
and weak establishments, of course you are speaking 
from the brigade of which you have experience 1—Yes. 

15745. I have the returns here. Is it not the case thet 
you have in the Manchester regiment six Volunteer bat- 
talions with a total of rather more than 8,000 men 19 
them ?~—Yes. 

15746, Then you would not admit that those were 
skeleton battalions with weak companies ?—By no means. 


15747. And they are taking a good proportion of their 
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men into camp ?—Yes, I think we had down there alto- 
gether in the four battalions, I am not quite eure of the 
figure, but I think 3,500 men. 

15748. So that you have a fairly respectable battalion ? 
—The battalions are very strong if they consist of more 
than eight companies; and for that reason some of the 
battalions, when down there, I think the first had twelve 
companies (I am only speaking trom memory), and a total 
strength of something over a thousand men. 

15749. So that for fighting purposes you would prefer 
a rather smaller number of companies ?—Yes, it would 
be necessary. 

15750. What would you think of the plan of taking 
these twelve battalion corps and organising the companies 
into double companies, or treble companies ?—You mean 
tactically ? 

15761. Yes; if necessary, permanently ?—I do not 
think, as a peace organisation, especially in administrative 
battalions, you could do that. I do not think it would 
work on @ peace organisation, especially in the adminis- 
trative battalions. 

15752. You have only one administrative battalion ?— 
Yes, we have only one up there. 

15753. I was some years in a battalion with twelve com- 

nies, and I know the difficulties ; it would practically 
be better if they were organised in four treblo companies ? 
—I am not prepared to answer that question. 

15754. I think the evidence that we have had makes 
on many of us the impression that the vital thing with 
regard to the Volunteer force is the officers. We have 
had a good many witnesses, both Regulars and Volunteers, 
who have expressed the opinion that the men are first 
rate, but that the weakness is the officers and non-com- 
missioned officers; and what I want you to tell us is, 
supposing that you have got @ young officer, and suppos- 
ing you have made arrangements to remedy some of the 
troubles, and supposing that instead of the £20 grant 
they had a grant of £50 on joining which would cover the 
outlay, and that they were not subjected to any out-of- 
pocket expenses, and that they got pay or allowances 
when they went to special schools or trainings—what I 
want to get at is, how you would spend the time? Let us 
suppose that your young officer, after joining, was willing 
for one year, or two, or three consecutive years, to give his 
month’s holiday to some form of Volunteering (his bat- 
talion, of course, could not go for a month), and supposing 
that you have your local schools to give theoretical instruc- 
tion at times convenient to the Volunteers, what would you 
propose to do with the young Volunteer officer when he 
said, “I have got a month; I will go and learn whatever 
you want ” ?—What would be the most useful instruction 
for him, do you mean ? 

15755. Yes 1—T should say, being attached to a Line 
battalion during the mancuvres. 

15756. Not necossarily during its annual training ?— 
Well, during brigade training, say. 

15757. Or during manceuvres—some form of man- 
cuvres ?—Yes, 

15758, You would prefer that to his heing either at a 
school or at a training battalion? In sume armies, you 
nae they have what they call training battalions. -— 

8. 


15759. You would not care so much for the training 
battalion ?—No. 


15760. You would rather he went to mancuvres ?— 
Yes, attached to a Line battalion. 


15761. Supposing that were arranged, and supposing 
that a Volunteer officer, when he was a subaltern or junior 
captain (or both), could be attached for a month during 
Maneuvres to a Line battalion, would you expect from 
that a marked increase in the capacity of this Volunteer 
Officer _—Certainly. 


15762. Do you think that that, in addition to what 
they at present do, would give you confidence then, if 
most of your officers passed through that, that your 
brigade would be much more fit for war than it is now ?— 
Yes, certainly. 

15763. Would you be sna.isfied with that?—No, I 
should want more, certainly. 
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15764. What would you want; that is what I want 
to get at. What would you like, in order that you might 
feel satisi‘ed with the Volunteer officers that you have 
got ?—I should like the power of examining the officers 
tactically, and, if they did not come up to a certain stan- 
dard, of making them repeat their instructions which 
they got with a Line battalion at manceuvres, battalion 
training, or brigade training, as the case may be, and the 
power of seeing to them. Until you have been through 
this course and got a certificate of efficiency in this course, 
whatever it may be (whether it is manceuvres. or anything 
else), you will not be certified as efficient, or get the P 
opposite your name. 

16765. You say you would examine them in tactics. 
You do not mean by that that you would ask them a 
paper of questions. You mean that you would give them 
a practical test, or a test with a map, or both 1—A prao- 
tical test, and, if possible, a test with a map—but not 
necessarily with a map. 

15766, You do not care much for mere questions of 
theory ?—A practical test is necessary. 

15767. Supposing that you had a regulation that for 
each year before the man can have rank, or be qualified 
for promotion, he shall pass in a tactical test after having 
had a month with the Regular battalion at manceuvres, 
do you think that that would be sufficient ?—It is one of 
those things which ought to be, but is not, quite sufficient, 
because the man passes the test very often when he is by 
no means efficient; and that occurs not only in the 
Volunteers. There is a great difficulty, of course, in 
anything of that sort. The best test of efficiency that 
you can get is either from the man’s commanding officer, 
or from some responsible person immediately over him, 
without the formality of an examination by a Board 
which will never arrive at bona fide results. 


15768. I quite agree. I am not a great believer in 
examinations ; but what I want to get at is your idea of 
what a Volunteer officer should be—what you think 
would give a standard which you think would be quite 
satisfactory. I will put it in this way. Do you think it 
possible to get a Volunteer olficer who is a non-professional 
ofticer (well, we have professional cricketers and gentlemen 
cricketers, and the Volunteer is not a professional, at any 
rate) to be sufficiently qualified so that you could rely 
upon him to lead his company or his battalion in the field ; 
and, if you think it possible, what I want you to do is, to 
tell us what you think would make it possible ?—In many 
cases, I think, if he had gone through his preliminary 
training with his battalion, and then went out for a month 
for brigade training or manceuvres, as the case may be, 
the man would be efficient then as a company leader. 
But by no means in all cases. A certain number of cases 
will become efficient, and it would be very inadvisable 
to put further pressure on them. But, of course, a large 
number would not become efficient after one or even more 
periods of a month, and for those it would be necessary 
to repeat it. 

15769. Do not you think that in your brigade, judging 
from your knowledge of the officers there, a good many of 
them, if need be, would repeat it until they were qualified ? 
Certainly. It is not a very large number that could go 
for a repeated number of years for a month ; but still I 
I am sure a good many would. 

15770, I take it now that you want to modify your 
answer, and to say you are not quite satisfied with examina- 
tion, but you would like the opinion of the Commanding 
Officer, and perhaps of some other authority ?—Yes. 

15771. Let us suppose that upon each company officer 
if was the duty of the officer commanding the battalion 
and the officer commanding the brigade to report every 
year, and they were empowered to say to him, “ you are 
getting on very well, but we are not satisfied with you ; we 
cannot say you are ready to be promoted qr fit for your 
position ; we shall not promote you unless you go through 
this again and do better.” Would that satisfy you ?—Yes. 


15772. There would be no difficulty in introducing that 
system, would there ?—No, that is merely placing upon the 
Commanding Officer of the brigade the responsibility which 
now rests with a board which is confirmed by the brigadier, 


15773. Supposing that you were to propose that to 
your Commanding Officers and supposing they agreed, 
and were convinced that it was right, there is nothing in 
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Col. C. P. the world to prevent you and them doing that as it-is, is 
Ridley, C.B. there ‘—Yes. 
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15774. What is there to prevent it They have to be 
passed by # properly constituted board. 

15775. You need not interfere with that. Supposing 
you talked to your Commanding Officers,each Commanding 
Officer could say to his officers,“ I shall not send your name 
‘up for promotion until you have done this and that.” 

There is no regulation which would prevent that 1—The 
- Commanding Officer can say that he is not fit for promotion, 
and send that report on. If it comes to promoting a 
junior officer. the reason for passing over an officer above 
him has to be given. 


15776. He would say as “ the Officer Commanding that 
district or the brigadier, thinks the man is not qualified?” — 
Yes, but I think then the man would have e right to 
demand a Board of Examination. 


15777. You would be quite satisfied with the opinion 
expressed after manceuvres ; you would not classify it into 
subjects ?—No, I should say generally that a general 
_ opinion on those matters is far better than a detailed set of 
questions either worked out practically or on paper, and 
that a general opinion, “ this man is efficient,” or “ he is 
not ellicient ” is a truer opinion than a result arrived at 

: by marks. 


15778. I quite agree. Now one other point. The 
instruction that they get in that brigade would be mainly 
tactical ?—Yes. 


15779, Do you consider that an officer's principal, indeed 
his vital business, is tactics—leading his men 1—Yes. 


15780. Would you encourage Volunteer officers to give 
much time to learning military law 1—No. It is advisable, 
if possible, because when mobilised and in the field, a 
certain knowledge of military law is rather necessary, but 
at the same time, it is not absolutely vital. 


15781. It is not of the same importance as the power to 
handle their men on the ground ?—Not at all. 


15782. Or to supervise their shooting ?—No. 


15783. Then we also have to consider the Militia here. 
What is your view of the Volanteer system of instructing 
men—that is, the system of a night school held at times 
convenient to them with occasional attendances, without 
residence, in a barracks or camp, except for limited periods ; 
what is your view of that as a method applicable to the 
Militia 7—A night school ? 


157@4. Not so much a night school. I am not talking 
now of the Militia officers, but of the training of the Militia. 
At present the Militia are treated like soldiers in this sense 
that they are brought for a fixed time, a month or two, into 
barracks or camp and embodied, taken from home ; and 
I have seen expressions, one from a Militia body that has 
been before us, that something might be done for the 
Militia on the Volunteer lines, that is to say, training 
them without bringing them away from their homes, 
allowing them to attend a drill at times convenient in the 
morni.g or evening. Would you aprove of that ?—Yes, 
but not to the extent to which it applies to the Volunteers, 
I do not think you could train on Militia lines in the 
evening ; you would want the men for a longer period ; 
and also in the morning, I think—because you would not 
get the number of attendances. 


15785. I do not mind the time of day, but the point is 
rather whether they are to remain at home, or be in bar- 
racks ?—I am quits of opinion that it can perfectly well 
be done by men remaining at home, provided that their 
instructor and their place of instruction is within reascn- 
able reach of those homes. 


15876, You think under those conditions that system 
might be introduced into the Militia with advantage ?—I 
should say so. I have no experience of it. I have never 
reen anything beycnd what I have read in the papers ; I 
have seen nothing abcut it officially as yet, but I have 
seen in the papers that it has been tried with success ; and 


it struck me when I first saw it as being extremely likely 
to meet with success. 


15787. That was the opinion you formed in consequence 
of your experience with the Volunteers 1—Yes, and I 
found to a certain extent it worked almost down to that 
when I brought my battalion home in the year 1898, when 
we went back to Manchester, The men who came from 


. why it should not be done now. The matter of pay is very 
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abroad yractically lived on pass. They came into bar- 
racks at reveillé, and remained in barracks if there was any 
duty keeping them ; they had to stop in barracks as long 
as that duty obtained, guard or picket. More than 50 per 
cent. were away on pass, and merely came in to do their 
bond fide business in barracks, eo-that it really amounted 
very much to that. 

15788, Did it work well 1—It worked excellently.» We 
had comparatively no crime, no trouble of any sort, the 
men took good care to keep themselves clean; they were 
quite happy and did their work. 


15789. Those men slept out of barracks ?—Yes, I should 
say, at Jeast half of the battalion slept out every night.: 


15790. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) There wes a question 
that you said you would rather not answer the last time 
you were here, as to the providing of the necessary ldaders 
‘and staffs for Volunteer brigades. You then said in the 
firet instance, that a Regular brigade major, permanently 
appointed, was necessary. Have you formulated any 
further ideas on that subject since you were here ?—I think 
so far as possible the subordinate staff should be formed 
for many reasons from the Volunteers themselves. I think 
that in the existing brigades they ought to be recognised 
officially and permanently, and when they went out to 
their brigade camps they should also be officially recognised, 
graded, and paid, a suitable staff officer for signalling, and 
there should be a transport officer; and a supply officer 
might very well be added. But I think the transport 
officer and signalling officer ought to be just as much part 
of that brigade as the brigade major, because when it comes 
to mobilising the service it is certain you will not be pre- 
sented with those very necessary members of your staff, 
you would have to improvise them, and there is no reason 


small, and the slight recognition to the Volunteers-would 
mean a certain amount to them. 


15791. Would you add an intelligence officer to that !— 
An intelligence officer, I think, would be @ very difficult 
person to exercise in time of peace. His duties in the field 
are very different from his duties in peace time. The 
duties of the intelligence officer in the field are impossible 
to imitate in peace time. 


15792. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Would they not be 
part of the duties of the brigade major or the brigade staff? 
—If you are in immediate contact with the enemy 
you must have an intelligence officer of your own who does 
nothing else of any sort or description. 


15793. But he would report to the brigade major !— 
Everything would come through the brigade major ; but 
you must have a man who does nothing else and is abso- 
jutely with you. Of course, the provost marshal is rather 8 
necessary person, and he is intimately connected with 
intelligence, 


15794, (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Have you anything to 
add on that subject ?—As regards the higher staff, I should 
not like to say anything with regard to the divisional staff; 
but as regards brigade staff, I think those things really are 
important, and when those things are officially recognised. 
it will be a step forward, at all events. At present we BO 
into camp and we improvise a brigade signalling officer, 
but he ia not really recognised. - A transport officer does 
not exist hardly ; there are transport officers for details of 
brigades, but they are not recognised ; they are not really 
in existence ; and a supply officer, of course, does not exist. 


15795. Another point which you promised to think over 
was on the question of the improvement in the musketry 
—I think if the men are to be got down to the range more 
often than they go at present (and the number of times 
they go at present is quite inadequate to produce any good 
result), it will become necessary to pay them. There are 
various suggestions put forward by those interested. One 
is that they should be paid a very small remuneration for 
going down, and that there should be something after the 
system of the regular army of reward for marksmanship, 
that is to say, if a man becomes a marksman he should get 
the henefit of the full rate of pay for attendance, and that 
the man who does not become a marksman should only get 
the lowest rate for attendance. And beyond that there 
should be a larger amount of ammunition allowed. At 
present I think it is ninety rounds ; ninety rounds are in- 
adequate, And of those ninety rounds there are only ten 
really at the disposal of the commanding officer. Ten are 
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for-repetition of bad shots and further training of indif- 
ferent shots, and ten only are at the disposal of the com- 
manding officer for prize firing. And with the Volunteore 
I think prize firing should, and would in reality. take the 
place of a good deal of their regulation individual firing on 
the range teaching them how to use their rifles, when 
schemes for prizes would be elaborated by the company 
officers which would get down the indifferent shota and not 
the first-class shots, who go to Bisley. But thay 
would bona fide use this extra ammunition for the 
further training of indifferent shots. The number of men 
that will go down if there is a chance of winning a very 
small prize, and shooting in musketry of that sort, is in- 
finitely larger than will go down to perform the necessary 
course. Although they may have no prospect of getting 
anything out of it is a different thing. The men go down 
readily and look upon it as much more of an outing than 
when they go down to fire their class firing. 


15796. You suggest, I think, something in the nature of 
a handicap—either handicapping of the individual men or 
in the nature of classes 1—I think that might safely be left 
to commanding officers, who would devolve a good deal of it 
to their company commanders ; I think it would be safe 
to leave it in their hands. 


15797. The difficulty that we seem to want to avoid is, 
if you leave it perfectly free, having the competition so 
arranged that three or four men in a company win the 
whole amount of money; if it were left perfectly free, 
would not that be the result ?—I do not think so. I think 
the company officers have the interests of their company 
very much at heart, and I do not think they would allow 
that. They would devise the most suitable scheme for 
scattering the prizes. And, of course, all this ammunition 
would be expended under the ultimate control of the staff 
officer of musketry of the district in which they are, be- 
cause the registers would necessarily be sent to him. That 
would be a check. At present the ten rounds are not 
accounted for at all ; it is simply shown as expended. 
But if this extra ammunition was expended, the register 
would be the vouchers for the expenditure, and there would 
be a very considerable check upon it. 


15798. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) If it be the case that it is pay 
the men really want, would the chance of winning a prize 
be a fit substitute for that ?—To a certain extent it would, 
but I do not think it would quite do it. Certainly with 
regard to prize firing but not with regard to the class firing. 
I think a man goes down to the class firing and he feels he 
is performing part of his duties to the nation, and I think 
he likes to get an absolutely defined recognition for it. 

15799. In the shape of pay ?—In the shape of pay. 

15800. Everybody—the same all round ?—Yes. 


15801. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) In the same way as the 
Yeoman does now?—Yes. 


15802. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) And he would 
like a badge—crossed guns or something of that kind, I 
suppose 1—Yes. 

15803. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) He gets it now. 


15804, (Colonel O'Callaghan -Westropp.) I gathered 
from your answer that you would use the extra ammuni- 
tion, or a portion of it, for levelling up the men—the 
indifferent shots !—Yes, very largely; and I think it 
would be safe to trust the battalion commander, or the 
company commander, to look after that. If their in- 
etructions were that that ammunition was to be expended 
in that direction, I think they might be trusted to do that, 
and there would always be the check of the registers, 
because they would have to show their magazine account, 
which would show an expenditure of so much. The 
vouches for the expenditure would be the amount entered 
on the registers, which registers would go to the staff 
officer for musketry. 


15805. And his auditing of them would tell if the 
ammunition had been judiciously expended ?—He would 
see the classification and how it was expended altogether. 
The men’s classification would be noted down against the 
men’s names, and the checking of that would be very 
easy. 

15806, I want to go now to a different subject. Do 
you command the Militia brigade as well as the Volunteer 
brigade ?—No, the Militia brigades go to various places, 
They have not been out for training since I have been 
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there ; and, in fact, had they gone out for training this - 
year I should not have commanded them, they would have Jtidley, C.B. . 
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been brigaded with other troops. 


15807. I want your opinion on this point. It seems to 
me that Officers Commanding regimental districts are 
certainly in a dual and sometimes a treble capacity. 
They command the regimental district, certainly, and 
they command either a Militia or Volunteer brigade ex 
officio, and sometimes they command both. Do you 
think that is a desirable thing as a question of organisa- 
tion 1—I did not know that they commanded a Militia 
brigade. Is that the case ? 


15808. I think, for instance, the Officer Commanding 
the 4th Regimental District commanded his Militia bri- 
gade at Salisbury this year ?—That was only occasion- 
ally. He does not permanently. 


15809. Leaving out the Militia brigade, then, do you 
think from an administrative and mobilisation point of 
view, as well as for instruction, it is desirable that the 
Officer Commanding the regimental district should also 
command a Volunteer brigade ?—I think for administra- 
tive purposes it is right that he should. He is on the spot, 
and he ought to be capable of doing that; or he ought 
to be on the spot—he is not always. 


15810. That would be one branch ?—Yes. 


15811. Then there is the question of peace training and 
war leading ?—For war leading, if it is contemplated that 
theVolunteer: should be mobilised, if we had arrived at that 
stage, I take it the work of the depéts would practically 
cease. After mobilisation under those circumstances 
their work, at all events of the Officer Commanding the 
district, would cease. Probably there would be nothing 
left much to do except ‘or the pay staff, and the quarter- 
master staff after the mobilisation was completed. 


15812. Which the major at the depit could carry on ?— 
Perfectly ; in fact the major at the dept can carry on the 
whole of the depét work now. 


15813. Then in point of fact your view would be that 
the Officer Commanding the regimental district should, 
so far as time permitted, train or supervise the training 
and administration of the Volunteer brigade in peace, and 
he ought to lead them on mobilisation ?—Yes, I can seo 
no serious objection to that. 


15814. Obviously, it is better that men should fight 
under the man who has been over them in peace ?— 
Enormously better. 


15815. He knows them, and they know him ?1—Yes. 


15816. And that counts for a great deal in the stress 
of active service 1—Yes. 

15817. The last day that you were here I asked you 
few questions on the subject of enclosed country and its 
effect on troops. Do you think it would be desirable that 
greater facilities should be given by some means or other 
for training our auxiliary forces over enclosed country 1— 
It would be a very great advantage certainly. 


15818. Necessarily, if they ever come to their ultimate 
object of fighting an invader, a great deal of that fighting 
will take place in enclosed country 1—Yes. 

15819. Such country as possibly would be quite new 
ground to the foreigner 1—Yes. 

15820. And therefore it would give us considerable 
advantage (always assuming our company and section 
leaders were good) if our auxiliary forces wero trained 
over such ground as they might actually have to fight on ? 
—Yes, it would obviously be a great advantage. 


15821. I see your two Militia battalions of the Man- 
chester Regiment, the 5th and 6th, are very short of 
subalterns ?—Yes, they are very badly off for officers. 


15822. Have you ever considered the question of the 
supply of officers for the Militia ?—I have thought about 
it, but without any practical result. 


15823. You have not been able to devise any means for 
obtaining a supply?—No. We have contemplated en- 
listing the sympathy of the big local people, the Lords- 
Lieutenant of counties and others; but we have not 
arrived at any practical result. In one of those battalions 
it is a very serious question. 


15824. You think if the big local people took the same 
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interest and exercised the same influence as they used 
undoubtedly to do twenty-five years ago when it was the 
, correct thing to be in the county Militia, that would help ? 
* —Unquestionably. 


15825. Has there ever been suggested to you the ques- 
tion of giving Militia officers a bounty or retaining fee ?— 
No, I have never considered that at all. 


15826. Another method has been suggested, and that 
is that all officers of the Regular service should obtain 
their commissions through the Militia, finishing their 
instruction at Woolwich or Sandhurst as the case may be 
as at present, the idea being that the Militia would have 
the services of those who were successful for a couple of 
trainings and would get more officers, inasmuch as those 
who enter Woolwich and Sandhurst at present do not 
pass through the Militia, and the further advantage that 
with more officers entering the Militia a greater number 
of those who were ultimately unsuccessful in the examina- 
tions for the Army would stay behind, having contracted 
a sympathy and an association with the battalion ?—I 


am not prepared to do more than guess at the result of 
that. 


15827. We have all rather to do that in such a pro- 
blematical thing, and I should rather like to know what 


the guess would be ?—I should not anticipate a favourable 
result. 


15828, I was rather anxious to ask you, as one of the 
few officers commanding a regimental district whom we 
have had here, whether you approve the principle of Militia 
commanding officer coming up periodically to see his 
recruits ?—In practice he does, at least with us. I caunot 
say how it is in other places, but I frequently sev the 
Militia commanding officer. 


15829. And he does not, I hope, interrupt the whole 
work in barracks when he comes in ?—He generally 
comes upin plain clothes, has lunch and look round— 
looks at his recruits and goes round his store and that 
sort of thing—but he is no hindrance to anybody. 


15830. And even if he were to come more frequently 
you do not think it would upset the work of the 63rd 
regimental district ?---No, I do not think so, As you 
speak about that, I think it is very advisable that they 
should come. 


15831. And keep in touch as much as possible with the 
battalion ?—Yes, unquestionably. If any point arises I 
frequently write a private note and say that | shall be very 
glad to see them at luncheon any time next week, and they 
invariably find an opportunity of coming. 


16832. So that it is possible at times that they are a 
certain amount of assistance to you ?—Very great, espe- 
cially as regards their own units. There are many things 
that have to be settled with regard to their own units by 
the officer commanding the regimental district and they 
can only be settled satisfactorily between the officer 
commanding the regimental district and the officer 
commanding the Militia battalion. 


15833. And possibly settled more amicably by a personal 
interview than by letter writing ?—Things that are im- 
possible to settle by letter almost. 


15834. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) You said you did not want 
to go much into the question of officers of the higher staff 
in command of Volunteer brigades; but I should like 
to ask you one gencral question which, of course, you will 
answer or not as you feel that you can. Do you think 
the Volunteer force ag it stands is in a position to find the 
officers for the higher commands such as commands of 
divisions, commands of Army corps or for the higher 
staff which would be required on mobilisation ?—It 
could find of course a small proportion of them. 


15835. The difficulty I see is this. I have been head 
of the mobilisation branch, and I have been military 
secretary, so that I have seen the question from both sides. 
Supposing the Regular army waa employed. or the mass 
of the Regular army was employed out of England. Sup- 
posing they are all gone to the defence of India, it would 
practically take every available Regular officer we have ; 
there would not be any to spare for the statf of the 
Militia or the staff of the Volunteers or anything else. If 
the Militia and Volunteers were then embouicd they 
must of course be organised in military formations, Army 
corps, Civisicns, brigades, and Where 


so on, 
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are the commanders and the staffs of those formations 
to come from ?—They exist. but they exist in an untrained 
state. I could put my hand now on a considerable 
number of men in the 29th Field Army Brigade who 
would make excellent leaders of brigades or possibly—I 
will not put it higher than that—excellent staff officers. 
They are not fit to take up those duties now, but they 
have it within them, and a very small amount of trainii 
and a very small amount of expcrienze would give them 
sufficient knowledge to perform those duties, I think, 
very satisfactorily. 

15836. That is to say that the material is there —The 
material is there and very nearly in a state of readiness, 


15837. It only wants a certain amount of training 1— 
Yes, it is not completely raw material at all. 

15838, But supposing the requisite training were given, 
you think that the force could produce the required men t 
—I can only speak for the small portion of it which I see. 
I hope that in everything I say here it will be understood 
that I am looking at it merely from the point of view of my 
own particular little spot; and possibly my estimate is 
therefore a little above what it would be fair to give of the 
whole force, but I should say that from the 29th brigade, 
which is the Manchester brigade, they could provide 
certainly for their own wants and in a very short time. 


15839: It would be most necessary, of course, 
that that material should be properly trained and properly 
organised 1—Yes, but I am speaking now of the statf. 

15840. ‘That is what I mean ?—They could provide 
their own staff and there are one or two men in it whom 
I should have every confidence in higher up still, with » 
very small amount of experience. 


15841, Because there is no doubt a general hazy and 
undefined idea in the mass of the public generally, that if 
the Volunteers were embodied the regular army would 
provide the necessary staff and commanders and all those 
above the battalion or brigade commands. I think you 
will agree that it is most important to bear in mind that 
if the regular army were employed it could not do that; 
it could not supply its own wants, as I know from practical 
experience, to say nothing of helping other people !— 
Quite so. 


15842. I only wanted to draw your attention to that. 
There is only one other question I would like to put to you. 
I think you said the other day, I am not quite certain, 
that you thought the musketry standard was low at 
present ?—Yes, low to inefficiency. 


15843. That is not, I take it, so much the fault of the 
men, but it depends a great deal upon the fact of there 
not being ranges to which they can get ?—Not ranges 
sufficiently accessible. 


15844. I say to which they can get ?—Yes. 


15845, But in any case, from whatever cause it arises, 
the fact isthat the standard of musketry is very much lower 
than it ought to be, from the point of view of efficiency !— 
Unquestionably. I think they would acknowledge that 
themselves. I think our people who are good even from 
the musketry point of view would say so, even the best 
shooting regiment up there. Only the other evening 
their commanding officer in giving away their prizes, 
repeated what I have lost no opportunity of telling them, 
that they must not take it that their standard of musketry 
waa anything approaching efficient ; they must remember 
that they are bad shots although they have a certain 
number of men who can compete with the world at Bisley ; 
and I think they thoroughly recognise it, and they are 


very much in earnest in doing anything they can to 
improve it, 


15846. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) 1 should like to ask you one 
question. If the regiments were drawn upon to any large 
extent to find this brigade staff that would, of course, 
diminish the officers in the regiment ?—Yes, but not to 6 
very great extent; hardly enough to be considerable. 
The brigade staff, you see, is not a very large number. 
When you actually get on service your staff is a little apt 
to grow, so that what is actually laid down as the staff of 
the brigade is sure to be exceeded but it would not really 
comprise more than four staff officers, say one from each 
regiment, given that there was a permanent brigade-major. 


15847. What number of officers does the establishment 
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now provide per company, do you remember ?—One 
captain and two subalterns, I think, 


15848. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) One captain and one 
and a half subalterns. But then you can have a super- 
numerary so that it is practically one captain and two 
subalterns. 


15849. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) Therefore on mobilisation 
if you were expected to have three officers per company it 
would be necessary to increase the number of officers in 
each regiment just as it is necessary in the Army ?—Yes. 

15850. And at the same time you would have this drain 
of a few officers for staff purposes ?— Yes. 


15851. Do you think it is necessary on mobilisation to 
have constantly more than two officers with a company. 
Do you think that an increase of non-commissioned officers 
would suffice for those duties assuming that there was 
a difficulty in getting officers ?—I do not think that any 
increase of non-commissioned officers would ever replace 
the want of officers. 


15852, And you think that three officers per company 
are necessary on mobilisation ?—Yes, on mobilisation 
certainly. You would not maintain them very long. 


15853. Still do you think an effort should be made to 
keep up three officers per company when the regiment 
was mobilised ?—Certainly, so that on mobilisation there 
should be actually three officers per company; that 
would not leave you with a safe margin really even then. 


15854. Of course in the Army there are not more general 
officers on the general establishment than are probably 
wanted for actual service, but there are a large number 
of colonels who are on half-pay and who are unemployed, 
are there not ?—Yes. 


15855. I suppose that is a condition that would always 
exist probably ?—I think possibly on a question of that 
sort Sir Coleridge Grove might give you better evidence 
than I could, 


15856. I say there are a large number of colonels in 
existence who have commanded regiments ; at all events 
it always has been so; and I think I have almost as much 
experience as Sir Coleridge Grove on the subject. There 
are a good number who are unemployed and who might 
be available for taking up these duties ?—No doubt there 
are a number of very valuable officers, I cannot say what 
the number is at all. 


15857. Most of them hungering for employment— 
anxious to get employment ‘—I am not prepared to give 
an opinion as to that. No doubt it is as you state. 


15858, (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) I should like to ask 
you two supplementary questions. Do you think that 
the Volunteers and officers with whom you are acquainted 
in your district and brigade take an exaggerated view of 
their own military capacity ?—No, I do not think they do. 

15859. Do you think they are very conscious of their 
weak points _—Yes. 


Mr. R. Potter Berry, 


15870. (Chairman.) You have written a history of the 
os. and development of the Volunteer infantry ? 
—Yes. 

_ 15871. You have yourself served as a private and as a 
lieutenant in the force !—I have. 

15872. And I gather that your general feeling about the 
Volunteer force, as at present existing, is that it would not 
be wise to regard it in its present state as fit to take an 
adequate share in the defence of the country ?—That is so. 

15873. I notice that you rather suggest that it is a 
declining force owing to the recent diminution in numbers. 
Are you not there a little contrasting the present strength 
of the force with what it reached at a somewhat abnormal 
moment during the war ?—Possibly I am. At the same 
time one feels that it is not sufficiently general. The 
Tesult is a number of able-bodied men are left doing nothing 
for their country. I feel that I cannot lose sight of that. 

15874. Do you regard what you consider its inefficiency 
88 arising from the fact that it does not make the most of 
ita opportunities, or that the opportunities given to it are 
hot sufficient to enable it to become efficient ?—I take it 
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15860. And anxious to improve them ?—Most anxious. 
In fact I think they are, if anything, rather too anxious to 
lean entirely for instructions on the regular officers ; when 
you get into camp with them that is most marked. So 
far as I can see they defer a great deal too much; they 
are not prepared to stand up for their own opinions 
sufficiently. 

15861. The other question is upon a new point and I 
only want to have a brief general expression of your 
opinion. Have you attached to your district a cadet 
battalion ?—Yes. 

15862. Have you seen it ?—Yes. 


15863. Do you think well of it; do you think it is a 
useful thing ?—Yes, it is useful principally in the direction 
of feeding Volunteer battalions, and to a certain extent 
the Militia and the line, 


15864, That is rather the view taken by those-who are 
running it, is it not ?—Yes, and so far as I can see that 
view is borne out to a certain extent by figures. 


15865. (Chairman.) Is there any other point you wish 
to mention ?—I should like very much to emphasise the 
fact that I have spoken of the thing as a whole from the 
point of view of a portion of the Volunteers who are, I 
think, without very many exceptions quite at the top 
and therefore what I have said may possibly not be quite 
8o applicable to the remainder of the force. 

15866. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) One thing has 
just occurred tome. We have had before us, from a certain 
number of Militia officers, evidence which shows that there 
is an impression of some soreness on the subject of appoint- 
ments and promotions in their permanent staff and I 
wanted to ask you could you offer us any suggestion in the 
direction of smoothing that down. The way in which it 
has rather come before us, is that while the officer com- 
manding the battalion has very considerable powers in 
the selection of his own colour-sergeants, sergeant-major, 
quartermaster-sergeant and so on, the officer in command 
of the Militia battalion has, or feels that he has, no such 
power; that he may have a most deserving man whose 
merit is well worthy of recognition who would make, say 
an excellent colour-sergeant or an excellent quartermaster- 
sergeant ; but that he cannot reward that man’s services, 
because a man will be posted from the line battalion of 
the territorial regiment ?—I have never come in contact 
with the interior economy of a Militia battalion under 
training yet, so that that question has never presented 
itself to me. 


15867. You see that it is a difficult one ?—I can see that. 
It is possible that they exist. 


15868. And possibly you can believe that there is some - 
thing to be said on both sides ?—Yes, but when you come 
to the Militia and the permanent staff, it is a very extra- 
ordinary question—the whole thing. 

15869. And it takes very delicate handling ?—It takes 
very delicate handling and there is a great deal to be said 
against it as well as for it. . 


Col. C.P. 
Ridley, CB. 


called ; and Examined. 


further than that. I say that under the terms of enlist- Mr. R. Potter 


ment, so to speak, of the service, it never can be made an Berry. 
adequate force. It seems to me that it is somewhat of this Deel 
kind : it is very much like a man who offers to take a lease See: es 


of a house for three years and strikes out all the 
binding elements of the contract, and says, “I give it up 
on fourteen days’ notice.” So long as the social part of it 
is satisfactory to the Volunteer so long he will remain. I 
think, upon the present basis of the force, there must 
be temptations for him to remain when he is in it A 
company officer I think with any experience would come 
to that conclusion. 

15875. You mean that the motive that induces him 
to join is not sufficiently strong ?—It is not absolutely 
patriotic. I do not say that it is not so in some Cages, 
but taking the generality of them, I do not think it is ‘ 
question of patriotism. 


15876. But he hopes to get something by it ?—He is 
tempted by his companions to join, because it isa pleasant 


occupation ; and so long as the social side of it is pleasant 
he will remain. 


Mr. R. Potter 
Berry. 
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15877. Then you speak rather of a deficiency which 
exiata from force of circumstances, not merely in regard 
to the special character of those to whom he would be 
opposed in case of invasion 1—No, certainly not. There 
are very good men init, I think, and assuming it were 
handled differently it would be capable of being a really 
fine force. 


15878. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Your point, I understand, 
is that as anyone can dissolve his connection with the 
force at fourteen days’ notice, you cannot carry out the 
conditions which are distasteful or may be distasteful 1— 
That is so. I think it was Lord Hawkesbury himself, in 
supporting Lord Castlereagh on the introduction of the 
local Militia Bill in 1808, who said that the «efficiency 
rested upon a spirit that might dwindle and evaporate,” 
but that in the case of «the Local Militia it was more 
permanent and compulsory, and would cure this defect.”” 
T think there is a great deal in that. 


15879. You think that in the Volunteers, so to speak, 
it is the employé rather than the employer (the State) 
who dictates what the conditions of efficiency of the service 
shall be 1—Yes, it really comes to that. 


15880. And you think that that is such serious draw- 
back that you doubt whether you ever can have real 
efficiency 1—Yes, I doubt whether we can ever have a 
really efficient force under such circumstances. 


15881. Might I ask how long you were in the Volunteers 
yourself ?—Seven years altogether, but I have kept in 
touch with it more or less all through my life. 


15882. That was, of course, some time ago 1—Yes. 


15883. But you have kept in touch with the force — 
I have kept in touch with it so far as literature and con- 
versation with those in it are concerned, all through. I 
have always had a liking for the Volunteers. 


15884. You have a considerable general knowledge of 
the force in different parts of the country ?—Yes, I 
think so. 


15885. So that you are not speaking, I mean, without 
experience and enquiry ?—No. For instance, whenever 
there is an inspection of Volunteers anywhere near I 
always go to see it. 


15886, I see in your paper* you say that you think that 
we really have only a choice of two courses before us ?— 
Yes; that brings us, of course, on to the larger question 
whether service must be universal or otherwise. 


15887. That we must practically abandon the Volun- 
teers as an efficient force for defending the country ?— 
Yes, and if there is to be a change, assuming that a change 
is decided upon, it seems to me that the material of the 
local Militia is at hand. The records have been kept. I 
think in 1806 when Mr. Wyndham introduced his Train- 
ing Act, just about that time at any rate, I think I am 
right in saying that Parliament ordered an inspection of 
the whole of the Volunteers and it was very unsatisfactory. 
The Act was not carried out. It was on the Statute Book 
until 1875, andwas simply an Act which has never been 
acted upon, and the Local Militia, from all I have been 
able to glean by reading, was certainly the most satis- 
factory method of dealing with the subject. 

15888. That practically would be compulsory ?—It is a 
compulsory service, or rather it is educating the present, 
generation to what we had at the time when England was 
really made. We were the only nation at one time with 
universal service, and we are now the only country with- 
out it. 

15889. But these men although raised locally— — ?—The 
Volunteers would be re-incarnated. I know, for instance, 
where I came from there were only six to be balloted for. 
The whole lot of Volunteers, both officers and men 1,300, 
went over into the Local Militia and they did not resent 
the change. Of course, there is one great question when 
you come to deal with it in detail, and that is having a 
first or second reserve of some sort. I have not 
gone into that, that is rather an intricate question. The 
natural question would be if you take men between the 
ages of twenty and twenty-five, what are you going to 
do with the old Volunteer who has been a good man for 
twelve or fourteen years already ? 

15890. I think we need not discuss that now. Have 
you formed any opinion how such scheme would be 
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received in this country now, whatever it may have been 
before ?—Of course the whole question is how far it will 
interfere with industry. 


15891. Forgive me interrupting you, but do you think 
that that is the whole question ; do not you think there 
is the other question how far it will interfere with the 
personal liberty of the individual ?~That, of course, is 8 
very essential question. If we are really to protect our- 
selves in home defence, assuming that we have to do that, 
we must beg the question to start with, that each man 
must recognize his own responsibility as the reward of 
his freedom. 

15892. No doubt, but what I want to ask you is, how 
far do you think that the general opinion at the present 
time would be favourable or the reverse to such an im- 
portent change ?—I think there is a strong consensus of 
opinion in favour of universal service, though, of course, 
there would be opposition ; I think the country has been 
gradually working that way. 


15893. We have had the view put before us that among 
the Volunteers there is a very strong feeling that they are 
doing a good deal really for the defence of the country, 
while other people atand by and look on and do nothing ? 
—Yes, there are @ great many men who are ablebodied 
and do nothing; which is all the more credit to the 
Volunteers, I admit. 


15804. Therefore, possibly, the Volunteers would be 
more inclined to welcome a resort to compulsion than the 
larger mass of ablebodied men who are not Volunteers !— 
I think so. I have worked outa calculation here, if you 
care to have it (producing ét)* showing that for the county 
of York, taking it as a whole, it would really mean 3 per 
cent. of the entire industriel population, and that would 
not interfere with industry. 


15895. It has been urged upon us that there would be 
astrong feeling against the ballot as being asystem which 
would prejudice people’s minds, by the fact that it is very 
arbitrary and accidental 1—Yes, and besides that would 
you not have to face the question, in case you brought 
up the ballot for the Militia again, of the difficulty that 
you would have with regard to the different status of those 
serving ? I think that was one of the principal reasons 
why the Local Militia were successful. 


15896. In what way ?—That you had a better class of 
men altogether in the Local Militia, and that they would 
not care to go into the Regular Militia. 


15897. (Chairman.) What would be your feeling with 
regard to a more wide system of compulsion under the 
Ballot Act ?—Still limited ? 

15898. Limited by the exemption of certain classes ?— 
Holding the views that I do, I do not see that it would be 
effective. 

15899. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) But you would never want 
to raise more men than you considered necessary for the 


defence of the country ?—Certainly not. Fix your number 
and then call them up. 


15900. Any system of compulsion must be to a certain 
extent decided by that ?—Yes, but every man would 
understand that he might be called upon; he does not 
know who is going to draw a lucky number, 


15901. ‘(Chairman.) But everybody would be called upon 
to undergo the ballot, and those who are not chosen would 
stay away 1—Yes. 

15902. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) No doubt it would give 
the country more interest in its military forces 1—Yes, 
and improve the morale and physique of the whole nation 
I should think. 

15903. It would have collateral advantages apart 
from the military advantages ?—Yes, apart from other 
advantages. 

15904, (Chairman.) Are there any special points that 
your consideration of the subject would lead you to think 
well to put before us ?—I think not, beyond this, that. 
shortly, I am an advocate for universal service. I do not 
think, if I talked for a month, I could say more than that. 
[ have worked out the figures, showing how the percentage 
is arrived at and that, so far as interference with industry 
is concerned, I take it that Yorkshire would be 6 typical 
county, with a sea-board of 110 miles and an area of 5,98 
square miles, equal to any two of the rest of the counties, 


* See Appendix XII. 


* See Appendix XII. 
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representing almost every industry you can think of, where than are actually required so as to allow for casualties ?— mr, R. Potter 


J worked out that it would only be a case of 3 per cent, Certainly. Berry. 
of those engaged in industries, and that would not inter- 15917. I take it that you would have very few exemp- 3 p ec. 1903. 
fere at all with industry. tions ?—Yes. 


15905. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) You have given us a 
summary of the results in your paper 1—Yes, not that I 
want to trouble you by reading them now. 


15906. (Chairman.) Is that 3 per cent. of the entire 
population ?—That is 3 per cent. of the entire maleindustrial 
population. ; 


15907. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Of all ages ?—Yes, for the 
whole of Yorkshire. 


15908. Does it include infants ?—Yes, if engaged in 
industries. 


15909. It is not those of military age ?—No. It would 
be wrong to take it otherwise. It is simply the number 
that would be withdrawn from the labour market. 


15910. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) You have been 
thinking this question over for a good many years, I 
understand ?— Yes, 


16911. And one of the reasons which leads you to favour 
universal service is the improvement both in the morale 
and physique in the population that it would produce ?— 
Yes. 

15912. That is to say that there are many people whom 
it would make healthier and better citizens !—Yes. 


15918. That, I think, expresses your view so far as I 
can gather from your paper ?—Yes, that expresses my 
view. 


15914. Now in raising this universal force, whatever we 
call it, whether we call it Local Militia or whatever the name 
may be, I presume the primary object, even superior to the 
morale and physique of the population would be the putting 
of the national defence, the home defence of the country, 
on a good and proper footing ?—That is so. 

15015. That is the primary object, the others are second- 
ary 1—That is the primary object. 

15916. Then for that primary object of course it would 
be necessary to ballot for a considerably larger number 


91.—11, 


15918. Would you allow substitutes 1—Nor 
15919. There would be no paid substitutes 1—No. 


15920. Then you would have a very limited number 
of exemptions. but against that presumably you would 
have a certain number of the men who drew the lot, who 
would ultimately be medically unfit to undergo the train- 
ing ?—Yes, 

15921. How do you propose dealing with those men ?— 
I should say just as they do on the Continent—make them 
pay a tax and let them go. A man who was declared unfit 
must pay something in the way of a tax to equalise his 
want of service. 


15922, But supposing, as unfortunately is the case very 
often, that the people who are the least medically fit are the 
people who are least able to pay a tax—how can you get 
over that ?—I could not get over that. 


15923. I am afraid not. I was trying to see if I could 
and I could not ?—I have tried to see it also in view of the 
Volunteer giving fourteen days’ notice. Although ho 
contracts for three years, yet he says ‘‘ Here is my notice, 
here are the clothes—the uniform ; you must take your 
remedy for the compensation, I haven’t anything.” 


15924, And then, continuing the subject of the medi- 
cally unfit, it would mean, unfortunately that, let us say 
any percentage one likes, 20, 30, or perhaps even as some 
say, 40 per cent, of the population, to whom discipline and 
a healthy regular life and military training and gymnastics 
would be most beneficial, would, as a matter of fact, 
escape ?—Yes, of course it is impossible to meet all these 
cases, 

15925. That is a difficulty ?—That is a difficulty, there 
is no doubt. 

15926, (Colonel Satterthwaite.) You point out that the 
Swiss Army is less costly per unit than the Volunteers. 
Can you give us any reason for that ?—I can only give you 
my authority. The only authorities I have are the Ency- 
clopedias. 
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THIRTY-THIRD DAY. 


Tuesduy, 8th December, 1903. i 


PRESENT. 


His Grace The DuxE of Nonroxx, K.G. (in the Chair). 


His Grace The Dukz of RicuMonp and Gorpow, C.B. 

The Right Hon. The Eart of DERBY, K.G., G.C.B. 

Lieut.-General The Lorp Grenrett, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
LL.D. 

The Right Hon. Sir Ratpx Henry Kyox, K.C.B. 

Major-General Sir COLERIDGE Grove, K.C.B. 


Major H. Scorr, D.S.0., called ; and Examined. 


15927. (Chairman.) You now belong to the Ist North- 
umberland Royal Garrison Artillery Volunteers 1—Yes. 


15928. And you commanded the Elswick Battery in 
South Africa ?—Yes. 


15929. May I ask for what period the unit you com- 
manded served in South Africa ?~—Their total service was 


one year and 169 days, and one year 106 days of that 
period abroad. 


15930. What waa the principle you adopted in selecting 
the men ?—They were chiefly selected from the Ist North- 
umberland Volunteer Artillery, and all the men who 
applied and were physically fit were taken. I had not 
enough drivers, and I enlisted a few more men afterwards 
to make up the number. 

15931. Did you have a very severe medical test ?—No, 
not very. 


15932, Was it as to health or physique or everything 
combined—marching power and so on ?—Health and 
likelihood to stand the campaign, but varicose veins and 
things of that sort were overlooked. 


15933. They were not taken into account 2—No—work- 
ably sound. 


15934. Were many rejected ?—Yes, a great many. 


15935. Do you remember at all what percentage of 
those who presented themselves passed the test ?—I 
could not say. 


15936. Something like half, or 75 per cent., or what 
generally ?—I should guess about 40 per cent. 


15937. About 40 per cent. passed ?—About 40 per cent. 
were rejected. 


15938. As to varicose veins and so forth, when you got 
out to South Africa did you find trouble ?—None. 

15939. The test you thought sufficiently severe ?—It 
was quite sufticient. 

15940, How were the men equipped ?—We had a small 
committee of officers from the Ist Northumberland Volun- 
teer Artillery, presided over by Colonel Watts, and we 
bought from tradespeople clothing. Lady Meux gave 
the guns, and we bought the harness from Noakes. 
The Northumberland Fund paid for these things in the 
first instance, but I believe the Government refunded them 
the money afterwards. 

15941. You mean the fund raised in the county ?—Yes. 

15942. Was it a long business, the equipment ?—No, 
it was not—about three weeks, but afterwards we had to get 
new harness and to fit an ammunition column, and that 
took longer ; we could have gone without the ammunition 
column and relied on transport in South Africa. 

15943. If it had to be done again, how long would you 
ask to enable you to do it !—I could do it in three weeks. 

15944. Could you give us a little history of what took 
place in South Africa 1—Do you mean where we went to ? 

15945. Yes, and how you went, and how the body he- 
haved, and what actions you were in, and so forth *—I 
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have it written out here, and it is rather long but I will 
give it to you roughly. We arrived at Maitland on the 
2nd May and remained until the 20th ; we then went to 
Bloemfontein, and we were there when we fired the salute 
at the annexation. We were too late in getting there to 
see any action. We went from there to Springfontein 
and Bethulie and from there to Doornspruit, and then we 
went to Kroonstad and joined Colonel Hickman, and we 
went round to Ventersburg, Lindley and Senekal with him. 
We came back to Kroonstad and entrained for Pretoria, 
and we were just rather too late to relieve the Lincolns, 
who were cut up on the 1th July. From there we went 
to Wonderboom and then to Rustenburg to the relief of 
Baden Powell, to Commando Nek and to Komati Poort, 
back to Pretoria and then to Potchefstroom and Klerks- 
dorp. Then my battery was split up into sections, and 
I made my headquarters at Potchefstroom and mobilised 
at Elandsfontein and came home. 


15946. All this while was the discipline of the men 
good ?—Perfect. 


15947. The strain of long marches and so forth did not 
disorganise them ?—No, not at all. 


15948. And was the spirit good ?—As good as I could 
wish. 


15949. Was the firing good 2—Very good. 


15950. Did you have any musketry fire ?—No, we had 
only eighteen carbines attached to the force, but after: 
wards, when we were split up, I took the spare men with 
me to Potchefstroom and armed them all with rifles, 
and they took part in any advances that were wanted, and 
small reconnaissances, and I think their shooting improved 
but they were not musketry men at all. 


15951. When you first went out did you feel that there 
was a distinct difference between the men you commanded =! 
and the men of the Regular Army 2—Well, there were 
little awkward items they did not understand at first, but 
J had nearly two months at home and at Aldershot, end 
we got a great deal of information, and trained the men 
pretty well there. 


15952. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Were you two I 
months at Aldershot before you went out 2—No, we were 
two months in the country, but only one month at Alder- 
shot. 

15953. (Chairman.) Would anybody, looking at you 
after you had been there a week, have said, “ It is quite 
clear you are not Regular troops ” 9—Yes. 


15954. Whereas, as the campaign proceeded that wore 
off 2—Very quickly. 

15955. Would they still have noticed the distinction 
at the end of the campaign that they did at the beginning - 
—No, I do not think there was any difference after a few 
months. 


15956. And you think they were quite as good as any 
Regulars ?—I think they were quite as g° sod as any Regulars. 
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15982. Do you think their coming back into the regi- Major H. 


15957. And you felt that the General would not be 
ment exercised a good influence ?—No, they were dis- Scott, D.S.0O. , 


wrong in trusting to your command as well as to any other 
command ?—That is so. 


15958. What was your armament ?—12-pounder naval 
guns, 3-inch. 

15959. (Colonel O'Callaghan-Westropp.) Is that the 
naval quick-firing gun ?—Yes. 

15960. (Earl of Derby.) Your men were all men specially 
accustomed, at all events, to mechanical work, were they 
not ?—The gunners, yes. 


15961. And so far, I suppose, it was really with them 
one kind of machine instead of another ?—That is all. 


15962. And, therefore, they tumbled to it quickly ?— 
Quite. 

15963. Am I right in supposing that it was the special 
quality of the men and their intelligence that helped them 
very much in dropping into the work so quickly ?— 
Undoubtedly. 

15964. It is suggested to me that I should ask you what 
class of men they were—what position they were in as 
wage-earners ?—They earned a good deal; some of 
my gunners were getting as much as £2 and £2 10s. 


15965. Bearing upon that, was there any difficulty in 
instilling subordination at first ?—There was no insub- 
ordination at any time. I was a little lenient with them 
at first; military offences I looked over as far as possible 
in England, and started them afresh. 


15966. But it was only at the beginning that leniency 
was necessary ?—There was no trouble afier the first. 


15967-8. (Earl of Derby.) Would you say from your 
experience that the average Volunteer Artillery man at 
home would be as fitted as your men were to take charge 
of guns ?—I do not think so. 

15969. It was the individual training of the men in 
other ways which helped them to a knowledge of the 
machines ?—To a large extent. 

15970. What was the state of your fire discipline 
altogether ? Was the fire discipline of the battery con- 
sidered good ?—Yes, quite good. 

15971. Were you broken up the whole of the time ?— 
No, not until after we left Komati Poort. 


15972. As regards the drivers you took out, did they 
seem to find themselves at home with such horses as you 
had 1—No, they took a lot of training, and that was the 
great difficulty. 

15973. Do you mean training as to actual driving, or 
training altogether ?—It is a very simple thing for a man 
to sit on a horse, but if you put them into teams of eight 
it is very difficult to get them all to start together and to 
stop together, and keep their traces taut. 

15974, But you had very little practice at all until 
you got to South Africa ?—None until we got to 
Aldershot, except some riding lessons at Newcastle. 

15975. How did your horses last out that you had ?— 
I think as good as any. 

15976. Did you bring back any of them at all ?—No, 
Thanded them over to the Royal Artillery when I came 
home. 

15977. But you had horses which you took out from 
home which lasted through the campaign ?—Yes. 


15978. That was rather an unusual experience, was it 
not ?—Yes. 

15979. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Had you no casualties 
amongst the horses ?—Yes, a great number, and the 
guns were much heavier than the field guns of the Royal 
Artillery, and that rather handicapped us. I do not think 
we had more than the average number of casualties. 


15980. (Earl of Derby.) Was it the same equipment as 
the Royal Artillery had, or was it made up by you ?—It 
was improvised; it was the same harness-pole draught 
harness, 


15981. Of the men who came back how many have 
gone back into your regiment ?—They were all trans- 
ferred when we came home, but they have dribbled out 
and I have about seventy left, not more, out of 245. 


appointed with the equipment we have at present and 
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want of training—the impossibility to train them. 


15983, You do not think the leaven will leaven the 
whole lump ?—No, I think it has disappointed these men 
and not improved the others. 


15984. Disappointed them in what way ?—They are 
put on to 16-pounder obsolete muzzle loaders and the 
harness is all in rags and pieces and there are no horses, 
and there is no inducement for them to go on, so that 
they are disappointed with volunteering altogether, and 
I had great difficulty in keeping them. 


15985-6. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp). How many 
times were you in action apart from skirmishing ?— 
Twice. 

15987. Where was that ?—At Frederickstadt, when we 
went up to relieve General Barton, and when we were re- 
lieving Baden Powell at Rustenburg. 


15988. What range did you come into action at ?— 
About 8,000 yards. 


15989. You only carried common shell and lyddite, I 
believe ?—No lyddite—common shell and 15-pounder 
shrapnel. 


15990. Was that 15-pounder shrapnel improvised also ? 
—Yes, but it was the same calibre as the field gun; there 
is no shrapnel to the naval guns. 


15991. I suppose your guns were mounted on a modifi- 
cation of the Percy Scott carriage ?—Nobody had seen 
the Percy Scott carriage at home at that time, and they 
were improvised carriages made at the Elswick works. 
These guns were on a Japanese battleship and were taken 
off and put on improvised carriages. 


15992. In fact you had improvised ammunition, im- 
provised carriages, and, to a certain extent, improvised 
teams ?—Yes. 

15993. That would be a very great disadvantage to a 
battery of Royal Artillery, would it not ?—Very ; tha 
ammunition is not interchangeable and that makes it 
very awkward on the field when it runs short. 


15994, And on the whole you were very much satisfic] 
with the way your people came through it ?—Yes. 

15995. Had you much difficulty in observing fire or 
picking up the ranges ?—I found the range finders were 
very little good. 

15996. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Which did 
you use ?—I had the Barr Stroud which broke down 
and it was no good at all; it got damaged in transit and 
I had to rely on the Royal Artillery, with whom I was 
brigaded, to find me the range, as I found the range 
finders were very little use. I think it was the atmosphere 
that caused the difficulty. 


15997. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) I suppose none 
of your men had seen or drilled with the naval 12-pounder ? 
—No, I trained them on 15-pounder at Aldershot, but 
I picked up these guns at Cape Town in packing cases and 
we had to piece them together and start afresh. : 

15998. Your men had not seen anything of the kind 
at Aldershot either?—No; but they had had some 
12-pounder drill before leaving. 

15999. There are very considerable differences in these 
guns, are there not ?—Yes, great differences, 

16000. The naval gun is roughly speaking three times 
the weight of the field gun ?—Well, I never could get it 
weighed, I never came to a weighing machine, and I had 
only to take the manufacturers weight. 

16001. But roughly speaking ?—I don’t think they 
are three ‘imes the weight. ; 

16002. In spite of all these disadvantages and the 
longer and clumsier team you were quite satistied with the 
work your men did ?—Yes. 

16003. Did you ever receive any complaints from your 
brigadicrs or the column commanders ?—None, 
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16004. So that you gathered they were satisfied also 1— 
Yes, they said they were. 


16005. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson:) Have you ever served 
in the Royal Artillery ?—No. 


16006. All your training before was as a Volunteer 
officer ?—Yes; eight years in an Infantry corps, and 
then three years a3 an Artillery officer. 


16007. Was that three years in your present corps ?— 
Yes, in the lst Northumberland Artillery. 


16008. How long had you served before the war ?— 
About three years. 


16009. You had not been a captain long ?—I was a 


captain for two years and then I was about a year a 
major. 


16010. That is before the war ?—Yes. 


16011-6. [should like to ask one question about the gun ; 


you say it was a quick-firing gun ?—So-called, but the 
shell is not attached to the cartridge. 


16017. Then it is not really a quick-firing gun ?—You 
can open and close the breach much quicker, one motion 
opens the breach and another motion closes it. 

16018. You put in the charge separately from the shell ? 
—Yes, 

16019. ( Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) A complete 


quick firer is where the cartridge is all in one ?—Yes, the 
same as a sporting gun. 


16020, (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Did you have a spade 
on it ?—A spade on the trail. 


16021. Did you find that any good ?—Yes, I think so. 


16022, But you had no kind of mechanical spring to 
interfere with the recoil ?—No, but the buffers were oil 
buffers, and they took up the recoil themselves 


16023. Could you fire two shots without relaying 1—No. 


16024. You said you used the shell of the military 


15-pounder. What is the bore of your gun like ?—Three 
inch. 


16025. I do not mean the calibre; I mean the rifling. 
Has it grooves ?—It is grooved, yes. 


16026. Is the shell one of those with a coating of lead, 
or do they fit a groove?—A copper band. 


16027. Then the same shell, provided the calibre were 


the same, would fit any gun with the groove principle ?— 
Yes, 


16028. The band is forced into the groove? —Yes. 


16029. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Did you find any difficulty 
in training the drivers you had before, and those you 
specially enlisted ?—I got some Army Service Corps men 
and men who had been accustomed to horses, and one or 


two grooms, and naturally they were very much better 
than the Volunteer drivers. 


16030. What training do you give your drivers usually ? 
Practically none. 


16031. Just your four regulation drills ?—That is all 
we can do; we have no money to do any more, 


16032. You do not give them riding school ?—It is very 


difficult to get them into a riding school, and practically 
they are not trained. 


16033. If you could have got them into a riding school 
and given them a number of additional training drills you 
could have made much more of them in a shorter time ?— 
We did give them some riding lessons. 


16034. You said the difficulty, I think, was because 
there were teame of eight ?—No, I did not say that; I 
said the difficulty was in getting any team—if there had 
been four—to pull together. That is what I meant to 
convey ; I did not mean that eight was worse than six, 
although naturally it would be a little. 


16035. I wondered if you thought they would learn to 
drive better in a shorter time if there were only teams of 


four ?—I think if they were only two they would learn 
much quicker, 


16036. But two would not be enough ?—I think four 
would be better than eight. 


16037. (Colonel O'Callaghan-Westropp.) What pace did 


your batteries move at ?—We kept with the cavalry very 
often. 


16038, Then you did not mercly move at a walk ?—Oh, 
no. 


16039. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Did you not find that the 
spade brake interfered with the trailing of your guns ?—No, 


16040. Not at all ?—No. 


16041. With regard to the intelligence of the men, you 
said they learnt their work more easily, because they were 
skilled mechanics mostly 1—That applies to the gunners. 


16042. But that merely applies, does it not, to knowing 
the mechanism of the gun. Does it apply to your drill as 
well ?—I think it naturally would; they are accustomed 
to make guns and throw them about, and when they come 
to the field they pick it up much quicker. 


16043. More than an ordinarily trained Artillery Volun- 
teer 7—Yes. 


. 16044. As to their laying, it would not affect that 1— 
0. 


16045. What number of guns had you ?—I had six guns- 


16046. Had your officers any special training before 
they went out ?—No, only in the Volunteers. 


16047. But they had the two months in this country 
before they went out ?—Yes, 


16048, After you landed, you had eighteen days. 
Did you do much drill during that time ?—Alll the time. 


16049. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Did you hand 
over your guns in Africa ?—Yes, I handed them over to 


the Royal Artillery in Africa, to some Militia unite that 
came out. 


16050. And you have never seen them again !—No. 


16051. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) I think you said you had 


only seventy men now left in the corps who were out ‘— 
Yes. 


16052. So that they would not make much difference 
in the preparation of the corps for mobilisation now !— 
Well, I could gather my men together; if you wanted 
them again the same men would come back, but they are 
not content to serve in the Volunteers. 


16053. Within what time do you think your men would 


be ready for active service in this country ?—In one day 
if I had the equipment. 


16054. How long would it take to make them equal, 
do you think, to Royal Artillery ?—I say three days. 


16055. You mean to say they would be—— ?—Quite 
as good as the Royal Artillery in three days. 
16056. Able to move about 1—I think so. 


16057. Have you your horses in this country ready ?— 
No, we have no horses. 


16058. You would have to train them to a certain 
extent ?—Quite. 


16059. And your drivers ?—I have drivers. 

16060. You could get them again 1—Yes. 

16061. So that in three days you think you would be 
able to compete with any Artillery ?—I think so. 


16062. Would it be an encouragement to your corps 
if you could get these guns back again ?—I do not think 
these guns are suited to this country, but I think there 
is a good deal of sentiment about them. 


16063. Would you rather have 15-pounders than these * 
—I would rather have these than 15-pounders. 


16064. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) The mobility 
of these guns would be a great deal greater than the 47? 
—Yes, they are very much less than half the weight. 


16085. I rather gathered from what you said that these 
guns were the gift of a lady ?—Yes. 
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16066. They were not supplied by the Government ?— 
No, they were given to Lord Roberta as a present to 
himself. 

16067. And I suppose if the Commander-in-Chief is 
good enough to trace these guns and return them to the 
regiment you would like to have them ?—Yes, very 
much. 

16068. They are much smarter guns to handle than 
the 4-7 ?—Yes. 

16069. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Would you rather have 
4-7 or 15-pounders ?—Well, there is an increasing diffi- 
culty with horses; there are so many tram cars and 
motor cars that horses are very scarce, and IJ think for the 
Volunteers 15-pounders are very little good—I do not 
think they are suitable, we cannot train the men suffi- 
ciently. 

16070. Would you rather have the 4.7?—I would 
rather not say, because my colonel is very much against 
the 4-7. 

16071. (Sir Ralph Knox.) How many drivers did you 
hire specially when you were making up your Battery ?— 
I should say roughly, twenty. 

16072. Out of how many ?—Out of seventy. 

16073. You had fifty men who had had some training 
a3 drivers 1—Yes. 

16074. But very little training 1—Very little training. 

16075. Are those men all engaged in the factory 1— 
Well, it is difficult to trace them ; I do not know whether 
they are or not. 

16076. Were they at the time ?—Not all. 

16077. The corps is not restricted to the factory in any 
way ?—There is one battery specially belongs to the 
factory and the other three do not, they are Town 
batteries, 

16078. And your battery was made up from the 
four 9—Yes, but more than half the men belonged to the 
factory. 

16079. Do not the drivers undergo any continued 
practice as drivers ?—We have not the opportunity ; we 
were in camp for a week at Budden, and we had one 
battery of four guns horsed. and each battery had to 
take it in turn, and we only had from the Monday morn- 
ing till the Friday afternoon to do it—to train four 
batteries of men with one battery of horses. 

16080. What training in riding had those fifty men 
had before ?—Many of them drive carts, and have horses 
in their ordinary every-day business. 

16081. And they were accustomed to get on their backs ? 
—Yes, probably to go to water, or shoeing, or something 
of that sort. 

16082. But they had no training in driving teams, as 
it were ?—No. 

16083. And that is the difficulty; that 1s where the 
practice is required for active service 1—Yes. 

16084. And that these men picked up simply in their 
four drives as it were, and at the camp 7—Yes. 

16085. And there the horses were distributed between 
the four batteries during the week ?—Yea. I may say 
that when we took these horses into camp this year the 
four drills were dispensed with and the camp was the only 
opportunity. 

16086. So that each of them had a drive, in fact ?— 
That was all. 

16087. But notwithstanding that you found that when 
they were brought together they fell into the work very 
rapidly ?—Yes. 

16088. Where was the firat month of the training ?— 
At Aldershot. 

16089. I thought the second month was at Adershot ? 
-~We could not thoroughly train them in Newcastle, 
but, as T have said, they had some riding lessons there 
and a little gun drill. It was snow. and I had the 
horses to buy, and everything to arrange. 

16090, That first month wae getting the battery to- 
gether, not training the men in riding at all ?—That is 
practically so, 

16091, It was only when you got them to Aldershot 
that they had a month’s real training ?—Yes. 

16092. And with what guns ?—We trained on 15- 
pounders and received 12-pounders in Africa at Cape Town. 
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of the gun—driving it--they had to learn their work 
again in South Africa ?—No, not the driving; the work- 
ing of the gun was different and the ammunition was 
different—differently packed. 

16095. But so far as the driving was concerned, the 
month you had at Aldershot was complete training for 
that ?—Yes, 

16096. Then they had the best part of three weeks also 
at Cape Town ?—Yes. 

16097. How did you spend that time 1—We drilled 
every day. 

16098. Including driving and so on ?—Driving and 
fire discipline, loading and unloading, and 80 on. 

16099. And you found that that considerably im- 
proved the men ?—Yes, very much. 

16100. And when they went up you were satisfied with 
the condition in which they were to do their work ?— 
Quite. 

16101. Where was it you joined the fighting line, so 
to speak ?—Kroonstad. 

16102. Supposing there were facilities to train the 
men in riding and driving in the way of riding- 
schools, and so on, which do exist in some places where 
there are Volunteer Field Batteries of Artillery, and that 
your camp lasted, instead of a week, a fortnight every 
year, and that you had facilities also for taking the guna 
out—your four drills, as it were, enlarged—what sort of 
condition do you think the battery would be in on mobili- 
sation ?—I think it would much depend on if you could 
put them under military law. I think if you put them 
under military law you could do a great deal, but if not 
I do not think you would do so much. 

16103. Will you please explain what difference there 
would be by having them under military law ?—I think 
you could order instead of ask. 

16104. Order in what way—order the men to attend, 
or order the men to do their work when they are drilling ? 
—To do their work when they are drilling. I think if 
you had to train them in a fortnight you would give them 
so much to do that they would be inclined to pack up 
their traps and go home. unless you put them under 
military law. 

16105. That is to say, in the fortnight’s camp 1—Yes. 

16106. You think that the drill for the fortnight, with 
a view to developing to perfection, would rather try the 
temper of the men ?—I think a0. 

16107. Are they not keen about mastering the in- 
tricacies of the thing ?—Some are ; but, you see, we have 
to get numbers. The commanding officer must have 
numbers or he does not get his capitation grant, and I 
should say half of them are not keen. 

16108. You press the men, as it were, to join ?—Yes, 
to get the number. 

16109. A certain number is necessary to make up the 
battery, but of course the larger numbers also help to 
make up the capitation grant ?—Yes. 

16110, Could you do with fewer men to man a battery ? 
—I think we have too many men. 

16111. Please explain that. Do you mean you think 
your two batteries are too many ?—I think we have more 
men than are necessary to man these batteries, and we 
must have them, otherwise we should not have enough 
money to carry on. 

16112. If you had a larger sum for a smaller number 
it would work more satisfactorily ?—That is what I mean. 


16113. And you think the men would be keener ?—Yes. 


16114. And you think you would be able so to select 
the men that you could have a satisfactory fortnight’s 
training ?—That is what I mean. 

16115. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) You mean you 
have some men standing by looking on ?—Some are useless. 


16116. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Supposing that we achieved 
that, and that you had this systematic training in driving, 
and also this supplementary training, what sort of con- 
dition would the battery be in on mobilisation.?—It is 
a very difficult question to answer. I could not tell you. 
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think would be necessary, similar to what you had at 


myself, and a veterinary officer, and a doctor—nine 
Aldershot and Cape Town, and so on, to make them fit 
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to go into the field—I am assuming improved training, 
and you apparently had had none up to the present time ? 
—I should not like less than a month a year. 


16118. Supposing you had e fortnight a year—only a 
fortnight, but that you had it under improved con- 


ditions ?—You put rather a difficult question; we want 
as much as we can get. 


16119. We all know that; but what I want to ascertain 
is, what is the least that will produce a satisfactory 
battery, assuming that you had two or three months after 
mobilisation, to fit yourselves for fighting ?—Well, if I 
had to mobilise, sir, 1 would almost as soon take recruits 
as the average Volunteer at the present time. 


16120. What time, then, would you wish ?—A month. 


16121. In a month you could take the raw material 
and make him a field gunner ?—I do not think you would 
do that, but—I hardly know how to put it—I have had no 
experience, and I cannot say. You see, my men were 
under military law, and I could do what I liked with them, 
and they were very keen and anxious, and I do not think 
you get that keenness in peace time, and you certainly 
would not have the control over them under the present 
system. 

16122. Assuming they were put under military lew 
during their training, do you think that would give you 
the necessary power ?—It would help very largely. 


16123, Your battery appears to be one which took up 
the field work really with very little experience or practice 
beforehand at all ?—Yes. 

16124. Is it that which leads you to believe you could 
turn recruits out into Field Artillery in a month ?—I did 
not say that—at least, I did not intend to say that. 


16125. You said you would just as soon have recruits 
to make into Artillery men as a trained Volunteer; of 
course I have assumed that the trained Volunteer would 
be much better trained than he is now; but you think 
that the previous training your men had was really of 


very little service in developing them as Field Artillery 
men ?—I do think that. 


16126. Supposing you had a recruit, and you had to 
develop him into an Artillery man, what is the least 
training you could make him a satisfactory man with ? 
—It depends on the intelligence of the man himself ; if 
you picked your men, I should say you could do it very 


well in three months; but if you had to take what was 
given to you it might take years. 


16127, You pick them as regards their intelligence ?— 
Yes, and physique. 

16128. (Lord Grenfell.) Is it your experience that 
Volunteers, if hard pressed, as you mentioned just now, 
do pack up their traps and go away in the middle of the 
training? Has that often occurred 2—They have the 
power to do it; we do not press them so hard ; we cannot. 


16129. As a rule they are not pressed hard enough to 
make them leave the camp ?—No. 


16130. And you do not press them very hard for that 
particular reason ?—We always have a feeling that they 
are only Volunteers, and we want to make things as 
pleasant as possible for them, but from a training point 
of view I think it unsatisfactory. 


16131. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) There is only 
one question I wanted to ask: about these guns, were 
they a special present from Lady Meux to your corps ?— 
No, they were a present to Lord Roberts, and we had 
15-pounder guns: we wired to Lord Roberts and Lady 
Meux and asked if we might man these ,uns instead of 
the 15-pounders, and they both wired back ‘ Yes.” 


16132. They were a present to Lord Roberts, to be 
used as he thought best ?—Yes. 

16133. I thought at first they were given to your corps, 
and I was wondering how you had apparently lost them. 
—They are Lord Roberts’ private property. 


16134. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Where were they made ?— 
At Armstrong’s, at Elswick. 


16135. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) How many 
officers did you take out ?—Seven otticers, including 


16136. Had any of them had any regular service 1— 
My adjutant had; he was in the Royal Horse Artillery. 


16137. Was he specially appointed to this battery when 
you took it out ?—I applied for him, He was at Alder- 
shot at the time, and I asked for an adjutant, and they 
said they had not one; I then mentioned Captain Mor- 
ris’s name, and they said I might have him. 


16138. And the remainder of the officers of the battery 
were all Volunteers ?—Yes. 


16139. Did you find the adjutant of great assistance 
to you ’—Yes, a great deal. 

16140, Was he able to put you in the way of how things 
ought to be done ?—He understood ao great deal more 
about it than I did, of course. 

16141. And did he remain all the time out there with 
you ?—No, he joined General Beaston’s force ; he got pro- 


moted to his majority out there, and he left me to join 
General Beatson. 


16142. Then whom did you get in his place ?—Nobody. 
16143. Then you managed yourself ?—Yes. 
16144. How long had he been with you before you lost 
him ?—I could not say at the moment. 


16145. Roughly—the best part of a year ?—Not so 
much as that. 


16146. About six months ?—About six months. 


16147. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) There is one point I do not 
quite follow in your evidence ; I may have misunderstood 
it. Iunderstood you to say that you thought your battery 
would be ready in about three days and fairly equal to a 
regular battery ?—Yes, I said so. 


16148. Did you not also say you had got a certain 
number of men who were of no particular value and whom 
you would like to get rid of ?—Yes, but I am speaking of 
the men I took to Africa with me; I could lay my fingers 
on them, and if I could call them together with their 
previous training, I could put them into shape in three days, 


but if I had to call a battery together from the Volunteers 
that is quite another matter. 


16149. That is what I wanted to understand ; you are 
speaking of a certain specially trained force ?—Yes. 


16150. Taking the average Volunteer battery as it 
ordinarily stands in peace time, how long a time would you 
like before you would consider it in a satisfactory condition 
to take the field ?—I should like to put a lot of them out to 
start with, and then take three months; that is because 


I think every Volunteer battery is more or less gathered 
together for numbers, 


16151. (Sir Ralph Knox.) You would like to select the 
men and then take three months ?—Yes, 


16152. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) You fired the 15- 
pounder shrapnel, I think you said ?—Yes. 


16153. Did you have any trouble with the fuses !— 
The fuses were very short for my gun. 


16154. You said you were firing your gun at 8,000 yards? 
—Yes, not to burst in the air. 

16155. With common shell 2~With both. 

16156. Shrapnel used as percussion ?—Yes. 

16157. Could you see the effects at 8,000 yards 1—Yes. 


16158. With glasses ?—You could see it with the naked 
eye some days there. 


16159. You could not see that in this country ?—No. 


16160. How far could you work with the fuse ?—There 
were two kinds of fuses, the yellow nosed fuse, which 1 


think went up to 4,000 yards, and the blue nosed fuse, 
which went, I think, 6,000. 


16161. Did you find yourself outranged by the Boers in 
the matter of fuse ?—No, I do not think so; I do not 
remember their bursting shrapnel over us. 


16162. They could not burst shrapnel over you when 
you could not reply to it ?—No. 


16163. Up to what range could you use common shell 


there, or did you ?—I could get about 10,000 yards out of 
the gun. 
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16164. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Have you ever heard of 
Volunteers in camp when they were too hard pressed pack- 
ing up their traps and going away ?—No, I have not, be- 
cause the commanding officers would not press them so 
hard, but I think if you wanted to train them in such a 
short space of time, you would have to press them so hard 
that they would not like it. 

16165. Do you think your men would break camp and 
go away ?—No, but I think they would not come back. I 
did not mean to say that they would pack up their traps 
and leave the camp, what I meant was that they would not 
come back again. 

16166. You mean that they would resign at the end of 
the year ?—Yes, 

16167. You said you had no proper place to drill at 
Newcastle for field movements ?—We have no money to 
drill with ; our camp is practically the drill, and we have 
no horses in the town. When we went to Budden camp 
the only time we had horses we had to hire them from 
Edinburgh. 

16168. Was that the only time you had been in camp ? 
—With horses. 

16169. Is there any place in Newcastle where you could 
go ?—On the Town Moor, but we must hire horses in town, 
and we can only get them on the Saturday afternoons. 

16170. There are three regular batteries there, are there 
not ?—Yes, 

16171. Do they go into camp at all, or do they drill 
just at Newcastle 1—They drill on the Moor. 


16172, Are they of any assistance to you in any way ?— 
Yes, they are very good in many ways. They lend us 
their riding school and their horses for our officers, and 
that sort of thing. 

16173. So that it is a distinct advantage to you having 
the regular batteries thers ?—I think more use might be 
made of them than has been. 

16174. In what way ?—I do not think the Volunteers 
have taken sufficient advantage of the regular batteries 
being there ; I think certainly the present colonel who com- 
mands the regular batteries would help us; but I think the 
Volunteers do not take sufficient advantage—they do not 
go up and mix with the Regulars sufficiently. 


16175. And the mere fact of their going up and looking 
at them would be useful to the Volunteers ?—Yes, if they 
went into stables and saw how things were done. 

16176. And you think you would be allowed to do 
that ?—I am sure we would, 

16177. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Were all the 
men you took to Africa out of the Elswick Works ?—No. 

16178. Have you anything to do with the Elswick Works 
yourself 1—No. 

16179, Had any of the officers you took out ?—Yes, 
four of them were in the works. 

16180. What proportion of the men came out of the 
Elswick Works ?—About 130 out of 240. 

16181. (Sir Ralph Knox.) It is only those who were in 
the works who would show this mechanical skill you have 
alluded to, I suppose ?—Yes. 

16182. The others would not have any special know- 
ledge of that kind ?—No. 

16183. (Earl of Derby.) You would not limit that to 
the Elswick Works only ; you would extend that to men 
who were employed as mechanics in the town equally with 
the Elswick men ?—Yes. 

16184. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Was the remainder of the 
battery recruited from that class of men in other works ?— 
Well, they were recruited from Volunteers. We were not 
allowed to take any but Volunteers at first, but afterwards 
we were allowed to take some. There was a regulation 
which said no one was to go out except Volunteers, and I 
found myself short of numbers, and I took it upon myself 
to swear in and finally approve these men and take them. 

16185. Was that as gunners ?—As drivers. 

16186. But as regards the aptitude with which the men 
fall into manipulating these various classes of guns, it 
seemed to me that you stated that that was due to the fact 
ey they were always handling guns and were mechanics ? 
—Yes. 
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16187. But it appears from what you say now they were 
not all of that class ?—No. 

16188. And that there were men who still showed this 
aptitude for mastering the different kind of guns without 
mechanical experience and owing to their intelligence ?— 
Yes, that is what I intended to convey. 

16189. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) As far as you 
know, were any of your men actually employed in the part 
of the Elswick Works where these 12-poundcr guns are 
made ?—Yes, @ good number. 

16190. And they would be actually accustomed to the 
manufacture and the mechanism of the gun ?—Yea. 

16191. So that, to all intents and purposes, you had the 
benefit of having big gun artificers contained in your 
battery ?—Yes. 

16192. (Earl of Derby.) As & matter of fact, were there 
many heavy repairs which had to be made to the guns?— 
No, very few, mostly just a brake broken, or something of 
that sort. There was very little serious repair. 

16193, (Sir Ralph Knoz.) No injury to the gun itself 1— 
No. 

16194. (Chairman.) Are there any other points you 
would like to put before us which you think it desirable 
we should know ?—With regard to Volunteers, I should 
very much like to press my view that we should not go 
so much for numbers as for efficiency, and that the capita- 
tion grant might be paid in a different way, on the effi- 
ciency of the unit and not on the numbers of the unit. 


16195. Do you feel that to make the Volunteer force 
really efficient something of that kind is very necessary ? 
—I think so. 

16196. Do you think that would be enough to make the 
force efficient ?—No, I think I should like compulsory 
service of some sort—compulsory volunteering, or what- 
ever you like to callit. I think it is necessary. 

16197. Having seen Volunteers in the field and also at 
home leads you to think that without some form of com- 
pulsory service it is impossible to make the force efficient 
for modern warfare ?—That is so. 

16198. Would you like to see the Ballot Act enforced, 
thereby indirectly recruiting the Volunteer force, or some 
more direct form of compulsion ?—I would not like to 
suggest anything ; I think there are more competent men 
to carry these things out; but I think something should be 
done. 

16199. (Sir Ralph Knox.) With what particular object ? 
What do you think you could get out of them then that 
you cannot get out of them now ?—You would get more 
time, you would have them more with you, and you would 
get better men. 

16200. You could pick your men ?—Yes. 

16201. Then you say you would get more time: what 
time do you think you could get out of the men under 
those circumstances ?—I think they should be fairly fit if 
they had a month a year for a few years, and then drafted 
into a Reserve. 

16202. But you think for field artillery, apart from 
individual drills, they would want a month a year ?— 
Yes, I think so. 

16203. Would you give them individual drills besides ? 
—yYes, I would, in the evenings. 

16204. They must have, according to your view, a 
certain number of individual drills in their spare time, 
and in addition to that they should have a month a year 
at camp with all the necessary appliances—horses, and guns, 
and full equipment—as good as any other battery of artil- 
lery ?—I think so. 

16205. And then what sort of condition would you 
work them up to ?—I think they would be fairly efficient 
soldiers. 

16206. And that you might rely upon then, after 
another month, as it were, to be as good as you wanted 
them ?—Yes, I think so. Might I also say, sir, with re- 
gard to officers, that I think it would be better if, before 
an officer got his commission, he passed school. Many of 
them, after they have got their commission, do not take 
the trouble to do their work. I think if an officer spent 
his month in passing school before he got his commission 
it would be no hardship. 
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16207. (Cotonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Would you 
make him a second lieutenant unattached, or something 
of that kind 1—Yes, I should make his commission depend 
on his passing school. 


16208. (Lord Grenfell.) Do you think you would get 
him under those circumstances ss well ?—I think you 
would get s keener soldier. 


16209. But do you think you would get the numbers ? 
—I could not say. 


16210. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Would you send him to 
echool without any previous training at all 1—I think so. 


16211. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Do you find your officers, 
or some of them, on first joining, do not know very much 
about their work—when they first got their commissions ? 
—I think some do not take much interest in their work. 


16212. (Sir Ralph Knox.) And you want to get rid of 
that class of man, at all eventa 1—Yes. 


16213. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) I was wanting to ask 
whether you thought he would get full advantage out of 
school if he had no previous training ?—It need not be so 
severe & school as the present one; it is no use putting 
man on to technical work until he has had some training. 


16214. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Would you explain to us 
what your career as an officer was before you took out the 


battery to South Africa? You said it lasted three years? 
—I was eight years in the Infantry Volunteers, and I spent 


a month or six weeka most years with the regulars during 
this time. 


we You were first in the Infantry Volunteers?.. 
es. 


16216. Is not that included in the three years 1—No. 


16217. How long was that ?1—Eight years. When I 
joined the artillery [ went to Woolwich and passed achool, 
and I went to Lydd and also passed school there. 


16218. How did you manage to go for a month or six 
weeks every year !—I am my own master. 


16219. And you were keen ?—Yes. 


16220. (Chairman.) As to your non-commissioned 
officers, how do you find you get them ?—They are pro- 
moted generally by their battery captain. 


16221. Do you find you get a satisfactory supply of 
non-commissioned officers 1—Yes, very good men. 


16222, Trustworthy men all round ?—I think so, very. 
16223, A superior class of men !—Very. 


16224, Are there any other points 1—I have nothing 
more to suggest. 


Major G. McMicxrna, C.M.G., called; and Examined. 


16225. (Chairman.) You served with the Royal Artil- 
lery for twelve or fifteen years 1—Twelve years. 


16226. And since then you have belonged to the Hon- 
ourable Artillery Company ?—Yes, until I went out to 
South Africa with the C.LV. battery. 


16227. That was o battery raised from the Honourable 
Artillery Company, was it not ?—Yes, with others. 


16228. You commanded the whole Artillery force that 


was with the C.I.V. 1—Yes, the whole of the Artillery 
force. 


16229. What was the armament ?—Twelve and a half 
pounder Vickers-Maxim guns. 


16230. How long were you out—the whole time the 
C.LV. were out ?—Yes, about nine months. 


16231. How were the men selected ?—Volunteers for 
the C.I.V. battery were called for from the Honourable 
Artillery Company; unmarried men who passed the 
medical examination were accepted. More men, however, 
were wanted, so small drafts from other Volunteer Artil- 
lery were taken. The composition of the battery was as 
follows:—Combhatant officers from the Honourable 
Artillery Company, five; Volunteer medical officer, one ; 
civilian veterinary surgeon, one; non-commissioned 
officers and men from the Honourable Artillery Company, 
eighty ; non-commissioned officers and men from Volun- 
teer corps, thirty ; a sergeant-major and a quartermaster 
sergeant from the Royal Artillery, two; men with previous 
service in the Army of whom two acted as artificers and 
five as servants or grooms, nine; one Militiaman; and 
men with neither Army nor Volunteer service, two ; 
making a total of 131; and a draft of seventeen men 
joined the battery in South Africa of which fourteen 
came from the Honourable Artillery Company and three 
from a Volunteer corps. 


16232. Was the discipline good in every way ?—The 
discipline was excellent. 


16233. And the spirit good ?—Excellent. 
16234. Marching ?—Good. 


16235. As the campaign progressed did the efficiency 
of the battery increase very much ?—Very much indeed ; 
for the first fortnight I did not notice very much increase 
in the efficiency, especially in driving. 


16236. Was there much need for increase? Did you 
feel them by no means really efficient when you began ?— 
Very much so; there was great need for increase of effi- 


ciency, but after a fortnight the increase in efficiency was 
very rapid indeed and six weeks after landing the battery 
was fit to go up to the front. 


16237. Now comparing it with Regular troops what 
would be your opinion ?—As regards the non-commis- 
sioned officers and men after they had been up at the 
front for some time, I think they were very serviceable 


indeed and could quite well take their place alongside 
Regular troops. 


16238. The officers you are not so clear about ?!—The 
captain of the battery was a Regular officer, fortunately, 


owing to the battery being split up when we arrived in 
South Africa. 


16239. May I gather from what you say that your ex- 
perience would lead you to feel that perhaps in the Volun- 
teer forces as a whole the officers aro a difficulty 1—That 
is what I should wish to convey; that is to my mind the 
great difficulty. The non-commissioned officers end 


men are in my opinion very good and would make excellent 
material. 


16240. I suppose the supply of officers is a difficulty 
which obliges us to accept hardly what we weuld wish if 
we had a larger selection ?—Well, I think there is a differ- 
ence between officers in the subordinate ranks and officers 
who are selected for command; I think it makes a very 
great difference. I think the Volunteer officers as at pre- 
sent would do very well in the subordinate ranks, but I 
think in many cases they would not be qualified, certainly 
to command a battery of ficld artillery which requires 
technical knowledge. I have made a note rather in reply 
to another question if I might read it. 


16241. Please do so; the question is, ‘does the send- 
ing of Volunteers to South Africa throw any light on the 
Officiency of the Volunteer system for Home defence, 
or was it merely a test of the intelligence and adaptability 
of the men (as individuals) of which the force is com- 
posed ??—The sending of Volunteers to South Africa has 
thrown a flood of light on the efficacy of the Volunteer 
system for Home defence as regards ficld artillery. The 
experience of the C.I.V. battery is of value, because all 
of the combatant officers and two-thirds of the non-com- 
missioned officers and men were members of one Volun- 
teer corps, the Honourable Artillery Company. This 
proved an enormous help on service, because the officers 
knew most of the men and also very strong esprit de corps 
was manifested in the battery, which otherwise in all 
probability would only partially have existed. The Com- 
manding Officer had served for twelve years in the Royal 
Horse and Field Artillery. Qn retiring from the Army he 
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was appointed by the War Office to command one of the 
Honourable Artillery Company batteries, and when the 
G.LV. battery went to South Africa he had held this com- 
mand for four and a half years, The captain of the C.LV. 
battery was a captain in the Royal Field Artillery and 
adjutant of the Honourable Artillery Company. It is 
necessary to bear these facta in mind, because shortly 
after landing in South Africa the battery was divided, the 
halves being sent to places 100 miles apart, on the lines 
of communication. The battery horses on arrival in 
South Africa were untrained to artillery work, the men 
were untrained to horse management, the gun was new 
to all ranks. The Commanding Officer trained half of the 
battery, the captain of the battery the other half. Had 
the Commanding Officer and the captain of the battery 
been purely Volunteer officers, without any Regular 
military experience, I am convinced this training could 
not have been satisfactorily accomplished. Three and a 
half months were spent on the lines of communication, 
both men and horses were thoroughly and systematically 
prepared for campaigning. The non-commissioned officers 
and men of the battery were most intelligent and no one 
could have wished for better material with which to work. 
As a result of my experience I have with some reluctance 
come to the conclusion that the Officer Commanding a 
Volunteer field battery should either have served in the 
Royal Field Artillery or have been attached to the Royal 
Field Artillery for a period of not less than three years. 
The reasons which have mainly influenced me in forming 
this opinion are, the necessity for a Commanding Officer 
to possess technical knowledge, and a thorough grasp of 
horse management, the importance of a Commanding 
Officer knowing the customs of the service and how best to 
co-operate with the other arms. An important question in 
connection with Volunteer field artillery is that of artifi- 
cers. It should never be forgotten that however well a 
battery may shoot, it is useless if the horses, owing to bad 
shoeing, cannot travel. Every Volunteer field battery 
should have a competent collar maker, more especially 
in our damp climate. Provided the officer and artificer 
questions can be satisfactorily solved, I see no reason why 
Volunteer field batteries should not prove useful for Home 
defence. 

16242, How much time would you consider it desirable 
to have in order to mobilise such a command as you had 
in South Africa? Supposing you were told one was 
wanted as soon as possible, how long would you ask for 
to be allowed to mobilise ?—Three weeks. 


16243. Three weeks to mobilise, and how long to make 
them efficient 1—After that, another six weeks. 


16244, If an invasion were coming you would give 
them nine weeks, and you would expect to be all pre- 
pared !—If the equipment could be found; we had 
difficulty in getting equipment. I have a note on that 
subject which would bear on that question. I think. The 
clothing and equipping of the men were entirely managed 
and arranged for by Lord Denbigh and the permanent staff 
of the Honourable Artillery Company, assisted by members 
of the corps. The clothing and equipment were paid for 
by the Mansion House Committee. It made a very great 
difference having a Commanding Officer like Lord Denbigh, 
with the assistance of the permanent staff of the Honour- 
able Artillery Company, besides tho Volunteer help to 
assist in carrying through this clothing and equipping: 
The Mansion House Committee had nothing whatever to 
do with that; it was entirely taken charge of by Lord 
Denbigh and the Honourable Artillery Company, and 
they made the greatest difference, which simplified 
matters for me enormously, for all that was taken clean 
out of my hands, It took about a month to clothe and 
equip the men; there was no necessity for great haste, it 
was approximately known when the battery would em- 
bark. Some of the khaki serge was slow coming in, 
probably owing to the great demand for it at that time. 
Then Ihave gone on to the armament; should I read 
that also ? 

16245. Please.—Four 12}-pounder Vickers-Maxim guns, 
one Vickers-Maxim ammunition wagon —— 

16246. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) What is the 
difference between a Vickers-Maxim 124-pounder and 
8 12-pounder naval gun ?—The 12-pounder naval gun 
hag 8 much longer range. and is a longer gun, too; it is 
Quite a different type of gun. 

16247. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) It is actually 
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® coast defence gun—the 12-pounder ?—The 12-pounder 
is a naval gun. 

16248. Whereas your gun is a genuine field gun 1—Yes. 

16249. (Lord Grenfell.) The 12-pounder naval gun is 
not a field gun at all 1—The Elswick battery took it out 
to South Africa with them—a gun of that type. 

16250. (Chairman.) We have just heard about that, 
and they ssid they would like them better than the 15- 
pounder.—Four 124-pounder Vickers-Maxim guns, one 
Vickers-Maxim ammunition wagon, and 3,200 rounds of 
ammunition were purchased and paid for by the Mansion 
House Committee. The harness was that originally 
supplied by Government to the Honourable Artillery 
Company. Some alterations were made to it, and small 
deficiencies made good by Government. Four ammuni- 
tion wagons belonging to the Honourable Artillery Com- 
pany were converted so as to take fixed ammunition. 
That was done by the Government. Four buck wagons 
of South African pattern to take ammunition wero con- 
tracted for in Bristol; mule harncss for these wagons in 
Bermondsey ; forge and artificers’ tools in Birmingham ; 
in fact, the whole of the battery equipment, with the 
exception ot batvery narsess and four wagons, had to be 
purchased. That is a point I rather want to emphasise , 
it would make the greatest possible difference, whether 
the equipment was all there at headquarters, or whether, 
as in this instance, it had to be bought. Had it not been 
for the very valuable assistance of Lord Denbigh, the 
Officer Commanding the Honourable Artillery Company. 
and some other members of the corps, the battery, in all 
probability, would not have had its equipment ready in 
time. One hundred and nine horses were bought from 
London omnibus companies and jobmasters. They 
averaged about £54 each. Of this the Government paid 
£45, the extra £9 per horse being paid by the Mansion 
House Committee. Five horses were presented to the 
battery. The horses did very well in South Africa ; they 
were carefully conditioned while on the lines of com- 
munication. Between eighty and ninety were handed 
over to the Remount Department at Pretoria in good, 
hard condition on 29th September, 1900. 


16251. The three weeks for mobilisation would very 
much depend on the opportunities you had for getting 
material, and so forth, quickly ?—Yes. 

16252. And when mobilised, as regards the amount 
of time you would wish to become efficient, do you think 
six weeks would be enough ?—In my opinion six weeks 
would be enough for one of the batteries of the Honourable 
Artillery Company. 

16253. Do you mean, supposing the battery were 
served by men who had been out in South Africa and had 
had that service, or eliminating them altogether ?—Apart 
from that. 

16254. Men who had never seen service beforce ?—Yes. 


16255. Do you think six weeks would make those men 
as efficient as the battery that went out to South Africa ? 
—I think they would develop just in the same way as 
the battery in South Africa developed. 

16256. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) I noticed one 
expression in answer to a question. You said, fortunately 
the captain of the battery was a Regular officer. You 
were divided up, then ?—Yes. 

16257. If you had only had a Volunteer officer, with 
nothing but Volunteer experience, how would that battery 
have come off ?—Well, I should have been placed in a 
very awkward dilemma. I was 100 miles away myself. 
I had to attend to everything in connection with the half 
battery that I was looking after. It was not only the 
men who had to be trained, but the horses had to be 
broken to artillery work, and they had to be conditioned ; 
and if I had had to go off to this other place, Picket Burgh 
Road, 100 miles away, to constantly supervise the training 
of that half battery, I am inclined to think that it would 
have been more than I could have undertaken with any 
efficiency—the supervision of the two halves. 


16258. The reason for that would have been that the 
Volunteer officers had not sufficient instruction and ex- 
perience ?—Absolutely no experience in horse-manage- 
ment, and the men had to be taught to cook and do all 
sorts of things they would have to do upat the front, and 
a Volunteer officer would have had absolutely no experi- 
ence whatever. The horse management question I think 
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a very serious one indeed. It is quite a different thing 
menaging the horses of a battery to managing & stud of 
hunters, and I think it wants special training. 

16259. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) In other words, the Volun- 
teers could not satisfactorily have stood alone 1—That 
is my opinion on that occasion, I do not think they 
would have been satisfactory. 

16260. (Duke of Richmund and Gordon.) That brings 
it rather to this—that with their present training and 
opportunities for acquiring knowledge the Volunteer 
Field Artillery would crack up when the pinch came 
if they were put into the field without much preparation ? 
—That certainly is my opinion, unless they have some- 
body with experience in command. 

16261. I said a Volunteer without the assistance of an 
Army officer 1—That is what I have said in this note— 
that I have with reluctance come to that opinion—that 
for Volunteer Field Artillery it is essential that the com- 
manding officer should either have had experience in the 
Regular service or the commanding officer should have 
been attached for a period of not less than three years to 
s Regular battery. 

16262. Of course, we know that the training of horses, 
and the looking after them in a field battery, is of the 
highest importance, because if you get sore shoulders 
and badly-fitting harness your battery becomes quite 
useless and you cannot move it 1—It is useless. 

16263. A field battery is no use without horses in a 
condition to drag it about ?—Quite so; and in South 
Africa the horses were in a sense more important than the 
men ; the men could be replaced but the horses could not. 
I could not replace my horses from the remounts. I had 
a few horses from the remounts and they were absolutely 
useless for my work. Luckily, my horses lasted out. 

16264. Did your horses last you through the time you 
were out there ?—Yes, and I returned about eighty to 
ninety of the original horses I took out from London to 
the remounts. I bought the horses myself in London. 

16265. Did you have to get any at all from the remounts 
while you were out there ?—A fow ; but I got rid of some 
of the wagons and so I could dispense with some of the 
horses, I left 2 wagon; I had five ammunition wagons 
to start with and I dropped one of them. 

16266. You thought it was not required—or was it 
because you had not got horses ?—Well, for both reasons. 
The question of horses was becoming a slight difficulty, 
and also I thought I should get on quite well with four 
ammunition wagons and the four buck wagons I had for 
my reserve ammunition. This battery went out with 
ammunition different to every other ammunition out 
there. It was fixed ammunition, and I had to provide 
my own supply, as it were I had to take not only am- 
munition to go into action with, but also to form a supply 
column, as it were; the four buck wagons were used 
for the purpose and drawn by mules, 


16267. You found the mules very good ?—Excellent. 


16268. Were there no other guns firing this ammunition 


except yours ?—None. It was a very serious matter 
indeed, the ammunition. : 


16269. Is that the pattern of gun that the Boers had 1— 


Yes. They had, I forget how many, but one or two guns 
—the same gun. 


16270. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) As @ matter 
of fact they had two that were taken in the Jameson 
Raid and recaptured by us at Elandslaagte ?—Yes, they 
were rather an earlier pattern than the ones I had. 

16271. But they were of the same calibre 1—Exactly. 
The advantage of the gun was that we could fire shrapnel 
at a slightly longer range than the regular field-gun could 
do, and that was owing to the fuse. I thought I would 
just bring the fuse in case the Commission would care to 
see it. (Exhibiting the same.) Woe used the Krupp fuse, 
and this enabled us to burst shrapnel at 5,000 yards. I 
believe eventually they did send out some new fuses to 
she Royal Artillery. I think they called them blue fuses, 


which enabled them to burst shrapnel at an increased 
range. 


16272. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) I think the blue 


fuses were supposed to burst at 6.000 yards ?—I am not 


quite clear, but I believe the shrapnel from these guns was 
effective at 5,000 yards, 
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16273. (Colonel O'Callaghan-Westropp.) You got alto- 
gether a greater muzzle velocity than with our 15-pounder t 
—lI really forget what the muzzle velocity of the 15- 
pounder is. I can tell you the muzzle velocity of this gun— 
it is 1,575 feet a second. 

16274. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Did any of 
your men crack up from want of physique out there 1— 
One man was invalided home ; he was hardly with the 


battery at all. He went sick at once, but the remainder 
stood the test fairly well. 


16275. Were they specially examined before they went 
out 1—They were medically examined. 

16276. But specially medically ?—Not specially—the 
ordinary medical examination. 

16277. For a Volunteer ?—For a Volunteer enlisting 
for the campaign. 

16278. Were you in any of the principal actions? 


—None of the principal actions. The biggest action we 
were in was at Bethlehem. 


16279. There was a good deal of fighting round Bethle- 
hem; which was that ?—I meant the taking of Bethle- 
hem. It was the 6th and 7th July, but we were fighting 
all round Bethlehem—we had te fight our way there. 
First of all we had to fight our way from Kroonstadt to 
Lindley to take a convoy in to General Paget, and then 
from Lindley we fought our way into Bethlehem, and 


after Bethlehem we were at Bultfontein, Slabberte Nek 
in action. 


16280. Did your guns work with infantry or with 
cavalry !—With infantry sometimes and sometimes with 
Yeomanry. For instance, I was detached with two 
guns at a place called Barkin Kop on the 3rd July, 
and the Boers got possession of three of the 38th 
Battery guns, and then, owing to the action of the captain 
of my battery, who was doing adjutant when Major Old- 
field was killed, in bringing up some Australian bushmen, 
he recaptured these guns and saved the day practically. I 
could not possibly have got away if the Boers had come on: 
T sent in an official report about the matter. He is Major 
Budworth. It was a very serious matter at the time if 
they had come on, and owing entirely to him he saved not 
only the 38th Field Battery guns, but both my guns. 

16281. Did the men in the battery realise they were ins 
tight place 1—Undoubtedly, we were fighting the guns 
trail to trail. Luckily we had excellent cover, but the 
Boers were within 150 yards of us. If they had topped 
the crest we could not possibly have got away, and 
the Australians retired on our right and their escort had 
fallen right back, ao that the guns were in the air you might 
say. I sent in a special report about it to General 
Mackinnon, who was my Commanding Officer. 


16282. And the men behaved well then ?—The men 
behaved excellently. 


16283. (Lord Grenfell.) Did you lose any men ?—No, we 
were under cover and luckily they did not come on; if 
they had come on another 50 yards we should have been 
under close rifle fire and could not possibly have got away, 


because the ground sloped behind and they would have had 
a clear view for a long distance. 


16284. You were not under fire 1—We had been under 
the fire of their Artillery, but it was a surprise attack, 
think Christian de Wet led it, and he got into the 38th 
Field Battery and really got possession of three of their 
guns; one they managed to drive out of action and form 
up by my guns ; and then what happened was that the line 
of mounted infantry who had been between my section and 
the 38th Field Battery had fallen back, having had ao 
order to retire—who gave the order is not known—but 
Major Budworth, who was doing adjutant to the officer 
commanding the Artillery, saw what happened, and he very 
gallantly jumped on his pony and galloped to those men 
who were retiring and told them to turn about, and led 
them up to the crest again, and, no doubt, saved that force 
from being absolutely cut up, I mean as regards the Artil- 
lery. We should never have got away. I prepared to 
limber up, and the limbers were brought up to the guns, 
but it would have been impossible to limber up and get 
away if the Boers had topped the crest line, and they 
had only to come on another 40 or 50 yards. 

16285. You said you had to teach your men slmost 
everything when they first began—do I not understand 
there were eighty men of the Honourable Artillery Com- 
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pany ’—1 was rather referring to horse management ; 
they had to be taught the gun, as the gun was new to all of 
3. 

16286. The cooking you said ?—Yes. 


16287. Had these men been out in camp before in their 
Honourable Artillery service ?—Yes, some of them had 
been out in camp. 


16288, But you find you had to teach them a good deal ? 
—A great deal ; they had been to Aldershot where all that 
was arranged for. 


16289. Had they been to Aldershot before you took 
them out ?—Yes, some of them had been to Aldershot. 


16290. And did the whole of the battery have any train- 
ing before they left England as a battery altogether 1— 
None whatever. 


16291. It wont straight out 1—The horses were abso- 
lutely unbroken ; we could not get them into the guns at 
Green Point ; the horses had to be trained ; they had only 
been in buses. 

16292. I think you said you had six weeks ?—I had 
three and a half months on the lines of communication, but 
they were fit in six weeks, in my opinion, to go up to the 
front. 

16293. And then you had three and a half months be- 
yond the six weeks ?—Including the six weeks. 


16294. How soon after this did you come into action 
with the Boers ?—We were first in action on the 26th June, 
having landed on the lst March. Three and a half months, 
Thave put it at roughly. On the lines of communication 
it was very hard on the men; they saw everybody going 
past them and really after a time I do not think they 
improved very much. 


16295. They got rather stale, I suppose 1—They began 
to get stale ; I had to keep them at work, and the horses 
had to be kept at work to be thoroughly fit, and they saw 
everybody going past them, and I think they were begin- 
ning to get stale certainly. 

16296. Was there any arrangement to supply you with 
this special ammunition ? Supposing you had blazed 
away all your ammunition, was there any reserve in the 
country ?—No reserve ; we should have had no more. 


16297. Was none sent out in the way of reserve from 
England ?—Not so far as I know. 


16298, What sort of number of rounds did you take with 
you ?—3,200, I think it was. 


16289. Was there a large amount left at Capetown ?— 
There was a certain amount unexpended ; the quantity 
Tam unable to state. 


16300. With regard to what you said as to the difficulty 
of Volunteer officers undertaking command or the manage- 
ment of a field battery, do you think under any circum- 
stances Volunteer officers could be taught by any special 
course, or by any particular training, or do you think it is 
almost more than can be expected from @ Volunteer officer 
to get him to efficiently run a field battery ?—I think any 
Volunteer officer unless he had been attached for a certain 
time to the Regular forces to run a field battery of that class 
would be a most exceptional thing. You do find excep- 
tional men, but in my opinion he would be such an 
exceptional man that it is hardly worth considering it. 


16301. What amount of training do you think would be 
necessary to make him capable ?—In my opinion, to be 
attached for three years at least to the Regular force, 
because it is necessary to understand how to co-operate 
with the other arms in the service. 


16302, Did many of the men of your battery return 
and rejoin the Honourable Artillery Company ?—Yes, 
& certain proportion—most of them, in fact, when they 
teturned, rejoined. 

16303. Have you heard anything of the effect of these 
men rejoining? Has it raised the standard ?—I was 
out in camp with them once when we came back and they 
made a very great difference indeed ; there was no diffi- 
culty at all in doing things in the field, looking after the 
horses and everything. I do not know if they had all 
temained in the Honourable Artillery Company, but at 
that time, the year after we returned, it made a very 
great difference. 


16304. Did you find that the purely Volunteer officer 
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improved very much ?—Enormously ; I had very excellent 
subaltern officers, especially the senior subaltern, he 
was & very excellent officer, in fact they were all offered 
commissions in the Royal Artillery. 

16305. Did many accept ?—None of them accepted ; 
they preferred to remain. I think they were rather too 
old to take commissions perhaps. 


16306. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) Your captain was an officer 
in the Royal Artillery 1—Yes. 

16307. What service had he had ?—I should think 
about twelve years’ service. 


16308, He was a captain ?—He was actually a captain. 


16309. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) He was pro- 
moted major out there ?—No, he was given a brevet 
majority in reward for his services in South Africa. 


16310. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) Had he left the Royal 
Artillery ?—No, he is still in the Royal Ariillery, but be is 
also adjutant of the Honourable Artillery Company. 


16311. Was he in the Honourable Artillery Company 
at the time the battery was formed ?—Yes, he was the 
adjutant and went out with it; I made rather a point; 
I asked Lord Denbigh if he could come out, as it was a 
very important thing. 

16312. What was your position in the Honourable 
Artillery Company at that time ?—I was commanding a 
battery. 

16313. What training do the mounted men of the 
Honourable Artillery Company receive in ordinary 
times ?—They all go through a course of riding drill as 
recruits, and then they have mounted parades on Saturday, 
about eight parades, before they go out into camp, when 
they go out into camp for ten days. 


16314, Have they their horses always in camp ?—The 
horses are hired: they have a contract with a big firm, 
I think Tilings Company of job-masters, and he under- 
takes to supply horses. It is a regular contract. 


16315. Do the men get much practice in camp 1—They 
get a very great deal of practice in camp. 


16316. Driving in teams? Do they drive six horses ? 
—Yes. 


16317. That is the practice they usually have ?—Yes. 


16318. And do they obtain any skill in that !—Very 
great skill; of course they are not so skilful as the Royal 
Artillery, but in my opinion they attain quite sufficient 
skill to do the work efficiently for Volunteer Field 
Artillery. 

16319. Had you many men trained in that way in the 
battery—many of the drivers from the Honourable 
Artillery Company ?—Yes, a fair proportion. 


16320. Where did you get the other drivers from? 
Had they learned to drive ?—I do not think they were 
anything like so good drivers as the Horiourable Artillery 
Company drivers; the Honourable Artillery Company 
drivers were far better than those. 


16321. They were men who had something to learn at 
all events 1—Yes. 


16322, Supposing they had all been trained in the 
manner in which the Honourable Artillery Company 
men were trained, you think so far as the driving was 
concerned they would be fit to do the work in a very short 
time ?—I think certainly in o short time they would be 
fit to do the work. 


16323. What length of time. T think you said six 
weeks ?—Yes, I think six weeks if they are kept at it every 
day ; that is what we thought when we went out. Every 
day they were at it. 


16324, Was there any difficulty in teaching the men to 
work the guns ?—None whatever ; I noticed in evidence 
which was given before the War Commission it was said 
that artificers went out from Vickers Sons and Maxim to 
work the guns, but that was incorrect ; our own menworked 
the guns; and in fact the only man who was in the 
battery who had been with Messrs. Vickers Sons and 
Maxim was a man, I believe, who had been there as a 
clerk. We did not take out any artificers from Vickers 
Scns and Maxim. 


16325. What are these men, who are your gunners, in 
ordinary life; are they mechanics ?—No, they are not 
mechanics: they are clerks, and men of that sort. 
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16326. Who have o fancy for learning tbat sort of thing, 
and they do learn it quickly 1—The majority of them, 
but I had a very good class of men; one of the best 
layers I had in the battery was a Queen’s messenger. 

16327. Was the mechanism of this new gun very 
different from the gun they had been accustomed to ?— 
Quite different, but it was not very difficult to learn, and 
they soon picked that up. 

16328. Your principal difficulty as regards the manage- 
ment of a battery appears to be mainly directed to the 
management and care of horses, as I understand it; 
that is one of the main deficiencies of the men ina 
Volunteer battery that they have not experience of that 
sort of thing ?—I think that is a very important point. 

16329. And you think the short training they have, 
taking hired horses and having them out for six or eight 
days in a camp, does not teach them the amount of 
knowledge necessary to efficiently look after a large battery 
of horses and keep them efficient 1—I do not think it 
does ; as regards the men I think it might be done, but my 
point rather is that there should be somebody to direct 
the whole system of horse management—somebody to 
lsy down under what system the horses should be run. 
I think that makes a great difference as regards feeding, 
and other matters. 

16330. Still that could be laid down by rule, regulation 
and instruction, could it not ?—No, I think not; I think 
individual horses vary, that is the great point about 
horse management; you have so many horses and they 
may be all different, and horses have to be very carefully 
watched, 


16331. That would apply to a mounted force generally ? 
—Yes, to any mounted force. 


16332. That the horse is so important, both as regards 
the necessity for preserving him and keeping him in 
condition and health, and the difficulty of replacing him, 
that a mounted corps must have with it, at all events, 
some one who is thoroughly acquainted with the manage- 
ment of horses and how to keep them in proper condition ? 
—Yes, that is my opinion. 

16333. That applies to a Mounted Infantry Force, or @ 
Yeomanry Force, or a mounted battery of Artillery, and 
80 forth ?—Yes. 

16334, And you would make it, at all events, a sine yua 
non that the men who had charge of any considerable 
number of horses should have that experience and know- 
ledge, otherwise the battery or body, whatever it might 
be, would soon be absolutely useless?—Yes, they could 
not get where they were required unless the horses were fit. 

16335. But as regards the training, supposing this 
particular force had not to stand any great length of 
campaign, the training of the men, both as gunners and 
drivers, can be efficiently carried out by the methods 
which are at present adopted in the Honourable Artillery 


Company ?—Perfectly in my opinion, the non -commis- 
sioned officers and men. 


16336. The officers, I suppose, could learn their tactical 
work and their knowledge and skill as regards their mili- 
tary movements and so forth without any very lengthened 
training also, could they not ?—I think the subaltern 
officers arc quite good enough as at present, and the captain 
as at present, the Volunteer officers’ captain ; my whole 
point is the commanding officer, I think it is so important. 

16337. The men were out nine months or more in 
South Africa ; during that time did the men become ac- 
quainted with the duties of looking after their sections ?-- 
Ob, yes. 

16338. And did they take to this horse management ?— 
Oh, yes; they were very good indeed. 

16339, They began to understand how to look after their 
horses satisfactorily ?—They soon began to understand that 
--in fact they worked splendidly. On board ship going 
out in the tropics the horse management and anything to 
do with horses is most disagreeable, and the men did all 
that work splendidly and never murmured, and I was 
quite astonished. 

16340. Did the officers seem to take it up also ?—Oh, 
yes; they picked it up after they had been out there some 
time. 

16341. They took their instructions from you in the 
first instance, and after a time they did not want so much 
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looking after ?—The whoie thing worked by itself, as it 
were, when they got into the routine, except, of course, 
that horses have always to be watched. 


16342. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Do you think that for work 
in this country if an ordinarily intelligent and keen officer 
commanding a battery had under him a very good Regular 
sergeant-major, who understood the management of horses, 
he could get on ?—I think he could get on, but I think it 
would be most unsatisfactory that he should not have the 
requisite knowledge, and that he should be, as it were, in 
the sergeant-major’s hands. 


16343. But he could do with less knowledge, could he, 
than this long training you propose he should have if he 
had a good sergeant-major ?—In my opinion he would not 
efficiently command his battery. 


16344. If he had to rely on the sergeant-major’s know- 
ledge ?—If he had to rely on anyone else. 


16345. If a Volunteer field heavy battery went out for 
a fortnight every year, do you think the drivers would pick 
up a good deal in that time with regard to horse manage- 
ment ?—I think they certainly would. 


16346. If they had a proper instructor ?—That is s0. 


16347. Do I understand that in reference to the time 
within which the battery would be ready, if you had the 


equipment all at hand now, you would be ready in six 
weeks ?—Yes. 


16348. Supposing you had all your equipment so ar- 
ranged that you could get it at a day's notice, or two 
days’ notice, you would be ready in six weeks ?—I think so. 


16349. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Thet answer 
refers to your own corps, which gets more training than 
the ordinary Volunteer artillery corps. You are speaking 
for your own corps and not for the Volunteer artillery 
generally ?—I can only speak from my own experience, 
and my experience is with the Honourable Artillery 
Company. 

16350. (Chairman.) But J think they would be ready 
in three weeks, and then you would require another six 
weeks’ training 1—That is with regard to mobilisation. 


16351. Three weeks for mobilisation and six weeks to 
become efficient when mobilised ?—Yes. 


16352. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) I would like to get that 
quite clearly. In any case you think you would take three 
weeks to mobilise and to be fully equipped ?—It might 
be shortened if everything was ready. With artillery 
there are so many things—there is the second line of wagons 
and the artificers ; that is a very vital point with field 
artillery—artificers ; if everything is all right and one can 
march into barracks on a certain day, then from the date 
they get into barracks and if the horses are trained, I say 
they ought to be able to take the field in six weeks. 


16353. As to the training you would give the horses with 
that view, would that have to be more than they get in 
the Honourable Artillery Company just now !—If the 
same horses could be provided I think it would suffice; 


I think they would be able to do it well within the time 
as regards the horses. 


16354. Does the arrangement the Honourable Artillery 
Company make with their contractors enable them to get 


the same horses every time ?—IJ believe it does, but I do 
not know for certain about that contract. 


16355. The Honourable Artillery Company are trained 
to act as horse artillery, are they not ?—Yes, they are ; but 
it was a field battery that went out to South Africa ; the 
detachments in the Horse Artillery are mounted. 


16356. Did you find that thoy were efficient horse 
artillery ?—Yes, considering —— 

16357. Able to work with cavalry 1—I have never had 
experience of them working with cavalry. I think that 
would be a very high test really to work with cavalry. 


16358. That iswhat they are aupposed to do is it not, a8 
horse artillery ?—Yes. 


16359. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) The Honourable Artillery 
Company, I think you said, when they went to their Alder- 


shot camps before the war did not do their own cooking !— 
Not at Aldershot. 


16360. They had it arranged for them at Aldershot !— 
It was arranged. 
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16361. Do you know whether that has been changed 1— 
I do not. 

16362. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Weetropp.) Where did you 
get these Vickere-Maxim guns from ?—They were bought 
by the Mansion House Committee from Messrs. Vickers- 
Maxim. 

16363. They were private property, in fact ?—Oh, yes, 
they were private property, but they were in the marxct, 
and somebody suggested that the battery should be armed 
with these guns, as there was a great talk of quick-firing 
guns at tho time, and they were bought. 

16364. What became of them eventually ?—They are 
in this country somewhere, I do not quite know where. 

16365. Did your men bring them back with them ?— 
No, they could not be put on board the ship; we came 
home on the “ Aurania,” and time was so short that they 
had to be left behind, and they came on on the ship after- 
wards, 

16366. But they were not turned over to any other 
unit ?—No; not in South Africa. 

16367. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Were they not 
presented to somewhere in this country ?—I cennot re- 
member; I have heard what became of them. 


16368. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) How long had 
your men got them before they went out ?—We did not 
get them at all; we had a gun up there to practise with. 
We went into the Artillery barracks at St. John’s Wood, 
and Messrs. Vickers-Maxim sent up one gun for the men 
to be trained on. They sent up men to work it. 


16369. One gun of this kind ?—Yes, and the other 
guns were packed in deal cases, and simply slung on 
board ship, and never came near us. 

16370. In fact, your men had to train with one gun, and 
that was not even one of your own guns?—It was only in the 
barrack square that they drilled with it, and I rather 
think it was one of the four; I think it had to be taken 
away to be packed up before we marched off. 


16371. You only had barrack square drill with this gun ? 
—Yes, the horses were never put in harness before we 
arrived in South Africa. 

16372. One finds sometimes in Artillery units there is 
an enormous number of batteries, an? sometimes batteries 
and companies mixed up. I do not know if you have 
evercome across them. You served in the Horse and 
Field Artillery ?—Yes. 

16373. And you have a certain amount of experience 
of the Volunteer system with the Honourable Artillery 
Company. Do you think it is desirable that Field Ar- 
tillery and Garrison Artillery and Heavy Artillery should 
all be mixed up in the one corps ?—I think it most 
undesirable. 

16374. You would say, in fact, that ths sooner they 
were separated and put into proper brigade divisions the 
better 1—Yea, 

16375. And trained together ?—Yes, I think it most 
essential; for instance, if they had a brigade division in 
the Honourable Artillery Company I think it might be a 
very efficient corps. 

16376. And, in fact, having the brigade divisions 
properly formed and properly staffed, it would shorten 
the time necessary in the event, let us say, of an invasion ? 
—Yes, it would lessen the confusion that must exist at 
present, 

elle And that, of course, would be very desirable ? 
—Yea, 

16378. In the case of some of these corps with ten, 
twelve, or fourteen companies of all sorts, would you 
think it would be better for their efficiency that they 
should be broken up and put under officers of the several 
arms and branch of the arm which they were then resolved 
into, Let us say that there are four field batteries, four 
heavy batteries, and six garrison companies in @ corps, 
one can see that such a corps might be administered, but 
\ts possibility as a fighting unit is rather uncertain ?—Yes. 


16379. Supposing such @ corps as that was broken up, 
Would you put the field batteries under the field artillery 
man, or the officer who had served in field artillery or 
horse artillery, and garrison companies under the officer 
who had served in that branch ?—Yes, certainly I should. 
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16380. Or been trained with them; you put it either 
served with them or been trained with them ?—Yes. 

16381. And that whatever happens for administrative 
purposes in time of peace, I take it that it is the major 
of the field battery who is the man whom you have in your 
eye who ought to have been either a field artillery man 
or trained with them ?—Yes, he is the man. 

16382, It is not the colonel commanding this impossible 
unit of, perhaps, fourteen companies of all sorta ?—I think 
he might find, in the event of invasion, a tremendous lot 
of other things to think sbout ; it is the officer command- 
ing the unit, in my opinion. 

16383. That is to say, the tactical unit ?—The tactical 
unit. 

16384. On the general question of instruction, we know 
very much what the nature of our country is here, par- 
ticularly in the home counties; is it your opinion that 
handling field artillery in such country as that, with the 
very limited possibilities, and with one’s lines of defence or 
retirement very muchrestricted, itrequires ahigher training 
of the officers and of the entire command than in an open 
country, such as so much of South Africa is ?—Most 
decidedly ; it is much more difficult in a close country. 

16385. And whereas possibly the close country may 
simplify matters for Infantry, it may embarrass Artillery 
very considerably ?—Certainly. 

16386. You think that would be a fair distinction to 
make ?—I think it is very much easier to work Artillery 
in open country like Salisbury Plain than it is to work it 
in the country round London. 

16387. And then, in the event of any fighting that took 
place being between twenty and forty miles from London, it 
would be most important that the field artillery should 
be very highly trained indeed if they were to eventually 
fight in such country ?—That is with reference to Volunteer 
batteries, I take it ? 

16388. I am taking the Volunteer Field Artillery?— 
Of course the fighting in close country is rather a matter 
for the senior officers of the force—that is the difficulty 
that appeals to me—the officer commanding the brigade 


- division has to select the positions ; the officer command- 


ing the battery is told to go here or there, an: there is his 
place marked out for him, so I do not think it comes up 
in that way. 

16389. But there may be cases in which an officer 
commanding s battery has to act to a certain extent on 
his own judgement and initiative, and possibly to ex- 
tricate his battery ; for instance, like that very interest- 
ing case you stated in South Africa; and do you think, 
for such @ purpose as that, it is desirable and necessary 
that the majors, I will call them for shortness, of the 
batteries. ought of necessity to be more highly trained 
than if their scene of operations lay in open country 1— 
Yes, I agree with that; I think they also have additional 
difficulties—that it is more diiticult often for a major to 
work his battery in a close country than it would be in an 
open country. 

16390. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) You have been asked 
a good many questions about the training that would be 
required by Volunteers to fit them for field artillery; but 
as a mattor of fact there is no Volunteer field artillery, is 
there ?—The only Volunteer field artillery I know of are 
the two batteries of the Honourable Artillery Company. 


16391. With tho exception of the two batteries of the 
Honourable Artillery Company, there is no, properly 
speaking, tield artillery in the Volunteers ?—I have never 
heard of them. 

16392. And there are only three batteries in the Militia ? 
—That I do not know; I have heard of them. 


16393, Tho reason I ask is this—of course, as you 
aware, there is the view that the Regular forces should be 
kept entirely for duties abroad ?—Yes. 


16394. If the Regular army is all out of this country, 
naturally all the Regular artillery would be with it except 
some depots left at home ?—Yes. 

16395. Therefore, supposing the Regular artillery is over 
sea, all the field batteries we shall have left in this count 
will be the two field batteries of the Honourable Artillery 
Company, and the three field batteries of the Lancashire 
Artillery Militia ?—Yes; it is rather with reference to a 
scheme for home defence that that question is put ? 
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16396. I want to see how we should stand without 
going into any scheme ; I want to know how much would 
be left 1—I do not know how many would be left, but I 
certainly think that for any scheme of home defence it 
would be the greatest mistake to send the Regular artillery 
out of the country in the way you speak of. 


16397. Can I take your meaning in this way—that 
without going into any special scheme of home defence it 
would not be safe to rely upon an Auxiliary force of field 
artillery for the defence of this country 1—I quite agree 
with you there, I think it essential to have the Royal 
Artillery; it is the one arm of the service it is essential 
to have a proportion of in this country for home defence. 


16398. (Chairman.) Are there any other points you 
would like to put before us 1—No, thank you. 


Captain L. C. D. Jenne, called; and Examined. 


16402. (Chairman.) You belong to the King’s Royal 
Rifle Corps 1—Yes. 


16403. And you are adjutant of the Third Londun 
Volunteer Rifle Corps 1—Yes. 


16404. I observe the establishment of that corps is 1.397, 


and that your strength on the lst November last year was 
749 1—Yes. 


16405. Can you suggest any reasons why the strength 
is so very much below the establishment ?—I think, cer- 
tainly, the great fall was entirely due to the new Regula- 
tions which were brought into force, but I must point out 
that the numbers for many years have never been up to 
anything like the standard ; they have not been up to 900 
for many years. 


16406. But you do think the new Regulations pressed 
heavily upon you 1—There is no doubt of it, and there 
have been many more resignations; our strength has 
fallen considerably, and I think I may say a great many 


men are now holding over their resignations, pending the 
decision of this Commission. 


16407. Have you felt that the efficiency of your corps 
rendsred those Regulations unnecessary, or that, apart 
from the question of their affecting the strength from 
the efficiency point of view, it is very necessary to have 
extra stringency 1—That all depends on what you call 
efficiency. 

16408. The question we asked was whether the standard 
of training which could be required from the Volunteers 
was sufficient, having regard to the social position and 
intelligence of the men; of course the intelligence of the 
men would be a factor in helping towards their efficiency, 
but having regard to the very great efficiency of the troops 
which would be brought into this country in case of in- 
vasion—judging them from that standard—what is your 
opinion ?—My opinion is that the intelligence of the men, 
from the military point of view entirely, is rather over- 
rated ; and I think, owing to their conditions of life and se 
on (I am talking of my own corps, particularly of working 
men living in and about London). they require more mili- 
tary training; in fact it is more difficult to drive military 
matters into them, to a great extent, than perhaps with 
less intelligent men. Therefore I have found in my ex- 
perience that intelligence had not to be taken so much 
into consideration as one would imagine and that in con- 
sequence the efficiency is not sufficient. 


16409. It must be clear to us all that the amount of 
training they receive—that all Militia and Volunteers 
receive—is essentially inadequate in kind as compared 
to that which foreign troops receive ?—Certainly. 


16410. That being the case, do you consider that the 
effort of the authorities to increase the stringency of the 
regulations as to training was wise as far as it went, al- 
though it had the unfortunate result of diminishing the 
numbers 1—Yes, I think if you wished military efficiency 
it could have been much more with advantage, but it has 
the etiect of destroying the numbers, and the more it is 
put on, in my opinion, the more will it destroy the numbers. 


16411. Then you feel that this problem confronts us, 
that greater etliciency is needed, but that apparently in 


proportion as you try to increase efficiency you diminish 
the numbers 1—Exactly. 


16399. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) You said, in answer to Sir 
Coleridge Grove, that there were no other batteries of 
Volunteer field artillery except the Honourable Artillery 
Company ?—So far as I know. 

16400. I know they are not called field batteries; they 
are called position batteries or heavy batteries; but asa 
matter of fact do you know whether Volunteer position 
batteries were provided with a field gun and drilled as 
field batteries ?—I must confesa my ignorance; I do not 
know if they are or not. 

16401. So that you do not know whether they are drilled 
as field batteries or not ?—No, so far as my experience 
goes the only batteries in the Volunteers that are worked 
as mobile field batteries are those of the Honourable 


Artillery Company. There may be others, but they have 
not come under my notice. 


16412. Does that suggest to your mind the possibility 
of compulsion having to be considered 1—Exactly. 


16413. You feel that is so ?—I feel very strongly that 


compulsion of sorts—a compulsory service of sorte—is 
an absolute necessity. 


‘. 16414. Your experience is that, under present condi 
tions, to create a Volunteer force which is adequate to resist 
an invading Army is practically hopeless unless some form 
of compulsion is brought in ?—Absolutely. 


16415. And not merely to bring forward the men, but 


in order to induce employers to allow the men to go !— 
Yes, 


16416. The fact being that a man whose employés go 
out under compulsion, his neighbour’s men having to do 


the same thing, is less impeded in his business than if he - 


was actuated to allow them to go from a feeling of 
patriotism ?—Certainly. 


16417. Do you notice a very quick increase in efficiency 
in Volunteers when they are in camp? Do they mature 
quickly as regards efficiency 1—There is no doubt they 
improve with great rapidity, but whether that rapidity 
would go on in the same proportion provided the camp 


_ were much longer—if such a thing were possible as s 


month’s camp—I venture to doubt very much indeed. 
The truth is that there are so many things to lear, the 
ordinary small things, that anybody can learn in a short 
time, when they first go into camp that they improve with 
great rapidity in those, and it strikes everybody at once; 
but whether with partially trained instructors they would 
get really very much better if they went on in the same 
units and with the same instructors as now, if the camps 
could be longer, I venture to doubt. 


16418. Do you argue from that that the prolongation 


of camp is not of such great utility as may be imagined !— 
Not of the first utility, I should say. 


16419. That a little bit conflicts in a sense with what 
you said before, that increased training was necessary !—- 


When I said “increased training” I did not necessarily « 


mean increased camp ; I meant increased training of the 


instructing ranks, the officers and non-commissioned 
officers, 


16420. I suppose they benefit from camp as well, do 
they not 1—Yes. 


16421. The camp gives them the opportunity nothing 
else would ?—Certainly it does, but their actual know: 
ledge is not very great when it comes to instructing ; they 
soon get to the end of their power of instructing, ant 


they waste a great deal of time owing to not being perfect 
in the subjects. 


16422. Supposing @ system which entailed a week's 
camp were changed into a system which entailed six 
weeks’ camp, would you not consider that the troops 
passing under that system would be very much benefited ! 
—Yes, but I would consider that if they had thoroughly 
competent instructors, at the end of that six weeks they 
would be infinitely superior to the same men under the 
present circumstances. 

16423. You mean that the camp is not made the best 


of 7—Yes, and it cannot be made the best of under the 
present existing circumstances. 
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16424, I do not qufte follow what you mean by the 
“existing circumstances ?”—The men being trained 
by partially trained instructors—very partially trained ; 
that is to say, the officers and non-commissioned officers. 


16425. You mean that the teaching staff is inefficient ? 
—Exactly. 

16426. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) The teachers 
do not know what they have got to teach ?—That is what 
I mean. 


16427. (Chatrman.) How do you suggest that being 
remedied ?—It is rather @ large order for me to say. 


16428. You are part of the teaching staff ?—Yes, 
but I am on rather a different basis. I am by way of 
being a competent instructor, having been trained all 
my life for that. I refer to those who have not been trained 
all their lives. There are two ways, I think, in which 
it could be remedied. One would refer more to the Army ; 
that would be a very large increase in proportion of the 
officers and non-commissioned officers of the Regular 
Army, so that many more should be able to be attached 
—anyhow, attached temporarily—during the drill season 
of six months, to the Volunteers. That I daresay would 
be impossible, but that would have an effect on the Volun- 
teers. Their time, instcad of a great deal being wasted as at 
present with the small amount of training they have, would 
be infinitely better employed. and they would learn 
much more. The other way would be a larger system 
of courses for the officers and non-commissioned officers 
of Volunteers. That is, if the Volunteers are still going 
on in their same units and in the same way as they do now. 
I am strongly of opinion that there is not sufficient done 
in the way of schools and courses for the officers and 
non-commissioned officers. Many of th> courses are too 
long for them to attend, they cannot spare the time to 
getaway. Officers and non-commissioncd officers should 
be attached to Regular regiments for manceuvres for not 
more than a week. That is very seldom done, in my ex- 
perience. It is a great difficulty to get them attached if they 
can be at all, and when they are attached they do not 
take any part; that is to say, they mercly are there and 
look on, and except in the case of a very able man it does 
not do them any good. They come back not seeming to 
know much more than when they went, and I think that 
is because they never really have to do anything them- 
selves. But if a Volunteer officer could be attached to 
manceurres, really commanding a unit, with an officer 
at his elbow to help him, it would be a very good thing 
for the Volunteers. There is another thing I must say 
there ought to be, and that is a regular school for teaching 
field work to the Volunteers—say, for example, a com- 
mandant and a very small staff, one at Salisbury and one 
at Aldershot for the sake of example, und a Regular 
battalion told off to that school. The Regular battalion 
could be changed as often as was necessary, and it would 
not matter so long as there was a battalion which could 
do regular proper field work at a good military centre, 
where they could get out and about the country under a 
really competent commandant. At present the great 
difticulty I find with my officers and non-commissioned 
officers is that they live here in London, and when they 
get out into the country they never develop an eye for 
country. They live, say, at Surbiton, and they come up 
and down by the train, they get into the Tube, and turn 
out into the City, and back they go; and that happens 
every day. When they do get a small holiday their 
wives will not go to a country place to enable them to 
study the country from a military point of view, but they 
will 80 to the seaside or some place where there is some 
8aiety, and the consequence is that they never really see 
the country, and there is nobody to explain from the 
military point of view what it is. I have always thought-- 
from the timeI saw how terribly bad they were, 
and what terrible losses would occur if they were to 
handle their troops, from their want of knowledge of 
ground—that this would be a very good thing indeed: 
8 school for field work at a good military centre where 
there is plenty of ground and men to work with, where 
they could really command under permanent competent 
instructors, 


_ 16429. Some general system of educating officers ?— 
is, in field work, not only in theory. They attend 
cctures at night here a great deal, but that does not seem 
‘o improve them s0 much as one would hope, 
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16430. From your experience, what would you say as to Capt. L.C.D. 


the discipline of the Volunteer ?—That is, I think, a very 
weak point indeed; what they cannot understand is any 
order they cannot see the point of at the time, and taking 
into consideration the education of the men and how very 
little even at their own schools they are disciplined—tbhe 
ordinary working man even at school is not disciplined, 
and in his work, provided he is in a trade where he can get 
easy employment, it does not matter what he does ; he can 
leave his employment whenever he likes, he can alwaya 
get work again—so that they do not know what discipline 
means, they have never been disciplined, and it makes it 
very difficult for anybody to deal with them. They mean 
extremely well, but it makes it a very difficult matter, and 
I think certainly there ought to be some hold. At present 
a man if he is ordered to do anything at all, supposing he 
is a little annoyed, can simply say “No, I will not,” and 
walk straight off. That absolutely saps the confidence 
of the officers and non-commissioned officers of the 
Volunteers in giving orders. 

16431. Do you mean that a man on duty has absolutely 
declined to do what his officer has told him ?—He could. 


16432. That is very different ; we could all do that ?.— 
He could without anything happening to him. 

16433. He would be dismissed from the corps if he did 
that ?—Yes, he would be dismissed the corps. 


16434. Would that not probably be the result ?—Yes, 
it would, but that would not affect him. 


16435. I am slow to accept the view that the Volunteer 
service allows of a man declining to do duty when he is on 
duty because nothing happens to him. If all men who 
took that course were eliminated it would cease from the 
fact of the exhaustion of the numbers, unless you think 
the whole battalion weuld resign ?—Sometimes that does 
occur; not the whole battalion, but large numbers. An 
influential man is made to do sumething he does not wish 
to—— 


16436. As a fact, do you know of cases in which a man 
has declined to do duty and nothing has happened to 
him ?—They have been dismissed the corps, but I mean 
that no sufficient punishment has been given to them ; they 
do not mind leaving the corps. 

16437. You think that is a real difficulty in the 
systemt—Yes, and I have heard it complained of by 
everybody—Volunteer officers, permanent staff, non-com- 
missioned officers-—all classes of officers, from colonels 
downwards—that it is a most serious thing. There is 
another thing—that you will arrange to get men to do 
certain courses, and there are certain things you cannot get 
them to do because they will not come, and there is also 
what has just happened in my corps now —a man was doing 
one course and he suddenly thought he would like to do 
another for which there was a call, he went up and 
offered himself for the other, and was told he could not 
go to that because he was doing the original one, he 
replied ‘‘ I am not going to stand that,” and sent in his 
resignation next day. We are short again of a man for the 
original course, and it so handicaps you; everybody com- 
plains of the same thing. 

16438. (Afr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Do you think you 
could make soldiers on Volunteer principles, supposing 
you had your present battalion and all the officers were 
Regular officers ?—Yes. 


16439. If you had a full supply of Regular officers and 
Regular non-commissioned officers ?—Yes. 

16440. Do you think then that with the conditions of 
attendance which now exist—the number of attendances 
and the camp—you could give men any sort of satisfactory 
military training ?—You could give them a certain 
amount of military training. Do you mean by that that 
they would be the equal of a conscripted Continental 
Tegiment ? 

16441. No, Ido not mean that. I say do you think you 
could get them much better than they are now 1—They 
would be better than they are now if their instructors were 
absolutely competent ; that is my idea. 


16442. And do you think it possible to get Volunteer 
officers competent ?—They could be got more competent 
then they are now. 
£ 16443. Do you think you ever came across a Voluntear 
officer who you thought was competent ?—Yes, 
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16444. Then the men can become competent ? — Yes, 
but I do not think they would ever be competent as a 
whole, because they must have a great deal of leisure. I 
have come across some who are competent, because they 
are men of leisure, who have practically devoted them- 
selves entirely to it, but the ordinary Volunteer officer 
(I speak of my own corps) is not a man of leisure by any 


_means, but he is a youngish business man, who has not the 


leisure to make himself thoroughly competent in two pro- 
fessions. 


15445. Do you think he generally wants to be competent. 
Do you think he does his best to make himself competent? 
~—Yes (I am speaking of my own corps} he certainly docs 
taken on the whole. 

16446. Is it within the range of possibility for your hat- 
talion to arrange under itself some of this instruction 
you have talked about ; for instance, supposing you wanted 
to take the officers into the country, even for a day or two, 
to walk about with them and call their attention to the 
features of ground, without any men, do you think they 


would all refuse to go ?—No, they have very often come, 
and I have done it. 


16447. Do you find that improves them ?—I do not 
thinks the small amount that can be done in that way im- 
proves them. What is it—say, half-a-dozen days at the 
outside in which they can come? I do not think it is 
nearly sufficient. It is not like handling men over 
country and the mistakes being pointed out; if you 
walk along and point out certain things some men cannot 
grasp that kind of thing, it never seems to get into their 
brains—some men do and some do not grasp it, but it is 


not like actually handling the real thing, and it is too 
much theory again. 


16448. But as to those men who do pick it up in that 
way, would they be improved when they come to handle 


their men ?—Those men who have gained benetit by it, 
doubtless, 


16449. Where is your drill ground ?—They have only a 
drill hall at 24, Sun Street, just behind Liverpool Street. 


16450, Have you any means of taking them into the 
country to practise on ground ?—That is one of the points 
I wanted to speak of—no, no means. 


16451. You say you are near Liverpool Street: Could 
you not obtain an arrangement with the Great Eastern 
Railway Company by which at certain times—assuming 
such an arrangement to exist, or to be possible—you could 
pirade your men, and instead of their falling in at their 


drill hall they could fall into the train at a fixed time ?— 
We always do that. 


16452. Where do you take them to ?—Various places, 


16453. Then you do get them on to ground ?—Yes, but 
very seldom, and the corps has to pay for it; the corps has 


to pay for the railway journeys, and that costs a great deal 
of money. 


16454, Supposing you could arrange to do that, sey, 


every Saturday during the summer ?—You would not get 
m ny men every Saturday. 


16455. They woud not go ?—You would not get many of 
our men, and I think all corps are the same; they do not 


attend in large numbers, but you would get a certain pro- 
portion of men. 


16456. You could not get them all, no doubt, but you do 
not think you would get a large proportion !—Not a very 
larg? proportion, because we do it always; we have three 
oc four, or as many as the corps can afford. When you say 
“every Saturday,” there are various other things, like 
musketry, which have to be done on Saturday. 


16457. Where is your range ?—Rainham, in Essex. 


16158. How long does it take you to get there ?—Thirty- 
five or forty minutes. 


16459. Do you get a fast train ?—From Fenchurch 
Street. 

16460. A special train ?—TIf you have sufficient numbers; 
if it is a battalion parade, one applies for a special train, 
and they run you down straight, but it is a matter of dift- 


culty rather. They give us special trains, however, and 
run us as straight a3 they can. 


1Ht51. You tind it practicable to get the shooting done ? 
—Yes, 
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16462. Have you put them through the new course 1~ 
No, because it was to take so long; we just get it done 
now, and we were afraid that if it took more time we should 


not get done. We were allowed not to do it, and we did not 
do it. 


16463, As regards instructing the officers, you say they 
are very keen ?—Yes. 


16464. They go to lectures, and take lessons and all 
that ?—Yes. 


16465. Therefore they gain a certain amount of theo- 
retical knowledge ?—Yes, a certain amount. 

16466. You consider them very fairly up in theory 1— 
Yes, the better ones of them. 

16467. But you do not think they have enough of prac. 
tice upon that ?—No. 

16468. Supposing you could invent a system for training 
the Volunteer officer, I take it you would not begin by 
attaching him to a Line regiment in manceuvres !—No; 
under any system I should begin by sending him to this 
Field School; after he had done his school in London, and 
been with his battalion for a bit, my idea is that he would 
then go for as long a time as he could to that school I was 


mentioning, and after that he would go to mancuvres 
several times. z 


16469. Before you sent him to this Field School, you 
would first like to have him join the battalion, and you 
would give him his elementary instruction in the ordinary 
course in the battalion for a certain time ?—Yes. 

16470. After which he would profit more by that school ? 
—I think so. 

16471. You would abolish the present P. S. ; you would 
not send him to Chelsea Barracks to be drilled ?—No, I 
think that ought to be abolished ; it is merely company 
drill which could be done with his battalion. 


16472. Which he could do as well at his headquarters! 
—Yes. 


16473. And you would send him to this training bat- 
talion ?—Yes. 


16474. For as long as he could go, or for more visits than 
one if he could ?—Yes, if possible. 


16475. And after that you would try to attach him to 
Regular regiment during manceuvres ?—Yes. yi 


16476. I suppose you would keep up such theory as he 
now gets ?—Certainly ; the more work he gets the better. 


16477. Do you think it would be practicable, if that 
were done, to get Volunteer officers who would approxi: |. 
mate in some degree to your idea of what instructors should 
be ?—Yes, I think you would get a certain number, but 
you have got to remember that the Volunteer force has 
been very much under-officered, and a great many people 
have been let in—have had to be let in—who are not by : 
Nature suitable to be officers or instructors, and you have.” 
always to remember that the company being the unit of 
training, if you have twelve companies, as we have, you 
could not expect to have twelve good instructors. Many 


officers in addition could not give the time to do these 
various courses. 


16478. Who lets in these officers who are not suitable? 
I suppose the commanding officer. 


16479. Would you like to have any regulations, or how 
would you wish to regulate the admission of officers with 
view to keeping out the unsuitable people ?—I do not see 
how you could keep them out to begin with, but you could 


report unfavourably upon them afterwards, of course, 
which is done to a great extent. 


16480. Only they never get the sack !—They some: 
times do, but there is a point comes when he is not quite 
bad enough to be got rid of, and the strength being very 


low, of course the commanding officer is very liable to 
retain him. 


16481. How long have you been in your present cors 
as adjutant ?—Very nearly five years. 


16482. Is it your opinion that the Commanding Officer 
who is rather short of officers would be wiser to fill up fis 
establishment by taking men some of whom are unsuitable, 
or to say, “ No, I will not take an unsuitable man, I woul 
rather be short” ?—I think he would be wiser in theory 
to be short, but commanding officers are only human, and 


they arc always being urged to fill up and they sometimes 
think they must. 

16483. Do you think the reputation of a battalion for 
smartaess or efficiency, or being a good battalion, sffects 
the sapply of officers favourably ?—I should think it did 
a little, but I think it is more affected by the number of 
friends they have in, that is to say, if a young fellow joins 
and he is a popular young fellow wherever he is and has 
friends, that is really one of the things that affects it more 
than anything else—they will come in amongst their own 
friends. 

16484, Do you think in practice anybody is hindered 
from becoming a Volunteer officer or compelled to give 
it up if he is one, by any necessity for spending money ?— 
T have heard officers complain of the expense, but I must 
say that from my own point of view the expenses have been 
very small, and if they could not afford them it would be a 
very curious thing. Still, I must confess I have heard 
them complain sometimes of expense—of alterations and 
8 On. 

16485. But that has not struck you personally ?—No, 
the expense seems to me very small, and I do not see how 
aman could expect it to be very much less. 


16486. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) What class are the 
majority of the men drawn from in your corps ?—They 
are of the labouring classes with a great many printers ; 
and one or two strong companies at Hammersmith are 
almost entirely painters and house decorators; in fact 
they are all working men with a few small tradesmen. 


16487. They are drawn from different parts of London ? 
—Yes. 

16488. In regard to your company training they go, 
according to Colonel Stephenson’s Report, some eight and 
some twenty miles. Is that so ?—That is those trainings 
that are done out of London—you mean the ten company 
trainings ? 

16489, Yes _—They cannot afford to send the com- 
Panies away out of London and that is one of the points 
I wanted to draw attention to, which I think if the 
Volunteers are to go on upon their present basis is an abso- 
lute sine qua non. 


16490, Give us your ideas on that point, please ?—At 
present the company drills are really chiefly done in the 
drill halk; I mean there are a certain number to do, but usa 
man can attend when he likes—provided a man wishes to, 
and a great many do, and they are not so keen as one 
would imagine—they can attend the whole of their ten 
drills in their drill hall, where they learn no more than a 
Tecruit practically. I think one of the chief difficulties 
in getting the company trainings out of London is that 
there is no money in the corps for the purpose, and 
another great difficulty ia that we are not allowed to use 
the parks, We applied for one park very strongly and 
they would not give it; but supposing the Volunteers 
Were allowed the parks to drill in, a great deal of train- 
ing in spaces like Hyde Park could be done where the 
men could really learn something without going away 
into the country, which some of them cannot do. Our 
men all drill from eight to nine, as they cannot get away 
before eight as a rule. That isa point which I think 
ought certainly to be looked to, that these company 
trainings ought to be done in the summer in the parks 
and in addition that there ought to be a financial allow- 
ance given by Government to the corps for, say, six 
Journeys of the battalion to a country spot such as Epping 
Forest or Epsom, or that sort of place, and that every man 
should attend at least three of those to be efficient so as 
to knock those men out who do not mean business, and 
who merely attend their hour’s drill in the drill hall. These 
other things take longer and are more trouble, and those 
who are not keen do not like it; you never get very large 
numbers and they put it down to their business, but you 
cannot check that. The country training is a point which 
18 very much neglected indeed, if I may say so, by the 
Regulations ; it is left entirely to the corps, who in a great 
many instances cannot afford to do the work. We do all 
we absolutely can, and it is a thing the Colonel is ex- 
tremely keen on, but we do very little really—we get out 
very little, > 


16491. Now with regard to the musket y, you go to 
Raita ee Ty, you g 


16492. Do you have to share that range with other 
SAIL 
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corps ?—Yea, it belongs to the three City Corps—the 
First, Second, and Third City of London. 


16493. What system do you have? Is there an ad- 
jutant on duty —No. It is open every day -and there 
is a permanent staff sergeant. 


16494. And on the Saturday afternoons the men do 
their class-firing mostly ?—No, most Saturday afternoons 
are taken up in parades and that sort of thing. For the 
collective class-firing, speaking of my own corps, we gct 
the whole of the companies together as far as we can, and 
that is done on a Saturday, but not the ordinary class- 
firing for which the men just come down any time. On 
Easter Monday a good many come, but the ordinary man 
just comes when he likes. 


16495. The range is always open and anybody can go 
down practically at any time and shoot ?—Yes. 


16496. A great many of them go in the summer on the 
week days that are not Saturdays, after they have done 
their work ?—Yes; and sometimes when you would 
think they were doing their work, they go during the day. 

16497. How long has the Third London taken to going 
into camp permanently for a week in the summer ?— 
Only since the new Regulations, they used to go for four 
days at Easter. I think the first time was when we 
went for a fortnight at Sheerness in 1900. 


16498. And I think a good many of the London bat- 
talions did not, take camp very sericusly up to about 
that time ?—I only had one camp before that myself 
with the corps, so am unable to judge. 


16499. Did you find they improved in that 1900 camp 
for the fortnight ?—Yes; it was a very peculiar camp; 
they improved, but there was no field work to speak of ; 
it was a most excellent camp however, for it would be the 
very work the corps to which I am adjutant would have 
to do on mobilisation, but it waa purely pickets by the 
sea. The whole district was mobilized, Regulars, 
Militia, and Volunteers, and there was a naval enemy. 


16500. But they did their special musketry course 
there ?—Yes, they did. 

16501. Do you think that special musketry course had a 
beneficial effect on the musketry training All the men 
were not there. 

16502. But on those who did ?—Yes; certainly, eape- 
cially on the non-commissioned officers; it was a thing 
that brought them into play. 

16503. I think your battalion has been rather handi- 
capped up till now from not having a drill hall ?—Very 
much handicapped. 

16504. With regard to your sergeant instructors, have 
you got enough ?—Yes, we have got enough for our 
strength as it is, but I do not think we should have enough 
for our strength if we filled up to our establishment. 
Certainly in peace time we have enough. I have been 
very strongly of opinion that in case of mobilisation 
a colour sergeant, say, from the Reserve ought 
to be posted to each company to help the Volunteer 
colour sergeant. I am sure the confusion would be in many 
corps inextricable as half the men are not fitted to be 
colour-sergeants really ; they have very little idea of keep- 
ing accounts, and they would have their work quite cut 
out to carry on at all during the first month or two. 


16505. How did you do in 1900 ’—Really the per- 
manent staff helped them; it was a short time, their 
accounts were very simple indeed, and the permanent 
staff practically did the work. The Volunteer colour- 
sergeants drew the money for it, but the permanent staff 
did the accounts as a matter of fact. 


16506. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Could you 
make any suggestion to us for improving the professional 
knowledge of the officers besides being attached} at 
manoeuvres ?—And that field school I talked about 24,01 


16507. Yes ?—No; there are courses at Hythe and so 
on at present for them. I do not think the ofticers of 
my own corps would certainly have any more time. 

16508. Do you think they could find time better before 
they went into business or settled down to a permanent 
occupation 7—Yes ; it depends, of course, on what age they 
go into their business, and it varies so tremendously. Some 
go in very young, about eightcen, and I have two of the 
latest joined young officers, one of whom could do any- 
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thing, who is doing everything, going through courses 
such as signalling and so on, and the other one would 
like to be just as keen, he is about the same age, but he 
is in business already, he has begun business too young. 


16509. There generally is a gap though between the 
time officers leave the public school or wherever they have 
been educated, and their going into business—a gap it 
may be of only a few months ?—Yes. 


16510. Do you think it would get over some of the 
difficulty if one could utilise that gap ?—Certainly ; I 
think it would be a most excellent time to use, if they 
would be willing so to use it. 


16511. Suppose, for instance—I would like to know 
how this would strike you—there was an institute some- 
thing like Sandhurst, and that at that institute an officer 
on joining the Volunteers could do a three months’ course 
just at that time, and that he got a second lieutenant’s 
pay or 5s. a day or something like that while there, and on 
passing a satisfactory examination at the end of that three 
months his uniform grant should be payable to him then, 
and not at the end of the three years as now ; how do you 
think that would make for numbers and efficiency ?—I 
think it would make tremendously for efficiency. 


16512. They would be in the ranks and they would be 
trained at field days, and so on ?—That would be at the 
institute ? 

16513. Yes ?—I think that would be a most excellent 
thing, but I very much doubt that you would get a very 
large number of people to go. 

16514. Not if they were paid ?—I do not think so, but 
1 think it would be a very good thing. 


16515. It would be a big lift to the Volunteer force ?— 
It would. 


16516. And probably money well spent so far as the 
country is concerned ?—Yes. 


16517. Could you suggest anything for raising the know- 
ledge of the non-commissioned officers ?—There is nothing 
but the same as for the officers—a field school, so that 
they can learn knowledge in the field. 


16518. If the officers had their initial recruit training 
in the way I have said, three months at an institute, and 
if you had a slightly greater number of Regular Instructors, 
do you think that between them you would be able to 
train the Voluntecr non - commissioned officers consider- 
ably better than at present ?—I think they would be able 
to train them better, but I do not believe in any man being 
able to be trained properly for fighting in London—I mean 
he must get out in toa more wild state. 


16519. I had administrative duties in my mind at the 
time ; they would be able to train them in administrative 


work and the theory of the outdoor work ?— Yes, they 
would. 


16520. And then if they were trained in their adminis- 
trative duties such as they would have to perform on 
mobilisation, and the theory of their outdoor work when 
they got the six trips a year into the country they would 
be able to profit a great deal more ?—Yes, they would. 

16521. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) What is the physique of 
your rank and file ?— The physique to look at is very 
good indeed, but one of the points I have put down here, 
if I may say it now, which I think is very much over- 
looked, I have never seen it quoted anywhere, and that 


is about the physique of the Volunteer forces, not so much* 


the physique as the medical fitness. 


16522. Fitness for fighting ?—Tney are examined once 
when they join, and I think I shall not be wrong in saying 
that the examination is a very mild one, because recruits 
are very difficult to get. We never lower our standard, 
but still I am sure that the examination is a mild one, and 
nothing near what it is for the Regulars, and after that 
they are never examined again, and they can stay on until 
they are fifty. I think that is a point that is tremendously 
overlooked—that they would not be fit. One of the 
questions I was to be asked here was the value of the 
Volunteers as a force for home defence. As a field army 
Lam convinced whole battalions would become disorgan- 
ised, the more senior ranks of commanding officers and 
some of the company officers and some of the field 
officers I am sure in every battalion very nearly would 
be quite unable to stand the strain, from my observation. 
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16523. I may tell you that we have had evidence from 
other officers of a somewhat similar character, to the effect 
that a large percentage of the Volunteers would break 
down under the strain of a campaign ?—Yes, I think if 
you look at the record of the men that were examined for 
the service companies that went out to South Africa— 
and I know some cases that came under my notice—you 
will find some terrible food for retlection there. 


16524. You mean in the rejections ?—Yes ; they were 


simply terrific, the cases that camo under my notice in 
several corps. 


16525. Should I be going too far if I said that your 
opinion is that the medical fitness for campaigning of the 
Volunteer force is a matter that requircs very serious con- 
sideration ?—Yes, it requires very scrious consideration, 
I do not know that it would not be considered, but it is not 
nearly thought enough of, and there is no medical exami- 
nation after the first year at all. If sometimes you 
get a conscientious doctor, at others you get another 
who wishes to pass everybody in. 


16526. What is the age? Have you a good many 
young soldiers in the ranks ?—Yes, but they are much 
better than a Regular battalion in that way. 


16527. (Earl of Derby.) What do you consider the dis- 
qualifications are which you would pass for a Volunteer, 
but which you could not pass for a Regular soldier 1— 
Medical disqualification ? 


16528. Yes; would it be chest measurement ?—No, 
I should think that is more a question for a doctor ; but I 
should think not chest measurement, because the chest 
measurement would be necessary, as they would have to 
fight in England, where, if you lie out in the open, you 
are much more liable to pulmonary complaints, 

16529. And as to varicose veins, flat feet, and so on !— 
Flat feet for marching, I should think, but there are certain 
things which probably would not affect them which could 
be passed over in the case of Volunteers which you could 
not pass over for Regulars, because they are those things 
which would affect men in a foreign climate. 


16530. Such as what ?—I am afraid I am not doctor 
enough to say, but there are points. 


16531. That is, you would think that without serious 
injury to the Volunteer force you might pass over things 
that you could not pass over for a prolonged service !— 
I certainly think that you could do with a great deal less. 
I do not think they pay much attention to anything 


except eyesight, the measurements, and the heart being 
right at present. 


16532. What opportunities for rifle practice have you? 
—They have this range at Rainham, which is about 
thirty-five minutes from Fenchurch Street; that is 
divided among the three city corps, and each corps gets 


one butt for three or four days in the week in the 
summer. 


16533. And that is sufficient ?—Quite sufficient. The 
only thing I should like to point out with regard to mus- 
ketry is another allowance that I think ought to be made 
to corps. We can just do company field firing on our 
range, which is a very excellent thing, but our men have 
never in their lives fired long range firing, because our 
range is only up to 900 yards, and after you have done 
the company field tiring two or three years, all the non- 
commissioned officers and everybody else knows all about 
it; but if a grant could be made for railway travelling 
to Bisley, or some place like that, a strange place with 
combined long range tiring and tield practice, it would be a 
great advantage, because there is nothing to make them 
think like doing things wigh loaded rifles. 

16534. (Colond Satterthwaite.) Do you ever do any of 
this company field practice in camp ?-—Only once we were 
able to. 

16535. But you would not be barred by the regulations : 


—No, but we are barred, a3 a rule, by the fact that we 
cannot get the range. 


16536. You are barred by the regulations from doing 
the compulsory course ?—That is so. 

16537. (Duke of Richmond and Gorton.) I rather gather 
from what you say that one impediment which you think 
stands in the way of making Volunteers efficient is, that 
practically there is only Saturday afternoon in which you 
can do anything outside ?—That is a very serious point, 
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and I should like to pomt out, in addition, that in working 
men’s corps you cannot possibly parade them at the 
station before half-past three. 

16538. Which limits the afternoons in the year in which 
you have any daylight ?—You cannot do anything except 
in the summer afternoons, and even then it is very short 
by the time you have got to your place; say you ask for 
a train about half-past three, and they give it to you ata 
quarter to four, you have to get to your place, and get 
out and issue ammunition, and all that sort of thing, and 
explain to the officers and non-commissioned officers the 
scheme of operations, so that you do not have much time. 
That is a very serious drawback, and one of the things I 
wanted to point out was, that if the men could only be 
paid, you could get working men certainly every Saturday 
morning, and you could go down then for the Saturday 
and Sunday, and come back on the Sunday night, and do 
some good work, and the men would not mind giving up 
their half-day on Saturday. You could then get good 
work in, but now a great deal of time is wasted, and there 
is a great deal of expense for a small result. 

16539. When you take them out on the Saturday after- 
noons, what time, as a rule, do you get back to London ? 
—We get back to the station in London somewhere about 
nine o'clock ; it depends upon what time sunset is, but 
we always work on till after dark, so as to get the whole 
amount of light of any sort at all. 

16540. With men going out like that for a long after- 
noon and evening, do you make any arrangements for food 
for them ?—Well, not for those days; you see, they go 
home to their dinners from their work, and they join, we 
will say, at half-past three, and they get back at nine for 
supper. Whenever it is at all necessary, for instance in 
camp, we always take out something, but they do not 
want it on the occasions of which I have been speaking ; 
whenever they do want it they have it, or an allowance is 
made and they bring their own, and that is the usual thing 
—they are given an allowance of 6d., if it is expected 
to be a long day, and they bring whatever they like. 

16541. I did not quite understand what you said just 
now about the possibility of getting men on Saturday 
morning up till the Sunday evening ?—I suggested that 
the Government should give an allowance for the corps 
to go out, say, six days in the summer, for training in the 
country; that is to say, they should pay the railway 
fares, and also, to make it really good, they should pay the 
men 5a. each day; then in that case the working men 
would be able to give up their half-day on the Saturday, 
and you could parade your battalion at seven or eight 
o'clock on the Saturday morning at the railway station, 
and go off, and not come back again until the Sunday 
night, and put in all Sunday at work. 

16542. The employers would have some voice in that 
arrangement, would they not ?—In the case of certain 
men, but with a great many working men I do not think 
the employers matter very much—not so much as one 
would think, 

16643. The men are the masters you mean ?—Yes; 
they are not skilled men I suppose, and that sort of thing. 

16544, (Colonel Satterthwaite.) And very independent ? 
~—And very independent too. 

16545. (Lord Grenfell.) Is your corps full of ofticers ?— 
By no means ; we are very short. 

16546. I understood you to say that the tendency was 
that officers might be retained who are not thoroughly 
efficient in order to make up numbers—I do not say in 
your corps ?—I think it is bound to be so; wherever the 
supply is not equal to the demand, the quality cannot be 
quite so good. 

16547. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Would it not 
be fairer to put it as ‘‘ temptation ” rather than as “ ten- 
deney ”?—Yes, 

16548. (Lord Grenfell.) You spoke of the expense ; 
the equipment allowance is £20 ?—Yes. 

16549. Do you think that the expenses beyond that 
tend to keep officers away ? You said yourself you did 

not think the expense was very great ?—In my own 
opinion I think the expense is so small that I do not think 
ny man who is of the class an officer can be drawn from 
could possibly object. 

16550. What has an officer to draw in the way of uni- 
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of pairs of trousers, a khaki serge, and a red serge at pre- 
sent, a great coat, putties, a sword, and those things, but 
I think the £20 covers it, very nearly. 

16551. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn) And mess dress ?— 
They do not need to get it. 

16552. (Lord Grenfell.) Would not one single officer 
without a mess dress be rather uncomfortable 1— Yes. 

16553. So that the tendency would be to get mess dress ? 
—Yes. 

16554. (Sir Ralph Knox.) They do mess together ?— 
Only about four times in the year. 

16555. (Lord Grenfell.) Do you find the officers remain 
long in the regiment ?—I find the promotion is terribly 
quick up to captain, but after that the more senior ranks 
stay on quite a fair time. The junior captains get up very 
quick. 

16556. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Did any of your men go to 
South Africa ?—A large number. 

16557. How many ?—I think 108 altogether, but they 
went in different capacities to Imperial Yeomanry, and so 
on; they did not go from the regiment as from the 3rd 
London, but 108 men served in South Africa. 

16558. In what formation did the larger number go 1— 
I think the larger number went with the people who got 
5s. a day—the last lot of Imperial Yeomanry. The 5s. & 
day was 8 great temptation to them, and some of them 
were enlisted as sergeants and got about 8s. 6d. a day right 
away. 

16559. And they did not go away as a body 1—No; 
we did send a detachment to the C.I.V. absolutely as 4 
detachment. 

16560. How many was that ?—Twenty-eight or thirty 
men and an officer as well. 

16561. Has the regiment received any account of how 
they did ?—Yes, from the C.I.V. they did ; they did very 
well indeed. 

16562. They had not to be taught everything after 
they had joined the regiment ?--That I do not know; 
they did not say anything about it. 

16563. We have had extraordinary accounts of how the 
C.I.V. did out there as a body, from Lord Rokerts down- 
wards ?—Of course they know ; I was not there. 

16564. They seem as a body to have done extra- 
ordinarily well and to have had really no extra training at 
all ?—Of course that was very successful ; they were all 
the best and keenest men. 

16565. Still the married men were all excluded ?—Oh, 
yes. 

16566. But they were selected medically and many 
rejected ?—Very strictly. 

16567. What sort of officer was it that went out ?—A 
captain. 

16568. Was he a good man ?—A very good man indeed. 

16569. Did he command a company in the C.I.V. 7— 
Yes. I think he did ; I am almost sure. He was wounded 
—hit through the head. 

16570. Is he still in the corps ?—He is still a captain 
in the corps. 

16571. Have you ever heard him speak of the way in 
which the men got on ?—Yes, often. 

16572. What is his opinion of how they did 1—He 
thought they did very well indeed, but I do not think they 
knew very much at first. From what he said they did 
have a good deal of training when they first landed, and 
on the way up, and so on. 

16573. One account we had was to the effect that they 
had not much experience in marching ?—Of course that 
they would not have. 

16574. Your corps has not much experience in march- 
ing ?—No, I do not see how any Volunteer corps can 
have ; there is only one way to march, and that is for the 
men to march regularly two or three times a week to get 
fit like any other animal. A Volunteer corps cannot do 
that. 

16575. It was found after comparatively small practico 
that they did very well indeed ?—Yes. 
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16576, That at first they fell out in a most undisciplined 
style, but after they had become inured a little to it they 
did very well; they marched all the way from Jacobsdaal 
to Bloemfontein or something of that kind and kept up 
with the troops all the way !—Yes, they would; they 
were medically fit, and as soon as they got fit physically 
they would do it ; they meant to do well. 

16577. With the training that the men now get, which 
apparently in your corps up to the present time has been 
hardly any camp, supposing you got the men together with 
the training you have now, how soon according to your 
idea would the rank and file be in a fit condition to do any 
active work ?—Supposing that in the event of mobilisa- 
tion you had your men up ? 

16578. Yes, how long after mobilisation? Iam assum- 
ing that you are to have them all under military discipline 
and so on, and I should imagine you would have better 
non-commissioned officers and officers ?—That is a very 
difficult question ; I should say you would have completed 


your weediny out process and the remainder of the men 
would be fit. 


16579. And the recruits rejected of course ?—Yes, and 
& great many others rejected probably too; the weeding 
out process in fact would be completed—say a month. 


16580. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) What do you 
think the weeding out process would be in your own 
battalion 1—I meant the weeding out medically ; I meant 
they would be put to a regular curriculum of route march- 
ing and a good deal of company training and battalion 
training and picket work and so on at night, and I expect 
that would knock out a good many of those whose feet 
or hearts were not right. : 


16581. What percentage of your corps do you think 
would be weeded out—half !—No, I should not think 
quite half. 

16582. A third 1—Certainly, a third I should think. 


16583. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Supposing the training on the 
other hand were improved and that the men could give 
more time to the individual drills or their drill-hall drills 
and so forth, and that they had regularly a fortnight’s 
oamp every year and that you had also these company 
trainings if you could not get them in camp, that would 


improve them of course ?—Of course it would improve 
them. 


16584. And you think certainly then in a month’s time 
or say six weeks’ time with constant training at Aldershot 
or Colchester or some of these places, they would make a 
good fighting battalion, assuming the improvement of your 
officers and non-commissioned officers ?—Yes, I should 
say that they would, but of course the battalion would bo 
so terribly weak by that time. 


16585. I am assuming that you make a battalion out of 
men who are fit ?—Yes, I should say they would. 


16586. If a force consists of 30 per cent. not up to the 
mark we must either reduce it or get it up to that number 
of proper men ?—Yes. 


16587. But so far as the training is concerned you would 
be confident if the method could be improved in the way I 
have suggested, that in a month or six weeks they ought to 
give a good account of themselves, supposing they had to 
take the field against an enemy ?—Yea, I should say they 
ought to give a good account of themselves. 


16588. Do you think with an extension of their training 
—I said & month or six weeks, but suppose you made it 
two months or three months—that would improve them 
and bring them up to the mark ?—It would certainly 
improve them. 


16589. How soon do you think they would be ready to 
fight a first rate Continental army —You are now assum- 
ing that they have got a very large proportion of highly 
trained officers and non-commissioned oftvers with them ? 


16590. Trained in the way that has been suggested ?~ 
Volunteer officers and no Regular officers ? 


16591. That is so—no Regular officers ?—I do not think, 
to put it plainly, they would ever be quite—I would not 
say they would not beat them, but I do not think they 
would ever have the same knowledge as the other men. 


16592. Supposing thcir numbers were superior to those 
of the enemy to some small extent ?—I think they would 


; make a very respectable show, and they might win if other-. 
things were favourable. 4 

16593. And the longer time of training they had, the 
better they would be ?—Yes, you would weed out the bad 
ones. 

16594. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) I should like to « 
ask you this question: to what cause or reason in par- ~ 
ticular do you attribute your inability to bring up your 
men to greater efficiency ?_ Is it from want of officers or 
instructors, or is it not sufficient men on parade, or is it 
slack discipline ?—By real efficiency do you mean efficiency 
such as to fight a foreign nation ? 

16595. To make them as good as you would like to see 
them ?—That is as good as a foreign nation. 

16596. What is the chief obstacle 1—They do not give 
enough time to it; nobody gives enough time to it. 


16597. In other words they cannot give enough time? - 
—They cannot give enough time, if you want to make 
them the same in point of instruction as a man who gets 
eight or ten hours a day at it. 


16598. I only wanted to ask you whether you had any- 
thing in particular in your mind as the cause of why the 
corps you are adjutant of could not improve or get up to 
the state of efficiency you would like ; you say they cannot 
find the time ?—They cannot find the time, 

16599. On the subject of discipline, just one question : 
does not the fact that men can and at times do refuse 
to submit willingly to discipline affect the efficiency of a 
battalion, inasmuch as officers are forced to overlook 
things that they know ought not to be overlooked 1— 
Yes, I think it distinctly does; I think that does affect 
efficiency. 


16600. You told us already that men can leave and do 
leave ?—Yes. 


16601. Of course they have to pay their capitation 
grant ?—Yes, but it is very difficult to get it out of them; 
in theory you can. 

16602. And as matter of fact officers at times have to 
overlook little matters of discipline which, if they had the 
power to enforce, would not be overlooked ?—Certainly. 

16603. And that is, of course, unsatisfactory ?—It is 
sure to be bad in the long run. 

16604. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Could you get enough 
officers if you chose to take a different class socially 1— 
Yes, I should think you probably could. 


16605. But you would prefer to be under-manned 
rather than take them ?—The Colonel always has pre- 
ferred to be under-manned rather than take them. 


16606. On the question of officers’ equipment, is it 


necessary that you should have silver belts ?—But we do 
not have silver belts. 


16607. What do you wear with your tunic ?—A sash. 
16608. So that it is not necessary with your corp3 1— 
No, it is the same as the Regular regiment. 


16609. Did I hear you say you had a company at 
Hammersmith ?—Two companies. 


16610. Where do they drill ?—In the drill hall there ; 
they have a local drill hall. 


16611. They are along way from your headquarters ? 
—Yes, they are. 

16612. Would it be better do you think if, under » 
redistribution of the Volunteers in London, they were 


attached to a more local corps ?—I do not think it would 
be a very good thing. 


16613. It would not be popular ?—Any change like 
that will disorganise the whole thing; they are proud of 
what they belong to and like it. 


16614. Have you made arrangements for equipment 
and transport on mobilisation ?—Yes, such as they are; 
we could not get anybody to look at the price the Govern- 
ment was prepared to give, but they offered it on a 15 per 
cent. higher basis so at last the corps took that. Theo 
it was the same with the spades and shovels ; there was 
a bit of a difficulty but finally the Army and Navy Stores 
gave a certificate that they would get them as soon a 
they could, but they would not keep them there ready. 
which was apparently in the minds of the Government 
when they issned that order, that they should be kept 


E 


somewhere ‘all ready, so that you would simply watk in 
and pay the money down and take them away, and that, 
of vourse, no firm that we approached would look at at all. 


16615. Have they fixed the price at which they are to 
give them ?—Yes, they are 15 per cent. above the Govern- 
ment rates ; it was some fixed sum above the Govern- 
ment price, and I am almost sure it was 15 per cent. 


16616. (Chairman.) Is there any other point you would 
wish to bring before us besides ?—There is one point 
I should like to bring forward about the pay of the per- 
manent staff. I do not refer to the adjutant, but to the 
non-commissioned officers, and I do think they are rather 
hardly treated. As a rule they are very good men indeed, 
and their allowances are very insufficient for London corps. 
The rents in London are very high: indeed; these men 
have to live there and the lodging allowance is, of course, 
very small indeed in proportion. I believe the War Office 
recognise this by giving their clerks extra for the purpose, 
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ana it is doubly hard upon the non-commissioned officers Capt. L.C.Ds 


of the permanent staff who have no chance of promotion ; 
they go there and have no chance of promotion, and yet 
they get no extra pay, and have very insu ficient allow- 
ances. The sergeant-major, for instance, who, if the 
battalion is to be a proper battalion, has a great deal to 
do, gets only the pay of a colour sergeant and the same 


allowances as the others, and the remainder get, these 


very insufficient allowances. 

16617. (Lord Grenfell.) What is your lodging alloy- 
ance—the same as the country rates ?—The ordinary 
rate ; I cannot remember what it is, but it is the ordinary 
It is the 
same with the adjutants’ allowances. : 

16618, Are the permanent staff ell married ?—They 
are all married but one ; there is one, the sergeant-major 
from the Rifle Brigade and the other three are from my 
own battalion, the 3rd Battalion of the 60th. 


Oolonel H. H. Srzwast, called ; and Examined. 


16619. (Chatrman.) You command the 3rd Royal 
Tnniskilling Fusiliers (Militia) ?—Yes. 

16620. Your headquarters are at Enniskillen, and you 
were previously a captain in the Royal Irish Rifles; you 
commanded the 22nd Battalion of the Imperial Yeo- 
manry in South Africa, and for a few months you com- 
manded the 3rd Essex Militia in South Africa ?—Yes. 


16621. The establishment of your battalion is 637. and 
T notice your strength is only about half that, 340 ?— 
Roughly speaking, about half now; the strength on the 
1st June was 322 privates, and there has been rather a 
cecovery during the last twelve months. 


16622. As regards your officers, do you find a sufficient 
supply of officers ?—I am full of officers now, but there is 
not one single officer belonging to the County of Fer- 
managh. ; 2 


. 16623. Wherever they come from, are. they adequa' 
to the needs of the case ?—They are greatly improved 
since the embodiment of the regiment and since the war 
training which the officers have had. I may say the 
captains are certainly the most efficient Militia captains 
I have ever seen, but I have picked them ap from various 
places. 


16624. You rather selected them yourself and induced 
them to come ?—Yes, if I came across a subaltern in 
another regiment who I thought was likely to prove 
usetul to me as a captain, I got him put forward. 


16625. Do other regiments appreciate that course of 
action ?—I cannot say. I have had to look out for 
myself. There were very few officers in the regiment 
at all five years ago. 


16626. Your full supply of officers may partly account 
for the deficiency which we have noticed in other bat- 
talions ?—Perhaps. It is the first year I have been full. 


16627. As to the instruction imparted under the present 
conditions, do you think the present conditions allow of 
@ sufficient amount of military instruction being im- 
parted 1—No, I do not. 


16628. Do you mean that the amount of time is in- 
adequate 1—There is not enough time at all, and I do not 
think there is enough preliminary instruction given to 
officers to enable them to instruct their men. 


16629. What means can you suggest to meet that 
difficulty 1—I should like, if it could be arranged, that 
officers and the Militia non-commissioned officers should be 
brought up to the depét, or some place of that description, 
or to their own neadquarters for a certain time previous 
to the annual training, in order that the officers might work 
up and rub up any old work they may have forgotten, 
or acquire any new work that may have been the subject 
of fresh orders during the year, and come to the training 
Prepared to instruct their men, instead of the whole thing 
being left to the permanent staff non-commissioned 
officers and the adjutants. It amounts to this, that at 
present we have first of all to instruct the officers and 
then instruct the men, either at the same time or after- 
wards, I do not see why officers should not be up at the 
depit for a week before the training, but they will not 
come without being paid for it. 


- short at the present time. 


16630. What sort of amount of training do you think 
@ Militia battalion ought to have to make it really fully 
up to the needed efficiency to cope with an invasion !— 
It should be lengthened a little bit to begin with ; it is:too 
Everything is tremendously 
hurried through, and I think the brigade training is rather 
too much—it is carried to excess at the present day. For 
instance, my own battalion trains with two others at a 
camp on Donegal Bay, and there are only prac- 
tically twenty-four days for the whole three regiments to 
ut the whole of the work of the three regiments through. 
There is a great deal of interference with one another in 
the matter of range accommodation, and various things 
of that description. It takes two or three hours to get 
to the manceuvre ground at the other side of a river,’ and 
the amount of time that is cut to waste you could hardly 
imagine. 
16631. (Lord Grenfell.) Where is your training ground ? 
—At a place called Finner Camp; that is near Bundoran 
which you have heard of on Donegal Bay. 


16632. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Have you considered the 
question of raising by the ballot, or other form of sompnl, 
sory service, @ sufficient number of men to bring the Militia 
up to the proper strength ?—Yes, I have considered it 
very seriously. To me it is the only plan by which you 
will be able in Ireland to raise the men in future, because 
there are political facts, I may call them, although they 
are all more or less under the surface, which come into 
operation in Ireland which have nothing to do with Eng- 
lish Militia at all. Shall I be a little more explicit ? 


16633. Yes, please ?—The National Party object tre- 
mendously to the service in the Militia. You cannot 
prove it, but there is an under-current of opposition from 
the Nationalist Party to service in the Militia in Ireland, 


- and you repeatedly find that men who enlist are bought 


out the next day. It is simply because their people are 
got at and the money is sent to purchase the men off. 


16634. And you think if the Militia ballot were put in 
force it would get over all that. There would be no ex- 
emptions, of course, except the ordinary exemptions, and 
what in Ireland does not apply—service in the Volunteers ? 
—That is so. The Militia ballot could be applied in Ire- 
land, and would, I think, be an extremely good thing for 
the country. 

16635. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Had you experience 
of the old method of preliminary training where the re- 
cruits came up under the adjutant for a month, or two 
months, before the training ?~Yes, I never had it while 
I was adjutant myself, because I was adjutant then of the 
Fourth Battalion at the Head-quarters of the Royal 
Inniskilling Fusiliers, but the first year, or the first two 
years. I commanded the Fermanagh Militia we had the 
preliminary drill at Enniskillen. 

16636. Whereas now the men come up at any time ?— 
No, we have a certain number of men who come up for 
preliminary drill, but they are allowed to clect whether 
they will drill on enlistment at the depat or elect for pre- 
liminary drill. 

16637. Those men who have e'ected to g> though their 
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preliminary recruit training at first, would not be called up 
again?—No. Except for musketry training. 


16638. Therefore you would not have the whole of your 


recruits up together ?—No, but I should very much prefer 
that they should. 


16639. Which kind of drill do you prefer ?—The pre- 
liminary drill. 
16640, All together ?—Yes. But I think as a rule the 


recruits prefer to go straight to the depdt, because they 
want the money at the time they enlist. 


16641. I wanted to ask you a question about the scarcity 
of officers, but you seem to have got over that difficulty ; 
perhaps you have heard that in other battalions they are 
not so fortunate, and that there 1s a scarcity in officers, as 
the young gentlemen do not join now ?—The unfortunate 
thing is that I cannot get officers in my own county, 


it is only by going out into the highways and byways that 
1 can get them. 


16642. But can you give us any special reason why 
officers do not take on now as they used to ?—There are 
several reasons over in Ireland; for one thing the class 
from which officers were drawn, and from which the best 
officers would naturally come, would be the sons of the 
county gentry in Ireland, and many of them have been so 
badly hit by tie Land Acts and land agitation that really 
they cannot afford to put their sons into an occupation— 
Ican hardly call it a profession even—which only occupies 
them for one month in the year. 


16643, With regard to the training, what do you think 
of the suggestion that non-commissioned officers should 
be applied for and attached to Militia Regiments for 
training from the Reserve? I suppose, to begin with, I 
shouid have asked you whether you considered you had 
sufficient non-commissioned officers ?—Are you speaking 
of the permanent staff non-commissioned officers ? 


16644. No, I am speaking of volunteer sergeants, 
corporals and all ?—No, we cannot get suflicient men of 
education proper to fill the billets of Militia sergeants or 
corporals, 


16645. What do you think of the proposal to have men 
from the Reserve attached simply for the purpose of 
instructing ?—Not to belong to the regiment ? 


16646. Only temporarily ?—Supposing you were em- 
bodied, would you have these mon then ? 


16647. That is another matter altogether; I was think- 
ing simply for ordinary trainings; I should like to have 
them. Do you think that would meet the difficulty pro- 
vided these men could be found ?—It would temporarily, 
but I think as you asked me it would be rather more for 
the benefit of the men than for the benefit of the regiment, 
because I do not see what good it would be to have these 
men temporarily for the training if you could not be cer- 
tain to have them if the regiment was embodied, because 
T always look to the embodiment of the regiment as the 
thing to think of. 


16648. Did your regiment serve in South Africa ?~Not 
my own. 

16649. Were your Militia reserve men sent to your Line 
battalion —Yes. 


16650, And they were away during your embodiment ? 
—They went away immediately after we were embodied 
on the 5th December, and they took away the whole of the 
non-commissioned officers, or very nearly the whole of 
them, and they never came back until after the war was 
over. 


16651. That being so, for that training at any rate, you 
would not have minded the assistance of some competent 
non-commissioned ofticers even if they were on loan for the 
time ?—No, I should have been glad of them. 


16652. What proportion of your men who were Militia 
reserve men were taken away?—25 per cent., and 
there were rather more enlisted afterwards into the 
Militia reserve, and sent out subsequently; we were 
ordered to fill up the Militia reserve as fast as we could. 
I think there were 215 men altogether who went. 


16653. With regard to the preliminary training, or 
rather the training of recruits, would you like to have 
the right as Commanding Officer to go to the depot and sce 
your recruits oftener than you are allowed to now, which 


is twice a year ?—I think I have the right to go oftener 
than that. 


16654. Only as a guest?—I am “encouraged” to 
attend, am I not? 

16655. That is the word I know. You are taken round 
and you have no right there ?—I have no right to interfore, 
T should like to have the right to go whenever I liked. 


16656. (Lord Grenfell.) Officially ?—Officially, but 1 
should very much prefer to have the preliminary drills 
myself, 

16657. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Have you any com. 
plaint to make with regard to the clothing issued to you— 
old boots, partly worn shirts and so forth ?—No, I think 
the boots are all right that I have seen, but the men's 
clothing—certainly the full dress clothing is shocking. 

16658. Has it to last too long do you mean ?—The last 
full-dress coat which was issucd is nothing more nor less 
than one of the ordinary red serge frocks with a little 


bit of white braid put round the sleeve and collar, and 
it has to last for seven years. 


16659. But I think you are rather fortunate in having 
the white braid ?—I would much rather have had the 
coat without the white braid, and this was what was given 
to them to attend in at the time the King went to London- 
derry. 

16660. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Do your recruits join young ? 
—Yes, I should think four-fifths of them are under 
eighteen. 

16661. Do you think at that time of their life they 
could give more than fifty-six days of training ?—Do you 
mean physically ? 

16662. No, that they could give it with reference to 
their employment and so on ?—I think they could if the 
preliminary drill were to come at a different time of year. 

16663. What time ?—I do not see why some of the pre- 
liminary drill trainings should not be done in the winter. 

16664. But still you would have it, such as was given, 
continuous training, would you not ?—I should; but [ 


should have it a good deal longer, and beginning, say, on 
the Ist of February. 


16665. How long would you like the recruit drill to 
last ?—I think six months. 


16666. And you think at that time it would not inter- 
fere much with the employment of such young fellows as 
join you ?—It is merely a matter of money. 

16667. You think it would not interfere with their sub- 
sequently getting employment ?—That I cannot give an 
answer offhand to, because at the present time, as a matter 
of fact, the rate of wages in the country there is twice 
as high as it was five years ago, and there is no doubt that 
that operates tremendously against recruiting. 


16668. Still at that time of life it is not so difficult to 
get a prolonged period of service out of a man as it would 
be later ?—No, I should say certainly not. 


16669. Supposing you got men or youngsters at that 
age, and you gave them six months’ training, do you think 
many would remain with you and give you a subsequent 
four or five weeks’ training afterwards in the year /—Yes, 
Ido think so, and I think if you gave them the six months’ 
preliminary drill you could afford to confine your annual 
training to more reasonable dimensions. 


16670. And the recruits would come more or less fresh, 
as it were, from the six months’ drill, and would forma 
strength to the battalion rather than a weakness ?—They 
would be soldiers at the end of the six months practically. 


16671. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) What is the rate of 
wages? You say it is a matter of money. What is the 
rate of wages at present of an agricultural labourer !— 
£9 for the six months; they are hired for six months at @ 
time ; it was £4 5s. to £5, five years ago. 

16672. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) And that is 
over and above four mealsa day, or something like that !— 
Yes, he gets his food as well. I do not know what number 


of meals they get, but they get certainly two meals a day 
besides the money. 


16673. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) Do you think that would 
very much improve the efficiency of your regiment a8 


regards the rank and file ?—Increasing the preliminary 
drill ? 
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16674. Yes, having the six months’ recruit drill and then 
the month’s training afterwards ?—I am sure it would. 

16675. Do you think it would make such a difference 
that on mobilisation it would be in a much shorter time fit 
for actual fighting ?—I am sure it would. 

16676. At what time do you think after mobilisation, 
supposing your regiment were trained in that way, would 
it be fit to go into the field ?—It depends exactly what 
part of service in the field you mean. 

16677. I mean to fight an enemy ?—Do you mean the 
Field Army, or simply as the Militia were employed in 
South Africa on the lines of communication ? 

16678. I mean to fight an enemy ?—They would want 
twelve months. 

16679. With the six months’ recruit drill, and a month 
a year afterwards ?—Yesa, from what I saw of them. 


16680. You think they would want twelve months 
after embodiment on mobilisation to be fit to fight an 
enemy ?—To take the field like Regular troops, I think so, 
dut not to go on the lines of communication. 

16681. It was given in evidence here by an officer com- 
manding a Militia regiment that he took his regiment out 
to South Africa ; it had not suffered in the way of having 
been deprived of its Militia reserve men, and he 
said that in three months after he arrived in South 
Africa, it was quite fit to go and fight. You would not 
like, even with the six months’ training, to fight them in 
less than twelve months ?—Did they go ? 

16682. No, they did not.—Were they employed on the 
dlock-house line? That is what I mean. 

16683. They were employed on the block-house lines 
afterwards; however, their generals thought they were 
quite fit to go to the front ?—Well, I have seen a great 
many Militia regiments, and the 3rd Essex that I took out 
in 1902 were one of the best I have seen, but they were 
fot in the same street with a Regular regiment. 


16684. Of course you would not expect them to be up 
+o their standard of polish and precision, and so on, but 
as a fighting force they were not in the same street ?—No, 
and I will tell you the reason, because the officers of Militia 
have never had the military education that the Regular 
officers have had, and although the men, if they were 
properly led, would be quite as good, I am sure it would 
take twelve months at least for the officers to be in a posi- 
tion to lead their men properly in the field. 

16685. And you think the main difficulty, therefore, 
is the deficiency of officers for the duty that they 
have to perform ?—I have no doubt of it, and it is not 
their fault—I do not mean that for one moment— 
but I mean to say, the Regular officer has been trained to 
his service from day to day, from month to month, and 
year to year, whereas the Militia officer has only had an 
odd month here and there. 


16686. But supposing they in the same way were sub- 
jected to an initiatory training for a period such as we 
have been talking about, for the men, say, three to six 
months on first joining, and that they subsequently had 
their month’s training, do you think that would make any 
difference in the efficiency of the officer ?—Yes, I suppose 
it would. 


16687. Not much ?—Well in this way, I feel it myself 
after having left aoldiering for considerable intervals, that 
Thave not got the same initiative or knowledge when I go 
‘ack at the beginning of a training that any Regular officer 
who is continually at his profession has. 

16688. But I am assuming that he has also the oppor- 
tunity after he is mobilised of two or three months of work 
with his regiment before he is used ; I wanted to get out 
of you in what number of months you thought he would 
be fit, and you say nothing short of twelve months ?—I 
‘say they would not be equal to a Regular regiment short of 
twelve months ; I believe they would do themselves credit 
‘in six, 

16689. Is that a sufficient standard in your mind for 
fighting an enemy in this country ?7—You are speaking 
of home defence ? 


16690, Yes ?—Yes, I think so. 


16691. (Lord Grenfell.) In the field Army ?—Yes, I 
think they would be all right in their own country. 
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16692, Any field army ?—Yes. 

16693, Manceuvring ?—Yes. 

16694, As you know we have a very large number 
of men deficient in the Militia; do you think with 
enlistment for foreign service we would get more men or 
not ? Would it be an advantage to the force ?—You mean 
@ special service section ? 

16695. No, I mean the whole force—that the whole 
Militia should be liable to foreign service whenever em- 
bodied ?—I should like to see it immensely, but you could 
not work it on voluntary enlistment in Ireland. 

16696. I understand you to say that you think the 
ballot would be an advantage ?—I think it would be an 
advantage to the country and also to the individual over 
there. 

16697. Have you seen a circular that was sent from the 
Militia Rifle Association with certain questions asked 
which were answered by certain officers of Militia ?—Do 
you mean lately ? 

16698. Yes 1—No. 

16699. It did not get to you ?—I have not received one 
lately. 

16700. (Chairman.) You do not know the paper to 
which we allude ?—No, I have never seen it. 


16701. (Lord Grenfell.) As regards the officers of whom 
we are so greatly deficient in the Militia, would you suggest 
anything which would enable us to get more—with regard 
to the pay, or the service, or in any other way ?—From 
what I can hear amongst them now, what they want is the 
opportunity of making it more of s profession. 


16702. Would you suggest that they be taken for duties 
at depots and that sort of military employment ?—Yes, 
anything like that would assist in obtaining more Militia 
officers I am sure; if they could see their way to get five 
or six months’ service during the year you would get far 
more men. 

16703. (Sir Ralph Knox.) What would they do in the 
six months ?—I cannot tell you what they would do, but: 
their object is to get service for five or six months in the 
year if they can. 

16704. Would not that absolutely deprive them of 
their ability to earn their livelihood for the other six 
months ?—A great many of them have been thrown out 
of their livelihood by being embodied. 

16705. (Lord Grenfell.) You can think of nothing else 
except the greater employment of Militia officers ?—I do 
not see how you can offer them higher pay than the 
Regulars except that their service is for a much shorter 
time. 

16706. This paper which was circulated suggested that 
they should get a bonus of £50 a year in addition to the pay. 
This is what is said: ‘‘ Ninety per cent. were in favour of 
this and thought that the difficulty in obtaining officers for 
the Militia would be solved if an allowance of £50 per 
annum were paid to all officers of not less than three years’ 
service ;” do you think that would fill the ranks of the 
Militia if that bonus were given? I think we are 800 
officers short now ?—As far as I am concerned it would 
not make any difference about getting county men for me, 
for the simple reason that the men are not there. 


16707. They are not on the land ?—No, not in those 
numbers. I should not like to answer that question 
because I have never heard it mooted before and I have 
never considered it. 

16708. I suppose the young professional man who does 
go to the Militia in towns in England does not take to 
it in Ireland ?—The population is so small comparatively 
I think half my officers are Englishmen. 

16709. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) I gather from what you 
have said that you do not think that the Militia as it now 
stands would be capable of meeting Regular troops in the 
field ?—No. 

16710. We have had the contingency put before us of 
the whole of the Regular Army being abroad and the 
defence of this country resting on the Militia, Yeomanry, 
and Volunteers ; would you be of opinion that, supposing 
that were to happen and we were to be attacked, we 
should be in a position of great danger ?—Very great, 
I think. 
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16711. In fact that our position would be entirely 
unsafe ?—You are presuming that an army has been landed 
by some foreign power ? 

16712. Yes, that we have been invaded by one of the 
gteat Continental powers who under those circumstances 
would naturally send their best troops ?—I do not think 
the Militia is organised at the present time in a way to 
repel any foreign invasion. 

16713. To recapitulate what you have said; you think 
it would take something like twelve months at least before 
it could be made fit to do this ?—I think so. 


16714, Have you any experience of the Volunteers; can 
you speak of them at all ?—No; beyond meeting one or 
two Volunteer regiments I know nothing about them. 


16715. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) There are cer- 
tain points, I think, that rather stop officers; for instance, 
officers complain in the Militia of having to pay consider- 
able sums for travelling expenses on joining for training ? 


—That is decidedly a grievance ; I ought to have mentioned 
that. 


16716. In the case you referred to where a number of 
your officers came from England, it means from £5 to £10 a 
man for every training they come to ?—I am sure it does. 

16717. That makes a big hole in their pay 1—Yes. 


16718. Do you think if officers got an allowance towards 
their outfit that would help them ?—Yes, I think it would. 


16719. It is one of these points one hears sometimes, that 
parents do not consider the Militia such an occupation as 
makes it worth putting down £50 or £60 to put their son 
into it ?—No, because the changes in dress are so very 
frequent that no clothes are ever worn out. 


16720. And that is very irritating to the officers them- 
selves 1—Yes, very extravagant. 


16721. On the question of the permanent staff, do you 
think the Militia have « sufficiently large permanent staff 
at present?—Are you speaking of non-commissioned 
officers ? 

16722, Of non-commissioned officers ?—I think they 
ought to have one more sergeant per company. 


16723, As it is, when sergeants necessarily employed 
are taken out, they have not got two sergeants per com- 
pany at the annual training now ?—No, I think I am 
right in saying that the permanent staff sergeants are not 


supposed to be employed outside of their companies all 
the same. 


16724. Pay-office clerk 1—We have not get them. 


16725. Do you think it would help the commanding 
officer if he was given power of promotion from sergeant 
to colour-sergeant, or from colour-sergeant to quarter- 
master-sergeant, or battalion sergeant-major on his per- 
manent staff ?—I think he ought to have a great deal 
more power of recommendation. 


16726. You think that really would be a help, as he 
would be able to encourage merit more ?—No doubt. 


16727. Which he is not able to do at present ?—He has 
no power at all at the present time. 


16728. And you would like to see something done in 
that direction ?—Yes, very much. I think that as we 
now have permanent staff sergeants posted to us from the 
regulars it would be very much better if those sergeants 
only served for a certain period on the permanent staff, 
it would do away with the feeling that Militia Commanding 
Officers have that they never have a voice in any promo- 
tion, and it would also do away with the feeling which I 
know exists in the regulars, that their best men are always 
trying to get away to the Militia in order to have a quict 
time. 

16729. That feeling you think makes a certain amount 
of jealousy 1—I know it does; if we are to remain con- 
nected with the line battalions for our permanent staff, I 
think it would be very much wiser to have the permanent 
staff in the same way as an adjutant only serving for, say, 
three years on the permanent staff. 


16730, Unless, I suppose, the Commanding Officers 
specially applicd to have an extension ? — Yes, that is 
another matter, but I would put a term to it. I think 


there ought to be two drummers or two trumpeters per 
company also, 


16731. As a matter of fact, the work done in a Militia 
regiment at present is very much harder and more oon- 
tinuous than it waa ten or twelve years ago t—A great 
deal more work is done. 

16732. And on the other hand the average Militiaman 
has nothing like the same facilities and comforte in the 
matter of recreation rooms and recreation grounds that 
the soldier of the regular forces has ?~You are spesking 
for yourself ? 

16733. From my own genoral experience 1—It depends 
on whether he is quartered in barracks or camp. 

16734. As a matter of fact the Militia are generally in 
camp ?—In camp they have next to nothing of that sort. 

16735. There is no recreation field for them as a general: 
rule, speaking very broadly, and instead of having a hut 
or @ comfortable recreation room, they only have a more 
or less windy and wet marquee 1—Yes. 


16736. So that, as matter of fact, the Militia soldier 
only sees the really harder side of soldiering 1—I think he 
does. 

16737. And he does not see the other things which make 
it attractive to the regular soldier, or he does not see many 
of them ?—But in that connection I may tell you that. 
during the embodiment, when he saw the soft side as well, 
he was by no means anxious to remain embodied. 


16738. Then I think they were rather invited or en- 
couraged to go home for furlough, and one thing and 
another 1—He was very anxious to be sent down again. 


16739. If, as well as getting better work out of the men, 
one could also get better facilities for amusement, and let 
them go home better pleased with themselves after the 
training, that would help the numbers ?—I think so. 


16740. Have you got satisfactory arrangements at your 
headquarters for mobilisation—sufficient stores for cloth- 
ing and equipping the men ?—No, we have a horrid little 
place—a shocking little place. 


16741. So that supposing there was a national emer- 
gency and you were told to mobilise your battalion in the 
winter, it would be done with great difficulty 1—I did it 
once, but I should never like to do it again. There is not 
even room in the yard to fit the regiment in. 


16742. That means that the men had to clothe under 
very considerable difficulties 1—It was a terrible day. 


16743. Do you think any good might be done in the 
way of employing Militia sergeants and Militia corporal 
as recruiters ?— Employing them ? 

16744. By giving them “ bringing money ”’ or gratuity t 
—It has been tried, has it not ? 

16745. I think it has been, but it has not been of very 
general application. Supposing it was understood that 
in @ certain district well-conducted Militia non-commis- 
sioned officers would get bringing money for recruiting. 
and say that the adjutant in certain villages, on market. 
days, or at times like that, attended once a month or once 
a fortnight, and let these Militia recruiters bring the men 
they got between times to him to get them examined, you 
think that would help 1—I am sure it would be a goot 
thing. 

16746. From some of the causes you have referred to, 
men might be got in that way who would be shy at walking 
in at the barrack gate ?—Yes. I may tell you we used to 
try that at one time. We had a private recruiting fund it 
the regiment. I stopped it when the regiment was em- 
bodied, but it had been going on for ten years, and we wed 
to pay money to certain bringers who brought recruits 
from the out districts. It made a very marked difference. 


16747. So that your strength was better at those tims 
than it is now ?—Yes. You seo, by one of the Army 
Orders quite lately everything of that sort has been abo- 
lished ; it is not permissible. 


16748. Do you think it would help you to get up your 
numbers and possibly to get a few county men if you 
trained occasionally in your county, say at Enniskillen ?— 


It would not make any difference to me ; we only go a few 
miles outside the county to train. 


16749. But as far as your general experionce of the 
Militia goes, how do you think it would affect them ?—I 
think each regiment should train at its own headquarters 
or in its own county once in three years at any rate, but I 
believe the brigade training is 8 very good thing. 
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16750: So long as it is not overdone 1—Yes. I say that 
once in three years the regiment ought to have its time to 
atself and to train by itself. 

16751. And in that question of training, do you find that 
the present twenty-seven days’ training nominal is very 
auch crowded both as regards musketry and company 
training ?—It is a rush from one end to the other. 


16752. Things that are rushed like that cannot be really 
-well done or carefully done 1—No. 

16753. If there was an extension of a week or a fortnight 
—up to forty-one days—how do you think that would 
saffect the efficiency ?—I think a week would be a most 
valuable thing ; I think one week would make just the 
difference. 

16754. You think that one week would very nearly 
double the value of the training 1—Well, yes. 

16755. It would increase its value considerably ?—Yes: 


16756. When speaking of officers you referred to the 
fact that these officers had never had anything like the 
same training originally as line officers had had. Do you 
think, speaking very broadly, if an institute were started, 
something on the lines of Sandhurst, for the Auxiliary 
Forces, and that officers on appointment to the Militia were 
sent there——You mean as subalterns ? 

16757. Yes, on first appointment for a six months’ 
-course, do you think that would make them more valuable 
officers ?—No, I should not send him there at the beginning. 
I should very much prefer to send them there before they 
-were promoted, because I look on the captains of the Militia 
asthe useful men. I do notsee any use in sending a Militia 
-subaltern who is going to leave you probably in three years 
‘to go to the Line to any Instructional College at all—he 
will get that afterwards—but if you can get your subalterns 
who are to remain with you to go to a college like that 
‘before they are promoted, I think you would have a very 
markedimprovement. Do you see what I mean ? 


16758. Quite. And you think then they would be really 
good, useful instructors ?—It would make a very great 
difference, but what I mean is this—that unless the man 
hhad decided that he was going to remain in your regiment 
and go on for promotion, it would not be worth your while 
to send him to a college at all. speaking purely from the 
point of view of my own regiment. 

16759. But you would like to see it for the men who 
‘were to stay with you ?—Yes, I would. 

16760. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) Still it would not be thrown 
‘away with regard to his training for the Army, supposing 
he ultimately did go to the Army ?—Quite so, but I was not 
thinking of the Army at that moment. 

16761. Still we must think of everything, must we not ? 
—There is another point I wish to make—that I think the 
‘officer would profit very much more from instruction after 
he had been a year or two with a Militia regiment than he 
would before he came ; he would see the reason for it more. 


16762. It might not be so easy for him to get away as it 
would when he was a youngster ?—That is quite true. 


16763. (Chairman.) Are there any other points you 
would like to bring to our attention which have been over- 
looked in the examination ?—I am sure the establishments 
a Ireland are too high at the present time for the popula- 

ion. 

16764; They are fictitious figures altogether 1—Yes* 
There is a very large amount of emigration going on con" 
tinually, and I am sure the County Fermanagh now is not 
sufficiently populated to maintain 600 men. It is no use 
the War Office telling me I must get the number up; I 
cannot do it. 

16765; You agree with a former witness who said the 
actual figures had not been up to the establishment for a 
long time 1—For years and years. About bounties—I 
think the non-training bounties a very good thing, but it 
was a pity they stopped the re-enlistment bounty at the 
same time—the re-engaging bounty. Many men who 
would re-engage if they were given the bounty at the time 
of re-engaging will not do so if they have got to walt for it. 
The increase in the number of recruits in my regiment this 
year has been altogether counteracted by the number of 
men whose time was up this year, and who would not re- 
engage because they could not get the re-engaging bounty: 
Could we not get the re-engaging bounty renewed ? 
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16766. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Reducing tne non-training 
bounty ?—Give the man a portion of his non-training 
bounty when he re-engages, to make it worth his while to 
come and re-engage, 


16767. He gets nothing at all for re-engaging ?—No, not . 


at the time. 

16768. The non-training bounty is £3 ?—Yes. The re- 
engaging bounty used to be 30s. ; why should he not get 
half now when he re-engages ? 


16769. Supposing he got a pound, would he come ?— 
He would come like a shot: 


16770. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) It means a great 
desl to the men going away with s lump of money in their 
pockets ?—A great deal, indeed. 

16771: They think a great deal more of a lump of money 
paid to them at the end of the training than of a larger sum. 
given to them at some other time throughout the year ?— 
Yes. They have not quite got to understand the non- 
training bounty ; they will know more about it in a year or 
two, but they prefer the whole of their money as they go 
away after the training. 

16772. (Chairman.) The educational process is not par- 
ticularly satisfactory, is it ?—No, that is unfortunate, but 
you cannot help that. 


16773. (Sir Ralph Knox.) He does not get the bounty 
in his hand at all now; it is sent to his home ?—It is 
handed to him in a sealed envelope in the train when he is 
going away. 

16774. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) But the deferred 
bounty is sent to him on the certificate of the minister uf 
the parish or a magistrate ?—Yes. 


16775. (Colonel O'Callaghan Westropp.) It has been sug- 
gested to us that it would help us to get 'a better stamp of 
man to stay on to make non-commissioned officers of, if 
the non-commissioned officers of the rank of sergeants and 
corporals got separation allowances when they were out for 
training ; do you think that would count for much with 
them ?—I think it would be a capital thing, but I do not 
quite see how you could treat them differently to the non- 
commissioned officers of the permanent staff ; if you were 
to introduce the separation allowance question I think you 
would have to apply it to every man in the regiment, per- 
manent staff, Militia non-commissioned officers and Militia- 
men and that is rather a large order. 


16776. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) If he was taken away from his 
home, that is to say ?—I should like to see it applied very 
much. 

16777. Of course, if the permanent staff, on the occasion 
of your regiment training at headquarters, were at home, 
you would not give it to them ?—But they always train 
at the camp; they are always away from home. 


16778. Even when training at Finner Camp ?—Yees, it is 
only 40 miles away, but still it is away from home. It 
would mean a great deal of money. 


16779. (Chairman.) Do you think there is anything 
else ?—I think that the thing is largely a question of 
money; if you want to get the men you must pay 
them more. 

16780. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Or have compulsion ?— 
Either the one or the other. 

16781. (Chairman.) The money would be a very large 
amount ?—Personally I am in favour of compulsion. 


16782. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) By how much would 
you have to increase the man’s pay ?—You would have to 
give him the equivalent of the money he would get as a 
farm labourer, and he is not getting it now. He is being 
hauled out of his employment for a month and he is only 
getting a shilling a day. 

16783. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) And his food ?—I do not think 
they take that into consideration a bit; in fact, money i3 
the only thing they think about. 


16784: (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Do you say they get £18 a 
year as agricultural labourers ?—Yes; 

16785. That is just a shilling a day ?—Yes, but he does 
not get cursed in the same way ; he has not a lot of people 
ordering him about here, there, and everywhere—he is his 
own master, 
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Colonel Logp Raatan, 


16786. (Chairman.) You command the Royal Mon- 
mouth Royal Engineer Militia ?—Yes. 


16787. You were formerly in the Grenadier Guards, and 


® Dec. 1903. you were Under Secretary of State for War from 1900 to 


1902 ?—Yes. 


16788. I believe you have taken great interest in the 
Militia, and watched their degree of efficiency, and so 
forth 1—That is 20. 


16789. And I think it might be interesting to the Com- 
mission if, before you go into any questions connected 
with your own command, you would give them the 
benefit of any general views you have with regard to the 
condition of the Militia 7—The problem practically 
divides itself up into three: the question of officers, the 
question of non-commissioned officers, and the question 
of the rank and file. With regard to the provision of 
officers the difficulty has always been great in the Militia. 
At no time that I know of in the history of the force has 
the supply of officers been equal to the demand, and 
nowadays the position is still more difficult. In former 
days there were a certain number of small landed pro- 
prietors, who lived in the country, and who very 
largely officered the Militia. Those men have from 
a certain number of English counties entirely disappeared. 
I know with regard to my own county that is the case. 
There are practically very few people living in the county, 
and those who are living in the county, unfortunately, 
have not got any sons. As regards the provision of 
officers for the Militia, I have always thought that under 
present conditions the only prospect of obtaining the full 
number of subalterns would be to make all officers enter 
the Regular Forces through the Militia. With regard to 
the training of officers, the difficulty is enormous, and the 
difficulty is rendered still greater by the fact of the 
frregular dates at which courses are held. The 
chance that they may be put off, and constant altera- 
tions at the last moment make it almost impossible for 
the greater number of officers to attend these courses. I 
may say here, in passing, that an official application that 
left my orderly room on the 3rd of September only reached 
Salisbury on the 2nd of December, although I have 
written to every human being on the line of communication 
about four times, and that is the general way. It is im- 
possible to get any answer to any question under a great 
many weeks, and in the meantime these officera cannot 
be hanging about expecting to go to courses; and the 
result of it is that it is very difficult to get them to do 
anything, not from want of will, but from want of power. 
For instance, two of my young officers were specially 
asked for to do duty with the Royal Engineers at Chatham 
not very long ago. Everything went forward all correct, 
and then it was stopped at the War Office, because they 
said they had not any money to pay them, everything 
having been arranged up to a short time previously. All 
that difficulty adds enormously to officers’ difficulties 
in attending courses. My own idea is that at the end of 
a training the commanding officer should give the officers 
of his corps a covering letter, entitling them to attend 
certain courses during the year. Those courses should 
be always held at regular times, which times should be 
fixed long beforehand, and never altered except under 
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some extreme necessity. An officer, say, who wishes to 
go to Hythe should produce this certificate aa a sort of 
passport to Hythe, and should have the right to go to the 
course totally independent of the number of officers who 
go there, or whether there are few or many. Sometimes 
courses are put off because there are not sufficient officers 
to attend them; sometimes they are put off because 
there are too many, and they say there is not room for a 
particular officer. All that is most annoying. At this 
present moment there is no course to which the officers 
of the Royal Engineer Militia can go, and there is abso- 
lutely no course at which they can get their P. S. certificate 
in existence. I have at last requested that my official 
letter may be laid before the Commander-in-Chief, asking 
his instructions as to how my officers are to be trained, 
and how they are to receive their P. S. certificate. Every- 
body has endeavoured to prevent my letter going 
forward; it has come back to me several times, quoting 
all sorts of paragraphs of the King’s Regulations. I have 
said, “‘Never mind the King’s Regulations, I wish my 
letter to be laid before the Commander-in-Chief” ; and, 
I presume, in the course of 1904 I shall get some sort of 
answer to it. In the meantime there is no engineering 
course except the short Volunteer course, which is far too 
elementary for my officers, to which the officers of the 
Royal Engineer Militia can go. I will not take up the 
Commission’s time by enlarging any more on that; but 
that is the position. Officers are largely nowadays men 
with a certain business, and especially with the younger 
officers, it is exceedingly difficult for them to get away, 
and the uncertainty makes it almost impossible for them 
to attend any courses. Then I come to the question of 
the non-commissioned officers. As regards the per- 
manent staff non-commissioned officers, as far as I per- 
sonally am concerned, I have no fault to find. My non- 
commissioned officers are a little bit old, and they are 
not the smartest men in the Royal Engineers; all the 
smart young non-commissioned officers off the barrack 
square at Chatham go to the Volunteers, or nearly all of 
them. My men are older; I do not think they are any 
the worse for that, they are very respectable men. The 
Royal Engineer headquarters staff are extremely civil 
about it, and take a great deal of pains to provide me with 
good men. I do not think that is the case, in fact, I am 
sure it is not the case throughout the greater part of the 
Militia service. In many regiments a man who is not 
quite good enough for the depit is the man who is sent to 
the Militia permanent staff. The Volunteers get the pick, 
because the duties are lighter. There is, in many case. 
practically no supervision over the sergeant-instructor 
of detached companies; they do exactly what they like: 
They have lote of opportunity of earning money, all sorts 
of tips, legitimate and illegitimate, and, therefore, the one 
idea of a sergeant in an ordinary Line regiment who wishes 
to go to the auxiliary forces is to go to the Volunteer. 
Next to the Volunteers the best non-commissioned officers 
are naturally sent to the depdt, and if a man is a little bit 
too bad for the depdt he is generally foisted off to the Militia 
battalion. I think every commanding officer of Militis 
would say the same as myself with regard to that. The 
only fault I have to find myself with regard to the per 
manent staff is, that many of these men whom I get have 
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not had anything to do with drill for a great many years. 
Aman who has been at Mauritius, or at Jamaica, or some- 
where, has not had any practice in drill If those men 
could be sent, and put on to the barrack square at Chat- 
ham, say for three months or six months, and learn up 
again the art of drilling 4 squad, which a man can only learn 
by doing it, it would save me from having a certain number 
of recruits spoilt every year by a new sergeant, who has 
had no experience at drill perhaps since he was a recruit. 
And I think the same very largely occurs with the rest of 
the Militia. Non-commissioned officers who have been in 
India, and who have seen no squad drill for many years, 
are brought home and pitch-forked straight into the 
Militia. Such o man is given a squad, and that squad he 
entirely spoils. The next squad he partially spoils, and 
with about the third squad he does, he begins to tumble 
to it. I think some alteration in that respect would be 
advisable. I think myself that it would pay the Regular 
Army to take the same pains about sending good nor- 
commissioned officers to the permanent staff of the 
Militia, as is taken, for instance, in the Guards, to provide 
the depét with good non-commissioned officers. In the 
Guards you pick out the very smartest lance-corporals. The 
thing that first brings forward your smartest man whom 
you pick out, and gives him his first rise in life, is to be sent 
to the depdt, because the time which is most important 
in a soldier's life is when he is a recruit. If he learns his 
drill thoroughly then, and is properly trained, he is a good 
soldier for the rest of his service; if he is not properly 
trained, nothing you can do after will make much difference 
to him. And I think, considering that the Militia does 
the greater part of the recruiting for the Regular Army, 
as it practically trains at least one-third of the recruits 
(something like that come originally from the Militia), it 
would pay the Regular Army, totally apart from any 
other question, to provide the Militia regiments with the 
very best non-commissioned officers that it is possible 
to provide for them. With regard to the Militia non- 
commissioned officers the difficulty is enormous. I cannot 
say myself that I am satisfied with my Militia non-com- 
missioned officers, and I also regret to have to say that 
they are not as good as they used to be. My men are not 
Te-engaging, and my non-commissioned officers, my 
Militia sergeants, are, in my opinion, taken all through, 
not a8 good as they were seven or eight years ago. I ask 
many of these men why they cannot re-engage, and they 
all say the same thing—that they cannot give the time 
to it; and that, of course, is unanswerable. The Militia 
non-commissioned officers labour under immense diffi- 
culties, which I need hardly enlarge on to the Commis- 
sion, The chief difficulty, of course, is that a man in 
civil life may be working with or under a man who is a 
private in the Militia. I have always had a very strong 
opinion that the travelling expenses of a Militia non- 
commissioned ‘officer should be paid from his place of 
residence to his place of training. There aro a large 
number of non-commissioned officers who leave the army, 
who settle down in the big towns, and who would be 
induced to enter the Militia of their native counties by the 
fact that their journeys were paid both ways, and that 
they would be enabled, at no expense to themselves, to 
go home and see their friends every year. I have no 
means of telling whether that would produce any large 
number of non-commissioned officers, but my argument 
has always been, that if it did not produce many it would 
not cost anything; and if it did produce a good number 
the mcncy would be well spent. It is a good thing, of 
course, to have the men, so far as possible, territorial, 
and the officers; but it would be a very excellent thing 
if none of the non-commissioned officers were territorial 
—the less they see of the men during the non- 
training period the better. I should like to see all the 
Militia men put under the Army Act all the year round, 
80 that if @ man assaults a non-commissioned officer 
during the non-training period he could be properly dealt 
with, At the present moment he says, “All right, 
Sergeant, next week we shall all have the same clothes 
on,” and if he assaults that sergeant he is not amenable 
to any military tribunal at all. I think that in a small way 
would do something to protect non-commissioned officers 
from being improperly treated during the non-training 
Period, 

16790, (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Forgive me for inter- 
Tupting you. Do you think that this does happen occasion- 
ally 1—I have no personal experience of it, but I presume 
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it is possible. 1 cannot say that I have ever had any case 
brought to my personal notice. . 

16791. The fear of that might be injurious to discipline, 
even if the thing did not happen ?—Quite so. I 
think myself every opportunity should be taken to keep 
the non-commissioned officers away from the men. I 
think it would be money well spent to allow the non- 
commissioned officers to come up a few days before the 
men, and to go down a few days afterwards. I may say 
I have known a case where a sergeant asked if he might 
stay over till next day, so as not to go in the same train 
with the men, and I got the date of his railway ticket 
altered on purpose. 

16792. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) That is the Militia non-com- 
missioned officer 1—Yes. I think if they were allowed to 
come up a day or two before, and to stay a day or two 
afterwards. it would greatly assist. 


16793. (Chatrman.) He was in some fear of the treat- 
ment he might receive ?—He was in fear of the treatment 
he might receive. I suppose somebody had promised 
him to remember him, or something. Another thing that 
I should like very much to draw the attention of the Com- 
mission to is the question of the provision of sufficient 
supply of tents with regard to non-commissioned officers. 
I look upon it as a matter of extreme importance that a 
man of the rank of sergeant should not have for four or 
six weeks to live in a tent with ten or twelve or fourteen 
other men. In my own regiment I introduced many 
years ago the practice of putting the sergeants in separate 
tents by themselves, and I certainly think it has been 
an immense advantage, and adds enormously to their 
comfort, and I am sure makes for discipline. 


16794. (Lord Grenfell.) Several sergeants together, you 
mean ?—I used to put the four Militia sergeants of my 
company into a tent by themselves, and they generally 
had two batmen, and they put their two batmen into 
the tent and the six of them were more comfortable. I 
might say generally here, perhaps, a word about tentage. 
I think that the scale of tents is lamentably small for any 
regiment that is at all up to its establishment, I forget the 
exact scale, I think it is one tent per ten of all ranks. 
When you have taken out guard tents and hospital tents 
and a tent for the sergeant-major, and so forth, men are ex- 
ceedingly crowded. It is all very well to live for a week 
or ten days on manceuvres, ten, or twelve, or fourteen in 
a tent, but when it comes to spending six weeks twelve or 
fourteen in a tent the men are exceedingly uncomfortable, 
and it is most destructive for the clothing. There is a 
large amount of clothing—no more than is wanted—but 
still every man has his two suits, and so forth, and there 
is not practically room in the tent if you have twelve or 
fourteen men in a tent. 

16795. (Sir Ralph Knox.) How many would you pus 
in o tent ?—I should say myself, for a standing camp of 
that description lasting six weeks or so, seven men are as 
Many as you can put with comfort in the ordinary 
bell-tent with bedding and kit—without having a 
man sleeping in front of the doorway and walked over by 
everybody who comes in or out. To return to thequestion of 
the Militia non-commissioned officers, as I said before, it 
is exceedingly difficult. I think myself it is only a ques- 
tion of money. If you choose to pay the money you will 
get good men. But there comes in the difficulty always 
I should like myself to see some effort made to induce non- 
commissioned officers who have left the Army to enlist 
into the Militia. Say let a man do twelve years in the 
Army, and then if he serves twelve years in the Militia let 
him receive a pension ; it need not be quite the same pen- 
sion that you give a man for twenty-one years’ service in 
the Army ; but anything spent on the non-commissioned 
officers is money well spent, Iam sure. I am very strong 
in my own feeling as regards non-commissioned officers. 
I am firmly convinced that the Army which has the best 
non-commissioned officers is going to win the next war; 
and especially in the Militia, where your officers are few, 
where they are with difficulty trained, and where many 
of them must, in the nature of things, be young. the pro- 
vision of good non-commissioned officers is, to my mind, 
the most important thing. That I believe, as I said before, 
is entirely a question of money. If you choose to pay 
them of course you can get them. 

16796. You think that an Army non-commissioned 
officer who has deliberately made up his mind to leave the 
army at twelve years, and therefore given up all chance 
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of pension, would go to the Militia 1~I think so. We get 
@ certain number of them now without giving them any 
particular advantage over anybody else ; you get the man 


9 Dec. 1903; who is married, and so forth, who would like to leave 


the army and settle down. The provision of a pension 
I think would bring a good many of them. If you 
said, «You shall serve twelve years in the Militia and 
teceive your pension at the end of that time,” I am sure 
that would bring s good many. I do not say it would 
bring the very best of them, but it would bring very 
respectable fellows—better than anything we get under 
present circumstances. 


16797: (Sir Coleridge Grove.) I suppose you would limit 
his Militia engagement. You wouldnot have a man 
stopping on after a certain time ; he would get too old and 


rather fossilised !—I might say to forty or forty-five or 
fifty even. 


16798. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Depending upon 
his medical fitness 1—Yes. 


16799. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) And the Commanding 
Officer’s recommendation ?—Yes, that isso. With regard 
to the question of the men, as far as regards recruiting my 
own regiment I can get plenty of men—at least when I say 
Ican get plenty, Ihave got plenty of men up to date; it is 
neversafe to prophesy astorecruiting for twenty-four hours, 
as I think Lord Grenfell knows. But, anyhow, locally, 
so far as I am concerned in my own part of the country, 
times have been very good ; work has been plentiful the 
last few years, and that always enables me to get plenty 
of recruits. The best lot of recruits I ever saw was in 
1898 during the coal strike, but then it was a big coal 

-strike in South Wales which had this peculiar feature, that 

there was no strike pay going, and the entire population 
were practically starving, and we got a very fine lot of 
recruits—we got something about 250 recruits of an 
average of over 5 foot 7}, the finest lot I ever saw. But, 
barring that, the next best time is when times are very 
good; men can afford to give themselves a cheap holiday, 
and they know that after thetrainingis over they will be able 
to get work when they get back. The difficulty of recruiting 
for the Militia in a country like mine is when times are bad, 
and especially when trade is fluctuating violently. A 
man is afraid to give up a job if he has it for fear he should 
not get it when he comes back ; and a man who has not 
got a job is afraid to go away from the place in case he 
should miss a job if one happens to turn up. But the last 
few years I have done very well recruiting: They are not 
very tall, they are thick little men and good men. 


,. 16800. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) Did the strike men remain 
with you long ?—A great many of them purchased after- 
wards. I should like to call the attention of the Com- 
mission to the appalling waste in the Militia. I have got 
the figures here as regards my own regiment ; I will not 
trouble the Commission with them unless they would like 
to see them ; but only fewer than 100 out of every 1,000 
recruits finish their period of service, and that in a regiment 
which sends very few recruits to the Army. The only 
excuse to be made with regard to the waste is that we 
lose a great many men invalided from the effects of 
accidents. I have not got the exact figures, but I have 
heard from the Doctor in charge of my regiment who tells 
me that in the last ten years, out of the total number of 
men invalided, 33 per cent. are from injury received in 
civil life, chiefly miners and dock men; many of them 
lose fingers and toes in machinery, and so forth. But the 
waste is enormous; 10 per cent., or thereabouts, desert and 
there is no effort made anywhere by the civil police to 
cope with this desertion. My own conviction is that if 
you turned half a dozen good detectives on to a regiment 
and collected every deserter for 8 couple of years, you 
would stop desertion in that regiment for ever. [ 
got out the figures some years ago; I think when Lord 
Grenfell was at the War Office, and I think only 3 per 
cent. of the deserters of my regiment in ten years had 
been arrested by the civil police. When the odds are so 
satisfactory as that it is ninety-seven to three against a 
man being arrested, he etays away. And they are an 
inconsequential kind of people ; if a man does not want to 
come he does not come. It is a great deal of trouble to 
him to write and ask for leave off the training (which I 
always give to any man who writes for it) and so they 
simply stop absent, acting in a military way exactly in 
the same way as they do in civil life; if a man docs not 
feel inclined to go and work in the coal-pit he does not go, 


and until his pocket is empty he stays away. And they 
do exactly the same with me. But I believe myrelf if only 
the matter was efficiently taken up by the civil police 
you could stop the whole of it ; it is a mere custom, itis 
nothing but a custom. They do it in some regiments and 
they do not do it in others, And you will see the same 
regiment for twenty-five years will have exactly the same 
percentage of absentees, while others will have none. In 
Staffordshire there is little or no absence without leave. 
T remember cases where the strong Staffordshire battalions 
had absolutely no men absent without leave at ali; 
therefore if it can be done in one place it can be dono in 
another. Addresses and characters and all that sort of 
thing are, if the Commission will pardon the expression, a 
humbug. No man gives his own address if he can help it, 
and the more respectable the men the less likely is he to 
give his address; he gives it at his aunt’s, or sister's, or 


cousin’s who is married in the next valley, or at some 
public house. 


16801. (Lord Grenfell.) Why did he do that !—He 
does not like it to be known that he is in the Militia. 


16802. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) In regard to dupli- 
cate enlistment, have you any experience of men en- 
listing in more than one regiment ?—I have known that 
happen. 


i 16803. It is closely connected with what you say now! 
—Yes. They do not give their own addresses, and I re 
member that when in 1900 we were embodied, and for 
the first time our men were receiving engineer pay and 
were tested by trades, we found many men with trades 
who put themselves down as labourers. I said “ Why did 
you not put down the fact that you were a carpenter ors 
bricklayer,” and they said ‘‘ Because it is not the correct 
thing for an artizan to enlist in the Militia.” That is the 
answer I got. With reference to the general question of 
recruiting for the Militia, if I might say so, I think the time 
has come when the whole question of quotas should be 
revised, and the recruiting areas. You have in one place 
regiments which are absolutely dying out for want of men, 
and over an imaginary border you have regiments that 
have got more men than they know what to do with. For 
instance, in Lancashire, take the 3rd and 4th battalions of 
the Royal Lancaster regiment which are always very 
strong, at the end of the war something like 1,600 or 
1,700 men apiece, the whole of those men come from 
Liverpool. The Irish dock labourer from Liverpool bas 
no territorial connection with Lancaster, but because yu 
call it nominally in the same county you pay that man’s 
journey from Liverpool to Lancaster, whereas a few miles 
further on you draw an imaginary line, and say “There 
begins Cumberland. We will not pay his journey to 
Cumberland,” but you have the Cumberland Militis 
dying away for want of men. I should like myself to 
see experiments made in the direction of permitting 
moribund regiments to recruit in places where there is 6 
plethora of men. I think the same might be done with 
Shropshire as regards Staffordshire, and there are many 
other places where it might occur. In regard to my 
own particular branch of the service, and with regard 
to the artillery to a certain extent, I think territorial re- 
cruiting is a mistake. I think that the engineers should 
be allowed to enlist their men wherever they can get then. 
For instance, the trades I am particularly short of are men 
of the building trades, carpenters and masons, and 80 
forth. There are not a very large number of these men 
in the area in which I recruit. I ought to be able to enlist 
in Birmingham and Worcester and in other great centres 
where I can get carpenters and masons. I get plenty of 
ironworkers, but men who work in wood are scarce, That 
applies equally to the Royal Engineers ; their difficulty is 
to get sufficient men to work in wood because people do 
not do it now-a-days. But still I think 1 should be allowed 
to recruit everywhere, if not generally, at all events for 
many special trades. Ihave Breconshire, Glamorganshire, 
Monmouthshire and the Forest of Dean, and I am alo 
allowed to enlist in certain districts of Herefordshire; 
but that was a personal arrangement I made myself. 
Then I should like to go into the question of enlistment 
for general service. I consider, and I have always con- 
sidered, that the present arrangements are absolutely 
wrong. You enlist a man for home service only, and then 
when a crisis comes you take him and you say “ You 
must be pleased at once to volunteer to go somewhere 
elso.” I think that is immoral. I think it is putting 
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pressure upon both ofcers and men which they have no 
right to have put upon them. I believe that if you frankly 
and honestly enlisted your Militia for general service you 
would not lose a recruit; and I do not think you would 
lose many officers. At all events you would put the 
thing on an honest basis, which I do not consider it is on 
now. There is no dread in this country of going abroad 
generally ; men do not mind going abroad ; they are not 
afraid of it like the French, and I do not believe you 
would lose a recruit—in fact, I believe you would greatly 
increase the prestige, and therefore you would increase 
the recruiting of the force generally. There are one or 
two other little points with regard to my own particular 
branch of the service—I do not know whether you would 
like me to say anything about that. 

16804. (Chatrman.) Perhaps the members of the Com- 
mission might like to ask you a few general questions 
first. What is your feeling with regard to the amount 
of training that the men receive ?—I should like to see 
more training for recruits. I do not think they get 
sufficient training, but I think if the recruits were trained 
longer, and they could give the time, and if you thoroughly 
ground the recruit, he does not forget it, and the subse- 
quent training may be comparatively slight. 

16805. But now, supposing all the difficulties and draw- 
backs you have suggested, and all the remedies that you 
point out, were all carried out, would you then say that 
the Militia force ought to be a force that the country could 
fully trust to for home defence ?—I think so. 

16806. Having regard to the high state of efficiency 
of the troops that would be brought against it in case of 
invasion ?—Yes. 

16807. They would come with a greater training than 
our own Militia would have 1—Yes. 

16808. What would lead you to feel that in spite of 
that the Militia might itself be expected to cope with 
them ?—I think if you gave your officers and non-com- 
missioned officers sufficient training, and the men were 
more carefully instructed than they are now in musketry, 
they would be quite competent to fight a defensive action— 
I do not mean to say to start off on an offensive campaign, 
but to fight defensive actions, or to hold lines of communi- 
cations, and so forth. 

16809, In case of an invasion, of course, although in 
one sense we should be on the defensive, offensive opera- 
tions might be necessary as well from time to time ?—Yes. 

16810. But you rather suggest that, in your opinion, 
the foreign army which would invade us would have been 
needlessly trained, would have had needless amount of 
time given to its preparation, and so forth ?—I would 
answer in the words of the Duke of Wellington, when he 
said: “I would rather have Regular soldiers, but I think 
T can manage with the Militia. I may get those, and I 
know I shall not get the others.” That was his remark, 
was it not, in his letter to Sir John Burgoyne. The 
Regular soldier, of course, must be a better-trained man 
than the Militiaman. 

16811. Then your confidence would not go beyond this, 
that you think the country may manage with the Militia ? 
—Yes, I think the country may manage. 

_ 16812. Do not you think “ may ” had better be turned 
into “ must” by considering any question of compulsion? 
—I think it has come to that. 

16813, You do not think the “ may trust” is quite 
sufficient for the country to rely upon ?—I do nct think 
80 myself. 

16814, (Sir Coleridge Grove.) What I am going to ask 
You now is generally about the Militia and not about your 
special corps. You are aware, of course, that a great 
Many men are very young ?—Yes. 

16815. I have been looking up in the Return here— 
Thave looked it up before—and taking the general Militia 
last year as 100,000, which is not far wrong, 45,000 of 
those men were either under twenty or under one ycar’s 
service, or both 1—Yes, 

16816. The probability is that in addition to this there 
¥ould be @ certain number of men in the residue who 
Would be medically unfit ?—Yes. 

16817. So that really our strength of 100,000 boils 
down to about 50,000 of trained and healthy men ?—It 
boils down a great deal. 
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16818. Your experience, I suppose, corroborates that ? 
—That is so. 

16819. It is a very serions question when you have to 
put those men against trained and matured foreign troops, 
or it would be a very serious question supposing it were 
ever to happen 2—Yes. 

16820. Then I want to ask you a question on what 
you were saying about these county boundaries. They 
not only cause regiments to dwindle, but they also: 
lead to our having a certain number of nominal bat- 
talions which are not much stronger than s couple 
of companies or less 1—Exactly. 

16821. I suppose you would be entirely in favour, in 
conjunction with the redistribution of recruiting areas, 
of coalescing a good many of these weak battalions in 
counties so as to get units of about the same strength ?— 
I think it unfortunate that an enormous number of units 
exists, many of whom, as you say, are very little stronger 
than a couple of good companies and are absolutely 
useless for all practical purposes. All units should so 
far as possible be of the same strength—all Infantry 
units certainly—I look upon this as extremely im- 
portant. 

16822. It is almost @ necessity for satisfactory military 
action. You cannot work with one battalion 1,000 strong 
and another 200 strong ?—No. 

16823. We have some instances here—the Dorset, 
354 strong; the Duke of Cornwall’s First Battalion, 
172 strong ; tha 3rd Connaught Rangers, 192 strong; and 
so on !—Yes, I think I have them all pretty well in my 
head. 

16824, No doubt you know ?—In fact I did at one time 
draw up a scheme for the amalgamation of certain bat- 
talions, especially in Ireland. 

16825. From the point of view of efficiency, I think it- 
is not going too far to say that it is absolutely necessary 1— 
Absolutely necessary. 

16826. Now I want to come to this big question of com-- 
pulsory service. Supposing the ballot were introduced 
for the Militia ?—Not the ballot, please. 


16827. Very well, then general compulsory service ?— 
General compulsory service. 

16828. But it would have to come surely to some sort 
of drawing of numbers, because general compulsory 
service would give you more men than you wanted 1— 
That is the difficulty of carrying it out. But I look upon 
the ballot as the most unfair tax in the world—a tax by 
lot, and in fact I do not think any country would stand 
the ballot now-a-days. With regard to numbers it is 
very difficult to say, but, presuming that you had say 
three years’ service in the Militia, and (I throw this out as 
@ suggestion) four years’ service in a Reserve of some sort, 
Ido not think that would give you more than a million and 
a half of men, considering you have to get your Army 
and your Navy out of those men. I mean, I presume that- 


the number of young men who would become eligible for: 


service would be somewhere about 350,000, something 
between that and 400,000, something under 1 per cent. 
of the population 1 think it is. Three years’ service of 
350,000 men would give you under a million with ordinary 
casualties. Then your Army and Navy must come out 
of those men which would be, say, another 300.000. I 
do not think that probably you would find et the end of 
your seven years’ service that you would get more than 
a million and a half of men. 


16829. Leaving the question of the ballot for the 
moment, and assuming some form of compulsory 
service, would you be in favour, supposing it were intro- 
duced, of having one general home def2nce ary, and 
merging the Militia and Volunteers, and Yeomanry, and 
the Honourable Artillery Company, and all our various 
different sorts of forces into one class; or would you 
still keep up the distinction between Militia and Volunteers? 
~I would have one force. I think that, if I might say so, is 
our very great drawback at this moment, that you have 
all these different forces all competing against each other 
in the market for the men. And the force which asks least 
from the men gets the best men—that is the Volunteers, 

16830. And not only that, but, of course, they work 
under different conditions, different regulations and 
regime, differently trained officers, and in every way have a 
different constitution ?—Immensely. 
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16831. From your knowledge of your own county and 
of England generally, do you think that if compulsory 


thing for the defence of the country, and the Royal 
service were introduced it would be very difficult to trace 


Engineer Militia has done a great deal. I think that if 


the men and get hold of them ?—I think that with a popu- 
lation like the population in my county, who are a very 
migratory population, there would be a great many 
absentees. I think there is no doubt about it. But you 
have a great many now; perhaps, I might say, that the 
other day I was getting out a list of the men of my regi- 
ment who died in South Africa, and I found that out of the 
five or six of them, only one was born in Monmouthshire. 
One was born in America, one in Essex, one in Yorkshire, 
and one somewhere else. And I have a large number of 
men working in America one year, and Belfast another, 
and on the underground railway in London the next year. 


They wander all round the world, wherever there are big 
wages to be got. 


16832, The machinery for the ballot as regards 
finding the men—I am not speaking now of the drawing 
of lots but of finding tho men—is the only machinery 
we have at present for putting our hands upon men of 
a certain age ?—That is so. 

16833. Have you looked at all into the way that it would 
work, supposing it were put into force now ?—Some years 
ago, at the United Service Institution, I called atten- 
tion to the fact, and in the House of Lords, that 
although the ballot is nominally in force, yet the duties of 
enforcing the ballot are not part of the duties transferred 
to the new County Councils, and, therefore, the new 
Borough and County Councils have no means of carrying 
out the ballot which, I presume, would fall upon the Lord- 
Lieutenant of the parent county, and whether he could 
make a rate for it in a borough where he had no jurisdiction, 
or how it could be done, I do not know. But the thing is 
hopeless. I called attention to it some years ago in the 
House of Lords, and I venture to think it was partly 
owing to that that Lord Lansdowne drafted a Bill for 
bringing the ballot up to date, and there was a screech or 
two, and it was hastily withdrawn. 


16834. My impression is—I cannot speak with legal 
knowledge of all the intricacies of the matter—that at 
the present moment if the nation decided to fall back 
upon the ballot, we should be, to put it simply; in a hope. 
less mess; our machinery would not be adequate to 
deal with it ?—I do not think you could possibly carry 
it out with the present machinery, and there are a certain 
number of Acts and parts of Acts still in existence about 
both the general and the Local Militia which have never 
been repealed. For instance, the Local Militia (Wives and 
Children) Separation Allowance Act is still in existence, 
and there are certain Acts of the Local Militia and parta 
of Acts which have not been repealed, and the thing is in 


such a mess that I do not think you would ever work it 
at all. 


16835. And therefore, supposing that the nation were 
to determine to work with the existing powers that 
the ballot gives it, it is really not in a position to use those 
powers, because the machinery would break down ?—Yes, 
the machinery cannot work. 


16836. (Chairman.) Perhaps you would kindly tell us 
now what you were going to say about your own force ?— 
With regard to my own particular branch of the service, 
the first difficulty with me, as with everybody else, is the 
officers ; and the thing I have been trying very much to do 
is, as far as possible, so far as I can, to get officers with 
enginecring knowledge in civil life. I have got a few who 
have knowledge of engineering, some who are civil engi- 
neers by profession. But there is one point I should like 
to bring out with regard to my own branch of the service. 
We are the only branch of the Auxiliary Forces which can- 
not give a young officer a commission in the Regular Forces 
in its own arm. A young mancan get a commission in the 
Cavalry through the Yeomanry ; he can get a commission 
in the Artillery through the Militia, and he can get a com- 
mission in the Infantry through the Yeomanry or Militia ; 
but he cannot get a commission in the Royal Engineers, 
and I have pressed very much for some time that he should 
be given a chance of a commission in the Royal Engineers. 
I may say that I have got the whole of the Royal Engineers 
thoroughly against me in this matter. They say that 
Woolwich is good enough for them, but there are two com- 
missions given annually to Cooper's Hill, and I cannot 
see why Cooper’s Hill should receive two commissions in 

the Royal Engineers: Cooper’s Hill has never done any- 


the Royal Engineer Militia were given the chance of one 
commission in the year in the Royal Engineers, you might 
make it as hard as possible ; you might put any test you 
like, but I think you might say, “ Let the officers of your 
two regiments compete for one commission in the Royal 
Engineers, and I think it would assist me very possibly 
to get young men with engineering knowledge. But, as I 
say, the whole of the Royal Engineers are against me; 
they say that Woolwich is good enough for them. I ought 
to have a larger permanent staff—it always comes back 
to the money question. I have had a slight increase of 
Iste years, but when you consider the importance of the 
duties of a sapper non-commissioned officer, and the fact 
that small parties are constantly detached and so forth, and 
the difficulty which is in the way of effectually training the 
Militia non-commissioned officers, although I have many 
who are very good at engineering, I do think that there 
should be at least one stripe sergeant per section on the 
permanent staff. My companies are double companies ; 
they consist of a major, a captain, four subalterns, and 200 
men, and I think there should be a company sergeant- 
major, 8 company quarter-master sergeant, and at least 
four stripe sergeants per company, so that a section, if it 
went anywhere, should have a regular non-commis- 
sioned officer with it. The whole of the training has 
to be done by companies. It is not like an Infantry 
battalion where you always have a sergeant-major, and 
so forth, but a company has to be by itself. It may be 
detached and split up into sections, and the provision of 
more non-commissioned officers is very desirable. We 
have this year formed a field company, and up to date it 
has been successful, We are pinched, of course, as regards 
horses: we are only given sixteen draught horses for the 
four tool wagons. The pontoons are not horsed, the 
second line of wagons, the G. 8S. wagons, are not provided 
at all; we have nothing but the four tool wagons and two 
pontoon wagons, and we have no spare horses. _ I pressed 
very much for additional horses, and was told that I was not 
entitled to them, because the Royal Engineer tield com- 
panies have only sixteen draught horses, I answered that 
they had twelve months in which to train their drivers 
and I had three weeks, and that if I had one horse sick ot 
sorry my four wagons could not go out, and that I con- 
sidered I should at least have a spare pair; but I was 
told now was a bad moment to ask for moncy. and strongly 


advised not to put it forward officially, which advice I 
have taken. 


16837. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Have you 
ever found a good moment to ask for money at any time? 
—Not a very good moment; but this is an unusually bad 
moment from what I am informed. But I think with 
regard to a company of auxiliary forces which only trains 
for a very short time, their equipment should be complete 
and they should be completely horsed, because otherwise 
you have no time to train your drivers properly, and if you 
are suddenly mobilised and called upon to mount and 
train all your drivers, even the actual drill with the 
other wagons would be unknown to the company. 
Money comes in again with regard to the provision of 
plant for instruction. By much importunity I have 
obtained a good deal one way and another—some of it 
while I was in the War Office and able to do a little 
by papers coming my way accidentally, and 8 
forth ; there was some railway plant which was derelict 
apparently, which I was able to obtain. But I have been 
trying now to get some more pontoons, because in the Report 
of the Royal Commission on the war it is stated that 
pontoons were exceedingly short, and it was strongly 
urged by everybody that the provision of pontoon bridge 
equipment was not anything like sufficient in this country. 
I asked whether they would give me some pontoons and 
let me form a pontoon troop. The answer was: “We 
have not got the establishment of pontoons for the Royal 
Engineers.” There again I am handicapped. Naturally 
a difficulty which I find with regard to a regiment of 
Militia Engineers is that in many ways, unfortunately. 
my interests are opposed to the interests of the Royal 
Engineers. I quite understand their point of view. 
They say, “ The more we do for you and the more efficient 
you become the less need there will be for us. If you 
form a pontoon troop and get it very good it will probably 
be seized by somebody or other as an excellent reason for 
disbanding one of our pontoon troops or reducing it in 
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numbers.” I quite see their point of view, but it makes 
it a little difficult for oneself when one is anxious to 
improve the training of one’s regiment. I do 
not know that there is any further point that 1 would 
wish particularly to bring before the Commission. 

16838. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) You attach 
great importance, I think, to the training of the officers ? 
—Very much. 

16839. You referred just now to the impossibility at 
present of officers of the Engineer Militia obtaining 
commissions in the Regular service, that is to say in the 
Royal Engineers ?—Yes, they can get @ Commission in 
the Artillery or the Infantry, but not in the Royal 
Engineers. 

16840. Possibly you have heard from time to time that 
the Militia Artillery complained that by no means the 
proper proportion of vacancies or commissions in the 
Royal Artillery were allotted to them ?—I have. 


16841. Now I only put it before you very broadly, but 
several witnesses have given us their views on the proposal 
of a military college or institute for officers of the Auxiliary 
Forces, the Militia, the Yeomanry, and the Volunteers, and 
that so far as the Militia were concerned in it, all officers 
on their way to the Regular Army should pase through 
the Militia, doing, before serving a training at all, six 
months say, at this military institute, those who passed 
the best examination then going on to Woolwich or 
Sandhurst, that six months corresponding to the first 
term at either of those institutions, and the remainder 
doing the training that would follow in a few weeks or 
months with their Militia Regiment, and so on, having 
perhaps a chance after three trainings of competing a 
second time and of getting a commission somewhat on 
the present lines. Do you think that such a scheme as 
that would really be of use both for the Army and the 
Militia 2—I think so. 

16842. That would get over any jealousy that there 
might be between the more scientific branches of the 
Regular service and their affiliated Militia branches ?— 
Yes, I outlined a scheme somewhat of that sort in a 
lecture I gave at the United Service Institution in 1897. 


16843, I rather gather from what you have said that a 
great deal of efficiency and the rapid working up of the 
men in a time of National emergency will depend upon 
the officers and non-commissioned ofiicers ?—Everything 
1 think. 

16844. And you said that if you train a Militia recruit 
well to begin with and give him a good long training, 
that will stick to him through his service ?—Yes. 

16845. The same thing would apply in the case of the 
officers if they got such a six months’ course such as that ; 
and these officers instead of having to wait two or three 
trainings before they were valuable officers would be 
satel officers to the Militia from the day they joined ? 
—Yes, 

16846. Then again it would bring a certain amount 
of connection between the Militia and the Regular services. 
When a Militia regiment met the Regular regiment it 
would probably meet two or three officers who had been 
at this Institute, and there would be the same esprit de 
corps ag there is between public schoolmen or University 
men ?—Yes, 

16847. And that also would be a good thing for both 
services ?—No doubt. 

16848. Passing from the training of the recruit officers, 
we have to face the fact that a very serious deticiency 
exists in the Militia officers at the present time and that 
You cannot improvise ofticers ?—That is so. 


16849. And that it would be a matter of absolute 
National danger to us if we left it to the last moment when 
the enemy wae at our gate ?—Yes. 


16850. Neither can you conveniently fill up the com- 
missioned ranks with officers who are rusty and have been 
4 long time out of the service 9—Anybody who saw the 
Reserve officers during the South African War would, I 
think, thoroughly agree with that statement. 


_ 16851. Especially aa regards the company officers it is 
important, is it not, that they should know their men, and 
be in touch with them, and be in sympathy with them ?— 
That is most important. 
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16852. It is a very remarkable thing if you follow the 
facts in different counties that in one county where it is 
the correct thing for gentlemen of the best position and 
the most desirable class to serve in the Militia, that Militia 
regiment will be full up, and perhaps in the next county 
or two counties away it is not the correct thing to serve 
in the Militia and you have the class of men that you 
have ?—Yes, I can name many counties both ways. 


16853. That is not at all an easy thing to prescribe by 
regulations from the War Office or in Army Orders ?—No. 


16854. Do you think that if you could get the Lieu- 
tenants of counties and the more influential country 
gentlemen to take an interest in these things it might put 
matters on a better footing ?—Anything of that sort cer- 
tainly would assist. 


16855. In the course of the remarks that you made on 
the ballot, I recalled that some few months ago, since this 
Commission opened, I made it my business to ask a number 
of Deputy-Lieutenants, friends of mine, whether they had 
the smallest idea what they had to do if the ballot came 
into force, and I dare say you will not be surprised to hear 
that not one of them had the smallest idea what he had 
to do ?—I should think they had not the faintest idea. 


16856. Probably not one Deputy-Lieutenant in 100 in 


_the country knows ?—I suppose there is no Deputy- 


Lieutenant alive now who assisted to enforce the ballot 
the last time it was put in force, which was in 1831. 

16857. We know that in our counties, at all events, 
there are probably very few things that are much more 
valued than the appointment to Deputy-Lieutenant ?— 
That is so. 

16858. That appointment arises solely and entirely out 
of the Militia Act ?—Yes. The Deputy-Licutenant was 
originally an ofticer in the Militia. 

16859. The Deputy-Lieutenant in fact derives his 
whole local standing and position from the Militia ?—Yes. 


16860. He has got no authority from anywhere else ? — 
No. 

16861. Do you think it would be altogether unfair if 
in subsequent appointments to the office of Deputy- 
Lieutenant, always providing that thcre should be a 
residential and property qualification, it was also required 
that there should be the qualification of a certain number 
of years’ service in a Regular or Militia force ?—I think it 
would be a very excellent thing. The fact that a man 
can get the right to wear a uniform by paying three 
guineas to the Clerk of the Peace has always seemed to 
me an outrageous thing. 

16862. And particularly in the case of an appointment 
to which very great value is attached, and yet no return is 
made to the State for it ?—Certainly. 

16863. Then another point again in connection with 
Lieutenants of counties, who are the men responsible for 
the county Militia in theory under the Act of Parliament, 
one knows that while some Lieutenants of counties co- 
operate most cordially with the Commanding Officers of 
the Militia, others take not the slightest interest in it ?— 
That is so. 

16864. And yet the influence or the request of the 
Lieutenant of a county might often get a Commanding 
Officer one or two very desirable young officers ?—That 
is so. 

16865. I suppose there is nothing more remarkable ia 
the status of Militia officers than the great delicacy and 
hesitation which Militia officers, who are under the Army 
Act all the year round, have in describing themselves by 
their Militia rank ?—Certainly. 

16866. In a great part of the country it is not the cor- 
rect thing ?—So I believe. In my own county we have 
always done it. 

16867. So we have in mine; but certainly it is a very 
unfortunate state of things that men holding the King's 
commission should be ashamed to describe themselves 
so ?—I quite agree with that. 

16868. And it shows rather a bad state of opinion 
among the civilian population ?—Certainly. 

16869. It is @ small point, but perhaps this might help 
to bring it home to people: In the case of an officer in the 
Regular forces who is under the Army Act all the year 
round, he ts exempt irom every civil liability, such a 
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serving on Juries or serving the office of Mayor or Sheriff. 
Can you sec any valid reason why a Militia officer who is 
also under the Army Act all the year round. and does a 
service to the State which the ordinary civilian does not, 
should not have the same privilege ?—I have always 
thought that he should have it. 


16870. And that would rather help to rub it into the 
civilian who does nothing for the State, when an irksome 
liability came upon him, that there was some good in 
belonging to the Militia ?—It would. 


16871. And it would be a good thing that he should 
have it rubbed into him ?—Let him have it rubbed into 
him as much as possible, I should say. 


16872. I think when you came to the War Office you 


worked out a scheme for gratuities to Militia officers ?— 
Yes. 


16873. I, unfortunately, did not hear the earlier part of 
your evidence but if you did not allude to that, could you 
give us an outline of it now ?—It was a matter of figures 
and, unfortunately, in consequence of my having been ill 
last year, and my house in London being let while I was 
ill, my papers were locked up and I have not been able to 
get at them, but the outline was briefly this, that an officer 
serving in the Militia should receive at certain periods of 
his service gratuities which should be partly rewards for 
past services and partly as retaining fees for future 
services, I think I began by saying that an officer after 
ten years’ service should receive a gratuity, for which 
gratuity he was to undertake to serve a further five 
years in the Militia; that after fifteen years’ service he 
would receive a further gratuity. I cannot remember the 
exact figures, but that each five years he was to receive 
a gratuity becoming a little more each time. On the whole, 
if he served thirty years, he would receive an aggregate 
of gratuities reaching £900, but when a man had served 
for ten years we should say to him “ If you will undertake 
to serve for five years more in the Militia we will give you 
a gratuity of £150.” Then at fifteen, twenty, and twenty- 
five years’ service he would have three courses open to 
him: he could either leave the Militia receiving nothing, 
or he could serve on in the Militia for another five years 
receiving a gratuity, or he could retire into a reserve, 
recciving @ gratuity with a liability for five years more. 
As I say, it was partly as a reward for past services and 
partly as a retaining fee for the next five yeara, I should 
like to add that on the whole I consider an annual 
retaining fee preferable to a system of quinquennial 
gratuities. 

16874. For future liability ?—For future liability. 


16875. (Chairman.) Totalled up, would it have made 
a very large drain upon the State ?—The expense would 
have been in starting it. The annual expense would have 
been, I think, £70,000 or £75,000, I am not sure—it was 
not @ very great sum. 


> 16876. Of course the greater the success the larger 
would be the sum ?—Naturally. 


16877. (Sir Ralph Knox.) About £30 a year for thirty 
years’ service ?—Yes, but nothing for the first ten years. 


16878. Nothing payable for the first ten years 7— 
Nothing payable for the first ten years. 


16879 (Chairman.) You mean that £75,000 would cover 
the annual cost ?—That was the annual cost, I think. I 
am not sure whether it was as much as that. 


16880. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) No such gratuity 
of course would be payable to an oflicer unless he kept 
himself thoroughly up to date and was thoroughly well 
reported on ?—I do not think any officer should remain. 
on at the end of ten years who was not well reported on. 

16881. It is evident that such an officer as that, with 
probably a higher qualification professionally than one 
can insist upon, would reduce by abont one half the amount 
of training which it would be necessary with the present 
rather inadequate means to call on the men for; that is 
to say with good officers and consequently good non- 
commissioned officers you could train the men very much 
quicker ?—Quite so. 

16882. So that you could not merely have a shorter 
training in time of peace, but you would be ready much 
quicker in time of war ?—You would be ready much 
quicker in time of war, but whether you could shorte: 
the training below a month [ very much doubt. 


Musketry takes time and if you devote to the musketry tho 
proper amount of time to devote to it you do not leave 
many days for training the men out of twenty-seven. 

16883. Even with the present professional capacity of 
the officers and non-commissioned officers it is very 
questionable whether twenty-seven days is sufficient 
training ?—Quite so, I think it should be forty-one, as I 
have it. I find forty-one by no means too long. 


16884. I do forty-one days every third year and I find it 
by no means too long either. What I am rather leading 
up to is, that while this might appear to the public a very 
considerable initial expense, having regard to the fact that 
the shortage of officers and possibly, I might say, the want 
of professional attainments of the present officers con. 
stitute a national danger, and that there would be a most 
substantial saving in the expense of training the men 
owing to having more capable officers and being able to 
train the men quicker, it would not be fair to look upon 
this as an absolute out-of-pocket expenditure on the 
officers alone; there would be other savings too ?—It is 
difficult to speak off-hand with regard to that. Personally, 
instead of training the men for a shorter time I would 
rather let them attend a smaller number of trainings. 
If a man was thoroughly grounded in his recruit 
drill and the officers and non-commissioned officers pro- 
fessional qualifications were increased—supposing that 
you keep the present six years’ enlistment—I should be 
prepared to let a man enlist for six years undertaking to 
do four trainings, and I should let him do the first two 
trainings in the first two years, and then let him do two out 
of the remaining four trainings in the remaining four 
years. 

16885. Alternately ?—Alternately. 


16886. (Lord Grenfell.) If he wished it ?—If he wished 
it. I would rather do that than cut down the annual 
training. 

16887. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Were you glad 
to see the Militia reserve abolished ?—Oh, yes. 

16888. You think that while the Militia reserve might 
have been convenient for the Regular Army it certainly 
did not make for the efficiency of the Militia ?—It did not 
make for the efficiency of the Militia, and I do not think it 
made in the long run for the efficiency of the Regular Army, 
because when the Militia battalions were subsequently 
employed abroad, in the case of many of them the reserve 
were taken away before they went to South Africa. 


16889. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) All mine were 
taken. 


16890. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Without going 
into a very controversial topic, I should like simply to ask 
your opinion upon this point. Having regard to what we 
all know of the class of men who constituted the Militia 
reserve, the pick of one’s rank and file and of one’s non- 
commissioned officers, and having regard to those men in 
time of war being drawn off into the regular service as well 
as the best and keenest of the Militia officers, which I 
think is also a matter of fact, as one eminent witness told 
us, is it fair to criticise these depleted Militia units very 
harshly as not being up to the general standard of 
efticiency after they suffered those losses 1—No, I do not 
think it is. 

16891. There is one point about abolishing the Militia 
reserve, which has perhaps struck you. The Militia 
reserve, by the special bounty attached to it, gave to the 
commanding officer a means of rewarding men of merit and 
of smartness in his regiment ?—That was so. 

16892. That he has lost at present when all the men get 
the same bounty ?—Certainly. 

16893. And that probably is rather unfortunate I 
think that is very unfortunate. 


16894, That might be compensated for perhaps if there 
was some special bounty available, or if some special in- 
dulgences were given for specially good non-commissioned 
officers ?—No doubt, you cannot spend money better than 
on the non-commissioned officers. 

16895. Have you any of the new reserve for the Militia, 
to make that distinction, in your regiment ?—We bave 
had a certain number, I think twenty-two. 


16896, What is your opinion of that scheme ?—The 
schome in itself was excellent to provide a reserve for the 
Militia, but it is much more important. to my mind to get 
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our active force complete before you set to work to make 
a reserve, and the fact that this Militia reserve as soon as it 
becomes known will, so far as I can see, prevent any old 
soldiers coming to the Militia and will induce every man to 
Ieave the Militia after ten years’ service, I look upon as 
most serious. You are offering a man e bounty of £4 10s. 
to come and do a month’s training, and you are offering 
him a bounty of £6 to do nothing. If the Militia reserve 
had been given £3 as I wanted, I think it would have been 
sufficient. I pressed the point exceedingly strongly and 
was defeated all along the line, but it seems to me that the 

resent arrangements are calculated to take all the men 
out of the Militia that you want to remain in, and to 
prevent any of those men coming into the Militia that you 
want to get. The only consolation that I have is that I 
think when it begins to work something will have to be 
done to save the active Militia, and they must increase 
the bounty for them. 

16897. Your point is that the first thing is to build up 
the active Militia on sound lines ?—Yes, with the best 
officers and non-commissioned officers that the nature of 
their constitution will enable you to give them. 


16898. And as soon as you have them thoroughly built 
up like that the next thing will be to create a reserve to 
enable them to take the field abroad if need be in a National 
emergency ?—Yes, and do not give a greater reward to 
the reserve than to the active men. 

16899. And with depleted units to set about creating a 
reserve until you have filled the ranks is rather putting 
the cart before the horse, you would say ?—I think so. 


16900. You may possibly remember that about four 
years ago a scheme was brought out called the Special 
Service Section Militia 1—Yes. 

16901. I think you were at the War Office at the time ? 
—No, it was before my time at the War Office. 

16902. That Special Service Section Militia contemplated 
especially attesting men for service abroad either indivi- 
dually or by units ?—Yes. 

16903. And considering the very short time it was in 
operation before the war came out a number of units 
did respond to it. The men were to do an increased train- 
ing, and they were to get £1 a year extra bounty, and to get 
terms very similar to those of the embodied Militia when 
they actually went abroad ?—Yes. 


16904. Do you see any valid reason why that should not 
be put in force for the whole of the Militia now ?—None. 


16905. Supposing that in a county where there are two 
Militia battalions to the two regimental battalions there 
was any hesitation about it, would it not be feasible to 
have one Militia battalion, the foreign going battalion, and 
the other the home army battalion ?—I should not do that 
—I would have it all or none. 


16906. You think there would be too much jealousy 
about it 1—Yes, it should be all or none. 


16907. And you think, taking it on the whole from your 

knowledge of the Militia, when it became understood all 
would accept that liability 1—Every man I think would 
accept it, 
_ 16908. All the men worth having ?—Yes, I know that 
in my own regiment only one man said he did not want to 
fo abroad, and I had to point out to him that he had be- 
longed to the Militia Reserve for about ten years and was 
obliged to go. He did not know it. 

16909. There seems to be a good deal of misapprehension 
on the part of the people who draw up our regulations for 
camp and so forth, inasmuch as in a Militia camp very 
often the men are put for @ month or six weeks, as you 
said, in the same number, intoa tent as they would be if 
they were regular soldiers ?—Yes, for marching on a flying 
column, 

16910. The regular soldier, as a matter of fact, in the 
Same tent has been occupying the same barrack room 
with his comrades all the year round ?—Yes. 


16911. On the other hand, in the case of the Militia you 
Ret men gathered up from all over the country and put 
in a large number into the same tent ?—Yes. 


16912. It seems to me that possibly that over-crowding 
might have something to say to the man who told you that 
it was not the correct thing for artizans to enter the 
Militia —Yes, it adds immensely to their discomfort, 
especially in bad weather. 
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16913. And is, in fact, almost a deterrent to men of 
decent habits in civil life ?—Quite so. 

16914. This is really a minor matter, but I have had a 
good deal of trouble with the Regular branch of the 
Engineers on it, and I should like to put it to you—this 
also touches on the question of expenditure. We want to 
get the very best, most respectable, and intelligent class of 
men into the Militia ?—Yes. 

16915. As a matter of fact, in the Regular service any 
one who has served at a dept knows perfectly well that 
the first thing you do with a Regular recruit before you 
clothe him is to put him into a bath 1—Yes. 

16916. And, where there is a possibility of doing it you 
do the same with the Militia recruit ?—Yes. 

16917. And with the Militiaman when he comes in to the 
assembly 1—Yes. 

16918. Do not you think it would be a very desirable 
thing. both in the interests of sanitation and in the in- 
teresta of getting respectable men, that there should be 
facilities for that at every Militia head-quarters ?—Cer- 
tainly. 

16919. It is better that these things should go into plain 
Anglo-Saxon that the man in the street or any other man 
can understand, but it does not make for the entrance of 
respectable men into the force if there is a chance that 
there may be ten or twelve men in a tent, and one of those 
men may be verminous ?—Quite so. 

16920, It is better that that should be plain ?—Yes. 


16921. And public expense which makes for cleanliness 
and makes for getting a respectable class of men is money 
well spent also ?—Yes. 

16922. On the subject of the men’s comforts, is it your 
experience that in camps or places of training the Militia 
have anything like the same comforts in the matter 
of recreation grounds, recreation rooms and institutes, that 
the Regulars have ?—No, certainly not, nothing of the- 
sort. 

16923. Considering that as we all know the Militia 
training is a great deal more strenuous, and rightly so, 
than it used to be, and that it is nothing like the pic-nic 
it used to be perhaps twenty or thirty years ago, do not 
you think it is right that the Militiaman should see some- 
thing of the bright side of soldiering as well as the 
drudgery of it ?—Yes, recreation tents, and especially 
dining tents, are most important. 

16924. May I ask, do your officers get Engineer pay ? 
—Yes. 

16925. Can you see any valid reason why officers of the 
Artillery Militia should not get armament pay ?—No. 


16926. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) I did not quite follow, I am 
afraid, the figure that you gave as to the results of universal 
service. I think you said that there would be between 
@ million, and a million and a half men available?—Yes, 
in the seven classes roughly speaking ; I cannot say that I 
have worked it out accurately at all. 


16927. And for the Regular services, the Army and the 
Navy. I think you take 300,000 ?—Yes, I said 300,000. 

16928. Taking it at 1,200,000 and deducting 300,000, 
that would leave you 900,000 available for home defence ? 
—I do not quite follow. 

16929. If you had 1,200,000 men available ?—I said a 
million and a half I think. Then you deduct 300,000— 
that leaves you 1,200,000. 

16930. What do you propose to do with all this 
1,200,000 ?—That is the difficulty, they should be all 
trained men. You cannot have too many men trained. 


16931. At what strength would you propose to put the 
home defence Army ?—I am not prepared to lay that 
down, but I would say as many as ever I could get, as 
many as possible. 

16932. To make up the number of the home defence 
Army you would have to ascertain the men in it, would you 
not, by ballot of some kind ?—You would have to have 
universal service I call it. 

16933. But do you propose that they should all be 
serving at the same time, the whole 1,200,000 ?—No, my 
proposal would be three years service in a Militia of some 
sort, and then four years in a reserve, which should, say, 
shoot every year and do a fortnight’s training every other 
year, something on the Swiss system. 
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16934. Do you think it would be necessary that the 
Royal Engineer Militia should do the same course of 
musketry as the Infantry Militia ?—Certainly. 


16935. I ask that more especially with regard to the 
Volunteers, because one officer commanding the Volun- 
teer Engineers said that he did not think it necessary *— 
I believe as a matter of fact the Royal Engineers fired 
more rounds in South Africa than anybody else, and by 
the nature of their work it stands to reason, constantly 
working in small parties and so forth, that they should do 
so. I know many people think they should not. 

16936. But you think it is equally applicable to the 
Volunteers ?—Certainly, 

16937. Have you ever had any difficulty in getting 
decent adjutants from the Royal Engineers ?—No. 


16938. They do not show any great desire to go to the 
Volunteers ?—[ cannot say. I should think as far as 


adjutant’s work is concerned, the Militia work is more 
Pleasant. 


16939. Out of twenty-three corps or units there are 
only two adjutants of Engineer Volunteers ? — The 
reason of that is that in consequence of the shortage 
of Engincer officers during the war all the Engineer 
adjutants were withdrawn from the Volunteer corps, and 
there are atill so many Royal Engineer officers abroad 
that they have not been able to replace them. 


16940, (Lreut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) What, generally 
speaking, do you think accounts for the scarcity of officers 
in the Militia ?—I do not think that the class of man is in 
existence in the country who has nothing to do. I do not 
think there are a very large number of idle young men ex- 
isting in the country. I think it is partly due to that, and I 
think also the fact remains that an officer gets nothing out 
of it. 

16941. You are aware I suppose that a good many 
young officers remain in the Militia after failing for the 


Line on the chance of getting employment under the 
Colonial Department ?—Yes. 


16942. And you are also aware no doubt that for that 
employment the highest certificate is necessary ?—Yes. 


16943. That being so, is it not a great hardship upon 
young officers that they should be anxious to go to Hythe 
and not be able to get there ?—Yes. 


16944. And that is one reason again why young officers 
leave the Militia knowing that their chances are very slight 
of getting this employment ?—That is so; it does not 
affect my own corps. 

16945. I know, but I am speaking of your experience 
generally, You have answered most of the questions 
which I had noted to ask you in the statements which you 
have made. With regard to the territorial system, what 
would you think of a proposal that young officers belonging 
to a county, if qualified in every way, after passing the 
necessary examination, should have the choice, or rather 
priority of chance, of appointment in their own county 
tegiment ?—I should certainly approve of it. 


16946. Can you conceive any great hardship either to 
uhe service or to any one ?—I do not see any. I should 
have thovght it was practically done now. I should have 
thought that in pesting young officers to regiments any 
one with aclaim en the regiment, historical or family, or 
territorial, would have got the first choice. 


16947. (Lord Grenjell.) The difficulty is that others 
have passed before, and they will not take a man who 
passed, say three or four months before, and put a territoral 
oflicer over him ?—No. 


16948. (Licut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Tt is often put to a 
young officer, * Yes, your name is down on the list but there 
is not likely to be a vacancy yet a while,” and away he goes. 
But if on the other hand it was said, “ you shall have the 
next vacancy being a county man,” do not you think that 
would work well ?—Yes, [think so. Personally, as regards 
posting officers [ have a very strong opinion that it ought 
to be left to the officer commanding the depst, that he 
should keep a list of applicants and that you should not 
have the whole matter concentrated in the War Oftice. 


T am told that Lam wrong. but I have always had that 
idea, 


16949. (Sir Ralph Knox.) But there is great difficulty 
if there are not vacancies in the particular regiments ?— 


There is also a difficulty if there are not applications for 
particular regiments. 

16950. (Liew.-Colonel Llewellyn.) With regard to the 
alteration in the mode of payment of the bounty during 
the last training, I presume your mode of paying the bounty 
is the same as in the Infantry regiments, is it not 1~Yes, 


16951. What is your opinion of the alteration by which 
they have deferred bounty instead of re-engagement 
money ?—I like it myself. 

16952. And you think it is working well in your regi- 
ment ?—The men are not re-engaging, but I do 
not think that can make the difference. It does not seem 
to me that it can make a difference to a man whether he 


gets 30s. now or £3 in the course of the next two or three 
months. 


16953. We have had a good deal of evidence to the 
contrary ?—I very much doubt whether that is so. Ido 
not think men now-a-days are prepared to go on serving 
in the Militia. I know my men are not re-engaging, but 
whether it is due to that deferred bounty I cannot say. 

16954. (Sir Ralph Knox.) You said that your officers 
were very anxious to go to courses, but that there wasa 
difficulty about finding places for them and so forth at a 
time that was convenient to them ?—Yes. 


16955. As regards your proposal that there should be 
constant courses in existence to which they might go, 
for what length of time do you think they would be able 
to attend these courses frequently ?—Of course, it would 
vary very much with the individual officers, but I should 
think that the bulk of the officers I have in my regiment 
would be able to attend a two months’ course every now 
and again. I will not go further than to say that. 


16956. To give an average two months’ course at these 
schools, which is to depend entirely upon the volition of 
the officer, he fixing the date and so on, you must adnit 
would be rather a difficult thing ?—I do not quite see why. 
If you take Hythe for instance, you have so many courses 
a year at Hythe, and everybody knows when those courses 
are; they begin at certain fixed dates and there is no 
reason why any officer should not go to one of them. If 
there is not room for him in barracks let him receive 6 
lodging allowance, but say, ‘On such and such a date, 
such and such a course starts,” and let every officer who is 
entitled to come to it, come to it. I see no difficulty in 
working that at all. He must of course notify within 
a certain time his intention of going there. But take my 
own regiment ; for seven consecutive years we were never 
allowed to send an officer to Hythe. We applied and tried. 
and nothing was done. And it is the same thing every- 
where. Let me give you the case of an officer in my 
regiment who was going for an Infantry course at Chatham. 
He was a married man and everything was settled— 
he was to go on the Monday, and on the Friday he got a 
telegram to say “‘ there is not room.” First of all it is not 
true; secondly, it put him to an enormous amount of 
trouble, and he said, “‘ I will never go to a course again as 
long as I live.” He had made all his arrangements and 
then the telegram came on the Friday afternoon to say 
there was no room. I had another case last year with my 
drivers, They were going to the Royal Engincers at Alder- 
shot. The major and two subalterns said they would go 
down to the training with them. They do far better 
with their own officers to look after them. We found out 
from the Royal Engineers about the sort of time those men 
could go to Aldershot. I wrote to the major and told him 
that would be about the date and he made all his arrange- 
ments accordingly. All of a sudden, at short notice. 
we were ordered to send them to Salisbury Plain. They 
went there, and no human being ever heard they were 
coming, and they were ten days there before they were put 
on a horse, and then they were trained with the Royal 
Artillery with different harness, and they picked up all 
the tricks of the Royal Artillery drivers. The Major was 
unable to go. That was last year. 

16957, Your general recommendation then is, that there 
should be more schools and that the schools should be 
more elastic so as to admit of the men going to them 
whenever they can ?—Yes. 

16958. And would you say for short terms as well a8 for 
long terms ?—I do not think it would be any use going 0 
a school for less than a month. 


16959. But the Hythe School is not a month, is it ?— 
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There are several courses at Hythe. It used to be two 
months in my day. 

16960. That is for the Regular Army ?—I am offered a 
fortnight’s course at Chatham for my officers, but it is an 
absolutely elementary course for Volunteer officers, and I 
say it is no use to me at all. The courses should be held 
at fixed dates and should always be held, whether you have 
one officer or five hundred. 


16961. You can conceive that there would be difficulties 
in arranging for that ; but still you want more elasticity 
and more schools really to admit of your officers taking 
advantage of such training as they have time to submit 
to ?—That is so. Every obstacle is thrown in their way 
by every possible means to prevent their going to school— 
not that it is intended but that is the result of the present 
Regulations, and then the Militia is abused, and the 
Commander-in-Chief says in his evidence that their general 
inefficiency gave him great anxiety. I should like to 
know what he based that upon. 


16962. What length of training do you propose the re- 
eruits should have ?—I should like to see them getting six 
months. 


16963. And after that, for the annual training, what 
length would you say ?—The more they have the better, 
of course. 


16964. But what do you suggest—what do you think 
would be enough to make them efficient soldiers ?— 
Nothing would be enough except all the year round. 


16965. That would make it very drastic, would it not ?— 
T think if you gave a man a good training, and if he was 
thoroughly drilled—not running about with coals and white- 
washing barracks, but actually soldiering—I think if you 
gave him a good six months’ drilling. and afterwards a 
month for the annual training, it would be sufficient to 
keep up his knowledge. 

16966. And you think that would produce an efficient 
regiment to fight the enemy supposing he was to invade us, 
so far as the men are concerned ?—Provided that your 
officers and non-commissioned officers are properly trained. 


16967. Now, supposing we had compulsory service, what 
scheme of service do you propose for that ?—Three years 
in the Militia, six months the first year and six weeks the 
two subsequent years ; then four years in a Militia reserve, 
a fortnight in the second and fourth year, and a course of 
musketry in the first and third year in his own time. 


16968. Making up seven years altogether ?—Seven 
years altogether. I think it would be possible in that case 
if vou—not balloted, because I do not want the ballot— 
but if you enlisted all classes, to allow a man who passed a 
certain examination and who showed himself proficient at 
drill, to dispense with his third year’s training. 


16969. Then you would propose six months in the first 
instance, six weeks in the second year, and the third year 
omitted in some cases—in the cascs of the best men ?— 
Yes. 

16970. And then what subsequent service do you pro- 
pose?—Four years in a reserve, during which he would do 
a fortnight every second year, and a course of musketry 
in the first and third year—he would do a course of 
musketry every year, but a course of musketry only in his 
own time on local ranges, or as he pleases,on the Swiss 
system. 


16971. (Lord Grenfell.) Like the present reservists ?—~ 
Yes, like the present reservists. That would be my 
general idea. 


16972. (Sir Ralph Knox.) And you think that would 
Taise a sufficiently trained force to resist any invasion, sup- 
posing it were made ?—Again that depends upon the 
officers and non-commissioned officers. I think with good 
officers and non-commissioned officers it would. 


16973, At what age would you conscribe these men ?— 
The younger the better, say eighteen. I like to take a 
soldier young myself—the younger the better. 


16974. Have you thought out at all with such service 
the problem of the training of non-commissioned officers ? 
—I have always considered that we ought to have what I 
believe every other army in the world has, a school for 
non-commissioned officers. I should have a school for 
non-commissioned officers to which you would send both 
the non-commissioned officers of the Regular Army, and the 
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non-commissioned officers of the Auxiliary Forces whatever 
they were, and at that school there would be a strong body 
of non-commissioned officers, intelligent men. I believe 
you could in conjunction with such @ school train your 
officers far more if you sent your officers to do a course at 
that school or near it. Supposing, for instance, at Salis- 
bury Plain you had a training school for non-commissioned 
officers, having, say, 500 or 1,000 of them, that force, that 
battalion, or whatever it was, would be a far more efficient 
instrument with which to train your young officers. A sort 
of junior staff college. 


16975. Then what sort of engagement would these non- 
commissioned officers be on? They would in the first 
instance be conscribed ?— They would, in the first place, 
be conscribed. Naturally the whole of the sergeants, and 
I think, no doubt, a portion of the corporals, would have 
to be permanent staff. 


16976. Then you would have to have a special enlist- 
ment for them for a longer period ?—They would enlist 
into the Regular Army and be posted back on to the per- 
manent staff of the Militia from the Regular Army as now. 


16977. But how would you get them into the Regular 
Army?—You would conscribe them into the Militia, and 
then you would have to pay your Regular Army in order to 
get the men the same as you are practically doing now. 
You are offering another sixpence a day to men to re- 
engage after three years’ service. 


16978. Then this conscribed force, the men for tha 
Regular Army, you would recruit from the Militia in some 
cases, at all events ?—Yes. 


16979. And there train them to be non-commissioned 
officers, and then send them back from the Regular Army 
to this conscribed force practically on an Army engags- 
ment ?—That is so. 


16980. And you would provide the whole of the non- 
commissioned officers in that way ?—Certainly all the 
sergeants, and I think possibly the bulk of the corporals 
would be required. Some corporals, perhaps, you could get 
from men serving three years. 


16981. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Are they all to 
be on an Army engagement?—Yes, the sergeants of the 
Militia would all be permanent staff serving on their Army 
engagement. 


16982. ( Sir Ralph Knox.) And you think you would get 
sufficient work for these men under this system of training 
that you contemplate, that is to say, six months with the 
recruits ?—Yes, 


16983. And in these other periods of training you think 
you would get sufficient work to occupy them their whole 
time, and to keep them up to the mark ?—I think so. 
There is no reason why vou should not put them throu zh a 
regular course of spring drills a3 you do in a Regular regi- 
ment. You might take them a month over that. A 
great many people consider that the permanent staff of 
the Militia have very little to do in the non-training period, 
but there is is a great deal more to do than many people 
think, There is the cleaning of the clothing and so forth. 


16984. They do not like that ?—No, they do not like 
it, but apart from cleaning it it has to be turned and aired 
and kept in order. 


16985. Then as regards the officers, supposing you had 
compulsory service, how do you think you would pick 
them ?—I suppose it must be by competitive examination. 


16986. But on what sort of engagement would they 
be ?—I am not prepared to say straight off how you would 
get your officers. I expect you would find that you had 
very little difficulty in getting your officers. 

16987. (Lord Grenfell.) Do you believe that a Militia 
battalion, the majority of the men in which have undergone 
six month’s training and afterwards a year’s training, 
would be able to hold positions and to be employed on 
lines of communications, or that they would be able to 
manouvre against an European army ?—I think if the 
officers and non-commissioned officers were properly 
trained and the shooting was paid attention to, there would 
be little doubt that they would be able to manmuvre 
against a European army. 

16988. Now I want just to ask you a question about 
the ballot. You said you thought that the machinery for 
the ballot would break down, but by that do you mean 
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that it could not be worked under any circumstances, or 
that it could only be worked under fresh legislation to put 
it into order ?—That it could only be worked under fresh 


legislation to put it in order. As things are it would be 
absolutely unworkable. 


16989. Is it your experience—I do not say with your 
own particular corps but with the Militia generally—that 
certainly in the higher ranks comparatively useless officers 
are kept on, because it is very difficult to supply their 
places ?—I think it is very possible. 

16990. With regard to what you said about your arti- 
ficers and recruiting in another district, would you require 
to have a district opened to you or would it suffice for you 
if you asked for a certain number of masona, or whatever 
trade you required—if you applied say for twenty or thirty 
to be recruited in the Metropolitan District or the nearest 
big town 1—That would suit me perfectly well. - 


16991. You do not want to open the whole country ?— 
No, I can get plenty of men, but the men I get are miners, 
iron-founders, dock-labourers, tinplate-workers, hauliers, 
trimmers, and so forth: They are good, useful, handy 
chaps, and can do a lot of work ; many of them know plate- 
laying and iron-working, riveting, and 80 forth ; but they 
are not good at wood-working, and there are no masons. 


16992. I take it that you are deficient in certain trades, 
and that you would be anxious to name a specific number, 
and to be allowed to fill them up from other districts ?— 
That is so. I should like to be able to say, “ Can I have 
twenty-five carpenters sent me from so and so.” If the 
Commission would allow me I might read the trades which 
T have; I have 293 artisans, and nearly all of those are 
ironworkers ; I have 244 mechanical labourers, most of 
whom come out of the ironworks. I have three agri- 
cultural labourers, and they are the only three, I have 


Lieut.-Colonel Lorp Lovat, C.B., 


17000. (Chairman.) You command Lovat’s Scouts ?— 
Yes. 


17001. Which are Imperial Yeomanry ?—Yes. 


17002. The headquarters being at Beaufort Castle, 
Beauly 1—Yes. 


17003. You served in the lst Life Guards till 1897 ?— 
Yes. 


17004. You were major of the Ist Volunteer Battalion 
of the Cameron Highlanders up to 1899 1—Yes. 


17005. And you raised Lovat’s Scouta and served with 
them in South Africa in 1900, 1901 and 1902 ?—Yes. I 
was also in the Militia before going to the Life Guards. 


17006. You have kindly furnished us with a paper * con- 
taining suggestions for improving the supply of officers. 
Your actual command, of course, being Imperial Yeomanry, 
does not come under the scope of our inquiry, but at the 
same time you have, as we know, taken great interest and 
paid great attention to the whole question of the Auxiliary 
Forces, and therefore we shall be much obliged if you will 
give us your views on certain points. One point in connec- 
tion with your own command which is interesting to usis in 
connection with the question of recruiting for the Auxiliary 
Forces; do you find it difficult to get as many men as you 
wish ?—No, I have not any difficulty in getting as many 
men as I wish, simply for the reason that when I was going 
out to South Africa, with a view of this probably following, 
I selected my officers for the war from the various dis- 
tricts in the north of Scotland, and therefore I have now 
got a thoroughly competent officer in each of the 
largest recruiting areas in the northern Highlands; that 
is to say in the east coast of Inverness-shire, the west 
coast of Inverness-shire, Ross, Skye, and in the Outer 
Tslands. There is thus a thoroughly competent officer in 
each portion of my recruiting area ; the men enlist readily 
with gentlemen they know and respect, and 1,200 men 
were picked from not less than 2,500 would-be recruits 
when Lovat's Scouts I.Y. were raised. 


17007. Then that has increased your belief that a 
good supply of good officers is practically the central 
problem of the whole question of the Auxiliary Forces ? 
—Yes. 


oe See Appendix XVIIT. 


reason to believe, left in the county of Monmouth. I hay® 
222 miners and 187 others, boatmen, trimmers, ships” 
firemen, and so forth, 


16993. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) There is only 
one question I want to ask you in order to clear up one 
point: you said that you thought that all Militiamen 


ought to be recruited with a liability to foreign service 1— 
Yes. 


16994. How would you work that in with your com- 
pulsory force ?—I should work it in, in case of a war. I 
think the time when a man said “ I will die for my country 
in Old Palace Yard, but I will not go to Trafalgar Square,” 
is past. I think that a man who wears the King’s livery, 
whoever he is, should be liable to serve wherever he is 
wanted ; if he is not, he is no use to anybody. 


16995. But there might be an outcry in this country 
against a conscribed force for foreign service ?—~In time 
of peace but not in time of war. Every nation in the world 
that has a conscribed army sends ita conscribed army 
abroad in time of war. I did not observe that the Ger- 
mans halted on the Rhine in 1870, and said ‘“ Our con- 
scribed force cannot go abroad.” 


16996. Do you not see a difficulty in the two working 
harmoniously ?—No. 


16997. (Chairman.) Is there any other point you wish 
to bring before us ?—I do not think so. 

16998. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) There is one question 
I should like to ask you: Have you worked out at all the 
cost of putting the Militia in the way you would like to ace 
it 2—Do you refer to a compulsory force or the Militia 
as it stands now ? 

16999. Putting the Militia as it stands now as you want 
it to be, have you gone into the question of the cost 1—No. 


D.S.O., called ; and Examined. 


17008. Do you hold, as regards irregular forces, 
that that is specially important ?—I am quite sure of 
that both for recruiting and for discipline and efficiency. 


17009. Then from your general knowledge of the 
Auxiliary Forces, what would you say if you were called 
upon to-morrow to resist an invasion; you would feel 
confidence in the way they would be able to carry out their 
duties ?—No; my own views are that the Irregular Forces 
would be of very small utility, mainly from the fact that 
the officers of the Irregular Forces as a whole are 
not able to carry out even their regimental duties—not 
competent to lead men in the field; and secondly that 
the organisation, the staft, the whole transport and supply, 
of volunteers brigaded seems to be in such an elementary 
line at the present moment, and seems to be so little 
thought out on active service lines that I do not see how 
you would get your volunteer force mobile, or in fact 
keep the field at all in time of war, once you got to deal 
with divisional or army corps numbers. 


17010. I think you are impressed with the fact that at 
present the whole of the Auxiliary Forces are divided 
into three distinct branches which perhaps, to some ex- 
tent, compete with one another and are based upon & 
wholly different system of finance, and that that does not 
tend to efficiency ?—That is a great thing, but not the 
primary point; I think the primary point is that auxiliary 
officers are not equal to their duties. Say we had 50,000 
men rendezvous’d suddenly at an unexpected coast town, 
say Hull, I fail personally to see how the existing officers 
could, not only handle their own units, but also find their 
portion of the brigade divisional or army corps staffs 
(into which presumably this heterogeneous mass would be 
divided, ; how officers to control the baggage trains, supply 
columns, base officers, intelligence, etc., could be found; 
nor in the presence of an enemy how the unaided auxi- 
liary could take up positions to the flank or rear; keep (in 
a presumably enclosed country) their baggage and supply 
trains out of absolute chaos ; find roads, camps, forage, 
etc., for themselves; in fact remain in existence as 4 
fighting force. 


17011. I suppose what you tell us now is very much 
based upon the conclusions you came to from having seed 
the Auxiliary Forces in the field in South Africa. That 
would not apply to tho special question of mobilisation 
and moving of the troops. But how did what you saw affect 
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the question of our forces being prepared to meet a trained 
army ?—From what one saw in South Africa one had to 
come to the conclusion that the value of irregular corps 
entirely depended on the amount of training and the 
ability of their officers ; and, therefore, having the views 
which I hold on the subject of the ability and training and 
position of the officers of the existing Auxiliary Forces, I 
consider that they would, in the way I have pointed out, 
vitiate any ability the troops themselves might have; in 
fact that the officers are not sufficiently good to get the 
full force out of what the men are themsclves capable of. 


17012. But I think, where circumstances were favour- 
able, we have had evidence to the effect that. the Auxiliary 
Forces in South Africa did come up to a very laudable 
degree of efficiency, where the officers were etlicient, and 
so on ?—Certainly ; I think they were a most excellent 
body. 

17013. Bearing that in mind, and regarding them as 
being forces on which in caso of invasion the country 
might depend for protection, do you feel, having in view 
the very highly trained efficiency of the invading troops, 
which is beyond doubt, they could easily be brought up 
to a state of efficiency to carry out that duty ?—No, 
because there are two primary points of difference. In the 
first place, when we were fighting in South Africa we were 
fighting against untrained troops, and therefore the 
people we had to contend against were not so ready to 
take advantage of the tactical errors of our partly trained 
leaders; and in the second place, we did not have the 
whole mass of untrained irregulars turned into the field 
together. We had our existing Army out in Sonth Africa 
to begin with ; then we drafted out a certain number of 
irregular troops; after that regulars and irregulars 
kept being poured out from this country and the Colonies 
at uncertain intervals and brigaded with troops more or 
less seasoned ; and after a time the early arrivals of the 
irregulars were practically trained. Therefore, when an 
extra raw lot came out they were put with a well-trained 
regiment able to hold their own, and nurse the new men 
as well. Now in home defence you have the whole 
of your men untrained together and a very much smaller 
number of Regular troops to go with them. And you 
have no Regular officers on whom you can draw to get 
your staff and to get the departments working together. 
Therefore the greater number of the raw Volunteers you 
would have the greater to my mind would he the con- 
fusion. 

17014. You would say that because, when our Auxiliary 
Forces were dove-tailed with other troops, they did good 
service against Irregular troops it would be a delusion 
to suppose from that that our Irregular troops with no 
Regular officers could hold their own against Regular 
troops invading this country ?—Yes, certainly. 


17015. That is a dangerous delusion for the country 
to cherish ?—Certainly. 


17016. That rather tends to suggest, does it not, that 
some form of compulsion or some  far-extended 
scheme of pay is necessary in order to produce what is 
required ?—Yes, I think that undoubtedly the ultimate 
end is compulsion ; there is no question that if we are to 
have efficient protection we can only do that on compul- 
sion, because you cannot drive the men beyond a cer- 
tain point ; otherwise they say “ Thank you, we will go; 
we have had enough.” 


17017. We have had that statement mado before. On 
what do you base it ?—One knows it simply in the Volun- 
teers. When I was a Volunteer, and I wanted to do 
Toute marches and to take up positions at a certain 
distance with a view of tactical days with other companics, 
I was told, “No, it will be unpopular; you will lose 
men,” and if you lost men you lost your grants, and there- 
fore the idea was given up. 


17018. You never put it to the test ?—No, I cannot 
say that, but I know it is the feeling of a great many 
officers ; and it is undoubtedly that feeling that keeps 
many things back which ought to be done, for example, 
cooking and general camp arrangements, Route marches 
Thave quoted already ; but there are a good many other 
Points in training which are not done on practical lines 
because the men must be made comfortable. If you 
want to train your men really you must march out and 
do things under service conditions every now and then, 
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Instead of that in the annual camp they send one party 
ahead who pitch the tents, and the men find everything 
ready for them. And their food is arranged by a master 
cook from the line battalion who cooks their food for 
them, and itis done in the most comfortable way possible 
simply because you have unpaid Volunteer men and you 
cannot afford to feed them badly for a day or two, and 
then get it right by practice. 

17019. You think therefore that compulsion must be 
faced ?—I do not think the nation will face compulsion ; 
or rather I do not think we shall face it now. We might 
have done it immediately after the war. Therefore, I 
think what the nation might face is the idea I put in my 
paper, the idea of modified conscription or, if you like, 
enforcement of the Ballot Act for the leisured classes. 

17020. Will you tell us what you mean by the leisured 
classes ?—I consider that soldiers can be trained very 
quickly and that officers cannot ; therefore if you cannot 
get the whole of your modified conscription through, if 
you got a modified conscription of your officers that might 
be enough. 

17021. I have read your paper to a certain extent, but 
not to master it yet. Would you kindly tell us what you 
mean exactly by officers of the leisured classea ?—I will 
just indicate, if I may, on general lines what I mean. Un- 
doubtedly there are in all counties a good many men of 
leisure who have not got dependents on them, and also a 
good many men who go through the University, and who 
perhaps take to the liberal professions, who are not: heavily 
worked at all eventa while at the University and immediately 
after leaving it, and there are a good many sons of owners 
of property or younger sons who at all events have not got 
the whole of their time taken up in looking after their 
affairs; these I consider it would be possible and right to 
compel to go into His Majesty’s service in some form or 
other. I have talked with a great many commanding 
officers who are in the same difficulty as I am about getting 
officers, and I think there is hardly one but would agree 
that there are many men who ought to join the forces, 
but who do not take service in the King’s uniform in any 
shape or form. It is difficult to define exactly the leisured 
class, but I think that it should be no hardship for men 
with £300 or £400 a year (without close ties or depen- 
dents) to be bound to serve their King. If it were 
generally known that a man with the above-mentioned 
competency might have the Ballot Act enforced against 
him, he would probably takea commission sooner than be 
forced into the Militia ranks, and there would therefore 
be, probably, little need of direct compulsion. 


17022. Then you do suggest an ultimate resort to 
conscription ?—Yes. 

17023. But the machinery would be the Militia Ballot 
Act ?—Yes. 

17024. And you suggest, having got that machinery, 
that you would put it into action on the leisured classes 
on some system to be discovered ?—Yes. 

17025. And so limited you think the country might 
accept it though they would reject it if it were applied to 
all the classes ?—Yes. 

17026. What strikes you at first as the difficulty of 
applying a moditied form of that sort ?—On page 3 of 
my paper on “Modified Conscription,” might I refer to 
that? That was the clause I referred to; it goes on to 
say, “ that each young man with over £300 a year without 
dependents should be bound to serve his country in some 
form or other. To enforce this could be d one either by direct 
compulsion or by closing public institutions to those not so 
qualified. Example (1) Civil Service Examination ; (2) 
Presentations at Court functions ; (3) Deputy-Licutenant 3 
(4) Justice of the Peace ; and (5) Esquire,” and the other 
things like that. 

17027. (Sir Ralph Knox.) For what period would you 
compel this service ?—I should say what you require 
for all forces is junior officers from eighteen or nineteen 
up to the age of twenty-six or twenty-eight. You do 
not want senior officers; what you require are junior 
officers. 

17028. You think senior officers could be obtained 9— 
I think, speaking broadly, our senior officers in the 
Auxiliary Forces are more efficient than the juniors, 


17029. For their more responsible duties ?—I should 
not like to generalise on that. 
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17030. You think there are some very good men ?—I 


17045. Do you differentiate between the senior and 
think there are a great many good men and men who take 


junior officers as regards their abilities ?—I do not quite 


a very keen interest in their duties, and I tuink the higher 
they get up probably the more work they put into it. 
Where the difficulty really lies is in getting your junior 
officers; you can get senior officers but you cannot get 
junior ones. 

17031, (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) With regard 
to your own corps, what medical inspection were your 
scouts subjected to before they went out to Africa—the 
Army medical inspection or a lighter one ?—The Army 
medical inspection. I am not quite sure as regards 
chest measurement. We had on each occasion a consider- 
able overplus of men and we were very particular about 
chest measurement; we did not take any one under 
34 inches, and I do not think we took many 34 inch 
chest measurements. 


17032. And when they got out there your corps, I pre- 
sume, was of better physique than the ordinary Voluntecr 
corps of this country now ?—Yes, we took no man under 
twenty years of age, bondi fide. 


17033. And did they crack up at all under the work in 
Africa 1—No. 


17034. Now, as regards the competence or otherwise of 
officers of the Auxiliary Forces, from what you have seen I 
understand you to say that much more might be got out of 
the men, the rank and file, than is at present produced, if 
the officers had more training ?—Certainly. 


17035. That there is a certain amount of, s9 to speak, 
waste of ability in the rank and file, becauso the officers 
are not capable of bringing it out ?—Yes. 


17036. And that the Auxiliary Forces generally, you 
think, are weak in that respect ?—Yes, and I would further 
go on to say that from experience in training men both 
at home and under fire, you can train men very rapidly 
indeed but, as has always been the case, you cannot 
get officers trained in anything like the same period. One 
is a question of days, and the other is a question of 
months—or weeks and years. 


17037. Then I gather that you would not feel very com- 
fortable if you were put in command of a mixed force of 
Auxiliary Forces of the present day to act against an in- 
vading force in this country ?—No, with the present 
training I certainly should not. 


17038. Mainly on the ground of the ignorance of the 
officers of the general duties and of what an officer should 
know ?—Yea, both on the general grounds of their lack of 
knowledge and also because in certain branches especially 
of the forces, the officers are not of the quality which will 
have their orders obeyed when it comes to a question of 
stress. I do not consider our officers, taken as a whole, of 
the auxiliary forces are of the class and calibre of men who 
will have their orders carried out. 


17039. Who could not make themselves respected, you 
mean 7—Yes. 


17040. And if that happens then discipline goes to the 
winds ?—Yes. 

17041. And you would go so far as to say that an Army 
without discipline is a rotten reed to trust to ?—Ab- 
solutely ; that was proved in the South African war in the 
cas? of some of the Colonial and some of the second 
Yeomanry lots out there. In saying this of the calibre 
of the officers I do not mean at all to go against rankers 
who are promoted, because a good many of those in South 
Africa were first-rate officers; they made up by their 
personality and experience for what they lacked in posi- 


tion. The men knew that they had been proved good 
men and worked for them well. 


17042, The men realised that they knew something ?— 
The men realised that they knew something and therefore 
they obeyed them, although they were not of the class who 
usually make the best officers. 


17043. Then reasoning from that it would appear that 
the first thing to do to make the Auxiliary Forces of this 
country satisfactory would be to have an increased training 
for the officers ?—Yes, and inducements or compulsion to 
get a better class of men into the commissioned ranke; 


17044. Taking the training first, have you ever con- 
sidered what steps might be taken in that respect without 
going too closely into detail ?—Yes, I have. 


follow that question. 


17046. Considering what the senior officers of a regiment 
have to do, do you consider they are less able to carry out 
their work than the juniors ?—I would not like to gen- 
eralise on that subject ; I do not feel competent to offer an 
opinion. As regards the senior officers undoubtedly « 
tremendous lot can be done at very small cost. In the first 
place, all the Volunteer officers who are going to command 
units in cage of invasion, and all senior officers, ought to be 
thoroughly acquainted with the scheme of mobilisation 
and know what parts of the country they are going to de- 
fend, who their staff is going to be, who is going to com. 
mand them, and all the further details. They ought to 
know what officers they will be expected to find for 
various extra regimental billets, and see that the officers 
to be detailed have a rudimentary idea of their duties. 
They should have personal acquaintance with the 
country they are to work in, its facilities, the probable 
bases, positions, lines of communication, maps, means of 
crossing rivers, etc.; in fact all that general knowledge 
which a few staff rides could give. 


17047. How many officers who had had Army service 
had you out with you in your scouts ?—I had five in the 
first lot, three in the second lot, and two in the third con- 


tingent who came out to me. That would be altogether 
ten. 


17048. Then arguing from that you would say that all 
Auxiliary Forces to be efficient require a leaven of officers 
who have either served in the Army or who have had some 
special training ?—Yes, I should say it was essential. 
The more officers, no doubt, that you can get of the Regular 
service the better. To get officers who have seen service. 
is good both on account of the knowledge which they 
have and can impart, and also—which I consider is almost 
equally important—that orders are properly given and 
properly carried out. If none of your officers have ever been 
Regulars you find that in the Auxiliary Forces the officers’ 
orders are given and copied from the sergeants, that your 
smart man blusters and raps out his orders like a sergeant 
and not likea gentleman. It may seem a trifling point, 
but it is a very important point in time of stress when 
things are not going quite satisfactorily, that orders are 
given distinctly and quietly, and that the men are not 
over-hustled. Irregulars can never be driven, they must 
always be led. I consider that is very nearly of as much 
importance as the amount of extra knowledge shown by 
Regular officers—the way the orders are given, and the 
way discipline is thereby maintained. 


17049. Then I think you said that you would prefer one 
general force for home defence rather than the Yeomanry, 
Militia, and Volunteers constituted as they are now ?—I 
would rather not offer an opinion off-hand upon it. It 
must obviously have many advantages, but I am not 
prepared to state that. 


17050. You said that you did not think the country was 
ripe for compulsion at present ?—Yes. 


27051, But you appear to think they would stand some 
form of ballot ?—I think they would stand the ballot of 
those people who have not to make their own living,or who 
were not immediately foreed to make their own living at 


the age, say. of cighteen or nineteen, at which they would 
be able for service. 


17052. Then, no doubt, it would be very difficult to put 
in force the existing provisions of the Ballot Act. It was 
conceived long ago, and the circumstances of the country 
have altered so much that it is hardly applicable to the 
present time, but would not even your plan be to some 
extent invidious ?—Yes, I admit it would be invidious, of 
course ; but it is essential to get your officers, and if your 


gentlemen are not prepared to come in in any other way, 
they ought to be forced to come in. 


17053. Then are you contemplating this compulsory 
form of service for officers and men ?—Only for those who 
have a competency and have no people depending upon 
them, that is to say, I say for the moment, £300 and £400 
a year—that those people should be obliged to serve His 
Majesty from, say from nineteen to twenty-six. 


17054. Do you mean as officers or in the ranks ?—AS 
officers. 
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17055. Not in the ranks ?—I would not say as officers 
or in the ranks. I would say that these would be bound 
to serve His Majesty in some form or other ; they would 
have the option of either going as officers or they would 
be forced to go in the ranks, and if a man refused to take 
a commission having this competency, you would say, 
“You are under the Militia ballot, you shall go and serve 
as a private, and sleep fifteen in a tent, or whatever it 
may be, when your Militia comes out.” E 


17056. You are aware of course, that the numbers of the 
Militia are very much down at present, and that the Vol- 
‘anteers, a large number of them, we have been told here, 
would not be capable of taking their part in active opera- 
tions in this country even. Do you think that some such 
acheme as you propose would fill the ranks to the necessary 
extent ?—Fill the ranks of the officers, do you mean ? 


17057. No, the men ?—I do not know, but my opinion 
would be that if you got the whole of the gentlemen in, 
you would probably get large increase in your rank and 
file; but I do not consider it is of the same importance 
at all to get your rank and file up to the proper strength, 
because your rank and file you could train quickly, and if 
you had a leaven of sufficiently trained men, even at the 
‘last moment, at the point of invasion, if you took in 10 or 
20 per cent. of the men who did not know one end of the 
tifle from the other, you would knock them into shape in a 
few days as soon as they could shoot. 


17058. But those men you would get in in a hurry then, 
would not have had instilled into them the rudiments of 
discipline —No, but the others would have it, and they 
would follow the general example. As you filled up with 
a certain number of such men you always have got 
men for extra regimental employment, and base men whom 
you could use your partially trained soldiers for. 


17059. Did you see any cases of breach of discipline in 
Africa, I will not say actual breach, but want of discipline 
in any of the irregular corps ?—Yes, I did. Person- 
ally only once under fire I saw a grave breach of 
discipline upon the part of the irregular forces, and that 
-was entirely a question of the officer. 


17060. You think in that case if the officer had been 
competent, it would not have occurred ?—I am quite sure 
-of it. Isaw really two cases. On one occasion it was 
most marked. An officer who was a regular went up to 
the point and the whole matter ceased, it was simply a 
question that the men knew that the officer leading 
them did not know anything about his work. Might 
I just say one word further about that question of the 
recruiting of the men ? I do not think I put it quite clearly. 
My view is that it is not of such primary importance to 
have your full complement of men as it is to have your full 
complement of officers, and that if you wanted to shove in 
any soldiers at the last moment, it would be better to have 
to fill up your ranks with privates than as at the 
Present to fill up your commissioned ranks with officers. 


17061. You mean that you must always be prepared 
With a sufficiency of officers, and if you are prepared with 
@ sufficiency of officers, you will be satisfied with the 
power they would have over the men that you would have 
to get in at the last minute ’—Yes, I should feel more con- 
fident. I will not say satisfied, but I should be more 
confident. 

17062. (Lord Grenfell.) If you propose introducing the 
ballot at all, what is your objection to introducing, say the 
Militia ballot under the Act we know of, which would fill 
up not only the officers but the men. Do you think it 
would be accepted by the country more readily if you con- 
fine it to the officers, or what are your views with regard to 
the men ?—My views are that the present Government, 
or any Government, will not face the question of the ballot, 
but I think that a Government might face the question 
of the ballot for the leisured classes. 

17063. Then you think that the ballot would be an 
advantage, but that you would not get it ?—Yes, most 
certainly I do, as far as soldiering goes. 

17064. If it could be got it would be an advantage, 
but you do not think in the present state of feeling in the 
country you would be able to get it ?—No, it would be 
impossible. 

17065. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) 1 understand 
that you do not tie yourself down to the ballot principle, 
pure and simple, but some form of compulsion ?—Some 
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form of compulsion which shall enable you to make up 
your officers not only to their numbers, but in class what 
they ought to be. 

17066. You are not wedded to the actual principles of 
the Ballot Act as against any other form of compulsion ?—- 
No, anything as long as you get your result. 


17067. (Lord Grenfell.) Then I gather that you would 
not force them by ballot, but arriving at a certain age with 
& certain monetary qualification each young man should 
be liable to serve the Crown ?—Yes. 


17068. Are those the only conditions that you propose ? 
—Yes. 

17069. You do not mean that one man should be taken 
and the other left ?—No, provided they all fulfilled the 
conditions they should all be liable to be called upon. 


17070. And that officers who would serve without com- 
pulsion in any service should be exempt from it ?— 
Certainly. 

17071. Now is it your experience in the auxiliary forces 
that officers who are not efficient officers are kept on 
simply because of the deficiency of officers? —Yes. 


17072. In the lower ranks and in the higher ranks ?— 
In the lower ranks and in higher ranks both ; but I think 
especially with regard to men of influence and men who 
are ready to put in the time, men of sufficient leisure to 
be able to devote the time to run a company. These men 
are not easily replaced, and are kept on though inefficient. 


17073. I take it also from what you have said that you 
consider from the auxiliary forces that necessary orders 
are frequently not issued simply because they are un- 
popular ones ?—Yes. 


17074. That in fact you do not ask the men to do cer- 
tain things which are really in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the service, because such would be un- 
popular, and you might lose your men at the end of the 
training ?—Yes, exactly. 

17075. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Would you 
consider the popularity of an order against the necessity 
for it ?—When dealing with Irregulars you have always 
to weigh whether it will hit your recruiting or not. If I 
might enlarge on that point for a moment, I think that 
you cannot judge units of the auxiliary forces on hard and 
fast lines, because one unit can get plenty of recruits and 
therefore they can drive all the men a bit harder, while 
another unit cannot get men and therefore they have to 
kow-tow to things they would not otherwise put up with. 
Efficiency is only a secondary point in volunteering at 
the present day; the primary difficulties are men, money, 
and public opinion. Regiments which can easily get 
recruits can put their money, over which they have free 
control, into musketry, signalling, ambulance, etc., and 
matters which tend towards efficiency. Those regiments 
which have difficulty in getting recruits have to put this 
money into balls, smoking concerts, pay to the men for 
attendances, etc., which go towards making the corps 
more popular. No man can say one corps is better run 
than the other; each has its own difficulties to contend 
with. It is impossible to generalize where the recruiting 
question is involved. 

17076. (Lord Grenfell.) You have told us about the 
officers. But we find all the various officers who com- 
mand these units feel that a very important question 
is that of the non-commissioned officers ?—Yes, of the 
greatest importance. 

17077. Could you give us your views about the non- 
commissioned officers, how to get them and how to im- 
prove them? It has been suggested I may say that there 
should be a school for non-commissioned officers, and that 
each non-commissioned officer should attend at some 
school at which their duties should be taught them. 
Would you consider that that would be an advantage ?— 
I am all for any instruction that can possibly be got, pro- 
vided that you can get the men to go to it and pay them 
sufficiently well when there, not to make them think it is 
a hardship to go. In my own view on the subject of the 
non-commissioned officers there is first of all a matter 
which is beside it, but on which it really depends to a 
great extent, and that is the permanent staff sergeant. 
The staff sergeant is the man who, in many cases, runs 
the company, and the staff sergeant is naturally the man 
who, from his experience, has to take a lot of the duties 
of the other sergeants into his own hands, 
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gins down 


Ron-commisgioned. officers do not get the training or 
. Tesponsibility they otherwise should have. Again, in a 
great maby cases, promotion is not as carefully looked 
into as it might be. and you do not get the class of 
man always promoted who would make the best non- 
commissioned officer. This comes through the company 
officer not being in sufficient touch with his men, and 
having to leantoo much on the advice of the astafi- 
sergeant, with the result that when you come to the train. 
ing point, the stafi-sergeant has bis own friends, does 
their work and secs them through. Therefore it is 
difficult to get the best class in your company on to 
sergeants’ work. And, moreover, you have to fight 
against the fact that you may not have a sufficient number 


of men who are capable of taking responsibility even if 
tke best are selected. 


17079. Is it your experience that with an inefficient 
ofticer on the permanent staff the Commanding Officer has 
a difficulty when he wishes to get rid of him ?—I do not 
think he has now. I think it was so. I personally have 
never had any difficulty in getting rid of them. You 
have the inspecting general, and you make your report, and 
it is attended to. 

17080. As regards your own corps, are you satisfied 
with regard to them as regards the permanent staff ?— 
On the whole. Yes. Personally I think the permanent 
staff is entirely on the wrong principle. I think it is a 
mistake to have the staff non-commissioned officers 
permanently resident. I think they all go off; you 
cannot find them enough to do. They start good men 
very likely when they first come, but they get drinking in 
the villages and towns, and they have not enough work to 
do in the winter. 

17081. Could you provide work for them ?—No, not 
enough; and I do not see any scheme by which you 
could improve matters. The difficulty is that the people 
who take the billet are married-men and they take 
their wives down to distant parts of the country. 
If they were not married you could send them back to the 
regiment for three or four months, which would do them 
good, and then they would be keen for their work when 
they came out. As it is, as soon as musketry is over until 
their evening work begins in February, for three or four 
months they practically do not do a hand’s turn. 

17982, Then you think it would be an advantage if 
those men were to go back and be trained with their 
regiment during the interval and then come back again ?— 
Yes, but then you have to get over the difficulty of the 
wives; you have to move the wives up and back again, 
ard the finance difficulty crops up. 

17083. What is the strength of your corps now ?—1,200. 


17084, And are you full in officers ?—No, I am short of 
officers. 

17085. Are you able to find sufficient competent regi- 
mental non-commissioned officers ?—Yes, in the Yeo- 
manry ; you get rather a better class of man than you do 
in the Volunteers. You get a man of the keeper class, 
the big farmer’s son, and that class, who make ideal non- 
commissioned officers. Your officers from the county 
are in close touch with your men; they know the wholo 
of their command personally, and consequently fewer 
inefficient men get promoted. Though I have been only 
out a year, I am very well pleased with my non- 
commissioned officers. 

17086. Do you know what happens to you on mobilisa- 

tion; have you any orders ?—No. 
17087. As regards your battalion ?—No, I have not 
yet. As an example of the absurdity of Imperial Yoo- 
manry mobilisation for transport, a certain number of 
carts are shown at the General’s inspection; but I have 
not got a trained transport oflicer, and if we were brigaded 
with other regiments my transport would be all over the 
place. My transport officer does not know the A.B.C, of 
transport work, and has no knowledge of his duties, 

17088, You only horse your transport ?—Only horse 
it and produce it. That is all you have to do, and draw 
your grant, 

17089. And you have absolutely no orders yet as regards 


mobilisation 7—No, I have no orders with regard to 
mobilisation, 


but I do not know anything about whom I should be 
under or serve with. 


17091. You are not allotted to rticular positio 
—No, I know nothing about ft. aa ee 

17092. (Sir Ralph Knox.) You said that these subal- 
terns obtained in the way you suggest would serve roughly 
from eighteen to twenty-six years of age ?—Yes. 

17093. What amount of their time would you occupy 
during that period of service ?—My idea would be that the 
essential thing for auxiliary force units is to have not only 
the strength of officers made up to their full strength, but 
that you ought to have a sufficient reserve of junior 
officers to meet the wear and tear of war. One saw the 
consumption was something like 1,200 a year in South 
Africa of officers for the Regulars, and for the auxiliary 
forces it was very much greater. Presumably, therefore, 
there would be a great strain, and a large reserve re- 
quired. I should, therefore, propose that these officers 
got by compulsion should either join the reserve of 
officers, in which case they should come out for a fortnight’e 
training, say in a reserve officers camp, or they 
should join some unit, and become the officers of that 
unit, and be liable for the same amount of training as 
the other officers of that unit. 


17094. But you lay great stress (and properly 80, T 
think) upon the necessity of having thoroughly efficient 
officers ?—Yes. 


17095. You say that you propose to get hold of them 
in the methods you have described, and that they then 
should serve for about eight years ?—Yes. 


17096. I want to know how you would train them, 
and how you would bring them up to the standard of 
efficiency which you require ?—I+ is entirely a question 
of finance. My own views would be that you would 
have to have your officers’ training establishments, 
and have them put through certain courses, and have the 
same regulations, or if possible more enforced ones, 
as regards being attached to regiments, say, for two 
months, as well as doing their duties with their unit which 
they join. 

17097. Supposing they were sent to a training school,. 
of whatever kind might be determined upon, and kept. 
there for six months, and received their pay during that. 
time, and were kept with their noses well to the grind- 
stone during that time, do you think that that followed 
by a month or six wecks or fortnight’s training, as it might 
be, with the various forces to which they were attached, 
would make them efficient officers 1—No, I do not think 
absolutely efficient, but it would make them much more 
efficient than the average auxiliary officer of the present 
day. 

17098. What would raise them up to your standard 
of efficiency ; would anything short of continuous sorvice 
for two or three years raise them to your standard of 
efficiency ?—Yes, certainly. 

17099. How far short of that ?—I think it would be 


enough probably if they did something like two months 
every alternate year. 


17100. But what would you start them with ?—I should 


start them with the some months attached to a regular 
regiment first of all. 


17101, That would be enough, you think ?—I think 
it would be enough for the first year. Then they would 
probably have one year or two that you would allow them, 
just to carry on their work with their unit; and then L 
think it would be enough if you had them out with a class 
on manceuvres, perhaps, or some course of instruction, 
or took them to some detinite class, such as Hythe— 
signalling—attached to the regiment, say, for a month, 
or on manceuvres with the class every alternate year, in 
addition to carrying out their duties with their own unit. 


17102. You would not go in for a six months’ training 
to begin with ?—If you can get it I am all for it. I 
am afraid you oinnot hope to get the Treasury to take 
the same view. The officer training question, to my 
mind, resolves itself into how much you think the 
country will allow, and how much the public will pay for. 


17103. It has been suggested to us, that in the case of 
young people, say at eighteen years of age, before they 
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have settled down to their professions, or just ss they are 
settling down to their business, six months, or @ pro- 
longed training varying from three up to six months, 
might be got from them at that time; and that if that 
time was well spent, it would so establish them in their 
knowledge of their duties that, with the subsequent 
training of a month afterwards every year as long as they 
‘emained, that would be enough, especially with attend- 
ance at Hythe besides, and perhaps, as you say, at ma- 
neeuvres, or with the brigade that was out specially em- 
ployed in tactical work, say, every other year another 
month, or a fortnight, or anythingof thatkind. Doyou think 
that would make them efficient ?—I would not tie myself 
down to exact periods, but I agree with the principle in ita 
entirety, that you must first get your officer thoroughly 

yanded on drill, barrack routine, and the “convenances ” 
-of the ante-room. A man learns as much in the ante- 
room as in the barrack square, and probably would get 
most of that in six months attached to a good regiment. 
Then, after that, if he goes to courses, I think he could 
easily keep his general knowledge rubbed up, and remain 
efficient. 

17104. But that would not make him strong enough to 
dead his men, to instruct them on mobilisation and lick 
them into shape, and to lead them in the face of the 
enemy ?—You can only say for the general run of men it 
certainly ought to do so. Any way it is the right way to 
treat your officers, to give them a good long course to get 
them to know the ins and outs of their work, then refresh 
their memory with annual training, and specialize with 
short courses. 

17105. As regards those forces that you mentioned 
which were out in South Africa, the second lot of Yeo- 
manry, and some of the Colonials, very few of those men 
had had any military training at all before they went out, 
had they ?—Do you mean the officers or the men ? 

17106. The men ?—No, a great many of them had 
absolutely none, and of the South African Colonials a 
great many were simply men taken off the cattle boats ; 
they could not ride or shoot. 

17107. That made it a very difficult force to command, 
of course ?—Yes, but no more difficult than the first lot 
that went out. 

17108. Some of that first lot had training, had they 
not 1—A very small percentage were yeomen. 


17109. About 1800 were yeomen ?—Out of how many ? 


17110. Out of 8,000 to 9,000, I think 1,800 were yeomen? 
—Yes. 

17111. Then you got a very good lot of men of course, 
tiders and gentlemen, and so forth ?—If you had seen 
them at Cape Town when first they got up you would not 
‘say they were good riders. 

17112. The first lot —No. You can only talk of units. 
A great many of the units were not. 

17113. I confess I havo always been of the same opinion 
as you, but it has been stated to us that all the first lot 
were something wonderful ?—My opinion is that there is 
not much to differ between the two lots. 

17114. As regards training ?—There was a little in 
favour of the first lot as regards training, but where the 
question came in was that the one lot were well officered 
and knocked quickly into shape, they learnt a lot on board 
ship even. 

17115, The other lot were more difficult to command ?— 
Yea, but your men were far sooner trained than your 
Officers were, 


17116. Of course as to licking these fellows into shape, 
everything must depend on the officers and non-commis- 
Sioned officers ; unless you can get them for the force, you 
tannot make the force anything. That is generally 
admitted 1—Yes. 


17117. But seeing what you have seen as to how soon 
the men are licked into shape, supposing after mobilisation 
you had two or three months with competent officers and 
non-commissioned officers trained as we have been saying, 
do you think they would, within two or three months, be 
fit to fight 7—Yes, I think you never will get the Irregulars 
beyond a certain point. I think you will get them to that 
point when they can ride and shoot and get the elemen- 
tary ideas of discipline in two or three months; I do not 
mean to say they will ever face the same fire that Regulars 
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will who are thoroughly trained and have been brought 
up for years in the idea of discipline. But up to the point 
you will ever get them to, you will get them in a couple of 
months with good officers. 


17118. Did you see many of our Infantry regiments 
actually under fire ?—Yes. 


17119. They very largely consisted of reserve men !— 
Yes. 


17120. Who had been a long time away from the 
colours ?—Yes, but never really, except in very short 
periods, and practically only on the Natal side, was there 
any fire like what a European Army will have to face 
anywhere in the whole of the fight—a rain of bullets per 
square acre striking the ground, such as you would get in & 
continental attack. 

17121. You were not yourself in Natal ?—No, it is only 
an opinion, but it is shared I know by many men who 
have led Irregulars. I have never seen the least flinching 
at all when men were well led, but one has the conviction 
that when it comes to an absolute advance in the really 
heavy fire that would be faced here, you cannot hope to get 
untrained men to do the same as trained. The idea of the 
training of the two classes is so different: one aims 
for “discipline” the other for “initiative properly 
directed.” To perfect the former is a question of years, 
the latter should be developed in a few months. 

17122. But your officer is a man whom you look to, 
because of his bringing up, and his experience, and so forth, 
to be absolutely superior to all his men ?—Yea. 


17123. That he has a self-respect and a higher tone of 
feeling than you expect from the inferior man ?—Yes. 


17124. And you feel convinced, at all events you never 
found him flinching at all. But with some of the other 
men, because they belong to a different clasa socially, you 
do not expect from them and from their associaticns, and 
so forth, the same amount of that sort of feeling ?—No. 


17125. The more superior, the higher a man is socially, 
the more he is likely to be possessed of those 
qualities —Yes. My own feelings on the subject are 
that the Irregular after all is ruled by the feeling be- 
tween man and man, and a gentleman is accustomed to 
rule men and gives his orders as a man who will be obeyed, 
and consequently is obeyed. The only other class of 
people who have their orders readily carried out are 
rankers, those who have risen from the ranks, and have 
been accustomed to obey; they know the value of obedi- 
ence, they expect it and get it. I believe in good rankers 
just as much as I do in gentlemen. 

17126. But the whole of society is not divided between 
men of the officer class and the private soldier ?—No. 


17127. You have men of an intermediate class ?—Yes. 


17128. And you will have men with those higher feelings. 
who from those higher feelings can be depended upon and 
relied upon ?—Yes. 

17129. Therefore the higher the men are as it were, the 
more highly educated and so forth, the more you will be 
able to rely upon them, apart from what you may call 
the mechanical discipline of the Regular ; do you not think 
so ?—Yes, certainly. 

17130. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) I have only one ques- 
tion to ask you, and that is with regard to these gentlemen 
whom you mention here as belonging to the leisured class 
with £300 a year. Do you think that there are more 
loafers with £300 a year than there are with £200 a year 
or £150 ?—No, I do not wish to tie myself down to any 
sum, I only quoted that as a number. I mean only the 
leisured classes—the people who have time and oppor- 
tunity to serve the King and ought to be made to do so. 


17131. But you mention. the sum of £300 a year, and 
I should imagine that there are a great many more loafers 
with £150 or £200 a year than there are with £300 a year— 
a man with £300 a year could afford to go away and shoot. 
Anyhow, whatever the regulations might be for being 
pressed, do you think that the influence of that class of 
man coming into a regiment, and known to be a pressed 
man on account of his being loafer, would be of any great 
value ?—I do not think he would be if he were a pressed 
man. If he was a man of any right feeling, and if he knew 
the compulsion was there, he would come into the force 
before he was pressed. 
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17132. You think that such a regulation would shame 
him into taking service ?—Yes, because he would always 
have the liability that you might not accept him as an 
officer. 


17133. But if, on the other hand, he had to be pressed 
in ?—You might put him in the ranks. 


17134. And that would be a better place for him ?—Yes. 


17135. Because the men would not respect him if he 
was branded as a pressed man ?—Certainly. 

17136. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) I am very much in- 
deed in sympathy with what I take to be your principal 
idea, which is that the value of a fighting body depends 
upon the officers ?—Yes, 

17137. I have tried to express that same idea many 
years ago, but I am not quite convinced about your method 
of trying to get these people, and I would like to ask you 
one or two questions which may help you to convince me. 


First of all, how were your corps officered in the war ?—I 
got as many Regular officers as I could pick up. 


17138. You had some Regulars ?—Yes. I was con- 
vinced that the only thing to do was to get the Regulars, 
and I fought all I could to get them. I filled up my officers 


on the principle that I gave first call to those who had 
the most training. 


17139. You said, I think, that you commanded a Vol- 
unteer corps for some time, and that you found when you 
proposed route marches, or some work of that sort, you 
wers advised that it would be unpopular and therefore 
you did not order it ?—Yes, that is true. When one first 
came from the Rogulars to the Volunteers one saw a good 
many things that one would have liked to have differently. 
I only spoke of route marches as an example. There were 


a good many other things that one saw that were being 
done that were not business. 


17140. Has it not occurred to you that if you had simply 
said, ‘‘ That is not business; this is the way in which it 
should be done,” you might have lost a few Volunteers 
perhaps for that year, but the effect in a year or two would 
have been that you would have got a great many more ?— 
It might be so: I do not say fora moment that I was 
right. 

17141. It struck me that there was the fault?—Quite so. 


17142. When I myself, many years ago, was a Volunteer 
officer I thought, for instance, that the company ought 
to be taught to march, and on the first opportunity I went 
to my commanding officer and said, “‘ May I take my men 
out for a long march?” and the Commanding Officer 
said he thought they would not go. I said, “‘ If you leave 
it to me, sir, I am not worried about that,” and so far 
from its being unpopular, though it had never been done 
in the regiment before, there was a great rush of men to 
get into that company. They were all delighted, and the 
harder the work that was done, my experience was that 
the more you expected of them the more you got, and the 
better pleased they were to do it. And I myself am con- 
vinced that that is the line upon which the Volunteer Force 
should be worked. Now as regards the large question, 
you put under two heads the weakness of the Auxiliary 
Forces ; you say they have not that organisation of an 
Army, that staff and that previous training, and that trans- 
port and so on, which would enable them to move ; and 


in the second place you say that you have not the right 
stamp of officers ?—Yes. 


17143. I take it that you would agree with me as regards 
the organisation, staff, and transport, that that is a matter 
that can be done if the Government decided to do it, and 
would put down the money ?—Certainly. 


17144. But the vital thing is, the officers, and that can- 
not be secured by money alone, because it takes time to 
make an officer ?—Yes. 4 

17145. I am very much in agreement with the distine- 
tion that you draw about the qualities of an officer. You 
said, I think, that it is not quite enough that he should 
know certain things, but that he must be the right stamp 
of man, and must know how to command, and give his 
orders in the proper way ?—Yes. 


17146. I rather gather that your complaint as to the 
officer of the Auxiliary Forces is not so much a want of 
that kind of knowledge that can be got out of books, 
or by study ?—No. 
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17147. But of a want of practice in how to handle his: 
men, and how to command them, and his own personal 
bearing and character ?—Yes. I consider that the book 
work, especially of Volunteers, is very often very good; 
they often know their drill off by heart, and get the men 
on to the exact spot they wish, and they are good at all 
those things that do not matter twopence ; but if you get 
them out into the open, to handle men under Service 
conditions, they do not know what is wanted; and they 
cannot hope to know unless they are worked at it for 
some time. 

17148. I am concerned in this matter of the way in 
which they give an order, which, I take it, you put down 
as one of the vital points of an officer ?—Yes. 

17149. Am I to understand that you would very care- 
fully select the men whom you choose as officers 1~Yes, 
so far as one can, but you must deal with classes. You 
cannot really pick all your officers for an enormous force 
like the auxiliary forces of Great Britain, and therefore 
you must deal with only what you imagine the ordinary 
stamp of officer to be. 

17150. I want to put something particularly before 
you with regard to that. Supposing you had a regiment 
in which you had a sprinkling of the right sort of people, 
or, say & majority of the right stamp of men, and fairly 
well trained, do not you think that if you introduced the 
system that exists in some foreign armies, that nobody 
could become an officer in that regiment unless he were 
acceptable to the officers already there, that would lead 
to a selection of the right kind of man where you already 
had the right kind of man in the regiment ?—I abso- 
lutely hold with that, with regard to our Regular Army. 
I think the whole of these ragging scandals and things 
would have been avoided if we had had the German 
principle of the selection of officers, and, say, a year's 
probation ; but with your Irregular forces you have to 
choose your officers for so many different reasons. The 
commanding officer has to sce his way to a successful 
balance-sheet ; he has @ battalion, say, of eight companies, 
distributed in different parts of his county ; he has to see 
that he has a man who can run each particular company, 
and he has to see that there is an understudy who can 
take that man’s place when he is away or leaves. He 
has probably to select a man, who is well thought of in 
each particular village, to get recruits. You could not 
get your selection done in the way you suggest in the 
Volunteers at all evente—you might in the Militia—simply 
on account of the number of different reasons for which 
officers are selected. At the present momeat you cannot, 
unfortunately, select your officers for efficiency alone. 

17151. In the Volunteers at present the question is o 
financial one ; that is to say, the commanding officer has 
large financial responsibilities. But if that ceases, if 
arrangements are made, that is to say, by which the grants 
will cover the cost, and the financial responsibility is not 
too heavy, most of those considerations fall away, do they 
not ?—Certainly. 

17152. I am putting it from the point of view, assuming p 
that this financial difficulty does not exist. Is not one : 
of the ways by which you would get the right stamp of : 


man, this regimental power of veto on a man coming in? 
—Yes, I dare say. 


17153. You know it works in Germany ?—I am sure it 
would work in our Regular Army, but I do not know 80 
much that it would work in the Irregulars, because I do 
not think your selecting body up to the standard, or that 
it will be for some time to come. 

17154. Then the next thing I want to get is this: I do 
not know that it has been made quite clear to me in what 
you said. It seemed to me from what you said at first 
that you did not believe in the auxiliary officer at all ?— 
I would not say that. 

17155. But in reply to some questions you said that you 
thought he would do if in every alternate year he had two 
months’ training with Regulars ?—I think I did not put 
you quite right as to that. In the first place, I do believe 
that a great percentage of officers of the auxiliary force 
are very first-rate men. I am only talking about the force 
as a whole, of the general class, which I do not believe 
is up to the standard. I have scen many first-rate officers 
in the auxiliary forces. 

17156. In other words, it can be done by the Volun- 
teers ?—Yes. And about the subject of the two months 
training, 1 simply threw out my remarks, practically at 
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random, because no training-scheme can be formulated 
without knowledge of the funds availablo. Speaking 
generally, my view as to the training of officers is to give 
them a thorough groundwork first of all, and then to 
further revivify the knowledge they have once acquired, 
by short courses and occasional attachment to Regular 
troops. I do not wish to specify two months, or any 
time, but I think, first of all, there should be ground- 
work, and then occasional going back and rubbing it up 
with courses on special subjects. 

17157. It is not the time that is worrying me, I want 
to get at the method by which the Volunteer officer is 
to get that indescribable something—you may call it tone 
or character, in the way ho gives his orders—that some- 
thing, I take it, you chiefly desiderate 1—Yes. 

17158. Do you think the best way of his getting that 
is by his being in some way attached or passed through 
for some period of time, short or long, a battalion of 
Regulars ?—Yes, if you can get it. 

17159. I want to put it in a specific form. Do you 
think that if you could take him for a short time, and 
make him live the life of a Regular officer in absolutely 
the same conditions for a certain time, that is the quickest 
and surest way in which he will catch that particular 
disease that you want to get into him ?—Yes, I do. 


17160. Then you think that if you could get a large 
number of persons who would be willing afterwards to be 
officers of the auxiliary forces, and by that means in- 
noculate them with the Line traditions, you would then 
get the sort of auxiliary officer that you want ?—Yes, 
certainly. 

17161. (Colonel O'Callaghan -Westropp.) With regard 
to that point you have just been asked, about being 
attached to Regulars, a Regular officer has always been 
through either instruction in the Militia, or through 
Woolwich or Sandhurst ?—Yes. 


17162. You were in the Regular service yourself at one 
time ?—Yes. 

17163. Take the most instructive time of the year, let 
us say from March or April to September, when all the 
most valuable work is done, do you think that a Regular 
regiment would interrupt its work in order to train a 
number of attached young officers who would keep some 
one else back?—I do not know that they would be attached 
in the lower ranks. 


17164. As company officers ?—Yes, I do not see why 
they should not go through the recruits’ riding school if it 
was cavalry work, or recruit drill if they were recruits, 
being allowed to go out and stand on parade in serrefile 
rank, 


17165. And presumably to go through the company 
training in musketry ?—Yes. 


17166. That would be good so far as it went ?—Yes. 


17167. Do you think they would get much knowledge 
of tactics and field fortifications in that way ?—That is a 
matter that would have to come later: your first essential 
is to ground them in the general idea of dealing with men, 
barrack room and routine work, to get that soundly done. 
At the present moment the difficulty is, of course, that if 
an officer is attached to a regiment he lives out of barracks, 
and he only turns up on parade ; probably he is not of the 
same class as the rest of the officers, but if you hada 
modified conscription I think you would ameliorate your 
class—thus putting them on the same level and in the 
same class of people as your officers in barracks. If there 
is anything in the idea of conscription of the leisured 
classes, it must tend towards raising the standard of the 
auxiliary officer. Once you have got him of the same 
class a8 your regulars he can go in on equal terms, 
and do the six months’ training, say, starting off with 
a bit of recruit drill, going on to be attached to the com- 
pany for company or squadron training, and then finally 
going on and being used as often as possible to follow the 
Work going on in the regimental drill season. 


17168. I asked the question because it has been sug- 
gested to us that sometimes young officers of the Auxiliary 
Forces are attached to regiments where they have the use 
of the mess and are allowed to walk about the barrack 
tooms, but they come away, having learnt what they 
might by observation, but practically nothing of what 
they ought to have learnt because no one took the trouble 
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to teach them ?—Yes, that is so, under the existing 
conditions, 

17169, And there would be a risk that an active captain 
or field officer might look on those young men as rather @ 
nuisance, as interrupting the higher training that he was 
giving his own men ?—In existing circumstances I do not 
think there would be any good in sending them, but this 
could very easily be changed. 

17170; Do you think that if we could send them for 
six months’ training in a military college like the first 
term at Sandhurst, say, and then let them be attached 
for a month to a line battalion where they could 
have technical training in tactics and field fortifica- 
tions and such things, it would help, because then they 
would not be keeping back the men to whom they were 
attached ?—I do not see that it would be a question very 
much of keeping back. I do not say they would do any 
good if they were sent away to barracks as things are ; 
but they would have to have someone told off in charge, 
some definitely appointed instructing officer, to see that 
they went through the work. At present they are no- 
body’s child, and nobody pays the least attention to them, 
and they do no good there. 


17171. My point is that if they joined the Regular regi- 
ment with a certain amount of already acquired know- 
ledge, they would then simply have to acquire the habit of 
giving orders and discipline ?—I do not say that it would 
not do in a good many ways if you could get the two six 
months out of them, but I think the more essential six 
months is the six months under proper tuition with 
the regiment. The more instruction that is put into an 
officer the better, but of the two the most essential, in my 


mind, would be the six months with the regiment and’ 


under proper supervision, with an officer definitely told 
off and attached to the regiment for that purpose. 

17172. I think for the supply of officers for the Auxiliary 
Forces you believe in having local men if possible ?—Yes. 

17173. That, amongst other advantages, implies that 
they would know the men who were serving under them 
and the men would know them and there would be mutual 
confidence ?—Yes. 

17174, And that goes along way in the matter of com- 
mand ?—Yes. 

17175. There are certain districts, of course, which we 
know, and particularly agricultural districts, where the 
county gentry have very nearly disappeared, and those 
that remain are rather hard-worked, busy men, in fact?— 
Yes. 

17176. Where you do not find the class of loafers whom 
we all agree we want to get at and penalise a little ?—Yes, 
perhaps. 

17177. In those cases, take the Militia for instance, does 
not the shortage rather point to the fact that the work is 
very much heavier than it used to be in olden days, and 
consequently a man joining the Militia does not get his 
month’s holiday with it?—Yes. It is not a holiday now. 

17178. It is not a holiday, and, of course, quite rightly ? 
—Quite rightly. 

17179. Consequently a man has to do mucn heavier 
work than he used while there, and possibly much harder 
work in his private capacity, and therefore he wants a cer- 
tain amount more of inducement than he had to under- 
take it ?—I am all for paying officers well. 


17180. You would make it worth their while and then 
insist on efficiency ?—Yes. 

17181. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) You mentioned in your 
evidence that when you were in the Volunteers you found 
there were various things that you thought it was not 
desirable to carry out for fear of making the service un- 
popular ?—Yes, as a junior officer. I was a junior officer 
and could not go against the regimental custom in all those 
things. 

17182. That is what I wanted to come to, that you were 
influenced by the advice given you by your seniors ?—Yes, 
by officers of long experience in the Volunteers. 

17183. Therefore I should not be far wrong, I suppose, 
in concluding that that feeling does exist among officers of 
Volunteers, that they cannot push their requirements 
beyond a certain point, because if they did they would lose 
influence ?—I think that is true throughout the whole 
of the forces. 
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17184, Of the Auxiliary Forces ?—~And in the Regulars 
too. I would go further there, and say that you cannot do 
& great many things in the Regulars that you ought to do 
because you would not get your recruits. 


17185. In other words it comes to this: that under the 
system of their engagement, whether for the Volunteers or 
for the Regulars, you have to adjust your standard of 
Military ctticiency to what I call the disposition at the 
time 1—Yes, 

17186. You do not settle it on military considerations 
but you settle it on civilian considerations 1—Very often. 


17187. (Earl of Derby.) I have not had the advantage of 
hearing the earlier part of your examination, but I think I 
gather that the primary qualification you attach import- 
ance to is the habit of command ?—Yes. 


17188. And that, you think, arises from one of two 
sources—cither from the officer thoroughly knowing his 
work and the men knowing that he does so, or else from 


personal qualifications which will let a man lead men any- 
where ?—Yes. 


17189. And that is your primary object ; you think that 
is the first thing that an officer needs ?—Yes, I think that 
is the tirst start. 


17190. Then after that you wish to add a technical 
knowledge ?—Yes. 

17191. I should like to ask you, as we have served in the 
same line, do you think at the present time, when a young 
officer gives an order, he always knows exactly what is the 
effect of it as regards the men to whom he gives it ?—If you 
mean that he knows what will happen when he gives any 
order, I do not think he does. 


17192. Is it not the case sometimes that a young officer 
gives what he believes to be the right order without the 
least knowledge or without sufficient knowledge of what the 
men will have to do to carry it out ?—Yes. 


17193. And, following that, do you think therefore that 
it would be a good thing that a young man should go under 
whatever conditions might be imposed through the ranks 
as they do or used to do in the Freiwillige, or as the cadets 
formerly did in the Austrian Army ?—Yes. 


17194. That is to say, that he should go on guard and 
take his turn of duty and become a non-commissioned 
officer with certain advantages, perhaps not living in 
barracks or living in quarters at times when he was not 
required ?—I think that would be a good thing certainly, 
but I do not think it is of the first importance. I believe in 
all training, and I believe in getting as much work as you 
can out of these people, but I think there undoubtedly 
would be limitations if you made the matter too hard, and 
that opposition to compulsion in any form might be such 
that you would not get it through. But the Germans have 
thought it out and they do it, and I believe it is a success. 


17195. Then if you had compulsion at all for all classes, 
and your cadet, or whatever you called him, was serving 
under compulsion just the same as the men would be, you 
would be in the position, would you not, of saying to any 
young man, “ Very well, if you will not serve as an officer 
you shall serve in the ranks.” —Yes. 


17196. Would you carry it as far as that ?—Certainly. 


I think there should be a sort of idea, putting it in the form 
of the Ballot Act, that to those who had £300 a year, or 
whatever sum you choose to fix, if they did not make 
efficient officers, or if they did not play up to the game, you 
should say, “ Then you must go into the ranks,” 

17197. At the present time @ young man sometimes 
leaves the service because he finds it is too irksome, or that 
he is required to do too much, or as the conventional phrase 
is, “it is not good enough,” and he goes ?—Yea. 

17198. Would you not think it an advantage to be able 
to say to that man, “ Very well, then, if you do not like 
this you must serve in the ranks fora time ;” would you not 
thereby put pressure upon men who were not quite up to 
the mark to work themselves up ?—Yes. 

17199. I do not know if that is in harmony with your 
scheme ?—I do not think I have thought it out from that 
point of view so much; my idea of it was more from the 
point of view, not of pressure upon any officer coming from 
the Regulars, but rather more of pressure upon the man who 
has never done a hand’s turn for his country of any sort or 
kind. That is the man I want to get at rather than the 
man who comes from the Regulars. 


7200. I think we have the same object in view—I am 
not speaking of a man coming from the Regulars, but of a 
man who comes under some form of compulsion, to whom 
you should say, “If you will not serve in one rank you 
must serve in the other ?”—Yes, that was my point, that 
by the Ballot you would have that hold over him; ifhe 
did not play the game and make a good officer you would 
say, “ Very well, you go into the ranks,” and you would 
tell a sergeant to look after him. 


17201. Do you think that would operate, on the other 
hand, upon the men; do you think it would be an advan- 
tage if they knew that the officers were under the same 
compulsion as themselves ?—I think that any man worth 
his salt. would come in before there was any question of 
compulsion ; he would be sharp to get in before he had 
anything of the sort rather than get in by press. 

17202. And you attach a good deal of importance, do 
you not, to men coming into the ranks who know their 
officers and whom the officers know 7—Yes. 


17203. But assuming a district where that is impossible, 
say a large urban district, and so forth, have you any 
means by which you could meet that ? Would you give 
the companies more completely over to particular officers, 
so that they and their men should be familiarised ?—If you 
mean with company administration rather than regimental 
administration, I think the tendency is in Volunteer regi- 
ments much more than it used to be for the company to 
be regarded as the unit. I think it has been found satis- 
factory, both in the Regulars and in the Irregulars, to let 
the company officer have as much responsibility and work 
as possible, except, perhaps, as regards finance, where it 
is likely to be involved. 


17204. And that you think is a right tendency ?—Yea, 
I hold with it entirely. 


17205. (Chairman.) Is there any other point you would 
like to put before us ?—I only wished to bring forward the 


question of the officers—I do not want to make any state- 
ment about anything else. 


Captain C. G. BuackapEr, D.S.O., called; and Examined. 


11206. (Chairman.) You are adjutant of the lst Volun- 
teer battalion of the Leicester regiment ?—Yes, 

17207. And you were on special service in West Africa 
in 1897 and 1898, and in South Africa from 1899 to 1902; 
and you were in the defence of Ladysmith ?—Yes. 

17208. The establishment of the battalion is 1,989, and 
the strength in November last year, 1,688 ?—Yes. 

17209, There are seventeen companies ?—Yes. 


17210. Did you have experience of the Volunteer service 
in South Africa ?—We had the Volunteer service company 
out with us. 

17211. What general opinion do you hold as regards the 
efficiency of the Volunteer service—of the force, as a whole? 
—Do you mean as regards the question of putting them in 
the field against a Continental army ? 


17212. Precisely?—And meaning, if they were mobilised 
day and put in the field, what they would be then ? 


17213, Yes ?—They would not have any time to 
prepare. 


17214. Taking them on the present basis of training 
and in the present state of efficiency, does that training 
strike you as being all that you would wish them to obtain, 
or would their efficiency bear the test of being opposed 
to an invading army of the very best troops of the 
Continent ?—I should not like to put them there. 


17215. What would you like to do with them first ’— 


I should like to give them four or five months’ training 
beforehand. 


17216. Do you mean four or five months’ continuous 
training after effectual mobilisation with transport and 


all the rest supplied ?—Yes, I should like to have them 
for four or five months in camp. 


17217. By that time you would feel they were trust 
worthy ?—Yes, 
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. 17218. By themselves, unaided by Regular troops ?— 
Yes, by themselves, unaided by Regular Infantry. 


17219. Would you regard as the reason why you would 
feel that without that it would be a very hazardous enter- 

rise, the fact that they do now have so little training, 
or the fact that the class of officers is not what it ought to 
be, or both ?—I think certainly that the training would 
be insufficient that they have at present. Considering 
that on the average—taking my own battalion—they do 
fourteen drills before camp in the year, you could hardly 
expect them to be put against Continental troops, I think. 
And also the non-commissioned officer is the great weak- 
ness, I think. 

17220. Then would you say that the training they would 
require, and the extra progress to be looked for in the non- 
commissioned officers, points to a kind of thing which, as 
at present constituted, it would be impossible to expect 
the Volunteer force to give from the point of view of their 
civil occupations ?—Yes, that is always the excuse that 
the men make and the non-commissioned officers—that 
the employers of labour will not afford them the time to 
come. 

17221. Then either the country will have to face some 
expenditure to reimburse them for what they would lose 
in the way of labour, or some form of compulsion ?—Yes, 
I always find in camp time the excuse the men have is 
that they cannot afford to lose their wages by coming into 
camp. 

17222. And we may reasonably conclude it is not an 
unfair one ?—No, because they are married men, a good 
many of them, and they cannot afford to lose their wages. 


17223, Have you given your mind then to the pos- 
sibility of compulsion being a necessity ?—Yes, I have, 
indeed. 

17224. What conclusion have you come to ?—I think 
that the Volunteer force is the only thing that stands 
between the country and compulsory service. 

17225. But you suggest that its standing power would 
come to an end if an invasion took place ?—I do not think 
it would stand very long. 

17226. Has your mind gone towards the Militia Ballot 
Act, or a widespread system of compulsion ?—I prefer a 
widespread system of compulsion. 

17227. You do not think the Ballot Act would meet 
the case 1—No. 

17228. Why not ?—I think you want to get as many 


men as possible, and the Ballot Act would not give them. - 


17229. The Ballot Act would mean exemption for 
Volunteer service, if such a system could be adjusted ?— 

es. 

17230. Generally speaking, you do not consider the 
standard of training at present acquired by the Volunteers 
sufficient to make them efficient for their duty ?—No, I 

9 not. 


17231, What do you say as to the effect of the new 
tegulations ?—I have had no experience of the old regula- 
tions, but from what I can gather the Volunteers are much 
more efficient now than they were before. 


17232. Do you notice that the Volunteer under military 
discipline. matures quickly ?—Yes, very quickly. 

17233. Does that apply to the officers as well as the 
men ?—Yes, You never have any difficulty with them 
in camp when once you get hold of them. The difficulty 
1s outside camp, where you cannot get hold of them. Once 
there they understand immediately after the first day. 


17234. They are intelligent in picking up what they 
ought to learn ?—Yes, though my own are not a very 
high class of recruits ; they are chiefly factory hands of 
the same class as we get in the Regulars; my own battalion 
is chiefly composed of factory men. 


17235. How far would that apply to their musketry 
Powers ?—I think from the two musketry seasons I have 
seen they are steadily improving. 

17236. Do you think they improve quickly as regards 
that as well as in other things ?—I think they do, espe- 
cially this year. Wo have had some advantages in getting 
all the bad shots in camp; we were allowed the use of the 
Tange and so we improved them very much this year. 
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17237. Have you much difficulty in getting officers 1— 
I have only four vacant commissions at present, but I 
should like to see men of more standing and influence in 
the town come in. 

17238. As regards numbers, you have nothing to com- 
plain of ?—No. 

17239. Do you mean men of a certain military aptitude, 
or men who would draw more men from their position 
in the town ?—I should say those who would draw more 
men. The officers I find are very keen as a rule, those 
Ihave got, very keen indeed ; the only thing is they want 
practice. If you get into camp they do not know how 
to handle a company in the field. 

17240. Then your mind would run in the direction of 
some kind of system of training for officers ?—If I might 
make a suggestion, instead of the Chelsea School I should 
have the officers attached for a month to a Regular line 
battalion doing company training; so that they might 
actually know how to instruct men in the field. 

17241. As regards non-commissioned officers, what 
have you to say ?—Of course, the great drawback there 
is that you cannot get hold of them any more than you 
can of the men; they will not attend any course of 
lectures ; you cannot get them to attend. 

17242, They would be the weak point then in the 
gencral force ?—Yes, the non-commissioned officers do not 
have any assurance ; they do not give words of command 
as if they intended them to be obeyed. 

17243. And considering the present tendency of the 
system of drill, that is a very important thing ?—Very 
important indeed. You have to rely absolutely on your 
section commanders and non-commissioned officers in 
the field. The officer commanding the company will 
have little control practically. 

17244. And probably nothing is more paralysing to a 
section than to have a man commanding them who does 
not know what he is about ?—No doubt. 


17245. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) As regards the officers 
and non-commissioned officers of Volunteers, you find the 
Volunteer officer pretty keen you say ?—Very keen the 
majority of them. 

17246. But he has not enough practice ?—No. 


17247. Supposing you had absolute power to do what 
you like with your battalion, I do not mean to upset the 
regulations, but supposing you were commanding officer 
and your finances were in good order and you were not 
worried about that, are there any means by which you 
would try to get your officers more practical !—Money 
no object at all? 

17248. Supposing you were not tied by the present 
capitation grant; supposing, for instance, your grant 
without capitation, without counting men, was equivalent 
to what the regiment now gets, enough for working 
expenses, do you think you could do anything to make 
your officers better ?—I think the same objection comes 
in; the officers are all business men and they cannot 
afford the time. 

17249. Phey do give a good deal of time do they not ? 
—Yes, a very great deal, but that is after business or on 
Saturday afternoon. 


17250. A great deal more than any regulation obliges. 


them to give ?—Yes, a great deal more. 

17251. You would like officers when they were young 
to be attached for a month to a Regular battalion during 
its training. Do you think it would be better if there 
were a training battalion at some fixed station, as has 
been proposed to us, that there should be a training school 
with a battalion there not necessarily always the same ? 
—And get trained men ? 

17252. And get trained officers to instruct the Volunteer 
officers ?—Then they would be trained men that they 
would instruct ? 

17253. Yes ?—What I mean is that I think the Volun- 
teer officer requires to learn how to train raw recruits, 
and not to have trained men to instruct. z 

17254. You think that if they had more time they 
could be better trained in their own Volunteer battalions ? 
—If you got them more in camp. 

17255. How long do you go to camp for—a fortnight ? 
—No, a week. 
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17256. Do you think you could do better if you went 
for a fortnight 1—Yes, very much better. 


17257. Do you think that any form of school could be 
made for the non-commissioned oificers ?—I doubt if 
you could get any of them to go to it. They would not 


be able to spare the time. They are exactly the same 
material as the men. 


regulations will require more attendances on the range 
than we have at persent. At present with the greatest 
difficulty we get them down twice to complete the old 
course, except of course the outlying companies, which are 
much easier to work than the town battalion. 
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17258. Do you think that if you could get your battalion 
into camp for a fortnight that would be a great improve- 
ment ?—Very great. 


17259. I suppose it would be a question of money ?— 
Absolutely I should say, and getting the employers of 
labour to allow their men to go. Very many employers 
of labour do not like their men to go. 

17269. Do you think that on Volunteer lines it is possible 
in this country to get an army that could facea Continental 
invader? I will explain what I mean by Volunteer lines 
in case you are doubtful. I take it at the present time 
the Volunteer is not paid ?—No. 

17261. And he attends at his leisure time ; he is a man 
who gets his own living and attends when he can. Those 
I take it are the principal things ?—Yes. 

17262. As long as that training is to be confined to 
times when the men can go—both officers and men—and 
they are not paid, do you think it is possible to get in that 
way amilitary force with which you could, even with largely 
superior numbers on your side, face continental troops ?— 
No, I should not think so. 

17263. You have been a Volunteer adjutant for two 
years, I think you said ?—A little over a year. 


17264. And you have had s good many years’ experience 
in the Regular service ?—About sixteen years’ service. 

17265. Had you seen anything of the Volunteers before 
you were an adjutant ?—Never, except our service com- 
pany in South Africa, and I saw a great deal of them, 
because I happened to be commanding No. 8 Company and 
they were No. 9 Company. 

17266. And you found them good ?—After six weeks 
or a couple of months (they did not join us until after 
Ladysmith) they were very good indeed. I was continu- 
ally on picket with them. I go on the basis of that in 
saying what I do about having four or five months to take 
them into camp before they were needed to take the field; 

17267. You heard a lot about the Volunteers before you 
joined as an adjutant; you heard people talking about 
them ?—Yes, I suppose I did. 

17268. Were you disappointed with them when you 


got into the practical work ?—No, it was rather the 
reverse. 


17269. You hardly expected them to do as much as they 
did ?—No. 

17270. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Your battalion does not 
go apparently with its brigade from what Colonel Powell 
says ?—No, it cannot. The Lincoln brigade go out the 
last week in July which I believe is their holiday ; our 
holiday is the bank holiday week in Leicester. 

17271. The next week ?—Yes. 


17272. So that in order to go out in brigade you would 
have to be shifted to another brigade ?—Yes, we were last 
year and the year before. 


17273. I was rather surprised to hear that musketry 
was done in camp?—We gave all indifferent shots 
further instruction on the range after parade hour, 
which I think did good. 


17274. Have you a good many third class shots ?—Not 
@ great many. 

17275. What is about the figure of merit ?—I cannot 
remember now—sixty-three point something this year. 

17276. For the individual 2—Yes. 


17277. I imagine that your battalion is rather better 
off than the majority for range accommodation ?—We 
have a very indifferent range for the town battalion. We 
have to go to Syston by train and then walk a mile and 
it is not a good range when you get there by any means ; 
there is a very bad light. 


17278. And there is no chance of carrying out the new 
musketry regulations ?—This vear Colonel Powell decided 
to carry out the old regulations, but of course the new 


17279. Do you get the signalling carried out properly ? 
—We have an instructor in signalling, in possession of 4 
modified certificate not given by the school but by s 
Regimental instructor, and the men have been working 
very hard at it and are very disappointed that they failed. 
I think they ought to have passed. It wasa very bad day, 
blowing and raining and the lamp kept going out. 


17280. How many men are you training ?—Just the 
eight for examination. 


17281. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Is yours a 17 
Company battalion ?—Yes, with two adjutants. 


17282. And one commanding officer ?—We divide 


it into one administrative battalion and two executive 
ones. 


17283. Do you all come out together ?—We all come 
out together though we form a two battalion camp. 


17284. Do not you think a 17 Company battalion is too 
much for one commanding officer to look after on parade? 
—We drill as two battalions. There are two colonels, 
a commandant and a lieutenant-colonel. 


17285. (Sir Ralph Knox.) His Grace asked you, taking 
the present military training that they receive, with which 
you are acquainted, what condition as regards efficiency 
your battalion would be in, and you have explained that. 
Supposing that training were, as has been suggested, 
raised every year from one week in camp to two weeks 
in camp, and that the initial training of the Volunteer 
recruit were increased beyond what it is now, he does 
forty drills, does he not ?—Yes. 


17286. Supposing he did sixty drills and if he was not 
regarded as efficient as a recruit then, he did onother 
twenty, that is to say he did eighty, and then subsequently 
he was trained for a fortnight in camp, that would improve 
his efficiency supposing he was mobilised, do not you think 
so ?—Yes, I think so certainly. 


17287. And assuming that you have good officers and 
non-commissioned officers quite up to the mark, that might 
reduce the period that would be required to make him 
efficient supposing he were mobilised. It might take 
two or three months instead of four to five months under 
those circumstances ?—Yes. 


17288. And you formed that opinion from what you 
saw in South Africa ?—Yes. Of course those were 
picked men. They were very good after six weeks. 


17289, Did they come from your regiment ?—From 
my Volunteer battalion. 


17290. Have you found that there are not many like 
them in the regiment since you joined it ?—I think the 
physique of that service company was very much above 
the average. 


17291, However, you think, supposing that increased 
amount of training which would be practically almost 
double what it is now were given, in two to three months 
the good man of your regiment, the physically fit men 
would be fit to fight ?—I think so. 

17292, And to fight by themselves as an independent 
body of Volunteers ?—Yes, I think so. 


17293. What sort of ages were the men who were with 
you out in South Africa ? They were all supposed to be 
twenty, I think ; up to what age did they run ?—I should 


not think there were many over thirty that I saw and cap 
remember. 


17294. But the majority were in the early twenties 
were they—from twenty to twenty-five ?—Yes, I should 
say quite in the early twenties. 


17295. You said, speaking of the non-commissioned 
officers, that you could not get them to take advantage 
of lectures, and so forth ; what system is adopted for pro- 
moting men to be non-commissioned officers 1—They 


have to go through @ practical examination as well a5 6 
written examination. 


17296. But does not that include the practice of giving 
words of command to a squad, and so forth ?—Yes, it does. 
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17297. And do they lose that from want of practice ? 
—I think they lose it from want of practice, and I think 
it is rather a different thing. When you have a man up 
he will shout the words of command right enough; it is 
when he is away from your observation that he does not 
seem to do anything. 

17298. The non-commissioned officer, you mean ?—Yes. 

17299. That is to say, when he does his work in your 
presence he does it all right ?—Yes, he knows his words 
of command, and can give them correctly. But when 
you see & mile away a section all going like sheep one after 
another, you imagine that it must be the non-commis- 
sioned officer who is in fault. 

17300. That is to say, the technical work, or the parrot 
part, he knows very well ?—Yes, the book-work he knows, 
but he cannot always put it into practice, 

17301. That is evidently from want of practice ?—Yes. 

17302. And then the opportunities that you have for 
taking men out into the field and giving them the company 
training are comparatively few ?—Very few indeed. 

17303. And mainly only during the camp time ?—Yes. 

17304. And if that camp time were doubled they would 
have a double opportunity of learning that sort of work ? 
—Yes, you notice the difference towards the last two 
days of camp; you find a distinct difference. 


17305. And you conclude from that rather that the 
second week’s camp would be much more valuable than 
the first week’s camp ?—Yes. 


17306. Perhaps almost double the value ?—Yes. 


17307. But your men have made no effort to take the 
two weeks’ camp ?—No. 

17308. They are not a ficld army battalion, are they ? 
—No. 

17309. We have had evidence showing that those who 
are in a field army have been marvellously improved by 
the two weeks’ camp. That would be in accordance with 
what you would expsct ?—I should expect that, certainly, 
because there is a very marked improvement at the end 
of the first week. 

17310. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) With reference to the 
system of compulsion, I think you said that you preferred 
universal service to the ballot, because you want as many 
men as possible ?—Yes. 

17311. Do you not propose to put a limit to the number 
of Volunteers ?—No, I think it is the duty of every man 
to carry a rifle and learn to shoot. 


17312. Do not you propose to put a limit to the estab- 
lishment ? You would practically take any number you 
sould get, would you ?—Any number who were physically 

it. 

17313. Supposing there was a fixed establishment of 
Volunteers and Militia, do not you think it is likely, by 
putting the ballot in force, with an exemption in favour 
of Volunteers, that you would get that establishment ?— 
Ido not think I quite understand your question. 

17314. If the establishment of Volunteers was fixed, 
say at the present establishment, 345,000, and the Militia 
were fixed, say at 150,000, if the ballot would give you 
the full amount of these two establishments, would not 
that meet your view ?—You mean that the country would 
have no more than that fixed establishment ? 

17315. They do not require any more ?—Yes, they 
could pick and choose. 

17316. Yes, they could pick and choose; that was the 
point I was coming to?—You are asking this for the 
defence of England ? 

17317. Yes, only for the defensive forces ?—Of course, 
I should think if the authorities put a certain number of 
men as sufficient for the defence of England, it would be 
very much better to pick and choose. 

17318. And if the ballot would give you that, that 
would be all you would ask in the way of compulsion ; 
you would be satisfied with the ballot if it gave you the 
number ?—Do you mean myself personally ? 

17319. Yes, personally ?—No, I think every man should 
be trained, if possible, every man who is physically fit. 

17320. You have two quartermasters, I see ; have they 
had any special training ?—They have passed the usual 
examination ; that was before I joined. 
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17321, The ordinary examination ?—The ordinary 
examination, and they carry out all the arrangements 
for camp. ‘ 

17322. Have you made arrangements for your equip- 
ment and transport ?—Yes, by contract. 

17323. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Is there any 
penalty on the contractor if he does not carry it out ?— 
No, there is no penalty. 

17324. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Was the Volunteer company 
attached to your regiment out in South Africa under fire 
—was it in action ?—Several times. 

17325. Whereabouts ?—At the action at Belfast. 


17326, Anywhere else ?—That was the only general 
action they were in. But, of course, they were con- 
tinually sniped and under shell-fire going up to Lydenburg 
and in the Badfontein Valley ; they were shelled out of 
camp there sometimes. 

17327. But you served with them out on picket duty, 
and so forth ?—Yes, continually. 

17328. What was the other force ; what other men were 
with them, or did they go by themselves under those cir- 
cumstances ?—I usually used to be alongside of them 
taking up a continuous line. They were also on isolated 
kopjes by themselves. 

17329, But they were under their own officers ?—Abso- 
lutely. I used to go round sometimes and have a look at 
them, because we often used to have two company pickets, 
and I used to find myself in command of those two com- 
panies. 

17330. The men seemed to understand their work, and 
to do it satisfactorily ?—Very satisfactorily, indeed, after 
a time—not at the beginning. 

17331. But after they had had this experience they dil 
the work very nearly as well as the others ?—Yes, they 
did the ordinary work of the others. . 


17332. What should you judge from that experience 
would be the deficiency ; what did you see was the weak- 
ness, if there was any at all, in the company under those 
conditions ?—The non-commissioned officers. 

17333. The men themselves were as good as you could 
wish them ?—Yes, and the non-commissioned officers were 
good enough as fighting men, but they had not the train- 
ing of the Line non-commissioned officer. You could not 
trust them so absolutely to do a thing correctly if you gave 
them an order as you would your own non-commissioned 
officer in a Line battalion. 

17334, Did that arise from your want of knowledge of 
them ?—It may have been, but I think their want of 
training. 

17335. They showed the deficiency, did they ?—Yes, 
I think so, certainly. 

17336. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) The subject 
of physical fitness was mentioned just now. What pro- 
portion of your seventeen companies would be standing up 
after a week’s hard work ?—What do you mean by hard 
work—bivouacking, ordinary campaigning ? 

17337. Yes ?—It is very hard to say. 

17338. (Sir Ralph Knox.) At home this means ?— 
Probably it would be a great deal harder at home than in 
South Africa. 

17339. (Chairman.) Why ?—On account of the weather. 
You could not have a finer climate than South Africa to 
bivouack in. 

17340. (Sir Ralph Knox.) You would exclude your 
recruits ; you would not take the men just recruited on a 
campaign ?—No. 

17341. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Probably the campaign 
would be very severe while it lasted, if it did not last so 
long ?—There is no doubt that the physique is very poor. 


17342. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Their physique 
is not good ?—Certainly not good, though, as I say, the 
same material joins my own Regular battalion, and of course 
with good food and training and gymnastics, and so.on, he 
is a very different man in six months, but the factory- 
hand Volunteer remains a factory-hand. 

17343, A man who joins the Volunteers in your county. 
anyhow, remains no better physically or he is the same 
physically as the man who joins your line battalion as a 
recruit ?—Yes. 

. X 
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17344. (Str Coleridge Grove.) But the Regulars. have 


17365. And they do not ee 
the Roservists bebind them ?_—Yes. yee tae pone eaten 


17345. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Do you find that the Volun- 
teer drill at all develops the men ?—Not the amount they 
do. I do not think it is sufficient. 


17346. It is not sufficient to develop them ?—No, not 
to give them any material benefit. 


17347. Do they do physical drill 1—No. 

17348, But if they did physical drill it would improve 
them a good deal, would it not ?—You would be taking 
away @ great deal of the time you might be using if you 
were to give them an hour or half an hour’s physical drill: 
T have no doubt it would do them a lot of good. 

17349. In the musketry are there any physical exercises 
now ?1—No, there used to be. 

17350. But both those things would be of valuc ?—I 
should think so; they want certainly strengthening in the 
arms; with a good many recruits that we get there is 
hardly room to put a rifle on their shoulder. 

17351. But with an additional number of drills given to 
them as recruits there would be time for doing something 
of that kind ?—Yes, if you increased them very much. 


17352. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) But I under- 


stand you want something more than ordinary drill ?— 
Yes, 


17353. (Sir Ralph Knox.) The drill with the musket, 
and so on (the manual drill), is not any exercise for a man ? 
—Not at all. 


17354. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Your com- 
pany that did very well, as we understand most of the 
service companies did, in South Africa, was one company 
of Volunteers to eight companies of regulars ?—Yes. 


17355. In our home defence assumption we have no 


such atiffening as that ; we have no Regulars at all. That 


is a very serious matter ?—Yes. It is a very hard question 
to answer. : 


17356. Then in your estimate that they would be fit to 
do well against foreign regulars in four or five months in a 
home campaign, does that assume that there is a full staff 
of brigade and divisional commanders of the Regular 
service ?—Yes, quite so. 


17357. And also a complete supply service, such as 
transport and medical 1—Yes. 


17358. Of course the supply services ?—Yes. 

17359. And the departmental services ?—Yes. 

17330. And staff officers generally ?—All staff officers. 

17361. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Regulars ?—Yes. 

17362. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) It simply 
means the Volunteer battalion slipping into its place in 
a previously arranged and organised system ?—Yes. 
. 17363, Which we have not got at present, I believe ?— 
0. 

17364. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) I understand that you 


tried lectures for non-commissioned officers ?—I have 
them every week. 


17366. Do you think that is to a large extent because 
they do not count any drill for it, or do you let them count 


any drill for it ?—No, I do not let them count attendance 
as a drill. 


17367. I do not quite see what sort of drill you could 
let them count ?—The sergeant instructor of each com- 
pany holds it, and for scouts as well; and I cannot get 
them to turn up; perhaps, at the outside, two of the com. 
pany turn up. 

17368. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Would they turn up 
if there was an extra grant for it ?—I think if they were 
paid for it they would turn up for drill. 

17369. You think if they were paid for these lectures 
they would come ?—Yes. 

17370. How much would fetch them, 1s. a lecture 1— 


I doubt whether you would get a non-commissioned officer 
for 1s. 


eral 
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17371. You would have to give them 2s. 6d. 1—Yes. 


17372. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) But even if 
you paid them for attendance at these lectures you would 
not go so far aa to say that a lecture could take the place 
of instruction in camp ?—Certainly not. 

17373. From what you have seen of your own regiment 
do you think that what they require is practical illustra. 
tion of the work on the ground ?—Yes. 


17374. Lectures are very good so far as they go!— 
Yes. The majority of them know the book ; they do not 
know how to put their knowledge into actual practice. 

17375. They do not know the application of it 1—They 
do not know the application of it. It is the same with the 
officers; they know their books excellently, the majority 
of them, but they do not know how to apply their know- 
ledge when they get on the field. 


17376, And we know, I think, by now that battles are 
not won now by the book, or lost by the book ?—I am of 
opinion that battles are won by the application of the 
principles of the book. 


17377. (Chairman.) Have you any other point to 
bring before us 1—I think as regards camp I should like 
to make a suggestion—that you could put in very much 
more useful work sometimes by occasionally allowing + 
battalion to have a regimental camp. 


17378. Not always brigaded 1—Not always brigaded. 
At Salisbury if you have three field days a week with the 
brigade or division, I think it is almost a waste of time 
really; the man learns nothing, the non-commissioned 
officer learns nothing, and the captains commanding 
companies learn very little indeed. 


17379. Have you any other points to put before us !— 
My battalion has been going between Aldershot and 
Salisbury, and, last year, Strensall, They liked Strensall 
very much ; but they did not like Salisbury. A man after 
he has done a hard day’s work likes a little amusement, 
which he does not get at Salisbury. It is his one holiday.» 
in the year, and he does not care about going there under: 
those circumstances. 
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THIRTY-FIFTH DAY. 


Thursday, 10th December, 1903. 
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PRESENT. 


His Grace The Duke of NorwoLk, K.G. (in the Chatr) 
G.C.M.B., LL.D. Colonel E. H. LLEWELLY. 


-General The LorD GrenFeLt,G.C.B., 
The Right Hon. Sir RaLrH Heyry Knox, K.C.B. 
Major-General Sir COLERIDGE Grove, K.C.B. 
Colonel O’CALLAGHAN-WESTROFP. 


Lieut. 


Major G. G. Watson, 


17380. (Chairman.) You are in the Queen’s Rifle 
Volunteer Brigade and you command the company of 
Mounted Infantry in that brigade ?—Yes. 

17381. Is that one company ?—It has not been com- 
pleted to a full company in the meantime on account of 
financial reasons. 

17382. We had the advantage of having before us 
Colonel Macrae, the commandant of the brigade, but we 
hope you will kindly give us as much information as you 
can on the question of the Mounted Infantry. You have 
sent usa paper,* but before turning to that can you ex- 
plain what is the general organisation of the Volunteer 
Mounted Infantry, its special objects and strength ?— 
The special object, I suppose, is simply to act as Mounted 
Infantry, 

17383, I have in my mind that there are Yeomanry as 
well, and that owing to the existence of Volunteer Mounted 
Infantry there are two sets of mounted men ?—Yes. 

17384. I wanted to know how far that is an advantage 
or the reverse, and what were the reasons for it ?—The 
Yeomanry are liable for service abroad, I take it ; whereas 
Mounted Infantry are purely for home defence, and there 
are distinctions between Mounted Rifles and Mounted 
Infantry Volunteers. I think you will find that Lord 
Roberts lays down the distinction in the preface to the 
Yeomanry Training Book, or rather he does not exactly 
define the distinction, but he tells what the Yeomanry 
are for and leaves you to understand that Mounted In- 
fantry are not for that purpose. I have not got that to 
refer to here, and it is a long time since I read it. Then 
You asked as to the organisation and the numbers. 

17385. Yes. Is your one company or your partly- 
formed company rather made up from the various bat- 
talions in the brigade ?—In our case the company is not 
nade up from the various battalions of the brigade. As a 
Tule they join simply for the Mounted Infantry and they do 
not go through the other companies of the brigade as men 
do in the Regular Army. There are in all, I believe, nine 
Volunteer Mounted Infantry companies, and three regi- 
ments have smaller detachments rather less than com- 
panics, making a total on the establishment of nearly 1,500. 

17386. Do you find it easy to get officers sufficient for 
the force 1—Perfectly ; it is very easy to find officers for 
that purpose, 

17387, Not perhaps without denuding other companies? 

~Absolutely without denuding other companies. 
_ 17388, We have had evidence that it is very difficult 
in Volunteer battalions generally to get sufficient officers, 
and your finding that for the Mounted Infantry company 
itis very easy suggests the idea that it is the popular com- 
Pany of the battalion or brigade ?—It simply shows that 
men are quite ready to take a commission in the Mounted 
Infantry who would not take other commissions. 

17389. You tap a different source of supply ?—An 
entirely different source. 

17390. They do not think the ordinary Volunteer 
battalions good enough for them. Is that it ?—I do not 
know whether that is the way to put it or not, but the other 
companies do not attract them. 


* Not printed. 
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17391. And their appreciation of a special form of Jfajor @. @, 


military service is justified by their performance when 
they join, is it ?—I think so, quite. 


Watson: 


17392, And as regards the men, what have you to say?— 10 Deo, 1903. 


Numbers applying, do you mean, or the class ? 


17393. You said that a full company was not yct 
formed; that suggests you cannot get the men ?—No, 
it does not mean that; it means that it costs a great deal 
of money to run a company and we have not got the 
means. We were offered, as you are aware, fairly sulb- 
stantial grants by Lord Lansdowne, when he was War 
Minister in 1900, and we were invitéd to increase cur 
strength. That invitation came to us at the very end of 
the year when there was no use attempting it for that 
Volunteer season, and the next season the grants had been 
withdrawn and we were ordered to disband. Then we 
were allowed to go on for a certain time, but when tho 
grants were intimated to us we were told in the War Office 
letter, which I have here, that companies which at the 
time the circular was issued were only one section would 
get their grants for that one section and no further grants 
unless they were raised to a full company, which is 141 
men. I did my best to ascertain through the General 
Officer Commanding in Scotland, by repeated calls at the 
War Office and also by getting a memorandum submitted 
to the Secretary of State by the Secretary of Scotland, 
whether we would be allowed these grants at any stage 
between the time we were thirty-five and the time we were 
141, but I could get no answer at all until this year 1903, 
when I learnt privately through the Secretary of State for 
War that we would get the grants for each section as 
completed. My difficulty always was that I did not wish 
to rush the thing; I wanted to select good men, and 
therefore I did not wish to fill up the company to 141 
just ina day. You asked whether the men could be got. 
The men could easily be got to form a company of 141, and 
I am almost certain without interfering with other yolun- 
teering and without interfering with the Yeomanry. The 
men are men of a class by themselves almost ; they are 
educated men with an athletic training which you will 
not get anywhere else almost; they are boys educated 
at Public Schools and brought up to all the natural recren- 
tions of such boys, and they are educated men, many of 
them having been educated at Oxford and Cambridge. 
and so on, and they will not go into the other branches of 
the Auxiliary Service. 


17394. You are talking of the men now ?—Yes. 


17395. Then the whole company will be practically a 
corps of gentlemen ?—Practically, but they are not men 
who would take commissions in the Yeomanry ; they are 
not men who as a rule are able to afford commissions in the 
Yeomanry, being younger sons, and so on. This secticn 
which I command is a section which has supplied many 
officers. I understand that one objection is that we take 
awuy officers ? 


17396. I never heard it, but I only asked if that might 
be the result ?—I may mention this: Of the men who 
passed through the ranks of my contingent from 1886 to 
the beginning of 1903, 33 per cent. have taken com- 
missions elsewhere after they have left ux. That includes 
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the Naval Medical Service, the Army, Yeomanry, Militia, 
Volunteers and Colonial forces. 


17397. Was it because you had already started that you 
were allowed to complete your formation, because a year 
ago the battalion I command asked to be allowed to form 
a company of Mounted Infantry and we were not allowed to 
do so ?—We had already started, and after that time I 
believe they authorised no new detachments—after 1900. 
I mean. It was in 1900 that Lord Lansdowne’s offer of 
grants was made. The letter offering these grants con- 
tains a schedule of the existing sections which had then 
been authorised, and it was these sections that were author- 
ised to increase their strength to 140 or to go on as they 
vere. There were fourteen regiments represented, three 
vf which had two sectionseach and the remainder one 
section each. 

17398. Was the withdrawal of the encouragement or the 
attitude of prohibition because it was thought that it 
would be a mistake to have both Yeomanry and Mounted 
Infantry ?—I believe Mr. Brodrick’s idea was solely that 
he was going to use every effort to complete his 35,000 of 
Yeomanry. At that time an offer was made to me by the 
officer commanding our local Yeomanry regiment, Sir 
William Gardiner Baird, who commanded the Lothians and 
Berwickshire Yeomanry, to allow me to bring my corps 
into his regiment as a squadron, and he gave me practically 
a free hand to do everything I liked. I prepared a meme. 
randum which I submitted to my men, and I got Sir 
William Baird to revise it to make sure that it was a per- 
fectly fair statement. This memorandum was considered 
by our men, and they unanimously decided that they 
could not join the Yeomanry. The reason that in- 
fluenced them at that time was principally the conditions 
of attendance at camp. The time of year did not 
suit the professional men who are in my company ; it 
suited the farmers of the Yeomanry, but not  profes- 
sional men, and besides, it wasa longer time than 
they could spare. But there is a much stronger reason 
which has since emerged, namely, that the Yeomanry are 
now under Militia conditions, and the men who are under 
my command simply cannot see their way to join any 
Yeomanry regiments under these conditions—it is abso- 
lutely prohibitive. As I understand it, the Volunteers 
absolutely cannot be called out unless there is a danger of 
invasion. 

17399. (Sir Ralph Knox.) That is not so; I would point 
out that the Volunteers are now absolutely under the same 
conditions with regard to being called out as the Army 
Reserve or the Militia. Would that affect the reasons of 
your men for not joining the Yeomanry to any extent ?— 
I was not aware that the Militia and Volunteers were on 
the same footing exactly, but I should like to point out to 
you again that when our men decided they could not join 
the Yeomanry it was not on account of the Yeomanry 
being under the same conditions as the Militia, because 
at that time they were not; 
from that. 


17400. It was rather the longer training that was con- 


templated ?—Yes, and at a season of the year which did 
not suit. 


it was entirely apart 


17401. I imagined that was generally the objection on 
the part of the Mounted Infantry of the Volunteers ?—I 
have the memorandum* which was put before them here, 
and it makes no reference to the Yeomanry conditions, so 
that it was entirely apart from that. 

17402. Do you teach your men to ride ?—Partly ; 
whether they can ride or not we put them through schools. 

17403. Do many men join you who can ride ?—Yes. 

17404. But they go through the schools ?—Yes. 

17405. That is to learn the military riding, is it ?—We 
do some drill in riding schools, but it is to make sure they 
are quite fit—we put them through riding without stirrups, 
and so on. 

17406. That is rather a test than otherwise ; they may 
be able to ride according to their own view, but you test 
them ?—Yes, but year after year we put them through the 
school. 


17407. How long has your corps been in existence ?— 
Since 186. 


17408. How is it horsed ?—Mostly by hiring. 
17409. Would you describe the system of hiring ?— 
a er On * Not printed. 
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Every man is entitled just to go to any jobmaster and hire 
his horse. We have a rate at which all these jobmasters 
are paid for each drill, according to the nature of the drill, 


17410. (Chairman.) A sort of contract, is it ?—Yea, 


according to the nature of the drill, the length of day, and 
so on. 


17411. (Sir Ralph Knox.) And is this horse available for 
the man whenever he may want it, or on your appointed 
days ?—We have never had that difficulty to contend with; 
I mean to say we have always been able to get horses. 


17412. Does he always bring the same horse ?—Not 
always. 


17413. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) What contract is the 
jobmaster under to produce the horses on mobilisation !— 
None. We have not got that length yet. 


17414, Then you might find yourselves without horses ? 
—I think I would undertake to find them. The Yeomanry 
are in the same position ; the Yeomanry with us are very 
largely horsed in exactly the same way. 


17415. (Sir Ralph Knox.) In fact, it is a body of men 
who have mastered the intricacies of riding in mili 
fashion and have learned the mounted drill ?—Yes. 


17416. So far as the horsing is concerned that is an un- 
certainty, and you think the same uncertainty prevails in 
the Yeomanry as with you ?—Yes, quite. 


17417. Have you ever considered the question of what 
is called horse-mastership in the field ? Do you think, 
supposing you had your corps and it was fully mounted, you 
would find any difficulty as regards the management of the 
horses and looking after them ?—I think not; we have 
had experience of the entire management of the horses in 
camps. 

17418. And is all that work done by the men them- 


selves ?—Entirely ; since 1886, we have never allowed 
a man to have a servant of any kind. 


17419. And he does all the grooming ?— All the 
grooming. 


17420, The semi-veterinary work and all that sort of 
thing ?—Yes; if there was a serious case of course we 
would send the horse to be vetted. 


17421, But you can do a little doctoring ?—We can do 
a little doctoring, I think. 


17422. With that small experience of horses do you 
think that would sufficiently qualify the men to look after 
and take care of their horses in the field ?—I can only 
answer for the experience we have had in the South 
African War; I know the men who went straight from 
our ranks out there were testified to as being good horse 
masters, and a good many of them got commissions in 
the Army as Mounted Infantry officers at once, which 
showed that they were supposed to be qualified in that 
way. 


17423. Fairly trained. You command the corps ?— 
Yes, I do, 


17424. Are you a good horse master ?—That is rather 
a difficult question to answer. 


17425. I mean: are you able to direct the horse- 
mastership of your troop and to see that the men are look- 
ing after their horses carefully, preserving them and making 
the beat of them ?—Well, I do not like to speak for 
myself, but I can say that for my other officers, the three 
licutenants ; they are all thoroughly qualitied. 


17426. It has come before us that one of the first duties 
of a man who is in charge of a mounted force is horse- 
rmuastership, and that unless he is fully up to the mark in 
that way, being able to preserve his horses, seeing the 
difficulty of replacing them in the field, and so forth, be 
is not much good ; but do you think that with the training 
officers have, with their attention being strictly directed 
to that and the desire that they should study it, and so 
forth, a man in the Volunteer service can learn it +I 
think I may say so; I cannot expect that anyone will be 
either in drill or in anything clse as good as a trained 
soldier, but I certainly think our experience has shown 
that the men whom we have sent out to South Africa have 
had knowledge of horse-mastership, and I am quite sure 
the officers under me are all men perfectly capable of deal- 
ing with the matter you refer to. 
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17427. I wanted generally to got at a conclusion upon 
this point. Supposing there were a large force of these, 
that you did your fortnight’s training every year or some- 
thing of that kind, and that you knew that horse-master- 
ship was one of the principal things you, as an officer, 
would have to look after, with that experience, do you 
think you would be able to become, let us say, a fair horse- 
master in the field ?—I think so; I do not want to make 
any comparisons with the Yeomanry, but I should say 
just as good as a Yeomanry officer; the opportunities 
are equally good. . 

17428. But do you think there are enough to make tho 
men efficient for that purpose ?—Do you mean, is the 
company large enough ? 


17429. I mean the opportunities—the time he is able 
to give to it and the time he ia with his horses and studying 
them ?—Yes, I think so. 


17430. (Chairman.) To what extent are they men who 
have had previous knowledge of horses ?—The large 
majority of them. 

17431. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Your men, as you have stated, 
are almost all gentlemen ?—Yes. 


17432. Of course we know a gentleman who is fond of 
his horse will do anything for it, but they are none of them 
men who have been brought up as workers with horses— 
grooms, and so ?—None of them. 


17433. And you think that with the practice you have, 
the men learn enough ?—I should like them to learn more, 
but I think I may say they learn enough. 


17434. Is there any way of teaching them more ?— 
Regular camp work is the great thing for it. 


17435. What camp do you do—what length of camp ? 
—One week is our usual term, but we have done a fort- 
night, and our training the last two years has been under 
Colonel Godley commanding the Mounted Infantry at 
Aldershot. 


17436. Do you think you could always go for a fort- 
night ?—No, I think not. 


17437. What are the difficulties ?—The men are almost 
all professional men, lawyers, bankers, or doing other 
professional work in Edinburgh, and they get a very short 
holiday. They are quite willing to devote a week to 
this work, but if they take a fortnight for this work it 
really deprives them of all shooting or other form of 
sport, 

17438. But in the earlier years of their service—let us 
contemplate that they serve with you six or seven years— 
do you think for two or three years you could get that 
amount out of them with a less amount afterwards ?— 
That is to say, could we make. say. a half of our company, 
which is composed of men who are serving six years, do 
@ fortnight and allow the other half who have been 
longer in the Company to go away after a week ? 


17439. Yes, that is to say, the younger men would be 
the men who would be doing the fortnight ?—That would 
break up our strength and make it too small a unit as we 
are constituted at present. And the non-commissioned 
officers and group leaders would all leave at the end of 
the first week. 


17440. You think that is rather an impracticable idea ? 
—I rather think so. 


17441. But it is the case that if you can give men a more 
prolonged training in the earlier part of their time they 
learn a great deal which makes them very satisfactory 
men afterwards, even with a shorter training?—There 
is no doubt of that ; but there is another point you know 
in which we differ from the Yeomanry ; we have throughout 
the whole spring and summer constant mounted drills out 
in the open and they are always learning from them. If 
they devote all that amount of time. which is in addition 
to the training, it is rather severe to make them do a fort- 
night as well. 

17442. You think one would compensate for the other 
—the amount of work they do in that way ?—Yes. 

17443. What amount of each work do they do ?—We 
had thirty mounted drills last year besides foot drills ; we 
always put them through @ certain amount of foot drills 
to learn skirmishing on foot, and we had thirty mounted 
drills last year, and most of these are out in an open 
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country. That is in addition to a whole week at 


Aldershot. 

17444. That covers the teaching in the riding school ? 
—Yes, ten of these were riding school drills at the begin- 
ning, which left twenty outside. 


17445. Supposing, now, you had this amount of drill 
perhaps a little strengthened, and you were mobilised and 
you had to come out under a threat of invasion and 
your corps was collected and you set to work in real 
earnest to polish them up and develop them to a higher 
point, how long do you think it would take you to make 
them men who could go into the field and fight, you com- 
manding them ?—Actually to go into the field and fight ? 


17446. Yes ?—We are quite ready to do it to-morrow 


17447, But do you think you could do it efficiently 
to-morrow ?—I think so. 


17448. You do not think training for mancuvring ur 
for horse-mastership or anything of that kind would he 
necessary ?—Horse-mastership one would of course like 
to have more training for. 


17449. What length of time ?—Would two months be 
sufficient ?—Certainly. 


17450. Two months you would be perfectly satisfied 
with ?—Yes, I am quite sure at this moment we are much 
more fit to take the field than many of the bodies of troops 
that took the field in South Africa. 


17451. Yes, but some had never seen a horse, and some 
had never fired a shot; we do not want to be caught that 
way again. If we are training a force we want to feel that 
it is a force that is worth something and that at all eventa 
in & comparatively short time can be made efficient ; that 
is what we are driving at ?—Well I should certainly say 
that in two months I should have no hesitation. 


17452. You would be prepared to goand risk your life 
at the head of them fighting anybody who is likely to 
invade this country ?—Quite, and I hope we should be 
able to do it sooner. 


17453. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) The system at pre- 
sent for getting men into the Mounted Infantry is 
that a man is first enrolled as a private of some Volunteer 
corps, is he not ?—Not with us. 


17454. They go direct to the Mounted Infantry ?—Yes. 


17455. And are simply attached to a Volunteer corps ? 
Yes, it is a company of the regiment, but our men come to 
us direct. 

17456. But he is enrolled as belonging to that regiment ? 
—As belonging to the Mounted Infantry. 


17457. As belonging to the mounted infantry company 
of a particular Volunteer regiment ?—Yes. 


17458. Practically he has no connection with that 
regiment, has he, except being borne on its books ?—Well, 
we work with the regiment to a certain extent ; each man 
has to pass through the recruit course under the adjutant 
of the regiment, and of course all our orderly room work 
is done by the adjutant. 


17459. What I want to get at is—do you think 
that that is a good system, or whether on the other 
hand it would not be simpler to organise the Volunteer 
Mounted Infantry in individual companies just as the 
Artillery is in batteries, and so on; I do not see what 
advantage is gained by this process of attaching a man to,or 
counting a man as part of, a battalion from which he really 
is quite separate ?—I think the idea that used to be held, 
that the mounted contingent of a regiment would always 
fight with the regiment, is at an end altogether, and I think 
it would be equally good to have a battalion of Mounted 
Infantry apart from the regiment altogether. 


17460. Apparently it would be simpler and more direct. 
Supposing that were done, you have pointed out that 
you tap to a great extent a class of men whom you think 
would not join the Yeomanry ?—Yes. 


17461. But it appears to me that you must compete 
with the Yeomanry to a certain extent; there must be a 
certain number of men who would go into the Yeomanry 
if the Voluntecr Mounted Infantry had not previously 
absorbed them ?—Really I do not think so; I do not 
believe there is one man on my roll that would be in the 
Yeomanry if we were not there. I am positive of it— 
practically certain of it. 
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17462. Why is that ? Is it these conditions to which 
you have alluded under which they cannot go into camp ? 
—Very much so; and there is a little social distinction 
between the man who joins the Yeomanry as a trooper 
and the man who joins the Mounted Infantry company. 


17463. The man who joins the Volunteer Mounted 
Infantry company you mean is of a better claas 1—Yes. 
I do not mean that there is any side or anything of that 
sort which prevents them going in, but still they would 
have actually to mix with a totally different class. 

17464. (Chairman.) You are speaking of this par- 
ticular Mounted Infantry company ?—And I think all. 
wee That is a characteristic of them all, is it ?— 
Cs 

17466. (Str Coleridge Grove.) Now I come to another 
point which seems to me more serious. You will 
understand that I am not opposing the Mounted Infantry, 
but I want to see exactly how it works. It seems to me 
from your description that the men who join the Mounted 
Infantry are very much the men whom you would like to 
have as officers in the Volunteer force ; they are the sort 
of raw material which would make good officers ?—Yea, 
that is one point which has often been mentioned. 

17487. Mounted Infantry is a very good thing, but good 
officers are more important, and I see » danger of your 
absorbing men who but for you would join the Volun- 
teers as officers ?—With regard to that, I can say that we 
have supplied a good many officers from our men who 
have had the advantage of having been trained first. 

17468. To the Volunteers ?—Yes, and I am pretty 
certain—of course I cannot lay this down as an absolute 
certainty, but I am convinced myself that practically none 
of the men who join us would otherwise have been induced 
to take commissions in the Volunteer regiments. 


17469, Could you give me any information as to the 
numbers of men who have joined the Volunteers aa officers 
from you ?—Of the men who have passed through our 
ranks up to the beginning of 1903, 33 per cent. in all 
have taken commissions ; I do not say in the Volunteers, 
but there are ten at present serving as Volunteer officers. 
Of course our numbers have been very small, and we have 
only had about 100 men passing through our ranks since 
the beginning. 

17470, That is a very good percentage. Now I want to 
get a little further into this question of horses. You 
know the system of Army registration of horses for the 
Regulars 1—Yes. 

17471. Do you know at all whether any of these horses 
which are supplied to you by various job-masters are re- 
gistered as Army horses ?—I believe from one establish- 
ment a certain number were registered, but not anything 
like his whole stable, 


17472. It ia a point of the utmost importance 
that when embodied you should be able to get your horses 
with absolute certainty and with great quickness, and at 
present it seems to me that this is a little doubtful ?—I 
imagine that in London you have got an excellent supply 
in the cab horses, have you not ? 


17473. But how are you going to get them ?—They 
would have to be paid for. 

17474. You could hardly leave it to the chance of pur- 
chase in a time of great emergency and great scare when 
things were going up to famine prices and when accoutre- 
ments, saddlery, and everything else were very difficult to 
get. Have you your own accoutrements ?—We have 
everything complete. 

17475. Still they would require fitting—the saddles 
would ?—The saddle we have got would not require very 
much fitting—the colonial saddle with a wide gullet. 


17476. If you got a poor starved London cab horse and 
put one of these saddics on him I do not think he would 
be very comfortable, especially with a very heavy man 
on it ?—They require fitting and they would get it very 
easily, 

17477. That would all be a question of time ?—Yes, 

17478. We did not find it very easy to get saddles at 
all during the war; we exhausted the supply completely. 
There is another point I should like to clear up: you say 
that in a certain sense you would be quite ready to go into 
the field to-morrow, but what I should like to arrive at is 
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this. Your material is evidently very good, you start with 
excellent raw material, and therefore it is not unfair to 
compare it with good Regular Mounted Infantry; how 
long do you think, supposing you were called out to- 
morrow, you would require before you would feel you were 
equal to good Regular Mounted Infantry with ita officers 
and all the training that is given to it ?—I can perhaps 
beat answer that by saying what Colonel Godley wrote to 
Sir Archibald Hunter who was commanding in Scotland at 
that time after we left Aldershot last year ; he wrote that 
if the other Mounted Infantry were like us he would be per- 
fectly satisfied. 

17479. That was the Regular Mounted Infantry !—Yes, 

17480. As I say, you start with specially good material, 
with intelligence and spirit ?—Yes, and I think in our 
manceuvres alongside of them without any boasting we 
were quite as good. 

17481. How long had you been there when this was 
written ?—This was after one week. 

17482. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) What was the state of 
the Regular Mounted Infantry—how long had they been 
up ?—They were just finishing their course. 

17483. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Your capita- 
tion grant you say in the paper you kindly sent us is 
£2 15s. 1—I was wrong in saying it was so from now; I 


-thought the year ended in November, but the year actually 


ends in March, and we are drawing the £4 grant up to 
March. For next year it is £2 15s. I thought we began 
the year in November, but the financial year begins on 
the Ist April. . 


17484. And that extra £1 5s. would make a good deal 
of difference to you; the difference between the £4 and 
the £2 15s. ?—It is the difference between £5 153. and 
£2 15s. 

17485. Would you explain that, please ?—The £4 was 
£4 in addition to the ordinary corps grant. 


17486. So that you got £4 Mounted Infantry grant 
and 35s. corps grant, making £5 15s. in all ?—Yes. 

17487. As against what you will get from March next 
the corps grant of 35s. and £1 instead of £4 special Mounted 
Infantry capitation grant ?—Yes, that is so, 

17488. Do you think that will greatly strike at the 
root of your efficiency ?—Absolutely. 

17489. You will not be able to do the number of mounted 
drills ?—No, we will not be able to carry on. 


17490. But those mounted drills are the first thing 


that will go ?—We will stop altogether; we will cease 
to exist. 


17491.. Then it is equivalent to dissolving your com- 
pany ?—Yes, 

17492. What pay did your men get for the week in 
Aldershot ?—Our men get no pay, but the corps is allowed 
half-a-crown a day, the same as for the foot Volunteer. 


17493. (Sir Ralph Knox.) How are the horses fed —~ 
They get Government rations. 


17494, (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) You get free 
rations ?—Yes, but that is not what would happen to 


us in ordinary camps ; we happened to be there using the 
Government horses. 


17495. In an ordinary camp you would have to supply 
the horses and the forage as well ?—Quite. 


17496, Still for half-a-crown ?—Yes. 


17497. Does Government pay your expenses to Alder- 
shot—your railway fares ?—Yes; the men’s railway 
fares, 


17498. Not the officers ?—And the officers; I meant 
not the horses. 


17499. It pays your entire company finding the horses 
at the other end ?—Last year the Government only made 
us an allowance of 8s. per man to account of that; this 
year they were magnanimous and we got full fares; that 
is to say all we paid, the full single fare. 


17500. So that in fact your people got half-a-crown a3 
against 5s. 6d. that a Yeoman gets in camp ?—Yes, I 


think so; I am not sure what the Yeoman gets, but we 
get half-a-crown. 


17501, And except in the shape of that special £4 you 
get yearly for Mounted Infantry capitation grant you get 
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-no pay at all in respect of these mounted drills that. you 
do during the year ?—We get none in respect of the 
Mounted Infantry drills. 

17592. Of which you did thirty last year exclusive of 
camp ?—Yes. 

17503. Whereas I think the Yeoman gets paid for every 
one of his drills ?—I think so. I was going to say that I 
must not lead you to suppose that under the 1900 Circular 
there was nothing authorised except the £4; there were 
various different grants and an initial equipment grant 
was provided for. 

17504. How much was that ?—Ten guineas per man, 
including £1 103. for cloaks—that is to say, £9. 


17503, That was to get saddlery 1—Yes, that may be 
wiped off, because the saddlery has to be supplied. Then 
the £4 grant came in next and there was a special allow- 
ance of 12s, per day for each volunteer to cover the cost 
of providing and maintaining horse in camp. 

17506. That, of course, you would not draw at Alder- 
shot where you were supplied with Government horses ? 
—No, but that will not be in force next year, you see. 


17507, Your company will not be in existence next 
year unless there is a change ?—That is so; when the £1 
- per man per annum comes into force this horse allowance 
is not renewed. 

17508. So that you lose both upon the capitation grant 
and on the camp allowance ?—Yes, and then there was 
@ special travelling allowance of 3d. per mile on the 
distance between the company headquarters and the 
camp to cover the conveyance of the horses to and from 
camp. That also will be wiped out, as I understand it. 

17509. Were there any other financial questions you 
wanted to call our attention to ?—With regard to camps 
do you mean ? 

17519. Financial questions in general ?—I should like 
to let you know I think that the cost of running the corps 
a something like £10 a man per annum, and we get £1 or 

2 15s, 

17511. And the rest presumably has to come from 

somewhere ?—Yes. 


17512. And having heard a good deal of evidence from - 


Volunteer officers we can possibly draw a conclusion as to 
where that somewhere is ?—I do not know what your con- 
clusion is, then. 


17513. It does not come out of the men’s pockets, does 
it _—Partly—to a large extent. 


17514. The rank and file ?—Yes. 


17515. And the rest possibly out of the officers’ pockets? 
—No, I should not like to say so, but it is practically out 
of the rank and file’s pockets. 


17516. I will take that as an answer. Have you any 
experience of Yeomanry training? Have you been in 
camp with Yeomanry or seen them training at all 7—I 
have seen them training. I do not think I ever was under 
canvas with them. 


17517. But so far as your observation goes, can you tell 
us do they do more Cavalry work as distinct from Mounted 
Infantry work in comparison with what your men do ?— 
Yes, but I should not like to speak for the last year or two. 


17518. You make the suggestion in your -paper that you 
could do work in home defence which a force of cyclists 
could not do 1—Yes. 

17519. Is that having regard to special tactical con- 
siderations, or to the nature of the country you would 
manceuvre over ?—To the nature of the country ; cyclists 
Tequire roads, and roads get blocked with traffic at the 
back of an army, and roads get out up. The war might 
take place during snow ; horses are always able to move 
and horses do not require to confine themselves to roads. 


17520. You mean, in fact, that Mounted Infantry could 
manceuvre in climatic conditions that cyclists could not ?— 
Yes, and climatic conditions are not the only conditions 
which would prevent cyclists from moving. 


17521. In fact, Mounted Infantry could make a dash 
across country, which of course a cyclist could not do?— 
Yes, when roads may be absolutely blocked by artillery 
or transport or all the hundred and one things that follow 
an army, 
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17522, Would it not be a fair assumption though, accord- 
ing to the ordinary rules governing the movements of troops, 
that cyclists would be a long way ahead scouting or other- 
wise—ahead of the heavy baggage and artillery, and 80 
on, which might be blocking the roads ?—Well, one use 
of Mounted Infantry is their mobilisation when you want 
to move a body of troops from one flank to another, and 
they have to make that movement in the rear, have they 
not? 

17523. That would be one case ?—That is one very 
important case, is it not? Supposing the Surrey Hills 
were being attacked from the south, if you want to send 
a force rapidly from the east to the west it must be behind, 
and there you find roads all blocked and cyclists could not 
do that, while horses could. 

17524. Do you think it is easier for a mounted man to 
pass congested traffic on the road than a cyclist who can 
walk with his machine 7—But the mounted man does 
not require to keep on the road, and the cyclist does. 

17525. Is not a good deal of the Surrey country rather 
difficult even for an expert cross-country rider ?—A good 
deal of it is, but he could find his way probably. 


17526. Singly, yes possibly, but how about in masses— 
the considerable force you would propose to move from 
one flank to another in an action on the Surrey Hills? I 
am afraid they would find certain obstacles !—They would 
find obstacles and overcome them, I hope. 


17527. On the other hand, you would be able to make 
a dash to the front across country to seize a particular 
position ?—Which cyclists could not. 

17528. That really is the principal point of differ- 
ence ?—Yes. 3 

17529. And on the whole is it your opinion that your 
men would make at least as good Mounted Infantry as 
Yeomanry, and probably cost the country less ?—Yes, 

_ 11530. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Are your men out of 
pocket for their training ?—They are. 

17531. Do they do their own cooking, or do you have 
any other arrangement for them ?—We generally get a 
soldier cook. 

17532. Do you give them any different system of feeding 
to the ordinary private soldier ?—Yes, we have sometimes 
made a difference in this way, that the men do not all feed 
in their own tents ; we have provided a tent for them once 
or twice. 

17533. When you said that they paid a certain amount 
of this £10 out of their pockets, did you include what they 
are out of pocket over their camp ?—Yes—well, no I should 
say I did not include what they are out of pocket in that. 
I have not included anything that is in the nature of 
making them more comfortable than the ordinary Tommy. 


17534. Roughly, how much a man does your camp 
cost you ?—That is a very difficult question to answer, 
because this year it happened to cost us less than other 
years as we got Government horses. . 


17535. I am not thinking so much of the horses but of 
the keep of the men—the general cost of the camp 1— 
Nothing. 

17536. It cost you nothing. Does the half-crown a 
day cover it ?—I am afraid I would have to apply to my 
quartermaster for the information. I did not expect 
that question. 

17537. Supposing there is a deficiency, how do you 
meet it ?—We make the men pay a subscription. 

17538. You do not draw on the corps funds of the 
Queen’s Edinburgh for it ?—Not for the camp specially, 
We have in previous years got a small allowance from the 
corps funds, not for the camp, but to assist us in our 
working. 

17539. That leads me up to a question that Sir Coleridge 
Grove asked you about separating these Mounted In- 
fantry companies from the Infantry battalions, as to which 
there is a great deal to be said ; but it seems to me under 
existing conditions there would be a good deal of diffi- 
culty, would there not, in the financial responsibility of 
the commander of a small unit like yours, of from 50 to 
100 men ?—You say there would be a good deal of diffi- 
culty ? 

17540. Yes, if they were formed into small units of 
that sort and brought together in the form of the old 
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edministrative battalion. Say they wanted to form a 
company of Mounted Infantry in Leeds (I do not know 
whether there is one there or not, and it docs not matter), 
the man who is going to run that if he ran it independently 
would have to take a large amount of financial responsi- 
bility ; if his command was simply a company of the 
Leeds Rifles he would fall back upon the colonel of that 
body for his financial responsibility. Have you ever 
considered that point ?—I have often considered it 
myself in running this company, but I never looked 
back to the Queen’s Rifle Volunteer Brigade. 

17541. You tried to keep as separate from them finan- 
cially as possible ?—Financially, yes. 

17542. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) In fact you have taken 
that financial responsibility ?—Morally I have. 

17543. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Of course, it is quite 
evident that to run a company of Mounted Infantry on 
your lines you must have men of a higher class with a 
certain amount of money in their pockets to spend, and 
I think you said the majority of the Mounted Infantry 
companies throughout the kingdom were of that class ?— 
Yes. But when you say a certain amount of money in 
their pockets to spend that does not mean they are rich 
men at all I mean that this would cost them a great 
deal less than playing golf would cost them, even although 
they had to pay £2 or £3 of an annual subscription. 

17544. All the Mounted Infantry companies are not 
of that class, and I know one which is not. I think—the 
Company raised ia the New Forest ?—I do not know 
about the New Forest, but I think most of the others are 


—at least their officers whom I have met have all told 
me that they are so far. 


17545. What standard of musketry have you got in 
your company ?—I suppose the best way is to compare 
them with other companies of the Queen’s Brigade. The 
Queen’s Brigade is a well-known shooting corps, and I 
believe we are second on the list this year in order of merit. 
Last year I think we were third, and the year before we 
were first. 

17546. And you have got a good percentage of marks- 
men ?—Fifty per cent., I think. I think it is a little over 
50 per cent. this year, but I would not like to guarantee 
that statement. As exemplifying our markmanship, I 
should say that I think two years running we won the 
Loyd Lindsay Prize at Bisley ; that is a mounted com- 
petition ; and last year we were second in a new competi- 
tion called the Mounted Scouts’ competition, having 
really, I believe, a larger score than the winners, the 
‘ith Hussars. 

17547. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Can you tell me, roughly, 
how much money is contributed by the men of the 
company, and how much by any local subscriptions, 
if there are any? How much comes out of private 
pockets in addition to the Government grants to 
maintain the company ?—There are no funds con- 
tributed out of private pockets at all. Last ycar we 
thought we were to expire for want of money, and in 
a week I raised a guarantee fund of £500, but it 
was not drawn upon. Our men subscribe at present 
£2 per annum per man, and £2 extra the tirst year. For- 
merly our subscription was rather larger. I should add 
that those who go to camp also subscribe 30s. additional. 

17548. The grant as it is now and various other allow- 
ances—camp and travelling allowances—enable you to 
run the company with £2 per head from the men and 
£1 10s. from those who go to camp ?—Yes, and the initial 
subscription. 

17549, And the entrance fee of £2 ?—Yes, 


17550. Which altogether, I suppose, comes to about 
£300 a year, or something of that sort ?—Which comes 
to about £300 ? 

17551. These are the subscriptions from the men ?—I 
think something like that. 


Captain TurNer Ler, 
17564. (Chairman.) You are an honorary Captain in 
the Army; you formerly belonged to the 31d Volunteer 
Battalion of the Nottingham and Derby Regiment, and 
you took out an active service company to South Africa 
from that regiment ?—Yes. 


17565. As you have written to us, after you were in 
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17552. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) I think probably it will 
explain what you have said if I say that it costa you £10 
& year per man to keep it going, and of that you have 
got paid up till now £5 15s. from the Government ?—Yea, 

17553. And the difference between these two sums is 
what would answer Sir Coleridge Grove’s question ?—That 
is right, I think. 

17554. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) About £4 a year per head 
in addition to the Government grant ?—Yes. When I 
said £10 per man I meant that was the actual cost of 
what could legitimately be charged to the Government. 
Any extra expenditure, such as running sports, and things 
of that sort, I do not put in. 

17555. (Sir Ralph Knox.) It is not exactly the same 
amount, but that is the principle upon which the Volun- 
teer force was at first raised ?—I think so. 

17556. Every man paid an entrance fee and an annual 
subscription into the bargain ?—Yes. 

17557. What were the horses that were served to you? 
—Mounted Infantry cobs. 

17558. And they were trained horses ?—There was not 
very much training about them. 

17559. However, they had been ridden 1—They had 
been ridden. The year before we got cobs from the 
remount dep6t, some of which had not been ridden— 
at least we did not know, but not much—they were not 
trained ; we got them straight from the remount depit. 

17560. Supposing your services were required and called 
for you would look to the Government to provide you with 
horses as they did at Aldershot ; out of the general supply 
that was raised you would have to be horsed ?—Yes. 

17561. You might be given the job of looking them out 
horses, but still out of the general number of horses raised 
for the service of the country for fighting you would have 
to be specially supplied ?—Just as the Yeomanry would. 

17562. And all other mounted forces ?—That is so. 


17563. (Chairman.) Are there any other points you 
would like to bring before us other than those which have 
been drawn out ?—I should just like to emphasise, your 
Grace, if I may, the fact that it is the case that the services 
of all tuese men who are now serving wit’: us in my view 
would be entirely lost and I think in the past they have 
proved to be men who were useful. They volunteered 
to the number of about 69 something per cent. for active 
service in South Africa, which I think is a very much larger 
proportion than volunteered from any other auxiliary 
force, and of the men who went six I think were promote], 
got commissions out there, and several others were offered 
commissions and declined them. A considerable propor- 
tion of them were mentioned in despatches for their 
services, and one man, at any rate, got the D.S.0. Iam 
only mentioning those who went out actually from there, 
but there were also men who had been trained with us in 
previous years who went out as officers of Militia, Yeomanry, 
and of the Army, and none of these men I believe would 
ever have done service at all had it not been that they 
went through our ranks. I think it would be a pity if 
there was any attempt made to carry on Mounted Infantry 
without making it possible for them to go through an 
annual camp of at least a week; I mean to aay & grant 
which did not enable them to go to camp would I think do 
away with the whole good of Mounted Infantry training. 
I do not think I have any other observations to bring 
before you except this, that if the Mounted Infantry 
companies are to be continued with grants, I think it would 
only be fair (this only occurred to me just before coming, 
so I cannot mention all the points I would like to, but I 
can instance one) that they should be put so far on the same 
footing as the Yeomanry with regard, for instance, to this 
point: if a horse is damaged in drills with us we can get 
no compensation from the Government, whereas 
Yeomanry horse can be compensated for. There may 


be one or two other little things like that which I think it 
would be only fair to provide for. 


called ; and Examined. 


South Africa you took up the command of a composite 
company of Mounted Infantry ?—A composite company 
of Volunteer Mounted Infantry. 

17566. I did not quite gather how long you were in 
command of that active service company ?—I was in 
command of the active service company until December, 
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when we were on the lines of communication, and then I 
heard of the mounted company being formed, and as I 
was anxious for something rather more active I went and 
joined it. 

17567. To December from what date ?—From the date 
when I went out, in February. 


17568. From February to December ?—Yes. 


17569. What amount of training had the company 
when it was formed before going out ?—The com- 
pany of the Sherwood Foresters was formed from four 
different battalions, one section from each; they went up 
to barracks on the 24th January and left on the 22nd 


February. 
17570. You were with the regular territorial battalion 
in South Africa ?—Yes. 


17571. Were you satisfied with the way in which your 
company behaved ?—I think ite behaviour was as good as 


you could expect. 


17572. What did you expect ?—I say I think it was as 
good as you could expect. You cannot expect Volun- 
teers to be the equals of Regular troops. I have formed 
my opinion from having been out there and having had 
the opportunity of seeing the Volunteers side by side 
with Regulars. As I mentioned in the letter I wrote 
to the Secretary, I was taken with malaria after I 
got this composite volunteer company, and just at 
that time the big trek to the eastern Transvaal com- 
menced, and those who were fit for anything in the 
company went out; there was one section left behind 
which was not trained in riding and two other sections 
belonging to the 13th Mounted Infantry, one from the 
Somerset Light Infantry and one from the Sussex came 
up also. I came back and was put in command of these 
three sections as a company, and the two regular sections 
were strengthened by men who had been trained and had 
been in hospital and kept coming out. We were from the 
beginning of February to the beginning of March on 
permanent outpost at Pretoria, doing outpost work 
and also learning to ride. Then we went down to 
Volksrust at the beginning of March, and shortly after- 
wards were employed in convoy work for about a month, 
tunning up and down to Piet Retief. Then we came 
back again and were at Volksrust for some time and 
ultimately joined the Mounted Infantry Brigade again 
at the very end of April. So that I had these two 
sections of Regulars and one of Volunteers under my 
command for about three months. I think it was then 
that I noticed the very great difference there really is 
between Regulara and Volunteers which is attributable 
entirely to the matter of discipline. 


17573. When your company first joined the Regular 
battalion were you then very much impressed by the 
difference 1—No, I cannot say that I was impressed then, 
because I do not think I saw enough of the Regulars; I 
never had command of any Regulars until the end of the 
period I was out there; I was so ignorant myself on all 
points of regimental routine and discipline that I fully 
confess I did not know exactly what to observe, and I had 
to lean—I think we all had to leam. You notice these 
things very much more by comparison. When we left 
the Regular battalion in October and got put down on 
the lines of communication alongside Militia battalions 
which had never been to the front, I thought our 
Volunteers (I can only speak of my own service company) 
were better troops than the Militis who had not been to 
the front. 


17574. But when you left the Regular battalion you did 
feel you were not by any means equal to them in efficiency? 
~I do not think I realised that at the time; I do not 
think we can have been, but I did not notice it then. 
But by that time we had been very fully trained. There 
is another point and that is this, that the standard of 
efficiency varied very much in the different Volunteer 
‘companies. The composite Volunteer company I took 
charge of was formed from sixteen different companies, and 
it was quite noticeable, the different classes of which those 
companies were composed. Every individual is different 
whether he is a Regular or whatever he is, but between the 
members of these sixteen Volunteer companies there was 
& very decided difference as to the point of efficiency to 
which their training had raised them. 
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17575. Was it discipline which you thought they 
lacked ?—Yes, the want of discipline is the weak point in 
the Volunteer force, in my opinion. 

17576. In what way did that show itself ?—In this way 
if I may say so, that if you sent a Volunteer party out 
anywhere you had to pick your men, and if you did not 
you might as well go with them and do it yourself. On 
the other hand, if you sent a Regular party to do anything 
it was done. 

17577. Is that due to want of discipline rather than to 
want of efficiency ?—I think it was want of discipline. 


17578. Did they shirk the work ?—No, but you could 
not be sure that because you gave an order the order would 
be obeyed. With the Regulars as far as I could see if I 
gave an order and said, ‘“‘ I want you to do so and so,” it 
would be done, but I could not be sure that it would be 
done with the Volunteers ; if I gave the order to Private 
Jones, Private Smith and Private Robinson, I might know 
that I could rely upon these men, but if it did not happen 
to be their turn, and you cannot of course take men out of 
their turn when you have once started and got a rota, the 
next three privates might be entirely different, and as I 
say if I did not go to see it done, I could not be sure that 
it ever would be done. 


17579. Now, as regards the point of efficiency, were 
they capable, and had they all knowledge by the time 
they left the Regular battalion ? Did they know all about 
it ?—I think so; I think, undoubtedly, (now I am speak- 
ing merely of my own company) they were well trained 
by the time they left the Regular battalion. 


17580. But still they lacked the spirit of discipline 1— 
I think my company had as good a spirit of discipline as 
you will find in most of the Volunteers; one ought not 
to brag about one’s own company. 

17581. I have a difficulty in following you ; apparently 
at one time you were impressed with the lack of discipline, 
and on the contrary you felt at another time that that 
difficulty had been got over; when did these sensations 
pass through your mind ?—A<s long as I was with my own 
company I did not notice it, because I had not had a com- 
pany of Volunteers and Regulars side by side, but when, 
subsequently, in the Mounted Infantry I had the Regulars 
and Volunteers side by side I came to the conclusion that 
Volunteers were not so reliable as Regulars because of the 
general want of discipline, but even amongst the Volun- 
teers themselves, amongst the men of various battalions, 
the men of such and such a battalion were of a different 
class to the men of such and such another battalion. 


17582. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) I gather from what you 
have been saying, that by want of discipline you do not 
mean that there were cases of insubordination, but there 
was not that instinctive cohesion and taking it for 
granted that any order that was given must be carried 
out, which is the characteristic of real discipline ?—That 
is precisely the point. 

17583. “ Discipline” is a word which by most people 
seems to be considered simply to mean courts-martial 
and punishments, whereas with a soldier it means what I 
have described a3 cohesion, every man knowing his par- 
ticular position and what he has got to do, who has got to 
command him, and whom he has got to command ?—Yes. 


17584. And you mean there was a want of that ?—That 
is exactly what there was a want of, and I might give you 
just one little instance that occurred one morning. I was 
going with a strong patrol to bring a convoy in from 
Wakkerstroom, and on the way we passed the head of a 
particular nullah which the Boers used to come out of, as 
I knew very well. There was a mixed lot of twenty men 
in the patrol, and I sent out a Volunteer sergeant and four 
men, and I gave him two extra men and told him particu- 
larly about this nullah and said that it wanted watching. 
The four men who were acting as rearguard were Regulars, 
all privates. We went on along the main road and nothing 
happened until we had got well past the nullah, when one 
of these men from the rearguard came galloping up to 
say that there were Boers watching us carefully all the 
way as we went along. If these Volunteers had done their 
work they would have gone into them, they must have 
seen them, but as a matter of fact I afterwards heard that 
the corporal who was on the extreme flank was chasing 
chickens about a farmyard while the Boers were watching 
him within a quarter of a mile. I heard this long after- 
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Capt. T. Lee. wards when we were on the way home and the corporal as there is any sanction for an order you will have dis- 
foes had left the company; he stopped out there. That was 


the story, but how anybody knew about it I do not know. 
The fact is that they must, if they had been men who did 
their duty, have gone quite close to where these Boers were. 
That is a case in point ; the Regulars come and report the 
thing, but the Volunteers miss it altogether. 

17585. (Chairman.) Having had one command and 
then another you are not quite prepared to say to what 
extent the efficiency and discipline were improved as time 
went on, or whether their faults became less obvious ?— 
Certainly, I think the discipline in all the companies must 
have improved, I am now judging by my original company. 
As to the want of discipline, it was rather a matter of 
ignorance than of wilfulness, but we were very deficient in 
discipline when we started, and, undoubtedly, as far as 
that is concerned we improved a great deal, and as our 
discipline improved so did our efficiency. 

17586. To what extent, from what you saw there, did 
it help you to form any opinion as to the rate of progress 
which might be expected of Volunteers if called out for 
some continuous period, say a month or two or three 
months, in the event of an invasion being threatened ? 
To what extent would you say, taking them on their 

.present elevation of efficiency and discipline, they would 


improve quickly under steady and continuous drill 1— 
And under the Army Act ? 


17587. Yea, but without Regular troops ?—Without 
Regular troops I do not think the improvement would be 
very fast; they had a fortnight’s camp once when we 
were away and I do not know what the improvement was 
then ; you could judge from that. I think without Regu- 
lar troops we have already had the experience to some 
extent in camp; we know they do improve considerably 
under a week’s camp even. 

17588. We do know that, and that being the case it may 
be presumed that they would improve very much in two 
months ?—Yes, in two or three months, but in my opinion 
if I may be allowed to give it, I do not think the Volun- 
teers would ever be a force to be relied upon for home 
defeace, because of the want of discipline. 


17589. But we might trust that continuous training 
together under a good commander, and so forth, would 
cure that? Do you mean that there is an initial weak- 
ness in the Volunteer force which would be ineradicable, or 
is it that at present under the present circumstances it is 
impossible to expect from them the amount of time to 
enable them to be trained sufficiently ?—I think the 
Volunteer force is not constituted on lines which render 
it possible to make a fighting force of it, and the reason for 
that is that you cannot have discipline as long as you 
have a purely voluntary force. If I might make e sug- 
gestion, the way out of the difficulty is that the men 
must be paid and they must be put under strict military 
discipline. There must be no such thing as a man 
getting sick of his volunteering and just dropping it, or 
such a thing as this happening, when you say, “‘ Private 
Jones has only done seven drills and there is a camp 
coming on next week, and he must go,” when Private Jones 
just sends his things in. 

17590. You would suggest, therefore, that if the country 
is to depend on what now is called the Volunteer force 
and the Militia some form of compulsion is necessary 1— 
I do not know whether it would be necessary to have com- 
pulsion in the sense of even enforcing the Militia ballot 
(of course that would be my own idea), but it might be 
possible by simply paying the Volunteer force, still calling 
them Volunteers, for once a man is paid you have the 
right to expect something from him; you cannot expect 
anything from a man when he is not paid. 

17591. When you consider that point, you have to con- 
sider what the country would stand in the way of pay- 
ing ?—Precisely; but it is cheaper to pay something for 
what you require than to pay less for what is of no use 
to you. My suggestion would be just to pay them 
53. a day in camp, that is all the pay I should give 
them. 

17592. How long a camp ?- I should have a tortnight’s 
camp, but I should only have a week’s camp for men 
after the first or second year. I should make attendance 
at camp compulsory. 

17593. Do you think that would fit them into the dis- 
cipline which you say is so lacking now ?—Yes, as soon 


cipline, there is no sanction whatever now. Even ifs 
man does get riotous in camp and it becomes a question of 
court-martial he retires as soon as the camp is over. 
17594. You are not thinking so much of the length of 
service as the conditions under which he would be serving? 
—I am talking now of the Volunteers at home, 


17595. But you are looking not so much to an improve. 
ment from a long course of training as to the conditions 
under which the training is done ?—That is so. It seems to 
me that if we had punishments that could be enforced, if 
there was any means of enforcing an order in the Volunteers 
now, you could have a force which with a little further train- 
ing could be made into a capable force for home defence, 
but until you have that I do not think the Volunteers 
can be relied upon at all. I feel sure they could not. 


17596. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) One thing of course at 
present aa you have pointed out is that if a Volunteer dis- 


likes the conditions or anything of that sort he can retire 
at once ?—Precisely. 


17597. You consider that there should be a fixed period 
of service when he could not chuck up his job at his own 
fancy ?—I should have three years’ compulsory service ; 
as soon as a man had undertaken to be a Volunteer he 
should be bound for three years just as if he was an ap- 
prentice, and if he failed to perform the amount of drille 
that were required it would be a civil offence, and he 
would be hauled up before the magistrates and punished 
with fines or imprisonment if necessary, and for little 
minor offences I would give the officers power to fine the 
men. The result would be the same as at present to the 
men, but not to the officers; at present an officer gives 
prizes to the men who are smartest, out of his own pocket, 
and this would be simply taking it out of the pockets of 


the men who were slovenly. The smart men would still get 
the best of it. 


17598. In fact, to put it simply, you think as long ase 
man has the power of going on short notice, whenever 
anything happens not to suit him, and as long as there is 
no real power of punishment for offences, you cannot get 8 
satisfactory force to which it would be safe to leave the 
defence of the country ?—That is so. 


17599. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) You attach 
great importance, though, to the training in camp ?—Un- 
doubtedly, the training in camp is of more value than the 
training out of camp, because there you have the militery 
conditions, Training out of camp is necessary in order 


to teach the men their A B C, but the training in camp 
is the real essential. 


17600. Would you say that for such conditions as one 
has to consider—that is fighting against the very best 
foreign troops—one cannot manufacture a trustworthy 
and adequate force in a drill hall alone ?—Certainly not. 


17601. Nor even with a few company trainings during 
the year ?—No, nor even on the bulk of drill grounds; 
even the last time I was at Aldershot, just after I came 
back, I had to walk up and down a road and imagine I 
was an advanced guard and that both sides were shut in; 
the men could not understand that they were supposed to 
be in the woods on either side of the road, and you would 
never have marched up that road with an advanced 


guard to attack a picket at the top. The whole thing 
was stupid. 


17602. In fact, a great part of our home training now is 
imaginary, and you require a very vivid imagination forit ? 
—Precisely, and a lot of the men have not got imagination ; 
they are never told what they have to imagine, and if they 
are, they have not got the imagination. 


17603, Whereas if we were really face to face with that 
horrible calamity an invasion, the enemy would be by no 
means imaginary ?—No, nor then would it be an imaginary 


-matter for the men to get into the woods, because they 
would get into the woods, 


17604. But they would not have been taught in peace how 
to do it That is so, and their tendency would atill be to 
crowd on to the roads if possible. The tendency of the men 
is always to go on as they have been originally taught and 
drilled, regardless of everything elsc. I think that was 
generally found in South Africa during the campaign—that 
the men got too close together in action under fire because 
they hed never been trained to spread sufficiently. 
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17603. Of course, the country in which the actions with 
an invading force would be fought is very different from 
South Africa ?—Quite so. 

17606. And very different from a great part of the 
continent of Europe 1—¥ee ; it would be a hedge and ditch 
dusiness, of course. 

17607. I suppose it is an exceedingly difficult country ? 
—Yes, and lends itself remarkably well to the defence. 

17608. That is, provided the defenders have been taught 
to use such country ?—Yes, but they are never allowed 
into such country ; they are only allowed to go about the 
commons. 

17609. That is exactly what I am leading up to; your 
view is that in addition to the conditions of training you 
have laid down, our home defence troops should have much 
‘greater use of country than they have at present ?—Cer- 
tainly, if they are to be any use. 

17610. That is, if they are to do the work satisfactorily 
for which they exist ?—Certainly. 

17611. Possibly you have considered that in a great 
deal of enclosed country and tilled country a hunt goes 
practically where it likes ?—That is so. 

17612, And yet where possibly a field of from eighty to 
150 riders would be allowed to go, there would be a horrible 
outery if the captain of a Volunteer company went with his 
men and taught them how to hold a particular range of 
hedgerows ?—Yes. 

17613. There is something wrong about that, is there 
not 1—Yes. 

17614. Possibly in countries where the military spirit 
‘thas been fostered as it has not been in this country that 
would not be tolerated or understood ?—I think that is 
certainly another point, that we have very little military 
spirit in this country. 

17615. And there is also the idea, unfortunately, pos- 
sibly caused by centralisation, that when there is an appli- 
cation made for military training-ground the War Office 
have the Treasury behind them, and that practically any 
price may be extorted for the use of that ground ?—I have 
‘had no experience of that, but I can quite understand it. 


17616. It is intelligible, at all events ?—Yes. 


17617. It has been rather suggested by several witnesses 
that big manceuvres are very good instruction for the staff 
and for a few commanding officers, but that they are 
merely harassing and of very little instruction to the com- 
pany and section leaders and rank and file ?—To the rank 
and file it is a toss up whether they get any instruction at 
all from a big manceuvre. 


17618. Or whether at the end of the day they know what 
it is all about ?—That they never do, I think, but my 
experience is that that is very like real warfare. 


17619. When one comes to these big manceuvres, natu- 
tally they have to be arranged by the staff and the general 
officers of Army Corps, and the people who make those 
arrangements have to get War Office sanction for the use 
of country, and so on; but supposing it was arranged 
locally by commanding officers, who would be men witha 
certain amount of influence, and who could bring possibly 
social influence and neighbourly influence to bear to 
Manceuvre their battalions against each other or certain 
companies in their battalion against other companies, it is 
conceivable that such commanding officers could get the 
use from neighbouring gentlemen and neighbouring 
farmers of very instructive country which would only be 
obtained by the War Office at a very high price ?—Of 
course, that is so; as far as that goes I have once or twice 
had permission to use a field or a couple of fields or so for 
my own company, and I undertake to say that I have 
taught them more then than I have ever done under other 
circumstances, because I impress them with where the 
imaginary force is, and when they are attacked, or what- 
‘ever it may be, they are in such a position as they might 
conceivably be put in under real conditions of warfare. 

17620. And you would not believe in training them con- 
stantly over the same ground ?—No. 

17621. It is most important that the men should get 
secustomed to quickly apprehending new surroundings ?— 
Yes. That is the weak point of Aldershot, is it not ? 

17622, That is really the whole lesson of modern fighting 
—* quick eye for country, and to take the advantage of 
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cover so far as the subordinate commanders are concern31? Cap’. T. Lee- 
—Undoubtedly. —_— 
17623, Therefore, even the use of a 300 acre farm to go 10 Dec. 190. 
on half a dozen times in the year might be very valuable ? oe 
—Undoubtedly. 
17624, Provided the men were changed about and not 
put perpetually in the same position ?—Yes. 
17625. And there is no reason why if that was worked 
locally through commanding officers there should be a very 
great expense to the State, or possibly any expense at 
all ?—No, there would not be very much expense then. 
17626. Always provided the people could understand 
that what was being done was being done for the national 
safety and not for some one else’s particular benefit ?—Yes 
I should like to say one word further, and that is that I do 
not want to suggest that trainings in camp are not bene~ 
ficial ; you are rather suggesting now that the men can get 
at home and where they reside sufficient training. In one 
part of their duty undoubtedly they can, but still there ie a 
distinct advantage when they go into camp, especially 
when they go alongside Regulars and see the demeanour 
of Regular soldiers, and so on. 


17627. I think I rather brought that out in the first or 
second question I asked you. I am referring now to the 
training over country, in lieu of a good deal of the present 
drill hall and company training ?—Undoubtedly. Take, 
for instance, my battalion at home, until the year before 
last they always drilled on a piece of recreation ground 
called The Forest. It was the end of a cricket ground, 
as flat as possible, and you used to be asked to go up and 
teach your men to take cover behind this. 

17628. It is not a bad place for marching past ?—An 
excellent place for marching past. Now we have got a 
piece of vacant land on the other side of the road, which 
has some little patches of hills on it, but the whole place 
is only big enough to train one company, and you have 
about eight or ten training there. 

17629, In fact you would sum up home defence really 
in the inculcating of discipline, familiarising the men with 
the habits of Regular troops who would eventually be their 
opponents, and training them to the use of cover and the 
means of fighting best in an enclosed country ?—Yes, I 
think so. 

17630. These would be the three main points ?—I think 
80. 

17631. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) I want to ask you only 
one or two questions, and I may say, to begin with, that 
they are more or less based on the experience of the officers 
of my own battalion who commanded volunteer active 
service companies in South Africa. What class of men 
were your original company drawn from—town men or 
country ?—Two sections town and two sections country. 


17632. Did you find a marked difference between them? 
—I did, but when I expressed the opinion I got so 
jumped on for doing it that I do not like to say it again. 


17633. We will not jump on you ?—I was surprised. 
The country men were fine, enormous, big chaps and all 
the rest of it, and the town men were the light and little 
men, but the little men, I think, outlasted the big ones, 
and the physique of the town people was superior to that 
of the country. In the ultimate result they outlasted the 
others. 

17634, And in intelligence ?—In intelligence the town 
had it. 

17635. How did they compare at first—during their 
first marches, for instance—in physique ?—I think the 
country people were the better ones to start with, hut my 
idea is that if a man who has been brought up in a town 
succeeds in attaining the necessary development, he is 
likely to he a better man physically than the countryman 
who has lived under better conditions as regards fresh vir 
and exercise. 

17636. You had men drawn from four different battal- 
ions ? Had you a section from each.—Yes. 

17637. Was that a satisfactory arrangement ?—I would 
sooner have had them all from one. of course; the men 
of any one battalion would have shaken together sooner. 

17638. As to the non-commissioned officers, what was 
their quality ?—As to the non-commissioned officers, there 
you are again—it is discipline. When you have discipline 
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you have more or less a regular standard which you arrive 
at, but when you have not discipline you cannot tell at all. 
T had one or two of the best non-commissioned officers. I 
had one lance-sergeant whom the officer in commandof the 
troops on board ship asked me to report to the Commanding 
Officer of the regiment as being one of the most efficient 
sergeants he had ever seen. When he was at Elands- 
fontein with some details of the 2lst Brigade who were 
left there I happened to see him, and the officer in com- 
mand said, “ That man is not a Volunteer,” I said, “‘ Yes, 
he is ;” and then he said, ‘‘ He is a long way the best ser- 
geant we have got there.” The last time when he was 
away with a party just before we came away, the officer 
in charge of the party wrote me a letter saying : ““ I should 
like to call attention to the way in which your sergeant 
has done his work, he has been such a good man.” That 
is one man, but others were worse than useless, 


17639. Do you think there ought to have been more 


lance-corporals than the present establishment ?—I do 
not think so. 


17640. You do not feel the want of more non-commis- 
sioned officers ?—No, I do not think so; we made a 
lot of honorary lance corporals. 


17641. Now as to home training, there are two things 
that have been brought to my notice as being deficient 
in the Volunteer companies when they went out, and I 
should be glad to know whether you agree. The men 
were insufficiently instructed in outposts, insufficiently 
instructed in patrolling, and insufficiently instructed in 
entrenchments digging; did you find that ?~The men 
could dig. I do not think it is the duty of the men to 
decide on the form of a trench, but the men were very good 
with their spades, and I should say that they were better 
than Regulars at navvy work. My men were particularly 
good, because a good number of them were colliers, 


17642. With regard to outpost and patrolling work, 
what do you say ?—They were insufficiently trained in 


that certainly, but I am not sure that the Regulars were 
much better. 


17643. I am not comparing ; I am only talking of what 
you found when you tried them for a definite purpose ?— 
Undoubtedly, they were insufficiently trained. 


17644. As to the characters of the men, did you find a 
certain number bad characters ?--I think that the men were 
all carefully selected; up to a certain point they were 
selected because they were the best men, but others 
were selected practically because they were the worst ; 
that is to say, they were people whom their friends wanted 
to go abroad. There was a certain proportion of men 
amongst the selected people who volunteered and said, 
“T am willing to go to the front,” and their friends did 
all in their power to get them to go, because they were 
bad lots. It arises in this way, that most volunteers are 
men who have got permanent occupations and they 
cannot leave them ; you cannot have a large proportion 
of men leaving permanent occupations, and those who 
have not got permanent occupations are not the best 
men. Undoubtedly there were some—I would not say 
bad characters, but they were very inferior stuff to make 
soldiers of, and they were very inferior as citizens, too. 


17645. Were the captains of the companies in your 
battalion consulted before men were recommended ?— 
We had a parade and the men volunteered ; the captains 
attended, and the men volunteered and so many were 


taken from each company. I do not remember that very 
well. 


17649. As to the age of the men, were they old enough ? 


—Undoubtedly they were old enough ; the only question 
1s whether they were not too old. 


17647. What was about the average age ?—I took one 
man—he was an exceptional case—a splendid man 
because he was an ex-sergeant instructor of the Queens- 
land Defence Force and had been in the Welsh Fusiliers ; 
he was thirty-five, but there were only a very few men 
about twenty-one or twenty-two who went with me. As 
a rule they were older men. 


17648. They were of a suitable age ?—I think very ; 
I think it proved a great mistake to take very young 
people to South Africa. 

17649. Did you have any difficulty about your march- 
jing discipline—men falling out without leave ?—Yes, men 


constantly did that at first. When we were on parade 
with the Regular battalion and the company in front of 
mine was Section D, and there is no question about it 
that the Volunteer Company were better than Section D 
in that respect ; Section D were a very bad example for 
any company to follow. 


17650. And your men to a certain extent followed that 
bad example ?—Yes, I thought being behind Section D 
was a disadvantage to our men. They were a little worse 
than the Regulars but not to any material extent, I think. 


17651. Was that experience gained from your om 
company only or from general observation in South Africa? 
You were in a brigade probably when you were with your 
Regular battalion in which there were other Volunteer 
companies ?—I did not see anything of other Volunteer 
companies on the trek. For instance, the Camerons who 
were in our Brigade had not their Volunteer company 
with them, and the only time I remember seeing the 
Sussex Volunteer company was in action once at Zand 


River, and I could not form any opinion. We had 
the C.1.V. in our brigade. 


17652. Did you see anything of them ?—Yes, and I 
formed a very high opinion of them, but I was prejudiced 
in their favour, being a Volunteer, just as the Regulars were 
prejudiced against them, being Regulars. Very likely the 
real truth was between the two. 


17653. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) Your idea as regards dis- 
cipline seems to me to treat it rather as a psychological 
matter; you think if the men were trained under the 
notion that they were practically subject to restraint and 
that that restraint could not be removed at their own 
volition, that would improve them as a disciplined force ? 
—Yes, I certainly think so. 

17654. And you think that the absence of that, or rather 
that the knowledge that they can get out of it whenever 
they want, practically prevents the idea of implicit obedi- 
ence entering into their minds ?—I think it does, and it 
also affects everything that has todo with the Volunteers. 
I mean you always have got before your mind that these 
men are only Volunteers, and that you cannot make them 
do this, that, or the other because they will not like it. You 
ought not to have to consider that for a moment, and what- 
ever is the right thing for a man to do he ought to be told to 
do it, but you cannot insist upon that at present. There 
is a sort of element when you go out, something like a 
Sunday school treat, always hanging about the Volunteer 
Force. Some of the officers will throw it over to a certain 
extent, but there is always a certain number of officers 
who like the popularity they get from being very easy 
with the men and treating them very nicely and kindly 


as they would call it, that is to say they do not really act 
as officers at all. 


17655. You really regard the system under which they 
serve as somewhat directed towards teaching them in- 
discipline rather than discipline ?—I should not go quite 
so far as that. 


17656. But the habit that they get into their minds 
that they can be where they wish to be or desire to be, or 
not, just as they like, is, you think, a bad thing for training 
them as military men ?—Undoubtedly. 

17657. And unless you could get them to feel that wher 
at all events they are wanted it is a duty they have to 
perform and that they ought to perform it implicitly, you 


could never get them to be a well-disciplined force tl 
think not. 


17658. Unless you have them for a very long time or & 
long time under command ?—Yes ; of course if you have 
them for a long time under command and it is understood 
you are to enforce discipline, well and good. By dis 
cipline I do not mean so much the men keeping their 
buttons clean and standing with their heels togethers 
I do not care so much for that sort of thing, but the really 
material things, although those little matters are the 
outward and visible signs of discipline, there is no doubt- 


17659. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) You mean that every mat 
knows he will do what he is told and that everybody 
else will do what they are told ?—Yes. 


17660. It is that sort of united fecling that the machine 
will work without any questioning by anyone ?—Yes, and 
that the engineer can know what the machine will do. I 
could not tell when I got a Volunteer company, without 
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as I say, pickmg my men, what would be the effect of 
giving an order. I could not tell whether it would 
be carried out or not. In the same way, I say, if a General 
was commanding the Volunteers he would not know when 


Colonel Ths Eart of SELBorNE, called in; 


17661. (Chairman.) You have had command of the 
third battalion of the Hampshire Regiment since 1899 ?— 
Yes. 

17662. The headquarters are at Winchester, the estab- 
lishment is 1,061, and the strength on the lst of November 
was 546 1—Yes. 

17663. I understand you are very fortunate in regard to 
the supply of officers?—Yes, I have never had any 
difficulty ; before the war I had a long waiting list ; there 
was a slight interval after the war when there was a 
vacanoy or two, but I have a small waiting list again now. 


17664. Do you find that you have just the class of officers 
you would wish to have ?—I could not wish for better. 


17665. A large proportion of your men are agricultural 
labourers, are they not ?—A decreasing proportion ; when 
I commanded a company about twelve years ago I kept 
a very accurate record on the subject, and at that time 
the regiment which was then at full strength was 75 per 
cent. agricultural labourers; I do not suppose on the 
reduced strength more than 40 per cent. are now. The 
rest are drawn from Portsmouth and Southampton. 

17666. And in physique ?—They are younger; I do 
not think the class of actual recruit has deteriorated in 
any way; he was always very young, but the proportion 
of older men is less, and therefore the average of the whole 
would be younger. 

17667. Your strength, like that of many other 
Militia battalions, is very much below the establishment ; 
is there any special reason you can suggest for that being 
the case ?—It is a matter I have never really been 
thoroughly able to account for, it happened so suddenly. 


17668. It was not so some years ago ?—Yes. I should 
say, roughly speaking, subject to correction it was all right 
up to ten years ago, and then the drop was very sudden, 
and for the last six or seven years we have been constantly 
below strength. On the average I should think our estab- 
lishment has been deficient by about 350 men. The 
population of the county, of course, has been increasing 
all this time. There are two causes only I can give ; I do 
not say they are sufficient in themselves, and I do not 
think they are, but they are causes. The first is the ever- 
increasing drain on us for the Regular Army; more and 
more we become a recruiting agency for the Regular Army ; 
but also I think beyond all doubt the competition of the 
Volunteers is very different now from what it was ten 
years ago. I am perfectly certain that there are a great 
many men in the county Volunteers that when I joined 
the Militia would have been in the Militia, and I can give 
you a very striking instance of that. During the war, I 
went down to Southampton to see one of my drafts off, and 
I was talking to the recruiting officer at Southampton who 
was the adjutant for the Volunteer battalion of the Hamp- 
shire Regiment with its headquarters at Southampton, 
and I was talking to him about recruiting, complaining 
of the number of men we were getting from Southampton 
at that time, and he said, “ Well, I assure you, I do my 
very best for you, but naturally my own battalion comes 
first.” So I said, “I do not see what competition there 
is between us; the class of men you expect to get in the 
Southampton Volunteers is different from what I 
want for the Militia,” and his reply was, ‘‘ There is not a 
single man I take for you, I would not take for myself, if 
I could get him.” 

17669. Do you remark a change in the class of men now 
going into either force ?—I think undoubtedly the lower 
middle class have gono out of the Volunteer force in very 
large numbers, and the agricultural labourer and even the 
casual labourer has gone into it. 

17670. You are in such a happy position with regard to 
the officers that perhaps you can hardly appreciate the 
difficulties of other people: have you considered at all 
What is undoubtedly a very widespread problem—how 
to get an adequate supply of officers? I mean most bat- 
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he gave an order for a particular regiment to do such and 
such a thing, whether that regiment was the sort of regi- 
ment which could do it or not. There is no uniform 
standard in the absence of discipline. 


and Examinea. 


talions, as you are aware, do find a very great difficulty 
indeed ?—I know. 

17671. In the first place, can you suggest any special 
reasons why you are more fortunate than others ?—I think 
we are a thoroughly territorial regiment. 


17672. And do the county families, so to speak, support 
you as you would hope or wish ?—As a whole, yes; when 
I was embodied at Aldershot, out of thirty officers twenty- 
seven were county. I am quite sure that the plan of giving 
commissions to Militia officers is a very good thing for the 
Militia. I certainly should not have my subalterns if a 
certain number of them were not seeking to go on into the 
Army, and the Militia gains in two ways by that plan; in 
the first place, it attracts officers who would never otherwise 
think of joining it, and it keeps a certain residuum of 
those who either change their intention of going in to the 
Army, or fail in doing so. It by no means follows that if 
a boy fails to get into the Army he necessarily leaves the 
Militia ; he usually does, but some of them, and the best 
of them, do not in my experience. I think the more impor- 
tant the functions are which the Militia have to fulfil 
according to my experience the easier it is to get officers. 
The number of applications I had when we were embodied 
when war broke out, when there was a chance of seeing 
service, was very large ; they simply poured in on me, not 
only young boys who wanted to join, but of officers who 
had been in the regiment and left, and for whom, of course, 
I could find no employment. I am perfectly certain 
myself that if the Militia were liable to foreign service in 
case of emergency without having to volunteer that would 
increase, not diminish, the inducements to officers to join. 


17673. What you have just said suggests a further 
point, without going into the question of either the possi- 
bility or probability of invasion. Supposing an invasion 
did take place, to what extent do you think the training 
of the Militia at present is adequate to prepare it in effi- 
ciency to meet the very best trained troops of Europe who 
probably would form the invading army ?—The training 
of Militia has of course improved enormously in the last 
twelve years. Up to that time, I do not think I am 
exaggerating if I say that the training of the Militia 
had been entirely neglected by the Military Autho- 
rities—absolutely neglected. I served myself more than 
ten years without ever seeing another regiment on parade, 
without either being brigaded or ever having done a day’s 
outpost duty, or anything whatever except the most 
ordinary barrack parade movements. The War Office 
seemed entirely to ignore our existence. They sent in- 
specting officers down, who went through the business quite 
perfunctorily, and reported exactly the same of the regi- 
ment whatever its condition was. 


17674. Having in view the continuous and very stern 
discipline and training which the invading troops would 
probably have been under, as regards the length of training 
of the Militia, apart from the question for the moment 
of how that training is carried out, have you any opinion 
that that is inadequate ?—I do not think that you can 
increase the length of the annual training. You might 
put something on to the recruit training, but you cannot 
increase the length of the annual training. 


17675. Why do you say you cannot increase it ?—You 
would not get the men unless you gave @ corresponding 
inducement of a very high bonus. A month is as much 
as the men you want to get, the agricultural and the 
respectable labourer, can afford. 

17676. If you have him for longer you would either 
have to pay him very highly, or produce some scheme of 
making him come ?—That is so. 

17677. Do you think while he is in training it is badly 
carried out ? You have just stated that in some respects 
itisso. Do you think the whole thing might be remodelled 
with advantage ?—My opinions are so strong as to what 
the state of things was twelve years ago that there is no 
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17678. Dating from what time ? When did the change 


10 Dec. 1903. get, in 1—From my personal experience, from the time 


we were sent to camp, which was purely accidental, from 
the fact that our barracks were burnt down. 


17679. About what date would that be ?—About nine 
years ago. 


17680. Do you think the improvement has been going 
on for the last ten years or so ?—Yes. When I was em- 
bodied at Aldershot I saw it. Iam quite sure the Militia 
brigades, when they first came out ten years ago, could 
not have done what they did when I saw them in 1900. 
If you placed Militia the day after embodiment, confronted 
with the best European troops, I have no doubt they 
would be at a great disadvantage, but that is not a situa- 
tion that is very likely to occur, and a very few weeks’ 
training under a competent general makes an enormous 
difference to them. After they had been six months at 
Aldershot—it is not for me to say what they were, but I 
think they were very good. I am only repeating what 
general officers like General Oliphant, who knew them, 
said. 

1768}. What the six months did would suggest the 
idea thet six months more frequently would be very good 
for him ?—If possible, it would be very good indeed. 


17682. (Mfr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Are you satisfied with 
what your officers can do 1—To me it has been a perpetual 
surprise that the officer of the Militia ever knew anything, 
because he never had the slightest encouragement or 
facility afforded him of learning anything. He was al- 
lowed pay for one month in the whole of his service if he 
went to a school of instruction. He might do that when he 
first joined as a boy ; if he did more than that he was never 
paid (I believe the regulation has been altered to some ex- 
tent lately, but I speak of what it was upto a very few 
months ago) again in the whole of his service; he might 
attend other courses, but it would always be at his own ex- 
pense, and facilities were grudgingly given him for those 
courses—-distinctly grudgingly given. I have no doubt there 
was not much room, but there was no attempt to make room 
or develop courses to make it more easily possible for him 
to be accommodated ; and there never has really been any 
kind of pressure put upon them, except by their own com- 
manding officers, to learn anything beyond their own 


-interior economy, and the ordinary drill and the facilities 


have been almost nil, Therefore, I think he has got a very 
great desl to learn, and some of them never would have 
time to learn it ; but I am sure many would be only too 
glad if it was really made easy, and they were not required 
to do so at their own expense. If they were in any way 
rewarded—if there could be any system of pay according 


to their self-improvement, that would produce great 
resulta, I think. 


£ 17683, I gather that the great improvement you spoke 
of as having taken place in the last ten years extends also 
to the officers ?—Yes, but that is only comparative ; during 
my early years in the service we had only barrack-yard 
drill with nothing else at all, except perhaps once or twice 
in the training an occasional sham fight; the officers had 
to begin with practically no knowledge which would have 
been of use in real warfare, and therefore all that they 
have is of recent growth and comparative, There is still a 
great deal for them to learn; at Aldershot they did learn a 
great deal; they went to Hythe, and not only went through 
their musketry course but through their machine gun 
course and their signalling course, and they attended 
lectures and worked hard all the time, and they were 
very different men at the end of their year at Aldershot to 
what they had been at the beginning. 


17684. Do you consider you are fairly content with the 
militia as they are, or have you got a theory or scheme of 
what you would like to do with them ?—I should like the 
whole militia to be available for foreign service after the 
first class army reserves have been called out. I think the 
present thing is a perfect farce; you enlist a man for home 
service, and then the moment he is wanted you expect him 
to volunteer, and he is often bullicd into volunteering. 
He is always wanted ; in history there has not been a great 
war in which he has not been used practically, although he 
has never been enlisted for it, and I think it would be much 
better for the force, and much more satisfactory all round, 


if he was enlisted from the beginning with that obligation. 
I do not think it would in the least bit affect the recruiting, 


17685. That is as far as the terms of his service go; but 
would you propose changes as regards the method of train. 
ing or the mode of instructing officers 1~Take the ofticers 
first, I think that there ought to be somebody who would 
interest himself in trying to help the officers systematically 
to improve themselves during the non-training period. At 
present there is nobody whose duty it is to do that; the 
colonel of course, if he is keen, does it, but he is separated 
from them, and he has not an office at his elbow; he is 
very likely a busy man. It certainly is not the function 
of the colonel of the district, although he very often will 
do what he can to help if they voluntarily appeal to him 
for advice or assistance, but it is nobody’s business to 
continue the education of the officers according to the 
opportunities of their civil avocations during the non- 
training period, and I think that might be somebody's 
business, and that there might be systematic classes for 
them. They should know beforehand well in advance 
when those classes would be held and what their opportuni. 
ties were ; I think much might be done in that way, and, 
above all, when they are able to do so, that they should be 
attached to regular regiments; many of them would be 
delighted to do that for as much as six months or a year 
at a time, but it is now possible, or they might at any rate 
go to manceuvres which they sometimes may do now but 
always of course at their own expense. It is not easy for 
them, it requires some interest to get the privilege. There 
has been no attempt to systematise in any kind of way 
the officer’s training outside his training period. In the 
training period I think it ia quite on the right lines a0 long 
as you have the right general officers who are the brigadiers, 
and the attempt is not made to cram too much into that 
very busy month. Of course in that respect another 
difficulty comes in; whereas for the actual military pro- 
ficiency of the force they ought undoubtedly to be drilled 
always in camps, yet for the recruiting of the force it is 
not possible, and you must take them into their counties 
once at least in a certain number of years, I should say at 
least one year out of every four. 

17686. You mean battalion camps ?—Yes. 


17687. Would you think that this difficulty about its 
being nobody’s business to look after the education of the 
militia officer in the non-training period would be at all 
overcome if the militia department at headquarters at 
the War Office were a little expanded, and a rule made 
that some officer with practical experience of militia should 
be at the head of it as far as the militia are concerned ?— 
Looking at that question from the militia point of 
view I think nothing would have a greater effect on the 
efficiency of the militia than that there should be an officer 
in the War Office who really understood the force, and 
whose sole business it was to look after them. That, of 
course, is a subject on which militia officers feel very 
strongly indeed ; the conditions of the militia are totally 
different to those of the regular army; and you might put the 
best soldier into a position of responsibility for the militia 
in the War Office, and he absolutely knows nothing about 
them at first. He very often learns them and takes a keen 
interest in them, but it all has to be learnt while he is there. 


17688. Would you not alao say they are quite different 
to the volunteers and that they require someone to them- 
selves—not a volunteer to look after them ?—The condi- 
tions are totally dissimilar, it is just as useful to put 
a militia officer to look after the volunteers as a volunteer 
officer to look after the militia, and I quite agree you 
should have a separate man for each. 


17689. Do you think there is any value in examinations 
for militia officers Examinations for promotion ? 


17690. Those examinations which were thrown open to 
volunteer officers some years ago, and which were also 
thrown open to militia officers—tactics, field fortification, 
and so on, do you think they are of any value ?—Those 
were the classes to which I alluded—musketry, signalling, 
tactica, and, I presume, for engineer officers ficld fortilica- 
tion. I think they are all valuable, certainly. 


17691, And you would like to see those developed 1—I 
should. 


17692. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) On the face of it, of 
course, it would look as if the adjutant were the proper 
person to develop the training of the junior officers during 
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the non-training period. I imagine that that is impossible 
in your case, because the adjutant also acts as adjutant 
of the depdt ?—The adjutant of a militia in the regimental 
district is usually a man greatly overworked, and who is 
trying to combine three functions that are totally impossible 
of satisfactory combination ; he is adjutant of the militia, 
adjutant of the depdt, and he is recruiting officer of the 
district. He cannot possibly do all those three things with 
justice, and as for looking after the junior officers during 
that time, it is absolutely impossible. ‘ 

17693. Do you think there would be any possibility, with 
a view to getting the period of training more systematic, 
of instituting a system by which the musketry could be 
done during the non-training period ?—Of course I cannot 
speak for a town regiment—I do not know—but for an 
agricultural regiment, no; occasionally you might get 
a small percentage of the men through the local volunteer 
ranges, but as a system, no. 


17694. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Do you not think that, 
from the point of view of military efficiency, the great 
inequality that there is in strength between various units 
of the militia would be a serious drawback if a large pro- 
portion of it were embodied ? I will just give you an 
example: I will take the infantry battalions of militia, 
and I have got one page of the militia return before me 
now, and the strength of the infantry battalions on that 
one page varies from 1,338, which is the strongest, to 
172, which is the weakest, and some are 1,200, some 
300, some 400 and so on. Supposing a large portion of 
the militia were embodied it would be an enormous dis- 
advantage to have battalions of such very irregular 
strengths ?—No doubt it would, but if you brigaded them 
according to their sources ot origin, country and town, you 
would not find any great inequalities. The brigades of 
militia at Aldershot in 1900 which were brought together 
quite promiscuously, sorted themselves wonderfully in that 
way; my brigade was an agricultural brigade and so was 
the next one, and we were all very much the same. 


17695. I will not go through this, but I am not quite 
sure whether this return would carry that out. I think 
you will find great differences between the agricultural 
strengths, but I look at it simply from the point of view 
of a general who had to command a brigade of four militia 
battalions; its strength might equal what you may 
consider the proper tactical strength of a brigade, but it 
would be a great drawback to have the units very 
irregular ?1—Certainly. 

17696. Therefore, it would be very desirable that some 
effort should be made to equalise them more; you would 
have a much better fighting machine ?—Certainly; of 
course that can be done through a reserve. 


17697. It could be done to a considerable extent 
through a reserve; but, without going into detaila, 
looking at the list, one can see in a great many cases that 
two battalions might be coalesced with a distinct advan- 
tage. I will give you two as an example. The Border 
Regiment has two militia battalions, both with their 
headquarters at Carlisle, and the first is 433 strong, and 
the second 212 strong; there can be very little advan- 
tage in keeping up these two. Now to come to 
nother point, you were saying you thought it 
would not in any way diminish the popularity and 
the recruiting for the militia if they were made liable 
to foreign service ?—That is my opinion. Of course, 
when I say liable to foreign service, I mean under very 
definite conditions, which the men would understand, 
such as when the whole of the first class army reserve 
was called out ; they would understand that very well. 


17698. As the militia is at present, it has got a very 
large proportion of young men, or men in the first year 
of service in its ranks; as a matter of fact, something like 
45 per cent. of the militia are either under twenty, or in 
their first year of service, or both. It would be hardly 
desirable to send those abroad, probably, certainly not 
to a hot climate ?—I suppose many of the battalions that 
went out to South Africa were not much different from 
that, and the South African War never could have been 
carried to @ conclusion if these men had not been avail- 
able for the lines of communication. 

17699. South Africa ia, on the whole, a particularly 
healthy climate; I was thinking more of India ?— 
They went to Malta and Egypt, you know. They might 
have been picked battalions. I do not know. 
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to bs kept very much in view—considering the efficiency 
of the Militia—this very large number of young soldiers 
in it due to the great waste that goes on ?—Yes, but I 
should like to see that changed; I should like to see the 
waste less and the average age greater. I quite agree it 
would not be satisfactory if the militia were to be per- 
manently in a condition that they could not be used to 
release regular troops in India from the obligatory 
garrisons, I think that is what should be aimed at. 

17701. The thing presents itself to my mind in this 
way. We have got an establishment, by the last Retarn, 
of 125,200 militia ?—Yes. 

17702. Our real strength is 92,700 ?—Yes. 

17703. Out of that 92,700 very nearly half are very 
young indeed, so that the real efficient fighting strength 
is enormously under the strength that appears to the 
public as shown by establishment ?—That, no doubt, is 
80, just as it is in the regular army, but, of course, I 
should hope to see that remedied. 

1,704. By means of a reserve, or in some way like 
that ?—If the conditions of the militia service could be 
made sufficiently attractive to prevent the great waste 
that takes place—because you must remember that even. 
with the great drain of the regular army, if all the men. 
who did not go into the army remained in the militia, our 
numbers would be very much larger than they are. If 
you could make the terms of the militia service suffi- 
ciently attractive to retain these men and have a reserve 
—both of which things seem to me to be perfectly possible 
—you would then have a force on which you could rely 
for any purpose of the kind you have mentioned, 80 far as 
age and physique are concerned. 

17705. All I want to arrive at is, that if the militia is 
to be looked upon as a satisfactory fighting body, some- 
thing must be done, either to provide a reserve, 80 a8 you 
would not be called upon to take these very young soldiers 
into the field, or it must be divided into two categories, 
so that you would know what you could depend upon 
as a fighting force, and what must be looked upon only 
as a recruit force under training?—I take your point 
now, that in the militia there is a large proportion 
of boys quite unfit for active service or hard service; I 
quite agree. ‘ 

17706. You know, of. course, just as well as I do that 
for years we have never reached the establishment in the 
militia?—Yes. 

17707. Do you not think it would be desirable that, as 
regards establishment, we should rather bring it down to 
what we can get than keep it up at a nominal figure, which 
is never attained ?—I do not see any advantage in the 
nominal figure, but I should not reduce the establishment. 
until the War Office has made up its mind that there is no 
change of terms it can offer which will fill its ranks. 


17708. (Lord Grenfell.) 1 believe your battalion is full 
of officers ?—Yes. 

17709, And you have never any difficulty about officers? 
—That is so. 

17710. And efficient officers ?—Of course they are boys 
coming in without any knowledge, but they are the right 
class. 

17711. Supposing the Government was to assist the 
officers to these various courses which we all think would 
be an advantage, would they take advantage of them— 
not so much the youth who is just passing in but rather 
the older officers ?—The captains ? 


17712. Yes ?—I think they would certainly ; of course 
it must vary. You have very different men, and you 
have different standards on this subject in different bat- 
talions, but I am quite sure the numbers would increase 
very largely who did avail themselves of it if the oppor- 
tunities were easier and the terms better. 


17713. Do you think that during manceuvres and in 
the tactical arrangements made by the general officers 
commanding. if militia officers were invited to come with- 
out any Government assistance, that would be any use ?— 
Some would come, but a great many more if it meant no 
expense for them. 

17714. They could not well afford to come without 
some assistance from the Government ?—It would be very 
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suppose. 


17715. In my Army Corps I am sorry to say that as to 
the musketry—I have just got the return—I have over 
40 per cent. of third class shota, could you give us any 
advico as to how we could possibly improve the musketry ? 
Is it too hurried ? Should it be spread over a period ?— 
The permanent evil is hurry ; everything is laid out before- 
hand at one of these camps ; every hour from daylight to 
sunset is arranged beforehand, and ifa regiment or 
company does not take its turn at the right minute, it 
loses it and has to fire in the dark or whenever it may be. 
A day or two's bad weather may upset it altogether. I 
am not commanding my battalion now actively, but Sir 
Evelyn Wood wrote and pointed out to me the unsatis- 
factory nature of my musketry returns in my battalion 
last year at Salisbury camp, and I was very much annoyed 
at this, because our zeal for musketry is a thing we pride 
ourselves upon; and I sent for explanations, and I found 
the recruits had been put to ball practice the very day they 
came into camp, never having done an hour's position drill 
and things of that kind, and when I laid the facts before 
Sir Evelyn Wood he said at once that the regiment was 
not to blame; he did not say what he thought about it, 
but he relieved the regiment of all blame. I am speaking 
without notes, and therefore may be in error as to details, 
but the substance of what I say is correct. 

17716, (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Was the putting of 
the recruits to ball practice at once the order of some- 


body outside the regiment ?—Yes, the staff officer charged 
with the musketry. 


17717, That was not a regimental order ?—No. 

17718. (Lord Grenfell.) I suppose, as you say, they 
want to get through such a tremendous lot that every 
hour is apportioned, and you come to a cut and dried pro- 
gramme which cannot be altered ?—Of course in a case 
like that I should say they had much better not fire. 


17719. Do you find when you have been out with the 
brigade that the brigadier takcs an interest in the mus- 
ketry ? Does he go round and see the men or do you see 
him only on your brigade days ?—My experience in that 
respect is old ; I have not been out this last three years. 
At Aldershot they used to take a great interest so far as 
they had time, but I do not think in our camps in the pre- 
Aldershot days we often heard about musketry from the 
brigadier. 

17720. Just one question about recruiting: we have 
been advised by a good many Militia officers that the 
Militia sergeants would be the best mediums for recruiting, 
not the permanent staff, but the sergeants themselves ?— 


I think in some cases ; in some cases they would be very 
useful mediums for recruiting. 


17721, And that would mean the old bringing money ? 
—Yes, there is no doubt that in the old days a great many 
Militia recruits were brought by the men themselves; of 
course it is impossible to tell whether these same men do 
not come in by other channels now, but it was a very com- 
mon method of getting men. 


17722. I fancy you find that the frauds are very largely 
reduced in the Militia now ?—Yes, the frauds are greatly 
reduced I think. 


17723. I have been round various depits lately, and I 
know inthe old days that they rather overlooked 
the thing, because as long as they got the men they 
did not ask questions, but I notice now there are 
very few of that class I remember so well among the 
Militia recruits ?—I think as to old days I could 
tell stories on that subject; it was one of my 
burning grievances against the military authorities ; they 
never looked below the surface ; they sent somebody to 
inspect the battalion, they saw it go through a few parade 
movements, they looked perfunctorily through the books 
and they reported,whether you were the worst commanding 
officer or the best, exactly the same. I know a year when 
we had over 100 absentees. and in my company alone out 
of nearly twenty absentees, thirteen (I think that was 
the number) had given the address of the same common 
lodging house, which was simply nothing but gross care- 
lessness on the part of the recruiting officer, and if the 
Inspecting General, instead of saying as he did, 
“Tam sorry you have so many absentees; I hope 
you will not have so many next year,” had sent for 
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a few of the attestation papers, the gross carelessness would 
have been revealed instantly. 

17724. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) Did you know of the gross 
carelessness ?~I did, but’ I was then a junior captain. 
If I had been colonel he would have heard of it. 


17725. Do you think there would be any objection to 
an extension of the period of training by a week or a 
fortnight in order to get this musketry more satisfactorily 
done ?—I think you might put on a little more to the 
recruit training; I should be rather nervous about ex- 
tending the annual training. I should be very glad if it 
was possible. 

17726. You do not think that it could be extended at 
all ?—I am doubtful ; I should not like myself to advise 
it, although I should rather like to see the experiment 
tried. 

17727. But there are some regiments that do the extra 
week or fortnight from time to time ?—I believe so. 


17728. Do you think a weck additional or a fortnight 


additional every other year or something of that kind 
would be valuable ?—It would be greatly to the advan- 


tage of the regiment. 


17729. Do you think during the recruit training if 
extended by a considerable amount up to the limit now 
allowed by law, six months say, it would be possible to 
put them through a better preliminary course or first in- 
struction in musketry ?—It all depends, really, whether 
there is time. 

17730. But I mean during a prolonged preliminary 
drill as we would call it ?—Again that depends on the 
place of the “ preliminary drill.” 

17731. There are many places where they would have 


to be drilled where musketry would be a difficulty 1— 
Exactly. bd 


17732. But one of the objects for extending this pre- 
liminary drill would be to train the men in musketry more 
thoroughly in the first instance ; it would be useless to ex- 
tend it to any very great length if that musketry could 
not be done ?—Certainly ; it is musketry that matters. 

17733, Have you explained about your Militia non- 
commissioned officers ?—No, nobody has asked me any 
question about that. 


17734, What do you think of them ?—You mean the 
Militiamen themselves ? 


17735. Yes, the Volunteer non-commissioned officers? 
—They are little use; sometimes you get a man who 
has been in the Army and may be useful, and every now 
and again you get a man with natural aptitude for it, but 
even after a year's embodiment I was still much dis- 
appointed with them as a whole. 


17736. And you think even supposing the general 
system were to give the men five or six months’ training 
in the first year, you could not make good non-commis- 
sioned officers out of your material ?—No, I think you 
must offer some special inducements to get good non- 
commissioned officers ; I am afraid you never can expect 
to make a sufficient number out of the ranks. 


17737. And it is more necessary than ever now that 
your non-commissioned officers should be thoroughly 
efficient ?Certainly. 

17738. All the developments in the way of training 
point to more efficient non-commissioned officers ?— 
Certainly. 

17739. You think that supposing we can get more 
thoroughly trained non-commissioned officers and officers, 
your regiment with a prolonged training could be made in 


a short time after mobilisation thoroughly efficient !— 
That is my firm belief. 


17740. But that it does depend upon our getting these 
improved non-commissioned officers and _ officers !— 
Officers—really what matters is officers ; good non-com- 


missioned officers are very valuable, but they never can 
supply the place of officers. 


17741, But is it not really necessary to have both good 
nowadays ?—It is necessary, but if you have really good 
officers and a good permanent staff you can manage in the 
Militia. 

17742. Your volunteer non-commissioned officers would 
—forming alarge proportion of the non-commissioned 
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officers of the company as they do—under the present 
practice of war be very often in independent positions of 
command with squads and so forth—on picket duty and so 
forth 1—No doubt. 

17743. And if those men are inefficient—unable to 
keep their men up to the mark—you are in a very great 
difficulty ?—It would certainly be much better to have 
them better. 

17744. Supposing we could devise some method or 
that some method can be devised of making them both 
more efficient you think that in a short time after mobilisa- 
tion—two or three months say—the regiment would be 
thoroughly efficient ?—I do, and of. course there are 
methods by which it can be done unquestionably ; if the 
men were allowed to be attached to regular units for 
sufficient periods where there was a really serious attempt 
to train them and teach them, and they were paid accord- 
ingly, I think you could get the men. 


17745. You think the men of the non-commissioned 
officer class and the officer class could find the time to 
take advantage of those opportunities ?—A sufficient 
feaven; I did not say all could, buta number, making it 
well worth doing. 

17746. What sort of a number—a third or a half do you 
think 1—If you got ten corporals and sergeants to do it 
every year, in & year or two that would make a great im- 
provement. : : 3 

17747. I do not mean every year, but a certain batch 
coming up from year to year; supposing your non-com- 
missioned officers served you eight or nine or ten years, 
and that during that time they had been up two or three 
times ?—That would make an immense difference to the 
tegiment. 

17748. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) You mean ten corporals 
and sergeants per battalion ?—Yes. 


17749. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Assuming these ideas, you 
think that two or three months after mobilisation your 
regiment would be ready to fight ?—Well, of course it 
would be much better that it should be used in relieving 
those who are more highly trained ; in case of necessity 
I think it would be used; but the réle the Militia has 
always filled in history and the réle it should fill again is 
what it did in South Africa, taking the place of regular 
troops. 

17750. But I am afraid that is not the problem that has 
been before us; the problem is that this country may be 
invaded with no regular troopsin it at all, and that the 
Militia and Volunteers would have to do the work of 
driving out the invaders ?—That, of course, is another 
question ; we had not been discussing that, and therefore 
a was not in my mind; in that case I think they would 

able. 


17751. In two or three months’ time ?—Yes, in six 
months I think they would be quite as good as regulars 
if they had got thoroughly good staff officers and generals 
training them ; it would all depend upon that. It is no 
good putting these half-drilled and half-disciplined forces 
into the hands of men who do not take any interest in 
their training and do not know how to train them, but if 
you give them good staff officers and a general who throws 
his heart into it he would turn out a very fine force in 
three or four months. 

17752. You mean after mobilisation ?—Yes. 

17753. But still it is very necessary in the preparatory 
training from year to year that their training should be on 
tight lines and such as would produce such a force as in 
that short time could be licked into thoroughly good shape ? 


—Certainly ; the whole training should be directed to 


that end, to my mind. 

17754. (Lord Grenfell.) Do you think that they could 
then manceuvre against really first-class foreign troops ? 
Are you thinking of garrisons or manceuvring in the field 
Army ?—I think they would be able to take their place 
certainly in defensive warfare as it would be in this 
country, 

17755. (Sir Ralph Knox.) As to the discipline of your 
men do you find it fairly satisfactory ?—Very good. 


17756. Regarding discipline, not so much from the 
Point of view of real offences and what are called “ military 
crimes,” but rather from the point of view of strict obedi- 
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ence to both their officers and their non-commissioned (ol, The Eart 


officers when out for training ?—I would not say they are 
always strictly obedient to a very small lance-corporal 
who has just been promoted, but to their officers and the 
permanent staff and to the better sergeants, yes, certainly. 


17757. Of course one of our aims should be to make 
those better sergeants universal in order really to instil 
that discipline into the men, because the fact that they 
can disregard the orders of a man whom they do not 
respect and so on is absolutely creative of indiscipline, 
which is of course what we specially want to avoid. We 
ought to have men who are capable of disciplining 
the men under them, and if they are not capable of doing 
that they really had better not be there at all, do you not 
think ?—I have never been a regular soldier, but I imagine 
it is a very common thing in the Army also to have young 
non-commissioned officers who do not command the im- 
mediate obedience of the men and who may train on after- 
wards to become excellent non-commissioned officers. 

17758. But our object should be that that sort of thing 
should not exist in any of these forces because of the great 
risk there is of creating a spirit of indiscipline ?—I do not 
think we are in disagreement, that is to say that the 
militia non-commissioned officer has not the same 
authority over the men that the regular has, and that we 
should like to see him have. 

17759. Would that point to some system of training 
these non-commissioned officers, or giving more of their 
training apart from the men at some sort of a school if we 
could get them to attend it ?—I think that is what I 
meant to indicate just now; if you gave them special 
opportunities of training in the non-training period, and 
paid them accordingly you might attract a special class of 
men for that purpose. 

17760. And paying them during these courses, and 
paying them certainly more highly when they are actually 
at their work ?—That is what I mean. 

17761. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) With regard to the 
non-commissioned officers, your men, as a rule, I suppose, 
are recruited from the county ?—Entirely. 

17762. What proportion from Southampton and other 
towns ?—I should think now Portsmouth and South- 
ampton and the big towns between them are responsible 
for 60 per cent. 

17763. With regard to the non-commissioned officers, 
I suppose you find the boys enlisted from the town as a 
rule are sharper and make better non-commissioned 
officers than the country ones ?—Yes. 


17764. I think that is a general rule with-regard to 
counties where the recruiting is done entirely in the 
country districts. What do you think of a proposal to call 
up non-commissioned officers from the reserve to do duty 
during the militia training—men I mean not enlisted as 
militiamen, but called out simply to carry out the duties 
of non-commissioned officers—I do not mean staff ?—I do 
not see what use that would be to the regiment unless the 
regiment was to have them on embodiment, because you 
would be losing your opportunity of training such material 
as you had. 

17765. For the moment, supposing they were available 
on embodiment, do you not think it would be an advantage 
in having’men independent altogether of those whom they 
live amongst during the non-training period ?—If you 
could supply the non-commissioned officers of your 
militia from the army reserve and rely on them during 
training and on embodiment I think it would be a very 
great improvement, although I would not close the avenue 
of promotion to the militiamen ; I think that would be a 
great mistake. 

17766. I suppose your observation has been that the 
greatest difficulty you have to contend with is with 
regard to the class of man you are bound to make non- 
commissioned officers and corporals from simply having 
no great choice ?—(C ‘ertainly ; still there are always some 
I am glad to make non-commissioned officers, and I should 
not like the promotion to be closed to them. 


17767. With regard to musketry, I heard what you said, 
and what you said has been agreed to by every witness 
we have examined, as to the hopelessness of getting 
through the course properly in the few days available for 
it—the scramble that there is between the men on parade 
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and the musketry instructor to get them on the range by 
the adjutant, what would you say to having some pre- 
liminary musketry training for every recruit in order to find 
out whether he was capable of being made into a shot or 
whether he is a more or less useless soldier 1—I supppose if 
such a thing as that were possible it would have been 
applied in the regular army before now. 


17768. But inasmuch as the militia have not the chance 
of putting men through any sort of preliminary musketry 
before they come up, as instanced by yourself just now, 
men going up the first day and firing ball cartridge, do 
you not think it would be a good thing to get rid of these 
hopeless shots, because you will undoubtedly agree with 
me there are a great number of men who are incapable of 
being made shots ?—I would not say a great number, 


but a proportion ; how you can find them out in advance I 
do not know. 


17769. Do you not think that might be found out if 
they were subject to some musketry test at first before 
you went to the expense ?—I have seen so many appar- 
ently hopeless shots trained into good ones that I 
should not like to say that. 


17770. With regard to clothing, are you satisfied with 
the clothing issued to your battalion ?—I am told it is 
much better now; it used to be one of the standing 
grievances and a very real grievance of the militia. I 
should not like to say it is satisfactory now, because I have 
not got personal experience, but I have heard it is better. 
I do not think you should examine me upon that, because 


not having been out with my regiment for three years 
I am not up to date. 


17771. You have not seen the circular which has been 
issued lately asking our opinion whether partly worn 
shirts and socks should be sent ?—No. 


17772. With regard to the recruiting area, you have 
only one battalion I think in Hampshire _—One battalion 


but three different militias; there are artillery and 
engineers too. 


17773. Then you would not propose any alteration in 
your area in order to get a greater number of men ?—Not 
in my area. 

17774. You are satisfied ?—I have got the whole 
county ; I do not expect more than that. 


17775. But your numbers are below strength con- 
siderably 1—They are, but no part of the county is closed 
to me, and it never occurred to me to go into another 
county. There is the Sussex militia on the one side and 
the Wiltshire on the other, and I do not suppose they 
would like me to go into their counties, 


17776. Are your numbers likely to increase ?—I cannot 
help thinking, if we could get hold of the right terms of 
service, that in my county, which is not a diminishing 
population, it ought to support the present establishment 
perfectly ; it did up to about ten years ago without any 
difficulty, and I cannot help thinking it might be done again. 


17777. To what cause do you attribute the decreasing 
number of men ?—The two causes, of course, which I 
mentioned. I said earlier in my evidence it was very 
difficult for me, although I had thought this thing over a 
great deal, to find the reasons satisfactorily, but I gave, I 
think, satisfactory reasons for saying why I knew that the 
volunteers had been competing with us very heavily in 
recent years ; many men are serving now in the volunteers 
who fifteen years ago would have been serving in the 
militia, if at all ; and then of course there is this continual 
drain to the regular army, and I should like in that con- 
nection rather to correct something I said in answer to Sir 
Coleridge Grove on the establishment. Take my case; 
my establishment is for 1.000 privates and I have got 
under 600 on the roll, but then, if you lock. you will find 
that in the last few years—probably three to four years— 
T have given 600 or 700 men to the regular army ; if I had 
kept those men I should have been overflowing, and it 


seems rather hard to penalise the regiment for what it has 
done for the regular army. 


17778. (Chairman.) Does it follow they would have 
come to you if it had not been for the regular army ahead 
of them t—I think it is a double operation ; a great many 
come to the Militia only to get into the regular army, and 


a great many only go on to the regular army because they 
have liked the Militia. 
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17779. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) And part of the de- 
crease, I think, you attribute to the fact that the Volun- 
teers now take the labouring classes ?—Yes. 


17780. With regard to the number of subalterns you 
have, I suppose you have the usual proportion of young 
gentlemen going through into the Line ?—Yes, about half 
of them. 

17781. What becomes of those who fail at the examina- 
tions ?—A certain proportion I keep if I want to keep 
them. 

17782. But can they afford to stay permanently with 
you ?—Some of them can; some of my best officers have 
come to the Militia, meaning to go to the Army, and never 
went. 

17783. Do you get many who stay on in hopes of getting 
employment under the Colonial Office 1—I have got one 
man in the regiment now who came to me perfectly 
avowedly and said that was his only object, and he belonged 
to a very good family in the county ; he was willing to pay 
his mess subscriptions and, as [ had plenty of men to take 
his place, I did not mind his using me, because if anything 
happened to him in the Colonial employment he would bea 
valuable officer in the Militia. There was nothing for me 
to lose, and something possibly for me to gain. 


17784. Have you ever any difficulty in getting your 
officers, who applied, into Hythe ?—It used to be a very 
great difficulty—I think it is easier now—but it is always 
rather a favour. 


17785. We have had evidence that there are so many 
refusals because there is no room for them ?—Generally 


speaking, it is very difficult to get your officers to these 
classes at all. f 


17786. As I daresay you are aware, many of these 
young officers who look forward to employment abroad 


have, nowadays, as a qualification, to possess a Hythe 
certificate —Yes. 


17787. So that it is a special hardship that they are 
not able to get to the courses ?—Yes. 


17788. And that is one more reason why officers in 


some places do not join the Militia who otherwise would? 
—Yes. 


17789. Can you give us your opinion about the arrange- 
ment about payment of bounty ?—I think that was an 
immense improvement, and I think it will produce great 
effects even yet, except that they made one mistake, and 
it was a mistake that every Militia officer would have told 
them was a mistake, and that is, not giving the men £1 
down on re-enlistment. 


17790. You think if a portion of it could be paid on 
re-enlistment, especially at the end of a training—even 
without any addition to the bounty at all, if merely one 
of the sovereigns he was entitled to was given him on re- 
enlistment instead of afterwards, the service would have 
thousands of men in the Militia now who are not in it?—If 
there had been a Militia officer in the War Office he would 
have pointed that out in the beginning. 


17791. Do you think anything can be done by way of 
extra allowance to officers? You are in the fortunate 
position of having your list of officers full, but you are 
aware that a great number, especially in the counties, are 
very empty: can you suggest anything that could be done 
by way of extra allowance to Militia officers which would 
induce them to stay ?—I should give them nothing more 
except they earned it; I think if opportunities were given 
them to attend these classes and to be attached to regular 
units, and really to learn more of the profession of a trained 
soldier, they might well be paid for it. 


17792. (Chairman.) You stated that you thought that 
if the officers were all they ought to be, the non-commis- 
sioned officers were not so important: is that because 
you think the officers would train the non-commissioned 
officera, or that a very high degree of efficiency is not 
necessary ?—The officers and the permanent staff [ said— 
the two together, they would gradually train them on. 

17793. Do you not think the efficiency of the non- 
commissioned officers is now @ very serious point indeed ? 
It seems to me the whole point where the whole thing 


might double up under the present system of warfare ?— 
Ido admit the seriousness of it. 


17794, The great extension of the troops and the 
necessity for cohesion, and at the same timo elasticity, and 
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the inaividual responsibility of the non-commissioned 
officers, and the fact that there may be whole squads of 
men under non-commissioned officers at a critical moment, 
T should have thought made that a very important point ? 
—I do not dispute that for a moment, only I do not think 
it is as important as the officers or as the staff. 


17795. When you said that in two or three months a 
battalion like yours would be competent to take the field 
against very well-trained troops, would you not feel, if 
that were to be the case, the non-commissioned officers 
must be a great deal more efficient than they are generally 
found to be now ?—It was not in the field-work that I was 
so disappointed with my non-commissioned officers ; at the 
end of our time at Aldershot they did the field-work really 
quite well—I do not say as well as the best regular ser- 
geants or corporals, but they did it quite well so as to earn 
the commendation of General Oliphant and others who 
saw them very closely at work. It was in the discipline 
where they permanently disappointed me—in the interior 
economy. 

17796. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) And I suppose the 
enforcement of discipline too 1—I mean the enforcement 
of discipline. 

17797. (Chairman.) You mean the control of the men ? 
Yes. We did an immense amount of the attack under 
the new conditions, as we were trained by officers such as 
General Oliphant and General Featherstone, and the men 
did an immense deal of that and did the outpost work 
and trench work. We started at an extension of four 
paces, and w» ended at twenty-five, and my men were 
working at twenty-five places and doing it very well 
indeed, and, of course, that threw a great deal of respon- 
sibility upon the corporals and sergeants. 

17798. (Chairman.) Your reply to my question, I gather, 
is that you do think it very important, but that the 
efficiency is already there for that part of the work ?—~ 
They are not the class I should like to have. but that 
part of the work they can learn to do quite fairly ; when I 
said I was disappointed with them it was not in that 
part of the work, but in the discipline. 


17799. You think it is rather the class they come from ? 
—Yes, 

17800. They never would quite get the position and 
authority they ought to have ?—No, and there is the going 
back to live with the men. 

17801. Another witness said he would like to see them 
separated from the men between training and training ?— 
The suggestion of having the reserve non-commissioned 
officers, if that is possible, would seem to me to be a 
solution. 

17802. (Sir Ralph Knox.) What were the points of 
discipline in which you were disappointed in the non-com- 
missioned officers ?—If a colour-sergeant was sick, and you 
put a man on to look after the company, he never did it 
properly ; the company officers used to tell me if the 
staff-sergeants were sick in camp they had to do their 
work themselves. 


17803. That the locum tenens could not preserve disci- 
pline in the company ?—He could not drive them to get 
things ready and clean. : 

17804. But so far as the exercises in the field were con- 
cerned, they seemed to have their men in hand ?—Yes, 
they did under the company officers certainly ; the com- 
pany officers trained them in that work with great success. 

17805. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) I should just like 

to ask you if it is your opinion—for the view has rather 
been put before us—that the better the officers are the 
quicker the regiment or battalion will be ready to face its 
extreme emergency ?—Certainly. 
__ 17806. And, consequently, from that it would follow that 
if one could secure really good officers as nearly as may be 
up to the regular standard, the militia would be ready to 
face the most severe strain that could be put upon it very 
much quicker, and consequently the public would be saved 
the expense of long embodiments ?—I do not quite follow 
the last part about the long embodiments, but if you mean 
that the better the officers the better the regiment and the 
quicker they are trained, I believe that absolutely. 


‘817807. And suppose it was found possible by some means 
by spending a little more money on the officers, and giving 
them better facilities for really up-to-date professional 
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education, that a militia battalion, which perhaps: might Col. The Earl 


not be ready for three: months to face good troops, might 
possibly with such officers be ready in six weeks or two 
months, thereby saving, not merely valuable time, but it 
may be a month’s pay of the whole unit ?—I am quite sure 
that the more facilities you give to the officers to improve 
themselves the better ; that is what I have been urging all 
through. 

17808. From what I heard you say just now, the officers 
and the permanent staff would be your principal reliance 
in training the militia non-commissioned officers: may I 
ask whether you are satisfied with the manner in which the 
permanent staff are appointed at present ?—No, much 
dissatisfied. The system practically by which the men 
are sent home by the colonels commanding battalions 
abroad is not a fair one on the militia) We have sometimes 
men sent to us who are perfectly unfit, and whom I sup- 
pose the colonels of the battalions abroad want to get 
Tid of. 

17809. It has been suggested to us by several very in- 
telligent witnesses that really not merely for the advantage 
of the militia, but for the credit of the regular army, it 
would be desirable that the staff of a militia battalion, both 
its adjutant and quartermaster and the regular sergeants 
who constitute its permanent staff, should be, if anything, 
better than in a Line battalion ?—That is so, certainly. 


17810. Because we know in a Line battalion they are 
under the constant supervision of senior officers all the year 
round, whereas to a certain extent, once they come to the 
militia, they are turned loose?—You want the very best 
staff for the militia. 


17811. And those men, by good example,.and training 
their men to be smart, would encourage a better stamp of 
recruit to come, and in the country districts would create 
a higher idea of the regular army altogether as a service, 80 
that it would be for the good of both the Militia and the 
regular army ?—It is not only a question of the regular 
army, but it is the most short-sighted policy in the world to 
give your worst instead of giving your best. 


17812. There is another point in connection with the 
permanent staff; in a regular battalion the commanding 
officer can pick his best sergeant for colour-sergeant, and 
his best colour-sergeant for sergeant-major or quarter- 
master-sergeant, whereas there is no such power in the 
Militia, all promotions being made over his head. Do you 
think that is altogether right ?—No, but it is a complicated 
question rather, because there might be really-a much better 
man in one of the Line battalions than the man that the 
colonel commanding the Militia battalion might wish to 
promote, and through ignorance he might promote one 
man when a better man was ready to be promoted. That 
is the other side of the shield. My own idea on that sub- 
ject is, that the person who really ought to have the de- 
ciding of this is the person who has no voice at all now, and 
that is the colonel of the regimental district. 
rally in a position of perfect impartiality ; he has possibly 
been himself serving in one of the Line battalions, and he 
possibly knows all the non-commissioned officers who have 
sent in their names, and he has no motive whatever but to 
do the best he can for the regiment as a whole. At the 
present time he has absolutely no voice at all. I know 
more than one case where the colonel of the regimental 
district entirely agreed with me that the man proposed to 
be sent was quite unfit, and he went up and did all he could 
to help me at the War Office, and the War Office simply 
said, “ No, he is first on the list sent in from the foreign 
battalion, and you have got to take him,” although the 
colonel of the regimental district himself knew from having 
had command of this battalion that the man was not fit. 


17813. And, therefore, I suppose you would go as far 
as this, that when such a contingency was arising it ought 
to be legitimate for the officer commanding the Militia 
battalion to communicate with the officer commanding 
the regimental district and say, “‘ A staff vacancy is about 
to occur ; if there is really a tip-top man to take it I should 
like him ; if not, I have got an excellent man for the place,” 
and make the appointment on these lines ?—Yes, I believe 
the colonel of the regimental district would do perfect 
justice between the battalions; at the present time the 
Militia sometimes goes to the wall. 


17814. One sometimes hears complaints also that 
adjutants come from the Regular battalion under the im- 
pression that they are to have an easy time in the Militia; 
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smartness in his non-commissioned officers und men. 1 
might explain it in this way; he could only appoint 2 
certain percentage of the strength to the Militia Reserve ? 
—25 per cent., was it not ? 


——— repute in which Militia adjutancies have been held ; that 
is not as it should be ?—Certainly not. 


17815. It would make, in fact, for the credit and 
efficiency of-the Militia battalions, that the smartest 
captains should come to them with a certainty that at the 
expiration of their four or five years, if they left their 
Militia battalion in really tip-top order, it would count to 
their credit in their future professional advancement ?— 
Certainly. 

17816. And that, I suppose, would be the one footing 
on which we could count on getting the very best ?— 
Certainly ; because at present it does not make the slightest 
difference to the adjutant whether he spends the whole of 
his time and trouble in doing the best he can for his batta- 


lion or does nothing at all—it makes no difference to his 
future career. 


17817. From what you said just now about the colour- 
sergeant being sick, I gather that at times there is a short- 
age of staff sergeants in the Militia. Do you think, from 
your experience, that with advantage the permanent staff 
might be increased by two or three sergeants ?—Of course 
it would be an advantage undoubtedly, but it is not the 
thing I should urge as the first thing necessary in the 
way of expenditure. If the present staff were really 
always kept full and really good, you could work with it. 

17818. You could carry on 1—Yes. 


17819. (Lord Grenfell.) As regards the reports on the 
adjutant, I am not quite certain what is the rulenow. Do 
you, as commanding the Militia, or would the colonel now 
commanding the battalion, report on the adjutant ?—He 
would report on the adjutant. 


17820. To the officer commanding the regimental dis- 
trict ?—Yes, my rather bitter memories are of the times 
when I was not commanding officer. 


17821. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Perhaps you 
are aware that recently a circular was issued prohibiting 
the Militia commanding officer from reporting on his 
adjutant as to whether he was fit or not for accelerated 
promotion ?—No, I was not aware of that. 


17822. The effect of the abolition of the Reserve bounty 
was that a certain number of men who were always the 
pick of the non-commissioned officers and men lost that 
renewal bounty they used to get in the Militia Reserve ?— 
But they got a higher bounty in its place. 


17823. But that higher bounty is payable to all men 
irrespective of their efficiency 1—All men of two years’ 
service, I think, is it not ? 

17824. At all events, a man may not be the best cha- 
racter or a very smart soldier, and still he gets the same 
bounty as the picked man we used formerly to select for 
the Militia Reserve ?—It would include the whole of the 
old Militia Reserve and a certain margin ? 

17825. Yes ?—Yes. 

17826. Formerly the knowledge that serving in the 


Militia Reserve carried a special payment enabled the 
Militia Commanding Officer to reward special merit and 


17827. And that percentage, as a matter of fact, he always. 
gave as vacancies occurred to the most promising non- 
commissioned officers and men ?—That was 20, certainly. 


17828. So that there was a distinct premium on smart- 
ness and good conduct ?—He had a certain opportunity 
of rewarding men which he has not now. 

17829. On the question of those Militia non-commis- 
sioned officers, we have heard that a great many of them 
who refuse to re-engage do so because they are married 
men and the wives make trouble, but those married men 
would probably be the steadiest men in the regiment. 
Do you think if the Militia non-commissioned officers of 
and above the rank of corporal were given a separation 
allowance during training that would be a help to us in 
retaining desirable men ?—I think it would be of great 
importance, 


17830. And it would be worth doing ?—It would be well 
worth doing. 


17831. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Have you many very old men 
in your corps ?—Not now. 

17832. What is the sort of maximum age of any number 
of the men—I do not mean an old man here and there !— 


I do not think there would be sny serious number with 
over twelve to fifteen years’ service, 
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17833. Do you like to have men of over seven or eight 
years’ service in your battalion ?—I think the agricultural 
labourer is quite a good man, if heisa steady man, up to 
forty. 

17834. And is good to send into the field to fight 1— 
Certainly; I remember one of my own woodmen wasa 
sergeant up till he was forty, and he was as hard as nails 


17835. Do you think a regiment or the service is strength- 
ened by having any large number of men, say over 30 
in it ?—It depends entirely on the physical condition of 
those men. 

17836. If they are well conducted and selected you have 


no objection to them ?—I should be very glad to have 
them. 


17837. (Chairman.) Are there any other points we have 
not examined you upon which you would like to bring 
before us ?—The deficiencies of the Militia are due to the 
simple fact that it has been regarded by the Authorities 
only in the light of @ recruiting ground for the Army. 
There has never been any systematic attempt to make it 
an efficient military force in the full acceptation of the 
word efficiency. What I should urge would be this, that 
a decision be come to once for all what is the maximum 
sum which, consistently with the requirements of the 
Regular Army, Yeomanry and Volunteers, can be 
annually allotted to the Militia. I will call this sum X- 
According to the amount of X should the establishment 
of the Militia be fixed with the view of making it a really 
efficient force, and by efficient I mean efficient in train- 
ing, efficient in equipment, and efficient in organisation. | 
It would be far better to have a comparatively small | - 

' 


force that is thoroughly efficient than a much larger force 
deficient in many essential qualifications. 


Lieut. - Colonel H. J. Epwarps, called; and Examined | 


17838. (Chairman.) You command the Cambridge Uni- investigating some of the figures, and, in fact, we do ow- | 


versity Volunteer Battalion, and you are on the Advisory 
Board for Military Education at the War Office ?—Yes. 
It is not the Cambridge University Volunteer Battalion 
nowadays; it is the Cambridge University Rifle Volun- 
teers. It is no longer connected with the Suffolk regiment, 
by a special Army Order this year. 


17839. Your establishment is 932, and last year 884 was 
the strength. Now it has been very strongly brought 
before us in evidence that the very great want in the Volun- 
teer service is the supply of officers. Of course one 
would be glad to think that the class of men who go to the 
Universities might be looked to as a source from which 
officers could be drawn: could you tell us to what extent 
you regard the force you command as tending to bring 
forward men from that point of view 1—I have been 


tribute a certain number of men every year to the Regular 
Army and a very small number to the Militia. The 
number of men who subsequently take Volunteer com- 
missions, 80 far as I can ascertain in round figures (it is 
difficult to ascertain accurately, because when a man has 
received his discharge he may transfer to another corps 
without informing us), would seem to be about twelve or 
fifteen a year; but I have gathered from my own Staff that 
the general tendency at the present day is towards rather 
a larger number, that is to say, that at the present time 
men are more incl'ned than they were a few years ago— 
men still serving in my own corps—to take com- 
missions when they go down, and are deliberately contem- 
plating that in a good many cases. There is, however, 82 
intermediate period in some cases, where a man, having 
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gone out of residence with us, is waiting until his future 
employment is decided for him, and so there must almost 
inevitably be in some cases an interim of inactivity. But 
subsequently we do find that » good many of them go on 
into other corps, and I think the spirit in which they 
work at the present day seems rather to indicate that they 
want to go on. They do not contemplate that their 
Volunteer service is completed when they have left the 
ranks of my battalion. 

17840. Do you know why it is generally supposed that 
that tendency is increasing ?—I think on the whole that 
it is to be attributed to the battalion itself. I have to bring 
forward one rather important point, which is that Volun- 
teering at the University is likely to suffer from the pres- 
sure on Volunteering at schools; we do not find men who 
have been in their school corps so willing to join us in 
some respects—they have had enough of it. 

17841. Do you think it is somewhat overdone in the 
schools ?—From our point of view I should say it waa. 


17842. Simply overdone, or done in a somewhat wrong 
way ?—I should not like to criticise particular schools, nor 
do I know them, but the problem that is coming before us 
now is, that we find it more difficult to recruit such men— 
toget them tocontinue in the Volunteer service ; and men 
who have been in their school corps are inclined to think, 
either by the working of the particular corps or by their 
general experience, that they have had enough of it. It 
is not @ menace, but it is a thing that might become 
more serious if the school corps became more systematic. 


17843. The tendency is that men do not come to you as 
much as they did, but once they come they are more dis- 
posed to stick to it thereafter ?—I think 90. The whole 
problem of recruiting is a separate question, and it some- 
what depends on the individuality of each college to 
which the men belong. 

17844, Taken as a whole, do you find that the Volunteer 
movement in Cambridge University meets with the 
support you would have expected, or the reverse ?—It 
is very much more emphatically supported now than it 
was ten years ago. 

17845. I do not mean encouraged by the suthorities ? 
—No, but by the undergraduates. I am referring to the 
actual numbers and the actual efficiency tables, and the 
general efficiency of the corps is much more emphatic now 
than it was ten years ago. 

17846, Is it what you would expect to find? Looking 
to the numbers of undergraduates and graduates in 
residence, would you say there was a very fair repre- 
sentation, or on the contrary ?—It is a fair proportion. 
There are about 2,900 undergraduates and Bachelors in 
residence, and, roughly speaking, you may say there are 
759 university men in the corps. That is about the pro- 
portion—it is about one in four. 

17847. (Colonel Satterthwaste.) It is very much better 
than it used to be ?—Yes, it is double what it was ten 
years ago. - 

17848. (Chairman.) Would a reading man find it very 
dificult to give the time to it ?—Not in the least. The 
whole mechanism of the corps is so contrived as not to 
interfere with the reading man or the running man. That 
is to say, the drills and exercises are, as far as possible, 
timed to suit the requirements of all classes of under- 
graduates who may be considered bond fide undergraduates. 
It is not easy, because an undergraduate is a busy person, 
not merely with his books, but with all sorts of appoint- 
ments and employments. The general experience we have 
is that the busiest men are the best Volunteers, and in a 
good many college companies the leading athletic men 
take @ prominent part. You will find the captain or 
colour-sergeant of a company is also boat-captain of his 
college, or, in other cases, a scholar of his college. 


17849. That means that the man who is lazy about 
other things is lazy about Volunteering too ?—Yes. 


17850. As regards your officers, how do you manage ? 
—They are for the most part undergraduates ; there are 
& few graduates, that is to say, a few Masters of Arts, 
but comparatively few. Our object is to keep the com- 
Pany officers as young as possible, and to bring them 
thereby into immediate contact with their brother under- 
graduates. The experience of our corps is that you must 
have your officers young and your promotion rapid, if 
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you are to keep them in close touch with the young fellows 
over whom they have to exercise control. 

17851. That is to say, your officers change somewhat 
quickly 7—Yes. 

17852. You have a few whom you keep ?—Yes, but 
asa rule it re-acts badly on the company if the officers are 
of too long standing; the younger the officers, and the 
more recent their commissions, the better for us. In fact. 
the rapid circulation of promotion is one of the vital 
points in the corps. The new enactment, which requires 
an officer to be returned three times as an officer to obtain 
these £10 and £20 grants, is severe thing for us. It is 
rather too long a period for us to contemplate, and we 
should like it to be two years for our own sake. We cannot 
hold them for three years ; we are faced with the awkward 
problem that we have to keep a man on as an officer in 
order that he may qualify for his grants after he has gone 
out of residence, and that militates against proper cir- 
culation. 

17853. With regard to the efficiency, do you consider 
that you are very efficient ?—The number of men who 
are satisfied with minimum efficiency according to the 
law is exceedingly small. By far the majority of the men 
do a great deal more than is required by the law, and in 
many ways, over and above their actual drills, show an 
interest in matters military that could not be put down 
on paper. I should certainly say the tendency of the 
present day was towards the increase of efficiency, towards 
interest in all matters connected with the military service, 
not merely in drills and shooting, but in connection with 
Mounted Infantry work, cyclists’ work, signalling, lectures 
on subjects connected with military matters, and so on. 


17854. It is distinctly not regarded as an university 
pastime but as real work, having regard to the future ?— 
Yes, at the present time. 

17855. The men passing away from your command 
would probably go with a good tradition. they should 
know all about it, and so forth 1—I should say so, cer- 
tainly. 

17856. Are your non-commissioned officers under- 
graduates ?—Yes. As a rule they are lectured upon the- 
subjects for their proficiency: they are very severely 
examined upon them, and a man is not allowed to become 
even a corporal without having at least passed his 
musketry qualification. 

17857. And they are good 1—Yea, the general standard 
is quite sound. 

17858. Is the discipline all right 1—Quite satisfactory. 

17859. There is no difficulty about men in the same 
position in the university being in different ranks in the 
corps 1—No, and there is a willingness and a rapidity in 
the performance of the fatigue duties, and so on, that 
is very praiseworthy ; there is never the slightest hesi- 
tation about that sort of thing. 

17860. You say that many of the men coming up from 
public schools seem to have had enough of it, and do not 
care to join you ?—That is the general experience, but of 
course they are sometimes over-persuaded. 

17861. As to those who do join, do you think they 
have benefited from what they have learned at school ?— 
Sometimes, and sometimes not. 


17862. So that it does not necessarily follow that a man 
who comes as a green hand is much slower than the other ? 
—No ; the man who seems to be capable of becoming keen 
with us has often not had previous experience. 


17863, (Lieut,-Colonel Llewellyn.) With regard to one 
answer that you made just now, you said that the men 
who came up from public schools had had enough of it— 
enough of what ?—Volunteering. 


17864. What do they object to ?—I suppose the com- 
plete systematisation of the thing at school—perhaps the 
fact that they were made to do too much of it there, with 
too regular and too frequent drills ; but it certainly pro- 
duces in the minds of many of them the desire to give it up. 

17865. But they are not compelled to join the corps 
at the public schools ?—I do not know that they are. 
They are not legally compelled, but I suspect that in a 
good many places there is strong moral compulsion. 

17866. By whom ?—By the authorities of the corps in 
the schouls. 
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17867. (Lord Grenfell.) By the masters ?—Yes, by the 
masters who are keen. I should modify a little what I 
have said in this way. Supposing a man comes up to 
Cambridge and finds himself in a keen Volunteering 
college—because five out of our eight companies are single 
college companies—the probability is that he falls in with 
the keenness of the college ; but if he is in a college which 
is only one of a group of four or five making up a company 
(such as three of our companies are), he may find that the 
other men in the college are not particularly keen ; and if 
he has had enough of it at school, as he frequently says 
he has, he does no more of it, and the consequence is 


that that college for the time being drops down to a low 
level of volunteering. 


17868. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) When you get a young fellow 
up from a school who may have served four or five years 
in a cadet company do you insist on his doing his goose 
step again 1—Oh no, he joins us as a ‘trained volunteer,’ 
and cadet service is allowed to count by regulation accord- 
ing to a certain proportion ; it makes up towards a certain 
‘trained volunteer’ service, and he is not put back at all. 

17869. Is he carried forward at once t—Certainly ; he 
gets the credit of his past service, joins in effect as a 
‘trained volunteer,’ and he does the ‘ trained volunteer’ 
Tequirements for training and shooting. 


17870. He comes up for company training and shooting 
and so on as if you had had him for some time at all 
events ?—Precisely ; there is no break in his service in 
any way. The number of newly joined men in a given 
year now who are ‘ trained volunteers’ is, of course, on the 
increase, because a good many schools now are qualifying 
them in a kind of way. The number of persons, that is to 
say, who join as technical ‘ recruits’ is relatively smaller 
than it used to be. 


17871. But you do get a considerable number who are 
recruits and who have never done any training at all before? 
—A considerable number, but the number is decreasing, 
because so many schools have now started cadet corps. 


17872. You are afraid that the result is that you do not 
catch as many as before, or that you do not catch all ?— 
It is rather hard to say; it is the report that-reaches me, 
and I think it is to be trusted, from college recruiters, 
who say that they have had ill success in dealing 
with men who have been in schools. 


17873. Of course a great deal I know is taught at some 
-of the schools, a, young fellow is initiated into most of the 
mysteries of work in a company, at all events in some of 
these schools, and he might feel disinclined to do it all over 
again if he is an intelligent fellow ?—That question rather 
leads to another point, that the number of persons who 
an hold commissions in my battalion is obviously limited; 
but it would be desirable, I think, from the point of view 
of this Commission, to contrive some arrangement by 
which even the ordinary ranker in a University corps 

hould have facilities for attending schools of instruction 
and going up for examinations that are open only to 
officers of other corps. There are lots of fellows serving 
in the ranks or as non-commissioned officers with us 
who are quite desirous and capable of going up to schools 
ef instruction and of taking the promotion examinations, 
and if they were encouraged to do so while at the University 
they would improve their prospective value a good deal. 


17874. Do you think that would induce a larger number 
of men to take commissions afterwards ?—I am rather 
inclined to think it would. It is a point which we have 
pressed continuously for the last three years, in all the 
representations we have been able to make to the authori- 
ties, and it certainly is a thing to be considered, because at 
the University, particularly in his long vacation, the under- 
graduate has a good deal of time he can dispose of if he 
chooses for purposes of military instruction. If he does 
go for his month’s attachment or for his school of in- 
struction in the long vacation, in most cases he would be 
just as well able to go (and in some cases more). if he were a 
private or a serjeant as if he were an officer. The number 
of substantive commissions must of necessity be limited, 
but the number of possible officers serving with us now ia 
the corpsis very great; I have got serjeants quite capable 
of going up for the promotion examinations now and 
passing as well as their own officers every whit. 

17875, Do you think this examination a fair test of 
their capability as officers for command ; it is not merely 


a book test or paper test, is it ?—Well, the month’sattach- 
ment is not, because they would be with the Regulars or 
Militia, Regulars for choice; and the school of instruc. 
tion certainly is not, because the main part of it is practical. 
Hythe again is practical. 

17876. Which school of instruction do you mean ?— 
At Chelsea or Aldershot. 


17877. That is company drill ?—But it is supposed to 
take a man all through his work as a company officer; 
it is not merely company drill, but the whole training in 
the company, at the present time. 

17878, Are there. facilities 1—Personally, I should like 
them to go to Aldershot. If some status could be found 
for them and some facilities, I am rather inclined to think 
you might find a much larger number of men at the 
University become students, theoretical and practical, 
of military subjects. It was suggested in one of our 
representations that Cambridge should be made a centre 
for the setting of these military papers for promotion; 
it would not entail very much mechanism, and would 
enable any undergraduates or Bachelors of Arts who felt 
inclined to take the several papers to do so. Those of us 
who take them now have to go by difficult transit across 
to Colchester, and waste a whole day (which is important 
in term-time) in taking a three hours’ paper. 

17879. (Lord Grenfell.) Is the queation of University 
candidates receiving commissions in the Army settled 
yet ; have they defined it ?—The conditions are before us, 
and they are nearly complete. Sd 


17880. I suppose there is nothing in that about serving 
in the Volunteers 1—No, but there is a general feeling 
amongst some of us on the Advisory Board that systems 
of military instruction at the Universities might include 
those who wished to take instruction for Militia or Volun- 
teer units; that is to say, you might promote o 
systematised military feeling amongst the educated men 
in the Universities. Some of them would proceed to the 
Army and some to the other services. . 


17881. In the Regulations which are coming out (they 
may be confidential still) the youth who has served as an 
officer in the Volunteers at the University, or a8 a private 
or serjeant, has no advantage over another ?—Probably 
not, I think, in the matter of formal qualification. 

17882. You have not thought of it ?—We have thought 
of it, but I think the conditions will probably not include 
that direct specification. His claims as a Volunteer would 
come up for incidental consideration, if the principle of 
nomination for commissions were accepted. 


17883. What are the officers, as a rule, with yout Are 
they all undergraduates ?—The majority of them are; oné 
or two captains of companies are M.A.8, but the tendency 
of recent years has been to keep them young, and it has 
been approved by success. I have got undergraduato 
captains, and find them quite capable. 

17884. How long do they remain with you ?—The 
normal course at Cambridge is three years. 


17885. They must be members of the University !— 
Yes. 


17886. A Cambridge youth living in the vicinity cannot 
come in ?—Oh no, he has nothing to do with us. 


17887. And you promote from the ranks ?—Certainly; 
we much prefer that a man should be in the ranks for one 
year, and go to camp for one year in the ranks, and then 
we take him as an officer. 

17888. Do you find that they avail themselves of the 
achools—that they are wishful to attend 1—Oh yes, so far 
as the dates suit; they are limited in regard to time. Out 
working year is practically twenty-six weeks, and the only 
time when an officer can really go to schools is in vacation. 


17889. Do you find that officers and men, when they go 
down, join other corps, or that they do not as a rule 1—On 
the whole, as I have said before, I think they are tending 
more to do so; you find men making enquiries at the 
University about the kind of things they ought to learn if 
they are going on to other corps, and talking to the 
serjeant-major, and others, about such matters. 

17890. Do you think, as to the men who do take ad- 
vantage of these various courses, that the courses are good 
in themselves, and that they teach them what they ought 
to know ?—On the whole, I think so; of course, University 
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men are critical with regard to lectures and so on, but on 
the whole I think they are of opinion that the teaching is 
fairly sound. ; 

17891. Is there nothing you could recommend to the 
Commission as an improvement in that instruction ?—I 
do not think so ; my own general experience has been that 
it is fairly sound. There is sometimes a good deal too 
much attempt to explain things vind voce that ought 
to be contained in the text-books; I mean, that the weak 
point is the text-books at the present time, and I think 
that is an exceedingly weak point. 

17892. That is under revision, is it not ?—It may be, 
but a University man, who, having a little time on his 
hands, wishes to work up for an examination, finds it ex- 
ceedingly hard to derive the necessary amount of informa- 
tion from the books without a viud voce instructor. That 
is the criticism I should certainly pass on military text- 
books in comparison with University text-books; it is 
difficult to learn even the theoretical part of a subject 
from a book. 

17893. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Have you any 
Militia officers going through the University ?—A good 
many in residence ; some are attached to us. 

17894. Could you tell us how they present themselves 
for examination ? Do they go up as Militia officers, or 
do they go up as University candidates for Sandhurst, or 
how ?—Examination for what purpose ? 

17895. Those of them who are Army candidates ?—They 
go up as Militia officers, I believe. 

17896. Always ?—I think so. That is to say they would 
not, a8 a rule, be University candidates; they might, in 
some cases, but as a rule the University candidates become 
attached to Volunteer corps—ours or others. We have a 
good many Militia officers in residence, in one way or 
another; some are actually attached to us and doing part 
of their training with us. 

17897. With the Volunteer Rifle Corps ?—Yes. 

17898. Do you think they have any advantage—those 
of them who present themselves as candidates from the 
University—while in the Militia over Militia candidates 
for Army commissions who are not in the University ?— 
T am afraid I cannot answer that; it is rather beyond 
my department. 

17899. That is a matter which has been a great deal 
canvassed amongst Militia officers ?—I do not think they 
have an advantage at present; whether they should be 
allowed to count their University literary qualifications 
is rather a matter for the Advisory Board. 

17900. Is it before the Advisory Board at present ? — 
Yes, it is being considered by them. 


17901, But no decision has been arrived at ?—No, but 
I think it will be found that the Militiaand University 
candidates, to a certain extent, will be worked in together. 


17902. For purposes of examination ?—Yes, or for the 
purpose of exemption from examination, which really is 
the same thing. 


17903. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) You were talking about 
allowing the privates to attend schools of instruction. At 
the present moment the number of officers who attend 
schools is limited, and there are generally more candidates 
for attendance at the schools than there are vacancies ; 
if we were to allow the University privates to attend we 
should want more schools, and that could possibly be got 
over; but would you allow a University man in his first 
year or two to attend ?—Not necessarily; I should be 
quite prepared to make conditions, such a3 to require that 
fe should satisfy certain conditions of proficiency before 

ie went. 


17904. That would be necessary, I suppose ?—What I 
was really contemplating—what we have contemplated 
in the past—are possibie cases of hardship, where a man 
who, because of the limited number of substantive com- 
missions could not have @ commission in the University 
corps, but was known to be going to take a commission 
afterwards. I am sometimes written to by the parents 
of men who are in the corps, asking whether it would 
be possible for their sons to have commissions, and I 
have to write back and say, no; and the reason why 
these men want to have commissions with us is that they 
Want to get through some of the training a8 officers 
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before they join the corps, which they intend to join 
ultimately. 

17905. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Having regard 
to the fact of all your men, irrespective of rank, being men 
of considerable education, and the fact that you have a 
considerable number of militia officers there, do you think it 
would make for getting over some of the difficulties which 
exist and which were referred to in that last question, if a 
small school of instruction could be attached to the 
university?—That is certainly one possible solution, and it 


might be found possible to establish that, if the military _ 


authorities decided to make the universities definite centres 
of instruction. 

17906. And so have attached one or two instructors ?— 
Yes, 

17907. And you would have the rank and file available 
for drill purposes ?—Yes, that point has been considered. 
In this connection if at any given time you have as many 
as fifty Cambridge men in a year qualifying for the Army, it 
means that you may have as many as 150 altogether, and 
those could be formed, if need be, into a separate class for 
instruction, quite apart from the ordinary Volunteers, 
because they would be men studying almost professionally 
for the Army, and they would be fair material therefore 
for drill purposes. 

17908. And not merely for the Army candidates, but for 
those who think of remaining in the Militia and Volunteers, 
there would be no good reason why they should not have 
the means of obtaining their P.S. certainly there ?—Not in 
the least—every reason why they should, and it would meet 
our wishes admirably. 

17909. And it would relieve the congestion on other 
schools ?—Yes. 

17910. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) I think what we want 
to do is to get some link between the universities and the 
units of auxiliary forces, so.as to be able to catch your men. 
as they go down ?—That is the danger of losing them in that 
interim of ihactivity, when a man is finishing up his career 
for the Bar, finishing up his training for a doctor, a solicitor, 
or what not: he is working hard then and cannot devote 
anything more than a minimum of time to volunteering, 
but if you have interested him in the work you may be 
able to revive that interest or even to sustain it. Many 
men keep their names on our books whilst they are 
completing their courses in that way for the law, or 
medicine, or what not, and come down to camp with us, 
doing the qualifying drills in London or elsewhere; and 
when they are complete professional men they can proceed 
to commissions in other corps. 

17911. Would you give such a man as that a provisional 
commission ?—I do not know ; I think on the whole that 
would be rather dangerous. If there were facilities for- 
general instruction, and if he were allowed to stay on, I 
think that is all you could expect of him ; he has not got 
time in that interim to do anything but his professional 
work. He may come back to volunteering, and he often 
will, but he has not got time then. Another thing that. 
deters a good many young graduates from taking com- 
missions in other corps is the expense, as compared with 
our own. ~ 

17912. What is the average expense with your men ?— 
I should think £10 or £12 a year, as officers. 

17913. And what as a private ?—Only the uniform 
(£3 3s.) and private expenses in camp. 

17914. (Lord Grenfell.) Do you get any equipment ?1— 
I mean the general expenses of the officer. 

17915. But do you get any equipment ?—We get the 
equipment allowance for the rank and file. 

17916. Do you get the £20 for the officer ?—Yes, if they 
qualify, but that qualification is difficult for us, because 
three years is a long period for a man to retain his com- 
mission. With us it would work very much better if 
we had a reduced allowance and two years to qualify. 

17917. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Would you see any 
difficulty in establishing an intermediate class, something 
on the lines of cadets who are in the last term at Woolwich 
and Sandhurst. At Woolwich they are corporals and at 
Sandhurst under-officers : Would there be anv possibility 
of the establishment of an intermediate class of that sort 
at the university ?—The men are too busy at. the end of 
their time ; very often a man has to give up his “ stripes ”: 
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17967. Having in view the very strong test which 
might be imposed upon them, do you think it is desirable 
that they should have a longer training if possible, apart 


. from the question of stopping the supply ?—No doubt 


they could not stand alone on one month’s training. 


A a period of embodiment I think they could do very 
well. 


17968. Would you say six months or so ?—Six months, 
I think ; it depends upon the officers, of course. 


17969. You think that so long as the militia exists on 
their present system they would need six months’ embodi- 
ment before they were prepared to meet a highly trained 
body of foreign troops ?—Undoubtedly. In one month’s 


training you can only go into quite elementary matters— 
quite the most important points. 


17970. So that if an invader gave us only three months’ 


notice they would not be at all satisfactory ?—No, they 
would want a little help, 


17971. What do you mean by a little help; stiffening 
by regulars 1—Yes. 

17972. So that if an invader also, as he might, and 
probably would do, chose to invade us when there were no 
regular troops in the country, things might be disastrous ? 
—They might, I do not think they would be good enough 
for a tight place ; they would be all right so long as things 
went smooth. 

17973. You think the training at present is not sufficient 
for efficiency, but is more than can be expected combined 
with getting the numbers ?—Yes. 


17974. In other words, the present system may be said 
to have broken down ?—Yes. 


17975. In that case what possible remedy is there, 
compulsion, or what ?—My own idea is a very sweeping 
ons indeed. I should abolish the militia as it stands alto- 
gether and make them into a regular force, into the home 
army, and have them always under military law trained 
on a similar system to the volunteers, with the exception 
of having them up for a month’s training and giving them 
bounties for drills out of the training period—not for the 
training period. ; 

17976. Would you apply that to the volunteers as well ? 
—Yes, I would bring the whole of the volunteers into 
that force: all that would accept military law. 


17977. Do you mean that you would simply abolish 
the auxiliary forces and augment the strength of the 
regular army ?—I should make them a reqular army—a 
home army. Z 


17978. You would have it a compulsory army ?—Yes, 
you cannot fill up without. 


17979. A compulsory army, but specially for home 
defence ?—Yes. 


17980. In point of fact, you would have a very large 


army, half for going abroad and half for staying at home ? 
: —I should have them quite independent of what you 


might call the active army, but of course they would be 
available for reinforcing it; and I should also allow 
exchange between officers. There are always a number 
of officers wanting to go on service from the present 
militia, and there are no doubt a number of officers in the 


rogular army who would be very glad to have a soft time 
for a bit. 


17981. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) How long do these young 
oficare that are army candidates generally stop with you ? 
—About two years. 


17982. I suppose you do not want to have a cap- 
tain who is much under four to five years’ service ?—I 
do not care about them as old as that; twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight is quite old enough. 

17933. What I want to arrive at is, how do you fill up 
the gap between the young officer who leaves after two 
years, and an officer who is not teady to be promoted 
to captain until after four or five ?—I have hitherto not 
run out of captains until last year, so that the difficulty 
has not occurred. I have now and again got a subaltern 
to come in who means to stay, and is not an army candi- 
date ; I have one now, only one, but he is not yet fit for 
promotion. 

17984. In fact, you have managed to get along ?— 
We have managed to get along—that is all it comes to as 


regards the senior ranks. I have always -been full ‘of 
army candidates. 


17985. But the army candidates stop short at a certein 
age 1—Yes. 

17986. And there is a possibility of a difficulty ocourring 
when you want to fill the captains ?—Whether they stop 
short at @ certain age or not they are not available for 
promotion ; so it makes no difference so far as that goes, 


17987. Are your men told off to special works of de- 
fence 1—We have a movable armament, 

17988. And you train with it, I suppose 1—We train 
with it. 

17989. You have told us what you think of their fight- 
ing value, so I will not go into that ; but I want to touch 
upon this important question that you have been speaking 
of—of compulsion. I gather that your view is, that it 
would be better to have only one form of force for the 


whole army ; to have a homogeneous home defence army 
raised by compulsion ?—Yes. 


17990. And trained with a mixture of the volunteer 
and militia training ?—Under the militia and volunteer 
system. 

17991. Of course that is a logical and consistent idea, 
and there can be no doubt that from a military point of 
view a homogeneous army would be more efficient 
than the different forces administered and trained 
under the different systems that we have at present. But 
what I want to ask you now is this: we have had the idea 
put before us on more than one occasion of enforcing the 
ballot for the militia, or enforcing compulsion for the 
militia, but leaving the volunteers much as they are now— 
the volunteer service constituting an exemption from the 
ballot. How do you think it would affect the militia 
supposing that system were brought in ?—I think it 
would take a great many men who would otherwise go 
into the militia. 

17992. That is what I wanted to come to. Do you 
think that the better-to-do, the more continuously em- 
ployed men, would gravitate towards the volunteers, and 
leave the militia only quite the poorer class t—I never 
thought of that. It might have that effect if the volun- 
teer service is continued as it is now. 


17993. It appears to me that as the conditions of ser- 
vice in the volunteers would be easier and pleasanter 
than those in the militia to a great many people, all 
those who could escape the compulsory milita service 
by going into the volunteers would do so, and that the 
militia would only have an inferior stratum to recruit 
from.—My notion is that a soldier not under military 
law is worth nothing. 


17994. But apart from the question of military law, I 
am looking at it from its recruiting point of view.—l 
should like to see one service under military law—a 
regular army. 


17995. Are your men very young ?—Yes, they are; 
they run about seventeen, eighteen, and upwards. 


17996. I suppose that is one reason why you consider 
that in a tight place, as you expressed it, or in stress of 
work, they might more or less fail ?—They would on that 
account, and from want of experience. You cannot ex- 
pect the discipline and finish in them in a month’s training 
that you would have in the regulars. 


17997. Supposing that you were embodied now 
and knew that before very long you would have to meet 
good foreign troops, would you like to discard any of your 
men to send them to the depéts, as being too young for 


the strain of active service ?—No, I think I could do witb 
all I have got. 


17998. You think they would all be fit to take into the 
field ?—I am only talking of my own particular lot; I 
think they are a very good lot—what I happen to have. 

17999, Seventeen and eighteen seems very young 


men to take the field with ?—It is very young; still it 
is home service. 


18000. No doubt. You have only about half your 
establishment, roughly speaking ?—Yes. 

18001. And you are normally always 6 good deal 
below establishment ?—We always have been. I cannot 
get the recruits. Devonshire, of course, is very highly 
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recruited county, and we go as far as Bristol; but when 
that was withdrawn from us for a time we suffered « lot. 


18002. There is only one other question I want to ask 
you. I see from the answers that you kindly furnished 
to the list of questions that were sent that there are only 
two of your officers who reside within the recruiting area 
of the district _—That is all. 

18003. Are the others a considerable distance off ?— 
Two in London and myself in Winchester; I have none 
further off than London. 

18004. Of course then they cannot help in any way in 
the recruiting 7—Not a bit, and they are business men 
too, And there again, as I was saying just now, any in- 
crease in the training period they do not approve of at all. 

18005. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) What is your arma- 
ment ?—We have the old fashioned howitzer, eight inch 
and 6-6, 40-pounder muzzle loaders and 16-pounder muzzle 
loader. 

18006. How many batteries have you ?—We have a 
battery of each nature. * 
18007. That is three batteries? Yes, three batteries. 

18008. Where do you train as a rule ?—At Devonport— 
at Staddon Heights. 


18009. Do many of your men come from there ?—- 


A fair proportion, I should think about one third are 
Plymouth men, mostly Bristol and Gloucester. , 


18010. Have you ever tried the system which some 
militia regiments have tried, of allowing men to live at 
home, or would it be possible ?-~It is not possible, because 
they come: from Bristol, a great many of them, which is 
six or seven hours’ journey. 

18011. But those living in Devonport ?1—We allow the 
married men great license. I have never tried letting 
them all live out. 

18012. Would you approve of that. It is a step to- 
wards the volunteer system ?—Not when they are up for 
training. =~ : 

18013. Do you think you would get more recruits if you 
tried it —I do not think so. I never tried it, but I do 
not think so. They are always very happy up in camp. 


18014. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) You are a long way 
from Devonport also ?—Yes, it is an hour and a half. 


18015. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) You do not train abso- 
futely at Devonport?—No, at Staddon Heights, across 
the water. , : 

18016. To return again for the moment to the question 
of the ballot, supposing the number of volunteers were 
fixed, do you think they would deprive you of any men of 
the class you get just now, fixed say at the present mini- 
mum establishment 345,000 men, which is about 80,000 
more than the actual strength ?—Yes, I should say un- 
doubtedly it would take away some men-whom we should 
otherwise get. 

18017. Do’ you not think the result would be to keep 
the same class of men as are in the: volunteers just now, 
and to get in some more of the.same or even a higher class, 
who do not do anything just now in the way of military ser- 
Vice, thus leaving the same class for the -militia as at. pre- 
sent 1—The class we have I think is good enough; they 
turn out.very well as far as I have seen. . 


18018. But I want to: know whether you think the 
Putting the ballot in force would give you a worse class ?— 
T do not think'so. ek 


18019. You said, I think, that you thought your men 
should have six months’ training on embodiment before 
they were fully efficient; would: that apply also in your 
opinion to garrison artillery who. would .be in forts, or 
would they do with shorter training ?—It would not take 
them that time to learn the drill of the guns, of course, and 
that is pretty well all they would have to think about. 
But all the important posts would take much ‘longer, 
Such as range finders, position finders,.and those sort of 
Staff employments, Paty Tae 

18020. But would they’ not be very efficient in most 
militia artillery regiments through their ordinary training ? 
~~ Yes; in six woeks to 4 couple of months they would do as 
Well as anybody, but not to learn the other work--what 
you may call the staff-work. e2 
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18021. You are talking of the gunners, I mean the 
specialists ?—No, not in the ordinary training, they could 
not do it. 

18022. Do not you think the ordinary training is suffi- 
cient for them ?—Not to be relied upon. They would 
get through it, but vou could not rely upon them in that 
time. 

18023. (Léeut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Speaking generally, 
how do you account for the falling off in the number of 
men ?—Of course there is the difficulty of obtaining 
recruits owing to the conditions of employers and employed, 
and there is the drain on it, always feeding the regular 
army—s large number go through ; and then I think the 
general status of the force altogether has a lot to say to it. 
If it was a better going concern I think it would fill better. 
It is rather looked down upon by the other branches, I 
think. 

18024. The militia is ?—Yes. You know the usual 
remark the militiaman is met with in the street only 
points to what I say :— “ He is only so and so.” I think 
as long as that idea prevails the militia is not likely to fill 
up well. 

18025. Then with regard to the scarcity of officers, 
generally speaking—I am not speaking particularly of 
your own regiment—is it the expense ?—No, I do not think 
it is the expenses. A captain covers his expenses you see ; 
the subaltern cannot, of course. A captain can cover his 
expenses, 80 I do not think it is altogether that. 


18026. Why do not young gentlemen come forward as 
they did some years ago ?—I really cannot give an opinion. 


18027. (Str Ralph Knox.) What period of time do your 
men give on joining ; for what period are they drilled ?— 
They have the usual recruit drills at the depot. 


* 18028. For how long ?—For two months at the depot. 


18029. Do you find them fairly well licked into shape 
during that time ?—Yes, moderately. well. : 

18030. Does any long interval elapse between the con- 
clusion of.the drill of most of them and your annual train- 
ing ?—It varies, because they join at the depdt at all sorts 
of times. ne 

18031. But do you get the majority coming to you very 
nearly straight from their depdt drill, or the reverse ?— 
It would be only the last batch at the depét, prehaps five, 
or six or seven, who would go on continuously, 

18032. But some, I suppose, would not have concluded 
their drill more than two or three months ?—No, they 
vary for all periods right through. : 

18033. But those who have had a longer interval are 

not so smart, of course, as those who come later 1—They 
all go through a course of gunnery before I see them. 
- 18034. Where ?—Under the adjutant; they have a 
fortnight’s preliminary drill. We have not got what you 
understand as preliminary drill in the militia in my 
regiment, but they do. fortnight’s preliminary gunnery 
before they come up for training. 5 

18035. The recruits do ?—Yes. : 

18036. That brings them up to a fair standard ?—Yes, 
they are quite good some of them. I am quite satisfied 
with them. ~ 

18037. Supposing that drill were increased from ‘this 
two months, or whatever it may be—two and a half monthe 
up to six months or say four months—four or five months 
—do you think that would improve the recruits very much 
on joining ?—No, I do not. think.it would at the depdts. 
If we could have them up for preliminary drill it would be 
different ; but. I do not think they do them quite so well at 
the depdts as we should ourselves. ‘ 

' 18038, In what way ?—They are not their men. I can- 
not quite say what goes on there, of course, but I should 
say a good deal of pressure is put on them to gointo the 
regular force ; and, moreover, I think they spend a good deal 
of time coal-carrying, and that sort of thing. They learna 
bit of discipline, of course, but I do not think they learn 
much else. 

"18039. “But, ‘of course, men who are in barracks in that 
way must’‘do their own fatigue duties as it were ?—Yes. 

18040. There must he eome coal-carrying and so forth ? 
—Yes, ; i : 
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18041. Do you think really that they are put on to do an 
unfair amount of coal-carrying for the regular men ?—Thet 
is my impression, but I cannot say whether it is a fact. 

18042. It seems to be a prevailing impression, but I do 
not know that we have had anything which is distinct to 
provo it ?—No, I cannot say it is so; but that is my im- 
pression. 

18043. But, of course, in barracks a man must have a 
certain amount of work to do of that kind apart from mere 
drill ?—Yes, of course they all have it. 


18044. And supposing drill were prolonged, unless it 
were done systematically on the preliminary drill system, 
you do not think it would improve them ?—I do not think 
it would. I would just as soon have him in the state he is. 


I have been quite satisfied with all the recruits I have had 
in that respect. 


18045. Do you find any difficulty as regards discipline of 
the men ?—No, they tumble to it directly. I am quite 
pleased with them. JI remarked it the more because I had 
the prevailing notion of the militia when I was in the 
service, and when I joined the militia I was quite surprised 
to see how well they took to it. 

18046. Do you think that after three or four months 
embodiment there would be anything like that discipline 
which exists in the regular forces ?—Yes, they are getting 
quite good. My only experience of them under such 
conditions is the time we were embodied ; they were as 
good as any men I wanted to come across. 


18047. Do you think they could have been relied upon 
for that cohesiveness and implicit obedience which is got 
out of the regular troops ?—Yes, I think they could. 


18048. Your duties are moveable duties ; you are move- 
able artillery, moving with guns ?—Yes. 


18049. You have not 4-7 guns ?—No, we have not, 


we have only the obsolete armament that I was asked 
about just now. 


18050. How do you manage about horsing them ?—We 
have horses from contractors through the transport corps ; 
the horses that we get come from the dray horses, and that 
sort of thing. 


18051. And the drivers walk alongside ?—They walk 
alongside. 


18052. They do not ride ?—They drive with reins or 
walk. 


18053. What is the strength of the team that draws the 


guns ?—We have six ; we could make up six in some guns 
and four in others. 


18054. Do you think that on embodiment, trained as your 
men are, there would be any difficulty about managing 
the horses that would be entrusted to them; do you 
think they get a sufficient training in looking after the 
horses ?—No, they have no training at all in looking after 
the horses, because the horses are sent up for the day ; they 
are demanded and taken away again. The men have 
practically nothing to do with them. 


18055. Do you think they could be an efficient force as a 
mounted body without some training ?—Not without some 
training. We have plenty of men who have been grooms 
and been connected with horses. 


18056. A sufficient supply ?—A sufficient supply to 
teach the others in a very short time. 

18057. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Do you not have your horses 
all the time you are out training ?—No, they are only de- 
manded for a particular day. 


18058. How manydays during the course of the training? 
—We had them three days, last training. 


18059. That is only three days that you had the guns 
horsed in the year ?—That is all ; they required to be taken 
out for some manceuvres we were having, that was all. 


18060. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) If you had them during train- 
ing it would give the men some work todo; but it would be 
very advisable that they should be trained in that way 1— 
Yes, very much so. I think the transport of armament is 
equally important with the shooting of it. 


18061, And they could hardly be regarded as efficient 
unless they learned some of those duties in peace time ?— 
It would be very desirable if they could. 


, 18062. But it would increase the efficiency of the force 
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very much, would it not ?—No doubt it woula It 
happened last year that we wanted to turn out several 
times, but we could not get the horses. 


18063. What did you do during embodiment !—During 
embodiment we were using the heavy fort guns; we only 
took over the moveable armament a couple of years ago. 

18064. Then your duty at that time was in the forts 1— 
Yes, simply coast defence. 


18065. Now, you have become practically a different 
force with different duties ?—Yes, we took it over two 
years ago. 


18066. (Colonel O'Callaghan-Westropp.) About that 
question of the ballot that has been mentioned several 
times, of course we note your preference for having only 
one force for home defence ; but assuming thats preference 
existed for the ballot, I want to put this point to you. The 
ballot would be presumably with only one claas of exemp- 
tions, that is to say, persons serving in the regular army, 


the Navy, voluntarily in the militia and efficient volun- 
teers 1—Yes, 


* 18067. Presumably, I suppose, the ballot would not be 
enforced if we had sufficient militia ?—Not if you could 
keep up the strength without. 


18068. It would almost be an absurdity to ballot for » 
shortage of numbers that did not exist. I only ask you, 
because it has been suggested to us that it should be done t 
—If you can get the number without, you do not require 
the ballot, but is there any possible prospect of getting 
the number ? 

18069. I merely wanted to ask you, as the other view has 
been put before us. To come back to the exemption, of 
course the object of the ballot would be not merely to fill 
the ranks of the militia, but indirectly to fill the ranks of 
the efficient volunteers and to get a class of officers who at 
present do not join either force ?—Yes. 


18070. That it is pretty evident is the advantage of it? 
—Yes. 


18071. Now, it is plain that the whole power of exemp- 


tion from the ballot in the country would be thrown on the 
commanding officers of volunteers ?—I do not quite follow. 


18072. Perhaps I can make it a little plainer. There is 
@ deficiency in the militia of a particular county, the 
volunteers are also deficient. Let us say there are 500 men 
required to complete the militia and the volunteers of 
whom 300 are required to complete the establishment of 
the volunteers. There may be a considerable number of 
men over the actual 500 we were short who would be 
ballotted for, obviously a greater number would be bel- 


lotted for to allow of reductions for medically unfite, and 
other causes ?—Yes. 


18073. If men are afraid of serving in the ranks of the 
militia, it stands to reason that they would apply a large 
number of them to the commanding officer of the local 


volunteer battalion to enter his force 1—Yes, that would 
be go. 


18074. And, therefore, he has the selection of the 300 best 
of those who present themselves ?—I see. That comes 


back to what was said before, that the best men might go 0a 
to the volunteers. 


18075. I was not sure that you followed the point, there- 
fore I put it to you in that way. Therefore, the command- 
ing officer, so to speak, would have the power of dis- 
criminating between perhaps, 800 or 1,000 men, how many 
so far as were required to complete his establishment 
should be exempted from the ballot 1—~I see. 

18076. That is a very big power to put into the hands 
of one man, is it not ?—Yes. 

18077. And in fact it would put upon him a responsi- 
bility, probably, that many commanding officers would 
feel very severely, even though, of course, it would be giving 
them an opportunity of picking and choosing for their 
own regiments. Now, following that it is quite plain that 
the man who did not enter the regular army, the militia, 
or the volunteers voluntarily would be ballotted for. 
would not the tendency then be to make militia the 


conscript force of our whole land forcea ?—It would be 
undoubtedly, 


18078. Do you think that conscription is popular in the 
country ?—No, I do not think it is. I think it will come 
round to that. But my idea is, I think, that itis a necessity. 
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whether they like it or not. You must have a home 
defence army. 

18079. But, meanwhile, until it is general, so that no 
force can be depreciated in public estimation by it, because 
it affects all alike, would you like to see the militia the 
one conscript force of the country, public opinion being 
what it is ?—I would rather have it so than in its present 
condition. 

12080. In the matter of officers you mentioned that a 

tt many of your officers come from London ?!—Yes, 
we have three from London. 

18081. And only two live in the county, I think ?— 
Yes, that is all. 

18082. Those officers only get their travelling expenses 
from the borders of the county on joining ?—Yes. 


18083. I presume if you had not those officers it would 
be impossible to carry on the duty of the regiment ?—Yes. 

18084. Is it not unfair on those officers that they should 
have to pay out of pocket for the duties of the regiment 
being carried on ?—Very much s0. 

18085. You think that ought to be set right ?—Yes. 

18086. In fact, it is a distinct injustice ?—I think you 
want to pay them from wherever they come from. You 
have to get them where you can. 


18087. I do not know if you are aware that an officer 
who brings the ordinary baggage, and perhaps some camp 
furniture that he requires for his training, is not allowed 
the carriage of that either ?—No, a good many things he 
is not allowed that I think he ought to have. 

18088. But surely it seems hard if the regular subaltern 
gets 6 cwt. of baggage allowed to him that the militia 
subaltern should be cut down to 56 lbs. or 112 lbs. 1—The 
militia camp allowances are fair. 

18089. I am not talking about camp allowances ?— 
No, I know, but he gets an allowance for furnishing. 

18090. Certainly he gets half lodging allowance ?—I 
think he is fairly treated in that respect, but I must say 
if he prefers to bring his own instead of accepting that it 
ought to be paid for him. 

18091. It merely turns on simply the way the pay- 
masters look at the question. It is a paymaster’s question 
entirely. The paymaster treats the militia camp, seven, 
fourteen, or twenty-one days as a temporary duty and 
only allows the militia officer say for that twenty-seven 
or forty-one days the same amount of baggage as if 
he went to the next town for court-martial duty ?—Yes. 

18092. It is not fair, is it —No, it is not fair; but I think, 
on looking at it from the paymaster’s point of view, he 
ought not to have the half lodging allowance and have 
his own furniture as well. I think if he brings his own 
furniture they should pay the carriage for it and drop the 
other. 

18993. But the regular officer gets a grant for his field 
kit at present. A militia officer gets a grant by day 
instead of a lump sum ?—If he can get both all the better. 
There is no doubt he ought not to be put to any expense 
on joining. 

18994. You are quite clear about it ?—Yes, I am 
quite clear about it. 


18095. And I think it is only a matter of common 
sense that aman wants more baggage for twenty-seven 
or forty-one days in camp than he does for two days’ 
court-martial duty in the next town ?—Yes. 

18096. Therefore it is hard that he should have to carry 
actually portions of his uniform at his own expense 
When you were out for the embodiment in 1900 did your 
officers get armament pay ?—No. 

18097. They did not 1—I think not. 

18098. You were a garrison artillery corps at that time, 
were you not ?—Yes. I am pretty sure they did not get 
that pay. 

18099. The rest did. You may take it from me that 
they did ?—Then if the reat did, they did. 

18100. You were in the artillery yourself originally, 
Were you not ?—Yes. 

18101. If the regular artillery man who has to deal with 
the heavier natures of guns gets armament pay, the infantry 
man getting no corresponding rate of pay, and if the 
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engineer gets engineer pay which the infantry man does 
not, and if the engineer militiaman gets engineer pay, 
can you see any reason why the garrison artillery militia- 
man should be the one man who is debarred from drawing 
corps pay ?—No, I see no reason at all. 


18102. So that that, in a way, is another matter in 
which the militia artillery are not treated fairly. They 
have to do very technical work, have they not ?—Yes. 


18103. And they have to deal with guns and appliances 
that, if they were damaged through carelessness on their 
part, might land the company officer into a very consider- 
able sum of money !—Yes, he would certainly have to 
make good any careless damage. 

18104. Until you joined the Devon Artillery, had you 
ever served in the militia before ?—No. 

18105. And when you came from the regular service to 
the militia, did you find that there was a good deal to 
learn about the militia 7—Yes, I learnt a great deal. I 
regarded them very much in the same way as the regulars 
do regard the militia now; but I found they were very 
much better chaps than I thought. 

18106. And from that it rather follows that unless an 
officer has served in the militia for some time he has, even 
though he may be a highly-trained regular officer, some- 
thing to learn about them ?—I think his idea always is 
that they are an inferior lot altogether. Of course they 
are not as good as the regulars, one cannot expect them 
to be, but I do not think they are at all as inferior as a 
good many people think. That is what I learned from 
them when I joined. 

18107, And may I ask your views on another point. 
A regular, as we know, is at his work year in and year out 
during the time of his engagement ; the militiaman and the 
volunteer only does a certain amount of work during the 
year. In the face of high pressure such as, we will say, 
an invasion, or threatened invasion, do you think that men 
who are more or less amateurs at the work will be able to 
work at high pressure and get a great deal of knowledge 
and efficiency into them at high pressure in a quicker time 
than possibly a line recruit might ?—The regular soldier 
does not very often work at high pressure. 

18108. And as a matter of fact we, of the militia, do 
invariably when we are out ; it is high pressure the whole 
time invariably ?—It is high preesure the whole time. 


18109. And, therefore, with the habit of high pressure 
during training plus the stimulus of either invasion or 
threatened invasion, do you think one could knock a great 
deal of useful knowledge and the necessary efficiency into- 
them in perhaps a month or six weeks 1—Yes, of course you 
could. They are just as intelligent, some of them a good 
deal more intelligent, as the others. If you work them 
hard enough you can lick it into them. 


18110. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) I have heard a num- 
ber of points upon which you are not quite satisfied with 
the militia system. I should like to put this to you: Do 
you think a good many of these points would be remedied 
if the War Office and the military authorities took the 
militia in a little different spirit. Do you feel, in the way 
the militia are handled from above, that there is somebody 
there whose great pre-occupation is to have the militia 
as ready as possible for war, and to do every possible thing 
to have them out of their difficulty, and push them on, or, 
do you think, that it does not quite come up to that stan- 
dard ?—I do not think it quite comes up to that standard, 
certainly. 

18111. Imagine for a moment that they should have 
at the headquarters staff at the War Office a militia de- 
partment, with two or three officers there who had had 
the kind of militia experience that you have had, who have 
been, perhaps, line officers, but have been in the militia 
and have discovered that the militia were what you have 
just described them to be, much better than some people 
think, and that those people were very keen and were in a 
position to say to you, ‘ Now, Colonel Lowther, we should 
like your regiment to be getting on ; what would you like 
us todo? We have not a great deal of money, but we 
shall be glad to help you if it is really necessary with a 
little more money or more upportunities, or a better place 
of training, or anything of that sort.” Do you think such 
a department would be likely to improve the militia 2— 
I have thought that for a long time. I think it would be 
a very sound thing. The more you can separate them 
from the regular army the better, 
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18112. In administration 1—Yes, the more you can 
put them on their own footing altogether, the better. As 
long as they are in leading strings they are likely to keep 
so. You want them to be more independent, I think. 

18113. And, of course, if you separated them from the 
regular army altogether, perhaps you would stop recruit 
ing into the regular army ?—You could not separate 
them altogether, because they are not fit to run alone. 
They want gradually to learn the service. 


18114. You do not want to stop recruiting for the 
regulars out of the militia !—No, I would encourage it if 
I could fill them up in every way. That is where I look to 
the ballot to help. 

18115. (Sir Ralph Knox.) When I asked you whether 
you thought four or five months’ drill on enlistment would 
make them a better force, you said not unless they were 
drilled by yourself and your own staff on the preliminary 
drill principle. Supposing that were done in a way you 
approved, and that there was continuous drill somewhere, 
either at the depit by means of your staff or at some other 
headquarters, do you think that that would improve the 
force very much ?—I think it would. We should not 
lose 80 many men anyhow. It cuts both ways. 


18116. I mean improves them rather as regards their 
efficiency and discipline ?—Yes, I think it would un- 
doubtedly. 

18117. But supposing it was disliked, you do mot think 
apparently from your tone it would be worth pressing ; 
that we should not gain so much by it that it would be 
worth pressing in the face of opposition ?—There would 
be great difficulty in that, unless we could get all the 
recruits to join in one batch. You would only have 
perhaps three or four out at a time. You could not do 
anything with them. 

18118, But supposing they were up there for five or six 
months, though there would be perhaps different batches, 
a fair number of them would be always together. Some 
might be behind others for a time, but if the rule was that 
they should be up there for five or six months, a large 
number would be always together ?—I think’there would 
be enormous difficulties in the way of doing ft. I should 
like to do it; but I mean unless they all joined together as 
one batch, the difficulties would be too great. You cannot 
do it for one reason, that your staff are out recruiting. 
You cannot have them out recruiting and training the 
recruita in the depot at the same time. 


18119. I am assuming that those difficulties are got 
over, Our job is to try and make » thoroughly efficient 
force, and the difficulty is how to hit upon the method of 
doing it. In the opinion of a large number of militia 
officers we have had here, they think that o preliminary 
drill on enlistment for a lengthened period would very 
much improve the force, and that it could be done taking 
the recruit as a young man, and, as it would rot then inter- 
fere very much with his employment, it would be possible 
to get that amount of time out of him in his firat_ year ; 
but that subsequently the difficulty of getting a man who 
was making his way in the world satisfactorily for a longer 
period than a month would be very great, and their general 
idea has been that a good long training on first joining 
-was the best way of improving the militia 1—Would it not 
get out of the difficulty to have militia depots ? 

. 18120. I am assuming that if it is necessary to do 
that, in order to make an efficient force, all those 
things will be provided. I am not going into the question 
of expense, or anything of that kind, but rather the method 
of producing an efficient force short of the regular army ?— 
You mean simply as regards the length of time ? 

18121. Yes ?—There again comes in the question of 
getting the men. When you get the men away from their 
employments fora length of time, the whole thing works in 
and out so, a3 between employers and labourers. 

18122, The gencral idea was that, taking them at a 
young age, rising eighteen or eighteen, at that time you 
could get the men not being in settled employment to come 

for six months once for all, and that that would be such 
an improvement to their efficiency and discipline that it 
would be a very much more dependable force than it is 
at present?—Yes, if you could do that, of course it would 
make them better. 
_ 18123. With a month’s training subsequently 2—Yes, 

18124. Some witnesses have gone so far as to say that 


they ought to have five weeks or six weeks subsequently, 
Others have said that it is impossible to get that, but of 
course others say if it cannot be got we must compel them 
to come. Supposing we had the power of compelling 
them to come, do you think that six months continuous 
drill on joining at the same time on enlistment, and then a 
month’s training afterwards, would make them an efficient 
force 1—Yes, I should think it would. It ought to do 
very well. 


18125. At all events, supposing you had a force trained 
like that, and on embodiment they were three or four 
months in your hands before they were used, do you 
think that you could rely upon them ?—Yes, I think so. 


18126. But are you certain ?—It has not been tried. 


18127. So far as 8 judgment can be formed, do you feel 
very confident that they would be a good force to fight an 
invading army ?—Yes, I think certainly they would. 

18128, (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Arising out of some- 
thing that Sir Ralph Knox said, you were asked about 
sending people for a long time, and you pointed out the 
difficulty that they do not all come together. Would it 
not be possible for you to get all your recruits at one time? 
What is the difficulty? I presume that the man who 
wants to be. militiaman is recruited or enlists at various 
periods through the year ?—Yes. _ 

. 18129. But when. they are called out for training they 
are all called out at the same time.. You embody the, 
battalion ?—Yes. 

18130. When & man was enlisted and becamea recruit, 
could you not say, ‘‘ Very well, we shall want you on 8 
certain day” and have all your recruits out at once t— 
Yes, but we have no preliminary training of our own. 

18131.. They go to the depdt ?—Yes. 

18132. They go at odd times 7—Yes. 


18133, You do not have your recruits of one year going 
as one squad to the depét 1—No, when they are recruited 
they go for their forty-two days. : oe 


18134. Would there be any difficulty in getting them 
all to come together at once ?—I think you would pro- 
bably lose some in the meantime. aes 

18135. They would not all turn up ?—No. 


18136. It would be a sort of desertion 1—As it is, after 
they have done the depdt they do not all turn up at the 
training. foe 

. 18137. They disappear ?—Yes. 

18138. But apart from that, so far as they are trust- 
worthy, there would be no difficulty about it, would there! 
There is no other difficulty but the chance that. they 
might not turn up ?—Not that I know of. : There are 
many different reasons why they enlist. A certain pro- 
portion enlist because they are hard up at the moment, 
and they want to get housed and fed at once. The 
better class of man J dare say you could rely ypon to come 
up when required, men who had employment, but in the 
meantime again they might think better of it, and if they 
got good employment we might lose them. 

18139. (Sir Ralph Knox.) But the man can buy him- 
self out for £1 1—Yes. 


18140. But he would rather avoid the expense 1—Yes, 
I think so. ; ae 


18141. (Mr. ‘Spenser Wilkinson.) Then as things are 
at present there would be some difficulty in taking them 
all for instruction at once ?~Yes, I think yon would lose 
a large proportion. 

18142. It would be much better for the instruction if 
you could get it ?—Much better. . 


18143. (Chairman.) Is there any point that you would 
like to bring before us that has not been’ drawn out !—I 
think if-we could devise any method of inducing army 
officers of the rank of captain to join, and any subalterns 
that leave, it would be a good thing; and I think there 
might be more inducements held out to more senior 
officers still to join for commands. ; 


18144. What have you in your mind when you sre 
talking of inducements ?—I am inclined to think that if 
old army officers were given brevet rank instead of honor- 
ary rank it might induce some of them to join. Honorary 
rank confers nothing; they are considered junior to all 
Regular officers of the same rank, some of whom have 
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haps formerly served under them, and I am inclined 
to think if they were given a bit more status it would 
give them more inducement to join. 


18145. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) There is one 
point with regard to that. At present the regulation is 
that an officer cannot get retired pay on going into the 
militia from the regular forces until he has had eight years’ 
service. You might get a very useful stamp of man for 
senior subaltern, or junior captain, with less than eight 
years’ service ?—Yes, certainly. 


18146. Do you think it would be fair if the man was 
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leaving the army, not for slackness but because he had to 
leave from pressure of family affairs or some cause of that 
sort, that if he left between three and eight years’ service 
he should be given one year’s retired pay for every year’s 
service ?—As an inducement to go to the militia ? 

18147. Yes ?—It might act as an inducement. 

18148. At present he gets ten years’ retired pay for eight 
years’ regular service ?—Yes, [| am quite sure they want 
some inducement to do it. 

18149. (Chairman.) Is there any other point you would 
like to bring before us 1—No, thank you. 


Major W. Stgona, called ; and Examined. 


18150. (Chatrman.) You command the Ist battery of 
the Lancashire Royal Field Artillery Militia ?—Yes. 


18151. You are yourself in the Royal Field Artillery 1— 
Yes. 

18152. The headquarters of the Lancashire Royal 
Field Artillery Militia are at Preston 1—Yes. 


18153. The corps consist of three batteries 1—Yes. 
18154. Of which you command the first ?—Yes. 


18155. The establishment of your battery is ninety- 
nine, and the aggregate militia strength of the three 
batteries at present is 232 ?!—Yes, ninety-nine is the 
militia part—ninety-nine militia, and then there are per- 
manent staff in addition. 

18156. The force is of an exceptional kind ?—Yes, it is, 


18157. Will you perhaps tell us what you think it is 
desirable we should know on that point with regard to the 
raising of it and the intention of it and the special scope 
of it, the duties it has to fulfil, and so forth ?—You mean 
as to its use. 


18158. What the motives were which induce the autho- 
Tities to promote this special force, and what it was in- 
tended to do especially. Was it intended as an experi- 
ment? You say you hold that exceptional position. 
What is that, and why ?—It was an experiment, I know 
of course; but I presume the idea was to have militia 
batteries of field artillery for the home defence army. 
They wanted to increase the field artillery, and they could 
not increase it more than they did; they put on about 
fifty batteries at that time; so they wished to do it by 
militia field artillery, and this brigade was raised as an 
experiment to see whether it could be worked, and how 
it could be worked. Would you like me to say how we 
started ? 


18159. If you think it desirable to do so. But what I 
should more like to know is, the experiment having been 
tried what is the result ?—I think the result, on the whole, 
is satisfactory ; but I certainly do not think that the coun- 
try could depend entirely on the militia field artillery for 
the artillery of the home defence army, chiefly because the 
militia men come up for their fifty-six days’ training, then 
they go back, and they all belong in this particular corps 
to Liverpool, Manchester, and the big towns, they go back 
to the big towns—they are probably dock labourers in 
Liverpool, or they go on ships to sea, or they are ordinary 
labourers in the towns, that is what the majority of them 
are—and they lose their military knowledge altogether ; 
and when they come back it takea two or three weeks 
before they are in the least fit to be called a battery again. 
Imay say, in fact, it is almost a month before you have your 
battery straight again. They would not be ready for an 
emergency. 


18160. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) What is their age gener- 
ally? Have you many young men among them ?—Yea, 
almost all the recruits. 

18161. (Chairman.) Boys ?—Yes, a good many boys. 
They are very good boys and work well and do well 
during training ; but then, when they go back to the slums 
of Liverpool or wherever they come from they lose it, 
Practically. And then, of course, there is the difficulty of 
horses. I do not know what the idea is for getting the 
horses together. At present we get them yearly from 
the Remount Depét at Woolwich. They send us our 
horses at the beginning of the training, and I presume the 
Remount Depot at Woolwich would not be at any moment 
of the year without knowledge and preparation able to 
supply an unlimited number of horses. I do not sec how 


they could do that; there would have to be some other 
arrangement made for the supply of horses. 


18162. Then, on the whole, you think while it is to 6 
certain extent an efficient force it does not solve the 
problem of home defence ?—No, it does not completely 
solve it, though I must say, as far as the actual results are 
concerned, at the end of the training our results are good. 
The men have done well and learnt their job very fairly 
well, and they have shot very well. 


18163. Do you think if you could train them to your 
heart’s content you could get them to be what you want; 
even then, so long as they have the character of an 
auxiliary force, do you think it would be rather a heavy 
task—supposing they had, say, three months’ training in 
the year ?—I do not think an increased training would 
doit. I think the training is long enough for the purpose. 
Fifty-six days’ training I think is long enough. 


18164. Then what would do it ?—I do not think with 
these men that you get the recruits from in the towns you 
would ever do it. 


18165. You think the quality could not be made efficient ? 
—I do not think so, with the militia system of inter- 
rupted training. 

18166. I thought you said they did very well while 
with you, but went back again ?—Yes, they worked very 
well and at the end of the time they became efficient ; but 
they were not efficient when they came up again. 


18167. And you think that unless the training were 
practically continuous they would lose as much when 
they went away ?—Yes, I think they are bound to do so 
from the sort of men that you get from these big towns. 
It is not as if they were like the Swiss, say, a different sort 
of people. 

18168. Have they no sense of discipline, or do they 
forget what they have learnt in technicalities ?—Yes. 
The great majority of these drivers forget a great deal, 
perhaps from having had nothing to do with horses while 
they are away. Some of them say they have a know- 
ledge of horses, but their knowledge consists often in 
having ridden on a pony for somebody or ridden on & 
cart. That is what they call a knowledge of horses. 
Their knowledge is practically nil. Of course a few of 
them could ride, and if they could a little they soon 
picked it up. 

18169. Do you know what is in the minds of the autho- 
Tities as to the result this attempt has had: Whether it 
would encourage them to try something of the kind on a 
more extended scale ?—I have heard so. But I cannot 
say; I do not know any of the authorities, I have not had 
any communication with any authorities. 


18170. From your observation you would feel 
that itis rather a hopeless task to extend it further 7— 
I do not think it would quite be that ; but I think if you 
wanted them for artillery for the home defence army 
you would have to leaven them with a certain amount of 
regular field artillery, enough to keep the thing going for 
the first two or three wecks just to give the militia a start. 
At present I can say for certain that you could not possibly 
mobilise my corps at a moment’s notice, because our 
mobilisation equipment is not at Preston for one thing ; 
there are no stores or any place to keep them in. They 
are going to build stores. And you could not mobilise 
because you have not the horses, I know. But even when 
the mobilisation equipment was provided for and the 
horse scheme was provided for, I do not think then you 
could mobilise in a few days as you should. 
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18171. But even if tnose practical difficulties were over- 
come and provided for, if the regular army were ordered 
abroad, you think it must leave some of its Royal Artillery 
behind, however far from itself ?—If you wanted to send 
all your army abroad you would mobilise your Militia 
Artillery at once, and they would have time to become 
efficient before the Regulars were all out of the country. 


18172. But would not that be trusting to a somewhat 
bending reed ?—If they had time to mobilise I think they 
would be all right. 


18173. I gathered from the quality of the men you had 
to deal with that you thought not ?—No, I think if you 
had a few wecks to start them on they would. The only 
thing is they would not be ready on the spur of the 
moment; they would not mobilise in a week. 


18174. But I understand you to say that fifty-six days 
is sufficient in length of time ?—Yes, I consider it is suf- 
ficient training. 

18175. But in order to make them efficient you say they 
would require a longer period besides the mobilisation. If 
they could be mobilised now with their fifty-six days of 
your annual training, would that make them an efficient 
force 1—~Yes, I think so. There is one thing against that, 
I must say we have no reserves. 


18176. My difficulty in following your point is this: I 
understood it was the quality of the men you had to deal 
with which you felt was the initial difficulty that could not 
be got over. Ido not see how mobilisation and the supply 
of horses that you point out affect that question of dis- 


cipline ?—But if you give us the fifty-six days we can make 
them efficient. 


18177. As long as they do not go away and forget it all ? 
—Yes, I thought you meant when the regular army is 
ordered abroad and you mobilise your militia for home 
defence. I presume, then, you do not want them for 
actual war on the spot within a week. 


18178, Presumably there will be six weeks or two or 
three months ?—In that time they would be efficient. 


18179. Then I thought you said the quality of the men 
would prevent their ever being efficient ?—No, if you train 
them they will be efficient ; I think the recruits we get are 
very nearly as good as you get for the regular army—per- 
haps not absolutely as good, but nearly as good. We get 
some very good boys, indeed, some of those Lancashire lads, 

18180. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Would you describe what your 
permanent staff is under this organisation ?—We have a 
battery staff, a sergeant-major, a quartermaster sergeant, 
three sergeants, three corporals, three bombardiers, three 
artificers (that is the shoeing smith, the collar maker and 
the wheeler) two trumpeters, thirteen gunners, and eight 
drivers. That is for each battery. 


18181. What number does that make up ?—It makes 
thirty-seven. 


18182. Out of a total of how many ?—A total strength 
of ninety-nine militiamen and thirty-seven permanent 
staff. 


18183. That makes up the whole battery ?—Yes, 136, 


that is a battery on what they call the medium establish- * 


ment according to the regular army scale. It is not war 
establishment. Then I should say there are a few men on 
the brigade staff that I ought to give you, perhaps. There 
is a warrant officer, brigade sergeant-major and his groom ; 
then there is the commanding officer’s clerk, and there is 
the commanding officer’s servant and groom, and the 


adjutant’s servant and groom; they are on the brigade 
staff; and a farrier. 


18184. With regard to your recruits on enlistment, 
where are they trained and how are they trained ?—They 
come to Preston. We, of course, have done a different 
system each year so far. This year we are going to begin 
recruiting on the Ist of January, the recruits come up as 
they are enlisted, and they drill according to what we did 
last. year—twenty-eight days. What we want to do is 
to get forty-two days’ drill on enlistment. We are particu- 
larly anxious to get forty-two days; twenty-eight days 
are rather too short ; but there is a little hitch at present 
about that. 


18185. Supposing you could drill them not for that 
period only, but for four or five months as recruits, do you 
think that would very much improve the force ?—If you 
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had a place to do it, but it is an impossibility at breston— 
there is no ground. It is no good to have a long drill there, 
because there is only the barrack square and the riding 
school, and nothing more. 


18186. Then assuming that you could train them at 
a place where they could properly undergo an extended 
recruit drill. do you think that would very much improve 
the force 2—I do not think it would be a good thing to 
have a long recruits’ drill on that principle, taking the 
recruits as they enlist, because when you do that you get 
a lot of men, one of whom has had seven days, another 
three weeks, and another five minutes. You cannot make 
a combination battery out of them, and a long training is no 
good unless you have a battery. 

18187. But would you make a battery of recruits at all? 
—If they were all up together you could, just as you do 
with anybody else. 

18188. But is that the best training; is there not a 
good deal of preliminary work ?—This short recruits’ drill 
is only recruits’ drill; there is no battery drill about it 
at all. If you had a long drill we do not want it for recruite’ 
drill; we want forty-two days, and we think that would 
be enough for actual recruits’ drill; that is teaching the 
men their drill on the barrack square, their gun drill and 
a certain amount of laying, and the drivers how to ride and 
how to drive. 


18189. You think that can be done in forty-two days? 
—Yes, in forty-two days. 

18190. Supposing it were made fifty-six days, would it 
be better ?—It depends on the locality. We do not want 
fifty-six days at Preston, because if you had fifty-six days 
you would have much more time for your drivers and 
would get time to drive in the field with them. In forty- 
two days they are hardly advanced enough to drive in the 
field, and at Preston we have no place for them to drive, 
because the country is too wet in winter. 


18191. What is the period of annual training ?—Fifty- 
six days we had last year; that was the last experiment. 


18192. And you found that was sufficient 7—Yes, we 
found that was sufficient. 


18193. Do the men learn a good deal about horses during 
that time ?—I cannot say that the horse mastership is 
very first class, they learn a certain amount by the end of 
the training when they go away, but when they come back 
again they have forgotten most of it. Some of them hardly 
know a horse's head from his tail when they come back. 
Some remember what they learn and some do not. I 
could not say that they know much about horse master- 
ship. Their riding is on the whole good. At the last 
training we were quite surprised to find how well the 
drivers of the year before got on; in a week they were 
practically all right. 

18194. How long has the corps been in existence ?—It 


has been in existence now for three years ; we have done 
three trainings. 


18195. And at the last training you were surprised to 
find how well the drivers of the year before got on ?— 
Yes, I did not expect they would get on so well. There 
were a certain number of drivers who within a week were 
fit to drive and do anything, but only a certain number— 
I do not say all. 

18196. Supposing that you had fifty-six days’ recruit 
drill with every facility that should exist for train- 
ing them properly and all the equipment as well and 
fifty-six days of annual training also, in what time after 
mobilisation in fear of invasion do you think the battery 
would be fit to work by itself and to be trusted entirely 
without any further stiffening than you have at present ? 


—You would want three or four weeks at least, tomy 
mind. 


18197. Supposing it was three months, in what condi- 
tion do you think the battery would be ?—I think they 
ought to be very good in three months. 


18198. Quite fit to fight an invading army of first- 
class quality ?—I consider that they would be quite 
fit; I think they would be almost up to a regular 
field battery in three months. Supposing you took 
the corps at this particular moment, of course you 
would catch us at a disadvantage, because we do 
not begin to recruit under the present system for 
next year until the Ist of January. So that at this 
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moment since the last training there has been a certain 
wastage; probably a man or two has bought his dis- 
charge, and then there are always a certain number who 
go to the regular army, and we want recruits to make up 
their places. If we were mobilised now we should be 
that number of men deficient. 

18199. But you ought to be in a position to throw off 
your men who are in the recruit stage not drawing upon 
them on mobilisation ?—Then we must have a big 
reserve, of course. 

18200. But I am assuming that you have an establish- 
ment which admits of your having your full battery plus 
the recruit _—We have not got that, of course. 

18201. But supposing that you had and that you threw 
of your recruits, you think that the battery would be in 
a still better position ?—Certainly. 

18202. But you are contemplating really that some of 
your men on mobilisation would be the recruits of the 
previous year and the previous depét training ?—Under 
the present system we have not even got our recruits now. 

18203. But your battery of ninety-nine militiamen, 
one would assume, would include 20 per cent., say, of 
recruits—of men who had only done their recruit drill ?— 
No I do not think so at all. * We find no difficulty in 
recruiting. We should be recruited up to strength before 
the training, unless you caught us between the time that 
the recruits come and the training. 

18204. I am assuming that that would be so ?—We 
should then have a certain number of men who had only 
done their recruit drill. ‘ 

18205. They would have to be excluded; they would 
not be trained men, and they could not be relied upon to 
take their place in the battery ?—No. 

18206. You ought to have those men in addition ?— 
Yes, but if you had three months to mobilise you would 
get those fellows as good as the others; because they 
would have done their recruit drill a shorter time ago than 
the other men who were only up perhaps the year before. 


18207. Supposing that you had that extended amount 
of training, do you think there ought to be any less number 
of permanent staff than you have at present ?—I do not 
think you could do without the permanent staff. I think 
we have the least number that we could do with unless 
there was some means of getting better sergeants. If 
you got better militia ssrgeants you might perhaps do 
away with one of the three we have at present. As 
matters stand at present they are a necessity, because 
the militia sergeant, the No. 1 in the field artillery, as 
you know, has not an easy position, and you cannot make 
a man into an efficient field artillery sergeant in two 
months, 

18208. But in time you would expect to make your 
bombardiers and such men ?—Yes, they are on the whole 
fair. The bombardiers and the corporals do what is 
expected of them fairly well, the sergeants are the diffi- 
culty, You want to have some system of getting ex- 
regulars, making them serve so long in the militia and 
increasing their pensions and something of that kind. 


18209. How do you stand as regards officers ?—The 
sreat difficulty to my mind is the permanent subaltern 
officer. We have had plenty of applications for officers, 
but so many of the subalterns have been boys who wanted 
to get into the regular army. At this moment we have 
three permanent subalterns I think, but only three 
who really mean staying with the corps and are not 
trying for the regular army. 

18210, The captains are all officers of the field artillery ? 
—The captains are militia men. 

18211. But the commanders of batteries, I mean ?— 
The commanders of batteries are field artillery officers. 

18212. From what you know of the discipline of the 
men you would be satisfied with their discipline after they 
had been two or three months embodied ?—Yes. 

18213. You think they would be a cohesive force that 
You could rely upon ?—Yes, I do, if you had a good 
scheme for militia sergeants; but if you take away any 
number of the permanent staff, I do not think you would 
get on. My experience of the militia is rather short, and 
T never had anything to do with them until this billet, but 
that has shown me that the militia man does not care very 
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much for the authority of his pal who is made a bom- 
bardier, whom, perhaps, he knows very well at home, 
perhaps at Liverpool, and thinks nothing of. 

18214. But do not you think, after embodiment, when 
real business was contemplated, that spirit of discipline 
would develop rapidly 1—Yes, of course it does develop ; 
the lenger you are there together the quicker the discipline 
improves, of course; but I must say that I do not think 
you can reduce the permanent staff. 


18215. Not even some of the bombardiers and cor- 
porals ?—No, I do not think so. You must have your 
specialists, you see; you must have a range taker who 
must be a regular, because he has to be always practising, 
and you must have a signaller; then you must have your 
clerk. Unless you took a militia man up all the year 
round, and kept him as a clerk, you could not manage it. 
Then you must have a pay sergeant. I have a corporal 
as a pay sergeant. , 

18216. What do these men do in the non-training 
period 1—The pay sergeant has his work to do, and the 
clerk has a certain amount of work to do during the first 
three months after the training. In the first month we 
simply clean up everything, and that is quite a month’s 
work for everybody. Then, after that, we send these 
men on furlough, so a8 to get their furloughs over by the 
end of this month, to be ready for recruiting in January ; 
and then the recruits come up. That is the principle we 
have gone upon, so far. 

18217. Do you think that they are fairly well em- 


. ployed, so as not to admit of their having too much leisure 


in which to lose their skill ?—We drill them, of course ; 
they still go on drilling. They are put through a regular 
course in the winter, but I cannot say that the permanent 
staff are very hard worked. 


18218. Are they worked sufficiently to keep up their 
skill ?—Yes, I think they are. 

18219. And still to remain as instructors and leaders 
of the remainder of the battery ?—Yes ; you want really 
very great care, of course, in the selection of the perma- 
nent staff; not only the non-commissioned officers, but 
the gunners and drivers want to be steady men ; otherwise, 
when the training comes on, the militia man is bad to 
look after, and you really want them to help you—to be a 
sort of under-instructors—and it has been a great deal of 
difficulty to get good enough men, because, naturally, the 
regular battery field artillery do not like parting with their 
best men. We have done fairly well; we have, on the 
whole, a fair lot of men, but we have done a great deal of 
chopping and changing. 

18220. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Have you any militia non- 
commissioned officers as well as regulars ?—Yes, in my 
battery I have two militia sergeants, and I am complete ; 
I have made up all my militia non-commissioned officers 
except one sergeant. I had three sergeants at the begin- 
ning of the training, but one misconducted himself and 
was reduced. I have the full complement but one of 
non-commissioned militia officers. 


18221. You are short of your establishment of militia 
just now ?—Yes, a little, because of the waste after the 
training. 

18222. But you have no difficulty in keeping up to 
strength, as a rule ?—No, and we should have been able 
to recruit this last year, but we want really authority to 
recruit a little more than we do. We got authority last 
year to recruit for 20 per cent. over strength, and that 
was not quite enough to allow for men who do not come 
up for training and wastage. We want 30 per cent. at 
least. 

18223. Do you think that yours is a more favoured 
service than the ordinary artillery militia ?—I cannot 
say. It is the only corps that there is, and we had no 
difficulty last year ; we got our recruits. 

18224. Your regular staff of officers consists of thre2 
battery commanders ?—The three battery commanders, 
the colonel and the adjutant. 

18225. Is the colonel there all the year round ?—Yes. 

18226. Are the battery commanders there all the year 
round, too ?—Yes. 

18227. I do not suppose it would be possible with you, 
looking at the different areas from which your men are 
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recruited, but would it help you in way of keeping the 
training more or less continuous, both for drivers and 
gunners, if they had drills on the volunteer system at night, 
or through the year during the non-training season ?—I 
do not see how the drivers would benefit unless they had 
a riding school to go and ride in. 


18228. If you had a riding school ?—It would, ofcourse, 
keep up their riding. 

18229, And supposing you could arrange for driving 
drill at times during the non-training season, would you 
have them much more efficient when you bring them out 


for their training !—Certainly, you would, if you could 
get the mon to go to it. 


18230. Do you think it would be an advantage to your 
militiamen if there were a regular battalion in the neigh- 


bourhood with which they could drill —I do not really 
think that is a necessity. 


18231. You think that your own permanent staff is a 
sufficiently good example to the militiamen ?—Yes, I 


think so. You mean if there were another battery that 
they could see and copy ? 


18232. Yes, that they might drill with ?—Of course 
example is always a very good thing. 

18233. Are your drivers, when they come to you, 
mostly men who have little experience of horses ?— 
Generally very little; some of them have been carters’ 
men, and have just ridden sitting sideways on a horse 
drawing a cart. That is what they call knowledge of 
horses, There have been one or two men who have been 
grooms and ride well when they come; but the majority 
have practically no knowledge of horses. 


18234. So that you have to teach them riding to begin 
with ?—Yes. 


18235. You have twenty-eight days’ recruit training ?— 
At present. 


18236. At the end of the twenty-eight days I think you 
said they are able to drive fairly well ?—They can ride 
fairly well, but they have not done much driving at the 
end of the twenty-eight daya. We should like to get 
another fourteen days. It is only the best riders who 
have been able to get about the last week driving. 

18237. Do you do your driving drills at your depot 1— 
Yes. 

18238. Have you suitable ground for the purpose ?— 
No, we have not. In the winter we can only drive on the 
road at Preston—there is no ground, 


18239. Where do you have your camp ?1—We have been 
to Bulford every time—Salisbury Plain; that is the only 
place I know that is suitable. 

18240. Is Strensall not near you ?—It is nearer than 
Bulford, but there is no artillery range at Strensall, You 
want roally to combine the mancuvring ground and the 
range in the same place, otherwise you have first to go to 
camp at the manceuvring ground, then to the range, and 
then back home—that is extra moves, and each move loses 
you two or three days of training. You spend your time 
packing up tents and putting them down again. 


18241. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Have you ever seen 
the Swiss militia artillery ?—No, I have not. Tb® only 
experience I have of the Swiss artillery is that an officer 
was once attached to the battery with me at Aldershot 
who was, I believe, adjutant of some brigade or serving 
in the Swiss artillery militia, and we never could get any- 


thing out of him; he waa very close fellow, he never 
would tell us anything. 


18242. Your corps appears to be an experiment—I do 
not think you told us the date when it was formed ?—I 
joined it on the 27th of March, 1901, and I suppose that 
was really the date it was formed, though the actual first 
recruit did not come till the 10th of April. 


18243. It was a regiment raised by Mr. Brodrick; he 
was Secretary of State at that time ?—Yes. 


18244. And the idea was that if you succeeded they 
wore going to raiso a lot more 2—Yes it was. 

18245. You gave a list of the number of staff persons 
you have who are taken from the Royal Artillery, and you 
said that on mobilisation you think vou would require a 


certain time to get your people into shape ?—I think you 
would. 


18246. It struck me that you had o pretty heavy staff 
for Royal Artillery ; I think you said that you had thirteen 
gunners per battery 1—Yes. 

18247. And eight drivers ?—Yes. 

18248. Is it a six-gun battery 1—Yes. 


18249. Then you can supply No. 1’s to the guns twice 
over ?—Two gunners per gun you can supply, you mean? 
18250. I did not know whether those counted as No. 
1’s, 1—No, the sergeants are No. 1’s. 


18251. Then you have a No. 1, and two gunners also 1— 
We have three sergeants. 


18252, How many militia men do you have per gun 1— 
A detachment is nine. 

18253. Then you have five Royal Artillerymen to the 
gun; two sergeants, one No. 1, and two gunners ?—You 
have three permanent staff out of the sub-section ; about 
three out of the nine would be permanent staff. 


18254. Now a question was raised how long it would take 
you to be ready to fight, but surely, with that amount of 
ataff, how long would it take a regular battery ora regular 
brigade of field artillery which had that proportion of its 
permanent men with it but no others. It would not take 
them very long to take a lot of recruits and turn them into 
@ battery, would it ?—No, they could do it inacouple of 
months, or three months, 


18255. Exactly. How much better are you, how much 


forwarder is your battery than such a battery of regulars 
would be ?—~At this moment ? 


18256. If you had to mobilise to-morrow what advan- 
tage would you then be in with your Militia over an officer 
of the Royal Artillery who had his three batteries and only 
perhaps two-thirds of his men and had to fill up the other 
third with recruits, he would catch you up directly, would 
he not ?—Oh, no, we should have the start of him. 


18257. A very serious start ?—Certainly, he would have 
to train his recruits, and he certainly would not make a 
battery in less than three months; he might at a pinch, 
we ought to do it under a month. 


18258. Then you consider that the training that you 
get would give you two months’ start over the regulars !— 
I think it would very nearly ; it would give us the start of 
the recruit drill and more; I should think practically it 
would give us two months’ start. 


18259, Have you your own riding school ?—There is 
one at the station, we share it with the depdt. 


18260. How long does it take you to teach your recruits 
to ride who do not know anything about it ?—They vary 
very much, You might teach one man in six months, and 
another man who was more keen to ride you might teach 
ina month. It is rather hard to say. 


18261. How much time do you actually have 1—We 
have only twenty-eight days’ recruit drill at present, we 
want forty-two days. There are a certain number of men 
who in a fortnight are fit to drive a pair of horses. There 
are just a few who can ride when they come; then those 
who cannot ride; of these latter those who show 80 
aptitude and are not naturally badly formed in the leg 
will take perhaps nearly a month. 


18262, By the end of the month they can ride 1—Yes, 
by the end of the month they can ride, but there are 6 few 
who, at the end of the month, you find cannot ride. 

18263. Have you any idea what a battery of your regi- 
ment costs ?—No, I cannot tell you now. 


18264, Do you know what a’battery of Royal Artillery 
costs ?—No. 


18265. About £10,000 a year, is it not, a battery of Royal 
Artillery ?—I cannot tell. 


18266. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) I did not quite 
catch how much recruit drill your militia recruits do i 
They are doing twenty-eight days—that is what they did 
last year. 


18267. Twenty-eight days only ?—Yes; we would like 
fourteen days more, 


18268. You do not think that twenty-eight days ar 
suficient then ?—No, we should like forty-two. 


18269. And I suppose you think it is for want of that 
fourteen days that things slow down a bit during the early 
part of the fifty-six days ?--Yes. 
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18270. It delays people ?—Yes, it delays a little. It is 
really the backward drivers that you want the extra days 
for, for their riding. 

18271. Whereas with that fourteen days your recruits 
would be able to go straight ahead ?—Yes, they would get 
a much better start. Of those gunners and drivers 
(of the Permanent Staff) I ought to have said 
that one is my groom, and one is my servant. 
When I go, and a militia officer takes command 
of the battery, I presume they will reduce the permanent 
staff by that amount. I have not actually heard that 
they will, but I presume so. 

18272. Is the idea then that the batteries are only to be 
commanded by Royal Field Artillery majors to give them 
a start 1—That was the original idea. 

18273. And you do not know how far that is going to 
be followed out ?—I fancy it will not be followed out in its 
entirety. I think that they will promote certain of these 
militia officers who are recommended by the colonel as 
being good enough to command the batteries, and if 
there is a battery which has not anyone good enough to 
recommend, they will have to send another regular officer— 
I presume so, but I cannot say for certain. 


18274. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) What is the term of your 
appointment ?—We are appointed for three years. 


18275. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) You do, I 
think, eight hours a day actual training, including stables, 
during the fifty-six days ?—I have not worked it out, but 
T should think it comes to that including stables. 


18276, Was your regiment a new corps, or was ita 
Lancashire corps converted into field artillery ?—It was a 
new corps, though it was composed to start with very 
largely of volunteers from the infantry militia battalions 
in Lancashire. In the first year I should think quite half the 
men we got were men from the infantry militia battalions 
in Lancashire. The King’s Liverpools sent us, I think, 120 
men. 

18277. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) 
pay ’—They did at that time. I suppose the infantry 
militia now are probably paid the same. But I do not 
think it was the pay; I think they wanted a change; I 
think that was really why they came. 

18278. (Colonel 0’Callaghan-Westropp.) You do not 
find that the Lancashire Garrison Artillery compete 
seriously with you in the matter of recruiting ?—I do not 
fancy so. 

18279. Because so far as the regular recorded hours 
of work go, the Garrison Artillery only do five hours as 
against eight of the field artillery 7—But then our men 
have the advantage of being able to say they are horse 
soldiers, 

18280. That counts for a good deal, you think ?1—Yes, 


Did they get extra 


T think so. They wear a pair of spurs on their heela—~ 


even the gunners do now—and I think they like that. 


18281. Supposing this experiment were to be pushed 
further, and thore were to be a larger number of feld artil- 
lery raised from the militia force, do you think the extra bit 
éclat which would come from being mounted men would 
make up for the extra amount of work they would have 
todo 1—Yes, [think it would. It is rather hard. of course, 
to say ; you want a really good long time, you want 8 good 
many years before you find out whether the larger amount 
of work tells really in the recruiting. 


18282. What I want to put before you really is this: 
Supposing @ garrison artillery regiment of militia were 
suddenly asked whether they would care to become field 
artillery and they elected to do s0, would there be a 
danger of their dwindling away if they found that they 
had to do half as much work again as they had been accus- 
tomed to ?—I think they would lose @ good many of the 
old militiamen, but I do not think they would be very 
much loss, Personally, I would rather have the young 
men. We like the young militiamen better, because we 
got men from the infantry militia, where they do not have 
80 much to do in their training, who came to us, where 
they had a great deal of work. and especially in the first 
year. I do not think they liked it very much, so that we 
Were not at all sorry when we could get rid of some of them. 


18283, They have drifted away 1—Yes, or they have 
been pashed gently away. 
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18284, But while you think on such a conversion as 
that you might lose a good many of the older men. you 
think that probably an appreciation of the dress and the 
service would bring you in younger men to take their 
places ?—Yes, I certainly think it would. 

18285. Have you any horses at all at Preston now ?— 
We have thirty horses ; that is the nucleus. We use those, 
of course, for the recruits when they come up for their 
drilling. 

18286. Is that a sufficient number ?—It is sufficient for 
that purpose—for the recruit drill. 

18287. In the event of the extreme omergency of inva- 
sion, the proposition was put before you that there 
would possibly be six weeks after your embodiment or 
mobilisation, in which toget straight, and you thought your 
people could take their share in any work there was to do 
at the end of six weeks ?— Certainly I do, granted that 
the militia scheme was put on a proper footing to start 
with. I do not say that we could now, because we have 
not got our mobilisation stores at Preston, and there is no 
scheme for reserves or horses ; but if a scheme was pro- 
perly developed, I certainly think we could do that. 


18288. Now I should like your opinion on two other 
propositions. Assuming that all our regular field artillery 
went abroad—supposing there were an expeditionary 
force sent from this country, and that all our regulars had 
to go abroad, leaving the country practically in the charge 
of the militia and volunteers, and that instead of the 
usual proportion of regular field artillery per Army Corps 
there was only half the establishment per Army Corps 
left, that would make a substantial difference, would it 
not, in stiffening the militia field artillery?—Yes, of course. 


18289. But if you were able to get divisions where the 
proportion was something like battery for battery, or two 
batteries of regular field artillery to one battery of militia 
field artillery, that force would be ready under the six 
weeks, would it not?—Yes, I think they should be ready, 
certainly. 

18290. Then, again, take the other case—that you were 
embodied and that immediately upon being embodied 
there was sufficient field artillery in the country, who were 
not immediately going out themselves, to send you, say, 
fifteen or twenty men per battery, as an extra teaching 
staff, would that help you very much? What more 
would you like to have ?—If you mean that you might 
be wanted to fight at a moment's notice, what you want 
is some men in your detachment. 


18291. Yes, sprinkled through your detachment ?—I 
should select first three good sergeants, if I could get them, 
to command my other sub-sections; after that I should 
want men to put in my detachment so that they could 
put the militiaman right when he went wrong. 

18292. Stiffen them, in fact ?—Yes, stiffen them is the 
word, 

18293. Do you think that by some such means as that 
—I do not mean to say that these men from the regular 
field artillery could be left permanently in the militia 
batteries, but supposing they had a loan of them for three 
weeks, that would reduce the period of six weeks at all ?— 
Yes, it might make a great difference. 

18294. They possibly might be ready in four weeks 
then ?—Yes, they might; but I think the militia battery 
would be ready in a month anyhow. 

18295. Even against good foreign regulars ?—Yes, I 
think they would be fit in a month. 

18296. That is to say having the moral effect of fighting 
in their own country, whereas the other people would be 
fighting in a hostile country with the danger of their com- 
munication being cut off ?—Yes. 

18297. Which tells ?—Yes. 

18298. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Strictly speaking your 
battery is not a militia battery, it is a composite regular 
and militia battery ?—Yes, it has a larger percentage cf 
permanent staff than any other militia. 

18299. It has something like 27 per cent. of its of 
establishment regulars ?—Yes, very nearly one-third. 

18390. That is thirty-eight out of 141, the batte-y 
establishment ?—Yes. 

18391. Without counting the brigade staff 1—Yes, 
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18302. And those thirty-eight comprise men_ filling 
some of the most important posts ?—Naturally. 


18303. I only wanted to make it quite clear that it is 


@ misnomer to call it a militia battery ?~That is quite 
true, it is not all a militia battery. 


18394. I understood you to say that taking these 
batteries, which I call militia batteries for shortness, as 
constituted they would in addition require a considerable 
leavening by regulars on embodiment or for fighting pur- 
poses, supposing they had to fight good foreign troops ?— 
If they had to do it on the spur of the moment, certainly 
they would not be fit within a week of their embodiment. 
I could not expect that they would be, but I think in 
four or five weeks they would be. 


18305. In four or five weeks they would be able to 
stand by themselves; they would not require additional 
help ?—I think so. 

18303. Would you consider them equal to the field 
artillery, say of France or Germany ?—No, I cannot say 
that I think my battery, for instance, is equal to a good 
reguiar battery. I do not think that is a possibility. 
You cannot have a short discontinuously trained force, 
especially in field artillery, equal to one that is always at 
it permanently. 

18307. But you see the position presents itself to my 
mind in this way : if the regular army is all oversea, and it 
takes its artillery with it, then these composite batteries 
might have to meet good foreign artillery, and the question 
is, what sort of a show they would make when they did. If 
we are going to entrust the safety of the country to them, 
we must know what we have to depend upon. What 
would be your anticipation of the result so far as you can 
judge. assuming equal numbers to begin with ; should we 
get the better of it or should we probably get the worse ?— 
We should have the advantage of fighting at home, and 
that is a great advantage. I have never had experience 
of other foreign countries’ shooting, I do not know how 
well they shoot—that is my difficulty in answering the 
question. I cannot say, of course, that I think they would 
be equal to good foreign troops, because the foreign artil- 
lery contend that they are just as good as ours—in fact, 


the foreign countries, of course, say they are better. I 
cannot agree to that. 


18308. It is no discredit to the composite batteries that 
they should not be as good, but from my point of view 
that does not bear directly on the question ?—I 
do not think that battery for battery you could 
expect any militia to be as good—certainly not 
until they had had a good training. I mean to say, until 
they had been taught for three or four months or longer, 
say six moaths. You might make the-n as good in that 
time. 

18309. Then you mentioned that you believed that the 
idea of the scheme is that eventually the regular officers, 
and I presume some of the regular staff, are to be replaced 
by militia officers as the militia officers increase in know- 
ledge ?—The idea, I believe, is that the officers command- 
ing batteries shall be as a rule militiamen, or anyhow o 
certain percentage of them. But I do not know that there 
is any idea of reducing the permanent staff ; I know it is 
always possible, because it reduces expenditure. 


18310. Taking simply the case of the regular 
officers being replaced by militia officers, do you think it 
would have any effect on the efficiency of the battery. 
It is rather a personal question, but you must try and 
dissociate your personal feelings. Do you think it would 
be possible to train militia officers up to the point, or must 
they be regulars ?—I think a certain number of militia 
officers might be trained up to the point, but my experi- 
ence is very limited. We have only had three batteries, 
and could only get fifteen or sixteen militia officers in that 
time, a great many of those being boys. I have only 
seen about three at all senior militia officers with any 
service at all. I consider that my captain, Major Drury, 
who came from the Lancashire Garrison Artillery, is quite 
fit to command a battery. Where the difficulty comes 


in, I think, is that with a large permanent staff of regulars, 
when there is only a militia officer 


of the Battery at the time when he comes up 
for training they do not perhaps pay as much 
attention to what he says, and they do not think so highly 
of him as they ought to do; but I think with a little time 


in command 


that would be got over perhaps. But that is what strikes 
me as one of the great difficulties—the large permanent 


staff which has to be commanded by a, militia officer, who 
is not with them all the year round. 


18311. Do you know whether it is contemplated that 
you and all the permanent staff should remain at home 
commanding the Lancashire Militia, supposing the mass 


of our artillery were sent abroad ?—I presume that I 
should be left certainly. 


18312. You do not know ?—No, but I presume it is 20. 


18313. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) How do you compare the 
shooting of your battery with the average regular battery 
shooting ?—I consider that they compare very well. We 
do not have enough ammunition ; they are a little 
stingy about ammunition; we wantrathermoreammunition. 
We do not shootas much as the regular batteries. The 
regular batteries at Salisbury Plain, I think, had 
about 400 rounds per battery; we had only 188 
I think it was, and it is rather hard to compare 
when you perhaps only shoot for two days with batteries 
that go out and shoot for four days, because the atmo- 
spheric conditions vary. You may get @ bad day or a good 
day, and the more days you have the more chance you 
have of striking an average. The shooting was really 


very fair on the whole—as good as the average regular 
battery, I think. 


18314, As you have only been in existence three years, 
do you expect as your militiaman serves longer the battery 
will be better ?—Certainly, I think they ought to improve. 


18315. It will he better as the militiaman is longer 
in it ?—Yes. 


18316. And the improvement will be all over ?—I 
think so. We find that the men who joined the first year 
have improved every year—those of them that are worth 
anything. There are always, of course, one or two who 
do not improve much, but the majority of them get better 
every year I think. 


18317. What number of horses have you per battery 
when you are at your training; have you six waggons 
as well as six guns?—We are supposed to have 8 
strength of six guns and six waggons, but we cannot 
horse them. The original scheme was that we were to 
have ninety horses, and each battery was to use them, one 
after the other, and that we did in the first year. Then 
in the next year each battery had seventy horses, We 


only took seventy, because we had not enough men to 
look after more. 


18318: (Sir Ralph Knox.) Does that include the thirty! 
—Yes, they were made up for the training to seventy 
horses per battery. That is not quite enough ; you want 


-a few more, because you cannot turn out the six guns and 


three waggons that you want to turn out for the purpose 


of practising ammunition supply, which to my mind is 60 
important, with that number of horses. 


18319. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) How many horses have you 
per gun ?—Six, but we really want rather more men if you 
have more than seventy horses, because the militiaman 
naturally is not quite so capable of looking after his horses 
as the regular driver, who is at it all the time. 


18320. Do you get plenty of recruits as drivers ?—Yes, 
plenty, but that is chiefly because of their size. A man 
comes of a certain size and he is not big enough for § 
gunner, 80 he says, “I will be a driver, then.” I daresay 
it is not that they desire to be drivers, but we have plenty. 
In fact, last year we thought the difficulty was going to be 
gunners, but eventually we got enough gunners too. 


18321. Taking the average driver, how long after the 
recruit drill is finished, supposing there is no driving drill 
during that time, does it take to make him an efficient 
driver ?—I certainly think he ought to drive in three weeks, 
that is the average for a fair driver. There are some who 
will not learn very much more than that, and there are & 
few who will learn more and quicker, but I think you want 
generally three weeks solid driving. 


18322. After his twenty-eight days 1—Yea, after he has 
done his drill. 


18323, (Sir Ralph Knox.) You have thirty horses per 


battery continuously, of course ?—No, thirty horses alto- 
gether. 
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18324. You want some drivers, of course, permanently 
up there to look after those horses ?—Yes, you must have 
some. 

18325. But do you think it is necessary to have so large 
a staff of gunners, and drivers, and men of that rank, as 
forming the nucleus of the battery. You must have men 
to look after the horses, of course ?—Of the eight drivers, 
one, I did not say at first, but I said afterwards, is my groom, 
that removes one and leaves seven. Of the 
Permanent Staff one is a sergeant major, and he 
has to have somebody to look after him and 
his horse; that leaves six. Then we keep two 
pair of wheel horses for doing fatigue work, and that sort of 
thing in winter; that takes away two more. Then you 
have all your harness, in use in the training, hung up in 
some store in the winter, which has to be overhauled, be- 
cause the harness that has once been used like that goes 
rusty and mouldy, and whatever you put upon it you have 
to keep on turning it over. I generally keep two men in 
the harness store if I can. It generally relapses into one 
because one is on furlough. 


18326. Then that means, that supposing you have your 
equipment with you and some nucleus of horses, you must 
have a large enough body of permanent men there to look 
after the one and the other ?—Yes, I consider that you 
must have that number. You might, of course, reduce it 
by one driver and a couple of gunners in the non-training 
period if you did away with furloughs, but you must give 
the men their furloughs. : 

18327. But you look upon the necessity for these as 
arising mainly from the fact that you have this equipment 
on your hands and it must be looked after ?—Certainly. 


18328. You would not regard the existence of those 
drivers and gunners as necessary for instructional purposes 
or to form part of the battery ?—I must say that I think 
you want all the 13 trained gunners, because each 
battery wants a limber gunner, and a limber gunner 
must be a man who knows his job, who knows 
every store and where it belongs and goes. You 
cannot take a militiaman and put him in charge 
of a gun, he would lose his stores directly. Then 
you have to have a permanent storeman, and not only that, 
when you have your mobilisation stores you must have 
another man for the mobilisation stores—I mean all the 
stuff that is required to make them up to war strength, 
the extra carriage stores and gun stores. 


18329. Really then you want them for the combined 
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duties. For looking after the horses you u. ist necessarily 
have them, but when you come to actual work they come 
in conveniently for stiffening the battery ?—Extremely 
conveniently. I should be very sorry to be without them. 
Then you want one as tailor; we have no tailor, and you 
must have a tailor, and one gunner does the tailoring, and 
he haa a lot of work to do too. 

18330. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) I should like 
just to ask about the militia captain, let us say, promoted 
to command a battery. If he was kept at your head- 
quarters for six months in the year, would not that give 
him a greater command over his permanent staff than if 
he appeared only during the training ?—Certainly. 


18331. And there would be a fair amount of work for 
him to do probably ?—There are all these stores to look 
after and the clothing, which somebody must look after— 
the quartermaster-sergeant. If you sent away all the 
regular officers and the quartermaster-sergeant of each 
Battery, the stores would have to be put under someone 
to look after. 

18332. And that would be rather a handful for the 
adjutant of the brigade division ?—It would be very 
much more than he could do. 

18333. Therefore it would be desirable that one officer of 
the battery, whether the captain or the major, should be 
kept up ?—Certainly. 

18334. I presume they do not keep three regular majors 
if there is not work for them ?—I cannot say that there is 
really work in winter for three regular majors. 


18335. But there are five or six months in the year 
which keep you uncommonly busy ?—Yes, but I cannot 
say honestly that there is work for three of us all the 
winter, because there is not—that is exactly my point, that 
probably during five or six months there is harder work 
than there would be in our artillery batteries. 


18336. And working probably at high pressure ?—Yes, 
for three or four months of the year you are at it pretty 
well all the time, and then perhaps for two or three months 
you have an average amount to do, but for five months 
in the winter there is not very much to do. 


18337. I assume that when once a militia officer was 
in command of a battery he might well be there with you 
six months ?—Yes. 

18338. And that would get over the staff difficulty ?— 
Yes, if you could get him to stay. 


Colonel 0, Heaxey, C.M.G., called ; and Examined; 


18339. (Chairman.) You command the 3rd Battalion 
of the South Wales Borderers ?—I do. 


18340. You have commanded that battalion since 1898 ? 
~—Yes, 

18341. The battalion was embodied from January, 1900, 
to March, 1902, and served in South Africa ?—Yes. 


18342, Your headquarters are at Brecon, and your 
establishment is 1,061, and your strength at present is 
653 ?—Yes. 

18343. When you were embodied and proceeded to 
South Africa, did you feel that the efficiency of the bat- 
talion was what you considered adequate to the test im- 
posed upon it or not ?—I think so, with this exception : that 
the War Office told me when I made enquiries some few 
weeks previously, even within a month of embodiment, 
that there was no chance of our going, no chance of our 
being embodied, in fact, as the 4th battalion (the 2nd 
battalion being in South Africa) would be embodied before 
the third battalion. Accordingly, I raised no protest to 
one of my most efficient captains and two subalterns 
being allowed to join the second battalion in South Africa, 
and, of course, I was very sorry to lose them when we 
were embodied a few weeks later. But I had five officers 
commanding companies who had been previously in the 
regulars and seen some service (two in South Africa), and 
therefore I felt, at all events, compared with other militia 
battalions, that we were quite prepared to do our best, 
anyhow. 

18344, I think other battalions suffered from the same 
hardship that you, mention ?—No doubt, and even to a 


worse degree, because their militia reserve had been sent 
out prior to their embodiment, a contingency which did 
not happen to mine. And the militia reserve, I need 
not tell you, contained the best men, the best-conducted 
men, and the best shots in the battalion. 


18345. Did the course of events in South Africa lead 
you to the conclusion that the home training was ade- 
quate, or did you find cause to wish that more attention 
had been given to training before you came out—I mean 
from the point of view of annual training ?—Considering 
that we have only twenty-eight days I think—the con- 
tingency not having been imagined that we might be sent 
on such a work—considering those circumstances I think 
it was fairly adequate, but the training of the officers left 
much to be desired. They did exceedingly well when 
they were pushed to it, but there had been no training, for 
instance, on the question of map reading, of writing des- 
patches and reports, and issuing orders. Ihat was all very 
elementary. They picked it up during the course of the 
campaign. And what added very much to the difficulty, 
of course, was that we were always split up; my two half 
battalions were separated for a great portion of the war. 
and even they again were split up into smaller detachments 
on the lines of communication, or in isolated places ;_ con- 
sequently we had to have always no less than two adju- 
tants, one adjutant and one acting-adjutant, one quarter- 
master and one acting-quartermaster. Then we had to 
provide in two places at the same time provost marshals 
and intelligence officers, and occasionally a railway or 
station staff officer. In that way one felt that if these 
officers had been trained in work other than mere drill 
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they would have done their work at once more efficiently 
than they did. 


18346, Then from the point of view of efficiency of the 
militia battalion you would say the tests were hardly of 
the kind to prove anything in that way. It was more the 


effect on individuals than on the whole battalion you 
would be able to appreciate ?—Yes. 


18347. What I rather meant was in that last question, 
when you found yourself out there in actual warfare, did 
you feel that it was safe for the country to play this game, 
or that it ought to have given them more training at first ? 
—I think in the matter of discipline there was nothing to be 
desired, and with discipline you can soon train men to 
any work. I have always considered the discipline in the 
militia, as distinct from drill, is as good as in any line regi- 
ment. So far as the drill and gencral training is con- 
cerned, I think it was all right. The men could manceuvre ; 
they were willing, they were excellent at entrenching, 
being drawn from the mines, and they were handy with the 
pick and shovel, in fact I do not suppose you could 
have wished for better entrenching work. They 
made no complaints. It is rather with regard to the 
training of the officers than of the men I should say that 
our training in England, during times of peace, was in- 
adequate, or at all events not the sort of training that an 
officer proceeding on active service ought to undergo. 


18348, Had you been suddenly recalled to England to 
face an invading army of the most highly-trained troops in 
Europe, you would have been even more painfully im- 


pressed by that anxiety than you were out there, would 
you not 1—Yes. 


18349. Therefore, you do feel, looking at the militia as 
the force which the country is to rely upon in case of in- 
vasion, that a good deal more ought to be done ?—A great 
deal more ought to be done in training officers. 


18359. You cling to that point ?—Yes, the men are most 
willing ; they will do what they are told, and do it well, if 
only the officers are competent to instruct them. 


18351. But have they that extraordinary capacity 
which enables them to learn in one month what a foreign 
soldier takes two months to do ?—No, I do not say that. 


18352. Tnat is what he was to find out; how to meet 
that foreign soldier 7—He would have the advantages of 
a knowledge of the locality, knowledge of the language, 
and the people also would be friendly. 


18353. Perhaps, if he fights in a locality which he does 
happen to know ?—Yes. I happen to know something 
about continental armies, and I would not compare the 
efficiency of the British militiaman with the efficiency 
of a German or Austrian soldier for one moment. If that 


comparison is to be drawn, then the militiaman would 
have to take a back seat. 


18354. That would be somewhat unfortunate in case of 
invasion ?—Exceedingly so. 

18355. You say that, even of the men. And as regards 
the officers you feel it still more strongly ?—Still more 
strongly, 

18358. Then I fear we must take it from you, you having 
had experience of militia at home and in war, that you do 
not think the present system, in spite of the excellent 
quality of the men, and so forth, is adequate to the need, 
should it ever arise ?—I do not—always with this proviso 
(a question that you no doubt will ask me further on) that 


with three or four months’ consccutive training they might 
be made so, 


18357. Let us come to that at once. Supposing the 
invader gave a certain number of months’ preparation, 
how many months would you ask for ?—Three to four. 


18358. You think you could meet them then ?—I 
think for all purposes of practical efficiency you could 
meet them. I do not sa,” in details of polish and drill, and 
that sort of thing, you wow.d do aii that could be required ; 
but the men (speaking still more especially of the men) 
would be perfectly competent to do any duties that they 
might be reasonably called upon to perform. 


18359. But a most important element in the matter of 
the invading force would be a question not only of officers, 
but of non-commissioned officers, dealing with men in 
extended formations, and all those other problems that 
aise. Practically, do you think the foreigner requires 


two years to get into shape, but the English militiaman 
can be got into shape in, say, six months. The important 
thing to my mind is, are we in a sort of fool’s paradise, 
unless we face the fact that our present system is not one 
that appreciates the real hazards of the case, and that 
some very fundamental change in the whole system, such 
as the introduction of compulsion, or something of that 
kind, ought to be very seriously considered ?—] think that 
the discipline which pervades the whole force (and which 
I claim to be excellent) would enable the men under 
proper leading to do all that is required of them within 
four to five months. To me it was extraordinary the way 
they buckled to and did what was required of them in 
South Africa; but whether in that time a militia officer 
could be brought up to the same standard of efficiency as 
the Austrian, German, or French officer, whose whole life 
and thought is directed to his work seriously, is a matter 
of considerable doubt. I should rather feel inclined to 
think that his education was not as efficient as it should 
be. 

18360. The whole circumstances of the case would sug- 
gest that that is almost an obvious fact, would it not !~ 
Yes. 

18361. Then would you, or would you not, feel that it 
would be wia2 to consider such a question as compulsion, 
or that we could jog along safely without it 1—I tnink, in 
cases where there is a great difficulty in getting militiamen 
to come up in numbers sufficient to maintain the establish- 
ment of the regiment, the Ballot Act might be very well 
applied either as an experiment or as a sort of threat of 
what might happen unless the men came forward volun- 
tarily. Personally I should like to see it tried.* 

18362. You would try to get the men voluntarily, with 
the Ballot Act behind to whip up those who would not 
come forward in time to fill the ranks !—Yes. 

18363. And probably you would feel that, once having 
that compulsory power, you might exact more both from 
officers and men in the way of training than you could do 
when you are depending upon their voluntary good will 1— 
Undoubtedly, except that you might get a different class of 
man, and certainly a different class of officer. 

18364. Presuming that serving in the volunteers was an 
exemption from the Militia Ballot, you might beleft to 
what you might call the riff-raff of the country 1—You 
might have to depend upon the riff-raff of the country. 
But I might interpose this remark now. I think it is very 
difficult to make the rule ab wno disce omnes in the case of 
militia because the cases are so different, and the class of 
men who form the bulk of some militia battalions are so 
different from others, that to make a hard-and-fast rule to 
apply to all would be impossible. In my own case I do not 
suppose twelve men in my battalion are not in regular 
work, earning from £1 to £4 wages, employed in the mines 
and iron-works of South Wales ; and I take no man witb- 
out a personal character. We have no corner-men aud 
scallywags and riff-raff in the battalion. 

18365. That is what I meant to suggest rather; that if 
you had the ballot in order to avoid the ballot all the better 
men that could afford it would flock to the volunteers, and 
you would be left to the scallywags and riff-raff 1—Per- 
sonally I think if certain conditions prevail, there would be 
No difliculty in my own case. 

18366. Without compulsion ?—Without compulsion. 
There are reasons that I will refer to afterwards which I 
think completely account for the falling off in numbers; 
but I know in other regiments where there is not 4 large 
manufacturing population in constant employment to 
draw upon, they have to get the corner-men ; and in that 
case I think compulsion would be an advantage, or atall 
events an experiment well worth trying. 

18367. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) You said you thought that 
your being under establishment was more or less due to 
temporary causes, and that you could get up your estab- 
lishment by voluntary enlistment ?—Yea. 

18368. Supposing the ballot was introduced, but only 
to be used in case voluntary enlistment failed, do you 
think that you would be able to get up your establishment, 
or do you think the men would rather drift away to the 
volunteers ?—I sce your point ; it is rather a problematical 
question and difficult to answer. No, I think in South 
Wales that the men would not drift to the volunteers. For 
this reason: the men want. a month’s fresh air after work 
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ing underground ; the Volunteer Camp does nt offer this ; 
and, further, the Militiaman likes to be considered a real 
soldier, not a Volunteer; and again, his work prevents 
his attending evening drills. 

18369. The introduction of the ballot, therefore, would 
have no real effect upon your battalion one way or the 
other ?—No, I do not think so. Of course it is hypo- 
thetical. I can only express an opinion. 

18370. Of course it must of necessity be so ?—Exactly. 

18371. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) I am very much 
interested in what you say about the officers. You are 
not satisfied with the militia officers’ training that they 
have at present. What sort of training would you like 
to give them ?—In the first place, I should like every 
facility to be placed in the way of the militia officer who is 

anzious, and therefore the best sort of officer, to learn 
more than he can learn in the twenty-eight days’ training. 
There should be no difficulties placed in his way. The 
whole of the dept work should be in the hands of the 
militia—of course excluding the commanding officer of the 
regimental district (and possibly, too, there should be a 
major of the regulars), but I can see no reason why the 
rest of the work should not be done in rota by the militia 
officers. Then, again, the militia should furnish its own 
adjutants and quartermasters: I think in my own 
battalion I could point to four officer3 at once who could 
take up the adjutant’s duty as well as any line adjutant, 
one was adjutant of a cavalry regiment, another adjutant 
of our 1st Volunteer Battalion. I think it would be 
an encouragement ; and the same with the quartermaster’s 
work, and for mounted infantry or signalling, or any- 
thing else. I should like tho militia battalion to be 
self-contained, and I think if officers were offered facilities 
for having two months’ training with a line battalion, and 
two months, perhaps, at the depdt, or under the quarter- 
master of a line battalion, and the adjutant’s department, 
so as to learn their work, they would take an immense 
interest in it, and it would offer attractions which so many 
militia officers require, who are not engaged in business or 
professions and are keen about the work, but who are not 
satisfied with a mere twenty-eight days’ soldiering per 
annum. It would offer officers great inducements to join 
the militia and to stick to it, if they saw there was a chance 
of their getting six months’, or even eight months’, employ- 
ment; in fact, if, at any period of the year, a militia officer 
said, “‘ Now I should like to go and join a cavalry regiment 
for a month for the purposes of instruction, or a battery 
of artillery, or to go on staff rides, or to go through a 
course of this, that, or the other,” I think every encourage- 
ment should be given to him to become a real professional 
soldier, so far as time and opportunities allowed. He has 
missed his chance, very often by only a few examina- 
tion marks, of becoming a regular officer. He has been 
disappointed for life, and yet is just as keen to be 
a soldier. I have officers who will never do anything 
else, They have means to enable them to be almost 
independent of taking up—and they could not, perhaps, 
at their time of life, take up—civilian employment, and 
yet they would like to get more soldiering work, because 
they are keen about it and proud of belonging to the 
militia, than the twenty-eight days’ training affords them. 

18372. Have you any particular theory as to the sort 
of training an officer wants, beyond these opportunities 
you have mentioned ?—I would make it compulsory for 
every officer before being promoted to captain or field 
tank to go through the school of instruction at Chelsea 
Barracks, for instance. 

18373, That is drill 7—Not only that. If I remember 
rightly—I have been through it myself—you have exami- 
nation papers there, at all events for field rank, as to 
issuing orders and framing them, and I would make that 
compulsory. They should take up tactics, or equipment, 
or topography, or field engineering, or something of that 
kind. The militia officer may be, if he has gone through 
the school, a very good drill and take a great interest in 
his company; but I have been appalled when some 
officers have been on detachment in South Africa at the 
sort of reports they have issued, and the sort of orders 
they have framed, solely from want of instruction. It 
forms no part of the curriculum of a militia officer’s 
training at the depdt to frame orders, or write despatches, 
or to study maps, and it seems to me it is absolutely essen- 
tial and important that these items, among others, should 
be drilled into him as part of his training. 
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18374. Have you not authority to make them learn 
those things?—No, 1 know of no authority. | issue cir- 
culars regularly, urging officers to improve their military 
knowledge by attending schools and classes. 

18375. You mean to say that, if a militia officer comes 
to your training, say a captain comes to your training and 
you find that he does not know how to write an order or 
despatch, you cannot say: “This is not good enough for 
me. If this is not altered by next year you will get the 
sack ” ?—Well, that is rather difficult. I should, of course, 
make an officer re-write a bad report or despatch ; but ho 
may be otherwise an excellent officer, and as a matter of 
fact during the training of a militia regiment there is no 
occasion for an officer really to write orders or despatches, 
unless on detachment, or manceuvres, or war; when split 
up in small bodies the necessity doe: not arise. 

18376. Is it not one of the things that he would have 
to do in war ?—Yes. 

18377. And is not your training, training him for war ?— 
I wish it were. We have no time for tactical manwuvres 
as arule. We have no work like staff rides, where it is 
essential that officers who have command of various unite 
should write orders. No orders are written except the 
general orders, which are of course more or less dictated 
by me and issued by the adjutant daily; therefore there 
is little or no opportunity for officers during the training, 
and there would not be time, considering the work which 
they have to do, musketry,drill and the company acco: nts, 
to give special inst uo.ion there. 

18378. Do you make your officers play kriegspiel ?— 
No. During training do you mean ? 

18379. Not at any time ?—No. I have issued circulars 
asking them to take every advantage of going to echools 
of instruction. I play kriegspiel myself and am very 
fond of it, but you can only make it voluntary. You can 
only, I mean, ask them to do it; you cannot compel them, 
and I think it would be unwise to get rid of an officer, 
otherwise excellent, with good local standing, keen, 
and with knowledge of his work, if you were to enforco 
fresh obligations upon him of that kind. He might say, 
“ Well I think I will go,” and you might have great diff- 
culty in replacing him. 

18380. Then apparently the system at present existing 
although you get the men a certain time to train, is not 
training them for war ?—Well you have twenty-eight 
days to enforce discipline, go through musketry, and teach 
drill ; I think you will admit that the last is necessary, 


18381. Yes ?—When you consider that tkes> men 
have done nothing for eleven months in the way of soldier- 
ing, we must consider that they have to go through 
a course of musketry which takes up half the training. 
We only have twenty-eight days, and of those twenty- 
eight days three are Sundays, two are assembling and 
dismissing, that is five, perhaps one or two inspections or 
mancuvres by the general or brigadier, seven, and then 
wet days probably accounting for two or three, at all 
events a minimum of eight days is taken up when no 
general training can be done. Therefore it reduces your 
period of annual training to twenty days. 

18382. But I am talking now only about the officer, 
and I gather from what you say that the officer comes to 
the twenty-eight days’ training, and the rest of the year 
he is not liable to do any sort of work ?—Absolutely 
none. That is the mischief. An officer willing and 
anxious for more work during the non-training period can 
often get none. 

18383. You would like him to be encouraged at other 
times than training to do something for his military 
education ?—Exactly. 

18384. I take it that is really the gist of what you want ? 
—Yes, that is the gist. I have endeavoured so faras 
possible, if I may say so without being egotistical, to 
set them an example. I have gone through the school 
of instruction and tactics, and if I had time I should go 
through other courses, so that they cannot say I preach 
what I do not practice. But I find it extremely difficult 
in the case of the majority of militia officers to get them 
to take as serious a view of their work as they should, 
There are exceptions. I have four or five who always go 
when opportunity offers, and are attached to a line detach- 
ment, to the depdt, or other work, but I say five or six 
out of my ten captains are not prepared to do more than 
their twenty-eight days without pay and voluntarily. 
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18385. You are going to encourage them to do more. 
When you say you encourage them, if they go toa school, 
or course, or anything of that sort, you would give them 
pay ?—That they get now if they pass. There are no 
facilities at the present time for an officer anxious or 
willing to become acquainted with the work of adjutant 
or quartermaster. 

18386. I gathered all that, but the point I am bringing 
out, are the points I am interested in. You say among 
other things that you would like him to be attached to 
a line regiment during, I suppose. training or manceuvres ? 
—Field training or manceuvres 1—Yes. 


18387. But that is not encouraged. You do not find 
the line battalions begging and praying militia officers to 
come and join them ?—No. They do occasionally go, 
of course, and they are very glad to go, but there is not 
much encouragement. Take the question of umpiring 
at theso manwuvres. I was asked to go, and I should have 
liked to go, but I could not manage it at the time, as a 
matter of fact ; but I am given to understand that militia 
officers who did go on the umpire’s staff were put 
to considerable expense in so doing. I think if 6 
militia officer is qualified and is anxious and willing to act 
on the umpire’s staff he ought to be put to no expense 
in getting that information, for coming into touch with 


the staff must be an advantage to him and therefore an 
advantage to his battalion. 


18388. Now in the report we have here from you, I 
see you say that the country near you is admirably 
adapted for manceuvring and instructing troops in ex- 
tended drill, and then you say ‘‘ Why not useit ?” Well 
why do you not use it 7—We do when we are training at 
Brecon. I can always get permission from the land- 
owners to go over the Brecon Beacons, and these other 
ancient British camps, which are admirably adapted for 
ths purpose of manceuvring and attack in the neigh- 
bourhood. But we have not been at our depdt since 1899, 

18389. You are taken to another place for training ?— 
We have been taken twice elsewhore for training; two 
yeara we were in South Africa, and one year we did not 
train. I think it is disastrous in many ways. I am quite 
of opinion that to nave brigade movements, or even 
larger movements, once in three or four yeara would be 
an excellent thing, but to march us about Pembrokeshire, 
well outside our district, through the lanes, as we have 
beea marched, and then to give us a manceuvring ground 
about three miles long and half a mile broad, with the sea 
on one side and neutral ground on the other, and to expect 
us to gain any advantage or instruction from practising 
attack and defence under conditions like that, is to my 
mind so much waste of time. We should have done far 
better if we had been training in our own neighbourhood 
over our own hills nearly 3,000 feet high, and with other 
advantages to which I should like to refer if there is time 
later on. 5 

18390. Then these difficulties are difficulties which 
you, a8 commanding officer, have no means of overcoming. 
You depend upon higher authorities to overcome 
them ?—I have represented it to the General, and I think 
he quite agreed with me—it was unfortunate that we were 
taken away from our district, in many respects. For 
instance, we have there a Government camp, the lease of 
which has not yet expired, but we were told we were not 
to train there again. We have expended at least £1,000 
in putting up huts more or less of a permanent character, 
not only for the officers’ mess (which is a secondary con- 
sileration}, but for the sergeants, and wash-houses and 
baths for the men—there is quite an establishment there ; 
and although that is not playing the war game exactly, 
still if during the times of peace you can make men com- 
fortable, and give them nice baths and shelter and that 
sort of thing, you keep your men together. They are seen 
by their friends, and it does not interfere with the work, 
so far as I can see. They are perfectly willing to make 
sacrifices when occasion comes, but if you can give them 
a sort of permanent camp, where they can feel comfortable, 
you are more likely to keep up your numbers than if you 
do not. To march us about Pembrokeshire as a large and 
shifting camp in wet weather, and with transport failing, 
knocks your numbers down. For instance, in 1898 we 
were 1,172 strong. We trained in Pembrokeshire; the 
men were marched about all over the country, with the 
result that the number dropped down in the following 
year to 976, and one cannot make up leeway like that. 


18391. (Colonel Satterthwrite.) I take it that you have 
not, during the last few years, been trained in brigade at 
Salisbury or anything of that sort ?—We have never been 
to Salisbury. 

18392. Where have you been brigaded ?—In 1898 at 
Tenby with two other battalions, and this year at Tenby 
and Fort Popton, which I hope I shall never see again; 
half at Tenby and half at Fort Popton. 


18393. What was the advantage of those places. Was 
there a good range there ?—There was no range at all 
at Fort Popton, but a good one at Penally, though 
scarcely large enough to get the musketry done com- 
fortably during ordinary hours, Parading at 4.0 and 
4.30 a.m., and remaining on the range till mid-day, does 
not make for good shooting. The presumed advantage 
was that that is where we mobilise ; the disadvantage is 
that we thought when we went there we should see some- 
thing of the general scheme of the Severn defences in 
Milford Haven; but as a matter of fact we learnt nothing 
of the defonce scheme, nor did we know which fort were 
obsolete and which not. We officers did not even se 
any plan of the Severn defences. At the present time we 
know no more about the Severn defences and the Milford 
Haven defences than we should have known if we had 
never been there. There was no practical advantage to 
the officers in regard to the general scheme of defence of 
that part of the country where we should be mobilised, 
from our having been trained there. 


18394. And suppose you trained at Brecon, have you 
@ good range there 1—We have an excellent range on the 
Beacons, which, with very little alteration, could be much 
improved: there is a natural butt that could be made 
available, about 1,000 feet high. 


18395. And you suggest that the yeomanry, and pro- 
bably some artillery, should train simultaneously, s0 a8 
to allow of their working together ?—I think it would be 
most interesting and instructive for all arms; and there 
is nothing the militiaman likes more than a certain amount 
of reality in his field training. 
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18398. Your people are miners you say, and people in 
regular employment, earning from £1 to £4 a week !—Yes. 


18397. I suppose they tako their training as a sort of 
holiday ?—It is a very hard holiday ; but they do. Ass 
matter of fact, it is an immense advantage to them ; they 
work underground for eleven months in the year, or in 
front of furnaces, and they come out into the open in June 
and July; the good food improves them, and one 
secs the effect during the training. They are 
rather pallid when they come up from the mines; they 
are wiry, tough little chaps. It is an immense advantage 
and improvement to them physically. But there is this 
to be said in this connection, that there is an increasing 
difficulty on the part of mine owners and proprietors to 
keep the billets open. To counteract that I am writing 
letters and issuing circulars to see if I can appeal to their 
patriotism; and on other grounds, urge them to let 
the men come without losing their berths, When 
work is flourishing, and there is no dumping, of 
course we do not get our ranks full ; that is to say, if trade 
is acod our numbers go down, if trade is bad our numbers 
swell. 

18398. You are strong in favour of the territorial ides 
being fostered as much as possible ?7—Yes. I think we 
are the only branch of the service that fosters that ides 
at all. May I give you one instance of that ? 


18399. If you please?—At Dublin, when we were em- 
bodied, I had charge of 400 details of the line battalion. 
The Duke of Connaught inspected us, and I had the 
greatest difficulty among those 400 men in finding real 
Welshman; in fact I could not find one who could talk 
Welsh. A few days afterwards His Royal Highness in- 
spected my battalion, and he could hardly find a single 
Englishman in it. There were Irish who work in the mines, 
but there was hardly a single man in the battalion who wat 
not a born and bred Welshman, or an Irishman working 
in the mines. 

18400. (Chatrman.) Purely Celtic, no Saxon element 
at all ?—Yes, purely Celtic. 


18401. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Did the officers talk 
Welsh then ?—Yes, some of my officers talk Welsh. 


18402. (Colonel Satterthwaite). Are you satisfied witb 
the training the men get at the depdt—the recruits ?— 
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Yes, I do not think I have much to find fault with in that 
respect. I think it is a pity they go beyond squad drill. 
But I think in my own depot they are not badly treated at 
all; they are not put on for extra fatigues, and when they 
come up for training when the battalion is embodied they 
are always as smart in their work as any of the old soldiers; 
often smarter. 

18403. Some militia commanding officers, I know, are 
of opinion that a long service medal should be given to 
non-commissioned officers and men in the same way as it is 
given to regulars and volunteers. Have you any opinion 
to express on that point ?—I suppose the Militia private 
soldier likes a medal like anybody else. As long asit is not 
made too cheap, I think it would be a good thing. I think 
they must be encouraged as far as possible. 

18404. Would you extend it to the officers ?—I really 
have never thought about it with regard to the officers, I 
should not like to answer that question. 

18405. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) I think from 
what you said you have a fairly keen appreciation of the 
effects of the militia reserve system ?—Yes. 

18406. You took your reserve out to South Africa. Did 
you ever come across other regiments who lost their 
reserve ?—I did. 

18407. Could you give us any idea how it impressed 
you ?—Most disastrously. I think that they felt that 
their backbone had gone. 

18408. Now I want to put this proposition to you. 
Supposing such a thing existed in a regular battalion and 
that the regular battalion lost its best shots and the pick 
of its non-commissioned officers and men, its best soldiers, 
in fact (as the militia reserve always were), and in addition 
lost perhaps 30 per cent. of its keenest officers; do you 
think that battalion would be in a very happy position 
for taking the field against an enemy ?—I think it would 
be in the most miserable parlous state. 

18409. And therefore to compare a militia battalion 
which had so suffered, in efficiency, with a regular battalion 
which had its reserve in the ranks, would be altogether an 
unfair test ?—Absolutely. 

18410. No battalion, in fact, should be subjected to 
such a strain ?—It should never be a sort of milch cow or 
nursery for feeding the regulars both in officers and men. 


18411. I suppose, from what you said about fostering 
the territorial idea, that you do not grudge a certain num- 
ber of your recruits passing on to the territorial regiment ? 
—No, I think that is an advantage. 

18412. That is quite as it should be ?—It is undoubtedly, 
and helps the territorial idea. 

18413. But the idea of taking your trained men was a 
disastrous one ?—Yes, and then having to go through the 
same tedious process again with the same prospect before 
us is most discouraging. 

18414. We know that the militia reserve is abolished 
now, and that you are glad of, I suppose ?—Very. 

18415. From the point of view of the efficiency of the 
militia, whether as supports to regular troops abroad, or 
as almost the first line of home defence against an invasion, 
I suppose the abolition of the militia reserve was almost 
a necessity if they were to be cohesive units ?—That is so. 

18416. Coming to that question of invasion, that 
primarily is the object of our home defence force being 
in existence ?—Yes, it is our raison d’¢tre. 

18417. I rather gather from you that in spite of the 
keenness of the men, the facilities for instruction for both 
officers and men are not enough at present ?—They are 
inadequate at present. 

18418, To deal first with the officers, we all know that 
a8 a rule when a young man, whether he is an army candi- 
date or a gentleman of independent means, or is about to 
enter a profession, leaves a public school or a university, 
there is a certain gap in which he is doing nothing; do 
you think that if we were able to devise a sort of institute 
for officers of the auxiliary forces, where they would get 
Six months’ instruction with pay, something like the first 
5x months at Sandhurst or Woolwich, it would be a great 
aid to their efficiency ?—I think it would be an immense 

advantage, 

18419. They would there learn, say tactics and field 
fortifications, and go through a good course of musketry 
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and gymnastics, and learn the elements of squad drill and 
company training ?—And learn a certain amount of 
clerical work, which is invaluable. 

18420. If a youngster from eighteen to twenty were to 
go through a six months’ course such as that, you might 
fairly expect that the effects would last him all his service ; 
they would never quite wear off ?—They never would 
wear off, if only the drill and the regulations are not altered 
every six months. 

18421. I notice that you are five subalterns short at 
present ?—Yes. 

18422. Have you, like most militia battalions, to depend 
upon army candidates very largely ?—Yes, three-fourths 
of my subalterns are army candidates, but that does not 
trouble me in the least, because one often is short at this 
time, but I have no doubt that by February or 
March I shall be full up. Ido not know whether crammers 
recommend certain battalions, but I have never found 
much difficulty in filling up the commissioned ranks 
within two or three months of training. I always sce the 
subalterns of course personally. I will not have anybody 
who applies—in fact I reject more than I accept. 


18423. How would it be, do you think, if instead of 
getting four or five officers each year as recruit officers, 
who had just done their preliminary drill, they had done 
a six months’ course at this military institute before the 
training. Would it make a great deal of difference in 
their value as instructors ?—Yes, enormous—I cannot 
over estimate the difference it would make. 


18424. You think, in fact, that it would really ve of 
value to the efficiency of the militia ?—Yes, I think it is a 
most excellent suggestion. 

18425. Officers like that would be able to train their 
non-commissioned officers, and so you would get your 
section leaders ?—Yes, who are so important in this new 
drill. 

18426. And supposing that a means were devised by 
which all officers entering the regular service had to pass 
through the militia or the volunteers, and that they passed 
through this military institute, and the more successful 
went into Woolwich and Sandhurst as at present, and we 
retained those who either did not desire regular commis- 
sions or had not been fortunate enough to pass. there again 
we would get the men with six months’ training, and that 
would make certainly for our efficiency ?—Certainly. A 
man who had had six months’ consecutive training as an 
officer would be worth half-a-dozen who had come in in 
the ordinary way. 

18427. Then I think that would give us both numbers 
and efficiency, and having regard to that gap in all men's 
lives which we know there is just at that time after leaving 
the public school or the university, it would not seriously 
interfere with their future prospects if they failed to pass 
for the army and went into a profession ?—Does it not. 
strike you that a young man has either made up his mind 
to go into the army or not, and though the boy himself 
might be keen to get into the militia, his stern parent 
would come down and say, ‘‘ If you cannot pass into the 
army you must go out to the Colonies, or do other work, 
I cannot have you wasting six months of your time 
learning to be a soidier and then playing at it one month 
in the year.” There might be a difficulty in getting your 
numbers. 

18428. But if all army candidates had to pass through 
that military institute, and to pass through the militia or 
the volunteers, the stern parent would have to let him go * 
—Yes. 

18429. That would get over that difficulty ?—Yes, 

18430. Then another point is that if ‘all officers had to 
pass through the militia or the volunteers into the regulars 
there would be a much greater bond of smpathy between 
the forces, would there not ?—That is so, but I must con- 
fess in parenthesis that there is the strongest bond of sym- 
pathy, and always has been, between my battalion, and no 
doubt the fourth battalion, too, and the line officers. 
There has never been any distinction drawn in the field 
or in barracks because the officer was a militiaman. 
That is very noticeable, I must say, in our regiment. 

18431. In some regiments one finds that that fortunate 
state of things exists. but taking those even which are not 
so fortunate as yours, there would be the same feeling 
when these men met in after years perhaps on active ser- 
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vice, or perhaps in quarters at home, as there is between 
those who have been together at Woolwich and Sand- 


hurst ?—Yes, there would be a feeling of camaraderie 
which would be of great value. 


18432. And also a feeling which might induce people 
who, from pressure of family affairs, coming into an estate, 
and so on, had to leave the regulars before they were 


entitled to a pension, to drift back to the old militia bat- 
talion 2—Yes. 


18433. And that would be a good thing, too, would it 
not ?—It would be a very good thing. 

18434. Then as to the training of the men, how do you 
think it would be if the men were to put in a longer period 
a3 recruits ?—That is a very difficult question to answer, 
so much depends upon the condition of trade and local 
conditions. I should think perhaps another week or a 
fortnight would not injure the numbers very much, but I 


think if you extended it too long it would have an effect in 
diminishing the numbers. 


18435. That would be a varying question according to 
the different localities $—Yes. 

18436. In an agricultural district perhaps they could 
do six months, whercas miners perhaps could only spare 
three at the outside ?—Yes. 

18437. You referred to the congestion in the time of 
training owing to having only twenty-eight days 1—Yes, 
everything is a rush. 

18438. You cannot get good instruction in that way !— 
No. 

18439. Would it be feasible in your opinion to extend 
the training to thirty-five or forty-two days ?—I think 
there would be no difficulty whatever—I am speaking of 
course only of my own battalion—in extending it to a 
further week—in fact I put in an application for a tactical 
march to instruct the officers and also a recruiting march 
this next training which has been sanctioned, and that 
will involve an extra four days’ or a week’s training which 
I believe I am right in saying we shall have. I am cer- 
tain there will be no disastrous consequences arising 
from it from a recruiting point of view. 


18440. You think your people would not grudge it ?— 
No; we should gain more than we lost. 
18441. (Lieut.-Colond Llewellyn.) You say you have got 


this application sent in 1—Yes. I have been at this thing 
for four or five years. 


18442, Have you ever been successful in getting the 
time extended for a special purpose like that ?—No, but 
this year I have heard through my adjutant that the 
march has been sanctioned, and inasmuch as I pointed out 
that it would entail at least four days’ extra training, I 
assume, rightly or wrongly, that we shall have that ex- 
tension. 

18443. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) I noticed that 
you were very much in favour of training at home at your 
own headquarters ?—Yes, in three out of four years. 


18444. You would limit that of course to cases where 
there were proper facilities for instruction, ground to work 
upon and a proper range ?—Yes. In London they could go 
further afield ; they could not get manceuvre ground, for 
instance, at Hounslow. 


18445. And the men would like it ?—Yes, and the 
officers too. 


18446. And I suppose having these comforts that you 
spoke of, baths and so on, the men would have a bettex 
time and it would increase their self-respect, and generally 
the men would go away in a good temper at the end of the 
training ?—I think so—certain, And might I here say 
that the militiaman now, especially after the war, 
wanted to walk about and show his medals before leaving 
the force ; there was no one to see him at Fort Popton if 
he did walk about, because there was no village worth the 
name there, and at Tenby be was unknown. The trains 
come in from the mining districts to Brecon, with the 
militiamen’s wives and friends, on Sunday afternoon, 
and the band plays; you must look at the social 
side of the militia; they are only volunteers after 
all; they are fish to he caught, and you must have a bait 
on vour hook to catch them ; and while I am dead against, 
making the thing a pic-nic, I think when his wife or sweet- 
heart comes in on Sunday and sees him with his medals on, 


Tommy is proud of her and she is proud of him, and it 
has a stimulating effect on the numbers of your regiment 
which must not be lost sight of. 


18447. And having once got your militiaman, the point 
of what you have said really would be that, given a proper 
esprit de corps, you can get almost anything out of him in 
the way of work ?—Yes. They do not mind how much 
work they do as long as they see that an interest is being 
taken in them and that you are proud of them. 


18448. And they like to fancy themselves and to fancy 
their regiment a bit ?—Yes, very much. And there is 
another advantage in training in the district, which is 
that you can get up matches and sports, at which your 
officers can play with the men, and you can have matches 
with local clubs which are immensely popular. We all 
know in the north as wellas in the south what an im- 
mense attraction it is to men at football matches when 
they are collected in numbers, 


18449. And they talk about it when they go home, and 


practically they become the best recruiters that you have? 
—That is so. 


18450. Do you think it would be desirable that the 
militia as a force should be enlisted with liability to serve 
abroad in time of national emergency ?—No, and for this 
reason; that I am convinced that when an opportunity 
occurs you will never find that there will be any hesitation 
on the part of the militia to volunteer en bloc in battalions, 
but if you were to make it a condition, the wives would 
get at the men and say, “‘ Well, Jim, I do not want you to 
join if you are going to go abroad.” When the time comes 
they go, and they do not bother about anything else; they 
go out of esprit de corps without any argument or per- 
suasion. But I cannot help thinking that it would bes 
mistake to make it a condition of their service. 


18451. (Str Ralph Knox.) You say that when the 
regiment was trained in brigade you had a good deal of 
marching about in lanes, and so on, with apparently 
very little object; do not you think that was s 
very good and necessary part of the training of the 
men ?—Well, I am thinking of a particular instance when 
we marched nine miles along lanes between sunk hedges 
on a stuffy day, and having marched so far, there 
had been some mistake in issuing the orders to the opposing 
side, the battle did not come off. One of the assistant 
umpires asked me whether the men would not be dis- 
appointed at not shooting off their ammunition, and 
whether they would not like to have a sham fight by 
marching four miles further, and I said, that really keen 
as they were about that sort of thing, I thought they 
would much rather be marched back to quarters, and 
that is what they did. They do not mind any amount 
of hard work when they can see they are getting some 
instruction, and some sort of semblance of a battle is 
going on. This was not a route march fore-ordained— 
to cover a certain distance, and bivouac or halt for two 
or three hours, and then march back—it was not a time 
march or © night march, or anything of that sort, it was & 
march to have a sham fight at the end of it, and it did 
not come off; and it was most uninteresting, as the 
country was enclosed on either side, and I could not put 
out flank guards; it was merely a walk along a dusty 
road, nine miles there and nine miles back. 


18452. You say that was really due to a mistake 1~So 
I was given to understand. 


18453. In military matters, especially in the field, 


mistakes are sometimes made, are they not ?—I am afraid 
80. 


18454. It is the rule, in fact, and not the exception, 
as Sir William Napier says. But the actual practical 
marching is very valuable to the soldier ?—Most valuable. 

18455. Did you not find it so in South Africa ?—I think 
it is invaluable, and for that reason I have applied for this 
tactical march to instruct the men how to pitch and strike 
camp, to pack up and manceuvre, and to give the officers 
facilities for selecting bivouac sites, defensive position’, 
or lines of defence, and make road reports, ete. 


18456. And they will have actual practice in marching, 
that is to say, for distances ?—Yea, it is all laid down— 
so many milesaday. I have the scheme of it now all fixed 
up. When we went on these rather aimless mancuvres 
there were two days given to the training, which we 
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could have occupied more profitably in practising route 
marching. 

18457. How did you find the discipline of your men in 
South Africa ?—Excellent. 

18458. Were they subjected to any hardships which 
would try their discipline ?—They always were, I think. I 
can say always without exaggeration. Half my battalion 
were shut up for six months in Hoopstad, undergoing 
as great privations as I believe were undergone in 
Mafeking. They were reduced to smoking hemp seed for 
tobacco, and I forget what the substitute for tea was. 
The officers only had one bottle of whisky for Christmas 
Day, which they had saved up for several weeks—and 
very bad whisky, too. We were badly treated, I do not 
mind saying, in South Africa—I do not say it personally, 
but I mean the militia. Ours was dreary, dirty, hard, 
monotonous work. Take one instance, I had the com- 
mand of a garrison in a most important defensive position 
at Fourteen Streams and Warrenton on the Vaal. 
When I went there, there was a whole militia battalion 
and my own half battalion; there was a battery of 
Royal artillery, some Canadian artillery, and some other 
details, and a few mounted men and police. A 
column was ordered, and the whole battalion was taken 
away with the battery of field artillery, and I was left 
with 400 men and a battery of Canadian field artillery to 
occupy the same positions which had previously had all 
these other men to occupy them. That was not a hardship 
in itself, but I could not decrease the perimeter of my line of 
defence for physical reasons, owing to the lie of the country. 
By contracting it I should have rendered myself liable to 
be attacked at 500 yards owing to the fall of the ground ; 
therefore, I was obliged to occupy thirteen separate works 
on the north and south banks of the Vaal with my men. 
Superior and inspecting officers on their rounds would 
say, “ You must build more defences and wire entangle- 
ments.” Sometimes the men only got one night a week in 
bed, in addition to which we had to stand to arms every 
morning at four o’clock for some time. 

18459. That, of course, arose from force of circum- 
stances ?—Yes, but it was trying the discipline, of which 
you were speaking, pretty high. They never complained 
or murmured about it. 

18460. Were they in action at all ?—They were in 
action in detachments as it were. For instance, the 
mounted infantry were cut up with Von Donop’s Column. 
I lost one officer, killed, who was shot through the head, 
and another was severely wounded ; three or four men 
were killed and a3 many wounded. They were also in 
action in escorting convoys between Mafeking, Lichten- 
burg, and Zeerust, and there we had some casualties. 
But that is what we complained of rather, of course, 
always being in this endless job of entrenching and lines 
of communication, and cleaning up people’s dirty camps. 
And then it was, I think, another misfortune that no 
nilitia unit, no representative of any militia battalion, 
was allowed to take part in the entry into Pretoria. I was 
unfortunately in hospital at the time I wrote to Lord 
Methuen, who, I believe, otherwise would have done all he 
could. We marched without a single man falling out from 
Boshof to Hoopstad, @ distance of seventy-five miles, 
on which the general congratulated us, but he left us 
behind at Hoopstad to be shut up for six months. There 
was no kudos of course arising from anything of that kind. 
Please do not think I am speaking personally, but the 
militia would have been immensely proud if any repre- 
sentative of the force had taken part in any formal entry 
into the capital, or in any big show. What shows we had 
were duc to accidents, 

18461. Did many young men go out with your bat- 
talion to South Africa ?—I had nine subalterns, I think, 
under nineteen. 

18462. And as regards the men ?—No, they cast them 
at Dublin. We had @ very sturdy lot of men, and they 
Were very much better in physique and older than the line 
battalions, When I tell you that two-thirds of them were 
married men—I do not say that they do not marry too 
young—that will show you that they were not mere 
striplings, 

18463. Supposing the men of your regiment were trained 
a8 recruits—as has been suggested to the Commission— 
for six months continuously; say they drilled on enlist- 
ment for six months. which is the period laid down by Act 
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of Parliament at present, do you think that that would 
improve them very much ?—Enormously, but then I do 
not think you would get them.—You must consider, in 
my own case, that these men can earn very good wages. 

18464. But supposing that they are recruited at eighteen 
years of age ?—But they work in the mines before that. 

18465. And are earning good wages then ?--They com- 
mence at sixteen and seventeen years of age, a3 boys. 

18466. You do not think that they could be caught 
before they begin to work in the mines ?—Not in the 
mining districts. 

18467. Still, if the period of drill were prolonged on 
their recruiting it would make them much fitter men ?— 
Undoubtedly, every month or week you could put on 
would be an enormous advantage. 

18468, That is to say as against the present two months, 
if you could get three months out of them it would make 
them fitter men ?—Yes, but if they could be relieved of 
some of the fatigue duties they have to do (that might be 
difficult to arrange) that time could be devoted to making 
them better soldiers. 

18469. But still, men in barracks are expected to do 
some of the fatigue duties arising from their being there ? 
—Yes, they should do their full share. 

18470. But they should not do other people’s dirty 
work ?—No. 

18471. And if that were arranged and you could get an- 
other week’s drill out of them in the training time you think 
the regiment would be considerably improved, if you could 
improve the ofticers ?—I do, undoubtedly. I think that 
that extra week would not be difficult to get. You would 
lose some officers who have only a month’s holiday in the 
year, but I think that the extra week would prevent every- 
thing—musketry, reports, training, and other important 
work during the twenty-eight days—being rushed, and 
that rush is very much accentuated, of course, in a 
season like the past when every other day was wet. 

18472. Then supposing they were to undergo this in- 
creased training as has been suggested, how soon after 
their embodiment, in contemplation of active service, do 
you think the regiment would be actually fit to take its 
place in the front ?—I think I answered that question 
when I said three or four months, and I honestly adhere 
to that opinion. 

18473. But supposing we improve them by this peace 
training, do you think they would be ready before then ?— 
If you improve them in the way you suggest I should say 
in two or three months. 

18474. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Did I correctly un- 
derstand you to say in answer to Sir Ralph Knox a 
moment ago, that your men under twenty years when you 
went out to South Africa were cast ; that youhad nobody 
under twenty ?—No, I did not say that, but some of the 
weedy ones were cast. The approximate number of my 
men under twenty and above cightcen who went to South 
Africa was 120. 

18475. (Sir Ralph Knox.) You did not take every- 
body out. Those who were thought not to be up to the 
work were left behind ?—Yes, but I thought those left 
behind were considerably better than some of the line 
drafts which I saw come out subsequently. 

18476. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) What proportion of 
your men had gone through musketry, and what pro- 


portion had not fired ?—Eighty men were untrained in. 


musketry and several young officers. 

18477. How many did you take out ?—750, I think. 

18478. In an answer that you gave some time ago at 

the beginning of your examination with regard to bad 
characters, or men who could not produce good charac- 
ters, you said you would not take such men ?—No, I do 
not. 
* 18479. How do you manage that—you personally 1— 
I do not personally enlist them, but the recruiting officer 
and my adjutant have instructions to take no one unless 
he has a character, and if there is anything against him, 
if he has ever been convicted or anything of that kind, we 
reject him at once. It can be done. I know many 
regiments that do not do it, but I think they pay for it in the 
long run. 

18480. But my point was how you were able personally 
to enforce it except through instructions to the adjutant ? 
—Personally I cannot; but those are the instructions I 
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have given them, and I believe they are carried out. We 
roject a great many because their characters do not come 
up to the standard, I know. The present regulations call 
for credentials for each man before he is accepted as a 


recruit, a system which has been in force in my battalion 
@ number of years. 


18481. Then with regard to the training of young 
officers. you think if they were allowed todo depét work 
it would add to their instruction ?—1 would make part of 
the work at the depit, and part of the work with a line 
pertalion: With the line battalion they would learn the 

rill, 

18482. Have you a line battalion at your depot ?—No, 
[ mean that they should be attached to a line battalion. 


18483. I know, but with regard to young officers taking 
over duties at the depot, with the exception of those duties 
which would have to be performed by the field officer. Do 
you imagine that there is much that they could learn 
there ?—I think they would learn a great deal of routine 
work. I think there is a great deal they would learn; of 
course it depends on the officer commanding the depét. 

18484. And it depends upon the number of men ?—Yes. 


18485. As a rule at Brecon, how many have you 
got 1—It varies. Sometimes if there are less than 200 we 


cannot have a captain there. The state of trade is really 
the barometer. 


18486. But my point was directed chiefly to what 
young officers could learn at the dept ?—There are 
always a sufficient number of men to teach them any 
amount of company drill, and they could learn to take 
over stores, do route, time, and night marches, etc. 


18487. But when once they had done company drill 
your suggestion was that the whole duties should be 
taken over by the militia except the duties which would 
have to be performed by the field officer ?~Yes, and I 
still adhere to that. 

18488. And they would like it 7—Yes; a great number 
would like to fill up their time almost entirely there. 


18489. But after a young gentleman has done his two 
months’ preliminary drill there is nothing much more for 
him to learn ?—He would be employed in preparing the 
drafts. There are many ways in which his time could be 
advantage usly employed. 

18490. But to learn ?—I will qualify that. I under- 
stand that one general officer has laid down in his district 
an excellent rue that there shall be an officer who shall 
instruct. young officers, and have a class in tactics, for in- 
stance, and field fortification, topography, etc. 


18491. That would be an advantage ?—A great ad- 
vantage. Then they could learn adjutant’s work there 
and learn some of the quartermaster’s work, 


18492. Under those circumstances, if there is sufficient 
work there, I agree that there would be a great deal to 
learn; but if it is only the ordinary routine work of the 
depét, I think they had far better attach themselves, if 
they can, for a month to a line regiment ?—I was only 
suggesting for the purposes of instruction that they 
should go to the depot for a limited time to learn what 
affects the militia more particularly, which they do not 
see in line regiments. 

18493. They would have done their two months’ pre- 
liminary drill at the depot ?—Yes, but that preliminary 


work is very largely squad and company drill; they do 
not learn much of the organisation. 


18494. Do you manage to get most of your young 
officers into the line battalion, the 24th ?—No, I should 
say really perhaps two out of ten. 


18495. But they ail want to go ?—With regard to 
some of them their fathers have been in other regiments, 
and some want to go into a cavalry regiment. The 


purely Welsh officers nearly always want to go to the 
24th. 


18495. You would like to revert to the old system of 
preliminary training under the adjutant %—Yes, but I 
should like the adjutant to be a militiaman properly 
trained. [ think I said that, I think we should be 
self-contained. 

18497. With regard to Hythe, have you any difficulty 
jn getting all the young officers who apply leave to go to 


Hythe ?—The difficulty is t find room for them. I 
always have enough officers with Hythe certificates. The 
question only applies to those who are going to remain 
in the militia and are not passing through to the line. In 
fact, [have two young officers waiting and anxious for 


colonial employment, which they cannot get uniess they 
have certificates. 


18498. I was working up to that. Many of these 
young officers who fail for the line are glad to look for. 
ward to getting colonial service ?—Yes, or anything where 
miltary service is important and essential. 

18499. They cannot get it without Hythe !—No, 
and there is no room for them at Hythe. 

18500. I wanted to have it on the minutes because it 
has been stated before ?—I have two cases before me 
where officers had the most excellent recommendation 
forcolonialemployment. One, I think, has been strongly 
recommended by the Duke of Portland, and nothing can 
be done because he has not a Hythe certificate, and 
despite applications there is no room for them. 


18501. Have you any experience of this new alteration 
with regard to the re-engaging bounty?—Yes, I wish we had 
had these questions before the training, and then we could 
have answered them not hypothetically but actually. I 
find that out of 200 men—I think I am right, but you must 
not accept that as the actual figure—who ought to have re- 
engaged, and under normal conditions would have engaged 
to the extent of seven-tenths, only twelve men have re-en- 
gaged. I made it an instruction to the company com- 
manders to find out from the men and report what were the 
reasons given by the men themselves for that, and they 
gave me their reports which I collated. Then I assembled 
these men and paraded them and asked them themselves, 
“How is it you men have not re-engaged?” and 
they ssid, in some such words as these, “ Well, 
sir, we do not like the new bounty; we do not think 
it is fair that we who have served for five or six years, 
as the case might have been, should be made equal to the 
recruit who has just done one training. There is no extra 
advantage to us who have borne the burden and heat of the 
day. On the labourers in the vineyard principle we are 
made equal to those who have only just come in.” I said, 
“ But then you are better off than you were.” They said, 
“That may be, but we like the old system of having money 
down,” and so they do. If I had had £200 and ssid, “! 
will give each of you a sovereign to re-engage,” I believe 
would have had the whole lot of them. With regard to 
the instalment system, I do not think that in my own 
case it is much ofan attraction. The men, as I say, are in 
work, and their wives look after them directly they come 
back from training ; they meet them at the station, and I 
think that the more they can take home at the time the 
better they are pleased. I do not think that many go 
and drink it away. 

18502. They are not the class of men who do ?—They 
are married, you see. But, on the other hand, I have asked 

iliti “n, who have asked me to sign their papers, 
how they like it, and they say they like it very much ; itis 
nice to have it in instalments when they want it. 


18503. Your men prefer to have it down ?—Yes, I think 
so. It is an instance of how you cannot apply 8 general 
rule to ell battalions, 


18504. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Do they not know the dif- 
ference between £1 and £3 ?—In what way ? 


18505. They get now £3 extended over a period 6 
against £1 down ?—The difference is about that. 


18506, (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) In addition to thst, 
when it is paid the man has to produce some sort of certifi 


cate either from a magistrate or a clergyman ?—Yes, and 
that is rather a bother. 


18507. (Sir Ralph Knox.) But in that change the lia- 
bility to reserve is all gone. ‘They got some of it to serve 
in the militia reserve ; now they get it for nothing at all? 
—Still their great point is (and I am quite precise about 
this because I asked them—lI went into it thoroughly) that 
they get, as trained soldiers who have done five yeas 


service, not a penny more than the man who has really only 
just done one training. 


18508. Yes, at that moment of departure ; but they do 


get more in the remainder of the year ?—My impression 
was they do not, 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


18509. Yes, they do; they get now £3 a year in the non- 
training period ?—I think it is only 10s. more in the aggre- 
gate. 

18510. That is when you exclude the reserve bounty. 
However, we need not discuss that ?—That is so; I was 
forgetting the reserve bounty. 


18511. (Léeut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) I have only one more 
question to ask you, and that is a general one. Can you 
suggest anything that would induce officers in greater 
numbers now to join ?—I think I have already answered 
that question in a way by saying that if they had greater 
inducements and more permanent employment—say six 
months a year—and if every facility were given them for 
improving their knowledge by taking part in manceuvres 
or being attached as supernumeraries to line regiments, or 
acting as umpires on staff work, or at depéts. That would 
be @ great encouragement. 


18512. The reason I ask you the question is because we 
have had before us more than one witness who has told 
us that if a sum of money varying from £25, I think one 
scheme was, to £50 a year, granted to officers, there would 
be no difficulty about it ?—I am not of that opinion, but 
that is only my own opinion. I think if you begin to 
offer that sort of bribe to militia officers you will get 
the wrong sort, and on the whole it would be a dis- 
advantage to offer such inducements. 


18513. One more question. For what reason do the 
majority of your men join the militia (I have asked other 
officers and I should like your opinion), is it becausa they 
are badly off at the time, or because they like soldiering ? 
—The majority join because they like soldiering. They 
have heard about the 24th, the South Wales Borderers, 
and they take a great deal of pride in being connected 
with the line battalions. They go to church during the 
training and sce the memorials which have been put up 
to the men who have fallen. They have a great deal of 
esprit de corps, and pride in the regiment about them. 
As to the rest, they like a holiday, after working below 
ground as I have said; and there is always a certain 
residuum who join when trade is bad. 


18514. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) What percentage of the 
men who wanted to go to South Africa did you reject on 
account of their being physically unfit 7—I am afraid I 
cannot answer that question accurately, but I do not think 
there were more than 30 out of the 700 or 800 men. Iam 
speaking from memory, but I think that was about it. 
But I should be very glad to furnish you with those figures 
if you wish. 

18515. It was not above 5 per cent. ?—I am certain 
it cannot have been much over that. 


18516. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) But did not you take any 
of the young fellows with you of eighteen and ninetcen 
years of age ?—Yes. 


18517. They generally enlist in the militia at seventeen, 
do they not?—Yes, though we only took one ; but I should 
say that generally speaking ours is not so young a battalion, 
in point of age, as the majority. The fact that two-thirds 
of them are married rather speaks for itself. 


18518. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Did you reject any on 
secount of their being too young ?—That I could not 
perhaps answer as you would wish. It is a question for 
the doctor, and has nothing to do with me. The medical 
officer examined them, and if he found they did not come 
up to the standard he rejected them. 
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18519. But any rejected on account of age are included 
in the 5 per cent. ?—I cannot remember that ; I ought to, 
but I cannot. 

18520. (Chairman.) Is there any other point you wish 

to bring out ?—There are one or two points that I might 
mention. I think the orderly room clerk should not be & 
two years’ man, but should be on the permanent staff. 
Tust as he gets into his duties he is very often taken away, 
and no one knows who has not been # commanding officer 
what a disadvantage it is to have the orderly room clerk, 
who has everything at his finger’s ends removed at short 
notice. Therefore, I should strongly recommend for your 
consideration that that point might be considered. Then 
I think with the present system, or even if perhaps the 
militia are going to furnish their own adjutant, it should 
be a five years’ appointment and not three years. When 
you consider that we only train @ month in the year, it 
is @ pity to be changing your adjutant every three years. 
Then, I think, there should be one colour sergeant, one 
sergeant and two corporals of the permanent staff per com- 
pany. The weak feature of the militia force is the non- 
commissioned officer, for reasons which would take me too 
long perhaps to go into, but under the present system of 
drill where you have your company permanently divided 
into four sections it is to my mind indispensable that you 
should have two corporals of the permanent staff in charge 
of the two remaining sections. We have Maxims allotted 
to us, and I should suggest a pom-pom, too. Another point 
that I should like to make a feature of is that each militia 
battalion, if it desires, should have every facility offered 
it of raising and maintaining a mounted infantry unit for 
scouting purposes, and I would make use of the horses so 
granted from the remount department to compel every 
officer during training—we have always got some officers 
expert horsemen—to teach the other officers how to ride. 
I would make a point of every officer learning to ride. 
I think it is most important even for infantry officers. 
Even twelve men, or better twenty-five men, would be of 
great service as scouts. We raised a very good mounted 
infantry company in South Africa, and I am sorry to say 
that all the instruction they received is gone—wasted, 
although I applied last training for horses to keep up the 
drill, and an officer was still with us who was a first-rate 
scout and instructor. All that instruction and informa- 
tion is lost. Then there is one other point, and that is 
I think that each company should have two drummers. 
Of course, we draw our bands from the drummers, and 
the band is a feature that you cannot altogether lose sight 
of in e militia regiment; it keeps the men together and 
it is useful in a variety of other ways (I am not speaking 
from an officer’s point of view), I think we should be 
able to rely upon two men per company as drummers to 
furnish the band. I might perhaps be permitted to say 
that the effect of the war in South Africa has not 
been satisfactory to the militia in many ways. One of the 
chief reasons of the men being disappointed and dis- 
couraged was that they saw, for more than a year, alongside 
of them the 2nd contingent of Imperial Yeomanry contain- 
ing men who were not of unblemished character, getting 
53. a day, and they further saw men enlisted in the colonial 
forces who were in some cases half, two thirds, and 
almost entirely black, getting 5s. a day, and Kaftir drivers 
earning £4 to £4 10s. a month, while they were still 
receiving only Is. 3d. a day, (two-thirds of the regiment 
were remitting two-thirds of their pay to their wives.) I 
think it had a very disastrous effect on the men’s service, 
They did not mind the hardships but, they thought they 
were a little unfairly treated in that respect. 


Colonel W. Warts, C.B., called ; and Examined. 


18521. You command the 3rd battalion of the Welsh 
tegiment ?—Yes. 

18522. Only since February last ?—Yes, last February 
I was gazetted to the command, 

18523. The battalion was embodied and served in South 
Africa ?—Yes, 

18524, You were major at the time, but was employed 
away from the regiment ?—Yes, I was sent to Kenhardt. 

18525. When you went out were you satisfied that the 
battalion was in an efficient state to undertake the duties ? 
~A great many men had not done much firing. I think 


we took out about 450, who had scarcely fired anything 
except the recruits’ course; we did firing on board the 
“ Majestic,” but of course it was very little use. 

18526. For how long were you embodied before you 
sailed ?—We were embodied on the 4th of December 1899, 
and we sailed on the 12th of February, a little more than 
two months. 

18527. Then were you somewhere where you could not 
do much musketry ?—We were in Pembroke Dock in the 
winter months and had no chance of doing musketry there, 
and half the battalion was in Newport Barracks. I was 
there personally with six companies. 
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18528. .Then when you got to South Africa were you 
able to do musketry there ?—No, we had no chance. 
We went to De Aar and were there about five weeks. Then 
half the battalion was sent up to Prieska in charge of a 
convoy, while the other half of the battalion stayed at 
De Aar ; and the half battalion that went to Prieska was 
su-ivided again, and part went to Kenhardt and the other 
part remained at Prieska ; of the half battalion remaining 
at De Aar, afterwards, part went to Vryburg and part 
went under Lord Methuen and went over the Transvaal 
border to Schwartze Reinecke, I think; I am not quite 
certain, I did not go with that half battalion; I never 
saw them until just immediately before we came home. 

18529. Apart from the musketry, in other respects did 
you consider them in a fully efficient state 1—No, I should 
not say they were. 

18530. Then you felt it was not altogether a satisfactory 
arrangement ?—There were too many recruits. We had 
sent 180 of our best reserve men away to the 41st pre- 
viously, and then we had the remaining 700. I should 
think about half of them were recruits. 


18531. Then as a test of the general condition of the 
auxiliary forces, the condition in which your militia 
battalions, so far as you saw, were sent out to war was not 
satisfactory ?—Certainly not, 

18532. And instead of being sent out to that particular 
war, had they been retained at home to repel an invasion 
of the best-trained troops of Europe in the absence of the 
regular army, you would have thought it still less satis- 
factory 1—Yes. 


18533, Do you think something ought to be done — 
Yes, certainly. 

18534. On what line—compulsion or higher pay !— 
I think more inducement should be offered. I think the 
militia at the present time is a very unpopular force, 
especially with the officers, and also with the men, al- 
though we are a very large recruiting district and are up 
to strength ; but I think that is the exception and not the 
rule. Iam acquainted with two or three other regiments 
which are rural agricultural regiments, and there I know 
that the regiments are most unpopular. 


18535. Do you think inducements of the kind that we 
have had put before us, and which probably you have in 
your mind, are practically sufficient to meet the problem ? 
—I think they would do some amount of good. 


18536. A palliative, but not perhaps a cure ?—A 
palliative. 


18537. Would you not prefer a cure ?—Yes. 


18538. I should like to consider what would cure it. 
Do you think anything short of compulsion would »— 
I think so, 

18539. What ?—In the case of the men do you mean ? 


18540. In the case of getting the militia into a thoroughly 
efficient state, so that the country could rely upon them 
in case of invasion—the regular army being abroad, as 
probably it would be at the moment chosen by the invader 
for an invasion—conducted by the best equipped, trained, 
and led troops in Europe ?—I think the militia regiments 
must have more time. 

18541. A more lengthened period of training ?—Yes. 

18542. Would you get that by compulsion ?—I think 
it would make very little difference. For instance, if a 
fortnight more—six weeks instead of a month—were put 
in, I do not think the men would suffer from it, and I am 
certain in my battalion it would be just as popular. 


18543. Then you do not think that the inefficiency of 
the men is due to their not finding time for training ?—No. 


18544. You do not think a battalion of 1,000 men, 
which has fallen to 600 with a month’s training, would 
fall further with six weeks’ training ?—I think it would 
in some districts where they are short, but not in my own 
particular battalion. In some districts the attitude of 
the employers of labour greatly affects the question. In 
some agricultural districts I know, one of the first questions 
a farmer puts to a man is: “ Are you a militiaman,” and 
if he says ‘* Yes, I am,” he says “ You are no good to 
me.” 

18545. Then whcreas you think that a good deal ought 
to be done, you do not think any very strong remedies 
are necessary ?—No, except that I think that there are 


various little things that appeal to the men themselves. 
I know that in my own battalion there is onc thing, 
although it is a very small matter, which is very unpopular. 
That is the matter of the long service medal not being given 
to the non-commissioned officers and men. A great many 
of our men have relations in the volunteer battalions as well, 
and more than one communication has been brought up 
to me on that subject by the men, and I know that they 
feel it very much. I may perhaps quote you rather o 
strong instance of a man only last year—a militisman. 
He was first in the Royal Horse Artillery, and his time was 
up and he came to the militia, and one day (he happened 
to be my servant) he said, “ Well, sir, this is my last train- 
ing.” I said to him (he had been my servant for som 
time), “‘ I am rather surprised to hear it. You are a keen 
soldier.” ‘‘ Yes,” he said, ‘I have had enough of it.” 
Tasked him “ Why ?” and he said, “I will tell you what 
it is. They up town don’t think much of the militia. 
Why, what do you think, my eldest brother has been in 
the army {yr cighteen years and he has got a long service 
medal. My young brother has been a volunteer twenty 
years, and he has a long service medal. I was ten years 
in the Royal Horse Artillery, and I have been twenty-two 
years in the militia, and I have got nothing.” And he 
said “It isa very sore point with me, and I am not the 
only one in the battalion; there are a good many others 
feel it.” That is only a small thing which I think would 
raise the militia in the ideas of the men. 

18546. Do you think considering the greatness of the 
question that certain small remedies of that kind require 
to be applied ?—I do not say it is going to do a great deal, 
but I think it would certainly popularise the Militia with 
others, because a great many of the men now in the 
volunteers are very closely related, brothers, to those in the 
Militia. In fact, I am certain it is so in our parts. 

18547. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) From what class do you 
draw your men ?—About 75 per cent. of our men are 
miners, and then I should say 10 per cent. are ordinary 
labourers, and 10 per cent. would be artizans, and perhaps 
5 per cent. make up the percentage with seafaring men. 

18548. Do they mostly come from Cardiff, from the 
town itself ?—When I joined the regiment about twenty 
years ago we had a great many men from Cardiff and 
Swansea, but at the present time they are a very small 
proportion, they all come from the Rhondda Valley. In 
fact, the 3rd South Wales Borderers and ourselves recruit 
almost together, and you find somtimes the regiments ebb 
and flow; they transfer a good deal. We used formerly 
to have a good many Irishmen but there are very few now. 

18549. The 3rd South Wales Borderers are consider- 
ably below their strength, while you are full. How do 
you account for that ?—It is due to the ebb and flow, very 
likely. Perhaps for the time being ours may be more the 
popular regiment. Another year recruits will go to the 
3rd South Wales Borderers in preference to the 3rd Welsh. 

18550. Have you any difficulty in obtaining officers 
of the class you want ?—Yes, great difficulty. 

18551. Do many pass through you into the regulars ?— 
Yes we took out to South Africa twenty-one subalterns, 
and there was one supernumerary given us because there 
was 8 captain to be promoted, and I think I am right in 
saying that about seventecn went through to the line, and 
then there were officers who joined us afterwards out 
there; our establishment which we brought back was 
only about six subalterns. At the present time I have 
eleven captains out of twelve; one was gazetted out 
yesterday. 4 

18552, And you have twelve subalterns out of eighteen ? 
—Yea, I do not think the regiment has ever been higher 
in proportion, except during active service in war time, 
than we are now; but I find it very difficult to get the 
right men. 

18553. Then you take particular care whom you take 
in; you do not take in everybody ?—I find it is very 
much better to be a little careful, and take the map 
who is keen on his work and will go in for examinations. 
Of course there is nothing to back me up in the matter. 
but I have made it a rule now that no subaltern should 
be promoted to captain unless he has passed schools. and 


I should like also to put Hythe on as well, but there are not 
enough schools to press it entirely. 


18554. I see you have only two subalterns at present 
who have passed school ?—No, because I have only had 
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command a year, and I have just put that rule on. 
Two or three of those subalterns who had not passed 
schools have come to us from other regiments. 

18555. Have you any suggestions to make as to increas- 
ing the supply of officers for the Militia generally ?—It is 
a very hard thing to know where to get them, and having 
got men, there seems to be dissatisfaction amongst them 
in that they are called upon now to go and do their train- 
ing at various times of the year, and greater responsibilities 
are thrown upon them. It is almost impossible to get 
men who have other professions in life. When I joined 
twenty years ago there were men who had other vocations, 
such as barristers, lawyers, and others, who used to 
know that the regiment was going to train at a 
certain date at a certain place, and they used to make 
their own provision to come out for training. Now a 
man says, “No, do you think I am going to have the 
responsibility of joining the militia? I could not do 
it.” I know that a great many militia officers suffered 
in that way over this war. Therefore, it is very hard to 
get those men to come in. Really the man for the Militia 
now is the man who has no other profession or vocation 
in life, if you can get him, because then he has no excuse. 
‘The Militia Commanding officer can say, “ You have no 
other vocation, you have nothing to hinder you, go to 
the schools, and go to Hythe and learn your work.” 


18556. Do you think there is a sufficient supply of that 
class ?—There are many eligible men, I know, at the 
present time who should be militia officers for their own 
benefit as well as doing good to the country. But they 
have no inducements ; they do not seem to care for it; 
they say, “I am not going to be pulled up and kicked 
about and told I am to do go and so upon a certain date.” 


18557. Do you think the ballot would be a useful thing 
to bring them into the service ?—I think so, certainly, in 
the case of officers because I think there are many men 
who should join. My idea as regards militia officers is 
that Government should give them a certain retaining 
fee, pay them for their month and give them a retaining 
fee according to their rank, and for that make them know 
their work. 

18558. What would you suggest as a retaining fee ?— 
I should say about what their month's regimental pay 
would be. Some people would say higher. A subaltern’s 
would be £20, a captain £30, a field officer’s £40, and the 
commanding officer’s £50. I only suggest that. A lot 
of men would say it is not worth having at all, but it 
would be a certain hold on them. If they accept it and 
go out for their month’s training they get nearly £100 
@ year, and then they should be made to know their 
work. 

18559. You are not satisfied that they know their 
work just now ?—My experience of that is that the militia 
officer is either an exceedingly keen man or he is the 
opposite; and it is the opposite who does more harm in 
the militia battalion. And the commanding officer of 
militia haa very little power in that way. For instance, 
supposing his two senior captains are what I should term 
not keen men, but in some way or other they are an 
advantage to the battalion, and supposing the third man 
is a very keen man, you feel inclined to say that the third 
man is the fitting man for the majority. As you will see 
in the army list my second majority is not filled up and it is 
for this reason: I said to the senior captain, “Ido not con- 
sider although you have had service in South Africa you 
are fitting for the majority, and I give you six months to 
pass the schools at Chelsea Barracks,” which he informed 
me he would do. Unfortunately the six months is just 
up but he has been exceedingly ill, and therefore I am 
hesitating again. I think therefore that some rule that 
would strengthen the commanding officer’s hands so that 
he could say, “ Very well ; you do not carry out my ideas, 
the War Office backs me up. I must put a man over 
you.” But at the present time there is nothing of that ; 
because there is a militia regulation that men holding certi- 
ficates at schools, and so on, will not in any way influence 
promotion over others. 

18560. What are your non-commissioned officers like ; 
are you satisfied with them ?—No, I am not. The militia 
non-commissioned officers are a very great weakness ; 
they have not time to know their work, and if they know 
it they forget it from one training to another. I always 
think that the militia non-commissioned officers should be 
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brought up to the preliminary training with the recruits, 
where they could get someinstruction in marking, and they 
could also get some instruction under the adjutant or 
sergeant major, whoever is not employed in musketry, as 
to their places on parade and those things. They come 
out and if they knew their work the last year, they have 
probably forgotten some, it is a long period of time, and 
they have not the opportunity of picking up their work, 
more especially now in the section commanders. And 
there is another great thing against the militia non- 
commissioned officers which is that he is recruited from 
the same source as the men, and in his own home 
work a private may bea bigger man than the non-commis- 
sioned officer, and therefore the latter is afraid to show his 
power because he knows it is only for a month in the year, 
and when they go back the other man makes it rather 
warm for him. 

18561. We have had that stated several times. Can 
you suggest any remedy for that at all ?—No, I cannot ; 
it is a very difficult thing. I have heard this suggestion 
that there should be inducements brought for volunteer 
sergeants, who are a higher class of men than the militia, 
to transfer, but whether that would work or not I do not 
know. 

18562. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Do you mean volun- 
teer sergeants, or the sergeants in the volunteers. 
I mean sergeants of the volunteer force. That has been 
thrown out, but I doubt very much whether it would work. 


18563. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) I should doubt very much 
whether they could get the time to come out ?—Just 50 ; 
only perhaps a few could do so. 

18564. Then would you suggest that the army reserve 
men should be taken as non-commissioned officers ?— 
Certainly, if you can get them. I find they make the 
best. 

18565. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) For the training ?— 
For the training alone, yes, if you can get them. This 
last training I had three or four old reserve men in the 
rank and file, who you could see directly were the men to 
make the lance corporals of. 


18566. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) You consider that the 
officers and non-commissioned officers are the weak points 
of the militia ?—Yes, I should say they were. I think 
very much depends upon the officers. 


18567. If you had good officers and good non-commis- 
sioned officers, you would think much more highly of the 
force than you do just now ?—Yes, because I think the 
men in the militia are willing fellows and good soldiers, 
if you only give them time. I do not think the 
training of the militia is long enough, nor do I think the 
officers know their work. If you ask me the weak points 
of the militia, I should say they are the knowledge of the 
officers and non-commissioned officers, and the length of 
time of training. 

18568. Do you think you could get a longer recruit 
training out of your men. Could they go, for instance, 
for six months when they first join ?—I think they 
would, but I do not know whether it would be 
popular throughout, because our men are so very depend- 
ent upon strikes; the men go and enlist when perhaps 
there is a strike on, and, therefore, it would not make the 
slightest difference whether it was six months or not. I 
do not know whether it would in every regiment. 
There is one thing I should like to say about the officers. 
It is so hard to get young officers to come in, except those 
who are going to pass on to the Army, and I do not think 
we make quite enough use of the boys that have been in 
cadet corps in public schools. I have always taken a very 
great interest in the cadets ever since I was one myself, 
and I notice that in the militia you very rarely gct them 
as officers; in most of the public schools there are 
about three or four boys who rise to the rank of second 
lieutenant, but you very rarely see them transferred. 
Once now and then you find them transferred to the volun- 
teers, but never tothe militia. Iwas adjutant forsix years 
of the cadet battalion of the King’s Royal Rifles, and I can 
apeak of what cadets do as a rule ; I think they doa great 
deal more probably than is known. I speak of the officers 
specially. I would suggest (I believe it is quite an idea of 
my own), that Government should each year give three 
grants to cadet corps of the public schools that are author- 
ised and under the War Office, for three boys, and each of 
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Colonel W. them to take a commission respectively in the militia, yeo- I could not say which Corporation it was, for I do not 
Wats, C.B. manry, and volunteers, on somewhat the same principle remember. 

as a scholarship is given at the universities. 1 am certain 
that the boys would think a great deal more of that and have given up their employment to go abroad and have 
there would be some inducement, and they would work jot recovered it ?—Yes, such cases as a solicitor who went 
up for it. For inetance @ volunteer officer on joining if, way with his regiment thinking probably it would not be 
given, I believe, by Government £20 for his outfit. more than six months, and who put in a locum tenens for 

18569. He gets £10 at first and £10 afterwards?—I the time being, and he had to stick on for eighteen months, 
would take it away and give him a grant of £40. Supposing, and then found when he came home his practice was 
say, there are forty public schools in England—I think nothing like what it was. That, I think, is an ordinary 
there are only about thirty-tive—that have corps, and case, 
that each of them were to have three of these grants, that i. . P 
would be 120, it would run to about £4,000, but you would ate ne y oa soy, cienty in getting your officers 
take away the volunteer grant and bring it down to about to.Bymne ts a baht ’ 
£3,000. You would thus each year have about 105 young 18582. In getting vacancics for them, I mean to say !— 
officers coming into the forces. Of course, Government There is not ample room for them, 

Stas sit down and say, “ If we give you vn grant you = 18583. Did you train last year ?—Yes. 

All beve ito.aerye. threo syears,, Or tlzyou do) nob: kerve: 18584. Did you train in brigade away from your own 
tee thanks will refund tt, y sm: quite certain, that headquarters Yes, that is oa thing I should like to 
if there were more inducements given to the public school ti Técig: vetys unpopulac’ with therwien, ‘and i 
hoys from cadet corps, which they take a tremendous hee st ees aapopalar pases battalion. We have eu 
interest in, we should get more from them. Boys leave trained in our own county since 1895. In 1896 we hed 
pablic achoolg: where they <et,.t0, be ,offiosre,cand they no training at all owing to smallpox, in 1897 we trained 
never come, into: bheseuxilinry, forces afterwards. at Aldershot, in 1898 at Brecon, in 1899 at Bulford; in 

18570. We have had aent in to us a document called 1900, 1901, and 1902 we were in South Africa, and we re- 
“ Points on which Information has been Collected by the taraed and trained at Salisbury Plain; and eee year we 
Militia Rifle Association,” on which evidence has been . 
given. Did you ever see that document (handing it to the were, at Pembroke; Dock: 31 made; strong: recom: 


Witness* )?—Yes, I have hed this, but it was sent in a mendation that the militia battalions should train once 
different form to me. 


in every three years in their county. You were asking 
just now about the class of men. I think that has 
18571. You would not see the second column; merely had a great deal to do with it. They come up the day 
the questions ?—Yes, which I have answered ; but I have they are embodied, and they are clothed, and marched off 
never seen this document. very often at night. They are brought back again always 
18572. Do you agree generally with the recommenda- in the night and they march to barracks early in the 
tions contained in it ?—Yes. Ihave not seen the answers. morning; no one sees them, and, in fact, nobody takes 
I imagine that I do. an interest in the regiment; although our county has 
18573. They practically approve of all the suggestions done a lot for us since we returned from South Africa, yet 
by a certain percentage ?—Yes. I think the men themselves feel that they are not 
18574. But you approve of the suggestions made in Tecognised. They are not so prominent as the 
this document ‘—Yes. There was one, I think, about Volunteers. 
the old preliminary drill that I did not quite approve of. 18585. (Sir Ralph Knox.) But when they come back 
I think it was “ whether the old preliminary drill would at night what effect has that; they are not got rid of at 
be an advantage to your battalion?” Ido not think it night ?—No, but no one sees them. Years ago, say 
would be in the battalion, but that is only one battalion fifteen years ago, when we used to train somewhere in the 
out of many, because, as I said before, we are so influenced county, there generally used to be what you term a show 
by strikes in the coal mines. peacock parade, but the men liked it. But now, for 
18575. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Would you give us instance, if they go to Salisbury Plain they would leave 
your view as to reverting to the old system of preliminary the station near the Plain at ten o'clock at night, travel 
drill before the training ?—That is, of course, the question. all night and arrive at Cardiff at about four o'clock in 
I think in my battalion it would not affect us either way; the morning, and they are up at the barracks at half- 
we are 80 subject to strikes and the fluctuation of coal and past four so that nobody sees them, as soldiers, or as 
that sort of thing that men come up when it is hard, when 


a regiment, and I am certain that is most unpopular 
prices are down, and there is no work, and they enlist then. with the men. 
We are a very fluctuating battalion, I mean to say, 18586. The next day for show would cure that would 
generally up to our strength, but so many _men pass it not ?—Yes; it would be a very great bother though. 
through. They often do their recruit training and This year we went as I said to Pembroke Dock. We had 
buy themselves out soon afterwards. the ceremony of a large memorial brass-plate to be 
18576. They do not like it 1—No, it is not so much that put up in Llandaff Cathedral, and it puzzled me 
they do not like it, but when the trade is badin Walesit is how the regiment should get there, and Colonel 
really very bad for them, and when it is good £3 or 50s. Quirk commanding the district there did me every 
a weck is the ordinary wage, and therefore buying them- service he could, The consequence was we left Pembroke 
selves out is nothing to them. I should like to see the Dock at about eight o’clock at night and arrived at Cardiff 
buying-out fee very much increased, but I suppose many about five in the morning; we got them up to the barracks, 
commanding officers would not, because it would not be an we re-clothed the regiment from their khaki to their scarlet, 
inducement for men to come in if it were higher. marched them to Llandaff Cathedral and got them back 
18577. With regard to an answer of yours that some ®@in by their dinner time. That parade did a remark- 
of your officers through service abroad Nave suffered, do ble lot of good to the regiment. 
I correctly understand you by that to mean that they have 18587. Were you able to make anything of your militia 
Jost employment ?—Yes. non-commissioned officers while they were out in South 
18578. Could you give us an instance or two of that. Africa ?—Yes. 
I want to see whether any such cases have arisen, because 18588. Did they develop at all ?—Yes. That shows 
my own idea is that has been one of the Teasons why it was only want of time. If you choose your best men 
officers fight shy of it?—An officer who I think has and have time, they are the most willing set of fellows, 
really suffered is a man who has painted,and who had an and. as a rule, most intelligent. 
order for three pictures at £500 each which he commenced. : : 7 
Then he had to go out to South Africa with his regiment, 


18589. In what time do you think you got them into 
and he told the people he could not undertake to do shape 80 as to be really useful ?—Six months. 
them, nor could he give the time when they would be 18590. By that time they were able to maintain dis- 
finished, thereupon they took the work away from him. cipline amongst the men under them ?—Yes I think sor 
18579. Who took it away from nium ?—It was one of but of course it makes a great deal of difference how they 
the corporations of England ; it was for their town hall, fe backed up by their company officers. You find tbat 
if you have a smart captain you have a smart non-com- 
missioned officer as a rule. It is the captain who makes 
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18580. Have you known many instances where officers 
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his non-commissioned officers and makes his company ; 
that is why I say there is such a difference in non-com- 
missioned officers. Two things are needed, more induce- 
ments for non-commissioned officers, and more power to 
the commanding officer to say, “I am going to promote 
my best men.” 

18591. Were your men at all engaged in action in 
South Africa ?—Three companies were engaged, and the 
mounted infantry company as well. I suppose more or 
less you may say the half battalion was. Of course I am 
not speaking now of the militia reserve who went with 
the 41st, those 180 men got six bars each, so they saw a 
great deal of action. 

18592. Did you receive any accounts of how they 
worked in the line battalion, those militia reserve ?—Very 
well indeed, I believe. An officer of the Welsh regiment 
told me they were good fellows. 

18593. As regards your own men in action, what account 
did you receive of them ?—Very good. I did not see 
them personally myself at Schwartze Reinecke, the place 
where they were in action, but I am told that they were 
exceedingly well behaved and steady. 

18594. Supposing you did not lose your militia reserve 
men, and your regiment was trained much as it is at pre- 
sent, and supposing you had your officers improved, how 
soon do you think you would be able to take the field and 
fight the enemy, after mobilisation that is to say ?—In 
four months I should say, if the officers knew their work 
and the reserve were not taken from us and available 
ranges given, 

18595, You think in four months you would be ready 
to take the field against a highly trained enemy ?— 
According to what musketry arrangements you give us— 
with every advantage for musketry—it would all depend 
upon that. 

18596, Assuming that your men were trained longer on 
enlistment and that there were much improved facilities 
for musketry connected with your annual training, you 
think then you would be ready in from four to six months ? 
—In four months I think. I do not think the recruit is 
taught to shoot well enough. That is the foundation of 
it all; that a man is not taught to shoot as a recruit ; 
there is not enough care and trouble taken about him. 

18597. Supposing he had a prolonged drill on enlist- 
ment, say three months, and then in addition to that, at 
all events in his first year, he got a month at musketry 
and then had his month’s training as well, or it might be 
in lieu of his training perhaps, it might be curtailed in his 
case to a fortnight, something of that kind ?—I should 
say four months. The musketry of a militia regiment 
now is an important thing, and yet it is always a hurry. 
This year at Pembroke Dock I had 1,020 men in camp. 
We got to Pembroke Dock on the Tuesday, on the 
Wednesday morning our musketry commenced, and we 
had to finish it on the following Saturday week night. 
That means really ten days; but as a field day crept in 
between, they gave us till the Monday night, in fact we 
had ten days; and I can assure you it rained in torrents 
& great deal of the time. We had to begin in the morn- 
ing at half-past three to parade and get down at four to 
the ranges. There was no chance of teaching the men ; 
all you could do was to rush them through. I always 
say a militia regiment should bo trained six weeks, and 
three weeks should be given to musketry and three 
weeks to other drill. 

18598. If you could get five weeks out of them, and 
devoted specially every year, say ten days, to musketry, 
that would be an improvement ?—Yes, certainly. I 
should strongly advocate it. 

18599. Do you think that this additional training could 
be got out of the men without some form of compulsion ? 
—I think so. 

18600. Notwithstanding the difficulty of the employers ? 
—If it is any compulsion, it would not be compulsion on 
the men, it would be compulsion on the employers. 

18601. But supposing this service was limited to the 
earlier years in 8 man’s life invariably, do you think there 
would be the same difficulty 7—No, perhaps not. Do 
you mean a man from seventeen to twenty-one ? 

18602. Say eighteen to twenty-three. Supposing that 
you made a man serve compulsorily for five years, and that 
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his first training was in his seventeenth year, his recruit 
training ?—I think the different localities would be 
affected differently. A great many of our men in the 
mines are very young men, but I certainly think it would 
not be so hard on the men if they were compelled to do 
so in the younger years as it would afterwards. 


18603. Do you think that would be sufficient training. 
It would give you, of course, a young regiment; but, 
supposing that you trained them for five years, 
and had them a couple of years more in a@ reserve 
—you would have the seven years’ men, and your 
recruit would be from seventeen to eighteen undergoing 
@ lengthened period 1—I think it would have the effect 
that a great many of the men would go into the volunteers 
rather than the militia. 

18604, Why ?—I think the volunteers is the more, 
popular force; 

18605. But, of course, during the militiaman’s service 
he gets his pay and other advantages of that kind ?—Yes ; 
but the man is under far stricter discipline in the militia, 
and if a man is a bit slack in it he would much sooner 
go into the volunteers. 

18606. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Were you very 
glad when the militia reserve was abolished—I mean as 
@ feeder for the regulars ?—Yea, certainly. 


18607. I suppose you hold that while the militia 
reserve were liable to be withdrawn, it was impossible to 
count the militia regiment an effective one ?—Yes, you 
did not know where they were, and they were really our 
best men. 

18608. The militia reserve, as we know, was 8 certain 
proportion of the strength of the regiment. That propor- 
tion was generally selected by the commanding officer, 
was it not, on the ground of the men’s efficiency, smart- 
ness, and good conduct ?—Yes. 

18609. They were, in fact, the pick of the regiment ?— 
Yes, certainly, they were the best men. 

18610. And those men drew a special bounty in con- 
sideration of being in the militia reserve, and they drew 
special re-engaging bounty for it ?—Yes. 

18611. At present a commanding officer has lost that 
means of rewarding merit and smartness ?—Yes. 


18612. He has no means practically, beyond the ordinary 
promotion in the companies, of rewarding a good man 
above an indifferent one ’—Just so. 

18613. Can you suggest anything to us that would get 
over that difficulty ?—I do not know that I could. 


18614. You suggested that the non-commissioned 
officers were a very weak spot in the militia ?—Yes, very. 


18615. Do you think if the re-engaging bounty was re- 
introduced for non-commissioned officers above the rank 
of corporal, and that non-commissioned officers above the 
rank of corporal were given a separation allowance during 
training, that would enable you to choose better men ?— 
Yes. 

18616. And do you think you could get a real good 
stamp of non-commissioned officer ?—Yes. 

18617. Men who would stay on and have great weight 
with the men ?—Yes, that is what you must have—men 
with influence. 

18618, And married men who can be presumed to be 
steadier men ?—Yes ; that is one of the things we must 
have—more power on the part of the non-commissioned 
officers. 

18619. You named some very big figures about the 
officer’s bounty—£50 for a commanding ofticer, and so 
on downwards. One has to face the possibility, of course, 
that such figures as that might alarm the people who had 
to pay ?—Yes. 

18629. And the militia might not get anything of the 
kind ?—Yes. 

18621. Do you think perhaps that a less ambitious 
scale, graduated not on rank which fluctuates very much 
in different regiments as to speed of promotion, but on the 
number of years service, would be sufticient ?—Personally 
I was always of the same way of thinking as you, but I 
heard one or two officers say the other, and that was my 
reason for bringing it forward. 
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18622. It would be obviously unjust that in the 3rd 
battalion, where companies went for ten years, and in the 
4th battalion where they went for four or six years, two 
brothers should get totally different rates ?—Yes. 


18623. What would you say to a moderate sum, say 
£10 for an efficient officer for the first ten years, and 
£20 for the second ten years, and £30 for a further period ; 
would you approve of that 1—Yes, I think so. 


18624. The point I am rather leading up to is, are your 
officers actually out of pocket by the training !—No, 
unless they have some profession. If they have a pro- 
fession probably they would be. 


18925. So far as the actual training expenses go, their 
pay covers it ?—Yes. 


18626. But their pay does not compensate them for 
the loss of time ?—No. 

18627. And it is in regard to that loss of time that you 
think they would be fairly entitled to some sort of bounty 
or retaining fee ?—Yes. 

18628. Always provided they were efficient and had 
passed schools and so on 1—~Yes. I would make it a sine 
qud non that they must get a certificate. 


18629. And of course be thoroughly well reported on 
by the commanding officer and inspecting officer 1—Yes, 
I think there is no reason why a captain should not have 
both passed school and Hythe. Then you want to have 
more provision for schools to get them there. 


18630. In addition to home training and the long 
service medal to the men, anda re-engagement bounty 
and a separation allowance for non-commissioned officers, 
evn you suggest any other inducements for the men ?— 
No, except of course that they should train in their county. 
I think that would be a great inducement. 

18631. That is what I meant by home training ?—No, 
T do not think I can suggest anything else. I think those 
matters would certainly make the regiment more popular. 

18632. Are your men trained at their headquarters or 
at the depot ?—At the depot. 

18633. Do you find that quite satisfactory ?—It is with 
our men, because as they enlist they go up there. As I 
was saying before, the men in our battalion enlist very 
often when strikes are on. If trade in South Wales is very 
god, they have excellent wages ; but if there is any strike 
which they are subject to, they go and enlist, and do 
their three months’ training, or whatever it may be, and 
then probably by that time the trade may be better and 
they buy themselves out. 

18634. So that so far as you are personally concerned 
there is no grievance in that way ?—No, I think in many 
regiments the commanding officers are very much against 
the depdt preliminary training. 

18635. Just one more point. Do you approve of the 
new system by which the militia commanding officer is 
prohibited from reporting on his adjutant for accelerated 


promotion ?—No, I think the militia commanding officer 
ought to report. 


18636. The new system is that he is debarred from that 
since last training 1—I think he should be able to do so. 


18637. Then would you say that the militia command- 
ing officer probably knows as much of the capacity of the 
adjutant in doing the work and getting good work anda 
good system in working order, as even the district officer 
commanding ?—More so, I should say, because the 
district commanding officer very rarely sees the adjutant 
with the officers of the battalion, and it makes a great deal 
of difference how the adjutant and officers work together. 


18638. That is to say in one eminently important point, 
tact ?—Yes, thatisso. I certainly think the commanding 
officer of a militia regiment should be able to report either 
way on his adjutant, because the regiment is never to- 
gether except for a month, and no one ever sees the adju- 
tant with the regiment except the commanding officer and 
the inspecting officer. 


18639. Do youthink that the commanding officer oughtto 
have more power than he has at present for promotion for 
merit among the permanent staff ; making a good sergeant 
a colour sergeant, and a good colour sergeant, regimental 
sergeant major ?—Certainly. 

18640. That would strengthen the commanding officer's 
authority ?—Yes. 

18641. And it would be a great stimulus to & man, in- 
stead of having a man brought over his head ?—The 
commanding officer at the present time has very little to 
do really. He commands the regiment one month in the 
year and many commanding officers go down to the depit 
(I do myself), for a day and just look round ; but you see 
very little of the working of your battalion. 


18642. But so far as your own men go I suppose you 
would prefer to go into barracks in uniform, and writs in 
advance to the adjutant and say, “I want to see such 
and such parades” ?— Yes. 


18643. And that you have no power to do ?—No, and 
speaking of the recruita’ musketry, they are brought up 
at the depét and instructed there, and the command ng 
officer never knows whether they are well instructed: he 
has no opportunity except the adjutant reports to him, 
and then if they do not know their work, and the regiment 
shoots badly, the commanding officer is blamed for it. 


18644. In fact, you think if the commanding officer is 
to have the responsibility, he ought also to have a certain 
amount of supervision and authority ?—Certainly. 


18645. (Chatrman.) Have you any other point to 
bring before us 1—There is a feeling, I think, amongst the 
non-commissioned officers and men respecting their uni- 
form. Their uniform is not so good as that of their 
comrades in the line or in the volunteers. There is & 
uniform served out to us now which is supposed to be the 
same tunic as that given to the line, which is a very poor 
looking thing, and that is another grievance which I 
should bring forward on the part of the non-commissioned 
officers and men as making the militia unpopular. I 
think that is the only thing I wanted to mention. 


18646. (Colonel O'Callaghan -Westropp.) I notice 
moment ago that you said the permanent staff were not 
sufficient. You would like to hare more regular sergeants? 
—Yes, that is in my report. 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH DAY. 


Wednesday, 16th December, 1908. 


PRESENT. 
His Grace The Duke of Norroux, K.G. (in the Chair), 


The Right Hon. Sir Ratpx Henry Knox, K.C.B. 
Major-General Sr CoLertpaz Grove, K.C.B. 
Colonel O’CaLLacHan-WESTROPP. 

Colonel E. H. LLEwELtyn, M.P. 


Colonel E. Sarrertuwarrz, V.D. 
Colonel J. A. Daumanoy, V.D. 
Spenser WILKINSON, Esq. 


H. W. W. McAnatty, Esq. (Secretary). 


Lieut.-Colonel C. H. L. BasKERVILLE, called ; and Examined; 


18647. (Chairman.) You command the Falmouth Divi- 
sion of the Submarine Miners’ Militia ?—Yes, 

18648. Your headquarters are at Falmouth 1—Yes, 
I am also employed as the officer in charge of the sub- 
marine mining there. 

18649. You have served in the Royal Irish Regiment, 
in the Afghan War and the Soudan ?—Yes. 


18650. Do you find your officers and men reach a high 
standard of training in their special line ?—Well, the re- 
ports on our officers have been uniformly good since I have 
had to do with the submarine-mining service, and during 
the six months’ embodiment of 1900 especially our men 
were found to become very efficient. 

18651. For how long were you embodied ?—Seven 
months, 

18652, Can you get a good supply of officers ?—Up 
to the time of the war we had several applications for 
every vacancy, but since the war we have not had quite 
such facility in getting officers. I suppose there is more 
employment for young men in South Africa and else- 
where. We have no vacarcies at the present moment. 


18653. Are the stores at your disposal sufficient for your 
purpose ?—Yes, we have an ample supply of stores; as a 
nilitia unit of course we have no technical stores, the 
stores are all at the station for the defence of the port, and 
are held by the divisional officer for submarine mining, 
but the militia unit uses them. 

18654. Without any difficulty ?—Without any difficulty 
whatever. 

18655. What is the system of instruction and training ? 
—We have fifty-five days’ annual training for the trained 
men and seventy-seven days’ preliminary drill for the 
recruits. 

18656. To what extent do you do drill apart from what 
we may call the scientific part of their training ?—We 
usually devote Saturday morning to drill and musketry ; 
the amount of drill we have done for the last two or three 
yvars, since the new system of drill came out, is very small 
indeed ; as a rule we give up our Saturday mornings to 
musketry now. 

18657. Are you expected to be as proficient in drill as a 
title battalion would be ?—No. 

18658. By drill, you mean exercises other than the 
scientific work ?—Yes; we have five days a week given 
up to technical work entirely. The only time we devote to 
actual rifle drill is Saturday morning, and the week or so 
occupied in musketry practice. 

18659. But are you expected to practise the attack 
formation, or anything of that kind ?—No, we do not need 
anything of that kind. 

18660. What do you do?—We do the elementary amount 
of drill necessary in order to enable a man to form fours 
and use his rifle and march to church, and that kind of 
thing. We do not train our men as infantry, in fact they 
would have no time for it. 

18661. I suppose you are expected to know musketry 
with a view to defending some point or something of that 
sort !—Yes, we have to do a course of musketry; a con- 
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siderable proportion of our fifty-five days is taken up with 
musketry—seven or eight days under the new scheme. 

18662. Your special work is setting and exploding 
mines ?—The special work of the militia division is to 
assist in laying out the mine field in the harbour. 

18663. There are no diving operations;?—No; there are 
specialists of the regulars trained for diving. Then in 
addition to that we train our men to aasist in working the 
defence electric lights, of which we have got eight at Fal- 
mouth ; a certain proportion of them are trained to assist 
in driving the oil engines, and others are trained to assist 
in manipulating the projectors. 

18664. Are they what you may call searchlight 1— 
Two are searchlights; the remainder are fixed. 

18665. Not lighthouses ?—No, the ordinary defence 
electric lights for the illumination of the mine field and of 
the gun area. 

18666. (Colonel 0’Callaghan-Westropp.) Whatare called 
fixed beams—simply the difference between a moveable 
searchlight and a fixed one ?—Yes. 

18667. (Chairman.) It is something to light up the 
whole district ?—Yes. 

18668. We have had some evidence from the sub- 
marine mining volunteers; is your line of operations 
practically the same as theirs ?—Practically the same, 
except that of course with the militia we condense all our 
work into the fifty-five days’ training, and the instruction 
of the volunteers goes on practically all the year round, I 
believe. 

18669. Do you feel that you have sufficient training, or 
do you think a longer training possible ?—It all depends 
on the amount of time and the amount of proficiency that 
is expected from our men in such things as musketry. As 

8 matter of fact we could profitably devote the whole of 
our fifty-five days to submarine mining work—technical 
work entirely—and it would not be too much for that: 
but under the present arrangements we take out of it 
Saturdays for drill, and a week or ten days for musketry 
practice, and I think—and I think a good many others 
think--that we should be given extra time for those 
extraneous subjects. I am_ inclined to think that the 
whole fifty-five days is none too much for the technical 
training of the men, which is of course their raison d’¢étre 
and their most important work. 

18670. Do you think you could get the men and that 
the officers could give their time for longer training ?— 
The more employment our men and officers can get the 
better they are pleased, as long as it come: at the times of 
year when it is suitable to them. 

18671. Do the men not have difficulties with their em- 
ployers ?—Not if we do not train them too much in the 
summer. 

18672. What class of men are they ?—Our men are 
mostly local labourers, boatmen and a certain proportion 
of seafaring men, and of course their busy time comes on 
in June ,so that we cannot train much after the end of 
May. 

18673. On the whole, are you satisfied generally with 
the general state of proficiency they attain ?—Yes, on 
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the whole I am : I should like to see a little longer training 
period, as I have said. 


18674. But if hostile guns, or torpedo boats, were about, 
do you think your men would be quite prepared to do 
their duty ?—The militia unit is only one factor in a 
general scheme of submarine mining ; for instance, we have 
got a regular unit. a militia unit, a reserve unit, and a 
detachment of electrical volunteers, and the submarine 
mining defence of the port depends on mobilisation on 
the combined efforts of the whole of those units; but so 
far as the militia unit is concerned individually, I should 
say it is quite capable of taking its proper part in the 
general scheme of submarine mining defence. 

18675. Except that you would rather like a longer train- 
ing you feel sufficient opportunities are given to you ?— 
I think that the whole present training should be given to 
the technical work, and if the other subjects are wanted 
a little more time should be given for them. 


18676. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) About how 
much longer would you like the annual training to be ?— 
I think fourteen days would be ample in our case. 

18677. And is the recruits training sufficient ?—It is 
sufficient ; you see we get seventy-seven days. 


18678. Are your recruit officers trained during that pre- 
liminary drill ?—No; we send our recruit officers for 
their technical training to the Submarine-Mining School 
at Plymouth, and for instruction in infantry drill and 
musketry they go, as 4 rule, to a line battalion. 


18679. And between the attachment to a line battalion 
and the instruction they receive at Plymouth are you 
satisfied that they are thoroughly competent to go up for 


the annual training ?—I should like to see their technical 
instruction made longer. 


18680. How long is the course at Plymouth ?—They 
get two months in one part—called “ Parts I. and II.” 
—and then another two months in Part III.; I should 
like to see them have six months altogether ; that would 
be about the same length of time I believe as is given to a 
young officer who is going into the regular submarine 
mining service. 


18681. That six months to be purely technical work 7— 
Yes. 


18682. And you think at the end of that they would be 


competent to act as instructors ?—I certainly think they 
should be. 


18683. Do you ever have night attacks, and things like 
that ?—Yes ; during the training of 1902 we had an attack 
by a torpedo flotilla, and we had a night manning with 
the garrison artillery of the port, and this year we had a 
similar attack, but it was after the militia training w 


over. We were able, however, to employ some of our 
men as civilians. 


18684. At that attack I suppose you had all the search 
lights and fixed beams manned ?—Yes. 


18635. Do you also have night work in connection 
with your mine field ?—As far as possiblo without inter- 
fering with traffic, mines are left out at night during the 
training. 

18686. We know that it is during night and thick 
weather that probably your heaviest work would come ? 
—Yes, the electrie light work, which takes up a con- 
siderable number of men, is practically all at night. 


18687. And consequently a good deal of night practice 
is desirable ?— Yes ; we get in as much as we can during 
training, having regard to the work to be done by day. 

18688. Your mines would be got down in the day- 
time ?—Yes; the actual laying-out would be done by 
day, while preparatory work and electric lighting would 
be carried on by night. 

18989. And that you are satisfied your people are 
competent to do ?—-It does not devolve entirely on the 
militia unit, as I explained just now. 

13690, Would you have assistance from the regulars ?— 
Yes; practically all the more highly technical part of 
the work is done by the regular unit. 

18691, And it is assumed that in the event of imminent 
hoatilities the necessary proportion of the regular unit 
would be forthcoming ?—They are always there; 1 mean 
to say that the establishment of the regular unit is 
practivaliy the same in peace as it would be in war, 


18692. Then, to use a common expression, the engineer 
defence of Falmouth would be by militia stiffened by 
regular engineers ?—That is so, and, as I said just now, 
there is a detachment of electrical volunteers as well on 


mobilisation, and there is a special submarine mining 
section of the reserve. 


18693. So that you think, having regard to these other 
forces both regulars and volunteers, if you had this four- 
teen days’ longer training, and an extra two months for the 
officers as recruit officers which you advocate, your 
corps would be in a thoroughly satisfactory condition to 
face eventualities ?—Yes, I think so. 


18694. Are your men mostly resident about Falmouth ? 
—Mostly, yes, within a radius of ten or twelve miles. 


18695. So that I suppose they could be mobilised in 
a very short time _—We could mobilise I should say 75 
per cent. of our men at a few hours’ notice. 


18696. That would mean probably that you would 
have your unit practically all together inside forty-eight 
hours ?—Oh, yes, with the exception perhaps of a few 
men who might be away at sea, we should have them all 
there in twenty-four hours. 

18697, And the number who would be away would 


be so few that it would be negligible ?—I put it down at 
the outside at 25 per cent. 


18698. That is the very outside ?—That is the very 
outside estimate. 
18699. Are your officers mainly resident about there 1— 


I think about half our officers are resident within very 
easy reach. 


18700. And do you think by telegram you would have 
your officers together in twenty-four hours ?—I should 
have them together certainly in twenty-four hours. 


18701. And how long after the expiration of that 
twenty-four hours—which we will take as the period neces- 
sary for you to mobilise—do you think your men would 
be able efficiently to go on with their duties with such 
assistance as they would get from the regular Royal 
Engineers 1—They would go straight on at once; they 
would draw their clothing, taking them an hour or an 
hour and a half,and then would go straight to work at 
once. We have tried this several times; we assemble 
at ten o'clock in the morning and by twelve the men are 
at work. 

18702. About what time does your annual training 
finish usually _—The last week in May, or the first week 
in June; we cannot train after that. 


18703. Supposing an alarm came six or eight months 
later, would you apprehend that your people would be 
rusty ?—Not for the special work they have to do, which 
is laying out the mines. 

18704. One hears somctimes that a corps might take a 
week or a fortnight or a longer period to be in full working 
order, but you think your people could go straight at it !— 
That is not the case with our people; they can go straight 
ahead. Of course in the more technical duties, such as the 
engine driving, and manipulation of electric lights and 
those things, they do require brushing up; but, as I said, 
they are not meant for that in the first instance. 


18705. The Royal Engineers would do that ?—Yes. 


18706, And your people to a certain extent would be 
reserves for the Royal Engineers ?—We assist them 


generally, and we train the most intelligent of our men to 
special work. 


18707. Are you at all hampered through difference, or 
shall I say want of standardisation. in the search lights. 
fixed beaws, and engines ?—No, I do not think we are at 
all. 

18708. You have not three or four different kinds ?~ 
No, all our plant is of the same pattern. 


18709. So that if a man learns one he knows all 1—Yes- 


18710. What is the composition of your permanent 


staff ?—One warrant officer, four sergeants, and one 
bugler. 


18711. Do you find that suflicient 3—Yes, quite sufti- 
cient. 


18712. And are you satisfied with the stamp of men 
you get for it ?—Well I am fully satisfied with them 
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far wo uc. .-vus..al Ques are concerned ; I mean to say 
they are excellent submarine miners, but when it comes to 
regimental duties—— 

18713. Administrative duties ?—Administrative duties, 
office duties, pay, infantry drill, and that kind of thing, I 
am sorry to say I cannot say as much in their favour. 

18712. Those are matters that really would affect the 
efficiency of your corps more in peace than in war ?—That 
is so; but it is a great difficulty we have, and indeed it is not 
only confined to the militia permanent staff, because I 
believe it is a common complaint in the submarine mining 
units that there is a difficulty in getting good pay 
sergeants, 

18715. Do you find it comes from want of reliability, or 
rather that they are not trained accountants ?—Certainly 
not from want of reliability, because as far as that goes 
they are excellent men, but from want of office training. 
The submarine miner is kept at his technical work practi- 
cally eight hours a day all the year round, and has but 
little opportunity for learning office work. 

18716. Your adjutant, I suppose, is an officer of the 
Royal Engineers ?—One adjutant at Falmouth is an officer 
of the Coast Battalion Royal Engineers. 

18717. Have you any suggestions to make on that 
subject ?—Well, as far as my division is concerned, we 
are exceptionally fortunate in having an officer of experi- 
ence in the shape of a coast battalion officer as adjutant, 
but from what I hear of other submarine mining militia 
unita, where they are dependent upon a very young officer 
of the Royal Engineers who has other work to do, I should 
say that they do feel the want of s more experienced man, 
and it has been suggested to me by other commanding 
officers that it would be very desirable that militia 
officers in certain cases should be appointed adjutants of 
the submarine mining divisions. 

18718. Do you think, if the appointment of a militia 
officer were sanctioned, it would be possible to find officers 
of the militia submarine miners who would have the 
necessary knowledge ?—Certainly, I do; you see the 
officers of the militia sub-marine miners are men of some 
experience : to begin with, we take no young officer into 
the submarine miners who is a candidate for an army 
commission, there is no passing into the army. through 
the submarine mining militia, and if they come into 
the submarine mining militia they practically know they 
have got to stay there unless they get some outside 
appointment, 

18719. You really do not take army candidates ?—We 
do not take them, and as a rule our officers are older 
than the officers of other militia units; I think the 
youngest of my subalterns at present is six or seven and 
twenty. 

18720. And that you find a considerable advantage ?— 
Of course we do; I have not any experience of other 
branches of the militia, but from what I hear our 
officers are men of greater experience: They are very 
much sought after for employment at depéts in times 
of scarcity of line officers, 

18721. And as to those employed there you have never 
had any complaint about their deteriorating ?—Never ; 
in fact officers commanding regimental districts have asked 
me if I could not send them some more of my subalterns 
for employment in the non-training periods. 

18722, That would hardly point to any inefficiency on 
the part of your officers ?—I do not think it does ; of 
course it does not give them much experience in their 
technical duties, but it gives them very valuable experi- 
ence in regimental work. 

18723. Administrative work and organisation ?—Yes. 


18724. Your men draw special rates of pay, do they not ? 
—Yes, they draw the same pay as the Royal Engineers. 

18725. And the officers ?—The officers do now; since 
1901. 

18726. That is to say, in addition to regimental pay they 
draw corps pay ?—Yes, according to their qualifications, 

18727. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Do they draw mess allow- 
ance too 1—Yes, the officers and the men after a certain 
period of service. 

18728. (Colonel O'Callaghan-Westropp.) Youhave been 
of necessity thrown very much with the garrison artillery, 
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in fact the two arms co-operate very largely in coast 
defence ?—Yes they do, 

18729. Possibly you are not aware that the garrison 
artillery militia do not draw corps pay ?—I do not know 
it; I know they have great difficulty in getting recruits 
down in our part of the world. 

18730. And I suppose you cannot help being aware that 
their work is very technical also in the garrison artillery ?— 
Yes, I am aware of that. 

18731. Especially the coast defence branches ?— 
Especially in the coast defence branch. 

18732. And therefore it is hard to see why they should 
be refused corps pay for their training ?—Yes, I suppose it 
is, 

18733. It would form, to a certain extent, an anomaly? 
—Yes. 

18734. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) What other corps are 
drawn from Falmouth? Are there any other militia ? 
—wWe have got the Cornwall and Devon Miners Royal 
Garrison Artillery, and there is the 3rd battalion of the 
Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry ; but I do not think we 
have many local members of that, and I do not think the 
Cornwall and Devon Miners Artillery get many local 
recruits. We do not find that they interfere with us at 
all; the people we have to compete with chiefly 
in recruiting are the Naval Reserve. All the best 
men—the men we should like to get into our service—go 
into the naval reserve. 

18735. With regard to the musketry, what sort of 
modification do you suggest. You would not suggest 
that the men should not be trained at all in musketry, I 
suppose ?—Not at all; I do not suggest any modification 
of the course ; I only suggest we should be given a little 
more time. What I say is, that the musketry course 
should not be taken out of the fifty-five days we have at 
present. 

18736. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) I understood 
from you that you would have fourteen days extra to be 
devoted to musketry and infantry drill ?—Yes, that is 
what I should suggest. 

18737. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Would you add that to 
your annual training ?—Yes. 

18738. And you would have no difficulty in getting the 
men ?—None whatever : at least, I do not think so. 


18739. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) In actual work on mobilisa- 
tion, would your musketry be much use to you? Would 
not all your men be required for their own proper work? 
—I should say they would. 

18740. Then what value is it?—If you ask me my 
personal opinion, the amount of musketry that the sub- 
marine miner requires is very small indeed. 

18741. Could you do it in less than the eight days ?— 
I do not think so. If you do it at all you may as 
well do it reasonably well, and I do not think you could 
do it in less than the time that we get at present. 


18742. Supposing your training was not extended, 
would you rather have these eight days thrown into your 
ordinary work ?—Certainly, speaking from the submarine 
mining point of view, I would rather have the eight days 
more at submarine mining. 

18743. And just do your musketry drills on Saturdays ?— 
Yes, just do what we can. I do not for a moment wish 
in any way to depreciate the value of the musketry train- 
ing, but I rather deprecate its being taken out of the time 
we ought to give to technical work. 

18744. There are no volunteer submarine miners at 
Falmouth ?—No; my division was formerly a volunteer 
division. 

18745. Do the volunteer artillery compete with you 
very much ? I see they are very strong at Falmouth 7— 
No, we do not find they compete with us at all. The 
people who compete with us, as I said just now, are the 
naval reserve. 

18746. You have a detachment of the electrical en- 
gineer volunteers ?—Yes. 

18747. Supposing that were increased, that would set 
some of your men free for submarine-mining work, would 
it not, or would you still have to instruct them in the 
elestrical work ?—We should still have to instruct them 
to help a little in the electric light work. 
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18748. Even if the volunteers were made sufficiently 
strong to work it all ?—Yea. because you see in time of 


peace we do not get the volunteers at the same time as 
we have the militia training going on. 


18749. But for your actual work on mobilisation ?— 
For actual work on mobilisation, supposing we got the 
whole of our electrical volunteer detachment and the 
proper complement of reservists, we should not require to 
use the Militia Division much for electric light work. 


18750. And you would prefer that, would you ? to have 
your men entirely for submarine-mining work ?—No, 
I cannot say I would prefer it, because I regard the electric 


light work as very important, and all hands should be 
able to assist in some degree. 


18751. I see in your establishment there is no adjutant 
put down ?—There are no adjutants on the establishment 
of any submarine mining corps; the adjutant is always 
an acting adjutant, and it is rather a weak point in our 
organisation that we have no adjutants. 


18752. But they give you one all the same ?—Yes. 
As I said just now, in our case we are very fortunate, be- 
cause we have a coast battalion officer of very great ex- 
perience, but in the other divisions (I do not know whether 
you have taken evidence from any other officers com- 
manding divisions) they are dependent upon a young 
second lieutenant, as a rule, of the royal engineer com- 
pany, who has got, of course, other work to do, and has a 
commanding officer of his own to whom he is answerable. 


18753, (Sir Ralph Knox.) Your adjutant is really an 
officer of a submarine mining company of the regulars ?— 


Yes, our adjutant at Falmouth is an officer of the coast 
battalion. 


18754. And he is an officer of the regular submarine 
miners ?—Of the regular unit. 


He is the commanding 
officer of the regular unit. 


18755. And you regard that company as your instruct- 
ing company ?—That company is not only our instructing 
company, but it is the company that does the more 
highly technical part of the work in the defences. 


18756. And the reserve company and your company 


and the volunteer company are their assistants ?—That 
is exactly the position. 


13757. And in that way a sufficient force is got together 
to do the whole of the submarine-mining work for the 
Falmouth division ?—That is so. 


18758. What is the number in your corps ?—The estab- 
lishment is seventy non-commissioned officers and men. 
I am sorry to say we are not up to our establishment. 


18759. You have only forty-nine I see ?—We have had 


considerable difficulty in recruiting in the last two or three 
years. 


18760. How do you account for that ?—There are many 
causes. To begin with, as I said just now, the naval 
reserve takes the best men of the class of man we want to 
get ; secondly, soldiering is not very popular in the county 
of Cornwall—they do not like the red coat which our men 
of course have to wear after working hours, and there 


are other difficulties about the clothing and one thing 
and another. 


18761. What are those—that they dislike the system 
under which they receive their clothing, or what ?~- 
The working clothing (which is the dress preferred) is 
not sufficient for the time it has to last, nor docs it 
become a man’s own property. 


18762. And you think there is a discouragement on the 
part of the people there to anybody taking to a military 
line of life ?—I think there has been a great deal of that. 


18763. Is that absolutely at your station at Falmouth ? 
—No, I fancy it is so throughout the county of Cornwall. 
In fact, I believe our particular service gets more local 


Cornish recruits than any other corps that recruits in the 
county. 


18764. You said that the Artillery people receive very 
few recruits in that neighbourhood ; where do they get 
them from ?—I fancy they get them from pretty well all 
over the country. but when I answer that question I am 


speaking on a matter that is not in my personal know- 
lelge. 


18765. I notice that you said they did not come from 
the district ?—I do not think they do; I have always 
heard they do not come from our particular district. 


18766. The Cornish people, apparently, from what you 
say, would not like a system of compelling these men to 
come in ?—I do not think so. 

18767. Not even for a short time ?—I do not think so. 


18768. As youngsters ?—I do not think so; I do not 
think any system of compulsory service would be at all 
popular in that part of the world. 


18769. Not even for a short period during the com- 
parative youth of the men ?—I do not think so. 

18770. You think it would be strongly opposed 1—I 
should say it would be very strongly opposed down there. 


18771. In consequence of that shortness in the number, 
is the necessary garrison for this purpose weakened—I 
mean weakened to a degree that it is unsatisfactory 1— 
Not to an injurious degree ; it would simply mean, pr- 
suming our establishment were to continue to be so short 


as at present, that the work of laying out the mine defence 
would take longer. 


18772, But is your establishment so nicely calculated ; 


that everybody of the four units, so to speak, that are 


down there is wanted for the work ?—Oh yes, they ar 
wanted. 


18773, And you are at present short ?—We are at 
present short in the Militia unit. 


18774. Fifteen or sixteen ?—Yes. 


18775. Is the Volunteer unit short, do you know }~ 


I cannot speak of that—you mean our Electrical Volun- 
teer unit ? 


18776. Yes ?—No, the electrical corps is not a local 
corps, it is a corps with its headquarters in London, and 
they send us so many men every year to be trained for a 
week, and they send us as many as we can take ; they ask 
me every year how many men I can train, and I tell them, 
and they send them down. 

18777. The Electrical Volunteers 1—Yes. 


18778. But have you not a stationary corps in the 


district ?—No, there is no stationary corps of volunteers 
in connection with our work. 


18779. How many men do you expect to get from the 
Volunteers in case of emergency ?—Roughly speaking 


about forty ; I think our detachment is from thirty-five 
to forty. 


18780. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) The Electrical Engineers 
have detachments in different parts of the country ‘— 
Yes. 


18781. Local detachments ?—Yes, they have local 
detachments all over the country. 


18782. Would it be possible, do you think, for them to 
raise a local detachment with you ?—Well, we have no 
large engineering or electrical works down there. 


18783. And they could not probably be trained without 
that ?—You see the Electrical Volunteers reckon to 
recruit from men more or less employed in electrical 
trades; the nearest place where there is elec: 
work to any Jarge extent going on is Plymouth. 

18784. If it were possible, would you object to ar 


electrical corps? Do you think they would compete 
with you ?—No, I should not object to them at all. 


18785. (Sir Ralph Knox.) You say they come down to 
you to be trained ; that is to say they join you during the 
training period ?—They do not come during the trainine 
period unfortunately, because, of course, they like te 
come in the summer; they generally come in July or 
August. but their training (which is fortunate so far 
one part of our work goes) generally coincides with the 
training of the Artillery volunteers, so that we do get 
them down when they are very useful. Of course when 
the Artillery volunteers are training we have to run the 
whole of the lights for them. 


18786. Are you primarily in charge of their instruction. 
or does the Submarine Mining Company of the Regulars 
take that in hand ?—I am at the present moment em 
ployed as the Submarine Mining officer, so that Ian 


responsible for the whole of their training—both Regulars. 
Militia, and Volunteers. 
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18787. But you usc the Regulars for the purpose of 
training these men mainly, I suppose ?—Oh yes. 

18788. Not the Militia particularly ?—No, except such 
few as are employed as civilians, but when the 
volunteers come they like to take over the engine- 
house and lights and work them themselves, we do not 
interfere with them very much. 

18789. And do you find them fairly up to the mark 1— 
By the end of the week we find them capital : I think it 
would be better if they were with us a little longer; 
that is the usual state of matters. 

18790. There is always something local and special in 
all these stations ?—Yes, there are certain local conditions 
that are different everywhere naturally. 

18791. But so far as the general principles of the work 
are concerned, they come fairly well trained ?—Yes, and 
at the end of a fortnight or three weeks they would be 
excellent. 

18792. And you think you could easily get a fortnight 
more out of your men ?—Yes, I think we could. 

18793, They would be all willing to come ?—Yes; in 
fact our men are always applying for employment, especi- 
ally in winter time. Not only should I like the training of 
the recruit officers extended to six months, as I said 
just now, but I should like more encouragement to be 
given to the militiamen, both non-commissioned officers 
and men, to go to the schools for training. 


18794. That is Chatham ?—Our school is Plymouth ; 
we have trained during the last few years a number of men 
as engine drivers ; they have gone through a year’s course 
at Plymouth, but I made a stipulation with them before 
I let them go through the course that they should join the 
First Class Army Reserve when they had finished, because, 
you see, the drawback of letting a militiaman have that long 
period of training is that he can always purchase his dis- 
charge for a pound, and in our service that is an extremely 
prejudicial thing. I do not think a submarine miner who 
has had so much of the public money spent upon his train- 
ing should be allowed to purchase his discharge for a pound. 


18795. How do these men go for so long a period as a 
year !—They go for the good pay they get. 

18796. For the training—for the whole year’s training 
they are paid ?—Yes, they are paid for the whole year ; we 
have trained five or six in the last few years. 

18797. And then they pass into the Army Reserve ?— 
Yes, 

18798. And are liable for twelve years ?—The primary 
liability is for six years, I think; I am not perfectly 
certain about that. They are a special section; they 
enlist in the Army and pass into the Reserve the same day. 

18799. The general liability is twelve years ?—Is it ? 

18800. Is there anything else you would like to draw our 
attention to ?—I think the officers of the militia sub- 
marine mining service would like more employment. 

18801. They would like to have a permanent berth, in 
fact 1—Not absolutely permanent, but they would like to 
have more employment than they do at present. 

18802, What period are they employed for ?—They get 
their fifty-five days’ training, and there are a certain number 
of days during which they are allowed to be called up for 
defence duty during the year: 

18803. How many days is that ?—107 days are allotted 
to the division annually, but no officer may have more 
than sixty-one in a year. 

18804. Then there are fifty-five days and sixty-one ?— 
No, we divide it up; we have seven officers, and it comes 
to their tum about once in two years to get the “defence 
duty” employment. 

18805. Which lasts for how long ?—He can have & 
maximum of sixty-one days. 

18806. And in that year he comes up fifty-five days 
plus sixty-one ?—Yes, assuming that he gets the full 
Period of sixty-one days, which is not often the case, 

18807. And do you think they can give fourteen days 
More 7—I am speaking of my own officers, because they 
are men who a a rule have no other profession. 

18808. How many officers have you ?—Seven, including 
myself, 
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18809, Are there many of that class available ?—I 
think so in the submarine mining service ; I think from 
what I know of other divisions they are mostly of that 
class. 

18810. Are they technically trained men themselves at 
all ?—Most of their technical training has been, I think, 
since they have been in the militia divisions. 


18811. They have not come from engineering works, 
or anything of that kind ?—Two of my subalterns have 
had training in engineering works. 

18812. But they are now men of more or less independent 
means ?—That is so. There is another point I should like 
to mention, and that is, that with this new system of non- 
training bounties a submarine mining recruit has got to 
serve a great many more days to get that than an infantry 
militia recruit, the submarine mining recruit has to do 
187 days before he can get his non-training bounty, 
whereas an infantry militia recruit has only 83 days to do. 

18813. (Colonel O'Callaghan - Westropp.) Ninety 1— 
Eighty-three to ninety—I am not sure of the exact number ; 
at all events our men do more than double, and we think 
they ought to get their non-training bounty after the end 
of the first preliminary drill and training, which comes to 
187 days. 

18814. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) That is on the immediate 
termination of their training ?—No, not on the immediate 
termination of it, but that they should be eligible for it 
the following winter. Under the present circumstances, 
supposing @ man enlists in my division in January, 1904, 
he cannot get the first non-training bounty until October 
of 1905, although he has actually served a great many 
more days than a man in any other branch of the militia 
service before he has got it, because he has done two 
trainings of fifty-five days each, and seventy-seven days’ 
preliminary drill He has actually done double—more 
than double what the infantry militia recruit does. 


18815. The effect of that would be to give him non- 
training bounty for another year, I suppose, during his 
service ?—It would. 

18816. On the ground that he undergoes such a very 
lengthened training in his first year ?—That is so. The 
effect would be to give him his non-training bounty in his 
first year of service instead of in his second. That is one 
thing I think ought to be done. There is another point 
which of course affects the militia generally, and that is 
the question of separation allowances to married men. 
I think married men who come from a town other than 
that in which the unit trains should get separation 
allowances. 

18817. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Do you think 
that would help your recruiting ?—I think it would. 

18818. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) Have you many married men 
in your corps ?—Yes, a great number. I know that is 
@ point they find a difficulty about, at least the wives 
and families do. 

18819. At what age do the men generally join you ?— 
We get @ proportion of very young men who generally 
pass on into the regular service, and then we get a fair 
proportion of men who have done their service in 
the army, and we get other men of from twenty-six to 
thirty-six. 

18820. The young men apparently go on into the army ? 
—As a rule they go on into some branch of the army 
or navy, and where they go into other branches of the 
service, such as the infantry and artillery, their technical 
training, which has cost a great deal of money, is thrown 
away. I should like to see some system by which the 
Royal Engineers could be made, perhaps, a little more 
easy for them to get into. 

18821. With that technical training is there any diffi- 
culty in their getting into the Royal Engineers ?—No, 
not always ; but the Royal Engineers is, as a rule, up to its 
establishment, and it is not a corps as to which there is 
much difficulty in recruiting, and sometimes a man cannot 
get in because there is no room for him. 

18822. Or for his particular trade ?—That is so. The 
question of uniform, too, is an important one ; that is one 
of the great advantages that the Naval Reserve gives to 
the people down in our part of the world ; that is to say, 
they give them a purely nautical uniform, which the men 
rather like wearing, and they allow it to become their own 


property. 
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18823, When ?—After a certain number of years—I 
Baskerville, 


cannot tell you the cxact time—but our men get more red 


clothing than they want, and not enough of the blue 


working clothing, which they have to do their work in, and 
which is the dress they like. 


18824. Is there anything else ?—Then I think also that 
the limitation of travelling allowances to the boundaries of 
the county does not work at all well; some of our men 
who are seafaring men go away to sea, and posssibly when 
the time comes for their training they may be at South 
Shields or Newcastle-on-Tyne, or somewhere right away ; 
and under the present regulations they have to pay their 
own fare to Saltash, which seems rather unfair. 

18825. But they would be coming home, I suppose, 
would they not 1—They might or they might not. 


18826. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Is that on the borders 
of the county—Saltash ?—Yes, 


18827. And from that they get their fare paid ?—Yes, 
I know that is a point which affects our people especially, 
as we reckon to get men from the seafaring class, the 
officers also are aflected, but it does not matter so much 
in their case, 

18828. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) Do many of them reside 
outside the county ?—No, I am not to be taken to say that 


they permanently reside outside the county, but a certain 
proportion of them go away to sea. 


18829. I mean the officers ?—About half I should say. 
Some officers would prefer, as to the period of defence duty 
they are allowed to be called up for, to be allowed to have, 


for instance, the whole 107 days once in four or five years, 
rather than have it split up. 


18830, (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) What do you 
call the defence duty ?—That is the period of 107 days 
during which the militia officers are allowed to be called 
up, outside the training, to be attached to the regular unit. 

18831. Is that order special for your corps ?—No, it 
applies to all submarine mining stations, but at Falmouth, 
where we only have two regular officers, we should like 
to have them for longer than 107 days. 

18832. Is that 107 days of the nature of a special course 
or an extra course ?—No, it is no course at all; itis simply 
that an officer comes up and takes his share of the general 
duties of the station, and assists generally in the work. It 
is not primarily intended as an instructive course; of 
course he gains experience and instruction during it. 
There is another point in connection with the officers ; the 
promotion is abnormally slow in the submarine mining 
units, and it has been represented to me several times 
that the promotion of officers in the submarine mining 
militia should go, as it does in the Royal Engineers, by 
length of service, in the absence of a vacancy—that a 
subaltern should be promoted on attaining eleven years, 
and a captain on attaining twenty years. We have sub- 
alterns of very considerable service in the Submarine 
Mining Militia Corps. My senior subaltern, who has lately 
been promoted, has thirteen years’ service, which is very 
exceptional for the militia. 


18833. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) There is one point I 
should like to ask you about. I see in the answers which 
you have been good enough to give us, that you express the 
opinion that you are doubtful whether it is desirable that 
the submarine miners should continue militia as they are 
at present, and whether it would not be better to make 
them into some form of army reserve ?—Yes, I certainly 
think it would be much better if they were all army re- 
servista, but of course with a similar length of training 
to that now afforded to the militia units. 


18834. Would you kindly give your reasons for this ?— 
One of the great reasons—in fact the most important 
reason of all—is this purchase of discharge for one pound ; 
if you get a man in the first-class army reserve you have 
got him for six years, and you can reckon upon his services, 
whereas under the Militia Act and the Militia Regulations 
a man always has that power of going away for a pound 
—in fact, if he wants to get away, on the receipt of his 
first non-training bounty he can send it back with his 
application for discharge. 

18835. You do not think that a longer period of engage- 
ment would militate against recruiting ?—I do not think 


it would in the least, because the best of our men. Bo into 
the first-class army reserve, and if it was not for the fact 
that the first-class army reserve only trains for twelve 
days, we should probably get a good many more come for- 
ward for it. We get two classes of men now into the r- 
serve; @ comparatively few men who cannot give up 
more than twelve days annually, and a number of men 
who would like to have a great deal more than twelve 
days’ training, andwho go in to the reserve, because of the 
6d. a day they get all the yearround. That is one reason 
—the abolition of the purchase of discharge, and the 
greater hold you have upon the men ; and the second is, 
that at all events down in Cornwall, the word “ militis” 
is not a popular word. 

18836. They consider themselves as regular soldiers 1~ 
It is only a sentimental objection, but I know it dos 
weigh. 


18837. That would be a distinction that would specially 
apply to your own corps ?—Yes. 


18838. And you do not say it applies generally 1—No, I 
am speaking frora my own point of view there. Thatisa 
secondary matter as compared with the other; the other 
I regard as of great importance. 


18839. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Do many of your men pur- 
chase their discharge ?—A fair number. There is another 
advantage—that on mobilisation they would all come 
under the same scale of pay and allowances, 


18840. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Under the same system ? 
—Yes, at the present time at Falmouth we have got men 
under four or five different conditions of service all doing 
the same work, involving extra pay lists and extra clerical 
work. The amount of administrative work caused by the 
present arrangement of units is very great. We have got 
a regular unit of Royal Engineers ; they have to render 
one pay list, and have one system of clothing; then we 
have the supernumerary staff of the Royal Engineers 
under another scale of pay and clothing; we have the 
permanent staff of the militia on another scale of pay and 
clothing; we have the militia itself on another scale; 
and we have the first-class army reserve on another scale 
still—that is five separate administrative systems. 


18841. And then the volunteers ?—The volunteers 
come under a different heading altogether, of course. I 
should like to see, at all events, the first-class army reserve 
and the militia and its permanent staff made into one body. 


it does not matter very much what you call them; they 
are all doing the same work. 


18842. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) Do you think they would all 
fall into such an arrangement as that and enter into the 
same engagement ?—I think by degrees; I do not say 
they would, straight away. 


18843. In fact, what you would like to have would be & 
local militia force ?—A local reserve force. 


18844. Raised specially to do that work on special lines ? 
—Yes, that is what we have now. 

18845. With a special uniform for all thus employed ?!— 
Yes, that is what we have now, but under so many different 


conditions that it causes a great deal of unnecessary 
administrative work. 


18846. Have you anything else to say ?—I do not think 
anything else occurs to me. That would affect the officers. 
too; they would becume officers of the reserve of officers 


and would be under rather different conditions to what 
they are at present. 


18847. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) May I ask, do 
your men who join the army reserve get the non-training 
bounty as well as the 6d. a day ?—No, they get no bounty. 

18848, They get their 6d. a day instead ?—They get 
the 6d. a day reserve pay and their twelve days’ training 
annually. 

18849. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) At the other submarine 
mining stations are there the same different agencies or 
units at work ?—Yes, all stations are the same in that 
respect. 

18850. There is a regular detachment and militia 


detachment ?—Yes, and an electrical volunteer unit and 
the army reserve. 
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Cclonel B. N. Nort, C.B., called ; and Examined. 


18851. (Sir Ralph Knox.) (Temporarily in the Chair.) 
You command the third battalion of the Royal Lancaster 
Regiment 1—Yes. 

18852. How long have you been in that position ?—The 
regiment, or commanding it ? 

18853. Commanding it ?—Almost six years, and I 
commanded it all through the South African campaign, 
and I held several other commands there as well. 

18854. What other positions have you held in the 
regiment ?—Every position from second Jieutenant to 
what I hold at present. 

18855. And your total service in the regiment has been ? 
—Not quite twenty-five years’ service. 

18856. I see the establishment of your regiment is 850, 
about ?—Yes. 

18857. And you have about 730: is that your present 
number ?—We are a little more than that; I have not the 
return before me, but I think at the present moment we are 
about sixty under strength. That will be a matter of a 
very short time, because directly the hard weather comes 
on we will certainly go up over strength, and we are, a8 a 
rule, very much over strength. 

18858. Does that strength turn out at training ?—Yes. 

18859. Are you generally up to strength at training ?— 
We have no difficulty about our recruiting in any way 
whatever. 

18860. After the training the men who have completed 
their service, or some of them,would go, and then you have 
to wait for the spring of next year to pick up ?—Yes, but 
that is a thing one never need bother one’s head about ; 
tecruiting is a thing you can put on one side altogether, 
regarding any regiment. 

18861. We heard very much the same sort of accounts 
from the other regiments in Lancashire ?—Yes, this is the 
original Lancashire regiment from which all other Lanca- 
shire regiments spring; the curious thing about my 
regiment is that the recruit does not come from its own 
district, but from Manchester, which is out of its district. 
We only get a very small proportion of the men from our 
own district, but it always has been, and it is so at present, 
that we get all our recruits from Manchester. 


18862. Do you get any from the North ?—We may get 
300 or 400 men, but comparatively speaking a very 
small number. 


18863. Less than half from its own district 1—Not 
nearly half; we get a few men from Barrow. 


18864. Do you get none from Liverpool ?—None to 
speak of; our real recruiting place, and the place the 
regiment really comes from, is Manchester, and it has 
always been, 


18865. And the men bring one another ?—Yes; they 
have always been well treated, and a regiment gets a good 
or a bad name for recruiting very quickly. 

18866. That is not the condition of militia regiments all 
over the country ?—No, I only talk of the condition of my 
own regiment. 


__ 18867. Have you any idea in your own mind as to what 
is the cause of the difference between the circumstances of 
your county and other counties ?—Yes, there are a great 
number of differences. 


18868. Why is it you do so well in Lancashire ?— 
There is a much larger population to pull from, in the first 
place, and I think there is a good deal in tradition, also 
the way the men are treated at the depot. Another thing 
18, @ great number of my men come from a manufac- 
turing district, where they are in factories, and they very 
thuch like to get out of all the smoke and dirt and to come 
to a nice place. 

_ 18869. They get a good holiday in the fresh air ?—That 
is so, which sets them up for the rest of the year. 

18870. Do the employers of labour encourage this sort 
of thing 1—No, I do not think they do. 

18871. Notwithstanding that these men get 6 month of 
fresh air, and change, which ought to do them, physically, 
a preat deal of good ?—I think the employers look upon it 
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in this way, that if a man is not there they lose so mucn 
labour; I think they simply look at it from the 
commercial point of view, and not from the patriotic point 
of view, or the point of view of the strength of the men. 

18872. Not as being valuable workmen at their work ? 
—I am afraid not, that is what they ought to do. 

18873. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) You mean 
they just wear the man out, let him last as long as he can, 
and then chuck him aside and get another ?—That is it. 

18874. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Have you known many 
cases in which the men have found difficulty in getting 
away ?—No, I have not. 

18875. You do not find many absentees arising from 
that cause or many applications to get leave ?—There 
were a great number of applications for leave this year, 
and I granted as many as I possibly could, because the 
men had been on active service for two years, but you 
cannot judge one year by another. My own idea, if I 
may say 80, is that now that the men get the bounty they 
are put on a different footing from what they were before. 


18876. What bounty do you allude to ?—This bounty 
they are to have, £1 three times in the year. 

18877. The non-training bounty ?—Yes; and, there- 
fore, I think they look upon that as a retaining fee. 

18878. Do you find that system work satisfactorily 1— 
It has hardly had time to work yet, and it has hardly had 
time to be known among the class from which the militia 
is drawn. It takes some time for a thing like that to 
dawn on the uneducated masses, but when it does—say, 
when there is hard weather—they fully appreciate it, 
and I think it is the very best thing that has ever been 
done for the militia. 


18879. Have many of your men failed to re-engage 1— 
Yes, a certain number of them. 

18880. Was last year in excess of previous years 1— 
Yes,but the regiment had been embodied for two years,and 
a great number of men, who, in the ordinary course of 
events, would have taken their discharge during those two 
years, took it last year. Taking this into consideration, 
the number failing to re-engage last year is not much 
greater than usual. 

18881. There were no complaints in your regiment of 
the new system ?—None whatever. 


18882. We have had it almost generally represented 
by other commanding officers that it was complained of, 
as the men did not get so much on re-engaging ?—I can 
only speak of my own regiment. 

18883. As far as you can see, it has been quite suc- 
cessful ?—As far as I can judge, but I have had very little 
time to judge. 

18884, But you have a high opinion of the change ?— 
A very high opinion of the change. 

18885. I see you have a very large number of vacancies 
in the junior ranks of your officers ?—I have. 


18886. How do you™account for that ?—No. 1, that 
in the war nearly all officers who wanted commissions 
got them in the regular army, and not only that but the 
class was generally used up. I think it will take a certain 
time for the next generation to get up, and there are other 
reasons as well. I think one reason is that the only thing 
to induce a young man to go into the militia at present 
is that he should get a commission in the line, and if he 
fails to get a commission in the line there is nothing to 
induce him to stay on in the militia. I mean that if he 
is keen there is no future at all for him, and the volunteers 
and yeomanry are always stuck to the front and the 
militia are always put on one side. I have my own ideas, 
if you care to hear them, as to what I think would be a 
very good system of getting people. 

18887. We shall be very glad to hear what you have to 
say upon that point ?—My own idea is that when a man 
joins the militia, after he has passed E. 527, the examina- 
tion after the second training—— 

18888. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) That is A. and 
B. practically ?—It is the A. and B. of the militia—he 
should if he likes (it should be a voluntary thing) be at- 
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tached to a line regiment—his territorial regiment in pre- 
ference, for, say, five or six months. At the end of each 
month the officer commanding that regiment should 
certify that he was making satisfactory progress, and he 
should be allowed to draw his pay. 

18889. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) This is on first joining ?— 
After he had served one training and qualified for his 
A. and B. in the militia. After the expiration of that time, 
he should, if he liked, go up for A. and B, which is laid 
down for lieutenants in the army, and if he does that at 
the end of each annual training which he comes out for, 
he should receive what would be practically called a 
retaining fee of from £40 to £50 a year, and in addition to 
that I should say that every officer who had been on actize 
service, say for nine months, or had done eighteen 
months’ continuous embodied service with -his 
own unit, and reported thoroughly competent by 
his commanding officer, or had been on active service 
and had been mentioned in despatches, should be considered 
to have passed A. and B. and should draw that money. 
Thereby you would keep a great number of officers who 
have been thoroughly trained, and it would be a very 
valuable thing to the militia who have been out in South 
Afirca during the war. £50 a year is a very small sum— 
I think it would come to about £150,000 altogether— 
but it is a very great thing for a boy when he is first 
beginning. 

18890. You do not think any leas sum would induce 
him to come ?—Yes, I do—say £40. 

18891. A less sum might be tried ?—Yes, 

18892. Of course, with the pay he gets during his initial 
training, and his pay during the training, and this £40 or 
£50 a year, he would cost much more than an army 
subaltern ?—Yes, but what you want is efficient officers 
for the militia, and you want an officer, if he is keen on it, 
to have something to go for, and you have not that at 
present ; and, if you will excuse my saying so, if you want 
a thing you must pay for it. 

18893, As regards the efficiency of your regiment, do 
you consider it both in officers and men up to the mark ? 
—At the present moment ? 

18894. Yes ?—Yes, quite, but, mind you, although it 
is so at the present moment, I cannot say how it would 
be in the next two years, because all this regiment has 
been out on active service; it was one of the very few 
regiments which saw a good deal of fighting, and a lot of 
knocking about in small detachments under their own 
officers and non-commissioned officers, and therefore they 
have the benefit of all that training; whereas, in a few 
years, a great number of those men will have gone. 

18895. Before the war, what sort of condition was your 
tegiment in under the present system of militia training?— 
Fair, just as good as other people, which is not saying very 
much. 


18896. How long was it embodied before it went 
abroad ?—Ten days. 

18897. On arriving abroad what did it do ?—On ar- 
riving abroad we were at Cape Town about two months ; 
after that we went straight up to Bloemfontein, and, I 
think, about two days after we left Bloemfontein we 
were in action. 

18898. What sort of condition did you find your regi- 
ment in after the two months’ work at Cape Town ?—I 
think it would have been far better for the regiment if it 
had gone anywhere else than to Cape Town, because they 
were all put on fatigues, and there was no restriction as 
to drink, and it was very hard to keep the men from 
getting it as it was very cheap. Still, that is the luck 
of war. I think, practically, they learnt nothing at Cape 
Town, except to shoot. I taught them shooting, wich 
is, after all, a very important thing. 


18899. And they went straight away, practically with- 
out training at all, after embodiment, with only ten davs 
at home 1—Yes. 

18900. And two months at Cape Town, which was 
worse than no training ?—It was in one way, but there 
was one thing they did—the shooting was very good ; 
they did a lot of practice shooting. 

18901. Had they been indifferent at shooting up till 
then ?—No, they had always been very good indeed. 

18902. Did you lose your militia reserve before you 
went abroad ?—Yes. 


18903. How many ?—I think about sixty or seventy. 
I cannot give the exact numbers. 


18904. But only sixty or seventy 1—Yes, we did not 
lose the whole of them. 


18905. At what strength did you go out ?—750. 


18906. They were ordered up almost immediately to 
the front, and were in action 7—Yes. 

18907. How did they behave in those circumstances ? 
—Very well indeed. 

18908. Would you have liked to have had them under 


more continuous training before they were subjected to 
such a strain ?—Yes, I would, naturally. 


18909. How much ?—At Cape Town, do you mean ? 

18910. No, under satisfactory circumstances !—My 
own idea is that, supposing you have good officers and 
non-commissioned officers, and the man has had a proper 


Pi 
recruit training, if you have him up for one month’s hard 
work he is fit to go on service. 


18911. Do you think he would be fit to go on service 
for the defence of this country supposing we were invaded 
by one of the first-rate Powers of Europe 1—Yea, provided 
he had had a good recruit training ; supposing a man has 
had a good recruit training, all you want when he comes 
up is to get the rudiments of drill, which after all is said and 
done is all you want on active service, and ability to shoot, 
and provided you have decent officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers he is fit to go anywhere. 


18912. What notion have you of a lengthened period for 
recruit drill ?—As to the period of recruit drill I think it 
would be a very good thing, and I do not think it would 
affect enlisting in the very slightest, if it was doubled at 
least. 

18913. And made four months?—Yes, as a rule, when 
@ man enlists he does not think of the time he enlists for— 
he goes, but when a man is up for regular training and has 
to come out and he is in employment he finds it very hard 
to get away. When he enlists, as a rule, he is not in 
regular employment. I think the great thing is to have 
@ man grounded, and once you have grounded him all you 
want is just to rub up his knowledge. 

18914. And do you think four months is sufficient?—I 
should like to have more myself, but I think four months 
would be quite long enough from any point of view. 


18915. Of course the present Act lays down as a limit 
six montha 1—Yes, I am talking of the recruit training. 

18916. But the present Act lays down six months as the 
utmost limit for a recruit ?—If you will excuse me, if you 
come to the training, I have different ideas about that 
altogether. 

18917. Do you think six months’ recruit training would 
be too much ?—I1 do; I do not say it would not be 
most excellent thing for the men, but I almost doubt if 
they would get away for that time. They might. 

18918. Even as young men?—They might and they 
might not ; I should certainly say four to begin with. 

18919. But you think that would very much improve 
them ?—Of course it would ; it stands to reason. 


18920. And with the present month’s training regularly 


afterwards you think that would be enough ‘to make him 
efticient ?—Yes, I do. 


18921, And then you think on embodiment a month 
only is necessary to fit him to go and fight anybody who 
came here to fight us?—If he has got good officers my idea 
is that all men of the regulars, militia and volunteers 
are the same after @ very small training; then come In 
the non-commissioned officers and officers, the men who 
have to lead the men, and the result practically depends 
on them. 

18922. And you think that practically if we can solve 
the difficulty of officers and non-commissioned officers, 
so far as the men are concerned with such an addition 
as you have mentioned that is all that is wanted —That 
is 80. 

18923. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Are you satisfied with 
your non-commissioned officers ?—Personally I am, but 
I think that the way they are selected is, to say the least 
of it, rotten, As far as I understand the system is at 
present this, that a man in a line battalion registers his 
name for employment on the permanent staff. 
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18924. You are talking of the permanent staff ?—Yes. 

18925. I meant the militia non-commissioned officers ? 
—Will you take them both ? 

18926. Yes ?—Which first ? 

18927. You had better begin with the permanent 
staff 7—As I say a man registers his name in the territorial 
regiment for employment on the militia permanent staff, 
and then when a vacancy comes (unless the man is a very 
bad character) it does not matter if he is the best man or 

_the' worst man, he goes to the militia. The colonel com- 
manding the dept has no power of rejecting him (I am 
assuming his defaulter sheet is fairly good), and the 
Colonel commanding the militia has not got a word to 
say. I think the very best system would be to have it as it is 
now, but give the colonel commanding the depit—or, what 
would be better, the colonel commanding the militia, 
who is a cypher at present—the right to select his non- 
commissioned officers from the list kept in the line bat- 
talion. 

18928. You think that would be quite satisfactory 1— 
I think that would be satisfactory. 

18929. Now take the other class, please ?—The non- 
commissioned officers of the militia, I am talking of my 
own regiment, are very good at the present moment, and 
I think you will find them in most militias far better than 
they ever have been, for the simple reason of the length of 
the embodiment, and they have been able to use their 
authority to a certain amount, but of course that will 
go in a very short time. As a rule, I think the non- 
commissioned officers of the militia are one of the very 
weakest points in the whole system, and the reason of 
that is that they are frightened to use their authority 
on account of what may happen afterwards, and there are 
very few inducements to make a man become a non- 
commissioned officer. I should alter that. Shall I go 
on? 

18930. I was going to ask you—are they drawn from 
the same class ?—Exactly the same class. 


18931. And from the same works 1—Yes. 


18932. So that a man might be in civil life under the 
authority of a private?—Yes, quite so. My idea as to the 
alteration of that, is that in the first place you should give 
the non-commissioned officer any little privileges you 
can, in addition to which he should have the right, but 
voluntarily, to come up for one month in the year to the 
depét, and when he came up and went through a certain 
training during that month he should receive a bounty 
of 10s. or 158. What it would mean is, that when out of 
work, which they very often are in hard weather, that 
man would know he had that to fall back upon, and it 
would make the whole thing looked up to and give a man 
a certain inducement to become a non-commissioned 
officer. 

18933. It would not get over the difficulty of the trouble 
he might have with the men under him when he got back 
into civil life ?—I do not see how you can touch that 
myself ; I have thought over the thing very carefully, but 
I do not see how you can get over it. 


18934. You must draw them from the same class ?— 
I do not see how you can do otherwise. 

18935. (Sir Ralph Knox.) These non-commissioned 
officers are allowed to come up before the training to some 
extent, are they not ?—They are allowed to go through 
8 certain course. 

18936. Do they come up in any numbers for that ?— 

No. 
18937. You would alter that by saying, “Come up 
when you like.” ?—Yes, that is the great thing, and then 
when a man is out of employment he can take it; it is 
4 very different thing to getting leave from his employ- 
ment. 

18938. That would be an improvement as compared 
with the long interval which generally occurs between the 
trainings ?—Yes, and it would give him a privilege over 
other men. 

18939. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Were you satisfied with 
your officers before they went out to the war ?—I had 
not any. opportunity of judging them. Do you mean 
when I commanded my regiment ? 

18940. Yes ?—As far as you could see, but you cannot 
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judge your officers in a month; I know all my officers 
now thoroughly, and I know what they are worth, asI 
have had them on active service for two years. On that 
point I should like to say that the present system of 
confidential reports that the officer commanding is 
allowed to send in shows that the authorities do not 
wish to know what he thinks of his officers. If you will 
just look at the form of Confidential Report here, how 
on earth could any commanding officer say what he thinks 
of any officer? It is a thing more like a school report 
than anything else. How can you report on any officer 
there? (Handing a printed form to the Commissioner 
examining). You are not meant to do so. 


18941. Taking your officers and non-commissioned 
officers as they were before the war, and as they may be in 
a few years again, within what time do you think your 
men would be fit to take the field against a first-class 
continental army ?—That is rather a hard question. 


18942. How long would you like to have them em- 
bodied ?—I would like as long as possible, but I would 
not mind really and truly going at once with my own 
regiment, assuming I had officers I could trust. 


18943. But I am assuming just the ordinary conditions 
of militia officers and non-commissioned officers 1—I 
should say three months. 


18944. You would be prepared to go out in three 
months ?—I would myself, but I should want a free hand, 
so that assuming I thought an officer was no good, I could 
transfer him to some other corps that was not going. 


18945. How would the other corps like that ?—That is 
another point. 

18946. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) We are not assuming your 
going anywhere; we are assuming that you are to be 
used here in this country to defend the country against 
an invader 1—That is quite a different thing ; I thought 
you meant to go on the Continent. 


18947. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) If you were simply used 
for home defence, what then ?—I should think a month, 
assuming the men had been well grounded. 


18948. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) And also with 
a free hand 1—Of course. 

18949, (Colonel Dalmahoy.) You made the suggestion 
of a retaining fee for officers ; would you have the same 
retaining fee for all ranks, or would you graduate it 1—I 
should have the same fee for all commissioned ranks. 
My idea is not only to get the young officer but to retain 
the officers who have actually seen a great deal of service, 
and who are the most useful men you could possibly get 
for the militia. 


18950. What percentage of your men were rejected 
before going to South Africa as being physically unfit »— 
I really cannot tell you offhand, but a very small per- 
centage indeed. 

18951. Would 10 per cent. or 5 per cent. cover it ?—I 
should think 5, if that—in fact, I do not think it was 5. 


18952. In your favourable position of being able to get 
as many men as you want, practically, perhaps you have 
not considered any method of compulsion 1—Do you mean 
the ballot ? 

18953. Yes; or universal service —I have never con- 
sidered universal service; I have often considered the 
ballot. 

18954. Do you approve of the ballot ?—Well, from the 
militia point of view, no ; from the general point of view, 
for the defence of the country, yes. 

18955. I am taking it that there would be exemption 
for volunteers ?—That is the thing. If you once bring in 
the militia ballot every volunteer and yeoman must be 
exempted I assume, and, therefore, as the volunteer and 
yeomanry training is very much smaller than the militia 
and not under the same discipline, or that sort of thing, 
you will get a lot of men rushing into these corps, but you 
will not get men in the militia. 

18956. Do you not think there would be enough for 
both ? I assume that there are fixed establishments for all 
three forces, of course ?—Then you would have to give. 
the men who served a longer period than the other mt 
more money, or you would have to give them some more 
consideration, would you not ? 
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enforced with an exemption for the volunteers, all the best 
men would go into the volunteers and you would get the 
riff-raff for the militia ?—That is right. 

18958. But there is only about 80,000 wanting to com- 
plete the establishment of the volunteers just now, and 
there are, I assume, a great many more than that 80,000 
who ought to be serving of the same class as the volunteers 
at present ?—Yes. 

18959. Supposing that were so, and that you could get 
these 80,000 in, that would not affect the class you get 
for the militia ?—You mean that after filling up the estab- 
lishment of the volunteers no more would be taken ? 

18960. Yes ?—That would be right enough. 


18961. It would not affect the class of men you get for 
the militia ?—No, but under the ballot you would get a 
different class, a better class ; you would get a class you 
could draw your good non-commissioned officer from. 


18962. And over and above the volunteer establishment 
there might be a good many more of that class 1—Yesa, I 
think it would be an excellent thing for the country if you 
could work it without affecting the militia, but what I am 
afraid of is that it would affect the militia. 

18963, That you would get a worse class ?—Yes, you 
might get @ worse class and also the numbers might be 
affected. 

18964. (Sir Ralph Knox.) You must raise them; on 
that hypothesis you must raise the militia numbers if you 
have the ballot for the militia ?—Yes, but anybody who 
is in the yeomanry and volunteers is to be exempted, I 
understand. 

18965. You could not fail in getting your number for 
the militia ; you would get them as a matter of course ?— 
That is so. 

18966. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) If there were more of the 
volunteer class than filled their ranks you would have the 
chance of getting them ?—Yes. 


18967. So that in any case it would not give you a 
worse lot than you have just now, and it might give you 
a better 1—That is true. 

18968. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Have you been in 
the regular army at all ?—No, I have been twice on 
active service, but I have not been in the regular army. 

18969. When were you on active service before the 
South African War ?1—In the Soudan Expedition of 1885. 

18970. How long were you out then ?—About six 
months, I think. 

18971. I suppose you found that was more valuable 
to you than all the militia training you had previously 
had ?—Naturally. 


18972. And in the South African War was your bat- 
talion often engaged ?—Yes. 


18973, As a unit ?—Yes. 
18974. Under your command ?—Yes. 


18975. Not many militia regiments had that position?— 
Hardly any. 


18976. I have been listening to what you said about 
the officers, and I want to put this question to you: Sup- 
posing you had your choice for a fight or war between a 
regiment of which all the men were regulars and the 
officers were raw officers, that is to say, the ordinary 
militia officer ?—You mean the ordinary militia officer 
as he is without having been in South Africa ? 


18977. Yes, and on the other hand you had a regiment 
of which the men were recruits, but the officers were 
regular officers, and the non-commissioned officers were 
regulars also, which would you rather take for fighting 
purposes ?—It is a very hard thing to say; I mean it is 
all very well putting a question, but if you are actually 
on the spot you find all sorts of circumstances, 

18978. You do not think there is a very strong pre- 
sumption either way, then ?—No. 


18979. Of course, from some things that have been said, 
we are led to expect that a good many soldiers would 
prefer even recruits if the officers and non-commissioned 
officers were all first-rate, they would feel they would get 
their regiment so quickly into shape ?—But with abso- 


lutely raw recruits? You must have your men trained 
te a certain extent. 


18980. Supposing you could give your men month's 
training first?—Would you mind putting the actual 
question again ? 

18981. One is, that the men are all recruits, and tho 
officers and non-commissioned officers are professional ; 
the others are unprofessional officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers, but the men have been thoroughly trained ? 
—I think I would take No. 1. 


18982. You made a suggestion about the training of 
militia officers ; at first you wished their training to begin 
in the regiment ?—With their own unit. ‘ 

18983. And then they were to pass A. and B. 1—Yes. 


18984, I am not a militiaman, and I am afraid I do not 
know quite what A. and B. are, and I daresay the public 
would like to know when they read your evidence !—It is 
simply drill and the interior economy of the militia, 


18985. After that, I think you wanted them to be 
attached for a certain number of months to a line bat- 
talion that was going through training ?—Yes. 

18986. And to have a certificate from the colonel every 
month to say how they were getting on ?—To say they 
were making satisfactory progress. 

18987. I thought it was an excellent scheme, and I think 
it is one of the best we have heard, although we have 
heard a good many; but you wanted them all to get £50 
& year afterwards as a sort of reward ?—As a retaining fee, 
but they were not to draw it unless they came up for their 
training. 

18988. What struck me about that was that it was put- 
ting this thing rather on a commercial basis, and I would 
like to ask you rather a straight question on that subject: 
they have never given you an allowance of £50 a year !— 
No. 

18989. But you have stuck on: what was the induce- 


ment 1—I am very fond of soldiering, and always have 
been. 


18990. Do you not think there are a great many other 
people like that? Do you not think all the best officers 
are 1—But I think the class is getting very small; it is 
getting smaller and for several reasons ; there is nothing 
in the militia to induce a man to stick to it—there is 
nothing for a man to go for. 


18991. Do you mean no money to be got ?—No, it is 
not money, but there is no soldiering. 


18992. He does not get an opportunity you mean !— 
That is so. 


18993. I think there are about 2,500 militia officers 1— 
That I could not say. 


18994, They got a certain mount of pay, but there are 
twice as many volunteer officers who get no pay at all and 
yet they stick to it ?—Yes. 


18995. That element you really own, the fondness for 
the work, is a great inducement to many men ?—Of course 
it is. 

18996. I wonder whether you think it is really good 
policy to leave that out of account, and to rely on a money 
motive ?—I think it would make a very great deal of 
difference to a boy when he joins ; £50 is a very small sum, 
but to a boy it is a good big sum, and it would make 5 
lot of difference to a boy actually sticking to it, and ifs 
man sticks to it he becomes keen. 


18997. I agree with that; I ask these questions to get 
the theory of it out. There are certain things which you 
said about the system which I want to bring together: 
you do not think much of the system of confidential re- 
ports ?—No. I think the actual confidential report which 


they send in upon an officer in a line regiment is very 
good, 


18998. But that form which you have exhibited is the 
form they send to you ?—Yes, and it is very bad. 


18999 . I do not want to go into the detail of that !— 
There is another thing I would like to say, that practically 
that is not only for your officers, but for your permanent 


staff, for the adjutant and quartermaster, and that sort 
of thing. 


19000, You named also the fact that the commanding 
officer of militia has his staff non-commissioned officers 
given him and has not any voice in their promotion or 
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degradation ?—I do not say promotion or degradation— 
I say in their selection. 

19001. Also I noticed that when you were talking about 
the training under certain conditions you said, ‘‘ Of course 
I must have a free hand ? ”—Yes. 


19002. And at another place I noticed that you referred 
to the militia colonel as having no power at all ?—That is 
perfectly true. 

19003. I gather from that that you are by no means 
satisfied with the system of the militia ?—No, I am not 
talking individually, because individually I have always 
got on extremely well with the colonel commanding my 
depot, and he would do anything he could for my 
regiment which I asked him to do. 


19004. We are not here to go into personal matters. I 
will ask you to explain your view of the general system, 
and I will put a leading question to you first. I suppose 
you would say that the militia system at present does not 
appear to you to be conducted as if the central authorities 
had got it on their minds that they were to fight a war for 
the defence of the Empire to-morrow morning ?—No. 


19005. Do you think, perhaps, if there was a man with 
an experience of war who was giving his whole mind to 
running the militia, he would think that the commanding 
officer ought to be king in his own house ?—Yes, to a 
certain point ; at any rate he ought to have the same power 
as a yeomanry or volunteer colonel has. 


19006. And if he was spending a couple of millions a 
year on the militia for 100,000 men he would perhaps 
think it an economy to spend £150,000 out of that in 
helping up his officers to a first-class standard ?—Quite so. 


19007. And he would not expect battalions to be very 
efficient at the first go off in the fighting line where the 
commanding officer could not make his own non-commis- 
sioned officers ?—Quite so. 


19008. All these things appear to you not to be worked 
with a view to being ready for a serious fight next week ?— 
No, if I may say so, my idea of how the militia is worked 
at present is simply so as to feed the line, and for the actual 
unit they do not care. 


19009. I want you to tell us now what your general idea 
is of the way the militia ought to be worked. I assume it 
is going to be worked by somebody—the Government or 
the War Office—but somebody who is really thinking of 
being ready for fighting. I do not care for anything else ; 
supposing somebody is doing it for that, what is your idea 
of the system ?—The system that ought to be worked ? 


19010. Have you thought of it from that point of view 
—fighting ?—You mean actually that the militia is going 
to be embodied for fighting, and you wish it to be worked 
up to the point which will make it most efficient for 
fighting ? 

19011. I think any military force must only exist for 
war, and I do not understand its being managed with a 
view to any other object subject to certain limita- 
tions. If the Government had an absolute fight and war 
in its mind, what it would do is that it would drill ita 
whole population every day, but there are limitations 
owing to what the nation can afford, and to the ordinary 
pacific life of the State which puts limitations on it. 
Therefore I am aiming at a system—assuming we are to 
have a militia system—which is to be worked for real 
business, and I want your idea about that ?—When each 
recruit joins the depdt at present he is attached to a 
depit company, which is under a line officer, and most 
likely not his own non-commissioned officers, although 
they are at the depdt; and, as a rule, what happens is 
that he is no man’s child at all, and consequently it is only 
human nature he is put on any dirty work. I should alter 
all that. I may also add that the great idea of everybody 
at the dept is to get the militiaman to enlist in the line, 
and very often they give them a very hot time, and 
although lota of people deny it, it is a very well-known 
thing. How I should alter that is, I should have one 
militia officer always up at the depdt, who would be ap- 
pointed by his colonel; that militia officer would com- 
mand @ company, and any recruit joining would go to that 
company and would be drilled by his own non-com- 
missioned officers and be under his own officer. Conse- 
quently, that company would take its turn of any fatigues, 
or any other dirty work, with the other line companies, 
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and I think you would have a much better drilled force, 
and a force much better looked after. I think it would 
have a most beneficial effect on recuiting, and I do not 
think it would make any difference in the enlistment in 
the line. I should also suggest that the colonel com- 
manding the militia, say three or four times 6 year, 
should come and inspect his recruits, and report 
upon them direct to the general commanding the 
district. I think you would get much more efficient 
men like that. With the non-commissioned officers we 
have dealt, and now we come to the officers, I should, 
first of all, have every militia colonel reporting on his 
officers as a line colonel does. I should also have it that 
a certain proportion of militia colonels should be attached 
for instruction to any mancuvres or anything that is 
going on. 

19012. You mean the militia commanding officer ?— 
Yes, and you might also add the militia field officer. 
There is a new thing out just now that all militia adju- 
tants should go through signalling, which I consider a 
great mistake, as the Militia Adjutant’s duties are so 
multitudinous that he has, literally, no time in which to 
teach signalling; and, moreover, I think it is a very 
great opportunity lost of giving employment to any keen 
militia captain or subaltern, and I should also have an 
appointment as signaller in each battalion to be held by 
@ militia officer, in addition to which I should form out 
of each militia a mounted infantry company of say fifty 
men. 

19013. I am not so much interested in these little 
details, and what you would do with different parts of 
them. My question was not as to what you would do. 
inside the militia battalion. The things you complain 
of are things that come down from above by regulation ;. 
but what I ask is rather whether you would wish any 
change in the headquarters’ arrangements ?—These are 


with the general commanding the district at present ; it. 


used to be with the War Office. 
19014, That is decentralised 1—Yes, 


19015. And you are content it should be so ?—Well it. 


sounds very sound, but I think it was very much better 
conducted by the War Office than it is now. 

19016. Taking the War Office, there is an inspector- 
general for auxiliary forces who is a part of the adjutant 
general’s department ?—Yes. 


19017. And he has got a very small staff ?—Yes. 


19018, And we have heard several people say they 
would like to have a more independent militia department 
on which there should be some officers who had practical 
knowledge of the working of the militia !—Yes, which 
as a rule the regular officer has not; if you had in that 
department a militia commanding officer I should think 
it would give something for a keen man who has got up 
to the top of the tree to go for,and it would give tremendous. 
satisfaction to the militia, and I think it would work up- 
the force—if people paid attention and followed him in 
any way and he had any power—to a far more efficient 
point than it is now and be far more ready for war, which 
is what you are driving at. 

19019. And would not the fact that that appointment- 
was open to all militia commanding officers exert a great- 
deal more influence upon them than if you gave them £50. 
@ year ?—I do not think the actual money, £50 a year to 
@ militia commanding officer, would alter the matter in the 
slightest, but you cannot draw the line between different. 
officers. 

19020. I look out for inducements ; you perhaps rightly 
said that the £50 would be an inducement to a young 
officer, but when you come to inducements for the senior 
officers, what counts is opportunity and not money, and 
one opportunity you have named ?—I do not think the 
£50 would make the slightest difference to senior officers. 


19021. But you think the fact that such an appoint- 
ment was open to one of them would be an inducement ?— 
A very great inducement, and there is one other thing—it 
would be a great inducement if when there is a militia 
brigade the commanding officer of militia, who was the 
senior colonel, could be given that brigade. 

19022. That is what I was coming to; you said the 
thing had been decentralised and that it was now worked 
by the general officer commanding the district or the Army 
corps 1—Yes. 
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19023. At the same time you said that the regular 


officer very often does not understand the militia 1—I do 
not think he does. 


19024. Therefore, if you are to have the thing worked 
with a view to war would you say that what you need is 
that the militia should be organised into militia brigades 
and divisions or something of that sort, made a war 
organisation with those officers who will lead those units in 
war, taking charge of them during peace and being respon- 
sible for their training ?—I quite agree with you—a very 
sound thing. 

19025. And you would not necessarily have those, the 
ae officers, who have charge of large bodies of regulars ? 
—No. 


19026. You would require that there should be officers 
especially in touch with the militia 1—Yes. 


19027. The best officers you could get ?—Yes. 


19028. Reserving the power, in case of a specially 
brilliant militia officer, to give him one of those posts ?— 
Yes. 

19029. And that possibility would be a further induce- 
ment to militia commanding officers ?—Yes, of which 
there are none at present. 

19030. As regards the militia, how is promotion regu- 
lated—by seniority, or selection, or rejection ?—By 
seniority. 

19031. Would you prefer a system either of selection or 
of rejecting on promotion any officer who had not shown 


himself thoroughly qualified for the higher rank ?— 
Selection would be the same thing. 


19032. There is a slight difference ; in theory selection 
would mean that if you had a very brilliant junior captain, 
and there was a vacancy for a field officer, you would pro- 
mote him over the heads of all the other captains 1—Yes. 


19033. What I suggest rather is rejection, that is, that 
if you do not feel your senior captain is a first-rate officer 
you would pass him over and take the next senior, or go 
down until you came to one thoroughly qualified ?—I 
would prefer selection. 

19034. You would rather take the junior ?—It would 
cause some trouble and you would lose a certain amount of 


officers, but I am simply taking the militia from the point 
of view of efficiency for war. 


19035. In that case I suppose you would not allow 
selection merely on the report of the commanding officer ; 
you would want two or three officers 1—Certainly. 

19036. You would not allow a man’s fate and selection 
in that way to be in the hands of one single officer, but you 
would want the guarantee of two or three ?—Certainly 
I should; if the man had commanded the regiment 
during » campaign and he had reported on a man after that 
it might be so, but in the ordinary case it should certainly 
be the opinion of several commanding officers; I should 
think the man commanding the brigade, the man com- 
manding the depot, and the man commanding the district, 
and to be decided by the War Office. 


19037. I have only one or two more questions: you 
advocate a signalling examination ?—Yes, and that one 
Militia officer, not the Adjutant, be permitted to qualify 
as Instructor of Signalling. 


19038. I am a little puzzled by this; 1 imagine that the 
fundamental business of an officer is to lead his men on a 
campaign and in action 1—Yes, and to direct. 


19039. When I say lead I mean direct ; I think that the 
typical function of an officer is to formulate an order ?— 
Yes, 

19040. If he is a higher officer it is a written order to a 
large unit, and if he is a lower officer it is a spoken order to 
4 smaller unit ?—Yes. 


19041. I take it in war that the main function in a crisis 
is a tactical function ?—It just depends. 

19042. It has always got in view action against the 
enemy ?—Yes. 

19043. Now I find a great many people attach more 
importance, or quite as much, to an officer learning some- 
thing like signalling, which is a mechanical business more 
or less, than to his having mastered the theory as well as 


the practice of tactics,which I take to be his real profession? 
—He ought to have both. 


19044. Would you not put all these what I call aetails 
like signalling aside, and say an officer should go in for 
this, that he must first have a tactical qualification, what. 
ever it is ?—I think that would be very sound, to pass 


the tactics laid down for lieutenants before they get 
promotion in the army. 


19045. That is the principal thing and the other is 
secondary ?—Well, it wants a tremendous lot of theory. 


19046. Which is the theory ?—The tactical thing. 

19047, Then I am afraid I disagree ; I think the begin. 
ning of tactics is learning the theory, but I do not call 
that learning tactics; I think tactics is an art acquired 
through long years when you have not the text book 
but the practical situation before you and I do not believe 
that can be learnt in any other way than by practice 1— 
Do you mean by a written examination ? 

19048. A written examination is nothing !—I agre 
with you. 

19049. I want the general officer and the senior officer 
to go down and inspect every man and say, “ There iss 
situation; work it out” ?—I quite agree with you; I 
misunderstood you. 

19050. Writing a paper and answering questions as to 
what is an advance or rear guard is nonsense, because 
if you send a man to a crammer he will learn it in a fort- 
night and be no use in practice. One other question—I 
am afraid I have taken a long time. The question of the 
ballot has been discussed, and I gather that your objection 
to the ballot under the conditions under which it was put 
before you, namely, that there should be a ballot forthe 
militia with an exemption for yeomanry and volunteers, 
is that it creates a class distinction, as I believe it would? 


—Yes, and it would drive the best men into the yeo- 
manry and volunteers. 


19051. It means it makes these into class forces 1—Yes. 


19052, Which you think would not be right and would 
not be popular 1—No. 


19053. What is your view of enforcing by law the 
natural liability and duty of every man to serve the 
country by learning arms? Have you any objection to 
that ?—No, but I do not think Parliament would ever 
pass it, 

19054. Your objection is that public opinion is not 
ready for it ?—Public opinion would not stand it, although 
it is a most excellent thing and nobody could say other- 
wise. 

19055. But you have no settled convictions against 
it 1—Well, one of the great things about England is that 
it has been such a wonderful colonising nation, and not 
only so, but the English people are engaged in so many 
industries in all foreign countries, and I put thata great 
deal down to having no tie of conscription. 


19056. You mean, I suppose, that if you had com- 
pulsory service here it would be like squeezing s sponge 
and squeezing out of it many people into colonies and 
other countries who did not want it. Is that what you 
mean ?—No, but I mean it would prevent a great number 
of people who now go to the colonies and who also go 
abroad and get employment and spread the influence of 
the country and make it the great country that it is, 
from going there and it would keep them in England. 

19057. Why ?—For the simple reason that they would 
have to be here for # certain time to learn the profession 
of soldiering. 

19058. (Colonel O'Callaghan-Westropp.) As to the 
officers’ bounty, has it occurred to you that sometimes 
as an officer gets older or marries or perhaps gets an im- 
portant interest in his profession or business it is harder 
for him to spare the time for training and other courses 
than at the beginning ?—Of course it is. 


19059. Several views have been put before us. and 
amongst others a graduated bounty ?—To officers ? 


19060, Yes, say a bounty of £10 a year for the first 
seven years, £20 for the next seven years, and £30 for 
subsequent years; do you think the graduated bounty 
would go to meet that difficulty, that the pull comes 
on @ man just when he is most valuable to the nation, 
that is when he is going up for a captaincy —Yes, I think 
it would. It is avery hard thing to answer about the 
bounty ; in some cases it would do a very great deal of 
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good, whereas when a man becomes a field officer it does 
not make twopence of difference. Still it would be very 
hard to know where to draw the line, 

19061. And the object is to get a good selection of 
captains from whom your field officers can be ultimately 
selected 1—Yes. 

19062. So that you think, whether it be a fixed sum or 
whether it be a graduated sum, something of that kind is 
necessary 1—That is my idea. 

19063. Do you think the first cost of uniform has any- 
thing to say to the shortage of officers ?—No. 

19064. You do not think parents are afraid of it 1—I do 
not think so. 

19065. There must be some other causes to account for 
the shortage, because we know that not so very long ago, 
perhaps twenty or twenty-five years ago, it was the correct 
thing in well-known militia regiments like yours for the 
best families in the county to be represented in them ?— 
Yes. I think agricultural depression has a certain amount 
to do with it. 

19066. That is to say that the sons of the country gentle- 
men are all more busily employed ?—Yes. 

19067. There are fewer of them, and those left cannot 
spare the time ?—Yes, and there are far more yeomanries 
than there used to be; those take a certain amount, and 
also there are a certain amount of volunteers. 


19068. The matter has been discussed, and I should be 
glad to have your view of it. Having regard to the fact 
that the appointment of deputy-lieutenant as a purely 
nilitia appointment exists solely under the Militia Act and 
for militia purposes, do you think it would help if that 
appointment were for the future restricted to officers who 
had served either in the regular forces or in the militia for 
a considerable period ?—Yes, I think it is one of the 
soundest suggestions I have heard. 


19069. We know it is very much valued in the coun- 
ties 9—Yes. 

19070. It is probably the great desideratum of country 
gentlemen ?—Yees, I think it is very sound indeed. 

19071. And you think it is a legitimate thing that the 
county gentlemen should bear their part as they have 
always done heretofore ?—Yes. 4 

19072. At present, unfortunately, deputy lieutenancies 
&re given for all sorts of political motives, and every motive 
except connection with the militia ; would you go as far 
4s to say that ?—I quite agree with you. 

19973. In fact, the militia has absolutely nothing to 
say to it, although it is from the militia the appointment 
is drawn ?—Yes, and so far as I know, in my time it never 
has. 


19074. Do you think if the lieutenants of counties were 
to get together all the country gentlemen and put Lefore 
them the serious position which exists owing to the short- 
age of militia officers, they could put on the screw at all 
by using their influence ?—I do think they could. 

19075. The lieutenant of the county, as any country 
gentleman knows, has very great influence ?—Tremendous 
influence, 


19076. And a prominent country gentleman is very shy 
of going against him ?—Quite so. 

19077. And therefore without unfair pressure he could 
use the moral pressure which would help to fill up ?— 
Undoubtedly. 


19078. You would be in favour of that also ?—Very 
much in favour indeed. : 


19079. As to the ballot, there is one view that perhaps 
has not struck you. Granted that it fills up the yeomanry 
and the volunteers, both of which objects are very desir- 
able, and perhaps also helps recruiting for the regular 
army ; granted also that it fills the ranks of the militia and 
gives us a certain number of officers; having regard to what 
You know of English feeling, do you think it would be for 
the good of the militia or for the credit of the militia or 
its prestige that it should be the one conscript force in the 
country ?—No, I do not. 

19080. Do you think there is a very bitter feeling 
gainst anything like conscription in the country ?—Yes. 


19081. We are probably agreed that it is a pity, but 
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the feeling would take more than a generation to eradi 
cate ?—I am sorry to say I agree with you; if you had 
it simply for the militia it would make the militia force 
very unpopular. 

19082. A great many commanding officers have put 
before us the view that the militia has perpetually to take 
a back seat ?—That is perfectly true. 

19083. That it receives less consideration both from 
the war authorities, and from the authorities generally, 
than its services merit ?—Yes. Look at the South African 
Wear if you want an illustration ! 

19084. And without going into details, do you think to 
make it the one conscript force of the couritry would be 
the last parting kick to it ?—It would certainly make it 
very unpopular. 

19085. Very well ; I will take that answer. You were 
speaking of the confidential reports: are you aware that 
the militia commanding officer is debarred from reporting 
on his adjutant for accelerated promotion ?—No, I am 
not. 

19086. Perhaps it came out since your last training, 
but it has been prohibited ?—That makes the whole system 
of confidential reports more a farce thanit was; it hands 
the whole thing over to the officer commanding the depét. 


19087. Do you think if a man is fit to command a bat- 
talion, he is not also of necessity fit to form an opinion as 
to his adjutant ?—Quite so, and if he is not he ought to 
be kicked out: 

19088, Let me ask—are you consulted when a vacancy 
arises for adjutant? Are you given the selection ?—As 
a matter of fact I am, at least in the one case, but I think 
that was simply through being on very good terms with 
the people in authority. I do not know if an ordinary 
man would be. 

19089. It was more or less accidental ?— Yes. 

19090. You would not consider a system by which the 
name of the adjutant is submitted now—a man who may 
be in India and whom you know nothing about—and 
you are given, by the courtesy of the War Office, seven 
days to make an objection to him, being consulted ac- 
tually 1—No, I should not. 

19091. I take it that probably cordiality and co- 
operation between the commanding officer and adjutant 
are most essential to having a good regiment ?—You 
cannot have a good regiment without it, because the 
adjutant has to run everything during the non-training 
time. 

19092. You have said you were given no voice in the 
selection of your permanent staff. There is another point, 
is there not—supposing you have a very good sergeant 
you would like to make colour-sergeant, you are not allowed 
to do so 1—No. 

19093. And if you see a good colour-sergeant you would 
like to make a quartermaster-sergeant that is not allowed ? 
—No. 

19094. Do you think that the commanding officer of 
a regular regiment would like to be put in the leading: 
strings that a militia officer is 1—He would not stand it. 

19095. Probably years ago these things may have been 
necessary, but do you think there is the smallest 
necessity now ?—No. 

19096. And if our militia is to be an efficient home 
defence force, would you go as far as to say that the com- 
manding officer ought to be put more on a par with a com- 
manding officer of the regulars ?—Of course he ought. 


19097. And not have so many masters over him ?}— 
Quite so. 

19098. A great many militia commanding officers for 
the first time felt the advantage during the embodiment 
of being directly under the general officer in command 7— 
And they feel the reaction since, more. 

19099. In fact, it is rather like being sent down a term ; 
they are rusticated, so to speak ?—Yes, 

19100. You made a suggestion about the recruit in- 
spection. Possibly it occurs to you that for the com- 
manding officer, particularly where his headquarters is 
at the depdt, to go there and report over the head of the 
depit colonel to the general ofticer commanding, might 
cause friction ?—It might. 
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19101. But suppose, as in the case you told us, that 
where there fortunately existed good relations between 
the commanding officer and the dept colonel, the com- 
manding officer was given the right to visit, and not 
merely to visit, but to inspect in uniform, and order what 
parades he would like to see his men on !—But how can 
you go and inspect when every man belongs to a different 
company ? 

19102. Could you not have them all fallen in, in one 
company ?—You might, but whom could you drop on? 


The great thing at inspection is not to go and see the men, 
but to see what is wrong. 


19103. And; in fact, you think at present you cannot 
trace abuses ?—No, and not only that, but suppose you 
command a militia regiment and you go and inspect your 
recruits, you cannot speak to the depét captain com- 


manding the company; if he was your own officer you 
could walk into him. 


19104. And that is your reason for putting forward as 
& suggestion your militia training company at all depdts ? 
—Yes. 

19105. But how would it be if once a year in the train- 
ing it was the duty of the chief staff officer to the general 
commanding the district to visit each of these places 


accompanied by the militia commanding officer 1—Very 
sound. 


19106. That would get over any question of friction 
with the depdt colonel ?—Yes. 


19107. And nothing would be done behind anyone’s 
back then. and a direct report would go to the generas 
officer commanding, as you contemplate; that is what 
you would aim at ?—That is very sound. © 

19108. We know the militia is a force which ought to 
be somewhere about 130,000 men on paper. All these 
things you have told us about, all these vexatious regu- 
lations and want of consideration, go to show that very 
little is understood at head quarters about the militia ?— 
Yes. That is putting it in very mild words. 


19109. Does it occur to you that one militia colonel at 
headquarters would have all his work cut out for him 1— 
Yes, but it would be better than nothing. 


19110. We have to face the possibility that practically 
every efficient man of the regular army may be out of the 
country when an invasion occurs, and that the militia 
are the best soldiers in the country, and possibly even a 
certain number of them have left the country in aid of 
the regulars abroad; having regard to that liability and 
those duties, how would it be to have a totally distinct 
department for the auxiliary forces at the War Office 
under an adjutant general of their own and fully staffed 
by a mixed staff of regulars and militia officers ?—Yes, 
in fact you would have an adjutant general, and then you 
would have an assistant adjutant general for militia, an 
assistant adjutant general for volunteers, and an assistant 
adjutant general for yeomanry. 


19111. And so on downwards ?—Very sound; I do 
not think you could have a better suggestion. 


19112, It seems to me with the enormous duties of the 
adjutant general’s department that it would relieve his 
department of a great deal of congestion ?—Of course it 
would. 


19113. And it would leave the home defence to stand 
on its own legs ?—Quite so. 


19114, And save a multitude of cross references. and 
the force being regulated for and administered by people 
who understood very little about it ?—Quite so. 

, 19115. You think those would go to make content- 
ment ?—I think your suggestions are very sound indeed. 


19116. There is just one point I should like to ask you 
about. We know a very excellent scheme of bounties 
has been brought out for the men; we know their pay 
has been benefited in several ways and that they have 
also got a messing allowance; much has been done to 
make the servico popular for the non-commissioned 


officers and men; during all that time has a solitary 
thing been done to make it good for the officer 1—No, 


19117. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) I have only one question, 
and it is, to a certain extent, an abstract question. It 
does not bear on what we can get at present, but what 
would be the best to aim at. Speaking of the home de- 
fence army, which do you think would be the most desir- 
able in itself, to have an army constituted on one system, 
the various units composing it being administered under 
the same regulations and dealt with in the same way, 
or to have an army of which different portions were con- 
stituted upon different systems ?—I think our suxilisry 
forces are under so very varied systems that it would be 
better to have the different systems than one central over 
the lot. 

19118. You think it is preferable from the military point 
of view to have an army made up on different systems 1— 
Yes, the army is made up of different systems now, 


19119. I am not talking of what is, but of what is desir. 
able ?—If you come to desirable, it would be desirable if 
you could have the German system of universal conscrip- 
tion, but that, I think, is out of the question. 


19120. As I say, I am specially speaking of what is 
desirable in order to get a good fighting machine; I am 
not for the moment going into the question of what can 
be obtained ?—And you have not to go into the question 
of the supply of men, or how the forces are constituted ? 
It is far better to have it under one central administration, 
and under the same system, but I think such a thing is 
impossible. 

19121. The possibilities for the moment I am not deal- 
ing with, although they are most important things. So 
far as you could turn the current it would be desirable to 
work rather in the direction of unification than in the 
direction of separation, would it not ?—Yes, but I am not 
talking of present circumstances, mind you. 


19122. Do you not think the more you establish a series 
of separate divisions for different portions of an army the 
more you are working in the direction of separation 
rather than of unification ?—Not in this case—not in our 
own individual case at present. 


19123. Why should the principle which applies generally 
in every other case not apply to us ?—For the simple 
reason that we serve under totally different conditions to 
anybody else ; the French Minister of War, or the German 
Minister of War, or any other you like to name abroad, 
can draw up s scheme, and he is perfectly sure that he 
has the men there, and he knows exactly what conditions 
he has them under. As our country is constituted there 
are conditions for the regular army, there are conditions 
now for the yeomanry and militia and there are conditions 


for the volunteers; you cannot alter them, and you must 
take things aa they are. 


19124. Your assumption that you cannot alter them 
seems to me rather to beg the question ; I was asking you 
which was the direction to try in, and you say you cannot 
try ?—I do not quite follow you. 


19125. (Chairman.) Are there any points you would 


like to put before us yourself ?—No, I think I have brought 
forward every point. 


19126. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) 1 think, as I 
understood Sir Coleridge Grove's question (I would like 
to get it clear), it means that if you had your way, if we 
were able to dictate to the country and say that was to be 
done, you would rather have one army raised on one 
system and administered by one office ?—Quite so. 
19127. But things being as they are, and while they 
continue as they are, then you would rather have the 


most competent officer to look after his own branch !— 
That is exactly what I mean. 


19128. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) On the assumption that 
things continue as they are ?—As they are. 


19129. But the other is a preferable system ?—Yes. 


19130. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Only the other as- 
sumes compulsory service ?—Yes. 
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Colonel The Hon. G. C. TwisLeron-WYKEHAM-FIENNES, called; and Examined. 


19131. (Chairman.) You command the 3rd Battalion 
of the Royal Scots Fusiliers ?—Yes. 


19132. And you have done so during two trainings ?— 
Yes. 

19133. Your headquarters are at Ayr, your establish- 
ment is 849, and your strength 336 ?—Yes. 

19134. You have served in the Royal Scots Fusiliers ? 
—Yes. 

19135. With regard to officers, what is your position?— 
Would you allow me just to read these few points before I 
answer the questions, in order not to work backwards ? 


19136. Certainly —They are the few points which 
according to my own impression are the important pointe 
connected with the militia. First, in a general way, every 
regiment is different in its needs, and it is not considered 80 
by the War Office. The second point is that a lack of 
knowledge and a lack of interest is shown by inspecting 
officers. The third point—— 

19137. Do you mean they do not go fully into the 
matter ?—I think that will come out afterwards in the 
questions you are going to ask me. The third point is the 
question of bringing money ; the fourth is the question of 
the medical inspection, and the fifth is the question of 
separation allowances. Those are the pointe which seem 
to me to affect all militia battalions ; and the points which 
affect my own particular militia battalion are these—the 
preliminary drill in camp before the training, the training 
in brigade too often; the recruiting to be opened and 
closed at the discretion of the commanding officer, and the 
question of bounties. Those points will all come out in the 
questions to be asked me. With regard to the question of 
the supply of officers, as far as I am concerned we are quite 
well off; we have got a lack of subalterns, but we have a 
lack of men. I could get plenty of subalterns if I bothered 
my head about it, but I have not, as we have no men. We 
have our full complement of field officers, and our full 
complement of captains, all good men, and we have half-a- 
dozen subalterns, so that as far as I am concerned there is 
no lack. 

19138. How many companies do you make up ?— 
Eight companies. 

19139. With only half-a-dozen subalterns ?—Yes, but 
we have eight captains, and the companies come on parade 
twenty-five strong—we are a skeleton. 


19140. Is that great deficiency of men a recent fact or 
has it always been so ?—When I left the adjutancy ten 
years ago they were over 700 strong, and they are now 330. 


19141. To what do you attribute that ?—The reasons 
are, firstly, that we have got rid of a lot of old militia- 
men who were good for nothing really; they have been 
got rid of and that has brought it down. There was also 
another absolute fraud in the militia some twenty years 
ago when they used to have a band which recruited in our 
case from Glasgow musicians who were enlisted for a 
year and they were given leave the next year, 
still remained on the strength, and so on. In my 
time there were 100 militiamen in the band who were 
never really seen again and they were an absolute fraud 
for all practical purposes, so that there are two items which 
cover a good many. So far as keeping up the wastage is 
concerned, it is the preliminary drill and the training 
away from home which are the two questions about which 
to my mind there is absolutely no doubt, 


19142, Tell us exactly what your feeling is ?—My town, 
Ayr, is a place where eleven months of the year a soldier is 
hardly ever seen, and simply the outward and visible sign 
of @ preliminary drill camp brings recruits. I went 
up last year to Edinburgh on purpose to convince Sir 
Archibald Hunter of that, and there comes in a fact, as to 
which, I suppose, I may speak plainly before the Com- 
mission—Sir Archibald Hunter gencrally does himself— 
and I say he took absolutely no interest in the militia ; 
I took him these figures, but in my opinion he did 
not show a particle of interest in the militia; here 
are the figures I showed him, that in the old days 
when I was adjutant all the recruits were got in the two 
months of the preliminary drill. I went up to Edinburgh, 
and as far as I could see I convinced him of this, but 
although he could have given us the preliminary drill 

AIL 


off his own bat, he wrote up to the War Office and asked 
for it, and a letter came back to say that the preliminary 
drill was granted. All the provisions were made and it 
was put out on bills throughout the county that the pre- 
liminary drill was granted irrespective of the number 
of recruits. The Militia Regulations say you cannot 
have a preliminary drill unless there are seventy-five 
recruits, and that blocks it rather, because there is a doubt, 
especially in the minds of the permanent staff, whether 
there is going to be a preliminary drill or not, and natur- 
ally they do not very much care about it, having to turn 
out of their homes and go into camp, and therefore that 
throws a doubt upon it; but I only want to say that here 
is the letter from the War Office to say that the preliminary 
drill shall be granted, and it was put all over the county. 
The yeomanry then got at him, and there is only one 
place where you can possibly train in Ayr, which is the 
race-course. I was out of England at the time, and the 
next I heard of it, although it was absolutely fixed that 
the preliminary drill should take place on a certain date, 
was three weeks before, when a telegram came down 
from the commissariat in Glasgow to say that the pre- 
liminary drill was cancelled. I met Colonel Baird, who 
commands the yeomanry, afterwards, and he said, 
“Tt is all right about the preliminary drill,” and I said : 
“ How is it all right ?”” and he said: “ We are going to 
train.” That was what he called all right, and it was all 
right from his point of view. 

19143. That is one instance of what you consider an 
unfortunate system ?—I say that unless you have a pre- 
liminary drill in this particular battalion you never can 
get the recruits, and I will guarantee that if I am allowed 
my preliminary drill I will bring that regiment up to 
strength. Of course it is a different thing keeping up the 
wastage of 100 every year when you have got them up to 
the strength, to getting it up when you have got down 
to the miserable state we are in at present. 


19144. What are the other points ?—The other point 
is training in brigade. I maintain that training in brigade 
is a military point, and of course the military authorities 
have thought right to express their opinion on it; but. 
at the same time, I cannot see that a militiaman learns 
any more, or anything like as much, when he trains at a 
place like Stobs, as when he is training at home. A 
militiaman does not care twopence what is going on on 
the other side of the hill, and he learns nothing and knows 
nothing when he comes back to camp, whereas in my bat- 
talion I send them out exactly like a battalion of the line 
for company training. Each company goes off, or two 
companies together, and they work and I go out and see 
what they are doing, and I maintain they learn a great 
deal more than they do training at Stobs. In my own 
experience, I trained at Salisbury Plain in 1902, and a 
more wicked waste of public money I never saw in my 
life. I suppose it cost £1,000 to take us down there, but 
if that had been spent on separation allowances, the 
result would have been very much better. 


19145. Do you think that the amount of time given as a 
rule to training is sufficient to bring up the battalion to its 
proper efficiency ? Do you feel that the troops can be 
trained to a state of efficiency to withstand foreign invasion 
on the present system ?—The militiamen that were sent 
to the line during the war were as good men as they had 
in the ranks; I do not think a militia regiment trained 
for a month is fit to go into the first line and I would not 
say so for a minute, but I think it is very useful. 

19146. You think a longer time is necessary ?—I thin‘ 
another fortnight would do no harm, but I do not think 
the officers would take it very kindly at the present 
moment, 

19147. You think the officers would find it difficult to 
do it ?—All my officers could do it if they so willed, but I 
do not know whether they would. 

19148. You infer that your officers are not particularly 
keen ?—They are very keen but they are not very well 
satisfied ; for instance, in the embodiment we were moved 
about as much as any line battalion would be moved 
about in five years; we had three moves during the embodi- 
ment for no reason at all. 

19149. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) How do you account 
for the bias of the military authorities in favour of the 
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brigade camps ?—Because they have got brigade camps 
and they must take something down there and the militia 
are very good food for the young staff officer—they do as 
well as anything else, and I think that really is the only 
reason. If I may say so, I do not think the military 
authorities appreciate what the militia is at all. Here is 


. the proof of Sir Archibald Hunter’s not knowing anything 


about it; this is the confidential report. Now Sir 
Archibald Hunter never made a single remark the whole 
time he was in the camp, he never said a single word 
about the efficiency of the officers, men or anything at all, 
but when he went away he said: “The falling off in 
numbers is very prominent. I allowed them to train at 
Ayr instead of going to Stobs ” (he does not say anything 
about taking away the preliminary drill at three weeks’ 
notice), ‘‘as an experiment whereby to attract new comers. 
It has not had the hoped-for success. 1 should be inclined 
another year to send the battalion to Stobs. The effect 
could hardly be much worse than it is at present.” He 
does not appreciate the fact that we do not recruit at all 
during the training, and that therefore the effect of training 
in Ayr could not have any result, as the recruiting is stopped 
asfar as we are concerned, during the training. The 
preliminary drill produces the recruits, the training at 
headquarters produces the re-engagements. 


19150, (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Even although 
you stopped recruiting during the training, would it not 
help you to get recruits during the non-training ?—Yes, 
but this is written immediately after the training. 


19151. Do you think the present recruits’ training is 
long enough ?—Yes, quite; in my old days as adjutant 
I used to have seventy recruits out on the race course, and 
at the end of those sixty days I would defy anybody to 
say they were not fit to take their place in any line regi- 
ment, they were just exactly the same. I used to get 
seventy recruits and bring them out in three squads, and 
put them in competition with each other and at the end of 
those sixty days they were fit to take their place anywhere. 
That is the making of a militia battalion, to my mind, 
under our conditions. 

19152. I suppose you agree with us that if we ever had 
to fight against the very best troops that could be found 
on the continent, recruits trained for two months with, 
perhzps, the annual training of twenty-seven, or as you 
suggest forty-one days, would not be fit to face those men 
under existing conditions ?—That is a matter upon which 
I do not feel I am either disposed or qualified to give an 
opinion ; it is a purely personal opinion. 

19153. Yes ?—It depends on what positions they were 
in. The shooting is certainly not up to the mark now, 
but the militia is not given a chance. 


19154. I will say to take part in the operations of 
a Field Army which might be offensive or defensive ?— 
In England ? 

19155. Yes ?—No, I do not think their shooting is up 
to the mark; their physique, their morale. and their 
discipline, as far as I am concerned, are as good as the 
line. The shooting is not up to the mark. 

19156. What would you suggest to bring them up to 
the mark ?—I should say that first of all they ought to 
give a clear fortnight to the shooting. I have not got 
my musketry figures here. We did our musketry leisurely 
and in good order this year, but we are not a fair criterion, 
because our numbers are so small that we can do it. 
Rushing it through, however—aes [ was told hy a musketry 
instructor the other day—from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. as hard 
as ever you can. no man in this world could teach them to 
shoot. “They try to do too much in too short a time, and 
that is why I say the brigade training is teaching men to 
run before they can walk. 

19157. Would you have both the recruits’ training and 
the annual training lengthened so as to provide ample 
time for musketry ?—I would give them a longer time at 
musketry ; you can do it if you are training on your own 
ground and near your own ranges as we were last year, 
because there is plenty of time. Thns vou have one 
half battalion doing field training, while the other is going 
through musketry in an orderly manner (not blazing off 
ammunition) and vice versi. 

19158 And in the forty-one days’ training which I 
think you suggested you think time could be found both 
for the company training, for the musketry, and say for 

a few brigade days as well $—Yes, certainly. 


19159. Now as to the officers, do you think, assuming 
the men were all right, the officers would be able to leed 
them against these highly-trained foreign troops ?—My 
experience of the officers is that when I was adjutant 
ten years ago the officers were not good. Of course 
things have altered in these ten years. but a large 
proportion—some half-dozen of my officers—have been 
out with the line battalion in South Africa. and I think 
they are just as good for practical purposes—I do not 
mean to say they could do fortifications or some of those 
things—but for practical purposes for leading a company 


in the field I think they are every bit as good ax the othcers 
in the line. 


19160. It is presumable that our enemy would not 
have half-a-dozen aut of a battalion but all their officers 
of that class ?—But I am speaking of a skeleton; I am 
speaking of a very small battalion. My officers I think 
are all capable to do the work that is required of them 


19161. And your non-commissioned officers ?—No, 
that is a point as to which I have not seen a man yet 
who either knows how to get over it or has got anywhere 
near getting over it. 


19162, Then perhaps if you have not known a man 
who could you can offer no suggestion 7—I can offer no 
suggestion with regard to the militia non-commissioned 
officers except that the only half-way house that I can 
see is that the permanent staff should be increased. The 
permanent staff. of course, is very good: although it 
varies in ditferent regiments, my regiment—because I 
have been in it. and adjutant of a line battalion as well— 
treat me well and I get all I want in the way of permanent 


staff; but the militia non-commissioned over is very 
bad. 


19163. And you do not think the new regulation allow. 
ing him to be attached for a month to regulars and to get 
a pound bounty is any good ?—I do not think so. The 
pound bounty is not very much of a catch if a man is fit 
to be a non-commissioned officer ; the one pound bounty 
is not very much attraction, is it ¥ 


19164. Would it help if you were able to get non-con- 
missioned officers from your own old line battalion ?— 
Old line non-commissioned ofticers, yes 
occasionally get one. 


19165. They would be all right as far as they went !— 
They are; we have one or two of them—men who have 
been non-commissioned officers in the line and they are 


all right, but they are very rare, there are not many of 
them. 


: and one does 


19166. Have you any suggestion to make as to what 
you put before us, that the militia are not apparently 
understood by the War Office ?—I say that by reason of 
what I have seen of the inspecting officers—they come 
down there and do not know anything. I know an inspect- 
ing officer who went round in the South of England, and 
the first thing he did was to ask a company of militia to 
do the physical drill. Now when a man asks a militia 
company after twenty-seven days to do the physical drill, 


does it not show a contemptible ignorance of what he bas 
gone down there to do ” 


19167. Have you any suggestion to put before us that 
would improve that state of things ?—I say that they 
ought to put more faith in the commanding othcers of 
militia ; perhaps you will say I have no right to say it, bat 
I say they ought to treat every regiment more individually. 


19168. And treat the commanding officer more as a line 
commanding officer is treated t—No, I should not say 
that, but more individually, giving him a freer hand. 1 
think the recruiting should be opened and closed at the 
discretion of the commanding officer, and that the boun- 
ties should be in the hands of the commanding officer. 
You have not come to the bounties, but the way the 
bounties are paid, with the best intentions evidently from 
the War Office, is that instead of giving a man £2 10s. they 


give him £4 and he is not pleased, so that there must 
be something wrong. 


19169. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) What is the age of ae 
when they join your battalion ?—They join at all sorts 
ages ; I think seventeen is the youngest, but they can join 
up to thirty odd. 


19170. Do you get most of them young +—Yes, most 
of them. 
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19171.. How does the regiment as a whole stand ? Have 
you a large proportion of young soldiers ?—No, we run 
right up ; we have got a lot of old soldiers. 

19172. What is your physical condition ?—Distinctly 
good. 

19173. You would not want to discard a good many 
of them if they had to go into the tield ?—No. Attheend 
of the first week’s training I walked them from Ayr 
to Irvine, fifteen miles, and we had a tactical exercise 
at the end of it, and not one single man out of our very 
small numbers fell out. 


19174. Then, broadly speaking, you think on the whole 
physically your battalion would be quite ready for the 
hardships of the field ?—I think the foundation of this 
battalion is as good as it could possibly be ; it only wants 
the remainder of the men—that is all. 

19175. (Sir Ralph Knox.) You think there is great 
advantage in having the men trained at preliminary drill, 
by which I suppose you mean that they should all join 
together at the same time and be trained as one body, 
and then pass as that one body into the regiment for its 
training /—It is very nearly that, but it is not quite that, 
because men who have joined within a month or within 
a particular date before the date of the preliminary drill 
are the nucleus which go on into camp. Practically 
speaking what you say is the case, that they all go into 
camp and are formed up into squads and start fair. 


19176. And you do not think that it is advisable in 
order to get: over those deficiencies. which you state exist 
as Is shooting and so on, to increase that preliminary 
drill for the recruit ?—No, I do not; I think sixty days 
is quite enough for recruits. 

19177. And that you could not as a recruit do much 
more for him ?—I do not think so. 

19178. Of course it is done at high pressure; there is 
more strain put on the man than on a recruit joining the 
line; is there not ?—No, I do not think there is much 
extra pressure put on; of course a line recruit is taught 
8 lot of things, and naturally in handling arms he will do 
what we used to call a lot of “ monkey tricks” better 
than you would expect a militia recruit to do, but there 
is not so very much in that alone; you want to improve 
his intelligence more than anything else. 


19179. But you would lengthen the period of train- 
ing every year ?—I think six weeks would not do any 
harm; you cannot go any further than that. Mind you, 
I am speaking of # regiment where the officers are not for 
the most part professional men. If you go to the South 
of England. especially you will tind that there are plenty 
of regiments where you will not get the men to come up 
for six weeks. I only spoke in that case for my own 
battalion ; I think the fellows with us would come out. 

19180. Do you think without improved training of 
that kind a regiment could be made really efficient for 
fighting purposes ?—Yes, I do. 

19181. Do you think the men are sufficiently disci- 
plined? — There is no question about that; the 
discipline of the militia as far as I am concerned is every 
bit as good as the line—there is no difference. 


19182, Do you mean by that that there is an absence 
of insubordination or ill-conduct or anything of that 
kind t—Absolutely; an absolute absence of misconduct 
of any sort or kind. 


19183. But do you think you have got them into that 
frame of mind which makes them obey implicitly the 
orders of every officer in the field ?—Abeolutely. 

19184, You think there is no risk whatever of those 
men ‘—Not, the slightest risk; if I took that battalion 
out now into the field they would do anything for me— 
I say that without the slightest conceit—they would do 
anything they were told to do either by me or the officers. 


_ 19165. And there would be no risk of their disregard- 
ing orders either of your officers or non-commissioned 
officers 9—No, no difficulty, except as I say as regards 
the non-commissioned officers of the militia; they are 
the weak point of the militia, there is no question about 
it, 


19186, And therefore you think there must be some 
system of better training the non-commissioned officers 
in order to bring about this state of discipline for field 
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work ?—I do not think you can get a non-commissioned 
officer for the militia from the militia force, for the simple 
reason that there is no attraction; they are not working 
up for a pension; they go back into exactly the same 
grade as the men at the end of the training; perhaps some 
of them even into a lower grade, and therefore they have 
absolutely no inducement to exert their authority to 
say. “ You do this,” or “ You do that”. 


19187. Do you think two sergeants of the regular 
army for each company would give you sufficient non- 
commissioned officer strength ?—Two more ? 


19188. No, I mean two absolutely at the disposal of 
each company ?—We are by way of having them. 


19189. Still, it has been represented to us that a number 
of them are withdrawn for other duties ?—A few of them. 
I think there ought to be more. 


19190. What number do you think there ought to be ? 
—I think if you have a company of 100 men you should 
have a capable non-commissioned officer for each section 
of twenty men; you should have four for the company. 
I do not see how you can do with less, because at the 
present day (I have not been to South Africa myself— 
since I joined in 1879) the section commanders are 
the most important men in the field. I mean that one 
section may be a long way away from another section. 


19191. And you would have them regular non-com- 
miasioned officers ?—I do not know of any other way out 
of it. 


19192. The difficulty has been represented to us by 
every militia commanding officer who has come here, 
and they have no remedy to suggest ?—I cannot sec any 
remedy, because I know the non-commissioned officers 
so well. I was adjutant for five years, besides being com- 
manding officer. I was in the militia as a youngster, too, 
and I was an adjutant of the line, so that I speak with 
some sort of knowledge, and I do not see any remedy 
for that difficulty in the militia non-commissioned officer. 


19193. But if those non-commissioned officers were 
improved, and you could maintain your officers up to their 
present standard, you would have no hesitation in the 
case of the regiment being mobilised for home defence 
to lead them against any enemy ?—Not the slightest. 
I would not have the slightest hesitation. 


19194. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Beyond what you 
have said with regard to the advantage of having pre- 
liminary training instead of training when they enlist, 
and I think you said some alteration with regard to 
perpetual training away from home, have you any other 
suggestion to make by which you think men would be 
induced to join ?—I think the bringing money is cer- 
tainly a question which ought to be considered. I really 
do not know much about what the bringing money was, 
but even when I was adjutant I know that a shilling 
which I used to pay out of my own pocket, or to scrape 
up somewhere, had an extraordinary effect. You would 
get men if you paid for them. 


19195. You are not allowed to do that now?—No, we 
are not allowed to. 


19196. Would increased pay do it, do you think ?— 
Ido not think so. There is nothing to a militiaman 
like something in his palm; the bounty question 
touches upon that. On that bounty question, having 
the training in Ayr, as I had this year, I had 
time to think about these things—I went amongst 
the men a great deal, and for a long time I could not dis- 
cover any reason for the dissatisfaction about this bounty. 
I explained it over and over again to the cleverest militia 
men, and they could not see that to have £4 10s. paid 
them round the year was better than £2 10s. in a lump 
sum. At last I got one man who really, I believe, threw 
a light on it, and he said that the one reason was that they 
liked s lump sum down at the end of the training to take 
away with them, because they were out of work then and 
going home, whereas if they had a sovereign down at 
these three specified dates in the year with many men it 
brought them out on the drink, and I believe it too. 
If a man knew that on the Ist of October he could go and 
get a soveriegn from the paymaster it brought him out of 
his settled work on the drink, and the bounty figures 
show the effect. I have a list of all the dates. I 
advanced the non-training bounty this last year—I 
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suppose I had no right to do it, but we decided that it 
was a good thing to do, and I got all the men. 

19197. How much did you advance 1—The first train- 
ing bounty—£1. 

19198. Tell us gencrally what the effect of it was ?—It 
is fact that I got the whole of the men who ought to 
have re-engaged,. whereas the year before nobody re- 
engaged; I mean it stopped the rot which had set in. 
Here are the figures of 1902 and 1903; in 1902 we had 
eleven men re-engage, and this year we have had forty- 
two, 80 that it stopped the rot. 

19199. You advanced it out of your own pocket ?— 
Not exactly, but I made myself responsible for it, As a 
matter of fact it came out of the canteen fund. 


19200. How will you get it again ?—They will pay it up 
next year out of their bounty. Militiamen, generally 
speaking —— 

19201. But the money you have advanced is payable 
to them during the non-training period 1—Yes, but it 


will be paid to me next June out of their pay; they will 
pay it fast enough. 


19202. Will they pay it after it has once gone to the 
palm of their hand, do you think ?—Yes, I have every 
faith in the militiaman. I have now, in my hand, the 
return showing the number of non-commissioned officers 
and men of the battalion available for re-engagement, 
and the number who did re-engage in a number of years ; 
in 1897 there were 147 available and 89 re-engaged, 58 did 
not; and then there are various figures down here until 
1902, when there were 85 available to re-engage and 12 did 
re-engage, 73 went away; in 1903, 72 were available and 
48 re-engaged. 

19203. And these forty-eight would not have re-engaged 
unless you had explained it to them ?—Not one, I think. 


19204. What you say really confirms what several wit- 
nesses have told us ?—These figures about the preliminary 
drill I should like you to look at also. 


19205. About the preliminary drill; you say that if you 
could produce seventy recruits you are entitled to pre- 
liminary drill ?—Seventy-five. 


19206. Is seventy-five enough? What camp equip- 


ment will they give you for seventy men for two months ? 
—What number of tents ? 


19207. Yes 1—They give you a very liberal allowance ; 
they give you ten ina tent. These figures are really most 
conclusive as regards the preliminary drill for the whole 
time since 1890; in 1890 the total number of recruits we 
raised was 182, and 95 of them were raised in April and 
May, the two months which touch on the preliminary 
drill. 

19208. You train in May and June ?—The battalion 
trains in July. May and June are the recognised months 
for the preliminary drill, April and May are the months 
looked to, to supply the recruits for the preliminary drill, 
and, out of 182, ninety-five were raised in these months. 


In 1890 these months supplied 95 out of 182; in 1891, 
119 out of 225. 


19209. Then you really think the number decreasing 
in your regiment down to 300 is due to the causes you 
have now mentioned ?—That is the chief cause ; you can 
see in a moment that when the preliminary drill was given 


up they sank down in those two months to sixty-six, 
thirty-five, forty-two, five, nine and sixteen. 

19210. And are you satisfied the men do not like the 
training away from home in brigade ?~Yes. I have 
here, if the Commission would like to see it, the report of 
a Committee of the Lieutenancy of Ayr which sat under 
the presidency of Lord Eglinton. 

19211. I only ask your opinion as commanding officer? 
—I am satisfied of it. 

19212. What area do you recruit over? Have you the 
whole of the County of Ayr ?—Ayr and Wigtown ; Wig- 
town produces nothing because they never see a soldier. 


19213. Are you proposing to enlarge the recruiting area 
so ag to take in any town ?—The only objection I have is 
that the Irvine Militia—the Argyll and Sutherland Militis, 
or, what we call up there the Paisley Highlanders— 
train in our county, but that is a purely local matter, and 
I do not think the Commission will touch upon that, 
although it is rather a sore point with us. 


19214. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) There is no accommo- 
dation is there for the regiment at Ayr, beyond the 
accommodation for the depét ?—Oh, no. 

19215. Do you know how long it is since there was a 
battalion, either the lst or 2nd battalion, of the regiment 


in Scotland 1—Yes, they were in Glasgow between 1800 
and 1895. 


19216. Did it ever go down to the county ?—Beating 
up recruita ? 

19217. Yes. You know several of the Highland 
regiments were sent about the Highlands ?—I do not 
think there was ever anything organised in that way; we 
have done it of course—we beat about. 

19218. Do you think it would help your recruiting if 
the regular battalion was to come down and march about 
the county occasionally ?—I have no experience of it; 


I have heard different accounta, and I should not like to 
offer an opinion. 


19219. As a matter of fact, except at the depit at Ayr 
you never see a soldier ?—They never see a soldier in Ayr, 
and that is why the preliminary drill is an attraction. 
There is one other reason why the camp is an attraction, 
and that is that an enormous number of militiamen feed 
their families during that time. There is an awful lot of 
people fed from a militia camp. 


19220. (Chairman.) Are there any other points which 
you would like to bring out which our questions have not 
elicited ?—I would like to leave the following points for 
your consideration :— 

(1.) Of the recruits of my battalion who are enlisted in 
the non-training and drilled in barracks, 30 per cent. are 
never seen again after they finish their drill on enlistment. 

(2.) The medical inspection of a militia recruit is not 
sufficiently elastic, and the fact is forgotten that, whereas 
a line recruit is a daily expense to the country, the 
militia recruit costs the country nothing for eleven 
months, and therefore it is worth while enlisting him even 


below the.standard on a fair chance of his developing 
satisfactorily. 


(3.) Separation allowance during the training would, I 
am convinced, have a magic effect on a most desirable 
class, namely, the young married labourer. 


Colonel N. MacLeop, called ; and Examined. 


19221. (Chairman.) You command the 3rd battalion 
of the Cameron Highlanders ?—Yes. 


19222, You have served yourself in the Black Watch, 


and I see you served and were wounded at the battles of 
El Teb and Tamai ?—Yes. 


19223. Your establishment is 1,061 and your strength 
is only 484 ?—Yes. 

19224. To what do you attribute the great deficiency ? 
—I attribute it in the main part to training in brigade 
camp and training out of the district; as long as we 


vemained in our own district we had no difficulty whatever 
ia maintaining our strength. 


19225. Tt is of quite recent date that it has gone down ? 
-Since the year 1896 ; we were at full strength in 1896. 


19226. And that coincides with the change in the situs- 
tion of the camp ?—My battalion are almost entirely 
composed of fishermen; they have their own little crofts 
which they cultivate in the early spring; they then come 
out in the militia and they then are free to go away to the 
east coast fishing, the autumn fishing. If the training 
could be arranged for them in the month of June. whicb 
was done in old daysup to 1890, there would be no difticulty 
in maintaining the battalion at the full strength. 


19227. Have any representations been made to the 
authorities as to the desirability of having the camp 


altered ?—Every year we have put in our application and 
given our own dates, 


19228. As regards officers, howare you situated—do you 
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-get sufficient 1—I have three captains short at present 
and four subalterns. 


19229. Do you get the right sort of men as officers 
when you do get them ?—I have nothing to complain of 
-either as to officers or men. 


19230. But you do not find you get enough !—That is 
so. I may say my battalion is entirely composed of men 
from the western islands; I do not think I have a dozen 
men from the mainland. They all come from North and 
South Uist, Harris, Benbecula—and some of the smaller 
islands; they are entirely Gaelic-speaking men and very 
-elannish and inclined to take a lead from the older men. 


19231. Do you find that your training is sufficient to 
make the battalion efficient ?—Yes, I think so. 


19232. You do not feel the want of a longer period ?—I 
do not see how it could be done. 


19233. I did not ask that question. Do you feel that it 
is a detriment to the efficiency of your corps that it cannot 
be done ?—I do not consider that it would be; I mean I 
-consider the present twenty-seven days is sufficient. 


19234. Having in view the kind of troops to which your 
men would be opposed if an invasion took place ?—Quite. 


19235. You are aware that those against whom your 
battalion would have to fight would have had considerably 
more than twenty-seven days’ training a year?—I quite 
understand. 


19236. But in spite of that you do not feel you would 
require any longer training ?—I think that they would 
be as steady with the twenty-seven days as they would be 
with even two months. 


19237. And shoot as straight ?—Well, of course, the 
more practice a man gets in shooting undeniably the better. 


19238, And of course a certain amount of steadiness is 
not the whole thing ; it does not mean simply steadiness, 
but it means understanding the present extended form of 
fighting ; for instance, take your own ‘non-commissioned 
officers, are you satisfied with them ?—I am quite satisfied 
with them; they are a very good stamp, and remarkably 
-steady men, and with practically no crime at all. 


19239. But are they intelligent as leaders of sections ?— 
‘Their only language is Gaelic, and of course that naturally 
steadies them ; they are always looking out for the English 
words of command from the English instructors. 


19240. But as leaders of sections do they show capacity 
and intelligence in that way ?—I consider that they do. 


19241. Does the section feel that the non-commissioned 
officer in charge of it is a man whom they can trust ?—I 
think most decidedly. When we were embodied for a 
year we got to know that very much—that the men had 
confidence in their non-commissioned officers. 


19242. Supposing you were asked to suggest any changes 
-which might be desirable, do you feel there is a great deal 
to be done, or that, on the whole, things are as good as they 
can be with regard to your battalion ?—I think that with 
regard to my battalion, if it were guaranteed to the men that 
they could train in the month of June, I would guarantee, 
‘in a very short time to get it up to full strength. 


19243. If you had an invasion coming to-morrow, how 
much time would you like to have before it landed in order 
that you might be embodied and get into a regular course 
of training ?—It would take three days, your Grace, to get 
the men from the Western Islands to Inverness, and that 
has always been the great difficulty with us, as one firm 
has a monopoly of the steamers—a firm called MacBrayne 
—and sometimes the correspondence that there has been 
about calling at the different portg and getting the men 
has caused a great deal of annoyance. 


19244, Still three days for so scattered a battalion does 
not seem a very long time ?—It can be done ; of course it 
takes three days from the longest parts—from the Island 
of Barra to Inverness. 


19245. Having got all your battalion together, you 
would probably say that, instead of your twenty-seven 
days’ annual training, you would like to have them for a 
time drilling and learning all the arts of war before they 
had to meet the enemy. How much time do you say you 
would require so that you might take the field with them 
with confidence—three months, six months, or a year ?— 
{ think a month. 
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19246. Do you think you thoroughly appreciate the 
amount of training your opponents would have received ? 
—I do not think they would improve much after a certain 
pitch. 

19247. They might become stale rather than more effi- 
cient, you think ? 

19248, (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Do not the Seaforths 
recruit in the same district ?—They recruit in the northern 
part of the Islands ; I have the southern part of the Lews. 

19249, Are there plenty of men if they would come ?— 
There are plenty of men if they would come. 

19250. I know in the north there are, but in the south, 
too ?—I recruit in Skye as well, and for some years I have 
not had a man from Skye. 

19251. How do you think the ballot would be received 
in your district ?—I do not think the men have ever 
heard of such a thing; they do not realise the existence 
of such a thing. 

19252. Would they object ?—I think they would object 
strongly. I do not think they would understand that the 
ballot had ever been in force. 


19253. But if the ballot was put in force they would not 
like it there ?—Oh, no. 

19254. (Chairman.) You mean the population of these 
islands would not like it ; your own men are already in the 
militia, but do you think the population of the islands 
would resent it ?—I think they do not understand that 
the Act has never been repealed, or that they have any 
responsibilities towards their country. 

19255. Were it suggested that it was deemed necessary 
for the safety of the country that there should be com- 
pulsion on men of a certain age to do some military training, 
do you think the whole feeling of the population would be 
very much against it ?—I am afraid it would. 

19256. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) It they understood that 
they could escape the incidence of the ballot by voluntary 
enlistment into the militia, do you think then they would 
mind it very much ?—I think that would be distinctly in 
its favour ; I think they would rather go into the militia 
voluntarily. 

19257. If they knew that all they need do was volun- 
tarily to enlist and they would then not be taken com- 
pulsorily for general service or anything else, they probably 
would not mind it so much ?—I think not. 


19258. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) With regard to your non- 
commissioned officers, are they the same class—fishermen, 
mostly ?—Exactly the same class. 


19259. Do you think, if they exerted their authority 
too severely when out for training the others would take it 
out of them when they got home ?—I think it is more than 
likely, because as a rule the non-commissioned officers are 
somewhat younger men; a great many of the older men 
are not educated in any way, and they do not take pro- 
motion. 

19260. And they take things pretty fiercely up there ?— 
They are very clannish. 

19261. Was your regiment out in South Africa ?—No, 
it was at Aldershot and Mullingar. 


19262. Where did you train in the county before ?—~At 
Fort George, that is in the county of Inverness, 


19263. That is a good long way from your recruiting 
ground ?—It is only eleven miles from our headquarters, 
Inverness, but from the Western Islands it is a long way. 


19264. Would it be more satisfactory to train in the 
Western Islands at some place, in Skye or the Lewis ?— 
I have often wondered if that would be possible but the 
climate is so very bad and there would be difficulty in 
getting ground. 

19265. I suppose we may take it that it is not so much 
the training out of the district as the training out of time 
that interferes with your recruiting ?—That is the car- 
dinal point in the battalion ; if they could get the fishing 
I think they would willingly do the militia training ; they 
do not dislike the training at all but the fishing is their 
industry which they depend upon. 

19266. They make their income in the fishing season ?— 
Entirely. 

19267. And they do not do anything else the rest of 
the time ?—-That is so. 
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19268. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) What is your experi- 
ence of the mode of payment of bounty now as against 
the old system ?—It has not affected the recruiting in 
any appreciable way ; since the last training I have only 
had fifteen recruits. 

19269. Has it affected the number of men who re- 
engage t—There has been a decided improvement on the 
last two years; forty re-engaged this yoar as against 
only three or four the preceding year. I might add that 
the forty men who re-engaged were almost all men who 
had served in South Africa and had come back. They 
had gone out with the militia reserve, with the first bat- 
talion of the Cameron Highlanders, and after their re- 


tarn from active service forty of them re-engaged—some 
of the best men we have. 


19270. I think you said you thought the twenty-eight 
days was sufficient training and that you did not require 
any more to complete the work you would like to put the 
men through; is that what you did say ?—Yes. 

19271. How about the musketry? Have you to 
hurry that at all 1—We had last year. 


19272. You have only a few men and that would make 
a difference: have you a range near f—We have two 
tanges at Fort George. 


19273 And you are able with your few men to get 
them through ?—Yes. 


19274. But if you had a thousand men ?—It would 
take considerably longer. 


19275. (Sir Ralph Knox.) In that case you would want 
a longer period to get the men through satisfactorily 1— 
For musketry. 

19276. Do you think they would come? Supposing 
your training was at a time which was convenient to 
them do you think they could give another week or 
fortnight 1—The difficulty with us is that by the War 
Office Regulation we are not allowed to go under canvas 
in April and that only gives us a short time for the re- 
cruits before the men must come up in the first week in 
June so as to get away for the east coast fishing in July. 
The whole crux of the thing is for the men to get away 
by the first day of July. 


19277. Therefore you hold that your exercises or 
trainings are limited between the lst April and the lat of 
July 1—That is so. 


19278. And you want the first two months for the re- 
cruits and the other month for the regiment ?—That is 
£0. 


19279. But if the musketry is, as you must acknow- 
ledge, all important and it is not quite what is desirable, 
do you not think it is very advisable, if it could be arranged, 
that there should be a longer training in order that they 
should get through that satisfactorily ?—Personally I 
should be all in favour of it, but I am afraid it would 
affect recruiting. 


19280. For what length of time were you embodied 1— 
Exactly a year less one day. 


19281. You said your officers were very satisfactory 
after that embodiment, but do you think that embodi- 
ment improved them ?—No doubt it gave them experi- 
ence which they wanted. They were six months at Alder- 
shot in contact with a great many other regiments. 

19282. And they learnt something during that time ?— 
A great deal. 


19283. And as regards the men, were they improved ?— 
I think they were but they got very tired of it. 


19284. Stale ?—Not so much that, but they had all 
interests of their own, they all had crofts and they had to 
put men in to till these crofts and I should say they were 
regularly homesick. 

19285. But they did develop during some portion of 
that time !—Undoubtedly ; in the first six months or 
the first four months they improved remarkably. 


19286. As regards the non-commissioned officers, did 
they improve ?—I should think most decidedly they did— 
the militia non-commissioned officers. 


19287. You think they were more capable men for 
section leading at the end of four months than they were 
before they started ?—Infinitely so; they improved in 
their knowledge of English, they understood better. 
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19288. Do you think it would be advisable, supposing 
you were embodied, seeing that they improved so very 
much and that the standard was very much higher in four 
months, that they should have four months training of 
that kind before they were entrusted in the field to fight 
well-trained troops ?—I do not quite understand your 
question. 

19289. You say that there was a great difference effected 
in the officers, non-commissioned officers and men between 
the period at which they first were called up and embodied 
and the end of four months ?—Yes. 


19290. Do you not think it is advisable that they 
should be at all events up to a higher standard before they 
are entrusted to fight well-trained troops? If so much 
improvement could be brought about in four months 
they must have been very inferior at the start to what 
they were at the end of the four months ?1—Yes. 


19291. Do you not think that improvement ought to 
be in them before they are entrusted to fight well-trained 
troops, or would you be prepared to take thom after » 
fortnight or a month to fight 1—Well, of course, they 
would not get four months every year and that experience 
they have gained goes on, I think. 

19202. Those men you have now may be alf 
tight for a year or so, but you will start with a oom- 
paratively new regiment.within a short time and you will 
not have all the experience the men gained during that 
embodiment with the regiment any longer. Do you really 
think at the end of a month’s training with your non- 
commissioned officers and officers in the condition they 
were before the embodiment they would be fit to fight 1— 
I think they are a very determined sort of men; they 
would not be easily discouraged, I think. 

19293. And well disciplined 1—And well disciplined. 


19294. And thoroughly obedient to any orders that are 
given ?—Absolutely ; 150 of our men went with the 
Ist battalion and the officer commanding the battalion, 
Colonel Hacket-Thompson, said he never had better men 
to deal with in his life; they marched well and none of 
them went to hospital, they are born soldiers. 


19295. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) You were asked 
about the ballot just now: do you appreciate that the 


ballot is not for general service ?—It is for the militia, 
I understand. 


19296. If I gathered your answer rightly it was that 
the people would prefer, if the ballot was enforced, entering 
the militia to being compelled to go on general service t— 
That is my opinion ; what I did say, I think, was that in 
my opinion they were quite ignorant that any such thing 
existed. 


19297. So I understood ; you know, of course, what the 
ballot would mean ?—Yes. 


19298. If any man left his address, which had been 
registered, there would be police supervision and the mad 
would have to report himsclf when he came into a district 
and report himself when he left it; every man in the 
country would practically be shadowed as long as he was 
at the military age. Do you think that is very consistent 


with the traditions of an Englishman or a Scotchman !— 
Certainly not. 


19299. Presumably this ballot would be introduced to 
bring your regiment up to strength, and yet you tell us 
your regiment could be brought up to full strength very 
shortly if it was trained in the month of June ?—If their 
fishing was respected. 

19300. The fishing comes after June ?—Yes. I 
believe that battalion could very quickly be brought up 


to its strength, and that is the report which I got from all 
the Western Islands. 


19301. Does it not seem a tremendous machinery to 
put in force, all this police shadowing of men and mer 
reporting themselves wherever they went, when the 
whole thing could be met by the training being at a time 
to suit the men ?—That is my point. 

19302. Can you tell me what it is that prevents them 
being trained in June now ?—I cannot, I wish I could. 
but I think it is the fact that most of the other Scotch 
battalions prefer July, and that is what I was told last 
year; I applied for June and I was told I was only one of 


a brigade and that the wishes of the greater number must 
be respected. 
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19303. Of course, as an oid soldier, you appreciate that 
grigade training is valuable ?—I do not, for these men. 


19304. You think not ?—I do occasionally, but not 
every year. 

19305. I was coming to that; you would not hold that 
‘brigade training should be absolutely abolished 1—No, 
I would not. 


19306. But do you think that brigade training every 
three years or every four years would be a reasonable 
compromise, that the regiment could be made equally 
efficient, and at the same time that you would be able to 
make up your strength ?—I think every third or fourth 
year would be quite sufficient. 


19307. And you think that would get over this difficulty? 
—It would if the fourth year would not be in the month of 
June; the only stumbling block in the way that I can see 
is the fishing, which is what they live by ; the militia comes 
second and the fishing first. 

19308. When the fourth year came, it does not seem 
insuperable to put the regiment in a train and send them 
to a brigade which the month of June did suit ?—That 
would meet my view of the case absolutely. 


19309. It appears to me that a good deal of this business 
is something like putting round pegs in equare holes; the 
system appears to be utterly inelastic, in fact there is a 
system of brigade training absolutely irrespective of what 
Tocal circumstances and regimental requirements demand ? 
—Would it detain you a moment if I told you the times we 
have trained? I have written down the actual dates. 
We have only once trained in June since 1896. 


19310, Presumably the object of brigade training is 
very desirable, but it does not matter particularly what 
battalion is in brigade so long as the same brigade is 
trained together every third or fourth year ?—That is so. 


19311. And that is why I want to get quite clearly from 
you whether you see any reason why your regiment should 
not be brigaded with other regiments when it did suit them, 
that is to say, regiments that the month of June suited ? 
—Absolutely no reason, it has been brigaded for the last 
five years 
F 19312. And you cannot account for why this very 
‘obvious fact has not dawned on the people who fix the 
dates of training ?—It has been represented every year. 


19313. And without result ?—Without result. 
19314. And still the men dwindled away ?—Yes. 


19315. (Colonel Satterthwatte.) Have you had the same 
brigadier ?—No, we have been at different places; we 
‘have twice been at Salisbury, twice at Barry, and once 
at Stobs. We have never had the same brigadier. 


19316. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Is that Barry in South 
‘Wales ?—Barry is near Dundee. 
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19317. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Where is your head- 


quarters 1—Inverness, 

19818. How does it come about that you have your 
headquarters at Inverness, and you get your men in the 
Western Islands !—Because they belong to the county of 
Inverness ; all these western islands are part of Inverness- 
shire. 

19319. I suppose it is a traditional arrangement ?—It 
always has been the same. 


19320. How do they come there—by MacBrayne’s 
steamers ?—Yes. 


19321. To where—to Gairloch ?—To Gairloch and 
Kyle of Lochalsh. 


19322, And then do they cross by railway to Inverness ? 
—From Gairloch and Kyle of Lochalsh. 


19323. (Chairman.) Are there any other points you 
would like to bring out that our questions have not 
elicited ?—The men have a small grievance, and I do not 
know whether I may bring it forward ? 

19324. Bring out anything you think right ?—It is 
merely this, that the Government will only give a man 
his fare from the nearest point in the county. A good 
many of my men in the winter months get employment 
in Glasgow, the communication between Glasgow and 
the Islands is so easy now. The Government will give 
@ man a warrant from his home in the Western Islands, 
but not from Glasgow, and a good many of the men have 
to pay 13s. 4d. of difference, and the Government really 
loses money by it, because they give him a warrant from 
his home, and if they let him come from Glasgow it would 
cost them considerably less. 


19325. Has that been represented to them ?—Yes, I 
have represented it once. The men feel they have to pay 
their fares from Glasgow to Dalwhinnie. 


19326. Are there any other points ?—No. My only 
point is “ Train in the month of June, and I will guarantee 
to get the men.” 


19327. You think your numbers really depend upon 
that ?—Entirely, and it can be done—I know it can. 


19328. If you get the men, you think the amount of 
time given you is enough to get them thoroughly into 
shape ?—There are a lot of men hanging on now to know 
when the date of the training is—men who will re-engage 
and bring recruite with them. I have no fear whatever, 


19329. And is no reason given you for the change of 
date ?—Except the brigades, none. That was the reason 
last year—that the other three regiments in the brigade 
wished July. 

19330. Your date and brigade drill are incompatible, 
but you would just as soon drop the brigade drill and have 
the period of training you want !—I should like a year 
or two of battalion drill. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH DAY. 


Thureday, 17th December, 1903. 


PRESENT. 
His Grace The Duxr of NorFok, K.G. (in the Chair). 


alters) The Lorp GrenFELL, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 


The Right Hon. Sir Ratpx Henry Knox, K.C.B. 
Major-General Str CoLeripce Grove, K.C.B. 


Colonel O’CaLLaGHAN-WESTROPP. 

Colonel E. SarrerTawalte, V.D. 

Colonel J. A. Datmanoy, V.D. - 
SpensER WILKINSON, Esq. 


H. W. W. McAnatiy, Esq. (Secretary.) 


Colonel F. A. WaukER Joxes, called ; and Examined. 
19334. Your establishment is 576 and your strength (ol, F. 4. 


19331. (Chairman.) You command the West of Scot- 
land Royal Garrison Artillery Militia ?—Yes. 


19332. And you have done so since 1900 1—Yes. 


7 19333. Your headquarters are at Maryhill, Glasgow *— 
Yes, 


360 ?—Yes. 


19335. And in 1900 you were embodied from May to 


October ?—Yes. 


Walker. 
Jones. 


19336. As regards your officers, do you find you can get 17 Deo. 1908 


them easily ?—Fairly well up to the present time. 


Col. F. A. 
Walker. 
Jones, 


17 Dec. 1903. 
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19337. And is the class of officer suitable 1—Yes, they 
are very nice young fellows. 


19338. As regards the men, like everybody else you are 
a good deal below your establishment ?—Yes, I am short. 

19339. Has that always been the case ?—Yes, we have 
not done very well since we came to Glasgow. 


19340. What class of men do you get ?—They are 
Tough men—mostly Glasgow Irish from the ship yards. 
y 1934]. Men accustomed to heavy work, and so forth ?— 
e. 

19342. Do you think, on the whole, your corps is in an 
efficient state ?—I have had very good reports of it. 


19343. Is their armament what you would wish ?—No. 


19344. You have not the right sort of guns ?—No; 
we have obsolete guns to drill with, and I have no chance 
of drilling my recruita at the barracks. I have one 
11-inch, one 64-pounder, and one 6-pounder, and they sre 
under cover; I have no means of training my specialists 
with depression range finders. 

19345. So that your armament is not merely unsatis- 
factory but it really prevents your acquiring efficiency 1— 
Yes; I am dependent entirely on my fourteen days’ gun- 
nery, and I was done out of that this year. 

19346. How was that ?—It was owing to the King’s 
visit; but they left me to the last moment. My men 
were under orders in the barrack yard ready to go off to 
camp and they stopped me by telegram ; they might just 
as well have gone from Budden where they were by 
special train, but they left my men in the barracks, where 
they were very crowded, and I lost the whole of my four- 
teen days. I pointed it out, of course, to the inspecting 
officer but he could not do anything. 

19347. Is fourteen days as much as you care to have 
when you do get it ?—No, it is not enough. 


19348. What more would you like ?—The fourteen 
days are right enough, but I should like a little longer for 
recruiting. I should like it lengthened to at least fifty- 
six days on enlistment, and about twenty-one days after- 
wards. ; 


19349. What is it now ?—We have only seventy days 
altogether. 


19350. Do you tnmnk that the class of men you get, 
although they are rough, are good men ?—Yes, they are 
good men ; they take an interest in their work. 

19351. But you do not get enough of them ?—No. 


19352. I suppose if you had more than the length of 
time you have now, although you would be glad to have 
it from the point of view of efficiency, it would make it 
more difficult to get the numbers that you want ?—No, 
Ido not know that it would. If we could get a separation 
allowance that would meet the case. Many men would 
be anxious to come up, but there is the difficulty of leaving 
their families. 


19353. A comparatively low rate of pay, you think, 
would get over the difficulty ?—Yes, I think so. 


19354. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) What duty are you told 
off to on mobilisation ?—We were sent to Portland, but 
two years ago we were sent to Weymouth. We go down 
south every third year. 

19355. At the forts ?—At the forts. 


19356. You are not told off to any duty as movable 
artillery ?—No, for duty in forts. I was very glad of one 
thing. I had a great deal of repository work at Wey- 
mouth, but the guns I was using were obsolete. 


19357. And the guns that you are training with now, 
of course, afford you a very small amount of education 
for the guns you would have to man on mobilisation? 
—Very. 

19358. Practically, you would have to learn your work 
at the place to which you were told off ?—Yes. 

19359. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) You train for 
forty-one days every third year ?—Yes. 

19360, That is when you train in a work of defence ? 
—Yes. 

19361. Do you find that forty-one days’ training affects 
your numbers ?—No. 


19362. You do not think your men object to the four- 
teen days extra ?—No, I do not think so. 
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19363. Do you find that they take more interest in the 
modern guns, which they find in the southern fortresses } 
—Yes, whenever they can get them. 

19364. They take a distinct interest in them 1—Yes, 

19365. And you think that if you had guns of that 
class to drill with in your barracks it would help you in the 
recruiting ?—It would help in recruiting, and it would 
help us towards efficiency. 

19366. It seems evident that it is better that men 
should be habituated from the first to the guns which they 
would actually face the enemy with ?—Certainly, but I 
have great difficulty at present in training my specialists, 
They are not so educated as the volunteers, and it is 
difficult to get men. I have a better class of recruits just 
now, of course, than I used to have in the old days, 


19367. Do you think that if the training were increased 
to forty-one days every year the men would resent it 1~ 
No, I do not. 

19368. Do you think that the increased efficiency would 
compensate the public for the extra expense ?1—I think so. 

19369. Would it affect your number of officers, or would 
they be willing to come ?—They would be willing to come. 

19370. For the fourteen days also every year !—Yes. 
You see, the Royal Artillery get five weeks, and they are: 
supposed to be efficient on five weeks’ training, their 
actual course, and we only get twenty-seven days. 

19371. That is what is called their annual course !~— 
Yes, that is exclusive of their period of practice. 

19372. Your preliminary drill, I think, is sixty-three 
days, is it not ?—Yes, I think so. 


19373. Would you like it increased ?—I should. 


19374. Bearing in mind, as you say, that the men are 
not as educated as the volunteers, do you think that a 
substantial increase, something like four months, would 
improve them ?—Yea, I think it would improve them, 
but we should want some little encouragement in the way 
of separation allowance ; then we would get the men. 


19375. But surely not many of your recruits are married, 
are they 1—Yes, a great many ; they marry very young. 

19376. And you think that with a separation allowance 
your men could do a four months’ preliminary training and 
forty-one days every year ?—Yes, it would only be four 
months on enlistment. 


19377. Quite so,four months’ preliminary training, I ssid? 
—In the first year, yes. 


19378. And forty-one days every year 1—Yes. 


19379. You would get them without difficulty 1—I do 
not think it would make any difference when they were 
recruits. 

19380. And if your men were trained on those lines, 
how soon after a declaration of war, say, would you be 
ready to engage the enemy’s fleet ?—I think within three 
days. 

19381. Is that from the time of mobilisation !—Yes. 


19382. What district do you recruit over ?—Glasgow 
recruiting is all about Lanarkshire—a large area; but 
then most of the men go to the Highland regiments. 

19383. Your permanent staff, I suppose, are employed 
in general recruiting as well as for your corps ?—Yes. 

19384. Do you find that they raise a large number of 
recruits ?—They did very well this last year. 

19385. For general service ?—Yes, for Militia service. 
1 may say that in three years I have sent 150 men to the 
regulars, and that means a great loss to me. 

19386. One hundred and fifty of your own men ?—Yes. 


19387. Do you raise many men for the artillery 2—Yea 
a good many go to the artillery; they mostly go to the 
Highland regiments. 


19388. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Are those Irishmen !— 
Glasgow Irish. 


19389. And they go to the Highland regiments 2—Most 
of them. 

19390. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Do you find 
that to begin with, that is to say when the men first enlist. 
they will have a certain preference for enlisting in the 
artillery ?—Yes, many of them have; they like the work, 


I think; it interests them ; it is not so monotonous as the 
infantry. 
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19391. So that even though ultimately they may go on 
to Highland regiments, you think possibly in the first 
instance you catch men for the ¢rtillery who would not be 
got for other corps 72—Yes, I think so. 

19392. Whatever corps they eventually elect to go on to? 
—Yes. 

19393. Supposing, we will say next Monday, telegraphic 
orders came to you to mobilise your regiment, how long 
from the receipt of those orders would it be before you 
were ready to entrain them at Glasgow ?—I could entrain 
most of them the following day; that is supposing the 
-employers would let them off. 

19394. Of course mobilisation contemplates the em- 
ployers having no voice in it ?—No. Of eourse they are 
all close to. 

19395. You think then that you would probably get 
15 or 80 per cent. of them within twenty-four hours ?—I 
think 80. 

19396. Are your officers mainly local men ?—No. 

19397. Do they come from all over the country ?1—From 
all over the country; mostly from the south of England, 
my young officers. 

19398. I suppose it is evident that you could not get up 
the efficiency of your regiment and be ready to fight a 
foreign fleet in seven days if you were very short of officers ? 
—Undoubtedly. 

19399. And yet you cannot find these officers locally ?— 
No. They go to the Highland regiments. 

19400. Therefore it is hardly fair, is it, that the necessary 
officers to carry on the duties of the regiment should have 
to pay their expenses when they join for training ?—No, 
if they had their expenses paid up to headquarters, it 
would give me a better chance of getting officers. 

19401. In fact, you would be able to pick and choose 
more ?—Yes, 

19402. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) When your headquarters 
were at Campbeltown, did you get a different class of men ? 
—Yes, but not such a good class, 

19403. Were they mostly local people ?—No, they were 
mostly from Glasgow. We had very few fishermen. 

19404. Were you stronger then ?—Yes, we were a 
little stronger then, not very much; but I might remark 
that the men were in lodgings and, of course, they liked 
it very much, but it was not good for efficiency or discipline. 

19405. Do you prefer having your headquarters in 
‘Glasgow ?—No, I do not like being in barracks with the 
regulars. 

19406. Why not ?—I am cramped up tremendously. 

19407. Is it not good for the men ?—No, they do not 
Tike it. 

19408. Is it not good for their discipline—the example 
they get from the regulars ?—We have to knock under 
considerably, you know. We are very cramped for room. 

19409. Have you a severe medical examination ?—Yes. 

19410. What percentage of your men do you think 
would be medically fit on mobilisation; do you think 
you would have any rejected as unfit ?—Not very many, 
perhaps twenty-five to thirty. 

19411. That is a little over five per cent. ?—Yes. 

19412. (Sir Ralph Knox.) What would you propose in 
the way of a drill armament to be in your possession at 
Glasgow ?—It is very difficult to say; there is no room 
for anything ; that is why I should prefer to have barracks 
of my own, or to be in a fort. 

19413, But would your men prefer to be trained in 
2 fort regularly every year, or would you propose that they 
should be 1—They like being in camp, where we have a 
88 range, very much. 

19414, That is for gun practice ?—Yes. 

19415. What guns do you practice with ?—I should 
‘Yike to have the 4-7. The volunteers have had it for the 
last two years, 

19416. But your regiment is not supposed to be armed 
for mobile purposes ?—No. 

19417. But the 4:7 would be in existence in the forts, 
which you would defend or where you would serve ?—I 

0 not know what they are going to put them in. When 
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we were at Weymouth we were practising with the 12:5, 
and I was dismounting them at the same time. 

19418, But you would not propose to have the 12°5 at 
Glasgow ?—No, because they are obsolete. 

19419. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) The breach 
mechanism of the modern guns is somewhat similar to 
the 4-7 1—Yes. 

19420, And it is for that reason that you would like it 
for instruction ?—Yes. 

19421. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Supposing you had the 4:7 
gun for practice, what number would you require ?—I 
believe they are going to give us two at Buddon. 


19421a. Will that be sufficient?—It would help im- 
mensely. This last year I was using the old 64-pounder on 
@ traversing slide, and I had six 5-inch which were dis- 
carded from the Navy, and one 6-pounder. 


19422, Supposing the armament were much heavier 
than that which you have for drill, the 6-inch and the 10- 
inch and that sort of gun in the fort, would the 4-7 be any 
practice to you at home ?—There would not be very much 
difference in the breach action. 

19423. For these heavier guns which would be in the 
fort, the 4-7 you think is sufficiently good practice for 
your men to be trained upon ?—It would help better than 
what we have now. 

19424. But you would not expect to have the 10-inch 
gun at Glasgow to practice on ?—No, we cannot get it; 
there is no range at Glasgow. 

19425. But you would not expect to have these heavier 
calibres sent up to you to drill upon ?—But we might 
have a gun to drill with. 

19426, A 10-inch ?—Any of the new guns. If we could 
have one of them it would help the recruits to drill with 
them. 

19427. But such a thing does not exist in any garrison 
battery of Royal Artillery, does it, apart from the forts in 
which they are trained ?—No. 

19428. They may perhaps at Woolwich have one gun, 
or something of that kind, but you could not expect to 
have them at the depdts ?—No, not at the depdts. 


18429. You could not expect to have at the depdts of 
Royal Artillery these large calibres of guns to practice 
upon ?—They would be in the forts. 

19430. And so would the guns that you would use; 
they will be in the forts ?—-Yes. 

19431. What I want to get at, is what it is advisable to 
have, short of these guns of heavier calibre, at the depdt 
for training purposes, and I understand generally that for 
recruit training, training away from the forts, the 4:7 
would be satisfactory ?—Yes, only there is no room for it ; 
I could not do any ranging with it at the barracks. 


19432. It all seems to point rather to the fact that it is 
an inconvenient arrangement, not a satisfactory arrange- 
ment, to have any garrison artillery at all trained a long 
distance from the forts where they will really be used ?— 
No, not when they are available for ranging. I cannot 
train my specialists in the barracks. 

19433. Do not you think it would be advisable under 
those circumstances to convert your corps into infantry ? 
—No, I do not think so. I understand that the garrison 
artillery are required. 

19434, But if they cannot be trained ?—They can be 
trained if I get the gun. 

19435. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) You would be content 
for drill purposes, would you, with the 5-inch, the same 
as you had this summer ?—It would be a great help to me 
—better than the 64-pounder. 

19436. Could you not get a couple of 5-inch guns put up 
at Maryhill with which you could range to some extent ?— 
If I could have them in the barrack square, I might. 

19437. And that would be of great value ?—Yes, it 
would be a great help. 

19438. (Sir Ralph Knox.) But would it be worth any- 
thing for training men who were going to be sent down to 
another large fort to work big guns ?—If they could work 
with a 5-inch they would do with a little depression Tange 
finding. 
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19439. But when you say a little, what we want is 
a force which shall be up to the work sufficiently in a 
comparatively short time, to take the duty which it would 
have to perform in case of mobilisation, but it appears 
to me that you have not and you cannot have really those 
guns to practice with, which you would have to work ?— 
No, I am at a great disadvantage by being in barracks 
in Glasgow. 


19440. What is the full establishment of your corps 1— 
576 on paper. 


19441. And even in a large place like Glasgow you are 
not able to make up that number ?—No; but there are 
a lot of regiments that recruit there, you know. 


19442. (Lord Grenfell.) How many companies have you? 
—We have six companies. 


19443. (Sir Ralph Knox.) What amount of training do 
your officers go through on joining ?—They get six weeks’ 
preliminary drill and they get the training. 


19444. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) And they do 
the gunnery course also, do they not ?—Yes. 


19445. That is sixty-three days in all ?—Yes, that is 
part of it. 


19446. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Where is it done 1—We go to 
Budden for the fourteen days. 


19447. I thought you said you had sixty-three ?1—But 
that includes the fourteen. 

19448. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Forty-nine and 
fourteen ?1—Forty-nine and fourteen. 

19449. (Sir Ralph Knox.) But what do they do with 
the forty-nine days; how is that spent ?—They spend it 
as best they can in drilling in the barrack square. 

19450. Is that any good to them 1—No. 


19451. In fact, really when they have got through the 
mere elements of drill, the only training which is of any 
value to them is training in the fort ?—Yes. 

19452. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) You refer in 
the paper, which you kindly sent us, to the question of 
bringing-money for recruits; will you explain what your 
views are about that ?—I think it would be a great help. 
At the present time supposing a militiaman brings up a 
comrade and persuades him to come, he brings him to 
the barracks, but he gets nothing for doing so, and he loses 
his day’s work. 


19453. But some one gets something for it 7—Yes, but 
the militiaman does not. 


19454. I want to get that point quite clearly on the 
notes. There is ls. 6d. or 2s. 6d. paid for every recruit 
raised ?—Yes, the sergeant who attests him gets the ls. 6d. 

19455. So that, in fact, the militiaman gets a recruit 
peraaps at a distance and brings him up to the barracks, 
through friendly pressure, or intluence of some kind on him, 
and it is not the man who brings the recruit who gets the 
money at all, but the permanent staff-sergeant who fills up 
the paper ?—That is so. 

19156. That is all wrong ia it not ?—Quite. 


19457. I suppose the idea now, to put it very straight, 
is that if the militiaman who brought that recruit insisted 
on seeing the adjutant and said, ‘I want my bringing- 
money,” the permanent staff-sergeant, or whoever got the 
ls. 6d., would have it out of him at the next training ?— 
Probably. 

19458. That is what is in their minds ?—Yes. 


19459. And as long as that goes on, you cannot expect 
the men to bring up a recruit ?—No. 

19460. Do you think that if in outlying districts the 
adjutant, say once a fortnight or once a month, were to 
open a temporary recruiting office on market days and 
fair days, and times like that, and let it be known that he 
would attend there so that the militiaman could bring up 
desirable recruits to such a station, and would be paid the 


bringing-moncy, that would get reeruite ?—Jt would help 
a great deal. 


19461. So that really it is not the want of bringing- 
money, so much as the monvy going to the wrong man ?— 
The money going to the wrong man at present. Your 
point would be that he would get the bringing-money ? 


19462. Unquestionably he would. He is entitled to it 
by regulation, is he not ?—Yes. 


19463. You, I think, have a scheme for some sort of 
pension after a man has done twenty-one years 1—Yes, | 
think it would be a good thing ; it would be a help, 


19464. It need not be a very big pension ?—No. 


19465. And you would only give it to a man discharged 


thoroughly efficient and with an exemplary character? 
—Yes. 


19466. Can you suggest any amount ?—The army rate; 
and a separation allowance the samo as the army rate 
would be a great advantage. 


19467. It would be rather a big thing, would it not, to 
give a militiaman the same pension ?—You need not give 
him the same pension, perhaps. 


19468. You would not give him the pension at army 
rates ?—It is all a question of money. You might give 
him part of it. 

19469. Surely a man who has only done a month or sir 
weeks a year can hardly look for the same pension asa man 
who has done twenty-one years ?—No, I do not mean that. 


19470. You are aware that new regulations for officers 


attending schools of instruction have been brought out 
within the last year or so ?—Yes. 


19471. I suppose your idea is that the commanding 
officer ought to be the best soldier in his battalion, and 
particularly in an artillery regiment where the work is 
very technical, that the commanding officer ought to be 
at least as up-to-date as anyone else ?—Yes, 

11472, In fact the work of the battalion hangs on it t 
—Yes it does, unless he leaves everything to his adjutant. 


19473, You would not be in favour of that, would you? 
—Certainly not. 


19474. Can you see any reason, therefore, why the com- 
manding officer should be the one man who is precluded 
from attending a school of instruction for a refreshing 
course ?—It would be a very good thing to let him go. 1 
may say that I applied to go to Leith Fort this year but 
I was unable to do so owing to an engagement. 


19475. As a matter of fact, you could have drawn no 


pay, I think, if you had gone 1—I think I could. I think 
they have altered that, 


19476. Do you know when it was altered !—I could not 
tell you exactly, but I understand that I could have drawn 
pay ; field officers can. 

19477. Yes, field officers can, but not a commanding 
officer ?—I was not aware of that. I may say that J 
enquired whether I should get it, and they told me I should. 

19478. On looking at the return I see that your regi- 
ment is 216 below establishment ?—Yes, something ‘ike 
that, 

19479. That was on the lst November. We know 
that in artillery defence the manning table is very care- 
fully thought out and every man is allotted a post; an 
consequently if there were a sudden mobilisation and the 
authorities sent your regiment to the work of defence to 
which it was allotted, and your regiment turned up be- 


tween 200 and 300 short, that would mean that certain 
stations could not be manned ?—Yes. 


19480. Or that the necessary reliefs could not be carried 
out ?—Quite so. 


19481. If that continues, is it not rather a dangerous 
state of things 7—Yes. 


19482. Between that shortage and the difficulties of 
instruction at Maryhill barracks and your being very 
much crowded there, I want to put it to you, apart from 
purely regimental feeling, whether, as a matter of national 
service, it would not be better that the regiment under 
such difficulties should be converted into infantry oF 
amalgamated with an adjoining infantry regiment !— 
No, I do not think so. I think if we could have barracks 
of our own or be sent somewhere away, not to be in bar- 
racks with the regulars, we should get on far better. 


+ 19483, If, in fact, you could assemble and train your 
recruits at some place where there were facilities for trai 
ing 1—Yes. 

19484. Is it your point that men, if the regiment were 
broken up in that way, would simply be lost to the public 
service altogether, that they would not join any other 


regiment ?—Some of them would drift away to other 
regiments. 
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19485, And others would never join at all ?—Probably 
not 

19486, And this recruiting agency which you have 
told us passed 150 men to the regular service in three 
years, would be lost sompletely 1—Yes. 

19487. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Would you point out in 
detail, if you can, what are the disadvantages arising from 
the fact that you drill side by side with the regulars in 
the barracks at Glasgow ?—It is not the drilling. We are 
cramped up for room and very often we have to find 
lodgings out of barracks for the men. When we were 
aent to Glasgow the field artillery were done away with 
from Glasgow and we were supposed to go and take their 
quarters, which we did for two or three years. Now 
they have brought a depdt there. 

19488. A depét of what ?—A depét of field artillery. 
“They have always had a troop of cavalry from Edinburgh 
stationed there, and there is an infantry regiment; so 
that we have to go to the wall. 

19489. In fact, when you went there first there was 
room for you t—Yes. 

19490. Now you have been squeezed out ?—Now we 
are squeezed out, practically. 

19491. But when there was room for you there, you 
did not find any disadvantage in drilling and being trained 
in the same place 1—Except for the want of a gun: 

19492. But assuming that you had your gun, would 
there not have been advantages rather than disadvantages 
in the fact that you had a lot of regular artillery men 
training side by side with you ?—No, they do not amalga- 
mate very well, they do not hit it off. 

19493. In what way ?—The militia are looked down 
-on in @ way. 

19494. But who looks down upon them ?—Practically 
everyone. 

19495. Everyone where ? Everyone in the barracks 
or everyone in Glasgow ?—Unfortunately we are militia. 

19496. But how do you get that name ?—I am bound 
to say, after all the years I have been init, that the militia 
‘has not a very good name; it has got a bad name. 

19497. But do you think that that extends to the Army 
people who are serving with you or were serving with 
you in the barracks side by side with you ?—Yes, they do 
not get on. 

19498. In what sort of way do they fail to pull together ? 
—‘Oh! he is only a blooming militia man,” and that 
sort of thing. 

19499. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) You mean that 
the regulars chaff them ?—The regulars chaff them, and 
allin that way. I think that is very general. I do not 
speak regimentally; I hope I have not said anything 
tegimentally. I have tried to make my remarks not 
regimental. 

19500. (Sir Ralph Knox.) But you think things would 
be improved by the fact of your having separate training 
barracks 1—If we had barracks to ourselves I am sure they 
would. 

19501. What difference would that make ?—We should 
‘be able to look better after our men, and we could do 
more for our men if we had our own barracks. 


19502. Then in barracks, with regular troops for 
training you are not able to do much for your men 1—No. 


19503. You do not look after them—somebody else 
looks after them ?—Yes. 


19504. But who is that somebody else, the regular 
officers 1—The adjutant is supposed to look after the 
depot all the time. The commanding officer prac- 
tically has nothing to do with the men during the non- 
training period. 
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19505. But I am not referring to the non-training 
period ; I am speaking of the training period. You train 
in these barracks ?—The recruits do. 


19506. Only the recruits ?—Only the recruits, We go 
away on assembly the same day. 


19507. And where to ?—We train generally at Buddon. 


19508. How long are you there ?—Twenty-seven days, 
and every third year we go for forty-one davs South toa 
fort. 

19509. But do you not come into contact with your 
recruits when they are being trained at the barracks at 
Glasgow ?—No, not officially. 

19510. Do you live in Glasgow ?—No. 

19511. How far off ?—Four hours. 


19512. Are you often in Glasgow ?—In the summer 
I am there sometimes. 

19513. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) I want to ask you one 
or two questions to clear up the matter of training. 
Your recruits go out for twenty-seven days in the bar- 
racks ?—On enlistment. 


19514. Then they go for fourteen days to Buddon or 
somewhere else ?—For gunnery. 


19515. Then you have your regiment out for twenty- 
seven days ?—Or forty-one every third year. 

19516. So that it is only for your recruits that you 
would like to have the guns in the barrack square at Mary- 
hill —Yes. 

19517. Your regiment is trained every year upon guns 
more or less modern ?—Yes, the best that we can get. 


19518. (Chairman.) Are there any points that we have 
not elucidated that you would like to bring out ?—I 
would like to say as regards the recruiting that it would 
be improved if discharged soldiers, ex-soldiers, and militia 
men were allowed to come up to drill on enlistment the 
same as the recruits. At present they are debarred by 
paragraph 195 of the Militia Regulations. And I think it 
would strengthen the Militia considerably if ex-non-com- 
missioned officere of the Regular army. either on the re- 
serve or discharged, were encouraged by offering them a 
special bounty to attend the annual training of units as 
non-commissioned officers. The non-commissioned officer 
is our weak point. 

19519. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Not to belong 
to the regiment but just to attend as assistants ?—If they 
could come up. Many of these old reserve men would 
be only too glad to come, and it would strengthen our 
hands because they would not actually be in contact with 
the regular militiaman. 

19520. (Sir Ralph Knox.) But without being enrolled 
in some service, could they exercise any authority over 
your men ?—I think they would exercise more authority 
than the present non-commissioned officer who has his pals 
under him. 

19521. But would they have any right to exercise 
authority ?—Certainly, if they were joined. 

19522, Not unless they were enrolled in your service ?— 
But they could be enrolled. 

19523. You would wish to enrol them ?—Yes, to employ 
them. They are doing nothing, and they would be very 
glad if they were employed. 

19524, But you cannot employ them in a position of 
military authority, unless they really belong to some ser- 
vice ?—They could be on our strength to come up. 

19525. Then you must enrol them to give them autho- 
rity ?—Yes, certainly. 

19526, And you would propose to enrol them ?—Yes, 
it would be a help to them and a help to us, 
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THIRTY-NINTH DAY. 


Tuesday, 12th January, 1904. 


PRESENT. 


His Grace The DukE or Norvoxg, K.G., {in the Chair.) 


The Right Hon. The Eart of Dersy, K.G., G.C.B. 

Lent coe The Lorp GRENFELL, G.C.B., G.C-M.G., 
D. 

The Right Hon. Siz Raupx Henry Knox, K.C.B, 

Major-General Siz Cotertpce Groves, K.C.B; 


Colonel H. H. Marstas, C.B., 


19528. (Chairman.) You command the 75th Regimental 
District at Aberdeen ?—Yes. 

19529. You have seen service in the Soudan and you 
commanded the Gordon Highlanders, as we know, at 
Chitral and the Tirah campaign, and you have been ad- 
jutant of the auxiliary forces from 1879 to 1884 ?—Yes. 

19530. The Gordon Highlanders has one militia bat- 
talion ?—Yes. 

19531. I see the strength is 334 and the establishment 


849, so that like many other militia battalions it is very 
much below its establishment ?—Yes. 


19532. You have seven volunteer battalions, with an 
aggregate establishment of 5,387 and a atrength of 4,195. 
Have you any special reasons to suggest why the strength 
is at present so very low in the militia ?—It has been going 
down gradually ever since I went to the district. I think 
there are too many volunteers in the district, to begin 


with, and that the men go to the volunteers rather than to 
the militia. 


19533. You find they are both drawn from the same 
class of men ?—They are now, because the volunteers are 
paid during the camps. 

19534. And has that rather lowered the class of men in 
the volunteers ?—The volunteers are rather changing 
their caste; they are becoming paid forces instead of 
volunteers; 

19535; And they also are below their eatablishment ? 


—They are; they went down tremendously last year of 
course. 


19536. That suggests the idea that both as regards 
militia and volunteers even increased pay does not meet 
the problem, as both forces are below their strength 1— 
Both forces are below their strength. 


19537. Although as you say there has been a change as 
regards paying the volunteers ?—The volunteer dropping 
in numbers was distinctly attributable to the new regula- 
tions about camp, that is to say, so many men found they 
could not give the time to the camp. They have very few 
holidays in my district, there is no recognised public holi- 
day except the Aberdeen week, and the Aberdeen City 
Volunteers can give that week, or rather ten days they 
manage, but the country corps cannot give it, it is impos- 
sible for them to give it. 


19538. As regards the militia, how does the training of 
the recruits st the depot affect the question ?1—The 
militia feed the line, itis good for the line, as about three- 
quarters of the militia pass on to the line, but it is very 
bad for the militia. If you want a permanent militie you 
lose them in that way. 


19539. It seems very difficult to adjust the rival claims 
of the three forces—the regular forces, the militia and 
volunteers 2—Yes. 

19540. What helps one is hurtful to the other ?—You 
have 80 many hundred men enlisting in a district in the 
course of a year, and if they go to the line there are none 


left to the militia, and if they go to the militia the line is 
wanting; 
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19541. And if you try to help the volunteers the 
militia suffers again ?—If the volunteers take them they 
do not go to either of the others. 


19542, That does not suggest at all a satisfactory 
position of affairs ?—No, it is not satisfactory ; there is 
no doubt about that. 


19543. Has any idea passed through your mind as to 
what course should be considered with a view to putting 
that right 1—Well, I have my own opinion about the 
militia, and that is that the counties should be made to 
supply the men, that we should go back to the Ballot Act 
and that Government should state how many men they 
require from a county, and the County Authorities should 
be made to supply them if the militia is to be kept as» 
county force. 

19544. You would have an exception for the volunteers? 


—Certainly. That would fill the ranks of the volunteers 
at once. 


19545. And you do not think it would raise any difi- 
culty as to one class of man going into one and snother 
into the other ?—I do not think so myself. 


19546. Of course, the fact that with you it is the same 
class of man that goes into either force would make thet 
less likely than in other districts ?—I do not think it would 
make any difference in my district ; the immediate 


result of the Ballot Act in my district would be to fill up 
the volunteers. 


19547. You think some form of compulsion ought to 
be considered ?—I should say certainly looking at it from) 
the soldier’s point of view. a : 

19548. That is to say, the point of view of anyone who : 
wants the country’s forces up to the strength that is 
wished for ?—That is so. 

19549. (Earl of Derby.) In the event of there being a 
ballot for the militia or something of that nature, and the 
counties being required to keep up the quota, what would 
you recommend in the case where, as now, men volun- 
tarilyenlist in the regular army from the militia? Would you 
have an extra quota so as to have men in waiting or what? = 
How would you fill up the militia ?—I think the counties é 
should always keep the militia at a certain etrength no 
matter how many men pass on; they should always be : 
required to keep the militia up to a certain strength. 


19550, Now to put the case ad absurdum, supposing 
half-a-dozen men went from the militia to the reguler 
army, you would not, for instance, suggest that there should 
be a ballot for those six vacancies ?—Oh, dear me, no, not 
in that way. 


19551. Then you would require to have 6 certain 
number of men in waiting ?—Either that or have the 
ballot twice a year and fill up every six months. 


19552. Leaving the vacancies during that time 1-Yet, 
there would not be many. 


19553, Do you think it a good thing that the regular 
army should have men joining from the militia. Does" 
take any of the rough off them at all ?—Undoubtedly it 18 , 
a good thing for the regular forces, because the men Sre 
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treated exactly like recruits at the depdét for forty-nine 
days, and they make friends, and they pass on to the 
regiment as we should wish. 


19554. Did I understand you to say that the per- 
centage was something like three quarters ?—Very nearly 
three-quarters in my district. 


19555. That is an unusually large percentage ?—It is 
large, but I try to get the men to go on to my regiment. 


19556. Do you think there is any connection kept up 
in that way between the militia and the regular service ? 
—In my district between the militia and the regular 
service the connection is decidedly strong. 


19557. What class of men are they that enlist in the 
militia now ?—I should say principally labourers out of 
employment. 

19558. The actual farm servant does not join ?—The 
actual farm servant is difficult to get; he is the best man 
and he is difficult to get, but we get some at term time. 


19559. (Chairman.) He is the best man, is he 1—He is 
much the best man ; he is worth all the others put to 
gether. 


19560. (Zarl of Derby.) Failing him, what is he, generally 
speaking—a townsman ?—A townsman—yes; there are 
a good many dock labourers in Aberdeen, and I think myself 
that a militia battalion in Aberdeen might almost be made 
up of dock labourers under certain conditions. There 
were a great many of them in the militia in years gone by, 
but the abolition of the money down seems to have 
touched them. 


19561. Some of the men who used to eniist in the sea- 
ports in former times were men who used to take coasting 
voyages, and so on ?—We get virtually no sailors or 
fishermen in the Aberdeen Militia. 


19562. Where is the training of your militia battalion 
conducted ?—This year, 1904, it is to train in Aberdeen 
but that is the first time since I have been there. 


19563. Other years where has it trained ?—They were 
mobilised of course during the war, and were down at 
Aldershot and Edinburgh ; they were trained in Aberdeen 
in 1899, and now they are going to train in Aberdeen again 
this year. 

19564. Do you think the present training of the militia 
is sufficient to enable them to take their place in the 
brigade supposing that brigade were called out in case of 
invasion ?—No, it is not enough. 


19565. By themselves I am speaking of ?—I do not 
think it is enough ; I am a strong advocate of the increase 
of training. 

19566. The difficulty is in getting the time at which to 
take the men ?—That is it; if the men are in different 
employments different times suit them best. 


19567. Assuming as we have been told that the training 
of the militia is not sufficient to enable them to be placed 
as & brigade, for instance, in a militia brigade, without a 
considerablestiffening as it has been calledof line regiments, 
what training should you consider sufficient to make them 
fairly adequate to meet regular troops ?—I do not think 
you can put militia battalions exactly on the same footing 
asa line battalion, because I do not think any soldier 
would agree on the length of time it would take to make a 
nilitia battalion equal to a line battalion ; it depends in 
the first place so very much on the officers. Even eight- 
een months I do not think would make a militia battalion 
quite up to a line one. 


19568. The problem we have to inquire into is what 
would make the force sufficient and adequate to meet a 
certain number of foreign troops in the case of invasion, 
and of course from that it follows that they must be equal 
at least to the people whom they have to meet; and, 
assuming that a foreign power would not send its worst 
troops on such a job, it would follow that the militia, to be 
effective, should be brought up as near as possible to the 
standard of foreign troops. What length of training in 
your opinion would be necessary to enable the men to 
meet that requirement—six months a year, or what amount 
of continuous training ?—I should say a year, at least. 


19569. Would you prefer, to put the alternative, six 
months’ training and then a month’s service every year, 
or @ continuous training of a year and then call the man 
up for a month or a fortnight, or whatever it might be in 
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the succeeding year ?—I should prefer the longer period — 
to make the most of him while you have got him. 


19570. Another question arises: at what period of 
life would you take the men, it being understood that they 
would be liable to be called up in succeeding years ? 
Would you take them early or would you take them at a 
time when the men were actually fit for work in the field ? 
—The best time to take the men is when they have 
finished their apprenticeship. 


19571. About what age ?—They vary very much, but 
it would be about twenty to twenty-two, I should think ; 
they have to serve four or five years’ apprenticeship in 
most trades and they get them pretty young, so that I 
think you might put it from twenty to twenty-three 
perhaps. 

19572. What would you say of a proposal to take men 
at rather an earlier age, before they settle down into any 
trade and just when they have done their schooling, say 
sixteen or seventeen, not counting them as effective in the 
ranks but merely giving them means of training and pass- 
ing them into a reserve afterwards, which would be the real 
militia 1—The only thing is, how long are you going to take 
them, because if you take them for a year, just as they have 
become apprenticed, it is hard upon them. 

19573. We find that opinions are rather divided upon 
that ; a good many persons think that a boy can be better 
spared from sixteen to eighteen than at a later period when 
he has got a definite trade and would have to leave it and 
make a break in his trade service ?—I think that is pro- 
bably right. 

19574. Would there be an advantage in a boy joining 
at that period of life for the sake of the physical training, 
the better food, and so forth ?—Undoubtedly. 


19575. So that the earlier service in that way would cut 
both ways ?—I think, on the whole, the earlier service is 
best, before he begins a trade on his own account ; the food 
is everything to him and the physical training. 

19576. But I suppose you would not recommend in that 
case that the man should be treated as actually an effective 
soldier ?—He must be treated as a boy, of course, and get 
a boy’s pay until he is eighteen. 

19577. You would not, for instance, work him quite as 
hard at manceuvres or anything of that sort ?—No, he 
would be very much a recruit. 


19578. He would be practically a recruit 1—Yes. 


19579. Do you think there would be much difficulty, 
supposing it were the g2neral rule for the country to get 
them at that age ?—Are you going to get them voluntarily 
or compulsorily ? 

19580. Voluntarily, if you can, but compulsorily, if you 
cannot, as a matter of my own opinion ?—I very much 
doubt whether you would get them voluntarily. 

19581. One thing more I should like to ask bearing upon 
compulsory service: what would be the means by which 
you would keep touch with the man, supposing he were 
liable for compulsory service ? In the time of the earlier 
Ballot Acta there does not seem to have been the difficulty 
of a man changing from one place to another ; there seems 
to have been no difficulty in getting hold of a man if you 
knew there were men of that age on the list. There is now 
a little difficulty on that account ?—Yes, I fancy the men 
shift now more than they used to do, 

19582. What power would you suggest—registration, 
for instance 1—You had better register them exactly the 
same as reserve men ; let the paymaster have their names 
and addresses. 

19583. But you would require to know the number of 
men of that age, would you not ?—I beg your pardon ; I 
was answering at cross purposes. 

19584. I am speaking of before the ballot has taken 
place ?—The census, of course, would show so many boys 
between such and such an age at different places. 

19585. Then the question is where those boys would be 
when you want them ?—The farm labourers would be on 
the land. 

19586. The townsmen ?—The townsmen shift a good 
deal, but I do not think to that extent that it would make 
a large difference. 

19587. Sir Coleridge Grove suggests to me that there is 
a difference between the reserve men who get pay and 
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men who would be called up without anything immediately 


C.B., A.D.C. in front of them except service ?—Yes, but I think we are 


at cross purposes, because you wanted to know before you 


12 Jan. 1904. got the man, and I answered as if you had got him. You 


wanted to know about registration before you actually 
got the recruit. 


19588. I want to know, if you have thought of these 
matters, by what machinery you would get hold of a boy, 
say about the time he is sixteen, so that you might have 
your eye on him if he was one of those who might form 
part of the quota of the next year 7—But my idea is that 
the county should do that ; I propose to leave it to the 
county to carry out their own devices. 


19589. Will you suggest a means by which the county 
could do it?—I see no reason why there should not be a 
register in every town and village of boys within certain 
ages. 

19590. That would imply that within a certain time be- 
fore the time at which he should be trained, you would 
have to know his whereabouts, or he would have to be 


under legal obligation to let you know where he went 1— 
Yea. - 


19591. Would anything short of that do ?—I do not 
think so; I should leave it at that. 


19592. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) There is one question 
about this matter of compulsory service I should like to 
clear up. Your idea, as I understand it, is that a county 


should be bound to furnish a certain quota of men ?— 
Yes, 


19593. And that it should find those men by ballot if 
~mecessary, but a man who went into the volunteers would 
be exempt from being balloted for ?—Yes. 


19594. You would not, I presume, have the volunteer 
force belonging to that county unlimited in number ?— 
Certainly not, I consider there are too many already; I 
think throughout the Kingdom there are far too many 


volunteers, and I think they would be far more efficient if 
there were less, 


19595. You would have a definite establishment ?— 
Yes. 


19596, The probability is that the applications to go 
into the volunteers would be in excess of what you 
wanted ?—Probably. 


19597. Becauss it would afford a means of escaping 
compulsory service. How would you decide which 
applicants should be taken ?—Will it not decide itself ? 
That is to say, that the volunteer ranks will be full up 
directly there is a threat of conscription. 


19598. Yes; but how would you decide between the 
applicants for the volunteers ? Take it this way : Suppose 
a county has to find 500 militiamen and that its establish- 
ment is 1,000 volunteers, to put it in simple numbers, 
and suppose that there are 2,000 men of tho requisite 
age who wish to go into the volunteers, how are you 
going to decide between them ?—L should take what you 
want for the militia first. - 


19599. But then the volunteer service would not be an 
exemption; if you have your general conscription for 
500 militia all throuzh the county first of all, the volun- 
teer service ceases to offer any exemption 1—I see your 
point, but directly there is any chance of conscription for 
the militia there will be such @ rush to get into the volun- 
teers that they will be full up, and therefore there will not 
be any vacancies in the volunteers to fill 


* 19600. Supposing that the rush all scts in at the same 
tim», and that the commanding officer of volunteers has 
‘three mon applying for every one place, how is che to 
decile which one man should be taken ?—That is the 
commanding o‘ficer’s job. 

19601. Then do you not see that the commanding officer 
would have the power of exempting a man from con- 
scription ?—Quite so, 

{%. 19802. Do you think that is fair—do you think that an 
equitable wav of administering conscription —You in- 
crease the efficiency of the volunteers; you get your best 
man of the three. 

-3603. But still you place in the hands of commanding 
officers the power of relieving » man from 4n, onerous 


State duty, and it seems to me that this would be 
open to a good deal of criticism and might provoke a 
good deal of discontent ?—Yes, that is quite possible. 


19604. You can suggest no more—what shall I call it, 
—equitable way ?—I do not think the case will arise, 


because the volunteérs would always be full under those 
conditions, 


19605. But they would be only full because the com. 
manding officer had exercised the power of selecting one 
man in place of another ?—I acknowledge frankly I had 
not thought of that difficulty. 

19606. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) It would not be poasible 
for the same authority that chose the militia to choose 
who should go into the volunteers ? ~h, yes it would, 
of course; the officer commanding the cegimental district 
is really the officer responsible for the militia, and there 


is no reason why he should not do it for the volunteers 
too. 


19607. The choice would not be in the hands of the 
volunteer commanding officer, but some superior au- 
thority, either the county authorities or the officer com- 
manding the regimental district: you see no objection 
to that ?—I see no objection to that. 


19608. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) What is the physique 
of the volunteers in your district ?—Extremely good. 


19609. And their age, roughly ?—In the country corps 
they are all grown men—magnificent men; in the town 
corps they are rather young. 


19610. Do you think as regards age and physique, 
speaking generally, they are fit to take the field 1~The 
country corps undoubtedly are. As to the city corys, 
perhaps 200 men would have to be weeded out. 


19611. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Out of how many !—The 
city corps is between 900 and 1,000 strong. 

19612. That is about one fifth ?—Yes. That is because 
they are young; they are boys of seventeen. 


19613. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) We have had it put 
before us that in a good many cases, due to youth and also 
to want of physical fitness, a large number of volunteers 
would have to be weeded out if you wanted them to take 
the field ?—Undoubtedly, in town corps. 


19614. There is only one other question I want to ask 
you: You command the volunteer brigade do you not! 
—Nominally, ex officio. I am not a brigadier in any 
sense of the word; I ought to be, but I am not. 

19615. You command it in the sense—— ?—Whenever 
it goes into camp I am a brigadier, but for the remainder 
of the time, although I do the work, I am not one. 

19616. And on service ?—I should not go with it. 


19617. Do you know that ?—I should think it is pretty 
certain I should not. In the first place my brigade all 
splits up. I do not know whether I should say anything 
about mobilisation arrangements. 

19618. Yours is not a field army brigade ?—No. 


19619. Anyway you could not be in two places at once; 
you could not be doing the important work of the officer 
commanding the district ?—I command the Aberdeen 
defences too, so that nominally I should command Aber- 
deen while the brigade would go away. | 

19620. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Do not the Aberdeen | 
Volunteers remain there ?—Some of them. 


19621. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) There are two 
points I think in connection with that ballot that we want 
to keep separate ; there is the point first of all of keeping 
the population under observation until they are balloted 
for, and the subsequent point, after a man has entered 
the militia by ballot, of keeping him under observation. 
Those points are quite distinct, are they not 1—Quite 
distinct. 
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19622. How do you first propose to keep the popula- 
tion under observation 1—That I have already answered ; 
that can only be done by a register in the towns and 
villages. : : 

19523. I misunderstood you; I thought that applied 
to the man afterwards 7—No, the man afterwards is & 
soldier. 

». 19624. Have you any idea whether that would us 
popular or the reverse in Scotland? As you have live 
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in your district for four and a half years now, how do you 
think the people would catch on to being registered and 
under police supervision ?—I do not think anybody in 
the United Kingdom would like it at first, but if they 
found they had to do it they would do it. 


19625. One has to face these matters in a practical 
way, and no Government would do anything in this 
country that the people do not like ?—In that case I 
should say we will never get o register. 

19626. The men after they have been ballotted for 
would presumably——-?—They then become soldiers 
and can be treated as such. 

19627. But the militiaman at present is not under 
military law all the year round 1—No. 


19628. Would you put them under military law all the 
year round if they were raised by ballot?—Well, you see 
it is proposed to bring them up for a year to begin with, 
and only so many days or a month a year afterwards, so 
that the first year the man should be brought under 
military law and you should make him a recruit to all 
intents and purposes. Supposing that man is brought up 
for a year or six months to start with, let him be a soldier 
for that first period during which you are knocking drill 
into him, and afterwards when he goes away he will 
become a militiaman as at prevent and he will come up for 
a certain period every year. 

19629. Of course the militiaman is under military law 
during this preliminary drill ?—Yes, and it is only pro- 
longing that. 

19630. We notice from the returns before us that there 
is a considerable waste in the militia due to absences 
without leave year by year which is only discovered when 
the regiment is assembled for training ?—That is caused 
probably in many counties from the men serving in two 
or three different militia battalions; in years gone by, 
when I was a militia adjutant myself, I have known a 
cute man do four trainings in a year. 

19631. That was rather profitable, of course ?—Yes, and 
there are still cases of that sort I have no doubt; if a man 
is cute and chooses his regiments and fits in his trainings 
there is no reason why he should not do it. 


19632. Have you ever heard of that being dealt with by 
letting members of the permanent staff visit other train- 
ings ?—Yes. 

19633. And attaching tnem to other trainings 1—I 
never attach them but I have known them visit in years 
gone by. 

19634, I may say I have known that absolutely break 
down the system you speak of where it was prevalent. 
To return to these men, of course we know that partly by 
emigration and partly by the movements of population a 
ersin number of men are lost sight of in this way 7— 

es, 

19635. They may not have actually left the country 
and they may not mean to desert, but they stay away 
from one training and they may report themselves at the 
next training or the one after, but they have been in a 


good job that it does not pay them to leave. You know 
of such cases I presume ?—Yes. 
19636, They are quite common ?—Yes. In my dis- 


trict there are not many absentees. 
19637. But when you were a militia adjutant you have 


tome across that very fact I have mentioned ?—Yes, I 
ave, 


19638. It would be rather a serious thing for the public, 
after having gone to the expense of training a man for a 
year to lose him for perhaps a year or two, or for perhaps 
10 or 15 per cent. of your men to be lost for ever by de- 
sertion ?—Still, he would have had his year’s training. 

19639. But he would be no good to you if you did not 
get him ?—But somebody else would have got him. 


19640. But if he had gone to America, for instance ?— 
You must face a wastage; the only question is how to 
reduce it toa minimum. 

19641. That is exactly what I am working up to; I 
want to find out how we are to keep the men under obser- 
vation after they have done their year’s training or six 
months or whatever it may be ?—I am afraid you cannot 
do it because a man goes into civil life; youcan, make him 
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register an address, but you cannot preveut him leaving 
that address. 


19642. I suppose what would be really necessary would 
be such a system as they have say in France or Germany 
where every man is registered and every man is under 
observation !—That is so—pure conscription. 


19643, That is the only way of doing it !—That is the 
only way. 

19644, Except perhaps making. it so well worth the 
man’s while to come up that he will not stay away ?—That 
is so—pay him better than his ordinary work. 


19645. There is another point I want to put before you 
in connection with that ballot. Having said what you did 
just now about its not being popular amongst the people of 
the country, if the ballot were enforced in that way with 
an exemption, whoever the exempting officer might be, for 
volunteers. and an exemption obviously for men of the 
regular Army and Royal Navy, would the consequence of 
that not be that the militia would be the one really com- 
pulsorily raised force in the country ?—Yes, that would be 
80. 


19646. And having regard to the feeling that there is. 
probably throughout the country against any form of con- 
scription or compulsion, how do you think that would 
affect the morale of the militia and the public estimation of 
it ?—That, of course, is rather a hard question to answer— 
affecting the morale ; I do not think I quite could answer 
it. 

19647. At all events it is a big question ?—It is a big 
question, and you will have to face either compulsion or 
a large increase of pay—either the one or the other. 


19648. Then my point upon that would be, that unless 
there is a substantial change in public opinion in view of 
military service, there, at all events, would be a danger— 
whether the danger might become a fact or not—that it 
might lower the repute of the militia ?—It might, un- 
doubtedly. 

19649, Any officer with experience of a regular depét 
knows that we get returns from the War Office ordering us 
to open recruiting for such a regiment, and to close it for 
such another one; has it ever struck you that a militia 
battalion which found difficulty in tilling up might have 
certain other districts thrown open to it for recruiting ?— 
Distinctly, I have asked leave to recruit in other districts 
and have not been allowea. 


19650. You would approve of that ?—Certainly, pro- 
vided you bring the men from that district. At present 
you can only travel in the county. 

19651. That, of course, would have to be met also. At 
all events, where the thing is known and recognised, and 
done every day through the length and breadth of the 
country for the regular army, there can be no valid reason 
why it should not be done for the militia ?—Not the 
slightest, and I am strongly in favour of it. 


19652. And that might get over that shortage ?—It 
might, because you have a large population in some 
places and a small one in others. 

19653. Another point. I think I caught you to say 
that when the men got a lump bounty, and if they still 
got the lump bounty, you would be able to fill up the 
strength of your militia ?—The great thing is the money 
down on enlistment. I feel that a man would enlist if 
you give him 10s. in his hand, and he will not enlist if 
you do not. It was so twenty years ago, and it is so now. 


19654. The militiaman at present gets 30s. at the end 
of his training ?—Yes. 

19655. Supposing he got his October bounty as well, 
that would be £2 10s. ?—Yes, but that you would give 
him at the end of training and not at the beginning. 


19656. How do you think that would work ?—If you 
give him something down in advance—that is what the 
men look at. 

19657. And you think that would be much more valu- 
able than anything else ?—I am sure of it. 

19658. That point I want to get your experience on. 
It has been suggested, on the one hand, that the men want 
to go on a glorious spree with it, but it has been suggested, 
on the other hand, that many of them do not want to do 
anything of the kind, but that they want to leave some- 
thing to maintain their families while they are away. 
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Do you think there is something in both views 2—You 
are talking now of the trained militiamen, not of the 
recruit ? 

19659. Yes, I am talking of the trained militiaman ?— 
We were a little bit at cross purposes, as I was talking of 
the enlistment of the recruit when I spoke of the 10s. 
I think myself that the trained militiaman should also 
get an advance at the beginning of training. 

19660. To enable him to provide for his family 1—Yes, 
and that is a point I would like to say something about 
if I may. 

19661. Perhaps you will say it now as we are on the 
subject ?—If married militiamen are to be taken into 
the militia something must be done for the families. 
Suppose the men train in a county town, it does not so 
much matter because a married man is allowed to go home 
and he keeps his home together, but directly you take him 
away in brigade these wives and families are virtually 
thrown on the street. You get applications from poor- 
houses and relieving-officers to say that so-and-so’s wife 
is in bad circumstances, and I think the Government 
should do something in the way of separation allowances 
for the families if they take the men away from the county. 


19662. Would you think that a compromise might be 
made in this way. Suppose they were trained in the 
county two years out of every three, and that while they 
were trained in the county only non-commissioned officers 
of and above the rank of corporal should get separation 
allowances ?—I would not give them anything if they 
wero trained in the county. 


19663. If they were within reach of their families 1— 
That is 80, but directly you take them away for brigade 
purposes I think myself that the families should get o 
shilling 2 day separation allowance. 

19664. And you would give it irrespective of rank 7— 
Yes, that is what I put down as my idea; I thought it 
over and I came to the conclusion that a shilling a day 
from Government would provide the wife with lodgings, 
and that the man should be made to remit at least 3d. a 
day of his pay. 

19665. (Sir Ralph Knox.) What is the Army rate of 
separation allowance ?—It varies according to the grades, 
but o shilling a day is the lowest in the Army. I would 
not make any difference in the grades in the militia ; the 
thing is to give the woman a living wage irrespective of the 
husband. f 

19668. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Would that 
include anything per head for the family,?—I would not 
recognise the family at all. 


19667. You would practically give bread money ?— 
That is so. 


19668. One found sometimes during the war embodi- 
ment that there was this difficulty, one man had married 
very young and very improvidently, and had a very large 
family, and they got a very fine separation allowance, 
awhile another man in the next house had not married, and 
had maintained his aged parents and a young brother and 
ister, and they got absolutely nothing. Do you think it 
would be equitable in a case of that kind, that the parents 
should get separation allowances if they were bond fide 
shown to be dependent upon the son ?—I would only do it 
in the case of a widow. 


19669, Supposing the father is too old to work 1—The 
widow's support is the recognised thing. 


19670. Perhaps you may not know that one of our 
greatest railway companies in this country paid separation 
allowances to these very people I refer to, aged parents 
who were dependent ?—I have no doubt they did. 

19671. And it does not look well that the country 


should treat its servants worte than @ railway company ? 
—No. 


196714. I notice that you are very short of officers in 
the 3rd Battalion ?—Yes. 

19872, What do you attribute that to ?—I cannot see 
the inducement to become a militia officer myself. 


19673. And that rather leads to the fact that some more 
inducement is wanted 7—Undoubtedly; th re is nothing 
at present to induce a man to become @ militia officer, 
but there is every reason why he should not ; it is a great 
expense and inconvenience if the man has any work to 
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do, and there is no reason why he should become a 
militia officer. 


19674. We must face the fact that if we have militis 
we must have officers, and we want them as good as we 
can get, both in cless and in military education ; can you 
suggest any inducement from your experience 1—I am 
afraid I cannot. 


19675. Supposing there was a graduated retaining fee 
according to the number of years’ service, 80 much a year 
for the first seven, so much a year for the second seven, and 
so much a year for the third seven, reckoning that a man’s 
time becomes more valuable the older he gets, and the 
bigger the business he gets, and the more training he gets 
as an officer, how do you think that would work 1—Would 
you carry it on to the regular forces ? 


19676. And the pay is graduated on that principle ass 
matter of fact ?—It is undoubtedly necessary to do some- 
thing of the kind to make it worth 8 man’s while to serve, 
but I confess I have not thought that out. 


19677. And having done something, and something 
substantial, then we would have a right to expect much 
higher standard of military knowledge ?—Distinctly. 

19678. And that would make—to come to what I under. 
stood you to say just now, that the officers were the diffi- 
culty—raising the standard of military knowledge would 
make for the greater efficiency and more rapid training of 
the militia ?—Undoubtedly. 


19679. On the question of the year's training you refer 
to, of course I take it any English officer considers our 
regular infantry are as good as the infantry of any foreign 
power ; I think we all probably take itin that way ?—Yes. 

19680. Our troops have not been matched against the 
troops of any foreign power for some time, but we had them 
matched against irregulars some time ago, and it iss 
matter of notoriety that the irregulars in South Africa hed 
not had a year’s training ?—That was an exceptional cam- 
paign you must remember ; I do not think you could com- 
pare it with any foreign nation with an enormous army. 

19681. I think you will see my point in s moment. 
Granted that the burghers, in inferior numbers and without 
that military training, were able to give us @ great deal of 
trouble (which is an historical fact) that would be due to 
their training in the use of arms from their infancy almost 
and in knowledge of country ?—Yes, and rapid movement. 


19682. It is generally assumed that in any invasion of 
this country London would be the objective, and it is 
equally assumed, and I think a matter of notoriety, that 
there is scarcely a place on the continent of Europe where 
country exists such as exists in the very enclosed country 
round London. If there were means of training our militis 
and volunteers to drill and to the use of the rifle in their 
school days, andin their militia and volunteer days to the 
tactical use of a very enclosed country, can you see any 
reason why they should not be very formidable obstacle 
to foreign troops?—None whatever ; it would make s most 
excellent defensive force. 


19683. Train them young, teach them to shoot young, 
and then when they are militia or volunteer soldiers train 
them to the use of that sort of country: that would sum- 
marise it, you think ?—Distinctly. 

19684. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Just one question. 
The militia recruit apparently when he joins is trained at 
the depot 1—Yes. 

19685. By officers and non-commissioned officers of the 
regular army ?—I have got a militia adjutant ; the 
militia adjutant does the double job. 

19686. Which is the double job 1—He is alao adjutant st 
the depdt as well as adjutant for the militia. 


19687. In the normal way they are trained by the 
regulars ?—Yes, all the rest of the officers are regulars. 

19688. Is your militia adjutant a regular too 1-Yes. I 
see what you mean, 

19689. What I meant was this: from the point of 
view of having an army for fighting purposes, assume 
that the country was willing that the militia private when 
he joins should have six month’s recruit training, and ip 
subsequent years could be perhaps six weeks called up 
for training, would it not be a much simpler thing that all 
those militia recruits when they joined should be trained 
six months in the regular army ? Would not they have 
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a better training ? They are at present trained by regular 
sergeants and officers, but why should not they be all 
passed at the same time into a training battalion of the 
line, and be trained for six months, and then when they 
were called out in subsequent years for their six weeks 
should be called out to take their place in a line battalion ? 
Would they not get a better training in that way ?—Where 
are you to find your line battalion ? 

19690. Very simply ?—Are you to send these men to & 
particular battalion ? 

19691. I suppose your line battalion gets a certain 
number of recruits every year ?—Yes. 

19692. How does it train them—in squads ?—Yes. 


19693. Well you would do the same with the militia, 
but you would have bigger squads ?—Yes. 

19694. My point is, you have been telling us it is very 
hard to get militia officers, and that there is no induce- 
ment, and I have been looking at the figures; there are 
only about 3,000 militia officers and 7,000 to 8,000 officers 
of the army ?—Yes. 

19695. Supposing you take on 3,000 more officers into 
the army so that you have in the army as many officers 
as you now have in the army and militia, and you passed 
all these militia recruits for six months through the army 
and then call them out for six weeks to be trained with 
the army, will not they then get in their place in the 
regular corps and under officers of a higher grade than 
now ?—You would do away with the militia altogether. 


19696. Gertainly ; that is a suggestion of mine. 2 Would 
it not give you a better fighting force ?—Undoubtedly ; 
abolish the militia adjutant; MAES nee one | 

19697. And take the man under much the same terms 
and put them into the army; that is, your militiamen 
would enlist in the army for six months training and the 
subsequent annual six weeks ?—Yes. 

19698. Would you not then get a better force ; in case 
of war you would call out all these men and put them into 
a line battalion ; it would be more effective for war ?— 
Yes, decidedly, more especially if you sent the men to their 
own territorial battalions, if you could: 

19699. (Liewt.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Is your militia battalion 
trained in brigade altogether, or at any time with the 
line battalion ?—I have not had experience in that way, 
I havo only one militia battalion, and this last year they 
were at Stobs in brigade with other militia battalions. 


19700. But no line battalions ?—No. 


19701. In your opinion, it would be more valuable 
if they were brigaded with line regiments ?—I think so. 


19702. You put a high value on the territorial system 
IT mean to say the practical working of it in the way of 
working together the line battalions and the militia 
battalions as much as possible ?—Yes, the highest value. 

19703. The young officers, Isuppose, in militia battalions 
are always anxious, if possible, to get into the line 
battalions ?—They nearly always try to pass on into the 
Gordons. 

19704: With regard to the exemption from the militia 
by service in the volunteers, have you considered 
at all what the qualification should be—something, I 
suppose, better than at present, more in the way of 
efficiency than at present ?—-You want increased efficiency 
of volunteers to exempt them from the militia. 


19705. Yes; if anything could be devised in that way 
what should be the qualification or the increased effi- 
ciency ?—It is so extremely difficult for volunteers, as it is, 
to comply with the present efficiency that I doubt if you 
can increase it as things stand at present. 

19706. Is it possible that a volunteer officer at present 
may become efficient by simply the means at his disposal 
namely the number of drills he has to attend and- the 
facilities that are given for his attending school for a 
month at Aldershot or at Wellington Barracks. Do you 
think that is sufficient ?—That is sufficient for the present 
job, if he does it properly. 

19707. But you are not satisfied with that ?—Person- 
ally I should like to see them do a little more, but there 
is the difficulty—that they say they cannot do more. 

19708. Are you satisfied with the efficiency and the 
knowledge of the militia officers, beginning with the com- 
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manding officer 1—I happen to have an extremely good 
militia battalion, the captains especially are extremely 
good officers; @ good many of them have had service, 
some of them have been in the line, and I happen to have 
an extremely good lot. 

19709. But with regard to the rest ?—I could not 
speak of other corps without personal knowledge. 

19710. Not other battalions you have had in your 
brigade ?—I have not commanded the militia, but I have 
been in camp with a militia brigade, and some of them I 
would rather not see again, 

19711. What inducement do you think could be held 
out to gentlemen to become officers in the militia ?—I 
have answered that question as well as I can; I see noth- 
ing except pecuniary inducements which will out-balance 
the loss of profession. 

19712. Have you ever calculated the amount which 
would be necessary ?—I have not; it is very hard to 
say, a8 some men may earn thousands a year where others. 
earn hundreds. 


19713. I think you said in answer to a question that 
you wondered why gentlemen took commissions in tho 
militia ?—I see no reason why they should unless they 
want to wear a red coat. 

19714. Do you see any reason why they should not 
join now, as they did some years ago? What change 
has taken place that in your opinion accounts for that ?— 
I think that throughout the army there is a feeling of 
economy going on; gradually we are trying to get less 
and less expense. In days gone by the militia training 
was looked upon as a picnic, pure and simple. The officers 
were country gentlemen and they did not care what they 
spent. 

19715. In that respect they have changed ?—That has 
changed to begin with ; a country gentleman has no longer 
got the money to spend. He cannot go out now for a 
month’s spree as he used to. 


19716. The expenses are not more than they use to be, 
are they ?—I think they are less; my experience is that 
the militia battalions are all trying to make the expenses 
less than they used to be, because they were enormously 
extravagant in days gone by. 

19717. In your opinion the pay of the militia officer is 
good ?—It is good, yes; but I doubt if it covers his ex- 
penses for the training. 


19718. Do you not think a captain can get through 
a training on his pay ?—He can, unless they give any big 
entertainment. 
+ 19719. A subaltern probably cannot ?—A subaltern 
probably would not. 


19720. Should you imagine most captains make their 
pay pay their expenses, except of course entertainments 
and polo, or anything of that sort, which would be extras ? 
—I think a captain ought to be able to do it. 


19721. But certainly a field officer ?—Certainly a field 
officer. 


19722, Would you like to see bringing-moncy allowed 
again; do you think that would increase the recruiting ? 
—No, I do not think that makes much difference. 


19723. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) Supposing the voluntary 
system were maintained do you think the increased train- 
ing on enlistment would interfere with the recruiting ? 
Supposing you wished a man to come up for, say, six 
months, or even twelve months, how do you think that 
would operate on a voluntary system ?—I think as long 
@ period as that would be bad, but a slight increase—I 
have put it down as a fortnight—I do not think would 
interfere at all. 

19724. I mean drill on enlistment ?—Yes, drill on en- 
listment ; I think if you increase drill on enlistment by 
another fortnight only, you might do a good deal of extra 
work. I do not think it would interfere at all with re- 
cruiting. 

19725. Taking it at fifty-six days you would make it 
seventy ?—It is forty-nine at present—plus fourteen days 
of musketry, and I would do the forty-nine and the fourteen 
and fourteen again. 

19726. You think that might be obtained, but to ask 
for a longer period than that under a voluntary system 
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would interfere with recruiting !—It must, more especi- 
ally a long period. 


19727. Supposing you take a man or a boy, as has been 
suggested, young, do you think, as a voluntary system, you 
could get a more prolonged training than that ?—If you 
are going to take these boys young, it will be compulsion. 

19728. I assume that the great number do come young, 
and & great number do go on to the line. Is it not the 
case that most of these are youngsters, too young for the 
line 1—Yes, of between seventeen and eighteen. 

19729. And then they go on afterwards ?—Yes. 


19730. Do you think you could tap, under a voluntary 
system, the same class who would give you four or five or 
aix months or, say, a year’s training ?—I think if you went 
to a lower age again you might, if you frankly say “I 
accept boys,” and take them at fifteen or sixteen, then you 
can give them as much as you like before they have begun 
to earn their livelihood. 

19731. And you think under a voluntary system you 
could get a year out of them ?—I see no reason why you 
should not, provided you say “ Yes, we take boys.” 


19732. But of course, inasmuch as they would not be 
fit for fighting for some very considerable time afterwards, 
that would be a very costly system ?—It would be 
costly, but I am all in favour of boys ; I would like to see 
a large number of boys enlisted in every line battalion— 
much larger than at present. 


19733, It is only by going down to a very youthful age 
that you could get an extended period voluntarily, you 
think ?—That is all. 


19734. And if you wanted that extended period and a 
somewhat increased age, say eighteen, you would have 
to do it compulsorily ?—You must. 

19735. You said you thought an extension of the area 
of your recruiting would be an advantage. Is there a 
district near you with a super-abundance of men in it 
which you could draw with any certainty ?—No, I do not 
think there is; not near me, but in the big towns—for 
instance the Gordon Militia battalion went to Edinburgh 
when they were first mobilised ; and when a militia batta- 
lion is mobilised they can enlist men at headquarters, and 
the consequence was that they got about 100 recruits in 
Edinburgh. 

19736, But that was stealing them from the local 
militia ?~That was stealing them from the local corps, 
but in big places like Dundee and Glasgow in Scotland 
there must always be a surplus of men who are not wanted 
for the local militia battalions. 

19737. Are the local militias of those districts full 1} 
do not expect they are. 


19738. And, therefore, under the voluntary system they 
have not any to spare ?—Not under a voluntary system. 

19739. We have had it stated by a good number of 
militia officers that the militia recruit when he goes to 
the depdt to be trained is not fairly treated, that he does 
not get @ proper amount of drill, and that he is put upon 
for fatigue duties ; is that your experience ?—That is not 
so in my own place. 

19740. The men drill with the line recruits ?—They drill 
with the line and are treated in exactly the same way in 
every way. 

19741. And they do not get an unfair share of fatigues ? 
—Oh no. 

19742, And they get practically the same drill and 
training as the line recruits ?—Exactly the same, and the 


proof of it is that they nearly all go on into the line ; they 
become part at once and go on. 


19743. But those who remain behind in the militia are 
equally well drilled with the line recruits ?—They are 
equally well up to the period of forty-nine days. 


19744. And so far as you know, your experience, both 
as an adjutant and as commanding officer, is not that the 
militia are looked down upon and put upon the dirty work 
of the dept ?—Certainly not in my own. 


19745. (Lord Grenfell.) Or in any other you have hal 
experience of ?—No, the militia depdts, so far as I 
know, are all the same exactly, 


19746. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) You have come to the con- 
clusion that even to fill the number of the militia with 
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men of what is regarded in this country as the military 
age, seventeen or eighteen as a minimum, we cannot 
expect to get it except by some form of compulsion !—I 
think that is so. 


19747. Do you think that the threat of compulsion 
held out—‘ If you do not come at seventeen or eightcen, 
and we want you we will make you come at twenty "— 
would draw men ?—I do not believe in threats myself; 
they seldom answer. The man would say at seventeen: 
“This does not mean anything; I will wait and see 
whether he will make me come at twenty.” I do not 
believe in threats. 


19748. If you got the men you would not want com- 
pulsion, but supposing you did not get the men and 
compulsion were put into operation, they would soon see 
from that that it was advisable to come voluntarily at s 
convenient time, do you not think ?—That is voluntarily 
under compulsion ; I should like to see the compulsion 
straight away. 


19749. (Lord Grenfell.) Do you think there is any 
other mode by which you could fill up the large deficit 
in militia recruits except by compulsion, say the ballot ? 
—I think not—certainly not in agricultural counties. 

19750. Or fill up the large deficit of 800 officers; you 


see no means of getting them ?—I see no means of getting 
them at all. 


19751. In your opinion, supposing the ballot was 
introduced into the militia, the volunteers would largely 
benefit ?—They would immediately fill up. 

19752. And you would be able to enact very much 
higher terms of efficiency from the volunteers than you 
can now ?—That is so, to get the exemption. 


19753. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Supposing you could get six 
months’ training out of the recruit when he joined, and 
he did his month or six weeks afterwards, do you think 
on mobilization that battalion would be fit to take the 
field ?—Not on mobilization. 


19754. With what amount of practice—what number 
of exercises at high pressure ?—There are so many con- 
ditions governing that. i 

19755, Assuming you get good officers and good non- 
commissioned officers ?—He has done six months plus his 
annual training ? ; 


19756. Yes ?—I think two months with good officers 
and non-commissioned officers. 


19757. But that is a sine quid non—you must have good 
officers and non-commissioned officers ?—You must have 
them. 


19758. (Lord Grenfell.) About the militia fatigues, as 
to which we have had complaints as to their not being 
treated the same as the line, you have your forty old 
soldiers you use for that purpose, have you not 1—Yes. 


19759. In order to allow the militia and the young 
recruits to be properly instructed !—Yes; of course 
every man does his own job now as far as he possibly can— 
that is tosay, any thing in the shape of a fatigue is done by 
the man attached to the particular duty—that is to say, 
an officer’s servant carries his coal and that sort of thing. 


19760. As regards the period you found it possible to 
keep up the recruits, speaking of the militia recruit, do you 
not think if the finance was found that a very large pro- 
portion of militia recruits would remain much longer !— 
Yes. 

19761. They might stay on for as long as you wished 
to keep them !—Nearly every boy who was at the dept 
would stay on until he was eighteen—that is to say most 
of these boys are between seventeen and eighteen, and 
hope to go on to the line; say a boy enlists at seventeen 
I believe he would stay until eighteen with pleasure if 
we tould kcep him, and then go on to the line—that is to 
say you might keep him a year. 

19762. That does not very much help the militia 1—No. 


19763. As to the other men not going on to the line, do 
you not think they would stay on if the finance was 
found ?—The preliminary drill in days gone by was 60 
very much liked by the militia—both by the old soldiers 
and also the recruits; they had a separate time of two 
months before the training and the old soldiers would then 
help in this way; that they knew if they brought 60 
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many recruits for that preliminary drill they would be 
taken on for that preliminary drill, themselves—there was 
a certain percentage of old soldiers allowed and it worked 
admirably in that way, that the old soldiers who wanted 
‘to come up for preliminary drill acted as bringers of 
recruits for the preliminary drill, and I look upon it as the 
greatest mistake that ever happened that that was done 
away with. There is still the preliminary drill, but it is all 
the year round; what the militia want is a preliminary 
drill two months before their own training so that some 
men at all events may have three months’ employment in 
the year. 


19764. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Was it not your experience 
in former times after you enlisted a very large number of 
men, and gave them their bounty, that they did not turn 
up at all ?—You mean beforehand, when I used to go 
round with a band to fairs ? 


19765. Yes ?—A certain number did not turn up, but 
the officers of the Gordon Militia have offered to pay that 
advance themselves and they are not allowed to do it; to 
get recruits they have offered to pay that advance them- 
selves, and chance losing it, and they are not allowed to 
doit; and I think that is a great mistake. If the officers 
like to take the risk it is no loss to Government. 


19766. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) It is not as if 
they were paying extra bounty in addition to that author- 
ised ?—No; it is 108. which used to be advanced on 
the bounty on enlistment; when it was done away with 
the advance was positively forbidden, and the officers of 
the Gordon Militia offered to pay it themselves, but they 
have not been allowed to do it. 


19767. It was not to pay a single penny over and above 
the bounty sanctioned by the Regulations ?—It is only an 
advance on the bounty which the officers lose if the men 
do not turn up 


19768. (Lord Grenfell.) Then how often do you think a 
militia battalion ought to train at its headquarters !—I 
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think myself at least twice in three years—only once away 
in three years. 


19769. You mean that would popularise it 1—As I have 
explained, it is so particularly hard on the married people 
going away. 


19770. (Sir Ralph Knox.) And the brigade drill does 
more for the officers really than for the men ?—Yes, I 
think it does, 


19771. (Chairman.) Are there any other points you 
think it would be well to put before us ?—I think you 
were kind enough to say I was a brigadier just now, and 
I think the officer commanding a regimental district 
should be a local brigadier general of all auxiliary forces 
and should have a brigade-major of volunteers. At present 
he has not got one. A volunteer officer who is a 
brigadier is allowed a brigade-major at £100 a year, but 
the officer commanding the regimental district who has to 
do exactly the same work is not allowed one, and I do not 
think that is right, because he wants some one who is in 
touch with the volunteers, and he also wants some one 
tohelp him at different times when he is inspecting, and 
there is a heap of correspondence, 


19772. You have no other points ?—No, I think there is 
nothing else. 

19773. (Colonel O'Callaghan Westropp.) There is a point 
I think misapprehension might arise on, and that is as to 
men being lost in the days of the old preliminary drill. As 
a matter of fact, in the days of the old preliminary drill 
the training immediately followed the preliminary drill 
and there was no interval between during which you could 
lose men ?—No, but the loss occurred before the men 
came up; they were enlisted say in September, and you 
did not see them again until the preliminary drill in the 
following May, and then a man came or not. 


19774. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Would he be a 
deserter 1—Yes, he would be a deserter. 


Colonel E. J. GALLWEY, C.B., called ; and Examined. 


19775. (Chairman.) You command the 13th Regimental 
District Somerset Light Infantry with headquarters at 
Taunton 1—Yes. 

19776. You served in South Africa in 1878 and 1879, 
and also from 1899 to 1902, and you have been an adjutant 
of auxiliary forces from 1885 to 1890, and commandant of 
the school of instruction for militia and volunteers in 1891. 
I see the Somersetehire Light Infantry has two militia 
battalions the establishment of the one being 637 and the 
strength being 291, and the other having an establishment 
of 849, and a strength of 256 1—Yes, that is about it. 


19777. Have you any special reasons to account for the 
strength being so far below the establishment ?—It is a 
very hard thing to say, but I believe it ison account of the 
Prosperity of the country. There is evidently more 
money in the country; the men have left the agricultural 
districts in Somersetshire, and have gone into the towns, 
and seem to have got lots of employment. 4). -4. 


119778. You seem to recruit mostly in agricultural dis- 
tricts ?—Not completely, as I have part of Bristol, Bed- 
minster, and Bath. There seems to be enough employment 
for the men who would otherwise go into the militia, and 
the recruiting is going gradually down. 

19779. That would seem to represent a serious position 
of affairs ?—Very serious. 

19780. Have you given attention in your own mind to 
what might be done to remedy that state of things ?— 
Yes, I do not think there is any possible way of doing it 
except by bringing in some kind of compulsory training. 

19781. Do you think that question ought to be faced ? 
—I think so, certainly ; I have always thought so. 

19782. Have you gone into the question in your mind 
whether it would be well to have the Militia Ballotor a 
More comprehensive system of compulsion ?—Yes; I 
should say if you tried the Militia Ballot first nobody 
could tell what the result of that would be, but I believe 
you would make all the volunteer battalions up to strength: 
I believe in the country at present the regular army is 
popular enough to keep up the number of men, at least, it 
is in Somersetshire, as both battalions are over strength. 


91.—II. 


In the militia you would have compulsory service, so that 
you would ensure getting the number required. 


19783. Would you think if you had compulsion that 
you would exact more from the men, or do you think what 
they get at present is sufficient ?—You want a good deal 
more. 

19784, So that you really want more men and more 
work when you get them both of which point to compul- 
sion as the only means of achieving that ?—Yes, we have 
tried money and it is no use. The militia man gets a great 
deal better pay than the line recruit, and when he has 
completed his second annual training he gets 4s. a day, 
this includes non-training and training bounties. 

19785. And you would exempt the volunteers from the- 
Militia Ballot ?—Yes, but I would call upon the volunteers 
to give a great deal more of their time to the service than 
they do at present, particularly shooting. 

19786. Would you make the volunteer regulations more- 
stringent ?—Yes. 

19787. And any man who accepted service under those 
conditions would be exempt from the militia ballot ?— 
Yes. 

19788, Do you think that might tend to produce a 
different class and that the militia might be so to speak, 
the refuse of those who had not gone into the volunteers, 
that it might diminish its prestige, and so forth; do you 
think there would be danger of that ?—I do not see how 
that would be so, if you have the ballot available; if 
you have 10,000 men in a county and you have a ballot, 
you do not know whom you may get into the militia ; 
you may get better men than the volunteers. 

19789. And there would be a limit to the volunteers ?— 
Yes, you would have a limit according to the population 
of the town or country. I do not think the militia would 
suffer at all if the ballot was in force. 

19790. (Lord Grenfell.) It has been stated here, and it 
has also been strongly denied, that the militia are not 
properly treated at the depots, that they are given oxtra 
fatigues and that their life is not that of the regular soldier : 
is that your experience ?—No, the militia at Taunton do 
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nothing except drill; if we put them on fatigues or any 
other duty we might ss well give up drilling them 
altogether, it would be absolutely useless. They donothing 
from the day they come into barracks except make up 
their own cots, they do no fatigues. The line recruits 
do the fatigues; if we made the militia recruits do 
fatigues we would get nothing at all done in the way of 
drill, their time is so short, 

19791. In fact nothing is done except feed them and 
train them ?—Nothing is done except feed, clothe and 
train them. 

19792. Do you see a great difference in the militia 
recruit when he leaves after his training, do you see a 
great improvement in the physique of the men ?—Oh yes, 
but not at all as good as the line as they are not there the 
same time; the militia recruit is only there for forty- 
seven days. 

19793. I think the militia do not do the gymnastic 
exercises ?—No, we have not time; they shoot at the 
Morris tube range, and go through drill, there is no time 
to do any more with them. 


19794. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) Under the voluntary system 
do you think you could get longer time out of the men as 
recruits ?—Do you think they would come up for a four 
months’ or six months’ course voluntarily on first joining ? 
—I think any man who came up voluntarily would come 
up for six months; the man who comes up for the militia 
is a man who has nothing to do, he is the sweepings of the 
whole country (I mean the recruits who would not come 
up to the standard of the line). 

19795. He is a casual labourer ?—He is a boy of 
seventeen years of age; five fect two, hardly able to carry 
a rifle, and he is no use. 

19796. If you got him for six months, and you seem to 
think he would come for that period, do you not think you 
could make something of him in that time ?—Yes, but I 


think the age is too young. I do not think a cadet of that 
kind is a soldier. 


19797. Supposing he gets his drill training and in- 
struction in that way, and he is taught to shoot, and he is 
developed to the extent that you can develop him in six 
months, do you not think that, not reckoning him as a 
fighting man during that period, if he subsequently came up 
for a month or six weeks he would make a very good 
soldier ?—If you let me know what you are to do with 
him afterwards; you cannot make a soldier in six months 
and leave him doing nothing afterwards. 


19798. If he comes up afterwards for a month’s or six 
weeks’ drill every year, then suppose an emergency arose 
and you mobilised your battalion which would consist of 
these men who on joining had given their six months and 
subsequently had had this month or six weeks’ training, 
do you not think before very long you could make an 
eflicient battalion out of them ?—Yes, you might, if you 
brought them up for six wecks every year, and you had 
them for six months to start with, but I am against the 
age entirely—seventeen years. 


19799. You mean that you should get them at eighteen 
which is the age at which it is supposed the army recruit 
enlists ?—I am against that entirely; I think it is throw- 
ing away money to take men at that age; they ought to 
be taught drill at school, then let them see what they can 
do in life, but let us have formed men to make soldiers of. 


19800. We have just had the evidence of another officer 
who holds the same position as you, and he says he should 
like them all to come as young fellows at sixteen and 
seventeen ; he prefers them to come at that age and to be 
licked into shape at that time ?—Then I do not agree with 
him ; I do not think there is any use in having boy soldiers, 
except as cadets, and you should pay them and train them 
in different ways. They are no use to take the field. 

19801, But you think if they come at that young age, 
say seventeen, you could get six months out of them; 
there ig no difliculty about their finding the time 7—If 
you can get them. 


19802, Do you think you could get them voluntarily ? 
—No, no, not in the militia. 

19803. Therefore, you think you could only get the pro- 
longed training of six months by applying some com- 


pulsory powers ?—I think so. You could not get the 
number without. 
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19804. What sort of officers are there in your Militia 
battalions ? Are they satisfactory ?—The officers of the 
Tegiments? Yes. 


19805. I mean the company officers, and so on ?—Yes, 
for the experience they have, and the time they are able to 
devote to it, I think they do very well. 

19806. But do you think they do well enough to make 
an efficient fighting battalion, supposing it is mobilised 1— 
That is a very hard question to answer, because you must 
say what it is for. 

19807. To fight 1—But there are too many different 
kinds of fighting, field army, lines of communication, 
detached forts, and so on. 

19808. To fight an invading army in this country— 
how long would you like to have them after mobiliaa- 
tion before you would take them into the field, supposing 
that was your duty ?—That is, if they were trained for 
six months as recruits and then had six weeks every year 
afterwards ? 

19809. Yes ?—What age would the men be ? 


19810. I am assuming that they join at seventeen or 
eighteen ; the recruits you would throw aside and there 
would be no one under eighteen who would be fighting }— 
It is a very hard question to answer. 


19811. You probably would say that they could not 
be made fit at all unless you had efticient ofticers and non- 
commissioned ofticers ?—Certainly. 


19812. You must have them ?—You must have them. 


19813. Supposing you had them ?—Do you mean if 
you turned them over to a line battalion—the same men 
trained in battalion and they were able to shoot up to 
800 yards ? 

19814, Yes ?—A very short time. The great difficulty 
of course in the militia is the non-commissioned officers; 
they have really no non-commissioned officers except 
the permanent staff. 


19815. But you think it of the first importance that you 
should improve the non-commissioned officers. Have 
you any suggestion to make with regard to them !—Do 
you mean under the present system—the one you propose 
of six months ? 


19816. Yes ?—I do not see how it could be done, 
because at present there are schools of instruction at every 
depét. For the last year at Taunton I got up about ten 
Militia non-commissioned officers out of the two battalions, 
and even when they left they were not efficient to drill 
men. 

19817. You would advocate, practically, having a 
larger number of what we call permanent staff non-com- 
missioned officers to do the non-commissioned officers’ 
work ?—No, I would not. I would send them from 
regiments. I would keep them in the regiments and make 
them supernumerary to the regiments. 


19818. You would not increase the number locally, 
but you would have a reservoir to draw upon ?—Yes. 


19819, The home battalion of your regiment should 
have an excess of non-commissioned officers, you might 
draw upon for your training ?—Yes, men you would em- 
ploy, but to have permanent staff more than you want 
at present would be ruinous. 


19820. That is to say, the men would be ruined as 
there would not be enough for them to do the greater 
part of the year ?—That is so, and if they were not at their 
work they would go down. 

19821, (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) Do you think anything 
could be done by way of getting out reserve non-com- 
missioned officers for the militia training ? Supposing 
they were procurable, do you think it would be a good 
thing to have army reserve men to take the place of non- 
commissioned officers for the training ?—If you take the 
reserve non-commissioned oflicers of a regiment, they até 
not reserve men; they are the men belonging to the 
regiment ; they have only civilian clothes on, but they 
belong to the regiment. 

19822. And in the case of an emergency they would all 
be taken away from the militia 7—Yes, they are on the 


roll, and they all go bao: into the places where they aré 
wanted. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 
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19823. I suppose you consider that at the age at 
-which the men are at present recruited they are not physi- 
cally fit for the slight work they have to do ?—That isa 
question for a doctor ; but it is decided that a man who 
weighs so much and is of a certain height and apparent 
age, should be passed unless he has something absolutely 
wrong with him. I think you can train a boy of that 
age, but they are too young, and I think it better to let 
them go and come on. 


19824. What proportion of men come up as militia 
recruits who are transferred to the regulars ?—A great 
number. 

19825. Do you know about the percentage 1—Yes. In 
the 4th battalion there were 132 recruits joined, and out 
of that there were eighty-five joined the regular army . 


19826. And probably about the same from the 3rd 
battalion ?—117 attested, and eighty-three went to the 
regulararmy. Ido not think it gives any idea at all of 
the state of recruiting to show that the militia recruits 
go to the line, because my experience is that these eighty- 
five men would never remain in the militia ; they all want 
to go into the line. It is a mistake to think that the 
militia is a recruiting ground for the line; it is not so; 
the men who go in through the militia intend to go into 
the line if they like the life. They like to go into the line, 
and all these young boys simply go in before they under- 
stand the rate of pay they will get. I asked the question 
of some of them, ‘‘ What pay do you get in the line ? ” 
and they said they did not know ; then I asked, ““ Why do 
you join the Service ?”” and they said, ‘“ Because we like 
it.” 

19827. Why do they not join the line in the first place ? 
—They come up to see whether they like soldiering at all. 


19828. (Lord Grenfell.) Do they not get a standard by 
coming to the militia. A great many recruits come to 
the militia to get up their chest line ?—Yes, and they are 
sometimes two or three pounds under the weight. 


19829. (Lieut.-Colonel Lewellyn.) With regard to your 
brigade, do you consider that it would be better, instead 
of militia regiments being brigaded with militia regiments, 
that they should be always brigaded with the line. Do 
you think you get full value out of the training when the 
brigades consist entirely of militia battalions ?—You 
mean that you should have two militia battalions and two 
line battalions brigaded together ? 


19830. Do you think there is any great value in three 
militia battalions with no line battalion at all being bri- 
gaded together ?—I think they would derive greater. 
benefit by being brigaded with a line battalion. 


19831. Can you account for the falling off in the number 
of militia officers ?—Both battalions are at present low 
in the subaltern ranks, but there are only five officers 
altogether short. 


19832. But speaking generally. as to the shortage of 
nilitia officers ?—I do not think you would get the ofticers. 


19833. Why not ?—Because I do not see where they are 
to come from ; all the subaltern officers since I was in the 
nilitia in 1884 have been working for the line, and very 
few remain in the militia. The only way the militia is 
filled up is by an odd officer who has left the army, and 
afew who come in as captains for ten years at £100 per 
annum, There are very few real militia subalterns in the 
militia, 

19834. And I suppose there are very few subalterns pro- 
moted ?—I do not think there are many in the two 
battalions, Somerset Light Infantry. 


19835. It was stated to us by the previous witness that 
the falling off in the number of men in the militia was 
accounted for by the service in the volunteers being so 
much easier, and the fact that the volunteers were paid ; 
is that your opinion—that men now go into the volun- 
teers who ought to be in the militia No; I know some 
of them do, but I do not think it has anything to do with 
the pay. 

19836. But the terms of service in the volunteers, act 
as an inducement to men of the class who originally filled 
the ranks of the militia, whereas they now go into the 
volunteers ?—Yes, there is no doubt that a number of 
men whom you would think would be in the militia, go 
into the volunteers, but I think that is owing to the 
Prosperity of the country, I do not think it has anything 
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to do with the terms of service in the volunteers; they 
join the volunteers possibly because they have a friend 
in them. Down at Wells there is a company of 
volunteers, and Yeomanry, and I cannot get o Militia 
recruit from there. A sergeant of the Coldstream Guards 
has been down there about six months ago, because 
it was thought I could not get recruits for the regiment, 
but although he has been there six months he could not 
get a@ recruit. 

19837. You attribute the whole of that difficulty to the 
prosperity of the country, and the ease with which men can 
earn wages now !—Yes. The whole of my men after the 
South African Campaign, who were in the Reserve, came 
home, and I had very few cases where I was asked to 
get employment for them. They were all excellent men 
of good character, and a great number of their places 
were kept for them. 


19838. (Sir Ralph Knox.) And that was continuous 
employment; they got a berth which gave work all the 
year round ?—Yes, with few exceptions. 


19839. That is the difficulty with the militia, that a man 
who is in continuous employment cannot get away for his 
month ?—Yes. I met a man at the railway station at 
Weston the other day, and I recognised him as 
@ sergeant in the militia, and asked him, “ Are 
you coming out to your training the next time?” 
And he said, “‘ I do not know ; I would like to come out, 
but what am I todo, as I have just got a place on the Great 
Western Railway ; before I was just taken on as a help 
during the summer, because there is more work to do at 
Weston during the summer, but now I have got a per- 
manent job, I am done if I come out.” He was a sergeant 
and drawing sergeant’s pay in the militia. 

19840. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) You command the 
volunteer brigade, I suppose ?—No. 


19841. You have a lot of volunteers in your district }— 
Yes, but I have nothing to do with the brigade. 


19842. You do not see much of the volunteers ?—No. 
I inspect them every year ; I generally go out with them 
for two or three days to see them drilling. 


19843. What do you think of the volunteer officer ?— 
I think some of them very good. 


19844. (Colonel 0’Callaghan-Westropp.) You said just 
now that the prosperity of the country and the ease of 
getting good wages kept men from enlisting ?—That is 
what I suppose, 


19845. One has to go on the best of one’s belief. Do you 
not think it rather follows that the country tries to get 
its militiamen for less than the private employer pays ?— 
No; the militiaman gets during his second training, 
including bounties, about 4s. per diem for twenty-seven 
days. 

19846. That is counting in his bounty ?—Counting in 
his pay and bounty ; he gets £6 a year for twenty-seven 
days. You might say that the money would get him, 
but it does not. 


19847. I want to clear up that point about the pros- 
perity of the country and the wages ?—A man comes to 
the dept as a recruit and he gets his forty-nine days’ 
pay, and he gets 10s.; when he comes up for his 
training he gets fourteen days’ pay during recruits’ 
musketry course, and twenty-nine days’ pay, and another 
pound ; that is for the first year. Then when he comes 
up next year he gets £6. 

19848. Do you think the absence of separation allow- 
ances, now that men have got to know what separation 
allowances means, makes any difference, because a 
militiaman before the embodiment in 1900 did not know 
of such a thing as separation allowances ; now they all 
know it; and do you think it makes a difference to 
them ?—They do not expect it; if you once gave it o 
them you could not take it away, but they do not 
expect it. 

19849. (Sir Ralph Knox.) If that is a shilling a day 
that would make 5s. a day in all ?—Yes. 


19850. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Do you find 
that the change in the payment of the bounty makes 
much difference to the men ?—I was asked the other day 
what I would recommend about it, and I wrote and said 
that I thought if you gave the militiamen the money you 
ought to give it to him when he has done his work and not 
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have the quarterly bounty, because these young 
men do not believe in it. What you want is to 
tthe men; you do not want to keep the men with 
-a-dozen badges on; they are trained soldiers 
and are always fit to take up the work, but what 
you want is to get militiamen, and at present we cannot 
get them. Whatever you are to pay the man you should 
give it to him; you should give him the money. If you 
want to get # man who is worth anything for fighting, 
i.e who is over twenty years of age, he is quite fit to take 
£4 10s. bounty in his hand. 
19851. You think if he cannot be trusted with the 
bounty he cannot be trusted as a soldier ?—I do not 
think so in every case. 


19852. You said the non-commissioned officers were 
the weak point in the militia. We know that a system has 
been tried for the officers of giving young officers of the 
regular army retired pay to go into the militia for a term 
of years: do you think anything of the sort in the oase of 
regular non-commissioned officers of the rank of sergeant 
might be tried, giving them some slight pension for service 
in the militia Say you take them at twenty and they 
do sixteen years, they would be thirty-six years old. 

19853. Does not one enlist for the regular army at 
eighteen now ?—Yes. I included men of Section D., 
Army Reserve: 

19854. And a twelve year man would only be thirty, or 
making it nineteen he would be thirty-one 1—Yes, that 
would do. 


19855. He would be o useful man for eight or nine 
yeara in the militia after he left the army ?—Yes. 


19856. I mean the men who at present are absolutely 
lost to the country, as we know a great many are ?—But 
that is a great mistake. 

19857. Losing them ?—Yes. 


19858. We cannot here deal with the regular army, but 
granted the fact that we all know that they are lost abso- 
lutely to the regular army now unless you catch them in 
Royal Reserve regiments and garrison regiments later on, 
would it not be well that the militia should have the ad- 
vantage of them ?—Oh, yes, I think so. Most certainly, 
if you could get them. 

19859. And something of that kind might get them ?— 
I think so. 

19860. Of course the shortage of officers is a very 
serious thing for the militia, both the shortage and I 
think [ rather gathered the want of professional know- 
ledge ?—Of course you cannot expect a militia officer to 
have as much knowledge about field work or service ; 
anybody can get a knowledge of the books, but as to the 
soldier's professional work in the field you cannot expect 
it from the militia officer. 


19861. It was your experience as @ militia adjutant, 
and subsequently. that the greater part of the younger 
officers, practically all, joined the line or joined with a 
view to entering the line ?—Yes. 

19862. Perhaps you had some experience in the regular 
army of officers who came through the militia without 
passing through Sandhurst ?—Yes. 


19863. Did you find when they came to your battalion 
that it took a long time to make them useful officers 1— 
No; when they go to a regular battalion they go through 
@ regular course. 

19864. It has been rather suggested, and I want your 
opinion about it from your experience that the Sandhurst 
officer joins the line battalion with more technical know- 
ledge, and that the militia officer joins the regular battalion 
with a greater knowledge of regimental life and of hand- 
ling men, but not so much technical knowledge as the 
Sandhurst man ?—Yes, but they are young; take a 
boy of twenty or so, really there is very little difference 
between them, I do not think there is any difference be- 
tween the two. 

19865. When you come to make regular soldiers of 
them ?—That is 90; there is very little difference, it 
depends entirely on the boy’s own capabilities. 


19866. We know we cannot officer the militia under any 
voluntary system without giving them certain number of 
these army commissions to compete for, we could not keep 
the thing going without: I should like to know very 
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broadly, if you do not mind giving en opinion on the sub- 
ject, whether you think it might be an advantage if, 
without in any way abolishing Woolwich or Sandhurst, all 
officers who were going into the regular army passed 
through the militia 7—I do not see what good that would 
do, because you see officers going into the army or going 
into the militia are of very little value except in name until 
trained ; an officer who has joined for six months is of 
very little value as an officer. 


19867. What I wanted to suggest, in case it had not 
occurred to you, was that possibly in any given year 800 
gentlemen might present themselves for admission to 
Sandhurst, of whom perhaps 300 got in and the remaining 
they do not get into Sand. 
hurst, they may get in a year later, but they do not get 
into Sandhurst then, and they are not in the militia then, 


mean that that 500 would be doing one or two trainings and 
go helping to fill the gap ?—You would not be filling the 
gap with anything very valuable unless you could get then 
to stop. 

19868. A certain number ultimately do fail for Sand- 
huret ?—Yes, but they would not stop in the militia if 
their object is to get into the army. Tf they come into the 
militia to go into the army, it is very seldom they stop in 
the militia. I think you would be giving the militia a false 
hope. 

19869. Do you think we could give them any <ort of 
inducement to atop in the militia XI think if you had 
compulsory service you would get officers for the militis, 
because young gentlemen would join the militia, if 
possible, as officers. 


19870. Do you think you would get them for a moderate 
retaining fee ?—I think you would. You mean if an 
officer went into the militia with the idea of going into the 
line and failed for the line, you might give him @ retaining 
fee to remain in the militia ? 


19871. Yes, £10 or £15 a year perhaps, becoming 
higher as he became & captain. You think something 
of that sort would be worth trying as an alternative if we 
were not able to get compulsion ?—Yes. You would, of 
course, have to make him attend certain schools to 
qualify for this fee. 


19872. It occurs to me that with these army candidates 
for the militia, of whom only perhaps one in three get com- 
missions and the others leave the militia altogether, there 
is a very considerable waste of military instruction and 
military knowledge, as these men, who have done their pre- 
liminary drill and school of instruction and certain courses, 
for want of some inducement drift away into private life 
and are no good to the country 1—Yes. - 

19873. And the retaining fee might be of value in that 
way ?—I think so. 


19874. (The Earl of Derby.)—(Temporarily in the Chair.) 
Is there anything you would like to state to the Commis- 
sion that we have not asked you about?—I think you have 
asked me nearly everything. There is one thing, and that 
is that it is nearly impossible to train any soldiers in the 
militia at present unless we can get grounds to train them 
on and ranges for them to shoot on. At present we have to 
get the soldiers first, but when we do get them, we want 
ground, and we absolutely must have & county groun to 
train the militia of the county on, and you must have 
ranges to shoot them on. Tt is absolutely as necesssry 
that these shooting ranges and manquvring groun 
should be in the county as that railways for the con- 
venience of the public should be by Act of Parlia- 
ment brought through the county. It is absolutely 
impossible to train men without these, and st present there 
is the greatest difficulty in getting places. It is entirely 8 
question of money. People say, “You can buy this place! 
you like for » mancuvring ground; you may, get t t 
place for a range, but you will have to pay for it” If 
had two battalions of militia up to their strength to 
morrow in Somersetshire I would find great difficulty 9 
training them or shooting them. 


19875. It would entail in many places taking them from 
their headquarters to these places, would it not ?—It 
means money. We could do it now if we had the money 
and men. 
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19876, That applies especially to the volunteers, does it 
not ?—Not so much to the volunteers, because the vo- 
lunteers shoot all the year round at their own ranges. 

19877. Does not the difficulty apply to your getting 
to your ranges ?—Yes. 

19878. Do they not have to go considerable distances 
sometimes ?—Yes. 

19879. I think you do not follow me; is it not the case 
that the volunteer has to do so much shooting in his own 
time ?—Yes. 

19980. Is it not the case that they have to go now good 
distances, so far from home that it is very difficult for 
them to spare the time !—Yes. 

19881. And you would include that in what you said on 
that subject ?—Yes. 

19882. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Where does your militia 
regiment do its musketry ?—There is a range at Whit- 
church near Bristol which I can get for both battalions 
to shoot at, but there is no ground to drill on near it. The 
shooting is absolutely necessary, but there is no use to 
bring @ battalion out for twenty-seven days to a range 
and have a field to drill on. 

19883, Could they not do their drill at one place and do 
their shooting at another ?—Yes, but expense stops the 
way: Ihave some magnificent ground at Minehead, 
and Sir Thomas Dyke-Acland and other proprietors would 
allow me to go over it, but the difficulty is that the 
Government will not pay for the transport of troops from 
there to Whitchurch and back. I made arrangements for 
a steamer to come to Minehead and go up to Bristol and 
come back again, but the Government will not give the 
money for it. 

19884. I am not up in the geography, but do Minehead 
and Whitchurch lie in the same direction ?—No, the one 

is at one end of the county and the other at the other. 

19885. (Colonel Satterthwatte.) There is no possibility 
of your using the volunteer ranges throughout the year, 
is there, for the training of your militia ?—Not under 
present circumstances. 

19886. Under an altered system do you think it could 
be arranged ?—Oh, yes. 

19887. That is to say, that the militiaman should be 
able to do his musketry throughout the year as the vol- 
unteer does?—That is a very difficult thing to do, because 
you would have to have the officers called up; the 
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volunteer has got his company, his 100 men together, 
but the militiamen are spread all over the country. It is 


* quite possible under a different system to do it. 


19888, What sort of system ?—You would have to go 
on the volunteer system, but I am not prepared to 
recommend it. 


19889. (The Earl of Derby.) Do you see any suggestion 
you can make to the Commission for the working of 
compulsory service ? Could you keep hold of the men 
sufficiently if you had them at an earlier period of life, 
as young fellows treating them as cadets as you say and 
making use of them afterwards, only counting them when 
they are effective ? Would it be possible to keep sufficient 
touch with them to keep up a sufficient force in the 
country?—Do you mean that they would go to the other 
countries—emigrate ? 


19890. Do you think it would be possible to avoid 
losing sight of them ?—Oh, no. 


19891. You think they would go ?—I do not quite 
understand. Do you mean that they would leave the 
country ? 

19892. Yes ?—There would be no difficulty in finding 
them. 


19893. They are not like reserve men; they would be 
under no engagement ?—But you would have to have a 
list of them, and a system of registering their names in the 
district. 

19894, After they had once been called up for training, 
but before that time if they were taken at a younger age, 
say at seventeen, and trained and then allowed to go down 
again to be called up from year to year, do you think that 
would be a training which would be sufficient to make them 
really effective ?—I think so if you had them up to twenty 
and then called them soldiers, 


19805. That would mean something very much like 
compulsory service ?—Yes. 

19896. Do you think, therefore, in the earlier stage of 
compulsory service you would be able to keep in touch 
with the number of men who are becoming of effective age 
every year? Would you be able to lay your hand upon 
these boys ?—Yes, there would be no difficulty at all; 
they could be registered in the district. 


19897. And you think they would be able to know 
where they were if there was such a register 7—Yea. 


Colonel S. H. Harrison, called; and Examined. 


19898. (Chatrman.) You command the l0lat Regi- 
mental District Royal Munster Fusiliers ?—Yes. 

19899. You have served in Burma and South Africa, 
during part of which time you commanded the Ist battalion 
of the Liverpool regiment, and you have been adjutant 
of volunteers from 1887 to 1892: you have three militia 
battalions, the establishment of those being 849, 743, and 
849 t—I have four militia battalions; the 3rd, 4th and 
5th Royal Munsters, and the 9th Battalion King’s Royal 
Rifles. 

19900. The strength is, I was going to say, about half 
the establishment, but it is rather more than that ?—It is 
considerably more than that. 


19901. Still, you appear as in other quarters to find 
it impossible to keep the strength up to establishment ?— 
Quite impossible. 

19902. Is that a state of things which is getting worse ? 
—My total is 17 officers and 1,182 men short of establish- 
ment in the four battalions. 


19903, As regards the officers, do you find great diffi- 
culty 1—Yes, I find great difficulty in getting a suitable 
class of officers, and in getting a sufficient number. 

19904. I gather from your numbers that the same 
thing applies to the men ?—The same applies to the men ; 
it varies in districts. In South Cork the battalion is 
nearly up to its establishment ; it is only about 100 short. 

19905. To what do you attribute the difficulty 1—I 
attribute the difficulty in the first instance in the South 
of Ireland to emigration, which is very considerable: in 
County Kerry I can give the emigration for ten years. 


19906. Do you mean deficiency of population or emi- 
gration specially ?—Deficiency of population, the result 
of emigration. 

19907. (Sir Ralph Knoz.\ 
going abroad ?—Yes. 

19908. (Chairman.) Will you give us the figures ?— 
In County Kerry the total male population is 84,427, 
and the percentage of recruits that I got in County Kerry 
was ‘34 in 1903 ; in County Clare I got -39 on the popula- 
tion. In County Cork I got -23 on the popu- 
lation, The total male population in my regimental 
district in 381,777, and of the total of that I got -33 of 
the male population in 1903. In Kerry in the ten years 
from 1891 to 1901 there were 17.048 or 17,044 males emi- 
grated of the class we want. ‘That is a very large percent- 
age. 

19909. Do you think the establishment is put too high 
really—higher than it ought to be ?—I do not think so; 
I think there might be some further inducements to the 
right class of men to join the militia. Now we get very few 
of the class between twenty-five and thirty-five years of 
age, young married men, who, I think, would join if there 
were sufficient inducements for them to join. 

19910. What sort of inducements do you mean ?—I 
think if they got separation allowance during the training 
we would get that class of men; and then I think that 
the brigade training away from home prevents a great 
many of the local men of that class from joining too, 


19911. If you always had local training you think you 
would do better ?—I am sure as far as recruiting goes it 
would exercise a tremendous influence on recruiting. 
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19912. And you think as regards numbers a few changes 
of that kind which would not entail any very serious 
expense might meet the difficulty ?—I think it would 
to a great extent. 

19913. You do not think the deficiency points in the 
direction of compulsion of any kind ?—My own opinion 
would be that I should like to see compulsion, 

19914. Why ?—Because I think there area lot of people 
in the country who do nothing for the country, and I 
think it would be a very good thing for them if they 
were made to soldier and help their country a bit. 

19915. That would be on general grounds 1—Yes. 


19916. Looking at it from the point of view of your own 
command in Ireland, do you think if a sufficient number 
of men are to be obtained, and when obtained they are 
to devote a sufficient amount of time to training, those 
points could not be met without compulsion ?—I think 
they could be met without compulsion. 


19917. So that for your particular command you would 
not say that compulsion was necessary ?—I should not 
say that it was necessary. 

19918. Of course it points to a certain expenditure : 
do you think that is an expenditure which could be faced 
reasonably ?—I think the separation allowance would 
not be very heavy and I think it could be faced. 

19919. I gather what you have been saying lately 
applies rather to the men ?—Entirely. 

\,19920. If we turn to the officers, what hopes have you 
in your mind that that deficiency might be remedied ?— 
I cannot suggest anything with reference to the present 
militia officers ; they are a very willing lot, and as far as 
my experience of them goes, they will do anything in 
their power ; they are quite anxious to learn and they will 
do the best they can, but they are uneducated, in 
a military sense, and they cannot train their 
men because they have not got the military 
education to do it. The only remedy I can suggest with 
regard to that would be that the percentage of regular 
Officers who are constantly leaving the army should have 
some inducement held out to them, or some compulsion 
brought to bear upon them, that would make them serve 
in the militia. If we had a good sprinkling of regular 
officers who were trained with line battalions, I think it 
would have a great effect on the general tone and the 
general working of the militia battalion. 


19921. As a matter of fact, is there the supply of men, 
if the men chose to come forward? Could you point to 
this, that and the other locality where there are gentle- 
men who might very well become militia officers with 
success, but who do not care to do so, or do you think the 
men are really not there at all ?—I do not think I can 
point to any particular locality. 


19922. You would not say if A, B, ©, and D were to 
come forward they would make very good militia officers ; 
A, B, G, and D are not there to come ?—They are not in 
my district. 

19923. You would have to go for officers outside your 
own district ?—That is so, 


19924. And I supposo there is no special reason why 
gentlemen in other districts should come to be militia 
oificers in your district ?—Unless they were obliged, the 
oificers belonging to the Munster Fusiliers came from all 
parts; there are very few Irishmen, and consequently 
when they retire you do not get them in the district. 

19925. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) You get your militia 
recruits and you train them first at the depot ?—Yes. 

19926. Apparently at odd times when ever they get 
recruited ?—Yes, as we catch them; they come up for 
fifty-six days as a rule. 

19927. What is your opinion of this: we have had put 
before us a scheme by which the militia recruits should 
be trained for a longer period than that (opinions differ as 
to how much longer), but supposing those militia recruits 
could all be taken together at one time, and could be put 
into a line battalion for training, or trained together at 
the depit by line officers and non-commissioned officers, 
do you think at the end they would be better trained than 
they are now ?—Well, there are two classes of recruits, 
one class of recruit is the man who comes to the depot and 
enlists there, and as he comes he begins his work and he 
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works up there for his fifty-six days; the other class of 
recruit is what you call a preliminary drill recruit, and he 
is enlisted at any time of the year, and seventy days or fifty. 
six days or whatever it may be before the training he is 
brought up for preliminary drill, and I never see that man 
at the depot. 

19928. You do not know whether he is better trained: 
than the other man ?—I tried to find that out, and I took 
the test of shooting; I take a great deal of trouble with 
the recruits at the depét, with the shooting, and I give 
them any amount of Morris Tube practice; every day 
they have some; I took the average of the depiit recruits 
last year in my brigade camp and of the preliminary 
recruits, and the preliminary drill recruits who had not 
had all the drilling I gave those trained at the depét were: 
slightly better. 

19929. Do you infer from that that there is some 
advantage in the men all coming together and being 
trained in a squad ?—I think so certainly. 

19930. (Colonel O'Callaghan-Westropp.) I think you 
commanded the militia brigade this year at Kilworth 1— 
Yes. 


19931. Could you give us your opinion generally, with- 
out going into individual cases as to the value as fighting 
units of the regiments, the officers and men under your 
command then ?—This year in particular there was a new 
form of drill, what they call the battalion formation, and 
militia battalions found great difficulty in mastering that. 
I gave them nothing, excepting company drill in 
addition to their musketry, excepting at the end of 
the training. I had two brigade field days. I could not 
do more. They occupied nearly the whole time with 
musketry and teaching their men to stand in the ranks, 
and move in the ranks, which they had not leamt 
in the new battalion formations, and this new 
formation took a good deal of time. As far as 
the value of brigade training goes I could not say 
they had brigade training ; I could not call it brigade 
training, because I had not the chance of getting 
them out and getting them into extended order 
excepting on these two occasions; and I should say I 
would want them out at least a dozen times before I would 
be able to form a definite opinion about how they would 
work, because the officers have not got any initiative; they 
do not know enough to be able to take a company away 
and work round a flank if it is necessary without being 
told by somebody else to do it; they have no personal 
initiative. 

19932. Do you think that could be got over if the 
officers were better taught to begin with ?—Certainly. 


19933. Of course the suggestion has been thrown out, 
and I should be glad to know how it strikes you—that there 
might be something of the nature of a military college for 
Militia—something of the nature of the first term at Sand- 
hurst, where, of course, they would draw their pay for 8 
six months’ course, with periodical attendance at schools 
of instruction afterwards ; do you think that would get 
over some of the difficulty you refer to 1—Yes, but I think 
you would have great difficulty in getting the bulk of 
the Militia officers who join at present to give up the 
amount of time which would be required for that. 


19934. Of course the Militia officers who join at present 
one hears are very often Army candidates ?—Yes. 


19935. Almost entirely, in fact ?—Almost entirely. 


19936. And if the one road into the army was, without 
in any doing away with Woohwich or Sandhurst, through 
the Militia, then they would have to give up their time. 88 
that would be the necessary preliminary ?—That class 
would give it up, but of course a boy who joins like thet 
and is going into the Army, unless he has got some chance 
of instruction at the depot in his other work, could not give 
up the time, because all his chances of getting into the 
Army would be ruined ; he ought to be with a crammer 
during that time. 

19937; But supposing his army examination was 0 
military subjects which he bad learned during that six 
months’ course and that he got into Sandhurst from there, 
you would approve of that !—Certainly. 

19938. It is obvious that it is not much use having 
oflicers who cannot work round a flank with their com: 
pany 7—Yes. 
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19939. On the question of selection of commanding 
officers in the militia, do you attach much importance to 
the commanding officer being a local man ?—I do. 

19940. Do you think that helps to get officers and men ? 
—I think as far as recruiting goes it is important. 

19941. And for choice, if possible an ex-regular, I sup- 
pose ?—Certainly. 

19942. But if you had your choice between a capable 
second in command of the militia and a man who had left 
the Regular army, you do not know for what reason, and 
who was not a local man, whereas the second in command 
was, do you think the second in command would be the 
better man to have?—No, I would rather have the regular ; 
he might be a regular duffer, but if he was an ordinary man 
I would like to have him. 

19943. May I put it this way—that whereas you would 
be very glad to get a keen soldier from the regulars who 
might have left from pressure of family affairs, you would 
not take the present of a regular who had taken leave of 
the service because he was sick of soldiering 1—Certainly. 

19944. That would be a fair definition of your views 1— 
Yes. 

19945. Has anything struck you since you have been 
in command of the 101st Regimental District as to the 
powers of commanding officers of Militia, and how they 
use them—that is to say their powers all the year round 
and their powers during the training ?—All the year round 
they have practically no powers: during the training, as to 
the man who hasserved in the Regulars, there is no question 
about him, but the other man, the Militia officer, is very 
chary about using his powers. 

19946. And he has got to make up the leeway he has 
lost during the eleven months ?—Yes, he is really a very 
ignorant man as a rule, about military law or anything 
like that. 

19947. Have you found that Militia commanding 
officers are in the habit of leaving a great deal to their 
adjutants ?—Yes, they will not work themselves; they 
will not shake off their adjutant, and start a line of their 
own; that is the great fault I find. I do not mean to say 
that is the case with the man who has served with the 
Tegulars at all; that is the militia colonel as a rule. He 
depends on his adjutant too much. 

19948. And you think if there were some means of 
insisting upon that man getting more in touch with his 
work and not having every single paper which issues 
from his office signed “ Adjutant for O.C.” he would 
know what was happening and he would not have so 
much leeway to make up ?—I do it now; I insist on the 
colonel seeing everything important. 

19949. That has struck you then—that there was a 
weak point !—Yes, I spoke to commanding officers 
last year about that. : 

19950. On the selection of adjutants do you think one 
gets a fairly good selection of adjutants ?—I do. 


19951, As far as your experience goes you have had no 
Teason to complain of slack officers being posted to you ? 
—None. 


19952, And you think on the whole such authority as 
they may be left they use judiciously ?—Certainly. 

19953. There was a recent regulation brought out by 
which the adjutant only held office for three years with a 
possible extension to four. It has been suggested that 
adjutants, many of the keener soldiers who otherwise 
would be shy of leaving their battalion, are newly married 
men anxious to settle down for a few years: do you think 
that regulation curtailing the period might help to keep 
away a number of the keener men ?—Yes. 

19954. It narrows our selection in fact ?—Yes, and I 
think the adjutant in three years has not time to grasp 
the thing thoroughly ; it takes him a year to grasp the 
whole of his duties. 

19955. The conditions are so different and the stamp of 
officer and men ?—Yes. 

1 19956. And really it takes a regular officer a year to 
cam the new conditions he is working under ?—Yes. 

19957. And therefore you think if a really good man 
was picked from the battalion he would not have got 
80 rusty at the end of five years, that he would be no good 
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aa adjutant. Do you think he could do a five years’ 
term with advantage ?—I do, certainly. 

19958, Then we have heard some questions about the 
permanent staff ; sometimes it is said the militia is robbing 
the regulars of its best men, and at other times it is said 
that very inferior people are sent from the regulars, and 
wee the militia is used as a sort of dumping ground ?— 

ea. 

19959. How does that strike you ?—As far as my 
experience goes I think that the class of non-commissioned 
officers of the permanent staff is good ; I mean generally— 
there are a few exceptions. 


19960. Would you approve of him being sent back in 
two or three years to his battalion, or would you approve 
of his being kept as long as he was well reported upon and 
medically fit ?—I would approve of his taking promotion 
in his regular battalion which he does not do at present ; 
the regular battalion takes promotion in the militia, but 
the militia does not take promotion in the regular battalion 
and I think it would be a great inducement to the militia 
permanent staff if they had the run of promotion through 
the regular battalions just the same as the regular battal- 
ions have it through them. 


19961. The present system being a bit one-sided, in 
fact ?—Yes. 

19962. Another case may possibly have occurred to 
you, that the militias commanding officer, who is perhaps 
@ good commanding officer, and knows his staff well, 
has a very desirable colour-sergeant, he might like to 
make quarter-master-sergeant or battalion-sergeant-major, 
and it may be that over your head and over his head a 
non-commissioned officer is posted ?—Yes, I think he 
ought to have a certain discretionary power. 

19963. The commanding officer, subject to your ap- 
proval as district officer, ought to have a certain amount 
of patronage, or the power of rewarding merit ?—Yes, 
and with regard to the permanent staff there is one thing 
I would like to mention, and that is that I do not think 
the permanent staff are sufficiently numerous. I do not 
think there are enough trained non-commissioned officers 
for the militia battalion to work with. 

19964, Would you say this would be a fair number— 
after all necessary employed men, orderly-room-sergeants, 
and so on, were provided for, that there should be clear 
for duty one colour-sergeant and one regular sergeant 
per company ?—Yes. I would suggest having three per 
company. 

19965. And you think it would pay for itself in the 
increased efficiency ?—I do. The great drawback the 
militia battalion has is that the militia non-commissioned 
officers are so badly trained, and you cannot train them, 
as you have not the time or opportunity, 

19966. It is sometimes suggested in the matter of re- 
cruiting that the old bringers, who used to bring up a 
number of recruits, generally militiamen themselves, 
have practically ceased their efforts. Has anything 
struck you about that on the recruiting question whether 
the militia non-commissioned officers could be usefully 
employed in that way ?—I do not think they would do 
it. Ihave tried them. I have a lot of men now who are 
called temporary recruiters, and out of the whole lot 
there is only one man who ever does anything. 

19967. (Lord Grenfell.) A pensioner ?—A __ retired 
militiaman, or anything like that. 

19968. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) One has heard 
@ reason given for that, that the militiaman gets a recruit 
and brings him up to the barrack gate, and he would be 
entitled to ls. 6d. or 2s. 6d. for it, but he hands him over 
to the permanent staff-sergeant on the gate, and the 
permanent staff-sergeant says, ‘‘Get out,” and collars 
the ls. 6d. 1—I do not think that goes on at my depit. 

19969. Do you think if the adjutants who are also re- 
cruiting officers were to open, periodically, in the country 
districts, say on fair or marketdays,a little branch recruiting 
office and attend there, so that it would be known they 
would be found there at a special date—— ?—They do 
that at present. 

19970. Are you satisfied with the working of that system ? 
—In some places. 

19971. It depends on the adjutant, I suppose ?—I do 
not think the fair is a good place. It would be far better 
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for the adjutant going to the district—to give notice, as 
some of my recruiting officers do— I will be at such and 
such @ place on Saturday night. Any man wishing to 
enlist come there.” And they come there, and one ot 
my best recruiting officers sometimes gets up to forty 
recruits there for the line and militia in an evening. 


19972. In the supply of officers, may I ask if you get 
u uch help from the lieutenants of counties 1—Very little. 


19973. And the Deputy-Lieutenants ?—Very little. 

19974. Both of whom hold their commissions under 
the Militia Act ?—Yes. 

19).5, We know that both the Lieutenant of the 


county and the Deputy-Lieutenants are very influential 
people in Ireland 1—Yes. 


19976. And if they helped themselves and put 4 son or 
a nephew in, and put pressure on the neighbouring gentle- 
men, do you think they could help you ?—I certainly 
think so. - tag 

19977. And yet they do not do it ?—As far as my ex- 
perience goes they do not. 


19978. Have you found the formation of the South 
of Ireland Imperial Yeomanry compete in the supply of 
officers 1—No. 

19979. (Lord Grenfell.) We have heard it given in 
evidence, and it has also been denied, that the militia are 
not fairly treated at the depita, that they are given extra 
work in the way of fatigues and that they do not have the 
same treatment as the men of the line—what is your ex- 
perience ?~I can speak for my own depét, the militia- 
man and the lino recruit live together, they feed together, 
they work together, and they have exactly the same 
duties excepting that of course the training of the militia 
recruit is a little different as regards gymnastics; he 
does not get the same amount of gymnastics that the 
line recruit does, but as far as their getting extra fatigues 
is concerned I would say most certainly not. 


19980. Do you find a great improvement on the con- 
dition of your recruits after they have done their drill for 
their forty-nine days 1—Yes, I find a great improvement ; 
I give them a good deal of gymnastic work, as 1 am a great 
believer in gymnastics, and I think a month’s work in the 
gymnasium is quite equal to three months’ work on the 
square in teaching him to move and teaching him to hold 
himself. 


19981. Then you bring them up to the standard of the 
army as far as chest measurement goes ?—<As far as 
possible ; you cannot get them to the same standard, be- 
cause you have not got the same time. 


19982. But physically do you not find that recruits 
improve 1—They improve, but not to the same extent as 
the army, because you have not got the time to do it. 


19983. (Sir Ralph Knox.) If they were drilled for six 
months on enlistment you would have the time to de- 
velop them by means of gymnastic exercises ?—Yes. 


19984. Do you think that would be popular with the 
younger men who join you, six months on enlistment?— 
I do not think so; I do not think they could give the 
time. As a rule they are farm labourers, and they are 
digging their potatoes in the autumn. You might get a 
fow in the winter months, but you would certainly not 
get them at all in the hay season. 


19985. But supposing that they did come in larger 
numbers or in fairly full numbers in the winter time, 
could you train them then ?—Certainly. 


19986. Supposing the plan was to have your recruits 
up preferably during the winter season and for a longer 
period, do you think that might be an inducement for 
more men to join?—I could not answer that ques- 
tion. 


19987. If you could get them for that six months it 
would make them very much better men ?—Certainly 
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19988, Supposing you had the men drilled on enlist. 
ment for six months in that way and that then they 
came up afterwards for their four to six weeks, do you 
think on mobilisation the battalion would be @ very 
much better battalion than it is now ?—Decidedly. 


19989. Supposing you had good officers and non-com- 
missioned officers (which is admitted by everybody to be 
a tremendous difficulty) with that amount of training do 
you think you could make a fairly efficient fighting bat- 


talion in a short time after mobilisation 1—Yes, I think 
80. 


19990. What sort of time do you think ?—If they had 
six months’ drill, and as you say if the officers were 
reliable men and up to their work I should like six months, 
but I think I should put them in the field in less, 


19991. But you would rather have six months !—I 
would. 


19992. But in less time on an emergency you would 
still be willing to trust them ?—I think s0. 


19993. But the officers and non-commissioned officers 
present the great difficulty ?—The great difficulty ; the 
militia non-commissioned officer is practically a nonentity 
at present. I think a good deal might be done for the 
militia non-commissioned officers; at present they are 
allowed to train with line battalions, and I think 
that is a most valuable thing, and I think in time they will 
improve with that, but I think they ought to go to their 
own line battalion—the territorial] battalion. 

19994. What additional time do they have to give for 
that ?—They are attached for a month or six weeks. 


19995. Do you find that any considerable number are 
able to give that time ?—Yes, a good many ; I could not 
give the exact numbers now. 


19996. And every year ?—We only started it last year, 
and a good many availed themselves of it. 


19997. What sort of employment were those men in !— 
I cannot say now, but I think they were chiefly 
of the labouring class—farm labourers. 

19998. Agricultural ?—Agricultural. 


19999. Do you think that a system under which men 
came up for a whole year as young men, and then were 
trained afterwards for shorter periods, say a fort- 
night and so on, would be one that would suit the 
people in your country ?—I do not think so. 

20000. You think there would be a difficulty in getting 


men for the twelve months 1—Yes, because they would 
miss the harvest. 


20001. But it would be only once in their lives, of course? 
—Their people would not allow it, I think. 


20002. That is to say, if you wanted to get that out o 
them, you would have to compel them to do it ?—I think 
so; I do not think they will come. 

20003. It would not be a popular scheme for § 
voluntary system to ask men to come up for @ whole year 
even as young men ?—No, I do not think so. 

20004. (Chairman.) Are there any other points you 
would like to bring before us ?—There is one point. Ido 
not know whether it affects this Commission or not, but 
it is about the non-commissioned officers of the permanent 
staff who are put on recruiting duty. In Ireland they 
have a very disagreeable duty to perform, and they get 
now ls. 6d. a day, and I think that that might be increased 
with great advantage. They spend every penny they 
get. And then there is another point I wanted to mention, 
and that is under the old rules when you enlisted a recruit 
you gave him a bounty of 10s., or whatever it might be, 
and on re-enlistment of a militiaman you gave him his 
bounty of 10s. Now you do not, and we lose a great many 
militiamen owing to not being able to give them the bounty 


—that is re-engaged militiamen. I think that is all T have 
to submit. 
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Colonel H. A. Watsz, called; and Examined. 


20005. (Chairman.) You command the 20th Regimental 
District—the Lancashire Fusiliers, the headquarters being 
at Bury ?—Yes. 

20006. You served in the South African War and in 
the Soudan, and you were an adjutant of auxiliary forces 
from 1885 to 1890 ?—Yes. 


20007. The Lancashire Fusiliers have two militia 
battalions, and I am astonished to see the strength of ono 
is greater than its establishment ?—Yes, they are both 
well up to strength. 


20008. Can you enlighten us on the causes of so unusual 
an occurrence ?—I think they always have been; I do 
not think there has ever been any difficulty at Bury. 


20009. The recruiting ground is very good ?—Yes. 


20010. And I see your volunteer battalions are very 
nearly up to the strength ?—Especially the first battalion. 


20011. As regards officers does the same happy state 
of matters exist there ?—In the first battalion particularly 
so. Iam talking of the volunteers. 


20012. Go back to the militia for a moment ?—Not so 
good. 

20013. You have not got the same supply ?—Not 
quite; I am not quite clear about which battalion it is, 
but the battalion commanded by Colonel Romer (I think 
it is the sixth) is very fairly well up and the other is not 
nearly so well. 

20014. Are the officers who do apply a good kind of man 
for militia officers ?—I think the officers of the Lancashire 
Fusiliers are very fair indeed—I should certainly say they 
are. 

20015. And as to the volunteers, how does the officer 
question there stand ?—The volunteers are very well 
commanded battalions, and the officers are very well up as 
a rule—quite up to the average, I think. 

20016. Do you think that the efficiency is in as satis- 
factory a state as the numbers, and that the training they 
get is enough ?—Are you talking of the militia ? 

20017. Yes, take the militia first ?—I think that the 
training in brigade has done more for the militia than any- 
thing that could possibly have happened for them. I 
think it has done wonders for them. I notice a very great 
difference between the militia now compared to the time 
when I was adjutant of militia—I left in 1890—and I think 
a great deal of that is due to mobilisation during the South 
African War, and I think a very great deal is due to train- 
ing in brigade for many reasons. 

20018. Do you think the militia would be in @ con- 
dition to take their place in the fighting line against the 
best troops of a foreign power ?—Yes, not without some 
mobilisation beforehand. 

20019. What amount of time do you think you would 
need to feel quite comfortable for that position ?—It is 
8 difficult question to answer. 


20020. Supposing you were told to-morrow that an in- 
vasion was going to take place, how many weeks or months 
would you ask for in order to be quite happy to cope with 
it ?—Would they in that case be trained in brigade or 
individually by their own commanding officers ? 

20021. That would depend on the authorities at the 
moment ?—I think they would be quite fit to take their 
place in two or three months, perhaps less. 

20022. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) If they were trained by 
their own officers, do you mean, or if they were trained in 
brigade ?—I think in brigade they would be ready much 
sooner; I do not mean to cast any reflection on the 
militia commanding officers, as I think they are most 
excellent in every way, but I think there is @ certain spirit 
of emulation and competition when they are brigaded 
which is quite as good to a militia battalion as a month’s 
training 

20023. (Chairman.) And you would feel that the bat- 

talions under your command were in a happy position in 
that way ?—I think so. 
_ 20024. Why is it you find it soeasy to recruit? What 
is there about the people of Bury which enables them to 
come forward so readily ?—I think the cotton crisis has 
had a great deal to do with it this year. 
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20025. But you sayit has always been up to the strength? 
—I think so; I have only had the district for a year. I 
have written my views on all these points I have been 
asked about. 

20026. Is there anything special you would like to say 
before you are examined further by the other members of 
the Commission ?—It would not take me more than a few 
minates to read what I havo noted here. 


20027. Will you kindly do so ?—As regards tle connec- 
tion between the regular army and the militia, and the train- 
ing of recruits at the depdt: the recruits at the depdt of the 
Lancashire Fusiliers are trained broadly as follows: Line 
recruits are under their own officers of the line, the depét 
adjutant (also a militia adjutant)—I mean to say, the 
depdt adjutant and the militia adjutant are one and the 
samo man—the depét sergeant-major and the non-com- 
missiuned officers of the depét. The militia recruits are 
trained by the permanent staff of their own battalions 
(this has been a plan of my own) under the immediate 
superintendence of their own adjutants, attached officers 
militia (if any), and sergeant majors. The whole is under 
the general superintendence of a major of the depdt. 
This system has only been adopted for four or five months, 
and I find it works very well. The above is for drill pur- 
poses only. The separation of the units creates competi- 
tion which is entered into more or less by all ranks. For 
all other purposes, pay discipline interior economy, etc., 
militia and line recruits are attached to the depd+ com- 
panies. 

Then comes the question of the relative position of the 
officer commanding the depét—that is the regimental 
district—and the officer commanding the militia. The 
officer commanding the regimental district is to all intents 
and purposes the brigadier of the militia battalions, and 
as far as correspondence, etc., is concerned during the 
non-training period treats his commanding officers in 
exactly the same way as a brigadier of a line brigade 
does his. 

As regards recruiting for the line from the Militia, and 
its effect on the militia, I am of opinion that recruiting for 
the line from the militia does not affect the militia so 
much as is generally supposed. I should say 70 or 80 per 
cent. of militiamen (and I may say that I was at the 
War Office this morning and verified this, I may have 
alittle exaggerated in saying 70 or 80, and if I had said 
60 or 70 it would have been more nearly correct) who join 
the line, join the militia for one of the following reasons : 
(a) Being under-sized or under-weight when seeking en- 
listment in the line join the militia with the hope that 
during the period of their militia drill at the depét they 
may make up the deficiency, and I find they usually do ; 
(b) Some lads join the militia just to see what soldiering 
is like; at the end of the drill I find most of these also 
join the line. 

Then comes the question of position of adjutants 
at the depot. I think it would be a very great thing, 
both for the militia and the depét, if the depét could 
have an adjutant of its own; the adjutant of militia has 
quite enough to do if he does his work as he ought to do 
with his militia battalion, and also the adjutant of the 
depot, if he does his work as he ought to do, has quite 
enough to do with his depét adjutancy, and the two ought 
not to be made into one. He is practically acting in the 
dual capacity of second in command and of adjutant of 
his battalion, and is practically a buffer between his com- 
manding officer and the officer commanding the regimental 
district. The adjutant must not for a moment be allowed 
to think that during the non-training of his unit he com- 
mands it; he must only pass such documents as he, as 
second in command, would in the ordinary course of events 
pass for the lieut.-colonel commanding. 

Then there is the desire of the militia to be more separate 
from the regular army. I cannot see how the militia can 
possibly be more separate from the regular army and be 
efficient. To my mind it should be in even closer union. 
It would be well to have more non-commissioned officers 
on the permanent staff. A militia non-commissioned 
officer as a rule has not sufficient authority with militia 
privates to maintain the state of discipline which is neces- 
sary. The private in civilian life is generally socially 
equal to, and sometimes superior to, the non-commissioned 
officer, and very often a better man with his fists. Old 
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scores are often paid off after militia training. I 
think that was especially the case many years ago— 
at any rate he has not the influence he ought to have 
with the men; he has none at all practically—at least 
a great many of them have not. I would venture to sug- 
gest that some inducement might be held out to the line 
non-commissioned officers passing into the reserve to be 
attached to the militia during their own training, and I 
think in that case they ought to be protected, so that you 
would make sure they would not have their heads 
punched after training. 

Then comes the question of brigade training and its 
value, I think this is the most important move that 
has been made for the benefit of the militia; the emula- 
tion which naturally follows alone is worth a month’s 
training, while the possibilities offered for field work and 
tactical exercises speak for themselves, that is in camps 
where the ground at the disposal of the brigadier admits 
of such exercises. My experience in camp in June and 
July last with a militia brigade showed me what enor- 
mous strides can be made in the improvement of the 
militia forces, and the enormous strides which have been 
made since I was an adjutant of militia in 1890. 
While saying that I think the brigade system 
is @ very great thing for the militia, I do not think 
militia taking part in large army manceuvres is a good 
thing for them ; I am very much against that unless they 
are previously trained for it. I think they ought to be 
called out at least a fortnight before taking part in mance- 
uvres in order to be route marched and trained—to enable 
them to keep up with the line ; they cannot do it without. 
I found in marching from—I forget the name of the station 
—to Chipping, a distance of five or six miles, nearly half 
the men fell out in that short distance, that is a good deal 
owing to their being given new boots ; they have new boots 
most of them and they pinch, and they cannot march ; and 
then, again, men coming out from mills and coal mines are 
not in a fit state to march, and without previous training 
they ought not to take part in large army manoeuvres, 
I am not against their taking part, because I think it the 
finest thing for them in the world if they are properly 
trained before they go. As an example of the competition 
between battalions, I found one battalion at Chipping 
remarkably clean and tidy in its camp and its sanitary 
arrangements. I pointed this out to the other command- 
ing officers on the second day after the assembly, and 
before the end of the week there was hardly a pin to choose 
between the battalions, and the camp generally was one 
of the cleanest I have ever seen. I may say many other 
instances of like nature, both in the field and in the camp, 
came to my notice. In short, my experience was that the 
battalions of the brigade were competing with each other 
in every branch of a soldier's duty, and I hope militia in 
the future will always train in brigade. 

Then comes the manner in which it is carried out. 
Musketry of course begins at once, and I consider time 
does not admit of this, the most important part of a militia- 
man’s duty, being carried out in a thorough or satisfactory 
manner. The period of training should be increased or 
the course of musketry curtailed—that is a most important 
thing. I heard only from the adjutant-general of the 
North-Western District this morning, and he tells me that 
only one militia battalion in the whole district was reported 
upon as having done their musketry. It is crowded 
and hurried through, which is a very great mistake. 


20028. You say it ought to be curtailed or the training 


extended: to which do you incline ?—Certainly to the 
extension. 


20029. Do you think that extension could be obtained 
without hardship to the men—do you think the strength 
would suffer ?—I could not give an opinion upon that ; 
I should like to see large ranges sufficient for a whole batta- 
lion, or rather eight companies to fire at once ; this would 
make a great deal of difference to the musketry. I mean 
four companies from two battalions. This would allow 
the musketry course to be well carried out in the prescribed 
time, and enable battalions to be tactically exercised a few 
times in brigade. Having drawn up the musketry scheme, 
one for drill and tactical exercises follows. For the first 
three weeks battalions should be left entirely in the hands 
of their own commanding officers under the supervision 
of the brigadier, who would naturally have given his com- 
manding officers broadly an idca of the lines on which he 
wishes them to act. The last week—that is the last five 


days rather—I should devote to tactical exercises under 
the brigadier, but only the last five days. I may add { 
should like to see the period of militia training extended 
to six weeks. I am convinced that training in brigade, 
far as the brigade I commanded was concerned, was most 
popular, and will therefore act asa stimulant to recruiting. 
If the periods of training were extended to six weeks, I 
think that as far as the militia itself is concerned the train- 
ing would be much more popular ; neither officers nor men 
have had enough of soldiering at the end of the twenty. 
eight days, all would like to go on for another fourteen at 
least, and I am sure with fourteen more days at his 
disposal the brigadier could draw up a programme 
which would make militia soldiering much more popular 
to all ranks, and more beneficial to the country than it 
is at the present time. Now the time is so short and so 
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out in all weathers and except under special circumstances 
he does not get a chance of a pass to his home. With six 
weeks’ training, musketry could be completed and properly 
carried out, without firing on wet and bad days, men 
would not have to parade at 4 a.m., and the instructor of 
musketry would not be over worked as he is now. A 
week of the training could be devoted to company field 
training and this I think would prove the most valuable 
week of the six. Two Saturdays and Sundays could be 
made available for the good men to go on pass to their 
homes. This I think would be a great help to recruiting 
and certainly would increase the popularity of the service. 
I do not pretend to know how six weeks’ training would be 


acceptable to employers of labour, but if not grudged by | 5.5 
them I feel sure it would prove acceptable to the militia ; 
“man himself. I think » very great inducement toaman |“? 
to join, and after he has joined to remain in the militia, =|" 
would be after he has been a certain time say five or six al 
years and having become a married man that some sort of 2 


separation allowance should be given to him, and the same 
thing would apply to volunteers in camp. I think it 
would make a great deal of difference to the militia; you 
would get more men and better men I think. It is 
so hard now for a married man in the position of 4 militia- 
man to go into camp, with his wife and children at home 
dependent upon his earnings as a militiaman, and the 
same thing with the volunteers. 

Then come the duties of the officers commanding depits 
in the event of simultaneous mobilisation of militia and 
volunteers. As far asI am personally concerned, and as 
I know at present, in the event of simultaneous mobilisa- 
tion of militia and volunteers, my duty at the 20th Regi- 
mental District would be to command the volunteer brigade. : 
I only say that because I have received secret orders as to a 
what the volunteer brigade is to do in the event of their | 
mobilisation, and two of the battalions of my militis : 
brigade belong to other army corps, so that I imagine my 
duty is to command the volunteer brigade. During the ; 
mobilisation itself my duty as commanding the Regi- f 
mental District would be to superintend the mobilisation i ~ 
of both brigades, but the militia would be naturally my 
firat care as the mobilisation stores are under my charge, |. 
and at my headquarters. The volunteer mobilisation  |- 
stores are, or very soon would be, at the headquarters of 
the battalions, and they can be easily worked regi- 
mentally, I do not anticipate the slightest difficulty in 
mobilising either volunteers or militia in case of necessity. i 

20030. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) How many militia | 
Tecvuits as a rule are there at your depit?—They go 
through very rapidly into the line ; we are nearly always 

uli. 

20031. How many men have you usually working !— 
They vary so much I can hardly tell you. 

20032. The reason I asked you was in consequence of a re- 
mark of yours that you thought there would be work for 
an adjutant all the year round in looking after the militia ? 

—I do not think the number of the recruits at the depit 
would make much difference in his work ; it is the cor- 
respondence I am alluding to. 

20033. Would there be sufficient correspondence to em- 
ploy him ?—I think so, with the correspondence and 
work of different kinds. 

20034. In fact, you would like to go back to what it 
used to be during the time you were adjutant ?1—Yes, I 
think there was a depot adjutant then belonging to the line. 
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2v035. Your militia recruits have not a preliminary 
training before the regular training have they; they are 
trained all the year round ?—Yea. 

20036. Which, in your opinion, is the better plan 1—I 
never thought of the question; as far as recruiting is 
concerned I think undoubtedly training on enlistment. 

20037. And as to the instructing of the men ?—I think 
perhaps if they were trained altogether before the training 
as far as soldiering, drill and manoeuvring are con- 
cerned they would be better. 

20038. You would have a greater number to be instructed 
together would you not ?—Yes. 

20039. How many in your case would you have ?—In 
my case it would be impossible, because there is not room 
for them in the Bury barracks. 

20040. Supposing they went out for preliminary train- 
ing under canvas two months before the training ?—There 
is no place for them to go that I know of, you are only 
alluding to my own depét ? 

20041. I ask with regard to your experience, because 
it is very different owing to the number of men 
that you get ?—I think the effect of their all being 
trained together generally would have such a very bad 
effect on recruiting for the militia that it would véry soon 
come toanend. I think the effect on recruiting would be 
8 serious one, because generally a lad enlists in the Militia 
because he is hard up, or cannot get work and wants im- 
mediate means of earning money. 

20042. You think it far better to come up when they 
like 1—They come up when they are hard up, and they 
sre not all hard up st the same time. 

29043. These two militia battalions of yours are not 
quite full of officers ?—One is nearly full, I think ; the one 
Colonel Romer commands. 


20044. That is the 6th ?—Yes. 


20045. That is an eight company battalion ; how do you 
account for that shortness ?—I cannot account for it at 
all, because it is an excellent regiment, and he is a very 
good commanding officer indeed. It is Colonel Romer’s 
battalion you are talking of ? 

20046. Yes, there are seven captains in the other 
battalions, but they do not seem to be so very short ?— 
Tat battalion has not trained this year. 


20047. One of the battalions was abroad in South Africa. 
—Both. 

20048. What effect has that had fon the men? 
Have the men taken on again after coming back ?—I 
think so, a great many of them. 

20049. Where were they in South Africa—on the lines 
of communication, I suppose ?—Colonel Romer’s battalion 
was at the front ; it was in brigade, under Colonel Gallwey, 
and actually engaged. 

20050. Then the war has not had the effect of making 
men retire ?—I do not think so. 

20051. Have you any difficulty in getting leave for the 
young officers that apply to go to Hythe ?—Yees, it is not 
easy atall; it is difficult, and I wish I could get more of 
them there. 


20052. Are there twice as many in the year apply as 
there is room for ?—I should think hardly. 

20053. From your own experience and what you have 
heard there is a difficulty in getting men to Hythe who are 
anxious to pass through ?—Yes. I should like to see it 
Very much easier, 

20054. Do any of your officers go through the signalling 
classes ?—That is one of the points I wanted to bring for- 
ward, and I was thinking of writing about it; it is im- 
mensely important that officers, non-commissioned officers 
and men should be trained in signalling now, if they are 
to continue to work in brigade. It is a great difficulty 
to work a brigade without any signallers 
_ 20055. What signallers have you now ?—None at all 
in the militia. We have to depend upon non-commissioned 
officers on the permanent staff who have gone through these 
courses. 

20056. (Lord Grenfell.) Do you think there would be 
any use to train buglers for that purpose ?—I was thinking 
of bringing forward that proposal myself; I think it 
would be an immense advantage. 
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20057. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) They arc an absolute 
necessity in manceuvres ?—Yes, I was going to propose 
that militiamen might be sent to be trained at a school 
as signallers, and be called up twice a year to be practised 
in signalling at the dept or with their line battalions at 
Aldershot or wherever they are. 

20058, It is a long course, is it not ?—The first course 
is a long one, but once having gone through it, a fortnight 
twice in the year would be almost enough to keep them 
going, 

20059. Of course a bad signaller is no good at all ?—No, 
in fact you are much better without him. 

20060. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) Were you with the depét 
when the regiment went out to South Africa ?—No, I was 
not, nor when it came home ; I have only been a year at 
Bury. 

20061. Did the regiment go out strong to South Africa ? 
—I think they went out at full strength or nearly, but I 
must not answer that question. 


20062. The brigade training, you think, does the men 
a great deal of good as well as the officers ; it necessarily 
must do the officers a great deal of good, but do you think it 
improves the men ?—A great deal. Ido not mean to say 
that I think it necessary a regiment should be brigaded 
every year; I think every alternate year would be 
sufficient. 


20063. But at least that you think ?—I should like to 
see it every year, but I think once every other 
year is quite sufficient. 

20064. The general feeling on the part of commanding 
officers of militia is against the brigade training ?—I have 
heard so. 

20065. They prefer to go out only once in the three 
years for brigade training ?—Yes. 


20066. But it is more necessary for the officers and non- 
commissioned officers than for the men, is it not ?—I 
suppose it is, but I think it does the men a vast deal of 
good. I was struck particularly with the way in which 
they skirmished—the competition was keen; one 
was a particularly good skirmishing battalion which had 
learned their light infantry drill in South Africa; and the 
others were on the lines of communication and did not 
understand the absolute necessity of cover and silence (I 
look upon silence as a very great thing for a skirmisher), 
and they had only to be told that, and in no time all three 
battalions were exactly the same in that respect. 


20067. Supposing these militiamen were drilled on 
enlistment for six months, do you think that would be a 
popular move on the part of either the men or the em- 
ployers t—I do not think it would make any difference to 
the men themselves ; it is the employers of labour. 


20068. You think generally the difficulty of extending 
the period of training is with the employers ?—Yes. 


20069. You think the men would be willing to come on 
enlistment for a longer time and at the annual training for 
a longer time ?—Yes, I do not think there would be any 
trouble with the men; it is the employers who, in my 
opinion, are the troublesome people in that respect. 


20070, (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) What are your men 
principally—mill hands ?—Colliers and mill hands—princi- 
pally mill hands. 

20071. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Do you think it would te 
possible to get this extended training without the intro- 
duction of some pressure in the way of compulsion of some 
kind ?—I think if it is pointed out to the employers of 
labour that it will come to compulsion if they do not 
encourage it, they would probably do more. That is prac- 
tically putting the screw on, of course. 


20072. But it will require something of that kind 7— 
Yes, it will require pressure. 


20073. You think if they were to get six months on 
enlistment and five or six weeks as an annual training, 
that would make the regiment very fairly efficient on 
mobilisation 1—It must necessarily make a very great 
difference, because in my opinion at the present time the 
way the musketry has to be got through almost makes it a 
waste of time, and if they could have their proper time, 
six weeks, and do their musketry properly, it must natu- 
rally make a great deal of difference. 


Col. H. A. 
Walsh. 


12 Jan. 1904. 


Col. H. A. 
Walsh. 
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20074. If you had your officers and non-commissioned 
officers up to the mark, you think the regiment with some 
such training as that would be fit after a comparatively 


12 Jan. 1904. short time to go fighting 1—Decidedly. 


— 


20075. Especially in this country ?—Certainly I do. 

20076. What sort of time do you think, supposing they 
were trained systematically like that—a couple of 
months ?—~Yee, quite fit. 

20077. And you think the physique of the men would 
be, as you have them now, fairly up to the mark, but they 
would require weeding ?—Certainly. 

20078. To what extent ? Of course you would throw 
away the recruits 1—I am thinking of the recruite; I 
think as to the militiaman after he has done one train- 
ing his physique is usually very fairly good. 

20079. And you would be able to use all the men who 
tea completed their recruit drill—their six months ?— 

es. 


20080, And with confidence that their physique would 
be up to the mark ?—I think so. 


20081. And you think in a couple of months after- 
wards we might rely on their being able to fight any- 
body who invaded this country?—Yes, I think 80; I 
think they would make a very good show indeed. 

20082. But do you think they would be up to the 
mark 1—What do you mean by “ Up to the mark ?’” 


20083. Supposing they had to go into the field and 
fight an army, such fighting as we would expect an enemy 
advancing into the country to give us, do you think 
they would be fit to be @ match for them ?—In two 
months ? 

20084. Yes ? 


20085. (Chairman.) Which side would you bet on *— 
I would back them. 


20086. (Sir Ralph Knox.) In two or three months 1— 
Yes, I certainly would back them. 

20087. (Lord Grenfell.) Would you back them against 
the same number of highly-educated foreign troops 1— 
Of course the great fault is the want of power of the 
militia non-commissioned officer in taking the initiative. 

20088. You have got to think of that 1—That is what 
I have been thinking of very much. 


20089. When you give an estimate of two months every- 
thing must be as it is—officers and everything. 


20090. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) But you would assume that 
the officers and non-commissioned officers would be im- 
proved very much and a great deal depends upon that ?— 
Yes, and the scheme I would wish to advocate very 
strongly is that non-commissioned officers of the regular 
army passing into the reserve should be employed in the 
ailitia as non-commissioned officers. 


20091. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) How would you 
manage if all these reserve men had to go back again to 
their places ?—Ah ! 


20092. (Sir Ralph Krox.) You mean that you must 
have better non-commissioned officers 1—~Yes. 


20093. (Lord Grenfell.) The present militia regiment 
would not be able to take the field in two months, you 
think, against a highly-trained army ?—Not against a very 
highly-trained army, as they stand now. 


20094. After great reforms had taken place and the 
officers and non-commissioned officers and men had been 
improved you think they might, but not under present 
circumstances 1—As they are to-day I think they would 
want more than two months, but I think a great deal 
could be done in two months. 


20095. Supposing you were going on what would be 
virtually service, to meet a foreign invader, do you think 
the physique of the men would stand the knocking about ? 
—I think those men who have done one or two trainings 
would. 


20096. You were speaking of the training at head- 
quarters or in brigade: do you think that the militia 
suffered as regards recruiting by being trained away from 
headquarters too often? You have heard complaints of 
that?—No, I have not heard any complaints, but I am 


sure it does make a difforence; they ought to be trained 
near their headquarters. 


20097. Occassionally, or what do you mean 1—Usually, 
In brigade, when one does not go very far away aga rule 
from headquarters. 


20098. You go to Aldershot ?—I am against that. [ 
said so ; I think it is a very bad thing to train with a large 
body of Regular troops unless previously prepared. 

20099. Do you mean a bad thing because of recruiting! 
—Yes, and I do not think a militiaman when he is called up 
as I think I said, is fit to take part in these | 
manoeuvres ; he is not sufficiently physically trained for 
them. I should urge his being called up at lesat a fort- 
night before the commencement of the manceuvres to get 
into proper condition to compete with the linesman, 
especially on the march with the hard day’s work he has 
to do. 


20100. You command the volunteers in brigade !— 
Yes. 


20101. Do you think it necessary to have a brigade 
major for your brigade ?—I have not got one. 

20102. A witness has just suggested that what he 
wanted was a volunteer officer attached as brigade major 
to his brigade permanently ?—No. 


20103. You do not think you would require one !— 
I get dne from the line. There is a very great difficulty 
to get any one to act as brigade major. 


20104. (The Earl of Derby.) With regard to your 
answers just now to Lord Grenfell regarding the quali- 
fications of the men who would have to meet an invading 
force, taking the most favourable view, does it not amount 
to this, that you would have to discount the necessary 
inferiority of the militia non-commissioned officers, and 
also a large number of men whom you would hare 
to reject for active service as not being fit to march, 
and so forth, and also a certain number of men who would 
be physically incapable in various ways? It is a large 
discount to make is it not ?—I think so. 

20105. Do you think there is any means by which you 
can really get an efficient force short of compulsion !— 
No. 


20106. And if you had to apply that would you have 
compulsion applied early in life or later; that is to say, 
supposing you required a certain number of men for the 
army, would you take them as young men and train them 
thoroughly, not counting them as fit for service in the 
army, but counting them merely as cadets, would you 
take men of that class at the age, say of seventeen, 
and train them for a year and then let them 
come up for a week or @ fortnight or perhaps mote 
in each successive year, or would you wait till they were 
at a more mature age, and take them at about twenty, 
twenty-one or twenty-two, and then take them as effective 
soldiers for say 8 year? In the one case you would have 
them as cadets, and in the other case you would have them 
at once to serve ?—I think I should rather take them at 
the more mature age to serve, 

20107. You would take them then and there for s 
year’s service ?—Yesa, in preference to the other. 


20108. So far as you are aware of the circumstances of 
the district, how far would that suit the circumstances 
of the district so far as employment is concerned ?—I 


could not say ; I do not know the employers well enough 
to say. 


20109. It would not be within your knowledge !—I 
am afraid to answer that question. 

20110. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) You were re 
ferring to the militia commanding officer having his own 
men to himself for the first three weeks of the training! 


—I advocate that very strongly; he should not be 
interfered with. 


20111. It is your experience that the militia command- 
ing officer could be trusted to make use of these three 
weeks to advantage ?—Certainly. 


20112. Of course with a certain amount of supervision 
and assistance from the brigadier ?~I am only taking 
my own experience ; I left it en‘irely to the commanding 
officers for the first three wecks ; I atways went out and 
saw what they were doing for four or five hours in the 
day when I found they were doing exactly what I should 
do myself under the circumstances—quite what I think 
was useful work all the time. 
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20113. Would you insist, if such a thing were possibie, 
on their always doing at least one week’s company train- 
ing ?—I think it would do a great deal of good, and com- 
pany training is a most important thing. It has done 
more for the line than anything, but there is not time for 
it now with the month, I think. 


20114. And, therefore, the necessity for that would be 
a strong argument for an increase ?—Certainly. 

20115. That and the musketry, really !—Yes, those 
two points. 

20116. I suppose at the depét, where most of the papers 
pass through your hands, you find a certain amount of 


non-commissioned officers go from the line at the end of 
twelve years ?—Yes. 


20117. Those men have no reserve obligation, then 1— 
No, they would be excellent. 


20118. These men would be running from twenty-eight 
to thirty-one years of age ?—These are the very men. 
I did not think of that, but that is the very thing, and 
fits the case exactly. 


20119. That is where we could tap a supply without 
robbing another force 1—Most excellent. 


20120. That, of course, does not get us over the officer 
question 1—No, that is a great difficulty. 


20121. I want to ask you—as several other officers 
have given us their views about it—do you think if we 
had @ sort of military college for the militia, something 
like the first term at Sandhurst, where they could learn 
a little topography, field fortification, and map reading, 
it would be beneficial ?—I think it would be a most 
excellent thing, if we could get them to go. 


20122. Has it struck you that practically very few 
officers enter the militia in the junior ranks except with 
the view of getting commissions in the regular army ?— 
I know that very well, because when I joined the militia 
myself in 1870, that was just before the opening ofthe 
militia as an avenue to the army and there was not 4 
single subaltern in my militia battalion at the time, and 
consequently I found myself subaltern of the regiment, 
with the regiment full right up to the complement. 


20123. In the senior ranks ?—Yes; and in the junior 
ranks, too, directly they heard of the possibility of entering 
the line through the militia; and then again there was 
the Franco-Prussian War, which was an inducement. 


20124, The scarcity of officers then is not a thing which 
has been existing only for the last few years, but it has 
existed as long ago as 1870 ?—I think, if you look at the 
Amny Lists between 1868 and 1871, speaking very roughly, 
you will find they were almost without officers. Getting 
into the line through the militia has been a very great 
help to the militia, and now that it is being discouraged, and 
about half the number only now are getting into the line, 


that has something to do with the scarcity of militia 
officers, 
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20125. What you have told u; goes to show, as I take it, 
that if we are to retain the militia force as an efficient force 
we must officer it ?—Yes. 


20126. And secondly we cannot possibly officer it with- 
out a substantial number of army commissions being given 
as an inducement to the junior ranks ?—I think it is a 
great inducement to officers joining the militia, but then 
you see these officers that join under thos: conditions are 
very young and they are not much use. Some of them do 
not pass and they stay on in the militia. 


20127. It is your experience that some of them having 
come in do stay on ?—They do not pass and they get to 
like soldiering, and certainly some of them do stay on. 


20128. They form interests and ties in the regiment ? 
—Yes. 


20129. Supposing one pushed that a little bit further 
forward—First, before asking you a further question I will 
ask this: When you were in command of your battalion 
and in service experience did you find the militia officers 
were very much inferior, taking generalities, to officers 
who joined the regular service through Sandhurst ?—No. 
my own experience as a commanding officer was certainly 
not that, I saw very little difference. 


20130, You think if such a scheme could be devised, 
without in any way abolishing Woolwich or Sandhurst, 
that all officers should enter the regular army through the 
militia, first putting in their time at this military college 
or the militia, which I have referred to, and then going 
either to Woolwich or Sandhurst, that would help us to get 
over the difficulty 7—I am not quite clear about your 
question, 


20131. I am assuming that, first of all, all officers who- 
wish to enter the regular army have to pass through the 
militia ; that before they do a training at all under our 
present preliminary drill they should do six months at a 
military college, something equivalent to the first Term at 
Sandhurst, and after such time as may be decided on they 
should then pass an examination in the subjects they learn 
at that military college, which determines whether they go 
on or how manyof them are competent to go on to Woolwich 
and Sandhurst for their further professional instruction ?1— 
That is practically giving them a short—— 


20132. A short regular education ?—Exactly. Would 
you do away with Sandhurst ? 


20133. No.—I think it would increase the number of 
officers in the militia considerably. 


20134. And it would increase their value 1—Of course it 
would increase their value ; they would be better. 


20135. (Chatrman.) Are there any other points you 
would like to bring out 1—No. I think all the points I had 
T read out from these answers here. I think the musketry 
is so very important that I hope something may be done 
for that. 


Col. H. A 
Walsh. 


12 Jan. 1904, 


Surgeon 
Lieut.-Cot. 
R.H.Coombs, 
M.D. 


13 Jan. 1904, 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS ; 


FORTIETH DAY. 


Wednesday, January 13th, 1904, 


PRESENT. 


His Grace The Duke of Noor, K.G. (in the Chair). 


The Right Hon. The Eant ot Dersy, K.G., G.C.B. 
Lieut.-General The Lozp GRENFELL, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
The Right Hon. Siz Raupx Henry Knox, K.C.B. 
Major-General Siz CougRipcs Grove, K.C.B. 


Colonel O’CaLLaGHaN-WESTROPP. 
Colonel E. SarrertHwarrr, V.D: 
Spenser WILEINSON, Esq. 


H. W. W. McAnatty, Esq. (Secretary) 


Surgeon Lieutenant-Colonel R. H. Coomss, M.D., called; and Examined. 


20136. (Chairman.) You are medical officer of the 
3rd Battalion Bedfordshire Regiment ?—Yes. 

20137. You have been medical officer of militia since 
1869 1—Yea. 

20138. In 1876 the regimental system of medical officers 


was given up and a militia medical department was 
formed ?—Yeu. 


20139. Therefore the appointment of medical militia 
officers to the militia ceased; but you continued in the 
position you then held 1—Yes. 


20140, I think there are now only twelve of these 


gentlemen who are militia medical officers remaining ?— 
That is so. 


20141. The Royal Army Medical Corps Militia now 
performs the medical work of the militia ?—Yes, in part, 

20142. I understand that you consider that it would 
be desirable, if possible, to go back to the original system ? 
—Yes. 

20143. Will you give us your views upon that point ?— 
I think it is necessary that the medical service of the 
militia, in order to make it complete and efficient, should 


revert to the regimental system and appoint two medical 
officers to each militia unit. 


20144. What are the grounds on which you advocate 
that ?—I think the conditions under which the militia, 
the yeomanry, and the volunteer forces are trained differ 
so much from those of the regular army that the medical 
arrangements for the auxiliary forces must necessarily 


differ to some extent in the organisation of the Army 
Medical Service. 


20145. That return to the regimental system which yon 
advocate now has special reference to the militia, not to the 
army ?—To the militia only. 

20146. Jt may or may not be desirable for the army, 
but you feel strongly that it is desirable for the militia ?— 
I do on two grounds, because I think the personal element 
comes in so largely in the militia from the officer command- 
ing downwards, and if the medical auxiliary services were 
organised on the regimental basis on one side, and those 
of the army on a departmental basis on the other, it would 
enable the expansion and utilisation of those services to 
be called forth in time of national emergency or stress, I 
think both systems can run alongside; that you could 
restore the medical officer to the militia battalions, and 
at the same time you could keep them on a departmental 
list, and you could organise them and utilise them as a 
teserve. Unless you do something of that sort, I do not 
see what medical service you have to fall back upon in 
time of difficulty. such as happened during the late South 
African War. I should like to tell the Commission that dur- 
ing the South African War J] went. away with my battalion, 
and I was away seven months anc saw service in vanous 
military stations —Colcbester, Yarmouth, Ipswich, and Bed- 
ford. The moment I arrived at Colchester in camp I was 
taken away from my militia battalion and put in charge 
of a brigade nearly two miles distant; and during the 
whole of my embodiment I never inspected medically a 
recruit of my own battalion or attended any officer of 


my battalion ; I lost nearly all my individual connection 
with the regiment during the whole of those six months. 
I do not complain about it, because I know I rendered my- 
self liable to perform a duty during an emergency, and 
under the circumstances it was necessary that I should be 


utilised to meet the very serious conditions that were then 
existing. 


20147. What happened then to the sick of your own 
battalion during that time ?—They were seen by the 
civil practitioners employed at Colchester. One man, of 
course, was detailed to see the sick in the moming, 
another man the prisoners, and another man to attend 
to the officers; but my battalion lost me altogether, of 
course. They said “‘ Where is the doctor? He is not here; 
he has gone to Ipswich.” I went to Ipswich for a month; 
I went to Yarmouth for a month; and I went route 
marching through Norfolk for a fortnight with an artillery 
regiment with Lord Coke, and I was sent to Bedford to 
take duty for another month. I am not complaining, I 
say; I give it as an illustration of the utilisation of militia 
medical services during the time of stress and when the 
army medical service was much depleted: nor do I imply 
that my battalion was deprived of medical assistance. 


20148. At that time you were still acting on the old 
system which you advocate ?—I am still a regimental 
officer, but on the departmental list also. 


20149. But might those who differ from you quote that 
as an example to show that the old system of officers 
attached to definite battalions broke down under stress, 
and was therefore not a system that it would be desirable 
to keep up ?—It did break down. Of course my duties 
were performed by other people. 


20150. But the system broke down ?—The system 
broke down. 


20151. Might that be suggested as being a sign that that 
system is not suited to a time of emergency, becanse it 
ceases to exist if an emergency arises ?—Yes, but I think 
you might put a militia medical system in force which 
would meet that condition of stress—that is to say, if you 
employ a semi-civilian or semi-military medical officer, 8 
I have been for thirty-three years, and give him a position 
and some sort of duty in time of quietness, you can put yout 


finger upon him and demand his services when the need 
for it comes. 


20152. (The Earl of Derby.) I should just like to ask 
whether in former times you had any experience of the 
working of the old system when you came to a large general 
hospital where there were more than one battalion accom- 
modated; had you any experience of being employed 
with men where there was a large general hospital ?— 
Yes, very largely. 


20153. Where you had to attend your own men 1—Yes; 
very generally at Aldershot, Shorncliffe, and at Colchester, 
I was often in charge of a ward or a department of 
assigned a medical duty; but very rarely specifically in 


charge of my own men, because the ward distribution 13 
so wide as a rule. 
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20153. I am rather speaking of the older times before 
the militia medical service was suspended ?!—In older 
times we trained at headquarters and the men were 
distributed in billets, and the medical organisation was a 
hand to mouth plan of getting the authority of the County 
Hospital to place a ward at the disposal of the regiment 
or of hiring a cottage. 

20155. Let me put it in another way. In those days it 
-was not in your experience, as you said, to go to Aldershot 
or some places where there were nothing but military hos- 
pitals, and where your men would have gone in like any 
other military patients ?—No. 

20156. The point of the question would have been to 
ask you whether you had any experience os working in 
a military hospital with your own men told off to you, 
or you told off to them to attend to them in their own 
particular wards so tar as might be, or where they happen 
to be in hospital without your having any control your- 
self over the nurses and orderlies, and so forth, who were 
controlled by the military authorities ?—No, that system 
never prevailed. 

20157. You have had no experience of that ?—No, 
I have had no experience of that. But I have had 
medical duties to do in general] hospitals at Aldershot 
and at Colchester and at Shorncliffe in medical charge 
of men not belonging to my own battalion. 


20158. Are we speaking of a time prior to 1876 or after 
1876 ?—Since the inauguration of the depét system. 

20159. I was asking you if you had had any experience 
of that prior to the organisation of the depét system 1— 
No, because my battalion never quitted headquarters 
until that time. We always trained at headquarters 
in our county town. The men were distributed in billets, 
as I said, and the hospital organisation was the hand-to- 
mouth plan of hiring a cottage, or getting the Hospital 
authority in the town to give a ward or a few beds for 
emergencies. 

20160. Then may I ask you, the position in those days 
was, I think I am not wrong in saying, that it was a 
comfortable family arrangement—that you were an 
officer of the regiment ?—Yes, in a certain sense. 

20161. You were exactly on the same footing, except 
in the way of duties, as all other officers ?—Yes. 


20162. And you had the advantages of the mess. You 
were not liable to be detailed except by leave or order of 
your commanding officer ?—No. 

20163. And, generally speaking, a large practitioner 
in a town had no difficulty in taking up those duties ?— 
No, there were two of us at those times. When I joined 
there was a surgeon who was my senior, and I was assist- 
ant surgeon, and the duties were very easily performed 
then. The colonel made no objection to one of us being 
away for a short period, one might say. If anything 
pressed me, and my senior could answer for it, it was 
allowed. That made the work easy. But now, 
with a single medical officer attached to a battalion, the 
medical officer is tied, you might say hand-and-foot. 
He is not like anybody else—he cannot delegate his duty 
to anybody because there is nobody else on a line with him. 

20164. (Chairman.) Then would he have his own 
private practice all the time as well ?—Yes. 

20165. (The Earl of Derby.) What is the normal ar- 
rangement now at the depot? Have you a regimental 
hospital _—There is a hospital there, under the charge 
of a retired army medical officer. 

20166. Then may I ask you, are you that army medical 
Officer ?—No, I am a civilian practitioner. I am in prac- 
tice in the town of Bedford, the headquarters of the 
militia battalion. 

20167, And have you no duties with the depot ?—No 
regular duties at all. I sometimes am asked to take duty 
to relieve the medical officer if he goes on leave or is ill. 
I have had to do medical duty for a month or two 
continuously there sometimes, because I am the only 
individual on the spot whom the War Office can put 
their hands down upon in an emergency. 

20168. Then the men in the depét are not looked after 
by you 1—No, not under ordinary circumstances. 

20169. Would that have been an arrangement which 
would have continued—that you should have had with a 
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comparatively small number of men two medical officers 
side by side one looking after the staff of the militia, and 
the other, the army medical officer, looking after the men 
of the depot. In a great many cases, J am not naturally 
saying your own, would there not have been a good deal 
of friction 1—No, I do not think there would have been 
friction. g 

20170. But there might have been a little inconvenience 
in the way of knowing who was to give orders and who 
was not, might there not ?—No, I do not anticipate any 
difficulty in that. I would like to explain that when the 
depot system was inaugurated, and the militia surgeons 
were disestablished, the more fortunate ones, who knew 
what I might call the run of the ropes, secured appointment 
at brigade depéts, a dozen of them were given to militia 
surgeons, and some of those surgeons are holding them 
to-day. I was not fortunate enough to know what was 
going on or perhaps I might have secured one of those 
appointments and been medical officer to a depot all these 
thirty-five years. 

20171. That would have been a berth which would have 
suited you very well on all grounds. You would have 
had a medical officer of repute at the depdt and he would 
have lived at his own home; he would have had his 
ordinary practice and that would have worked very well, 
would it not ?—Yes, it would. It does work very well 
in some depéts now ; in fact, there are four officers of the 
militia medical staff still in medical charge of Brigade 
depéts, namely, at Northampton, Richmond, Shrewsbury 
and Inverness: 

20172. Do you know why the army medical officers 
were brought in when there were already surgeons at the 
depéts ?—I think the army medical department wanted 
to find places for them ; they get a little addition to their 
pension pay for going on and doing some work. 

20173. To turn to another point may I ask you what 
duties you performed when you went to Ipswich and 
Colchester, and so forth ?—When I went to Ipswich I 
was in charge of the station hospital. I did all the duties 
for the Ipswich district; I was in charge of the hospital 
and did all the recruiting. 

20174. What men were there, do you remember in the 
detachment ?—They were artillery wholly. 


20175. What sort of number of men ?—Very small, 
because it was early in the South African War. The 
establishment was not a very large one, I cannot give 
the exact number. It was the same at Yarmouth too. 
I was in charge of the station hospital there and the 
recruiting. 

20176, Then you say you were a month at one place 
and a month at another. Were you transferred for a 
tour of duty 1—Yes. 

20177. Someone else taking your place ?—Yes, the 
arrangements for taking my duty were made by the 
principal medical officer of the Eastern District at 
Colchester. 

20178. And he had absolutely the disposal of all the 
medical officers under his charge ?—Yes, in the Eastern 
District. Iwent really to supply the places of medical 
officers who went on leave at holiday time. 


20179. Passing from the medical officers themselves, 
how do you think the present arrangement works in con- 
nection with the hospital staff and so forth—are the men 
well attended to—your patients ?—Do you mean at the 
Station Hospital at Bedford ? 


20180. At any military hospitals ?—Yes, so far as my 
experience goes. 

20181. Your hospital orderly was rather a privileged 
assistant ?—When I began my militia medical experience 
in 1869 we had a sergeant from the permanent staff, 
who was a sort of clerk and dispenser so far as his know- 
ledge was to be trusted for it. He had no medical 
knowledge whatever and there was no proper nursing. 


20182, Nursing was in those days a thing unknown, 
was it not ?—There was no trained or skilled nursing at 
all. A man was left in his billet sick if he was likely to 
be only ill a day or two and he had to look after himself. 
He was visited by the doctor and certain things were 
ordered, but he was not further attended to: if a severe 
case, it was removed to the available civil hospital, or, if 
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we had a cottage for our casea, he was treated there and 
nursed by the sergeant in charge. 


20183. Supposing your battalion, instead of being 
ordered to any station, had formed part of a field army in 
which there were militia brigades and you had been the 
ssnior medical officer present, your duty would have been; 


would it not, to organise the details of any field hospital 
and go forth ?—Yes. S 


20184. Have you had any experience of that—has it 
fallen to your duty to do so !—Not to act as senior medical 
Officer of a field hospital. 


20185. Or to make the arrangements about the trans- 
port of the sick and so forth 1—No, excepting occasional 
duties in charge of an ambulance on field days at Alder- 
shot or Colchester ; or when in charge of a militia brigade 
with o hospital marquee. 

20186. And I suppose I am not impertinent in saying 
that you would have all that knowledge to acquire ?—I 
think I could acquire it in a very few minutes. I could 
very easily acquire it. I think a knowledge of military 
discipline and organisation is very quickly acquired by a 
medical man who is himself an expert in his profession 
The details of carrying out the movement or the pitching 
of a hospital to comply with certain regulations which are 
in print are very easily learned. 


20187. You do not think any difficulty would arise 
there? Iam not speaking of yourself of course; I am 
speaking of the service generally ?—No, I do not think 
any difficulties would arise. 

20188. What are the orderlies you get now; are they 
army service men entirely or have you any orderlies told 
off to assist them trom the battalions ?—The custom used 
to be when we went to a military station like Colchester, 
42 have so many men detached per company, who were 
sent down to the station hospital to be drilled,to be lectured 
by myself if available, instructed in certain first aid prin- 
ciples, and to assist the army medical corps orderly in the 
wards; but during part of my experience one of my 
commanding officers strongly objected to his regiment 


being depleted in that way, and I know that he would not 


allow the transfer of 80 many men per company to the 
hospital in order to discharge these medical duties. 


20189. Then none of your men as a rule were told off 
for ambulance work except in that way, to hear lectures 


and receive some slight instruction 1—Not at the time I 
speak of. 


20190. Is anything done in the way of organising 
bearer companies 1—The regulations on the subject are 
constantly being altered. One non-commissioned officer 
for the whole battalion used to be sent to Aldershot for 
instruction, and he would, as a rule, get a certificate as a 
qualified orderly. Up to a recent period, two Reserve 
men per company were detailed from the battalion to be 
instructed as medical orderlies and in stretcher work 
at the Station Hospital, but as the selection was limited 
to Reserve men of two years’ service, and the Militia 


Reserve has practically died out, there are now no men 
available. 


20191. That is what I am asking, of course ?—That is 
80. 


20192. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) I want to ask you a few 


questions generally about the militia medical service, not 


as specially connected with your own battalion. Sup- 
posing the militia were embodied and that the regular 
army was so much occupied with work of its own that it 
could not give them any assistance from the regular 
military medical service, to what extent would the 
militia medical service provide for the wants of the 
embodied militia 1—At the present day they could supply 
twelve medical officers. When the South African war 
broke out we were twenty-three strong, and I believe the 


whole of those twenty-three officers responded and went 
with their regiments. 


20193. At present they could supply twelve 3—At 
present they could supply twelve. _ 

20194. Would that be sufficient for the wants of the 
militia on service ? Iam assuming a state of emergency and 
that the militia are embodied in divisions or brigades 
and camped in different places, and have to manwuvre 
and to fight. What I want to arrive at is how ia the care 


. of the wounded, and the care of the sick going to be carricd 


advocated a return, contemplates the surgeon and assistant 


out ?—~In addition to these twelve regimental medical 
officers there is at present the Royal Militia Medical Stag 
Corps which numbers twenty-nine officers, 

20195. What I want to get at was whether in your 
opinion the medical care of the sick and wounded of the 
militia during a campaign is at present sufficiently provided 
for or is not ?—It is not sufficiently provided for, because 
there are only twelve regimental medical officers available. 

20196. But besides there are the bearer companies of 
the Royal Army Medical Corps (Militia) 1—Yes, 


20197. And taking the whole, do you think they would 
be sufficient ?—I cannot speak to what extent they would 
be available for the militia. Ilook upon the Royal 
Army Medical Corps (Militia) organisation as a supplement 
to the army medical service, and so far as I know they 
discharge duties at headquarters, such places as Aldershot, 
to assist the army medical service. 


20198. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) When you said 
just now that the regimental system broke down, do you 
mean that it broke down by any inherent fault in itself or 
that it was broken down by the heads of the army medical 
corps who took you for totally distinct duties ?~I ssy 


that it broke down because we were wanted to do some- 
thing else. 


20199. Precisely, because you were not left with your 
battalion, in fact ?—Yes. 


20200. The regimental system, to which you have 


surgeon of a battalion (to use the old names) being left 


with their battalion and accompanying it in the field !— 
Yes. 


20201. Without prejudice to any actual hospital duties 
of course they might necessarily have to perform !—Yes. 


20202. But it was no fault of the system ; it was the way 
the system was arranged during embodiment by people 
who did not belong to the system at all, that broke it down? 
—I think so, 

20203. Your having to be taken away in this manner 
rather points to the fact that the present medical provision 
for the army, treating the army and the militia as one, is 
not sufficient ?—I can only speak of what it was during 
the South African campaign. 

20204. That is what I want to get from you. Practi- 
cally the greater portion of the Royal Army Medical Corps 
had gone abroad 1—Yes. 

20205. And their places were taken by a certain number 
of retired army medical corps men who were called up, by 
militia medical officers and by civil practitioners !—Yes, 
mainly by civil practitioners. 

20206. In fact there was a heterogeneous mass without 
previous organisation ?—Yes. 

20207. Supposing the worst evil that could come upon 
us, an invasion of this country, arose by a large hostile 
force manwuvring in this country, and all the people were 
raked up from every corner of the country to oppose it. 
would such a system as that be competent to cope with 
the inevitable heavy number of sick and wounded !—1 
think not. 

20208, And therefore a radical change, a radical re- 
organisation is necessary so far as the home service is con 
cerned ?—I am convinced it is. 

20209. You think, I rather gather from you, that if 
there were a surgeon and an assistant surgeon to each 


militia battalion, that would go a long wey towards mect- 
ing the case ?—It would. 


20210. It would provide for the immediate needs of the 
battalion ?—Yes. 


20211. And then let us say that four of these battalions 
were brigaded together (that would mean eight medical 
officers) 80 many could be left for battalion duty and 8 
many detailed for hospital duty ?—Yes. 

20212. That would not be against your views !—No. 


20213. Because you go for a really superior organisation 


instead of the “ scratch ” business that existed during the 
South African war }—Yes. 


20214. Under the system, of course, when you joined the 


militia medical service the militia battalions used always 
to train at home ?—Yes. 
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20215. And therefore the local medical men could join 
such a battalion and look after the wants of his men whom 
he knew intimately, and at the same time keep toa great 
extent in touch with his private practice ?—Yes. 

20216. But now when the battalions practically all 
train away from home, docs it not follow that the militia 
medical officer may lose heavily in private practice by 
going away with his battalion for training 1—I think he 
may. My own experience is that I have done so, because, 
asa matter of sentiment and anxiety to do a little amateur 
soldiering, you might say, I have made a struggle each 
year to do the militia training. 


20217. That is presumably (without applying it to your 
particular case) a medical officer has to be either heavily 
out of pocket directly in loss of practice, or to provide an 
assistant while he is away ?—Yes, I had to provide an 
assistant during the whole of the time of the South African 
war while I was away. I went away, of course, on em- 
bodiment in the belief that the war would soon be over, 
and I was hoping from month to month to be sent back 
home. 

20218. And in fact you had to provide an assistant out 
of your own pocket while you were taken away from your 
battalion to do station hospital duties, because there was 
not a sufficient regular force of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps ?—The assistant I bad to pay was in charge of my 
practice at home. 


20219. I mean that—I gather that you, for the senti- 
mental reasons to which you have referred, would not so 
much have minded paying that assistant so long as you 
were left in your own battalion, and in the enjoyment of 
the mess of officers whom you know, but that you certainly 
do feel it a hardship to be called upon to pay an assistant 
while you are doing station hospital duty away from that 
battalion, because the Royal Army Medical Corps was not 
strong enough ?—I do not want to put too strong a 
face on it, because I feel I was called upon to do duties 
which I had pledged myself to do. I had given a pledge 
to the Director-General of the Army Medical Department 
when I put my name upon the departmental list that I 
would hold myself liable to serve under his directions. 
Practically, when I put my name on the departmental list 
I ceased to belong to my colonel. I called him my colonel, 
but he could not detain me with the battalion, and he 
could not direct me in my medical duties at all. I became 
responsible primarily to the Director-General of the Army 
Medical Department. 


20220. If medical officers of the militia corps know that 
they are liable to be taken away from what must undoubt- 
edly be an attraction being with their own regiment and 
with their own mess, for these outside duties, and know 
also that their battalion will train away persistently from 
home, or for a great many years, is it likely that a great 
many will join such a service ?—No, I think it will make 
it very difficult to officer the militia service if that system 
is persisted in. 

20221. And yet if we are to be prepared for the ultimate 
thing for which we exist, the safety of the country in the 
greatest danger that it can have to face, we must provide 
for it somehow ?—We must provide for itsomehow, but I 
think you can do it by offering attractions to the militia 
medical officer by giving him a position in time of peace, 
and giving him some medical duties at headquarters 80 
that you can put your hand upon him in time of stress. 

20222. Medical duties at the depét, do you mean by 
headquarters ?—Yes. 

20223. Or at the local headquarters of the battalion if 
it is out at an out station ?—Yes. 


20224. And by not taking him away vexatiously from 
the associations that he values, and which are the principal 
inducements for him to join ?—They are one of the in: 


ducements. I do not want to put that too strongly be- 


cause it might be said it was a little unfair. 


20225. But at the same time those of us who live in 
country districts all know perfectly well that if a man is 
going to be heavily out of pocket in the loss of his time 


and practice he will stand a great deal of it from patriotic’ 


motives, no doubt, but a certain amount from association 


with men whom he knows and likes in private life ?—Yes. 


20226. You will go as far as that ?—Yes, I will, 


_ 20227. So I suppose one may sum up your recommenda 
tions in this way: that there must be inducements held 
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out to officers to join the Militia Medical Corps 1—Yes, to 
join @ Militia Medical Service and to be held liable to go 
away annually for training as well as to be liable to serve 
on embodiment, long or short, during a national 
emergency. : 

20228. And that of those inducements a prospect of 
employment at the depot as medical officers upon the 
permanent staff of militia and at out stations would be pro- 
bably about the first ?—Yes. 

20229. And then that so far as possible, except in ex- 
treme stress, they should be allowed to put in the training 
with the battalion to which they consider they belonged ? 
—Yes. 

20230. That is what you imply by the regimental 
system ?—Yes 

20231. Those would be the two great inducements 1— 
Yes, 

20232. I only want to ask you one question from your 
experience. You told us you had some thirty-five years’ 
experience of the militia; do you consider it desirable 
that a militic. battalion, say between 500 and 1,000 strong, 
should be five, six, or seven miles from medical aid during 
its training ?—No, it is very undesirable. 

20233. A force of men such as that, taking the ordinary 
accidents of military life, presumably require medical 
aid at perhaps half an hour's notice, perhaps at a moment's 
notice ?—Yes. 

20234. And it is not merely conceivable, because I think 
it is a fact, that lives have actually been lost for want of 
medical aid, which lives would have been saved if there 
had been a medical officer in camp ?—I have no know- 
ledge of that. 

20235. But your medical experience goes to show that 
such a thing is conceivable ?—Yes, conceivable. 

20236. In one of the cases of fairly common occurrence 
in a camp in the summer, sunstroke, it is a case that 
requires prompt treatment ?—I have never known a 
camp or battalion without what I should call a medical 
officer being in immediate charge. 

20237. Not merely in immediate charge but in im- 
mediate residence ?—Yes. We sometimes train six miles 
away from Bedford in Ampthill Park and I go with the 
battalion. 

20238. And live with them ?—And live with them. 

20239. And you consider, I think, if your corps goes there 
that you could not satisfactorily discharge your duties 
in charge of them if you continued to live in Bedford 
while they were six miles off —No, my commanding 
Officer would not allow such a thing to be; if I were not 
immediately in charge he would require that I should 
provide somebody who should be. My battalion is 
never left medically unattended under any circumstances. 


20240. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) I should like to ask 
you a question about mobilisation. You say that there 
are now only twelve militia medical regimental officers, 
and that these officers of the Royal Army Medical Corps 
(Militia) number about twenty-three or twenty-six. Are 
those all the medical. officers devoted to the militia ?—No, 
because there are battalions where civilian medical practi- 
tioners are temporarily in charge, employed at contract 
rates, 

20241. During the training ?—Yes. 

20242. Now supposing we were at war and the militia 
were employed, of course if they were employed in this 
country you could always lay your hands, if you wanted, 
on civilian practitioners ?—Yes. 

20243. But I am speaking now so far as provision is 
mide, so far as there are officers told off for that purpose. 


For instance, according to some of these army corps that. 


we have seen on paper one might have an army corps 
with a dozen militia battalions in it. Somebody would 
have to look after the sanitation of the camps both on the 
march and while stationed. I suppose then a certain 
medical staff is required to look after the sanitation of the 
camp ?—Not a large staff. 

20244. One medical officer on the di 
do that, could he not ?—I should think so. 


20245. Now, supposing they have a battle, I suppose, 


10 per cent. of casualties would not be very much for a 
battle, would it —I should think it would be low. 
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20246. Now, supposing 10,000 militiamen on the 
ground and 1,000 casualties to deal with, how many 
medical officers do you want to deal with 1,000 casualties ? 
—I could not answer that question. My experience would 
not warrant me in answering that question. 

20247. Never mind, I am only anxious to see the re- 
lation between this, as it appeared to me, rather small 
number of medical officers for the service of the militia 
and the needs of war ?—I take it that under any condi- 


tions when a body of men are sent out, a medical service 
of some kind would be supplied to them. 


20248. I am following the lines of Sir Coleridge Grove, 
who assumed, in asking you questions, that those medical 
officers who belong to the regular army would be not 
available, and I presume also that those medical officers 
belonging to the volunteera would not be available; 
therefore the militia would either have to take surgeons 
and doctors from civil life, or to rely upon its own officers ; 
and what I want to know is whether you think that forty- 


one are enough for 90,000 men ?—They are not enough, 
of course, 


20249. (Sir Ralph Knox.) What you really mean to 
say is, that taking the militia service as a service per se, and 
assuming it to act perfectly independently of the regular 
army, you do not see that there is any organisation 
of the medical service for that force 7—My meaning is 
this, of course—that within a few months all the militia 
unite throughout the country will come up for their annual 
training. The medical care of them will be provided for 
in a way by the hand to mouth system of depending upon 
civil practitioners wherever they may be stationed. My 
point is that there is no regular medical organisation con- 
nected with the militia to supply a medical service, and 
that if you want to have a medical service which is to be 
utilised in time of emergency, you must keepthe regimental 
medical system of the auxiliary forces complete, and that 
if you kept it complete and gave medical officers some duty 
to perform and exacted some conditions from them—gave 
them a position and employment, you could in time of 
emergency put your finger down upon them for employ- 
ment. Because, as a matter of fact, I myself, as a militia 
medical officer, on the outbreak of the South African War 
could not have escaped going with my regiment if 
it had happened to be ordered to go to South Africa. 
If I had wanted to shirk or get out of my duty, I must 
have got out of it on a medical certificate saying that my 
age was too great, or I had some disability that would 
prevent my going. 

20250. But the fact was, was it not, that you existed, so 
to speak, ina double capacity. You were a member of the 
reserve of medical officers ?—Yea, I was, and I still am. 


20251. And you were also a regimental officer of militia ? 
—Yes. 


20252. It was as a member of the reserve of medical 
officers that you were called out, was it not, for service 1— 
No, I was called out as an individual member of my 
battalion. My battalion was embodied, and my name 
is in the Army List. I was summoned to procced to 
Colchester on embodiment as a regimental officer by the 
adjutant of my battalion. 


20253. But you were also a member of the medical 
officers’ reserve ?—Yes, I am on the reserve list. 


20254, And you were utilised really in that position 
and not as a regimental officer. That was the fact ?—Yes, 
I was utilised as a reserve officer on a departmental list, 
and at the same time was recognised as a regimental 
officer by my battalion: I wear departmental, not 
regimental uniform. 


20255. That settles the personal question—the per- 
sonal liability ?—Yes. 

20256. But your larger question is that you do not see, 
looking at the militia as an absolute separate force, an 
organisation in existence for providing for its medical 
service, supposing it be mobilised 1—It does not exist. 


20257. And your argument is that the best plan for 
providing that force is to appoint two medical officers 
to each of the militia regiments, which medical officers 
would be available to perform both the regimental work 
and also the general hospital work ?—Yesa. 


20258. That would be sufficient for the purpose 1—Yes. 


20259. Of course, always on active service there 
is a medical officer attached to every regiment, but 
he is not the man who goes off to look after the 
wounded or the sick, when they become wounded or Bick; 
he is the man who remains a medical officer, Practically to 
discriminate the sick from the healthy, and to give the 
first aid, as it were, or deal with the first emergency cases 
on the spot ?—Yes, I believe it is so. 


20260. But he has nothing whatever to do with them 
when they are sent away to the hospital ?—No. 

20261. You think that one of these medical officers 
appointed to the regiment would most satisfactorily 
discharge the duty which is required by the regiment, 
and that the other would be generally available to do the 
work in the hospitals, and sanitary work, and such other 
duties as may fall upon him ?—Yeea, I think if the medical 
officer is restored to the regiment he should be available 
for any duty that the State likes to demand of him when 
it is convenient. When he is at Aldershot he should do 
a regimental duty if he is required to do it, but he should 
do an extra regimental duty if he can do it and is required 
to do it: the regimental and departmental systems can 
run alongside in the Militia Medical Service. 

20262. But, assuming that it is necessary to organise 
a large special medical force for the militia, you think 
that the most popular way with the profession of getting 
those men would be by appointing them regimentally 
to the various militia regiments ?—I do most certainly. 

20263. Those men, being available, really to dischargeany 
duty even though it entailed being detached from the regi- 
ment ?—Yes, it is the system that prevails with the volun- 
teers, and the yeomanry at the present day; theyhave their 
regimental medical officers. If the militia had its regi- 
mental medical officers as the volunteers and the yeomanry 
have, they would be available for regiments, but they 
should also be placed on the departmental lista, and be 
available for the nation in times of emergency. They 
should be the men to look to in the first instance: they 
should have the preference over civilian practitioners at 
all times when charge of troops is in question. 


20264. But mainly on the mobilisation of the militia 
force 1—Yes. 


20265. But if they became (as you have become) 
member of the general body of reserve medical officers, 
in that case they would be available under other circum- 
stances than the mobilisation of the militia ?—Yes; I do 


not see why they should not, under certain circumstances, 
be available. 


20266. But you mainly would regard them as available 
on the occasion of the mobilisation of the militia 1—Yes 


20267. (Earl of Derby.) How do you follow that out? 
If you were to get some three or four militia battalions 
together in a brigade, who would become the principal 
medical officer—the senior present, I suppose, would he 
not ?—Yes. 

20268, Then would he deal with that brigade merely 
as senior officer of that brigade ?—As senior officer of that 
brigade, certainly. 

20269. And he would have to lay down the general 
organisation for the brigade ?—Yes. 


20270, You would be either giving the orders, or 
acting under his orders, in fact ?—Yes. He would be 
responsible to the principal medical officer of the district 
in which the brigade was. 

20271. That is what I want to go to. Supposing he 
is acting at that time, he would be, at all events, for the 


purposes of the moment, senior medical officer present ? 
—Yes. 


20272. He would have, therefore, the general charge 
of the other battalions as well as his own, would he not? 
—Yes; he would have the administrative responsibility. 
He would not be an executive officer. 

20273. Supposing, for instance, there were some 4I- 
rangement by which battalions were likely to be put in 
quarters which were obviously insanitary it would be 
his duty to make that representation to the authorities, 
although it might not be his own battalion that was con- 
cerned ?—Yes. 

20274. Then I come back to my old question: donot you 
think that under such an arrangement there would be ® 
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good deal of friction arising by a man interfering with 
another battalion than his own if you were to make it a 
strictly regimental organisation 1—No. 


20275. You do not see that 1—No. 


20276. Then, again, supposing you were still in the field 
and your men were sent back to one of the station hospitals, 
who would be in charge of those men; would they be out 
of your charge altogether and in that of the station 
hospitals ? Somebody would have to have those men in 
medical charge. Who would it be ?—If they went back to 
the base hospital they would not be in charge of the medical 
officer in immediate charge of his battalion, of course. 


20277. Then, to put an extreme case, supposing that a 
large proportion of the men were back at the base hospital, 
where would your regimental assistant medical officer be 
doing duty ?—In a case like that of active service, the 
medical service would be broken up, and the junior would 
be in immediate charge of his battalion probably, and the 
senior would be at the base, or he might be some distance 
removed from his battalion for a time. He might be in 
charge of the brigade hospital. 

20278. Then it might happen, might it not, if the work 
were purely regimental, that one or two of the medical 
officers would be in charge of a very few men each, 
whereas there might be a very large amount of work going 
on at the base hospital where some of them might be very 
useful 1—Cases like that must be worked out at the time. 


20279. Ah, that is just the question ?—I do not argue 
that it is possible under all circumstances of active service 
to keep the regimental officer actually in contact with his 
battalion ; he cannot perform the whole of the duty—he 
cannot attend to a man when he is knocked down and see 
to his transport to the base hospital himself ; that must be 
delegated to somebody else and somebody at the base 
must be responsible, and it does not of necessity follow that 
the man at the base must be the regimental medical officer. 

20280. Then is it not just there (I do not say it without 
some regret) that the regimental part of the business breaks 
down ?—Well, I quite admit that you cannot keep s 
regimental system working from beginning to end as re- 
gards the militia medical service under all conditions. My 
claim for it is that it should be initiated and maintained on 
8 peace footing under ordinary circumstances. 

20281. Which peace footing, of course, would have to be 
transformed entirely when there were any active operations ? 
—The circumstances would alter, of course, under condi- 
tions of field operations, active service; they are bound to 
do so. 

20282. And therefore it rather follows that if the direc- 
tions of the Commission are to look rather at what is 
required for field service, or at all events for service under 
arms in the case of invasion and 80 forth, admittedly the 
regimental organisation would not be the best to deal with 
it; according to your own saying it would have to be re- 
organised, would it not ?—Yea, it would in a measure. 

20283. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) There is just a 
point that occurred to me on that. You told us, and of 
course it is matter of common notoriety, that a large part 
of the home duty, and even a certain amount of foreign 
duty in South Africa in the late war, was performed by 
civil practitioners ?—Yes. 

20284. Do you think that the militia medical officers 
who had had previous experience, to a certain extent, of 
soldiering even under peace conditions, would be preferable 
to having men who were absolute strangers to soldiers and 
to camp life ?—I think so. 

20285. The only other point that I wish to ask you is this: 
Of course we know historically what the war in South 
Africa was—we cannot appreciate what war in a hostile 
European country would be—but in this country have we 
not all over the country network of town hospitals, 
county hospitals, and country hospitals and infirmaries and 
80 forth t—Yes, 


20286, All with their full civilian staff ?—Yes. 


_ 20287. In the event of that unhappy condition of an 
invasion of this country and large forces opposed to each 
other and heavy engagements being fought, would not the 
whole of those civilian hospitals be at our disposal to send 
the wounded back to treat, as either secondary or base 
hospitals, provided we were able to secure the proper 
attendance of our wounded on the field and their proper 
convoy back to the hospital ?—Yea, in all probability. 

20288. That would be totally different from a war in 
* hostile European country, or the war in South Africa ?— 

es. 

20289. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Only that those hos- 
pitals would probably be just as full of ordinary patients 
as they are now, would they not ?—I can speak from ex- 
perience asa member of the staff of the County Hospital 
in the county of Bedford, and I think if war operations 
came into the County of Bedford, there would still be 
room for wounded in the hospital and in the grounds. 

20290. (Lord Grenfell.) How many wounded? How 
many spare cots have you ?—We have a hospital with 
nearly 100 beds. 

20291. How much would you put as the average at the 
disposal of the military ?—In case of war I think we could 
have three-fourths of that institution at our disposal : the 
circumstances would be so exceptional that I think it is 
impossible to give more than a general and vague answer 
that the resources of such an institution would, in the main, 
be wholly available for the sick and wounded. 

20292. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) You would 
have, too, at all those places three things that are hardest 
to extemporise : operating rooms, proper means of cooking 
food for the sick, even though they might be accommo- 
dated in marquees in the grounds, and you would have 
all the surgical, antiseptic, and medical remedies and 
appliances necessary on the spot, and to be obtained at 
hand without any confusion or unpacking ?—We cer- 
tainly have at the Bedford County Hospital, which is one 
of the newest in the country, and one of the best 
appointed. 

20293. Therefore it would be simply a case of pitching 
the requisite number of marquees in the grounds ?—Yes. 


20294. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) And there are many medical 
cases that you take in now, which you would not take in 
under thoge circumstances ?—Yes, 

20295; And you would make room in that way ?—Yes. 


20296. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) As a matter 
of fact, in a matter of mobilisation you promptly seize the 
churches and schools and places of that kind as auxiliary 
hospitals ?—Yes. 

20297. (Chairman.) Are there any further points that 
you wish to bring out ?—If I may draw the attention of 
the Commission to the question of pay, the pay of my 
department has been at a fixed point since 1874, and I, as 
a 8urgeon lieutenant-colonel in the Militia Medical Depart- 
ment, am getting a Iower rate of pay than a captain of 
ten years’ service in the Militia Medical Staff Corps. I 
should like to ask the Commission, if they saw their way 
to it, to draw attention to that inequality, which I think 
is worthy of notice: that the pay of the few remaining 
regimental medical officers, numbering only twelve (and 
we shall soon be totally extinguished) at the present day, 
is at a lower rate than that of a surgeon captain on the 
Royal Militia Medical Staff. He gets a guinea a day, 
whereas I only get one pound. 


20298. What would be the explanation for that do you 
suppose ?—The explanation is that our pay was fixed 
some thirty years ago and has never been increased, but 
nearly all the other ranks of the medical service have been 
advanced in pay. and of course the Royal Army Medical 
Corps (Militia) being a new one it started with better 
vates of pay. 
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Colonel Sir J. R. A. CLagx, Bart., called; and Examined. 


20299. (Chatrman.) You have commanded the Royal 
Army Medical Corps Militia since 1900 1—Yes. 


20300. You served in the Royal Army Medical Corps 
trom 1880 to 1895 ?—Yes. 


20301. And you served in South Africa with the Edin- 
burgh Hospital 1—Yes. 

20302. Your present command consists of twelve com- 
panies, some of which have only recently been formed, and 
the aggregate establishment is 1,174 and the present 


aggregate atrength 750 ?—I think it is rather more than 
that now. 


20303. Which, the strength or the establishment ?— 
The strength. The last report I had was 871, about 25 
per cent. under strength. 


20304. Nine companies of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps Militia were embodied during the war for different 
periods ?—Yes. 


20305. And therefore the organisation has been tested ? 
—Yes. 

20306. With regard to the supply of suitable officers 
and men, what have you to say upon that ?—I can get 
sufficient officers, but it is not always easy to get them in 
the districts in which I want them ; because according to 
the scheme each company is trained annually at its own 
headquarters—that is to say at the headquarters at 
which it is recruited, and if possible it is better to get 
officers who are in practice in that immediate neighbour- 
hood. Then they are not obliged to go far from their 
practices when they are called up for training, they can 
give some attention to them, and it is not such a hardship 
upon them. But at present the whole scheme is rather 
new. It has been started more or less since I took over ; 
before that the whole of the corps met at Aldershot. 
Up to the present time it has not been very easy always to 
get these officers; I have them in some places, and there 
it works extremely well. They are able to look after the 
recruiting and look after the officers, and the permanent 
staff at times when the company is not out for training. 

20307. Then there sre duties more or less existing all 
through the year ?—Not officially ; but if a man is living 
in the place he may always unofficially exercise a certain 
amount of control. 

20308. But would he have to obey a summons if he 
received it ?—Yes, of course. With regard to men I have 
had no difficulty. During the past year we have passed 
400 recruits through the depdt which is a very fair number. 

20309. With regard to their efficiency for the special 
duties that they have to carry out what have you to say ? 
The Corps as a whole is efficient I should say at present. 
They have had three years’ embodiment, rather more, 
three and a half—they were only disembodied at the end 
of last year, viz., March 31st, 1903—and during that 
time they had to take over the hospitals, and to perform 
the whole duties of the Royal Army Medical Corps at 
home in addition to which 90 per cent. of the officers and 
about 75 per cent. of the men served abroad during the 
war; so that their efficiency is assured more or less by 
the practical work they have been through. 


20310. As regards the organization with a view to 
mobilization, and being called upon for active service, 
how do you think it would bear the strain ?—At present, of 
course we are not strong enough to replace the Royal Army 
Medical Corps at home, which I presume is to be the 
object of the militia; but in the scheme I put forward 
sometime ago to the Government it was proposed that 
there should be at least twenty companies—I am grad- 
ually getting them—I started with nine, and have now 
twelve, and a requisition has gone in for eight more this 
year of which I believe four will perhaps be granted ; so 
that gradually I hope to bring it up to twenty companies, 
that will be 2,000 strength, which, with the present 
strength of the Royal Army Medical Corps as it is working 
up to the present, should be sufficient to carry on the work 
at home. But, of course, the Royal Army Medical Corps 
itself, is in a state of transition as to its organization, and 
it is impossible for me to say definitely how far our 
organization at present would work in with them. We 
should endeavour to make it work in with them so far as 


1 


possible. Our chief difficulty would be the officers, I 
am only allowed two officers per company, and to meet 
the proposed scheme of the Royal Army Medical Corps 
I should want more officers than that per company. 


20311. On the whole you would have a hopeful view of 
the outlook 1—Yes. During the three years of the war 
we were practically in the position of replacing the Royal 
Army Medical Corps at home. It is true we were not 
sufficient to do it (we were only nine companies), but where 
it was done the hospitals were handed over entirely to 
the militia, and in some cases they were entirely run by 
them, and I have been told satisfactorily ran by them. 


20312. So that you consider the system is advancing on 
the right lines ?—Yes, I think so. I take it that the 
object of the militia is to replace the Royal Army Medical 
Corps at home and be able to take over their duties at 
home when they are ordered abroad on an emergency. 
That is their scheme of organisation at present. 


20313. Would you not regard them as being liable for 
foreign serivce !—No, not liable. I would not stand in 
the way of anyone volunteering for foreign service, and 
even according to the scheme for the Royal Army Medical 
Corps there might be a foreign service section in each 
company. 

20314. By the fact of large numbers of the militis 
being sent to foreign service you would consider your 
corps distinct from that and not influenced by that 1—I do 
not think it would be to advantage. Some one must do 
the work at home during the time that the Royal Army 
Medical Corps are away. In case of war the whole of the 
Royal Army Medical Corps would have to go abroad. 
Consequently the work at home would have to be left in 
the hands of either civilians, volunteers, or militia, and 
the training of the volunteer Royal Medical Army Corps at 
present is rather for field service than for home service ; 
therefore the training of the militia is rather directed to 
home service than to field service, and their training up 
to the present time has been on those lines; that is to 
say their training will be—when they come up for training 
again—to be sent into hospitals to learn the duties of 
orderlies in the hospitals, nursing duties, and others, and 
the officers to learn the duties of managing hospitals, 


20315. Would you say then that the very fact of being 
attached to units having been done away with by their 
being a quasi-independent corps would suggest that that 
is to be the raison d’ére that they should be kept for 
home work ?—When you say attached to units, I do not 


know that any of the Royal Army Medical Corps Militia 
were ever attached to units. 


20316. But this new system was devised ?—Are you 
alluding to the hospitals ? 


20317. Yes.—I am strongly in favour of officers being 
attached to units still, but they are a different class of 
officer, if I may say so. The Royal Army Medical Corps 
Militia is a corps just the same as the Royal Army Medical 
Corps is a corps and it has to be officered by its own 
officers, and therefore its officers would not be available 
for duty with militia regiments. But I would raise 


a force of militia medical officers who should be attached 
to militia battalions. 


20318, Then a militia battalion going on foreign ser- 
vice ought to have its own medical officer in your opinion * 
~ It ought to have its own medical officer at all times. 
We have seen the disadvantage of its not being so in my 
neighbourhood. When the local regiment went out for 
training, it was dependent entirely upon a civilian for its 
treatment, and naturally when he was wanted he was 
never to be found. And not only that, but the civil 
practitioner has no knowledge whatever of camp sanitation, 
which is one of the most important things. If you have 
a medical officer attached permanently to the regiment, a8 
the militia medical officer, he should go through the same 
training as the officers of the Royal Army Medical Corps 
Militia; and after that he should be attached to his 
regiment and be always available for duty with it. He 
would not be available for duty with the Royal Army 


Medical Corps Militia, but with the battalion to which he 
was attached. 
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20319. Camp sanitation is not a thing that a civilian 
practitioner understands ?—A civil doctor as a rule is not 
trained in camp sanitation at all; it is not part of his 
curriculum, and camp sanitation is almost a subject by 
itself. 

20320. (Lord Grenfell.) Would you recommend that 
these officers should be passed through your organisa- 
tion Certainly. 

20321. Absolutely through your organisation ?—Yea. 

20322. And then be detached ?—As soon as they had 
passed out. I would have them pass an examination into 
the service. 

20323. I was speaking of militia officers absolutely 
clear of your organisation ?—They should have nothing 
to do with us so far as our work was concerned. 

20324. But they would be organised under your 
auspices ?—Their initial training would be under our 
auspices, 

20325. At Aldershot ?—Yes; and immediately on 
their passing out they would be gazetted to their regiments. 
For instance, the old system, I believe, was that the Com- 
manding Officer of the militia battalion could select a 
medical officer who should be his medical officer for the 
regiment ; and I would go back to that principle. 

20326. The county organisation, probably from the 
county ?—Yes from the county. 

20327. And how about their pay and all the rest of 
it 1—They should be on the same lines as the officers of the 
Royal Army Medical Corps. 

20328. You mean when they were called out ?—Yes, 
only during the period of training. They could not get 
pay of course during the non-training period ; but during 
training or when up for embodiment they should receive 
the same rates of pay as officers of corresponding rank in 
the Royal Army Medical Corps. 

20329. Then I take it the regular troops having left the 
country, and we being dependent on the auxiliary forces 
for the defence of the country, your organisation would 
affect the hospitals, and the work of accompanying the 
battalions from one place to another would be done by 
this other organisation ?—They would be available for all 
duty with the regiments; they would look after the 
women and children if they were with them, and they 
would look after the men of the regiment in camp. 


20330. Is your organisation allotted to any part of the 
defence yet ?—No, I do not know that it is. 


20331. On mobilisation I mean ?—Yes. 


20332. There are certain positions for field hospitals 
in the open ?—It has not been sent in to me for each of 
my companies yet. Each of my companies you see is a 
unit in iteelf, and consequently it would come under the 
local scheme for mobilisation, and that I have not been 
informed of at present. 

20333. Do you think it would be an advantage that it 
should be settled and clearly laid down ?—I do not think 
it matters with us very much because our present scheme 
is this, as I said; each company is raised locally in the 
neighbourhood of a military hospital, and the object is 
that at times of emergency that company shall go into 
that hospital. 


20334, Then you are allotted to some particular 
station ?—They are all allotted to certain districts and 
there they are trained annually 


20335. Then in some cases would it not happen that 
that particular military hospital (the troops having left) 
would be empty almost ?—It might. Then of course 
under those circumstances you would have to move the 
company for duty somewhere else where it was required. 

20336. Do you think that your own organisation 
is strong enough. I mean to say its establishment to take 
over the duties ?—No, not at present; we have not 
enough men at present and we have not enough officers 
either. My total of officers is two per company, that is 
twenty-four; a commanding officer and a major. That 
is the full strength which at present I am allowed. 

20337. Has any cadre been drawn out of what would 
be required in case of war ?—No, that is a matter of course 
under the entire ruling of the Royal Army Medical Corps 
themselves and I have no official knowledge of that. We 


have no representative at headquarters and therefore I 


could not say. 

20338. Supposing it was considr:red necessary to expand 
largely, do you see any chance of doing so ?—You mean 
the medical department of the army as a whole ? 

20339. And your organisation. Supjosing you wanted 
to double it, would it take a long time or could it be done 
in » short time ?—It is a question of money. 


20340, The money being available I mean ?—Yes. I 
could raise companies. There were three companies to 
be raised this last April, and permission was given. One 
was the Scottish company at Edinburgh. We only com- 
menced raising it last April, and it is now ninety-eight 
strong. Another was the No. 2 Dublin Curragh Company 
—that has gone the other way ; there are only five repre- 
sentatives at present of that company; you will find it 
differ so in the district. Then again at Chatham we have 
eighty-five of the new company raised. I do not think 
there would be much difficulty in raising companies. 

20341. As regards the volunteer organisation does that 
assist you ?—I do not think very much under ita present 
scheme of work. The present scheme of work of the vol- 
unteers so far as I know of course is entirely outdoor work ; 
it is more work which it would be called upon to do with 
a division in the field or a brigade in the field; that is to 
say it is bearer company work. It is not really hospital 
work. Our work since I have had command has been 
nearly all hospital work. 

20342, And in the volunteer organisation it is not con- 
templated to take up the hospitals nor to free existing 
establishments ?—No, it has not been up to the present 
time. 

20343, (Sir Ralph Knoz.) As I understand it your 
organisation is really to provide for the base hospital work 
in the country in peace time, although we might be at war 
abroad, for the force that was movilised in this country to 
take the position of the regular army. You would serve 
Aldershot, the Curragh, Colchester, and Netley ; all that 
work you would take over ?—Yes. 

20344, Providing in those positions for the hospital work 
of all the forces that might be in existence and working in 
the Kingdom, not necessarily the militia alone ?—No, for 
all. 

20345. Supposing the volunteers were mobilised and 
some of the regular army left they would all come to 
you as the staff of the big military hospitals of the country? 
—Yes, and that of course was done during the late war. 
At Belfast the military hospital was run entirely by 
the militia. 

20346. So that at present assuming that your organisa- 
tion is sufficient for the purpose it provides all that is 
necessary for both militia and volunteers and yeomanry 
assuming they were mobilised ?—Yes, 


20347. And therefore such an organisation is not nceded 
specially from the volunteers. You provide for it all 2— 
Yes, so far as hospitals are concerned. 


20348. The volunteer force have a growing and develop- 
ing provision for service in the field; that is to say with 
their regiments and also for field hospitals 7—Yes. 


20349. As I understand the position of the Militia it is 
that they practically have no organisation for the field, 
that is to say for men attached to regiments in the field nor 
for the field hospitals ?—We have no organisation in one 
sense, that we have no equipment for it. The men are of 
course drilled in all the technical work of the corps—that 
is to say in stretcher and ambulance drill. 


20350. What men do you mean?—The militia orderlies. 

20351. What force do they belong to?—The Royal 
Army Medical Corps Militia. 

20352. Which is different from yours !—No, that is 
mine. 

20353. But I understood that you only did the hospital 
work ; you do not do the field work ?—No, we do not do 
the field work in peace time; it is part of their technical 
training that they shall be trained in ambulance and 
stretcher drill. 

20354. But supposing the volunteers and militia wero 
mobilised and they formed a large military force here, 
you would expect the same number of sick to go to the 
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hospitals which you would have charge of as go now from 
the regular army ?—Yes. 


20355. And you do not provide for very much more 
than that 1—No, it is a question of units, of course, more 
or less. The volunteer unit is a unit which is specially 
adapted for field service, whereas the militia unit is apeci- 
ally adapted for hospital work and has not been drawn 
into a unit for field service. 


20356. I wanted to find out where the lacuna were. 
The volunteer organisation is supposed to provide for the 
work with the regiment; it is also supposed to provide 
for field hospitals —Yes. 


20357. But it does not provije for base hospitals ?—No. 
20358. You provide for the base hospitals 1—Yes 


20359. But aa regards the militia organisation we do not 
find that there is any organisation of men attached to the 
regiment, neither is there any organisation for the field 
hospitals of militia 1—No. 

20360. There is only your organisation which is for 
the base hospitals ?—Yes. I may say this—that the 
whole question of what is to be the unit of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps is at present under consideration, and I 
have been approached to know whether it would be 
possible for me to so organise my corps as to make them 
fall in with the unit for the Royal Army Medical Corps. 
That is to say the future unit of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps is to be a unit which can be used for either hospital 
work or field work ; and I can do that, provided I have 
sufficient officers. But my existing personnel does not give 
me the number of officers required. And in that case 
in my corps I should have a certain number of units which 
would be available for field service and for hospital 
service. 

20361. The question: therefore really is whether your 
organisation should provide for the intermediate work, 
so to describe it, of the field hospital, or whether the regi- 
mental organisation should do that 1—Yes, quite. 


20362. But nothing is settled upon that point ?—No. 


20363. But that it should be provided for is an absolute 
necessity ?—Yes, quite. 

20364. What organisation do you think would provide 
for the field hospital work besides your organisation, or 
the regimental organisation of the militia ?—The only 
regimental organisation there is at present are the two 
men per company who are trained at Aldershot in first aid. 
If you give them a militia medical officer there would be 
8 militia officer and from about eighteen to twenty men 
per battalion who will form the medical staff for that 
battalion when it is out on fieldwork. 


20365. And what I am asking your opinion on is as to 
whether it would be better to develop your organisation 
for that field hospital work or to look to the regimental 
organisation to provide for the field hospital work ?— 
I should think it would be better if the whole were organ- 
ised from the Militia Medical Staff Corps and the Royal 
Army Medical Corps Militia. This is to say, there should 
be a Militia Medical Department, which shall be re- 
sponsible for the whole of the medical work of the Militia 
Force. Of course, at some of the hospitals we are attached 
to 100 men are not required in the hospital, and you could 
always form a field hospital from them, and it would be 
possible even to arrange it in that way perhaps with the 
present numbers in some cases. 


20366. Then you would be in favour of appointing to 
a regiment a certain number of medical officers, one or 
two, say two—and regarding that as the source from 
which you would draw your men to officer these field 
companies ?—Yes. 

20367. Holding these regimental militiamen, more or 
less, in solution for-the duties that have generally to be 
performed, but preferentially retaining one of those officers 
with the regiment, assuming that a regiment in the field 
required the service of a medical officer ?—Yes. If the 
field hospitals are to be manned from the Royal Army 
Medical Corps Militia the Royal Army Medical Corps 
Militia will have to be in charge, and then the regimental 
officer would work with them in the hospital and do the 
regimental duties. Those are matters of detail, of course ; 
but what made me say this was because from what you 
said just now you seemed rather as if you were going to 
hand over the men of the Royal Army Medical Corps 
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Militia to the command of the medical officer in charge of 
the regiment. 


20368. No, not at all. The general organisation of tle 
army is of course that there are no medical officers be. 
longing to regiments ?—Not at present. 


20369. There is no tie to any particular regiment. Ifa 
regiment needs a medical officer in the field it gets a 
medical officer detailed from the general body ?—Yea. 


20370, But there is the difficulty, of course, in finding 
the militia medical officer; it is a peculiar duty anda 
peculiar liability, and it has been advocated here by a 
witness who preceded you that it would be advisable to 
have two medical officers attached to every militia regi- 
ment in the service—that he would recognise that they 
should be liable to the general medical demands more or 
less, but that the tendency should be to keep one of those 
medical officers with the regiment in the field and that the 
the other should be available for field hospital work or 
even for base hospital work if it was necessary. Is that 
what you would point to 1—No, I am not prepared to say 
it would be necessary to have two medical officers. | 
should certainly have one and his duties should be always 
with the battalion to which he was attached and it should 
not be possible to take him away from that battalion #0 
long as his services were required there. 


20371. Then you would provide the field hospital 
medical officers from your corps ?—Yes, as the men 
themselves would be provided from the corps. Practi- 
cally the whole organisation of field hospitals would have 
to be provided from the Royal Army Medical Corps 
Militia, 

20372, And you would not have these militiamen trained 
as orderlies for hospital work at all ?—No, I do not think 
that is desirable. I would train every man in the regi- 
ment if possible in what we call first aid. But that is 
another matter. I would not have them trained to go into 
the hospitals as special orderlies. 


20373, (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) I want to ask you on 
these same points but I have in view exclusively the case 
of the country being at war and the militia being engaged 
at home; I gather that your organisation would be pr- 


pared to take over all the hospital arrangements outside 
the field hospitals 7—Yes, at home. 


20374. I am supposing that you have got 100,000 or 
80,000 militia in the field in this country against an 
invading force, and I assume that you would have plenty 
of casualties. As you are at present organised I gather 
that you are ready to take over the field hospitals, and 
base hospitals, and any intermediary hcspitals that are 
needed 1—I am prepared to take over the military hospitals. 
With the present organisation I should not be prepared 
in case of actual warfare in this country to take over the 
field hospitals and bearer companies’ work in the field 
itself. I suppose our Royal Army Medical Corps would do 
that. 

20375. If it is here ?—Yes, probably. 


20376, It might be, if we had an invasion, that it might 
not be here ?—In case of an invasion it would depend 
upon how far the invasion was carried out and how much 
of the country was occupicd. It might be a very small 
matter or a very big one. If it was a very big one I do not 
suppose the Royal Army Medical Corps at home alone 
would be able to cope with it. I have stated that our 
present numbers are not sufficient to replace the Royal 
Army Medical Corps at home when they go abroad, which 
I take it is the primary object of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps Militia ; that is to say that in ordinary times of war 
abroad and when the Royal Army Medical Corps is called 
away the Royal Army Medical Corps Militia shall be able 
to take over the bulk of their work in this country; that 


is to say shall be able to take over the military hospitals 
and run them. 


20377. But if the regular army has gone abroad whet 
have the military hospitals here got to do ?—There are 
always a certain number of sick, of course. and they have 
always the sick and wounded coming home ; our military 
hospitals during the past war were rearly always full 
though our troops were abroad. The sick are sent home 
here and distributed ; they go to the nearest hospitals first 


and are then distributed gradually throughout the 
country. 
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20378. In an emergency they could be put in civil 
hospitals, could they not ?—If they could take them : 
but the civil hospitals are generally so full that there is 
not much room for them. 

20379. This is the point I want to get at. You are not 
ready to go as far to the front as the field hospitals ?—No. 

20380. You could only take the base hospitals ?—We 
could take over a certain number of military hospitals ; 
that is to say, wherever we had a company we could take 
over the military hospital in that district. 

20381. You could not take over the dressing stations 
on the field of battle ?—No; we have not provision for 
that. 

20382, Is there at present any provision for dressing 
stations for the militia in action—supposing there were 
an action in this country ?—I take it that if there was an 
actioa in this country you would have then to adapt 
yoursolves to the circumstances of the case; there are a 
large number of civilians who would be employed 
just as we employed civilians in the past war, and whom 
we must fall back upon in any case. 

20383. If I might take an expression that you used, 
you said you thought you would have to adapt yourselves 
to a case of emergency ?—Yes. 

20384. I want to know whether any step has been taken 
to adapt things to that emergency ?—Not beyond train- 
ing men in those duties; the men are trained in the 
duties of stretcher bearers and field work. 

20385. I think you said two men per battalion ?—No, 
that is different. 

20386. Your men ex hypothesi from what you said are 
not at liberty for that; you want them for your own 
work ?—Yes. 

20387. I see in the summary of your proof which you 
have kindly given us, you say you are strongly in favour 
of the appointment of regimental medical officers, and 
you have advised it officially ?—Yes. 

20388. I suppose what those regimental officers would 
be for, partly for sanitation on the march, and in camp, and 
also they would have charge of these dreasing stations ? 
—The dressing station is entirely under the organ- 
isation of the medical force that is occupying the 
field. Each regiment requires a medical officer attached 
to it in addition to that. Whenever we go to war every 
unit has a medical officer attached to it. 

20389. Besides its own medical officer ?—No, excuse 
me, the regiment at present has no medical officer. When 
the regiment goes to war it has then @ medical officer 
attached to it for duty with it, and nothing else. If it 
goes into action he goes into action with it. In camp 
he has to see to the sanitation of the camp, advise the 
commanding officer as to camping places, water, and all 
those things. He has nothing to do with the dressing 
station ; he has nothing to do with the base hospital. 


20390, Who has to do with the dressing station ?—We 
supply it from the Royal Army Medical Corps in time of 
war; and if the Royal Army Medical Corps militia were 
the body at home to replace the Royal Army Medical 
Corps abroad, we should then have to fulfil that duty, and 
our position in the hospitals then would have to be filled 
up by civilians, because they would be better able to 
carry on the mere hospital work than to do the field work. 

20391. Then to sum it up, your organisation at present 
is worked out with a view to a situation in which the army 
might be engaged abroad, but there were no military 
difficulties at home—no war at home ?—Yes. 

20392. And you are not organised for the case of a 
possible invasion in which the militia would be engaged ?— 
No, we are not at present, that is to say, our unit is not so 
ioraied at present. The idea is to form it so ; but it is not 

lone. 

20393. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) What are the bulk of 
your men when they are not militiamen ?—They vary 
very much according to the districts from which they 
come. In Scotland the Edinburgh Company are nearly 
all mechanics. The Chatham and Woolwich Companies 
are quite a low class of more or less street gangs; 
in the agricultural districts they are more or less of the 
agricultural class. It varies according to the districts 
from which they are recruited. We come from districts 
all over the kingdom. 
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20394. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Do you find all those different 
classes equally teachable ?—Very nearly. It is entirely 
new work to them, and it is marvellous the way in which 
they take to it. The Scotch are the best we have had, 
but they are a superior class of men altogether. We have 
not had any recruits like those we got from Scotland this 
year. 

20395. (Colonel Satterthwatte.) What scale of pay do 
they get ?—During the time they were embodied they had 
the same rates of pay as the Royal Army Medical Corps. 
That is to say, they began at 1s. 4d., and then if they were 
advanced to second and third class orderlies they got 
2d. a grade for advancement; and then the rates of the 
non-commissioned ranks were according to the Royal 
Army Medical Corps, and that is what I should like to see. 
They vary rather during training, but according to the 
militia regulations I believe during training they are only 
to get ls. 4d. That is to say, there is no allowance made 
for second or first-class orderlies. 

20396. No grading ?—No grading. 

20397. And with regard to the officers, what pay do 
they get ?—They get the same pay as the officers of corre- 
sponding rank in the Royal Army Medical Corps. I 
suppose it will be the same during the training. Roughly, 
it comes to about £1 a day for a lieutenant. 


20398. Are you able to get men who are in practice 
in the different localities 9—No, that is my difficulty at 
present. I want, of course, men who are settled in prac- 
tice at the headquarters of the district to which the com- 
pany belongs, and I have got them in some instances. 
I have been able to take them in young and say : “ I want 
you to go away and settle in such-and-such a place, and 
then go to such-and-such a company.” I have a man 
in Edinburgh settled in practice there and likely to stay. 
He is quite able to do his own work and carry on the work 
of the company as well. 

20399. During training ?—He was doing it during 
embodiment. We have not been out for training. ‘We 
were disembodied only at the end of last March, and we 
have had no training since. We come up for our first 
training this year. 

20400. Do you anticipate any difficulty in these officers 
being able to attend during the month’s training ?— 
There will be a certain amount of difficulty, no doubt, in 
some cases. Several of them, a large number, I may say, 
have no practices. They are men with a certain amount 
of means of their own, who went out to the war and have 
not settled down, and the consequence is that they have 
no practice at all. I have three or four in the Midland 
district who have practices, and who were allowed to be 
disembodied earlier, in order that they might see after 
their practices. They would, of course, have to come up 
for the training, and there would be a little difficulty, 
but they make it a matter of taking their holiday then. 


20401. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) Will they get £1 a day ?— 
Yes, they will get £1 a day, or more, according to their rank. 

20402. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) I think you 
said that two officers per company were not enough ?— 
They are not. 

20403. What number would you like to have ?— 
Certainly not less than three—a captain and two sub- 
alterns. 

20404. Supposing there were such a thing as an in- 
vasion of this country, and that a big action was fought, 
say a certain number of miles from Maidstone or Reading, 
even though the ordinary civilian hospitals and infirmaries 
there might be fairly full with their normal patients, 
would it not be possible, by pitching marquees in the 
grounds adjoining them, and utilising, as one always does, 
such buildings as churches and schools, to avail ourselves 
very largely of the available supply of surgical instruments, 
antiseptic appliances, proper means of cooking food for the 
sick, and operating-rooms, which exist in the big in- 
stitutions in such places ?—Certainly. 

20405. It would be a totally different thing from 
operations in @ savage country or a wild country, such 
as South Africa, or in a hostile European country?—Yes. 

20406. All that would be required would be a little 
thinking out in advance, and having the personne to avail 
themselves of the existing local available supply ?—Yes. 

20407. And that work could be properly performed by, 
let us say, the Royal Army Medical Corps militia ?—Yes. _ 
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Colonel 20408. Then to carry the operation on, the next thing 20422, So that really that is a matter that would point 
Sir J. R.A. would bo the field hospitals, from whence the sick and strongly to the necessity of having a battalion medical 
Clark, Bart, Wounded would be conveyed to these big institutions ?—I officer ?~Yes. 

— think in all probability fighting in our own country like 
13 Jan. 1904. 


that, many of these provincial hospitals would actually 
form field hospitals,and there would be little or no necessity 
for the ordinary field hospitals. 


20409. That is to say, we have the appliances already 
existing, and all we need is the organisation of the person- 
nel 1—Yes, every small town has got its provincial hospital 


20423. It is not imputing any slackness or carelessness 
in military duty, but an ordinary civilian practitioner has 
naturally the calls of his own practice, and naturally sick- 
ness or accident at untoward times may occur when he is 
five or six miles away, and a valuable life may be lost 1— 
‘There is no question about it. There is no imputation of 


ald try 


hyring aS 
slackness or carelessness on the the part of the Civil crown 
nowadays, and if a battle takes place anywhere within five Practitioners, te thet 
or aix miles of it, the chances are that the hospital could 20424. (Chairman.) Is there any other point that you innidate 
be utilised as a field hospital, and would be. would like to mention ?—There is one question—I do not wae 
20410. So that in fact given the prrsonne! and the know whether it is a matter for your consideration—and abel 
proper ambulances for conveying the wounded and the sick, that is the question of representation at the War Office Ie a 
we would have better facilities here in this country than we The medical auxiliary forces at present have no repre- ty 
would have in either a savage country, a wild country sentation at the medical branch of the War Office whatever, sade op | 
or hostile European country 1—Undoubtedly. When ‘The whole of the administration of the militia corps comes Iottat 
I said the beds would be full, I was under the impression to me, but it is done, of course, by officers of the iagator 
that you intended the sick or wounded should be taken abso- 


lutely into a hospital. The pitching of tents of course in 
the grounds, if there were grounds to do it in or in the 


regulars ; and I should have thought it would have been 
a most advisable thing if an assistant director-general 


orviert 


could have been appointed at the medical branch of the 
neighbourhood, Id ; A War Office, who should have the control of all those ane 
ad a a ie would be quite a feasible plan of accommo: inatters’ concerning: the “exiailary-‘medleal branch of the i 
ee : army. Then with regard to the question of men, 3438. 
20411. And would be infnitely simpler 1—Yes. there was one question about getting men. At present — | -xivep 
20412. Where you had your permanent kitchens and the militia soldier—take our men, for example—has to come 
operating rooms and dispensaries, and so forth, to work 


the hospital, having so much of it permanent and not 
having to be unpackedon the line of march and so on, 
that could be done ?—Yes, and of course in civilised 
countries that is done. During the Franco-Prussian 
War, for example, most of their hospitals were buildings 
taken for the purpose in various French towns the troops 
were going through. 


20413. And that has been the case in war in every 
civilised country _—Yes. 

20414. (Sir Ralph Knox.) But have they been able to 
dispense with field hospitals altogether ?—Not altogether, 
perhaps. It depends upon the district. If a battle was 
going on in the north of Scotland, where there was no 
town or building within thirty or forty miles, you would 
Tequire a field hospital. 

20415. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) But in these 
places there would be to begin with the existing buildings, 
the civilian staff, and probably a large number of civilian 
practitioners who would all place themselves at your 
disposal, as a matter of course {—Certainly. 


20416. You would have also your already organised 
militia medical corps, who could give such assistance as 


up and serve at ls. 4d. a day for a month ; he has to leave 
his work, at which in all probability he was getting not 
less than 2s. 6d., probably more ; with the chance of that 
work not being available for him at the end of the training, 
and perbaps he has to keep a wife and family on that 
1s. 4d. It is almost impossible to expect men to come up 
and work for the State at those rates. The best way I 
should have thought of meeting it would have been to have 
allowed the militiaman a separation allowance. If you 
increase his pay, you no doubt will create jealousies be- 
tween the militia and the line ; the linesman will say—*“The 
militiaman does not do half the work I do, and he is very 
much better paid:” whereas if you give a separation 
allowance I do not think the linesman has much to say 
upon the matter. The separation allowance is not given 
to the man but to the family to help to keep them during 
the time he is not earning a full wage. That would pro- 
bably very much increase recruiting, and is, I think, 
well deserving of consideration. 


20425. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) He gets certain boun- 
ties 1—Yes, he gets £4 10s. a year, but that is not like the 
pay given by the day ; it is not the same thing at all. 


20426. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) It is rather 
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hard on a man, is it not, going to a distance from his wife sh 
m'ght be required in the matter of organisation to the and family, to have them, as one witness told us, thrown - 
civilians who were not experienced in throwing forward on the streets for the period of his training 1—Yes. f 
field hospitals ?—Yes. 20427. It is not as if he got an advance of his bounty = 
20417. Then you have this very large volunteer organ- which he could leave with the family to maintain them ?— 4 
isation of stretcher bearers, and so on, for giving field No. “ny 
dressings, collecting the wounded, and so forth, and you 


would approve in addition to that of having regimental 
medical officers to do the actual duties in the firing line 
and in the camp ?—Yes, 

20418. And that you think with a little organisation 


would provide a good workable system for hospitals ?— 
Yes. 


20419. It simply wants organisation, most of the stuff 
is there now ?—Yes, bringing in the civilian element. 


20420. But the civilian element would be more properly 
applied in the civilian hospitals which they were accus- 
tomed to, than in field hospitals or in giving first aid ?— 
Yes. 

20421. I will ask you only. in addition, do you consider 
that in militia training it is desirable that men should be 
turned over to a civilian practitioner living perhaps three, 
four, or six miles from the camp ?—Certainly not. As I 
was saying before, a case of that kind occurred in which 
an accident happened, and the ofticer in whose company 
the man was tried to get the medical officer, who was a 
civilian living some miles off; he sent his horse over to 
bring him, and he was not to be found, and if it had not 
so happened that one of the sergeants had been through 
the Aldershot course and picked up some knowledge of 
first aid this man no doubt would have died before any 
madical attendance could have arrived. 


20428. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) What is the average age of 
your men ?—They come to us at about seventeen or 
eighteen. 

20429. They are not married then ?—No ; therefore it 
would not be a great burden on the State, because it would 
only be given to those men who really required it—that is 
to say, men who had families to support. 


20430, But if you could get them, would it not be advis- 
able to restrict your men to young men and keep them 
only till twenty-three or twenty-four ?—Yes, but we want 
to keep them as long as we can. 


20431. But supposing you trained them until twenty: 
three or twenty-four, and then passed them into a reserve. 
would not that be a good arrangement ?—No, I am afraid 


not, because the difficulty of a man going into the reserve 
is that he is lost more or less. 


20432. Supposing we can have a machinery by which we 
can keep our eye upon him. The army reserve was not 
lost—98 per cent. came and served ?—Yes. When Isay 
* lost ” I mean they get out of sight. For instance. they do 
not come up for training in the same way as the militia do, 
and there is a difliculty in keeping them up to the mark. 


20433. But if you have trained them for three, four, of 
five ycars, until they are twenty-three or twenty-four, 
could you not keep them for two or three years ina reserve: 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


+I do not think you could in our corps very well. Ina 
corps where you have special technical work, I think they 
want to be continually brought up to keep them in proper 
efficiency. 

20434, But still you might have a shorter training in 
the later years ?—Yes, that is another question. If you 
had a shorter training that is going on the principle of the 
volunteers. That I also have advocated: that you 
should try and get a shorter training and make up by 
having a series of short trainings. And with regard to 
my own corps, what I hope eventually may happen will 
be that one’s cOmpany can be recruited in the 
immediate neighbourhood of these hospitals just 
as the volunteer regiment is recruited, and it may 
then be had out even for half holidays or whole holidays, 
The actual period of the long training need not be more 
than a fortnight, and your twenty-seven days could be 
made up by these half holiday or whole holiday trainings. 
In that way you would be keeping a lively interest in the 
corps for a longer time, and the men would not be so likely 
to suffer by being turned out of their employment. 


20435. It would become a paid volunteer force ?—If you 
like to call it so. I do not know that a paid force can be 
a voluntary one very well. 

_ 20436. I mean it may be drilled on volunteer lines, but 
receive pay ?—Yes. 

20437. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Might Iask one question 
supplemental to what I asked before. I gather that the 
difficulty about mobilising the militia medical service is 
purely a difficulty of organisation beforehand, not of stores, 
or of personnel, or material. But suppose for instance you 
yourself were instructed as the head of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps militia to work out a scheme for utilising the 
resources of thecountry, and your own Corps’ resources for 
the event of an invasion, you probably would have no 
difficulty, with a little leisure, in making such a scheme by 
which the whole thing could be utilised ?—Yes, I think I 
could do it after thinking things over, and working things 
out. 

20438. The mere working it out on paper, and making 
known what the arrangements are tobe, would very largely 
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fill up the gap ?—Yes, on the lines we have been talking 
about just now. 

20439, (Sir Ralph Knox.) Supposing the force had to be 
expanded very largely to meet the case of an invasion, do 
you think that you could easily get the necessary number 
of men under a voluntary system ?—Yes, you could get the 
necessary number of men tocome up. But in the case of an 
invasion like that, it would not be so much the men coming 
up for the volunteers or militia as men coming up to do any- 
thing that the nation required of them. I do not think 
there would be any necessity for embodying them in 
militia or anything else particularly, and of course we 
can always claim 80 many militiamen from the various 
counties by law ? 

20440. But supposing we find that there is a deficiency 
in the militia existing in the counties ?—Do you mean in 
the counties altogether ? 

20441. Yes ?—It varies so much in the different districts 
as I have shown you by the men I get for my companies. 
In one district I have a company considerably over strength, 
and in another district a company infinitely more under 
strength, and it ie a very difficult thing very often to say 
why it is. With these very young men at the first training 
I do not think it is so much a question of pay, and things of 
that sort; they do not think much ahead of them. In the 
case of their re-engaging I think that does come into play, 
but it just depends very much upon the attractions that are 
going on at the time for young men. 

20442, But if a large force is to be organised (much 
larger than that at present contemplated), it would 
appear that you think we must increase their pay very 
considerably to get that large force ?—Yes,I think you 
must. 

20443, You think that in order to get that large force 
we must either do that or compel them to come ?—Yes, 
I think if you want a large militia force you must meke it 
worth their while to come out for that short time. It has 
been suggested that they should have pensions of course 
as well. : 

20444, (Chairman.) Is there any other point that you 
wish to bring before us ?—I do not think thero is any. 


thing else. : 


Lieutenant-Colonel Lorp CasTLeTown, C.M.G., called; and Examined. 


20445. (Chairman.) I think you served originally in 
the Ist Life Guards and since then in the Cork Royal 
Garrison Artillery Militia ?—Yes. 

20446. And in the East Kent Imperial Yeomanry ?— 
Yes. 

20447. And you have commanded the 4th Battalion 
of the Leinster Militia Regiment since 1899 ?—Yes. 

20448. And you served in South Africa as special 
service officer ?—Yes, and also in the Egyptian Cam- 
paign in 1882. : 

20449. I hope you will give us any evidence which you 
think might be useful. I wil! just open the proceedings 
with the questions that have been already sent to you: 
As regards the supply and efficiency of officers for the 
militia what is your experience ?—I think the supply 
of officers could be easily maintained if the status of the 
militia officer was rather improved. Taking the com- 
manding officer first he should be given facilities in my 
opinion for being brought into touch with his battalion 
through the permanent staff during the non-training 
period; he should actually and not nominally be in 
command of the permanent staff. During the time I 
have been in command of the 4th Leinsters I have found 
8 great deal of difficulty. I practically am not in com- 
mand during the non-training period, and though I work 
very harmoniously with my adjutant he is practically 
commanding officer during that period. I find that I 
have a great deal of work to do that really I ought not to 
do if he is the commanding officer, and he has to consult 
me on points which he really ought not to consult me 
upon if he is the commanding officer; it is dual control 
which I do not think is advisable. 

20450. That is for all the non-training period ?— 
During all the non-training period. Then as regards the 
Temaining officers, I am speaking now of the ordinary 
militia officer and not an officer of the regular forces, but 
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the ordinary militia officer who comes from the county, 
the remaining officers in my opinion should be resident 
within the recruiting area, if possible, of their territorial 
regiment, or at any tate within some easy distance of it ; 
they should be given, if it were possible, some sort of fee 
during the non-training in return for which they would 
be expected to act as assistant recruiting officers in their 
districts. The 4th Leinsters happens to be a regiment 
in which we luckily have four or five very efficient re- 
sidential officers who take an interest in the training, and 
I think it is due to that that our recruiting is fairly good. 
I think that that would be advisable. Of course one is 
trenching on the question of money; I do not know 
whether I am justified in doing that ? 


20451. Yes ?—All militia officers after long service 
should be paid a small retiring allowance. 


20452. Do you mean a pension or a gratuity ?—I 
mean a sort of allowance on the same understand- 
ing that I put before, namely that they should assist in 
the recruiting. What I mean by that is this: Supposing 
a man living near some largish village takes an interest 
in the battalion from which he has retired, he could do a 
great deal in the way of recruiting and getting the young 
men to join if he advises them to do so. They come to 
him for advice very generally, and he very likely would 
have a much greater effect upon the recruiting than the 
recruiting sergeant would have. The efficiency of the 
officers individually I think would be greatly increased if 
the recommendation in Question 4 were carried out—that 
every inducement should be given to officers to attend: 
classes of instruction and other literary tests similar to 
those permitted to regular officers. Then as regards 
officers of the regular forces on retirement, if qualified 
and approved, I think they should be induced by some 
recognition, either of long service or of special merit, tu 
serve after retirement from their regular battalion in 
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their county militia so as to make that the sequence of 
events. 


20453. Do you mean that an inducement should be 
offered them to do so or that part of the conditions on 
which they serve in the regular army should entail the 
duty of serving in the militia ?—I think they should be 
induced to go on and serve in the militia afterwards. 

20454. As part of the system 7—Yes. 


20455. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) How would you manage 
about seniority in that case ?—I think seniority does not 
really very much matter in the militia as a rule. I think 
very often you would find that men would work very well 
—even a senior man would work under a junior colonel. 

20456. You think they would ?—Yes; I know, of 
course, that that is the difficult point. 


20457. But officers retire later than they used to do; 
you do not have so many men retiring as subalterns and 
captains—they serve on to get a good retiring allowance 
and retire more in the higher ranks ‘—I have known an 
instance of a man who was quite willing to serve under a 
junior colonel of militia. I think regular officers would 
say: “‘ He will be retiring after a couple of years’ service 
and then I shall take command of the regiment,” or 
become major or senior captain as the case may be. You 
could hardly ask a colonel in the regular army to become 
a subaltern in the militia, of course. 


20458. But I was thinking that a colonel in the regular 
army might take the command away from some militia 
officer who was expecting to get it. 


20459. (Chairman.) That isa point I do not see. Would 
the battalion like it if a stranger was introduced because 
he was in the regular army, who perhaps in a couple of 
years should take command of the militia ?—He should 
belong to his own county militia or should be part of the 
territorial arrangement ; he should pass from the regular 
battalion if he wished into the militia battalion of his 
county. Supposing four or five militia battalions are linked 
to two regular battalions, he should pass to whichever of 
the five he wished to go into. 

20460. However you feel it is a difficult question ?— 
Yes, but I think it would be useful, and I think I could 
explain in a few minutes what my idea is. My idea is 
that the regular officer should be—it is a difficult word 
to use—constrained to recognise that it is an honour 
to serve and belong to his territorial militia battalion. I 
Iam sorry to say that I find a general idea that it is not a 
great honour to serve in your militia battalion, and there 
is a good deal vi friction very often between the regular 
service and the militia service for that reason. Then 
I suggest, as the number of young officers who pass into 
the regular army through the militia, as it is now, is con- 
siderable, that they should be induced to return, if neces- 
sary after service, to the militia battalions when they 
leave the regular army. 


20461. Now with regard to the supply and efficiency of 
the men, what would you say?—I think the question of the 
men is simply and entirely a question of money. Our 
experience is that we can get whatever men we want, 
having regard to the agricultural population; of course 
it is decreasing very rapidly in Ireland now; but you 
can always obtain the men if you offer them sufficient 
pecuniary inducement. 


20462. A witness whom we have had before us lately 
suggested that owing to the tendency to emigration the 
population was hardly sufficient to keep the battalions up 
to their establishment ; do you find that to be the case ?— 
Yes, we do find that. We find, of course,when a man comes 
that his first question is, ‘‘ How much am I going to get?” 
He is told only a shilling, and he simply walks off. But 
we find also that if the man could be offered 6s. or 10s. 
on enlistment he would be very much more likely to take 
theshilling. Itis generally temporary pressure that causes 
them to come, and then if they are satisfied with the life 
they stay on. I asked my adjutant, who has been recruit- 
ing for a considerable time, upon this point and he says: 
‘* Hundreds of men who do not desire to join the regular 
army would come forward when they required the money. 
This is the practial experience of all recruiters.” The 
efiiciency of the men would be greatly increased by an 
extension of the training period ag recommended in 
Question 4; also by a'lowing a much greater proportion 
of trained men to attend voluntarily during the pre- 


liminary drill That brings me to another point. Of 
course the difficulty is, so far as the men are concerned, to 
take them out at a time that suits them—that is tosay, at 
a time when labour is scarce. I think that if the men 
could be given the power of coming in at other periods 
than the training period, say during part of the winter 
months, perhaps, and working with the permanent staft 
or under the permanent staff, which is always in existence, 
so far as the musketry is concerned, which after all is very 
easily done without any serious disciplinary work or any 
particular service work, that would be an inducement. 


20463. (Str Ralph Knoz.) In the winter ?—In the winter. 
I am only speaking of Ireland, of course. I know that in 
Ireland there are ranges where they could work in the 
winter and that is the period when men are really hard up; 
they are glad to get some work then and very likely you 
would get a larger body of men to come in as recruits. I 
will deal with that, of course, a little later on, but I touch upon 
itthere. The only point that comes into the question of the 
efficiency of the men is that it has been suggested, I know, 
that a very much longer training would make them more 
efficient ; but if you put a longer training, in my opinion 
it would very likely militate against the men coming in at 
all, because the militiamen that I have experience of must 
go back to their work. They are men who have labour for 
two or three months in the year and then there is a hiatus 
during which they have no labour. Then again they 
have more labour for, say, four months and then another 
hiatus ; and it is during the first hiatus that one catches 


them in the training season—between the hay and com 
harvests. 


20464. (Chairman.) What you suggest would be  some- 
what difficult system to work, would it not ?—I think not, 
because you have your permanent staff always existing. 


20465. But you would have to systematise it—you 
could not say to Tom, Dick and Harry, “ You come here, 
when you like, and we will find work for you.”—I would 
not have them do it for the regular training ; but suppos- 
ing a man has put in his ordinary training and has not 
finished his markmanship course, which is going on 
throughout the year, and you think he is a man who is 
likely to develop into a good marksman, and is a steady 
man, I would allow him to come in for the work in the 
winter when there is no labour, because he can go to the 
permanent staff. Nearly all the permancnt staff are 
located near a range of some sort, and they are doing 
nothing during that period ; I would let them have halfa 
dozen, ten, or twenty men, as far as they were able to 


manage, to come in and take them out to the ranges and 
give them some work. 


20466. Then some of the men in your battalion would 
have had three months, and others one month’s work !— 
That is their look out; they get the benefit. A fellow 
who was a keen soldier would come for his work, and the 
lazy ne’er-do-well would not come in. 


20467. But you would have a very nondescript class of 
men under you ?—The increase of expenditure would be 


very small, and I think you would have a better finished 
article for your next training. 


20468. Some of your men would be a better finished 
article, but others would not be ?—Some would not be, 
but I think you would find that, if they were well rubbed 
up, the lazy man would not come at all 


20469. Still, you would have to keep the lazy man in 
your ranks, although he would not come for his extra 
training ?—You would have to keep the lazy man in the 
ranks, but you would not have to expend the shilling # day 


on him while he was there, because the chances are that 
he would not come. 


20470. That, of course, touches upon the point in my 
mind underlying the whole problem—the lazy man coming 
in.—If you found the lazy man come in merely for the 
barrack accommodation, or whatever accommodation you 
gave him, as a sort of workhouse, and did not do his work, 
you would easily shift him out because your adjutant 18 
there on the spot—he is receiving Government psy, and 
so are the permanent staff, and they would very 3000 


know, ‘So-and-so is a uscless man; we will weed bia 
out of the battalion altogether.” 


20471. I am considering the matter from the point of 
view of a hostile invader landing with troops of great 
efficiency and training on your shores, and that you ad- 
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yance to meet him with your militia battalion ; to what 
extent, with the whole system as at present instituted by 
the authorities, and supplemented by such a suggestion as 
you have just made, would you feel that your battalion 
was in a position to meet that invader ?—First of all, you 
would have a better class of man, the class the battalion 
wanted, who would have had additional marksman’s 
training, and the recruiting would have been undoubtedly 
encouraged by the fact that the man could come in during 
the winter months and get a home and pay. 

20472. That would be an extra inducement to him to 
come at all 1—Yes ; and then he comes out again in your 
training. I am only throwing out a suggestion that oc- 
curred to me some time ago, which I talked over with a 
good many people who thought it a possible one. My 
idea is this: The permanent staff is there and is costing 
the Government a certain sum all this time, and my ex- 
perience of the permanent staff is that they are doing 
very little for six months of the year. 

20473. And your opinion is not only that lots of men 
would be willing to come, but that you would get them to 
join the militia because they could come at that time ?— 
Yes ; and nearly always where there is a permanent staff 
there is a small barrack with accommodation for the men, 
and nearly always there is a range. I am speaking of Ire- 
land, of course, I do not know what it is in England. 


20474. Let me push the point on this: you say that 
your militia would probably be more efficient if that course 
were adopted ?—I think so. 

20475. That suggests that you think that extra effi- 
ciency is desirable ?—Undoubtedly. 

20476. But given even the most absolute success to 
your suggestion and that the militia becomes much more 
efficient in consequence, do you consider that it would be 
equal to what it would be called upon to carry out in case 
of invasion ?—Yes, I do. 

20477. You feel quite happy ?—Yes. 

20478. You do not funk the invader at all. You know 
he is not satisfied with that amount of training ?—No. 

20479. Honestly, I mean is the whole system of the 
militia in England, Ireland, or anywhere else, a system 
which does produce the article we should need if we had 
to trust to it in case an invasion took place. You have 
had great experience in several arms of the service and in 
war as well, and I should like to know your view on that 
point: whether you think we are doing the best we can, 
but that probably if it came to a severe test we should not 
find great success, or the contrary ?—You mean could 
there be any other way of increasing the efficiency and 
supply ? 

a ey Should we have compulsion, for instance ?— 
es, 

20481. You rather advocate that the men cannot be 
easily got, and that you wish to do this because having 
got them you could give them more training ; but that, 
perhaps, they would not come up at all unless you gave 
them a little training in the way you suggest in the winter. 
My question is, having got those men, and having got 
enough of them, have they enough training ?—That is 
only one small suggestion I made to increase the number, 
and I think it would increase the number of men. Then 
T think if you could give more amusements to the militia- 
man when he comes out you would get a larger number of 
men—I do not say you would increase their efficiency, 
but at any rate you would get a larger body of men from 
whom you could choose—if, for instance, their camps were 
larger camps and they were mixed up with the regulars 
and saw more of the amusements of a soldier’s life. Prac- 
tically the thirty days they are out, or the twenty-nine 
days, is nothing else but drill from morning to night, and 
very hard work. They seem to be very happy, but I think 
they vould be still more happy if they had some amusement 
as well, 


20482. But given all those points, I want to know your 
Opinion. If you were told that in a month’s time an in- 
vading army consisting of the best troops of Europe was 
about to land on the shores of Ireland, would you feel that 
if you had to go down and meet them with your militia, 
80 far as your battalion is concerned, and from what you 
know of other battalions of the militia, you would be able 
to give a good account o1 them, or do you think they ought 
to have more training ?—I have always held that every- 
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body ought to be made to serve compulsorily, not only 
the militia, but every human being in the country, be cause 
I do not think you could deal with one force only ; you 
would have to deal with the volunteers as well. 


20483. But do you say that because you think that it 
would be good for all human beings to serve, or because 
you think that if the country is to be kept safe, the pre- 
sent militia system is not sufficiently developed to meet 
the need ?—No, I will not say that. I think that the 
present militia system, with slight alterations, could be 
made much better. But I think it would be very good 
for the whole country. 

20484. But in order to make the country safe against 
invasion, you do not consider that any form of compul- 
sory military service is needed ; you think that our militia 
and volunteers are sufficient, and you do not think any 
further development is required. I mean tosay, suppos- 
ing that the invader chose a moment to invade us when 
the regular army was abroad, do you think we have made 
adequate preparations to meet him and defeat him by our 
present system of militia and volunteers ?—My own 
private opinion is that general compulsion is absolutely 
necessary. 

20485. I rather gathered that you did not think so ?— 
I was only dealing with the militia stage. I do not think 
you could make military service compulsory for one 
force only. If you will allow me to put it in this way, I 
do not think you could put the Militia Ballot Act into 
force only for that force. You would make it so invidious 
that we should very likely lose a number of the men who 
come to us; they would volunteer and go elsewhere, and 
I do not think you would gain the point you want to 
gain. I think it you made it compulsory all round it 
would be a different thing. 

20486. And if you donot make it compulsory all round, 
you ought not to feel that you are safe against an in- 
vader ?—I think not. . 

20487, (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) At present appa- 
rently a large number of young officers join the militia in 
order to get into the line. Now my interest in the militia 
is purely to have an efficient fighting force, and we have 
been told by very many witnesses that the weak point 
of the militia is the officers, that there are not enough, and 
that they are perhaps not highly enough trained. I am 
now going to state something that is quite theoretical 
and perhaps not practical; but supposing that instead 
of the young officers passing through the militia to go 
into the line, every young officer who goes into the militia 
had to pass through the line in order to get into the militia, 
do you think that would increase the fighting efficiency of 
the militia, if you got enough of them—if the inducements 
were enough to get them ?—I think it would increase 
the efficiency of the militia undoubtedly, but I think you 
would find it a very difficult thing to get a young fellow 
to go into the line with the object of eventually going into 
the militia. My suggestion was rather the other way, 
that the young officers who had to pass through the 
militia into the regular army should be induced as much 
as possible to come back again into the militia battalion 
from which they originally started. 

20488. I merely wanted to know whether you think 
it would strengthen the militia for war purposes if every 
militia officer had to begin his career by a period of train- 
ing in the line ?—I think it would be an excellent thing, 
and would improve the status of the officer, 
but whether you would get the young officer to do it or 
not is another matter. 

20489. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) I think you 
hold rather strong views on the subject of the commanding 
officer's position during the non-training period ?—I do. 

20490. For instance, as you know by the militia regula- 
tions, it is laid down that the commanding officer is to be 
“encouraged ” to visit his barracks frequently ?—Yes. 

20491. But almost in the same regulations it is laid 
down that he is not to exercise any command except by 
special authority of the general officer commanding ?— 
Yes. 

20492. Do you think that a regziar oftcer would find 
that position tolerable ?—I think he would find it very 
irksome. 

20493. And surely, having regard to the fact that the 
Militia commanding ofticer has only his unit together for 
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twenty-seven days, a very short period, it is desirable 
that he should not merely be as up-to-date in his pro- 
fessional work as possible, but also that he should inspire 
the utmost respect and have the utmost power of command 
over his men ?—Undoubtedly. 


20494. For that reason, if I understand you rightly, 
you would like him to be thoroughly in touch with the 


work of his unit all the year round, even although only a 
cadre of it existed ?—Yes. 


20495, Have you ever had any trouble about the class 
of man who is appointed to your permanent staff 1—Yes. 


20496. You have found men appointed who were not 
efficient instructors ?~Yes. 


20497. Or perhaps not of good personal character ?—I 
have only had one case not of an instructor but of 8 ser- 
geant who was not of good character. 


20498. Surely one may assume that his character would 
have been known in his line battalion ?—Yes. 


20499. He would not suddenly have gone to the bad on 
his coming to the militia ?—No. 

20500. Do you think that the officer commanding a 
regular battalion should be held rather severely respon- 
sible if he posts people of doubtful character or efficiency 


to the militia ?—I think he should be held very much 
responsible. 


20501. One witness suggested to us that for the credit 
of the line battalion it is desirable that their best and most 
efficient men should join tho permanent staff as an example 
to the young men who will ultimately become line soldiers ; 
you would agree thoroughly with that ?—Yes, thoroughly, 
it is an excellent idea. 


20502. Then again, supposing for instance that you have 
a most excellent colour-sergeant in your company you have 
no power to promote him if a vacancy arises to battalion 
sergeant-major, as in the infantry ?—No. 


20503. The appointment is made over your head ?— 
Yes. 


20504. And that again rather strikes at the authority of 
the commanding officer, because the commanding officer’s 
authority is not confined to putting men in the guard- 
room ; it is also for rewarding merit ?—Quite so. Ihada 
case in point the other day of a colour-sergeant whom my 
adjutant desired to dismiss and he very kindly applied to 
me. Ofcourse he need not have done so, because my views 
on the matter are practically of no avail. He was quite 
right in his views but, as I pointed out, he need not have 
written to me on the subject at all. 

20505. Has that matter been decided.?—Yes. 


20506. You were allowed to get rid of him ?—I was 
allowed to get rid of him. 


20507. The suggestion has been made, and you would 
probably think it a reasonable one, that in all these post- 
‘ings to the permanent staff, and promotion in the perma- 
nent staff, the officer commanding the regimental district 
should, so to speak, mediate or arbitrate between the 
officer commanding the militia battalion and the officer 
commanding the regimental battalion ?—Yes, I think 
that would be a very good way of doing it, but as a rule the 
officer commanding the regimental district is an old 
officer of the regular battalion. 

20508. And that would imply that the militia com- 
manding officer should not only be consulted but should 
also have the power of recommendation ?—Quite so. 


20509. You referred to raising the status of the officers ; 
will you tell us how you propose to do that ?—I suggested 
that it could be realized by bringing in more regular 
officers, and letting the regular officers realise that being a 
militia officer was not a degradation, which is what it 
tather comes to in some cases, 


20510. Would not that partly depend upon the ordinary 


civilian population taking a more serious view of the 
dutics of the militia than they do at present ?—Yes. 


20511. They do not in a great part of the country at 
present really recognise that the militia is a force on whose 


fighting qualities a great deal of their safety may depend ? 
—That is quite true. 


20512. And that ought to be thoroughly rubbed into 


them, you think ?—It ought to be thoroughly rubbed into 
them. 


20513. I have been rather struck in reading ovor the 
Militia Act by the fact that practieally the lieutenants of 
counties, and certainly the deputy-lieutenants, owe their 
position to that very Militia Act, and yet, as we know ina 
great part of Lreland at all events, which we both know 
well, lioutenants of counties and deputy-lieutenants do 
not give the slightest assistance to militia commanding 
officers in filling the commissioned ranks. 

20514. (Chairman.) I think there was some point as 
regards mounted infantry which you wished to mention ? 
—I placed the matter before His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Connaught, and before General Maxwell, the chief of 
his staff, and they both advised me to bring it before the 
Commission. The idea is that it is specially adapted for 
Treland, it is supposed, on account of the men being ass 
rule very goud horsemen, and very good horse maten 
as well. The suggestion was that every Irish militia 
battalion should train one company as a mounted infantry 
company, and that the officers should be specially selected. 
I have written down the details which I can hand in* | 
go into the question of horses which is one that the Duke 
of Connaught raised. It is supposed that horses could te 
provided, and I fancy very easily, by & small fixed sub- 
sidising fee being given; you do not want a high-class 
cavalry charger for mounted infantry; you want an 
animal with four legs to carry you fairly well over a certain 
distance of ground ; and it would in my opinion raise the 
whole status of the militia, certainly in my part of Ire'and, 
if that were done, because they would feel that they werr 
not the sort of “ grabbies”’ that they are at the present 
moment rather looked upon as heing. And if each militia 
battalion or unit had a mounted infantry company, it 
would raise their opinion of themselves, and would also 
produce in each unit a company of trained men with 
trained officers who could be utilised —there are 
thirty-two battalions in Ireland—as one battalion, if 
Necessary, or two or three battalions, of mounted 
infantry, who could be taken away from their 
own units, and used as mounted infantry. Then 
again, another advantage would be that as two or 
three battalions of militia are brigaded together, if there 
were three companies of mounted infantry the brigadier 
could move his force with a sort of screen before him and 
do some really useful movements, and not have to call 
upon cavalry, and do some fairly useful work. Very often 
in many parts of Ireland there is rough, uncultivated 
ground over which some valuable work could he done. 
I have merely thrown out the suggestion. 

20515. How fer is that complicated by the question 
of the resuscitation of the yeomanry ?—As I understand 
it the yeomanry in Ireland are only to consist of two or 
three regiments at the most—the northern yeomanry, 
which is practically recruited from Belfast, and the 
southern, practically from Dublin, Cork, and Limerick, 
and the status of the men is different, I do not think. 
of course, that increasing the force of yeomanry, which 
has been suggested, in Ireland would be a good thing, 
because, from my experience of the yeomanry, I do not 
think you get the same type of man as you do in England, 
and I think also—and I have already heard of a case ot 
two in point, where it has been made rather # subject of 
complaint that the yeomanry have been allowed to g0 
about with their rifles—five or six or ten belonging to the 
county going to the ranges and firing and amusing them- 
selves, apparently in their own way. whereas if a militia- 
man was seen with a ritle he would be immediately taken 
up by the police. That makes rather a marked distinction 
between the two classes. And also the yeomanry 
Ircland is not the old constitutional force that it ism 
England. I had the honour of serving for a number of 
years in the East Kent Yeomanry, and we have no mea 
in Ireland of the type of the East Kent Yeomen farmers— 
nothing approaching it. I think if Ireland is utilised for 
yeomanry at all it should be entirely restricted to the (0 
or three big towns where you gct the lawyers’ son, the big 
merchants’ son, and that class of men who are fairly well 
off, and I would not allow them to interfere at all with 
the militia force. 

20516. (Colonel O'Callaghan-Westropp.) Following «P 
the point that 1 was upon about the status of officers, 
we all know that in Irish counties probably there is nothing 
that there is more jealousy about, or more importance 
attached to, than the appointment of deputy-licutenant’ 
under the lieutenant and sheriff it is the highest position 


* See Appendix XLV. 
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there. Do you think that inasmuch as that appointment 
exists solely under the Militia Act, if it were confined to 
officers who possessed the prescribed property qualifica- 
tion, and had served, say, for fifteen years either in the 
regular army or the militia, that would be a fair bonus 
to place on such services 2—Yes, I do. 


20517. It appears to me, both from my own experience 
and from the evidence that we have had, that very fre- 
quently it is simply given either as a reward for political 
services or from the mere fact of a man being a big land- 
owner ?—That is so. 

20518, And it is not right that a public office should 
be conferred on those grounds ?—I quite agree with you. 


20519. On the question of ex-army officers at present, 
we know that in 1913 every officer who retires from the 
regular army will have to join the militia after that date, 
under instructions laid down by the Secretary of State; 
so that after that year part of the difticulty will be got 
over. But at present, as no doubt you know, there is 
an order in force that with eight years’ service an officer 
of the regular army, if recommended, can take a militia 
commission, carrying retired pay for ten years ?—Yes. 


20520. At the same time a number of young officers, 
possibly good keen soldiers, who, through no fault, are 
forced out of the army perhaps by succeeding to property 
or through pressure of private affairs, or by reason of their 
health not standing the duty, leave with less than that 
eight years’ service ; and if some scheme could be devised 
by which an officer with two or three years’ regular 
service could get, say, one year’s retired pay for every 
year of his actual regular service on accepting a militia 
commission, do you think that those officers would be 
worth catching ?—Yes, I am always in favour of trying 
to link up the officers of the regular service with the 
militia officers as much as possible so as to let them under- 
stand that they are part of one whole. 


20521. The suggestion has also been made to us that 
it would be found possible without in any way interfering 
with subsequent technical instruction at Woolwich or 
Sandhurst to pass all army candidates through the militia 
in the first instance, how would that suggestion strike 
you ?—I do not think it is a very good suggestion, if you 
will allow me to say 80, because you would find it very diffi- 
cult; when you have a lot of young fellows passing 
through a battalion they do not take much interest, 
and you lose their services after a short time.—Your 
captain should certainly be permanent—I do not refer 
80 much to the junior subalterns; I think a number of 
those who do pass through are valuable, because very 
often some remain on or come back, but I do not think it 
would be a very wise thing to have everybody go through. 

20522. One knows as a matter of experience that per- 
haps 300 or 400 young gentlemen get into Sandhurst 
every year, and those 300 or 400 represent from 1,200 to 
Ha who have actually competed in examinations ?— 

es. 

20523. If the 600 or 800 remainder held militia com- 
missions they would fill the gap ?—Yes. 

20524. Some of those who failed might ultimately 
settle down and stay on ?—Yes. ; 


20525. Whereas those men are absolutely lost at pre- 
sent unless they subsequently join the militia as a last 
chance of getting commissions ?—I think, on the other 
hand, there might be too much distinction drawn between 
the men who failed at Sandhurst and had to come through 
the militia and those who passed; you would still make 
the unpleasant distinction of the militiaman not being 
quite so valuable a soldier as the young cadet from Sand- 
hurst. 

20526. There is of course that in it ?—Yes; you see that 
danger. 

20527. Ido. Then you have already touched upon the 
subject, and therefore I only want the value ot your ex- 
Perience on this question. We all know that in all stations 
& good deal is done for the comfort of the regular soldier. 
There is the regimental institute, a cotieeshop,a good recrea- 
tion room, with billiard tables and so on,and a good recrea- 
tion ground, where he can play cricket and football, and 
probably fives courts and other things in all the best 
barracks ?—Yea, 


20528. Whereas so far as the militia are concerned, they 
Practically have none of those things ?—That is so. 
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20529, And therefore the fact is that the militiaman goes 
for twenty-seven days and simply sees the rough side of 
soldiering without the attractions of it ?—Exactly. 

20530. And that is not as it should be ?—Not atall I 
have made a note bearing on that question, which you have 
asked me, that it would be very desirable to have central 
training grounds, with permanent establishments for com- 
petition centres, that is to say for the men to compete in 
marksmanship or even in games with the regulars, and 
even with the ordinary country folk; and places where all 
the different commands could meet and join and see each 
other, which would be very popular. I think it could 
be done sometimes during the winter. 

20531. That is to say where in working hours they could 
have combined training, and in leisure hours gymkanas and 
that sort of thing ?—Exactly. As youare aware, in Ire- 
land (I am speaking of Ireland, and I suppose the same 
thing obtains in England) there are large barrack centres 
where it could be arranged, and possibly a sort of recogni- 
tion of the work of the battalion given to it by saying, 
“You may be allowed to go for your training this year to 
such and such a place, where you will have these competi- 
tions and these amusements—youare such a good battalion 
that you shall have the chance,” though I am not in 
favour of taking the battalion away from its home centre 
very often. 

20532. Only so much as is necessary to instruct it in 
brigade movements, I suppose ?—Yes, because you lose 
recruits frequently if you go too far away from the actual 
recruiting ground. 

20533. At present as we know the militia recruit does 
somewhere about sixty-three days in all ?—Yes. 

20534, Having regard to the strain which it would 
throw upon us, supposing we actually came to fight the 
very highly trained foreign troops that would come over, 
do you think it is desirable that we should make a begin- 
ning by giving the recruits a longer training. As you know, 
we have power to keep the militia up for six months under 
the Act without anyembodiment ?—Yes, I think the initial 
training might be longer—the recruit training. 

20535, Have you formed any idea how much longer it 
might be ?—I think it might go up to three months. I 
should begin it earlicr in the year than they do at the 
present time. 

20536. That is to say, to get the men at the slack time ? 
—Yes. We have been noticing during the last three or 
four years that owing to the gymnastic training given to 
the recruit, he turns within two or three months into a far 
better type of man. 

20537. A finer man and a more soldierly man ?—Yes. 

20538. First of all, to take the possibility without the 
desirability, do you think it would be possible to increase 
the annual training ?—Yes, I think if you were to increase 
it by about ten or fifteen days you would do no harm. 

20539. That is to say, to make it forty-one days instead 
of twenty-seven ?—Yes ; I put it at forty days. 

20540. That is practically the same thixg. That, I 
suppose, would allow of what unfortunately one knows at 
present is very much congested—company training and 
musketry ?—Yes. 

20541. And those are of course two things that ought not 
to be hustled ?—Certainly. 

20542, And given say decent officers who should have 
fair chances of instructing recruits, say for three months, 
and men trained for forty-one days annually, do you think 
that would double the value of the fighting force ?—I 
think so. I think you would have a good type of recruit 
physically better than he is at the present time, because 
he would for a longer period have had better food and 
gymnastic courses. And the older men I note really pick 
up their work so quickly that I do not think it need go 
over the forty days. If it exceeded that time, my opinion 
is that you would lose recruits because you woul: interfere 
with the labour market. 

20543. But during that forty-one days you could get in 
everything essential in the matter of instruction ?—Yes, 
I think everything could be got in. 

20544. There is only one other question which I forgot 
to ask you: Would you approve of the militia accepting 
a liability to serve abroad in time of national emergency ? 
—Certainly. 
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20545. And supposing we were able to get the bounty, 
under the Special Service Order, of £1 a year for every 
man who accepted that liability, do you think that the 
militia as a body would accept it ?—Yes, I do. 

20546. And appreciate it ?—And appreciate it. 


20547. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) I want to ask you a few 
questions about what has been already touched upon, 
that is the efficiency of the militia generally as a fighting 
force at the present moment, and on what is closely con- 
nected with it, the question of compulsion ; and that we 
may be on all fours with regard to my questions and 
your answers, I will explain beforehand the position 
of affairs which, for the purposes of these questions, I 
am going to assume with regard to it. I assume 
that the whole, or at all events the mass, of our regular 
army is engaged abroad in some campaign in India or 
South Africa, or wherever it may be, and that therefore 
the protection of the country against any invasion falls 
entirely upon the auxiliary forces; because evidently if 
the regular army is fighting abroad it will have taken with 
it all its best officers, its best leaders, its matériel 
and so on, and therefore if under those conditions a foreign 
country thinks it is a favourable opportunity to attack 
us, when it does attack us there will be only the militia, 
yeomanry, and volunteers to oppose it, leaving out the 
question of a few invalids and recruits of the regular army. 
Do you consider that taking the militia as it is now, and 
with such improvements as you have sketched out, it would 
be a force to which the country could trust its safety in 
such a contingency ?—Yes, I think it would, with improve- 
ments. I do not think it is at the present time. 


20548. No, but you think that with those improvements 
that you have sketched out it would be 1—Yes, I think the 
force itself, taking the physique of the men, if you 
lengthen their training and increase their marksman- 
ship and different details of that kind, is quite good 
enough for what you refer to; but I think the great 
difficulty would be the officers. 

20549. No doubt. I am coming to them in a minute; 
just for the moment I will take the men. The material 
of which the militia is composed could no doubt be made 
into thoroughly good soldiers provided it had sufficient 
training under sufficiently good officers; but giving it 
that sufficient training would probably put a severe 
strain upon recruiting ?—Yes. 

20550. You would require to have the men out for a 
longer time and possibly under more arduous conditions of 
training ?—No doubt. 

20551. Do you think that the force can be suffi- 
ciently trained, compatibly with any system of voluntary 
enlistment which is likely to give the requisite numbers ; 
or whether the increased training that is required will 
act as a deterrent to recruiting to such an extent that 
practically if it was determined to give that increased 
training, some form of compulsion must be introduced ?— 
I think, if you increased the training beyond what has 
been suggested here, you would have to use compulsion, 
because the men will only go out during the periods of 
slack labour. 

20552. I want to increase the training up to the point 
which will make the force fairly equal to meet the good 
troops of a foreign power; because, of course, a foreign 
power if it does invade us at all, will send its best troops 
and its best leaders, and I want to make the militia equal 
to meeting those; I will assume that. The question is, 
can the requisite training be given under a system of 
voluntary enlistment without an enormous increase of 
pay ?—Without an enormous increase of pay, no—you 
must have compulsion. 

20553. Then the alternatives are a very large increase 
of pay, or some form of compulsory service ?—Un- 
doubtedly. 

20554. You mentioned that you considered that com- 
pulsion ought to be universal, and that it would be inequit- 
able and unsatisfactory to limit it to a particular force ? — 
Yes. 

20555. I can quite understand that view, but how would 
you view a system under which there was compulsion for 
the militia, with exemption for men in the volun- 
teers, the conditions of the volunteer service being made 
more severe as regards training 8. as to make good troops. 
Would you consider that that was unsatisfactory, or that 


thes woul 
in that way there would be direct compulsion for the 


sporal of 
militia and indirect compulsion for the volunteers, and rik and 
you might have the elasticity which is given by leaving or rigord 
two different systems of training adapted to different sonmsniin 


conditions of men?—I think that might answer in 
England, but you see we have no volunteers in Ireland. 

20556. No, I was speaking of it generally ?—From a 
general point of view I think it might answer. 

20557. Now I want to come to this question of the 
officers which you mentioned just now, and which is of 
course a very difficult one ?—Very. 

20558. There is a difficulty in getting the officers, and 
I suppose without any reflection on them I may say that 


the training of the majority of them is not sufficient !— 
Undoubtedly. 


20559. Also most of them drift off into the regulars, 
or if they fail to get into the regulars they give up the 
militia Yes. 

20560. Have you any suggestions to offer as to how 
these difficulties can be met ?—I think the only thing I can 
suggest would be to try and make the officers of militia 
regiments understand in the first place that it is juat as 
great an honour to be an officer of a militia regiment as 
to be an officer of a regular regiment, and to give them 
some retaining fee during the non-training period pro- 
vided they fulfilled the conditions laid down by the War 
Office for their efficiency and general conduct. You 
would then weed out the useless ones, of which there are 
undoubtedly some, and you might perhaps get for a bit 
a smaller supply ; but you would get a better class of 
men, and, of course, in the long run, as Colonel Westropp 
has 8 


uggested, you would get the officers trom the regular 
forces who would fill up your blanks. 


20561. They might fill up the blanks in the higher 
ranks, but they would not do much towards filling up 
the blanks amongst the company officers ?—No, and the 


company Officers are those who are wanted most, of 
course. 


20562. Of course compulsion would have a material 
influence upon that, because you would naturally get 
many men who would become officers in order to avoid 
the compulsion of serving in the ranks ?—Yes. 


20563. You would make sure then of getting yout 
necessary supply of officers, and you could train them 
up to the point that you thought necessary 1—Un- 
doubtedly. 

20564. Without compulsion it appears difficult to think 
of any system that will insure your getting a proper supply 
of officers which is more important, if possible, for the 
militia than for the regulars ?—I quite agree. The sup- 
posed failure of the militia regiments in South Africa (with 
which I do not quite agree) was owing to the fact that the 
regiments had been denuded of all their best officers who “ 
had gone either to the regular forces or to other lines of |" 
the service. The militia battalions which went out to |- 
South Africa were only officered by those who were left, 
so to speak, not of course of the first class. The bat- 


talions were magnificent so far as physique and strength 
went. 


20565. No doubt it was very hard upon the militis 
indeed. I was at the War Office at the time, and I asked 
commanding, officers to recommend men and not only 
to recommend men but to recommend their best men, for 
commissions in the regular army; it was necessary to 
fill up the regular forces ; but the militia suffered heavily, 
and when they went out they were short of officers, and 
had also lost some of their best _—That is 80. 

20566. Therefore if the militia is to be efficient there 


must be some system which will give us a full supply of 
competent officers ?—Undoubtedly. 


20567. And it is a little difficult to see how that cat 
be arrived at by any minor inducements, such as retaining 
fees, and 80 on, because as a man gets into a profession 
the calls upon him make it more and more difficult tor 
him to give the time ?—That is so, but I think by raising 
the status of officers as much as possible and making them 
feel it is a very high honour to be a militia officer. and also 
giving them an emolument during training if they tral” 
even during the period of the year when you can hold them 
and use them for other purposes, you will get @ better 
class of men, and men taking more interest in their work. 
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Tuey would have to be subject, of course, to the 
approval of the War Office as to their qualifications and 
merits, and also you would have to place them much 
more rigorously under the commanding officer or the officer 
commanding the regimental district. 

20568. I should be very glad if it could be done, but it 
ia difficult to see how making a man feel it is a high 
honour to be a militia officer could be done by any enact- 
ment ?—I think it could be done in this way, if there 
were some more recognition than there has been in the 
past of militia officers. I know there is a feeling in the 
force that there has not been that recognition. 


20569. Now I want to go to quite a different sub- 
ject, and that is have you thought at all of the serious 
drawback that it would be to the efficiency of the militia 
if it were embodied that the strength of its infantry 
battalions varies so enormously as it does, and also how 
many of them are very weak ?—Yes. 

20570. Take your own regiment. I have been looking 
up the strength of the infantry battalions of the Leinster's 
and I find that their total strength comes to 1,340 men 1— 
Yea. 

20571. Allowing for the weeding that would take place 
if they were embodied, that would really not result in more 
than the strength of the fighting establishment of one 
battalion ?—That is so. 

20572. Do you think that, without any very serious 
difficulties, a certain amount of rolling up and coaleseing 
could be done so as to get stronger battalions in peace 
time ?—I have thought the matter out a good deal and 
Iam very much afraid not from the experience I have 
had. I know of a case where the Longford and West 
Meath battalions (I think there are five battalions 
altogether) were amalgamated, and they have suffered in 
recruiting very heavily in consequence. My own bat- 
talion, curiously enough, has not varied during the last 
forty years. Lord Raglan, when he was at the War 
Office, kindly got out a return for us, and we find that 
we have not varied very much during the last forty 
years. 

20573. But your own battalion is not more than the 
strength that a wing ought to be ?—That is all it is, but 
I am afraid that if you join county to county you would 
find there would be a loss in recruiting. At the same 
time I think you would get more men if it was at all 
necessary—if a crisis arose, or any national emergency at 
all. The question of getting men is merely a question 
of £. 8, d, the men are there, and I think they would 
come, but I think if you joined them with other counties 
you would find s great deal of difficulty in getting the 
men to join. There is a great deal of jealousy between 
the counties. 

20574. In fact, put ina few words, the dilemma comes 
to this: if you want more military efficiency under 
present Conditions of pay, you will probably lose seriously 
in recruiting ?—Yes. 

20575. And therefore you must either sacrifice military 
efficiency, and have a force which cannot be relied upon 
to do the duty which it is intended it shall do; or if you 
have your military efficiency, you must either pay con- 
siderably more than you do now or fall back upon some 
form of compulsory service ?—I quite agree with you. 


20576. (Sir Ralph Knox.) In connection with that 
question of compulsion, I should like to ask you one 
question. Supposing you had compulsory service, would 
you be satisfied with the amount of increased drill and 
training which you have suggested to bring the corps up 
to a thoroughly efficient condition ?—Yes, that amount 
of preliminary drill and training would be quite sufficient 
to bring it up to a thoroughly efficient condition. 


20577. That is to say, supposing you had full power 
of compulsion you would not exact anything more out of 
them to bring them up to acompletecondition of efficiency ? 
—No, I do not think it would be at all necessary. 


20578. Having regard to the fact that of course after 
rena you would have some time at all events to 
elop the efficiency of thi af 
landed oe y ie corps before the enemy 
20579. You would rely upon that ?—Certainly. 


20580. You would expect that, at all events ?—Yes. 
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20581. But you would have a sufficiently prepared and 
trained body of men, excluding those who were inefficient, 
either from incomplete training or from being only re- 
cruits or below the age ; but the remanet would be suffi- 
ciently trained to admit of their being developed into a 
thoroughly efficient fighting force, with two or three 
months’ further training together ?—Undoubtedly. 


20582. And you would then quite rely upon them to 
tight anybody ?—Yes, quite. I have noticed during the 
time I have commanded that the older men who have gone 
through their preliminary training, and have had two or 
three years’ service, come up and fall into the ranks, and 
into their work, more rapidly than I could possibly have 
imagined. They seem to drop into their work almost at 
once. At the review before His Majesty in the Phenix 
Park last summer, I saw the militia battalions go pzst, 
and I saw them do their movements, and they struck me 
as being very much above the ordinary mark—of course, 
I do not say they were as good aa regulars, because 
they had only had a short amount of training; 
they had not had even the extra days suggested. 

20583. But with that extra training ?—With that I 
think you would have a thoroughly efficient force. 

20584. And with your experience of active warfaro, 
and so forth, you would have confidence in their doing 
all that was required of them ?—Yes. I had the honour 
of seeing a good many militia battalions in South Africa, 
and a great number of them struck me as being very 
efficient. 

20585. Were any of those regiments that were in action ? 
—Yes, I think sonie of them were. 

20586. But still, having the varied experience which 
you have had, you think that the militia, with the im- 
proved amount of training which has been suggested, can 
be made a thoroughly trustworthy fighting force ?—Yes. 


20587. And that it is not necessary to have them cut 
for a continuous twelve months or two years in service, 
but that this intermittent training is sufficient ?—I think 
the intermittent training, curiously enough, is best for 
all. Men are liable to become stale if they do too much 
training, in my experience. 

20588. (Earl of Derby.) I am not sure whether you have 
told us anything about your views as to the non-com- 
missioned officers. I do not think we have touched upcn 
them ?—No. 

20589. Have you anything to sy to us upon that 
point. Are you satisfied with the non-commissioned 
officers that you get now? Taking the permanent staff 
first, are you satisfied with them? Are they a good ch ss 
of men, as a rule ?—Excepting my own, to whom I should 
not like to refer, I think the general feeling is that the 
permanent staff of the militia is not very satisfactory. 
It would seem that the officer commanding the regular 
unit is very often inclined to send you a man whom he 
wants to draft into private, peaceful life, and the result is 
that you do not get quite as active a man as you might 
have. I think, as Colonel Westropp suggested, it should 
be more a question between the brigadier commanding the 
district and the officer commanding the regular unit and the 
officer commanding the militia battalion, as to the selection 
of the men who are to besent there. It is a very important 
thing to have good men at the headquarters of the militia 
battalion, because they are the men who really train the 
young recruits, and if they are a bad lot they teach them 
a whole lot of tricks which are very awkward afterwards 
when the recruits come into the regular battalion. 

20590. That is what I expected you to say ; that makes 
the importance of it ?—Yes. I should like to see a much 
better class of non-commissioned officers. 


20591. Now about what used to be called your volun- 
teer non-commissioned officers, these that are not on the 
permanent staff, what do you say about them ?—They 
are generally selected by the ofhcer commanding, and 
of course there are some bad oncs among them, but, 
taking them as a rule, they are fairly satisfactory. 

20592. Are they able to keep up fair authority with 
the men ?—Yes, they are. 

20593. We have heard it stated that in some cases 
there has been a good deal of trouble when they went 
down—that old scores during the training were work 
off ?—Yes, I know. a, 
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20594. Does that come within your knowledge ?—No, 
not within my knowledge. 

20595. Do you think that anything could be done to 
increase their status and to train them better. Would 
you wish that they should be kept up for a longer time, 
and given pay, of course, in proportion ?—I do not think 
it would be wise to keep them for a longer time, because 
they are men of a better class than the ordinary private 
as a rule, and have some special trade to follow, and if 
they were kept too long at work they would lose their 
trade, 

20596. What is the limit at which you would put the 
man’s power of having his place kept open for him—about 
six weeks ?—About that. 

20597. That would be about the outside, would it not ? 
—Yes. Very often you allow a man to go down for a day 
or two and do some special work and then come back 
again. 

20598. Is there any special instruction given by the 
adjutant to the non-commissioned officers? Are they 
taught the duties of non-commissioned officers ?—Not 
very carefully. It depends a great deal upon the in- 
dividual adjutant. Some adjutants take a good deal of 
trouble, and some will not. 

20599. You think that the pay given to them is suffi- 
cient to induce men to take the stripes ?—I think it is. I 
do not think it is a question of pay so much with them ; 
it is rather a little feather in their cap to be given the 
stripes—a man looks upon it as rather a smart thing. 

20600. And as a rule they are a class of men who can 
keep up their authority ?—Yes. 

20601. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Where is your corps princi- 
pally recruited from—Dublin ?—No. Queen’s County 
altogether. 


20602. And the men are agricultural ?—Yes, all agri- 
oulturists. 


20603. Who are the men who take the stripes ?—They 
are the better class of labourers, painters, plasterers— 
the better type of labourer. 


20604. And they are generally with you the superior 
men of the regiment 1—Yes, of the class. 


20605. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) On that ques- 


tion of the inducement to officers, you know that as a role 


our Irish officers are the smaller country gentlemen 1— 
Yes. 


20606. One knows that we have the two classes; we 
have the man who is a busy man in his private life especi- 
ally of late years—we have not many idlers among the 
country gentlemen—on whom it is a considerable strain to 
give up that month away from his farm, or land agency, 
or business, or whatever he is doing ?—Yes. 


20607. Then again we have a certain stamp of man who 
gives up no time absolutely for public or social service. 
You know, perhaps, that in the Irish counties as a rule 
there are two very irksome duties that everyone is subject 
to except grand jurors: one is service on Quarter Sessions 
Juries, and the other is service on ordinary Assize Juries 
—Yes. 

20608. Inasmuch as an officer of the regular forces is 
exempt from those duties and an officer of militia is under 
the Army Act all the year round, would it not be fair that 


he should enjoy a similar exemption ?—I think it would 
be very fair. 


20609. Which would rather give him credit against the 
man who had not enough public feeling to serve in the 
militia ?—Undoubtedly. 

20610. Then another point—you rather referred to 


recognitions, and I presume you would include in thet 
more chances of employment ?—Yes. 


20611. As an experienced commanding officer, I should 
like to ask your view, as to the value, as an inducement, 
of this sort of employment. An officer of militia is badly 
required as adjutant of a volunteer corps, and he is given, 
to filla gap which cannot be otherwise filled, the appoint- 
ment of acting adjutant on these terms: ‘“ The appoint- 
ment is made on the following conditions ; that the officer 
will only be allowed the pay and allowances of a regular 
officer of his rank. Armament pay, or extra duty pay 
as acting adjutant will be inadmissible.” That is to say, 
he is cut out of his militia allowances by being treated as 
a regular officer, and he is cut out of his regular allowances 
by being a militiaman; do you think that is the sort of 
thing to induce men to become militia officers 1—No, I 
think it would rather act as a deterrent. 


20612. Rather an awful warning ?—Yea. 


Major J. B. Giumovr-Smitu, called ; and Examined. 


20613, (Chairman.) You are second in command of the 
Antrim Royal Garrison Artillery Militia ?—I am third in 
command now. I was second in command during em- 
bodiment. 

20614. The headquarters are at Carrickfergus; the 
establishment is 768, and the strength 626 ?—It is rather 
stronger now, probably 100 more. 


20615. As regards the supply of officers. how do you find 
that 7—We are not quite so badly off as we were two or 
three years ago, but it is getting very scarce now. We 
have two new officers coming this year for next year’s 
training, but they are very hard to get, and many of them 
are just passing through. 

20616. As a rule do they come from the locality 9— 
I think they are as nearly as possible equally divided ; 
perhaps there are rather more of the men from the north 
of Ireland than outsiders. 


20617. And are the officers as a class efficient ?—The 
captains are very good. We cannot tell as to a subaltern 
till his second training, because he must pass school; after 
that course they are usually very good. 


20618. The captains are what you would wish ?—Yes, 
the officers all through are very good. In every regiment. 
of course, you have one or two exceptions. 

20619. And as regards the supply and efficiency of the 
men, what have you to say ?—We are recruiting very 
well just now. With regard to the effect of the recent orders 
in reference to the bounty I went into that myself last 
year, so far as my four companies are concerned, and I 
found that there was a general feeling all through that the 
men ought to have the re-engagement bounty at the time 
they re-engage. They seemed to think that the oflicers 
were trying to do them out of it, and when uneducated 


men get an idea into their heads and talk together, it is 
very hard to get it out of their heads. A lot of good men 


would not re-engage last year, and we will not re- 
engage bad characters, 


20620. Now, as regards the amount of military in- 
struction imparted under present conditions, do you think 
that is sufficient ?—Instruction in the militia artillery 
depends entirely on the number of modern guns at the 
disposal of the commanding officer. With 800 men to 
train, or even, say, 700 men to train, there are few station’ 
where guns for more than 300 men to drill at one time are 
available. As a rule the most is made of the guns, es 
pecially the breech-loading guns at the disposal of the 
commanding officer. I added up the twenty-seven days 
training, and in my opinion there is a great waste of public 
money so far as Militia Artillery is concerned in a twenty- 
seven days’ training. The first day is taken up with 
medical inspection and clothing; the second day the 
train journey to Lough Swilly, a third day cleaning 
up kits, ete. ; then three Sundays come in; two days the 
commanding Royal Artillery’s inspection ; one day for 
the colonel on the ataff’s inspection and practice ; one day 
for the gencral officer commanding’s inspection ; one dey 
making up accounts; one day train journey; one day 
paying off men on returning kits, ete. That is a total of 
thirteen days, leaving fourteen days for instruction. This 
really means having guns for four and a half days for each 
company, a8 one or two guns, two if possible, are always 
required for gun layers under the instructors of artillery. 
T have not allowed anything for practice ; there are often 
delays for practice. In the four and a half days for each 
company, Lam including the practice. The initial train- 
ing of recruits I think is quite long enough, as men are 
much better trained with their own companies; the old 
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soldiers help the young ones generally. And as far as my 
own unit is concerned, two months’ training per annum 
I think would not affect us in the least so far as regards 
recruiting ; it would be rather the reverse; a good many 
men whom I asked would prefer it, and more especially if 
separation allowance were granted. 

20621. What period of training do you think is necessary 
to bring the militia unit up to the level of a regular unit 1— 
It depends altogether on the militia unit. A good militia 
unit with good gun layers and specialists can be brought 
up to the Royal Garrison Artillery standard in two months, 
but it depends altogether on your specialists and your class 
of men. I have seen units that would take four months, 
and I have trained with units that would want four months, 
but I think that in two months you could make a good 
militia unit quite able to come into action night or day n 
modern forts. 

20622. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) When you 
speak of that two months you refer, I suppose, to artillery ? 
—To artillery only. 

20623. You are not giving any evidence on the subject 
of infantry ?—I know nothing about infantry militia, so 
that I have made all my remarks applicable to artillery. 


20624. What stamp of man do you get in your regiment ? 
—We get very good men. 

20625. Physically good men ?—Physically, and lately 
the class of man has improved very much. They are big 
strapping fellows—country men or men out of shipbuilding 
yards. 

20626. That is to say artisans ?—Yes, 

20627. Or mechanical labourers ?—Strong men. 

20628. Do you get any sprinkling of old soldiers; ?— 
Yes, we get a large sprinkling ; nearly three-fourths of our 
men are old soldiers. 

20629. As much as three-fourths ?—Yes, we have had a 
great many of the Royal Irish Rites. 

20630. Then such a regiment as yours would be rather 
above the ordinary militia standard ?—We used to con- 
sider when we were allowed to do infantry drill that we 
could do as well as the line, we had so many old infantry 
drilled men to stiffen up our ranks. But we do not do 
that work now. 

20631, Have you much difficulty about non-commis- 
sioned officers 2—Not latterly. We had tor some years 
great difficulty with them. Men would not take promotion ; 
a good man would rather be an officer's servant ; they 
did not want to take the stripes at all. 

20632. To what do you attribute that 2—Partly, I 
think, toa want of education, It is not so bad since 
embodiment, men are more anxious now to take the stripes. 
Before, we found that men would not take the stripes 
during the training—that it is not worth their while. 

20633, When you say during the training, I suppose 
that means that if a non-commissioned officer exercised 
his authority he might get his head punched afterwards 7 
He might perhaps be working under a man afterwards who 
wa8 a private during training and whom he might have 
made a prisoner for some offence or other. This is dying 
out, although it used to be very much the case. In old 
days we used to send non-commissioned officers away a 
day beforehand, but we do not do that now. 

20634. Can you make any suggestion to us for getting 
over the difficulty about non-commissioned officers ?—If 
you get a very good artisan who is making a good wage ir 
private life you might send him to school and teach him a 
little more. But they will not stay up long. We havea 
few men that we try and keep up all the year round— 
Good men, but the average working man who is making a 
good wage will not put in six months. 

20635. Have your officers anything to complain of, do 
you think, in the matter of expense. Take first of all the 
question of loss of private income involved by the time 
employed by the training. Do you think that the pay and 
allowances compensate them for that in any way ?—Do 
you mean the mess expenses ? 

20836. No, I will come to that under the head of pay for 
the training itself ; but first of all a man is supposed to be 
doing something—he may have nothing to do, of course, 
he may bea gentleman at large, but assuming he is a man 
with something to do, some private affairs of his own to 
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carry on, do you think that the pay and allowances during 
training compensate him for the loss of that twenty-seven 
or forty-one days 1—In some cases I think not; in other 
cases they do not mind, idle men. 

20637. I am speaking of the busy men ?—We have two 
busy men and they sre always grumblimg that it is not 
worth their while. Those are the only two men we have 
in business. 

20638. Without mentioning names in any way, do they 
happen to be good officers ?—Yes, they are both very good 
officers. 

20639. Therefore they would be rather a loss if their 
business took priority of the militia ?—They are keen 
officers and work hard all the time that they are training, 
but one man told me he loses £200 or £300 every year 
by coming out because he runs a big business. 

20640. That is a very serious loss to a man ?—Yes, of 
course, but he knew what he was doing when he joined. 

20641. Then as to the actual expenses of training, are 
the officers satisfied with their pay and allowances 1—They 
are more than satisfied. I can produce the mess minute 
books and what the officers said aboutit. It is thecheapest 
mess I have ever been in; and I have been in regular, 
volunteer, and militia messes for years. 


20642. May I ask what your average rate of messing is 
per day ?—The cheapest I have ever known was 3s. ; last 
year it was 3s, 9d., but we were twenty-six miles from 
our shops and we have to pay cartage. 

20643. So that even at great disadvantage you are able 
to run the mess at a very cheap rate ?—Yes. 

20644. One sometimes hears it alleged that the ex- 
travagance of the mess is one of the causes which prevent 
desirable young men from joining the militia; do you 
think there is anything in that ?—I have never found it 
so. I have only found one expensive mess in all the 
militia regiments I have trained with. 

20645, Then another suggestion is that the frequent 
changes of uniform have a deterrent effect upon young 
men joining the militia as officers; do you think there is 
anything in that allegation ?—Yes, the constant altera- 
tions in dress cost militia officers more in proportion than 
regulars, as they have to keep their kits up todate, and 
have no opportunity of wearing out old patterns, and there 
is not a year but you have some changes. 

20646. And all that is rather irritating to the officers )— 
Yes, it is very irritating because an officer wears his jacket 
for training and he must have his kit up to date, 80 it 
means wearing a jacket for one month and then before 
the next training a new pattern comes out. 


20647. As regards the new costume which was intro- 
duced a couple of years ago for the artillery, it was alleged 
that the abolition of gold lace was a great saving of ex- 
pense to officers; what has been your experience with 
regard to that ?—The exact reverse. 

20648. You mean to say that the old uniform was 
really much cheaper than the new ?—The red stripes 
are far more expensive than the gold. I had a pair of old 
gold stripes put on three pairs of overalls and they are 
perfectly good now, whereas in one training I used two 
pairs of red stripes. 

20649. So that really, instead of being a saving to 
officers, it is an additional expense doing away with the 
gold lace ?—Yes, because the red does not wear half so 
well. 

20650. One sometimes hears military tailors allege that, 
but they are interested parties, of course ?—The new 
mess kit is a source of great trouble to the militia. I 
know many officers who propose going before 1906, when 
they will have to supply themselves with the new kit. 

20651. Then you think it is not fair that the militia 
officers’ kit should become time expired in the same time 
as that of the regular officer ?—No, he has only two months 
in the year to wear it in; the regular ofticer wears his 
practically for nine months in the year. And as regards 
the new kit, I have seen subalterns whose new kit after 
six or eight weeks’ wear was finished. 

20652. Arising out of those allegations of extravagance 
in the militia. as regards the new order that came into 
force quite lately that there was to be a very searching 
investigation of the officers’ mess accounts, will you tell 
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us how that has worked in your experience ?—I consider 
the present order is quite absurd. Ihave a copy of it here, 
regarding the auditing of the militia officers’ mess accounts. 


20653. First of all we know that in the regular army 
at the general officers’ annual inspection, the mess 
accounts are laid on the table and gone through by him 
or by one of the staff, and are only in the hands of a 
senior officer; is that so in the militia ?—In the regulars 
nobody but the mess president, the mess secretary. the 
audit board and the inspecting officer, or his staff-officer, 
sees the mess books. In the militia the accounts are not 
even confidential; they are sent in to the depit, and in 
many cases a pay sergeant is asked to make observations 
upon them. 

20654. Is that on the private mess bills of officers ?— 
Yes, they are not confidential. Every sergeant of the 
company in the depit knows the private mess bills of the 
officers, and not only in the depit but also in the pay 
office, w here they go for a second audit, and all sorts of 


petty observations are made on the balance sheet only, 
the books are not even produced. 


20655. I suppose your point is not that any irregular- 
ities should be screened or that any extravagance should be 
condoned, but that the inspection of the accounts should 
be by a senior commissione( officer, and not by a sergeant 
or @ non-commissioned officer?—Certainly, the Inspecting 
officer ought to see the books every year. 

20656. In fact that which is a sufficiently searching 
inspection for regulars ought to be a sufficiently searching 
inspection for the militia ?—Not only that but no militia 
commanding officer would allow his mess books not to be 
kept properly up to date and in a proper state. 

20657. He is responsible ?—He is responsible. 


20658. Now I just want to ask you a question about the 
militia commanding officer. It is sometimes suggested 
that the militia commanding officer is, during the non- 
training period, in a somewhat derogatory position ; do you 
agree with that ?—Yes. Officers commanding should be 
in command all the year. At present they have no com- 
mand except during the training, but they have to open and 
reply to all confidential letters and other correspondence 
while the adjutant is the officer commanding the unit for 
all other purposes. When the officer commanding inspects 
recruits he certainly ought to be paid; a retaining fee 
might cover this. At present many adjutants are more 
anxious to please the officers commanding districts than 
the militia commanding officers, because the former who 
may know very litile about them can give them a bad 
confidential report, and consequently they agree with 
the depit, as I have repeatedly been told by them, “ to 
avoid friction.” Is this good for discipline or for the 
militia ? 

20659. I gather from that that in your own opinion the 
militia commanding officer ought to have the power of 
reporting confidentially on his adjutant the same as on any 
other officer and as every commanding officer of the regulars 
has ?—Yes, he should be in the same position. 

20660. Then do you think there is anything in the 
saggestion that the militia having been embodied, during 
that embodiment they found how regular officers and the 
rank and file were treated, and how the regulations worked, 
and now they find their own position in the militia and 
their status on going back to the militia so much inferior 
that they resent being sent back to a lower status 7—Yea, 
daring embodiment they were regular soldiers to all intents 
and purposes, and now they come back to be simply 
militiamen and they feel the difference in their status being 
lowered. 

20661. In fact during embodiment they were badly 
wanted in time of national emergency, and during peace 
time they are rather a nuisance !—They are looked upon in 
very many Cases as such. 

20662. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Your regiment seems 
very keen on study; I see that eleven of your senior 
officers have passed examinations ?—Yes. 

20663. Including captains and field officers ?—Yes. 

20664. Do you find that that tends to their efficiency ?— 
I am not very keen upon men who pass a great many 
examinations, but it does help them. We have two just 
now in the Ordnance Corps who have been employed 
ever sinen the training last year, and every little bit of 


extra work the militia man gets makes him in my opinion 
more eflicient, and it is better than examinations for him. 

20665. (Sir Ralph Knox.) You think that the annual 
training should be raised to two months ?—I am speaking 
as regards artillery militia only. 


20666. I mean for your branch of the service ?—Yes. 
There is another matter about the efficiency of officers that I 
wish to speak about if I might. Corps pay is given to the 
engineer militia but not to the artillery except on embodi- 
ment. All artillery militia officers have to pass a very 
severe examination at the school of gunnery within two 
years of joining, that is before their second inspection, 
and after passing they ought to get armanent pay as 
officers in the Royal Garrison Artillery do on passing sub- 
ject A which is equivalent to the P.S. of the militia, I 
have seen papers in subject A for the Royal Artillery, andin 
many cases it is a far casier examination than the P.S. for 
the militia. No Royal Garrison Artillery officer gets 
armament pay until he has passed subject A, and subject A 
is the same as P.S. in the militia. I have compared the 
papers several times and found them more simple. Then 
again as regards efficiency, there are various standards of 
efficiency in the militia artillery, a great deal depending 
upon the commanding officers and the adjutants. The 
present system of instruction at Golden Hill, Isle 
of Wight, is most excellent and quite different from 
the old Woolwich system, when any old non-commir- 
sioned officer was considered good enough to instruct 
militia officers. Taking the training and experience of 
most militia officers into consideration the efficiency is far 
greater than in the Royal Garrison Artillery, especially 
amongst the junior or subaltern officers, but naturally they 
lack experience in dealing with and handling men. 


20367. Do you think that this extra training of two 
months would give them that experience ?—It would 
help ; it would do an enormous lot for the men in gun drill: 
because they would get more battery work. 


20668. But I refer to this lack of experience of officersin 
handling their men; you think that that additional work 
would secure theexperience to a great extent ?—I thinkit 
would to a very great extent. 


20669. For a series of years, say ?—You can tell the 
difference in a unit that has been out for six weeks and one 
that has only been out for twenty-seven days. I saw that 
last year myself—it was most obvious. 


20870, You think that that for two or three years would 
show a very satisfactory result ?—I am sure it would. 


29671. And with that you think there would be s quite 
sufficiently efficient force to take charge of that fort to 
which you go to man it by themselves ?—Quite. On 
mobilisation we could man the whole of Lough Swilly. 

20672. Without any assistance from the regular garrison 
artillery ?—There were no regular garrison artillery meo 
there in 1900. I had fifty reserve men who had just 
been called out. 


20673. But you think your corps are fit to take charge 
of that fort by themselves ?—Yes, 
20674. With that additional training which as beea 


suggested ?—And without any regulars at all. We coud 
tight the whole of the forts in Lough Swilly. 


20675. Whereabouts are your corps mainly recruited 
from ?—All over Antrim county—chietly Belfast. 


20676. Those are perhaps the most highly trained men 
in Ireland ?—I have been with militia all over the kingdom, 
and I have never seen in any unit in England or Scot: 
land better trained men than the Antrims. 


20677. But what part of Antrim do they principally 
come from ?—They come from little outlying towns like 
Ballymena. One half of them come from Belfast, and the 
other half are drawn from all the little towns round about. 


20678, Are they artisans who come from shipbuilding 
yards ?7—The Belfast men are mostly artisans and 
labourers. 

20679. And they come trom the shipbuilding yards !— 
Yes; and the countrymen work in linen factories or se 
labourers, 

20380. A good number of them having a knowledge of 
machinery ?—Yes. There is one point I should have 
liked to have spoken about, No. 5. Our establishment 
is the infantry establishment, that is a company of 100 
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men with a captain, and one and a half subalterns, that 
is to say three subalterns to two companies. The Royal 
Garrison Artillery establishment is 122 men with a major, 
captain, and three subalterns. All the manning details 
for the works are made out for that unit. The conse- 
quence is that when you march in a company of militia 
you have works for 120 men and five officers. You pro- 
bably have only two officers, whereas the Royal Artillery 
establishment has twenty more men and three more officers 

20681. But if you had that increased establishment of 
officers, do you think you could get them ?—I doubt it 
very much. 

20682. It would be a very large increase upon your 
establishment ?—Yes. When we come to fight forts we 
have to borrow officers always. We were mobilised for 
fourteen days’ fighting at the naval manoeuvres and I had 
to borrow eight officers for four companies. 

20683. (Colonel O'Callaghan - Westropp.) As I under- 
stand, in order to get that equivalent of garrison com- 
psnies you would have to double up two of your companies? 
—Yes, and then we should be short of officers. 

20684. And if you were to double up two of your com- 
panies you would have two captains and three subalterns ? 
—Yes. 

20685. That is the same as in the garrison company 
which has a major, a captain, and three subalterns ?— 
Yes, I have never seen two companies with three subalterns. 
You very often find two officers per company but never 
more. 

20686. Your establishment is three subalterns for every 
two companies, is it not ?—Yes. 

20887. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Do you think you could rely 
Upon your corps fighting that fort without that full estab- 
lishment of officers to which you have just pointed ?—Yes, 
but it is very hard work. 

20688. But it could fight it for a time, at all events ?— 
We did it. I never left the fighting station from nine 
o'clock to four in the morning, not having any relief. 

20689. But you said you had to borrow officers to do 
it ?—Yes, but I had no senior officers; only the company 
officers and second lieutenants. You could not leave 
them to look after it at night with torpedo boats coming 
in at all times ; and it was very hard work to keep it up for 
from fourteen to twenty days. 

20690. But still I understand that in order to be thor- 
oughly efficient you say you ought to have that establish- 
ment of officers ?—There is no doubt about it, because 
when you come to fight a fort there are so many little 
things required. You want an officer for the searchlights, 
for instance. If you cannot have an officer you must 
take a reliable non-commissioned officer and put him in the 
Place of an officer. 

20691. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) A great many 
of the Irish regiments have to fill up with officers resident 
in England, I gather ?—Yes. 

20692. They cannot officer them entirely locally ?— 
No, you often find that men who have been living in 
Ireland find their way over to London or Brighton, or 
some of the watering places of England to live. 

20693. They setile permanently there ?—Yes. 


20694. Under the old regulations, when man’s ex- 
penses were paid from the borders of the county, that was 
when your regiments were officered with county men; 
but now that you have to get men from J.ondon or Brigh- 
ton, as you say, to officer regiments in the north and west 
of Ireland, do you think it is fair that their expenses should 
only be paid from the borders of the county ?—It is not 
only their expenses, but it is the baggage that comes 50 
very costly. 

20695. Should I be wrong in saying that an officer is out 
of pocket to from £5 to £10 ?—I was on one occasion £10 
out of pocket, I was going from Fort Carlisle, Cork Har- 
bour, to Carrickfergus, my allowance being only 5s. 6d, 
80 far as I remember. 
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20696, You were actually travelling on military duty 
at that time ?—Yes. I got the bare fare from the first 
station in my own county, which was a mile or two out 
of Belfaet ; and on that occasion I had to pay an enor- 
mous excess amount on military furniture. A regular 
officer would not only have had his expenses in full, but 
@ travelling allowance in addition as well, which would 
have come to about £1 or 30s. 


20697: And along with that a regular officer on attend- 
ing a course of that kind 1s entitled to five or six cwts. of 
baggage with him ?—Yes, a major, four cwt. 


20698. Whereas the militia officer is only entitled to 
one cwt. 1—He is only entitled to the same as a private 
passenger. I tried it at Euston last year. I had a 
travelling warrant, and I said I was on Government duty, 
but they said “no; you can get your own ticket at that 
price, but you are only a militia officer.” I said “It is 
military baggage,” and the reply was “I do not care; 
you must pay the full rate.” 


20699. Whereas a regular officer would not have haa 
to pay his ?—He would have paid two-thirds, and he could 
have recovered it on his travelling claim; I could not» 
On embodiment we had everything exactly the same as 
the regulars. 

20700. And now you feel the difference ?—Yes, of course 
it is quite different altogether. 


20701. (Chairman.) Is there any other point you wish 
to bring out ?—The clothing deters some men from joining 
because they have brothers and relatives in the Royal 
Artillery, and they see that the quality of their own cloth- 
ing is so inferior. We try to fit it as well as we can, but 
it is not easy in a millitary tent with twenty men to fit, 
and only one tailor todo it. And then, as regards the plain 
clothes stores, a great many country men left my regiment 
one year, they bought themselves off on account of the 
state in which the plain clothes came out of the store at 
the end of the six weeks’ training. They said they were 
unfit to wear and I quite believed them. I would not 
enter that store for anything. I always stood a good 
way out of it—the smell of a damp store with all sorts 
of men’s clothes in it is too much for anyone. 


20702. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) You think that. 
keeps out a respectable class of men ?—I lost about: 
twenty men over it that year. 

20703. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Who controls that store of 
clothing ?—It is in the barracks, the store is built by the 
Engineers for the public and handed over as the com- 
pany’s store. 


20704. Who controls the storing ?—The company ser-. 


geant-major, who receives the men’s plain clothes and. 
issues then kits. 


20705. Is he not a member ot the militia regiment ?— 
No, he is serving an army engagement. 


20706. But he is on the permanent stafl ?—Yes, 


20707. He is subject to the commanding officer ?—Yes, 
but what can you do when you have no other store ? 


20708, You think it was owing to the deficiency of 
store and not storing ?—There were eighty or ninety 
men’s plain clothes all rolled up and thrown into little 
heaps. 

20709. But that was done by a militiaman ?—No, the 
men roll up their own clothes, but som3 of the men cer- 
tainly could not be clean, There is no doubt about it 
those clothes were full of « beasts,” 


20710. It appears to me that that is Something which 
the commanding officer of the militia regiment might 
have scen was done right ?—He could hardly be respon- 
eible for the men’s plain clothes in the state they were. 
put in, 


20711. No, but he could have seen that they were. 


cleaned and in a proper state before they were put away. 
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Thursday, 14th January, 1904. 


PRESENT. 
His Grace The DuKE of NorFotx, K.G. (in the Chair). 


The Right Hon. The Earw of Dzrpy, K.G., G.C.B. 
The Right Hon. Siz Ratpu HENRY Kyox, K.C.B. 
Major-General Sir COLERIDGE Grove, K.C.B. 
Colonel O’CaLLAGHAN-WESTROPP. 


Colonel E. H. LLEWELLYN, M.P. 
Colonel E. SatrERTHWAITE, V.D. 
SpENseR WILKmNSON, Esq. 


H. W. W. McAnatty, Esq. (Secretary.) 


Colonel W. CooxE-Cotus, C.M.G., called; and Examined. 


20712. (Chairman.) You command the 9th battalion 
of the King’s Royal Rifle Corps ?—Yes. 


20713. And have done so since 1894 ?—Yes. 


20714. You have served in the Royal Irish Rifles, from 
which you retired in 1892s Lieut.-Colonel, and you have 
seen service in Afghanistan, Egypt, the Soudan and in 
South Africa ?—Yes. 

20715. And you are a member of the Militia Advisory 
Board at the War Office ?—Yes. : 

20716. I see the establishment of your battalion is 849, 
and the strength on the first of last month is put down at 
536. That suggests rather the first question on our paper 
which you have seen with regard to the supply and 
efficiency of the officers and men. With regard to the 
officers, what have you to say ?—With regard to the officers 
I would speak generally, I think, for the militia with which 
T am acquainted in my own district, and I would say that 
the real reason we are short of officers is that the 
militia is so very unpopular. The deficit, at Icast the 
shortage of officers, causes more work and more expense to 
be thrown upon those that are with the battalions. We 
have got a bare minimum of establishment, and that bare 
minimum does not, as we recently saw when going to 
South Africa, bear of expansion in any way. I took twenty 
six—my full establishment of officers—out there, but very 
soon they dwindled away. 

20717. They were taken away to other commands, you 
mean ?—And for other reasons. Thirteen commissions 
were given to young officers which depleted me very much 
at the time. At the present moment we are suffering 
from a prolonged war, and the serious wastage that a 
long war occasions. As regards the officers, I would 
strongly advocate that the militia be made more attractive 
to them as regards the senior ranks, the majors and 
captains. I think the departments of the army might be 
thrown open in some way which would encourage men to 
stay. The great object is to keep officers—that they 
should not be continually retiring just as they get useful. 
I think that the travelling allowance should certainly be 
granted. 

20718. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) From their homes, you mean ? 
—Yes; and I think that the tent might be furnished with 
tent boards, and a certain small amount of furniture 
which would save great expense ; several of my officers 
live far away, and it causes a good deal of expense 
furnishing their tents during the training every year. 1 
think various little things like that would make it more 
attractive and cause less grumbling, and if possible I 
should very much like to see the commanding officer 
really put in command and appreciated. He must reside 
within his county, I think; I reside close to my head- 
quarters, 80 that I do not speak from any feeling of dis- 
satisfaction on that particular point. 


20719. (Chairman.) In command throughout the year, 
you mean ?—In command throughout the year. He is 
practically nobody for cleven months of the year, as of 
course the Commission is well aware. 


20720. Have you gentlemen in your neighbourhood who 
would be likely to become officers were it made more 


attractive to them ?~Yes, I think so. I know of three 
at the present moment. 


20721. But they say it is not good enough ?—Yes. 
There are too few officers for the work to be done, and 
that makes it, as it were, unpopular. I think if I could 
get these three men, they would be three very efficient 
officers in time. They are local gentlemen, men of means, 
and they would be a good advertisement to my battalion. 


20722. Would you say the want is more felt in the 
direction of what we may call comforts and amenities— 
or is it more that they do not consider the militia has any 
great dignity and prestige ?—The latter certainly. They 
do not consider it has any real dignity or prestige, because 
it is looked upon as an unpopular branch of the service. 
That top note in the Army List, with regard 
to those regiments that were out in South Africa, ought 
to be removed. The officers of the militia do not like 
that top note. It means nothing, and we have acver 
been able to get an explanation of it. 


20723. (Sir Ralph Knox.) What is it ?—I will just read 
you the top note of my own battalion, and I really cannot 
understand what it means: “ Officers serving on 3lst 
July, 1901, hold honorary rank in the army corresponding 
to the militia regimental rank they then held.” That 
is the top note I refer to—it means nothing. 


20724. (Chairman.) Is there a grievance in it ?—No, 
except that it is a matter of joke, and we have had various 
amusing lectures upon it, and various things of that kind. 
It really means nothing, and I have never been able to 
find out what advantage that was to the army in putting 
it in, and certainly there is none to the militia. 


20725. As regards the men, what have you to say; of 
do you wish to say more about the officers first 1—Well, 
I should like to say that I think it would be a good thing 
if the field officers, the senior officers of the militia, were 
given some small privilege with reference to their sons 
being allowed to go to the two military colleges. I think 
that would be a very good advertisement for us and make 
it somewhat attractive, or some little concession that 
would make officers stay, which is what I want to press 
for. Ishould like to soe the musketry instructor a captain, 
and he should be seconded; he should be extra to the 
establishment, for if you have your training of only 
twenty-one working days, he has got quite enough to do 
really to attend to the musketry instruction of his bat- 
talion without commanding a company, and nowadays 
the officers of companies have to go a great deal more than 
they used to, to distant drills like brigade field days, and 
things of that kind, so that you want all your officers 
absolutely with you when you go out with a battalion, 
and the musketry officer should be an expert in his own 
department, and should have nothing else to do. That, 
I think, is the unanimous wish of many commanding 
officers with whom I have communicated. 

20726. Is that all upon that point ?—Yes. 


20727. As regards the men, what do you find IAs 
regards the men, I have always had a very full battalion, 
and in the South of Ireland I think we have. 
as a matter of fact, done fairly well. Of course, at the 
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present moment, I am only suffering from the prolonged 
war in South Africa, and I am very careful in not taking 
boys that would be no future use to me. I rather prefer 
my strength to be much lower than my establishment 
until we have recovered somewhat from the war. 

20728. So that those are hardly the normal proportions ? 
—They are not normal. I have always had a very full 
battalion. 

20729, As regards efficiency, do you think your officers 
and men are in a satisfactory position ?—They cannot 
possibly be efficient. 

20730. Why not ?—As an old soldier I would say it was 
utterly impossible to make them even fairly efficient 
in twenty-one working days. 

20731. You think a prolonged training is absolutely 
necessary ’—It is necessary if you want efficiency. I 
will come to that farther on. 

20732. By what means do you think efficiency could be 
obtained ?—First of all you must have officers, because 
that is what is now keeping us down, the shortage of 
officers is ruining the militia. Thev of course the officers 
must have opportunities of going to the various schools of 
instruction, and being refreshed in the subjects. I have 
been at the School of Musketry, at Hythe, but years and 
years ago, and I cannot undertake to instruct a battalion in 
musketry as it should be really instructed; you want an 
officer who has been refreshed either by some course or 
some other means in the use of the weapon we now have. 
Since I have come home from South Africa I have continu- 
ously asked ior officers to be sent to the School of Musketry 
at Hythe, and not one has been allowed to go up to date. 


20733. Just explain a little more definitely, will you, as 
regards your application for officers to go to Hythe ?—I 
think Colonel Harrison will have mentioned in his evidence 
that every time I have been called upon to submit an 
officer’s name I have submitted two or three and not one of 
them has been sent to the School of Musketry since I have 
returned from South Africa. 

20734. What reason was given to you ?—No reason at 
all; I suppose it is the want of accommodation which is 
the usual thing. It is a notorious fact that there is no ac- 
commodation. 

20735. It has been a complaint made several times to 
us ?—It is matter of notoriety. As regards the supply 
and efficiency of the men, I would say that we want to get 
over the great dread and dislike there is against the militia 
amongst the women; the mothers and the wives having 
the greatest dislike to allowing their men to enlist ; that is 
certainly the case throughout the South of Ireland, and I 
think if we had some small separation allowance it would be 
beneficial. 

20736. But given your officers, and efficient officers, you 
still think the training is nct adequate ?—I de. 


20737. What do you consider would be adequate ?—I 
should like to see forty-one days. 

20738. Do you feel that compulsion is the only means 
which could be brought in to remedy that state of affairs ? 
—I think you will have to come to that in time. 


20739. You do feel that that must be faced ?—Yes. 


20740. Have you considered whether the Militia Ballot 
Act would be the bist means of carrying it out or some 
more general and less invidious form of compulsion ?—Yes. 
I would like some other Act besides the Ballot Act; I 
think the Ballot Act is a little too stringent to begin with. 

20741. What we have heard suggested in this room is 
not so much that it is too stringent but that it strikes the 
popular imagination as being rather unfair ?—Yes. 

20742. No doubt there would be wide exemptions, but if 
everybody had to do duty there would not be that feeling : 
do you think that too ?—That is what I wish to convey. 


20743. (Earl of Derby.) Upon that subject have 
you ever considered what would be the effect of taking 
compulsorily the whole of the population instead of only a 
limited number by ballot ? How would you deal with the 
surplus of men whom you would have over your require- 
ments ? Would you divide them into classes, as I think 
they do abroad, and not call up certain classes only? Of 
course in the first instance 1 suppose you would discount 
the whole male population of that age first of all by those 
who were militarily unfit ?—Yes. 
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20744, And secondly as in other countries by thosc 
who are the sole support of a family ?—Yes. 


20745. Would you be prepared to take the whole of the 
remainder in allowing those to go down whom you did 
not want ?—Yes, I would make it a general conscription, 
so to speak. 

20746. I think I understood from you—and personally 
I entirely agree with you—that it would be far less open 
to objection on the score of being invidious to take the 
whole population instead of only here and there a man ? 
—Yes, take the whole population and deal with them as 
you describe as foreign nations deal with their conscripts, 
exactly in the same way, and, of course, the younger we can 
get them the better as far as our arm is concerned. 


20747. There are two distinct schools of thought 
amongst those we have asked about the age at which it 
would be best to take men. Some look to taking men 
fit for the service at once, probably about the age of twenty 
or twenty-one, and drilling them for a year and then 
calling them up afterwards for shorter periods, but others 
think it would be better to take men before they have 
started in a profession, about seventeen, and drill them, 
then treating them only as cadets, and then calling up a 
certain number of them every year afterwards. What. 
do you think of that ?—I would put the age at eighteen as. 
the youngest, and then I would like to use them, say, from 
the military point of view for three years and then class. 
them off like the Germans do. 


20748. When you say use them for three years you do. 
not mean to have that period consecutively ?—No, I 
would have them subject to all military calls and all 
military requirements for three years specially. 

20749. What has been represented by those who wish 
to take them at the younger age is that at the present 
time there is a great complaint as to the physique of the 
youth of the country, especially in the towns, and that. 
by taking them early, feeding them well, and giving them 
physical exercises you would very likely develop them 
into @ finer lot of men than they would be otherwise,?— 
That is so. 

20750. And you would therefore have a larger number 
of men on whom we could rely than if we took them later 
in life when a certain number of them would be practically 
used up already: how does that strike you ?—I still 
think that eighteen would be the best age; I have some 
experience, because I was on the staff of the northern 
district for a number of years and in connection with the 
recruiting in Sheffield. I remember when Sir Robert 
Biddulph was Inspector-General of Recruiting we had to 
withdraw the recruiting sergeants from there on account 
of the want of physique amongst the population at that 
time, and it was then found that the recruits that. were 
taken there were certainly below the standard; but by 
fecding them they made excellent soldiers later on. I 
remember the Regulations were relaxed for that particular 
district—the Pontefract district. 


20751. At eighteen do you consider that a young man 
is fit for any work you can put upon him? Of course 
we know as a matter of fact that very often boys have 
gone through the work who were only fifteen or sixteen ? 
—I would still stick to my eighteen. 

20752. The age at which a man becomes a soldier ?— 
Yes, as a recruit. 

20753. And you would not deal with him at all as a 
cadet, you would deal with him for his year of training 
and from that time forward he would be a soldier ?— 
Yes. 

20754. You said something just now about an officer 
being seconded for musketry purposes; do you mean 
seconded from the regular battalion ?—No, I mean from 
the militia; that he would be extra to the establishment, 
or failing that, I was really of opinion that one major 
would be enough if he could have an extra officer on the 
establishment in the rank of captain in place of the second 
major we have now; it is a Treasury matter, of course. 


20755. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) As there is so much diffi- 
culty in filling the establishment of officcrs now, would not 
the seconding be a more nominal benefit than a real one ?— 
I do not think so; I think it would be an actual benefit. 
You see, as far as efficiency is concerned, you would then 
have your eight captains in command of your eight com- 
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panies, and you would not have the Musketry Instructor's 
}ompany under the command of a subaltern. 


20756. I quite agree with your views ; what I mean is 
that a8 you find it difficult to ger eight captains now, are 
you likely to get nine !— Of course there is that element 
in it—that you are short of officers. 


20757. That is what I meant ?—I was only speaking 
as regards the efficiency of the battalion generally. Of 


Course there is that element you have mentioned in it, 
but I do not think I would suffer from that. 


20758. (Earl of Derby.) There is one question I do not 
think we have asked much about, and that is as to the 
men being fitted when they come up for their training, 
especially with regard to boots; are they fitted at all? It 
is only by sizes, is it not ?—Only by sizes. 

20759. Do you think it would be better if pains were 
taken, or if opportunities were given, for having slight 
alterations made to a man’s boot to fit the individual, 
or do you think the principle of having sizes is sufficient ? 
—I think the boots are the best thing we have got as far 
as the militia are concerned; we have only got miser- 
able clothing, and I think we are better as regards boots 
than anything else. 


20760. Is part-worn clothing issued to you ?—It is 
part worn when many men get it, because it has to lasta 
certain lifetime and it is trarsferred from one man to 
another, and of course it is part-worn clothing as we 


soldiers call it. I think in South Africa the boots were 
very good indeed—excellent. 


20761. Have you any difficulty as regards ranges ?— 
We always fire at Kilworth, and that is a very fine range— 
Kilworth camp. The difficulty really to which I wished 
to refer was this: that many militia officers are very 
anxious to train at home, but it is all a matter of ranges ; 
my headquarters is Mallow, and I should be very glad 
indeed if my battalion could be trained at Mallow for the 
sake of the surrounding district ; and I think it would be 
a very good thing for recruiting if I could train there; but 
one year we tried that, and we had to have half a battalion 
at Mallow. and half a battalion at the range of Kilworth, 
which is about twenty-six miles off; that divided us, and 
it was very expensive for the officers, because you had to 
have two messes, one here and one there, and going back- 
wards and forwards was very uncomfortable and very 
bad for discipline, too. Ofcourse, when you have a Militia 
battalion divided in two like that. there is no provision 
made for it ; we had only a bare minimum of officers, and 
we did not do well that year at all, That is the difficulty 
as regards not being able to train at home; they all say, 
“Tf we could train at home for a short time the battalion 
would be popular again in its own district, and the trades- 
people would like it; the civilian population would more 
or less rally round the corps again because it was a very 
local corps as the militia should be,” and I have tried 
several times to meet the difficulty, but I have not 
succeeded. 

20762. Are they under canvas there ?—Yes, and always 
have been. 

20763, And fairly close to tho range ?—Fairly close 
to the range. 

20764. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) If I understood you 
aright just now—you will correct me if I am wrong—you 
are of opinion that the efficiency of the militia at the pre- 
sent time is not sufficient to enable it to meet foreign 
troops satisfactorily ?—That is my opinion most dis- 
tinctly. 

20765. And further, that you think that the training 

and requirements which would be necessary to make it 
efficient could not be obtained unless there was some form 
of compulsory service ; and I noticed you said you thought 
we should have to come to compulsion in time ?—In time, 
yes. 
20766. Supposing, now, that we are to look upon the 
militia as a force to which we can really trust the defence 
of the country in conjunction with the volunteers, why 
should we come to compulsion in time? Would it not 
be better that we come to compulsion as soon as possible ? 
—Well, yes, as far as we military people are concerned 
but one does not like to say it in such plain language as 
that. 


20767. But the question is so serious that it is advisable 
to look it in the face ?—Certainly. 


20768. And if we are going to trust the safety of this 
country to our auxiliary troops they ought to be e 
to the task when it falls upon them ?—Certainly. 


20769. Shall I, therefore, be justified in saying that 
your opinion is this, that if the auxiliary troops are to be 
in the main responsible for the safety of this country, the 
sooner we come to compulsion the better ?—Certainly, 


20770. There is only one other point I want to ask you 
about, and it is the very difficult question of officers: 
you have suggested certain inducements which you think 
might improve the supply of officers. Do you think the 
would improve it enough to give you the kind of officer 
which is wanted, because I assume that the les 
training the rank and file have, the better officer you 
want ?—The better officer you want, certainly: the lower 


the grade of the rank and file the better the officer should 
be, undoubtedly. 


qual 


20771. And I entirely agree with you in what I think 
you said, that the question of the officers is one of the 
very greatest importance ?—The first importance; if 
you have officers you will have a good permanent staff, 
and you will have good militia non-commissioned officers, 
because I look upon it that the shortage of officers now, 
is what is destroying the militia. Every commanding 
officer I have spoken to has been of the same opinion. 
I have got opinions from various men—men in South 
Africa, and men who went out with me; we were con- 
stantly talking on this subject, and men whose opinions I 
am sure you would value, were all of the one opinion that 
this want of officers was what was doing the whole thing 
as regards the militia, because, supposing you have only 
half your establishment of officers everything is done 
in a half-hearted way, and the men do not like it because 
they do not get their rights. You see it throws so much 
on to the non-commissioned officers, and everything ‘s 
then going wrong ; that is my experience of it, and I have 
attended every training of my battalion since I have 
been in it, and I have taken particular interest in it, 
because it was an old family battalion, and that is the 
opinion I have come to. 


20772. I think one might put it as not only the shortage 
of officers but the fact that those officers you have very 
often leave young, and go into the regular forces, and 
even while in the militia, either because they do not get 
the opportunity or because they cannot afford the time 
or both they are not able to go through the courses of 
instruction and the training which is requisite to makes 
fully trained officer ?—I beg your pardon ? 


20773. I say that the officers you have, either from want 
of opportunity, or from not being able themselves 
to give the time to go to courses, do not get the 
training which is required to make a competent 
officer ?—But I think they are not given the oppor- 
tunity; I think they would all manage to go to 
these schools of instruction if they were allowed, because, 
when taking an officer, I always say to him: “ You must 
give me your word of honour that you will do certain 
things,” and I make him sign a paper with about twenty 
different small conditions upon it that I require, such 38 
that I will not allow him to gamble, and various things of 
that kind; but that is one of my conditions—that he will 
go to such schools of instruction—that he will make it con- 
venient to do so, that he will make it his business to do 30, 
and that he will qualify in certain things. I have never 
had any difficulty at all in getting officers to go to them; 
in fact there are three most anxious at this moment to g0 
to Hythe if they were allowed, and in the same way with 
signalling and other courses of instruction. 


20774. You do not find that the professional class ot 
the class from whom your officers are drawn are prevented 
going by their business ?—No, I do not; I think there are 
one or two who have asked me: “ Would you mind me 
going next year instead of this year,” but that is all 


20775. Do you think that applies specially to yout own 
battalion or that it applies generally ?—I can generally 
say so ; [ have collected opinions upon these various points 
from commanding officers in my neighbourhood in the 


South of Ireland and they all agree with me upon 
this particular point. 


20776, The difficulty that presented itself to my mind, 
and it has been put before us in evidence also, is that men 
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when they first join and have more free time, as a 
-young man has, can do a certain amount of training, but 
as years pass by they get more and more carried off into 
other callings, and then it is difficult for them to keep 
this up ?—Yes, I can quite understand it being the case, 
and I always make it as convenient as I can for them in 
every kind of way; but I have had no difficulty on that 
particular point. 

20777. Of course any difficulty that may exist with 
regard to that would be very much simplified supposing 
any form of compulsory service were introduced ?—Yes, 


20778. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Have you 
thought out at all what is the maximum training we could 
get from the men ?—About forty-one days. 


20779. Do you think they would do that without 
compulsion ?—Yes, I think as far as my own battalion 
as concerned, and as far as the battalions in the south of 
Ireland are concerned, the commanding officers are of 
opinion that forty-one days would not in any way affect 
enlistment, but would rather benefit it. 


20780. If, of course, @ small separation allowance was 
given ?—Yes, 

20781. Before I leave the separation allowance, I want 
to put this to you. You have been in the North of 
England I think, and probably you are aware that there, 
and in fact generally in the large manufacturing districts 
‘the operatives marry very young ?—Yes. 

20782. The practice in tact is that they marry very 
young, and perhaps have improvident families, and the 
‘old people are very often thrown on the rates, whereas 
in Ireland the custom is to consider it a disgrace to let the 
old people go on the rates, and they are retained at home 
and supported by the family ?—That is so. 

20783. We also know that in the south and west of 
Ireland, very often the younger men of the labouring class 
do not marry until they get on a bit in life, and they 
actually support their old parents out of their earnings. 
Has 1t struck you that the system by which separation 
allowance is only paid to the wives and children of married 
men is of no benefit at all to the men who support their 
aged parents ?—Of course it is not issued except to 
married men. You are speaking of the separation 
allowance as we understand separation allowance ? 

20784. Yes. Woula you agree with me that where 
it was bond fide known and ascertained beyond doubt on 
enquiry that a militiaman was not married, but that his 
father and mother were absolutely dependent upon him, 
@ separation allowance should be payable to them while 
he was away just as it would be to his wife ?—Yes, of 
course, it would be a great advantage. 

20785. You have referred to the wives and mothers 
objections ?—It would be a very great advantage indeed. 


20786. If such a separation allowance as that were 
given instead of throwing the mothers and old fathers on 
the charity of public funds, as they were during the war 
that would also relieve the difficulty of the forty-one day’s 
training would it not ?—Of course, it would very much so. 

20787. Leaving the training at forty-one days, do you 

think it would be possible to have a considerable expansion 
cf the recruits training ?—Well, the recruits now train for 
forty-nine days, 
_, 20788, Forty-nine and fourteen—sixty-three in all is 
it not 1—Yes, sixty-three in all; I think if you had forty- 
‘one days annual training with the present training it 
would be sufficient. 


20789. Without a longer recruits training ?—Without 
@ longer initial period of training. 

20790. Do you think with the present recruits training 
and an increase of a fortnight in the annual training that 
would very materially increase the efficiency ?—Certainly. 

20791. It is sometimes suggested, and I would be glad 
to know if you agree in it, that that last fortnight, would 
really double the value of the training ?—Certainly, it 
would make the greatest difference. 

20792. Consequently with that increase in value it 
would get over to a certain extent your difficulty about 
meeting foreign troops ?—Certainly it would. 

20793, I will assume—I think we are all agreed about 
this—that whether in peace or whether in war it is es- 
sential to any battalion that its officers and non-commis- 
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sioned officers should be as good as they can be got ?— 
Quite so. 


20794. And more necessary now than it ever was ?— 
Quite so. 

20795. I will put this hypothesis to you: first, suppose 
we have got over the officer and non-commissioned officer 
difficulty, that you have got your forty-one days’ training, 
and that by means of inducements you have filled both 
the commissioned ranks and the rank and file. Supposing 
relations became strained with a foreign power, and the 
militia were embodied, and that there was a period of two 
months during which they were embodied on the top of 
this previous training before any serious danger of invasion 
arose—by serious danger I mean that the bulk of the 
regular army had not, and could not leave the country before 
that two months—do you think the militia would be able 
to take a creditable part in the defence of the country 
after that two months, with good officers and non-com- 
missioned officers on the top of that increased training ? 
—I put it that the period of training on embodiment re- 
quired to bring a militia unit up to the level of the regular 
unit would be six months—from five to six months. 

20796. But that, of course, was with the present class 
of officers and non-commissioned officers, and on twenty- 
seven days training ?—Yes, as they are. 

20797. Do you think that six months might be reduced, 
let us say, to three ?—No, I would not say to three. 

20798. To what extent do you think ?—I would only 
give you two months and call it four months. 


20799. And you think in four months, with these other 
things, I assume, and only on those conditions they would 
be trustworthy ?—I think so. 


20800. Of course we know—and I think you appreciate 
it probably as fully as anyone—the very great difficulty in 
proposing a scheme of compulsory service, public opinion 
being what it is ?—Yes. 

20801. But at the same time I suppose you would agree 
that the national safety is not a thing that can be trifled 
with ?—Yes. 

20802. If it comes to a question of this—that in order 
to make the country safe to release its regular army for its 
over-sea duties, to release its navy for its duties, and at the 
same time to leave the country in a safe condition that 
there need be no apprehension, and no panic amongst. the 
civilian population, do you think, having regard to the 
opinion which one cannot shut one’s eyes to on the subject 
of anything like compulsion, that pay—substantial induce- 
ments both to non-commissioned officers and men—would 
get over any training difficulties and any difficulties as to 
numbers which at present exist ?—Well, of course there is 
no golden rule as to the making of a soldier; you must 
train him whatever comes ; of course you are speaking now 
of inducement to men to join the militia, are you not, as 
regards pay ? 

20803. Yes, officers and men ?—Yes; of course, in caso 
of national emergency, as we have found always, you get 
men who will join whom you never thought would have 
joined before ; we saw that during the late Boer war. 


20804. The view is sometimes suggested, and I should 
like to know if it is your experience, that once you have got 
your militia officer and got your militiamen into your 
regiment, and he has got the regimental feeling upon him, 
then he will do anything in reason to make himself efficient ? 
—It is true he will. 


20805. And there is no amount of work he will not 
stand up to ?—Yes, he is very keen. 

20806. First of all there is this question of the officers: 
you have referred to that at some length and in addition 
to the mere numbers there is the question of their military 
efficiency ?—Yes. 

20807. We know, and I suppose it is your experience 
too, that it is practically impossible to fill the ranks of 
the militia at present without the class we call army 
candidates ?—It is, 

20808, One could not keep the thing going without 
them ?—No. 

20809. In your experience of the regular service dil 
you find officers who obtained their commissions through 
the militia very much inferior to officers who passed 
through Sandhurst ?—No I did not, 
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20810. Suppose, I am only putting it very broadly 
and I only want a very general answer from you, suppos- 
ing it was found possible to draw up a scheme by which all 
officers entering the regular service should pass through 
the militia and that there should be a sort of military 
college started for them, in no way doing away with or 
superseding Woolwich and Sandhurst, but that at that 
military college all officers entering the militia with a 
view to passing on into the army should be six months, 
getting some small pay while there, and compete for 
Woolwich and Sandhurst out of that, do you think that 
would be a long step in advance, say a six months course 
at such a college, and making for the efficiency of the 
militia officer ?—It would add to his efficiency undoubtedly. 


20811. We know of course that the ex-regular officer 
is @ very great stiffening in a militia battalion, an ex- 
ample ?—If he is a good one. 

20812. And of course presumably knowingly we would 
take no other, we militia commanding officers ?—I will 
not go into that point. 

20813. Do you think it would be possible, supposing 4 
special bounty of £1 a year was attached to it, tospecially 
attest the militia for service abroad in time of national 
emergency ? I suggest that as a means of getting over 
the present uncertainty which exists, perhaps more in 
idea than in reality, of whether the militia would volun- 
teer or not for service abroad, and from your staff service 
you will understand what a great convenience it would 
be if the authorities knew exactly how many men they 
could lay their hands on at a fortnight’s notice ?—Yes, 
of course a bounty such as you describe, a special bounty 
on & man undertaking to serve anywhere, would have a 
good effect ; but I think you would find that with certain 
improvements that would rather be unnecessary, and I 
would sooner see the money spent in other ways. 


20814. Do you think then when the new bounty system 
comes to be understood, and these other improvements 
are made, the militia would consent to attest for service 
abroad ?—I think they would, as far as my own battalion 


iy concerned I do not think I would have any trouble in 
that way. 


20815. Of course you fully appreciate the importance 
in any scheme of mobilisation that it should be known 
how many were available ?—Certainly. 

20816. You have referred to several alterations that 
would cost the public very small sum» ?—Yes. 


20817. But in addition there are several attractions 
one hears of from time to time which would cost the 
public nothing, and yet possibly rather raise the position 
of an officer locally ; for instance one suggestion is made 
that the appointment, which we know is very highly 
valued in Irish counties, of deputy lieutenant, which 
arises solely under the Militia Act should be awarded to 
officers who had residences and the necessary property 
qualification, who had either fifteen years service in the 
regulars or in the militia: do you think that would help ? 
—No I do not agree with that ; 1 am a deputy lieutenant 
of my own county, and in the county of Cork deputy 
lieutenants are considered men who have done some- 
thing for the county irrespective of the militia. I think 
it is rather too much; you are trespassing a little bit on 


the Lord Lieutenant of the Gounty when you do that; I 
would not do it. 


20818. He also holds under the Militia Act ?—I am 
quite aware that is the case, but still it is not 
regarded as such, and in England the deputy-lieutenancy 
is a different thing altogether, you may say. It has 
nothing to do with the militia. I would sooner keep it as 
a military force than do anything of that kind, and I do 
not think it would have, as far as my officers are concerned, 
any particular influence. 


20819. I was very much struck with what you said— 


that they do not consider it good enough at present 7—Nv. 
they do not. 


20820. But surely it seems to me that to confer a mili- 
tary appointment for civil services is rather an anomaly ? 
—A civil appointment for military services—yes, I agree 
with you. 

20821. The military appointment which the deputy- 
lieutenant holds ?—1 do not think the deputy-lieutenancy 
is; 1 look upon it as a perfectly civil appointment in 


connection with the man’s position in the county and his 
connection with the county generally. I do not think I 
would combine the two at all; I would sooner try to find 
some means of appreciating the militia officer through the 
army than through the county in that way. 


20822. It is sometimes suggested that if the militia 


officer was appreciated locally then local men would join t 
—Yes. 


20823. Whereas if local matters which are appreciated 
go to men for service altogether outside the militia, then 
the country gentleman will say: ‘“ What do I gain by 
being in the militia? It is not good enough,” as you 
said ?—I could not agree with that. 


20824. Another point has been suggested and you will 
perhaps tell us how that strikes you as a country 
gentleman ; and that is, as the army officer is under the 
Army Act all the year round and is exempt from certain civil 
duties, and the militia officer also is under the Army Act 
all the year round but is not exempt from these civil 
duties, such as serving as sheriff and on juries, and that 
some of these duties are in Ireland very irksome to the 
smaller country gentlemen who supply many of the 
militia officers, they might fairly be exempted while they 
were in the militia ?—Yes, I think that might be done; 
I have never heard anything of that kind mentioned in 
any kind of way. 

20825. I only put it to you as a resident there; sup 
posing two men met in the county club, and one man was 
going off to quarter sessions, or the assize jury, not being a 
militia officer, and the militia officer was able to finish his 
game of billiards in the county club, it would certainly 


suggest itself that there was something to be got by being 
in the militia ?—Yes. 


20826. Another point has rather been put forward, 
that some sort of retaining fee is necessary for the officers 
in the militia, not so much that their pay is inadequate 
for the actual expense of the training, but to compensate 
them for the loss of private time during the training— 
has that ever struck you ?—I have a note to that effect, 
but I am rather doubtful about it. I have it here that an 
annual gratuity might be attractive to officers, say from 
£20 to £50, but of course it would be a large expenditure. 


20827. At the same time if it is anything making for 
the question of national safety one ought not to hesitate 
at reasonable and proper expenditure ?—Yes, but the 


Treasury are always standing in the way for anything 
in connection with the militia. 


20828. At the same time if the Treasury stood Tong 
enough in the way it is probable we might cease to be s 
nation ?—Yes, one is very loth to propose anything that 
would cause a big expenditure, because it would not be 
considered. 

20829. I think we have it from one member of the 
Advisory Board that there was o difficulty of that 
kind on the Advisory Board itself in putting forward 
questions of expenditure. Is that your experience ?— 
I will not answer that question if I may be allowed, 
because I am not supposed to answer anything about the 
Advisory Board: in fact we are asked not to—the pro- 
ceedings are confidential—unless His Grace desires me to. 


20830. I do not press that. Roughly, as a retaining 
fee, do you think, supposing a man got £10 a year for the 
first seven years’ service with subaltern’s rank, and £20 
@ year for the second seven years’ service corresponding 
with company rank, and £30 a year for the third seven and 
subsequent service, that would not be an unreasonable 
suggestion ?—It would not be unreasonable. 


20831. And it would be graduated on the value of the 
man’s services to the country ?—Certainly. 


20832. May I ask, are your men furnished with the full 
head-dress ?—No, no militia are as far as I am aware. 


except where the commanding officer has put his hand 
in his pocket and bought them. 


20833. The artillery militia are ?—I am only speaking 
of the infantry. 


20834. But serving in a big divisional camp such 
Kilworth, do you think that rather puts the militiaman 
in an inferior position at church parade ?—Yes; 
the permanent staff have the full head dress, and it 8 
marked—I daresay that is one of the points. 
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20835. Are your recruits trained at the depjt ?—I am 
sorry to say they are trained at the depdt. 


20836. You would rather have them trained by your 
own staff ?—Yes; anywhere else, but by my own staff. 

20837. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) What depot is it ?— 
Tralee. 

20838. It has nothing to do with the King’s Royal 
Rifle Corps ?—No, I am in the South of Ireland—the 
North Cork Rifles. 

20839. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Another point 
about making the thing more attractive to the men: 
generally speaking in militia camps at present they have 
no recreation grounds ?—No. 

20840. And do you think if they had means of amusing 
themselves that would be a help ?—Yes, but that subject 
is being considered at Kilworth in another direction. 


20841. And you would approve of it being general ?— 
Yes. When Kilworth was being made, Lord Wolseley 
set aside £3,000 for such purposes, but that has been 
used elsewhere; now I hope it will be retumed 
to Kilworth and expended there. 

20842. The militia non-commissioned officers is a great 
difficulty : have you any suggestion to make with regard 
to them ?-—-Yes, that they be attached to a line 
battalion for a short period during the non-training of 
their own battalion. 

20843. We know at present they can do twenty-eight 
days and get a bounty for doing so, if they get a certifi- 
vate 1—Yes. 

20844. As to getting them in the first instance, do you 
think you could get ex-linesmen ?—I would come to that 
ater on, but I would suggest we should be allowed to 
re-engage ex-linesmen giving them a bounty of 30s. 


20845. Of course at present a militia sergeant who is 
discharged from the regular forces as a non-commissioned 
officer does get that bounty ’—Yes, that is the sergeant, 
but I mean the private. I found that very beneficial in 
South Africa myself; I knew some old soldiers who 
had served with me, and I telegraphed to them, and I got 
six non-commissioned officers and about ten privates to 
join me, and they went out with me and were of the 
greatest value to me. 

20846. You found they were a substantial stiffening ?— 
Most useful. 

20847. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) You are not satisfied 
with the training the recruits get before they come up for 
training ?—They get really no training; if a recruit says 
he intends to stay in the militia he does coal fatigue and 
nothing else as a matter of fact at any of these depdts. 
Here is a note from a man ata depét ; he says: “The dept 
training is all moonshine ; unless he (the recruit) says—he is 
going to join the line, he leads a dog’s life, and learns 
nothing.” That is in plain language what I think is the 
general opinion. 

20848. That is from an officer serving at the depdt at 
the present time—a militia officer ?—He is not a militia 
officer, but he has to do with the militia. 


20849. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Such a state 
‘of things as that probably would not come to the know- 
ledge of the officer commanding the regimental district ; 
‘it might or it might not ?—He might or might not know it. 


20850. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) You said the men 
learnt very little ?—Very little. 
_ 20851. They have forty-nine days’ recruit training?—It 
38 very unpopular too ; it does not add to the recruiting. 


20852. The training at the depdt ?—No. 


‘20853. What I wanted rather to get at is what amount 
of training has a militia recruit when he joins the ranks 
and you take him over at the annual training ?—That very 
much depends on his efficiency. I make my sergeant major 
inspect the recruits and see what their state is, and then I 
go and look at them myself and we divide them into 
classes, and the man who wants more than another we 
give it to him, and the man who seems efficient and smart 
and knows his work fairly well fora recruit, we let him join 
the ranks and he does the ordinary work with the battalion. 


20854. I suppose as a rule they know their squad drill ? 
—Yes, « certain amount. 
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20855. And the company drill on the barrack square— 
do they know that 1—Yes, as a rule. 


20856. They do not know anything further ?—No. 


20857. Do they know extended order drill at all ?—No, 
they have perhaps seen it done but they have had no 
practice. 

20858. They have not joined in skirmishing, scouting 
or outposts ?—Not as a rule. 

20859. And then they have fourteen days’ musketry 
—the full recruit’s course ?—Yes. 

20860. Do you find that their musketry efficiency is 
satisfactory when they join you _—Fairly so; I think the 
musketry is the best part of it. I think they are better 
trained as regards musketry at my depdt than they are at 
others. 

20861. Do the men in your part of the country emigrate 
to England to any great extent ?—Not very much; they 
used to for harvesting but they do not so much now. 

20862. Is there any time of the year when they are 
particularly free for military work ?—Of course, in the 
winter, like everywhere else. 

20863. They train as a matter of fact in summer ?—In 
June. 

20864. Is that suitable for your men as a rule ?—We 
have always had June ever since I was in the militia, and 
I often think I would like to change the month if I could to 
a little later in the year—after the harvest, say. 

20865. Would it be any advantage to you if your 
trained militiaman came up at another time of the year 
and completed his musketry ?—That is a very open 
question, because it depends on so many circumstances. 
Who would you say would train him in that musketry ? 
Would you send him to the headquarters of his own 
militia battalion to be trained by the permanent staff or 
would you attach him to a line regiment to do it ? 


20866. My idea would be that he would go to his own 
permanent staft ?—That is what I would hke ; that would 
be very good. I have a note of that. 


20867. Would you give me the benefit of your note ?— 
A certain amount of drit! might be done during the winter, 
either by the permanent staff or by attaching men who 
could attend training to their own line battalion. This 
is a general note, but as regards my own battalion I would 
say that if we could during the winter collect a certain 
number of men to make a squad for drill purposes under 
my own permanent staff, it would be very beneficial. 


20868. Under your own adjutant and staff sergeants ? 
—Yes, because then I can see to it myself. I live near 
my own battalion headquarters. 


20869. (Sir Ralph Knox.) You have a headquarter 
barrack ?—A very small one, but it is quite sufficient 
for the purpose. 

20870. You would not get so large a number as to make 
it inconvenient ?—We have sufficient accommodation 
just to put them under tents in the summer, and then we 
can easily billet them in the winter in the town of Mallow 
The accommodation would be no drawback, I think, for 
the numbers who would be called up. 


20871. I am not quite clear as to your views as to the 
necessity tor compulsory service. Supposing you had 
compulsory service, what kind of drill and training would 
you wish to get out of the officers and non-commissioned 
officers ?—I think forty-one days’ annual training. 


20872, I am not quite clear as to whether you think 
it necessary to have compulsory service in order to obtain 
that. You said you thought we must come to com- 
pulsory service ?—Yes. 

20873. But in order to get torty-one days’ training ?— 
No, I would not say that exactly. I think, to fill up our 
ranks, we will have to come to compulsion sooner or later, 
but for efficiency I think forty-one days is the least we 
can expect to really get an efficient militia. 

20874. But is it sufficient ?—Forty-one days would 
be sufficient, I think. 

20875. With the limited recruit drill that a man receives 
now it is sixty-three days ?—Yes, I think ,orty-one days’ 
annual training. with the present recruits’ training, would 
be sufficient. 
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20876. And you think it is necessary in order to obtain 
tho men in the first instance and to obtain that amount 


0: training that we must come to compulsory service ?— 
T think 80. 


20877. You do not think you can get the men and that 
amount of training out of them without it ?—No, that 
is true. 


20878. And you think that would be sufficient ?—I do 
think so. 


20879. Relying upon a period of training of something 
like four months after mobilisation ?—After mobilisa- 
tion, certainly. 

20880. Because they would not be fit without such a 
period as four months after mobilisation ?~—That is so. 


20881. You said that the wives and mothers objected 
to the men joining. Do you think that is due to any 
external influence upon them, or that it is a purely natural 
disinclination on their part that their men should become 
soldiers ?—I think there is a great deal of both in it. I 
think they have got to look upon the militia with dislike 
through unpopularity, so to speak, and therefore the 
mothers dislike their sons joining and the wives dislike 
their husbands joining; and then I think they regard 
the militia too as a bad school for the young man, as it 
unsettles him in his work in civil life, and they very often 
have an idea that they drink more than is good for them. 


20882. And it is purely on those grounds ?—Yes. 


20883. It is not due to political considerations 1— 
Certainly not ; I do not think so. 
20884. They think it a bad life, and that the young 


follows when they get together are likely to exceed proper 
bounds ?—Yes. 


20885. Is that your experience—that the men do exceea 
the bounds ?—No, it is not. I think they are wonder- 
fully well-behaved. 


29886. Why is it then ?—It is an old tradition, and it 
is a hard one to get over. I have constantly tried my 
best to persuade them to the contrary. 


20387. You think a shilling a day would get over that ? 
—Yes, I think it would have a very softening effect on the 
women. 

20388. As regards the difficulty of training your 
battalion in musketry you say your range is twenty-six 
miles from your headquarters !—Yes. 

20889. Is it possible to have a range at your head- 
quarters ?—It would cost a great deal of money ; there is 
ground ; we had an old range at Mailow at one time, but it 
jg not sufficiently elongated—there is not sufficient ground. 

20390. Your regiment must be trained in musketry 1— 
Tt must be. 

20891. Would it not be better to train the regiment as it 
were alternatively, first altogeth or at Mallow and then the 
neat year altogether at Kilworth, devoting your work 
mainly to musketry in that year ?—I hardly think that 
would meet the difticulty, because musketry is such a sine 
qua non we cannot get over that. 


20892. Could not they go through at headquarters a 
certain amount of practice in aiming and snapping and all 
that sort of thing which is so useful, one year, and then 
devote almost the whole of their time to musketry in the 
other year at Kilworth ?—Yes. 

20893. There scems to be no sort of alternative where the 
range is so far distant ?—No, that is the great difficulty ; I 
have felt all along that it was a very great difficulty— 
vecause I would like to train them at Mallow. I live 
at Kilworth I may say; my property adjoins the 
range at Kilworth, [ wanted to train at Mallow on 


purpose to advertise the regiment, but it was tried one 
year, and the difficulty was found so great that we had to 
give it up. 

20894. (Chairman.) Are there any other points that 
you would like to put before us which have not been brought 
out ?—As regards the cause of the present decline in 
strength of the Militia, I do not think we have gone into 
that yet; the civil population is against us in the South of 
Tre:and to a great extent: just in that kind of way; the 
women are against us, and of course we have emigration 
going on, which has taken a great number from us, 


20895. Do you think the establishment is fixed too high 
for the population then ?—No, I do not think so, but I 
think it would be a very good thing as regards re-engage- 
ment if there was a 30s. bounty on re-engagement; 1 
think we could get men to remain who now go away for 
very trivial causes, and if we reverted to the old bounty of 
30s. on re-engagement I think it would have a very bene- 
ficial effect. Undoubtedly the present bounty system is 
working very satisfactorily; that is the effect of recent 
orders with regard to the bounty—the men like it very 
much and those pounds issued during the winter months in 
accordance with the Militia regulations are very popular 
with the men, , 

20896. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Would you have a re 
engagement bounty as well as that ?—I would slightly alter 
that; instead of giving the recruit 30s. at the end of his 
first training I would take 10s. off that as a recruit only, and 
give it to him on enlistment provided he passed the medical 
examination. As regards the trained soldier I would give 
him an extra 30s. on re-engagement. 


20897. And then give him his pounds as well 1—Yes, you 
would have to do that. 


20898. That answers my question ; you would have it 
additional ?—Yes, it would be additional. 


20899. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) I understood you to say 
that you thought that to make a Militia battalion fairly 
equivalent in efficiency to a Regular battalion woud 
want about six months’ continuous training ?—It would. 


20900. But that if it had this extended period of peace 
training which you mentioned—forty-one days—then 


with four months after embodiment you thought it might 
become efficient ?—Yes. 


20901. That, I take it, is what you consider would be 
necessary to make our Militia battalions—supposing the 
Militia were acting alone—fairly efficient and satisfactory 
troops with which to meet good foreign troops ?—Yes. 


20902. So, just now, when you were answering Sir 
Ralph Knox and you said you thought that forty-one days 
would make them efficient, you were, I imagine, con- 
templating their acting in conjunction with regulars? 
~—Yes; of course I meant to make them efficient as we 
regard militia efticiency at the present moment. 


20903. That is just what I wanted to clear up ?—To 
meet European troops I contemplate embodiment to start 
with, as we understood embodiment during the late Boer 
War; I say then if you have an annual period of training 
of forty-one days I would want four months on to that 


to make a regular good battalion fit for anything, to meet, 
in fact, foreign troops. 


20904. Then may I go further and put it in another 
way—that is, that supposing you want the militia to 
be ready to act at short notice—supposing you 
might not have that four months’ embodiment—tbey 
certainly ought to have had at some antecedent period 
from four to six months continuous training ?—Yes. 


20905. Or in other words, the forty one days’ training 


alone would not fit them to act at short notice ?—No, it 
would not. 
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Colonel W. A. G. SaunDERS-KNox-Gorg, called; and Examined. 


20908. (Chairman.) You command the Donegal Royal 
Garrison Artillery Militia 1—Yes. 

20907. And you formerly served in the Royal Artillery ? 
—Yes. 

20908. The headquarters of your corps are at Letter- 
kenny, and the establishment is 768, and the strength 318? 
—Yes. 

20909. It is considerably below the establishment, as is 
generally the case ?—There has been no recruiting for 
my regiment for about a year and a half; it has been 
stopped. 

20910. For what reason ?—I believe it is considered 
that there are too many garrison artillery militiamen in 
the North of Ireland, although I have never been told so 
definitely. 

20911. Is the disparity between the strength and the 
establishment new in your case ?—I can tell you our 
establishment for several years. 


20912. You need not give the actual figures, but 
generally 1—It has fallen away very much lately owing to 
stoppage of recruiting, and also owing to the new rule 
about re-engagement bounties which has been very 
prejudicial to re-engaging. 

20913. As regards the supply of officers what have you 
to say ?—I find it very difficult to get officers; at the 
present moment I am up to strength, but I find it very 
difficult to get them and I cannot select as much as I should 
like to. 


20914. Is their efficiency not all you would wish, then ? 
—All the subalterns are only boys just using the militia 
to get into the army, and as soon as they learn a little 
they move on. 

20915. Are the men efficient ?—Yes, I consider them on 
the whole good. 


20916. What is the armament of the battalion ?—Do 
you mean what do we train with ? 


20917. Yes ?—We do our practice with 5-inch B.L. 
guns and 64 pounders. 

20918. What would you like to have ?—The guns we 
would have to use on service. 

20919. And those you have never seen ?—Those we 
have very little opportunity of seeing. 

20920. Any opportunity ?—I think there are only two 
service guns at our place of training—in fact, this last 
training we did not deal with any of the guns that we 
would use on service, and we used only practice guns. 


20921. Do you feel that, on the whole, your command 
is in a satisfactory state as regards preparedness for being 
called upon for active service ?—Yes, considering the 
short training ; if they had longer training they would be 
better. 


20922. Do you think the training and armament, and 
the opportunities of getting men, and so forth, make them 
all you would wish them to be ?—No, I do not think they 
have the opportunities of training. 


20923. To what extent could that be remedied without 
any very fundamental change in the whole position of 
the garrison artillery militia ?—With regard to the officers, 
I think that if something was done to let officers get a 
special certificate of efticiency, and when they had 
obtained it you were to pay them extra—give them 
some sort of retaining fee, it would tend very much 
to keep them on. Most of the young officers who 
come into the regiment with a view to entering the 
army, if they do not pass do not stay on, but if they 
were a little better paid and got some inducement, 
they might stay on and make very useful officers. It 
is very hard to get permanent officers. 

20924. What have you to say as regards the amount 
of training the men ought to receive ?—I do not think 
it is sufficient for garrison artillery; a longer training 
would certainly be popular with the men. 

20925. Could you get them for a longer training ?—Yes, 
they tell me they would much rather have a longer training. 

20926. There are no social or civil impediments in their 
way 2—-No, not with the class of men we get. 


20927. What class of men do you get ‘Agricultural 
labourers are the bulk of them. 


20928. Then you think, without any very great ex- 
penditure, and without having to resort to compulsion, 
conditions might be obtained which would bring your 
corps up to a thorough state of efficiency for active service. 
—Yes, the conditions suggested would certainly improve 
it. : 


20929. But we should like to see it beyond improve- 
ment—that is a very relative expression—if you are to be 
capable to take your part in the defence of the country, 
there should be something more than that ?—I think it 
would take a great deal to bring them up to the efficiency 
of the regulars, taking them as a standard. 


20930. And the efficiency of those against whom they 
would have to fight ?—Yes. Garrison artillery is a very 
complicated subject and cannot be learnt in twenty-seven 
days, that is not enough to enable the men to get the 
mastery of the many complicated machines and the great. 
varieties of guns. It is not a simple thing like field artil- 
lery where there is practicallv only one gun to learn. 


20931. So that in the meantime it we were to trust 
our satety to you, you would feel that we were somewhat 
credulous ?—Of course we would do our best. 


20932. What I want to get at is this: Do you think 
the present system is one which can produce what is 
required, and that is a thoroughly efticient force for the 
defence of the country, or do you think something in the 
way of compulsion must be introduced ?—I think that 
there should be greater inducements both to officers and 
men, and I do not think the present system is satisfactory. 


20933. But inducements always point to a larger 
expenditure ?—I think the longer training would be an 
inducement to the men; they say it is not worth their 
while to come for twenty-seven days. They might get 
a longer job and increased pay, but that would be very 
expensive. The class of man we get would otherwise 
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go and do harvest work ; they are men who migrate to ° 


England from Ireland for harvest and it is difficult for 
our terms to compete with the harvesting terms. I 
think they would like our work better than the harvesting 
work, but the pay is very much better in the other. 


20934. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Do you never practise with 
the guns you would have to use in case of war ?—No, 
we practise only with a practice battery. 


20935. And that consists of these 5-inch breech-loaders 
and 64-pounders ?—Yes. 


20936. You have never been sent to any forts to learn 
the guns you would have to use in case of service ?—Not 
since I have been in the regiment. 

20937. Generally speaking the garrison artillery do 
go to these torta, in many cases at all events ?—My 
regiment has not been ; they were allotted to the Harwich 
defences, but they have not been there since they were 
embodied for the war; I do not think even then they 


fired trom the modern guns, but I was not there myself’ 


as I did not belong to the regiment at the time. 


20938. What amount of training with the guns they 
would have to use do you think would be necessary to 
make them completely efficient ?—I think they should 
have two months’ training annually, and if they had six 
months instead of three months as recruits it would give 
them a better start. 


20939. What would they be taught as recruits in 
garrison artillery work during the six months ?—The 
drill of the various guns, etc. 

20940. If you were not at a fort you could hardly 
have the guns of large calibre to drill with at your head- 
quarters, could you ?—Of course they could not have 
the larger guns ; we could have guns up to 4:7, 

20941, Would that be sufficient to train them upon 1— 
That would be an improvement on what we have at 
present. 

20942. We want to get the high standard of efficiency 
which the troops sl.ould have to whom we are going to 
leave the defence of the nation supposing we are attacked ; 
that is what we are aiming at. Do you think that six 
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months’ drill upon 4:7 guns as recruits, of course all the 
other recruit work being included with your fifty-six days 
afterwards, would make the men thoroughly efficient for 
working any guns they were put to serve ?—I think it 
would. 

20943. You would be confident that the six months’ 
drill on enlistment with proper equipment and then two 
months a year afterwards would make them efficient ; and 
also do you think that you could get that out of the men 
at present under your present powers ?—Yes, I think I 
could get that out of the men. 

20944. They would come in the first instance for six 


months and then afterwards for two months every year ? 
~—Yes, I think they would. 


20945. And you think that would make them completely 
efficient to take up their work in a fort immediately on 
mobilisation ?—I think they would do better if instead 
ot drilling only with the 4-7’s they could drill at a fort 
where there were service guns; as they have a limited 
time for learning I think it important that they should 
drill as much as possible at the actual guns that they 
would use in war time. 

20946. But would it not be sufficient to train thom for 
their two months at those guns 1—Yes, it might be suffi- 
cient. 

20947. You might have the 4-7 guns for recruit purposes 
and then afterwards during the two months they could 
always drill with the guns they would serve t—I think 
thoy would be efficient, but I do not say they would be so 
good as men serving the guns all the year round. 


20948. But would they be up to a fair standard of 
efficiency, such a standard as you could trust to ?—Yes, 
I think they would. 

20949. The men constantly at it might be almost a 
little too good ; they are always at it, but it may be that 
they would be efficient with less work at the guns than 
that ?—I think the six months on enlistment, and two 
months a year would make them sufficiently efficient. 


20950. To take up the work at once ?—Yes. 


20951. Without any further training on mobilisation ? 
—~Well, of course, it would depond on when the mobilisa- 
tion came ; if they had it directly after their two months’ 
training it would be better, as they would forget a good 
deal in the ten months off. 

20952 They would want refreshing ?—Yes. 


20953. But still it would not be so very much ?—It 
would not be very much. 


20954. We have had evidence from some of the witnesses 
that they think from that they could go into a fort and do 
their work at once, but you do not think so ?—TI think 
they would do very fairly. 

20955. With a week or two to bring them up to the 
necessary standard ?—Yes, I think so. 


20956. (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) I have only one ques- 
tion with regard to an answer you gave to the Chairman ; 
you said that with greater inducements to officers and men 
the present system could be made to work satisfactorily ; 
what inducements do you refer to there ?—I think the 
officers would have to be better paid. 


20957. To what extent beyond their present pay ?— 
I think instead of having only what is sufficient to pay the 


expense of their trainings they should have something to 
the good after that. 


20958. Would you put the rate of payment above that 
in the regular service 2 Would you make it up in pay 
above or by way of bonus ?—I should give it as bonus. 
I think a bonus should be given to officers who show 
themselves especially efficient as an inducement to pass 
special standards of efficiency. 


20959. Have you thought out at all what increased sum 
would be necessary for that purpose ?—No. 


20960. Have you any other inducement you can 
mention ?—I think one thing that hits a regiment like 
mine, where all the officers cannot be got locally, is the 
great expense they are put to on joining the regiment ; 
for each training they should be given their full expenses 
from their homes to join the regiment. In my regiment 
many of the subalterns pay as much for their journey to 


join the regiment and back again as they get actually in 
pay for the training. 


20961. You mean they come from all parts of England? 
—In an Irish county there are not very many men to draw 
on for officers, and I have to get a great many officers from 
England, and it costa them, roughly, I suppose, £10 to get 
from their homes to the regiment and back, and the actual 
pay of a subaltern is only about £10 for the month’s train- 
ing. They are only paid travelling expenses when they 
come into the county. 

20962. So much for the inducements to officers. Now, 
what inducements do you propose to the men ?—I would 
give extra pay to men who were gun layers; the great 
difficulty is to get efficient gun layers, and I would give 
them more extra pay than they get, and make it worth 
their while to go in for it. 

20963. What do you think of giving separation allow. 
ance during the training to married men ?—Yes, I think 
that would be a very great inducement too. 

20964. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) You told us 
that your recruiting had been stopped for the last year 
and a half. According to the December return your 
regiment is 450 below strength with an establishment of 
768 ; have you any idea beyond what you have suggested 
as to why the recruiting was stopped ?—No, I have not; 
I know nothing officially. 


20965. Do you recruit all over the county of Donegal ? 
—Yes. 


20966. And I presume the 5th battalion of the Inniskil- 
lings do so also ?—Yes; the Donegal infantry battalion 
recruits over identically the same ground. 

20967. I observe from the same return that that infantry 
battalion is 284 below a lower establishment than yours; 
so that it would appear as if stopping recruiting for you 
had not benefited them ?—Apparently not from that. 

20968. I should like to ask you your general experience ; 
do you find the service as gunner is a popular one in Ireland 
among the men ?—I think it is. 

20969. Do you think in the old established regiments 


they prefer that service to the infantry 1—Yes, as far as 
I can judge I think they do. 


20970. And therefore it is possible that stopping 
recruiting for you until your regiment ceased to exist 
might mean that those men would be lost to the service 
altogether ?—I think very likely. Until you told me 
I did not know the fact about the Doncgal infantry being 
in such @ very bad way. 


20971. It is in the same return as yours; it all points 
that way, and of course a number of your men when you 
were recruiting passed on to the line and many of them 


passed to the garrison artillery also ?—Yes, a certain 
number. 


20972. Therefore that also shows that not only are the 
men lost to the militia, but they are lost to the line also, 
and to the regular artillery ?—Yes. 

20973. You know that it is very important that a gar- 
rison artiliery regiment should be as near its establish- 


ment as possible in view of its location on mobilisation ?— 
Yes. 


20974. Because, of course, in our case all works and 
manning tables are calculated very accurately, and it might 
leave a very awkward gap on mobilisation if one bad not 
enough men to complete the manning table.—Certainly. 


20975. Do you think if your regiment was given the 
option of being converted into field artillery they would 
like it ?—Certainly they would. 


20976. Do you think that would be popular with all 
ranks ?—Yes, I think it would. 


20977. Supposing it were converted into field artillery, 
do you think you would be able to recruit a full brigade 
division in Donegal 1—Yes. 

20978. It would be even more popular than the garrison 
artillery at present ?—I think it would ; the Donegal men 
are not as a rule very highly educated, and they are all 
accustomed to horses. 

20979. Therefore they would be able not merely to deal 
with the greater mobility of field artillery, but they would 
escape the more complicated mechanism of garrison artil- 
lery Yes. 

20980. They would be, in fact, better fitted for it !—I 
think they are better fitted for field artillery men thea for 
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garrison ; the specialist’s work is what I find particularly 
hard to get out of them. 

20981. May I ask if the country gentleman class has 
been declining very much in Donegal as in other parts of 
Ireland ?—Yes. 

20982. Getting much scarcer ?—Yes. 


20983. Those used to be the best officers we had.—Yes, 
there are very few now. 

20984. I suppose you, in common with other command- 
ing officers, would attach great importance to being local 
officers ?—Yes, I should like to get them if I possibly could. 

20985. One local man helps to bring in another, and 
they also help to bring in the best and most respectable 
men ?—Yes. 

20986. Are there at present living in Donegal and the 
neighbouring counties private gentlemen who might join 
the militia, and who would be desirable, if it was made 
more attractive ?—Yes, I think we should get them if it 
was more attractive. 

20987. A point has been suggested, and I wanted to get 
the view from your part of Ireland: do you think that if 
officers of the militia, who, a8 we know, are under the Army 
Act all the year round, enjoyed the same privileges as 
regular officers of being exempt from serving in the office 
of sheriff and upon juries, which is a somewhat irksome 
duty to country gentlemen, that would be appreciated ?— 
I think it would, certainly. 


20988. In fact, it would show in a country district and 
in the county that a man had something to gain by being 
in the militia ?—Yes, and it would cost the public nothing. 

20989. There is another country gentleman’s point I 
wanted to ask you upon which has been mentioned some- 
times, namely, the question of deputy lieutenancy ; as you 
know, the deputy lieutenant exists solely under the 
Militia Act ?—Yes. 

20990. He wears a military uniform, and has a quasi- 
military rank ?—Yes. 

20991. It has sometimes been suggested that, provided 
always the men had the residential and property qualifi- 
cation, if for the future vacancies in the ranks of deputy 
lieutenants were filled up from local gentlemen who had 
given not less than fifteen years’ service, or some period of 
that kind, either in the regular army or in the militia, that 
also would be an inducement ?—Yes, I think it would be 
an inducement. 


20992. We know that in the Irish counties the deputy 
lieutenancy is one of the most coveted things.—If you 
could get the class of man you want they would mostly be 
already deputy lieutenants. 

20993. There is just an idea at present in some districts 
that the militia as a service is rather looked down upon— 
that it is not just the thing for the best social set in the 
county to join the militia.—Yes, I think it would be a very 
good idea to improve the status of the Militia in the way 
you mention, but I have not heard it suggested before. 

20994. And as a matter of fact, once it was known that 
that position was within the reach of the militia, then the 
best set, in order to obtain it, would come to the militia.— 
Yes, it might be treated as an extra qualification. 

20995. Considered inter alia ?—Yes, and not make a 
hard and fast rule on the subject. 


20996. Where does your battalion train at present ?— 
Our headquarters are at Letterkenny, and we train at 
Lough Swilly, near Buncrana. 


20997. Without going into details which would be in- 
convenient, there are modern guns on Lough Swilly 1— 
Yes. 

20998, But your people are not allowed to practise 
with them ?—There are so many regiments training there ; 
the Antrim Militia generally practise at the modern fort. 


20999, Is it not rather matter of arrangement? Are 
you consulted about what time you train your regi- 
ment ?—Yes, I am. 


es 21000. You are asked what time would suit you best ?— 
es. 


21001. And of necessity does your training time clash 
with the time the Antrim Militia want it ?—Yes, it always 
does clash ; there are four regiments that train on Lough 
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Swilly, and there are not very many modern guns on Col. W. A. G. 


Lough Swilly. 

21002. Ot course as matter of mobilisation, Lough 
Swilly forms part of the boundary of Donegal, does it not ? 
—No, the place we train on Lough Swilly is entirely 
inside Donegal ; there is a peninsula between Lough Swilly 
and Lough Foyle, which is all in Donegal. 


21003. I want to put this to you as an artillery man ; 
I think you were in the regular army ?—Yes. 


21004. It seems to me that where there is an important 
coast fortress, as one might almost call it, although it is 
not quite that yet, but it is an important post by the 
mounting of these modern guns, as a matter of conveni- 
ence on mobilisation the obvious thing would be for the 
local regiment to be allotted to these guns, so that they 
could arrive there within a few hours on mobilisation on a 
declaration of war ?—We are not allotted as a matter of 
fact. 


21005. That is exactly the point ; would it not appear 
that you were the obvious people to hold that place ?— 
As a matter of fact the nearest people to it would be the 
Londonderrys; they are nearer to Lough Swilly forts 
than we are. 


21006. Do they go there also ?—They train there also. 


21007. Is it not evident that you are very much nearer 
than the Antrim artillery, who have to come right across 
Treland ?—Yes, we are much nearer than they are. 


21008. As a question of mobilisation, supposing on a 
given day, some day very soon, a critical state of things 
arose and that you were ordered to mobilise your regi- 
ment, how long do you think it could take you to get 
your men together to be ready to entrain for wherever you 
were going ?—It would be much the same as the ordinary 
training. 

21009. The ordinary training, as we know, is done by 
post cards and notices being put up ?—Yes. 


21010. But the ordinary training is known very much 
in advance; I am talking of a sudden emergency ?—I 
should say I could get them assembled in a week; of 
course the men would have an idea that they might be 
wanted, they could not help knowing if there was a crisis 
coming on, and they would be rather on the look out for 
it. 

21011. I am talking of something rather more sudden 
than that. Assuming that you got a reasonable per- 
centage. say 80 to 90 per cent. of your men in that week, 
and suppose that you are under the improved conditions 
of training which you advocate, that is to say six months 
as a recruit and two months 4 year aiterwards, you have 
your men entrained and you reach your work of defence, 
how soon after marching into that work of defence, with 
that improved training, would your men be fit to engage 
creditably with an enemy’s fleet ?—It is a very difficult 
thing to say, because I have not tned them yet. 


21012. Of necessity it is problematical, but have you 
formed any idea in your own mind how soon you would 
have a decent chance of beating off a battle ship or a 
number of battle ships ?—That is, taking all those sug- 
gested improvements ? 

21013. Yes, given better officers, and six months’ 
training as recruits and two months a year afterwards ?— 
It is a very difficult thing to answer ; they could be very 
good in a month. 


21014. You think they would be up to the mark in a 
month under the improved conditions ?—Yes, I think 
they would be pretty well up to the mark in a month. 


21015. But you would not say so under present condi- 
tions ?—Certainly not; of course I am only speaking 
very roughly, and it is entirely speculation: 

21016. It is conjectural. but as a matter ot safety it is 
necessary to conjecture as closely as one can ?—Yes, 


21017. Are you satisfied with the present system by 
which the commanding officer is only really in effective 
command of his regiment during the training ?—No, I 
think it most unsatisfactory, 

21018. Do you think it bad for discipline ?—I think it 
is. 

21019. And in fact do you think it is rather lowering 
to the position of the commanding officer °—Yes. 
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21020. Can you seo any very great difficulty in the 
commanding officer being really in command and having 
the right to walk into the barracks and give any necessary 


orders all the year round ?—No, I do not see why he should 
not in the least. 


21021. At prosent if he goes in there, even at the two 
visits which are authorised, he does so on the sutferance 
of his adjutant 1—Yes. 

21022. That is not an arrangement which as a regular 
one is accustomed to see in the regular army ?—No. 


21023. And I presume as a matter of improving the 
national forces you would rather have the militia assimi- 
lated to regular conditions than have restrictions of that 
kind ?—Yes, I think he ought to be encouraged more to 


go and see his regiment; at present he is rather dis- 
couraged. 


21024. (Chairman.) Are there any other points you 
would like to bring out which we have not touched upon ? 
—There is one point which I think would rather attract 
men and that is better clothing; I think if the militia 
were dressed in tunics like the regulars, instead of the sort 
of hybrid garment which has been invented for them lately, 
it would be attractive, as the men like to see themselves 
smart. I think there aro hardly enough good non-com- 
missioned officers, and I should like to have more per- 
manent staff non-commissioned officers. I think the 
weakness is in the militia non-commissioned officers. 


21025. Do you say that because the militia non-com- 
missioned officers are not so efficient as they should be 
you would like to have more regulars ?—Yes; a man may 
be a sergeant in the militia, and he may have a man under 
him who in civil life is his foreman, and he may be paid off 
when the training is over. That is one great fault about 
the system. Another point which makes it difficult to 
keep officers effective is that they were not allowed to be 
attached to the regulars sufficiently often; one month in 
every three years is not sufficient in my opinion to keep 
the men up to date. I think in the case where a man 
misses the training, as sometimes happens through his 
business, he should be allowed to make up forit in another 
way; I had an officer this year who was not able to come 
to the training and he applied to go through a month’s 


- course which would have made up for his missing the train- 
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21032. (Chairman.) You were in the Royal Artillery 
and you retired in 1901 ?—Yes. 

21033. You served in South Africa ?~Yes. As to my 
career in the artillery I was for four years chief instructor 
at the School of Instruction for Militia and Volunteer 
Artillery at Woolwich, and then I had a command for 
three years in Cork (part of which time I spent in South 
Africa) and I was inspector there of all the coast defences, 
and in that capacity I also inspected the Militia Artillery 
in Ireland—there were twelve regiments. 

21034. So you have had great experience ?—As far as 
artillery goes. 

21035. Does that experience lead vou to the conclusion 
that the militia and volunteer artillery is a very good 
force and a very efficient force ?—Well, sir, of course as 
far as the volunteers go, I was rather in the capacity of a 
schoolmaster; I was then the instructor and they came 
to me for instruction, so that I have not seen a great deal 
of the volunteer artillery, and the militia artillery was 
confined to these twelve regiments of Irish militia. As 
far as they went they were decidedly good, but capablo 
of improvement I think. 

21036. One would be glad to know two points; in the 
first place, is the material, the officers and men of a kind 
:as to intelligence and desire for work that you would like, 
and on the other hand. are the opportunities for learning 
their business adequate ?—1 think the Irish artillery, 
as far as their intelligence, and the education of the rank 
and file go, is not so good as the British. A great many 

of the non-commissioned officers are illiterate, but they 
are hard-working and capable of learning and they are 
quick in their way, but they are not what I would call 
well-educated in the sense of being well up in the three 
Re. 


21037. Is the supply adequate 2--I cannot tell you; 
I should say it was. 


ing, but I was told he could nut go because he has heen 
through a course within three years, 


21026. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) I believe there 
is a regulation now that every officor except the command- 
ing officer of militia can attend these schools of instruction 
once in three years Yes. You have reminded me of a 
point ; I think it a very iniquitous thing that the command. 
ing officer should not be allowed to attend when he likes, 


21027. You were accustomed in the regular service to 
see the commanding officer the most efficient man in his 
unit ?—Yes, and he is the only man in the militia who is 
not allowed to make himself efficient. I imagine it is 
because of the larger pay drawn by a commanding officer. 


21028. I suppose the reason is that a man is only in 
command for five years in the regulars, but in the militias 
man often commands for ten? —I think he certainly 
should be allowed to go as often as other people. 
Another point about officers attending courses of instruc- 
tion is that I think if an officer does his best at a course of 
instruction, even if he docs not pass the examination, if he 
is thoroughly attentive and punctual he ought not to cut 
his pay. The fact of their having the pay cut if they do 
not pass the examination deters a great many from going. 


21029. Of course on the other hand it is a great stimulus 
to passing @ good examination ?—Yes, but I think you 
have two classes of officer to deal with; one is s 
very keen man who is anxious to go and who will go as 
often as you like and do his best, but there is another class 
whom you have to induce to go. 


21030. Perhaps I will get your point in this way; our 
course is a two months’ course, while the infantry one for 
the p.s. is only one ; that two months means a considerable 
expense to young officers ?—Yes. 


21031. You would say this, that if an officor fails to get 
his certificate but gets a certificate for punctual and 
regular attendance and attention to his work, while he 
should lose his pay he should not lose his lodging and 
mess allowances: do you think that might be a way out of 
the difficulty ?—That would be better for him, but a 
number are afraid to go in for fear of not passing; the 
artillery course is not a very easy one to people who have 
not been brought up as gunners. 


Colonel R. W. RatnsFrorD-Hannay, called ; and Examined. 


21038. But on the whole do you feel that in dealing 
with those forces you are dealing with forces which, if 
properly developed, would be the cause of strength ?— 
Yes. 


21039. But they would require further development 
than present conditions allow 1—Yes. 


21040. In what direction do you think that should be 
made; in the form of compulsion or increased pay of 
what ?—There are only two ways about it; if you have 
a volunteer army you must pay them, or if you want 6 
cheap army you must have conscription; I do not think 
there is any question about it. 


21041. You mean you cannot conceive any simpler 
method which would induce the right number of men to 


come forward, and having come forward to devote sufli- 
cient time to the work ?—Quite so. 


21042. Have you ever considered what form you think 


compulsion might take ?—I have not really considered 
that question. 


21043. But you do feel it really ought to be considered 
if the country is to be made safe ?—Unless they are pre- 
pared to pay for it. 


21044. Either a greatly increased payment or some 
form of compulsion ?—I think so. 

21045. You do not think any minor inducements would 
really meet the point ?—I think a great many of the 
militia would serve for longer periods if they got the 
opportunity ; comparing those with the Submarine Min- 
ing Militia, who have very long periods of military training, 
I believe there is no difficulty in getting Submarine 
Miners to serve for the time they are paid, but of course 
the period of training is short. 

21046. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Your experience 28 
an instructor of the volunteers may be very valuable 
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to us; I suppose it was as an instructor of volunteer 
officers that you were employed ?—Entirely. 


21017. Would you give us your inpression of the volun- 
teer officer. Do you think, on the average, the volunteer 
officer you had to do with was a person susceptible of 
training and instruction ?—Quite so; he was a most 
teachable man ; he went there because he was a volunteer, 
and because he was anxious to learn, and I think on the 
whole they were more teachable than the militia artillery 
officers who came there becaus> they were obliged. 

21048. But you think the Voluateor officer did learn ? 
—Certainly I think ho did; he was there for a month and 
I think he certainly did learn. 

21049. And if you had had him two months you would 
have done more with him ?—Certainly ; some of them 
are of very high intelligence indeed ; men who came from 
places like Armstrong's and Vicker's were of very high 
intelligence indeed; but taking them all round, I think 
he was certainly as intelligent os the militia and rather 
more teachable. 


21050. You got the impression that they were very 
keen ?—Very keen. 


21051. Do you think that a desirable quality in an 
officer ?—Most certainly. 

21052. What were the subjects of instruction ?—We 
taught them the elementary gun drill; we taught them 
shifts, par-buckling, and work of that kind by which they 
might be able to know what to call upon their men to do, 
and to find the centre of gravity of a weight and that kind 
of thing. We taught them gun drill and to have self- 
confidence and to come out and give their words of 
command. It was an elementary course of gun drill ; that 
was all I was concerned with. I had nothing to do with 
their parade instruction beyond the gunnery. 

21053. This wa3 very elemzat wy work for aa artillery 
officer 2—Yes, it was. 

21054. You had no opportunity of terching thom the 
tactics of garrison artillery ?—Very little. 

21055. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Would not that 
rather come into coast defence—and that was taught ? 
They were taught some of the technical principles of 
artillery in coast defence ?—Yes, they were. Iam talking 
of Woolwich when it was the head centre for the instruction 
of garrison artillery. Since then very rightly the schools 
of gunnery have been moved to the different coast places ; 
there is a school of gunnery at Plymouth, a school of 
gunnery at the Isle of Wight, and a school of gunnery I 
think in Scotland, but Woolwich then was the head centre 
and they had not established these local schools then. We 
could not teach them much more than the gun drill and 
the theory of coast d-fence because we were not on the 
coast as a matter of fact. 

21056. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) What is your im- 
pression on this point? Our volunteer and_ militia 
garrison artillery from its very nature is not likely to be 
employed . xcept in the case of a serious war in which cither 
tiids might have to be repelled, or there might be an 
invasion ; do you think they are equal to that work ?— 
They would want a certain time to settle down and tumble 
to it; the men in the Volunteers are intelligent; they 
are above the intelligence of the rank and file of the army, 
and the officers are keen and as far as their opportunities 
for instruction go they learn all they can, but I would not 
say they were capable of taking over the coast defence of 
the country now. I think they would want a month’s 
instruction almost. 

21057. You think if they hal a month they could carry 
on ?—With continuous instruction for a month I think 
they could. 

21058. If they were in their places mobilised ?—Yes, I 
am talking of the volunteers. 

21059. You presume that if they were mobilised they 
would be under military command and therefore under 
instruction ?—Yes, but the mobilisation regulations I do 
not think provide for the volunteers being put in certain 
places on the coast defence I think the militia are 
mobilised and have their mobilisation stations and they 
are embodied at the places where they will be mobilised, 
and once in three years they are put into their places, but 
Ido not think that is done with the volunteers, so that they 
would not be ready as soon as the militia were. 
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21060. But other things being equal, apparently, you 
think the volunteers would pick it up quicker than the 
militie 2—I should think the rank and file would; I do 
not think the officers have the same instruction as the 
militia—they have not the same chance as they have not 
the same training, but the rank and file would. 


21061. (Colonel O’Callaghan-W estropp.) I want to take 
you over & few coast defence points, because I believe you 
arc the most senior commanding officer we have had kefore 
us ?—-T may tell you I have retired for two years, 


21062. As a matter of practice our work in the coast 
defence army lies chiefly in connection with the naval 
bases ?—Certainly. 


21063. Consequently, of necessity, we interchange views 
very oxtensively with the navy ?—Yes. 


21064. And keep thoroughly in touch with their wishes 
and requirements for the defence of these posts ?—Yes. 


21065. First of all as tu the time we might have to oppose 
an enemy; is it your view that the first Llow that might 
fall upon us would possibly be a raid and that raid might 
perhaps occur within forty-eight hours from the declara- 
tion of war ?—Yes. 


21066. So that, in fact, the coast defence troops would 
possibly be the very first of the home defence army who 
would have to oppose the invader ?—Yes. 


21067. That would point to the necessity for a very 
mach higher standard ot efficiency on their part than on 
the part of the other troops ?—-Yes; perhaps I am 
anticipating what you may ask me afterwards, but of 
course there is a regular graduated system of this coast 
de‘ence ; the regulars have the manning of the guns against 
a raid to start with. 


21068. And then they would be relieved as the embodied 
militia dropped into their places ?—No, I think the 
regulars man the torpedo defence guns against torpedo 
boats ; I am not clear about that, becanse as J have told 
you I have retired for two years, but my impression is that 
the quick-firing guns against torpedo boats are always to be 
manned by regulars. so that the militia would not be 
brought in quite within the forty-eight hours. 


21069. Of course we know that the armament of a coast 
fortress comprises guns of various natures ?—Yes. 


21070. And that probably at such a distance as we are 
from the striking point of an enemy his torpedo flotilla 
would be convoyed by heavier war ships whose duty it 
would be to distract the fire of the works immediately 
his torpedo flotilla was discovered, and prevent interfer- 
ence with their operations ?—Yes. 


21071. And it is possible the heavier guns which would 
have to engage the covering warships would fall to the 
duty of the militia ?—They would ; that is quite right. 


21072. So that if it were possible to devise means by 
which the militia should be at their posts and reasonably 
efticient at the earliest possible moment from the declara- 
tion of war, that would make for the safety of these places ? 
—That is so. 


21073. Of course you remember—and the system has 
not been changed since—that the artillery militia were 
trained for twenty-seven days two years, and for forty-one 
days the third year at their wor stations ?—Yes. 


21074. That system still remains. Having regard to 
their very serious duties, do you think that training is 
sufficient ?—Well, no, J do not think it is; I think it would 
be better that they should be trained at the place of their 
embodiment oftener than once in three years. Of course, 
if the militia regiment has just done its embodied training 
at the place it has got to defend and has been properly 
trained, and the district establishment and the regulars 
are all in their places, then of course they can be brought 
up to the pitch of perfection of opening fire on the enemy's 
guns much quicker, but if they have not heen trained for 
two solid years at their places of embodiment it would 
take considerably longer. 

21075. And with many men in the ranks probably 
to whom the work of defence is strange ?—Yes. 


21076. That rather points, first, as to place, that it 
would be desirable that they should train at the work of 
defence that they would man in war, at least every secona 
year ?—I think so. 
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21077. So far as to place ; now as to durstion of train- 
ing: First of all I should like to begin with the recruit. 
The recruits, as we know, drill for sixty-three daye, and 
that remains the same as when you were C.R.A. in Ire- 
land; there is a tremendous amount of technical and 
mechanical work in our coast defence ?—Yes. 


21078. Having regard to the technical and mechanical 
werk, such as the use uf gyns and slcighs and shifts and 
repository work apart from mere gun drill, do you think the 
recruits’ training of sixty-three days could advantageously 
be increased ?—Yes, certainly I think it could; I am not 
quite sure that the recruit after he has done his sixty-three 
days is not as good a man as the militiaman who just 
comes up for his training, but I think the whole training 
could be increased. The difficulties are enormous because, 
of course, our gunsare getting fewer and farther between 
than they were before, and the difficulty of finding guns 
for these men to work at is increasing, and as a matter of 
fact we have a very much larger force of artillery militia 
than we absolutely require, and the consequence is that 
they rather crowd upon each other for their training. You 
see the guns are few, the life of a gun at a fortress is getting 
shorter on account of the cordite corrosion, and the guns 


are so few that we have not sufficient guns to train the 
men that we require. 


21079. By the life of a gun, I think, for the information 
of those members of the Commission who have no artillery 
experience, you would mean the number of rounds which 
@ gun can fire without being examincd by a specialist as 
to its safety ?—Yes, and without being ineffective; the 
bore gets so corroded and worn that it ceases to shoot 
properly. 

21080. To begin with, I should assume that the very 
fact of the guns being so dispersed would entail the neces- 
sity for greater efficiency on the part of the gun detach- 
ments and the officers who form the chain of command ; 
it is not as before, when you had your whole battery within 
forty yards in front of you in one emplacement ?— Of 
course. And that comes to another question, and that is 
the paucity of officers compared with the men; the 
establishment of officers according to the scale is about 
one in thirty-two, I think throughout, and the war re- 
quirements are something like one in seventeen. 


21081. Therefore it amounts to this, that in war either 
the numbers would be inadequate or they would have to be 
filled up with raw material who were inefficient for their 


duties ?—With officers ; you have too many men and too 
few officers. 


21082. Taking the actual work of the gunner—the 
a, b, c, of his profession, which I will take from his ordinary 


drill on the barrack square up to elementary and shifts 
and the use of gyns and such appliances and even as far 


ag the instruction in the art of gun laying—all that might 


be taught in barracks in theory ?—Yes. 


21083. Do you think it would make substantially for 
the necessary efficiency of the militia as coast-defence 
troops if the militiaman in his first year’s service did six 
months, say four and a half months as a recruit in which 
he would learn, and learn practically for all time, his ele- 
mentary duties, and forty-one days in which he would 
really learn the scientific application of what he had learnt 
in theory in barracks ?—Yes, 1 think it would very much, 
because if a man has once learnt these things you may say 
he forgets them, but after two days at it it all comes back 
to him ; like skating or riding, you may be off it for a long 
time but it all comes back ; if he is thoroughly grounded 
in the first instance I think you can afford to say that a 
little training after that would put him right. 


21084. That would mean, then, that instead of the 
first fortnight of the forty-one days being almost wasted 
in brushing-up work, probably the brushing-up work with 
men who had been trained as recruits for four and a half 
months—— ?—Could be done in two or three days. 


21085. And that would make the whole forty-one days 
very much more valuable instruction ?—Certainly. 


21086. Having regard to their duties then, you think 
with that training, as far as the rank and file are concerned, 
it would be fairly suflicient ?—I think so; of course, I 
have not considered it in that light. but I think so; I 
think the way you put it is very good. 


21087. Then, of course, we come to the subject which 
you have referred to just now about the armament of these 


woris—fewer guns, and those guns very widely distributed. 
We know, of course, that our home defence infantry, shall 
I say, would not be called into touch with the enemy until 
he had actually landed on our shore —No. 


21088. But our coast defence artillery, from the mo- 
ment war is declared, so long as a single ship of the enemy 


keeps the sea, never know when the blow may fall upon 
them.—That is right. 


21089. And that, of course, entails very great wear 1— 
Yes. 


21090. Now, we know that, having regard to the very 
scientific work which our artillery have to do, the very 
delicate mechanical appliances they have to use, and the 
fact that probably the blow would fall upon them (I think 
that is accepted) in the night or in very thick weather 
under the greatest difficulty, it would be most important 


that our men should be kept as fresh as possible 1—Quite 
80. 


21091. And therefore that we should have a substantial 
reserve, 80 to speak {—Yes. 


21092. I mean it is conceivable in the event of perhaps 
a war lasting six months with two considerable naval 
powers, that we might not have swept their fleets abso- 
lutely from the seas in three, four, or five months 1—Yes. 


21093. And all that period of three, four, or five months 
would be a period of great strain at the coast fortresses 1~ 
Yes. 

21094. And therefore that while the surplus of artillery 
was not actually in peace time, or according to ordinary 
mobilisation arrangements necessary, still that surplus, os 
providing a reserve and a greater number of reliefs, might 
be valuable if there was such a strain as I have indicated 
against two strong naval powers ?—Yes, I think that is 
right, but at the same time the figures show that we have 
an enormous number ot artillery for the reliefs that have 
been worked out and laid down by regulation. 


21095. Of course also—and I think having regard to 
your artillery experience in the course of your long con- 
nection with the artillery, you would realise this—both 
the theories of defence and the armaments change very 
rapidly ?—That is right. 

21096. A new discovery or invention might make a great 
part of the principal of our coast armament obsolete !— 
Yes. 

21097. Just as the question of the submarines has 
affected the theory of blockades ?—Yes. 


21098. And consequently while one might have guns 
in store which would simply require a certain amount of 
time for the concrete to set to put them in position, you 
cannot improvise coast defence gunners in a moment, and 
therefore as a matter of prudence it would not be un- 
desirable that we should at least have a certain surplus 1— 
I quite agree with that; I am not quite certain what 
the regulations provide in the way of reliefs, but they do 
provide for a certain surplus you know. 


21099. Pointing to the fact that where the blow falls, 
and the rapidity with which it fallsis a matter of organi- 
sation, should you consider it desirable that the militia 
artillery allotted to a work of defence should be a regiment 
located in the immediate vicinity of the work !—You 
mean when it is embodied. 


21100. As a matter of mobilisation ?—Certainly, I 
think so, because an awful lot of time is now wasted in 
men marching backwards and forwards to the guns, 


independent of the distances they are apart from each 
other. 


21101. In fact, as one witness suggested to us, it would 
almost be like a local fire brigade which assembles promptly 
and rushes to its station ?—Yes. 


21102. That would be the best system of mobilisation 
for the artillery on coast defence ?—Yes, because it would 
save a lot of time and exertion. 


21103. Of course, there is one serious point, one has to 
bear in mind. on the question of the number of guns, that 
we have got comparatively little recent naval warfare to 
guide us, but I think it was established at the leading 
battle in modern times, Yalu, that the great volume of 
fire from the medium-sized and lighter guns rather over- 
powercd the fire of the heavier order of guns 7—Yes. 
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21104. And, of course, as a coast defence question, we 
have also recognised that in modern times, almost since 
the Crimea, it is almost without precedent that ships have 
not succeeded in silencing forts ?—Yes. 


21105. When you were commanding the Royal Artillery 
in Ireland did this strike you, that the artillery as a force 
was & popular force in the country ?—Yes, I think it was ; 
it was so popular that we got too many of them, as I say. 


21106. Did they seem to be altogether a finer and 
superior class of men ?—Yes, they are bigger men to start 
with, and I think in that class of life the big man is not 
only the better physically, but morally and all round is 
the better man. 


21107. And very often the more respectable class of 
man ?—Yes. 

21108. The question would rather point in this way, 
that it is conceivable that if, as a matter of organisation, 
we break up a certain number of these militia artillery 
regiments, we might lose the men altogether, and, having 
a partiality for the artillery uniform and the artillery 
service, they might refuse to accept service in another 
arm ?—That is quite the case. 


21109. I should like to ask you one question on the 
training of the auxiliary force officers. Of course the work 
of a militia artillery officer is such that it demands very 
considerable both military and civil education ?—Yes. 


21110. He has to do with questions of mechanics, 
and to make very rapid calculations on which the 
efficiency of the fire of his guns depends ?—Yes. 


21111. Obviously, no matter how good we can make 
the men, their efficiency will be very much interfered with 
if we cannot get a high standard of efficiency among the 
officers ?—Quite so. 


21112. Do you think, supposing the country as a matter 
of national security were prepared to face the expense of 
putting down the money, if we were able to start something 
for the auxiliary force officers, a sort of military college, 
something like, we will say, the first term at Sandhurst or 
Woolwich, at which they would receive considerable 
instruction which there is not now time to learn at the 
schools of instruction in the two months’ course, that 
would make them really valuable officers for their forces 
in process of time ?—I have thought that question over 
about a college for the militia and I think that the best 
school for the militia is the regular forces; I think that if 
the militia could be attached to regiments and batteries, if 
the officers were attached as duty officers—and, mind you, 
there are two or three things you have to look out for if 
you do that—it would be a better training for them than 
the militia college. In the first place, what sort of discipline 
are you to have at these places ?_ Are these officers to go 
tere as officers with their commissions ? 


21113. I am proposing that they should go as second 
lieutenants ?—If you did that you would have the same 
sort of thing as you had at Sandhurst when you sent them 
there with their commissions ; it is very difficult to main- 
tain discipline among a lot of young fellows who have no 
responsibility, who are only there for education ; we could 
not have the sort of rowdyism which goes on sometimes at 
Oxford and Cambridge, for instance, and I know myself 
that, in the long course, we were like a lot of boys, and it 
is very difficult to maintain discipline under these circum- 
stances. I think the regular forces are the best school 
for the militia but they must be safeguarded, that is to say, 
the militia officer must not go to the regular forces and be 
considered simply as a duty officer there, in order to go 
round guards ana visit dinners and allow other officers 
to go on leave. His training must be safeguarded by an 
examination of a Board of Officers after he has been 
through the month’s course or the two months’ course, or 
the three months’ course; he might do it either con- 
secutively or in alternate years, or something of that sort, 
and he ought to be examined by a board of independent 
officers, independent of the battery or independent of the 
battalion to which he is attached, and if a number of 
officers do not pass the examination and do not show 
satisfactory progress, then the commanding officer is at 
fault—he has not trained them in the way he should have 
done. During the war some militia officers were posted 
to batteries in Ireland for duty, and I am sure those 
fellows got a very good training with the batteries; they 
were treated as part of the batteries and they got rid of the 
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idea that line officers wished to look down upon them ; 
they were treated as one of ourselves, and I think they 
learned more during that time when they did duty with 
the batteries. more discipline and more interior economy, 
than they would learn at any military college ; there was 
better discipline maintained and there was a better under- 
standing between the militia and the regulars on that 
account. I do not think a military college for militia 
and volunteers would work. That is my opinion. 

21114, Then, of course, unquestionably as far as the 
artillery arm is concerned they have the chance with 
service companies or batteries of learning the actual and 
tactical work of their arm ?—Yes, they ought to, and 
commanding officers, lieutenant-colonels and inspecting 
officers, ought to insist upon it. I say that there is always 
a fear that if the officer is attached to a battery that he is 
simply taken as a duty officer to relieve the others of a 
certain amount of routine work, but that ought not to be 
the case; he ought to be regularly instructed and ex- 
amined at the end of his month, or however long he 
happens to be there, by an impartial board. 

21115. It is sometimes suggested that what you have 
said just now occasionally happens in the case of officers 
attached to infantry battalions, that is to say, that the 
adjutant or commanding officer, or the captain of the 
company, does not like interrupting the work of his par- 
ticular department in order to detail squads and give 
lectures to a Militia officer who is attached ?—Quite so. 


21116. And, of course, we know in either a service com- 
pany or a battalion it is impossible for a militia officer 
to acquire instruction in such subjects as tactics, military 
topography, and field fortification which would be very 
important even for an infantry officer ?—Quite so. 


21117. May I put it this way, that in the artillery we 
are in this fortunate position, that we know our battle- 
field to a foot ?—Yes. 

21118. We fight our battle in forts we have got to know 
every inch of ?—Yes. 


21119. Whereas the infantry officer may not know to 
within 200 miles where he is to fight, and consequently 
his difficulties are very much greater than ours 7—Yes. 


21120. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) I understand you to say 
that our militia garrison artillery is at present largely in 
excess of what is required ?—Yes, taking the militia and 
volunteers together. 

21121. And that that excess, so far from being an 
advantage, is a disadvantage, in that it prevents 
us from giving the individual men or the individual corps 
the training that is desirable, because the guns are too 
few to allow all the men to train ?—That is so exactly. 


21122. So that we are in the same sort of position as 
an employer who has five engine-drivers where one would 
do, and not one of the five can drive properly from not 
having sufficient experience ?—Well, yes, of course that 
is a parallel, 

21123. Coming to the field artillery on the other hand, 
the volunteers have no field artillery properly so-called ? 
—tThey have position artillery. 


21124. They have position artillery, but they have no 
artillery which can man@uvre and move as quickly as 
what is commonly called field artillery ?—Certainly not ; 
but there are volunteer field batteries, as I think they 
call them. 

21125. Heavy artillery, I think it is called ?—Yes, and 
I have had some correspondence with an adjutant at 
Sheffield, where they have a very eager lot of men who 
work these ficld guns. 

21126. I only want to get at the position. The militia 
have no field artillery of their own, purely ?—None. 


21127. But they have got three batteries—the Lanca- 
shire Artillery Militia—of recent development, which 
are partly composed of regulars and partly of militia 7— 
Yes. I must tell you that the garrison artillery are told 
off to man what they call the movable armament in the 
fortresses. 

21128. But what I want to arrive at 18 this, that sup- 
posing the regular army were away and the volunteers 
and militia were embodied for the defence of the country, 
they would be deficient in mobile field artillery 1—Yes. 
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21129. In fact, they would have none ?—They would 
have none. 
21130. They would have the heavy batteries of the 


volunteers and these three field batteries of the militia ? 
—Yes. 


21131, What period of training do you think is re- 
quired to make an efficient field battery ?—Well, you see 
that has not been my line for a long time. I was not in 
the field artillery for the last twenty years of my service. 
The field battery man has the horses to look after as well 
as the guns, but the gun drill—the absolute working of 
the gun—is asimple matter compared to the duties that 
the garrison artilleryman has to perform. The field 
artilleryman has only one gun to look after, and it is a 
light one, and I think he can learn his gun drill—he could 
not be a layer or a fuse setter without a good deal of train- 
ing. but he could learn his gun drill in a fortnight. 


21132, I do not wish to separate any particular drill. 
T want to look at the thing from the purely business point 
of view. The militia at present have three field batteries, 
and I will assume they will turn out an army of 100,900 
strong, supposing they are embodied ?—Yes. 

21133. There would be deductions to be made, but I 
will not go into that. That army, whatever its strength 
may be—5i),009, 70,009, or 100,000 strong—could not be 
considered a complete army without field artillery ?—No. 

21134. That field artillery would have to be impro- 
vised on mobilisation ?—Yes. 

21135. Speaking from your general artillery knowledge, 
how long would you ask for—if you had to provide field 
artillery for that army—to train the men to be efficient ? 
—I cannot talk as an expert, as I am not a field artillery- 
man, but I should think about six months. 

21136. I de not want to pin you down to an exact 
figure ?—I should say myself that it would take six 


months: if I had to turn out a field battery I should 
ask for six months. 


21137. And therefore if the militia were embodied to 
meet a sudden emergency, to put it in an Irish way, 
they would require something like six months before they 
were ready ?—As far as the field artillery are concerned ; 
Id) not think the garrison would take anything like that 
time, : 

21138. As far as the ficld artillery are concerned they 
would not be able to take the ficld as a mobile arm, com- 
pletely organised, under some considerable time, some- 
thing like six months ?—Certainly not. 


21139. And while there is this great deficiency as regards 
the field artillery there is a considerable excess as regards 
the artillery for coast defence ?—That is so. 

21140, (Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn.) 1 was anxious to 
get your opinion upon one point, but a reply you gave a 
short time ago in a way disposes of it, because you said 
that at present the guns are so few and the men are so 
many. What I wanted to ask you was this: with regard 
to the proportion of volunteers at present in this country 
that are told off for coast defence, you are aware, of course, 
that nearly all of them are corps situated on the coast at 
different places, and what I should like your opinion about 
is this: provided that difficulty did not occur with regard 
to the number of guns, what would vou think of the sug- 
gestion by which a great number more than at present 
of the volunteers within easy reach of the coast should 
be told off for coast defence ?—I do not know how the 
volunteers are told off ; I am not quite sure that they are 
not told off to particular guns, as faras I know. Yousee 
my experience was limited to Ireland, and there we had 
no volunteers, and they were all militiamen. So far as 
IT know the volunteers are told off to special districts, 
but I do not think they are told off to special guns in the 
way the militia are; there are not enough guns to tell them 
off to, as matter of fact. 

21141. The reason I ask you is this: it appears to me 
that there are a great number of volunteers who come 
from the large towns along our coasts who might, with 
advantage, be told off for coast defence who, at present, 
are only infantry rifle volunteers. Do you consider that 
the number for coast defence could be increased with 
advantage, or in other words, that volunteers could be 
taken from the ordinary rifle volunteer corps, engineers 
and others, and handed over for coast defence purposes ? 


—I think we have got quite enough volunteer artillery 
myself ; I do not think it would be a bad plan to let the 
local volunteers of a place, in their spare time, train at 
certain guns, and possibly on an invasion they might be 
more ready to take their place than the militia who might 
have to be embodied from a further distance. I do not 
think, if that is the drift of your question, we want more 
volunteer artillery than we have; I rather think it is the 
other way, that we want more volunteer infantry and less 
artillery. 

21142. That is throughout the country, but I am Spcak- 
ing entirely of those places along the coust w ere there are 
large towns, places like Torquay, Weymouth, Weston. 
super-Mare, and other places, and that sort where there 
are several different arms of the service. What I want 
to get at is—— 1—You think it would be a good thing to 
train infantry at the guns ? 

21143, To take them and train them for purpo:es of 
coast defence ?—I do not think it is required myself. 


21144. (Chairman.) You were speaking as regards the 
question of a college for training officers of the militia 
or volunteers, and you pointed out various reasons which 
you thought would make the scheme a bad one, but sup- 
posing the advantages of the scheme were very apparent 
in spite of its disadvantages, in what other way could 
you supply the advantages that the military college 
would give? You spoke of their being trained with the 
regular army, but how far could that be carried out 
practically ?—In the artillery we have these schools of 
instruction, and I think further schools of instruction for 
the infantry would be an advantage; what the infantry 
want (I am speaking not as an infantry officer) is to leam 
to shoot, and there is only one school of musketry at 
Hythe; 1 think if there were more schools of musketry 
and they were spread further over the country 80 as to 
be more accessible, it would be to their advantage, and 
I think attaching officers to the regulars for a course of, 
we will say, interior economy, and perhaps learning topo- 
graphy and work of that kind, and then sending them to 
schools of musketry, would answer the purpose and do 
everything a military college is likely to teach, and the 
discipline would be better. 


21145. You think in the case of an officer learning his 
profession, so to speak, the less he is put into a school and 
treated to some extent like a schoolboy (which is an expres- 
sion you have used) and the more he is put with the troops 
already formed and learns his profession as a soldier, the 
more desirable it would be ?—I think so. 


21146. And you do not think, speaking of the subject 
generally, that that would be an impossible thing ?—~I do 
not think so. 


21147. It would not be flooding battalions with too 
many incipient ofticers of that kind ?—Of course it must 


be done with judgment, and they must be evenly distri- 
buted. 


21148. And you think, practically, that would work 
better than putting them into a college with a lot of young 
fellows together, who might play the fool and not do any 
work ?—I think so. 

21149, Are there any other points we have not touched 
upon which you would like to bring out and which it would 
be well for us to consider ?—I was asked about the poss- 
bility of training militia regiments in their own counties, 
and of course it would be very desirable ; I think the ideal 
training place would be their own county, if they had only 
the facilities for musketry instruction and drill that are 
afforded at other places. Then there is the ‘‘ possibility 
of occasionally appointing particularly good militia officers 
as adjutants.” ‘The difliculty is that the particularly good 
man has generally some other work, and he is not at a loose 
end, but you do come across men in the militia who would 
make excellent adjutants if they had the opportunity of 
being attached for training, and I think it is a possibility 
that might be recognised ; I do not think you would find 
very many of them, but at the same time, if you came 
across @ man of that sort, I think it would not do any 
harm to make him an adjutant. 


21150. Is there not a certain prestige and confidence in 
a regular man which young officers, especially, and the 
men, too, might fecl the want of ?—Yes, of course there is; 
the regular soldier is the man to have, but on rare occasions 
I think it might be done. There is another point I have 
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talked to certain other muutia officers about (they did not 
agree with me) and volunteers too, because it is the age 
for the young men, but I think occasionally —of course 

rticular circumstances require particular means—the 
system of the old adjutant might be adopted, particularly 
with volunteers. They say the old adjutant would not be 
up to the mark, but there is no reason why he should not 
keep himself up to the mark. I think, occasionally, ifa 
man has done his work particularly well after his five years 
ag adjutant and he is wanted by the commanding officer 
to stop and he wants to retire, or anything of that sort, I 
do not see why his period of service should not occasionally 
be extended. I think it is worth thinking about, anyhow. 


21151. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Even in the 
artillery, I suppose, it would be possible for such an ad- 
jutant to go through a refreshing course at one of the 
schools ?—Certainly it would. 


21152. And desirable ?—And desirable. 


21153. (Chatrman.) Have you any further points ?— 
Then there is the question of the permanent staff, which 
I was told I was to consider. Of course I go back again to 
the system we have in the artillery, and that is that we 
do our best to avoid men being posted to the permanent 
staff who are undesirables in their own corps. I mean, to 
prevent a commanding officer recommending a man for 
nilitia or volunteers simply because he is not good enough 
for himself. Human nature is human nature, and some- 
times they used’ to be able to get rid of a man in that way, 
but all the permanent staff in the artillery go. or used to go, 
toa school to be examined and to be trained for their 
work, and there they were examined by an impartial 
judge—the instructors and the chief instructor—who had 
no axe of his own to grind in the way of getting rid of 
them, and if they were not considered fit they were sent 
back to the units who recommended them. We had 
another safeguard, and that is that they came back to the 
school of instruction periodically once in every five years, 
and I think it ought to be oftener, just for a re-drilling 
course, to see that they had not run to seed or got into bad 
wavs, and if they were not fit for their position they were 
retired. I think, if there were schools of instruction in 
the infantry, they might adopt some course of that sort so 
as to keep the permanent staff fit and up to their work. 
Then there is “appointment and tenure of adjutants : 
should officer commanding make confidential reports on 
them?” Certainly, by all means. It is rather the other 
way just now; the adjutant is rather inclined to make a 
confidential report on the commanding officer. With 
regard to the appointment of commanding officers, I 
would submit to the commission (I do not know whether 
the idea has already been put before you or not) that if a 
man is recommended, and there isa good second in com- 
mand, there is no question who should be the commanding 
ofticer; but there are corps in which there is nobody 
Tecommended for the command, and in that case I think 
it might be tried not to bring in a retired officer, but to 
bring in an active officer in the militia to command that 
nilitia for two or three years, just to see if he endorses the 
view of the previous commander that there is no man 
there fit to take thecommand. It would not be the invidious 
thing that it is to bring in another officer to command the 
nilitia as a permanent matter; but I would recommend 
that a good active major, who has perhaps seen active 
service and been looked up to, should be brought in as a 
temporary measure. I think that is worth thinking about, 
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and he could then see about the mess and interior economy, 
and I think he would be looked up to by the other officers. 
I think it is worth trying in corps in which there is no 
officer recommended for the command. I do not know if 
that has been put before the Commission or not, but it is 
an idea that has struck me, and I put it forward to you for 
what you think it is worth. 


21154. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Would you bring him in 
for the whole year or for the training only ?—I would leave 
him there for two or three years, and he goes back to his 
regiment of course ; in the meantime, if he gets command 
of his own regiment, he leaves, but I would bring ina 
major who is second in command of his own regiment and 
a man who has seen active service, and well reported 
upon, and I think it would perhaps work better and be 
more acceptable to the militia than a retired officer being 
brought in to take the permanent command. I do not 
know if you wish me to go through these other things or 
not ? 

21155. (Chairman.) Such points as you think we may 
have missed ?—You ask as to recruiting: “Could the 
local knowledge and intluence of the commanding officers 
be utilised by making them responsible under district 
officers commanding ?’’ Of course there are cases in 
which a man with a large command of labour might help 
in recruiting, and there are cascs in which large landlords 
like Lord Tullibardine and Lord Lovat in Scotland—but, 
of course, they are yeomanry—could perhaps aid the 
recruiting, but I do not think the average commanding 
officer could do much ; it is scarcely fair to ask him to 
look after the recruiting all the year round unless he is 
paid for it. Then you ask. “Should the adjutant or 
quartermaster be the recruiting officer ?”? I should say 
the adjutant certainly, as he has command of the district 
staff. The next question is: ‘‘ Should officers command- 
ing be given more authority over their permanent staff. etc. 
during non-training, and paid when visiting barracks on 
duty and in uniform to inspect ?”” Yes, I think it would 
be a very good thing; it gives him more interest all the 
year round. Your next question is: “ Ought militia 
officers’ expenses when joining for training to be paid 
from their bond fide homes?” Yes, certainly. « How 
soon after assembly or mobilisation would militia artillery 
be able to efficiently man forts against the enemy’s fleet 2?” 
We have been through that; and the last question I am 
asked is: ‘Where infantry and artillery recruiting areas 
overlap, who should be the district ofticer commanding 
for recruiting?” I say the infantry officer, certainly. 
I have been in a place where they did overlap. I was in 
command at Cork and the officer who commanded the 
Munster Fusiliers, or rather the district, was the district 
officer for recruiting, and he is a full colonel and the 
senior oflicer; he is senior to the licutenant- colonel 
commanding the militia and volunteers, and the recruiting 
areas did overlap. There were occasionally reports of 
recruiters jockeying each other and getting each others 
recruits, but there is nothing that any commanding officer 
with common sense could not settle, and I think the senior 
officer, who is the infantry officer, should have it. 


21156. Is there any other point you would like to 
mention ?—I would like to add that I think it would be 
for the benefit cf the militia and voluntecrs if a militia 
officer were placed on the staff of every general officer 
commanding a station at home, and a militia and volunteer 
officer on the staff of the L.G.A.F. 


Lieut.-Colonel J. F. Craic, Royal Garrisoa Artillery, called; and Examined. 


21157. (Chairman.) You command the militia and 
volunteer artillery at Falmouth, and the troops at Fal- 
mouth also ?—Yvs. 

21158. You have seen service in Ezvpt, and you have 
acted as adjutant of militia from 1887 to 1804 ?7—Yes. 


21159. What opinion have you formed as regards the 
adequacy of the supply of officers and men—lct us take 
Ollicers tirst—for the militia service ?—With regard to 
the ofticers there is a very great difliculty in getting them, 
and I think it is almost an impossibility to get them under 
the present conditions. 

21160. As regards the men ?—As regards the men, in 
certain places I believe men can be got; at the present 
noment in Falmouth, and in Cornwall, generally there is 


no supply of men for the militia. The principal reason, I 
think, is that there is a very great connection between 
the miners of Cornwall and the miners of South Africa, 
and any man who is of a roving disposition—who does 
not find he can get on at home—has a natural outlet in 
going to South Africa. 

21161. There is the emigration tendency which militates 
against the recruiting at home 7—Verv much, I think ; 
I mean the man who is not satisfied with his home has a 
natural place to go to. One small town, I was told the 
other day, in Cornwall, St. Just—I cannot say how many 
inhabitants there are, but about 5,000 I should think— 
gets £1,000 a week in a good time from South Africa 

21162. From men who have got work in the mines ? 
Yes. I might mention that the tin miner is a different 
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person from the ordinary miner, he is practically a con- 


21177. As physical and intelligent beings, I suppose !— yer 
tractor; he looks at a place, say the size of this room, and Yes. = i 
he decides there is room, and two or three friends sample it, uw 


pick it up and offer s0 much a fathom for it, so that prac- 
tically they are their own masters, and they are contractors, 


so that they are rather different from the ordinary man 
who is a day labourer. 


21163. Given this difficulty of finding officers and finding 
men, what do you think that points to as regards the future 


—how is that difficulty to be met ?—I have my own idea 
what it must come to. 


21164. May we be allowed to know it ?—Conscription in 
some form—the revival of the ballot, or something of that 
kind. 

21165. Have you considered whether what is commonly 
known as the Ballot Act would be the best means or some 
more general form which might be more broadly spread 
and less invidious?~I have an idea that it might 
be allied somehow or other with board school education ; 
that is a big tax on the rates, and the people who are 


educated there do not, at the present moment, give any 
service to the country. 


21166. You mean that in return for their education ?— 
In return for their education. 


21167. You would say,‘‘ We educate the children free, 
and therefore they must be prepared to take in some 
military knowledge ?”—Yes, 


21168. At what age ?—I think they should give two or 
three years of their after life; I do not mean simply that 
there should be a certain amount of military education in 
the board schools, but I think the manhood of the country 


which is educated in board schools ought to give a return 
in after life. 


21169. That is more an ingenious policy for exacting it 
out of them than a practical means of getting it out of 
them ; you do not mean the board school system itself is a 
nucleus which might be formed into a military sytem 1— 
No. 


21170. But you would say, “‘ We educate you free, and 
you must come and fight for us ?""—Yes. 


21171. But you do not think without some form of com- 
pulsion the country can trust to its auxiliary forces: it is 
fair to say that ?—That is so. There is another theory 
that I have got. Of course we are all guided rather by 
the local conditions under which we are living, and I see 
volunteering in Cornwall which is hardly volunteering, 
because they do little which they are not paid for. I have 
had an idea that you might make a sort of volunteer 
militia drilling at times that suit them on the lines of the 
Malta militia. The Malta militia drills on Saturdays and 
Sundays principally, and they are available for field days 
other times, and they get paid for the work they do, which 
is more or less what happens with the volunteers in Corn- 
wall. I think you could get a great deal more work out of 
them, have more hold ov them, and make them a much 
more efficient force by some scheme of that sort. They 
would then be paid, and you would have a right to expect 
4 definite return in the way of work. 


21172. I suppose in what you say as regards compulsion 
you would have in your mind not merely a means of 
getting the men, but that when you had got them you could 
devote a longer time to training them ?—Yes. 


21173. As regards the efliciency, do you consider that up 
to the mark with the men you do get ?—Yes, I have had no 
reason to complain of the efficiency. 


21174. Do you mean they are efficient enough to meet 
the best troops of foreign countries 1—Certainly, I think 
go; I mean the militia I have had to deal with—I am only 
talking of the Garrison Artillery Militia ; and the Cornwall 
and Devon miners I have seen lately are a very fine body of 
troops. 


21175. Would you feel that what you say would hardly 
apply to infantry in the field but would apply to garrison 
artillery ?—I have had little experience of the infantry. 


21176. But you think for garrison artillery their 
efficiency is up to the mark already ?—I do not say 
the clliciency is—J say the men are a nucleus of great 
efficiency, but they have not sufficient training now. I 
am only talking of them as physical beings. 


21178. But to develop their minds and their physical 
powers you want to have a longer training than you have 
at present ?—They are efficient at present, but to make 
them up to the standard of regulars——. 


21179. When you say efficient, we must consider what 
you mean; what I should consider would be efficient 
would be ability to meet the very best troops of foreign 


countries ?~I think they would render a very good 
account of themselves. 


21180, Even without a longer training than they have 
now ?—Yes. 


21181, (Sir Ralph Knoz.) Do you mean in the forts 1— 
Yes, 


21182. (Chairman.) I do not quite follow whether you 
do suggest that they ought to have a longer training 
now, or that the training now is sufficient ?—I consider 
that the training at the present moment is sufficient, given 
8 certain time before war breaks out. 


21183. What sort of idea have you about that ?—My 
idea is that at the end of a training a militia brigade would 
be able to man a fort perfectly satisfactorily within a week 
if it was close to the training and within say a fortnight, if 
it was just before the next training; but to get the very 
highest efficiency that we know in the regular service, 1 
think it would take six months, probably. 


21184. And that, of course, is an efficiency which the 
invader would probably bring with him ?—I think we 


have got a good deal the best of the invader ; we are on 
land. 


21185. You can get hold of the invader before he gets 
on land, you mean ?—That is our job—to keep him away. 


21186. Therefore, when you speak of what you would ee 
regard as the desirability or even the necessity of com- 
pulsion, it is not so much in order to get more work out of 


the men as to get the men themselves ?—It is to get the 
men themselves. 


21187. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Is it not the case that, 
taken as a whole, the auxiliary artillery is considerably in 
excess of what is required for the guns round the coast ‘— 
I do not think so; I am not speaking from the book, 
because I have never considered that fact. That isa |, 
larger question than I have had any power of knowing |“ 
about. Iam only talking of my own knowledge. 


21188. And there you find it difficult to get the men ‘— 
Thave just got enough and nothing more. 


21189. When you were speaking of efficiency were 
you considering the question of the militia being unaided 
or unstificned as it is often called, by the presence of 
regular troops and regular officers, or were you counting 
it as certain that they would have a certain number of 
regular officers and men to help them ?—I was considering 
what they are required to do now under existing cot 
ditions. In all forts they have a certain number of 
district establishment left ; that will be all they have got 
left except a certain number of artificers, and I think 
perhaps they would require more artificers if we are able 
to give them. 


21190. Do you think the officers and non-commis 
sioned officers are capable of fulfilling their respecte 
duties satisfactorily ?7—I think the non-commissioned 
officer is the weak point of the militia—a very weak pritt. 


21191. It is a very important point, is it not I think 
that might to a certain extent be counteracted in future. 
because I believe that when the three years’ system el 
into the regular army there will be far too great 4 per 
centage of bombardiers and young corporals who will ne 
done three years’ service with the regular troops, and 1d 
the reserves were called out on mobilisation you ts 
have far too many non-commissioned officers for - 
number of privates called out. I think some of these 
might be allowed to transfer their services from the amy 
reserve to the militia of their own county. — ee 
thing for the future and I think that would give a 
good backbone to the militia. 


- ferred. 
21192. (Colonel O'Callaghan-Westropp.) You vine 
to the fact that it was almost impossible to gct 1 
under the present conditions 7—Yes. 


This is 
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: MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


21193. Granted that we had some form of conscription, 
that would settle the officers’ diffioulty at once, as it has on 
the Continent ?—Yes. 

21194. And supposing we had not some form of con- 
acription, do you think there are other means by which we 
can get the officers ?—I have thought it all over and I do 
not see any; in that paper which was sent to me there 
were certain inducements held out, and it struck me that 
they would attract to the militia a style of officer whom 
you do not want in the militia—an officer who has got 
nothing to do the whole of the rest of the year, and if he is 
a poor man and would be caught by £20 while remaining 
idle for the rest of the year, I do not think he is much use 
in the militia; if he is content to do nothing for eleven 
months, being a poor man, I do not think he is much 
good for anything. 

21195. From that I should imagine that the man you 
would prefer would be a local man of good position ?— 
Certainly. 

21196. And a man of that kind would presumably have 
some influence in getting other officers to join 1—Yes. 


21197. And very probably in getting the men of the 
rank and file to join ?—Yes, it is a much easier question, 
I think, in Ireland than in England, because more people 
live on their property in Ireland than in the two counties 
I have been lately connected with in England—that is, 
Kent and Cornwall—and there are no young men in the 
county there—there are no young men of position and 
that sort of thing who are to be got. 


21198. Of course in Ireland one knows that the class 
from whom the militia officers were drawn have not fallen 
on the best of times, and most of them have got to work 
pretty hard now-a-days ?—Yes. 

21199. Most of them are engaged very largely in agri- 
cultural land agency or matters of that kind. In such a 
case as that the question of £20 might go much further 
than with an English squire, for instance ?—Yes, I say I 
think that inducement would have a good effect in Ireland, 
and I do not think there is the class in England that it 
would affect. : 


21200. That is to say that in Ireland we have—— ?— 
You have still got country gentlemen. In many counties 
in England there are now very few small landed pro- 
prietors living on their own estates. - 


21201. And we have not got so much of the class of the 
comparatively poor nondescript who has nothing to do— 
the wanderer in Ireland ?—I think there are lots of them 
there, too. 

21202. I wanted to ask you about the commanding 
officer of a militia regiment. When you had experience of 
the militia, did you find it hampered you very much as 
adjutant that the commanding officer came into barracks 
and took an interest in the regiment and so on ?—The 
more he did it the better I liked it; I thought as adjutant 
the more interest I could get one’s commanding officer to 
take in the regiment the better it was for me and the 
better it was for the regiment. 


°1203. And, therefore, from your experience as adju- 
tant, and from your experience as a district officer com- 
manding, you would not say that the discipline and the 
eticiency of the permanent staff would he very much 
crumpled up if the commanding officer should come into 
birracks and say he wanted such a thing done ?—Cer- 
tainly not. 


21204. At present he is distinctly prohibited from 
Sxorcising any command outside the training period ?— 
8. 


21205. And you think if he is fit to be commanding 
Officer he is fit to command all the year round ?—Certainly. 


21206. You are aware that the period of tenure of an 
aljutancy has recently been revised ; it is now only three 
years 1—But in nearly all cases I think it is extended. 


21207. Three years with a maximum extension of one 
Year; formerly it was five years. We know, particularly 
in the artillery, a man is very often, unless he is a married 
m:n and wants a few years’ rest or to leave a disagreeable 
station, rather shy of thking an adjutancy, on the idea that 
he may get rather out of touch with the work or anything 
that is going on ?—There used to be that feeling in the 
tgiment; Ido not think there is so much now, since the 
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division of the regiment into mounted and dismounted 
branches. ’ 

21208. But do you think if the old period of five years 
was returned to it would widen our selection for adjutants 
—that more men would be willing to come for five years 
certain than for three years certain ?—I do not know that 
it would have much effect in that way; but I think it 
better for the regiment to have an adjutant for five years 
than for three. 


21209. That would point to the fact, would it not, that 
the regular officer, no matter how keen when he came to the 
militia, found he was rather in a new world and he had a 
good deal to learn ?—He has a good deal to learn: and he 
has a new set of people to get in touch with. I should say’ 
he was at his best at the end of his third year, and he will 
keep it up for his fourth. In his first two years he is learn- 
ing his job, I think. 

21210. Was it your experience, and is it still, that a 
rather better class of man enlists for the artillery than for 
the infantry ?—I think so. 


21211. A better type of man both in character and 
physique ?—I think the bigger the man, as a rule, the less 
quarrelsome he is, and the better type. 


21212. Supposing you were confronted with this posi- 
tion, that there were a very great number of surplus artil- 
lery regiments, that is to say, that there were more units 
than there were places for them, and that there were not 
sufficient guns round the coast to train them at without 
crowding and without unduly shortening the life of the 
guns, if you were consulted, with your experience, as towhat 
would be both better for the Service and more acceptable 
to the regiments themselves, would you recommend them 
to be converted into field artillery or into infantry 1—I 
think that is a question for each individual corps. 


21213, As gunners, do you think field artillery would 
approximate more to their habits ?—I think it is rather a 
question. I started long before the idea occurred of 
militia artillery, by thinking that Clare was a very suitable 
place to start militia field artillery ; that was one of my 
own ideas, because all the men there are accustomed to 
horses, and there would have been very little trouble to 
teach them to drive or look after their horses. 


21214, And you think with proper officers and properly 
taught the artillery. man of the west of Ireland would in 
time make a fairly good field gunner for home service ?— 
Certainly, I think. 

21215. Have you any idea how long it would take to 
make him ?—He would have to have a very much longer 
training ; he would have to have, at any rate, a six months’ 
training to begin with. : 

21216. That would be for the first year ?—Yes, 


21217. And after that annually, how much do you think? 
—This is a question I have not thought of for the last 
fifteen years, but I think if they had one month’s training 
and one month at a practice camp a year they would not 
become exactly field artillery, but they would become 
mobile position artillery. 


21218. I am assuming such a condition as I think one 
may reasonably assume, that if ever there was an invasion 
of this country the bulk of our regular troops and regular 
artillery would be out of it; the invader would hardly 
come when we had the pick of our army at home. Then 
comes the question of providing not m»rely mobile 
position artillery, of which the volunteers take up a good 
deal a3 you know, but providing the field artillery for the 
mobile force who would have to manceuvre against that 
invader ?—I did not mean to say exactly what you have 
assumed I meant; what they call the moveable arma- 
mnt really gets from one place to another som-how, but it 
is not mobile particularly ; it could not take up three or 
four positions in a day, probably. There would be a great 
deal of difficulty in moving these heavy guns and they 
would not be moved without serious consideration ; but 
what I mean is that I think in the West of Ireland you could 
get up a corps which would be able to use field artillery 
guns and would get at the pace that infantry could 
get from one position to another and take up as many 
positions as were wanted during the day. 


21219. That is to say, they would not be up at all to the 
mark of regulars, but they would be a very uscful mobile 
artillery in a defence force ?—Yes. 
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21220. Perhaps it has occurred to you that there is 
another branch of artillery which would be useful, even 
less mobile than we have reierred to. I think, if I remember 
rightly, you had as @ matter of moderate mobility » rather 
high opinion of the 5-inch gun in South Africa ?—Yes, 
it is a bad gun, and I never had much opinion of the 5-inch 
a8 a gun, but I believe I suggested that it should go to 
South Africa from Malta, as it was the only suitable gun 
of that nature out there. Idrew up a scheme which was 
sent home from Malta, and I was informed that Sir Evelyn 


Wood said it was the first time that it had been suggested, 
but it is a bad gun. 


21221. I believe you weve not in South Africa, but at 
all events we know as matter of fact that the 5-inch guns 
were found very useful there, and apart from the actual 
gun itself you think guns, whether you call them 4:7 or 
5-inch, or whatever they are called, of that kind might 
be made use of extensively in home defence ?—Yes, and 
of course that is now the intention. 


21222. Do you think the present militia artillery might 
be adapted to batteries of that kind with advantage, 
supposing they were found surplus to coast defence ? 
—Certainly ; those are the guns (4-7” and 6” and 6” 


howitzers) that are in the hands of the volunteers at the 
present moment. 


21223. I wanted to ask you a point which appears to 
trouble some militia commanding officers. A great deal 
of the working up necessarily depends on the permanent 
staff ?—Yes. 

21224, And we know the artillery permanent staff are 
very carefully selected ; they have to go through several 
teats ?—Yes, 

21225. Do you think it would be of advantage in special 
cases if y.u had an excellent man, say a very good com- 
pany sergeant-major and you had a vacancy for quarter- 
master-sergeant or battalion sergeant-major, that the 
commanding officer should be given some opportunity 
of giving promotion inside his own unit ?—Yes, Ido; I 
am stiongly in favour of that, and I have a particular 
case in my own mind. There is another thing I should 
like to mention; JI think that no non-commissioned 
officer ought to be removed from the permanent staff of 
8 militia regiment without the consent of the commanding 
officer, and his recommending him for transfer. The reason 
I say that is that there was a case I had the other day of 
& non-commissioned officer being posted to a militia unit, 
and before he had finished one training, being taken 
away at his own request to go to the volunteers. I very 
strongly represented that I thought, as he had come at 
his own request to the militia, he ought not to be removed 
before he had given two years’ training at any rate. I 
was over-ridden and the man was removed. 

21226. (Lieut.-Colonel Iewellyn.) I suppose that is 
because he thought the hillet with the voluntecrs was a 
better one ?—It is a better billet and of course the officer 
administering has the difficulty of keeping both Services 
filled up, and he is obliged to do it; but I think a man who 
goes to the militia ought to know that he is going there 
at any rate for two years without a thought of changing. 


21227. I suppose that is what all the permanent staff 
aim at—a billet in ths volunteers ?—I think there is 
more money in it in some ways and they are more inde- 
pendent ; they are away by themaclves. 


21228. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Are not these matters now 
arranged by the general officer commanding the district 
or the army corps ?—They are arranged by the officer 
commanding the depit; there are seven depits now 
which carry out all these transfers, and they are respon- 
sible for the filling up of the permanent staff of the volun- 
teers and militia, 

21229. The order would not come from headquarters ? 
—No. In the case of Militia and Volunteer Artillery this 


matter would not in any way come before the general 
officer commanding. 


21230. Nor from the War Office 1—Not from the War 
Office. There are certain cases where the War Office 
writes down and says: “ Do not fill up any promotions 
beyond sergeant because we have got men to absorb,” 
and in that case the orders would come from the War 
Office. These would generally be non-commissioned 
officers who had held special appointments. 


21231. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Your difficulty 
would be got over then if these questions of appointments, 
promotion, and leaving corps were settled by the com- 
manding officer of the corps in consultation with the 
district. officer commanding ?—No, because consultation 
is rather a hard thing. They might consult and have 
different ideas, and who is to settle? The administering 
officer would always have the last word. 


21232. Who do you think ought to decide ?—1 think 
that no man should be moved without the consent of his 
commanding officer. 


21233. That is to say, the commanding officer is the 
man who has to work with the two, and he ought to have 


the choice of them ?—Yes; as far as that can be allowed 
without detriment to others. 


21234, (Chairman.) Are there any other points we have 
not touched upon which you think we ought to consider? 
—There is a question put down here: ‘‘ Any suggestions 
for further inducements, such as gratuity or annual re 
taining fee, armament pay for ‘P.S.’ militia artillery 
officers, passing all candidates for army through militia 
and militia military college before entering Sandhurst 
and Woolwich.” I have seen a scheme drawn up on 
these lines by Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp which, I 
think, would much help the supply of officers for the Militia, 
and in no way militate against the other branches. 


21235. (Chairman.) Have you 
say ?—There is a question here: 
occasionally appointing particularly good militis 
officers as adjutants.” I have had a good deal of 
experience of militia officers being attached to my 
company, and there are many of them that I would 
have been very glad indeed to have as adjutants. But, 
I think, before being appointed adjutant they should 
always have a certain amount of experience with the 
regular troops. You might have them attached for a 
year or perhaps two. 


21236. In order the more to impress those 
whom they are instructing with confidence in their 
military knowledge, or for their own sakes ?—For their 
own sakes, to give them a wider knowledge than 
they would otherwise have. There is another question 
here: “Should adjutant or quartermaster he recruiting 
officer ?”” I think there is no doubt about that; that the 
adjutant ought to be certainly. I do not think the quarter- 
master is either in touch with the local gentry and knows 
that side of the question, or with the class from which 
recruits are got. I think he is a sort of betwist 
and between, and he would not have much 
influence with either class. Then as to the next 
question: “ Appointment and tenure of adjutants: 
Should officer commanding make confidential reports 
on them?” I do not think a confidential report 
made by the commanding officer should go beyond 
the district officer commanding, because I think that 
if a commanding officer had the best adjutant in the 
world he would report very highly on him. If, however, 
his successor wae far above the average in every way, but 
not quite up tothe standard of the first, there would be 
a tendency, owing to his not having a wide enouch view, 
for a commanding officer to mentally compare him with 
the previous adjutant, and finding him wanting to bus? 
his report on that. Whereas if he had had a very bad 
adjutant to begin with and got this same officer 


afterwards he would have reported on him in a different 
manner. 


anything else to 
“ Possibility of 


21237. Have you no other points ?—I do not think s0. 
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FORTY-SECOND DAY. 


Tuesday, 19th January, 1904. 


PRESENT: 


His Grace The Duxs of NorFoxs, K.G. (in the Chair). 


His Grace The Dug of Ricumonp and Gorpon, C.B. 

The Right Hon. The Eart of Drrsy. K.G., G.C.B. 

Lieut.-General The Lozp GRENFELL, G.C.B., G.C.M.G.; 
LLD. 

The Right Hon. Sm Ratra Henry Knox, K.C.B. 


Major-General Sz Coteripas Grove, K.C.Bi 
Colonel O’CatLaGHAN- WESTROPP: 

Colonel E. Satrertawaireg, V.D, 

Colonel J. A. Darmanoy, V.D. 

Srensrz Witgrnson, Esq. 


H. W. W. McAnatty, Esq. (Secretary.) 


' Major-General Sm H. J. T. Hrtpyarp, K.C.B., called; and Examined. 


21238. (Chairman.) You served in the Egyptian expedi- 
tion 1882, and also in the South African War; you have 
been Assistant Adjutant-General at Aldershot; you 
have commanded the Staff College and an Infantry Brigade 
at Aldershot, andalso the First Army Corps at Aldershot ; 
and you are now Director of Military Education and 
Training at the War Office ?—That is so. 


21239. And in that capacity you are responsible for 
the military education and training of the militia and 
volunteers, and especially of the officers 1—Yes. 


21240, What would be your opinion as regards the 
present military value of the militia and volunteers, and 
the latent possibilities of these two forces considered in 
reference to their being charged with the entire duty of 
defending the United Kingdom ; that is to say, if the 
regular army were called away on duty elsewhere, and the 
work of defending the country devolved upon the auxiliary 
forces, what is your opinion as regards their present 
adequacy for the task and how far their latent resources 
could be called forth in due time ?—My most recent 
experience dates back to the training season of 1902, 
during which three brigades of militia and several brigades 
of volunteers underwent their training under canvas at 
Aldershot under my command ; they were exclusively 
infantry ana the observations I have to make are intended 
to apply to that arm only Before proceeding with these 
observations, I would desire to say that on the occasion 
referred to, as well as at all other times when I have been 
associated with the militia or volunteers, I have had 
every reason to he satisfied with the goodwill and zealous 
endeavour of all ranks to derive the best resulta from the 
opportunities of instruction and training placed within 
their reach. I have been much struck with the great 
difference between individual battalions and corps, both 
in the militia and in the volunteers, and I feel that in 
feneralising justice may not be done to many units and 
individuals, But in speaking generally, I can express 
no other opinion than that the officers as a whole, both 
of the militia and volunteers, are, from the point of view of 
modern war, insufficiently instructed and inadequately 
trained to serve as efficient instructors in peace or trust- 
worthy leaders in war. The non-commissioned officers, 
from the situation in which they are placed in relation to 
tho men, have difficulty in adequately enforcing their 
authority, and in doing this they are not assisted by the 
superior military knowledge and training they ought 
to possess. The men as material are very satisfactory, but 
the duration and nature of their training are not such as to 
admit of efficiency, and their instructors are not them- 
selves adequately trained in imparting the necessary 
instruction. The present military value of these services 
lies, in my opinion, in their employment to set free regulat 
troops in time of war, as garrisons of fortresses, e’ “ue base 
‘or on lines of communication and in the occupation of fixed 
defences, The latent possibilities of the two forces are 
contingent for their development upon thorough re-organ- 
wation, command by professional officers, thorough 
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instruction of all officers and non-commissioned officers, Major-Gen. 
completion of establishments and the thorough individual sir H. J. T. 


instruction of the men. That I think, your Grace, answers _ 


that first point. 


dyard, 
CB. 


21241, That suggests a want and a need. Have you 19 Jan, 1904. 


anything to say as to what you would do in face of 
those facts ’—The organisation of the militia has been 
carried a step forward by its formation in twenty-four 
brigades for training purposes. But the means do not 
exist for training them efficiently. Firstly, there is no 
permanency as regards command and staff ; secondlv, the 
officers and non-commissioned officers are not efficiently. 
instructed nor trained as instructors, Thirdly, the periods 
of training are too short to admit of the efficient training 
of the men, even were their instructors adequately trained 
to instruct. Fourthly, if the militia are to be trained to 
operate independently as a field force the organisation 
must be extended to embrace divisions of all arms, with 
experienced commanders and staff. Fifthly, instruction 
by annual manoeuvres in these higher bodies must be 
provided for. The situation as regards organisation of 
the volunteers is very much worse than that of the militia 
and the difficulties in the way of their development into an 
effective fighting force areenormous. 1. Though collected 
nominally into brigades with commanders and staff the 
organisation is not effective—for the number of companies 
in a battalion varies from four to sixteen; similarly, the 
number of batteries in an artillery corps varies from three 
to ten and of artillery companies from one to sixteen. 
2. The financial arrangements and responsibilities of corps 
govern the power of expenditure on matters ruling effici- 
ency. 3. The duration of the instruction it is found pos- 
sible for officers to undergo and of the training of the men 
is altogether inadequate to attain to any measure of 
efficiency as an independent fighting force. It would be 
incomparably superior from every possible point of view 
but one that the home defence forces should be on one 
uniform system. Theone pointexcepted is that the abolition 
of any existing force would react for the time at least to the 
detriment of the military spirit in so far as it is engendered 
by that force throughout the country. The forces required 
to be organised and trained for home defence may be taken 
to be (1.) a mobile force for operations in the field (IL) a 
force to garrison the coast districts and fixed defences. 
Both for simplification of organisation and efficiency, it 
would be obviously best that the forces required should 
consist of all arms and branches of the service, subject 
to the same liabilities in regard to training and to permanent 
service. Such a force could be produced either by the 
adoption of universal service for home defence or by 
altering the terms and conditions of service in the militia, 
so as to ensure the officers and non-commission-d officers 
being effectively instructed and the men efficiently trained, 
and either offering the necessary inducements to produce 
the numbers required (probably about 370,000) or en- 
forcing the ballot for the militia. This is certainly the 
most thorough solution of the question ; the imperial 
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yeomanry and volunteers being merged into a reconstituted 
militia, There is another and probably more practicable 
solution by which the militia reconstituted as indicated 
with the imperial yeomanry merged into it would provide 


. the troops required for the mobile field forces for home 


defence, and the volunteers, also reconstituted as regards 
the obligations of instruction and training, would provide 
the troops for the garrisons of coast districts and fixed 
defences, for which duties a less high degree of instruction 
and training in field duties might be exacted. That is all 
I have to say, your Grace, in regard to that portion of 
the subject, and the alternative of adopting the militia and 
the volunteers for separate duties would be contingent on 
the absolute and thorough reorganisation of both those 
services with a view to efficient training. 


21242. But your first suggestion as regards the Militia 
Ballot Act and the merging of the volunteers into it 
practically means that there should be a militia army and 
the volunteers would cease—they would become militia ? 
—It would really be a universal service army which you 
might call the militia and base on the existing militia. 


21243, Therefore there would be only one force, 80 to 
speak ?—Only one. That, of course, from the actual 
training and instructional point of view, the military 


point of view generally, would be the simplest and the 
best. 


21244. That militia force you would put at 370,000 
men ?—Yes, about 360,000 to 370,000 if they were to 


provide for the whole thing, the mobile force and the fixed 
defences. 


21245. Then would you consider your compulsory 
measures confined to what we now mean by the Ballot 
Act, or a more broadly based system 1—It would have 
to be more broadly based in so far as you would be able 
to put it in force more promptly than you now can. You 
would be able to call men out, if you had got them into 
the militia, at very short notice. 


21246. But have you rather in your mind what may be 
called, at a certain age of a man’s life throughout the 
country, general compulsory service, limited by perhaps 
very wide-reaching exemptions, or would you have it by 
lot. because we have had some evidence that the system 
of drawing by lot would be very unpopular ?—I think it 
would. I think you would have to have an universal 
obligatory service for the militia. 


21247. When you spoke of the militia ballot you did 


not mean technically what we call now the Militia Ballot 
Act ?—No. 


21248. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) A ballot for the home 
defence army ?—Yes. 


21249. That is to say compulsory service for the home 
defence army ?—Yes, based on the militia. 


21250. (Chatrman.) In fact you hardly mean the ballot 
at all. You mean compulsory service ?—Yes, practically 
it would be so. 

21251. What is your opinion concerning the position 
which this country occupied during the South African War 
from the point of view of the danger of invasion ; Ido not 
mean to say the political point of view, but had an invasion 
been planned and threatened, from what you have said 
now your feelings of confidence would have been very 
limited indeed ?—Very limited indeed. I think there was 
no organised power of resistance. 


21252. Then you do suggest that having fortunately 
escaped that crisis we had better be prepared for another 
crisis ?—Yes, I think so. 


21253. Would you say that in your opinion it is a 
matter of the very deepest importance for the country to 
realiso and prepare for ?—Yes, I would say that so far as 
its power for internal defence was concerned the position 
was a most perilous one in my opinion ; that both as regards 
organisation and efficiency the force available was quite 
unfitted for any serious resistance against properly 
organised and trained troops. That really is the point 
at issue, I think; that any invasion that would be under- 
taken would be by the best troopson the Continent. 


21254. On that last point, which I think we all appreci- 
ate, you say you think the auxiliary forces as at present 
constituted would be wholly inadequate to deal with a 
contingency of that kind ; but if we are really considering 


the point that we should have to face the very best trained 
troops after two years’ incessant training, and every 
kind of assistance that skill can give them, it points 
to a very complete change indeed in the position of our 
own auxiliary forces, for them to go and do that, does it 
not 1—Absolutely. If you are going really to put them 
in that position, no officer of the auxiliary forces should 
have less at least than a years’ training. 


21255. A years’ training with troops, or ina college, or 
half and half ?—Halfand half. I would say that he should 
go to effectively organised schools of instruction, he 
should train with his unit,and he should be present with 
the higher organisations which would have to be intro- 
duced, the brigade we have got, with the division, and 
possibly the army corps, but in any case the division, he 
should be with that at manceuvres every year if you are 
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going to have real efficiency. a oa 
21256. And the non-commissioned officers should do avis i 
the same ?—The non-commissioned officers, I think, should my n 
certainly have a great deal more instruction than they probabl 
have now. There ought to be schools of instruction for be retal 
them, which we have not, either for regulars or for the able | 
auxiliary forces; they are very much wanted for both, cf Grea 
but especially for the auxiliary forces, and they should ud in 
attend those schools and be taught really to instruct. amy te 
The whole basis of efficiency in war is the instruction of at ng 
the individual and his practice in the unit, and if you are fated 
to instruct you must have efficient instructors who must mand « 


have been properly taught and have had every possible 
assistance in the matter of their instruction. And that 
takes a long time. 


21257. And with regard to the men ?—I think that if you 
can get a thoroughly instructed body of officers you may 
then consider whether your men require as long as the 
officers for their first training—that is, whether it will 
be necessary to have the men up for one year or whether 
the men can be up for a lesser period than one year. 


21258. Of course, one good result of compulsion would 
be that you would not only have the number of men, but 
you then would be able to ensure that that number of 
men were physically efficient ; and that apart from the 
question of discase, and so forth, you really have the men 
to deal with that you have on paper 1—That is so. 


21259. We have had a good deal of evidence that at 
present it is not so. Some put it as high as 40 per cent. 
of the men who would not be able to take the field 1—Yes. 


21260. What you have been saying is what you feel tobe 
wanted, I understand, if we are really to have efficient 
auxiliary forces; but as in everything in life a certain 
amount of risk must be run, do you really feel that that 
is a task that the country ought to face, and that it is 
in a fool’s paradise if it does not. and it ought to be done t 
—I think it is absolutely in a fool’s paradise if it does not 
face it, and if it says it is prepared to send its regular army 
abroad and trust to the auxiliary forces to defend the i 
country in case of need. ‘ 


21261. You think that however heroic your suggestions 
may appear to some minds they are suggestions which 
ought to be faced if the country is to take a practical view 
of its position ?—I think so, certainly. 

21262. (Earl of Derby.) You were speaking of the posi- 
tion of danger some few years ago when a great many of 
the troops were away. There was hardly a regular bat- 
talion left in the kingdom, was there ?—Very few. 

21263. And I think of cavalry there was only one 
regiment ?1—I think there was one, and, if I remember 
right, three regular units—three or four. 


21264. And as regards the artillery, I suppose they were 
even worse ?—No, we had artillery in tho latter part of 
the war anyhow, because we increased our artillery. The 
time I was in England during the war was the latter part 
of the war, and then we had artillery, but it was practi- 
cally the only arm we had. But there was no organised 
force of any description. 


21265, Then if we were to go to war to-morrow we 
should be in the same position, should we not !—If we 
sent our entire regular army abroad. 


21266. And that you consider (and most people would 


agree with you) would be a position of absolute danger ? 
—Absolute danger. 


21267. Do you think people are aware of that in the 
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country generally, and that they simply put it from them ? 
—Yes, I should imagine so. 


21268. Or do you think it is partly governed—I do not 
mean to say by party politics—by political considera- 
tions ?—I think they feel that the probabilities are against 
ita ever happening; I mean the danger of invasion ever 
happening, and they are prepared to chance it. It is 
very unlikely, and has not occurred for a great number 
of years, and they are prepared to chance it. 


21269. There is a formula which soothes a good many 
minds, which is that we have the Navy as our first line 
of defence; but even the first line may be broken at times, 
may it not ?—Yes, I think so. My view in regard to that 
has always been that the Navy naturally occupy the first 
place in the view of the nation with regard to the safety 
of the Empire, you may say, but that in the event of a big 
war—and by a big war I mean a European coalition war 
—it is impossible to say what the claims upon the Navy 
may not be. And it is possible, we need not say it is 
probable, but it is possible that the squadron that could 
be retained at home should for some reason or other be 
unable to prevent the command for @ time of the shores 
of Great Britain, or a portion of them, by a foreign navy, 
and in that event it might be practicable for a foreign 
army to be landed on the coast. We should probably be told 
that notwithstanding that the home navy had been de- 
feated and that the foreign power had more or less the com- 
mand of the sea, still the command of the Empire upon the 
ships and boats and small craft is so great that no foreign 
force of any large size could be landed on our shores. Pos- 
sivly so, but so long as any possibility of a risk remains, my 
own opinion is that it is not wise entirely to ignore it: I 
think that we should be prepared to meet, shou'd tho 
occasion occur, the landing of a foreign army ou our coasts 
with a fair chance of being able to do so on superior 
terms and to defeat it before it had got in occupation of 
the country. It is a matter of opinion, We have no 
proof of these things, and probably never can have any 
until the case occurs. 


21270. The conditions of naval warfare, to begin with, 
are entirely unknown at the present time, are they not, 
now that there are torpedoes and submarines, and so 
forth ?—Quite unknown, I think. 


21271. And when the country last seriously was face 
to face with invasion, at the beginning of the last century, 
then you had simply to put a musket into a man’s hand 
and drill him a little and he was as good as anybody 
else ?—That is so. 


21272. The conditions are entirely altered now, are 
they. not ?—They are entirely altered. Talking of the 
military conditions in regard to the country there may 
be two opinions. We are told that the close country 
that prevails in Englani will be of advantage to an 
army acting on the offensive, because the offensive cannot 
easily be conducted, even with large losses, over open 
ground exposed to rifle fire and a:tillery fire ; but, on the 
other hand, the close country, such as you have in the 
southern countri’s, for example, is very different from 
what is encountered on the Continent, and the leading of 
troops in it would be most difficult on the part of an 
invading army. But again, for the mobile defence of a 
close country the leading and the control of troops must 
be equally difficult, on account of the country being 
broken up and communication being difficult; and so 
the close country in itself is not likely, in my opinion. to 
give an absolute advantage all on the one side or on the 
other side. But it is in any case certain that in the 
forces that are told off for the defence you must have 
good organisation, thorough instruction, and constant 
practice over the ground they are going to defend, and 
that is why I would say that our defensive forces should 
be instructed thoroughly in all those points. 

21273. A good deal has been said sometimes about the 
advantage of a local force in the knowledge of their own 
ground ; butdo you think that that goes very far. Aman 
taken ten or twenty miles from his home might live in the 
district, but he would hardly have the knowledge of 
ground that was necessary, would he ?—No. Of course 
it is useful, I mean from the point of view that if you are 
defending the country and you can have as auxiliaries 
a large number of men who are accustomed to ride in 
that country and who know, you may say, every gate 
and every ford within a radius of thirty. miles, as we do 
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in our hunting countries happily, I think that those men 
would be of the greatest possible value in helping com- 
manders in their operations as scouts, 


21274, But that has been extended by some witnesses 
I think to the advantage of the volunteers acting in their 
own country; but the knowledge that a man possesses 
hardly amounts to that, does it ?—No, except for minor 
operations. I would say for minor local operations that 
knowledge would be useful, but when you come to the 
operations of a mobile field force where you may have an 
enemy of 100,000 men to work against, I should doubt 
very much whether it would necessarily be a material 
advantage for men to know the immediate ground in the 
neighbourhood of their immediate homes. 

21275, Then speaking of universal service, the advantage 
of which I must say I certainly entirely agree with, 
admitting that the plan should be not of the ballot but 
of universal service, of course the exemptions would be 
numerous. They are, I think, even in foreign armies ?— 
Yes, they must be. 


21276. At what age would you take a man for choice 
having regard to the general conditions under which any 
proposal of that sort would have to be made by the 
Secretary of State in England? There would be a very 
strong opposition probably from a good many of the 
employers of labour, would there not ?— Yes. 

21277. Having all these things in view, what age would 
you say would be the best; at what age, rather, would 
you prefer to take men for a year's service 1—Undoubtedly 
the best age I take it would be twenty. I think you do 
not get your best physical effort from men of eighteen: 

21278. There have been two separate lines of view in 
which people have approached this ques‘ion; some 
think you should train your young men, that liability to 
universal service should be enforced early, say at the age 
of aixteen or seventeen—not counting those men as soldiers 
but training them and letting them go with more or leas 
liability in subsequent years, to come back to the reserve 
or the colours as the case may be ?—Well, I would say to 
that that the more preliminary education of a military 
kind that you can get into a nation the better, and the 
earlier you can get it again the better. We have heard a 
great deal about Switzerland and the arrangements of 
Switzerland for the defence of the country. Really 
the Swiss system is based on the military education of the 
youth before he is taken for military service. The rifle 
clubs and the shooting generally, and the training at the 
schools, all prepare the boy for falling into his place as a 
soldier when the time comes; and owing to that, and 
owing, I take it, to that alone, they are able to dispense 
with the longer period of service which they would have 
to undergo were the men to come for their training 
without any preliminary training during their youth. 
That has struck me as being so. 

21279. There is one consideration also, is there not, 
that at the present moment a great deal is said about the 
physical deterioration of the country, whether true or not ? 
—Yes. 

21280. But there is no doubt that a very large number 
of young men who come to the service have to he rejected ? 
—Yes. 

21281. And we have had it in evidence that a good 
many join the militia and take advantage of their year of 
training to get the physical development which they have 
not got at the time, which would enable them to get into 
the regular service ?~Yes. 

21282. Now, if you take a boy at the age of seventeen, 
that would be the time when a good many young men 
drift about and get into mischief, is it not Yes, probably. 

21283, And is also a time when a man is perhaps hardly 


‘earning regular wages enough to be well fed and looked 


after _—That is 80. 


21284. Would not it, do you think, be a great advan- 
tage for the country at large if you took young men of that 
age and ensured their having the physical development 
and the disciplinary training at the time of life before their 
regular habits were formed ?—I think as a benefit to the 
country in the physical development of the country that 
would be excellent, but I would not say that it would take 
the place of bringing him up later for the purpose of 
training, and, if necessary, of fighting. I think it would 
be too, young. 
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21285. It is open, of course, to the disadvantage of train- 
ing men who are no use to you actually at the time for 
service ?—Yes, That, of course, is what we have suffered 
very much from in the army, in the regular force, in having 
men whom we are training, and who are counted as on 
the establishment of our regimenta, but at the same time 
are not fit to go abroad, or to fight, and that, as Sir Cole- 


ridge Grove will tell you, has been a very great difficulty 
to us at all times. 


21286. At the age of twenty for how long would you 
take a man into the service—for a year’s training ?— 
Yes. I think if you take him for a year’s training you can 
then afford not to take him for many consecutive years. 
For instance, if you take him for a year's training the first 
year, and a month or two in the second year, and one 
month the third year, I think then you could let him go 
for a prolonged time, and only call him up if you really 
wanted him to fight. 

21287. Then I would like to ask you a question which 
is not within our actual scope of inquiry, but which bears 
materially upon it. How could you deal, under those cir- 
cumstances, with foreign service, colonial service, service 
in India, and so forth 1—With your regular army. You 
could not touch your regular army, it must be separate. 


21288. Are we not speaking now of one force ?—No, I 
am speaking of this as the home defence army. 


21289. I beg your pardon 1—As against the foreign 
service army or the long service army—whatever we call 
it—that you must preserve. 

21200. Ideally the best system would be, would it 
not—I think you said so yourself—one service with vari- 
ations for the different branches 1—Yes, for home defence. 


21291. I beg your pardon, that was so. Then the other 
matter which, of course, is no part of our inquiry except 
incidentally, the enlistment for the army generally, would 
not be interfered with by anything that is proposed. It 
would rather be helped than otherwise ?—Yes, 


21292. You would allow men in the home defence army 
to be transferred to the regular service 1—Yes, that is so. 

21203, At their own will ?—Yes. 

21294. But not otherwise _—No. 


21295. Unless they were called up on a general crisis ?— 
Quite so. 


21296. Have you thought at all about the mode in 
which what is called the ballot law would be put into 
operation 1—No, I am afraid I have not. 


21297. But I think you agree with the opinion which 
has been expressed to us, that the ballot is objected to 
rather on account of the uncertainty ?—Yes, that is so. 


21298. And that if every one were taken, say, for uni- 
versal training, it would be less objected to than if you 
simply said you were going to enforce the ballot law 1— 
Yes, I think it would, and it would be more consistent. 


21299. May I ask you one question, then, about the 
non-commissioned officers of the auxiliary forces: would 
you make them as it were into a separate class, keeping 
them as supernumerary to the army. I am speaking of 
the militia. In the volunteers it must be otherwise. But 
at the present time it is admitted, is it not, that their 
authority is not what it should be ?—Yea, that is so. 


21300. That they are of the same class as the men, they 
come up with them, and go down with them, and the 
sergeant, the non-commissioned officer of to-day, may be 
employed by the private soldier, who has been under his 
charge, the day after the training ?—Yes. You would 
not have that difficulty if you had the ballot or universal 
service, because you would get a better class for your non- 
commissioned officer. One of the reasons that he has not 
the influence over those around him is that he is of the 
same class as they are, and not superior in education or in 
any other way, as a rule. There would be o difficulty in 
making them supernumerary to the army, because the 
difficulty of the army in a great many regiments is to get 
enough non-commissioned officers for themselves, and I 
have known that happen. I remember going into it in the 
War Office from a statistical point of view, when we found 
that in a certain regiment your establishment really had to 
be ruled by the number of men that it required to keep 
your non-commissioned officers at their full strength, 
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You had not the material with the education and good 
character, and the consequence was that if you lowered 
the establishment beyond a certain point you failed to Ret 
non-commissioned officers at all for the regiment, so that 
there is no great margin left to send to the militia and 
keep as supernumerary. 

21301. Arising out of your former answers if the non- 
commissioned officers had to receive extra instruction 
they would be called up, I suppose, like the other men, at 
such times of training as might be appointed, and would 
have to do extra work ?—Yes, that is so. They would 
have to go to properly constituted schools of instruction. 

21302. Would you give them liberty as regards going 
to the schools of instruction, at a particular time, which 
should rest to @ certain extent with the men, according 
to their convenience 1—It is very difficult to do if you 
leave it to their convenience. We leave it now in the case 
of the volunteers to the convenience of the officer, whether 
he will go to certain classes, and one result of that is that 
he goes to the classes which suit him, and he will not go at 
any price to those that do not; there are certain classes 
in the year consequently which never fill, and we loe 
value in that way. 

21303. On the other hand it has happened, we have 
been told more than once, that officers have applied, for 
instance, to go to the School of Musketry, and have been 
very anxious to go, and when the time comes they are told 
there is no room for them ?—That is quite true. 


21304; That baulks a good many people ?—That is so. 

21305. Then a man is rather disposed to say, “ Very 
well I would have gone and they would not have me s0 
I cannot go” ?—That is perfectly true. But of course 
now we have not sufficient accommodation for auxiliary 
officers. We have the one school of musketry which 
hitherto has provided for the regular officers at home 
and abroad out of India. We have now, only last week, 
got sanction for a branch school in South Africa which 
will enable us to let the officers belonging to units in 
South Africa go there instead of coming home, which 
will be a relief to Hythe; but at present Hythe is the 
only place, and the claases of course are small as far s8 
concerns the auxiliary forces. Still, speaking from 
memory, I think last year, had the classes set apart for 
the auxiliary forces filled, there would have been eighty- 
nine more officers trained than actually were trained. 


21306, Might I ask you whether you think that ifs 
little more independence in the nomination of officers 
to go to the schools were given to general officers com- 
manding districts it would be easier to deal with than 
when, a8 now, it has to go up to headquarters. Now an 
officer applies to go, or some one is called upon to go end 
an officer applies, and his application comes up through 
the district and goes to headquarters, does it not !—Not 
to headquarters; it goes straight to Hythe. 

213073 (Colonel Satterthwaite.) From the district ?— 
Yes, from the district. 


21308. But in the regulations which are just coming 
out that is being further simplified, is it not —I daresay 
it is; I really think it has been simplified and is being 
embodied in the regulations just coming out. I think 
it has been done ; the point has been met. 


21309. The point I know was discussed with the Ad- 
visory Board, and it was decided that it should be recom- 
mended that the application should go straight from the 
commanding officer to the commandant of the school !— 


I am not prepared to say whether that has been adopted 
in the regulations or not. 


21310. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Is there any 
addition to Hythe school contemplated at present in this 
country 1—An extension of the present Hythe achool is 
contemplated when money is available. 


21311. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) But for some time there 
was what you might call an assistant or modified school 
in existence at Aldershot, was there not ?—Yes. 


21312. Did not that work satisfactorily 1—No, I am 
afraid it did not work satisfactorily. 


21313. In what way ?—They did not get that uniform 
standard which musketry cemands, The commandant at 
Hythe did not think it worked at all well. Still, of course, 
if increased demands are made, and if money is found for 
ercating the schools, it will be comparatively simple to 
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extend the schools of musketry for officers and non-com- 
missioned officers and for everybody else. The difficulty 
is that hitherto we have not had the power of doing it 
at all. 


inclined to think that if you take a boy, say, at seventeen Major-Gen. 
and give him six months’ or a year’s training then, not Sir H.J. T. 
counting him as an efficient soldier, and some further Hildyard 
training at eighteen and nineteen, he will then be capable UB. 
of doing his duty properly as a soldier when he comes to 19 Jan. 1904. 


21314. There was for a long time another school at 
Fleetwood, was there not ?—Yes, there was. 


21315. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) I suppose 
money is really the difficulty ?—That is the difficulty. 


21316. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) I want to go back for 
& moment to the question of the present efficiency of the 
militia and volunteers as fighting machines, and the reason 
I do 80 is because we have had very seriously put before 
us the contingency of the country being denuded of regular 
troops, and we have also had on the part of a good many 
officers in the volunteers, whose opinions are entitled to 
great consideration, a view of the efficiency of the volun- 
teers which, I confess, has rather surprised me. I 
will give you two statements which we have had in evi- 
dence: one is, that taking the volunteers aa they are now 
there would be about 85,000 volunteers ready to take 
the field as a mobile field army at a moment’s notice and 
85,000 more fit to take the field in a fortnight ; that is to 
say, that we could count upon 170,000 volunteers fit to 
operate in the field at a fortnight’s notice. Does your 
experiznce of them and what you know of them confirm 
that 9—No. I would say that they have no sufficient 
organisation or training to operate in the field. 


21317. They would, of course, be operating, as has 
been pointed out, against the best Continental troops 
with their best leaders, and that contingency was put 
before the officers who gave us this evidence. They 
apparently felt confident that they would practically 
be fairly equal to meeting those troops. Do you agree 
with that view?—No. I would say that they have 
no preparation whatever for meeting those troops. I 
once had under me, and I am probably one of a very few 
offices who ever did have under them, an army corps 
of volunteer troops. I commanded this army corps 
in the field at Aldershot, it was a very interesting day, 
but it did not encourage me at all in the beliei 
that without organisation and without very thorough 
training on the part of the officers, and especially the 
commanders, they would be of value against trained 
troops in the field. 


' 21318. Of course the point is one of the most enormous 
scriousness for the country, because if it is going to trust ite 
safety to these troops and they were to fail it when the 
time came—not from any want of spirit or willingness on 
their part but from want of sufficient training and instruc- 
tion—it is difficult to say what the consequences might be, 
and therefore it is very necessary that our views should 
be sound about it. Have you looked at all into the 
question of the physique of the militia and of the 
volunteers?—No, I have not: but so far as I have seen it, 
it has been satisfactory. 

21319. We have had a good deal of evidence to show 
that a large proportion of the men are young ?—Yes, they 
are young. 

21320. And that they would not be equal to the strain of 
& campaign ?—No. 

21321. And we have also had a good deal of evidence to 
show that the taking of these men young is due to the fact 
that under the present terms of enlistment you have to 
take what you can get ?— Yes. 

21322. That you cannot get a better stratum of men ? 
—No. 

21323. It is quite possible that moderately increased 
inducements would not enable us to tap another stratum. 
They would give us more of the same kind, but would not 
give us the older and better class of men ?—No. 

21324. Of course one strong argument with regard to 
compulsion is that you get a different and better class of 
man.—That is so. 

21325. Now when you mentioned 360,000 to 370,000 
men just now as about what we should require, I presume 
you meant men of twenty and upwards ?—That is so 
—tighting men. 

21326, There were not to be seventeen, eighteen, and 
nineteen ?—No. 

21327. On the whole I gather that you sre not 


the age of twenty without a second extended period of 
trainieg ?—I think you must have the continuous train- 
ing, and the continuous training should take place when 
the man is of a sufficient age to do a thorough day’s work 
and to be thoroughly instructed in every way, otherwise 
a large proportion will break down under the strain of the 
training. 

21328. What is the minimum that you would put 
down for the continuous training in the first period, the 
longest period. Do you think it need be as long as a year ? 
—I think that possibly if you had your officers and your 
non-commissioned officers efficiently instructed—I mean 
thoroughly and really instructed as instructors and as 
commanders—possibly you could do with « lesser time. 
But, after all, a year is a short time, and if you are to train 
them thoroughly and efficiently in all that they have to 
learn, a year is not too long for that. The training now is 
8o superficial, it is so inadequate and the results of it to my 
mind are so unsatisfactory, that you cannot take it as a 
basis even for an insufficient training. The musketry has 
been hurried (I am talking now of the militia), the company 
training is done in two or three days. whereas it is done 
by the regulars in twenty-one days. The battalion 
training is done in two or three, and possibly one day is 
squeezed in at the end for a brigade scheme; whereas 
you want really, for any soldier to be really a knowledg- 
able soldier, very thorough musketry training, you want 
very thorough company training, you want battalion 
training, and you want brigade training thoroughly done, 
and on manceuvres you would want divisional training if 
only for the teaching of your officers. 


21329. I gather from the general tenour of your evidence, 
though you have not actually said so, that you consider 
that such a desired result can only be got by continuous 
training in camp or barracks—that it cannot be reached 
by (you will tell me if I am wrong) what has been very 
aptly termed the day school system, that is to say evening or 
afternoon attendances disconnected from one another, and 
lectures and so on ?—No, I think you can do a great deal that. 
way. Ifyou havea volunteer army you can do a very great- 
deal in teaching as regards musketry and as regards 
theoretical teaching, but if you are to have a force which 
is to take the field against trained troops, the whole of the 
conditions come at once to be absolutely altered, and 
unless you have had practical training you cannot possibly 
stand up to fight against troops that have had practical 
training and have been thoroughly instructed and trained. 
for two consecutive years. That is my feeling. 


21330. Precisely ; I only wanted to have that clearly. 
I confess I agree with you quite, only it is a point about 
which there is some difference of opinion. I agree with 
your view that you can go a certain distance, and a good 
distance with the volunteer system, but that you cannot go 
farenough ?—I think with the other system you might do 
the training of course for local defence, coast defence, and 
80 on. 

21331. No doubt 1—But not for a mobile army. 


21332. For garrison artillery and work of that sort, 
such a thing might perhaps produce a very satisfactory 
result ?—Yes. 


21333, But not for a manwurving mobile field army 
to fight another maneuvring mobile field army 1—No, 


21334. I have only one other question to ask you in 
connection with what you were saying about the close 
nature of the country. Do not you think it is quite 
possible that, first of all, owing to the fact that the closer 
the country the more difficult the leadership, and, there- 
fore, in that respect the greater advantage a trained officer 
has over a less trained one, and, secondly, to the fact that 
any invader coming here would know precisely what he 
wanted to do and would settle it beforehand, while the 
defence would be in the dark as to his intentions, the close 
nature of the southern counties of England might possibly 
be an advantage to an invader rather than a disadvantage? 
—Yes, it is a debated point. I am quite satisfied that for 
defence in a close country you want more training and 
more practice of command and control than you do in the 
open country. I am satisfied that in attack you will 
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never, a8 @ rule, attack a position over open ground when 
there is a covered way by which you can approach it. At 
the same time the close country in England is of a peculiar 
sort, making it practically impossible to move across it 
except by certain roads and paths and ways, that unless 
the officera, commanders, who were leading the attacking 
force had a very thorough knowledge of the country, 
they would find extreme difficulty in combining their 
attacks and working together and getting artillery posi- 
tions. I think it would be very difficult indeed, but I 
should not be prepared to think that on that account it 
would not perhaps assist them in many ways in regard to 
cover and approach more than if in England they had, we 
will say, to deal with open ground such as the Downs. 


21335. Perhaps. Am I right in taking it that on the 
whole you consider that the advantages and disadvantages 
are pretty fairly equally balanced ?—I would think that 
our strength rather lies in the nature of our country. 
That I should absolutely feel, and I think that if wo 
recognise that and study it and practise on that basis in 
working our troops, and so on, then our country would be 
of the very greatest assistance to us in delaying a superior 
force. That is what I should feel. 


21336. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) You mean as 
regards the physical features of the country, not as regards 
the men who will be defending ?—No, the men who are 
defending the country will want to be more highly trained 
than if they were working in open country: 

21837. It is the physical nature of the country which 
you say makes any attack so difficult 1—Yes. 

21338. (Lord Grenfell.) You feel what we all feel, the 


difficulty of commanding men in a cramped country 1— 
It is enormously difficult, 


21339. Might I just ask a few questions. You spoke 
about the Swiss system. What is the early system of 
training in the Swiss army ; I think you told us the Swiss 
system was a constant preparation for the army ?—That is 
80 at the schools, and in the cantons, at the shooting clubs, 
which practically everybody belongs to. 


21340. Is it a compulsory training in the schools ?— 
T am inclined to think not. 


21341. But it is the custom ?—But they do it; it is the 
custom. 


21342, Do you think it would be a great advantage in 
England, too ?—I think it would. 


21343, Then you approve highly of the cadet system ?— 
Yes. 


21344. I mean to say only as a preparation for further 
service ?—Yes, I would say so. At the public schools 
of course the fecling is that the man who does the shooting 
is not a sportsman, that the cricket and football come 
before the shooting. There is certainly, I think we may 
say, time enough for both, and it is of great value where 


you have the cadet corps and where facilities are granted 
for the training of them. 


21345, But, as a rule, the cadets in the public schools 
are a small body ?—Yea, a very small body, as a rule. 


21346. I think you put twenty years as the age at which 
you would train them ?—I think that is the best age. I 
think we Englishmen develop slowly; I think before 
you do not get the same results physically. 


21347. I dare say it is your experience, as it has been 
mine, in inspecting depéts, that the youths that we get now 
are not physically capable of being properly developed 1— 
That is so. 

.21348. Tn fact instructors have complained to me that 
if they drill them properly the men go sick and cannot do 
it 1—Yes. 

21349. What we have to do now is to catch the young 
man and feed him more, and try and develop him physi- 
cally 2—Yes, that is quite true. 

21350. Therefore you would get the fully developed 
man of twenty years to commence with, if you had com- 
pulsory service 7—Yes. 

21351. At the same time you would highly approve of 
any training at schools in cadet corps before he should 
enter 1—Yes, any preparatory training is a benefit. 

21352. Taking the present training of volunteers now, 
and the few days that they come out into camp, and the 
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large numbers that we have wanting, the deficiency in 
officers, do you see any other possible means other that 
compuleory service of bringing the militia and volunteers: 
into a perfect state of efficiency ?—No, I donot think there 
is any other means, 


21353. And the tendency, at least the hope, I think, cer. 
tainly, of the volunteers is, that that emall period which is 
laid down by regulations for camp training should be 
reduced. They find even that too much. Is that your 
experience ?—That comes under another heading I was 
asked to talk about, No. VI., about the brigade traini 
What I found with the volunteers was that the ordinary 
training, which is practically the six days’ training, was 
very hurried and they came and got through a certain 
amount of whatever training they were able to do—the 
difficulty of course is always in instructors—but thet if 
they remained for the second week, as the service brigades 
do, then you saw a marked improvement, but not before. 
In six days I should say you do not see anything like the 
improvement take place that is observable with the two 
weeks’ training. 

21354. With the field army ?—Yes, the field army 
brigades ; and therefore I would say that any diminution 
of the field training would be detrimental to them. 


21355. The fact is we should be in a worse position than 
we are now ?!—That is so. 


21356. Then with the very large deficiency of officers, 
I think we are 800 deficient in the militia and a very large 
number in the Volunteers, you—feeling that the great 
strength of the military service is being properly instructed 
by their officers—no doubt feel that that is the very 
greatest detriment ?—That is so. 


21357. And that it is the first thing perhaps that should 
be remedied in order to make either force efficient 1-1 
think it is the first thing You must have really efficient 


officers if you are to have any really efficient instruction 
for the men, 


21358. Do you see any means of getting them under 
the present system ?—No, I do not, 


21359. None at all ?—None. 


21360. Might I just ask you about the instruction? It 
has been mentioned here that some sort of college for 
the auxiliary forces would be an advantage? The 
present schools of instruction are absolutely unavailable 
to any large number ?—Yes. 


21361. Could you give us your views about the instrac- 
tion of the officers as regards a college or training school 
which has been suggested ?—The college as suggested in & 
paper by Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp, with which I 
have been furnished, is an auxiliary college to which all 
candidates for the regular army should go; that every 
candidate for the regular army should have a Commission 
in the auxiliary forces; that he should then compete, 
and the successful about 1,200, should go to the suxili- 
ary college ; that after six months you should have a com- 
petition again and that then the men who come out 
first should go to Woolwich or Sandhurst. 


21362, Is that your view ?—No, that is not my view; 
T do not think it is practicable. But the whole question 
of instructional schools is of very great importance and 
it has really not been faced. Under Lord Raglan’s 
Committee which sat on the subject of the training of the 
auxiliary forces’ officers, a recommendation was made 
that one big training school of tactical instruction should 
be founded down at Salisbury Plain with an establish. 
ment of officers and non-commissioned officers, and that 
there officers of the auxiliary forces should have to go 
and be attached for a certain time and be tested for their 
promotion to the next rank. The recommendations 
made by Lord Raglan’s Committee, I think it was at the 
beginning of 1901, have been discussed and they bave 
been modified, and this school has left them, I think. In any 
case no properly constituted School of Tactical Instruction 
has as yet been formed, but they will have to be brought 
into existence, and from my point of view rather than 
one big school I would have the schools in certain districts 
or army corps, or whatever the organisation may be, and 
there bring the officers together and train them. But 
the training must be thorough. They must be situated 
with easy access to ground, and the training must really 
be @ thorough preparation for modern war. Anything 
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thort of that, I am afraid, will not be of any material value, 
That is the point with regard to the schools of instruction. 

‘21363. Then I take it that you would train them in 
some place where there were troops that they could 
lead, and work with companies and battalions, because 


but that by » matter of arrangement the six months at Major-Gen. 
this institute took the place of the first six months at Sir H. J. 7. 
Sandhurst or Woolwich, and the curriculum went straight Hi. iyard, 
ahead there for those who were entering the regular forces, KCB. 
would not that get over the principal objection 1—I would 19 Jan., 1904 


the training at the college would not teach them the 
leading of men ?—No, it would teach them country, and 
of course the internal organisation of the college would 
be a matter for consideration. It was proposed in the 
recommendations of Lord Raglan’s Committee, but those 
have not been carried out at the present. time. There 
was no proposal for men. There was to be a com- 
mandant and two majors and two captains, two lieu- 
tenants, and it all cost money, quarters and one thing and 
another, but it has never been done. Now, of course, 
and quite rightly, every proposal of this nature is for the 
time put on one side to await the resulta of His Grace’s 
Commission. Until we get the results, of course, no 
money will be spent on schools of instruction. 


21364. But still those schools of instruction would 
greatly benefit the existing force. I do not suppose 
you would get a great number of officers to join either 
the militia or the volunteers because there were schools 
of instruction ; therefore it would not help us in regard 
to one part of our reference, as regards the numbers, but 
it would help us towards efficiency, if not towards numbers ? 
—Of course the point is that under the present arrange- 
ment there is no obligation to attend this school of in- 
struction, and if we can introduce the obligation for 
every officer to attend the school of instruction, then we 
shall want a school of instruction on a very much wider 
and broader and bigger basis than if we only have to 
provide for officers attending voluntarily. We had in 
Lord Raglan’s recommendations, I think, that both 
militia and volunteer officers were to attend this school 
as a matter of obligation. But since that, in subsequent 
discussions it has, I think, boen practically decided that 
under the present arrangements it is not practicable to 
enforce the obligation. 


21365. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) On volunteer officers ? 
—On volunteer officers, that is so. That is how it affecta 
the establishment of the school. If we could know that 
it was a matter of obligation that every officer had to pass 
through the school, we should have it on a different 
basis. In the meantime we are temporising and we have 
got only the existing schools, which really are no schools 
at all as regards tactical instruction. The great majority 
of the officers who pass through the schools pass through 
at Chelsea, and as you know they have not any ground 
on which they work. 


21366. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Perhaps before 
we touch on anything else it might be convenient if you 
would give us your views just on the outline of the military 
college proposal. I think you said just now that you 
thought it was not practicable ?—That is so. 


21367. Would you tell us why ?—We have now quite 
recently, by the help of the Advisory Board on 
military education, placed the arrangements for the 
entry into the army on a new footing, and we have 
equally recently extended the time of the instruction at 
Sandhurst to two years, and we believe in any case an 
honest attempt is being made to get officers into the army 
on what we believe will be an efficient basis. There- 
fore we should be very sorry, or I should be very sorry, 
to see now any change made in the arrangements just 
sanctioned for the entrance of officers into the army. 
That really is my first and principal point. In the 
next place I would say that the principle by which an 
officer would go to a cadet college, or rather to an auxiliary 
force college, for six months and then would go to Sand- 
hurst or to Woolwich for eighteen months, or whatever 
the time would be, is nota sound one. The arrangements 
at Woolwich and at Sandhurst of a two years’ course 
are made with a view of continuous instruction and 
training to bring the cadet up to the measure of instruction 
that we consider necessary when he gets a commission 
in the army, and I should be very sorry to see anything 
done that would interfere with that principle being 
carried out in its entirety. I think those were the 
Principal points, 

21368. Supposing that, as a matter of arrangement, 
the total instruction of an officer entering the army were 
not altered in any way, either in duration-or subject matter 


say not. I think that continuous instruction, particu- 
larly in the preliminary instruction, is of very great value, 
and that moving men from. one institution to another, 
and from one set of instructors to another is very much . 
to be deprecated. 


21369. It is unfortunately the principle that happens 
in practically all civil life now, that a youth firat receives 
his instruction in general education and then proceeds 
to a technical school where the instruction is more speci- 
alised ?—That is quite true. That is what he does on 
getting into Sandhurst. 

21370. In fact Sandhurst and Woolwich would corre- 
spond to the technical schools 1—That is so. 

21371. And you think then that any advantages attach- 
ing to learning the ground work on which that technical 
education would be based in the preliminary course, 
would be outweighed by the disadvantages 1—I do. 

21372. Can you see any other proposal, short of com- 
pulsory service, by which we can enforce the obligation 
on officers of militia, say, to begin with, toattend lengthened 
courses ?—No.. The only way in which it could be done, 
of course, would be by holding out sufficient induce- 
ments to officers of the auxiliary forces to get them to do it. 


21373. And would not the chance, the probable one 
in three chances, of obtaining a commission in the regular 
forces, be the very inducement by which alone the com- 
missioned ranks of the militia are filled at present ?—I 
think probably. Certainly that is so. 


21374. If the number of army commissions which are 
at present placed at the disposal of the militia were sub- 
stantially reduced, or brought’ to almost the vanishing 
point, it is fair to assume that the subalterns would also 
reach something like the vanishing point ?—Yes. 

21375. I suppose you would agree that troops not 
trained up to the standard of regular troops want any 
deficiency in that training, so far as possible, made up by 
the superior quality of their officers ?—Yes. 

21376. That is really the first point ?—The first point 
is the officers, 

21377. And can you offer us any suggestion by which 
the standard of military knowledge of officers can be very 
largely increased, so that at the same time we cannot 
merely maintain but augment our numbers ?—No, I 
know of none except obligation. 

21378. I want now to ask you a few questions, please, 
on the subject of invasion. Have you formed any theory 
in your own mind as to in what numbers the invaders 
would probably land on our shores firat of all ?—Yes, 
I think the numbers may vary from 100,000 men to 
500,000, or even more. Once a serious invasion is pos- 
sible, and a serious invasion is determined on, there is. 
practically no limit to the numbers which may be poured 
mto the country. But it would not be likely to be under- 
taken except by a serious force such as, we will say, 
100,000 or :50,000 men. 

21379. Taking the ordinary limitation of time by such 
a stroke and the collection of the necessary shipping, the- 
provision of necessary supplies, one might tak», say, 
150,000 as a convenient basis ?—I think so. 


21380. It is sometimes suggested that the objective 
of such a force as that would be London ?—Possibly. 


21381. And that in view of possible naval tactical 
considerations, they would rather try to rush it, so far as 
possible ?—There is no such thing as rushing in a large 
op:ration of that kind; but the distance is very small 
from the coast to London, and it would not take very 
long, even without the question of rushing. 


21382, It is sometimes said that while the bulk of our 
best regular troops, which one may assume is about 
120,000 men, were at home, it is improbable that an in- 
vasion would be attempted. Would you agree in that ? 
—Yes. 


21383. Then a second view is put forward, that assu- 
ming those men had-loft our shores an invasion might ocour 
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while our navy had been cither decoyed elsewhere or was 
concentrated for some important purpose away from the 
Channel 1—I would prefer not to give an opinion es to 
what might happen to the navy, but I would say that 
something may have happened which would lead to the 
possibility of troops getting on shore. 

21384. Then to arrive at so strong a possibility of in- 
vasion, that it is necessary for national safety that we should 
look it squarely in the face, one can assume that first of 
all our main army, the best troops, have left the country ; 
and, secondly, that our fleet is either at a considerable 
distance or has been either temporarily or permanently 
deprived of the sea command. Would those be reasonable 
conditions 1—Yes. 

21385. Have you formed any idea as to how long from 
the outbreak of hostilities it would take before those 
conditions arose ?—No ; It is impossible to say: it would 
be all speculative if I did give an opinion. 


21386. It would be improbable at all events, taking 
ordinary questions of naval strategy and taking also such 
experience as we have had in the last few years of oversea 
transport of troops, to suppose that all our troops could 


have left the country under six weeks or two months 1— 
Probably. 


21387. Do you think it would be a dangerous assump- 
tion or otherwise, that after hostilities became inevitable 
there would be a period before a considerable hostile 
force could be landed on our shores of, let us say, two 


months ?—No, I would not admit that; nothing like 
that. 


21388. You think it would be dangerous !—Most 
dangerous. 


21389. With regard to the defensive force, it would 
make s very considerable difference, would it not, that 


its communications were safe and supplies and informa- 
tion were available ?—Yea, 


21390. Whereas, presumably, every mile that the in- 
vaders advanced inland from the coast would have to 
be heavily guarded and would be exposed possibly to 
attack, whether serious or hesitating 1~—Yes. Of course, 
by that I would say that the defending force would have 
the advantages that generally appertain to a defending 
force, and that the invading force would have the advan- 
tages which appertain to an offensive force. They are 
well-known, There are various disadvantages and ad- 
vantages. 


21391. I think that answers my point on that suffi- 
ciently. Then I assume that the commanding officer 
of militia or volunteers has expressed the opinion that 
his unit would be efficient either under a certain scheme 
of training or within certain time of preparation. Over 
and above the efficiency of units, to which alone the com- 
manding officer could speak with any sort of authority, 
there is something necessary—that is, the organisation 
into brigades and divisions, which I think you referred 
to ?—Yes, but I would say to begin with that I would 
reply to the commanding officer that, unless perhaps we 
will say in exceptional instances, that battalion is not 
sufticicntly trained as a unit for war. You must not 
assume that it is really, if it is not. 


21392. That is to say, you think that the battalion 
cannot be sufficiently trained as a unit until it has acted 
in higher organisation ?—No, 1 mean to say that a bat- 
talion to be thoroughly trained as a unit requires a 
thorough training in many things, in musketry, in com- 
pany training, and in battalion training over varied 
country, which it does not get. 


21393. And even if you had all those things it would 
be necessary that both the staff and the services should 
be provided ?—Yes, and that it should be worked together 
with other battalions in a brigade. 

21304. And even in the higher organisations ?—Yes. 

21395. But so far as the militia and volunteer com- 
manding officer, or officer himself, is concerned, he cannot 
be responsible for more than his own unit. It is some 
one higher than he who has to provide the brigade and 
divisional staff and the services ?—Yes, that is so. 


21396. You said just now that there was no non-com- 
missioned officers’ schocl. I think I am right in saying 
that there is a non-commissioned officers’ school to which 
the permanent staff, at all events of the militia actillery, 
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have to go before being posted to their militia units 1— 
There is the ordinary school; there are several of them, 
artillery schools of instruction; they do go to 4 certain 
number of them. 


21397. And do you think that if they were developed 
any way it would help 1—Yes, I think it would all help, 
There are nine non-commissioned officers and men of the 
militia who have gone to the school of field artillery in. 
struction at Shoeburyness. 

21398. Then I should like to get your opinion on this 
point : supposing we got militiamen trained for six months 
in their first year of service, and six weeks’ annual training 
in subsequent years, with ample schools and courses of 
instruction available, either compulsory or provided by 
inducements to the officers, do you think it would take 
long with such a start as that to get them into a position 
where they could be really efficient in the defence of the 
country ?—Yes, I think it would. You see, the militis- 
man now gets four months’ training if he belongs to the 
garrison artillery, the engineers, or the infantry. If he 
belongs to the field artillery he geta five months ; he gets 
one month more. It is not very far off your six months. 
It really would not make any material difference in the 


amount he gets now, and we know how little you get out 
of it at the present time. 


21399. I asked the question, because I was rather struck 
with what you said of the improvement in a volunteer 
regiment in the second week, and therefore I would sssume 
that probably the addition of a fortnight to the militia 
training would make a very substantial improvement !— 
Yes, I think possibly it would, but it is too little now for 
the recruit training—really for the teaching. The mus- 
ketry is very hurried ; you want more time for that. 

21400. The recruit training would be doubled, would it 


not ?—If you double it to six months, then you get none 
with the battalion at all. 


21401. Or four and a-half, which is an increase of over 
50 per cent. ?—Yes, I think that would make a good pre- 
paration, but you would not get any further towards 
efficiency in the company and the battalion. What you 
really want is a thorough training in musketry,in the 
company practically in the country, and also in detail, and 
in the battalion, and unless you can get these thoroughly 
well done, I do not think you will get any real efficiency. 


21402. Just one word about the officers. So far as I 
gather from you, there was great importance attached to 
the uniformity and the continuity of their training at 
Sandhurst and Woolwich ?—Yes. 

21403. Su ely that uniformity and continuity would be 
lacking in schools of instruction all over the country, and 
courses undergone at different times ?—Yes, that is so. 


21404. And something, at all events, should be done to 
remedy that, having regard to the great strain that would 
fall upon the officers in the home defence force 1—Yes, I 
think there would be. But it would depend, of course, 
upon what you were to demand of your officers before they 
came in. We demand from the officer who comes into 
Sandhurst certain literary training, and then we give him 
two years’ training in all that appertains to his profession. 
And the reason we give him two years’ training is that we 
have found one year absolutely inadequate; and after 
all the subjects there are military. With the exception 
of a language, the whole are military subjects If 
we could give the officers of the auxiliary forces the same 
training, and could make a Sandhurst for officers 
of the auxiliary forces before they joined their units, they 
would be very much more efficient and it would be very 
much better in every way. 

21405. I have only one point now to ask you about. 
You said, I think, that instead of our home defence 
organisation as such, we ought to prepare quickly for 
possible emergencies ?—That we ought to prepare quickly? 

21406. I was summarising what you said: that there is 
no time to be lost in putting it on a sound footing !—I 
quite agree, so as to enable us to send our regular army 
abroad if the necessity should arise. That is the portion 
of it which at the present time is at home. 


21407. That is the assumption all along. I put the 
two propositions before you, having regard to a point I 
think we are absolutely agreed upon. Compulsion may 
not be sanctioned for many years; that lies, of course, 
with higher powers than us, Inducements would avoid 
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disturbance of the system and permit of a certain amount 
of adaptation, and then, if the public were satisfied, it 
would be applied quickly. How does that strike you ?— 
It strikes me that adequate inducements would mean a very 
large expenditure of money, and so the public would not 
like it at all. I do not know any other way in which you 
are to offer inducements except in a money form. 

21408. It comes then to this: the public would have 
to make up their minds whether they are going to pay for 
safety or have it by compulsion ?—That is how it would 
ap, ear to me, and | think the sooner they can make up 
their minds the better for the nation. 

21409. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) I think it would be 
convenient if you would just run through the remainder 
of these headings* that you have not given any answer 
upon ?—If you please. 

21410. I think everything down to the number 5 has 
been covered ?—Yes. 

21411, Then as to the value of the brigade training 
as at present given to the militia and volunteers, the 
possibility and desirability of organising larger formations, 
and the provision of staff ?—The brigade training given 
to the militia and to the service brigades of volunteers is 
of distinct value. It is the only means of bringing units 
together, and though these units are very inadequately 
prepared for training in higher bodies, and though the time 
available is altogether insufficient, still real value results, 
especially for the officers, from working each for one day 
in brigade under a practical scheme. Even thoroughly 
trained regular battalions that have never worked together 
in brigade are placed at a most serious disadvantage when 
required to take the field as a brigade with a strange com- 
mander and staff, and the officers unaccustomed to work 
in concert. How much greater must be the disadvantage 
in the case of partially instructed officers and insufficiently 
trained troops is obvious. In the case of the militia all 
come up for twenty-eight days, of which. exclusive of 
musketry, at the most fifteen are available for training. 
The volunteer service brigade has only twelve or thirteen 
days. Tie whole of these few days except one are 
necessarily employed with company and battalion training, 
if the best value is to be secured, but the fact of the 
brigade being united, battalions working in connection 
during the period of battalion training, especially as re- 
gards outpost schemes, and the one brigade scheme that 
finishes the training, are all of real value. Undoubtedly 
if any real responsibility is to be imposed upon the militia 
or volunteers for operations in the field by themselves, 
larger formations must be organised complete in all arms 
with efficient commanders and staff. 

21412, And then as to the power of the militia and 
volunteers to produce officers fit for the higher staff posts 
and commands ?—I would say neither the militia nor the 
volunteers could at present produce officers fit for the 
higher staff posta and commands. 

21413. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Does that include regimental 
commands ?—I referred to higher commands. I would 
not speak so absolutely as regards regimental commands, 
though in very many cases my previous answer must 
apply. 

21414. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Then the eighth head- 
ing is the desirability or the reverse of stopping recruiting 
for the line from the militia ?—If the ballot were enforced 
the necessity would not arise, would it? Then the ninth 
heading has been dealt with under No. 1. 

21415. Yes. And with regard to the musketry and 
gunnery efficiency of the militia and volunteers ?—The 
musketry efficiency of th» militia is not satisfactory; in- 
sufficient preparation, hurried practice and inadequately 
skilled instruction all militate against efficient training. In 
the volunteers there is too large a number of indifferent 
shots, too little attention is given to preliminary traning, 
though this is being now remedied, and the number of 
properly instructed officers and non-commissioned officers 
is small. 

21416. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Would you explain what you 
mean by preliminary training ?—It is the training on the 
square, it is the one, two, the a‘ming drill and all those 
things. 

21417. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Recruits training ?— 
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Yes, because we have found that according as the pre- Major-Gen. 
liminary training for firing is thorough and sufficient, so Sir H. J. 7. 


the results of the subsequent firing improve. Hie rd, 
21418, (Sir Ralph Knoz.) That remark applies to ees 
mu:ketry purely ?—Yes, to musketry. 19 Jan. 1904. 


21419. (Colonel Satterthwutte.) Have you ever consi- 
dered the possibility of the militiaman doing some part or 
the whole of his musketry course, at other times than 
during the training—that he should come up during the 
winter or the spring spccially to go through his musketry 
course, or do it by arrangement as the volunteer does 
throughout the year ?—No, I have not considered it in 
any detail. There is great difficulty, of course, with us 
in carrying out the musketry during the winter. We have 
adopted it to a certain degree now in regard to the 
regulars, but there is a difficulty in our climate of getting 
satisfactory work done on the ranges, and satisfactory 
teaching done during the winter months. 


21420. Then with regard to the discipline of the 
militiamen and the volunteers ?— So far as conduct is 
concerned the discipline is excellent so far as my experience 
goes, both in the militia and volunteers. As disciplined 
bodies in which men will look instinctively as a matter of 
habitude to their leaders for direction and guidance, the 
forces naturally differ materially. The militiaman, from 
the more prolonged training he has to undergo as a recruit 
and as a trained militiaman under the conditions pre- 
vailing in the regular army, has in a much greater degree 
this sort of discipline. In the volunteers the conditions 
do not foster it, and it is not to be looked for in a very 
high degree. 

21421. Do you think any advantage would be gained 
by putting the volunteer under military law ?—Yes. 

21422. At all times when he is in camp and at all times 
throughout the year, when he is under arms or in train- 
ing ?—Yes, I am in favour of that. 

21423, And with regard to the desirability of enforcing 
the militia ballot ?—The enforcement of the militia ballot 
seems indispensable if universal service for Home Defence 
is to be averted. 

21424. Then you have also put in this morning answers 
to the supplementary questions which were sent to you 
as to the training of officers for the auxiliary forces, and 
the application of the new promotion examinations. I 
do not think there is any necessity to go through it if that 
paper can be printed * and circulated ?—Yes, I think it 
really speaks for itself. The actual condition is rather 
involved as a matter of fact, because we are publishing 
in the regulations what we do not approve of in real prac- 
tice, but we are doing that for the reason that we have to 
take the militia and volunteers as they actually are, and 
not as we would wish them to be. 

21425. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) I gather that in your 
opinion some form of compulsory service is necessary to 
put things on a proper footing ?—Yes. 

21426. And that you would prefer a period of one year’s 
training to a shorter period ?—Yes. 

21427. If a general training for a period of something 
under a year, approaching to a year, is adopted, instead 
of the militia and volunteer training, does it not follow that 
the officers of those two forecs must be professional ?—It 
follows I think that they must he professional officers 
if they are to be in a position to officer a mobile force 
which has to meet the best troops of the continent in 
defence of the United Kingdom. 

21428. That is not the point I am trying to bring out. 
I am afraid I have not expressed myself clearly ?—You 
mean that they should be army officers. 

21429. It comes to that, but I wanted to get at the 
steps by which I get to that. If we have a battalion or a 
body of men which is each year under training for nine 
months out of the year, the officers who conduct that 
training cannot be engaged in another occupation; they 
must get their living by it, therefore they are professionals 
—that is what I mean ?—Yes, I quite see the point of 
view. 

21430. Therefore the moment you have a period 
of training which amounts to eix months or more in each 
year, the officers who conduct that training must be paid 
officers and must be professional officers ?—That is so. 


* See Appendix VIII. 
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21431. Then does it not follow that so soon as you 
adopt that principle you may entirely give up, as regards 
the instruction of the men in their first vear, the amateur 
officers we now have, the volunteer officers and militia 
officers. As your men must be paid professional officers, 
why should that not be one of the functions of army 
officers 2. Why should you not, in other words, take 
those officers whom you must pay and make them a part 
of the army, and pay them and teach them as other 
officers. Why should not, as a matter of fact, the annual 
training and inspection of these bodies be one of the 
functions of the army ? Must it not necessarily be so if 
you adopt that system ?—I will not quite say that. In 
Switzerland, for instance, as you know, the system there 
is that there is a staff of officers, I think about 250 to 300 
officers on permanent service, for the special service of 
instructing the yearly classes as they come up at schools 
of instruction; these schools of instruction go on through- 
out the whole year, and they are apart altogether from 
the officers who come up with the men, and who are in- 
structed at the schools of instruction. but they belong to 
the same class of the army except that they are perma- 
nently paid ; they are on permanent payment. 


21432. There are no professionals in our sense in 
Switzerland except those men ?—Except those men there 
are no professionals really. Of course, those are the staff 
of the schools. If this system should be adopted the 
schools would have to be established on a really solid scale 
and then you would have to decide who are to be the 
permanent officers at these schools. But all that I look 
upon as a future development when the basis has been 
decided upon. 

21433. Only that in the case of the Swiss army the 
training is not much longer than that of our own militia- 
men in the schools of instruction, the periods for which 
they are called out in subsequent years is short, and that 
does not necessitate professional officers, because in the 
case of the officer who is called out with the troops, the 
times during which he is called out are not inconsistent 
with his having another profession ?—That is so. But 
would not that be more or less the same with ourselves ? 


21434. If youare going to keep the militia and volunteer 
avstems much as they ere; but I gather that in your opinion 
that is not enough, and you want continuous training 
approaching to a year ?—I say a year because we all go 
gradually tailing it down and saying less than what we 
think. What I would say would be that there should be a 
power of keeping men for the year. Personally, 1am very 
much in favour of giving an advantage to men who would 
come up to @ school, and who would grasp their work 
quicker than other men, and who would become efficient 
in shooting and everything else, within, say, six months. 
Then by all means let them go down again if they want to. 
But there should be s power of keeping them for the 
twelve months if we are to be secure and be safe in the 
thought that we should be able to train every man effi- 
ciently and thoroughly. 


21435. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) With reference to your 
answer to the third question, out of the 370,000 men that 
you mentioned what would be the number of the mobile 
army ?—150,000. 


21436. Then assumingthat the present distinction between 
the militia and volunteers were kept, that is to say, that 
the home defence army consisted of militia and volunteers, 
that force would have to be entirely militia ?—That is so. 

21437. And all trained men ?—Yes. 


21438, And of one year’s service—one year’s continuous 
service ?—Yes, with the power of taking them for one year. 


21439. Then deducting the men who are under one 
year's service, or rather adding the men under one year's 
service and adding tbe garrison artillery, it would mean a 
very much larger force of militia than at present ?—Yes, 
but the garrison artillery would not form (excepting in 80 
far as there might be one or two heavy batteries) a part of 
tne mobile field army. 


21440. That is why I say you have to add their numbers 
to the mobile field army ?—Yes, if they remain with the 
militia—that would be the point. 


21441. (Chairman.) They might be volunteers ?—They 
mizht be. 


21442. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Then have you calculated 


what the wastage would be on the one year’s service ; I 
mean how many men you would have toenlist every year 
to keep up your 150,000 ?—I do not think you ought to 
have a very large wastage. I have not considered the 
point, but I do not see where the causes should come in 
to cause large wastage during the year. 


21443. Do you think 50,000 would be sufficient 1—I 
should think 80. 


21444. So that it would point to a force of militia of 
about 200,000 1—Yes. 


21445. The remainder would be 220,000 efficient 
volunteers. For the work that they have to do, do you 
consider that they would be efficient if they had two 
years’ service consisting of the present preliminary drills 
and a fortnight’s continuous training each year !~I 
think they would want more than that at the beginning, 
and I think you must presuppose that their officers are 


really efficiently and thoroughly trained. You must insist 
upon that. 


21446. I was only referring to the men. I quite agree 
with you as regards the officers. You think two years’ 
service and a fortnight’s camp would not be sufficient. If 
you took them at seventeen and give them three years, 9 
that you would have three years’ training. and have them 
twenty years of age. would that make them efficient !— 
I would rather take them older. You would have a very 
large proportion too young if you took them in that way. 


21447. What I was pointing at is, that in order to get the 
22'),000 over twenty years of age and three yeare’ service, 
you would have to have a very large force at the begin- 
ning, would you not ?—Yes, I think you would; but of 
course, if you are looking at it from the point of view of 
the volunteers forming a force for the home garrisons, 
a large proportion would be garrison artillery, and 
there is no good in taking men of seventeen and eighteca ; 
they cannot really do the heavy work that is required. 


21448. (Sir Ralph Knox.) The period of service which 
that conscripted army would have to serve would depend, 


I suppose, upon the age at which youenrolled them t—To 
a certain degree. 


21449. But assuming you got them at, say, nineteen 
years of age or twenty or about that, which is about the 
army age, what service would you propose to take out of 
them ; how long should they be liable to serve and come 
up ?—~I think that would depend upon the amount of ser- 
vice that you insisted on at the outset. If you took them 
for a year straight off, then I think you might have them 


for two years more and make it three years and then let 
them go to the reserve. 


21450. For how long ?—I think that is a question which 
really is difficult to answer. In Switzerland they take 
them for twenty-five years, a country in which the liberty 
of the subject prevails a great deal. 


21451. Would you give them any training during that 
reserve period ?—If the reserve period were a long one I 
would give them training. 

21452. What is the shortest poriod which you could 
reduce it to if you gave them no training ?—I should say 
two years. 

21453. You would leave them two years without train- 
ing ?—Yes; they ought to train every other year. 

21454. If they were kept in the reserve for prolonged 


period you would train them every other year for 8 week 
or so ?—Yes, for shooting. 


21455. Do you think it is necessary once the man has 
learnt how to shoot that he should practise very much each 
year ?—I think so—not very much; but that he should 
practise, 

21456. He should go to tho target 1—Yes. 


21457. But if you found a man could make a bull's eye 
at 500 yards the first two or three shots, he would not 


want much more, would he ?—I would rather put him 
through its 


21458. The a. b. c. again ?—I would include snap 
shooting, which is the most valuable of all to my mind. 


21459. If officers are to be continuously employed for 
any length of time and the non-commissioned oilicers also, 
(it is very important, of course, that they should be 
thoroughly efficient) you must pay them ?—Yes. 
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21460. Even if you have compulsory service ?—Yes. 


21461. So that you would not save very much money 
in that respect ?—No. 


21462. That is to say the pay of the ollicers in the army 
with us is not so very large that you could diminish it 
much if you took practically the whole time of a man, even 
if he could be compelled, or even if he served under a com- 
pulsory service ?—Quite so. 


21463. And similarly with the non-commissioned 
officers. If they were the result of a skimming of the 
cream, as it were, of men enrolled by more or less of com- 
pulsion, you would have to pay them if you continuously 
employed them ?—Yes, certainly. 


21464. Did you see any of the auxiliary forces in South 
Africa ?—Yes, I saw a good deal of the volunteer com- 
panies that came out as companies, and they were very 
useful indeed ; but of course we have to bear in mind that 
they were not only volunteers but they were volunteers 
of volunteers, that they were special service companies 
made up from their battalions for the work in South Africa, 
and therefore they came out as the picked officers and men 
of their battalions. They were then absorbed into regular 
battalions that had been in the field for many months and 
they very soon picked up their places and they did very 
good work, 


21465. Did they take a very long time to pick up their 
places ?—No, we gave them a few weeks. The battalions 
differed. I used to ask commanders of battalions, ‘“‘ Have 
you got your volunteer company on outpost yet?” One 
man said ‘“‘ No, I do not like to put them on too early.” 
Another said ‘‘ Yes, I put them on at once, but with 
another company.” But it varied a great deal in that 
way. 

21466. They varied according to their education and 
intelligence ?—Yes. 


21467. And some of the volunteer men are not men of 
very high education of course ?—No. 


21468, Whereas others are of distinctly good education ? 
—Yes, and they varied according to their previous 
military training too. Some of the ofticers were very 
much better instructed from a military point of view than 
others wére. 


21469. But those officers, some of them being good 
as you say, had learnt what they did know under the 
system which prevails now ?—That is quite true. 


21470. And a system which is generally recognised as 
falling short by a good deal of what could be expected 
to turn out good officers ?—Yes. But of course you 
must remember that if there was, we will say, an attack 
to take place, the regular company commander had the 
knowledge and the facility of working his men before he 
went out to South Africa at all, and he presumably and 
generally occupied ground to the best advantage and made 
the beat use of the ground and the general conditions that 
prevailed, I speak here of the company commanders 
who served with me, ard to whum I know the above to 
apply. The voluntcer officer coming out, though he 
might be an excellent man individually, had not the 
training to do that. 


21471. But he did receive certain training there, that 
is to say, in exercising with the troops he was thrown with, 
he soon picked it up ?—He picked it up to a certain point, 
of course. 


21472. We have had evidence here that some—I will 
not say it was a very large proportion, certainly not the 
majority—were extremely good and quite as good as many 
otticers of the regular army ?—What I would say is 
that the Volunteer officers who were with me were most 
valuable, that they picked up-the work in a short time, 
and that in every position in which they were used they 
proved of good value, but that you could not compare 
them with any one of the company commanders of the 
regular battalions who took the field after thorough train- 
ing with their battalions in command of their companies 
at Aldershot. 


21473. You said—and that evidence has been already 
referred to—that you found in the Army Corps of Volun- 
teers which you commanded at Aldershot that the advan- 
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tage of a second week’s training was very great ?—Not 
on that occasion. It was not with regard to the army 
corps. It was with regard to a volunteer brigade that 
trained at Aldershot in 1902. 


21474, And you watched that volunteer brigade training 
from its commencement to the end ?—Yes, with great 
interest. 


21475. And you found that the second week’s training 
had a very considerable effect ?—That is quite true. 


21476. What do you think would be the effect of a third 
week’s treining ?—I think in the third week’s training it 
would have gone on about the same level and you would 
have been able towards the end of the week, perhaps, 
to take them a little more forward than they were. But 
they had not of course been thoroughly instructed as 
battalions in the beginning. 


21477. Do you think it is impossible under what has 
been described as the volunteer avstem, that is to say, of 
drill in the evenings and on half holidays and so on, to 
give the preliminary instruction which could be developed 
by the continuous training in camp afterwards, that is to 
say, supposing that you could increase the amount of drill 
which is done in that way, do not you think that you could 
bring them up to a higher standard in preparation for their 
fortnight or three weeks’ drill afterwards ?—Of course 
the whole of the instruction really is done in that way now. 
When an officer goes to the school of instruction at Chclsea 
Barracks the same method of instruction goes on there ; 
and it is only when he gets out in the field that his practical 
instruction begins. All the rest is theoretical, and if we 
have learnt anything from the war it is that unless officers 
and men are thoroughly trained over ground in conditiuns 
which they will have to fece before an enemy, they will 
not be prepared to take the field. 


21478, That is very much developed by the company 
training which now is practised ?—That is so. 


21479. Do you think it is impossible for a volunteer 
company to receive company training under the present 
system of education ?—Of course, ‘he ditiiculty is in the 
officers giving it. When I was at Aldershot, at the time 
I was talking about, I had brigades of militia and brigades 
of volunteers, and I said that I did not want to interfere 
with the generals in immediate charge or with the brigadiers 
under them—but that I wished them to have so many days’ 
company training and so many days’ battalion training, 
to be carried out by the officers themselves under the 
supervision, but without the interference of, the brigade 
commanders ; and it was done, and I rode about day by 
day and saw what waseffected. The battalions, of course, 
differed, but there was no concealing from oneself—the 
officers did not wish to conceal it—that they really 
had not themselves the instruction or the knowledge to 
carry out the training of their company. I can see them 
now with the drill-book in their hands, 80 as to be sure 
that they took the several points, and so on, taking in- 
finite pains, but really not giving a great deal of instruc- 
tion. That is the difficulty; that is why I say the officer 
must be thoroughly instructed. Then he can teach his 
company. 


21480. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) That was in 1900, was 
it not ?—1902. 


21481. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) It is rather 
like reading over a saying lesson the last thing before 
going to school instead of having learnt it before ?—That 
is an exact equivalent. 


21482. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Then supposing that we could 
develop some scheme for very much improving the train- 
ing of the officers and making them efficient instructors. 
and also the non-commissioned officers, do not you think 
that assuming, say, the material of the Volunteers, the 
more educated body in the country, their training could 
be completed in a shorter time than the twelve months 
which you have alluded to ?—I think (and I think I have 
said already) that the length of the training would vary 
really directly upon the degree of instruction and know- 
ledge of the officers, 


21483, And the non-commissioned officers ?—And the 
non-commissioned officers. 
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21484. In fact, the main difficulty of the problem is 


that of making officers and non-commissioned officers ? 
—That is so. 


21485. That a very large mass of the men serving in 
the volunteers certainly, and to a certain extent in the 
militia, have that amount of intelligence and education 
which would admit of their learning from good teachers 


Lieut.-General Sir W. F. Burien, 


21487. (Chairman.) You have had experience in many 
campaigns—in the Ashanti War of 1873-4, in the South 
African War of 1878-9, and in various expeditions, 
and you have also had various staff experience 
at home as a brigadier at Aldershot, in command of the 


South-Eastern District, and now in command of the 
Western District ?—Yes. 


21488. In your district there are some ten militia units, 
six militia artillery units, and five militia engineer units, 
and also some twenty-two volunteer units, eight volunteer 
artillery units, thirteen volunteer engineer units, and 
also a volunteer medical unit, so that in such evidence 
a8 you may be good enough to give to us we may feel that 
you have had great experience as regards the training 
of the auxiliary forces generally ?—I have. 


21489. What would be your general opinion as regards 
the military value of the militia and volunteers, and the 
latent possibilities of these two forces considered in refer- 
ence to their being charged with the entire duty of defend- 
ing the United Kingdom, supposing the regular troops 
to be away ?—Your Grace was good enough to have a 
synopsis of reference* sent to me, so that I have been 


able to look over the line that your questions would 
probably take. 


21490. Would you rather deal with the matter as a 
whole ?—I can deal with it as a whole if your Grace would 


like that, or I can answer any questions which you and the 
Commission may like to put to me. 


21491, Would you then kindly deal with the ques- 
tion first as a whole, and then the other Commissioners 
can ask you any questions that occur to them ?—Of 
course the word “ latent” to begin with indicates a great 
variety and immense possibility. As regards the auxiliary 
forces, I need not talk of their value. I set the 
highest sum upon their value—that is to say between 
having them and not having them is @ case of untold 
millions I think; but when I say that, I would not go 
to the whole extent and entire scope of this question. 
T consider that at present, and so long as I have known 
them, which I may say has not always been quite from 
the point of view your Grace has mentioned, because in 
the earlier part of my life I have not been much 
in touch with them, but during the last ten, fifteen or 
twenty years, I have more or less been in close relations 
with them, always from what I would call the position 
of the tire of the wheel and not from its hub. 
I may say with regard to the auxiliary forces that 
it is difficult to exaggerate their value to the country, 
but if you ask me are they valuable as an army, are they 
complete at the present moment as an army, I should at 
once answer, No, they are very far from it in the sense 
that I take an army. What they would be if the word 
“latent” were stretched to its fullest limits is another 
matter. I fancy then you would make a regular army 
of them. 


21492, Do you mean that modifications in the present 
force would bring out latent qualities which would make 
an army of them, or, that given that number of men some 
fundamental change might bring out latent possibilities ? 
—I take it that the difference between them, as they now 
stand, and an army as it is known on the Continent, is, 
to put it in a practical way, the difference between a cart 
with a horse and a cart without a horse; they are the 
materials of the army; or to put it in another way. it is 
the difference between steel. iron, planks and machinery, 
lying separated all over the country, and these things 
gathered together and made into a steamship. 


* See Appendix VIII. 


what is necessary in a comparatively short time 1—Yes, 
I would say that—certainly so with a large proportion 
of them. 

21486. Do you know how long it took us in this country 
to embark the 47,000 men who first went out to South 


Africa from the time of the first preparations ?—No, | 
am afraid I do not. 


K.C.B., called; and Examined. 


21493, That being the case, what are the ideas which run 
through your mind as to what is desirable? —That is a very 
big question. I think that if we were to set the matter 
on a thoroughly satisfactory basis, I should take the line 
of least resistance, the smallest change of principle, and 
I would amplify and systematise the existing ideas which 
are not amplified or systematised now. In other words 
I think that in the existing system as devised some thirty 
years ago but never carried out in its entirety or even in 
half its entirety, you have the foundation of building » 
complete system, a widened fabric, a plan, which 
will carry, I should say, for another thirty years, as the 
last has done, or barely done. You had in 1871-2 a r- 
construction of the whole army system which, in its 
main features, has worked wonderfully well. It was de- 
rided and condemned for about twenty years out of 
that thirty, but still in all its main features it quite realised 
what its advisors maintained it would realise—that is to 
say it gave us a Reserve and it brought into one great 
circle the separated parts of the regular army and the 
auxiliary forces. Now, I think, it is very much like the 
position of a boy who has grown up and the old clothes 


are too small for him; you have got to cut him a new 
suit. 


21494. But do you suggest that comparatively mode- 
rate changes might make the present forces into a useful 
army ?—I would not call them moderate chang:s—they 


are large changes, but they are based upon the same 
general ides. 


21495. What sort of changes would you advocate !— 
One of the questions here, for instance, seems to suppose 
the separation of the bodies into three distinct portions, 
if I read the reference aright. I should still keep them as 
they are now, separated portions of one great whole. 


21496. The Militia, the Imperial Yeomanry and the 
Volunteers 1—Yes, and the Regulars. 


21497. But at present you suggest that they are not in 
any way in a proper condition of efficiency for their work ; 
what sort of changes would you suggest ?—I would take 88 
@ foundation—I do not know what the mathematical phrase 
is, but I would take as a unit foundation—the whole 
acheme of the regimental district, which I think was the 
best idea ever started in this country in a military sense, 
but never given a fair trial. We have about seventy of 
them now, seventy-two, I think it is, and I should put them 
at a hundred at once. There are extraordinary anomalies 
when you consider this regimental district system. London 
has none, yet it gives one-third of the whole recruits. You 
do not count Hounslow as one, that is Middlesex. I would 
put five or six round London to begin with. I would give 
Manchester two or three, and Liverpool two or three. I 
would run them all up to one hundred, roughly. I would 
stick out for a hundred because J like symmetry, and I will 
develop further what a hundred district centres means. 
Then I would attach to these hundred centres 200 regular 
battalions. At the present time I do not think there 
is one man in twenty on the staff who can tell you how 
many regular battalions there are. I have put the 
question to many staff officers and have not got the 
same answer from any two of them. You have 156 
battalions of infantry, including the Rifles, excluding the 
Guards—I put the Guards and the garrison regiments 
aside altogether. Then you have four regiments with four 
battalions ; you have tive garrison regiments, and 80 0n— 
confusion beyond confusion. I would put at once 20 
regular battalions, which would not be, when I work out 
the scheme. much in advance of our total number 
required. I would have a hundred districts first 
of all, as I have said, centring, feeding, supporting. 
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mobilising, arming and equipping 200 Regula: batta- Monsieur,” “ Yes,” he said, “ very fine ground ”—it was Lieut.-Gen. 


lions, and also centring, supporting, mobilising, if frightfully boggy, many of the horses were getting up to Sir W. F. 
necessary, and training—this is the great point—a hun- their girtha in it—‘‘ but would an army come in here to Bier, 


fight or will they fight in the rich ground?” If we are uae 
to be invaded you may be quite sure that the invading }9 Jan. 1904. 
army will not go up to be frozen to death on the top of 


dred Militia battalions, and doing the same service to 
200 volunteer battalions, giving a total of 500 battalions 
where there are now 507, so that it is not much difference. 


That would be 200 Regular battal’ons, one hundred 
militia battalions, and 200 Volunteer battalions, all finding 
their centres, their supports and their mobilisation, and 
for the Militia and Volunteers, their training in the 100 
fixed regimental centres—call them anything you like, 
district centres or depét centres or depét battalions, it 
does not much matter as long as the principle is acknow- 


ledged. 

21498. All that will be in the direction of the organisa- 
tion which the army would require, you think ?—Yes, 
Tam taking the whole thing in one concrete form. 


21499. But how exactly will the question of training be 
affected ?—I will come to that ina minute. You are then 
ine position to fling out 200 regular battalions for war 
if you want them without upsetting anybody’s equilibrium. 
You need not start provisional battalions or details or the 
innumerable things that the late war called for. This 
regimental centre that I speak of would be composed of 
two companies one from each of the regular battalions, it 
may be only a cadre, it may be only a skeleton, or it may be 
a fall company as circumstances will require, but I would 
have a nucleus of one company from each regular battalion 
at that depdt. In addition to that I would have one 
company of militia always up there with its officers, and in 
addition to that I would have one company of volunteers 
always there, or two companies in a month, one a fort- 
night, I do not say the whole company but such portions 
of it as would represent it—its non-commissioned officers, 
its officers and a large portion of its men at that training 
centre for a fortnight or ten days, or whatever time 
might be necessary to divide the year regularly. Either 
you must send to the regiment to teach it or the 
regiment must send to you, there is no escape from 
that position, and I think it would be easier and 
cheaper and more advantageous to have a regimental 
centre to which the regiment would go in succession 
by companies, beginning in January and going round to 
December. If that were accepted you would have 
four companies always at that regimental centre. two 
regulars, one militia and one volunteer. You have 
existing at the present moment in these seventy-two 
centres the permanent staffs of these regiments, you have 
& gymnasium, you have a doctor, you have the adjutants, 
you have the commanding officer, you have the mess, you 
have the hospital—all things that you need not start, they 
are there, you are utilising them and you are utilising 
them for the training of your auxiliary force units in that 
district, and above all you are giving the same syatem of 
instruction to your regulars, to your militia, and to your 
volunteers under the same schoolmasters. I would call 
that the territorial battalion. Ifit is said that training must 
be confined to the summer I absolutely deny it. I say the 
best time for training is winter. You do not shoot your 
pheasants or hunt your foxes or pursue football or do 
anything else of that nature in summe-, you do it in winter, 
and I do not see why training should not be equally done 
in December or January or February The main outdoor 
sport and work of the kingdom is done in winter. Neither 
do I see any necessity for assembling men who are only 
half trained, and can only be half trained, in large masees 
at isolated and desert places like Salisbury Plain. You kill 
recruiting by it. In reading Sir Evelyn Wood’s evidence 
before the Royal Commission on the War I saw that he 
stated that his men would go to the devil to get out of 
Salisbury Plain, and then I understood why recruiting 
was what itis. You are always on the horns of a dilemma 
between efficiency and recruits —efficiency and recruiting. 
If you push efficiency too far you stop recruiting. I 
Temember at Aldershot some ten years ago when they 
ordered six consecutive days’ marching the recruiting 
almost stopped for those battalions. It was spread like 
wild fire, “They are working our lives out.” or some 
such soldier-expression. I take the roads ; the roads are 
the most valuable adjuncts for training if they are properly 
understood, I was very much struck by a remark of the 
French military attaché when we had some field tactical 
exercises in the New Forest about twelve years ago. An 
“fficer in high position said, ‘“ Magnificent ground, 


Salisbury Plain or to be bogged up to their necks in the 
New Forest. They will go into the valleys, the towns and 
villages, places in which we never get a chance of training 
our men. I say the roads and the fields are the proper 
training grounds for the home army, because it is there 
they will have to fight, there they will have to mancuvre. 
If you want to train the generals, which I think is a very 
necessary operation, take them up into the bleak ground 
and let them imagine masses of men in any direction you 
please, but the men of the home army will not have to 
fight in those places. They will have to fight, if they ever 
have to fight, in the rich valleys of the Thames or the 
Severn or the Itchen or the Medway. What we really 
want is to train our home troops to fighting or to 
manceuvring in fenced fields, a training whica they never 
get, and yet if you look at it we could not do as much 
harm a3 foxhounds and a field of 150 horses going over 
them at a gallop would do. In the one instance the 
fenced fields are open to every one, in the other the farm 
is a closed book, yet I will guarantee that 500 troops 
marching over fenced fields will do less harm than 200 
horsemen, which is an everyday occurrence. 


21500. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Theoretically 
the horsemen go over the fences ?—It is true, but there 
is many a slip betwixt cup and lip, and they plough up 
the ground and do a lot of harm. I am only saying 
it is a curious thing. I would not ask for permission to 
go over the whole country, but I think that at every 
training centre there might be 350 or 400 acres of fenced 
ground paid for for the winter training within easy reach 
of the barracks. I am merely getting over the difficulty 
of training grounds. I am considering the scheme as 
I propose it, and seeing how it could be worked into the 
training of these particular troops that I mentioned. 
Then as to the roads, after all if you divide training into 
one hundred, marching stands I think for thirty-five of 
it—power of marching, ability to march twenty miles; 
and to shoot forty cartridges tolerably straight at the 
end of that 20 miles, I think stands for 70 out of the whole 
100; that is to march 20 miles, to be fit and strong 
at the end of it, to dig himself into such cover as will 
be the best, and then to shoot 100 cartridges straight. 
I think if you have got a man.who will do all that you need 
not bother much more about him, he will fit into any 
other combination or condition or drill you want very 
quickly, but I am sorry to say that I do not think you 
get many men who candoit. I am instancing what I think 
is the value of marching. That teaching is available on 
the King’s highway always. 

21501. (Chairman.) I do not want to interrupt you, 
but do you wish to be asked with regard to any parti- 
cular point ?—I have stated broadly what I consider is 
the line of least resistance. I think it takes advantage of 
the old ground-work and it does not bring in new fangled 
radical chanves, which I would deprecate. We have 
had too many of them. We have grown habituated to 
the regimental district idea although we have never done 
it justice. 

21502. Then your suggestion would be that the present 
organisation and the results of it are not satisfactory, 
but that you think there are latent elements which might 
be developed without any very fundamental or radical 
changes. On that point I should like to ask one question. 
You said that we were in a dilemma between efficiency and 
recruiting, and that if we could not get efficiency we might 
more or less sacrifice efticiency in order to get recruits. 
That suggests the question, is our recruiting system one 
with which we can do what is necessary, or must we have 
regard to some question either of very high pay to induce 
people to come, or of compulsion ? Compulsion would, 
of course, be a radical change, which you say you would 
deprecate ; but the question is whether we can get on 
without it, and I should like to have your opinion upon 
that point —I quite recognise that there comes in the 
crucial question, how are you to get the men ¢ 

21503. With us it is a very crucial question, and 
should be very pleased to know what poi can tell te 
about it ?—In my own district we are one-third under 


Lieut.-Gen, in everything at present. 
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We are one-third under in 


Sir W. F. the militia, and one-third, roughly speaking, under 


Butler, 
K.C.B, 


in the volunteers, and our recruiting for the regular 
army this year is not good, it is distinctly indifferent, 


19 Jan. 1904, but the best months have atill to come. It is singularly 


automatic in its working. Recruiting goes almost as 
regular as the temperature. After Christmas it increases, 
more men come to us in January, February and 
March, and then it slackens off again through the 
summer, and then it gradually increases in the autumn. 
But the recruiting is an enormous question, in fact, it is a 
Royal Commission question by itself. I have a great 
deal to say upon it if your Grace likes to touch the matter. 

21504. The main problem, I think, in most of our minds 
dealing with it, is whether recruiting as at present under- 
stood will meet the requirements. Will it produce in 
the first instance the number of men, and will it 
produce the number of men who are prepared to give 
up enough time to surmount the difficulties and weak 
points of which you have been speaking, or—and 
this we have very much in our minds—can we, 80 
to speak, lick a system into shape which depends upon 
voluntary recruiting at all, or must we face the fact that 
if the country is to depend upon the auxiliary forces 
in the absence of the regular army against invasion, we 
must have recourse to something in the way of com- 
pulsion which you, with your objection to any radical 
change, would be against; at the same time we should 
be grateful to you if you would let us know whether you 
feel that the present system can practically be made a 
thoroughly efficient one to which the country can really 
trust with confidence without some form of compulsion. 
It is, as you say, a crucial question, but we have to face 
it here, and if you can help us we shall be very much 
obliged to you ?~I think that the whole question of re- 
cruiting in this country is practically an untilled field ; 
we have accepted it, we grew into it; it is very much as it 
was a hundred years ago. 

21505. Has that one hundred years proved it to be a 
success or a failure ?—It has given us all we want. I 
recognise, first of all, that our recruiting is what I would 
call the reserve at the bank, because we are always draw- 
ing drafts upon it. You have an army in South Africa 
of 30,000 men; that is a fresh draft. You have 72,000 
men in India which you might want to raise to 100,000 ; 
that is another draft of 30,000. Then as regards the 
intake, which we call recruits, will that meet this draft? 
that is the question, will that intake meet all these drafts 
on the bank ? for the bank is the British Army throughout 
and the British Army is living out of recruiting. Yet I 
believe it is an untilled field. I would first of all guarantee 
to the militia and to the volunteers that as units they should 
never leave the country—as units remember. They are a 
home army for home defence, and I would say to the militia 
that they should never volunteer as a body, and to the 
volunteers that they should never be called upon to 
volunteer as a body; they should always be located at 
bome in the first instance, and in their counties in the 
second instance. I would let them volunteer by com- 
panies or by individuals as much as possible for the regular 
army, but not supplement the regular army by units en 
masse, and I have many reasons for that. I think it dis- 
satistes them—they are generally on service put back 
on the lines of communication and they do not like it, 
and taking the man the unit man, the individual, he 
does not get much out of it, Some of the officers get 
certain rewards, but I do not think the men come back 
satisfied, and I think it does harm to those two forces. T 
should bave, if necessary, a war company in :ach force 
into which men would volunteer individually. 


21506. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) You mean 
something on the principle of what was called the Special 
Service Section in the militia ?—Something of that sort, 
but I would stop the solunteering of a unit altogether, 
that would be with a view to make the auxiliary forces 
absolutely local. I think we have departed very far from 
the old localisation idea. and that every step we take 
away from that is a step in the wrong direction. 


21507. (Chairman.) But you are suggesting measures 
now which might make recruiting a success as compared 
with what it is at present; do you mean that there are 
certain modifications which might be made in the present 
system of recruiting which might produce success ?—{ 
think the moment you absolutely localised you would 


have far better recruiting in both branches, particularly 
in the militia. 

21508. But do you think you would have sufficient for 
what is needed ?—I then would go in for a very wide 
system of inducements; I do not mean pay just yet, 
although that would have to come in; but I would give 
them inducements. The moment you localise and let 
it be known that the regiment is the county regiment of 
Sussex or of Devonshire—that the men will train there, 
live there, marry there and die there, you give a new 
incentive to joining it. But I would add to that very 
much by what I would give afterwards. I would give 
most of the local posts to men of good character who had 
gone through the regiment, all the innumerable little things 
that the county gives, from policemen down to the men 
who do the work in the streets. I should give them the 
first claims, and I should let it he widely known that the 
door to all these things which county councils have the 
giving of and district councils and urban councils 
and mayors and corporations, was through the militia, 
At present the back door of the militia has very often rot 
much future prospect about it. I should make the back 
door a very good one, a very lucrative one. and then the 
men would come in at the front door. When you see a 
discharged soldier, as I have seen him. advising all 
people never to belong to the Army whatever they do, as 
he is there now in penury, there you see a good recruit 
killer. I should make the recruit the best recruiter—not 
the semi-drunken old tapster who used to have feathers 
or ribbons in his cap. I should make the recruit the best 
recruiter. I should make him tell his friends, “ This 
is a good thing, I get lots to eat, lots to drink, andI 
am not too much bullied.” I should treat him very much 
like a young horse. When you get a young horse you do 
not ram him into harness and put him through all his 
trainings at once; you take him and handle him quietly 
and accustom him to the yoke or whatever it is. At 
present we are in such a frightful rage for efficiency, or 
what we call efficiency, that we ram this unfortunate 
fellow at all sorts of fences and drills and we frighten him 
when he is only a boy, and he writes to his friends and says, 
“Whatever you do don’t join the army.” In the mean- 
time we are what we call training him. There is such 4 
rush now that a man is no sooner in uniform than he is put 
to jump bars, swing himself, run round, and fire little 
bullets at places, he is rushed at everything. Ass 
commanding officer said to me the other day, ‘“ The year 
is not long enough by twelve months for what is put into 
it.” That is all killing recruiting. 

21509. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) You mean 
that what is crammed into the man in twelve months 
could be better got into him in twenty-four ?—That is 
what it practically comes to; we are in such a hurry 
over it all, but then we have to make the ten pound 
deposit meet the twenty pound cheque. 


21510. (Chairman.) But accepting all that you have 
said, what I would still little press for an expression 
of your opinion on is, whether you think that given all 
that, we should then have such an efficient system of 
recruiting not only as to numbers, but as to numbers who 
would be prepared to fight with the amount of training 
necessary, that we should settle the problem ?—I should 
give it a trial, It is not easy to prophesy unless 
one knows, but at least I think wo would improve our 
present arrangements pretty well by 50 to 100 per cent. 


21511. Should we improve them to a degree which 
would enable our auxiliary forces to defend the country 
against an invasion by picked troops, because improve- 
ment if it merely goes a few pegs higher and docs not 
reach the point which is necessary for existence. after 
all only lulls us to sleep and does no good ?—Jo you mean 
that we would have recruits to fill the ranks of the auxiliary 
forces alone or the ranks of the auxiliary forces aud the 
regulars ? 

21512. What we are called upon to give our opinion 
upon, whatever it may be worth, is the question what 
changes are necessary in the militia and volunteers in 
order to make them adequate for the work which they 
have to do. That suggests how many there should I. 
and the numbers being obtained what amount of training 
they must go through to qualify themselves for their 
duties, We understand that those duties are the defence 
of the country against invasion, and if ever an invasion 
should take place, we have reason to believe that that 
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invasion would take place when the regular army were away 
and be made by an invading army as highly trained and 
ofticered as can be found in the world. That being so, we 
have to face the question—can we on the present basis— 
never mind whether we speak of the militia or the volun- 
teers, the auxiliary forces or whatever term we use—can we 
lick into shape, with the present organisation, an effective 
defensive army for the country, or is it clear that even 
though the recruiting system may be improved and made 
better, and a better class of men obtained in greater 
numbers and more disposed to give up their civil em- 
ployments for a longer training, and so forth—can the 
question be really satisfactorily dealt with without look- 
ing to some form of compulsion as necessary, and that 
not merely because men are not prepared to come forward, 
but because it is difficult for a man to give up his time to 
become a volunteer ; his employer will not let him because 
a neighbouring employer will not let his men go, whereas 
if compulsion were resorted to, all employers alike must 
do so, and a uniform system would be adopted to which all 
conditions in life would adjust themselves. That is the 
question that is troubling us. Can we report that that 
question can be dealt with without facing compulsion ? 
I shall be glad to hear what your feeling is upon that 
point ?—That, of course, is another enormously vast and 
vague subject. 


21513. So far you have not thought of it. You object 
to any radical change ?—I mean that the idea of the 
ballot sounds so easy—it is the simplest way possible out 
of the difficulty, if it will work. 


21514. Or some more general form of compulsion, 
whch might be less invidious perhaps than the ballot ?— 
If you limited the ballot to the militia, I quite see that it 
would not only fill the ranks of the militia but would most 
likely fill the ranks of the volunteers, because you would 
give exemptions. I see that at once, but it is arguing on 
an assumption. I have my own views. I doubt if they 
will take the ballot. 


21515. Without considering for the moment what they 
will take, what do you think they ought to take ?—It 
is purely a political question. It is like belling the cat— 
I want to know who is going to do it. 


21516. From a military point of view. what would you 
advise them to take ?—I say, I would advise anything 
before you turn to the ballot. 


21517. By the ballot you mean any form of compulsion ? 
—Yes, I mean any form of compulsion, because I do not 
know any Anglo-Saxon race in the world that is living 
under it. You had the press-gang, but then you caught 
a lot of loafers and wastrels and others, a hundred 
years ago, and that was very unpopular, they did 
not like it. You got some fellows from outside the public 
louses and ran them into the ship, that was all right; you 
got them away from the public houses into the ship, and 
took them to the Bay of Biscay and the South Atlantic. 
But if you had your wastrels crammed into a barrack in 
London or Colchester by force, I am not sure what would 
happen. 

21518. The-press gang was not the special form of com- 
pulsion we had in our mind—we rather thought that per- 
haps the half drunken old fellow with a feather in his cap 
would produce more wastrels than a well-conceived scheme 
of compulsion ?—The only assumption is that you begin 
with the very best at the beginning, that the ballot 


takes in ali classes; I think it might work then, 
but it is purely a political question. I should do 
everything before I resorted to it. I am afraid 


it would deter people recruiting for the army. It 
is almost impossible to forecast the exact conditions of 
such a thing as the ballot, and what would happen, 
I put the political aspect outside—that is not my business; 
bat socially what would happen? Locally what would 
happen ? What would happen in the army ? What would 
happen in the navy ? We must not interfere with the 
people the navy get; that is laid down, I think, as a 
requisite in any scheme ; therefore I would try everything 
possible on the present lines before I thought of the ballot, 
if [had the management of it. 

21519. Then in saying that you have in your mind that 
you think the problem might bo satisfactorily dealt with 
without any form of compulsion ?—Yes, I certainly do on 
the lines I have stated of making it a better thing to come 
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into, a better thing to remain in, and an immensely better 
thing to go out of. I think on those lines you would fill it. 


21520. And without so great an increase of pay, when 
you speak of a better thing to be in, that the country would 
not look at it because that is a danger ?—Without any 
large increase of pay, yes. I would allot ths pay dif- 
ferently. I would increase the pay of the volunteers if it 
is necessary to put them into camp. I know they do not 
live on it now; I know the officers do not live on it, be- 
cause I see their accounts. It is ridiculous what they 
charge officers at Salisbury Plain—10s., or thereabouts, 
a day for their messing—they are all losers of money 
by it; but that is merely bad arrangement. I would 
not send them to Salisbury Plain at all. There 
is one thing that affects recruiting very much. All 
the inland men like a trip to the sea. Warwickshire 
men, miners and that class of people, like to get 
to the sea for ten days if they can possibly afford it 
—they will spend their own money to do it. They 
all bathe. I have a very long sea coast, and we have a 
number of miners who really enjoy being out with their 
regiment of garrison artillery near the sea. They go 
to the sea because they fire over the sea, and the 
bathing parade is as valuable, if not more so, than 
the drill; it freshens the men up and cleanses then. 
An officer told me last summer that when thy were 
bathing there was one fellow with a very black skin, 
and he heard a man say to him, “Jack, you are 
pretty dirty.” “ Yes,” he said, “‘ I was not out last year’s 
training.” 

21521. Then the recruits ought to be washed more 
often ?—No, I think the poor fellows have not got the 
opportunity of it. Iam talking of the militia—this was 
a militia regiment—but I think it is a great point to give 
them the sea, and considering that we have the sea very 
cheap—for nothing—we ought to use it as much as 
possible. We ought to have camps on the sea shore, 
and we ought to have our practice on the sea shore. I 
think a man who can break a bottle floating at sea at 200 
yards from a cliff on a safe range would bo a very good 
shot if you could teach him to do it often, just as good as 
on a measured 600 yards range. I see no reason whatever 
why—I will not say the musketry instruction, because 
that is an elaborate school thing, but I see no reason why 
you should not teach men to shoot, which is far more 
important, on the sea shore. That would be ono thing 
I think which would make the training popu'sr; 
they would get down to the sea ; and I believe they could 
be trained there, and above all they would be healthy ; it 
would do them a lot of good physically, and streagthen 
them. I gathered from your Grace that there was somo 
point which I had not touched upon, which you wished 
me to do with regard to the defence of the kingdom 
altogether by the auxiliary forces. 


21522. (Chairman.) I think what we had in our minds, 
and what we regard as the very serious background of tha 
whole problem, is that the whole question underlying the 
problem is the question of invasion, which, if undertaken, 
would undoubtedly be undertaken by a very picked 
special army, and probably at the moment when from 
some cause or other our regular forces were all out of the 
country ; and therefore it is not a question of merely 
making our auxiliary forces more efficient than they are 
now or getting them more into shape or better drilled, and 
better disciplined, but the real point is, can we get thom 
up to such a state of efficiency a3 to be able to cope with 
an army of that kind invading the country, and what must 
we report as being the necessary steps to take in order to 
bring them up to that state of efficiency. — If compulsion 
is to be adopted at all how is it to be carried out is another 
point. The question in our minds is, can that be 
done at all without compulsion ? If it can, must we sug- 
gest further inducements here and there, but if it cannot 
be done without compulsion in some form, then we must 
give our minds to that very serious and critical point, 
and, if we come to think so, we must make such suggis- 
tions as we think it is in our province to do. What I a 
little feel is that you appear to regard any form of com- 
pulsion as so very serious a step that you sugyest trying 
everything else first; and what I would like to suggest 
is during that process of experiment might the invader 
appear and might we find that we had been experimenting 
a little too long ?—Of course, compulsion is a simple way 
out of the ditliculty; it is like martial law—there is 
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nothing simpler than martial law if you can get it. 
But the question is, will it work ? It would only work, 
of course, for Home Defence. There is no army in the 
world that is conscripted for foreign service that I know of. 


21523. Our reference does not go beyond home defence, 
and what I should honestly like to know is, am I right in 
thinking that you, with all your great experience can come 
here and assure us that you do believe that with certain 
modifications in the recruiting system a home army could 
be obtained and maintained not only with regard to 
numbers but with regard to their efficiency which only a 
certain amount of training can produce, on which the 
country could honestly rely as being a safe defence against 
the picked troops of Europe if they invade us. I confess I 
am not quite clear yet exactly what your opinion is ?—It 
has gone on you see up to the present time but I believe it 
to be an untilled field still. and looking to the 
enormous population of the islands I see no reason why 
the country should not draw its soldiers for home defence 
on the same principle as it draws its workmen for loading 
and unloading, or railway making, or house building or 
anything else. 

21524. That is the system of paying the price of the 
market ?—Not quite. I have indicated what I think 
would be more than the equivalent of a higher price. 


21525, Either in cash or in amenities you mean you 
think we could compete with the labour market for such 
men at a price which the country would face ?—With 
these and other changes and modifications that I have 
mentioned. I should immensely change it. As I said 
before I would make the recruit the best recruiter and 
there is a great deal in that. That means considerable 
changes in the way he is treated. I do not mean in pay 
or food, they are excellent, but in other respects. What 


we really want is to get a better type of man, it all comes 
to that. 


21526. And more of them'’?—There is still a stigma 
attached to the army, not because of the army so much as 
of the men who get into it or are taken into it, but that is 
@ large subject which is capable of any amount of 


consideration and thought; it has never really been 
faced, I believe. 


21527. As month follows month we are quite convinced 
in this room that it is a large subject and we have got to 
find our way out of it somehow ?—I should think the first 
thing to try for in the recruiting question is not to have 
all the wells, if I might use the expression, in one ficld. 
You have the regular recruiting field and you sink one well 
there: then you sink another called the militia well which 
dries up some of the regulars. There are eight different 
layers in the social system here and we only scem to go for 
one or at the most two. I take the broad fact of the 
myriads in the streets and I do not see why you should 
not get whatever number is wanted if the life is sufficiently 
good and if the emoluments are fair and the chances 
afterwards are good, and I do not see why they should 
not be good. 


21528. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) With the 
experience that you have had, more especially in the last 
year or two, what opinion have you formed as regards the 
facility with which the present auxiliary forces could be 
moulded into a good enough form to meet an invasion acting 
by themselves ?—I think you would have almost to make 
another army of them—it comes to that. You may call 
them what you will, but in order to put them on the basis 
of an army which you can assemble together in its com- 
ponent parts, its brigades, its divisions, its army corps, 
with its transport, with its artillery and with its cavalry 
so that you can fling it from Northumberland to Hastings, 
as had once to be done, capable of crossing rivers where the 
bridges are destroyed, capable of marching fourteen or 
sixteen miles a day if the railways are broken up, capable 
of detaching a brigade or division or army corps with the 
certainty that it will be able to march a hundred miles, 
forced marches if necessary and join you again—all that 
a manwuvring mobile force can do—if you are to make 
the auxiliary forces that, then I say it is another army, 
it becomes an army in the highest sense of the word. 

21529. It may appear to us to be improbable, but ono 
never knows what may happen, and you will admit, I 
daresay, that there is a liability to invasion of this country? 
—I do not know that there is a liability, but I know there 
is a possibility because everything is possible. 
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21530. But do you think an invasion is possible 1—I 
think it is possible ; it has been done in the past. 

21531. And if it took place it would be done by the best 
material that the Continental power could put into the 
field ?_—That we may be sure of. 


21532. As regards the actual numbers, we have had 
various speculations given in evidence; sometimes the 
numbers have been put at a high figure, sometimes at 
low one, but to meet such a force you would require a 
disciplined efficient force in this country 1—A strong 
stiffening of thoroughly trained regular troops. 

21533, But supposing, and it might perfectly arise, that 
the bulk, or nearly all of the trained army were out of the 
country and the auxiliary forces had to act practically 
alone, what then ?—Such a case has occurred in the South 
African War when the regular forces were practically 
away. Of course that gives rise to a number of 


‘possibilities again, but the first thing that strikes me 


is that that condition would put a premium on invasion 
which had not previously existed. I would say that if 
the possibility of invasion by a combination of foreign 
powers stood at 10 in the 100 you would run it up to 40, 
by the fact of having no regular troops in tho country; 
that is to say, it would strike the governing mind 
of the staff of whatever power was against us as far 
more possible and far more feasible because of the state 
of things that vou suggest. That is one consideration that 
presents itself to me. 


21534. Then you would suggest that a comparatively 
efficiently trained auxiliary force always at hand would 
minimise or reduce the chances of invasion ?—Trained to 
the efficiency of the regular army ? 


21535. Yes?—Then as I said before they become an 
army if you give them all these different things. I could 
not differentiate between the two; you might call 
them what you please, but if they fulfil all the 
conditions they are an army. I cannot but think 
that the lesson of all that is broadly written in the great 
American Civil War. First of all, you have the great 
danger of initial panic, then you work on to both 
sides recognising that they have to train their men 
After M'‘Dowell’s defeat at Bull’s Run the Southern 
army was so badly trained that it could not reap the fruits 
of victory or it might there and then have ended the 
war. Thatis a case in point. It is a war we do not 
study enough. Then after six or eight montha and 
millions and tens of millions spent in getting an army 
trained they began hammer and tongs for four years. 


21536. Then with that experience would you consider 
it safe to trust the destinies of this country to such an army 
as the Southern army was at the time you speak of !—I 
would not, because the Southern army had to fight 
an untrained army; an impromptu army I should call 
it; whereas we, as you say, would have probably to 
contend with the best trained troops of Europe. 


21537. I gather from what you have said this afternoon 
that you have a great objection to compulsion ?—I have 
no personal objection to it; I have been all my life under 
compulsion, but I only ask will it work? I do not 
think it will work, because I do not know any Anglo- 
Saxon race in which it exists at present. 


21538. But is it not conceivable that an Anglo-Saxon 
race without it might cease to exist ?—It might. I have 
an open mind on the matter of compulsion, It might be 
& great success. 


21539. What I rather wanted to get at was whether 
short of compulsion in some form, I do not say the militia 
ballot because I think under the conditions of to-day the 
militia ballot as the Act exists is impracticable—but short 
of some form of compulsory service for the ausiliary 
forces, whether it is to be all one force or whether it 8 
still to be divided up, part militia and part volunteer, 
is there anything else that you could suggest 1—I would 
maintain exactly the divisions that now exist, regulars, 
militia and volunteers. I would put the yeomanry 0 
the same relation to the militia as the cavalry are to the 
line at the present moment. I have sketched out for the 
Commission what I think should be the method of train- 
ing, organising, arming, equipping, and so forth. these 
three bodies under the one system, making the Brigade 
centre a real training centre, and not an illusory one 
which it is at present, giving the volunteers and the 
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militia the habit of mixing with the line, but not putting 
them in the same barrack rooms; (I did not mark that) I 
should have special rooms for these forces at the depét 
centres or regimental districts, special for the militia and 
special for the volunteers. 


21540. Your suggestion, I know, was that there should 
always be at each of your new hundred regimental dis- 
tricts one company of militia and one of volunteers 1— 
Yes. 


21541. But does it not occur to you that there might 
be under a purely voluntary system great difficulty in 
getting a company of each of those regiments for a month ? 
—I do not see why it should be so. You give them a 
comfortable barrack, a location in the county town, and 
8 participation in such amusements as are going on there. 
They are well fed, well housed, not over-worked— 
there is that point—you must watch efficiency and see 
that it docs not interfere with your recruiting; and yet 
I think you can arrive at what you want; I see no reason 
for hurrying them away to camp for seven days, costing 
them money, teaching them little or nothing, and making 
them very uncomfortable, often wet, as they were this 
summer, the whole time. 


21542. Then they would require, in the case of the 
volunteers more especially, some compensation for this 
month ?—Certainly I would give them everything that 
the soldier has, and I would give them in addition the 
clothing they would wear out. I would take your 
own model little regimental district at Chichester 
which I know well. Is there any idea of compulsion or 
hardship or anything else in a company of militia of your 
own regiment going there during the month of January, 
a cold month when poople like warm fires and all 
the rest of it, with a good canteen’? Or again take the 
volunteers, would there be any hardship in twenty or 
thirty or forty volunteers going up for ten or twenty days 
to such a place as that? That is perhaps a favourable 
illustration, but there are dozens of others that are 
nearly as comfortable. There are Exeter, Taunton, 
Bristol, Devizes—I could name any number of them. I 
see no hardship in it. I think they would like it. I 
should take care to make the system one that would not 
frighten them. 


21543. Do you think there would be a sufficient staff 
at the regimental districts to give the men the necessary 
training ?—That is existing there at preseat. You have 
the permanent staff of the regiment there; you have 
two adjutants there ; a full colonel, a major, four or five 
regular officers, a doctor, a quarter-master, a drill shed, a 
gymnasium—you have the whole machinery practically, 
and for a long part of the year I will not say altogether 
idle, but certainly not working to the full. 


21544. On the question of regimental districts which 
you would enlarge, you would remodel them practically, 
I suppose ?—I would remodel every one of them and 
build some thirty new ones. I said I would give London 
four or five, I would put one at Richmond where there 
is a fine Park for exercising troops in. Nearly all these 
districts have places within reach where they could exer- 
cise. I would put some north of London and some 
south. I do not see why London and its suburbs should 
not carry some four or five regimental districts. 


21545. Would you not under that plan have somewhat 
to remodel the territorial system ?—I would add to it, 
but I would always make it the foundation of the whole 
system. Then there is another point: the magazines 
are there, the armouries, the rifles are stored there—not 
of the volunteers, but of the militia. I admit that the 
plan means initial expense, but I think you would 
get it back ten or twenty times over, and that when 
you were face to face with an emergency you would not 
have to turn everything upside down and spend millions 
were thousands would have sufficed if it had been done 

efore. 


21546. At any rate you would go as far as this I think, 
that from what you have seen of the auxiliary forces your- 
self, either compulsion or money is required to bring them 
up to the state of efficiency which I suggested just now 
would be required of them. Your plan would not work 
without expenditure ?—Would compulsion bring them up 
to that efficiency ? 
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21547. I think so. Once you get your men under com- 
pulsion you can keep them as long as you want. Whether 
the country is ripe for it is another matter altogether ?— 
But the more you compulse (to coin a word) the more 
unpopular you make it. 

21548. Yes, but do not you think that when once the 
country is alive to the necessity of an efficient force, un- 
popular though it might be to enforce compulsion, it 
would say, “ In the interests of the country it is absolutely 
necessary ? ’—If there was a great European combination 
threateaing I should think you would have volunteering 
to any extent, but I did not think that was so much what 
your questions were leading to. I thought it was more 
the case of carrying on a war in which the regular troops 
were out of the country and how we would meet that. 


21549. Yes?—This time 100 years ago there were I think 
400,000 volunteers out of a population of about half what 
it is now. 

21550. But under the present system, as compared with 
100 years ago, a far greater amount of instruction is neces- 
sary ?—I admit it, of course. 

21551. War is a higher art now than itwas 100 years 
ago in its detail, certainly ?—Yes, that is very true, but the 
main conditions of strength, muscle, quickness and courage 
remain much the same. 

21552. There are volunteer officers who will probably 
wish to ask you some questions us tp the volunteers, and 
therefore I will confine my questions more to the militia. 
Do you think from what you have seen of militia officers 
that under present conditions they are capable of instruct- 
ing their men ?—They are capable of instructing their 
men mentally; I mean that it is merely a question of 
instructing them more in order to get them to instruct 
their men more. 

21553. To put it shortly, are they sufficiently instructed 
to instruct their men ?—Yes, I do not place this bugbear 
of instruction so very high. It is a common-sense thing 
like everything else. and if a man has a good eye for 
country, which he can learn in a very short time if he is 
not gifted with it—some men have it as a gift and others 
have to learn it—it is not such 8 difficult matter to make 
the company a perfectly trained body. He has to teach 
them to march and to know how to march himself; he 
has to have a keen eye or imagination for what is on the 
other side of the hill, not only on his own side of the hill, 
but what is possible on the other side. There has been a 
great deal of talk about the regimental officer; I do not 
mean the militia, but our own regular officer. I have 
been in touch with him either as his companion or his 
superior officer for forty-six years, and he is the best in- 
structed man in the army—I say it without the smallest 
hesitation, particularly now that the regimental officer has 
had three years marching up and down the veldtcommand- 
ing men. The Pressand many other wise people say he is 
not, but I look upon himas the one satisfactorily instructed 
man at present. If those who command him were on 
an equally high level I should think our Army would he a 
most powerful organisation. But he has been given away, 
and he has no one to take up the cudgels in his defence. 
He is just as good in spirit as ever he was, he is better 
educated, he has had large practical experience, he is 
singularly level-headed, he rides better than he did thirty 
or forty years ago, mainly due to polo, and altogether I 
do not join in the fashionable pursuit of running him down 
and saying that he wants so many things. I do not think 
he does. He wants a level head, a clear eye, and a good, 
strong nerve, and we do a great deal to break down his 
nerve and confuse his head. Thatis my reeling of him after 
forty-six years’ experience. Take Aldershot. Does any 
man mean to say that Colenso was lost on the Tugela ? 
It was lost at Aldershot: let us face it. Magersfontein 
was elaborately prepared for on the Fox Hills. I will go 
further. Colonel Long’s eleven guns were lost in the Long 
Valley, and Colenso was disastrously rehearsed for twenty 
years on the banks of the Basingstoke Canal. 


21554. But stillthe regular company officer must get some 
instruction, although apparently you think he gets none, 
in handling his men ?—I would give him any amount of it, 
but he does not get it by being kept to a lot of detail duties 
and accounts, losing money over them. I am now fighting 
a battle at the War Office —it is not cognate to this Com- 
mission but perhaps I may inention it—to try and relieve 
him of these duties. The Royal Commission on the War 
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has reported on the desirability of taking them from him, 
and {innumerable teports have come in to the same effect, 
but we are met and countered by opposition which does 
not seem to approach the subject from our standpoint. 
We say, are you going to make this cfficer a man able to 
handle his men and keep in touch with his men in the 
open? Then do not have him bothering his pay ser- 
geants and his own head over acccunts and losses, which 
he is sure to come to, as he has not a good head for 
figures. There is scarcely a regimental officer in the 
service who has not lost moncy over his accounts. 
21555. Still, the accounts must be kept ?—I would 
make the paymaster keep them. The paymaster is a 
fort of accountant now, and he makes the officer, who 
ought to be teaching his men how to skirmish and attack 
and retire and do a flank guard and the rest of it, 
lose his time and mency over these accounts. It 
is a battle that has een fought for 300 years in 
the service. If you go back you find Spenser writing 
ebout it in Elizabeth's reign. I have brought up 
the whole question, but certain parties are too strong and 
we cannot upset it. Iam only saying that the absolute 
teaching of the men by the officers is not the very com- 
plex affair that people think, if the officers are allowed 
to do it, but we are putting extra work on them now, 
and we are not relieving them of any detail account work 
which heretofore has checked them in that teaching. 


21556. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Under the system which you 
suggest of training volunteers in the regimental districts, 


that, as I understand it, would take the place of what they 
now do in camp ?—Quite so. 


21557. And that might extend over a week, a fortnight 
or three weeks, according to what was laid down as 
necessary. You would not do away with that instruction 
which he gets in his own company or at his own head- 
quarters in the evenings and on the half holi lays that he 
receives now during the year ?—It is pos:ivle that I might 
modify the instruction which he gets in his own head- 
quarters; if he got tho more detailed and longer training 


that I spoke of that other instruction might not be neces- 
sary. 


21558. I thought you said not longer—that you would 
rather go for thirteen or fourteen days ?—Vor the volun- 
teers I should have thought a fortnight. If you had 
twelve companies of militia in the sub-district, there 
would be one for cach month, but if you had twenty-four 
companies to come up there would be one for each fortnight 
unless you faced the necessity of having more than one 
company ata time. I merely give that as an illustration, 
but whether it would diminish the drills and teachings 
that tho man gets in hislocal place Ido not know—I have 
not considercd that. I do not see the necessity of teaching 
him twice. If he is sufficiently well taught when he goes 


up to his depst, to his regimental centre, I should not give 
him the same measure again. 


21559. But the present system is that at his head- 
quarters ho undergoes the instruction in the very elements 
of drill and movement ; he learns, I believe, still the goose 
step and how to move and form fours, and he also receives 
the elementary instruction in shooting; he does all his 
practice at a convenient range and 80 forth; and there- 
fore when he gocs out to camp he is a fairly instructed 
man as an individual man, and then he takes up any 
larger formation and further drill and instruction—he 
does the company training and such work as that, when 
he goes into camp. Do you think that with only a fort- 
nicht, if his annual training is limited to a fortnight, that 
drill at home can be entirely dispensed with ?—I did not 
fully explain that part of my project. I would not 
do away with the assembly of the battalion in tuto. To 
that company training which I would give at the regi- 
mental centre to the two branches of the auxiliary forces, 
spread over the yeur, | would also adda ten days’ assembly 
in which the brigade would come together. Independent of 
that I would have for the Militia either a week or ten days’ 
or whatever might be fixed on, for the whole battalion, the 
entire unit, to be assembled with all its officers in which 
the individual training which the company had under- 
gone would be tested. 

21560. Then it would be an extension of the training 
in the year—that is to say, what is in your mind is rather 
to replace some part of the elementary drill that he does 
now by a drill at headquarters ?—The two put together 


would undoubtedly be an extension of the present tiaining 
of the Militia, and probably would be an extension, two, of 
the Volunteers. 

21561. He would have to leave his home for a fortnight 
to go to the regimental district and would have to leave 
his home for a week or ten days, it may be, for the assembly 
of the battalion, and such training at that, also in the year? 
—Are you talking of the militia now ? 


21562. No, I am talking of the Volunteers ?—I would 
put the Volunteer for ten or fifteen days at the depot at 
the regimental district, and I should give him at least hie 
five days in the battalion besides during the summer. 

21563, It may be in brigade ?—In the camp acason. 

21564. Then with that amount of training, how long 
would you keep the Volunteer in service--how many years? 
—He is practically in for three years now, with extensions, 
That is another point. In order to get them in you must 
let them out. It appears to be a paradox, but I do not 
think it is. Your conditions of letting them out are what 
keep them from coming in, generally speaking. Amongst 
the reforms I would try to bring into eflect I would 
make the getting out easier than it is; how much 
or how little is another question, but undoubtedly it 
is a deterrent influence at present, not in the Volunteers, 
because the man only goes up and says, ‘“ I want to go,” 
and he pays up whatever his share cf the capitation 
grant is; but if you come to the working of it out 
it gives rise to trouble. The commanding officer has 
sometimes to go to law with him; he has to County Court him. 
ACommanding officer told me the other day that he had 
to County Court a man who would not pay back his 
capitation. He got a decree against him for whatever it 
was, and as they came out of Court the man insulted his 
commanding officer in the street. But this -‘getting out” 
is a matter which if ever this great recruiting question is 
taken up will be one of the most important points. If 


you want to get many men in you must look to letting 
them out. 


21565. We have got to this amount of training. that you 
propose to give him a fortnight at the depét and then, 
five or six days at some more general gathering. D: 
think he could learn his shooting during that time ?—That 
is another point, I would have the Morris miniature 
tube and a safety range, and a range within three miles 
of every regimental centre carite que coite. 

21566. Do you think that is feasible ?—It must be. 
The Navy get it wherever they go. 
places we do not think of firing in. 

21567. (Lord Grenfell.) You would get a shorter ring: ! 
—Yes, I do not believe in every case in th 
ranges. If a man is a good shot up to 500 itis ten 
to one he will be a good shot at double the d e. To 
teach him the habit of quick rea ly five and accurate shoot- 
ing is what you want. 


T sce them tiring in 


very long 


21568, (Sir Ralph Knox.) However, you think he could 
be taught all that and his other drill in a fortnight at the 
depot, and the other five or six days in camp ?—I think 
he can be far better taught it than he is now on 
such a system as T have sketched. The question of getting 
him to the point of efficiency is a question of more time. 


21569. You have assumed that you have him under 


the present system for about three years ?—Yes, in the 
Volunteers. 


21570. In three years you give him threo weeks’ drill 
every year; what standard of efficiency do you think he 
would have reached, let us say at the end of that period ?— 
As I said before, I would not completely cut it down to that 
I would give him some portion of his local training in 
addition. He has his drill halls and company centres, and 
I would still work him there, not to the full extent thet 
he is now worked, but I would at least ensure that the 
fifteen days he got were a real tifteen days, or the twenty: 
one days or whatever it’might be, and that they were 
under conditions in which one hour would, I think, be equal 
to two hours elsewhere ; and I would make it a sine qua mn 
that he must have a rifle range within threo miles of his 
barracks,and he must have leave to exercise, not necessarily 
over open ground, but over enclosed ground, whieh would 
be more easily obtained in winter than in summer, also 
within a couple of miles of his barracks. 


21571. Let us take him with that amount of training 
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and assume that he has it; what amount of reliance do 
you think could be put upon him under those conditions to 
form a part of this army which is intended to defeat the 
invader ?—I have already stated that I did not think that 
even with that amount of training he could be alone 
trusted with that duty. You would make him an improved 
auxiliary, that is all. If you like to create another army 
then you must go through the regular mill. 

21572. Would you mean by that that, taking the in- 
dividual soldier apart from the officer and the non-com- 
missioned officer, he must have two years’ training ?—Two 
years is a long time. 

21573. To make him efficient for these purposes do you 
you think he must have two years’ training ?—If he could 
give all his time to it, do you mean 

21574. Yes ?—No, I should not put it so high. 


21575. I ought to say that I am assuming in my mind 
that the Volunteer, as I have known him, is a man of 
comparatively superior training and education. There 
are men in some corps in some districts who could not be 
so described, but taking them generally those in the large 
towns, and a good number even in the villages, are men 
who have reached a certain standard of education, and 
some of them a high standard of education, and I assume 
them to be more or less easily capable of instruction. But 
tuking a body like that, what time of continuous training 
do you think would be required to bring them up to this 
standard which we have in our minds ?—Given the fa:t 
that he was of a good age, over twenty and under thirty, 
I would say six months. I do not mean to start from the 
beginning. but if a man had had three years of it already 
on the principles which your questions indicate, I think 
then you ought to get very good results out of mon 
concentrated in larger bodies in from three to six 
months. 

21576. To take an extremely favourable case, assume 
that you have these men trained in this way, and that 
there were certain movements, at all events in the open air, 
and it was thought that invasion was probable and that 
the Government had the opportunity of bringing out 
these troops with a view to, let us say, completing the 
training; supposing, for instance, we contemplated 
sending the whole of our Regular army out of this country, 
that could not be done in a fortnight; to despatch the 
whole of our Regular army from our shores would probably 
take six months. Supposing we took advantage of that 
six months, that the troops were mobilised before we sent 
our men out from our shores, do you think that that six 
months would bring this army that we have contemplated 
up to such a state of efficiency that we might with fair 
confidence mect an invader supposing he were to come and 
attack us ?—I think the answer to that question would 
divide itself into two parts: first his drill and aptitude in 
the field in the firing and moving which would be required 
from him: and sccond his discipline, which is another 
matter. Your questions, if I understood thein aright, have 
been directed to the aptitude of the men in certain 
exercises and movements ; but overand above that, there is 
what I would call the four walls of discipline, the habit 
of the thing, which is of a slower growth than what you 
have been talking of. There, I think. comes in the great 
difference between a Volunteer army and Regular 
troops; both may be on the same level, indeed, the 
auxiliary army may be on a higher mental level, much 
higher, and it may be equal to the Regular army in its 
aptitude for marching and firing, yet there is that inde- 
finable quality of discipline, which I consider a plant of 
slow growth which you cannot hurry, which has to be 
taken account of. 

21577. But if these troops were trained as yuu say, and 
received their continuous training in the district, 
and if also in camp, and atall their drills, they were 73 
such a condition as may be described as under military law, 
or something of that kind, so that they did ai! their training 
with a due sense of subordination and of cohesion— 
supposing all their elementary work were done in 
that way, do not you think that with six months in 
absolutely military training, just as a soldier is, the man 
would get a good deal of this quality which you describe ? 
—He would undoubtedly get a good deal of it; whether 
he would get sufficient of it or not is another matter. 


21678. We have had evidence from several officers 
who were out in South Africa, who have described to us 
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the behaviour of these auxiliary forces in the field, acting 
with other troops it is quite true, but they have all de- 
scribed their discipline a8 absolutely good. What they 
may have meant by discipline I cannot exactly say, but 
that they were always obedient and always ready, and that 
there was nothing approaching to anything like insub- 
ordination. Those men had had, of course, only the train- 
ing which, up to the present time, has prevailed ?—I 
had not so much in my mind the possible factor of insub- 
ordination, because I think, on the whole, those I have 
met are the most easily managed, excellent men, the 
Volunteers especially. I had another point in view, 
which I thought that that Civil War in America illustrated 
so well. What condition of service would your Volun- 
tcers have, for instance, if that state of preparation began ? 
What power would you have to keep your Volunteers ? 

21579. Absolute power ?—For what length of time, 
though ? 

21580. Of course it would vary just as it does in the 
army, but certainly for any period of the war ?—During 
the duration of the war ? 

21581. Yes ?—Then you would make Regular soldiers 
of them. You would absolutely convert the essential 
principle of the whole thing into something else. You 
make a Regular army as the Southerners and Northerners 
did. 

21582. But in what time could you use them and rely 
upon them ?—I have said for their aptitude in military 
exercises from three to six months, provided they had the 
initial training, which I have indicated. To make them 
hard and seasoned troops, fit for anything, to sleep out 
in rain, storm, and cold, is another matter. I believe it 
would take nearly a ycar; it would take certainly more 
than six months. 


21533. Supposing yon were, by training and instruction; 
to very much improve your ofticers and your non-com- 
missioned officers, do not you think that that would 
make a great difference ?—Yes. I do. 


21584. Both in their aptitude and also in this discipline 
which you have just mentioned ?—You see what an army 
goes through in war is really weeding out You weed out 
the weak ones. That is a process that threatens the 
demolition of your whole structure if you have not that 
hold within four walls. It is a very trying process; 
and if you have not got this thing which we call discipline. 
this power of holding together, you are very apt to ses 
the whole of them go That happened in the American 
Civil War. You have it in the “Life of Stonewall 
Jackson,” that admirable book of Colonel Henderson s, 
where Jackson’s men claimed to go. They said, ‘‘ Tho 
work is too hard.” He said. “I have got such and such 
troops here and [ will shoot you all to-night; you can 
have the choice of keeping on or being shot.” Well, 
they went on. But that was a very drastic measure end 
he was a very remarkable man. That illustrates the 
weakness of the system, and any system of that kind. 


21585. But this army which I am contemplating is 
an army not raised as those unfortunate fellows were 
over in America: they were raised from the men in the 
street, and they had absolutely no knowledge whatever 
of military life—they had had no training. I am assum- 
ing that wo have men who are habituated from early 
days to the notion of military work and military exercises, 
and also have as common-sense individuals, and as a 
matter of education, some sense of what discipline means, 
too. Such a force as that would be a very different force 
from the men who fought in America and deserted ?— 
I would not describe the men who fought in that war as 
youdo. I spent a good many yearsin America. Thov 
were that class of men who handled a rifle and were 
good game shots, most of them rode, and knew some- 
thing about a horse, and outdoor farm life. I should say, 
taking them in the gross, they were better able than our 
city population to mect the essential points required of 
soldiers in the field when they began. Many of them were 
dead rifle shots. 

21586, But there were a very large number of thein 
that were not ?—There were a number of them called 
“mean whites” in the South. 

21587. But in the North *—In the North, it was only 
when the men of the West came down and joined Grant's 
army in great numbers that they became a real army, 
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M‘Clellan had a fair army; and look how well he 
manceuvred. The great point I would make is this: if 
you meet with a disaster in the beginning you can recover 


yourself with regular troops. Iam doubtful whether you 
can do it with auxiliary troops. 


21688. Then your conclusion from that would be that 
if wa want to make ourselves safe we must mako the 
auxiliary forces only a supplement to the regular army ? 
—You must have at least a nucleus of the regular army ; 
you must have a core of it. That is why I put this high 


rate of value on the auxiliary forces, because they give you 
the coming-on material. 


21589. But, still, if you have not already trained them 
beforehand they are really not very much good ; you must 
have them trained beforehand, and you must have ap- 
parently some time to make them worth anything 1— 
Yes, I think, as I say, six months is the shortest period, 
and I should say by hard work, with good commanders 
and leaders they might be efficiently trained. The man 
of twenty-five who was a good shot and could march well, 
@ strong and active man who had gone through three of 
these trainings you speak of, of from three to six months, 
ought to mako a fairly efficient soldier. 


21590. You think with good leaders he might render 
@ good account of himself in a fight ?— Yes. 


21591. But you would like to have, even in addition 
to those, some small stiffening of regular troops to make 
the thing safe ?—That accurately defines my vicw. 


21592. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) I should like to ask 
you what is your judgment of the volunteer officer, so 
far as you have seen him ?—Considering his chances and 
his opportunities, I think he is wonderfully good. 


21593. Yes, but I do not mean considering his chances ? 
—What measure do you put against him t What measure 
do you attach to him in the question you ask me ? 


21594. Suppesing when you got back to your district 
you found that a French Army Corps had landed there 
and you had to turn it out with the troops you had in that 
district. You have got apparently about twenty volun- 
teer and ten militia battalions—and that you had to get 
them out as well as you could, do you think the volunteer 
officers would help you much ?—They would help me, 
undoubtedly, but [ do not think } could rely upon them 
for the innumerable matters connected with the problems 
that would then be presented for rapid solution. In other 
words, I should like to have better trained men, better 
accustomed men; men whose business it was, if I may 
Bay 80. 


21595. You want to have people who have had more 
practice 1—Yes. 


21596, You do not find fault with their lack of practical 
knowledge ?—I think, on the contrary, everything about 
them is excellent. I have always thought that. Ihave 
had dealings with them many years ago as a railway staff 
officer at a big review at Windsor. I was struck then 
with the order, discipline, and regularity with 
which they came to that station at Ascot got out 
and marched to Windsor Great Park, and came back in 
the evening and again entrained and went back to all 
parts of England. I have the highest opinion of them. 


21597. But you would like them to have more practice ? 
—I would like them to have more practice. I notice a 
temerity on the part of Volunteer officers out in front of 
their companies. I do not mean temerity with regard to 
their men. They are doubtful of themselves much more 
so than officers who would be longer accustomed to their 
work. They are afraid that they are not right. 


21598. Then you would be satisfied with them if they 


got more practice ?—As an auxiliary Volunteer force or as 
an army ? 


21599. As parts of an army ?—Yes, as parts of an 
army, I would be if they got enough practice. I do not 
say 80 of all but of a very considerable proportion of them. 


21600. Have you formed any comparative opinion as 
to the volunteer and militia officers respectively. The 
reason I ask that I might perhaps explain. It is not so 
much to compare or contrast the two forces, but as you 
know the system is different in the two forces, and I am 
rather anxious to get my mind clear as to whcther the 
system of the militia which has the officers for a month,cach 


year and a certain amount of preliminary training, p-o. 
duces much better results than the volunteer system, 
which is a limited number of repeated lessons at head- 
quarters and then a certain time in camp ?—I should 
broadly say the difference between the two branches of the 
auxiliary forces, is that the volunteers are nearly all towns. 
men; the militia are largely townsmen too but they 
partake more of the character of the country than the 
volunteers do. Now if it is a set business, for instanc:, 
the volunteer garrison artillery—there is no reason why 
the officer and the man and the non-commissioned officer 
should not become a most efficient gunner. I know cases 
of it. He is handling a gun up-to-date, not these obsolete 
ones that so many of them are using. He can attend 
frequently; he is near his gun, his place of business is not 
distant, a certain esprit de corps gets up. I know 
one corps in Devonport, which I would back to make as 
good practice as any regulars, but then it is exceptional, 
and its colonel, officers, and men have made gunnery a 
speciality. That is a set job—firing over a set area at 
set objects, or moving objects but always within certain 
limits. It is another thing when you come to the value 
of the country man as against the town bred man; then 
you get into another layer of thought and idea. Some 
of these gunners in a fortress or a fort would make just 
as good practice asthe regulars. Volunteer ritlemen often 
make much better practice at Bisley, for example, and 
elsewhere; but that is not what I have in my mind. | 
put it in the four walls business. Power is the determin. 
ing factor. If a man has not got to think of anything 
except doing what he is told then there is no outlook and 
no escape. The other man is brought up with the ides 
of freedom or liberty different from that; and that is 
where should look for trouble. If anything came wrong. 
if their officer made a mistake and proved himself a fool, 
as officers will sometimes do, the regular troops would 
accept it better I think, they would not be such keen 
critics. That is one illuetration, I remember Sir Wm. 
Russell telling me a story of Bull’s Run, which brings that 
point in rather well. He said he met an auxiliary of the 
Northern side about two miles from the field while the 
battle was still going on, but the man was going away 
from the fight and he stopped to ask what news there 
was. He asked “ Why are you not up in the front?” 


. The man answered “I have fired away 72 rounds of ball 


ammunition and if my general cannot win the battle on 
that I am not going to stay till he can.” 


21601. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westronp.) I want from 
the militia point of view to ask you (because I understand 
Sir Ralph Knox’s questions to apply more to the volun- 
teers),do you think that if we got our militia recruit and 
put him through six months’ training in his first year's 
service and six weeks afterwards, which is an incrrase of 
50 per cent., that that, given decent officers and non- 
commissioned officers, would make the militia a valuable 
force for home defence ?—Yes, I answer that broadly. 
I think everything of that nature will make them more 
valuable. But my point from the beginning has been to 
disturb as little as possible the existing conditions, snd 
I think any of these things that bring in radical changes, 
radical alterations of system, are to be deprecated. I admit 
that the present principle is defective more 80, because 
we have outgrown the garment that was originally built 
and have therefore to broaden the foundations and make 
our training more extended and more thorough; but 
still I would keep the base plan as it now ia. Your 
Secretary eent me yesterday a proposition of yours with 
regard to a school which I read last night. I think 
that broadly speaking it has good points, but it is a grave 
departure from anything we have, and it would rcep 
to me to give the nomination of all officers in the amy 
to commanding officers, that is to say the commanding 
officers would send in a list of names; practically you 


would give the commanding officers the right to nominate 
to the army. 


21602. At present we have not even that; they sre 
nominated no one knows by whom. ‘They come up and 
pass an examination ?—I think our present system witb 
the necessary amplifications and changes in the direc: 
tions indicated gives sufficieat scope for the necessary 
reforms on present lines. Whether it would give 
suflicient recruiting I think is another distinct question. 


I believe on the lines I have stated our recruiting would 
be immensely improved. 
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21603. Then may I ask you if you consider the weaken- 
ing of the personnel of the artillery defence and the coast 
fortress defence desirable in view of the strain that might 
fall on it in war with a naval power ?—No,I do not think 
so with the enormous coast line we have got; besides 
it is a very valuable training in itself. Even though you 
might not use it at that particular place you have it 
available for other places if you want it. You mean, I 
take it, that the proportion of coast personnel is too 
emall. 

21604. I will put it in this way. Supposing at your 
fortress at Plymouth it was held that, say, six battalions 
of militia artillery or any artillery could hold it where 
eight had been requisite before, having regard to the time 
that it takes to make a gunner and the enormous casu- 
alities that cccur in actions between ships and forts, 
would it be safer to keep the two regiments as a reserve 
to draw on, or to abolish them or turn them into some 
other arm of the service?—There is a good deal to be said 
on both views, but having allotted your garrison, your 
garrison is not likeiy to be contracting its wants, it is 
certain to be extending them. I should look to the 
necessity of reinforcing. 


21605. And on the subject of efficiency I notice that 
the trend of your evidence seems to be that a great deal 
more is being made out of it than is absolutely necessary 
to produce the desired effect ?—A great deal more of 
what ? 


21606. A great deal more outcry about efficiency 1— 
With regard to what particular branch ? 


21607. I took it as being a general answer of yours to 
one of the earlier questions ?—No, that referred alto- 
gether to the regimental regular officer. 


21608. The battalion officer in fact _—Yes, the battalion 
officer. . 


21609. That will answer my purpose, because I have 
often heard it said of the militia (and it may possibly have 
struck you in your experience), after their training of 
twenty-seven or forty-one days by regular officers 
and officers in high command “ How on earth are those 
men got so good in the time” ? I do not know if that 
has ever occurred to you or ever struck you ?—Certainly, 
I might answer that question in the affirmative, I am 
often surprised to see how much they know on 80 little. 


21610. And that would rather go to show that while 
undoubtedly the Regular officer should be the best judge of 
the standard, the Militia officer may have ways of getting 
work out of his men which perhaps are not understood ?— 
Yes, I can conceive such a state of things. 


21611. (Lord Grenfell.) We have heard from a variety 
of officers their opinion that under present circumstances 
and the present system of training, the various volunteer 
battalions, if put into a brigade and trained for two or 
three months, would, in their opinion, be able to meet the 
best foreign troops. I want to ask you whether you con- 
cur in any way with that ?—No, I do not think so. Of 
course, when I say that, I take the general conditions 
of service. You might put them in a very advantageous 
position and have them entrenched up to the eyes. 
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21612. No, I mean to maneuvre in a field army ?—If 
you mean manceuvres in a field army, absolutely not. At 
the same time, I am quite sure that there would be 25 to 
30 per cent. who would be very excellent soldiers ; but 
to take them as the full 100, no. 


21613. Then might I ask you about the Volunteer 
battalions in your command that you have inspected, 
what is the average physique of the men? Would they 
stand knocking about for three or four months in a 
campaign, as you say, lying in the open, or would the 
casualties be very heavy ?—That is where the rough and 
tumble would come in. They are men well nurtured ; 
they sleep in comfortable beds and are used to good food, 
getting their night always in bed, doing no guards or next 
to none, or pickets; not weeding out the weak ones as 
we do by the mere force of circumstances, and therefore 
we would be face to face with an enormous sick list. 
It is true we would be on our own ground, and 
might handle that sick list, but I could easily conceive ite 
even breaking down the resources of London. When we 
talk about a medical breakdown we never remember what 
the weight imposed upon them has been. You will break 
down anything if you put too much weight upon it, as you 
did at Bloemfontein—you smashed it. So, here, I 
think you would smash it very quickly with the 
numbers of the Jame, the weak and the broken down that 
would have to be picked up, fielded, carried, and the rest 
of it. That was what I had in view when I spoke—not 
the conduct of the men—I believe that is irreproachable— 
but it is that hard, rough and tumble thing of life outside 
I had in my mind. 

21614. And discipline is only learnt by continual work ? 
—By itself, by this rough life. It is a selection of the 
fittest; it is a rough way to do it. But your 
Volunteer, being a clerk or artisan, is in a walk of life 
which has not habituated him to that rough and tumble 
business ; and this is true also of our army, you may say, 
I believe, they are tco comfortable in quarters. Look at 
our sick when we go to war. 


21615. Then I take it that either in the three months 
or so that you have your men in the open learning their 
work before they came to actual service, you would have 
a very heavy casualty list, in your opinion ?—Yes, I think 
so. If we presuppose, or try to presuppose, the position as 
it would be in invasion, you are face to face with so many 
things; you would: have bridges broken and railway 
communication destroyed ; you would have troops hurry- 
ing from all directions ; you would have sleeping out; you 
would have the railway stations blocked, all these 
things, and you would be hampered with an enormous 
amount of helpless personnel in the country itself, old 
women and old men, and all sorts of people. It is difficult 
to conceive what confusion 150,000 men thrown on the 
coast would cause. Therefore I maintain that you want 
your very best, steadiest, and most active troops to 
meet such a contingency. 

21616. And I understand you to say that even under 
the best system of training youstill think that to repel an 
invasion the auxiliary forces must be stiffened by Regular 
troops ?—By Regular troops. 

21617. Not in the garrisons, but in the field army ?— 
Yes, quite so. 
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H. W. W. McAnatty, Esq. (Secretary), 


Field-Marshal Sir Evetyx Woop, V.C., G.C.B., etc., Commanding the Second Army Corps, called ; and Examined. 


21618. (Chairman.) You served with the navy in 
the Crimea, in the Indian Mutiny, the Ashanti War, 
of 1873-74, the South African War of 1878-9-81, 
the Egyptian Expedition of 1882, and the Soudan 
Expedition of 1884-85, and in addition to holding 
other staif posts you have been Sirdar of the Egyptian 
Army, you have commanded the Eastern district at 
Colchester from 1886 to 1888, and the Aldershot district 
from 1839-1893; you have been Quartermaster-General 
at the War Office from 1893 to 1897 and Adjutant- 
General from 1897 to 1901, and since then you have 
been in command of the Second Army Corps. Therefore, 
we may fecl that in getting your evidence we are getting 
very mature experience on all military questions and also 
as regards the auxiliary forces. To begin with could you 
kindly tell us what your opinion is as rezards the present, 
value of the militia and volunteers, both in their present 
condition and as regards any latent possibilities which 
might be developed ?—I might commence by saying that 
I have seen a good deal of the volunteers for the last 
forty-three years. When I came from India in 1861, 
when the movement was almost in its inception, my brother 
had taken it up hotly near where my parents lived in 
Essex, and he was an ofticer in a local corps. For some 
twenty-five years I have been honorary coloncl of a 
regiment, and not only in a perfunctory way, but have 
taken a considerable amount of interest in them—the 
Qnd volunteer battalion of the Essex regiment. I have 
interested myself in the dificulty of getting officers into 
the ranks and the three different colonels who have held 
the command in the twenty-five years have been in the 
habit of writing to me on all questions of command, because 
I have taken an active and lively interest in it. The 
battalion has been in camp without a break for a great 
number of yeara, and when I have scen it as honorary 
colonel I have seen it on outpost duty or the attack or 
the defence of a post. I have set my face for twenty- 
five years against any parade movements as such, and 
although I have scen it defile past me when I have in- 
spected, which I have often, I have never commenced 
with a march past. When the operations have been 
concluded I have seen them defile past me. I had some- 
thing to do with the review at Wimbledon from 1867 
onwards, and in big assemblies of volunteers at Aldershot 
I have been helping for a great number of years past, 
and beginning about 1866 or 1867 with the Inns of Court 
volunteers, of which I am now honorary colonel, so that 
it has been my fate to see a great deal of them and now, 
of course, for the last two and a half years I have seen a 
great deal more. I think I know something of the inside 
life of most of the numerous battalions. I am afraid to 
say how many there are, in the Second Army Corps, but I 
have read every report upon them, and I have personally 
seen every yeomanry regiment, and there are thirteen 
in the Sccond Army Corps, each year. I do not think 
I have seen so much of the militia of recent years; when 
I was at Aldershot I saw a great deal of them. I may say 
that to facilitate the cross-examination upon my views 
I made a few notes which I see his Grace has been kind 


enough to print*; I have not checked it, but I hav2n 
doubt it is substantially correct, because I typed it, and 
I thought you might take this paper as read, and that you 
might like to put me any question upon it. I do not 
know that I have anything more to say geazrally. 


21619. Regarding the question before us as the adequate 
defence of the country, and presuming that an invasion, 
should it take place, would probably occur when the 
regular troops were almost entirely out of the country, 
what would bo your opinion as to the effective value of 
the auxiliary forces, the militia and volunteers, with a 
view to ropelling an invasion ?—I say that I think it is 
impossible to contemplate that ; I would not contemplate 
it for a second; indeed I think there are very few volun- 
teer battalions which can move, that is to say under fire; 
they can stand still and fight, as all untrained troops can, 
but I do not know that any except trained troops can 
move under fire. That is the great test. Apart from 
that they cannot shoot, and indeed [ think it is impossible 
that any one living under the conditions that the volun- 
teers do should do so. Iam certain that in the 2nd Army 
Corps, from what [ hear privately, L have corps which 
only go to the range twice a year. ‘Taat 1 have said I 
think very decidedly in my notes, 


They are certainly untit now from youth, im nituri 
from want of o'licers; I think my friend, Sir Coleridge 
Grove, is aware that we sent one battalion to South Africa 
during the war which to the best of my recollection had 
only tive officers belonging to it. I do not know that any 
soldier who has served as long as I have—I have never 
heard one who for a moment thought it was possible for 
the auxiliary forces to act alone; I am not saying any- 
thing against them because they are all the same men 
except that the volunteers are much more intelligent; 
the bulk of the volunteers are of a higher class than the 
lino soldier and they learn much more quickly. I had 
three sons in South Africa, one the adjutant of a well- 
known line battalion, and their general opinion was that 
whilst the volunteers in the ranks were sup2tior to the 
line soldicrs in intelligence, yet it was impossible to place 
the same reliance on volunteer companies, as, firstly, their 
officers, thouzh good fellows and nice fellows, knew litde 
or nothing, ani hence had not the confidence which comes 
from knowledge; and secondly, tho men had not hal 
sufficient training. I do not see how it can be otherwise. 


21621. Then you think the question of the officers 
both as to numbers and as to capacity is one of the most 
anxious points in connection with the auxiliary forces 1— 
Yes: given good officers the bulk of the volunteers, 
although they are very very small, some of them. 3 
regards intelligence would learn very quickly if they 
could give the time, but, as I have said before, all the 


struggle has been because the volunteers say “No we 
cannot get leave.” 


* See Appendices VIT. and 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


21622. Then in point of fact you would say the country 
is leaning on a rotten reed if they expect to be guarded 
against invasion by our present arrangements !—The 
rottenest. 


21623. How would you suggest getting something 
instead of the rotten reed ?—I do not think there is any 
possibility of defending the country, if you are going to 
do without the regular soldier, except by accepting the 
Swiss system and have a universal service, only then I 
want to get you in the ranks alongside your servant, 
unless you like by serving extra time to qualify for an 
officer as the Swiss do. I have given a slight statement 
of what I know of what the Swiss do, but you will find 
in the Adjutant-General’s office full reports of what they 
do, and I daresay Sir Coleridge may know. An officer 
in the Swiss Army has to serve through the ranks and 
then he serves as a corporal, then as a sezgeant end he pets 
in a considerable amount of training. He starts with 
a great initial advantage—I do not mcan to say the man 
who is to be an ofiicer, but the Swiss who is to defend his 
country starts with a much higher plane of cducation 
than we do; education is much more gexeral and the 
duty of defending the country is much beiter understood, 
in fact, I believe ‘hat in England most cf us do not under- 
stand our primary duty of citizenship because we have 
never been in danger, or not much, for a thousand ycars. 


21624. Having in view the difficulty of the men in 
civil employment voluntarily sacrificing their time because 
if they do their employers will dismiss them or find fault 
with them—having that difliculty and others like it, 
in your mind, you do feel that compulsion is the only means 
of getting over the difficulty ?—I believe it is absolutely 
the only system by which we can have an cffective army 
other than regular troops. 


21625. I suppose if the country faced it, very lavish 
expenditure would meet the difticulty 7—I do not think 
even then that you could get them by a voluntary service, 
because I do not think the employers of labour could let 
them come. 


21626. One can imagine a rate of pay which would make 
them independent of employers of labour ?—But even 
then the men would lose their permanent employment in 
firms ; in the big London-on-the-Sea near you we had the 
greatest difficulty on the subject. 


21627. And you regard compulsion as the only means 
of making the country safe in case an invasion should take 
place ?—Yes, 


21628. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) I will give an 
instance with regard to what you have just said as to 
the difficulty of employers letting their men go. I employ 
a large number of men salmon fishing in Scotland and an 
application was recently made to me to allow the manager 
of my fishings, and a number of the men to join the volun- 
teers, and I said that although I would be very sorry to 
do anything to interfere with the volunteers or to make 
them less efficient, if these men were taken away from 
me, as they must be to go to camp, it would cause me a 
loss of hundreds of pounds and that no amount of pay- 
ment to these men to recompense them for the loss of 
wages would ever filter through to me ?—That is exactly 
what I say. 


21629. I give that as an instance, and I thought that 
oceuring in the Commission itself you would consider it 
was of some interest ?—It is not a question of the loss 
of time of the men, it is the loss of the employer. T mean 
it would ruin a great many firms. If s.me firms did what 
we ask them to do it would be absolutely ruin to them. 
Every now and then those who are wealthy and very 
patriotic do it, but others cannot without accepting ruin. 


21630. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Would you explain how 
compulsion would mect that ?—If every man in this 
country had to be a soldier whether he liked it or not we 
should then get a year out of him as a traincd soldier. 
Practically if you take the Swiss nation their training 
al:hough it is not the highest—it is not like the Germans 
—is still fairly effective, and if you were to take from 
every Briton what you exact from every Swiss I should 
be satisfied then if you would give them artillery, all three 
arms and with proper training of the officers and constantly 
recurring examinations. All their commanding officers 
have to go out for what is called a staff ride ; if you had the 
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Swiss system I say I would be satisfied and I answer you 
by saying, adopt frankly the Swiss system. 


21631. How will that meet the difficulty His Grace 
has just described ?—The man would do most of his train- 
ing before he went into his employment and he certainly 
would not be a manager or one of his foremen ; he would 
put it in at s:venteen or eighteen when he is not of great 
value as a workman. 


21632. (Chairman.) Have you given consideration to 
which form of compulsion would be most likely to be 
accepted by the country ? Is the Swiss system the one you 
think the country would easiest accept ?—Short of com- 
pulsion you cannot have safety for the kingdom if you take 
away the regulars. 


21633. But assuming compulsion you would think the 
Swiss system the most advisable for us to adopt. You 
do not think the Militia Ballot Act would meet the point ? 
—wNo, I would sooner not have the Ballot Act, I would 
sooner not have any class; the great advantage that the 
Swiss have is that they put the cook’s and the Duke’s son 
and the “son of a belted earl” all together in the ranks and 
then the people who are willing to give more time and 
who become officers are the Icisured class and the thing 
there cures itself. The man who has not to work for his 
daily bread can give more time. : 


21634. Your opinion would be that short of that it is 
not much use trying to suggest any palliatives ?—I think 
it is absolutely useless to try and adopt a voluntary service 
when we sce every day that the commanding officers, 
who are our natural barometer and know the feelings of 
the volunteers much better than we gencrals do, say, 
“No, you have already gone beyond the limit.” There is 
a colonel in my own county who has been a colonel for 
twenty-five years ; I do not know him personally although 
I know him to speak to, but he has the reputation of being 
a very good man, and in a speech on the 23rd December, 
at an annual prize giving, he said that the War Oflice were 
absolutely unreasonable to expect the men to go to camp 
eight days a year and that his men could not go to camp 
for eight days; and yet he is a garrison artillery man 
and he is a well-wisher to the force. This man is not a 
discontented man naturally, but he meets the pressure he 
has now described to us, he sees it every day and he says, 
“‘ my men cannot give the time.” 


21635. I presume you think the question of compulsion 
would also meet the problem about the ofticers—that you 
would get so many men in the ranks that you would be able 
to train good oflicers out of them ?—Yes. 


21636. Do you see any other way of getting over the 
ditticulty about ofticers 7—No, you must have a regular 
army or universal service. 


21637. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) You said that you 
attached great importance to the degree of education of 
the men; you said that the volunteer was more intelligent 
on the average than the linesman and that the Swiss 
private had the advantage of a better general education 
than the ordinary English private. Now do you consider 
that the spread and heightening the standard of general 
education is a valuable asset towards the military defence 
of the country ?—Very valuable. 

21638. You would consider that every improvement in 
the standard of education given in our schools would be 
for that particular class—whatever class of schvol it is— 
a real increase of their potential military value ?—Of 
their “ potential.” 


21639. I put in the word “ potential ” because of course 
there is no military value unless there is training super- 
added; you think that would apply from the lowest 
class to the highcst class ?—Yes, we are in England I 
think possibly within a measureable distance of that poten- 
tial factor coming in, but in Ircland we are not at present. 


21640. You being in favour of compulsion would prefer 
for us the Swiss system to the German system ; I take it 
that that is not because you think the Swiss system better 
than the German system militarily ?—No, but it interferes 
much less with the individual. 


21641. But you think it would be a less break with our 
habits and traditions ?—Exactly, nor do I think—an addi- 
tional reason—we require the enormous army the Germans 
have; the German have it not only to defend their country 
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to which our country looks—and to which the Swiss look, 
but to take an army abroad, so that the conditions are not 
identical; I hang to the Swiss because their conditions 


are nearest ; they do not want to fight outside, but they 
want to defend their own country. 


21642. I suppose if they were at war the best defence 
would be offensive operations if they could do them ?— 
Yes, but so far as I know—you will know much better— 
the Swiss have never gone outside. 


21643. Not for some centuries, I think ?—Except in 
small bodies. 


21644. Not since the days of Charles the Bold, I imagine. 
Under the Swiss system of training officers there is a point 
Lam very anxious to have your opinion about ; you have 
already given it in general. You say that system is 
valuable because a person who wishes to be an officer 
must first take his training in the ranks and gradually rise 
and be specially instructed and tested at each stage. 
You recommend that system for the training of officers 


for any such general service army as we might have ?— 
Not a general service army. 


21645. I beg your pardon ; I was going to say auxiliary 
army, but I did not use the word because I am not quite 
clear yet what position you want to take. But we may 
say that is the way you would wish the volunteer and 
militia officer to be trained ?—Yes, I do not know that 
they would be called militia and voluntecrs in such an 
eventuality ; they will be called the home army and I 
wish it to bo clear that I do not for a moment contemplate 


that any one of these people would ever be asked to 
leave their own country. € 


21646. There is one point in connection with that I 
want to put to you: you propose a compulsory law by 
which every man of @ certain age must begin to pass 
through this system of training which will take him 
so many weeks in his first year, and so many in his second ; 
should you want that to be compulsory upon all by law ?— 
Yes. 

21647. And these men are not to go abroad 1—No. 


21648. How are you going to raise your regular army? 
—That is not the business of the Commission. but unless we 
know the whole system there may be difficulties raised ?— 
I think you will have much less difficulty in raising your 
regular army if you have universal service for home de- 
fence, because there are many parents now who do not 
know what the army is; they think it is much worse and 
much more demoralising ; I think in the case of a great 
portion of Englishmen the army really elevates them, 
although I do not think that is a generally accepted 
idea ; so that I think we shall have less difficulty in pro- 
portion as we become known, and by having a better 
class in the ranks that our army will get much better 
than it is now. 


21649. The point I want to get at is this ; you are going 
to have this universal compulsion for this short timo 
training ?—Yes. 

21650. I presume you will enlist your regular army 
from young men who have had that training ?—It must 
be so. because we should not then enlist them until they 
were fully grown, about twenty to twenty-one ; we should 
want a much smaller army and we should be able to pick 
and choose instead of taking everyone as we do now, and 
we should have a great deal of the moncy, which now 
goes to waste in large numbers, for hiring really big fully 
grown men and having a pick. 

21651. I am quite in agreement with this view ; I have 
urged that view myself but I wanted to find out what 
your point was ?—I do not think soldiers doubt that we 
could do with far fewer of a better class. 


21652. Would you be willing to take your people with 
this universal training at an earlier age than twenty ? 
Does anybody abroad take them before twenty ?—No, 
they take them at twenty I think because it is just the 
time they assume they come to manhood. 

21653. Why would you take them here any younger ?— 
I would take them younger myself. 

21654. On what ground ?—Because I want to make it 
easy to the trading classes. 

21655. Do you not think that is really a superstition, and 
that if you once got universal compulsion when they must 
all go, the trading classes would very easily arrange matters, 
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and whether they go at nineteen or twenty does not really 
make any difference ?—I should have thought it signified 
greatly. 

21656. I think that is exaggerated ; now you refer in 
your paper here to a memorandum by the Volunteer 
Tactical Society recommending that volunteers should 
go into camp annually*?—Yes. 

21657. Tnat was the Manchester Tactical Society, of 
which I am a member, and I was present at a meeting 
when that recommendation was drawn up along with a 
number of other recommendations ; it was kept for some 
time before any action wes taken, and eventually the sug- 
gestion was that they should go more regularly into 
camp; everybody thought 89, and that paper I may tell 
you ended with a statement that it was the unanimous 
opinion of the members of that society, who were all 
volunteers officers, that nothing but universal service 
would do ?—I did not know this; 1 had never seen the 
paper. 

21658. That was the conc:usion of the whole thing—that 
they were all of opinion that some form of universal ser- 
vice ought to be and mus be adopted. Meanwhile this 
recommendation of the annual camp was sent up ; it found 
its way into genera! orders, and, as you say, there was a 
great outcry in London. This was in Manchester, but 
there has becn no outery there against compulsory camps, 
and we have had officers from that part before the Com- 
mission, and we are told that in those parts they regard 
this compulsory c>mp with every satisfaction and go to it, 
—I have got a paper her: from another corps in whieh 
less than one-half came into camp. 

21659. My point is that this is a matter largely of local 
conditions, and in South Lancashire, which is a very large 
industrial district, this diticulty can be got over. I only 
bring that in to justify my urging upon you that the diffi- 
culty of the employers not allowing you to train men at 
twenty will not be so great as many people have been 
informed. I put it to you, would you not, if you thought 
it equally possible and equally practicable—if you thought 
it would not make much industrial difference—would 
you not prefer to have a young man of twenty to train 
than a young man of seventeen or eighteen ?—If he were 
fully grown and only training for the home army I should 
not attach very much importance; if he were the size 
of one of our public school boys at eighteen I should 
b> satisfied. 

21660. You think he could then go through a day's 
work ?—Yes, I think if he were full-grown. 

21661. I suppose if you are going to train people you 
will give them a cours? of marching, taking them a litle 
further every day and increasing the weight they carry? 
—Yes, 

21662. You would not be afraid of breaking down boys 
of eighteen by that ?—I guarded myself by saying if they 
were fully-grown. Practically, out of the 16,000 men 
last September that we had on Salisbury Plain I should 
think there were quite 5U per cent. who had not been 
very well-fed before they came into the Army, who did 
longer marches than we ever did before, and yet our 
sick rate was small. 

21663. They were fairly picked ?—Yes, they were; 
they had been trained then for three months. 

21664. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Were you spesk- 
ing of men in the line regiments ?—Yes, exclusively in 
the line regiments. 

21665. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) One question about the 
officers: supposing the system of compulsory service were 
adopted, would you view with favour or the reverse some 
system approaching to the one year freiwillige ?—I am 
very much in favour of it. 

21666. That would enable you to give a very thorough 
training to the ofticers ?—Yes, but in addition to that 
you adjust the scholastic career of the man ; he then puts 
in his military work at the time it is least inconvenient 
to his general education. 

21667, And, of course, the question of officers is of very 
high importance—not only from the point of view of the 
home defence: army, but from the point of view of the 
regular army, because if the regular army is all employed 
abroad, which is a condition which we have to contemplate. 
it will require a very large addition to its peace establish- 
ment of officers, will it not? That we found out during 
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the South African War, and we have plenty of other ex- 
perience. Therefore we require a large reserve of junior 
officers in order to enable the regular army to fight properly 
and not to denude the auxiliaries at the time when they 
are wanted. I want to come now to this question of the 
best age for taking a young man for his compulsory ser- 
vice. Do you not think there are—quite apart from the 
question of employment—many collateral advantages in 
taking a boy young—that you improve his physical de- 
velopment and that you improve his mind by giving him 
habits of discipline and order and tidiness, and getting 
him to take a pride in himself, and, leaving for a moment 
the military question, the national benefit that would ensue 
from taking our boys at seventcen and training them in 
military duties, would be considerable ?—I would sooner 
not go below eighteen, I think. If there were no scholastic 
and employment questions involved, I think I would like 
to do what the foreigners do—go to twenty, but they are 
so potent in my mind thet I think if I were asked I would 
not like to go to seventeen, and I would sooner go from 
eighteen to twenty, and say that within that time you 
must buckle to. 


21668. I should say that I assume, of course, that this 
boy taken at seventeen or eightecn is not counted as 
an effective soldier ; he is, so to say, in the light of a cadet 
in training, and you give him his military training while 
he is young ?—I feel what one Commissioner said just 
now about the marching; I think I am rather afraid of 
asking them to do eight hours a day for five and a half 
days in the week at seventeen; I think I would sooner 
not go below eighteen. 

21669. Taking eighteen then would you be in favour 
of taking eighteen or of waiting till twenty ?—I would 
give a margin between that time so as to let the one year 
volunteer if he liked take it up at eighteen instead of 
twenty. 


21670. Now to go to a different point. Assuming 
the introduction of some form of compulsory service, do 
you or do you not think that this ought to he accompanied 
by a readjustment of our present recruiting districts ?— 
Yes, but I do not think myself that it will operate in the 
way we might expect now, Lecause, as J said, I think you 
would be able to pick and choose ; but in answering the 
question I should add that whatever opinions there were 
in the Army about the territorial system twenty-five 
years ago when it was started, I think nobody now of the 
soldiers who sympathise with the men and hear from 
them doubts the enormous advantage of the territorial 
system, and there is one,the corps which are not located now 
have felt a great deal that they get no home-coming and 
it is a sore point, and some of us who know them have 
taken the trouble to go down to the seaports when the 
populace did not welcome a non-localised corps, to say, 
“Well we are glad to see you safe back.” 


21671. You would preserve the localisation of the corps 
without tying them down quite so closely to their present 
districts. I will not, however, continue with this because 
it is rather alien to our inquiry. There is only one 
other point I should like to ask you about and that is, 
have you considered at all the machinery that would 
be requisite for the introduction of compulsion—the 
registration and other machinery of the same kind ? 
—I know that it would be a formidable undertaking, 
but nothing like in my mind so formidable as attempts I 
have witnessed now for forty years in the volunteer system 
of making bricks without any straw, or making a brick 
that will not stand. I admit that the machinery would 
be expensive and the question would have to be thought 
out very carefully, but what the Swiss can do I suppose 
we could. 

21672. And not only the Swiss but other nations as 
well?—Yes; the case of Continental armies is more 
difficult than ours, if I may say so, because as we 
observed just now they want these people to fight 
abroad and we do not. 


21673. On the other it is easier for them because they 
have had the system existing in various forms for a long 
while instead of having to introduce it completely from 
the beginning ?—Quite so, but it is rather in 
contradiction if I may say so, to what you, I think, had 
in your mind just now—all the others except the Swiss 
are based strongly on localisation, and that is the key- 
note; they have a regiment according to the strength, 
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or they have battalions according to the population in the 
district. 

21674. Shall I be right if I sum up what you have been 
saying, as follows. The impression your evidence has left 
upon my mind is this—first that you consider that to send 
all, or the mass of, our regular army abroad with our 
auxiliary forces organised as they arc at the present, and, 
roughly epeaking, drilled and trained as they are at 
present, although possibly with some slight improve- 
ments—to do that would be an act which would 
endanger the safety of the country very seriously ?— 
That is one; you have correctly assumed that I think 
it would put us not only in danger but it would put us 
at the mercy of any nation with which we quarrelled. 


21675. Secondly, that you think the conditions of 
voluntary enlistment and the necessity of meeting the 
demands of employment, trade conditions, and other circum- 
stances are such that you cannot with voluntary enlist- 
ment. however willing the people may be, obtain sufficient 
training and sufficient work to enable those auxiliary 
forces to be brought up to a proper condition of efficiency? 
—That is absolutely what I mean. 


21676. And therefore that you have come to the con- 
clusion that if the safety of the country is to be entrusted 
to those forces some form of compulsory service is 
necessary ?—Yes. 

21677. Also that you hold that a universal com- 
pulsory service somewhat akin to the Swiss system is pre- 
ferable to our following what are commonly called the old 
constitutional lines of ballot for the militia ?—I think so. 
and if I were a politician I should say it is more likely of 
universal acceptance; when we had a militia ballot. we 
had not got a universal suffrage or nearly what we have 
got now; it was an oligarchical Government practically. 


21678. (Earl of Derby.) I gather that you think that 
the situation would be improved by having an universal 
service and that that is not inconsistent with our 
having now a very large measure of suffrage: you 
would think that the feeling of what is fair for one is fair 
for all,is what would go through with the country ?—I 
am not a politician, but that is absolutely my feeling: 
that any Government would have less trouble in passing 
universal service, certainly in the lower classes, than they 
would in a militia ballot. 


21679. And there is no more difficulty in men serving 
alongside each other than there is in cricket or anything 
else which brings all classes together ?—That is it. 


21680. One question I should like to ask you about the 
young men. Quite seeing the force of all you say about 
taking men at eighteen would there not be an advantage in 
taking men at rather an earlier age when you could develop 
their physical capabilities and also feed them just at the 
time when good food is rather wanting to build a young 
man up? Would that be worth sacrificing a year so as to 
give a better chance to get a man with a strong constitution 
and well-built ?—If you ask me as a philanthropist I should 
feel inclined to agree with you. but if you ask me as a 
minister responsible for the defence of the county, please, 
I would sooner go between eightecn and twenty. 


21681. I am looking at these only as Sir Coleridge 
Grove said just now in the light of cadets, not to be 
counted as an effective force until they reach fuller age ? 
—I think if you took them at seventeen you would have 
an increased physical vigour in our race probably in 
fifty years afterwards, 

21682. But you do not think that the young men 
themselves would improve more at that age ?—I think 
that our people are very amenable and education has made 
them ycarly more amenable; there is not one-tenth of 
the crime and the men are much easier to handle than ever 
they were before, and with each decade I think it becomes 
easier. I see it every decade; the men are easier to 
handle. 


21683. There is one question which I think you have not 
been asked yet, ard that is, 9 certain number of young men 
will come to military age each year: will it be possible 
to find them, or do you think they will have drifted about. 
some to different parts of the country, and some out of 
the country altogether ?—Well, you practically find every 
one in the country when you take the census. 
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21654, Every ten years ?—Yes, you find every men in 
the country then. 

21685. You findevery one whois in the country at that 
mount, but would you be able, for instance, 18 there are 
whatever number it may be—40,000, 50,000, or 60,000 
boys of school age. who are now becoming of military 
aye, to put your hands upon these boys and find them ?— 
Yes. L think if we let slip a lot of them we shall have so 
many surplus to our actual requirements, ; it does not 
appear to me as a practical difficulty if you punish them 
if they do not fulfil their obligations as they do abrosd, and 
there the obligation is very much disliked; some people 
go to America from Germany to avoid it, but I do not 
thik there would be great objection to this, antif a certain 


nuuiber did slip out I think we should still have enough 
left, so that it would not bother us. 


21686. You think we might reckon upon a good spirit 
in that way ?—Yes. 


21687. I suppose at the present moment the nearest 
approach to any training machinery by which we could 
get in touch with the population is the School Board 
machinery, is it not; the School Boards of various dis- 
triets have to know where every child of school age is ?— 


Yes. I think they do, but they hose sight of them when they 
have passed their standards. 


21688. In youropinioncould yousuggest any machinery ? 
Would it be by the police or by a continuation of treating 
military training as part of military education ?—I have 
not thought of it, but practically we find no difficulty 
in tracing anyune now by the police as regards the army; 
if a soldiers complains that his wife to whom he is paying 
acparation allowance is not behaving well, we only have to 
write to the police of the district and we get an answer 
back immediately, and a full answer. 


21689. (Lord Grenfell.) I want just to ask one question” 
As tw what you have said about the ballot for the militia 
do you prefer the universal service to the ballot, because 
you consider that the ballot would not produce an effec- 
tive force for the defence of the country, or is it because 


you think it would be fairer to everyone to have universal 
service ?—Both. 


21690. But you do not think the ballot for the militia, 
which would automatically fill up the volunteers under 
restrictions as to advanced training, which of course could 
be made, would produce a force which would be good 
enough for home defence ?—I believe now we have got 
60,900 more voluntecrs than we want; our difficulty is 
jn training thom adequately. 


21691. But if you had a system of ballot for the militia 
with exemptions for the volunteers, could you put your 
volunteer training up to exactly what you wanted and 
make it the Swiss system ?~I think not, because then 
the volunteers would run down to nothing on account of 
the employers of labour ; as I said just now it is not the 
volanteer who is not willing to come out for a fortnight 
but it is the employers of labour who are not willing to 
let them come, and we found that out with the yeoman 


who is in many cases his own employer, for he finds that 
le cannot come, 


21692. Then he would have to serve as a militiaman ; 
the system would be ballot for the militia with certain 
exemptions for the voluntecrs, and if a man did not serve 
in the volunteers he would have to serve in the militia ; 
the effect of the ballot for the militia would be to fill up 
the volunteers according to our idea ?—I do not regard 
it, my Lord, as being feasible, because I do not think with- 
out universal service you will ever get your militia ade- 
quately trained, and it is not only the militia infantry 
man who has to be trained, it is the artilleryman, and you 
have to get the supply and the medical corps, and I do 
notthink under the ballot that has ever been contemplated. 
You would have to invent an entirely new machinery for 
it. 

21693. Then. as regards the Swiss service, please do not 
answer if you have been asked this before, as I did not 
hear the whole of your examination, do you consider that 
would be the proper basis of service ? Would you make 
it as little as one and a half months and fourteen days 
afterwards ?—I think we might find that we had to go a 
li tle further at first, for the first ten years, until our 
education got up, but you have got to consider that the 
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Swiss is taught in every school, he has @ boy's training as; 
well. 


21694. Is that compulsory ?—Yes, he handles a toy 
rifle when he is a child. 

21695. Is that what you would recommend here !— 
I have not gone into it because I did not know that this 
Commission or any other Commission would accept the 
somewhat advanced views which I not only hold now, 
but have held for thirty years. I did not know that any 
soldier had accepted this except myself; I have not 
spoken to any one soldier who has given evidence here, 


and I did not know that any soldior had accepted what 
I feel very strongly. 


21696. I conclude then that your opinion, as given, is 
that without this system it is perfectly impossible to fill 
up our ranks of militia and volunteers, and to provide a 
force requisite for the defence of the country ?—For the 
adequate training of them. 


21697. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Of course your proposal 
would impose a considerable burden upon the people 
of the country. Do you think it will be easy to persuade 


them of the necessity for this universal service !—Is not 
that rather political ? 


21698. Of course we are supposed to be a practical body, 
and we are supposed to recommend something which 
will have some chance of acceptance supported by argu- 
ments of course; do you think that taking the general 
opinion of the people of the country it will be easy to 
persuade them that there is a possibility of invasion 
which would warrant their submission to this very con- 
siderable burden ?—I believe in the forty years I have 
been considering it the country has always been in 
advance of the Government ; and the feeling in the lower 
classes has always been 80; any Government that is 
bold enough to say what it wants is followed. 


21699. You hold the view I do very strongly also, that 
the volunteers practically created themselves in spite 
of the Government ?—In spite of the Government. 


21700. Because they thought, rightly or wrongly, that 
there was some risk of invasion against which they 
wished to make preparations ?—I think so, in 1839. 

21701. Now you want to put it that the Government 
is convinced of this necessity, and that they wish to appeal 
to the country to take this burden upon its shoulders 
—that the case is really inverted—that now having in 
mind the possibility of our having no regular army at 
home the Government is convinced that some provision 
must be made for the defence of the country if it is 
threatencd with invasion ?—Holding the view I do, if 
I were in the Government I could not remain in it 
unless I proposed it. 


21702. It would be a mistake to make a proposal 
which is far in excess of the requirements of the case, do 
you not think ?—A horse dealer generally asks a great 
deal more than he is willing to accept, but Ido not know 


that he finds it a mistake, for they are generally pros- 
perous, 


21703. I put it in this way: There are something like 
400,000 or 500,000 young men who reach military age 
every year; that alone is a considerable body, some are 
required for the army and for various other services, but 
supposing you had, say, 350,000 young men reaching this 
age every year do you think it is necessary to have all of 
them, and keep them for any length of time ?—No. 

21704. How many of them do you think we should 
have 1—That is going into the defence of the country— 
how many I want ; I do not propose to arm any greater 
number than I require, and the Swiss nation do not ara 


every one; they take the pick and it is rather an honour 
to be in it. 


21705. Then you would propose to lay down a standard 
of physical and mental capacity ?—And character. 

21706. And character, yes, and take as many as you 
want who come up to that standard ?—That is it. 

21707. How would you regulate the length of their 
service? A Swiss man now comes in at twenty—in his 
twentieth year rather—-and he is in what they call the 
cite which is practically the active army for twelve 
years ?—Yes, and ours would obviously be much shorter 
than that because we should always have a number of 
men coming back; we should still have a reserve, and 
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those men would relieve the people who did not want to 
become soldiers ; but I have never gone closely into that, 
because as I have said just now I did not know that this 
Commission, I will not say would not listen to me—I 
knew you would do that politely—but I did not televe 
you would think thai the ideas I have been advocating 
were possible. 


21708. Taking it from a very broad point of view, hav- 
ing regard to the convenience of the population and the 
labour and employment of the country, do you think 
that we might, taking a man or a youngster between. 
eighteen and twenty, as you say, keep him for seven 
or eight years with liability to service ?—As long cs the 
experts told us that the force was necessary for tbe de- 
fence of England ; it has been worked out and we know 
exactly how many people we want for any conceivable 
invasion, and I would only keep the liability—I would 
make it as little onerous as was necessary. 


21709, Roughly, you said just now we have about 60,000 
more Volunteers than we can find places for; supposing 
we took them at 200,000, and we took the militia at 
120,060 to 150,00 7—70,000, 


21710. Supposing we took the militia from 100,000 to 
150,000 or something like that—we have about 90,000 on 
the books ?—Say 300,000 men, if you like. 

21711. Roughly, 300,000 men. Supposing you got them 
for seven or eight years, that would not require any very 
large number to be raised every year ?—No. 


21712. And the result of your system would be to throw 
the whole burden of the defence of the country upon 
40,000 men ?—I want it to be regarded as a high honour. 


21713. It would mean, supposing they served for seven 
or eight years, that there would be 40,000 to 50,000 or 
60,000 of the most able-bodied of the youth of the country 
who would be compelled to serve for a period of seven or 
eight years. That is your idea, is it ?—Do you mean 
serving continuously throughout the year ? 


21714. No, the liability?—Yes. 


21715. That is what it comes to ?—Yes; I think you 
have omitted one point—that in the same way when the 
soldiers were called out the railway people would all be 
soldiers too—all the public institutions—I mean you have 
only assumed the man who carries a rifle, but the fellows 
in the hospitals would all be under military law, and our 
servants all over the place would all be under military law, 
so that it is not quite as you are suggesting it would be, 
I think. 


21716. I do not quite understand what you would do 
with the residue ?—In every great public company which 
serves the public, such as railways, you would keep your 
hold on all these men in case of war, because all those men, 
although they do not carry a rific, they act as guards or 
s‘okerg, are still soldiers, and you would have them all 
under military discipline. 

21717. Then your 300,000 would not cover the men you 
would subject to military discipline 7—Not at all; [ am 
only talking of the fellows who would try to kill somebody 
if they came along. 


21718. I do not quite understand how the railway 
employés, and so on, can be regarded as soldiers ?—All 
those men would still be serving under their military 
liability ; everyone, whether you put a gun into his hand 
or not, from the time he came of age would be liable, but 
as I observed just now, I had not thought out the matter ; 
I should be prepared if his Grace wished to prepare a state- 
ment, but I had not thought out the effect of the numbers 
on universal service. 


21719. You would possibly take a larger number than 
those having regard to these misccllancous employments 
you would regard as military employments, and as it were 
hold them as a sort of Ersatz reserve with the liability 
to serve in various positions ?—Yes, a man would never 
lose his liability, whether I had trained him or not, until 
his period ran out; that is a principle accepted abroad. 

21720. The Swiss system, as explained to us by Sir 
Henry Hildyard the other day, and as you mentioned just 
now, is very largely dependent upon the instruction, and 
you may call it training of one kind or another, which the 
boy goes through in his state of pupilage, and is 
constantly practi-ing; they have a gun entrusted to 
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21724. You think that would work patiefa wie, . 
It is exactly what Sir Coleridge said just now « 
fretwillige, the one year volunteer; the onn year 
teer docs not do nearly as much drill if he is an int. 
fellow. 

21725. But secing we want comparatively so few ty, 
as compared with nations which are continental, ane tyat 
is admitted, I think, on all hands, some weight ; ust iu: 
given to the fact that we are an island, that we have 
fleet, and that therefore our military interests at hors: 
cannot be anything like commensurate with those of 
France and Germany, and therefore we want fewer mun ? 
—Yes 

21726. There is one advantage in that; we could make 
a very careful selection of the population, but we can on 
reasonable military grounds make a considerable number 
of exemptions which would still leave the burden very 
considerable upon the shoulders of the people, do you nut 
think ?—We have been doing that; it is done indeed in 
every country ; there was an instance when I raised the 
Egyptian Army, and there are numberless examples which 
bring down the grand total in a striking degree. I did 
that in the Egvptian Army that I raised in 1593. 


21727. I sce that the periods of training for the various 
arms—the recruit training—in the Swiss Army are for the 
infantry recruit year, forty-tive days; tield and position 
artillery, fifty-five days; cavalry, eighty days ; enyineers, 
fifty days ; medical services, forty-six days, an supply 
services, thirty-eight days. You think that that amount 
of training with the sixteen days given in subsequent 
years for some of the arma, and in alternate years in the 
other arms, would create an army which we mizht rely 
upon for defensive purposes ?—If you trained vour ofticers 
in the same way as the Swiss officers are trained. 


21728. And you, like most of the witnesses who have 
been before us, attach practically the highest importan>, 
the first importance to providing a body of officers an] 
non-commissioned officers ?—That is it. 

21729. With them, knowing what you do of the capacity 
of the men who are serving now in the volunteers, wiio 
are a very fair sample of Englishmen, and in the militia, 
you think the men could be very fairly trained in tiose 
periods ?—If we had the ofticers trained I should ve quite 
happy about the men. 


21730. Do you not think that, to relieve the burden, 
even further, some of the instruction could be given on the 
lines to which the people of this country have now becom 
habituated, namely. the volunteer lines, and that they 
could do a considerable amount of the elementary part of 
the work as they do now in their evenings, and half- 
holidays and so on ?—Are we assuming now that we have 
got compulsion ? 

21731. Yes, compulsion ?—I think if you have compul- 
sion you might do a great deal on half-holidays, but I 
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have got in the 2nd Army Corps a battalion of which 500 
men never put in their drill at all, and they have 
asked me to consider them efficient. I wish to guard 
myself from any misunderstanding and to say that it must 
be compulsion. The first set off ought to be continuous ; 
in your annual work afterwards you might do a great deal 
in the afternoons and evenings, but I am not willing to 
take the first set off in disconnected hours. 


21732. Surely a man could learn the goose step and 
position drill and all that sort of thing in a couple of hours 
on the Saturday afternoons ?—No, I do not think I would 
like to take him when he is tired ; when he has given the 
Lest part of the day to his work in a factory or something, 
1 do not think I would like to have the fag-end 
of a man’s day. Your idea has utterly gone wrong 
in Guernsey and Jersey where it broke down, the 
adjutant could not get a kick out ofthe men in 
the afternoon where it is the law of the land, and 
when they got a new adjutant who tried to work them 
they practically said they would not do any more soldiering. 
They insisted upon the adjutant being removed because 
they said he wanted to drill them. Iam not willing to 
take them at the fag-end of a day. 


21733. Still a great deal of work has been done by the 
volunteers on a Saturday afternoon and very good work 
and hard work too ?—If it were very hard work—your 
particular corps may have done so, but if it were very 
bard work there would not be the demand for the Drill 
Hall to be a sort of club as we all want it to be now. I 
have been looking on at the building of many drill halls. 
I do not agree that the preliminary training can be done 
in the afternoons and evenings of the first forty-five days 
of compulsory service 


21734. You would be quite prepared to adopt this 
system for all arms at all events experimentally ?—Yeu 


21735. You would think the cavalry, that is the yeo- 
manry and the field artillery and so on, could all be trained 
on the same lines ?—Yes. because I shall take my groom 
boys and I shall take his Grace’s second horseman into 
my artillery. 


21736. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Do you think that an 
efficient field artilleryman can be trained in fifty-five days? 
—Not unless he can ride before he comes. 


21737. 1f he can ride before he comes ?—Yes, but we 
bave bad really a success with the militia field artillery 
and I have been watching them very closely; I was 
Adjutant General when it was started, and although they 
are nothing like the line artillery yet I think we all accept 
them and they train for ninety days. I wish to guard 
myself against accepting this exact period of fifty-five 
‘days; it would be something about thnt, and taking boys 
avho have never ridden. We have got fairly good men in 
the militia allhough we have only got three batteries at 
present, and it has been a success. 


21738. (Sir Colcridge Grove.) Is it not the case that in 


those three batteries there is a proportion of Regulars ? 
—Yes. 


21739. Something like one third are regular soldiers ? 
—Yes, we have got the strength of a battery and that 
expands with the real militiaman into three batteries, and 
Sir Coleridge is quite right, but then you would have 
permanent cadres. 


21749. And some of the officers are regulars too 7_—Yes, 
the commanding officer is a Regular, but we ought not to 
count that against the militiaman because we have the 
same systein ; the Swiss have got their permanent cadre. 


Q1741. (Colonel Dalmakoy.) Supposing you have a 
volunteer position battery, a heavy battery. and the men 
have done their ordinary training for one or more years 
and their drivers are to a certain extent trained ?—Are 
you talising of volunteers or militia ? 


21742. Volunteers—their drivers are to a certain extent 
trained or at any rate can ride; if when they were mobil- 
ised they got two months’ continuous training, would you 
call them then eflicient artillerymen ?—Are they to have 
volunteer officers or Regular oflicers, because the all im- 
portant part with the artillery now—we used to think it 
was all gillop—is that we want to get artillery into 
position and observe fire ; the greatest importance is not 
banging off the gun quickly, but the observation of tire, 
and that cannot be done by an amateur. : 
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21743. He could not do that after sixty days continuous 
training ?—Oh no; we find with officers who spend all 
their lives in the service that it is only some of them, and 
those who have had the greatest training, who are a 
success ; prizes are won in competitions between brigade 
divisions and batteries of artillery every year by the 


batteries which are commanded by the best observing 
officers. 


21744. But so far as the men are concerned you would 
be satistied ?—I would not be satisfied with any volunteer 
field artillery unless you had universal service. 

21745. But if you had the Swiss training !—Yee, I 
should be quite satisfied. 

21746. That is fifty-five days continuous training !— 
Yes. 

21747. Supposing they had that on mobilisation, would 
that be sufficient in your opinion to make them satis. 
factory ?—I would say broadly that I would accept the 
Swiss system although I think we are not 80 well prepared 
for it as they are because our education is not so high. 


21748. Do you mean the general education ?—I mein 
the general education and the military too, because you 
have heard what I said about the teaching in childhood. 


21749. Assuming that that time could be given to giving 
a proper instruction to the officers, there is no reason why 
there should not be volunteer field artillery ?—I do not 
think I have caught that. 


21750. Assuming that that training could be given to 
the men of fifty-five days and that the officers are properly 
instructed—I put it higher of course for the offices— 
there is no reason is there why the volunteers should not 
supply field artillery ?—I cannot conceive any system of 
instruction adequate for the defence of the country under 
the voluntary system. 


21751. I am referring only to field artillery ?—Yes, 
but I say that as long as it is not compulsion I think it 
would be impossible to get it. 


21752. But if the time could be obtained would you not 
be satistied ?—If you could obtain such a thing, but. as 
Euclid said, that is absurd—it is impossible. 


21753. Can you tell us whether under the Swiss system 
the oflicer takes suldicring up as a profession or does he 
just come out for his annual training and have other 
occupations ?—He has other occupations. 


21754. Because I observe that in the first eight years 
of an officer's training he has to be out the first year 
sixty-one days ?—Yes. 

21755. The second year twenty-eight days, the third 
year about ninety days and the cighth year he has ninety- 
five ?—He can contract out of it, can he not, by being 6 
freiwillige, and going in for one year ? 

21756. 1 am coming to that immediately. Such 
course as that would prevent any man in ordinary business 
becoming an officer, would it not ?—What do you call 


business ? I do not think it would prevent a man in a 
stockbroker’s office. 


21757. Three months out of the year up to his eighth 
year ?—I do not say a clerk, but I think one of the young 
partners who is coming up to be in the House could give 
the time, and I think he gives the time to pleasure now 
very nearly, 

21758. I wish that in my profession I could find time 
to get away three months a year, and I do not think 
there are many professional men who could. Do you 
think you could get a sufficient number of officers with $0 
much time on their hands for the force you require ?—I 
have not the slightest doubt of it when they get enough in 
Switz*rland, which is a poor country. Ours is a very rich 
country, and we have any number of people who I think 
would be glad to he officers if they knew that as 
alternatives they had to be privates or officers. 


21759. Do you know whether under the Swiss system 
the soldiers live in barracks during their training ?—Some 
do and some do not, I think; but all of them cannvt 
because there is not room for them: I have got perhaps 
somewhat advanced ideas, but I do not think it is necessary 
to live in a barrack. 


21760. Do you think it would be desirable for all classes 
of men to live in barracks together mixea up ?—I do not 
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think it matters a bit. I ao not at all object to the mixture 
of the classes in the barrack room, and I think it is very 
good. 

21761. Do you not think it would be demoralising to 
many ‘—No, on the contrary I think the best elevate the 
worst. I have known friends of mine who have served 
as privates, corporals, sergeants, and officers, and the 
effect of a gentleman going into the barrack-room is the 
cessation of bad language if ho never speaks a word. It 
is remarkable, and I have not one case but many in my 
mind 

21762. (Earl of Derby.) There was just one question 
I should like to ask you. Our ideas have been based, 
of course, upon the supposition that only British sub- 
jects were liable to serve. Having regard to the very 
large number of foreigners in this country and to the in- 
creasing employment, could you tell me at all (I will not 
ask any question which is political) what the Swiss rule 
is about foreigners resident in the country and therefore 
free from conscription ? Are they subject to any tar or 
aot ?—I am trying to think, because there has been a case 
in the papers in which a man appealed to our Consul to 
get him off his liability, but it was ruled, to the best of 
my belief, that he must serve if he liked to live in the 
country within specified years. It is my impression that 
he had to serve. I do not know anything officially, but 
T read it in the newspaper. 


21763. (Sir Coleridge Grore.) I only want to ask one 
question. You said you thought, speaking generally, and 
without being tied down to a day or two, the Swiss periods 
of training would answer for our country ?—Yes. 


21764. In saying that, are you not assuming, or at all 
events hoping, that the previous military education of 
the boy, and also his general education, would he in this 
country brought up to a somewhat similar level to the 
Swiss ?—Yes, I do not mean the Swiss at any particular 
time, but generally. 


21765. And therefore supposing compulsion were to be 
introduced, would it not be desirable, until we had arrived 
at that point of military education and general educa- 
tion, to have a longer period of training ?—Yes, obviously. 


21766. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) There are one or two 
little points I should like to get a little more strongly 
brought out. I fancy you have already conveyed genera- 
ally your view about them. You do not attach any im- 
portance, or any great importance, to the young recruit 
who is receiving his first training living in a barracks. You 
are quite content to let him live at home, provided he puts 
in a good day’s work ?—That is it. 

21767. And your objection to what has been called the 
volunteer system is simply that you do not want the 
fag-end of the day ?—That is so. 


21768. But if you could get your volunteer every day 
for a full day you do not want to worry about what he 
does afterwards ?—No, I do not want him to live in 
barracks a bit ; I want him to live in a tent, because he 
would have to live in a tent when he fights eventually. 
I should like him to spend a little time in a tent in the 
summer. 


21769. But you do not require him all his forty-five 
days to be in a tent ?—No. 


21770. You would be content to have him at home 
during the training time ?—I have not the slightest 
objection to his sleeping at home, and I would go further 
and !et the line soldier sleep in his house until the time 
ho was wanted. I know a great many of my colleagues 
do not agree with me, and think you must lock him up 
every night, but I do not. 


21771. There is another rather delicate point I want 
to ask you about. You are no doubt aware that there 
is a great deal of prejudice in this country among the 
middle classes, at any rate, against their sons coming 
into the army and living in barracks ?—Yes. 


21772. And that that is perhaps partly due to the 
state of things disclosed, by medical officers in recent 
yea since the abolition of the Contagious Diseases Act ? 
—Yes. 

21773. T see there is a pamphlet by a medical officer 
lately issued, in which I think he gives the enormous figure 
of 60 per cent. of our soldiers who are suffering from these 
sthings, and, of course, if that is made known—if that 
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pamphlet is published, and that sort of thing gets sabout— 
the publio will get the impression “ If our boys are going 
into barracks we shall have the whole population ruined 
and inoculated” ?—What is the question? It is remark- 
able that it has gone down something like 1} per cent. 
in the last seven or eight years—that is, the sick-rate of 
the whole of the Second Army Corps is about 3-2 now, 
and has been ever since the war. It is astonishing. 


21774. (Chairman.) Would you want the man in bar- 
racks all day ?—I would like him as many hours as I 
want to put in—eight hours a day. 


Field- 
Marshal 
Sir Evelyn 
Wood, 
V.C.,G.C.B., 
ete. 


20 Jan. 1904. 


21775. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) You want a full day’s © 


work out of him ?—Yes, but I attach no importance to 
his sleeping in barracks. 

21776. You would be content to have him on the same 
terms as a policeman, for instance ?—Absolutely. 


21777. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) As regards 
invasion, there might be two periods, first, that in which 
the Navy were getting sea command, and, second, that 
in which 120,000 Regulars were being embarked and sent 
abroad. We may assume that invasion would not hap- 
p2n while our best Regulars were at home, and, if their 
embarkation, together with the period necessary for 
gaining sea command, be taken to absorb two months, it 
would be after that period that danger of invasion by 
surprise would begin, especially if a second naval power 
then declared against us. The Navy would then require 
tho utmost liberty to safeguard our transports and over- 
power fresh enemy. If the 120.000 best Regulars are 
oversea, can the Navy have that liberty unless our Home 
land defence is adequate ?--You ask there practically, is 
it possible without a considerable force at home to safv- 
guard the country in any event ? 


21778. And adequately to protect our oversea domin- 
ions ?—I think Sir Ralph Knox and I said we should 
have 300,000 at home just now. Personally. I do not 
think we have got nearly enough soldiers; I am not 
thinking of South Africa, but three or four years ago we 
added an enormous tract opposite to Hong Kong in the 
Peninsula of Kowloon and we raised a Chinese regiment, 
I believe they were a thousand strong and we built bar- 
racks for them at Wei-hai-wei, but I believe we have re- 
duced them now to 200 men, that question is a little 
foreign, is it not, to the question of the defence of England, 
but personally I do not think we have got enough line 
soldiers if we are to keep all we have got. All our colonies 
are undermanned, speaking generally. 

21779. If I might put it roughly, something in this 
way—leaving my assumptions, first of all while we have 
got our 120,000 best regular troops at home an invasion 
1s improbable ?—Without the volunteers and the present 
lot we have got, if I were a Minister I should not like to 
say that 120,000 men would be sufticient. 

21780. I am assuming our present forces at the back 
of that ?—Assuming our present volunteers. 


21781. Yes, Then it would probably be necessary to 
send those best troops oversea and that cannot be done 
until the Navy had secured such sea command that our 
transports would be safe ?—I think history would not 
quite agree with that; I think we have chanced them 
constantly 100 years ago. I understand your question to 
be: would we be quite cortain to keep the regulars at 
home until the Navy said “ Now then, we will ensure 


” 


you. 

21782, Exactly; that is what I want to get out 1—I 
think it would depend on who the minister was; if you 
had a Pitt he would say ‘Co along” and he would em- 
bark them. 


21783. And then you would think that in order either 
to get in an effective counter stroke or to reinforce a 
threatened frontier we might take the risk of sending our 
transports under a large naval convoy away as soon as 
ever we could embark our men ?—Yes, I do not think it 
would be safe to assume that you are going to keep your 
12),000 at home until say an indefinite period. I think 
you suggested two months, and that by that time we 
should be able to train somebody who now does not 
know anything about war. I do not think that asump+ 
tion could be safely accepted. 


21784. That is the very point I wanted to get your 
opinion upon. 
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Field- 21785. (Chairman.) Why not safely accepted ?—I 
Murshal_ say that he asks should we be quite certain to keep our 


Sir Evelyn 120,000 men at home until we had had time to train 
re B, others. He says two months and I say “No, I do not 
ete, 


think we should.” 


1904 21786. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) I understand you to 

V* mean that the question of the rapidity with which we 
sent our troops would depend a great deal on the emer- 
gency and a great deal on the character of the Govern- 
ment of the day 1—That is it. 


21787. Assuming a case for instance like the Indian 
Mutiny, it is not to be supposed that we should keep our 
troops waiting. We should run them at any risk ?— 
No, I do not think it would be safe to assume that the 
troops will be kept at home until you can train people 
who are not now soldiers; that was his question and I 
said “ No, I do not think you can make that assumption.” 

21788, (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) I particularly 
wanted to get that, because docs not that make it plain 
that in order to liberate our Navy for its proper duties 
and to drive home either a counterstroke or to adequately 
reinforce a threatened frontier, if the country is mean- 
while to be safe we must have at any rate an adequate 
and properly trained home defence army ?—I think that 
is a certainty and I was willing with universal service to 
accept a Swiss trained army. 

21789. And without something of that kind it would 
mean that either our navy would be hampered at sea, our 
foreign land frontiers might be placed in a dangerous 
position, or we might have panic at home ?—Yes, but 
I answered even more strongly a little time ago by saying 
that I did not think it could be contemplated by any 
responsible person. 

21790. Then whether we go in for the Swiss system, 
whether we go in for one year’s universal service or whether 
we go in for a very extensive and radical reform of the 
present system, in either event we should be driven as 
foreign powers who have to meet such questions have been 
driven, to having some means of giving our home defence 
officers far better military instruction than they can have 
at present ?—Quite 80. 

21791. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) Bearing on some questions 
which have just now been asked, supposing we had to send 
our regular army abroad as we had to do the other day, 
and as we might have to do elsewhere and that that army 
was taken roughly at 120,000 men, you could not send 
them abroad in the course of a fortnight, could you ?—No. 


21792. It would take some considerable time ?—We 
got the first 30,000 off in eleven days and I should say in 
six weeks from the first notice it could be done ; it is only 
& question of shipping and the soldiers would be ready 
much sooner. 

21793. But it is a question of shipping and that is not 
such a simple question as it looks. Do you remember 
what time elapsed between the first instructions to obtain 
shipping and the last embarkations of the 47,000 men we 
sent abroad ?—I have forgotten for the moment, but if 
you will allow me to say 80 that is scarcely an analogous 
case because the whole of our shipping arrangements 
are made up as we do for the London School Board—I 
mean everything is so elaborate and the men are 80 well 
provided that we never take the risk which all people take 
when they go to war, We did not know we were at war 
when we first ordered the ships, but if you will look at the 
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charters we made, the soldiers really as far as their health 
is concerned are treated as well as first class passengers 
so that I do not think the South African expedition can 
be taken as a precedent. 


21794. You think the shipping for a force of that kind 
could be taken up much more expeditiously than it was 
in the present war ?—Much; there is no question about 
that. We were trying to do it on business principles and 
the Ministry, I believe, had said themselves they never 
thought that perhaps the last lot would go. I have never 
known a Ministry which did think so; the betting was 
ten to one that the guards would not go beyond Gibralier 
or Malta in February 1854, and I think our ministers 


probably hoped that the last 47,000 you talk about would 
not start at all. 


21795. Yet the Admiralty were pretty keen shout 
commencing preparations if you accept the evidence 
that was given before the Royal Commission ; both the 
Naval Head of the Transport and the Deputy Head of the 
Transport gave very clear evidence of how they had begun 
to look out ships, and to ascertain their whereabouts. to 
obtain their fittings for the berths and so on before there 
was any signal given for the absolute taking up of ships !— 
Yes ; as I said just now our conditions were very stringent 
as to the health and comfort of the men—conditions which 
would not be observed if we were fighting. We were under 
the impression all that time that 30,000 or 40,000 men 
would do the job England was undertaking, and therefore 
there was not at all the same pressure that there would beif 
we were really going to fight a big Power. 


21796. Supposing the requirement were for India, which 
is what appears to be in most people’s minds, do you think 
that the same measures would not be taken ?—Not at all; 
I think you could have got off twice your 47,000 men ina 
fortnight it you had liked for India. 


21797. What leads you to think that ?—Because if you 
look at those we chartered you will sce we stuck to one 
or two big lines; there are a dozen other lines we could 
have chartered, but in the whole of the Boer war, so far 8 
I know, in the early part of it we were trying to economise 
everything, and the emergency was not considered, and 
that was the reason of the delay. 


21798. It is the fact—I looked into it very carefully the 
other day—that from the first notification to the navy 
and the last embarkation of that number of men two 
months elapsed ?—Yes, I say because I think we were not 
in a hurry and they were going 6,000 miles. 


21799. But the distance to India is a respectable one, is 
it not ?—Yes, but to India we should not take any horses, 
and you have counted the horses. You do not propose to 
contend, do you, that to send 50,000 civilians out to 
India would take two months ¥_ In an emergency it would 
not take two months to send all the soldiers England has 


got to India, because there are no horses or transport to be 
sent there. 


21800. That simplifies the matter very considerably 
if you are sending a force which need not be accompanied 
by either its transport or riding horses ?—Enormously. 

21801. And that was obviously the case in the despatch 
of the troops to South Africa; those that extended the 
period were the horse ships ?—Yes. 

21802. (Chairman.) Are there any points not in your 
roemorandum that you would care to put before us?— 
No, sir, thank you ; you have listened to me very patiently. 


Major-General Sir ALFRED Turner, K.C.B., R.A., called; and Examined. 


Major-Gen. 21803. (Chairman.) You have been before us before 
Sir Alfred and have now come back to give us further evidence. 
Turner, As Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces perhaps you 
K.C.B., R.A. would tell us something of the department and of the 
2 Jan. 1904, Work which that department specially has charge of ?— 
- E T have written a complete history of the branch,” of which 
1 think copies have been sent you, showing the actual 
history of it up to date since its first formation, and it will 
take a very long time to go through. Do you wish me to 

read any part of it ? 


21804. Are tbere any parts you would like specially to 


* See Appendix XXXI. 


call our attention to ?—I think there have been an enornl- 
ous number of changes, seventeen, but there have been & 
certain number of radical ones, and if Your Grace will allow 


me I will just read this, not going into detail but just giving 
the headings. In 1860—— 


21805. Do they lead up to some definite point we should 
have in our minds ?—They only show at once the absolute 
want of continuity which has been pursued with regard to 
the branch and the changes I am about to give are simply 
the radical changes out of seventeen that have taken place. 

21806. Would you suggest that the force suffered in 
consequence of that haphazard way of dealing ‘—I think 
everything must suffer from want of continuity. I wae 


to bi 
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going to give you more in detail the history of the branch 
in the last three years. These are the radical changes 
that have taken place from the year 1860, the year after 
the volunteer force was formed. From 1869 to 1868 
there was an inspector-general of militia, and an inspector- 
general of voluntcers who had a deputy inspector-general 
and an assistant inspector-general. In 1868 an inspector- 
gencral of reserve forces was made with a deputy inspector- 
general. In 1872 the department was placed for the 
first time under the commander-in-chief, and there was 
thea the inspector-general of reserve forces with two 
assistant adjutant-generals. In 1874 his name was changed 
and he was made inspector-general of auxiliary forces. 
In 1878 the branch was abolished. the inspector-general of 
anxiliary forces became a deputy adjutant-general looking 
after the auxiliary forces as such, and the two assistant 
adjutant-generals were abolished, so he was left by himself. 
In 1894 the deputy adjutant-general again became re- 
suscitated as inspector-general of the auxiliary forces and 
the duties of the inspector-general of recruiting was added 
to him. In 1900, the position of the inspector-general of 
auxiliary forces was made separate from that uf the 
recruiting branch, two deputy assirtant adjutant-genorals 
vere appointed, and subsequently a special and temporary 
deputy assistant adjutant-general for yeomanry. In 
1902 the two deputy assistant adjutant-gonerals were 
abolished. These are the important changes which have 
taken place out of the innumerable ones the branch has 
been subject to. 

21807. (Colonel Satterthwatte.) These were two cx- 
adjutants of militia and volunteers 1—Yes. 

21808. (Lord Grenfell.) When were they appointed ?— 
I was appointed on the 26th March 1900, and they were to 
have been appointed at that date, but there was some 
little delay about it, and they were appointed about 
September of that year. 

21809. And then they were done away with ?—They 
were abolished in 1902. On the 19th of March 1901 the 
adjutant-general suggested the practical abolition of the 
branch. That is in a semi-official letter, but it goes very 
fully into the matter at issue between myself and the 
adjutant-general of that day, and suggested the practical 
abolition of the branch created eleven months before, owing 
to a pledge to Parliament. I should like to hand this 
paper* in to the Commission, which give the full reasons 
as to why the branch was established in 190). The in- 
spector-general wrot> in March 1901 a letter d>precating 
strongly the course proposed. The recommendation then 
was mad> ofticially, and was sent for the abolition of the 
inspector-general of auxiliary forces branch to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and suggested that the two deputy 
assistant adjutant-gen2rals should be taken from him 
and transferred to other bra ches of his Department. 
The Commander-in-Chief dissented, as did the Secretary 
of State, who stated that the Commander-in-Chief was of 
opinion that all matters connected with organisation and 
administration of the militia, yeomanry, and volunteers 
should be dealt with by the inspector-gencral of auxiliary 
forees, and that the adjutant-general should only deal 
with discipline, and the Secretary of State assented. That 
was on the 14th May 1901. On the 6th May 1902 further 
changes were proposed in the inspector-general of auxi- 
liary forces’ Department, and it was suggested he should 
not inspect at all When I took up the duties of insp-ctor- 
general of auxiliary forees on the 24th March 1999 the 
Seorstary of State and Lord Wolseley, the Commander- 
in-Chicf, suggested that I should see as much of the aux- 
iliare forces as possible, and inspect as many as I could 
possibly do. The Commander-in-Chief disagreed with 
the proposal that there should be no inspection carried 
out by myself or other officers of headquarters, and said 
he could see no reason whatever why inspection should 
not be carried out by officers of the headquarters staff. 
The adjutant-general then became general officer com- 
manding the second army corps. The next adjutant- 
general on October 2nd 1901 took up the same line as his 
predecessor and recommended that the inspector-general 
of anxiliary forces should become deputy adjutant-general 
and not inspect at all, He also recommended the aboli- 
tion of the two deputy assistant adjutant-generals which 
was, without any reference to me, decided at a War Office 
Coincil, I+ was also decided that I shoull become 
deputy adjutant-general. I strongly deprecated this, and 
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at a War Office Council on the lst May 1902 it was de- 
cided that the inspector-genera! of auxiliary forces should 
continue so to be called, and that he should carry out 
such inspections as the Commander-in-Chief thought 
necessary. Finally the two deputy assistant adjutant- 
generals, whom it had been proposed to replac2 by officers 
of militia and volunteers, were taken aw1y on the Ist April 
1902 and not replaced by anybody; then all the Civil 
Service clerks (some of whom had been years in the 
branch, and were possessed of great experizne> and com- 
plete knowledge of its work) were taken away and re- 
placed by military clerks quite new to such work, and 
the branch of inspector-general of auxiliary forces, which 
administers a force having an establishment of 550,000, 
has since been conducted with a staff less than that of an 
infantry battalion. I do not know that the letters are of 
any interest to the Commission, but I beg to say that in 
making these statements there is absolutely no personal 
reflection on anybody. I differ from others very con- 
siderably, but I impute nothing whatever to anybody 
th.t I mention ; it is the general system of want of con- 
tinuity in the War Office that I mean to reflect upon. 


21810. (Chairman.) Can you suggest any reasons 
explaining what you have told us at all ?—The reason of 
all these changes ? 

21811. Yes ?—I can give what I think it is—that things 
are conducted more according to the idiosyncrasy of the 
people who happen to be in authority at the time than 
from any fixed principle of continuity. 

21812. Would there be any feeling that the auxiliary 
forces after all were not of very great account ?—No, I 
think it is quite intelligible; there are people who think 
that no difference whatever should be made in the adminis- 
tration of regulars, militia, and volunteers—in fact a 
distinguished general officer at the War Office, whom I 
will not name, said so,and said that.I was a sort of advocatus 
dtaboli of the auxiliary forces, Of course I am perfectly 
willing to be an adcocatus diatoli or any body else if I can 
do good. 

21813. What I meant was, was it a question that they 
were not worth very much consideration, the auxiliary 
forces ?—Possibly so. 

21814. That after all they were playing a game and were 
not doing any real work ?—I would not like to attribute 
such a motive to anybody. 

21815. I do not mean motive, but a sort of feeling ?— 
I would not hke to attribute such an opinion to anybody 
in their sane senses as that the auxiliary forces were not 
worth looking after. 

21816, What is the next point you would like to bring 
before us ?—With regard to the establishment of the 
branch as an entirely separate branch from the War Office, 
I do not consider that is possible at all owing to our 
organisation, and I have written a paper upon that. If 
I might read this it would not take very long. The War 
Office organisation as it at present exists is based on the 
principle of dealing with the administration of all the 
military forces by subjects and not by arms, that is the 
director general of ordnance deals with all questions of 
armament, the Army Medical Department with all medical 
questions and soon. There are certain minor exceptions to 
this rule. For example, “ adjutant-gencral 6” deals with 
Royal Engineer officers and personnel, and «adjutant- 
general 3” with auxiliary force officers, but speaking 
broadly, the principle in the above is the underlying prin- 
ciple in all War Office organisation. That is dealing with 
subjects and not arms. This being the cass, it follows 
that with the present general organisation of the office if 
all auxiliary force questions of every sort and kind were 
to be dealt with by one branch in the War Oftice under one 
chief, a sort of minor War Oitice would have to he created. 
Assuming that the question of creating such an office arose, 
the difticultics in doing so would be almost insurmountable. 
For example, the director general of ordnance now pro- 
vides and issues guns, small arms, ammunition, ete., for 
the army and auxiliary forces. It would be out of the 
question to create a separate director of ordnance for 
auxiliary forces alone. Similarly with the army medical 
and other Departments of the War Office, which might be 
roughly described as technical departments. In the same 
way finance questions from their nature and from the 
political system of the country must continue to be 
dealt with by a branch of the Accountant General’s 
Department. From the above it appears quite out of the 
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question to form in the War Office one branch dealing 
exclusively with all matters affecting the auxiliary forces ; 
but it does not by any means follow that the existing 
method of dealing with auxiliary force questions in the 
War Office is a good one—in fact, experience has shown 
that it is quite the reverse. The main reason for this lies 
on the surface and admits of no dispute. It is that the 
ordinary staff officer in the War Office spends nine-tenths 
of his time in dealing with matters affecting the regular 
army, and therefore naturally and quite unconsciously 
comes to look at the auxiliary force questions with which 
he has now to deal from the standpoint of the regular 
army. In practice this works out badly, as is obviously to 
be expected, considering how much the constitution and 
circumstances of the army differ from those of the auxiliary 
forces, and from the fact that in the latter we have to deal 
with ofticers and men who have many civil duties and 
responsibilities, and who are, so to speak, soldiers in their 
spare time. With a view therefore of mecting the special 
circumstances connected with the auxiliary forces, it 
appears esscntial that there should be at the War Office 
a high staff officer charged with the general direction and 
control of the auxiliary forces, and that this officer should 
be supported by a staff competent to advise and assist him 
in his special duties. Before dealing with the question of 
staff it becomes necessary to consider what the position 
should be of the staff officer representing the auxiliary 
forces at the War Office, and in considering this it should 
be borne in mind the importance that now attaches to the 
auxiliary forces not only from the point of view of home 
defence, but also as a reserve to the Regular army em- 
ployed on a foreign expedition ; and that in numbers the 
auxiliary forces under the new organisation will amount 
to nearly half a million men. Allowing for the above 
it appears desirable that the staff officer responsible for 
auxiliary forces at the War Office should hold a high 
position, and have the power, when necessary, of report- 
ing direct to tho Secretary of State instead of being, as 
at present, subject to the control of the adjutant-general. 
As to his staff, he should be assisted by three representative 
officers—one for Militia, one for Yeomanry, and one for 
Volunteers. Apart from the importance which the respec- 
tive forces would attach to having a staff officer repre- 
senting them at headquarters, I am certain, judging bymy 
experience in the case of the present temporary deputy 
assistant adjutant-general for Yeomanry, that such 
officers would be most useful and essential. As 
regards the constitution of the auxiliary forces branch 
itself, it is at present confined within very narrow limits, 
and although at my suggestion the scope of its duties was 
recently somewhat enlarged, I think after making every 
allowance for the general system in the War Office, 
there are a number of questions now dealt with by 
various military branches in the War Office which 
could with advantage be handed over to the auxiliary 
forces branch. These questions could be dealt with 
and settled by the auxiliary force branch out of hand. 
On other questions affecting auxiliary forces but not 
dealt with directly by the auxiliary force branch, 
jt should be made a rule that the opinion of the staff officer 
representing auxiliary forces should in every such case be 
obtained before a decision is given. That is all I have 
got to say generally. 


21817. There are no points bearing upon that that you 
would wish to put before us ?—No, not unless you have 
any question. 


21818. I would like to ask one or two rather general 
questions ; is your general fecling with regard to the 
auxiliary forces that on the whole they are inadequate for 
the work they would be expected to carry out ?—For the 
defence of the country ? 


21819. Yes ?—No, I do not; I think they are not in- 
adequate ; as I said before, I think we must have some 
time to get them into order, and one month I think 
sufficient. 


21820. Supposing the contingency to be the absence 
from the country of the regular forces, and an impend- 
ing invasion of a hostile army of the very best troops, 
both as to personnel, leading and so forth, that a great 
European power could put into the field, do you think 
the country might safely rely on our militia and volun- 
teers to deal with that invasion ?—I should like to have 
a nucleus of about 30,000 regulars in the country; I 


think that is the number laid down, and I should always 
wish to have # nucleus to stiffen the auxiliary forces. 


21821. Accepting the fact that there were the 30,000 
you think you would feel quite confident, as far as we can 
be about such a matter, that the invasion ought to be 
repelled ?—Of course there are a great many issues; as 
to invasion I utterly disbelieve the possibility of it while 
the fleet holds the seas. 


21822. I am presuming that an invasion does take 
place, because naturally if the fleet prevents an invasion 
the power of the auxiliary forces to defeat the invaders 
hardly becomes a practical question—presuming that 
an invasion did take place, and that it depended 
for its success or failure on the amount of opposition 
offered to it by our auxiliary forces as at present con- 
stituted, aided say, by 30,000 regular troops, and we 
will say a month or two months’ preparation, do you think 
the country could wisely rely upon those forces to repel 
the invasion ?—Do you mean if the sea was open, 
and they could pour troops into our country ? 


21823. Yes, apart from the naval question—as a purely 
military question, supposing an invasion did take place? 
—I should not like to say what would happen if Ger- 
many could pour 200,000 men into the country—or 
France or any other country—but I look on that as an 
absolute impossibility. I am guided by the opinion of 
the great Duke of Wellington who said that with 50.000 
militia he would undertake to hold the country against 
any invasion that was possible while the fleet was in 
being. 

-21824. Of course you follow me that there ar two 
distinct points; there is the point of saying that we need 
not make any very elaborate preparation, because the 
whole thing happening is so extremely doubtful, and 
why should we tax ourselves and strain ourselves for 
an event which is utterly inconceivable ; and there is 
another view which you may think somewhat abstract, 
and other people may think very pertinent—supposing 
it does take place, are we prepared to deal with it—and 
that is rather the point I should like to have your opnion 
upon ?—As this country has never been invaded, at 
least not seriously, for many hundreds of yearg, 
and we have no experience whatever, we can only draw 
analogies from history, and one could give many cascs in 
which invasions of countries have taken place where the 
inhabitants who were not trained to arms at all managed 
to get rid of the invaders who were regular trained troops. 


21825. Supposing you have considered the very high 
training of such an army as would invade us; we are both 
playing the same game to a certain extent ; we are both 
making military preparations and undergoing military 
training, and so forth, to compete in the field the one 
against the other. We are aware that they take a very 
serious view of these preparations, that they pick their 
men carefully and train them very severely for two years, 
and that those who lead them are men who devote their 
whole energies—with very great experience of compara- 
tively recent wars and experience at any rate of 4 past 
generation—to mature their plans, while we on our side, 
are, to a certain extent, playing the same game; we are 
also training our militia and volunteers, and we have to 
decide what line we would take. Do you consider that 
the success of those preparations, as exemplified by tke 
present condition of the militia and volunteers, points 
to the fact that we have done all that is desirable, and that 
the country may reasonably consider itself safe if owing 
to the absence of the fleet or any other reason an invasion 
does take place ?—Yes, I do. 


21826, Of course we have had alot of evidence which 
would lead us to fear the contrary ?—I am quite certain 
of that. I only give my own opinion, but I would pledge 
myself to do it, and I would pledge all my reputation 


whatever I have got, professional or otherwise, on being 
able to do it. 


21827. Then I suppose you would say this, that inas- 
much as you find that we can train a defensive army 
effectively with the amount of training our militia and 
volunteers receive the foreign powers take an unnecessarily 
serious view of the question in giving the very elaborate 
amount of training they do ?—Yes, but look what their 
frontier is and look at ours; they have a frontier a man 
can hop over, but we have a very different frontier frem 
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that, and it is on that we build our safety and our great- 
ness on our watery frontier. 


21828. Yes, but whereas they would cross their frontier 
with ease and ours with difficulty, still I am dealing with 
the proposition which suggests that they have crossed our 
frontier: what is to happen then ?—If the sea was to dry 
up like the Red Sea it would alter the state of the case 
very materially if they could walk into the country. If 
I am to assume that there is an ordinary land frontier 
and then you ask me the question—if we had an ordinary 
land frontier between this country and another I should 
not consider that their training was anything like enough, 
and I should say that we could then only defend ourselves 
with universal service, conscription, but it is the frontier 
that makes the whole difference to my mind. 


21829. But supposing the frontier, whether it be land 
or water or fire, is passed, and that 200,000 or 150,000 
picked troops of a European Power have that frontier 
behind them, what then ?—You mean with our fleet gone 
altogether ? 


21830. So far gone that they cannot interfere ?—Yes, 
but will they be able to come back again and cut the com- 
munications of the people who have landed, because no 
country would be so insane as to invade this country if 
there was any possibility of the fleet coming back, and 
cutting their communications, because their food supply 
would stop with that of the rest of the country then. 


21831. Then you would say an invasion would not 
take place unless the Power wishing to invade had secured 
all those problems first ?—Yes. 


21832. That brings us back to the point that it is very 
unlikely to happen, but if we keep the militia and volun- 
teers in order to defeat an invasion should it take place, 
we must face the proposition what is to happen if it does 
take place. Supposing Sussex and Kent were in the 
hands of 200,000 troops of a foreign Power and that 
London was threatened or some other point was threatened, 
do you think then we might say, “‘ Never mind, there are 
the militia and volunteers, it will be a fair fight and no 
human man can say what the result may be; after all 
we have been training these men all these years, and they 
will give a good account of themselves and they may win.” 
Would you have that feeling ?—I would have that feeling, 
because people defending their own hearths and homes 
fight ten times as well as ordinary soldiers to begin with ; 
and there is another very important question, if you will 
allow me—the food supply; three fourths of the food 
supply of this country comes from abroad. and if our 
enemy was able to land he would also be able to stop the 
food supply and then nothing could save the country 
from starvation in a month, no artificial means of food 
magazines or anything else. 

21833. Are you not a little suggesting other issues ?— 
Yes, it is a side issue, but it has something to do with 
invasion after all. 


21834. I think you say that if in the next one hundred 
years England is not invaded or if the attempt is made 
and fails, it will be owing to certain considerations which 
are of very great importance, but it will not be owing to 
the state of efficiency and training of the militia and 
volunteers ; am I putting that rather fairly 2. You would 
say probably that it would be because we had to surrender 
because our food supply was cut off ?—I am basing my 
arguments more on side issues than on the main issue. 


21835. On the main issue, which is the one to which 
we are obliged to apply our minds — the efficiency 
battalion against battalion and army corps against army 
corps in the ficld, putting aside for a moment the other 
issues, would you say from that point of view that you 
would consider our militia and volunteers adequately 
trained for the work which in those extremely improbable 
circumstances they would have to carry out ?—No, 
ceteris paribus they are certainly not; you could not put 
an army of our auxiliary forces to fight an army of Germany 
or France on equal terms any way ; that is the last thing 
I would suggest. 

21836. You say they are not adequate for the work, 
but what is the use of making them adequate for a work 
they would never be called upon to carry out? The 
further suggestion is why have them at all ?—The moral 
effect on the world if we had no armed forces would be to 
make people want to come; they know that we have 
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21837. You would rather suggest that the foreign KCB. RA 
Power wishing to invade us and looking at all these things, "7" "."""" 
the fleet, their line of communications and so forth, 20 Jan. 1904 
would very likely turn the balance in their minds against "7, 
the thought of invasion by considering: “ After all, they 
have got the militia and volunteers, who are worth some- 
thing if we do land, and while if we could meet them on 
equal terms in our own country we could easily thrash 
them, still fighting in their own country and in defence of 
their homes they would be a factor to consider, and on the 
whole we had better leave invasion alone ?””—Yes, that 
is largely the opinion on the Continent, and it is the 
opinion of French and German officers to whom I have 
talked on the subject. 

21838. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) You think 
the opinion on the Continent is that under present. 
conditions the militia and volunteers are sufficient to 
frighten them from coming ?—Under the present con- 
ditions, taking all the present conditions, because they 
have, of course, to reckon the sea and all that, and they 
would not attempt to invade this country, but they have 
a very high opinion of the material that the auxiliary 
forces of this country are composed of, and they consider 
that the force partially trained as it is in a very short time 
could be got into a sufficient state of efficiency to cope 
with anything—because of the material of which the force 
is composed. 

21839. (Chairman.) What sort of period would you 
consider that ought to be from your point of view ?—To 
enable them to fight ? 

21840. Yes ?—For a great emergency a month; one 
would like to have three or six months, but in a great 
emergency a month, and that I base on what I have secn 
of what they did in 1900. 


21841. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) On the general branch I 
have only two questions. Do orders relating to the 
drill of the auxiliary forces generally pass from the 
adjutant general's department through yours ?—Oh yes. 
nearly every paper is passed to me and if any are not 
it is an omission by accident ; they are meant to. 


21842. May I take it that all orders with reference to 
drills last year passed through your office ?—There were 
a great many. I know a good many did. 


21843. There was onc particularly referring to th: 
drill of heavy batteries ?—That was done by the drill 
people but I am sure it was passed to me to see. 


21844. I understood it had not been passed through 
your office at all; it came down and was withdrawn 
within six weeks?—I do not know anything about it, but 
I should think it was passed through. I could not speak 
with certainty without inquiring. Now I recollect that 
you mean the orders for volunteers drilling as ticld artillery. 


21845. Not only that, but it was a drill book which 
was sent down which was entirely unsuitable for 16- 
pounder batteries ; we were told to drill in terms of thes> 
regulations and then it was withdrawn within six weeks. 
after several corps had adopted the drill ?—I will let you 
know exactly how that stands, but I do not recollect it at all 
at present. 


21846. I did not mean it with reference to that par- 
ticular regulation or order, but it was just with reference to 
the general principle I wanted to know—whether they 
passed through your office or not ?—The regulation is 
that they should be passed to me ; owing to the enormous 
amount of work some may not have come, but they are 
all meant to. 

21847. On the question of invasion was it your point 
that no enemy would invade the country even although 
the fleet were away if there was any chance of the flect 
coming back to cut them off ?—No, I did not mean to say 
that we would be precluded from raids, but there would 
be no serious invasion t2 my mind. 

21848. If the fleet were away for so long a time as to 
encourage them to make a serious invasion, they would 
probably be able to pour in such a number of troops that 
we could not oppose them successfully ?—No, I do not 
think so at all. 

21849. You do not think they could ?—It would 
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depend on the time; if the fleet was away for three 


months it might be; but I imagine that is an hypothesis 
that can hardly be _ntertained. 


21850. How long would you consider it necessary for 
them to put, say, 200,000 men into this country ?—With- 
out any opposition ? 


21851. Yes, if the fleet were away ?—Without any 
opposition at ell ? 


21852. Without any opposition at aid ?—The actual 
landing of 200,000 men, if they had every sort and kind of 
appliance, incluaing flat bottomed boats and so on, would 
not take more than probably six days. 


21853. You do not think it could be done in a summer's 
day as we have been told ?—Of course if there was a kind 
of picnic and there was nobody of any sort or kind to 
oppose, they could land in the same way as s number of 


passenger steamers could, but I do not think that is ten- 
able at all. 


21854. And even if it was capable of being done it 
would involve very long preparation ?—Such an enormous 
amount of preparation that the preparation could not be 
hidden from us, because it would require the most enormous 
amount of preparation, the collection of ships and the 
construction of the same sort of flat bottomed boats as 
Napoleon made in 1804 when he was coming to land in 
the country, and that could not be done secretly. 


21855. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Your argument generally 
is that the auxiliary forces as at present trained are suffici- 
ently trained and sufficiently numerous to deter an enemy 
from lightly thinking of invading the country ?—Yes, I do. 


21856. You said that the officers of Continental armies 
had expressed considerable respect for our forces from 
their knowledge of the material ?—Yos, and taking our 
geographical position into consideration always. 


21857. It has been represented to us that taking the 
volunteers alono there are a very large number of them 
who would have to be set aside supposing any active 
duty was to be imposed upon them, and some have gone 
so far as to say that quite 40 per cent. are absolutely 
deficient in physique ; is that your opinion ?—I have seen 
in the last four years an immense number of volunteers 
and I have seen no such corps. 


21858. You think it would not be necessary to weed 
out any considerable number of men ?—For home defence, 
no—very few indeed. 


21859. Would you not like to put a minimum standard 
upon both the militia and the volunteers for service both 
as regards general health and strength ?—Oh, yes, they 
are medically examined and the standard is not very high, 
but it is high enough, I think, for home defence. Of 
course, it was a very different thing when we sent men out 
to South Africa ; there the standard was raised at once 
and had to be very considerably raised, as with the City 
Imperal Volunteers, but for home defence every sound 


man who can carry 4 rifle is good enough as long as he has 
chest enough. 


21860. But in both the militia and volunteers the men 
are taken at seventeen years of age ?—They are. 


21861 Of course they have to pass some time before 
they ace decently trained ; it takes some little timo to 
train them as recruits ?—Yes. 


21862. Would you include those as men fit to fight 2— 
T think you could make a soldier in a month good enough ; 
Frederick the Great’s opinion was that any man could be 
~,ade e soldier in a month, and his soldiers were very much 
more trained than any soldiers of the present day as 
machines. If you have got the staff you can always give 
fa man on an emergency training enough in a month. 


21863. You think a young fellow of seventeen with a 
month’s training would be sufficiently good to put into 
the field against an invader ?—He would be sufficiently 
good to shoot at him at any rate ; that is the great thing. 
Ofcourse I would sooner have a great deal more time, I 
should like to say in this respect that the great drawback 
in the training of the auxiliary forces is that one cannot 
have the recruits drill longer than we have—like Switzer- 
land has, but that is the only thing I should like to see. 


21864. Switzerland trains the infantry recruit for 
forty-five days ?—Forty-seven days. 


21865, Forty-five is what is given in the little hand- 
book ; we have been looking at it to-day ?—It is some- 
thing like that at any rate. 


21866. And they are satisfied with that, but you think 
a man can be sufficiently trained in a shorter time than 
that ?—On an emergency, yes. 

21867. Do you think we can rely on training the men 
when an emergency arises 2? Do you not think it is neces. 
sary that we should have an organisation which sufficiently 
trains men before any emergency arises ?—That is just 
the same in the regular army ; all the recruits would not 
be fit to go out in the first month or so, and they would 
be left behind at the depits. 

21868. You would do the same with those who had 
not gone through the training —I would put away any 
man who was not fit ; the commanding officer would judge 


whether he was fit or not, and you must leave that in their 
hands. 


21869, There are certain men in both the militia and 
volunteers who must be accepted as not being trained !— 
Yes, and in the regulars too. 


21870. You think that for home defence and for the 
strain that would be imposed upon them for. it may be 
assumed, 8 comparatively short time, we could take men 
younger, and use them at seventeen, cighteen, and nine- 
teen, with confidence ?—For home defence, certainly. 


21871. Do you think that the officers in both the militia 
and volunteers are sufficiently trained and sufficiently 
good to make a force of that kind efficient and to lead them? 
—Of course, that is the great drawback, but exactly 
the same question arosein the year 1803-4, when the 
auxiliary forces went up to nearly 700,000 altogether, 
of which there were 463,000 volunteers. The great diffi- 
culty was the officers, and when the country was prepat- 
ing for the possibility of invasion by Napoeon, it wes 
reckoned that the retired officers would all come back 
directly there was any real danger—that is, Napoleon's 
was a demonstration, but it was not really believed it 
was ever to start. It was believed that the officers who 
had left the regular army and the auxiliary forces would 
flock back to the ranks. and that the officer cadres would 
be filled by the time in exactly the same way as the second 
amy in France was filled by officers under Gambetta’s 
levies in 1870-71. That is the only thing we can look to, 
and I think we can look with confidence to that. I do 
not think we should do worse than other people have done. 


21872. Then you do not rely on the officers who are 
at present serving in the militia and volunteers for the 
training and leading of the force ; you rely upon somebody 


else ?—I do rely upon somebody else; we have such & 
large deficiency of officers. 


21873. Then there must be some organisation for bring- 
ing those officers back into the army—ascertaining their 
number and so forth—in order to have a force which could 
be trusted ?1—Lists of retired officers are kept everywhere ; 
I should think that patriotism would bring them all back 
into the ranks, and I do not think it would be necessary 
to have any organisation in time of peace to ask whether 
they were or were not coming back. 


21874. Do you think gathering officers together in that 
way simply ad hoc, who would come without any know- 
ledge of their men, and be put down in one corps after 
another, would create a sufliciently good force !—0t 
course, I wish somebody would suggest a beter plan; it 
is the only plan I see. 


21875. It has been represented to us uniformly by every 
witness who has come before us, not only military men, but 
officers of militia, officers of volunteers, officers of regimental 
districts, and so on, that the officers in both forces are ab- 
solutely inadequate and insufficiently trained, and not 
always the best class, and that they think if we can solve 
this apparently very great difficulty of officers, these two 
forces can be much more relied upon than they can be at the 
present moment. That opinion has been given universally; 
do you not think that is the case ?—That is the case, but I 
was examined at very great length upon that when I was 
here before, about the deficiency of officers in the auxiliary 
forces and how we could possibly remedy it, and I stated 
then that if we could get the best class ot officers they would 
not come from the jeunesse dorde of the country who will 
do nothing, but from the poorer class of professional and 
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other men who cannot come because of the expense, and 
if the country would choose to give them money to cover 
all their expenses, we should then get a large number of 
officers. 

21876. You think by paying more money than we do at 
present we should get a largely increased number of officers 
who could undergo the necessary training to be able to 
instruct and lead these men in a satisfactory manner ?— 
Tf we can pay, we shall get what we want. 

21877. Do you think we should have to pay any very 
large sum ?—I was told to-day to bring Lord Raglan’s 
scheme, and I think that scheme is quite a good one. 

21878. You endorse that scheme ?—Well, I do not 
endorse it in every detail, but I endorse the principle 
entirely. 

21879. Do you think that would produce a sufficient 
number of officers ?—If all expenses were covered, I think 
it would. 

21880. Do you not think it is absolutely necessary that 
something should be done in order to create a better body 
of officers than at present in order to make both the 
forces adequate ?—Most desirable. 

21881. Do you think we could do without them 1—No, 
I do not ; of course, we cannot be thoroughly satisfactory 
without them. The most important thing in the corps 
is, of course, the officers’ cadres, much more important even 
than the non-commissioned officers ; we do want officers 
very badly ; every month we lose officers from the auxiliary 
forces, both in the volunteers and militia, and the 
yeomanry are just keeping their numbers, not their 
full establishment, but they are not falling away at 
present much. 

21882. As regards the non-commissioned officers, do 
you not think it is absolutely necessary that something 
should be done to improve the non-commissioned officers 
of both forces ?—Yes, there are many suggestions for the 
improvement of the non-commissioned officers in the 
militia and volunteers, and one is that men who leave the 
army should get a bounty to join one branch of the auxil- 
iary force or the other as non-commissioned officers for a 
certain number of years. There is a very great deal of 
difficulty. 

21883. (Lord Grenfell.) Men of the reserve, do you 
mean ?—Men who have done their reserve—12 years’ 
men. 


21884, (Sir Ralph Knox.) But unless we can do some- 
thing to improve both the officers and non-commis- 
sioned ofticers, do you think it is worth while keeping up 
the forces as they exist now ?—Yes, of course, I do; we 
must be contented with the best we can get; we must 
not do without them altogether and say to the world, 
“We have got nobody at all.” 


21885. With that portion of the forces very much im- 
proved our friends, the foreigners, would have a very much 
greater respect for that force as being in existence to 
resist them than they have now; do you not think ?— 
I doubt very much if the foreigners know these details— 
that we are short of officers; I do not think they know 
much about it. Of course their Intelligence Departments 
are remarkably good, but I doubt if they go into details 
of that kind. 


21886. You think they simply count the numbers ?— 
The numbers of trained heads. 


21887. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) Do you think 
with what you call the best we can get, you would have 
an efficient fighting force even for home defence? You 
said just now, in answer to Sir Ralph Knox, we must have 
the best we can get ?—We cannot get better than the 
best we can get. 


21888. Will the best we can get be good enough ?— 
Under what circumstances ? 


21889, I think the answer was: ‘‘ If we cannot get what 
we want we must take the best we can get”; and my 
question to you is, under these circumstances, will the best 
we can get be an efficient fighting force ?—Again, I say 
a sufficiently good fighting force for holding the country ; 
I am not talking in the slightest degree of foreign expedi- 
tions, or men to go abroad at all. 


21890, (Lord Grenfell.) I take it your opinion is that 
the advantages of the defence of the country are greatly 
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above the attack ?—Enormously, fighting in the defence Magor-Gew 
of one’s own country. Sir Alfred 


21891. Do you mean the configuration or the enclosed none rs 


nature of the country, or the sympathy of the inhabi- tate 
tants ?—The enclosed country to begin with, and there 20 Jan. 104 
is the great morale everybody has who is defending their Ss 
own country; history gives us hundreds of examples of 
that. 

21892. Is not the advance in enclosed country easier 
than an advance over open ground ?—Not for trained 
troops I should think; the advance on a narrow front. 
through roads with cover for riflemen—I cannot con- 
ceive a more difficult country than England to advance 
through ; I have never seen such a country before. 


21893. Then I understand you think, that the present 
force with a month’s training, officered by officers whom 
you would get to come back again, would be sufficient te 
repel any foreign invasion, say 150,000 of the best foreign 
troops ?—If 150,000 of the best continental troops wert 
landed and brought face to face with our auxiliary forces. 
our look-out would be a poor one, but I consider the 
auxiliary forces sufficient so long as the country is true to 
itself and keeps the Navy in good order. 

21894. We are assuming that there is invasion—that an. 
invasion has taken place, as the Duke said, and that we 
have, say, 150,000 of the invaders: Do you think this 
force officered with the old officers and with the present 
non-commissioned officers would be sufficient ?—Yes, 


21895. Do you mean the present forces, the militia 
and the volunteers, which are largely under-officered ?— 
Yes. 

21896. Do you think still they would be able to repel 
an invasion with that force ?—There is one thing that 
has not been referred to, and that is the levy en masse 
of the people which did a good deal of damage to the 
Germans in 1870-71. 


21897. I was talking rather more of the auxiliary 
forces ?—Yes, but one must take these side issues into 
calculation. I say distinctly if you placed the auxiliary 
forces as they are—in fact the whole British Army— 
against the German Army or the French Army, they 
would have very little chance considering the numbers, 
so that one is bound, I think, to take all these side issues 
into account, 


21898. With these large deficiencies in the auxiliary 
forces do you see any means of filling them up? I sup- 
pose naturally your object is to fill them all up to get the 
800 deficient officers of the militia and the hundreds of 
officers of the volunteers?—Are you talking only of 
officers ? 

21899. No, the whole: but take the officer question 
first ?—I have just said that I feel sure that money enough 
to cover all expenses would bring a large number of ¢ flicers 
into the ranks, and that they do fear the expenses very 
much; and another thing in the militia which is affecting 
the officers as well as the men is the training year after 
year away from headquarters in camps. You may re- 
collect I alluded to that the last time I was here and 
begged that if possible the commission would recommend 
that the militia at least one year out of three should 
train at home. 


21900. Will that produce your 800 officers supposing 
you ordered that ?—I do rot say it would produce them 
all, but I am quite certain a good many do not come into 
the militia and leave the militia because of that, and it is. 
@ great deterrent in a great many cases, 


21901. Then take the officers of the volunteers who 
are 2,239 short ; have you any panacea for filling up their 
ranks ?—In the same way you must give them money 
enough to cover all their expenses. Some regiments are: 
quite full up with officers and others are not ; it depends 
a good deal on the Commanding Officer. 

21902. And then as regards the large deficiency of men: 
in the militia ?—It has fallen over 13,000 since the Ist of' 
last March; it was always deficient about 20,000 for 
some years past up till then, and now we have had this 
very great fall, and the reason is a little dificult to hit 
upon. I think the constant training in camp has had a 
great deal to do with it; that we shall probably see, be- 
cause now the general officers are asked to arrange that 
battalions should train not once out of three years but 
twice out of three years at home, and I think the second. 
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Major-Gen, embodiment of the militia following closely on the first 
Sir Alfred had a great deal to say to the paucity of men. I may be 
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wrong but I think so. 
21903. Have they not for years been very largely 


2) Jan. 1904. under establishment ?—About 20,000 but we never had 


anything like this before, such a colossal fall as we have 


had this year; it was nearly 14,000, but we have picked 
up nearly 1,000 in the last two months. 


21904. Of course, there is a large drain to the line ?— 
Yes, very large indeed ; the militia gave 40,000 to the line 
‘during the war alone, besides 14,500 Militia Reserve. 


21905. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) During this last year has it 
been exceptional ?—No ; I forget what the average is. 


21906. Was this year’s supply to the army above or 
below the average ?—I think there is nothing remarkable 
about it. 


21907. (Lord Grenfell.) Speaking about the constitu- 
tion of the office now that the army corps are established, 


do you not find yourself greatly relieved by decentralisa- 
tion ?—Not in the least. 


21908. Take the Gazette, which we do, does that re- 
lieve you ?—That has given a good deal of work to 
army corps without taking any work off us at all; you 
will recollect that before, all the appointments above 
first appointments were sent in by the general officers 
commanding so that the only thing that has been taken 
off our hands is actually the first appointments, because 
we have to prepare that exactly the same and to collate 
the Gazette exactly as we did before. 


21909. In my army corps wa send you the whole 
Gazette with everything connected with the army corps 
complete ?—Yes, and then we have to prepare the Gazette 
for that, and before we did it from the recommendations 
of general officers commanding ; it may have taken a little 


but not any great work off us. while it has put a great deal 
-of work on the srmy co: ps. 


21910. When we send in our Gazette we send a type- 
written Gazette absolutely as it should go into the Gazette? 
—But one Gazette has to be made for all the army corps ; I 
know you do that und it comes in but we have to prepare 
8 Gazette for the King. 


21911. Do you not take the other army corps and just 
put them together !—No, we must make up one general 
Gazette. 


21192. Then you do notthink there is much decentraliza- 
tion by the army corps ?—Only in name in that respect. 


21913. It bas struck me since I have been commanding 
an army corpsthat if you climinated certain questions which 
L have put down here which ought to go to the War Office, 
the whole of the rest might be left to the army corps. The 
questions which I think must go to the War Office are the 
high questicns of finance which have to go to Parliament ; 
discipline involving compulsory retirement of officers, 
honours and rewards, regulations governing the training 
of the volunteers in relation to finance ; the various grants. 
With the exception of that I should have fancied that the 
army corps might have done the rest and with, say, an 
azsistant adjutant gencral on the adjutant general’s staff, 
the whole organisation of the auxiliary forces might have 
been worked in that manner ?—I can assure you the 
work has not diminished one bit. 


21914. Ought it not to be? Ought not you to decen- 
tralise it and put it on to the officers commanding army 
corps ?—Proper decentralisation means, I take it, as it is 
done in the German War Office—that everything of an 
executive nature is done by the officers commanding the 
army corps, and all big questions of administration are 
done in one of the six departments of the War Office. 


21915. As having sat in your chair for five years I think 
then without these higher appointments of general officers 
commanding army corps it would have been very difficult ; 
besides, which the volunteers and militia like to have 
somebody they can come to, some officer of rank they can 
come to, but do you not think if they could come to the 
ofticer commanding the army corps—a sympathetic officer 
commanding the army corps would see them and it would 
save an enormous amount of trouble for you and your 
staff. even if your office still existed ?—Yes: a sympathetic 
officer commanding an army corps certainly. 
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21916. Dé you mean that the officers commandi 
army corps are not sympathetic ?—Not at all. 


21917. You do not think my suggestion would work— 
one officer attached to the adjutant general’s department. 
You are still A.G. 3 ?—Yes. 

21918, But you eee objections ?—I do not think it would 
work because there are big matters of principle which I 
have laid down. 

21919. Those might be referrea. Could you mention 
one for instance—what sort of matter of principle that the 
officer commanding the army corps could not either deal 
with himself or that the adjutant general could not deal 
with ?—General questions of administration, big ques. 
tions of administration affecting the whole force. 


21920. Of what nature do you mean ?—To begin with, 
in the case of mobilisation great quantities of the volun- 
teers, and even of the militia, leave the command of the 
army corps and come to other commands, so that you want 
a big central branch. 


21921. I take it these orders would come direct from the 
adjutant general and the mobilisation branch; they 
would not either come from your office or from mine, you 
ag inspector-general or me as commanding the army corps ? 
—I do not say at all that I think the thing could not be 
managed by proper decentralisation, but I do not think 
that administration should be taken away from hesd- 
quarters ; it is not in Germany, and there they decen- 
tralise enough in all conscience. 

21922. What sort of administration do you refer to? 
Would you name one particular act of administration that 
the officer commanding the army corps and the adjutant 
general could not do ?—The annual reports on all units of 
aaxiliary forces is one point. 


21923. Those are framed by me, all the existing ones 


under my command, and are sent in through you to the 
commander-in-chief ?—~Yes. 


21924. I frame these ? Yes, but they come into ur and 
we note them and collate them. 


21925. But 1 say I would have a staff officer, say an 
A.A.G. ?—That is merely a question of organisation; I 
have given my views pretty strongly upon it, but of course 
I do not claim any infallibility of judgment. 


21926. I am only asking because it seemed it might be 
80 easily put upon the officer commanding the army corps! 
—If six army corpr were fully established they might 
eventually take st all, but we have got to have the army 
corps made up; yours is pretty well made up but 
others are not. I think if an army corps is in perfect 
working order like a German army corps it could do every- 
thing, but it takes some little time. 


21927. (Sir Ralph Knox.) All the questions that would 
come up to headquarters would not necessarily be adjutant 
general’s questions ?—No, they would be military secre- 
tary’s questions ; all the questions as to the appointment 
of officers would be military secretary's questions, and all 


questions regarding camps would be quarter-master 
general’s questions. 


21928. (Lord Grenfell.) 1 deal with those now and I 
appoint the officers now ?—Yes, but, for instance, things 
have come to me, I do not say in your army corps and I 
will not mention the army oorps—where things have been 
done ultra vires and an officer had been ordered to resign. 

21929. But that ie an adjutant general's question !— 
Yes. 

21930. So that I do not see why that should not go 
from the army corps to the aajutant general 1—There are 


ordnance questions too which go to the director general of 
ordnance. 


21931. But which only pass through your department? 
Yes. 

21932. \Sir Coleridge Grove.) ‘here are only two 
paints J wanted just to touch upon. I gather, from what you 
have told us. that in your estimate of the work the auxili- 
ary forces would be able to do if called out in a fighting 
sense, you are very much influenced by the fact that they 
would be fighting in their own country ?—Very much. 


21933. You consider that this would make up for the 


deficiencies of training and possibly the youth of some 
of them ?—To some extent, taking analogies from the 
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history of other countries which you must be guided by 
ewhen you have no experience of your own. 

21934. In fact you used a phrase, which was, of vourse, 
mot intended to be taken literally, that you thought a 
«man fighting in his own country “ would fight ten times as 
-well” ?—That is an exaggeration—a jaron de parler, and I 
withdraw it, but I say better. 

21935. Do you think the history of the Franco-Prussian 
war shows that the defence fought better than the 
-Germans ?—Do you mean in the second period ? 

21936. I mean all through ?—He did not fight so well 
a8 the German ; if you take man for man the French 
fought magnificently but they were so indifferently led. 

21937. I am taking the army as a whole, officers, 
soldiers, leading and everything ?—Certainly not; they 
were not a match for the Germans. 

21938. And yet they were fighting in their own country ? 
—They were ; in the first part of the war there were two 
‘regular armies engaged supposed to be equally trained— 
-each supposed by a great many people to be the best army 
‘in the world. In the second portion of the war the French 
-army was only a partially trained force and the invasion 
-of France was a fait accompli. 

21939. Do you think the history of the Napoleonic 
campaigns shows that the Italians fighting in their country, 
or the Spaniards fighting in theirs, or the Germans fighting 
in theirs, or the Prussians fighting in theirs, fought better 
than the troops Napoleon sent against them ?—In Spain, 
‘the inhabitants gradually wore Napoleon down with the 
help of @ small English army. The Spanieh army as a 
tegular army was not what it might have been, but when 
the Guerillas arose they wore Napoleon down, and he 
always said that was the ulcer which killed him. 

21940. I do not want to go into long historical dis- 
cussions ; but the Peninsular War lasted a long time, and 
what they would have done without England is a very 
-open question, is it not ?—Yes. 

21941. From the lessons of history you can of course 
deduce your own conclusions, but history does not show 
that troops fighting in their own country have often 
‘proved superior to better led and better trained troops 
that have come against them ?—I could give you an in- 
stance only J do not want to pile up historical instances. 

21942. There is only one other point I want to touch 
upon. You said you thought one month’s time would be 
sufficient to bring our auxiliary force up to what I will 
describe as a reasonable condition of efficiency in an 
emergency ?—Yes. 

21943. Do you think one month is enough to make 
field artillery ‘But I am not talking about field artillery 
We have no volunteer field artillery. We have one 
brigade, as they call it, now, of militia field artillery, and 
‘that is all we can speak about. 


21944. Or rather, as I should prefer to call it, partly 
militia and partly regular artillery, but never mind about 
that. Without field artillery how would the auxiliary 
troops be able to meet a foreign force ?—But it has been 
-decided that volunteers are not to have field artillery at 
‘all, and that they are to rely on the regulars, and what 
militia artillery we can get money to make, but there is to 
be no volunteer field artillery, and whatever guns they have 
‘must come from the regulars. 


21945. I do not want to go into questions of what has 
been decided ; let us take the same assumptions. It is 
no use my asking you questions if you look at them from a 
-completely different point of view from that from which 
I put the questions ?—If you will explain your view I 
-will restrict myself entirely to it. 

21946. I want you simply to assume a contest in our own 
‘country between our auxiliary forces supplemented by 
30,000 regulars, and foreign troops. I understood 
you to say that, taking into consideration the 
help the country would give them you thought one 
month would fit them to undertake that contest with 
.a reasonable chance of winning, and that you would 
feel confidence in them?—In their own country, 
*yes, and fighting for their own country. 
™¥21947. Then I ask whether you think they could satis- 
factorily fight without field artillery ?—No; who could 
fight without field artillery ? 
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21948, Where is the field artillery to come from ?— 
The regulars. 


21949. If the regulars are abroad will they not have 
taken their field artillery with them ’—There is no volun- 
teer field artillery—there is no auxiliary field artillery 
and there is not to be any, so that it is no good arguing 
about it. 

21950, I am not arguing, I am only asking if 
that is not a weak point?—It is not a weak 
point in the auxiliary forces; they are not supposed to 
have the auxiliary forces in regular divisions with so much 
field artillery to a division or brigade. They are supposed 
to be what auxiliary forces can be, and it has been decided 
that they cannot be field artillery. 


21951. And would not that fact interfere with their 
efficiency as fighting machines ?—Certainly it would. 

21952. In the same way do you think that in one 
month you could train the officers or the non- 
commissioned officers who might be required to lead 
them ?—I must say, as I said before, that I rely on getting 
my officers from men who have retired and who will come 
back at the time they are wanted. I have said I do not 
consider that a good system, but I do not consider that 
we can get a better one. I have given two or three sug- 
gestions which, if carried out, would increase the number 
of officers largely ; I admit this is a very weak point. 

21953. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) About the field 
artillery that has just been referred to, I think it is a fact 
that during the South African War there was an enormous 
increase in the regular field artillery ?—A very large in- 
crease. 

21954. And in addition to that increase it was found 
that a great many of our field artillery in South Africa 
could be taken from their guns and used as mounted 
rifles ?—I believe that was the case. 


21955. And the country, that is to say Northern India. 
where probably our largest expedition might have to 
fight, is one in which comparatively little scope would 
exist for field artillery ?—But there is a large amount of 
mountain artillery in India. 

21956. We have this large and augmented establishment 
of field artillery and regular field artillery, and it is pre- 
sumable that a portion of that field artillery, such as was 
not required for the expeditionary force, would be avail- 
able to stiffen the auxiliary forces in their home defence ? 
—Yes, certainly. 

21957. Would you give us your opinion on the forma- 
tion of the Advisory Board, that is to say, am I right in 
supposing that this Advsiory Board at present is presided 
over by the Adjutant-General ?—No, by Lord Donough- 
more the Parliamentary Under Secretary of State; it 
was Lord Hardwicke, now Under Secretary of State for 
India. it 

21958, Have you a seat on that Advisory Board ?— 
Yes, the Adjutant-General and myself are what you may 
call the official members. The Inspector-General of 
Mobilisation also comes sometimes. 


21959. Do you think on that question of decentralisa- 
tion which arose just now in Lord Grenfell’s examination 
of you any convenience would arise if the members of the 
Advisory Board were on the staff—either permanently 
or partially employed on the staff—of the army corps 
commanders ?—No, I do not think they would take the 
place of the Advisory Board. The Advisory Board was 
formed after a great deal of thought in order that the 
views of the officers of the different branches of the auxiliary 
forces should be made known at headquarters, and that 
impossible measures should not be introduced and carried. 


21960. I am not arguing against the Advisory Board, 
quite the contrary. My suggestion would he—would it 
not add to the usefulness of the Advisory Board and keep 
touch between the War Office and the army corps if the 
members of the Advisory Board when they went home 
were also in some way consultative with the army corps 
commanders ?—It would make a@ good deal of consulta- 
tion, would it not ? 

21961; Supposing an army corps commander like Lord 
Grenfell or Sir Evelyn Wood has a militia question to 
decide and that within twenty miles there is a militia 
officer he can telegraph to saying, “ You are a member of 
the Advisory Board: I would like to have your views an 
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this matter.” that officer could come up and give his views, 
and thus the assembly of these officers subsequently at 
the Advisory Board would keep that Board thoroughly 
informed of everything that was happening in the army 
corps ?—Do you mean a staff officer on the staff of the 
army corps commander ? 

21962. He might be, or else he might be a consultative 
officer who was called to come up and give his advice from 
time to time by the army corps commander. I should 
myself prefer him on the staff ?—It was suggested that 
such an officer should be appointed to the staff of the army 
corps commanders, and then it was decided not to appoint 


him but to have the Advisory Board instead of an officer 
on the staff, 


21963. Can you see my idea for having these officers 
either permanently or temporarily on the staff and then 
coming up to form the Advisory Board, a combination of 
the two systems ?—Yes, I do not know that it would work 
badly. 

21964. You do not know if there would be much 
advantage in it ?—Not very much ; I think the Advisory 


Board should have a full power of reference at the War 
Office. 


21965. In such cases as were not of necessity referred to 
the War Office, it would be an advantage to the officer 
commanding the army corps to have such a consultative 
or staff officer who was thoroughly in touch with the 
system that was going on at the War Office ?—Yes, it 
might be; I have no thought of that, I have never con- 
templated having the two—the Advisory Board and the 
staff officer—but if an officer of the auxiliary forces was 
put on the staff of the army corps commander, or of the 
district commander where there was no army corps, I 
should see no possible harm in it. 


21966, They would be the same though they would be 
one and the same; the members as soon as they walked out 
of the Advisory Board would become staff officers ?~You 
gee at present the members of the Advisory Board are 
commanding officers and you would have to change the 


composition of your Advisory Board; that would not be 
any great matter. 


21967. May I suggest one danger of decentralisation ; 
decentralisation. of course, has many advantages, but one 
danger is that you may have conflicting decisions in the 
various army corps ?—Possibly, yes. 

21968. For instance, if I may cite a case within my own 
knowledge as an instance, you were asked some questions 
on the travelling allowances to militia officers joining for 
training when you were before us formerly. and you told 
us that they ought to be paid from their bona fide residences 
—Yes. 

21969. In one case an officer, without whose services 
the training of the battalion of the Welsh Fusiliers this 
present year could not have been well carried out, joined 
for temporary duty, an attached officer, and his expenses 
were 1eferred to the General Officer Commanding at 
Chester and were allowed, while in an identically parallel 
case the expenses of an officer without whose services an 
Trish Militia Regiment could not have heen adequately 
trained. as they were very short of officers, were disallowed 
at Cork. That is a case of absolutely contradictory 
decisions on the same point in two districts ?—Yes. 


21970. They were referred to the General in each case ? 
—And they were not sent to headquarters, probably. 


21971. No, they were decided the one at Chester and 
the other at Cork ?—Then the officer might appeal in 
that case, but I quite see your point, that to get perfect 
unanimity you want a certain amount of centralisation— 
J would not call it centralisation — but administration 
at headquarters. 


21972. And that is what I think you tell us the Germans 
have ?—Exactly. 

21973. Again, when a regiment ie embodied, such as 
the large embodiment in 1899-1900, a great portion of 
the militia regulations go by the board and the militia come 
under new regulations ?—They come entirely as regular 
troops, and for all purposes are under the Adjutant General 
then ; they pass away entirely from the Inspector General 
of auxiliary forces. 

91974. And some of that transition has to be met by 
special army orders and otherwise ?—Certainly ; all 
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measures of that kind must be ordered from army heail- 
quarters. 


21975. Do you not think it desirable that whoever has the 
drawing up of those orders should know something, and 
know more than something—a great deal—about the 
auxiliary forces ?—Certainly. 


21976. You may possibly remember that at the time, 
early in 1900, when you took up the auxiliary forces de- 
partment, there was a perpetual,succession of questions 
being referred, due to the war ?—Yes. 


21977. And I think I may say that was due to the 
Army Orders having been framed in ignorance of militia 
conditions sometimes ?—I was not aware of that; it 
was before I was appointed. 


21978. The drawing up of militia regulations is a 
serious matter; I mean the re-editing and the issuing 


of new regulations ?—Of course that must be done at 
headquarters. 


21979. And that would again point to the necessity of 
the auxiliary forces department or branch. Then all 
sorts of questions of expenses crop up and is there not a 
danger that questions which are very important as to the 
efficiency both in numbers and the actual efficiency of 
the auxiliary forces may, without some strong, or as you 
put it, a very senior officer, there to look after the interest 
of those forces, be absolutely overlooked ?—I think it 
most essential to have an auxiliary forces department. 


21980. Now a few points that commanding officers 
have spoken about I should be glad to have your opinion 
upon. First of all, there is the question of depit train. 
ing as against preliminary drill ; which in your opinion is 
the more desirable, that the militia recruits should be 
trained at depots or that they should be trained by their 
own adjutants and staff under the old system at prelim- 


inary drill ?—I am very much in favour of preliminary 
drill. 


21981. It has been suggested to us that the depit 
system loses such a lot of men, either they never join at 
all or they are rather cold shouldered into the regulir 
service ?—I will not say that, but I think they get traine4 
together much more simultaneously, and so on, and the 
training is better I think. 


21982. It is also possible that rather more interest may 
be taken in them ?—Certainly. 


21983. Another thing is suggested to us, that tie 
brigade training has told on the numbers of the militia 
heavily and that the commanding officer has not time 
to instruct the regiment in necessary matters, that is to 
say ?—Let me just read my note on that which ws 
written after consulting a great many officers : “ Prelimin- 
ary Drill y. Drill on Enlistment. Much is to be said in favour 
of doing away with drill on enlistment, but against it there 
is this, it has decreased absenteeism. These are the ad- 
vantages ; it gives the man food and clothing whenever 
he wants them.” That is the only advantage I know; 
otherwise I think preliminary drill is im every way pr°- 
ferable and its results are better. 


21984. Then the brigade training is complained of both 
as being unpopular with the men, taking them away out of 
their own counties and districts, and secondly that the 
brigade training crowds essential work, that is to say. 
the company training, the musketry, and the necessary 
handling of the battalion by its own commanding officer. 
and in fact at the present time there is not time forall 
three ?—I think, as I ventured to say to the Commission. 


two ycars out of three the militia might be trained in 
brigades, but not oftener. 


21985. You think that would be sufficient ?—I think 
that would be sufficient ; that has been directed now. 


21986. You told us that the commanding officer ought 
to be in effective command of his unit, or the cadre of it. 
during the non-training period; do you think, as many 
colonels seem to think, he ought to have a great deal more 
power than he has at present in the selection and pro- 
motion of his permanent staff ?—It would be very difti- 
cult indeed to allow him to sclect his permanent staff, in 
fact almost impossible. You see the permanent staff very 
often come from long distances abroad and they can only be 
selected in a branch of the adjutant-general’s department 
on the recommendation of their commanding officer, but I 
do think he ought to have every facility of getting ridofa 
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sman who proves himself to be inefficient and useless, and 
I should very much like to see every non-commissioned 
officer that goes to the permanent staff of the militia, or 
volunteers, or yeomanry, go on probatoin for six months. 

21987. Then in the promotion of the permanent staff, 
if a commanding officer finds his permanent staff sergeants 
are doing most excellent work under him and a vacancy 
ocours, say, for promotion from colour sergeant to 
sergeant-major ?—You mean in his own battalion ? 

21988. Yes ?—Yes, I think it would encourage the per- 
manent staff very much if that was done ; they might get 
better men. 

21989. Another point has been suggested to us, that it 
takes the Militia adjutant about twelve months to settle 
down to the new nature of his duties and the new charac- 
teristics of the men he is working with. One command- 
ing officer, who was a former adjutant, told us that the 
Militia adjutant was really at his best in his third and 
fourth years ?—Yes. 

21990. Do you think if a man was specially recommended 
for it there would be any harm in his tenure being five 
years ?—It can be extended to five years. 

21991. I thought it was only four ?—Three extended 
by two. That is possible now under the new regulations ; 
all adjutants appointed since 21st May, 1901, are appointed 
for only three years with power of extension for two. 

21992. I thought it was only to be extended one year. 
Of course we know that the permanent staff of the Militia, 
in addition to recruiting for their own corps, do a great 
part of the recruiting for the Regular army ?—They do. 

21993. Therefore, always providing that a man should 
be sent back immediately he becomes slack or inefficient, 
it is desirable, is it not, that they should have a sufficient 
tenure thoroughly to know their districts so that they 
would know the different recruiting centres and the feeling 
in them ?—Yes. 

21994. The point has been argued very strongly on 
both sides before us, that, on the one hand, the militia is 
robbing the regular army of its best non-commissioned 
ofticers, and, on the other hand, it is contended that the 
militia is a sort of dumping ground for inferior non-com- 
missioned officers from the regular army ; there may, of 
-eourse, be cases on both sides ?—Yes, certainly, there 
may be cases on both sides, but I think it is very seldom 
really that commanding officers will recommend bad men 
to get rid of them; I know the impression exists, but 
there are very few commanding officers who do it for 
their own credit. 

21995. Having regard to the nature of their duties, 
you think that the senior non-commissioned officer, or 
warrant officer, on the militia permanent staff—I will 
take, say, quartermaster sergeant and battalion sergeant- 
major—might be able to be kept on for a few years longer 
than they are at present, so long as they were medically 
fit and recommended by their commanding ofticer ?— 
That is now under consideration, and there have been one 
or two cases in which men have been extended lately—I 
can mention one in the Bedfordshire regiment. 

21996. And something might be done in that direction 
to relieve the drain of non-commissioned officers ?—I 
would certainly keep those men on as long as they were 
thoroughly efficient and sound in health. 

21997. Have any complaints reached you as to the 
effect—and whether that effect has been injurious—of 
abolishing the re-engaging bounty in the militia ?—I have 
heard it said that it has been injurious in its effects, but 
it seems to me that the new bounties are so very much 
better than the old ones, coming in quarterly as they 
do, that I rather doubt whether the bounties have had 
any influence on the reduction of the numbers of the 
militia. 

21998. A suggestion has been made and I would like to 
-ask you about it; of course it is a recognised fact that our 
noa-commissioned officers are a source of weakness in the 
militia ?—Yes. 

21999. And it is suggested that in order to get better 
men and good men to stay on. and perhaps to get ex- 
soldiers to come to us, if a re-engagement bounty was 
given to non-commissioned officers on and after the rank 
of corporal, it would get us these better men to stay on and 
perhaps they might get separation allowance too. Have 


you considered the question of separation allowance for the Major-Gen. 
militia ?—Oh, yes. Sir Alfred 


‘urner, 


22000. What do you think about it ?~I think they reed B., R.A. 
always ought to have separation allowanoo when they aro fs 
away from their wives and families. 20 Jan. 1904. 


22001. I know you were in Ireland for a long time and 
perhaps you are aware there there is & tremendous feeling 
against letting the old people go into the poorhouse ?— 
Yes, I think there is everywhere, is there not ? 


22002. One hears different stories about that, but one 
thing is well-known that whereas the operatives in large 
manufacturing towns often marry young and improvi- 
dently at twenty-three and thereabont. and have families, 
and they get separation allowance, the man who, perhaps 
living in the next house did not marry but supported his 
old parenta, and kept them off the rates, would get no 
separation allowance for them ; it was a case which arose 
during the embodiment and was felt bitterly in Irish 
regiments ?—Yes, you see it would be rather hard to make 
any rule as to the degree of kindred you should give 
separation allowance for. I am afraid you would have to 
restrict it to a man’s own wife or perhaps his mother. 


22002. You think perhaps it might be given to the 
mother if she was bond fide dependent on him ?—Yes, if 
she was really the mother. 


22004. On the question of invasion I think you place 
great reliance on the nature of our country between London 
and the coast ?—Yes. 


22005. The trouble appears to be that we have got but 
very little right to use that country for training purposes ? 
—Certainly. 

22006. Is the same restriction thrown in the way of 
people at the large foreign manceuvres you have attended, 
or are they allowed to go practically where thoy like. 
through the vineyards, and so on ?—I will give you that 
by an instance of an army corps I know very well. ‘The 
country, which is the Grand Duchy of Baden, is divided into 
five spaces or areas ; one of these areas is occupied every 
fifth year and during the time that area is occupied it is 
absolutely at the disposal of the officer commanding the 
army corps; he can billet his troops and horses in any 
house h» likes, from that of a Prince downwards, and go over 
every bit of land except certain fenced fie.ds like vine- 
yards ; that is all that is restricted. 


22007. Presumably then if our auxi’iary forces were 
trained from time to time in such country as that and 
familiarised with it, it would add immensely to their 
efficiency in resisting an invader who had never fought in 
such country before ?—Of course it would if you could get 
manceuvre land everywhere; we have only a Manceuvre 
Act in this country which is a very poor thing. 


22008. We know in this countrv,and all over the couatry, 
a field of 100 or 150 horses can go across country in a 
county bunt without a word being said to them, while a 
half company of volunteers may not look over the hedge 
without previous leave ?—Yes. 


22009. Surely the question of national safety is as 
important as hunting ?—Yes, probably. 


22010. You referred to the defence maae by people who 
had not had a tremendous amount of previous military 
training—to the French, tho Germans, and the Russians ; 
for instance, we know that tho Swiss secured their inde- 
pendence when the Austrian infantry was about tbe 
finest in the world, and the Dutzh, I think, secured theirs 
when the Spanish infantry was admittedly the finest in the 
world 1—Yes. they wore them down. 


22011. May I draw your attention to one case which 
seems to me to be analogous; in France in the country 
of La Vendée it was very inclosed country, and a hedge 
country, but it is somewhat similar to our southern counties, 
and yet the peasants of that country partially armed 
defeated the very best French troops of the day, led by 
their best generals such as Kliéber ?—They did. 


22012. And they simply lost in the end from want of 
organisation; I think that is historically correct 1—Yes, 
they came to an agreement eventually. 


22013. If we were really to get the very best out of our 
auxiliary forees, that would point to their being thoroughly 
well staffed and organised, and it is the duty of the regular 
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Mayor-Gen, ®tmy to provide those higher stafis and organieations and 
Sir Alfred Services, and not of the militia ?—To do what ? 


Turner, 


K.C.B., TA, ~ 22014. To provide the staffs and higher organisation, 
— such as generals of divisions, generals of brigade, brigade 
20 Jen. 1904. mi 


ajors, and so on; it is hardly the duty of the militia 
to provide that higher organisation for defence ?—No, 
certainly not, and it would never do. 

22015, Presumably if that was provided for them, and 
they were organised properly the battalions themselves 
would slip into their places easily enough ?—If you gave 
them officers they certainly would, because the material 
is 80 good. 

22016. Has it ever occurred to you in order to help the 
regular forces in a heavy war that it might help if the 
establishment of militia officers were first filled by induce- 


ments, and then rather increased ?—You mean if the 
inducements were increased ? 


22017. Yes ?—Yes, you mean the longer that they 
served the more they would get ? 

22018. Yes, and contingent on efficiency ?—Yes, of 
course. contingent on efficiency; that is Lord Raglan’s* 
scheme, which I was directed to bring to-day. 


22019. Looking over the Army List I think our militia 
regiments are on a peace establishment in officery at 
present ?—Yes, 


22020. They have only got three subalterns between two 
companies ?—Yes, [ think so. 
22021. And therefore all that would create additional 


trouble in time of war for expansion ?—It would not 
involve much trouble. 


22022. Now assume that the list is full: has it occurred 
to you that a difficulty is thrown upon regiments by the 
instructor of gunnery and the instructor of musketry 
being company officers, and not being seconded officers ; 
in other words, the captain is taken away from his work 
with his company ?—Yes; in the infantry the musketry 
instructor was always a lieutenant, and we were asked 
over and over again to allow him to be a captain, and now 


he can be a captain; that was at the request of the militia 
that he was made a captain. 


22023. Possibly in order to give a more senior officer 


and a more responsible officer ?—And a more experienced 
and better trained officer. 


22024. I mean that during his tenure he might be 
supernumerary to the establishment ?—That is a mere 


matter of money ; it would be an advantage, but it would 
have to be paid for. 


22025. Again, officers have reported that a certain 
number of young officers slip away from the army now 
between three and eight years’ service who at present 
have no inducement for the militia, but they have to have 
eight years’ service before they can go on retired pay to 
the militia ?—Yes. 

22026. If some scheme were devised by which they 
could get something like one year’s retired pay for every 
year’s regular service under eight years, do you think that 
would be useful ?—I do not quite follow you. 


22027. I assume that the regular officer of six years’ 
service, either a senior subaltern or a junior captain, has 
to leave in consequence of private affairs, and not from 
any want of keenness ; he has no inducement at present 
to ‘go to the militia or volunteers, but if he got in that case 
six years’ retired pay on joining the militia that would be 
a considerable inducement ?—Yes. 

22028. But an officer must have eight years as a mini- 
mum, and in order to stop the source of wastage perhaps 
something like that might get the men between three and 


eight years’ service 2—You mean you would reduce the 
time 


22029. Give them one year’s retired pay in the case I 
took, not exceeding six, for every year of their service 
with the militia ?—Your question was what ? 

22030. If he was appointed to the militia and continued 
to serve in the militia for six years, during each of these 
years he would get retired pay from the regular army ?— 
Tt would be an inducement, no doubt. 


22031. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) I only want to ask this 


* See Appendix LXL 


afternoon about the question of the constitution of your 
office, and I want to get quite clearly what your views are 
on that particular point. In the first place I take it you 
would like the Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces to 
report direct to the Commander-in-chief ?—Yes, certainly. 


22032. In the same way as the Adjutant-General or 
other high officers do ?—Yes. 


22033. If necessary, of course, consulting the officers 
especially concerned on any points of detail :—Yes. 
22034. And then that the two branches of his duties at 


the War Office would be: first inspection, and secondly 
administration ?—~Exactly. 


22035. During the training periods he would go round 
and inspect, and throughout the year he would be respon- 
sible for the administration. That administration, I take 
it would divide itsclf into two parts—what I might call 
the routine or office work, such as the preparation of 
gazettes, which is really clerks’ work to a large extent, 
and does not require any great amount of thought, except 
a knowledge of regulations; and, secondly, the more im- 
portant part—that is, the making and altering of regula- 
tions, and the interpretation of those regulations when 
made. Is there anything you would like to add to that, 
or do you agree with it altogether ?—I agree entirely. 

22036. And there is nothing you would like to add on 
that point ?—No. 

22037. Now, with regard to the latter part, which, it 
seems to me, is by far the most important—that is, the 
framing of regulations. If you will allow me, I will take 
three concrete instances which have occurred within the 
last three years; they do not affect the militia but the 
volunteers, as I know more about them. In the firt 
place, in 1901, we had, in consequence of the new Order 
in Council, new volunteer regulations issued ; those were 
the result, I believe, of a Committee of which Lord Raglar 
was the Chairman, and yourself and Major Adye, of the 
Adjutant-General’s Department, were members, with 
Major Fremantle as secretary, and Mr. Brade from the 
Accountant-General’s office. These regulations came 
out and it was found that there were difficulties about 
them, and then a War Office Committee was appointed, 
of whichI have the report here, with Lord Raglan in the 
chair and various other officers ?—~Yes. 

22038. And the consequence of that was a modifica- 
tion in some details of the regulations. Then, further, I 
think I am right in saying that even after these modifica- 
tions certain other modifications were made ?—They had 
to be made. 

22039. And the modified regulations in accordance 
with this report were embodied in a new Army Order 
which came out in the spring of 1902 ?—Yes, April 1902. 

22040. Then the next series of regulations which came 


out were the musketry regulations issued in 1903 1—Yes, 
the new musketry regulations. 


22041, These new musketry regulations were inserted 
in the musketry book, but were made optional for last 
year and subsequently for this year on account of its 
being found from various causes that as they were laid 


down in this book they could not be universal; is 
that so ?—That is so. 


22042. May I ask you as to the origin of the new course 
that is put in this book ? Did it come from Hythe direct 
to you, or did it go through the Adjutant-General’s De- 
partment ?—It came from Hythe up to the Musketry 
Branch at the War Office, and was dealt with by experts. 
I do not pretend to be an expert on musketry, and I could 
not have dealt personally with it. 


22043. What I am coming to is this : under a new system 
such as you suggest, would there have been any difference 
in the way these musketry regulations would have been 
treated ?—I cannot recollect whether the musketry regu: 
lations were referred to me. They would be referred to 
my branch, and if I had an infantry officer, who, of course, 
is much better able to judge than an artillery officer of 
a matter of that kind, my staff officer would have gone 
through the part that referred to the volunteers, and if 
it was consistent with the due carrying out of their avoca- 


tions in civil life, he would have passed it, and if not he 
would have brought it to notice. 


22044. When these were issued there were no means 
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of checking these regulations from a volunteer point of 
view ?—No. 

22045. Then, thirdly, I come to a set of regulations 
that have not yet been issued, and that is the new officers’ 
promotion teste. Those, as I understand them, were 
framed originally in the Adjutant-General’s Department, 
and before they were brought into existence they 
were referred by the Secretary of State to the Advisory 
Board for their suggestions ?— Yes. 

22046. The Advisory Board of Volunteers found that 
they were from the volunteer point of view in their opinion 
not workable in certain details ?—Exactly. 

22047. And they did suggest certain alterations which 
did not materially alter the principle I think of the Ad- 
jutant-General’s suggestions, and eventually they have 
been decided upon, and will appear shortly as an army 
order ?—With the modification proposed by certain 
militia or volunteer members of the Advisory Board. 

22048, It seems to me that these three questions show 
in different stages the way in which auxiliary force ques- 
tions were dealt with at the War Office, and are now being 
dealt with, and it seems to me certainly that the last way 
is very much better than the first. What I should like 
to ask you is how far you think it would be still further 
improved, and in what way, by having the Inspector- 
General of Auxiliary Forces in direct touch with the 
Commander-in-Chief without the intervention of the 
Adjutant-General’s Office ?—There would be the enor- 
mous advantage of quickening business which is a thing 
which is a little important. 

22049. You said there was an officer in the Adjutant- 
General’s Department who was specially concerned with 
auxiliary force questions ?—No—with musketry I said. 

22050. There is no officer in the Adjutant-General’s 
Department specially told off to look after auxiliary force 
questions ?—No, because there is A. G. 3, and it is sup- 
posed to be part of his office. 

22051. But these tests came from the Adjutant-General’s 
Department straight ?—To the Advisory Board. 


22052. Did they not ?—Yes. 


22053. They would be framed by some officer in the 
Adjutant-General’s Department ?—They would be framed 
by an expert on musketry. 

22054. I am referring to the officers’ testa 1—Yes, they 
were drawn up in some branch. 

22055. But not in your branch 1—No. There is a new 
branch in the War Office called the Director of Military 
Education and Training now, and all questions with regard 
to education and training are dealt with by him. 


22056. I rather think these were before he was estab- 
lished ?—I have the proceedings of the Advisory Board 
here. 


22057. I think it was the first meeting ?—24th Febru- 
ary, 1903; and that must have been before the institu- 
tion of the new Department. They would have been 
dealt with by what is known as A.G. 4, one out of the 
numerous sub-Departments of the Adjutant-General’s 
office. 


22058. That comes back to what I said, that one of 
these sub-departments sen‘ this draft by direction of the 
Secretary of State to theAdvisory Board, and it was framed 
in his department and not in yours !—It was framed in his 
department. 

22059. (Sir Ralph Knox.) But there was a military 
education department before the present. one ?—There was 
a military education department, but this is altogether 
different ; his duties are much more extended. 

22060. But still he did absorb all the questions in the 
military education department t —Yes. 

22061. And this, if it wasa military education question 
would have been dealt with in the military education 
department in the first instance ?—Yes, in the first 
instance. 

22062. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) But in the future you 
would suggest such things as that should be framed in the 
department of the inspector general of auxiliary forces ?— 
Yes, most certainly. 


22063. After consulting with the speciel departments 
concerned ?—Yes, 


91—II 


22064. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) At the present time Ma/or-Gen, 
who draws up the volunteer regulations? Is this book ae Alfred 
produced in your department [showing the regulations to - CBR. A 
the untness.] 1—Major Engleheart, who was deputy "2" 
assistant adjutant-general in my department, did a great 20 Jan. 1904. 
deal of it. 


22065. Who was responsible for the revision o: it—is it 
issued by the adjutant gencral’s department ?—It is 
approved by the commander-in-chief. 


22066. Who submits the proof to the commander-in- 
chief, and gets his authorisation to let it go off 1—All 
regulations go through the adjutant general. 

22067. And your department is not responsible for it ?— 
Not now. 

22068. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Does not the army regulation 
department deal with it ?—There is an army regulation 
department, but we are consulted. It is a civil depart- 
ment. I had my officer on .the Committee till he was 
abolished. 


22069. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Are there any other 
points in the history of your department you want to bring 
out beyond those you have given us already in your 
meuorandum ; you have given us a series of papers ?— 
No, I think I gave the full history from the beginning, and 
a detailed history of the last two or three years. 


22070. I am attempting to catch certain things which 
may have been omitted in the cross-examination ; there 
is this question as to the recruiting by the permanent staff : 
are you in favour of the permanent staff being allowed to 
recruit or to encourage recruiting for the regular army 1— 
No, in the case of volunteers, I am not, because I think 
they have quite enough to do with their own work. The 
militia of course can do it well at certain times of the year 
but the volunteers are always at work. 


22071. In some of your evidence you said you wished 
that in case of emergency retired army officers could be 
got hold of, many of them, and that they would help to 
officer the auxiliary forces. What I did not grasp was in 
what capacity they were going to do that, because I take it 
retired army officers will not as a rule be junior to captain 
and wil) mostly be of field rank !—Yes, but a good many 
of the officers retire young. 


22072. But you are aware at present an officer of the 
army invariably ranks senior to his rank over the volun- 
teers. Suppose you have got a volunteer battalion which 
is two or three captains short, and it is perhaps a major 
short, and perhaps you have a retired colonel; if these 
people come into the regiment they will take the command 
out of the hands of the volunteers ; do you want that ?— 
No, there would have to be special regulations, 


22073. They will have to come in as juniors to their 
tank ?—They might come in on the date of their com- 
missions. 

22074. But especially if they are retired yon are going 
to hand over the whole command of the show to these 
retired gentlemen; do you think that a wise thing ?—Of 
course you would have to make special rules to meet an 
occasion like that. One could not regulate it by any 
rules or regulations which now exist in ordinary times of 
quietude. 


22075. I want to ask you two other questions. As 
regards these auxiliary forces you see a great deal of 
both: would you mind telling the Commission whether 
you have got any opinion as to the relative value of the 
militia and the volunteers. I will put it to you in this 
way: supposing you find you cannot keep both systems 
going, and you have got to drop one or the other, and 
rely only on the other, which would you prefer to rely 
upon ?—The volunteers, because of the personnel of the 
men, and their coming from higher classes ; I do not say 
one single word against the militia—the militia have great 
potentialities and have done very good service, but the 
higher education and the higher breeding of the men 
in the volunteer class, to my mind, constitute an all im- 
portant factor. 

22076. Do you consider that the Swiss system gets 
more time out of the men than the English militia system ? 
—I would very much like to show you that; I have the 
comparative systems, and the times taken up. There 
is the whole colonial force of Australia* (handing a paper 


* See Appendix V. 
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to the Commissivner), and here is the time done by our 
own people* and the Swisst, and the National Guard in 
America} (handing in other papers). 

22077. What I want to have is the amount of time given 
by the Swiss ?—It is in the papers I have given in. 

22078. Do you consider the Swiss militiaman puts in 
more time altogether than the English militiaman ?—No, 
not much, except in regard to recruit drill; if you look 
at the exact time every man does you will see the number 
of days. In fact, in every branch except the infantry the 
Swiss does eighteen days every other year for twelve 
years, and he does nothing between at all except shoot ; 
every Swiss man shoots; it is considered a disgrace for 
a Swiss not to be able to shoot, and they have an enormous 
number of rifle clubs in the country, but that is for pas- 
time and a very useful one it is. 


22079. Do you think the Swiss system gives to those 
who pass through it a training more effective for purposes 
of war than that which is given by the English militia 
system ?—An English militiaman does longer training 
than the Swiss, but, of course, the Swiss have a big pro- 
portion of the better classes in the ranks. 


22080. But the Swiss does a good deal more than the 
English volunteer ; in point of time the Swiss man gives 
more 1—~He does more, but he has this disadvantage—he 
does eighteen days every other year, but he does not 
do any training between, while such a training as the 
volunteer has is continuous throughout the year. 


22081. Do you not think the Swiss system of training 
officers is better than our own for auxiliary forces ?—Oh 
yes, but it is a compulsory system, you see. 

22082. Have you any objection supposing in this 
country the conditions of public opinion were in favour 
of it; supposing there was desire in this country for 
universal military training, do you see any reason to 
advise the country not to have it ?—Certainly not, if the 
people wanted to have it. 


22083. Supposing the people wanted it you would not 
say, “ Do not have this thing ; it will be bad for you re 
Oh, no. 


22084. You would say, “ Certainly ?”—The Govern- 
ment, as a rule, goes by the wish of the public ; the publio 
has to decide and if they decided I would say, “ By all 
means.” 

22085. Do you think it a bad thing in itself—universal 
training ?—No, certainly not. 


22086. Do you think it a good thing ?—Yes, in 
many respects. 


22087. You do not think it does the Swiss any harm ?— 
Is does them the greatest good. 


22088. And it would not do us any barm if we had it ? 
—Harn, no. 


22089. It would be an excellent thing 1—Yes, in many 
Tespects. 

22090. Do you not think it would add to our security 
and our strength apart from mere security ?—It would 
ad to it, but I think our strength is quite sufficient for 
home defence without it. 

22091. After all let us just for one moment look at 
another point. Jf in case of any complication we should 
* See Appendix LVIII. 
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be at war with a coalition of continental powers, do you 
think we could carry that war to a satisfactory issue by 
being ready for naval operations and home defence. 
Should we not require to bring into play before conduct- 
ing such a war to a successful conclusion large military 
forces ?—A huge standing army? We cannot have it. 

22092. A large army in some part of the world we 
might have tc employ, might we not !—But surely our 
army is enough for our purposes. 

22093. You think it is ?—Taking our geographical 
situation into consideration. Yes. 

22094. Your army with that reserve of auxiliaries 1— 
We are not going to eend an army of 300,000 men to 
fight a continental power I presume; if 90, we must 
have conscription and a standing army; but we must 
consider what our réle in the world is, and it is cer- 
tainly not to fight continental battles. We have never 
done so; we have only had rmall expeditions in Na- 
poleonic times, and in the times of Marlborough and Peter- 
borough we have only had small expeditions, even includ. 
ing the Crimea, and even in the much disputed Waterloo 
we only had 24,990 men; that was the actual quota we 
gave. 

22095. I was perhaps going a little beyond the mark 
in this question, but I want to go come back to this Swiss 
thing, because I was not quite clear. Many of the wit- 
nesses we have have had have held up the Swiss system ass 
model which our auxiliary forces ought to emulate. Of 
course that is compulsory, and they say to have a com- 
pulsory system and work it on the Swiss lines. I gather 
from what you have now said, you do not think the Swiss 
system is any improvement on our own militia system? 
—No, I do not. May I give you the opinion of German 
officers who see the Swiss every day, and with whom I 
was for nearly o fortnight this year: ‘‘ Excellent for the 
defence of the country ; useless to take part in a big cam- 
paign.” 

22096. Stil would not those same officers probably 
have given the same opinion about our militia 1—Pro- 
bably they would, because they look upon our militia 
and volunteers simply as for the defence of their country, 
and they would not consider them as a factor at al! ins 
big European struggle. 

22097. Then we are not to look upon you as one of 
those who recommend the Swiss system for our imita- 
tion 1—It is a thoroughly good system if we had com- 
pulsion, but as we have not compulsion, we must 
do the best we can without it. It is a good system; it 
produces in a little country with a population of 3,500,000 
150,000 men. 

22098. That is not the point; the contrast I am draw- 
ing attention to is between the method in which the Swiss 
train their men and officers and our training of the militia ? 
—I do not think that in any case, except the cavalry who 
train twelve days every year for ten years, and then finish 
traming altogether—the eighteen days every other year 
with no sort of training whatever between, is such 4 very 
good system as some people say. They think it is all they 
can get, and that it is the best they can get, but it cannot be 
said that a man who trains for eighteen days only and then 
fortwo years does not do anything at all is properly trained. 
He must get absolutely rusty. 

22099. I only wanted to bring this out because probably 
other witnesses have attached too much importance to the 
Swiss system ?—I do not say it is a bad system ; | say 


it is applicable to the country, but to say it is absolutely 
perfect, I cannot admit. 
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Lieutenant-General The Lorp METHUEN, G.C.B., called; and Examined. 


22100. (Chairman.) You served in the Ashanti War, 
1873-4, the Egyptian Expedition, 1882, the Bechuanaland 
Expedition, 1884-5, on the north-west frontier of India, 
1897-8, and in the South African war from 1899 to 1902 ? 
—Yes. 


22101. You served on the Staff of the Home District 
from 1871 to 1876, again in 1881-82, and you commanded 
that district from 1892-1897. You have also been 
military attaché in Berlin from 1878 to 1881. The Home 
District which was at one time under your command 
contains a large number of volunteer battalions and you 
have commanded irregular troops in South Africa and 
have had good opportunities of seeing the German troops, 
and therefore we have every reason to believe that your 
evidence will be extremely valuable to us from the point 
of view of the special question into which we have to 
enquire. I might begin by asking what you con- 
sider, with the experience you have, the military 
value of the militia and volunteers in their present 
position or what latent possibilities there are in 
those forces which might be brought out and utilised, 
especially with a view to defending the United Kingdom if 
tae defence of the Kingdom really devolved on the 
auxiliary forces ?—I can answer that, but I am not quite 
sure that it would not be quicker if I read you a general 
memorandum which I have written and then turned to 
the questions,* 


22102. Pray do so ?—I do not propose to enter into 
any details in my evidence. Since I gave up the command 
of the home district in 1898, changes have taken place, 
and those details can be better given by others. In South 
Africa during the war, I had under my command several 
militia battalions and voluntecr companies. To say the 
former were efficient would be incorrect. They were vey 
much b low strength, in some instances not more than 
450 strong, robbed of many of their finest men from taking 
them for drafts or as recruits for the line battalions, 
besides being practically untrained in musketry. Such 
battalions are of no use except perhaps for defence behind 
walls, or in trenches. The Militia force within our recollec- 
tion was efficient; in my own county Wiltshire, I am 
certain every man in that strong battalion believed it to be 
equal to any line regiment. From the evidence you hive 
received am I wrong in saying the present system has done 
its best to destroy the value of the force as compared to 
what it was at that time ? I question if the line or the 
militia has benefited by the large number of depéts in the 
country. If instead of these many small depsts you were 
to concentrate your forces by having one food sized depét 
for a certain number of counties I believe you would save 
money, many cases of fraudulent enlistment, and establish a 
more uniform system of discipline, drill, and musketry 
training. The county interest in the regiment would 
not necessarily decrease. Except the commanding officer 
and staff at a double depét, there is far too little 
work for an active-minded officer at a depdt now. I 
would have each depot the busiest place of a man’s whole 
service, to which none but the most efficient officers and 
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non-commissioned officers should be sent. 
factory working of large depits I refer to the Guards’ 
depot at Caterham, the Rifle depdt at Winchester, and the 
Marine depts. I think the gommanding officer of o 
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service in the regulars. In fact, the more efficient 
officers from the regulars you can get to serve in 
the militia the better. From the militia point of 
view it is a pity the force is a half-way house 
to the line for the bulk of the subalterns. As far 
as it can be arranged, the sons of county gentlemen should 
join their own county militia, in the same way that yeo- 
manry are as a rule officered by gentlemen from their 
county. This course should help recruiting and increase 
the local interest in the county regiment. The work of 
a militia commanding officer ceases from the day the 
militia training is over. It would be advisable his author- 
ity should continue throughout the year. How are you 
to get back the numbers as in the old days? Certainly 
not so long as line and militia are tugging away at the same 
recruits ; this is “robbing Peter to pay Paul” in its most 
transparent form. To maintain the line battalion, and 
the militia battalion up to strength you require to draw 
from two different sources. If the source of supply for 
the militia is more than adequate, there is no reason a 
militiaman should not become a lincsman. The militia, 
we all admit, is the finest school for the line. In this case 
you would have from time to time to make up the numbers 
in a militia, or you must see the battalion is full up to 
strength when it comes up for the preliminary training. 
I cannot solve the problem unless the Government en- 
forces the ballot for the militia. As long as the present 
hand-to-mouth system lasts you will have to face the fact 
that you can never fill the ranks of the militia, nor can you 
attain that degree of efficiency which is necessary if Eng- 
land is to feel secure in case of invasion when her regular 
army has gone abroad to fight. There should be no ques- 
tion of finding substitutes, which led to gross abuses in 
formerdays Butthere might bea loophole forthose persons 
who, for one reason or other, could not enter the militia, 
by allowing them to go into the volunteer force. By this 
means you would strengthen the volunteers and be able 
to introduce greater efficiency in that force. In support 
of my plea for the reinforcement of the militia ballot I 
beg to quote the following authorities. The Duke of Wel- 
lington said in 1852: “ In the last war we have had in the 
service several regiments of militia, and they were in as 
high a state of discipline and as fit for service as any men 
I ever saw in my life”; and further: ‘“ There were at 
Waterloo sixteen battalions of Hanoverian militia who 
behaved admirably.” That establishes the appreciation 
of the militia’s value by the greatest military expert we can 
name. Then in 1807 we have Lord Sidmouth advocating 
compulsory home service, #.e. militia ballot, as follows : 
“ Auxiliary means must be resorted to. These are partly 
to be derived from the zeal and spontaneous exertions 
of a large proportion of the community, and from the 
application of the principle solemnly established by the 
Act of 1803 of the right of the State to demand the military 
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service of all or any members of the community for the 
purpose of domestic offence.” I do not suppose any 
statesman’s opinion was more highly valued or more 
carefully thought out than Sir James Graham—he said 
in 1860: “in the event of war, the army, the marines, 
aud the militia must be largely and suddenly augmented 
Tt is a grave question whether reliance can be safely placed 
in such an emergency, however large may be the county, 
on voluntary enlistment only. If volunteering failed, 
the danger of the State would be imminent.” The 
Recruiting Commission in 1867: ‘That in departing 
from the compulsory system for the militia recruiting 
for the army had been interfered with.” 


Lord 
Dalhousie in 1867: “He was certain that any 
government bold enough to put the compulsory 


system into operation in place of the voluntary system 
would find itself supported by the country and the press.” 
Sir James Scarlett wrote that he considered the volunteer 
force of the utmost consequencee, but it must be backed 
by the ballot for the militia to render it really efficient. 
Lord Sandhurst: “I beg to intimate a very strong 
opinion that some measure resting on a principle of 
national obligation as distinguished from individual 
option is demanded to put our forces generally on a 
sound and sccure footing.’? I can do no more than quote 
these opinions of distinguished men. In these days 
s European force gives you little time to put your 
house in order. Small powers like Switzerland, Norway, 
and Sweden have forethought and patriotism enough 
to render their homes more or less safe, and if England 
shrinks from the small amount of self sacrifice demanded 
of her she has only herself to blame for the consequences, 
You have asked me about the present value of the militia. 
The present military value of the militia is far less than 
it ought or could be, and I do not see any chance of its 
gaining tho efficiency it should have unless some great 
reform takes place. With regard to the value of the militia 
if you will not mind I will read you this note I have 
copied out of Macaulay, because it seems to me 
that the remarks made by Lord Somers in 1697 
are exactly the remarks I would apply to the militia 
at the present time. It was in a debate on Standing 
Armies in William’s time, and Lord Somers first 
of all pointed out how the Lacedemonians fought as a 
militia; then he came to the Romans years and it 
was just the same thing—the moment a well disciplined 
army came and Rome had only her militias to meet 
it—she failed. He goes on to say: “It was 
idle to repeat the names of great battles won 
in the Middle Ages by men who did not make 
war their chief calling; those battles proved only 
that one militia might beat another, but not that a 
militia could beat a regular army. As idle was it to 
declaim about the Camp at Tilbury. We had indeed 
reason to be proud of the spirit which all classes of English- 
men, gentlemen and yeomen, peasants and burgesses, 
had so signally displayed in the great crisis of 1588. But 
we had also reason to be thankful that with all their 
spirit they were not brought face to face with the Spanish 
battalions.” He related an anecdote well worthy to be 
remembered, says Macaulay, which had been preserved 
by tradition in the noble house of De Vere. One of the 
most illustrious men of the house, a captain who had 
acquired much experience and much fame in the Nether- 
lands, had in the crisis of peril been summoned back to 
England by Elizabeth and rode with her through the 
endless ranks of shouting pikemen. She asked him 
what he thought of the army. ‘It is,’ he said, ‘a 
brave army.’ There was something in his tone and 
manner which showed that he meant more than his 
words expressed. The Queen insisted on his speaking 
out. ‘Madam,’ he said, ‘ Your Grace’s army is brave 
indeed. I have not in the world the name of a coward ; 
and yet I am the greatest coward here, All these tine 
fellows are praying that the enemy may land and that 
there may be a battle, and I who know that enemy well 
cannot think of such a battle without dismay.’’”’ That 
is my feeling with regard to the militia—that you can 
nevor expect volunteers or militia to face man to man 
a regular disciplined army, and I think that the speech of 
Lord Somers is equally applicable now. 

22103. Do you mean by that that the force on which 
the country must depend in caze of invasion can only be 
a regular army ?—No, [ mean to say this; in your paper 
of questions you allude to the cuxiliary forces being 
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charged with the entire duty of defending the United 
Kingdom. Very well; in a series of cxcellent 
articles that were written in The Times it was proposed 
that thero should be a certain number of regular 
troops left in the kingdom, which I think they designated 
as “the point cf the lance.” You must have thom: if 
you intend only to leave this kingdom with militia, and 
if you leave the defence of the State solely to the militis 
and volunteers, you are making a great mistake. If you will 
leave a certain number of regular troops here who can 
be amalgamated with the volunteers and militia, that 
alters the case and would be of the utmost value to tho 
country. 


22104. Let me just say what has been passing through 
our minds rather. We felt it necessary to contemplate 
the possibility of the regular army as a whole being called 
away elsewhere, and should that happen that would pro- 
bably be at a moment when, if an invasion ever is to take 
place, it would be planned by the enemy : and therefore 
we are under the impression that in proposingwhat altera- 
tions are necessary in the militia and volunteers, those 
alterations should have for their object to produce an 
efficient auxiliary force to defend the country in case of 
invasion against the best troops of a continental power, 
and therefore what we have in our minds is: could the 
Fresent system in any way be doctored up into what 
would be efficient, or should we have a complete re-organ- 
isation resting probably on the basis of compulsion? 
You rather sug zest to us that in your opinion, whatever 
we may do will not really solve the problem if we assume 
that the regular army would be called away and that 
if the country allows ita regular army to be called away 
it will be useless to depend on the auxiliary forces, how- 
ever much those auxiliary forces are improved. Do I 
quote correctly ?—I quite understand that; I q tite ac- 
cept the fact that cur army would have to go away from 
England. 

22105. You do so far agree with us ?—Yes, but my 
point is that you must leave sufficient regular troop; in 
this country to strengthen the auxiliary forces. 


22106. In our proposals for alterations in the auxili- 
ary forces of the country, in your opinion we ouglit to 
say to the Crown in reporting that we take for granted 
they will never be left alone ?—Yes. 


22107. In other words we ought to report, if we took 
your view, that we cannot regard them as in any wav, 
whatever happens to them, susceptible of being made 
capable to defend the country without a stiffening of 
regular troops ?—Yes, 

22108. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) But there is 
the alternative that the auxiliary forces might bz brought 
up to a corresponding state of efficiency with the regular 
army, and you would not then require the leaven of 
regular troops, would you ?—I question your being able 
to bring tho volunteers and militia up to that state of 
efficiency. 


22109. (Chairman.) I understand you do not believe 
that an irregular army can be made competent ?—Not 
competent alone to face an organised regular force. 
Referring to the paper of questions you sent me, 
the present value of the militia is not such as 
it ought to be; the same remark applica to the 
volunteers. On this subject I spoke very cleadly 
to the Royal Commission on the South African War. 
I recognise the difficulties that have always faced the 
volunteers. The two greatest are to find thoroughly 
efficient officers and enough money. There are some 
fine corps in London and the large towns, but through- 
out the kingdom there are corps not up to the efficiency 
required in modern warfare. One great difficulty ia the 
heavy expense which is entailed on captains of companies in 
keeping up their companies. The moneyed man is often 
sought after for this reason, whereas what you require is the 
man with the most brains, and who has the confidence of 
those serving under him. Then there is another question 
which requires solving before war: are all the men serving 
in the volunteers available in caso of war? Take, for 
instance, the Post Office Corps, the Dockyards, and 80 on. 
It is not of much use the Post Office Corps parading 1,2) 
strong if 400 of these men will be required for their work the 
moment war breaks out. And then, again, I urged with 
some slight offect a few years ago, that there should he a 
strict physical examination. It is an absolute waste of 
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money if you are to have men serving who are not able to 
do work in the field, because your hospitals will be full 
enough without them, and what we want to know is, not 
what the volunteer force consists of on paper, but what is 
the available number of men who are physically capable 
to go through @ campaign. 

22110. What you would have in your wind as a desir- 
able course to adopt would be what is commonly known as 
the Ballot Act ?—Yes. 


22111. You would not think a more widespread basis of 
compulsion would be less invidious ?—No, because 
the ballot is the existing law; I do not say there might 
not be some other better system, but there is no system 
which has ever been suggested in this country. 

22112. To begin with, you are quite clear that com” 
pulsion ought to be resorted to ?—I do not see how it can 
be avoided for the militia—the ballot without substitutes. 
Some counties would require very little ballot indeed, 
and other counties would require far more. 


22113. With the experiences of the late war before you 
and the state of the country as regards the regular army 
during that crisis, do you not feel that it might be rather 
a weakness to take for granted that the auxiliary forces 
would find regular troops with them in case of invasion ? 
In the crisis during the South African War the country 
was practically denuded of regular troops ?—Yes. 


22114. Certainly of regular troops in an efficient con- 
dition 1—Yes. 


22115. With that experience before us, do you think 
the country could wisely trust to a system of defence 
which did require the presence of regular troops in the 
country ?—It is bound to have a fair proportion of 
regular troops ; if it makes up its mind not to have regular 
troops in the country when the crisis comes it is putting 
iteelf in a very dangerous position. 

22116. Then in your view the auxiliary forces at present 
are absolutely unsuited to the work they would have todo, 
and if we think we are going to get them into an efficient 
condition without regular troops, we are wasting our time 
and rather letting the country have a sense of false 
security ?—Yes, unless supported by a fair proportion of 
regular troops. 

22117. (Earl of Derby.) May I just follow up what I 
believe you have stated already to the Commission. What 
steps would you recommend being taken to render a force 
efficient for the defence of the country, leaving free others 
to go abroad ? In the first place I quite understand that 
you think that the stiffening of regular troops is absolutely 
necessary ?—Absolutely necessary. 

22118. Supposing there were a stiffening, in what pro- 
portion in the first instance would you make it? Sup- 
posing in a brigade, would you say two regular battalions 
and one of militia as an example, or one regular battalion, 
and two battalions of militia }—I would like to have a 
compact body I could place absolute reliance upon, so let 
me say a brigade of regulars in a division. 

22119. You would wish therefore to put all the stiffening 
in one place !—I think personally I would, but very likely 
another general would say he would rather have one 
regular battalion in a brigade. 

22120, I ask that question because it is generally put in 
the proportion of so many battalions in a brigade ?—That 
is an open question. 


22121. In the proportion of forces included at home on 
regular service, you would not count men left at home 
recovering, or men sent back from foreign service ?—No, 
I think that is a very doubtful quantity. 


22122. I suppose you are aware that those were counted 
as members of regular troops in the country when you were 
in South Africa 1—Yes, they looked stronger on paper than 
in the field, 


22123. You appear to have come to the conclusion in 
your mind that if this problem is to be met it must be met 
in some way by something approaching to general service. 
You spoke of the ballot. The operation of the ballot was 
that men were taken by lot out of particular lieta 9—Yes ; 
T do not know very much about how the system for the 
ballot worked, although I have taken some trouble to 
find out. Evidently the abuse of the ballot by allowing 
substitutes was the cause of difficulties. There used 
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price of what the substitute would cost, something about 
£35, so that when you drew you would go off to this work- 
ing man’s club and a man was produced at £35. 
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concurrent with the Government of the day offering 
bounties for other men, and therefore raised the price ?— 
Yea, 


22125. Therefore you would rather recommend that 
service should be universal 1—Yos, I am sticking to 
what I say—tho ballot for the militia, 


22126. I would like to ask about that. At the present 
moment it is fair to conceive that there is a great pre- 
judice against the ballot in the minds of a { many 
people ?—I do not think there is as to the ballot for the 
militia, because in the country I have spoken to mon whoso 
opinions are worth hearing, and I do not notice that fecl- 
ing against the ballot for the militia. 


22127. The objection seems to be as to the inequality 
of it. That is what makes me ask yon. Do you not think 
that if there was instead put a liability on ail sble-hodied 
men of certain age to—I will not call it universal service, 
but universal training at all events—that every one on 
arriving at a certain age should he liable to be taken up, 
and trained as a soldier for a given time, and then sent 
into a reserve, would not that on the whole have more 
chance of being looked upon as eqnitable than the present 
system of the ballot ? You could send out as many men 
as you did not want ?—You would send them out of 
their county? They would not like that. I think they 
would realise serving for their county and not having 
to go far away; I do nvt think they would like having to 
leave their couaty to go somewkere elsv. 


22128. Do you think that would tell so very much in 
these days ?—I think so. 


22129. If men were taken in that way, supposing there 
were any married men, would you recommend geparation 
allowances ?—I cannot give an answer as to that. 


22130. At the present moment it is made s very great 
grievance with the militia that when they went on service 
they were given separation allowances, and were treated in 
other respects like men in the regular service, but at home 
when taken to Salisbury Plain from the north, or wherever 
it may be, they have no allowance made any more than 
there would be if they were training in their own county. 
Would you think that the separation allowance should be 
given ?—Yes. 


22131. That would soften it a good deal, would it not ?— 
Yes. 


22132, We have had apparently two schools of thought 
about compulsory service ; some people think that assum- 
ing that there were universal training or compulsory ser- 
vice, or whatever you like to call it, you should take a boy 
at an age when he is still growing ana train him then thor- 
oughly, the advantages of that being supposed to be that 
he would not by that time have entered a trade, he would 
almost certainly not be married, and that he would be still 
growing, and therefore at an age when he might profit by 
good food and regular exercise and physical training, not 
counting him as a soldier but training him at that time asa 
cadet, and then from time to time calling him up again to 
serve as occasion may demand ?—And leaving him at his 
public school ? 


22133. It was hardly contemplated being able to do any- 
thing during his six months or year of training ; he would 
be leading the life exactly of a soldier or recruit ?—When I 
was told about the militia I was only thinking of the two 
months’ training. 


22134. I am speaking with regard to general service at 
home now ?—I hold to what I said—I think that a militia 
training of two months, you can carry, but I very much 
question whether the country would stand universal train- 
ing and having to serve for six months a year. 


22135. That is as regards the young men, but other 
people say, Take your men at an age when they will be some 
use—namely, twenty ; that would have the advantage of 
getting a man who was physically fit to be a soldier at once? 
—I agree, because I think the very first thing you must 
do is not to interfere with education more than you can 
help; we are doing a great deal now for it. I cannot 
imagine any greater disadvantage than moving a boy at 
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seventeen ; I would leave him till he is twenty and then 
make him perform his service for the country. 


22136. Is it not rather a choice of evils—that in the 
one case you have to break into education, and in the other 
case you take a man when he ought to be going into some 
work himself ?—Yes, and of the two I would rather leave 
him to finish his education. 

22127. And take him ata later period 1—Yes. 


22138. We have had the Swiss system brought a good 
deal to our notice ; there the education apparently com- 
mences almost at school ; the boys are drilled ; everybody, 
whether compulsorily or not, learns to shoot, and they are 
generally used to handle a rifle, and everybody is taken, 
and they have to serve forty-five days in their year, not 
very different from our recruit training with militia. 
That they acem to think sufficient. Everyone goes into 
the service compulsorily, and the officers have to rise 
through the ranks. Do you think that system, if it were 
adopted, would work in this country, and would it remedy 
the want of officers which is now felt in the militia? A 
man, if he were not serving as an officer, would have to 
serve in the ranks ?—Yvs, I do not care myrelf, speaking 
generally, for the officers who come from the ranks. 

22139. But they would be of all classes ?—Yes, I under- 
stand; that to a great extent does away with my 
objection. 

22140. There is no more difficulty about the mixing 
there than in the cricket-field ?—No, I think that is all 
tight. In the Bechuanaland Expedition I kept so many 
vacancies for commissions open for my men who were in 
the ranks in «Methuen’s Horse,” and they became my 
officers; and the same with my yeomanry in the late war, 
good men came through the ranks and rose up. In one 
case, I think he commanded the regiment afterwards. 

22141. And that is rather a practical proof of the ad- 
vantages of the system ?—Yes. 


22142. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) Was that militia or volun- 
teers ?—Yeomanry. 


22143. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) A Swiss youth of twenty 
has had ten years of elementary military exercises, 
and been through two annual courses of musketry ; 
he is well grounded before becoming liable to service ; 
arrived at that age he goes to the recruit school, 
which is eighty days for cavalry, fifty-five for artillery, 
fifty for engineers, and forty-five for infantry. All 
officers of the ¢zite, which is practically what we 
should call the standing part of the army, are called 
out for sixteen days’ training in every other year as well 
as the non-commissioned officers between twenty and 
thirty, and the privates. In the intervening yeara all 
ranks have to go through a musketry course either to a 
special camp cr as a member of a volunteer rifle clvb. 
They give pay and allowances at a liberal rate for the 
whole time any officer, non-commissioned officer, or any 
private is on duty, and no one is drafted into the line 
there who has not been through the recruits’ course, and 
throngh at least two ordinary courses of instruction. 
This is given us as heing a practical system which is work- 
ing. and which people who have seen them have approved 
highly. Do you think something upon those lines would 
be likely to work in this country 2—Yes, I do. I have 
always thought the Swiss system @ very sensible one. 

22144, Have you ever seen them at all ?—Ne : Tam not 


certain, but I think they are liable for service up to a mucb 
later age. 


22145. For twenty-five years they are liable ?—Yes ; 
I never could quite understand why we stop our reserve 
even being liable for service at so young an age. I think 
we should carry a great many of them on much longer. 

22146. (Lord Grenfell.) There is the D reserve ?—They 
have finished their service and everything before they 
are forty. 


22147. Not the D 1—No. 


22148. It is four years more ?—I think the men might 


perfectly well go on to forty-five or so—a great number 
of our men. 


22149. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) You eaid just now that 
yon did not think it would be possible to get the militia 
and volunteers up to a standard in which thev could un- 
aided meet well-drilled troops ; when you said that were 
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you thinking of what could be done under the conditions 
of voluntary enlistment or under the conditions of some 
form of compulsion even if in the background !—Under 
the condition of voluntary enlistment, and I question very 
much with the ballot for the militia, unless you increase 
the facilities for shooting, and also lengthen the time of 
training considerably, whether you would get them up 
to the efficiency you want to face regular troops. 

22150. Exactly, but what I wanted to put to you was 
that, of course, once you have compulsion, even if it is 
only in the background, and you still continue a system 
of voluntary enlistment, merely relying upon compul- 
sion to supplement the numbers up to a certain point, if 
necessary, you have a power of exacting a much more 
thorough and complete course of military training from 
the people who join than you have under voluntary 
enlistment proper ?—Yes. 


22151. Looking at it from that point of view, assuming 
that the nation should decide upon some form of com- 
pulsory military training or compulsory service, do you 
still think that the difficulty of getting what I call these 
home defence troops up to 4 fairly good standard would be 
as great as you seem to consider it in your answers just 
now ?—That entirely depends upon the amount of training 
you give them ; for instance, if you were to take a certain 
number of men and train them steadily for two years and 
call them militia, of course, your militia would be effi- 
cient; but I say with existing circumstances unless 
you give your militiamen far more training than you 
do at present, and far more facility for shooting, he will 
not be able to face a regular army. Of course if you say 
I am going to take him for a whole year and give him just 
the same chance as the regular troop; will have, then you 
are making your militia into regular troops. You follow 
my point. 

22152. Quite. Let me put o hypothetical case to you: 
Supposing you have at your command some form of com- 
pulsion which enables you to get the requisite numbers 
and which elso gives you the advantage that you get the 
better-to-do and the more intelligent c'asses into the 
ranks, as well as the lower classes which form the mats 
of your enlisting people now; and supposing—without 
going into details of the different arms—that you put 
all those men in their first year through one course of six 
months’ continuous training with supplementary courses 
in the next two years, I will say of six weeks, and after 
that for a certain number of years through short repetition 
courses, what sort of a force do you think you would get 
under a system of training something of that kind?—A good 
force for an auxiliary force, but not a force which I should 
consider fit to face regular troops. You must remember 
you have your regular troops always working together ; 
they have their own generals and their own staff, and they 
are all one machine, and here you are putting @ certain 
number of collections of men into the field who have been 
assembled together for certain months in the year. I 
very much question whether they would be equal to face 
the machine which a regular army abroad is. 


22153. I should add to what I said just now that you 
ensure by some means—a point I will come to later— 
that the officers are instructed and also the non-commis- 
sioned officers ?—Yes, that must be a sine 7ua non. 


22154. That would be of the greatest importance ?— 
Yes. 


22155. Assuming good officers and non-commissioned 
officers. and one period of six months continuous training, 
you still would feel a considerable want of confidence in 
the result !—I should feel considerable more confidence 
if I had just a little sprinkling of regular troops with them + 
that is the best way of putting it. 


22156. Can you give me any idea—I do not want any 
details—taking an army of 200,000 men partly composed 
of a force like this and partly of regulars, what do you 
think should be the minimum proportion of regulars es 
If you ask me the question straight off I would say give 
me a8 & minimum 25,000 men. 


22157. And 175,000 of the others ?—You have asked me 
the minimum. 


22158. You have put it lower than I expected ?—I was 


going to say 50,000, but I knew you would say, I would not 


be able to get them; let me say 30,000, that is an army 
corps. 
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22159. (Sir Ralpk Knox.) And 170,000 ?—I have said 
the very smallest that I can ; I know perfectly well I would 
not get more, and I say give me one army corps. 

22160. Would you feel contident on one army corps 
having in mind the whole circumstances of the case ?— 
No, I should not feel coatident, but I should do my best 
with them. 


22161. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) I want to go a little into 
this question of the ballot. You are in favour of ballot 
in preference to a wider scheme ?—Yes. 


22162. Is that because you think it is more likely to be 
received ?—Yes, I think it is rather questionable whcther 
the ballot would be received, but I feel perfectly certain 
that the other will not be, and therefore I rather go for 
what I think I can get. 


22163. We have had the other view put very strong'y 
before us—that a universal system is likely to meet with 
less opposition than the accident of drawing a lot in a 
ballot, we have had that put before us very strongly— 
no substitutes in either case of course ?—No, none, 


22164. You do not think that yourself ?—No; I do not 
think so. 


22165. Supposing the ballot were introduced would you 
have exemption for volunteers ?—Yes; that is where you 
get the loop-hole ; I think you will strengthen the volun- 
teers a good deal if you have a loop-hole into them. 


22166. No doubt you would fill up the ranks of the 
volunteers if you gave exemption, because the better-to-do 
would go into the volunteers to escape liability for the 
ballot, but I want to put a point to you about that which 
‘seems to me one of considerable difficulty. You would 
probably have more men anxious to come into the volun- 
teers than you wanted, how are you going to select ?—I 
cannot answer you that. 


22167. You see it comes really, not exactly to a form of 
substitution, but certainly to a form of substituted service, 
which is not convenient to a great number of people. 
Do you not think that among the poorer class:s there 
might be a very sore fecling if, because they cannot afford 
to go into the volunteers, th~y ere conscripted, as I will 
call it, into the militia, whil: people a little better off 
escape under much easier conditions of service ?—Ye-, I 
have not thought out how you could do it; I have only 
said if there could be a loophole into the volunteers it 
would help that force. 


22168. It is difficult to see how you can have the loop- 
hole without giving a certain benefit to the man who is 
better off ; at least personally I do not see how you can. 
an I assume that from the simple view of military 
efficiency, looking solely to that, you would prefer a univer- 
‘sal system ?—Yes. 


22169. Because of course—I may take it almost without 
asking you—the division of an army into different classes 
‘serving under different regulations and conditions, like 
the militia, yeomanry and volunteers——?—You mean 
you would rather not have avy volunteers ? 


22170. I am continuing on what I was asking you about 
before—the general question of universal compulsory train- 
‘ing as against « ballot for the militia—and what I meant 
to ask you was whether looking at the matter, not so 
much from the point of view of what we could get, as what 
would be best for military efficiency, you would or would 
not prefer universal service 1—Yes, you mean to say with 
universal service you would sweep away the militia and 
volunteers ? 


22171. Yes, sweep them away or rather coalesce them into 
@ homogeneous home defence army ?—I think as far as the 
volunteer force is conce-ned it is a very open ques ‘ion 
whether the money spent in volunteers would not have been 
far better spent on the militia; but there we have them, 
they have b-en organised for a long time, and they have 
done hard work, and in all the answers I have been giving 
you I have been assuming you want to keep the volunteer 
force up to a proper standard of efficiency as well as the 
militia. If you say to me, ‘‘ We would much rather get 
universal servive and amalgamate the volunteers and 
militia into a home defence army,” that alters the question 
entirely ; I think the volunteer force is a very difficult 
unit to deal with in all this change you propose. 


22172. Let me put the question to you another way. 
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We have had put before us on authority the view that 
the whole, or almost the whole, of the regular army 
may be employed abroad, and that such regular troops 
as remain at home will be details, men at depdts, young 
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of course, be the invader’s opportunity, and if we 
were invaded the defence of the country would rest upon 
whatever home defence army existing to meet it. 
In considering that contingency we have to consider 
not simply the existing order of things and how much 
difficulty or opposition might be avoided by adhering to 
them, but what will really provide a home defence army 
on which the country can safely rely in such a contingency, 
and I want you to look at it from this point of view, 
if you kindly will in answering. In view of such a con- 
tingency, and assuming that compulsion of some form is 
necessary, which would you sooner do—would you sooner 
adhere to the existing division of the auxiliary troops 
into militia and volunteers and yeomanry, or would you 
sooner see some system of universal military training 
introduced which would enable you to build up an army 
on the same lines all through ?—I would sooner see the 
latter from a soldier’s point of view. 


22173, And may I say from the point of view of the 
safety of the country ?—Yes, from the point of view of 
the safety of the country, certainly. 


22174. That, in fact, ifthe difficulties in the way of the 
introduction of such a system can be overcome, you con- 
sider that that would be the most desirable system to 
adopt ?—Yes. 


22175. Well now, I want to ask you a question about 
the ages at which, assuming compulsion to be introduced, 
people should be taken. I understand you are against 
their being taken much before twenty, because you do 
not wish to see their education interfered with ?—Yes. 


22176. Is it not the case with the mass of the labouring 
classes and the working classes, in fact with the classes 
who would in the main furnish the army if compulsory 
service obtained, that their education is over at seven- 
teen, and that that is just the time they are embarking 
on their trades or their work ?—But then you are taking 
by your universal service or your ballot for the militia 
from all ranks ; and your argument, which is a fair one, is 
that the ranks would be strengthened greatly by the 
superior class you would get into it, so that I am not con- 
sidering alone the labourers but all classes—and 
remember you said “ no substitutes.” 

22177. One must consider, of course, very much the 
effect upon the life of the working man; you do not want 
to take him away just when he is beginning to get settled 
down to his work 1—Yes. 

22178. There is only one other consideration with re- 
gard to it ?——You get hard work out of a man of twenty; 
if you take a man of seventeen and put him through 
the work he will have to do for soldiering now he would 
be better fit to do it when he is twenty. I get my 
money’s worth more out of the twenty years’ man than 
out of a man of seventeen. 

22179. On the other hand, there is another side to that 
which is not a purely military one, but from the point of 
view of the advantage to the country generally there 
may be great advantage in taking men young, especially 
from the physical and the educational point of view 1— 
Then why do not they do it in Germany? They have 
had the experience there and they find it far better to take 
the man of twenty. 

22180. They take the men of twenty because they 
want to take them at once into the regular army ?—So 
do I. 

2218]. I was thinking partly of the question of physical 
deterioration of which I hear so much ?—My answer to 
that is to make it compulsory in schools that all boys 
should be drilled. 

22182. Do you not think also that if habits of military 
discipline were inculcated at a youthful age it would 
be a good thing 1—Certainly. 

22183. Have you thought at all about how the officers 
can be best provided and trained ?—No. 

22184. (Chairman.) Have you written replies to all 
our questions 1—Yes. 
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22185. Would you like to read them now ?!—No. 
The Lord 


22186. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) I was not going through 
the questions regularly, but asking you generally. On 
the question of officers for the auxiliary forces, whether 
the voluntary system is continued, or whether some 
compulsion comes, the question of their training is one of 
considerable difficulty ?—Are you talking of the senior 
or the junior officers ? 


22187. The junior ?—I do not see how you are to get 
them without some very great change; you have these 
subalterns of militia who are going on to the line, and from 
the militia point of view I think it is unfortunate that it 
is a half-way house, and I have already said that as far 
as the senior officers are concerned you ought to get them 


from the line as much as you can and have thoroughly 
efficient men. 


22188. What do you think of the officers as they are 
now in the militia, taken generally, as regards their pro- 
fessional skill and knowledge 1—They differ very much 
in different regiments; I am judging from the regiments 
under me in South Africa. I found that the commanding 
officer really gives the tone to the regiment. Where you 
get a thoroughly good man the whole corps of officers is 
good, and if you have a poor commanding officer the 
officers aro useless. 

22189. You mentioned that you would like to see the 
regimental districts and the recruiting districts remodelled. 
I presume one advantage you would expect to derive from 
this would be that you would get your militia units, your 
infantry battalions, &c., at fairly uniform strength _—My 
idea of having the big depits, is that you get a uniform 
system and much better work done. It was not running 
in my head then that I should get the different battalions 
of the militia about the same strength. 


22190, Do you think the enormous variations in 
strength which exist at present, from a battalion of 1,300 


to one of under 200, can be compatible with military 
efficiency ?—No. 


22191. And any re-distribution should endeavour to 
temedy that ?—Yes. 


22192. (Chairman.) I think it might be found con- 
venicnt for the members of the Commission if you would 
now give us the answers which I understand you have 
written to our other questions ?—I go to No. 2, “ The 
present organisation of the suxiliary forces, and its 


suitability for the purpose indicated in (i). That we have 
dealt with. 


22193. Of course if you feel that what you have been 
asked has already drawn out what you wish to say, you 
need not trouble to read it ?—I have some more remarks 
written down here. There is Question No. 3, “‘ The desir- 
ability. or otherwise, of the auxiliary or home defence forces 
being composed of three separate sections—militia, imperial 

omanry, volunteers.” I have already answered that ; I 
stated that whether thesum of money spent onthe volunteer 
force would not have been better spent in the improve- 
ment of the militia is an open question. Now that 
the volunteer force has been organised for many years I 
should suppose it is best not to interfere with it as long 
as it understands that owing to the exigencies of modern 
warfare and its increased responsibilities, increased 
efficiency is required. If the force cannot face this 
necessity then you will have to consider whether you are 
getting in the volunteer a proper return for your money, or 
are justified in reckoning on it as a force on which reliance 
can be placed. I do not think that the volunteer force 
as it exists at present is an efficient force, As I have 
clearly said before, there are certain corps which are 
excellent, but there area great number of corps which no- 
body can call efficient. Then I wrote as regards the 
yeomanry: “I can conceive of no force of greater 
value for local defence than a well-disciplined volunteer 
mounted infantry force, which is what yeomanry is or 
should be. They certainly do not fulfil their rdle if 
they call themaclves cavalry. Question No. 4 I have 
nothing to say about. Question No. 5 is “ The position 
of the United Kingdom during the South African war, 
when its defence rested almost entirely on the militia 
and volunteers.” I had quite enough to keep me occu- 
pied in South Africa without thinking of the defence 
of the United Kingdom. but I imagine those whose judg- 
ment was of any value must have had some cause for 


anxiety. There is some interesting and_ instructive 
reading on the value of local forces in “ Trevelyan's 
American Revolution,” Question No. 6 is “ Value of 
the brigade training as at present given to the militia and 
volunteers. The possibility and desirability of organising 
larger formations and the provision of staff.” I have had 
no chance of knowing the value of brigade training given 
to volunteers and militia oflate years. Personally I think 
more is learnt, and leas time and money wasted in brigade 
training than in the training of divisions or army corps when 
perhape militia or volunteer battalions in reserve may be 
standing idle a whole day. I have in my evidence before 
the War Commission made a point of perfecting volunteers 
in the smaller formations, and recognising the great expense 
of transport I said I should be content if companies in 
volunteer corps could be made efficient in musketry and 
extended drill. They said, “‘ You know the expense of 
training and one thing and another and sending them by 
train is great.” I said I quite recognised that, and for 
that reason I will not even ask for great efficiency in the 
battalion. All I will ask for is that the smaller units should 
be thoroughly efficient. Then Question No. 7 is, “ The 
power of the militia and volunteers to produce ofticers fit 
for the higher staff posts and commands, e.g., if the 
militia were organised in divisions or army corps, could 
it find the officers to command and staff these formations.” 
My answer to that is, I doubt if the militia and volun- 
teers can produce officers fit for staff posts and commands, 
nor do I think as regards the volunteers that a separate 
staff corps, as I have sometimes heard mooted, would be & 
wise departure. The sooner the staff College doubles its 
numbers the better, as this must be the source from 
where the officers will have to come in larger numbers 
for the staff. Question No.8 is ‘The desirability, or 
the reverse, of stopping recruiting for the line from the 
militia, in view of the fact that an increase in the period of 
training for the militia would probably diminish the 
number of its recruits. Effect of an increased demand 
for camp attendance on the recruiting of the volunteers.” 
Ihave given that evidence already, and s0I am repeating 
myself when I say if ballot for the militia is refused, then 
you can only recruit for the line from the militia by 
rendering the latter inefficient, and therefore not of any 
use for the defence of the United Kingdom. I think the 
increased demand for camp attendance should be coupled 
with a liberal allowance, so that no man should be out of 
pocket. Those who cannot stand the extra screw will of 
course gO, and recruiting will be effected. You cannot 
help that ; what the country wants is efficiency, not the 
counting of heads. 


22194. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Do you consider that the 
longer camp period would seriously affect recruiting for the 
volunteers? —No, I am only saying here that the volunteers 
when they go into camp ought to be paid liberally, so that 
when they go out they should not be out of pocket. 


22195. Yes, but do you not say that a longer period 
would probably affect the recruiting ?—I have said thet 
“ those who cannot stand the extra screw will very likely 
go,” and a good thing too; we do not want them. 


22196. I only wanted to know your view generally as to 
another week or ten days being put on to the volunteer !— 
I cannot tell you that. Then as to the efficiency of the 
militia and the volunteers in Africa and in the home dis- 
trict the efliciency of officers differed very much, some 
battalions being much better than others. In permanent 
or active service the tone comes from the head asa rule, and 
a good line officer, with knowledge and tact, would in a 
short time completely change a battalion. I repeat whatI 
have said in my minutes, that if you elect to have your 
militia battalion commanded by civilians, who have had 
very possibly during their career no knowledge what true 
discipline is, with a pocket full of moncy, no knowledge of 
how to enforce tone or economy off parade, you cannot ex 
pect the efficiency you and I are aiming at—of course there 
are some very capable civilian commanding officers, but I 
have enough cases the other way to justify my remarks. 
Question 10 is as to the musketry and gunnery efficiency of 
the militia and volunteers. I think if you change the word 
“efficiency” to “inefficiency” we shall get to work 
quicker. The militiamen has not, at the present, time 
to be efficient in musketry, and unless he is a fair shot and 
can judge his distance, and knows how to seek shelter, he is 
drawing the country’s moncy asa fraud. I do not think 
those who know the volunteer force from within will dis- 
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‘agree with me when I say that with the exception of a 
certain and small number of crack shots—some of whom 
are volunteers simply for the amusement of shooting at 
targets—the shooting of the volunteers is ata low ebb. It 
would be interesting to take 100 men at a venture from a 
volunteer and militia regiment, and let them shoot a 
match. Question 11 is ay to the discipline of the militia and 
volunteers, and I have nothing whatever to say against the 
discipline of either. The discipline of the volunteer was in 
former days indifferent from ignorance, but during 
my soldiering I have not a word to say against either force. 
Then the last question you put is “ Desirability of or 
necessity for the enforcement of the militia ballot or the 
adoption of some system of universal service.” All I can 
say is that I despair of efficiency unless the country accepts 
the militia ballot or some scheme of compulsory service. 

22197. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) The great diffi- 
culty as to the safety of the country when our main body of 
regulars was employed oversea has been the present train- 
ing of the militia and volunteers ?—Yes. 

22198. The two obvious ways of getting over that is 
either to get a better training out of them or to keep a 
certain number of regulars at home ?—Yes. 

22199. In the year 1899 a scheme was started for what 
wascalled the special service section of the militia to which 
militia battalions were specially attested if they volun- 
teered to go on service abroad ?—Yes. 

22200. Suppose that militia battalions could be brought 
to areasonable state of ettiviency, it isevident is it not,that 
the more militia battalions who accept that liability the 
more regulars you will be able to spare for home defence 
instead of stringing them out on the lines of communica- 
tion ?—Yes. 

22201. Therefore if that liability were accepted by a 
substantial part of the militia it would get over part of the 
home defence diftivulty ?—Yes. 


22202. Of course it is obvious that the men could not 
be in two places at once ; the militia could not be on home 
defence and at the same time in the second line abroad, 
but they might be more valuable in the second line 
abroad and so liberating a certain number of regulars 
for the first line of home defence ?—Do you mean sending 
them to Malta and so on and liberating line regiments 
from there ? 

22203. Yes, and perhaps from places like Kurachi and 
further up country in India ?—Yes. 

22204. You would be in favour of the militia volunteer- 
ing with o better state of efticiency for those duties ?— 
Yes. 

22205. It would be a great help on mobilisation to 
know that you had them there and could send them out 
without their volunteering at a moment’s notice ?—Yes. 

22206. A suggestion has been made to us that retired 
warrant officers of the regular army should be made a 
sort of sergeant-major-second-lieutenants and attached 
during militia trainings, not to live in the mess or to 
have the use of the mess but simply to fall in on parade 
and do subalterns’ duty there : how does that strike you ? 
—I do not like it; I do not care about the men from the 
ranks as a rule. 

22207. Without in any way reflecting on these excellent 
and very worthy non-commissioned officers, the point 
would be that. especially in the auxiliary forces, the men 
would probably rather follow even a very young officer 
who was a local gentleman and whom they knew all 
about: that is the local feeling ?—Quite. 


22208. I do not know if the training of the officers of 
the auxiliary forces has engaged your attention at all ?— 
No, I have not been with them for some time. I have 
said in my pr¢cis that I would rather not touch on detail. 


22209. From one of your answers I gathered, however, 
that you were of opinion that we must have a very great 
improvement in the efficiency and military knowledge 
of both the otticers and non-commissioncd officers 7—~— 
Yes. You are talking of the volunteers ? 

22210. Both volunteers and militia ?—I do not think 
I committed myself with regard to the efficiency of the 
officers and non-commissioned ofticers of the militia, did 
I? IT never said a word about the non-commissioned 
officers in the militia. 
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22211. Perhaps you will tell us now, then ?—I have 
nothing to say against the non-commissioned officers of 
the militia, and as to the officers of the militia I have simply 
said that if a battalion is commanded by a civilian of 
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satisfactory, and that I think the senior officers shoul 
be as often as possible thoroughly good men from the 
regulars. 


22212, And that they set a tone right down ?—Yes; 
T have said that in Africa, where I had an inferior com- 
mending officer, the whole tone of the regiment was 
indifferent. 


22213. And then, presumably, the junior officers. taking 
their tone from the seniors, the companies would take 
their tone from their officers ?—Yes. 


22214. At present we have power under the Militia 
Act to train the militia for six months without any 
disturbance of the law ?—Yes. 


22215. Supposing we were able to give the militiaman 
six months training in his first year, say four and a half 
months preliminary drill and six weeks training, and to give 
him an annual training of six weeks afterwards, how do 
you think that would make for efficiency ?—That was 
asked me before, and I said I thought it would work all 
right. 

22216. I did not catch your answer. You saw, I think, 
when you commanded the Home District, a good deal of 
the volunteers, and several officers have alluded before us 
to what is known as the volunteer spirit; I daresay you 
came across that, and I want to know if you consider it 
valuable ?—Excellent. 


22217. I mean apart from discipline, the feeling that 
makes a man a volunteer and makes him keen ?—Yes, it 
differs in different corps, but I always found tho spirit 
of the volunteers excellent, and I have not a word to say 
against them. 


22218, Under any compulsory scheme there would be 
a danger of letting that go by the board ?—Quite. As to 
the spirit of the volunteers, I understood you to ask me 
what was my opinion of the spirit that pervades voluntecr 
regiments, and my answer is, that I have always found the 
spirit very good. 

22219, I was very much struck by one of your answers 
in which you said that in a case of great difficulty it might. 
perhaps, be better to go for what we could get ?—Yes. 

22220, I put this hypothesis to you: suppose that you 
and the members of this Commission recommended that 
there was no way of making our country safe except by a 
broad scheme of compulsory service, not for foreign service 
but for home defence, and that the country said it would 
not have it, it would be very little comfort to us if there 
was a disaster in ten years time, to be able to say that you 
or any of us Commissioners told the country so !—Yes. 


22221. And, on the other hand, we might have to re- 
member that if we had given other advice which was 
acceptable that disaster might have been averted. If I 
followed your evidence correctly it comes to this: that if 
we are to be safe at home we must have either efficiency 
produc:d under compulsion or efficiency produced by 
inducement ?—My answer is quite clear: I think that the 
country can be rendered fairly safe if you have your ballot 
for the militia and you keep a certain number of your regu- 
lar troops in England as a backing to them, and I think 
you have a chance of getting your militia ballot, while I 
very much question whether you would have a chance of 
compulsory conscription. 

22222. Do you think, as far as your experience goes, that 
at present the territorial system has been worked for all it 
is worth in this country ?—Yes, I think there are a great 
deal too many depits. 

22223, I hardly meant that, but if I might put a couple 
of cases to you, the militia are systematically, in a great 
many cases, trained out of their own counties ?—Yes. 

22224, The regular battalion, the line battalion, is very 
rarely stationed in its own county ?—Yes. 


22225. And both the militia and the volunteers have 
scarcely ever a chance of meeting and serving on small 
brigade days beside their regular comrades of their own 
territorial district ?—Yes. 
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22228. That is absotutely adverse to the German 
system ?—Yes. 


22227. Pecause if I am correct, in Germany the battalion: 
the brigade, the division, and the army corps is absolutely 
localised 1—Yes. 


22228. It only leaves its quarters for mancwuvres ?— 
Yes, except in the frontier towns. 


22299. And they fulfil their service there and they only 
leave it in time of war ?—Yes. 


22230. Do you think we might improve the conditions 
at home if something were done on the lines which my 
question rather indicated ?~I am afraid not. I do not 
think you can get much forwarder than what I said to you 
—that the county gentlemen should take much more 
trouble in putting their boys into the militia regimente, 
but I do not see quite what else you are to do. When 
you have got your county regiment at Aldershot, your 
volunteer regiment can go to it and be brigaded with it, 
and so can your militia battalion, and advantage of it can 
be taken in that way; but you could hardly bring your line 


battalion all the way from Cornwall in order to be with the 
militia and volunteers. 


22231. No, but supposing there were means of stationing 
them in the territorial district during a portion of their 
home service !—You might have a battalion by chance at 
Portsmouth and then let the militia regiment go and join 
it 

22232. And, of course, it would be desirable if you got a 
thoroughly friendly feeling and a feeling of kinship between 


the militia and volunteer battalion and their regular 
battalion ?—Yea. 


22233. (Colonel Satterthwatte.) There is only one 
question I want to put and it is with regard to a form of 
compulsory service that I think has not been thoroughly 
touched upon in the questions that have been asked you, 
and it is-one that I think may possibly have advantages 
and that is, that you should leave the militia and volunteers 
open as at present to voluntary recruiting, but make it 
compulsory on every man in the country on attaining the 
age of twenty, if he be not already a militiaman or volun- 
teer, to register his name, and that then, if there should be 
deficiencies in the militia, a certain number of them could 
be not balloted for but chosen to serve in the militia 1— 


Yes, you mean that is the way you would carry out the 
ballot ? 


22234. That is a suggestion for carrying out the ballot ? 
—That is your proposal for carrying out the ballot ? 


22235. Yes ?—Of course I could not give you any 
further opinion than you could yourself upon that. 


22236. The difference being that at present under tho 
ballot regulations everybody within certain ages is liable 
to be balloted for whenever there is a deficiency, whereas 
under this system it would be less irksome because it 
would only occur once, or possibly twice, in a man’s life 
time 1—Yes, but I have not thought it out. 


22237. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) There are two points 


which I should like to go into a little further if I could, 
although they have both been discussed. One is this ques- 
tion of voluntary versus compulsory service which seems 
to me to be very vital for us, and the other is the question 
of ofticers, which, I think, is the gist of the whole thing. 
You may remember on one of your marches to Portsmouth 
many years ago one of the villages had a flag up at the en- 
trance to the village and on it these words: “‘ One volun- 
teer is as good as two pressed men.” I fancy that is the 
meaning of what Colonel Westropp was asking just now 
about the voluntary spirit. We are always having our 
politicians and others telling us that it is such a grand 
thing to have a voluntary army, and many of us have 
been accustomed to think that for many years and to 
congratulate ourselves that we had no compulsion, no 
conscription, and that we had all these men who wanted 
to go, and I suppose we have nobody in our army or in 
the militia, or the volunteers, who has gone in except of his 
own free will: now, do you think that that is of military 
importance ?—Yes, I do, but things have changed con- 
siderably and you are now asked to carry out duties which 
we never supposed you would have to carry out before ; 
we are now told that the chances are that our regular 
army will go abroad and that we should be left with 
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hardly any regular troops, if any, and that this Kingdom 
is to be left to the volunteers and militia to defend. 

22238. What do you think the volunteers imagined all 
these yeara they were there for ?—They imagined first 
of all that they would have @ very good backing of regular 
troops, and that they would be filling the defence positions 
for instance all round London and go on, but I never cer- 
tainly, as an officer, bargained that the militia and the 
volunteers should alone be responsible for the defence of 
this Kingdom, and that the whole of the regular troops 
should go abroad. If that is to be the case you must eet 
to work and get a much more efficient force than you have. 
I have already said that with regard to the spirit and 
discipline of the volunteers, I have not a word to say, lam 
not blaming them in the very least, but I only state that 
you are throwing upon them now weight which I for one 
certainly never bargained for. 

22239. And which they are not prepared to bear ?— 
Yes, and I would be very wrong indeed, as a senior officer, 
to let the country suppose for one moment that they would 
be in perfect safety if this present system was carried out. 

22240. This is not @ new idea. You may remember 
that we, in Manchester, thought twenty yeara ago that 
the volunteers were there for this particular purpose; 
we could see it was quite plain then that the regular army 
was in all probability likely to be wanted in a serious war 
Somewhere else and we said: ‘ We are not fit to do this 
thing ; we must be made very much better if we are to be 
of the slightest usefulness” 1—That is all I say. 

22241. It seems to me that there are three things on 
which the quality of any body of troopsdepend. They 
must shoot, must they not ?—Yes. 


22242. They cannot learn to shoot without ranges? 
—No. 


22243, Then is not the first thing to get the ranges, 
because whatever you call them, whether you are to com- 
pel them or whether you are to take the present militis 
or volunteers, whether you are to have the ballot or any- 
thing else, you will not get soldiers if they do not get 
taught to shoot ?—Quite. 

22244, You cannot teach them without ranges ?—No. 


22245. Then is not one of the first necessary things 
to get the ranges ?—Yes. 


22246. And also the ground on which they can be 
trained ?—And also, I think, as far aa schools go it should 
be just as essential that shooting should be taught at 
schools as drill. I think every boy at school should be 


able to shoot and drill, and that would help you a great 
deal. 


22247. But you also want these troops to have 
ground upon which they can be trained ?—Certainly. 


22248. A mere barrack square is not enough !—No. 


22249. Those two thins given, that is, given the ranges 
and given the ground for mancuvres, is not the other 


vital thing that they must have proper officers!— 
Certainly. 


22250. In my opinion, this is the crux of the whole 
thing: how are you to get them? You said about the 


militia that a great deal depended upon the commanding 
officer ?—Yes. 


22251. And that is true of the volunteers also ?—Yes 


22252, Have you ever seen @ volunteer commanding 
officer you thought ws equal to his place !—Yes. 


22253. Such a thing is possible ?—Yes. I do not think 
I ever wish to see a better commanding oiticer than 
Colonel du Plat Tayl-:r. late colonel of the Post Office 
Corps. 


2225. 


4. Has he been in the Army ?—No; I say there 
are good civilians. 


22255, You have sa‘! just now that there are volunteer 
corps which are exccli-n but that is rather vague. Do 
you mean that there aro volunteer corps up to such 8 


standard that if the whl: force was up to such @ level you 
could put them again-: .n army ?—Not against regulars. 

22256. There are nous that ate good enough 1—None 
good enough against r ulars, but they are very efficient 


for volunteers. 
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22257. They cannot possibly have to fight anyone but 
regulars !—No, but if they have a backing of regular 
troops it would be all right ; to send out a velatese force 
or a militia force against a regular European army would 
only result in one way. 

22258. I quite agree with that. You see that we have 
got to face the position and suggest what should ke done. 
With that in view, considering the fact that the problem 
is how to fight a regular army—a professional army of a 
high class—is it possible that we can recommend the 
patching up of the militia and volunteors to that level, 
or must we not say: ‘‘ If this country is to meet countries 
which have organised themselves for war, we must organise 
ourselves for war” ?—Yes. 


22259. That seems to me the position we have come to ? 
—Exactly. 

22260. We have had quite a number of general officers 
and others, professional officers, who have seen a great 
deal of the volunteers and militia, and who have told us 
they attach the very highest importance to these short 
time troops having first rate officers. and that if you take 
a volunteer battalion and officer it with professional 
officers, or a militia battalion and give it first rate profes- 
sional officers, and I think they said also non-commissioned 
officers, in a very short time they would be ready to go 
anywhere and do anything with it ?—That is a very pretty 
expression but I should be sorry to go guarantee for its 
accuracy. Do you think you could name me one volun- 
teer battalion which shoots well ? 

22261. I do not know of one ?—I am not blaming them 
in the least. 

22262. They have no place to go and do it ?—It is all 
very well for officers to talk, but have these generals taken 
the trouble to go and see them shoot ? I do not think 
they can shoot well enough to face a regular force, and if 
you do not shoot well, if you cannot judge distance well 
and know how to seek cover, you are only food for powder. 


22263. I will keep to the volunteers because I have no 
experience of the militia, but that means that if you want 
your volunteers to be fit for anything in the way of fighting 
they must put in a good deal more attendance at the range 
than they now do ?—Most decidedly, and have more 
facilities given to them. 

22264. I am not quite convinced that they would not 
do that if the range was there and the money was there to 
pay their fare when they wanted to go. I believe that at 
any rate in some parts of the country, in the case of the 
Manchester people for instance, they would go to a range 
if there was one handy, or one they could go to with their 
fare paid at convenient times ?—Those Manchester bat- 
talions happen to be very fine battalions and they always 
have been. 

22265. The difficulty is as to the oficers. As you know 
there are a good many volunteer officers who are very keen; 
they will go and play war games, they will read books 
on tactics, they will go out for their staff rides, at least 
they will go without their men on to the ground and study 
the thing ?—Yes. 

22266. But I take it the difficulty is that they do not 
get the actual practice—suflicient continuous practice, 
to get the habit of doing the thing rightly, to get good form 
in commanding and to be able to lead their men with a 
kind of confidence which inspires confidence in the men ; 
is not that one of the difficulties ?—Yes, I think so. 


22267. Do you think that can be got by volunteers ? 
—Yes, in some corps; mind you, I say the corps differ 
very much and I think there are a great many corps in 
the country which it would take a very great deal to make 
efficient. 2 re, 


22268. Then practically it is not safe to rely on that 
system : do you not think we could do something by allow- 
ing the volunteer force to grow? As you know it has 
been constantly growing, and the number now is much 
larger than it was twenty years ago. Supposing we let it 
grow, supposing we give encouragement, because you are 
no doubt aware that the volunteers do not think they have 
been much encouraged, they think that if the authorities 
had taken them in hand sympathetically and with en- 
couragement fifteen to twenty years ago they would have 
been far better than they are now ?—I do not think that 
has been the feeling in the home district ; I think Colonel 
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Satterthwaite will bear me out that we have always got 
on capitally together, and I think in our own district 
we have given them every encouragement. 


22269. I do not think the feeling in a particular district 
was that the authorities in that district were against it, 
but it was necessary to give money grants for certain things 
which could not be got; there were certain things which 
could not be done without money ?—And I think that 
is the general feeling in the army also, but I do not think 
there is any hard feeling against the volunteers on the 
part of the authorities. The only feeling you have de- 
scribed is what the whole army suffers from—the difficulty 
of getting money out of the War Office. 


22270. I do not think the idea was that there was any 
hard feeling; they had the idea that the War Office did 
not know how they could help them; for instance, they 
did not encourage the officers very often to do the right 
sort of thing, they did not give them the chance of learning 
all those things that improve an officer. The beginning of 
tactics, the beginning of kriegspiel and these sort of staff 
tours all came from the volunteers, and not one of them 
ever came from the War Office; the War Office, after a 
certain time, took them up but the volunteers themselves 
started them ?—Your general question is whether one 
cannot do more to help the volunteers and the officers. 
Iam sure the more they are helped the better for the force. 


22271. The question I was to put was this: Supposing 
there was a decided attempt to encourage them, to study 
them, to see how much they could do if you were ready 
to meet them as regards their conditions, and therefore 
to let the force go on increasing. You have now got 
250,000, and it might easily go to 400,000 with encourage- 
ment; now very likely 200,000 would be below the mark, 
but if you got 200,000 that were as good as anything 
you have got now, would you not there have something 
you could rely on a little more ?—Yes, but I do not so 
much want the force increased in quantity as I do in 
quality ; what I have been driving at is, that I want the 
men to be physically fit, men who I know in case of war 
will be able to do the work.. It is no good to have 250,000 
men if 100,000 of them are physically unfit or not 
available to do work. It may be the volunteer force is 
growing in numbers, but what we want to know is 
whether they are capable of going into the field when we 
want them. 


22272. I think you will find that the growing in num- 
bers has been accompanied by improvement because, for 
instance, there has been this question of physical test ; 
a large number of battalions introduced their own physical 
test and now I think there is a Regulation for physical 
test ?—Yes, but it is very small. 


22273. Still my point is that the better battalions of 
volunteers themselves introduced their own test, which 
was then followed by a regulation test, and you can 
increase the regulation test and get rid of the bad men ?— 
Yes. 


22274. Supposing we come to the conclusion that en- 
couraging the volunteers will not produce the result, then 
we have to see if there are other ways to get a force that 
will do the business, and the first difficulty is officers ; 
we are told that we have not enough volunteer officers, 
that we have not enough militia officers and that the 
standard of military skill which they have attained is not 
enough, but nobody has yet given us a palpably plain 
suggestion as to how we are going to get sufficient com- 
petent officers to officer this auxiliary army. The regulars 
are not referred to us ; we have only to do with the militia 
and volunteers, or whatever we propose as a substitute 
for them, and we are told the militia are so many hundreds 
short of officers, the volunteers so many thousands short, 
and we are told we must have an officer of a higher stamp 
and much more like the professional. At the same time 
we find the militia officer saying that there is a great deal 
wanted from him for very little, and the volunteer officer 
says: “If you are to put up the requirements I cannot 
follow them ;” and under those conditions our business 
is to suggest how you can get officers fulfilling higher re- 
quirements and to get a great many more. Have you 
any proposals or ideas on that subject ?—I am Sorry to 
say absolutely none. 


22275. Then I would like to put one or two ideas bef "e 
you for you to criticise. You have pointed out a certain 
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objection to the plan by which young officers going into 
the militia go out of it into the line. Could we not by 
revising that process,if it could be done, get a much better 
supply of officers for our auxiliary forces? Taking any 


2 Jan. 19 )4, one who wants to be an officer in the volunteers or militia, 


having first been accepted by the authorities as one who 
was fit to be an officer, he should be attached for six 
months, or a certain time to a line regiment and have 
that training; do you think, assuming the men would 
come. that would produce a better result for us ?—Yes, 
I think it might at any rate help the officers’ 
efficiency, but whether it would give you more officers 
or not I cannot tell you. 


22276. I presume, in order to give us more officers, we 
should want some inducement ?—Yes. 


22277. Is the militia ballot going to give us any more 
officers ?—One question was asked me whether there 
was any objection to the officers coming from the ranks 
and becoming officers afterwards, and my answer was 
that I found the result was satisfactory in the Bechuana- 
land Expedition and also in South Africa. 


22278, Were those officers what people call rankers 
of the class that goes into the ranks ?—When the Duke 
of Richmond asked me that question, he first of all started 
by saying that if you had the Militia Ballot you would 
havea superior class of men in the ranks, and then he 
said, “Do you think it would be a good thing to take 
men from che ranks and make them officers?” At firat 
I rather hesitated, aud afterwards I said I saw no harm 
in that because I hed had Methuen’s Horse, and I had 
also had the yeomanry, and in both cases the men would 
be much what the militia ballot would give you, and out 
of those I was able to take good men who made good 
officers, and therefore, I do not see why you should not 
increase your suppl) of officers in that way. 


22279. I may tell you frankly that I have had the 
greatest difficulty in convincing myself either that the 
ballot is right. or that it will do what we want. or that 
the public will have it. I believe in the North of Eng- 
{and the very last thing you will get the public to listen 
to is any kind of ballot ; I think they would listen to con- 
scription or universal service a great deal sooner, and I 
believe it is much mOre just and right, but further. I want 
to put this to you; supposing you introduce a system 
which requires every man at the age of twenty, because 
I entirely agree with you that I would not have anyone 
before he is twenty, to be for a certain time under military 
training, for three or six months Or whatever time is found 
to be necessary to give him this efficient training, and 
that you make that absolutely universal without exception, 
and if men want toenlist in the regular army they can only 
enlist after they have passed through their training. would 
you not then be likely to be able to get a great many 
more officers, because everybody having been through 
that training would have had his attention drawn to 
military life 7—Yes, I think with you; the same answer 
that I gave about the ballot for the militia would be an 
answer to that. You have the same means of getting 
officers out of the ranks. 


2228), Only you would have 9 much larger choice ?— 
I do not quite agree with you about the army; I should 
have thought the recruiting for the army abroad ought 
to have gone on quite separately from the compulsory 
system. 


20281. You can only use compulsion for home ?— 


Yes, I meant only to use compulsion for home. and I do 
not agree with all having to go through it at tiret. 


22282. But in any case you cannot get compulsion, 
and nobody has got compulsion. for officers in any country 
have they ?—No, I do not think they have. 

22283, Of course they have this condition in Germany, 
that the man of means and education has the choice 
between serving, it used to be three years, and it is now 
two years. as a private in the ranks and going into bar- 
racks, and if he likes to be a one year volunteer he is let 
off that one year and does not have to live in barracks ? 
—Yes8, they become very often the reserve officers after- 
wards, 


x4. Afterwards he is allowed to quilify to be a re- 
ve Officer 2—Yes, 


5. If we had an universal compulsory training, 
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and let us take for argument a period of six months, 
would it be possible to increase the number of officers by 
allowing a man to have extra advantages during that six 
months? Do you think they would all have to pass 
through the ranks, or could you say, “ If you like after- 
wards to become an officer you may have this and that 
advantage ? ’—I see no objection. 


22286. Is not that the line? Apart from questions 
of popularity, what the voter would say, but from the 
military point of view and the safety of the country do you 
not think that a system of univereal compulsion giving us 
uniformly trained troops and bringing that sort of pressure 
to bear for better class men to become officers, would 
probably give us a much stronger, a more efficient and 
more homogeneous force ?—Yes; if a young man of 
eighteen says, “ I will go into the militia,” and he asks fora 
commission and gets it, he does not run the risk of the 
ballot at all. According to you he would be balloted 
for before he was twenty 

22287. No, there would be no ballot ; he would have to 
go if he was fit ?—Svurely everybody would not have to 
go when they were fit: you would only need to havea 
certain number each year. 

22288. I would have a high standard of fitness _—This 
young fellow goes at eighteen with a commission into a 
militia regiment, and a good many young men would 
say, ‘ Sooner than have the risk of going through the ranks, 
I will take a commission in the militia.” 


22289. You think that would be an inducement for 
officers ?—Yes. 


22290. That is the only one I can find, but I do not sec 
how you are to get the number of officers we ask for. Sir 
Coleridge Grove and others tell us of the difficulties of 
getting a reserve of officers and that they are very short if 
they want to mobilise, and as the militia and volunteers are 
also short, we want several thousand more officers ~My 
remark applies the same to the volunteers. If a young 
man says when cighteen, “ I will go into the volunteers as 
an officer,” he would not be required for the ballot. 


22291. If you have a ballot you will be able greatly to 
raise what you will require from the volunteer ?—Yes. 


22292. One other point. When you say these voluntecr 
officers are not good enough, do you mean in knowledge or 
in intelligence or in those habits which can only be formed 
by long practice ?—I think in some cases in intelligence. 
As I said to the Royal Commission on the War in South 
Africa, very often you get a man who is in a volunteer 
regiment because he has plenty of money and is a local 
magnate rather than the man who has plenty of brains 
and no money. 

22293. Is not that very easily got rid of ? If you have 
proper inspecting officers you could get that man retired 
and appoint a man who could do the business ?—I take it 
as it is at present. 

22294. If the allowances are sufficient to run the corps 
without the commanding officer putting his hand in bis 
pocket you could get rid of him whenever you discovered 
he was not a first-rate officer 7—Yes. I have heard that 
the expenses are very great even for company officers, for 
instance giving the men a supper once a year. 

22295, We used to have that, but we cured that simply 
by abolishing the suppers ?—That has been my experience, 
and I have heard officers say, ‘* You cannot tell the difier- 
ence between the expense of a company of volunteers and 8 
company of militia, and as far as the work is concerned the 
former is ten times more than the militia.” 


22296, Do you mean the militia do much more work !— 
No, that the volunteer has much more to do all through the 
yeur, and his expenses are greater. 


22297. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) To return for a moment to 
the question of the ballot and universal service, and assum- 
ing you only want a certain proportion, is there very much 
difference between the two i Could you not by putting 
such a high physical standard with the Lallot bring your- 
self to the same position as if you had universal service and 
took the best men ?7—Yes, T think that the country might 
stand the ballot, because I think it is a local measure, 
which is an advantage, besides it is your existing law; 
if you are to introduce universal service you have to start 
from a new basis altogether and all the territorial feeling 
goes, as far as I can make out. 
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22316. They had served with the yeomanry in South ieut..Gen. 


22298. It has been said that by having universal 
J Africa before they got their commissions 1—Yes. The Lord 


«service you would get the very best men and be able to 


pick the very best men, but by raising the standard you 22317. Did you have any who came straight from the seh 
-could get the same by the ballot, could you not ?—Yes. auxiliary forces in this country and got commissions in “7 ~~ 
2) Jan. 1904. 


22299. Then there is another objection to the ballot 
-system, that it makes one force a rich man’s force and 
another the poor man’s force, but the rich man is probably 
better educated and more intelligent than the poor man. 
May I take it that the more intelligent and better educated 
man would require less training !—Yes. Of course, you 
~get the answer to that in the German army where you get 
the gentlemen volunteers in one year learning what the 
-other class does in two. 

22300. It is not desirable to have two forces, one 
requiring less training than the other ?—I do not follow 
you; you mean one militia getting less training than 
another ? 

22301. No, I mean keeping the militia and volunteers as 
they are; call the volunteers the rich man’s force if you 
‘like, but I would prefer to call it the force of the better 
educated man ?—I do not think the volunteer force is now 
the rich man’s force. 

22302. I would call it the better educated and more 
intelligent force : would they not ao with a shorter training 
or a different method of training, perhaps ?—You know 
by my evidence what they are with their present method 
of training. : 

22303. I would increase that but make it more suitable 
‘to the circumstances of the men, and for that reason might 
it not be desirable to keep up the two forces ?—Yes, I 
have not said they should not be kept up; I think the two 
“forces will have to be kept up unless you make a radical 
change altogether. I thought you ought to be able to 
work out a loophole from the militia into the volunteers if 
you have your ballot for the militia, and so strengthen the 
volunteer force. 

22304. Do you think the enforcement of the ballot, 
and even the mere threat of enforcement, would very 
greatly benefit the volunteers ?—Yes, I think with a little 
trouble you would be able to make the ballot for the 
militia help the volunteers ; if you ask me how, I cannot 
tell you because I have not thought it out. 

22305. Without detriment to the militia, too ?—Yes ; 
that is the first thing you have to consider. 


22306. We may take it for granted that however well 
‘trained the auxiliary forces are you would not consider 
them fit to take the field unless they were properly equipped 
with not only their ordinary personal equipment but 
transport and everything of that sort, and modern guns ? 
—Yes, that is a sine qua non, of course. 

22307. They would have to have guns equal to any they 
would be likely to meet ?—Are you talking of rifles or 
cannon ? 

22308. Both ?—Just the same, of course. It would be 
unfortunate if a force which is not so well disciplined as 
a regular force should be armed with inferior arms, 
A gically they ought to be the better armed of the two 


22309. So that the present system of arming the volun- 
teers—and here I talk more particularly of :h> artillery— 
with guns that have long been obsolete, is not a good one? 
—I!t is &® waste of money and unfair on the force. 


22310. That is @ condition that may possibly always 
prevail ?—I do not know. 


22311. You referred to an army of 200,000 men ?—I 
think the Duke of Richmond did. 

22312. Had you in your mind that being a mobile army? 
—No, I never suggested the number ; I was asked if there 
was an army of 200,000 men what would be the minimum 
regular force I should like, and I said I could not do with 
less than an army corps; I think one of the commissioners 
then said,‘ I thought you would ask for more,” and I said 
“Yes, but I know perfectly well that I should not get it.” 


22313. Do you think 200,000 would be a sufficient army 
:to defend the country ?—I cannot give an answer. 

22314. Had you in your command in South Africa 
any volunteer officers who got commissions in the regular 
army ?—Do you mean the yeomanry ? 

22315. I am talking of any ?—Oh yes, I should say, 
‘roughly speaking, one dozen 


the regulars 1—From the volunteers ? 


22318. Either from the militia or volunteers 7—I had 
some from the Militia. 

22319. And from the volunteers ?—I had only four 
volunteer companies, and I do not think any asked for 
commissions in the regulars. All those officers did their 
work well. There was one point I must say as to those 
volunteer companies that came out to me and were at- 
tached to the regulars, that after a month or so they did 
their work admirably, which shows that when volunteers 
are with regulars and are put in the way to work they 
soon get into the way of it. 

22320. (Chairman.) It is rather suggested that they 
would be hardly competent to do outpost duty alone 7— 
They did that work all right because they were with a 
regular regiment. 

22321. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Would you say that the 
volunteer officers after that month’s work were as good 
as regular officers ?—No, I would not say that. 


22322. (Lord Grenfell.) We had it in evidence at an 
early stage from Sir William Nicholson that to produce a 
militia, we will say of 200,000 men, 70,000 per annum 
would have to be balloted for. Do you think that would 
be too severe a strain on the country 7—No. Just think 
how small a number 70,000 would be spread over the 
whole country. 


22323. The next year there would be the same drawing 
and by that means he comes to a total of 200,000 in the 
militia and a reserve of 500,000. He would keep that 
up by constant balloting ?—Yes. 

22324, You do not think that would be too great a 
strain ?—No. If you did have the ballot you would have 
to think out whether you would replace the vacancies of 
militiamen who go to the line battalion at once or 
whether you would wait until the battalion comes 
together and then get them up en masse. If you still 
intend to recruit the line from the militia, all round the 
year recruits will be going, and, therefore, let me take 
for instance, October, I may be in a militia regiment 
150 short and when the preliminary training comes I 
may be 350 short, so that if war broke out, for instance, 
in February, that militia regiment would be perhaps 250 
under the strength ; so that you would have to make up 
your mind whether you would go on filling up from the 
ballot month by month as vacancies occur or whetker 
you would take one time in the year in which you would 
complete your cadres. If you did that you would have 
to be prepared in some month in the year to have each 
of the militia battalions perl:aps a good deal under its 
strength. 

22325. And the same with the officers ?—Yes. 


22326. The officers are passed rapidly through ?—Yes, 
and therefore you will find that at certain periods of the 
year you will be short. 

22327. You entirely agree, I understand from your 
answers to Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, as to the absolute 
impossibility under our present system of officering the 
militia or volunters ?—It is absolutely impossible and I 
can make no suggestion. 

22328. There being a deficit at present of 800 in the 
militia and nearly the whole of the subalterns in the 
militia being rolling stones going on to the army ?—Yes, 
but I think if you take your ballot for the militia you wiil 
be able to get a great number of officers one way or another, 
either men who are gentleman who are in the ranks and 
capable of being officers or a great number of young 
men who will go into the militia or volunteers as officers 
to keep clear of the ballot. 


22329, I conclude that you would agree if this defence 
force was raised—call it what you like—to abolish that 
system of its being a stepping-stone to the line ?—In the 
case of the subalterns ? 

22330. Yes ?—Yes, I think it is a very bad thing for the 
militia, to make it the half-way house to the line; the 
subalterns have no reason for taking interest in the 
militia. 
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22331. Is it your experience in battalions you have had 
under your command that the officers who pass through 
Sandhurst, who get their commissions direct by higher 
examinations, are better officers than the militia ? Have 


you noticed that at all ?—No, I will not commit myself 
to that opinion. 


22332. There is one thing I want to go into a little, and 
that is the administration of the force. At present there 
ig a new system to a certain extent, which is that army 
corps have been established and there has been an attempt 
to decentralise as much as possible, and a very great deal 
of the work which was done by the Inspector General 
at the War Office is now done in the army corps. We do 
the whole of the gazettes: we take a great deal more of 
the correspondence in every way than we did before, and 
the poinr. T was going to ask you was what I asked Sir 
Alfred Turner yesterday, whether you, from what you 
mow, and you know a great deal of them, having com- 
mended the Home District, think that branch is now 
necessary at the War Office or whether by placing one 
capable and smart Assistant Adjutant General under the 
Adjutant General, still further powers might not be given 
to officers commanding army corps; and that questions 
which must go to the War Office, which are financial 
Questions, questions of honours and rewards which have 
to be settled by the King. and questions of training which 
depend on finance, should go to the War Office, and the 
whole of the rest might be administered by the officers 
commanding army corps ?—I am on rather delicate ground 
because Lord Grenfell occupied that position at the Horse 
Guards while I commanded the Home District, and 
fortunately we are very old friends. Nothing worried me 
80 much aga volunteer officer coming to me, and, failing 
to get anything out of me he would go over to Lord 
Grenfell. Lord Grenfell would write to me to say that this 
officer was the greatest nuisance he ever met, and I had 
every reason for agreeing. This went on time after time 
and I frequently said that if he would only leave the 
general of the district to look after his own men, it 
would be a great advantage. I therefore absolutely agree 
with Lord Grenfell in what he is saying. 


22333. (Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) There is only 
one question I have to ask. You thought the present 
regimental depits would be better if they were converted 
into a smaller number of large depits ?—Yes. 


22334. But in doing that you would have to destroy 
to @ great extent the present territorial system, would you 
not ?—I do not think so; you would get three or four 
counties together and I do not think there would be the 
danger you foresee. 

22335. In such a case as this there might be sentiment 
in many quarters about it; in fact I think there is more 
than sentimert in the two adjoining counties in Colonel 
Westropp’s neighbourhood, as I think they fight whenever 
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they are told to soldier together ; but if it appeared that in 
the interests of the defence of the country it was necessary 
to possibly completely abolish the territorial system, 
you would be prepared to recommend it? Good as the 
territorial system may have been up to now, you would 
not weigh that in the balance against the safety of the 
country ? — Certainly not; but you understand me 
that in proposing the large depts I do not in the least 
mean to say that we shall give a blow to the territorial 
system. I think you could tly well let four counties. 
Come together in a central depot without destroying 
or even weakening the territorial system. 


22336. (Earl of Derby.) It would -be like the double 
depéts, only extending them further ?—Yes, 


22337. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) In the forma- 
tion and organisation of an army for home defence, apart. 
altogether from the question of fitness of militia and volun- 
teer officers for the high commands, is it not absolutely 
necessary, if that army isto be cohesive and effective, that 
the whole of the staffs from the army corps commanders. 
down to the brigade majors should be thought out and 
organised in advance ?—Yes. 


22338. Surely our theory now-a-days is that commanders 
who work in peace with the troops have to lead in war !— 


I rather think that is so now, although we do not inform 
the public. 


22339. You consider that an absolute necessity 1—Yes- 


22340. And in the smaller commands, too, to which you 
attach so much importance for instruction, such as a. 
brigade; it is desirable that the auxiliary forces should te 
under more or less permanent brigadiers and brigade 
majors, and not that the guiding hand should be changed 
every year ?—Yes. 

22341. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) I suppose if you had 
the ballot you would get this advantage for training, that. 
you take your recruit at a fixed time of the year and train 
him as a class instead of sporadically ?—Yes ; I said to. 
Lord Grenfell that you must do one of the two things, 
you must either take the recruits in driblets or you must 
wait till the regiment comes up for preliminary training. 
and then put them together. I prefer the latter. 


22342. Under the ballot you take them all at once !— 
Yes, but there must be one time of the year before the 
preliminary training. If you say militiamen shall not go 
to the line you would have the militia always up to 
strength. 


22343. If you ballot for the militia, you can also take 
your volunteers at the same time ?—Yes. 


22344. That would be an enormous advantage to th 
volunteer commanding officer to get all his recruits on 
certain day ?—Yes. 


Major-General Sir AuFrep E. Turner, K.C.B., R.A., again called ; and Examined. 


22345, (Colonel Dalmahoy.) You said yesterday after- 
noon that it had been resolved that there should be no 
volunteer field artillery ?7~That is the latest resolution. 


22346. Was that come to recently ?—It was in 1902 
sometime. 


22347. What exactly is meant by volunteer field artil- 
lery that are not to exist ?—Light batteries, mobile, with 
drill es field artillery and with drivers mounted. 


22348. Does that mean that volunteer heavy batteries 
are to be practically mobile garrison artillery ?—There 
have been such things as heavy batteries ; at the battle of 
the Alma we had 18-pounders, which answered very much 
to the 4.7 ; you understand what I mean by “ answered” — 
in their time I would say—and they have always existed 
jn the army from that time in one shape or another. 


22349. Does it mean they are not to be attached to the 
field army in any way ?—Oh yes, there is a certain number. 
J am not able without the authority of the Sccretary of 
State to give the exact number of batteries that are to be 
attached, or that are allotted for any purpose ; any par- 
ticular question you like I will refer and ask permission ; 
but Icannot give you exactly the allotment of troops 
some of these are to be attached to the field army. 


22350. Has the resolution anything to do with the arma- 
ment ?—No, not with the armament, but if you ask my 
views on the subject (I will give you more presently) what 
was generally considered was, that volunteer artillery could 
not give sufficient time to training to make them efficient 
mobile bodies in the field—that is to say, batterics of artil- 
lery that could rapidly change their position from one 
point to another. 

22351. Do you know whether the resolution was arrived 
at merely from the theoretical point of view or from actual. 
report ?—The resolution was arrived at for this reason— 
that there was a brigade division, as it was called then. 
of three batteries of the Monmouth Artillery under 
Colonel Wallis; they went to Aldershot and Salisbury 
Plain for three months, ninety days’ training, and they 
were then asked if they could give a month a year; they 
said they could not give a month a year, and it was con- 
sidered they had not made sufficient progress in their 
ninety days to justify their being formed into field 
artillery with only the training they could do. Since then 
another proposition has been made, which I will tell you 
of directly, with regard to them. 

22352. With one corps ?—With one corps only. 


22353. Can you tell the Commission whether the reports: 
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ofthe corps that have gone into camp for a fortnight 
every year have been satisfactory or not ?—I have got 
the report on the Volunteer Artillery Corps, both garrison 
and field, which I hand in*—the reports of the general 
officers commanding—and they are nearly all ‘‘ good ” or 
“ very good.” 

22354. Can you give the Commission the general effect 
of them just now in a few words, so far as regards the 
volunteer artillery becoming field artillery ?—There was 
nothing really with regard to the volunteer artillery be- 
coming field artillery ; the reports were made upon them 
as they now are, and as they were seen in camp. 

22355. Is the result that volunteer heavy batteries can- 
aot become efficient field artillery ?—Not at all. 


22356. Is it your own opinion then that volunteer 
heavy batteries cannot be made efficient field artillery ?— 
I will tell you exactly what my opinion is; three corps, 
the Lincoln, the Monmouth, and the 4th West Riding of 
York have volunteered to become field artillery on yeo- 
amanry conditions—that is to say, not less than fourteen 
days—sixteen days if possible—training in one year. 
My opinion is, having regard to reports on the Swiss Field 
Artillery, which are certainly favourable and which only 
trained eighteen days every other year, that batteries could 
be made serviceable for the ordinary work of a campaign. 
but they could not be made smart, and they could not 
‘drive through gate-posts, or do other circus drills, and 
that kind of thing at the Royal Agricultural Hall. They 
could not be got into that admirable state that our horse 
and field artillery is in, who can do anything; but for 
the ordinary work of a campaign the volunteer artillery 
can be made sufficiently efficient under yeomanry con- 
ditions but under nothing less—that is to say, fourteen 
‘days’ minimum every year, besides their ordinary drills. 
I have a number of questions here that have been asked 
‘on the subject in Parliament, and the Secretary of State 
replied that any applications of the kind that were sent 
in should receive due consideration, and the reason that 
that question has not been considered was because this 
Royal Commission was sitting, and it was determined that 
no decision should be come to on the subject until the 
Royal Commission reported. 

22357. Then the resolution as to there being no volun- 
teer field artillery is dependent to a certain extent on what 
this Commission decides ?—Yes, I presume so. 

22358. As a matter of fact, have the volunteer heavy 
batteries armed with lighter guns ever got a fair trial 7— 
What do you mean by a fair trial ? 

22359. To show what they can do ?—They have been 
seen. I have seen several of them. 

22360. But everything they have done has been without 
any grant for going to camp ?—No special grant. 

22361. Yes ?—Well, they have had the ordinary grant, 
nothing extra. They have had a certain sum of money 
every year, £100 or £120 for horsing, but they have had 
nothing extra, whether they went into camp or not. 

22362. That £100 or £120, as the case may be, is only 
for turning out four times horsed during the season ?— 
Yes, but there is an extra grant given, a small sum of £40, 
which is given occasionally, one year out of three, I think. 

22363. Which probably enables them to have one 
march out ?—Probably. 

22364. Is that in your opinion sufficient to make them 
any good at all ?—No. 

22365. The four drills, I mean ?—No, I think nothing 
under yeomanry training would do, and I may say the 
Honourable Artillery Company could not fultil those con- 
ditions ; it does a good deal of work and the officers are 
exceedingly good—I do not say they are much better 
than others, but they happen to be very good—and 
those two batteries are admirably turned out as horse 
artillery, and they are considered as horse artillery. 


22366. But the ordinary heavy battery of volunteer 
artillery has not had a chance of showing how efficient 
it can become ?—It has never had a chance in the sense 
that it has never had large grants of money. 


22367. And it has not been recognised that they ought 
to take horses to camp at all ?—No, not unless at their 
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own expense ; of course, the sum given for camp is sup- Mayor-Gen. 
Str Alfred E. 


posed to include horses, but we all know it does not. 


Ti 
22368. But they get no more for camp than an infantry ~ OBE A 


man gets 1—Exactly the sanie ; only they have the privi- 
lege of remaining for thirteen days if they like. 

22369. Under certain conditions ?—That ia, all the 
heavy batteries if they like to remain thirteen days in 
camp can; the duration of camp is for 168 hours, or 
thirteen days. 

22370. But without any allowance for horses ?—Yes. 


22371, The batteries that are not part of the mobile 
army are assigned to the defence of London ?—A large 
number of them. Again I will say I cannot give you the 
exact numbers ; I believe in this memorandum which was 
issued for the Commission—— 

22372. I was not going into the numbers yet ?—I cannot 
give any numbers of that kind that are connected with 
mobilisation without special authority. I can merely 
say that a large number are allotted to the defences of 
London, and that a certain number are allotted to local 
defences elsewhere. 

22373. I was coming to the numbers afterwards, What 
is it proposed that these batteries should do ?—I am not 
sure. 

22374. They have to come into position; wherever the 
positions are they must get into them ?—Yes. 

22375. I assume they are not intended to stay in these 
positions always ; they may have to move about ?—Very 
probably—without disastrous consequences. 

22376. There are certain batteries attached to local 
defences 1—Yes. 

22377. And they would have to be mobile to a certain 
extent ?—Yes. 

22378. How is it expected that without any training, 
the drivers, mounted or not, are to take these batteries 
about ?—It is supposed that they are to be horsed occa- 
sionally by horses with men or carters driving as you may 
have seen in old times ; you have seen volunteer artillery 
probably driven by carters ; and then steam traction has 
also been used. 

22379. It not the driver of the horse supposed to be 
enlisted as a volunteer ?—Yes, I think so. I know that 
in the 4th West Riding of Yorkshire they have a good 
many drivers enlisted in the corps. 

22380. And these are the men who have charge of the 
horses ?—I do not mean the carters, but I am talking of 
a battery which has drivers, as we understand them in the 
artillery. 

22381. You cannot train a driver in four turns out ?— 
No, and that is obviated in the regiment I have just 
spoken of where they have old artillery drivers. 


22382. And if they are not to be obtained what are you 
to do ?—You must train them as well as you can. 


22383. You must train your own drivers ?—Certainly. 
22384. And that costs money ?—Oh, yes. 


22385. For which no allowance is given 1—It is a ques- 
tion of money, I quite admit. 


22386. It requires a good deal more; if a man is going 
out on mobilisation, it requires a good deal more than a 
mere knowledge of riding or driving a horse; he must 
know about horses ?—He must be a horse-keeper as well, 

22387. And that requires a considerable amount of 
training ?—Yes ; you cannot do it with the raw material, 

22388. It can only be obtained by a volunteer in camp ? 
—That is so. 

22389. I think you said you could not give me the 
allotment ?—I cannot give you any exact allotment with- 
out permission, but if there are any questions you really 
wish answered I will apply for permission. 

22390. I wanted to ask some questions about the cis- 
tribution of the Royal Fiell Artillery: There are 151 
batteries altogether ?—151 batteries of the Royal Field 
Artillery regulars. 

22391. Of which there are abroad at present, sixty- 
three ?—There are abroad, forty-nine. 

22302. I was taking it from the return of the Ist January. 
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~Probably batteries have come home since ; the numbers 
given to me are forty-nine abroad altogether. 


22393. Do you know whether that is the number that 
would always be abroad under ordinary conditions ?— 


—I fancy it is about the normal; forty-nine is the 
norm 1! number. 


22394. Would that represent the number of batteries 
attached to the first three army corps; sixty-three would 


be the number they would require ?—Twenty-one batteries 
each army corps requires. 


22395. We may take it that the first three army corps 
would require sixty-three batteries ?—Yes. 

22396. Supposing that the whole available regular forces 
of the country were sent abroad, how many batteries of 
regular field artillery would be left in this country ?—I 
am afraid that is a question I can hardly answer; you 
say if the whole of the regulars were abroad ? 

22397. Yes, that is one of the conditions we have to 
consider ?—~—Mr. Brodrick said with reference to that 
question in the House of Commons on the 9th March, 1901, 
that twenty-one batteries would be required from the 
auxiliary forces for the three army corps at home ; that 
was stated openly so I can give you that. 


22393. Twenty-one batteries only would be required 
from the force at home !—From the auxiliary forces. 
22399, That would be for the army corps that would re- 


main at home ?—For the three army corps remaining at 
home. 


22400. These army corps have a certain number of 
wegulars, have they not ?—Oh yes. 

22401. But supposing all these regulars were sent abroad, 
would not a corresponding proportion of the Royal Artillery 
be sent with them ?—I should think that the country 


would not be weakened by less than the number stated 
by Mr. Brodrick. 


‘w 22402. It is proposed, I understand, that these twenty- 
one batteries shall be raised from the existing brigade 
in Lancashire and six new brigades ?—At the present time, 
the intention is to raise them from militia field artillery. 
One brigade has been raised, and Treasury sanction has 


been given for two more, only they are waiting as there 
are no barracks for them. 


22403. If this Commission were of opinion that a mobile 
army of 120,000 was not sufficient and that other forces 
had to be raised. then the tield artillery of that additional 
force would have to come from the auxiliaries somchow ?— 
I presume in that case they would have to raise additional 
batteries of the Royal Artillery at whatever cost ; of course 
the cost is enormous, but that would have to be done. 


22404. There is a large excess of garrison artillery over 
the requirements—over those that are allotted—I am re. 
ferring to the volunteer garrison artillery. I think it is 
stated in evidence 7—Yes, that was one of the questions 
which were sent to me—there is an excess of Royal 


Garrison Artillery Volunteers over the requirements for 
mobilisation. 


224044. A largo number of these cannot be properly 
trained as garrison artillery; has any scheme been con- 
sidered by which they would be converted into heavy 
mobile artillery and available for local defence forces ?— 
The answer to that is that no more mobile artiilery 
are required as we have enough already. 


22405. That depended a good deal on another question 
on the same paper which you have answered already ?— 
The answer to that is, ‘‘ We have enough batteries,” but 
this information is secret; only, knowing the paper is 
in your possession, I can answer the question—in fact I 
have answered it. 

22406. I may explain the reason for asking that question 
is that there are round Scotland a great number of garrison 
artillery companies who never see a modern gun ?— 
Exactly. 

22407. Who can never go to camp ; the camping season 
docs not suit them. and it was in my mind that they 
might get a couple of guns each company, like the 4-7, 
and be trained and find suitable people in the district to 
act as officers and horse the guns ?—Is not that answered 
—that no more heavy mobile artillery is wanted ? 


22403. Wiat is proposed to be done with them? Are 
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they proposed to be kept up *—That is a most difficult: 
question ; artillery volunteers were allowed to be formed 
broadcast in any numbers till a vast number were raised 
over the number that was required by the country, or 
that could under any possible circumstances be required, . 
and now the question arises what todo with them. Natur. 
ally if they were regular troops they would be disbanded, . 
but it is the most difficult thing in the world to reduce a 
volunteer unit, because at once the member of Parliament 
is called into play and such pressure is put on that I have 
known many cases in which, although it ras advisable 
owing to the cost that it was to the country to reduce 
units, it was rendered perfectly impossible, so that it is a 
very difficult question for me to answer, so many factors 
come into a case of that kind. 


22409. As a result of all this, is it your opinion that 
the volunteer heavy batteries should go to camp every 
year and get sufticient allowances to horse ‘heir guns ?— 
They ought to go to camp for fourteen days at least, 
fourteen to sixteen days, every year like the yeomanry 
to be at all efficient, and they should be horsed during 
that time if they are to be efficient. 


22410, And that prior to going to camp they should 
get 8 sufficient number of mounted drills in order to make 
the instruction they get in camp really useful ?—Natur- 
ally, but there is this consideration, that the cost would 
be very great, and I do not think that it would be abso- 
lutely necessary to increase the number of mounted drills 
if they were additional to those in camp. I think the in- 
struction during the fourteen days in camp would be 
more for the exercises in mobility than anything else, 
because the instruction, so far as gunnery yoes, is constant 
with the volunteer artillery, and it is going on the whole 
year round. I think it could be met in this way ; of course 
One would sooner have them in camp longer and give them 
& great deal more money, but the question of money 
must be considered. 

22411. We have been told that one cf the chief objections 
to the volunteer officer being ever properly efficient is 
that he cannot observe fire properly. Can you tell me 
what number of rounds a Royal Artillery battery fires 
in a year ?—Not without reference to notes- 


22412. I suppose that the practice cf his battery is the 
only oprortunity the Royal Artillery officer has of obse:v- 
ing fire?—Yes, in peace, certainly, and of course he 


eecasionally goes through courses at Shoeburyness and 
other places. 


22413. If a volunteer battery had the same number 
of rounds, the volunteer ofticer would have the same op- 
portunity of observing fire, would he not ?—Approxi- 
mately, yes; and a great many officers in the Royal 
Artillery go through short and long courses of gunnery 
in addition to the annual practice of their battery—but 
approximately, yes. 

22414. It is the case that vclunieey artillery must carry 
out their practice in camp now; they are not allowed to 
carry it out except in camp ?—I see no reason for that, 
or why they should not carry out their practice quite 
separate from camp. 

22415, But is it not the case just now that it must be 
only in camp ?—Yes, they must only encamp in placeé 
approximate to practically good ranges. 

22416. And they must only carry out their practice 
in camp ?—Exa-tly. 

22417. One f the great values of going to camp and 
having your ran:es there is that you can do your maneuvr- 
ing and practice together ?—Yes, you can occasionally ; 
Not always, by any means. 

22418. And the most desirable piace to have 8 camp 
is where you can do your mancuvring and practic 
together ?—Yes, but there are very few in the country. 

22419. (Colonel Llewellyn.) There is one further ques- 
tion I want to ask you on a reply you gave to Mr. Spenser 
Wilkinson yesterday ; you said that if you bad the choice 
you would prefer for home defence a force of volunteers 
to a force of militia ; have you ever considered the possi- 
bility 2—I gave the reason for saying so—that the volun- 
teers were a higher stamp of men in education and intelli- 
gence. 

22420. It is partly on account of that part of your 
answer that I want to ask you this: that being so, do you 
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not think there is a possibility of danger in connection 
with that force at a time when political views in the 
country may be divided, inasmuch as they all have voting 
power ?—I do not think the difference of view would ever 
be so accentuated as to cause such difficulty. 


22421. Supposing there was a difference of political 
feeling and that parties in the country were divided as to 


the necessity for war or otherwise, can you not conceive: 


the possibility of danger in that ?—No. 


22422. Of course, in a case where the country was 
unanimously in favour of resisting and so on, and we 
can hardly conceive that it would not be so, there would be 
no difficulty, but do you not think there is an element of 
danger in the possibility of such a division ?—No. 

22423. You would still say so when the natural men to 
repel an invasion would be the volunteer force 7?—I do 
not think any political influence would have any effect. 


22424. You do not see any danger ?—Not the sligttest. 


22425. On ‘another matter altogether, you stated that 
the full list of officers in a battalion depended upon the 
commanding officer ?—Not entirely but to a great extent ; 
a certain commanding officer will have his cadre full and 
if that commanding officer goes, there is very often a 
falling off. My meaning is that a great deal depends upon 
the personality of the commanding officer. 

22426. Exactly, and I wish to ask you this question 
upon that: what are the special qualifications of a com- 
manding officer that would conduce to such a desirable 
result ?—Tact, to begin with, and enough knowledge of 
his profession to inspire respect in those under him. 

22427. Local influence, you think, is not important ?— 
It is also of very great importance, but those are the 
two principal ones—tact and knowledge of human nature. 


22428. Do you not think it is rather a dangerous state 
of affairs that the success of a battalion, or rather the 
completeness of a battalion, depends simply on the 
chance of whether the officer who is entitled to command 
by seniority is popular or otherwise ?—A dangerous 
state of affairs? 


22429. An unsatisfactory if not a dangerous condition 
of affairs 7—It might be better but I do not see how one 
can better it; it is very much the same in the regular 
army—a very excellent commanding officer may be suc- 
ceeded by one who is not quite so good,and one must always 
be prepared for that. 


22430. You do not attribute the great falling off in 
the numbers of officers throughout the militia force to 
the commanding officer not being a person whom you 
would consider a suitable man ?—Certainly not ; of course 
in some battalions that may be the case but not to any 
appreciable extent whatever. 


22431. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Would you take your 
list of questions, of which I have a note here, and tell us 
anything you feel inclined with regard to them? I may 
have some questions to ask afterwards on my list which 
may be largely covered by the remarks you make now. 
Perhaps you would not mind giving us your general 
views about the returns as to the volunteer corps, the 

: efficiency conditions and the schedule, as it may save 
time ?—I will give you my index, because if I were to 
give you the whole of my notes it would mean many days. 


22432. Have you any remarks to make on that first 
point ?—Thosce are gencral notes with returns. 


22433. Is that purely statistical ?—They are really 
notes on the whole subject; I produced these to the 
Royal Commission, I think, last spring and they are just 
corrected up to date. They are mostly statistical. They 
show the present numbers exactly up to the first of this 
month of the volunteers and the falling off in numbers 
last quarter. They also show the number of men of all 
branches who took part in the war, which I think I had 
the honour of laying before the Commission before, as 
also the number of men who have been into camp in the 
last two years since the new conditions were brought in. 


22434. That is a document you can hand in ?—Those 
are simply my notes. 

22435. And you have no further remarks to make on 
that general point ?—No. 
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£2436. Then your second point is the deficiency in Major-Gen. 
officers ; have you any remarks to make on that point ?— Sir Alfred E. 


This paper shows the gradual decline in numbers of the 
volunteer corps since the year 1886—showing how with 
the exception of the year 1901 during the war it has been 
gradual since 1886. This is the strength on the lst January 
this year: establishment 9,454, and deficiency 2,360, of 
whom 190 officers are supernumerary or seconded and 
who would be replaced if there was anybody to replace 
them with.§ 

22437. Does that total of officers include the chaplains ? 
—Only combatant officers. 


22438. And that is principally statistical too 1—That is 
statistical entirely. 

22439. On your third point, the indebtedness of corps, 
what have you to say ?—I hand in a paper with regard to 
that; when I say indebtedness of corps, it means the sums 
for which they are indebted for their drill halls and other 
things. I do not know whether you have had that in 
already or not, but I have had these prepared by districts 
and I hand in a copy simply showing the amounts (handing 
in the same).* 

22440. Some battalions have been disbanded from time 
to time, but I believe in those cases there has always been 
a surplus ?—I know of no case where there has been the 
contrary, but none have practically been disbanded in my 
time. 

22441. Your fourth point is,‘ Why we need a very 
large volunteer force ?”’+ and I think you have explained 
that very fully ?—Yes. 

22442. I do not think there is very much you wish to 
add to what you have already said as to that ?—I do not 
wish to trouble the Commission with it at all; they are 
only my own views. 

22443. The next point is the command of volunteer 
infantry brigades ?—That really is a very important point 
indeed. 

22444. Will you please elucidate it ?—I will hand in a 
paper. t A comment on the matter of brigadiers 
which has been very commonly alluded to is that at the 
present time nearly the whole of the brigades of volunteer 
infantry are commanded by the officers commanding 
regimental districts. They have no regular or permanent 
staff—of course they are very fit officers in every sense to 
command volunteer brigades, except one, and that is that 
they have got a double duty to preform and that the 
appointment of these officers can only be called a make- 
shift, because in case of war they would have their district 
and their volunteer brigades; their volunteer brigade 
might be in the north of Scotland and its place of mobilisa- 
tion might be the defences of London. Therefore the 
officer commanding the regimental district would cither 
have to leave his district or let his brigade go by itself. 
It has been said that the major could then take charge of 
the regimental district, but if that is so, if at the most 
important time the officer commanding the regimental 
district could be spared from his district, then the major 
might do it altogether in time of peace. Therefore I think 
it is one of those dual appointments that is most undesir- 
able. Then the question is, who should be the brigadier of 
these volunteer brigades? There are not very many 
officers who are equal to the command of brigades ; it is 
a very high post with great responsibility ; at the 
same time there are volunteer officers who have proved 
themselves perfectly fit to do it. There is another class 
of officers who would readily accept the command of 
volunteer brigades, and that is colonels who have the mis- 
fortune to be superannuated and to leave the army at 
fifty-seven ; if those officers were given the honorary rank 
of we will say brigadier-general, or I should prefer it to be 
major-general, they would most readily take the command 
of volunteer brigades, and my impression is that we 
could get regular officers who have retired (of course 
these being officers who are certified to be not 
too old or not too worn out and who have had good 
reports), to take these brigades except in certain cases 
where we could get volunteer ofticers of exceptional ability 
to take the command of these brigades. I think tha 
present system of appointing the regimental district officer 

* Not printed, but see Appendix XCIV. 
+ See Appendix LXVIII. 
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to command the brigade, however goods man he may be, 


for the reason I have given is a most undesirable arrange- 
ment and should be put a stop to. 


22445. Do those remarks also to some extent apply to 
the staff of the brigades ?—I have not come to the staff 
of the brigade ; for the staff of the brigade, if a volunteer 
brigade is to be anything at all, whoever commands it, 
it ought to have a permanent staff. The brigadier 
commanding, if he is not the officer commanding the 
regimental district, has a permanent staff; he has an 
aide-de-camp, transport officer and brigade major, but 
the officer commanding the regimental district has to 
take an officer wherever he can get him for the time being 
as brigade major, and it is perfectly impossible for a staff 
officer to be efficient if he is just brought in for a short time 
like that, and he has no particular interest in the brigade; 
very often he has plenty to do himself and does not want 
to have any duties connected with a volunteer brigade ; 
so that it is most important that the brigadier who com- 
mands a volunteer brigade or a militia brigade, should 
have a permanent staff. These brigade majors who are 
the staff officers to brigadiers other than those command- 
ing regimental districts only get £100 now. 


22446. Are there any other points on that question ?— 
I do not think so. 


22447. Then the exemption of volunteer officers from 
juries is your next point ?—I have got a short note drawn 
up on that. To enable them to fulfil their military 
daties, officers of the army, militia and yeomanry are 
exempt from Coroners’ jury service and from being placed 
on the list for grand or common juries. I quote the 
Juries Act. Volunteer officers are subject to the 
same liability for actual military service as militia and 
yeomanry officers, and in common with those officers 
are expected to train fora fixed period annually, though 
leave may be given every second year. There would 
therefore appear to be some grounds for granting exemption 
to volunt-er officers. On the other hand, however, the 
provisions of the Efficiency Regulations as to leave from 
camp would probably enable any officer who might be 
summoned for a jury to obtain leave from camp to attend. 
Legislation would be necessary to extend the operation of 
the Juries Act 1870 to volunteer officers. The grant 
of exemption to volunteer officers would not neces- 
sarily involve a similar exemption for volunteers, as 
militiamen and yeomen are not exempt. The exemption 
of soldiers under Section 147, Army Act, is specifically 
limited to soldiers of the Regular Forces. 


22448. Then there is the question of volunteer officers 
being placed under the Army Act ?—That was first 
considered in the year 1894, and it was found that volun- 
teers were far from unanimous about it. The Committee 
on the Volunteer Acts recommended that volunteers 
should be under the Army Act whenever under arms or in 
uniform, but considered that the power of dismissal by 
the commanding officer was so great that it was not 
considered well to weaken it. In 1900 the General Officer 
in Scotland, and also the Institute of Commanding Officers, 
Tecommended that volunteers while training in and going 
to and from camp should be under the Act. In 1901 the 
Institute of Commanding Officers of Volunteers in London 
recommended that volunteers should be put under the 
Army Act when in camp irrespective of the presence of 
regulars, That is a short history of what has taken place, 


22449. Have you any views yourself on that point 1— 
I think that the power of dismissal by the commanding 
officer is so great that I would not, as stated there, weaken 
it, and I am not in favour of putting volunteer officers 
under the Army Act. 


22450. (Sir Coleridge Grove.) Is not the power of dis- 
missal somewhat checked by the fact that there may be 
difficulty in recovering these monies due by the men. 
The commanding officer who exercises it has to take 
civil action against the man ?—He has; he brings him 
before a magistrate; it is not a regular civil action 
but it is done on summons and often the magistrates 
dismiss the summons, so that there is a difficulty, but 
of course, the sum is not a very great one that can be 
involved in the case of one individual volunteer. 


22451. I only wanted to point out that apart from 
other things the possibility of pecuniary loss, or the 
annoyance of having to bring a civil suit, may make a 
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commanding officer of volunteers rather averse to dis. 
missing a man who may deserve this. 


22452. (Colonel Satterthwatte.) The next point is the 
military education of the volunteer officer !—That comes 
under one of the headings of the Volunteer Advisory Board, 
and here is a short summary of what took place on the 


Advisory Board with reference to it. (Handing in the 
same.)* 


22453. This has lately been worked out and accepted 
by the military authorities as the best that can be got under 
the existing circumstances 1—Yes, you will see in these 
summaries what is the result of everything that was 
brought before the Advisory Boards, and that was the 
first ; it has been adopted. 


22454. It has been adopted, not as satisfying the Ad- 
jutant General’s opinion, or, I take it, your opinion, as to 
what is absolutely necessary, but as the best that can be 
got in the circumstances ?—It is the best that can be got 
under present circumstances. 


22455. The next thing is musketry ?—Volunteer 
musketry. I put inf the old conditions and the modern con- 
ditions, and the commander-in-chief authorised me to say 
some time ago that his opinion was very strong indeed 


that more ammunition should be given to the volunteers 
for firing. 


22456. Have you any statistics as to the number of men 


this year, who, although it was voluntary, fired the new 
course !—Not yet. 


22457. Have you any general idea as to the difficulty or 
otherwise which they had ?—The difficulties of course 
@re very very great, and as the population increases the 
question of ranges becomes more difficult every year in 
London, Birmingham, Manchester, and other large towns, 

22458. It is a question first, of range accommodation 
and, secondly, of the amount of time consumed ?—I do 


not think the Commission would wish me to read the old 
and the new conditions. 


22459. No, we have them ?—I hand them int with a 
short paper the Commander-in-Chief directed me to put 
forward ; it is only a few lines. 


22460. Would you like to read the note to the Com- 
mander-in-chief ?—It was in reference to a question by 
him and this is what was written: “Formerly the 
volunteer ”— 

22461. (Chairman.) What is the date of this!— 
April 9, 1903. ‘Formerly the volunteer, not s recruit, 
could fulfil the requirements by firing forty-two rounds 
out of ninety rounds annually supplied. This left forty- 
eight per man surplus at the disposal of the commanding 
officer. Now he must fire seventy rounds to fulfil the 
requirements, making twenty surplus. Of the e only ten 
may be used for competition practices ; no sighting shots 
are allowed and the remaining ten are to be allowed for 
the further training of indifferent shots. This matter is 
now before the Advisory Board. The grievance is that 
volunteers have to buy a large amount of ammunition for 
these competitions which they say do more to improve the 
condition of their shooting than other practice. The 


remedy is to give more ammunition; ninety rounds is 
quite insufficient.” 


22462. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Those regulations as to 


the ten rounds only being allotted to competitions have 
since been somewhat modified on the advice of the Ad- 
visory Board ?—Yes. 


22463. So that now general officers commanding if they 
think that those rounds are being used to good effect for 
the purpose for which they are given, authorise a modifics- 
tion of the regulation ?—Yes, they can. 


22464. That is being done ?—The question is that 9% 
rounds is not sufficient. 


22465. Your next point is the average time of training? 
—I handed that in yesterday, the average training of the 
Colonial Australian Militia, the Volunteers, and the Swiss 
Militia, (Qu. 22076.) 

22466. And the last subject on your list is the conditions 
of efficiency past and present and your suggested changes? 


* See Appendices XXXLX. and XCl. 
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two guineas for the use of every officer, volunteer and Mayor-Gen. 
non-commissioned officer of the permanent staff,” and Sir Alfred E. 
the question I want to ask is: is there any regulation | Turner, 
providing for the mannef of the issue ?—It would be K.C.B., R.A. 
issued, I presume, by the paymaster. 21 Jan. 1904. 


—This is a paper I have made out (handing in the same).* 

These are volunteers of different branches, and the old 

and the new are laid down side by side exactly, and there 
is a summary of the conditions. 


22467. I think it would be a good thing perhaps if you 


could give us your views on any of the suggested changes : 
can you do that ?—My views as to suggested changes were 
stated before the last Advisory Board. 


22468. I think we should like it if possible on to the 
minutes of this Commission ?—There is a suggestion as to 
graduated capitation allowances—that is to say that a man 
who is highly efficient in a corps should get £2; I say it is 
not a new idea because it prevails exactly in the yeomanry 
now, and for men who do everything, who go to camp and 
do everything else, there should be a grant of £2, and it 
should be diminished for the men who do less ; for instance, 
for a man who did only musketry it should come down to 
168. Of course the sums are really only tentative, but that 
is the principle. 

22469. The principle is a minimum grant with a merit 
grant ?—For a thoroughly efficient man an increased capita- 
tion should be paid by the state with a reduced capita- 
tion grant for the men who are not so efficient. 


22470. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Do you mean 
that the men themselves are to get it, or the corps ?—The 
corps gets it in that case entirely ; you see the commanding 
officer would have the power of getting rid of men whom he 
considered unfit to earn their capitation allowance, and he 
would get for all his good men more money. Owing to the 
mode of payment of capitation grant, it is of very great im- 
portance to the commanding officer to keep up his numbers. 
Therefore it is all the more important for him to keep up 
his numbers of good men and to reduce his number of men 
who are not so good. I will hand in that suggestion 
(handing in the same).t+ 

22471. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Have you considered the 
question as to an allowance per company as a basis, with a 
merit grant for the men ?—I will answer that by saying 
that I think the capitation grant is a very faulty system 
for the reason that I stated that the commanding officer is 
wholly and solely responsible for the finance of his corps, 
and therefore if his numbers go down his expenses do not go 
down but his receipts do. 

22472. That rather points, does it not, to an allowance 
per company and not per man ?—It would be a far better 
system. i 

22473. And then you could have a graduated scale ?— 
Of course you must not make it too complicated, otherwise 
you would require a very large clerical staff, but that would 
be a sound way to pay him according to the results. 

22474. So much per company for establishment ex- 
penses, and so much per man according to the merit of the 
man ?—Exactly. 

22475. I think that exhausts your list, but I am afraid I 
have one or two things I should like to ask you which have 
not perhaps been quite covered, principally because we 
have taken these en bloc instead of asking you to read them 
all. In regard to the provision of necessaries on mobilisa- 
tion, the Act lays down that two guineas have to be handed 
over to the commanding officer for the provision of neces- 
saries, such as boots and shirts and other things ?—Yes, I 
forget what was given to the C. I. V.; that is the only cost 
on mobilisation. 

22476. That is two guineas, but as far as you know there 
has been no systematic way of arranging that these neces- 
saries should be forthcoming ?7—No, the commanding 
officers have been asked to do their best. 

22477. But it is very difficult ?—It is very difficult. 

22478. And included in that comes the extremely im- 
portant question of boots; the boots are very bad, 
generally speaking, I think you would agree ?—In some 
cases, yes, but I do not think as arule the boots are bad. 

22479. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) May I interrupt with 
One question which is relevant to what Colonel Satter- 
thwaite is asking; the words of the Actare: “Whenever 
a volunteer corps is called out for actual military service 
the following provisions shall take effect (1) There shall 
be issued in manner provided by regulation the sum of 
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22480. It says: ‘‘ There shall be issued in manner pro- 
vided by regulation,” which I think contemplates a special 
regulation: is there such a special regulation ?—I know 
of no such regulation. 


22481. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) It would be issued in 
the same way as the capitation grant, I imagine ?—Yes. 


22482. Capitation grants now are simply paid into our 
bankers so soon as they are passed by the Accountant- 
General. I want to go to this question of boots, which 
is of great importance. I think every volunteer should 
have a good sound pair of boots and he should have a good 
sound pair of boots which he has had in use for some 
time, so that during the early days of the campaign the 
boots should be not only sound and good, but, to a certain 
extent, shaken down to his feet. Have you any view 
as to the provision of such in time of peace ?—Of course 
it is very difficult with men the greater part of whose time 
is spent in carrying out an avocation in civil life, as they 
use the boots. That has always been the difficulty, but 
as to the importance of it there is not the slightest doubt ; 
it is most absolutely important that they should have 
good boots. 


22483. Has this question ever been considered ? You 
know the regulation under which the volunteer command- 
ing officers get an allowance for great coats ?—Yes, 4s. 


per year. 
22484. Per man ?—Yes. 


22485. And for that they have to provide at the in. 
spection a proper great coat. Could that principle in any 
way be applied, do you think, to the provision of boots ? 
I do not bind you to detail as to pennies or shillings, but 
is there a solution to be got ?—If it was not for that diffi- 
culty, that the boots would be worn out in their civil 
life, there would be no difficulty. 


22486. They would be worn undoubtedly, and the grant 
really would have to be to a certain extent enlarged to 
take that contingency in, but a considerable amount of 
the time when the boots would be worn would be during 
military exercises, going to the range and going to drills, 
so that a large proportion of the time when a man would 
use such boots would only be for outdoor work of that 
sort. The clerk, for instance, would not go to his office 
in a pair of hob-nailed boots ?—No. 


22487. There are large classes of volunteers who, from 
the nature of their employment, would be prevented from 
using them except for outdoor exercises ?—There are 
several working men’s corps who would probably use 
them all the time. 


22488. The only question is whether there is any way 
out of it by that door, because the difficulty is quite ex- 
traordinary ; in many town corps you see mien with the 
most dreadful pointed toe boots and often with very bad 
soles. There is another way out of it: some of those 
field army battalions, having a 5s. grant given to them, 
given a man 4 new pair of boots every year. Then another 
point about finance is the varying conditions of various 
battalions; it is perfectly ridiculous to consider that the 
Inns of Court, for instance, require the same amount of 
money that, we will say, my battalion, which is a working- 
class battalion, does. Is there any suggestion or any 
possibility of having a variety of scale for various con- 
ditions ?—A scale of what ? 


22489. A different remuneration for battalions under 
different circumstances ?—It would not be very eaxy. 


22490. I admit the great difficulty of it. I take 
it beyond the question of the simple capitation grant ; 
I want to take it on the question of camp grant. It 
would be more or less of an insult to offer an Inns of Court 
barrister anything in the nature of pay for his work, 
whereas there are certain battalions, say mine, where I can- 
not get a very full muster unless I pay them something in 
the nature of 2s. or 3s.a day. Could that be in any way 
recognised, do you think ?—No; I do not think go, except 
by asking the barrister to make a small return, and I am 
afraid it would complicate things. 
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22491. Of course it would complicate it, but I just 


Sir Alfred E. thought I would ask if you see any way out of the 
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difficulty ?—I am afraid I do not see any way out of iv. 


22492. My next point I have headed * organisation.” 
The brigades of infantry are, some of them, allotted to 
garrisons or to the defence of London, and some to the 
field army. The same standard is laid down for both 
except that the field army battalions come out for a fort- 
night and have a higher grant ?—Yes, they have fa. and 
1s. for the officer, against 2s. 6d. and 8s. 

22493, But otherwise the standard of efficiency through- 


out the year is the same, is it not ?—The technical 
standard of efficiency ? 


22494. Yes 1—Yes. 


22495. With regard to the point as to the time of 
training of brigades, do you think that the organisation of 
the London Infantry, for instance, into brigades is alto- 
gether satisfactory ? Would it not be possible, or better, 
to put into one brigade all those battalions that are more 
ot less similarly situated You see you might run out of 
the territorial system in tha: way if you brought battalions 
from a distance. 


22496, But practically in London there is no territorial 


system. is there ?—We asked the general officers command- 
ing to arrange that, as far as possible, that the battalions 
whose circumstances were such that they could go to camp 
at the same time should be brigaded together, and that is 
very necessary and most advisable if it could be done, 
because certain cases have arisen in Which battalions have 
not been able to train with their brigade and have trained 
with other brigades, and if there is anything in brigade 
training at all each battalion should have the same. 


think that is a very excellent suggestion of yours, so long 


as you do not go outside the district or army corps to 
put your battalions together. 


22497. Where the two questions come in conflict as to 
the efficiency of the unit and the sentimental question of 
the territorial system, I gather that your opinion is that the 
efficiency of the unit should be placed first ?—Certainly. 


22498. Now as to the general question of the training of 


the officers and men, that training is divided practically 


into three parts apart from the recruit training ; when @ 
man becomes a trained volunteer, he has to do a certain 
amount of work at home throughout the year, a certain 


amount of work in camp, and a certain amount of mus- 
ketry, which he docs throughout the year, and the officers 
the same. 


as we can Possibly get out of the volunteer now in the way 
cf training. I do not think we could possibly get more 
camp, for instance, then we have got. Commanding 


officers have difficulty enough to get the men into camp 
as it is. 


22499. You have a considerable number of battalions 
undoubtedly which have difficulty, but in other cases 
we have had evidence before us that if the camp time were 
increased, with what would be considered adequate re- 
muneration, a number of the battalions would be glad 
enough to stay out for a longer period, and they have 
in some instances applied to stay out for more than a 
week ?—Yes, they have. 


22500. But it has not, for financial reasons, been allowed? 
—The battalions that are paid at field army rates, as a rule, 
have not diminished in numbers at all; other battalions, as 
you know, have diminished very considerably, and there 
is no question about it that in all corps, except in what 
you may call the higher class corps, moncy has an immense 
amount tosay. If men are paid compensation for loss 
of wages sufficient to induce them to do it, I do not know 


how they manage with their employers, but they will 


go to camp. 


22501. And for a longer period than the seven days ?— 
Yes ; of course, it would be a great sum, but if you gave 
the same rate to all volunteers you would get an enormous 
proportion of the force into camp for fourteen days very 
well. Of course, the sum of moncy is very large. 

22502. Do you think that the amount of 
on the field army brigades is excessive: I Tada the cian 
per man? Do you think they spend it properly ?—I do 
not say they spend it improperly, but I think there is a 


Are you satisfied with the amount of training 
that is now given in any of these three subjects ?~I should 
like to get more, of course, but I think we have got as much 
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considerable surplus that is spent outside the actus! 
objects for which the money was intended. 


22503. So that if the grant for, let us say, all infantry 
volunteers were made uniform, say at 4s., that would 
largely increase the efficiency of the force, more especii 
if that 4s. were allowed for two weeks wherever the officers 
and men could stay out ?—That is to say, fourteen 
days’ camp with a seven days’ minimum. 


22504. Yes 1—I should give the men who stayed only 
a week a lower rate than the men who stayed a fortnight. 
In that case you will get an immense number of volunteers 
who would go steadily into camp every year for fourteen 
days. 

22505. And 4s. is practically the amount, I think, in. 
cluding his bounties, that the militiaman gets ?—Yes. 

22506. As to the training at home, the principal thing 
laid down is the company training, and I think you will 
agree with me that the difficulty of the company training 
is the getting of the companies away from their drill-halls 
into the open country ?—It is very difficult, because in 
all town corps it means a good deal of money, they have 


to go so very far. Are you looking at it from that point 
of view ? 


22507. Yes ?—It is very great, and in country scattered 
corps it is exceedingly difficult to get the men together, 
and our regulation presses very hardly upon them, and 
that is the numbers for company training—I forget at 
the moment whether it is fifteen —— 

22508. It is sixteen ?—What happens is this. Under 
these regulations occasionally, we will say, fourteen men 
come and the drill does not count because there are not 
sixteen at it, and I think this minimum of numbers ought 
to be done away with because, if there are less, after all 
the man gets more individual attention. The men do 
their full amount of company training in the year, but 
I must say there are instances in which it has been most 
discouraging where men have come in a very long way 
to meet at company drill and they have been one or two 
short—I had a case the other day—and then the drill goes 
for nothing. 


22509. (Sir Ralph Knox.) You could hardly have 8 
company-training with two men; you must draw the line 
somewhere ?—I would take the term ‘“‘ company” away 
and call it “training.” Of course, two would be too few, 
but you see my point—that the drill goes for nothing, and 
in some cases he has had to walk seven miles for his drill, 
and he goes back that distance again feeling that he has 
not qualiticd one iota towards efficiency. 


22510. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) The difficulty would only 
partially be met by an extra money grant, enabling the 
town companies to get out into the country and the 


country companies to get together on suitable ground 1— 
Yes. 


22511. Now, with regard to the nature of the training, 
what do you consider to be the object for which we volun- 
teer infantry soldiers ought to aim to train our companies 7 
—Very much the same as all soldiers—especially now- 
a-days to give them individuality and the power of judging 
on their own account at times—to individualise the soldier 
as it must be done now. 


22512. That can only be done in the open country ?— 
Yes. Iam a great advocate for a certain amount of steady 


drill for purposes of discipline, but there is no individuality 
produced in that way. 


22513. I take it you would agree that outposts. scouting, 
and skirmishing are the main things to be practised !~ 
Certainly. 

22514. After a man can get quickly in and out of his 
fours ?—When he has been drilled steadily a certain time 


and gone though his catechism, then all the time should 
be devoted to those sorts of exercises. 


22515. Would there be any possibility of getting the 
annual returns framed with a view to the attainment 
that the volunteer officers, non-commissioned officers 
and men reach rather than the simple number of drills 
put down in a book ? If the nature of the drill were placed 
against each drill, it would form some guide, would it not ? 


racertainly it would, vou mean so much outpost and 80 
on 


22516. Yes, 80 much outpost, so much skirmishing 
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:and so much musketry ?—Yes, I think that would give an 
sindex generally as to what the corps had done. 


22517. That is in operation in Australia. It would 
-enable you, would it not, to a certain extent to fix the 
:amount of the merit grant ?—Would you have the merit 
“grant dependent on the efficiency of the corps ? 


22518. To a certain extent ; if you find, for instance; 
‘in any year 6 volunteer who had only attended one outpost 
-drill during the year, he should not be entitled to that 
particular merit grant, he ought to a certain extent to have 
-qualified in outpost ?—Do you mean a merit grant paid 
by subjects ? 

22519. To a certain extent by subjects on a wide group- 
‘ing. The remuneration for the camp we have discussed, 
‘but I believe that under the yeomanry system not only 
are the men paid very well for their attendance while 
-out for their training, but they also have a certain allow- 
ance for attending the range and also for their squadron 
training ?—Yes. 

22520. And those monies—2s. 9d. in the one case and 
3s, in another—I think are payments directly to the men ? 
That is so in the yeomanry—the men are paid directly. 


22521. In exchange for those payments they have placed 
‘themselves under military law whenever they assemble 
under those circumstances ?—Yes, the officers are always 
under military law except those who have not come under 
“it ;_all officers now coming into the yeomanry have to come 
under military law and although, in the case of officers who 
‘were commissioned before the passing of the Act, it was 
-voluntary, nearly all have come under it. 


22522. When the yeomanry attend those exercises they 
sare also under military law ?—Yes, the same as militiamen. 

22523. Would some system of that sort meet your views 
‘for volunteers who would come under military law when 
they assemble for training or when they go for musketry 
and would receive, I do not say the same payment as 
yeomanry but a certain amount of payment ?—They 
-were paid in one camp. 

22524, Iam talking of the training apart from camp, 
“because in camp now in a majority of cases they are paid ? 
—Some commanding officers did not give anything at all. 


22525. But they are under military law in practically 
vall the camps ?—Wherever there are any regulars, of 
course. 


22526. But you have no decided opinion as to whether 


it would be desirable to apply that principle to the volun- 
teers ?—I could not really pronounce an opinion upon it. 


22527. There is another thing in which I think the 
volunteer men are at a disadvantage as private soldiers, 
and that is their terms of service. The term of service 
is a matter entirely between the commanding officer 
and the individual man, It is to a certain extent a civil 
contract ; he agrees to serve for three years, and he agrees 
in case he is not efficient every year or in any one year 
to pay his commanding officer the grant he ought to have 
earned—35s. ; and in many cases to pay his commanding 
officer, if he leaves before the end of his three years, a 
certain amount stated in the rules of the corps for the wear 
and tear of uniform ?—Most corps foree them to pay what 
‘they would have earned within their term of engagement. 

22528. That is an unsatisfactory system. because it is 
@ very bad thing for a commanding officer to have to go 
and obtain these summonses; it is infra diz., and if there 
are two or three battalions in the same neighbourhood it 
is very difficult for one commanding officer to enforce his 
legal rights even if there is the possibility of carrying them 
out, because it interferes to a certain extent with recruiting, 
and the whole enforcement of these claims is done in a 
slip-shod haphazard sort of way ; is that your experience ? 
—It depends entirely on the commanding officer. 


22529. Would it not be very much more desirable for 
the volunteer, when he starts being a volunteer, to enter 
into a contract with the State the same as a regular 
soldier or a militiaman or a yeoman does in place of enter- 
‘ing into a contract with the commanding officer, and to 
agree, in view of certain payments, to serve with the colours 
for so many years, with a further period in the reserve ?— 
“Then he must come under the Army Act. 


22530. Quite true ?—You could not have a civil con- 
‘tract in that case. 
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22531. I want to get rid of the civil contract because 
I think it has broken down. From the military point 
of view, would that man not be very much more efficient ? 
—It would be very desirable but I would like to ascertain 
the possibilities of it before I gave any answer. In 
some battalions it would be perfectly easy to do, while in 
others it might be impossible to do, but there is no doubt 
that the more hold you have on the man the better; the 
difficulty is exactly to know what amount you can have. 


22532. There was an attempt a little time ago to form 
@ volunteer reserve ; that did not succeed ?—No. 


22533. The only way it seems to me (and I should like 
your opinion upon it) a volunteer reserve can efficiently 
be formed is to have the man undertake the liability when 
he enlists as a volunteer ?—Yes, that is to say he will 
come to the colours in case of emergency so many years 
after he has ceased to be a volunteer. 


22534. You spoke about the relief from jury service. 
Have you any views as to the desirability or otherwise of 
making the English volunteer and the Scotch volunteer 
liable on emergency to serve in Ireland, which they are 
not liable todo at present ?—I think he should be allowed, 
if necessary, to serve in Ireland. 


22535. That is to say that part of the Irish garrisons, 
in the event of the country being very much denuded 
of regular troops could, if the law were altered, be provided 
by volunteers from England and Scotland ?—You have 
got the difficulty that in Ireland volunteers are not allowed; 
the Act does not apply to Ireland and it might be very 
much resented. I do not know how the Government 
would look at a matter of that kind. 

22536. But there is no military objection ?—Certainly 
not. 


22537. And also in aid of the civil power, have you any 
views on that point? Volunteers, as you know, are in 
an anomalous position in the case of riots and troubles 
which unfortunately occur from time to time in big towns ; 
the volunteer cannot be called out as a volunteer but he 
can enrol himself as a civil constable ?—Yes, that is an 
anomaly, of course. 


22538. You would have no objection to altering that ? 
—The State should have power to call him out if they 
really wanted him on any emergency. 


22539. Very much the same as the yeomen can be 
called out 1—Yes. 


22540. Have you any view at all as to the effect upon 
the recruiting for the voluntecrs that cadet corps have 
had ?—Yes ; you mean cadet battalions ? 


22541. I am speaking very gencrally of cadet corpsp— 
all the cadet corps and battalions throughout the 
country, both at the public schools and elsewhere ?—I 
have here a note” of the number of cadets who have 
joined the volunteers and militia for the last five years up 
to the 3lst of October. 


22542. Does that give the total number of cadets alto- 
gether ?—No; there are 110 corps and nine battalions, 
and eight companies, and they vary very much in strength. 


22543. Have you the total strength in your office ?— 
T am afraid not, it is such a very varying strength. 

22544. I was going to ask you what was your opinion 
as to any interference or otherwise. Are they an inter- 
ference with the ordinary battalion or are they a feeder ? 
They are to @ certain extent a feeder ?—They cannot be 
much of an interference, because of their age ; up to latterly 
the extreme age of a lad in a cadct battalion was seventeen 
and there was a gap of a year before he could go into the 
army, but that has now been altered and he can remain 
until eighteen, and I do not think there would be any 
interference with the volunteers. 


22545. But do you not think that a boy who has been 
a cadet and has done a good deal of military work as a 
cadet, when his time comes to leave thinks he has done his 
part of the work, and he does not go on as he ought to do 
into a volunteer corps ?—A great many of them do, but 
by no means all. 

22546, (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) One battalion sent 


500 into the volunteers, another 550, another 380, and 
another 240 ?—That is in ten years. 


* See Appendix XLI. 
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22547. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) I think the feeling existe 
to a large extent among the public school boys or their 
parents ; their conscience is satisfied if their boys have 
been cadets at the public school ?—I have a case in point 
close by here—the Westminster School Corps, which has 
been raised a little over a year—a large number of them— 
I cannot say how many. but an appreciable number—have 
already gone into the Inns of Court Volunteers, and the 
colonel of the Inns of Court Volunteers begged me to 
suggest to the Commission that instead of one of these 
cadets coming as a recruit, if he could be certified by 
the adjutant of the corps on joining as efficient, he could 
at once become a trained volunteer and not a recruit ; 
and I beg to lay that before the Commission as a request 
from the colonel commanding the corps, and a very 
reasonable one. 


22548, That is because they have only been one year 
started ?—It may be. I was a Westminster boy myself, 
and I have inspected the corps lately, so that it is a corps 
I know very well. 

22549. But that has only been started a year 1—Yes. 

22550. The regulations say thatif he has been a cadet for 
acertain number of years he is excused the recruits’ training, 
but this is an exceptional case in view of the recent raising of 
the Westminster Cadet Co: ps ?—It really applies to any 
cadet if he has only been in a year, because some of these 
lads in a public school corps are remarkably smart—as 
smart as they can possibly be—and they learn very quickly, 
and what is desired is that he should go in as a trained 
volunteer and not as a recruit, if his commanding officer 
and adjutant think he is fit. 

22551. It is a question of what he has attained. With 
regard to rifle clubs, have you any views? Have they 
interfered with volunteering ?—I do not think so. 


22552. I put both cadet corps and rifle clubs in a differ- 
ent position to volunteer corps which have a definite re- 
sponsibility, whereas the cadet corps and rifle clubs have 
no definite responsibility ; and I wanted to get your 
opinion as to whether they have interfered in any way, and 
your answer is that they have not ?—As far as 1 have been 
able to ascertain; 


22553. Have you any view as to the possibility of making 
& public school cadet corps a proper recruiting ground for 
officers for the militia and volunteers ?—No. 

22554. Could not something more be done to organise 
that ?—No, I do not think so. I think what I put before 
the Royal Commission yesterday was that a sum of money 
should be given to officers of militia, and I included volun- 
teers, to cover their first expenses. Of course the outfit 
allowance does not do that, it is paid in such an unsatis- 
factory way. I do not think you could organise such a 
system, and I am afraid the boys’ parents would not have it. 


22555. I am coming to the question of special allow- 
ances. We have had it in evidence here that the mounted 
infantry companies could not get on without the allow- 
ance they have hitherto had, and it is proposed, I believe, 
at the end of this next year to reduce it *—I cannot give 
you the exact dates, but what took place about the volun- 
teer mounted infantry was this: a certain small number 
existed for some time, and in the early days of the war it 
was announced in the House of Commons that every volun- 
teer corps was to be encouraged to raise a company of 
mounted infantry; very large allowances were given, 
and the impression certainly was given that this was 
to be continued, and that we were to act on that 
principle. Then it was determined by the Secretary of 
State and the Commander-in-Chief to raise the yeomanry 
from an insignificant force of some 10,000 to 35,000, which 
was the establishment meant to be reached. and in the 
order for the yeomanry it was stated that the mounted 
infantry of the volunteers were to join the yeomanry or to 
be disbanded. It was found that they could not fulfil 
yeomanry conditions, and they were allowed to remain 
on their reduced allowances which were afterwards raised, 
but the higher rate allowances were to terminate either on 
the lst October last or on the Ist April next, and then if 
they wished to continue as mounted infantry they were to 
be allowed to do it, but they were to get the ordinary 
allowances. 


22556. The same thing, toa certain extent, has occurred 
with the cyclist companics ?—It was considered a mistake 
to raise such large bodies of mounted infantry, and it was 
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decided to raise cyclist companies, and an allowance of 
two guineas or £2 per head was given to the cyclist com- 
panies ; then it was considered afterwards that that was 
too much, and it was decided to cut it down to £1. Of 
course there is always a very great deal of difficulty, and, 
if you overpay, to reduce is a very difficult thing. 


22557. Do you consider that the £2 is too much, 
considering that the man provides his own machine, that 
there is an enormous amount of wear and tear taken out 
of it by military work, and that he requires special 
accommodation in camp for the storage of his cycle ?— 
I am not a cyclist, and I do not know anything about 
cycles, and all I can say is that the opinion varies very 
considerably. 


22558. With regard to the field companies of Royal 
Engineers, there is a grant there of £100 a year I think 1— 
Yes, there is a special grant. 


22559. The evidence we have here is that such a com- 
pany cannot be kept going under from £250 to £300 in 
addition to their capitation grant ?—Do you mean the 
engineers who go out as submarine miners ? 


22560. No, the field companies of engineers !—They 
get the same allowance for their horses as the position or 
heavy batteries ; they cannot keep their horses up; they 
go fourteen days into camp, and I think they cannot keep 
their horses up on £100 of course. It is for an engineer 
expert to say whether it is necessary ; I can only speak 
for the artillery. I cannot say whether it is necessary 
for them to have all the horses all the time or not. 


22561. You said you were opposed to minimums !— 
Yes, and I am very much opposed to that 300 minimum, 
because a battalion has to come into camp 300 strong 
and, to take an extreme case, one battalion may be 1,700 
strong and another 500, and they have both to produce 
300 men only. 


22562. You would rather have the minimum based on 
@ percentage ?—Yes. 


22563. Or an average of the percentages of three years? 
—No, I think I would have an average on the strength 
on which capitation is paid for any year. 


22564. There are certain battalions of volunteers who 
were included in the field army but have not come up to the 
minimum number required?—That is so. 


22565. And therefore they only earn a less grant !— 
They go out of the field army; for instance, there is 
the Queen’s Westminsters with a strength of 1,700 which 
could not manage to send into camp 490 men and fifteen 
officers for a whole fortnight. 


22566. But did they get their full grant ?—Oh, no. 


22567. They were only given the lower grant ?—They 
did not go out as the field army ; they found they could not 
and stated so, but if they went out and did not get their 


full numbers they would not be entitled to the full grant 
of 5s. 


22568. But supposing they had come very nearly up to 
the minimum and done their best to carry out the increased 
training, they would still have had their grant cut ?—It 


would have been cut or it would have involved an applica- 
tion to the Treasury. 


22569. That does not scem to be quite fair. The 
question of range accommodation hardly comes into your 
branch, does it ?—No; I can only tell you the very great 
difficulty there is about range accommodation all over 
the country. 


22570. One final question with regard to the training 
of young officers ; the young oflicer in order to qualify for 
his outfit allowance has to go either to a school of instruc- 
tion or he has to go to a regular regiment, or he has to go to 
adepot: have you formed any idea as to the relative value 
of these three forms of training ?—The regular regiment 
is best if he could go out at the time of its field training ; 1 
have known officers attached to regular regiments where 
the commanding officer and adjutant took great interest 
in them and they have learned an immense amount. 
That is the best in my opinion ; the second is the school, 
and the third and a very bad third, is the depot. 


22571. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Do you know whether any 


volunteer batteries are assigned to any army corps —Yes, 
there are a certain number. 


wearers 
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22572. What armament are they intended to have ?— 
‘Those are 4-7 heavy batteries. 

22573. Are they included in the twenty-one field 
batteries, that is to say in substitution of any of the 
field batteries No, they are not. They are the heavy 
batteries attached to the three army corps supposed to 
be at home, and they are not part of the twenty-one for 
which itis proposed to form militia batteries. They are 
quite apart. 

22574. In the army corps intended for foreign service 
are there corresponding batteries in existence 1—Heavy 
batteries ? ¢ 

22575. Yes ?—Certainly. 

22576. And they would be called garrison batteries, 
would they ?—They would be manned by the garrison 
artillery. 

22577. Therefore the number of batteries attached to 
the army corps has been increased by these heavy guns ? 
—Yes. 

22578. They are not in substitution of any of the light 
gans ?—No. 

22579. And do you think that the volunteer batteries 
could be easily trained to do the work of the 4-7 batteries ? 
Of course the 4-7 are slow-moving batteries ?—Yes. Ido 
not think much doubt exists about that in the mind of 
anybody ; a great many more can be trained to be quite 
efficient as slow-moving batteries. 

22580. It is not intended to have any volunteer field 
batteries in the army corps at present apparently _—No, 
none whatever, unless you so describe the horse artillery 
batteries of the Honourable Artillery Company. 


22581. Are they included in the army corps ?—They 
are affiliated to yeomanry. 

22582. Do you know the organisation of the militia 
field artillery batteries in Lancashire ?—Yes. 


22583. What is the result of that experiment ?—It is 
considered quite satisfactory. Of course there are a good 
many regulars with them. 

22584. Sir Evelyn Wood reported to us yesterday that 
in his opinion the result was extremely satisfactory, but 
of course it is combined with a certain proportion of 
regulars ?—There is a good stiffening of regulars, and they 
are commanded by a regular officer too. 

22585. That you think is a good organisation 1—Yes, 
it is not a bad one at all, I think. 


22586. Especially as it is successful ?—It is successful. 


22587. Do you not think that on something of the 
same lines volunteer batteries could be raised ?—Certainly 
they could be raised if they fulfilled yeomanry conditions ; 
that is to say,if they had a regular fourteen to sixteen days’ 
training every year and had enough money to turn out 
occasionally mounted during the year. 

22588. And with such an organisation as this Lanca- 
shire battery has can they train properly ?—Certainly, if 
they had a regular stiffening with them they could do it 
well. 


22589. They could do probably with less training than 
the militiaman ?—Probably. Of course the corps must be 
carefully picked ; there is a corps in Shefficld where the 
men are all artisans, machinists and that sort of thing, 
most skilful men, who fall to the work immediately. 


22590. But taking the general distinction that exists 
between the main body of the militiamen and the main 
body of the volunteers, if the volunteer is the more educated 
man and generally more intelligent, he would pick up the 
work more readily than the militiaman ?—He would pick 
it up quicker. 


22591. And supposing you had an organisation some- 
what similar to that of the militia it would be giving 
the volunteer field artillery a much better chance of success 
than that which is attempted now ? If you had an organ- 
isition somewhat similar to that which exists in the militia, 
a stiffening of regulars, and all the horses ready, and so 
forth, and if you had all necessary equipment supplied to 
a volunteer battery, it would make a battery in a very 
much shorter time than the militia would ?—Yes, a 
shorter time, certainly ; of course the intelligence of the 


mon is everything. 
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22592. And probably with the volunteer system, the Mayor-Gen. 
men can learn riding ,and so forth, independently before- Sir Alfred B. 


hand, which the militiamen of course cannot do, that would 
probably reault in the shortening of the continued training? 


Turner, 
K.C.B., R.A. 


Tf a man came up absolutely able to ride, that would 9) ae 1904. 


diminish the amount required of him for continuous 
training ?—Yes, certainly. Of course you mean that 
they should have a staff analogous to that of the militia, 
that is to say, that they would have a certain number of 
horses always at their quarters and they would not be 
dependent on this four horsed parades a year or anything of 
that kind, which is of course quite insufficient really for any 
real efficiency. It qualifies for technical efficiency but not 
for real efficiency in any way. It was proposed that those 
volunteer batteries should have a number of horses in the 
same way that the militia had and that these horses should 
always be at their headquarters and therefore they were 
always to have a certain amount of riding school and train- 
ing, and then these regiments volunteered to come under 
yeomanry conditions and train in that way, and if that 
system were pursued with volunteers. and they came out 
for their fourteen days vou would get as good as the 
militia produces. Of course the cost is infinitely leas. 
Those fifteen batteries of volunteer artillery it was esti- 
mated would cost £91,500 a year. 


22593. What was the result of the proposal ?—The 
proposal was replaced by the one that only militia should 
be made field artillery, and it was replaced because the 
idea arose that they could not possibly give training 
enough. There was no proposal at that time that any 
batteries should come under yeomanry condition ; that is 
quite new. 


22594. Is that still under consideration !—That is 
really awaiting the report of the Royal Commission ; 
what the Secretary of State said in the House was that any 
application of the kind should receive due consideration ; 
and when these came in to the War Office last year it was 
decided to wait until the Royal Commission reported their 
ideas as to whether field artillery could be made. 


22595. Could you lay that proposal in detail before us ? 
—I stated the intention; I gave the three corps, the 
Lincoln, the 4th West Riding of York and the Monmouth, 


22596. Do you mean by yeomanry conditions that they 
should be paid as the yeomanry are, or that they should 
have the same training ?—That they would do the same 
amount of training. Of course no great details were gone 
into, but I should imagine they probably would work for 
that same pay if they become yeomen and went under 
the Militia Act. 


22597. Then the proposal is that a certain number of 
batteries should be attached to the yeomanry forces rather 
than the volunteer force ?—The Honourable Artillery 
Company are attached to yeomanry, but it did not mean 
that because they came under yeomanry conditions they 
should be attached to yeomanry, but simply that they 
should do the amount of training the yeomanry does. 


22598. And it did not involve any question of pay 2— 
No question of pay was stated at all, simply the broad 
fact that they would come under yeomanry conditions. 


22599. Did your estimate of £91,500 odd include any 
rate of pay for them ?—This was given to me to hand in 
(handing a document to the Commission).” 


22600. You think the paper you have handed in will 
explain it ?—Yes. 

22601. You gave evidence with regard to the brigadiers 
of infantry brigades: is it your idea that in ordinary times 
the officers should be selected from the retired list of 
colonels to be the brigadiers of the volunteer and militia 
infantry ?—As a rule, but, as I said, I would not make the 
rule absolutely rigid. 

22602, You would give a chance to some volunteer officers 
if they came up to the required standard ?—Yes. 

22603. But during ordinary times Of peace the brigadier 
should be a retired colonel of the army ?—Yes. I may say 
that latterly several colonels who have commanded regi- 
mental districts on their retirement have taken brigades, 
and their great wish is that they should have some esta 
blished rank—that they should be gazetted brigadier. 
general or honorary major-general, and that would temp. 
them. 
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22604, Would they take it on for that gratuitously ?— 


Sir Alfred E. Quite gratuitously. 


Turner, 


21 Jan. 1904. teers and militia if selected for that purpose without any 


— 


special remuneration, provided you gave them some step of 
honorary rank ?—I am sure of it. 


22606. But you would not retain them to any great age ? 
—Certainly not. 

22607. For five years ?—I would give it to them for five 
years and let them retire at sixty-two a3 a major-general 
has to do, Of course there are men at sixty-two who 
would be very useful for five years more. 


22608. But it is difficult to make exceptions, do you not 
think ?—Yes, it is. 


22609. It is a mistake, is it not ?—I would not say it is 
always a mistake: of course in Germany it is very different. 
because a man may eet his “ blueletter” when he is only 
twenty-five and he may not get it until he is seventy. 


22610. What is his ‘‘ blue letter ?””—It means his dis- 
charge, and it comes without any warning. 


22611. (Colonel O’Callaghun-Westropp.) It was touched 
upon just now that the only inducements to officers would 
be exemption from service on juries, and your answer—I 
took it down~-was that it would require legislation. T 
have been through the section of the Army Act since, and 
the legislation is not very formidable; it would simply 
mean after section 146: ‘An officer of the auxiliary or 
reserve forces shell not without his own consent be capable 
of being nominated or elected to any such appointment 01 
office as in this section has been recited, and no officer of the 
auxiliary or reserve forces shall without his own consent be 
compelled to serve on any jury so long as he is subject to 


military law.” That is not very formidable legislation ?— 
No. 


22612. And, having regard to the whole thing turning on 
his being subject to military law, do you think it would be a 
very unreagonable exemption ?—For volunteer officers ? 


22613. The whole thing turns on the question of whether 
he is subject to military law; that is really the principal 
argument in favour of the exemption—that the officer is 
under military law. and do you think that if volunteer 
officers accepted that liability, as the militia. yeomanry, 
and regulars do at present, it would be unreasonabie to 
give them that exemption ?—If they accepted the liability, 
a8 matter of course it would follow. 


22614. It would be a reasonable set-off to give them ?— 
It has been tried on several occasions as they now stand, 
and I forget what department of State it went to, -but 
they did not see their way to excuse the officers from 
jury service. 


22615. Several witnesses have suggested to us that the 
money grant (at present I am talking of the militia, but 
possibly such a grant might also be given to the volunteer 
officers) for efficiency might be graduated, not so large a 

rant as that advocated by Lord Raglan’s Committee but 
Gesed on the value of a man’s services, which presumably 
increases the longer he is in theservice, and based also on 
“he fact chat the older he gets the more valuable his private 
time will be to him, and it has been suggested that, say, for 
the first seven ycars of a man’s service after he is dismissed 
his recruit drill he should get £10 a year, for the next seven 
years £20 a year, ani for the subsequent years a 
gratuity or retaining fee of £30 a year: do you 
think these sound and reasonable, speaking very roughly ? 
—Yes, I think so; that is only a matter of detail if you 
ecoept the principle of Lord Raglan’s scheme. I handed 
that scheme in to you yesterday.” 


22616. Another point which several officers have given 
very decided opinions upon, and I think only one or two 
have questioned, is that if the appointment of deputy- 
lieutenant, which is made under the Militia Act, was 
given to officers either of the militia or regular forces who 
had a residence in the county, and had the necessary 
property qualification, who had served either in the militia 
or regular forces for fifteen years, it would send the men 
of the best families of the counties into the regular forces 
or the militia in order to keep a very coveted distinction 
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amongst themselves as it has been heretofire 1—You 
meen for all branches of the auxiliary forces ? 


22617. It exists under the Militia Act and I have 
suggested it for either the regular forces or the militia 1— 
That scheme has been proposed lately to a certain extent. 
I think it might be tried and it would do no harm. I 
think Colonel Le Roy Lewis drew up suggestions of that 
kind quite lately. 

22618. At allevents it is worth considering ?—Certainly, 


anything that would give a class of county officers to the 
auxiliary forces. 


22619. I do not know if it struck you that during the 
embodiment there was considerable inequality in the 
payment of the gratuities to the militia—officers who were 
embodied got £100 for the embodiment ?—Yes. 


22620. The young gentleman who joined the militia 
with a view to getting into the army, and who saved all 
his crammer’s fees, whose time was not completed and 
who actually got what he went into the militia for, 
probably twelve months before he would otherwise have 
got it, got the £100 the same as the officer in civil employ- 
ment, who perhaps lost an appointment of £300 or £400- 
a year for life ?—That is so; the gratuities were the: 
same, and, of course, by:regulation they are the same; 
there is no scale of gratuities. 

22621. Do you not think it would have been better if 
those gratuities had not gone to army candidates who, 
instead of losing time gained it, and if by some means their 
gratuities had been divided amongst the officers who really 
lost by it ?—Yes, that would involve considerable 
complications. 


22622. It would only be a calculation, because I assume 
that the more of these young officers there are who go 
from a corps into the regular army the greater a atrain is 
thrown on the remaining officers by extra duty while 
fresh ones are being trained up ?—Yes, all sorta of anom- 
alies of that kind arose during the enormous and un- 
expected strain of the war and it was very, very hard to 
differentiate. Ido not think it could possibly have been 
done then, but it would be quite right in future if you 
could have a scale of gratuity. 


22623. It would be desirable at all events that, in the 
event of another embodiment, the claim of these boys 
should be swept out of the way ?—I would have s scale 
of gratuity according to the time the individual happened 
to bo out. 

22624. Do you think it would be fair to exclude the 
army candidate who actually got a short cut into the army, 
and therefore lost no time and had no claim for com- 
pensation ?—I would not exclude him altogether, but I 
would give a very small sum if he served a very short. 
time. 

22625, Have any other militia artillery corps as far 
as you know been offered the opportunity of becoming 
field artillery ?—No, for this reason ; several corps have 
been proposed at head-quarters for it and the Treasury 
have passed money to raiso two more brigades, that is 
six batteries, but there are no barracks for them at present, 
so that the thing is suspended. No offer has actually 


been made to any corps because proceedings have not 
reached to that point, 


22626. We have had evidence of a number of surplus 
corps, as they are called, in Ireland and those corps 
are almost entirely country corps with only one or two 
exceptions, and we have also had evidence that those 
particular men, being agricultural labourers and men 
accustomed to horses, would be very useful in that way? 
~—That is quite possible ; I know it is proposed to raise 
some field batteries in Ireland. 


22627. It would be, at all events, a much less strain of 
association to convert them from one branch of artillery 
into another than to convert them from artillery into 
infantry ?—Very much less. I suppose you know that 
in the year 1879 these artillery were made out of infantry. 


22628. In two or three cases only ?—More, I think. 


22029, And then if it was found necessary in the in- 
terests of mobilisation and organisation to convert any of 
these corps into something else, would it be unreasonable 
that the commanding officer should be consulted con- 
fidentially, and that he should have an opportunity of 
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putting forward any suggestion as to the way in which 
the corps could be best utilised !—No, I think if the 
commanding officer put forward bis suggestion it should 
certainly be considered. 

22630. Could you give us your ideas as to whether 
some sort of institute or military college of the character 
indicated in the paper which has been sent to you is, first, 
necessary, and, secondly, desirable ?—I read the paper 
through, and it struck me that it would a good deal further 
complicate our very much complicated system. There 
are great advantages in it, certainly, but there is this great 
disadvantage in it, that it is to prepare to a certain extent 
young men who fail for the army into officers for the aux- 
iliary forces. I do not see that the inducement is enough 
to make them give up their education, or what is by far 
the most important to them, their avocation in civil life, 
to go for a six months’ course into a college with the idea 
of being eventually officers of the auxiliary forces. You 
must have an inducement, and it is rather a serious thing 
to a young man who fails for the army and must do some- 
thing in civil life to go, even if his parents do not have to 
pay, to a college where he would get military training for 
six months, with the end only of becoming an officer of 
the auxiliary forces. 

22631. I think one would find that the figures proved 
that about that number of gentlemen are kept hanging 
about for two or three years having their successive 
attempts to get into the army; forinstance, aman will try 
perhaps three times to get in through Sandhurst, and then 
have a couple more shots, as they call them, through the 
militia ?—And you would put the boys’ preparatory 
education in these cases upon the State instead of on the 
parents. 

22632. The preparatory military education. I may 
say with reference to what you have said just now that 
& great outcry was made some years ago as to the expense 
thrown upon parents in getting thoir children into the 
army, and this suggestion would partly meet that ?— 
With regard to the army, there are institutions enough— 
Sandhurst and Woolwich—and there is the means of paas- 
ing through the militia and yeomanry to the regular army; 
but for the auxiliary forces if that is to be the aim and object 
of what they are to get by going through this college for 
six months, I do not think you will get them to go. I 
think I grasp your paper pretty well. 

22633. The object really is to utilise the services of these 
gentlemen during the period they have not succeeded in 
passing the examination ?—Yes, the suggestion is that 
instead of going to their tutors, at the cost of their parents, 
the cost of their preparatory education for their next 
attempt should be undertaken by the State. 

22634. Yes, that being military and not civil education ? 
—I am afraid it would throw too much upon the State. 
22635. That would be the principal difficulty ?1—Yes. 

22636. If it did not throw too much on the State, and 
if the officers were forthcoming, you would not object 
to the principle ?—Certainly, if money was no object 
T would not. 

22637. At present you have expressed a preference 
for officers of auxiliary forces being attached for instruc- 
tion to regular units; when attached to regular units 
is there any means of instructing them either in tactics, 
military topography, or field engineering ?—As a rule 
they are attached to the troops during the field training, 
and there are means for them picking up the most useful 
instruction they could possibly get- 
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22638. That is to say, they look on at the practice of Jfajor-Gen. 
it but they have not previously learned the theory ?— Str Alfred E. 
I do not say 80 in all cases, but I think they learn more __ Turner, 
in a month’s attachment—certainly more where the KCB. RA. 
commanding officer will take an interest in them—than 9) Jan. 1904, 
they will learn at the school. I do not say if we have  —— 
more schools, but our school is eo very much restricted. 


22639. And then as an alternative you would have more 
schools of instruction nearer to the officers ?—Yes, that 
of course would be ideal, if we had local schools, wherever 
we wanted them. 

22640. And, if possible also, local schools of musketry ? 
—Yes, we want more schools for musketry very badly 
indeed, because there are a large number of officers wait- 
ing now for schools who will not be accepted for colonial 
employ unless they have their musketry certiticate, and 
eae apply time after time, and there is no vacancy in the 
school, 


22641. Hythe in fact is congested at present ?—Hythe 
is too small a great deal. 

22642. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Do you hand in these 
resolutions of the Advisory Board ?—Yes, I will hand in, 
as I was asked to do, the proceedings* of the Advisory 
Boards of militia and volunteers, with a short papert 
in front which gives the name of the person by whom the 
matter was referred to it, on which the Advisory Board 
sat, its subject and its result. 


22643. (Chairman.) Ate there any other poists you 
wish to put before us ?—I think not. I do not know 
whether it would be advisable, but it has been suggested 
that in a number of the counties there are two battalions, 
which have not at all the power of keeping up even one in 
many cases, and, of course, the expense of the staff of 
a militia battalion is considerable, and the staff of one 
battalion in the same county would quite well do in these 
cases. That is a suggestion which is put forward. 


22644. (Sir Ralph Knox.) You say you have not 
the power ?—We have not the means; they have 
fallen down to such a state of depletion that the 
two battalions do not make one strong one. 


22645. Have they the population to do it? Is it that 
they do not join ?—It is the case in county battalions and 
not in town battalions, so that I imagine the agricul- 
tural population is very much felling, and the urban 
population very much increased, and it is due no doubt 
to that to a very great extent that the town 
battalions are kept up, and the county battalions are all 
falling in strength. The question is this, that there are 
thirteen cases in which the two battalions of the county 
do not form one big battalion between them, and I now 
hand in a return with regard to it (handing in the same). 
I have also got, and hand in, @ note of the strength of 
the volunteers for the last five quarters, showing that 
it has fallen to 241,000. I have just to say that the num- 
bers of volunteers who went into camp were 133,000 in 
1901 and they went up to 176,000 last year, which is a very 
large percentage of the whole force. 

22646. The majority of those were for only six or seven 
days ?—The vast majority ; the twenty-three Field Army 
battalions had to go for fourteen days, and twenty-three 
times 500 makes 12,500, and the whole of the rest were 
the 168 hours camp men, 


* Not printed. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS } 


FORTY-FIFTH DAY. 


Tuesday, 9th February, 1904. 


PRESENT. 


The Right Hon. The Eaxt of Deny, K.G., G.C.B. (in the Chair). 


The Right Hon. Sir Ratpx Henry Knox, K.0.B. 
Colonel O’CaLLacHan-WEsTROPP. 
Colonel E. H. LLewzttyn, M.P. 


Colonel E. SarrertrHwarrg, V.D. 
Colonel J. A. Datmanoy, V.D. 
Spenser WILkEINson, Esq. 


H. W. W. McAnatty, Esq. (Secretary.) 


Colonel F. T. Chayron, C.B., called; and Examined. 


22647. (Chairman.) You are Assistant Quarter-master 


Clayton, C.B, General at the War Office 1—Yes. 


22648. I think you have twenty-seven years’ service, 


9 Feb. 1904. have you not !—Yes. 


22649. You were twelve years in the Warwick Regiment. 
and fifteen in the Army Service Corps ?—Yes. 


22650. And you became Assistant Quarter-master 
General at headquarters in 1902 ?—Yes; 7th April, 1902. 


22651. And before that your experience was as Deputy 
Commissary General and on the Commissariat and Trans- 
port Staff from 1883 to 1888 ?—Yes. 


22652. Then you were D.A.A.G. in China and Hong 
Kong from 1890 to 1893 ?—Yes. 


22653. And you were A.A.G. in South Africa in 1900 1— 
Yes. 


22654. Having war service in Bechuanaland in 1884-5, 


in Ashanti in 1895-6, and in South Africa, 1899 to 1901 7— 
Yes. 


22655. You are charged with the administration of the 
Army Service Corps, and with the consideration of questions 
of supply and all regimental transport arrangements for 
the regular and for the auxiliary services ?—Yes. 


22656. I will ask you a question first on the necessity 
of providing the Army Service Corps supply and transport 
for the militia and volunteers, first in the field and secondly 
in fixed defences: if the whole of the regular army were 
fighting abroad over seas, would the establishments of the 
Army Service Corps require to be supplemented, and if so, 
is it contemplated that any such deficiency should be made 
good from the auxiliary forces ?—To answer that question, 
first of all I must assume that we are sending a force 
abroad practically what we hold ready, viz., three 
army corps, and we then have to mobilise for home 
defence. In that case there would be a very, very 
large deficiency of Army Service Corps officers, in fact 
the total number of officers we should require in that event 
would be 933. Our establishment is only 480, and that 
leaves a deficiency of 453. 


22657. Have you considered how that deficiency would 
have to be met ?—We have considered it ; we have pro- 
posed to establish a reserve of Army Service Corps officers. 
This is only a recent proposal. Our experiences in the 
late war have shown us that we must have something 
to fall back upon and not be put into the straits we were 
during the war in South Africa, and the proposal is now 
before the War Office, but nothing has been definitely 
decided, a8 to forming a reserve of Army Service Corps 
officers—of officers in fact who are willing to do 
Army Service Corps work; I do not mean they are 
all to be Army Service Corps officers, because we could 
not get them from retired officers, but they are to be 
officers who are willing to do Army Service Corps work, 
and there is also a proposal to put them through a 
certain amount of training to fit them for their duties. 

22358. That is a qucation I was to ask you—whcther 
you took oflicers who formerly served, or were serving, in 
tho regular army and could be spared on to the establish- 
ment for the time being, as it were 7—Yes. 


22659. Principally I suppose you would look to officers 
who have left the service, and who were still capable of 
taking up the work which might be necessary 1—Yes. 


22660. What special training in your opinion would it 
be advisable to give them ? in what respect 1~I should 
give them training in the summer during the peace man- 
ceuvres, and also at our various stations for a month to 
six weeks at a time; that was my proposal for the 
training of these officers. I proposed to take a certain 
amount in the estimates every year, I think it was £1,000, 
to carry out the training. 

22661. Would they be kept on a separate list ~The 
proposal was to have a regular establishment, and have 
them shown in the Army List as an Army Service Corps 
Reserve, but I may say that even if that reserve 
was sanctioned we could not hope to meet all the 
deficiency, and we should still have to look to some volun- 
teer supply and transport organisation to complete it. 


22662. (Colonel Llewellyn.) May I ask how many you 
propose ?—Our requirements? Our total requirement 
is 933, and we are 453 deficient. 


22663. (Chairman.) That isso far as regards the officers 
—what about the non-commissioned officers and men? 
How do you provide them ?—The non-commissioned 
officers and men for both the supply and transport services, 
I would propose to obtain entirely from the volunteers 
on the lines of a scheme proposed by a Committee of which 
I was a member, and of which Colonel Sir Edward 


Ward was the President, both for the volunteers and for 
the militia, 


22664. I do not want to ask you anything that would 
in the least touch upon questions of mobilisation which 
ought not to be divulged, but might I ask you to let the 
Commission know gencrally in what way you would obtain 
these men: would you take them by volunteering simply ? 
—I do not know whether the proceedings of this Com- 
mittee I have referred to have been before the Commis- 
sion or not, but our proposal in that Committee was to 
form Voluntcer Army Service Corps companies as complete 
and distinct units. 

22665. The Committee came to the conclusion that it 
was advisable to attempt the formation of representatives 
of the services in question in the volunteers 7—Yes, 8% 
separate and distinct units. Before I go on, would it not 
be as well for me to give you perhaps a brief outline of 
the history of the volunteer supply and transport arrange- 
ments that have taken place up to the present date ? 


22666. If you would do so we would be obliged 1-I 
have a paper here which I had prepared,which gives practi- 
cally the history from the very beginning ; it is short, and 
I will either read it or hand it in, as the Commission desire 

22667. Will you please read it ? 

22668. (Sir Ralph Knor.) Before you commence, 18 
this demand for 900 officers with reference to the 
expeditionary three army corps or with reference to home 
defence ?—The number of officers ? 

22969. Yes. I understood you first to say that bas 
wanted your 900 officers for three army corps to go abroad ? 
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—No. I want 933 officers for three army corps to go 
abroad, for the mobilisation of three army corps and two 
cavalry brigades in England, and for the mobilisation of 
the volunteers and yeomanry as laid down for the various 
defences and for all the garrisons; that would complete 
the number of officers I should require for all the garrisons 
abroad which we cannot touch, for sending three army 
corps complete with line of communication troops, for 
three army corps and two cavalry brigades mobilised for 
home defence at home, for mobilisation of the volunteers 
and the yeomanry, and the militia—933 altogether. 


22670. At present your 400 is about sufficient for your 
expeditionary three army corps ?—It is more than suffi- 
cient for three army corps to go abroad; for three army 
corps and line of communication troops, I only want 281 
officers. 

22671. (Chairman.) I think we had better perhaps 
take what you were good enough to propose to read so 
as to get it from the beginning. 

(The Witness here read the Paper printed as Appendix 
No. CVII). 

22672. What class of officers and men would you desire 
to obtain for the militia and volunteer service corps— 
would you like them from the officers who wero serving ? 
—Yes, I would take them from volunteer officers serving 
at present, and 1 think there are many officers in the 
volunteers who are capable of making most excellent supply 
and transport officers—that has been my experience. I 
have had perhaps a greater experience of the volunteer 
supply and transport officers than most people, as I was for 
three vears an instructor at Aldershot, and they had to 
come through my hands, and it quite amazed me to find 
the keenness amonjst them and how anxious they were 
to learn and pick up everything. __ 

22673. Generally speaking would you tell the Com- 
mission what instruction you give them there ?—I can 
give you a copy of the syllabus.* We give them fourteen 
days clear instruction. This is in supply duties only. 
They get fourteen days’ instruction; they commence 
with organisation generally including a short sketch of 
mobilisation, administration in districts and commands 
and the executive duties of Army Service Corps officers in 
peace and war, how to form supply depéts, the mode of 
obtaining equipment, and that sort of thing. Then 
they go on to the supply accounts for peace and active 
service ; we give them a short system of accounts, and 
how to keep their accounts on active service. We then 
give them a practical scheme to work out for a certain 
number of days ; it is all done on paper, of course ; they 
have the actual working of the account, how to keep 
their accounts, how to obtain their supplies, how they 
would make their contracts, and how they would close 
their accounts and render them at the end of the time; 
after this scheme is completed and has been properly 
examined they are allowed to take it away with all the 
vouchers as a guide to instructing any of their non-com- 
missioned officers who may require it. Then we give 
them short lectures on transport, more as to the system 
of transport accounts, and in addition to that they have 
a certain number of lectures as to judging the quality of 
provisions, bread, meat and forage ; so that they will be 
able when their regiments are called out to see that their 

-Tegiments have been supplied with the proper quality 
of bread, meat and forage. At the end they have an 
examination and if they pass a satisfactory examination, 
they are granted a certificate. It is a good deal perhaps 
to put into a fortnight, but we keep them very closely 
at work; they generally work from about ten in the 
morning to about four or five in the afternoon, and we 
find that when they have been through that course, as a 
rule, the majority of them show such keenness that they 
really are quite capable of carrying out their work. Then, 
of course, it would be better if we could possibly give them 
another fortnight and practical work during manwuvres ; 
it would make them better officers all round. 


22674, That must be during mancuvres ?—Yes. 
As regards instruction in transport duties, so 
far we have not had any classes; they have only 
recently been authorised; this yearis the first time they 
have been authorised, and so far there are no allowances 
given for officers going through a transport course. That 
question has been raised, and I hope before long we shall 
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be able to get them an allowance to go through the trans- 
port course, because it is only natural that if you do not 
pay officers’ expenses they will not come up. 

22675. (Colonel Llewellyn.) Do they get nothing ?— 
Nothing at all at present for a transport course; they do 
for a supply course. We sre in hopes that it will be 
authorised before long and then we will put them through 
a short transport course of a fortnight, something of the 
same class. The only thing is that we want that any 
volunteer officer who comes to learn transport work before 
he comes up must have a knowledge of riding or he would 
be no good at all; we could not teach him riding in a fort- 
night. 

22676. (Chairman.) Speaking in a general way what do 
you teach them of the transport duties ?—I have the 
syllabus here, 

22677. Would you mind letting the Commission know 
what is the general run of the instruction ?—Part I. will 
consist first of all of stable management and the care of 
horses, riding and driving, harness and pack saddlery, 
names of the different parts of a wagon, and a small in- 
struction in how to move wagons about. Part II. will be 
theoretical and will consist of lectures on the following 
subjecte :—Army Service Corps Transport—The transport 
company army service corps a8 a unit, its peace duties 
and expansion for war, the strength of a company and 
duties of the various ranks, the artificers, the company 
office and stores, and a company in camp on manoeuvres. 
Hired Transport.—In garrison and on manceuvres, rates 
of hire, precautions to be taken in dealing with hired 
transport contractors, bills for hired transport. Trans- 
port Requisitions. —How made out, sent in, and recorded, 
common mistakes. made in requisitions. The transport 
work book. Convoys, eéc.—Orders for drivers, convoys— 
marching, billeting, opening out, ascending and descend- 
ing hills. Wagons, carts and Harness.—Theory of con- 
struction in military vehicles, weights, loads capacity and 
cost. Saddles and neck collars. General service harness, 
old and new patterns. Swingle trees, traces, S-hooks, 
ete., to conclude with an examination. That will be 
another fortnight’s course. 


22678. Are you able to give them any practical instruc- 
tion as regards those points or is it only a theoretical 
examination carried out on paper, as regards, for instance, 
the actual work of the wagons, and so forth ?—Oh, yes, 
they go for these courses to our big stations at Aldershot, 
Woolwich, and Manchester; these are the three places 
where we have transport depdts and where they go 
through this work practically. 


22679. They go on their own account ?—They go there 
for a fortnight for this instruction. 


22680. That is where they learn it ?—Yes. 


22681. It is partly answered by the Committee’s Report, 
but I might asi you your opinion. Would it be preferable 
to organise separate Militia and Volunteer army service 
corps or to create a home defence army service corps for the 
general service and the auxiliary forces ?—I would create 
a home defence army service corps on the volunteer lines, 
but allowing a certain percentage of the more important 
men, such as the artificers and the supply men, to enlist in 
a reserve in the same way as the Post Office volunteers now 
do, that is 25 per cent. 

22682. Those would be artificers?—Artificers and supply 
men—the men most difficult to get and most difficult to 
retain; that is to ensure that we should get them. I do 
not believe we should get artificers, or that we should get 
supply men to any great extent unless we gave them 
something to look forward to, so that they may know that 
they can enlist in a reserve and that a certain number of 
them would be taken if we had a big war for duty outside 
the United Kingdom. 

22683. That would be the attraction ?—Yes, and I 
think if you gave them that attraction we should have no 
difficulty whatever in obtaining them. 

22684. The Post Office have no difficulty, I believe 2— 
None whatever, We have proposed in that Committee I 
have mentioned, that it should be 25 per cent. but I 
think it would be better if we made it 50 per cent. The 
cost would be really very very trifling. 

22685. This deals with the volunteers—our reference 
is as to the militia and volunteers, and I do not see any 
other word but “ volunteers” mentioned in the report of 
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the Committee ?—I would not make any separate organi- 
sation for the militia; I would have a sufficient number 
of volunteer army service corps companies to supply the 
wilitia. 

22686. Treating them all slike ?—Treating them all 
alike; I would not have a separate militia army service 
corps, I think it would be a very expensive thing, and I 
do not think it is at all necessary. 


22687. Would you have any regimental transport for 
the different corps ?—No, only first line, that is the general 
system of transport that is going to be brought in—that 
only first line transport is regimental. 

22688. Then I should ask you to what extent it is neces- 
sary to provide in time of peace horses and wagons for use 
on mobilisation 1—The system that was started a few 
years ago, in 1899 when they started the volunteer trans- 
port again, was for commanding officers to make contracts, 
but those contracts were not worth the paper they were 
written on. There was no money passed and therefore 
they were not binding ; I mean to say, they might make 
a contract and they might get a man to consent to sign & 
contract, but it meant nothing as it was not binding on 
them a bit. If no money consideration passes you cannot 
make a contract, that is impossible, and although the 
man signed it, it was not binding on him in the least. 
Another thing is that there was no necessity whatever 
to make a contract; we have power under Section 115 
of the Army Act to get whatever carriage we want, and 
there is no doubt if it ever came to a question of mobilisation 
for home defence we should have to make use of that 
section of the Army Act, and under those considerations 
there is no necessity whatever to make a contract or to 
provide in peace for horses and wagons. 


22689. Speaking generally, would you find ready in the 
country an entire sufficiency of the class of transport you 
would wish ?—Any amount, far more than we should ever 
want; there would be no difficulty whatever. 


22690. There are already in the country, and in use, the 
class of wagon you would be able to use for the different 
purposes 1—Oh, yes. It would be folly to go to the ex- 
pense of providing wagons, because I maintain that the 
only wagons we really want to provide are those we re- 
quire for use in peace for our own army service corps 
companies, and that we are likely to take abroad out of the 
country. 

22691. You would not even require forge wagons or 
anything of that sort 1—No, I would not provide anything 
of that sort. I think there is one question, perhaps, that I 
ought to have answered more fully, and that was when 
you asked me about what we required in the way of organi- 
sation ; I have down here the number of volunteer com- 
panies if the Commission would like to know it—that we 
would require really to complete the whole of our require- 
ments for three army corps going abroad, and for mobilisa- 
tion for home defence. If we had these volunteer com- 
panies the organisation then of the army at home and 
abroad would be absolutely, in my idea, complete. 


22692, Would you give us an outline of that ?—The 
establishment of army service corps transport companies 
at the present time is seventy-six. Out of that seventy- 
six we should require, if we sent three army corps and 
three cavalry brigades abroad, fifty-five, and that would 
leave us twenty-one companies. Now of those twenty- 
one companies eleven are abroad, eight in South Africa 
and three in the Mediterranean, so that that leaves us 
only with ten companies available at home. Out 
of the ten, four are depéts which we would not want to 
touch even for mobilisation for home defence unless we 
could possibly help it, because they would be still depdts 
for training. That really leaves us only six available for 
home defence for the three army corps and two cavalry 
brigades and all the volunteers. I estimate that if we 
had behind that sixty-six volunteer army service corps 
companies organised on the lines proposed in that Com- 
mittee that I was a member of, we should be absolutely 
safe; we should be able to meet all our requirements 
then, with sixty-six volunteer companies. 


22693. Would those be complete companies or merely 
cadre ?—That is a question ; J do not think that I would 
have the whole of them complete in accordance with this 
scale ; I would only complete say half of them—have the 
establishment of half of them according to this acale and 
the remainder simply cadre which would reduce the ox- 
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pense tremendously. I think the total expense which I 
have worked out, if we had it on the scale I have pro- 
posed, would only come to about £66,000 a year, organised 
on this basis with a proper reserve; I think it could 
be done for that amount, and that would place the volun- 
teers and the militia on absolutely a sound basis with re- 
gard to their supply and transport organisation. 

22694. How would you officer them in the superior 
ranks 1—Entirely from the volunteers. I do not think 
we would have any difficulty at all from what I have seen 
of the volunteer transport and supply officers ; they only 
want a little encouragement, and they have had very little 
up to now. 

22695. (Colonel O'Callaghan - Westropp.) In forming 
that reserve of officers, you told us that they were pro- 
posed to be drawn from the volunteers !—Which reserve 
do you mean ? 


22696. I thought I understood from you that you 
wanted a considerable number of officers, 453 ; is it con- 
templated that they should be drawn from the volun- 
teers, or from the militia, or from retired officers generally ? 
—Partly from the reserve I propose ; the reserve I propose 
would be entirely distinct from ‘he volunteer army service 
corps. I put forward a scheme sometime ago with 
regard to a reserve of army service corps officers, but they 
would be entirely separate from the volunteer army 
service corps, and in addition to it. 

22697. What I wanted to clear up was that these 
officers would not be on the strength of any one unit, 
so that there shall be no fear on mobilisation that they 
would be counted in two places at once ?—That was not 
the intention. 


22698. They would be a totally distinct organisation 
and included nowhere else ?—That is so. 


22699. Then as to the volunteer officers that you have 
these two fortnighta’ courses for, are they what one might 
call regimental transport officers, or with a view to the 
further organisation of companies ?—When they first 
came to us as 4 rule they were supply and transport 
officers appointed for each brigade. We did not have 
officers who were regimental transport officers. 


22700. You have had no battalion transport officers 
in the infantry since then ?—I cannot say we have never 
had one at the School of Instruction, but the majority of 
officers were certainly those who were supply and transport 
officers for brigades. 


22701. It would be desirable that you should have the 
battalion transport officers ?—Certainly ; I should like to 
train every one of them. 


22702. Over and above these officers as I understand 


it we have first our reserve of officers to complete your 
cadre ?—Yes. 


22703. Those we will pass from; then we have the 
regimental and brigade transport officers and those we 
pass from, and in addition to that and altogether outside 
those to make our home defence army properly mobilis- 
able you contemplate having sixty-six absolutely distinct 
units ?—Hardly that; you see these sixty-six complete 
units will take the place of brigade army service corps 
officers and of brigade army service corps companies. I 
wish to do away with the brigade army service corps 
companies entirely ; it is not an organisation that I think 
is popular with the volunteers, nor is it suited to the re- 
quirements, The sixty-six companies I would propose 
would do away entirely with the brigade army service corps 
companies ; it would do away with regimental transport 
to every volunteer unit except the first line which is just 
ammunition carts, water carts, and so on. 


22704. And for that first line one instructed officer per 
battalion would be quite sufficient 1~You would hardly 
want that; you might have an instructed officer per bat- 
talion, but you would hardly want him if you had five 
officers with each army service corps company. 


22705. I should assume from what you have told us 
that in any scheme we might put forward and any re 
commendations we might make you consider it is im- 
portant that we should bear in mind that officers under 00 


circumstances can be counted in two places at once !— 
Quite Bo. 


22706, They should be specialists in fact and kept a5 
such ?—Yes. 
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22707. I suppose really that the strength of the army 
service corps for, let us say, a mobile force of 120,000 men 
operating at home would not of necessity be quite as 
great as the fifty-five companies you propose to send 
abroad for three army corps and the three cavalry bri- 
gades ?—I do not quite follow your question. 

22708. I assume a force of 120,000 men goes abroad, 
and to that you have allotted fifty-five companies 1— 
Quite so. 

22709. Then I assume also that we have 120,000 men 
at home as a field army; would they require fifty-five 
companies at home the same as the expeditionary force 
abroad, or would a smaller number be sufficient for them ? 
—They would require according to their organisation ; 
each army corps takes so many companies. It is a fixed 
thing and you cannot get out of that. The only difference 
is this that with each army corps we send abroad we send 
what is called a supply park which consists of three 
transport companies, and it is not the intention to supply 
any army corps that mobilises for home defence with a 
supply park. 

22710. That would save three companies per army 
corps in fact ?—Yes, but you would still require for each 
army corps eleven transport companies, 

22711. Of course, one must contemplate that in any 
question of home defence there would be the mobile force 
I refer to or field army, and there would also be a number 
of men to be provided for in fixed positions ?—Quite so. 


22712. That you have probably considered 1—Yes. 


22713. Do you think it would be possible to work the 
transport for those two forces, supposing we had not 
got our sixty-six or any other number of companies ready, 
on a slightly different basis, that is, use the more highly 
organised companies with the mobile force or field army, 
or work either by civil contract or otherwise for the troops 
in the fixed defences 1—Yes, but I have only calculated 
transport companies for a purely mobile force. 

22714. The sixty-six companies are purely for the 
mobile force left at home ?—Yes, and there are no com- 
panies at all for any garrisons or anything of that sort ; 
that would be done entirely by hired transports. 

22715. Could you tell us what the establishment of 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and men of these 
companies you propose to form will be ?—It is exactly 
as laid down in the paper you have before you.* 

22716. Of course it would be a very serious thing operat- 
ing either in such positions as you have referred to, or with 
a field army, and it would be very necessary that these 
volunteer companies should be very mobile and very skilled 
in driving ?—Quite so ; of course, the skilled driver you can 
get in England to any extent, and there is no difficulty 
about the skilled driver. 

22717. You think we can pick him up anywhere 1— 
There is no question about that; there is no difficulty 
about getting the driver. 

22718. Even a man who would be reliable in the move- 
ment of troops, a sort of traffic he was not familiar with ?— 
Without the slightest difficulty ; take the last manceuvres, 
we hired 3,000 horses, and I forget the number of civilian 
drivers, and there was no difficulty at all in manceuvring 
these two army corps. 

22719. As to the actual men, but one hears sometimes of 
some rather awkward blocks?—Yes, naturally, but I think 
that is not the fault of the men. 

22720. Do you think we could reach such an organisa- 
tion with the sixty-six companies that it would not be the 
fault of the companies ?—Quite so; I think if you had 
these companies properly organised, all you want is this, 
you have the material at home, and you have the horses 
and drivers, and you only want a proper organisation to 
Teceive them and to work them during war, 

22721. And then, broadly, there is this point I would like 
to put to you; if we organised these corps while we have 
time, I take it that if we ever want such an organisation on 
an emergency it will really be a great saving of public 
money ?—A tremendous saving of public money, and a 
tremendous help to the operations, in fact Ido not think 
any operations could go on except in a very chaotic sort of 
way unless you had the organisation. I do not think 
people really realise what it means when you come to 


* See Appendix CVI., sub-appendix A. 
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move large bodies of troops about, and you have no supply 
and transport organisation. That is rather a difficult 
thing, perhaps, for most people to understand, but even ina 
place like England the troops would absolutely starve if 
they had not the proper supply and transport organisation. 
You think there are bakers’ shops and butchers’ shops all 
over the place, and that it could not be possible, but these 
numbers of troops when brought together would absolutely 
starve if you had not 9 proper supply and transport organi. 
sation. 

22722. I do not for a moment want to put words into 
your mouth, but would I be justified in assuming that im- 
provised corps are always costly and generally inefficient ? 
—Always inefficient. 

22723. And costly goes without saying ?—That goes 
without saying. 

22724. Just one point; from your experience of the 
first supply course you had you think it is desirable that on 
these transport courses also officers should receive their pay, 
allowances and travelling expenses ?—Most certainly, I 
think there is no doubt about it that we shall get sanction 
for that. 

22725. (Colonel Satterthw:ite.) Has that been passed 1— 
The question has only just been raised, in fact I raised it 
myself only ten days ago; a volunteer officer who wanted 
to attend one of these courses raised the question about his 
pay and allowances, and I raised the question myself, and I 
do not think there will be very much difficulty about it. 

22726. As to these contracts which you say you consider 
valueless for the hiring of transport on mobilisaton, that, I 
understand at the present time, is the recognised scheme 
that is being used 1—Quite so. 

22727. That is to say that general officers commanding 
are pressing on volunteer brigadiers to get these contracts 
carried out ?—Well they havo to certify that they have 
made such arrangements that they can provide. 

22728. I am aware of the system, but it is now being 
pressed from the War Office, although you do not consider 
it to be sound ?—I do not think it a sound thing because 
unless you give @ money consideration you cannot make a 
contract. 

22729. Quite true, but there is no reason why you should 
not give a small money consideration if you think fit 1— 
But you are not allowed to spend any money upon that; 
you are not allowed to give a retaining fee out of public 
funds. 

22730. But you are out of the volunteer capitation 
grant ?—I was not aware that you could give it out of the 
volunteer capitation grant, I do not think the capitation 
grant was intended for that. 

22731. It is continually done—when volunteer corps 
are pressed by their generals to organise this transport, 
and they cannot do it for nothing, they have got todoit 
somehow ?—This is quite new to me. 

22732. I mean, the only way of doing it at all is to do 
it by having a contract with a consideration ?—The 
capitation grant is not given for that purpose. If you 
were allowed to give a money consideration then you could 
make a contract, but you cannot make a contract with 
any man unless & money consideration passes. 

22733. Then we come back to the old point, that there is 
no necessity, even with consideration, or without con- 
sideration, for the provision in peace time of this 
material ?—None whatever. 

22734. Because you have got this paragraph in the 
Army Act which will supply your demands within a very 
short time after mobilisation ?—Yes. 

22735. I see it says here that ‘‘ Whenever an order for 
the embodiment of the militia is in force, the order of His 
Majesty authorising an officer to issue a requisition upon 
emergency will extend such requisition to the provision 
of carriages, animals, and vessels, for the purpose of being 
purchased, as well as hired, on behalf of the Crown ” 1— 
Yes, the difference is that when the militia is embodied 
you can purchase the material, and on an emergency, 
when the militia is not embodied, you can hire it. 

22736. It is not one of the questions however that needs 
to be decided in peace time and it can be safely left until 
the emergency arises ?—Yes. 4 

22737. If you got your sixty-six new Army Service Corps 
companies organised, itwould be part of their duty, I should 
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imagine, to get schemes made out as to where they would 
get their wagons ?—Quite so, it is a very easy thing to do, 
but they could have a scheme ready and be able to say, 


“ T know exactly the district I am going to and I know the 
wagons are there.’ 


22738. Turning for one minute to these sixty-six com- 
panies; you propose to have them 50 per cent. trained and 
50 per cent. untrained 2—I propose to have 50 per cent. 
in the reserve of artificers and supply men—50 per cent. 
of the most difficult men to get; the artificers are the most 
difficult men to get and the supply men are also difficult 
to get, because it is not work that appeals to the ordinary 
man, 80 that the bakers and the butchers are difficult men 
to get hold of, but if you give them the chance of going into 
that reserve which I spoke of, so that they may have 
something to look forward to, I think you will get them. 


22739. Your intention is that the whole of the personnel 
of these sixty-six companies should be trained annually ?— 
Yes, certainly. 

22740. And I suppose you lay stress on that, not only 
for the technical work they will learn, but for the discipline 
that they will acquire ?—Yes. 


22741. Can you throw any light upon the vote for 
£4,900 that was in this year’s Army Estimates, and which 
T believe has been passed, for volunteer transport 1—Do 
you mean to say in the present Army Estimates ? 


22742, The Army Estimates, for the current year ?—It 
was in the Estimates, but I do not think the Treasury ever 
sanctioned the expenditure—I fancy not. That was on 
account of that scheme I think. 


22743. You have no special knowledge on the point ?— 
No. Iknow the Treasury have not sanctioned the forma- 
tion of a company except one—the Essex and Kent—but, 

. that is not a properly organised company. That is the 
only one they have sanctioned to be formed into a 
separate unit, 

22744. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) What length of training 
do you think an officer would require to enable him to 
learn his business properly ?—To really be a thoroughly 
efficient officer ? 

22745. Yes, for one of these companies you suggest should 
be raised 1—First of all, in the case of every officer who 
joined the Army Service Corps company, I would send 
him to go through the supply course at Aldershot, and then 
the transport course, and that would be a month alto- 
gether. I would make every officer go through both. 


22746. Do you think that would be sufficient 2—It is 
as much as you will get them todo. I should like to have 
them longer; and I will not say that they will be 
thoroughly efficient, but it is wonderful what they can do 
in that time. 


7147. Do you think you could make him a thoroughly 
good officer if you had him continuously for six months ? 
—Oh, yes, because the men who generally come to us 
from the volunteers are very intelligent men. 

22748. And probably have had a business training ?— 
Yes, or in some way they are qualified. 

22749. That would neturally tend to shorten their 
training ?—Quite so. 

750. As to the men, would the ordinary volunteer 
training be quite sufficient for them ?—I think so. I have 
inspected the Volunteer Army Service Corps company 
of the Hampshire Brigade, and I certainly think it is 
wonderful what they can do. 


2751. You would enrol the companies in places where 
they were most easily available ; is the country marked 
out in any way in your mind as to where they would be 
enrolled 1—No, we have not thought of that so far. 

22752. (Sir Ralph Knor.) As regards the reserve of 
officers, what would that reserve be for, because I under- 
stand you to say you have a complete establishment of 
officers for your three expeditionary army corps ?— 
Quite so, by taking every officer from every station at 
home, practically denuding all your stations. 


22753. Then it is necessary to provide for the replace- 
ment of those at the various stations ?—Quite so 


22754. And that is what you want the officers for ? 
—Yes. 


22755. And not for the three home defence army corps ? 


—I am not certain whether some of them would not have 
to go to the three home defence army corps. First of all, 
I want 281 officers for three army corps and line of com- 
munication~-troops to go abroad, and I have at foreign 
stations 129, and that takes up 410 officers, and therefore 


I have seventy officers left out of the establishment of 
480. 


22756. Then do you want to supplement that by a 
certain number from a reserve ?—Yes. I want to increase 
the number of officers from 480 to 933. 


22757. Those surely would be provided by the volun. 
teers ?—No, not all of them : if we get the full establish- 
ment of officers in the volunteers, which we are not likely 
ever to get, and it is only five officers per company, that 
only provides me with 330. 

22758, And they would not be included in the 933 1— 
Yes, of course, they are included in the 933. 


22759. I cannot quite think out the problem : you say 
you have 410 officers ?—I have 480 at the establishment. 


22760. Now supposing you had all these volunteers 
provided for the mobile army, and supposing you had all 
your stations provided for as well to the extent to which 
you contemplate they should be provided, would you 
want more than the 933 officers ?—No. 


22761. As regards the supply companies, you said your 
scheme proposed to have 25 per cent. of the men enlisted 
on the Post Office lines, and you would like that raised to 
60 per cent. ?—I would. 


22762. I understand that to be that the men are enlisted 
really as soldiers and passed after one day’s service into 
a reserve ?—Yes. 

22763, And there they are paid as reservists ?—-Yes. 


22764. So that a considerable part, at all events, of the 
supply companies and the artilicers would be provided 
according to your scheme by what are generally termed 
army reservists ?—VYes, you might say that, exactly the 
same as the Post Office reservists. 


22765. So that your 25 per cent. or 50 per cent. would 
be really army reservists 1—Yes. 


22766. You selecting the men as men already trained in 
that particular way before you accept them, taking them 
as tradesmen and trained men, as it were, and passing them 
into a reserve at once, because you look upon them a8 
sufficiently trained for your purpose ?—Yes. 

22767. But they would come up every year !—Quite 60, 
and train with their company. 


22768. But your organisation would be for the volun- 
teers, practically a body of men quite separate from 
any infantry or artillery volunteer corps, but raised 8 
a volunteer army service corps ?—Quite so, and I may 
add that is what they are all asking for; they all want 
separate organisation, they do not like being mixed up 
with the battalions, and they want to be formed into 
separate unit. 


22769. You have not thought out how they should be 
raised, but you would scatter your thirty-three or sixty: 
six companies fairly over the kingdom in those districts 
where you could readily raise them ?—Yes, that would all 
be gone into at once if sanctioned ; where those companies 


would be raised would be gone into in accordance with the 
mobilisation scheme. 


22770. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) I am not quite clear upon 
one point as to the present organisation of the medical 
department ; do they draw at the present time on the 
army service corps for a certain number of men as they 
used to do ?—You mean as drivers for ambulances, etc. ? 

22771. Yes 1—Yes. 


. 22772. Has that been considered ?—No, we have not con- 
sidered that. As to the volunteer brigade bearer com- 
panies, nearly all of them have been organised ona different 
basis and they have all practically their own drivers—at 
least the few that I have seen. I am specially thinking 
of the Manchester brigade bearer company, which is 6 
very efficient one, and which comes to Aldershot to trait, 
and we lend them horses and waggons. 

22773. And that would be a question we should rather 
ask Colonel Wilson this afternoon? — Yes. I think it 
would be more popular with the medical staff volunteers 
if they were allowed to organise their bearer companies 
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separately with everything complete, and the few I know 
that are organised in that way certainly have done wonders. 

22774. (Chairman.) And you see no objection to that ? 
—None whatever. 

22775. Is there anything we have not asked you that 
you would like to add ?—I do not think so. There has 
been a total of seventy-one officers and fifty-three non- 
commissioned officers of the Volunteers who have heen 
through the army service corps supply course at Aldershot ; 
that is since they were first authorised to go in 1890. 


22776. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) There is one 
little point I omitted ; you do not appear to consider it 
necessary for these sixty-six companies that their wagon 
should be standardised in any way 1—No. 


+’ 22777. It would occur to me, not knowing the ways of 
your service, that the more inexperienced men were the 
more important it would be that they should know exactly, 
almost instinctively and from habit, how much they could 
get into each wagon, and so on ?—Yes, th-y would be 
told that—that a wagon with a pair of horses would 
carry what we always allow for the volunteers — 
30 cwt. 

22778. So many carcases of beef and mutton and so 
much bread and so on ?—Yes. 

22779. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) Did you have any volunteers 
or militiamen under you in South Africa attached to the 
Army Service Corps and doing Army Service Corps work ? 
—Yes, a great number, especially militiamen and one or 
two volunteers. In fact some of them I had trained 
previously at Aldershot. 

22780. You had trained both militiamen and volun- 
teers ?—Very few militia. 
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22781. But you had only very few volunteers, you 
say !—Yes, I had @ number of militiamen who had not 
been trained at Aldershot who were employed in the 
Army Service Corps in South Africa. We employed 
at that time nearly 800 officers while our establishment 
was only then about 400. 

22782. (Colonel Llewellyn.) You were very dependent 
on the militia out there ?—Yes. 


22783. (Sir Ralph Knox.) But not to any large extent 
on the volunteers ?1—No, I would have been glad to have 
taken more volunteers if I could have got them but I 
could not. 

22784. They could not be spared from their com- 
panies 1—Practically not. , 4 | 

22785. But you had some ?—Yes, and one volunteer 
officer did so well that we took him into the corps as a 
captain. 

22786. What sort of experience had he had before 1— 
He had been trained at our school at Aldershot for s 
fortnight ; he was one of the keenest officers I have ever 
seen, I think. 

22787, Had he any practice after that training ?— 
With his own volunteer brigade. 


22788. He was not one of the Hampshire men, was he? 
—No. 

22789. But you found them fairly useful? You say 
that man was very good ?—They wanted experience. 
We had to do with them, but, of course, they all wanted 
experience, and it is impossible for a man to come in and 
do our work without that. 


Colonel R. C. MaxweE t, C.B., called; and Examined. 


22790. (Chairman.) You have thirty-one years’ service 
in the Royal Engineers, have you not ?—Yes, May 1872 
is the date of my commission. 


22791. You became A.A.G. of Royal Engineers in 1902 ? 
—On the Ist July 1902. 


22792. You served, I think, in the field in the Afghan 
War at the relief of Kandahar and in the South African 
War ?—Yes. 

22793, You were the C.R.E. of the Seventh Division * 
—Yes, and afterwards at Pretoria. 


22794. The questions we have to ask you are first of 
all as to the necessity of provision of engincer services for 
militia and volunteers acting as field army and mobile 
columns, and secondly in fortresses and fixed defences. 
Would you consider that the militia and the volunteers 
at present provide all the engineer services they require, 
or would the engineer establishments of the regular army 
Tequire to be supplemented from the militia and volun- 
teers ?—I would begin by saying that the necessity for 
the provision of engineer services for the militia and 
volunteers is due to the insufficient provision of such 
services for the regular army ; we have not enough. 


22795. Tnen the engineer establishments of the army 
would require to be supplemented from the other services ? 
—Yes, both for the field army and for home defence. If 
we take the field army for service abroad as three army 
corps and three cavalry brigades we have sufficient 
regular engineer units for this army with the exception 
that some of them are in South Africa ; there will be one 
field troop and two field companies in South Africa 
which would be required for the field army. 


22796. But at all events you have the number ?—Yes, 
we have sufficient units for the field army for service 
abroad. For the field army for home defence we have 
not got sufficient. 


22797. What number would you estimate as the 
Tequirement ?—We should require to complete the field 
army for home defence, assuming it to be organised on 
the same scale as that for service abroad (there is no 
field army laid down at present except the fourth, 
fifth and sixth army corps) three field troops, seven field 
companies three telegraph divisions, three pontoon 
troops, two field parks and three railway companies. We 
have some of these; against three field troops we have 


none in the auxiliary forces; against seven field com- 
panies we have seven authorised and formed, with the 
exception of one which we cannot get any volunteer 
corps to take up at present, owing to what they assert 
to be the insufficient allowance provided for the formation 
of field companies. I do not know whether you would 
like my opinion upon that point. 

22798. Yes, if you please ?—I think there is little doubt 
it is insufficient, and I may say that the Inspector General 
of Fortifications, who is really responsible for the technical 
training of all engincer units, agrees that it is insufficient, 
and he considers, and I think probably you have had 
evidence to that effect, that the allowance should be 
doubled, raised to £200 or £250 instead of £100 as at pre- 
sent, and also that wagon sheds should be provided. 
These units are part of our field armies and we cannot form 
our field armies without them. They are not provided 
with wagon sheds, which causes a great expense to these 
volunteer corps, and I think that is proved by the fact 
that we cannot get the seventh company raised at pre- 
sent ; no doubt they are waiting to see the result of your 
Commission, and whether things change at all, but at 
present we cannot get them to take up the formation of 
this company. We have tried all the corps in England. 


22799. The expenses of such a company are considerable, 
are they not ?—Yes. They get an allowance of £100, for 
which they have to provide horses, that is tosay, they 
make arrangements with horse owners to provide horses 
on so many days in the year. They have to house and 
look after their engineer equipment and carts; they are 
provided with the tool-carts and pontoon wagons that the 
Royal Engineer field company has, and they have to 
provide shed accommodation for these. The tool carts 
are magazines for valuable tools, and want looking after 
and proper custody. 

22800. And that allowance in your opinion should be 
doubled ?—Well, sir, that certainly is the opinion of all 
the volunteer corps concerned, and they have shown the 
Inspector General of Fortifications that they have actually 
expended that money—one corps, £250; and there is no 
doubt they are considerably out of pocket. I have not 
been carefully into the figures, but the question has been 
on the tapis for a long time now, and we have had a great 
many complaints 


22801. Without absolutely endorsing it you think it is 
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Col. R.C. & reasonable request to be considered 1—I do; I may say 22808. Are these courses sufficient to give s m: 

Maxwell, that the Seven field companies that are wanted are on the has a general knowledge, an inkling ct ohat Bee “ 

C.B. assumption that all the Royal Engineers field companies be required to do ?—I think they are probably sufficient i 

a are available for the field army ; but I would point out that to make them fairly efficient for home defence, but the Fi ( 

9 Feb. 1904. the permanent garrison of South Africa includes four field moment you get into the field it is a different matter. Of as 

——— companies, and if they are not to be considered available course the officers are a great difficulty always in the ex 
for either the field army for service abroad or the field auxiliary forces. 


army for home defence we should want eleven field 
companies from the auxiliary forces, instead of seven, to 
make up these two field armies. As to the three telegraph 
divisions which are required, we have three volunteer 
telegraph sections authorised, and one of them has been 
formed from the 24th Middlesex; as to the other two, the 
formation of one of them has been undertaken and the 
other has not been yet, but we have little doubt it will be. 
There is no doubt that the Middlesex telegraph section 
when formed, and in order, will be s very efficient 
one. As to the three pontoon troops, we have no 
mohile pontoon troops or bridging companies, but 
the Royal Anglesey and the Royal Monmouthshire Militia 
ere organised into bridging companies and railway 
companies, and the Royal Monmouthshire has two 
bridging companies and the Royal Anglesey one. They 
are not really suited to take the place of a field pontoon 
troop because they are not mobile, but they would be 
useful for bridging purposes. As to the field parks there 
is no provision. We have four field parks, but for the 
field army for service abroad three are required, and that 
leaves us one, and two still required for the volunteers, 
but the réle of the ficld parks is under discussion and I 
would not make a great point about that. As to the rail- 
way companies, we have the 2nd Cheshire, who provide 
us with three railway companies, and we have little 
doubt they would be very efficient. They are all rail- 
way men in the 2nd Cheshire Volunteers. 


22802. They were out on service in South Africa ?— 
Yes, and they comprise the Railway Reserve which has 
been very useful, and will always be very useful. 


22803, Are there any special Electrical Companies ?— 
We have a very valuable corps of Electrical Kngineers. 
If we have done with the field army I will go on 
with the Fortress Engineers. As regards Fortress 
Engineers we have sufficient units of militia and 
volunteers, but these cannot be regarded as efficient en- 
gineers until the officers belong to the civil engineering 
profession, and a reasonable proportion of non-com- 
missioned officers and men come from the iron and building 
trades, that is to say, are tradesmen, such as our Royal 
Engineer non-commissioned officers and men are. Until 
this is the case, they must be regarded rather as pioneers 
than as engineers. Certain special corps whose work in 
civil life is closely allied to their military duties, such as 
the Railway and Telegraph Engineers, the Submarine 
Miners, and the Electrical Engineers are highly efficient. 
Our volunteer Submarine Miners are extremely efficient, 
and the Electrical Engineers are very efficient because they 
are working at their own trade, and also the Railway and 
Telegraph Engineers in the same way. If we could get 
professional men for the officers in larger proportion than 
we have now, and tradesmen for the non-commissioned 
officers and men, the Militia and Volunteer Engineers 


gencrally would be immensely more useful than they are 
now. 


22304. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) That is the fortress com- 
panies?—Yes. It would apply also to the field companies; 
as I said, we wanted seven of them. five volunteers and 
two militia, and to them it would apply also—that they 
should be professional men. 


22805. (Chatrman.) You would make that necessary 
qualification as it were ?—A very desirable one ; we must 


take what we can get, but it would improve them im- 
mensely. 


22806. I was going to ask you what class of officers and 
men you consider are desirable for the militia and volunteer 
units ?—Any officers who belong to the civil engireering 
profession would be useful as military engineers with a 
little training; if they belong to the civil engineering 
profession, the training comes naturally to them and they 


are ready to put their hand to whatever they have got 
to do. 


22807, You have now courses for the officers of the 
auxiliary forces ?—Yes, we have at Chatham. 


22809. Would you tell us what is required in the equip. 
ment of militia and volunteer engineer units 1—The field 
units are equipped in the same manner as the regular units; 
the field company of militia and volunteers has the same 
technical equipment as the Royal Engineer field companies, 
As regards mobilisation equipment, field companies of 
militia and volunteers have all their technical equipment 
and technical first-line vehicles. They have not at present 
any other mobilisation equipment, by that I mean 
consumable stores, camp equipment, additional harness 
and saddlery, The footnote to the mobilisation store 
table for these units shows that it is intended to get these 
in the market on mobilisation. 


22810. That is sufficient for practical purposes at the 
present time is it ?—Yes, I think the technical equipment 
is all right for the field units. 

22811. You would not suggest to us that we should 
keep up a number of stores which might only be required 
in very doubtful emergency ?—No, I think consumable 
stores can always be purchased in the market, 

22812. They might probably be of an obsolete pattem 
before they were required ?—Yes. 

22813. The changes in pattern are very rapid at the 
present time ?—I do not know that so much; there are 
changes, but I think the consumable stores can always 
be bought in the market, that is to say for units that are 
not wanted, like our regular units are, at once. 


22814. There would be time to provide what was neces. 
sary ?—I think so. Then as regards the equipment of 
the fortress companies, they have no technical equipment, 
but that is the same with our regular fortress companies ; 
they have no technical equipment and the sub-district 
commanding Royal Engineer would supply what was 
required where necessary. That is settled under the 
regulations for engineer services, that is to say, if volun- 
teers are told off to the London defences, or to the defences 
of our harbours or dockyards, &c., the picks snd 
shovels, and things that they want would be provided by 
the commanding engineer on the spot; it would be his 
business, and the general officer’s business, to see that they 
had the tools that were wanted. 


22815. Is the organisation for tho militia and volunteer 
engineers provided for at the present time in the general 
scheme for defence ?—Yes, they are all allotted; it isa 
secret document, but I have here the whole of the allot- 
ment. 

22816. We may take it from you that they are allotted ? 
—Yes, they are all allotted, and we know exactly where 
they have to go, and what fortresses they have got to 
mobilise for the defence of. 

22817. (Colonel Sutterthwaite.) And apparently there 
is no excess and no deficiency ?—Well, if you ask me 
whether we want all the fortress volunteer engineers we 
have got I do not think we do; I mean I think they are 
allotted amply, but that allows for casualties and possibly 
for non-efticients. 

22818. (Sir Ralph Knox.) As regards the field com- 
panies, do you think it is necessary that they should have 
any part of their horses, saddlery, and so forth as part of 
their equipment, or could they get those when an emer- 
gency arises ?—I take it that it is not at all likely that 
Government would ever give them their horses in peace 
time, but I do not know that it is necessary. You see it 
is really transport ; true, the horses have to go into action, 
but we found in South Africa that the horses that were 
bought at the last moment—omnibus horses and that 
class of horses—did very well. They have their tool carts 
and pontoon wagons provided for them. 

22819. But they have not their horses 1—No ; they have 
arrangements—a contract by which horses are provided 
when wanted ; whether the contract is efficient or not, I 
cannot say. I believe Mr. Tilling provides most of the 
volunteer corps, but probably he has not enough horses to 


provide them all if they were all wanted at once, and 
that would be the trouble. 
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22820. In the case of emergency at home and mobilisa- 
tion of the army, practically the whole of the transport 
and animals of the country would be at the disposal of 
the Government, if the Government wished to take them ? 
—No doubt. 

22821. We have had evidence from Colonel Clayton just 
now, and his idea is that for transport purposes we could 
rely upon that, and that is the best thing to rely upon. 
Do you agree in that view ?—Yes. The difficulty is to 
give the drivers sufficient experience with their horses to 
make them horse masters, and make them look after their 
horses properly ; that is the difficulty with the auxiliary 
forces. In the regular forces they are always with their 
horses in the stables and know all about them, but I think 
it quite possible that the drivers of volunteers and militia, 
who only see their horses on certain days on parade, may 
not be good horse masters and that the horses would suffer. 


22822. Probably drivers or men used to horses could be 
obtained in fairly good numbers in cases of emergency ? 
—yYes, the drivers are part of the militia and volunteer 
establishment. 

22823, Are they generally men who are accustomed to 
horses and know anything about their management ?—I 
am afraid not altogether ; judging from our own drivers (I 
know our own field companies very well, as I commanded 
one for tive years) we do not always get men who are used 
to horses, we do to a certain extent, but we enlist our 
drivers from some curious trades, and we have to teach 
them. 


22824. The reason I am asking the question is that we 
have had different views put before us; some officers who 
came here think very strongly that to be efficient these 
mounted corps should have, at all events, some nucleus of 
horses with them in order to teach the men this horse 
mastership and have them thoroughly trained; others 
think that we can rely upon the resources of the 
country and get both horses and drivers in large numbers 
when we want them ?—You would remove what is the 
great attraction of these corps ; there is no doubt these field 
companies are popular and a sort of corps d’¢lite among the 
volunteer corps, and they are very much sought after, and 
if they had nothing to do with horses, if a civilian carter 
came up and took them on to parade, there would no 
longer be that enthusiasm for the field company work 
which there is now. 


22825. Do you think those men who are given the 
mounted duty to perform, with the training they get in 
the volunteers, are capable of being good horse-masters ? 
—I think I said at the beginning that that is the difficulty 
with the small practice that they have with their horses, 
to make them good horse-masters. 


22826. Supposing they had a nucleus of horses, would 
that be any advantage ?—That would help immensely. 


22827. That is thought very strongly as regards mov- 
able artillery, whether they are heavy or light guns; it 
seems to be thought that it is very necessary that the 
men should have absolutely the charge of the horses to 
some extent, and practise with the horses ?—There is 
little doubt about that; horse-mastership was the thing 
we found wanting so much in South Africa, and it is a 
most important qualification in a man who has to look 
after horses, and it can only be got by practice. 

22828. You can quite imagine that in this country, 
supposing we were invaded and had to fight, there would 
be a good number of people available who did know a 
good deal about horses in one way or another; do you 
not think that is quite possible ?—That is so, but it 
would be difficult to displace the enlisted drivers—the 
men who had enlisted in these ficld companies as drivers. 


22829. You do not think it is necessary that these 
volunteer companies, the fortress companies, should have 
& reserve of tools, such as spades and picks, and so on, 
in their possession ?—I do not. I think it is much 
better that they should be on the spot where wanted ; 
they want some for instructional purposes. 

228330. Are reserves of those kept ?—I believe for 
the London defence scheme the mobilisation sheds con- 
tain a great quantity of tools and materials that are 
required, and at all the fortresses’I believe there are 
sufficient tools kept. 

22831. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Do you consider that the 
equipment that the volunteer engineers have for their 
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ordinary dril!s is suicient ?—Do you mean the field or 
fortress ? 

22832. The fortress ?—For their instruction ? 

22833. Yes ?1—The list of stores allowed for the fortress 
volunteers, although modified since to a slight extent, was 
got out in 1887 in consultation with the commanding 
officers and commanding Royal engineers concerned and 
with the commandant school of Military Engineering. 
The main consideration was, what course of training was 
best suited to qualify these corps for the work required of 
them in war. There was a consensus of expert opinion 
that the first and most important duty of volunteer en- 
gineers must be the defence of positions in its widest 
sense, including the supplementing of the permanent 
defences of our dockyards on the land side, and we may 
now add the London defences. Therefore it was con- 
sidered that attention should, in the first instance, be 
directed to making volunteer engineers skilled in the 
handling and use of entrenching tools and in the laying 
out and execution of earthworks, etc., and to a certain 
extent in military demolitions, and that it should only be 
after this knowledge had been acquired that volunteers 
should be allowed to practise bridging work. The list of 
instructional stores was got out on this basis. With 
volunteers, if I may say so, one has two things to consider, 
firstly, what makes them most absolutely efficient, and 
secondly, what attracts men to serve in them. 
There is no doubt that bridging work is much more 
popular than digging, and once men have learned to dig, 
the bridging work tends more than anything to make a 
man handy and self-reliant, and should be practised, 
especially by the field companies, who should, if possible, 
have more days allotted for technical training. It is 
dull work digging, but there is little doubt that what our 
volunteer engineers are wanted for is digging, and not 
so much for bridging. 

22834. The reason I asked the question is that one 
officer commanding a large corps of volunteer engineers 
states, that what he wants is more blocks, spars, bridging 
material, pickaxes, and shovels; he states he has only 
ninety-six picks and shovels for 1,102 men: do you think 
that is a sufficient allowance ?—No, I do not; I think 
picks and shovels are very cheap things and the great 
object is to teach the men how to use them, but I think 
there is a tendency to want to have all sorts of curious 
stores and they have not time really to learn the use of 
them. 

22835. Their training in camp and their drills are too 
short to teach them to use them properly ?—When you 
look at the time it takes to traina Royal Engineer soldier 
and compare what the volunteers are able to give, ob- 
viously it is too short to make them really efficient 
engineers. 

22836. With reference to the horsing question, without 
having a nucleus of horses at their head quarters, I suppose 
the drivers could learn a good deal in the fortnight’s camp 
as to horse mastership ?—They would learn a great deal, 
but it is a very short time, of course, in the year. 

22837. And that would be less expensive, of course, than 
keeping @ nucleus of horses at their headquarters ?—I 
think the recruit driver must do more than a fortnight ; 
the fortnight in camp would be very good to keep the 
trained drivers up to the mark, but it is the initial training 
that the man wants to familiarise him with his duties. 

22838. He must learn riding and driving first 9— 
Yes, and he has to learn to look after his horse ; his first 
idea when on a horse is to look after himself only. 

22839. That is the difficulty—to get in the time to 
teach him to look after a horse and you do not think a 
fortnight in camp is sufficient to teach him that ?—No; 
I think the recruit must have a thorough training if you 
want to make him efficient. 

22840. (Sir Ralph Knox.) How long would the thorough 
training take ?—We take six months with our recruits, 
but I do not know that it would be necessary to take as 
much as that; the volunteers are very quick at learning, 
as we know. 

22841. Would a month do them any good ?—A lot of 
good. ‘ 

22842. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Is any allowance given 
for horses in camp to volunteer engineers ?—The £100 is 
to cover everything. 
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reer is he a as the artillery allowance ? 
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22844, But that grant, I suppose, was given for 
engineers, as it was for artillery, merely for four turns-out 
mounted in the year ?—Apparently, from the reading of 
the regulations. 

22845. And not for camp at all?—No; reading the 
regulations you would think it was simply for these four 
turns-out. _They do take them into camp; one com- 
manding officer of engineers took his field company into 
camp and he told the Inspector General of Fortifications it 
cost him £250. 


22846. £100 is, of course, quite insufficient to take them 
to camp ?—I should think so ; they must be out of pocket 
if they do it. 

22847. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) On this question about 
stores we have sent round certain questions to volunteer 
commanding officers generally, and among them to the 
engineer volunteers, and the answer of one is that the stores 
are sufficient, two say “generally yes,” one says “ fairly 
80,” and eighteen say “no”; and then they specify. One 
commanding officer says, “electrical appliances for de- 
molition”” and two commanding officers say, “‘ plant for 
water supply "?—Shall we deal with each one ? I do not 
think they have time to learn as to electrical demolitions ; 
if they can light a bit of safety fuse and prepare and 
explode a charge that is quite as much as we can expect 
them to learn. 


22848. Two say “plant for water supply” 1—That is 
a very important duty of engineers in the field, but I do.not 
think the fortress engineers at home would have much 
trouble about water supply. : 


22849. One says, “ Norton’s tube wells”: that is the 
same subject is it not ?—Yes, in Africa and such countries 
Norton’s tube wells may be useful. wt 


22850. One commanding officer says, “‘ drawing instru- 
ments” ?—If you have got men who can use them it is 
useful instruction. 

22851. But not of primary importance !—I do not 
think so. 

22852, Two commanding officers say they want chests 
of tradesmen’s tools }—If they have got tradesmen they 
ought to bave the tools, and the great thing is to encour- 
age them to get tradesmen ; these things are wanted to 
make them efficient. 

22853. Seven commanding officers (which is the largest 
number so far) require entrenching and cutting tools ; I 
suppose what they mean by that is that they are not 
sufficient for instruction ?—They should have as many 
as are sufficient. I am not prepared to say at this moment 
what numbers they should have, but it is their primary 
duty to use entrenching and cutting tools, and they should 
have sufficient for instructional purposes. 


22854. Two want sundry tools which they enumerate 
here ?—The field company has those things because they 
have complete engineer equipment. 

22855. Eight commanding officers want materials for 
bridging and pontooning 2—It is a capital exercise, and 
there is no exercise so useful to make a man handy as 
bridging work, but it is not the primary role of volunteer 
fortress engineers. The committee which decided on the 
tools many years ago gave the matter very careful con- 
sideration and they referred to what the primary duties 
were, and stated that their training should be directed to 
these, and the instructional stores should correspond to 
the training required. 

22836. The idea being that their primary duty, as you 
explain it, ghould be directed to the things they would 
have to carry out on mobilisation ?—There is the other 
point, which isa very important one, of making their work 
attractive to them, and bridging is essentially the point 
that makes the field engineering attractive. It is the 
most interesting part of it. 


22857. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Just let me interpose ; sup- 
posing the whole of the field companies of the Royal En. 
gineers were away employed abroad, would it not be neces- 
sary that these companies should be trained up to the mark 
if left alone at home ?—I said I thought the field com. 
panics should, if possible, have a more extended techni- 
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cal training than the fortress companies; their rile is 
much more general, and much more extended than that 
of the fortress engineers, and they must be prepared to 
do all the engineer services for a division, and there is 
no doubt that to be efficient the volunteer field companies 
should have a much more extended training than the 
fortress companies. 
22858. That would include bridging 1—Yes. 


22859. What sort of training should they have 1—As 
far as possible the training the Royal engineer field com- 
panies have ; they do the thirty days training in the year, 
and a synopsis of their course is laid down, and when we 
find out the maximum time the volunteers can give, we 
can work out the most suitable course for them. 

22860. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) As to the stores for in- 
struction, six commanding officers want spars, lashing 
ropes, etc., that comes in for bridging work ?—Yes. 

22861. And six commanding officers want expendable 
material, chiefly timber ; I imagine that is bridging too 1— 
They have bridging, and they have magazines, which is 
an important duty; they ought to know how to build 
magazines and shelters, and timber would be wanted for 
these. 

22862. Material for more varied courses, and generally, 
increase of stores of all kinds; that is admitted by three 
or four commanding officers ?—You have got the two 
things to consider, what money is to be given, and how 
it is best to be expended, and it is very difficult in a 
general way to say. 

22863. There are only two other questions I want to ask, 
with regard to the courses which the officers, and non- 
commissioned officers attend, they go to the S. M. EI 
suppose ?—Yes, they do; that is the only place where 
they can get a proper course of military engineering ; field 
companies could get them elsewhere. 

22864, About these courses, is the instruction general, 
or is it primarily directed to the duties of the particular 
non-commissioned officer, or officer, according to whether, 
he is in a fortress company, or whether he is in a field com- 
pany ?—I think it is general; I do not think there are 
special courses laid down for the different unite, except 
for railway engineers who have a special course. 

22865. In view of the impossibility of training » volun- 
teer in everything that the Royal engineer learns, do you 
not think it would be advisable as far as possible that the 
courses should be specialised ?—Yes, I do. 


22866. So a8 to focus his attention on to his primary 
duty ?—No doubt; you cannot have an efficient course 
until you decide what man is wanted to do. 


22867. There is one other point, and I am not quite 
sure whether you are the right person to ask; that is 
about the adjutants for Royal Engineer volunteers. 
We have twenty-three volunteer corps and I am afraid 
at the present time we have only got one regular adjutant? 
—We have two—and I am extremely sorry there 
are not more; I am the right officer to ask, and I 
am the officer who would take the initiative in 
appointing them, but the call on engineer officers 
has been so tremendous ever since the war began, and 
it goes on now—we have got an immense establishment 
of engincer officers in South Africa now, some seventy, 
and the establishment allowed for South Africa was 
thirteen before the war—and we have had no increase of 
engineer officers to meet that. We have sixty-seven 
officers at present abroad on boundary commissions an 
various special duties which are not provided for. and the 
consequence is that there are no officers available for 
volunteer adjutants. That is a great source of regret. and 
we should all be very glad if we could give officers. but I 
see no prospect of it, We gave one for the Ist Sussex, 
which was a new corps, because it jumped up to twelve 
companies all of a sudden, and we got urgent representa- 
tions, 80 that Captain Hingston was appointed. We 
have also one with the Electrical Engineers, Captain Dum- 
ble, and we have always managed to give them an adju- 
tant because they are so able and useful in their work—we 
could not run the defence lights without them owing 
to insufficient number of Royal Engineers—therefore we 
always give them an adjutant, The militia corps we g1ve 
adjutants to are the Anglesey and Monmouthshire, but 
that is all we have been able to do, It is not that we do 
not think it important, we are most anxious to do it, but 
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it.is quite impossible as we have not the engineer. officers . 


to do it with. : 

, 22868. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Do you think it possible to 
get @ month’s training out of the men ?—Out of the drivers 
or out of the sappera? As regards sappers the require- 
ments are conflicting; we want to get professional 
engineers, and we want to get men who are tradesmen 
into the corps, but if we get them they are men without 
leisure and therefore it is very difficult. The best men 
have not got the leisure, 

22869. Do you think there is any possibility of your 
getting more time out of the men every year ?—I think 
you must pay them like the Royal Engineers are paid if 
you want to get them, and in the same way as the militia 
are paid during their training. I think in special corps 
like the engineers that is the only way to get them because 
they are men in work in civil if, and the only way to get 
them to give the time for the training is to pay them. 

22870. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Dealing with 
the militia engineers who have both fortress and field 
troops, do you think we could make them really valuable 
if they got, say, a six months’ training in their first year 
of service ?—The militia have the great difficulty that 
they do not attract the right class of recruit. 


22871. That is to say the artisan class ?—That is so. 


22872. And therefore presumably a longer training 
would be all the more necessary ?—It would. 

22873. Do you think in six months we could make 
them really useful men ?—You would make them very 
good pioneers ; a man is not an engineer really unless he 
has got a trade. 

22874, And very few coming are tradesmen ?—I am 
afraid very few. 

22875. A complaint has been made to us that the pon- 
toon troops are not horsed ?—There are no pontoon troops 
of volunteers or militia. The organisation of the Mon. 
mouthshire is one field company, two railway companies, 
two bridging companies, and a depét, and of the Anglesey 
one field company, one railway company, one pridging 
company and a depét. The bridging companies, as 
explained, are not mobile; they have not got equipment. 
A company of the Monmouthshire and a company of the 
Anglesey went to South Africa and did excellent work 
on the lines of communications ; they were employed to 
@ great extent on railway work, and when they came 
home this is the change that was made; they were 
organised into railway companies and _ bridging 
companies, but the bridging companies were intended 
to be rather auxiliary to the railway companies and to 
do bridging of that class, but not the bridging of the 
field army. They are not field units, and we make a 
distinction between field units and fortress and railway 
units. The field units of the Royal Engineers have to be 
mobile and have to do every class of field engineering. 
The fortress and other units are specialista generally. 

22876. Probably their opinion would be that it was 
better not to involve the militia engineer units with any 
questions of pontoons and so on ?—I think it would be 
an excellent thing to do so. I pointed out at the beginning 
of my evidence that we were three pontoon troops de- 
ficient, and we might get an excellent pontoon troop out 
of the militia. 

22877. Would it be preferable to take them from the 
militia or the volunteers, having regard to all the circum- 
stances of the forces, one force doing a longer training and 
the other being more skilful men ?—I think you want the 
longer training. For instance, in our own engineer pontoon 
troops we do not enlist artisans. 

22878. But with a six months’ training to start with, 
what would be the result ?—They might make good 
pontoon troops if properly equipped and horsed. All I 
meant was that they did not exist at present. 

22879. At the same time there is necessity for them ? 
Yes; the field army for home defence has none. Of 
course I could not say that a pontoon troop at home is 
as essential as with the field army abroad, because at 
home you can always extemporise a bridge. 

22880. At the same time it is a necessity which might 
arise ?—Yes. ; 

. 22881. And therefore.it would be well to provide against 
it ?—Yes. 
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2288. Another-coniplaint was made. that officers of. the 
Royal Engineer Militia occupied an inferior position to 
officers of the artillery and infantry militias in that they 
were not eligible for commissions in the Royal Engineers, 
Has that come before your department at all ?—I believe 
mine is the only corps that does not admit’ officers from 
the militia; we have a very special training and you 
must be certain that your Royal Engineer officer has had 
this training, and that you can confidently send him out 
to do whatever is to be done. 

22883. And that is the reason for it ?—If we got an 
officer of the militia we should never know how he 
would do, in fact we should know that he had not had the 
initial training. 

22884. That is to say he might be a man with perhaps 
a degree from the engineering school of a university and 
yet he would not have the specialist training your corps 
have ?—No; we all do four and a half years’ special training 
before we begin to do anything, and it is. a great drawback 
to the commanding engineer if he does not know that all 
his officers have attained a certain standard of technical 
education, and in whom he can consequently have confi- 
dence. 

22885. Another question was brought before us, that the 
Militia Royal Engineers have not a sufficient permanent 
staff, that their companies have not an adequate perma- 
nent staff for instruction and cohesion ?—The volunteers 
have one instructor to two companies—I forget what the 
militia proportion is, but that is a requirement that there 
would be no difficulty at all in supplying if the money 
were given. They must be made supernumerary to the 
establishment. * 

22886. What was suggested ta us by one witness was 
that each company should have a company sergeant major, 
@ company quarter-master sergeant and four sergeants— 
do you think that would be an unreasonable establishment? 
—Practically all the superior non-commissioned officers of 
th2 company would then be Royal Engineers, and that 
would rather limit the ambition of the recruits, because 
they would see no opening. 


22887. And you think that would be the difficulty ; 
once the first drain of setting up such a system was met, 
do you think that the supply could be kept up from the 
Royal Engineers ?—We have no difficulty in recruiting, 
the only necessity is that these men should be made 
supernumerary to our establishment, so that we can admit 
others if we pass them to the militia. 


22888. Another point has has been made that the 
Volunteer Royal Engineers were men who were trades- 
men in good employment as a rule, and that those were 
the most desirable men, and yet they lost so heavily 
by coming out for training that a rather-higher bounty 
was necessary; has that been represented to you ?— 
That is what I was saying just now, that if you want to 
get tradesmen you must pay them, if you want to take 
them out for training. 


22889. And the better the tradesman who comes the 
better price he can ask ?—Yes, 


22890. Another point made was that the sergeant- 
instructor should be a warrant officer ?—That is a 
general question ; that would not be the case in the Engi- 
neers more than in any other unit ; thatis a disciplinary 
question, and, no doubt, if it was generally necessary, it 
would be necessary in the Engineers. 


22891. It was from the Engineers that the complaint 
specially came ?—I am in the Adjutant-General’s office 
and I could not say that was a special engineering point. 


22892. Another question was brought before us, and it 
is important : I suppose you would agree that whatever 
may happen in the case of an invasion on land ina serious 
war, the defence of the ports would be a matter of the 
utmost importance ; and the difficulty has been suggested 
to us that the Electrical Engineers coming to one of these 
ports find trouble now and then, because the engines and 
plant of the searchlights are not standardised. Have you 
heard anything about that ?—No, I have not. 

22893. It would be important, would it not ?—It would 
be important if they have got to work engines that they 
should be efficient ; it is not a point coming within my 
province. 
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22894. But what does come within your. province is 
that a complaint has alzo been made that in connection with 
shipping in a question of the fair way, the Engineer Volun- 
teers have no chance of practising their operations at night. 
—That would affect the Royal Engineers in the same way, 
and I have no doubt that has been considered; we have 
& great many Royal Engineer Submarine Mining units who 
would feel that just as much as the Volunteer Engineers 
feel it. 

22895. Would you consider it important that these 
units of Engineer Volunteers and Engineer Militia, if 
allotted to a mobilisation station, should train there 
occasionally ?—It is laid down in the Regulations that 
they should do so; once in three years, I think it says. 


22896. For militia, but do the volunteers do 80 also ? 
—I think it is laid down in the Regulations. I will not 


say they alwavs do. It is a matter that is left more to 
the general officer. 


22897. An officer told us that he never drilled at his 
mobilisation station.—It is in the efficiency Regulations, 
“ Every third year at least an Engineer Corps shall work 
“at the fortress to which it is allotted on mobilisation, 
“unless exempted for special reason by the general officer 
“commanding,” and so on. So that it is distinctly laid 
down in the Regulations. That is a matter resting more 
with the general officer commanding. 


22898. (Sir Ralph Knox.) The Electrical Engineers 


Lieut-Colonel E. M. Witson, C.B., 


22905. (Chatrman.) You are the Deputy Assistant 
Director-General of the Army Medical Service, are you 
not 7—Yes. 


22906. And you have been so since October, 1899 1— 
Yes. 


22907. Before that you served in South Africa in 1879; 
in the Soudan in 1884-5 and in 1885-6 ; the expedition to 
Gambia in 1891-2; Ashanti in 1895-6; and the Nile— 
Khartoum—1898 ?—Yes. 


22008. As Deputy Assistant Director-General you are 
charged with the questions regarding the army and 
militia reserves, are you not ?—Yes. 


22909. And with the question also affecting the Royal 
Army Medical Corps militia and volunteers ?—Yes. 

22910. And the bearer companies of the volunteer 
infantry brigades ?—Yes. 

22911. The first question I have to ask you is on the 
assumption that the whole of the regular army are em- 
ployed over seas, are the militia and the volunteer medical 
establishments sufficient to provide the medica] service 
required for the militia and volunteers if those forces 
were completely and simultaneously embodied, or on the 
contrary, would the regular army probably have to call 
upon the militia and volunteers to supplement the Royal 
Army Medical Corps establishments ?—The reply to that 
is to put it shortly, that if the militia and volunteer 
medical services had to provide only for the militia and 
volunteer forces, we are not so badly off, but the truth is 
that the regular army would probably have to call upon 
the militia and volunteers to supplement the Royal Army 
Medical Corps establishments, and, therefore, the militia 
and volunteer medical services would lose a large number 
of their best men to the regular branch of the army and 
therefore the auxiliary forces would go short. 


22912. They have, in other words, to act in a double 
capacity, as a reserve to the regular service and also in 
fultilling their own duties ?—Yes, the number of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps that would be required for an ex- 
peditionary service abroad is so large,and our establish- 
ment is so small, that we should at once call for volunteers 
from the mcdical services of the militia and volunteers to 
serve in the regular branch of the army. 


22913. Are you speaking of the medical officers 1—I 
am speaking principally of the rank and file ; of course, 
for officers they can get civil surgeons as they did in South 
Africa. I was speaking mainly of the rank and file. 

22914. What class of men do you think it is desirable 
to obtain for the militia and volunteer services? To 
whom would you go for instance ?—I think it is not very 


always practise at their station !—always, I believe; 
they are a most valuable body of men in every way. 
22899. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Have you enough of 
them ?—If they were up to their ostablishment; they 
aro increasing largely now, and if they can fill up their 
establishment I think we shall have enough. Their 


establishment is laid down, I think, with o view to the 
requirements. 


22900. (Chairman.) Is there anything else you with to 
say to us that we have not asked you questions about !— 
I have got a paper here which may interest you; it isa 
printed paper showing the employment of the Militia and 
Volunteer Engineers in the South African war. 

22901. Will you put it in ?—Yes (handing in the same)* 
The system there was that a section of volunteers was 
attached to a company of Engineers, and they were most 
useful ; in that way we were able to get full value out of 
them, because they merged into the company of Engineers 
and became useful men. 

22902. That worked well ?—Extremely well. 


22903. (Sir Ralph Knox.) You used them as army 
reserves, in fact ?—Practically, yes—they came out when 
we were getting a little short, and most useful they were. 


22904. (Chatrman.) They dropped into their places 
well ?—Yes. 


*Not printed. 
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material so long as they are intelligent men of a good 
class ; the large majority are townsmen; you get men 
employed in dockyards and in large establishments, for 
instance, the Bovril Company furnishes pretty nearly 
a bearer company of its own, and you have a large 
number of men employed in railway companies. 
As long as they are intelligent and of good physique. 
I think that is the class we want and we do ge 
them. They are very much the same class of men «8 
go into the St. John Ambulance Brigade ; one should 
not make comparisons, but on the whole I think we do 
get a better class of man than other branches of the 
volunteers. It is desirable to have some who have had 
some previous knowledge of drugs, such as chemists 
assistants, and men of that sort, because we should have 
men employed as compounders of medicines, but that is 
not a large number, if you have a few in each company 
it is quite enough. 

22915, And they come now in sufficient numbers !— 
Oh yes. 


22916. You could lay your hand upon men if you 
wanted them ?—Yes, we can get as many as wo have 
authority for. 


22917. Supposing there were any question of general 
liability to service being enforced ; it would be even 
easier ?—Oh, yes. 


22918. With regard to the officers for the service where 
would you look for them ?—For the militia ? 


22919. Yes 1—We are allowed two officers to each 
militia company, and we have, as a matter of fact, I think. 
nearly all our vacancies filled. There is a little difficulty 
in getting them to reside suitably near their men. 


22920. We heard evidence from one gentleman, who hes 
been a civil surgeon in practice, and, although he admitted 
the obligation, it seemed practically to have been rather 
a hardship to him to have been away such a long time from 
where he had made his practice and where he was living. 
He came away on this militia engagement and wasquartered 
elsewhere than near his home. Would you take that class 
of man or would you take perhaps a younger man who was 
making his practice ?—The younger man for choice; now 
the age has been limited, not to exceed thirty-five. 


22921. So that practically a man would hardly be estab- 
lished in a big practice by that time ?—No ; for the militia, 
of course, one gets the company’s headquarters at the head- 
quarters of the district, for instance, the north-eastern 
company, the north-western company, and the southern 
district company—each district in the United Kingdom, 
or must of them, have cor:panies of militia which have 
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their headquarters there, and very often you cannot get a 
doctor who lives there. Very often the men who take 
commissions in the Royal Army Medical Corps (Militia) 
are men who have not perhaps settled down anywhere. 
22922. The gentleman of whom I was speaking, although 
very properly he made no complaint of it, pointed out the 
fact that on the regiment being embodied, although he 
came from the Eastern District, Colchester, he found him- 
self detached from his own men, and sent elsewhere, to look 
after forts and make inspections ?—That was a mistake. 


22923. It was incidental to the service, I suppose, that a 
man must go where he is wanted ?—Yes, but a doctor has 
two duties to perform ; take for instance Colchester, there 
is a company, or there was a company there, of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps (Militia). Incidentally there should 
be an officer in command of that company who does the 
company work, but in addition to that there is, of course, 
all the doctoring work to be done, which may be the whole 
of the district of Colchester, which goes out to Yarmouth, 
Warley, and Weedon and various other places. It would 
be a misfortune that he should be separated entirely from 
his men. 

22924. That probably was the way in which it occurred ; 
still, of course, a man goes on to the general roster?—Yes, 
and the men themselves come on a general roster ; that is 
the difference between a medical company and an infantry 
company. An infantry company is stationed altogether, 
but our companies whether Royal Army Medical Corps 
or Royal Army Medical Corps (Militia), are for service in 
the hospitals in the district, so that if there was a company 
at Colchester two or three men might be at Weedon, some 
more at Warley, and others at Yarmouth and Landguard 
Fort, 0 that they are never brought together as a whole 
unit, because they are constantly doing duty in the various 
hospitals in the whole district. 


22925. That will disappear, I suppose, as soon as it 
becomes one uniform service ?—I do not think so; the 
whole strength of the corps is based upon what is required 
for service in the hospitals in a command, and if there are, 
say, twenty beds in one hospital, 100 beds in another, and 
200 in a third, of course you want a different strength of 
men. For instance, in the large hospital at Devonport 
you want a large number of men to act in all capacities. 
In the small hospital at Taunton or another small one at 
Pembroke Dock, which are all in the Western District, you 
only want two or three men. They all belong to the same 
company, but they are really hospital orderlies or com- 
pounders serving in that particular station, and it must 
be the same for militia as well as for our own regulars. 

22926. Do you think there is any difficulty in getting 
men to come forward for commissions ?—No, I believe 
Sir James Clark has several waiting. 


22927. There is no doubt as to the supply ?—I do not 
think so. 

22928. Then with regard to the present organisation of 
the Royal Army Medical Corps (militia) and the volunteers, 
and also the volunteer brigade bearer companies, is that 
satisfactory, and it is adapted to the contingency of a 
mobilisation at the same time of both forces i—May I 
deal with them separately ? 


22929. Yes, please ?—The organisation of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps (Militia) is a company of 100 men 
with two officers and two sergeant instructors, and, of 
course, in ordinary years that only comes up for training 
for the twenty-seven days like all other militia, and that 
company then goes to the headquarters of its district ; 
the North-Eastern Company goes for its annual training 
to York, and the North-Western to Chester, and so on. 
All the recruits for all these militia companies go at 
once to the dept at Aldershot, and there they have their 
ninety days’ training, their drill on enlistment and pre- 
liminary drill. That is done because it is considered that 
at Aldershot, where the Royal Army Medical Corps are 
also drilled, they get a better course of instruction, and 
it is also to be added to by their doing some hospital 
instruction as well ag their recruits’ drill and instruction 
at the large hospitals at Aldershot. I think, on the whole, 
that is satisfactory. The Royal Army Medical Corps 
Volunteers consist of eight corps; their strength varics 
from one to six companies. For instance, at Leeds there 
is one company and at Manchester they have got six. 
Their establishment is in the same way, 100 of all ranks, 
there being officers and a sergeant instructor, but they are 
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really meant to provide the bearer companies and field 
hospitals for the force on mobilisation for home defence, 
and each of these companies provides a bearer company 
or two field hospitals, and they have for that purpose a 
certain amount of equipment, ambulance wagons and 
medical supplies ; and directly a force was mobilised for 
home defence the bearer companies and field hospitals 
would go and act as the medical units of those brigades, a 
bearer company and a field hospital going to each brigade 


‘of the 4th, 5th, and 6th Army Corps. I think that organisa- 


tion is satisfactory, but we are asking for power to get a 
larger amount of equipment for them to practise with for 
instructional purposes, both medical equipment and camp 
equipment. Of course the volunteers go like all other 
volunteers; they have their annual training, and they 
generally go tosome large hospital for that training, which 
may be eight or fifteen days, and then they have all kinds 
of medical] training, especially work in the wards. This 
present year the Glasgow companies, the Edinburgh 
companies, and the Aberdeen companies are going down 
to Netley; there is plenty of space for them and they will do 
the whole of their training,there and they are instructed in 
ward duties as well. The Maidstone company will go to 
Shorncliffe, and the London companies generally go to 
Aldershot, but they go to places where there are large 
military hospitals in order that their training may be 
conducted there in the best possible way, and so that they 
may do hospital duties. I think I may say that their 
organisation is satisfactory. The volunteer brigade- 
bearer companies are somewhat different; they are the 
medical units for volunteer infantry brigades. There are 
forty-six brigades and each brigade ought to have a 
bearer company of its own, and the duty of that bearer 
company would be on mobilisation to go with its brigade ; 
as the brigade is mobilised this bearer company goes with 
it as a little battalion—as a little medical unit, and T 
cannot say that that organisation is very satisfactory. 
In the first place they have no transport sections, they 
have no equipment, and in the second place their total 
establishment is only sixty-four men, whereas the total 
establishment of each company of the militia and Royal 
Army Medical Corps Volunteers is 100 men. They are 
only allowed three officers and sixty-one men and we have 
asked to have that number raised to 100. 


22930. Is it superfluous to ask you what the reason is 
for the difference ?—It is a financial question ; all these 
things are necessarily carefully gone into in the various 
branches of the War Office, and some we have obtained 
authority for, and some must necessarily be postponed on 
account of expense. 


22931. How would the militia be disposed of on mobili- 
sation ? Are they told off to their places ?—The estab- 
lishment of the Royal Army Medical Corps is distributed 
in the various hospitals all over the United Kingdom. 
When a force leaves England on active service, it takes, 
of course, so many medical units with it, bearer companies, 
field hospitals, stationary hospitals, and general hospitals, 
and those are provided from the Royal Army Medical 
Corps. Therefore they must be taken from their hospi- 
tala to go abroad, and then the militia step in and take 
their places as far as they can. 


22932. And then is the volunteer organisation the 
same ?—Yes, they are allotted, but they would be 
allotted to the 4th, 5th and 6th Army Corps; they would 
be allotted to any force that was mobilised for home 
defence in the United Kingdom. In the same way they 
would find bearer companies and field hospitals. 


22933. The only other question I have to ask you is 
about the equipment of both volunteer and militia medical 
service: is that satisfactory so far as it can be ?—You do 
not mean clothing ? 


22934. No, I do not speak so much of that, but of the 
equipment generally ?—The militia have no equipment: 
do you mean medical or ordnance equipment ? 


22935. Various things, such, for instance, as stretchers 
and all the ordinary equipment ?—The militia have no 
equipment of their own: it is not really necessary that 
they should have it on charge, because when they do their 
annual training, or if they are mobilised or embodied, 
they come up and practically take over the hospital 
equipment and everything in it in their stations. The 
volunteers have, I think, sufficient equipment. Each of 
the Royal Army Medical Corps Volunteers provides either 
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bearer companies or fie!d hospitals for the army, and, 
therefore, they have a certain amount of ambulance 
wagons and general service wagons, and some amount of 
medical equipment always in their permanent possession, 
and when they go to their camp they can get more under 
the volunteer regulations. I do not think it is quite 
satisfactory, because we have lately asked that they shall 
have an increased amount, mainly for instructional pur- 
poses. The bearer companies have a small amount of 
medical equipment and an ambulance wagon, but they 
have nothing else. I think it would be an improvement 
if they had some more, but on the other hand, it is pre- 
sumed. I bolieve, that a large number of these brigades 
would do duty in fortresses and, therefore, they ao not 
require so much transport. The bearer company would 
be more of a stationary hospital toa fortress or on the 
lines of communication and, therefore, so large an amount 
of transport would not be required. It would be an im- 
provement if they had some more, 
22936. For instructional purposes 1— Yes. 


22937. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Do I gather that you 
are not quite satisfied with the field equipment of that part 
of the Royal Army Medical Corps volunteers which would 
be attached to the Army corps, the mobile force ?—I think 
they have enough on their permanent charge, but I think 
what they arc asking for and what we are trying to get is a 
somewhat larger amount for camps. 


22938. When you say they have enough in their per- 
manent charge, do you mean they have all they want for 
mobilisation }—They have not the full amount. 


22939. Do you think it desirable that they should have 
it 1—No, it is not necessary. 

22940. Do you think they have enough to enable them 
to be mobilised, and that what they require beyond for 
mobilisation could be supplied at the moment of mobilisa- 
tion ?—That is a question for the Army Service Corps. 


22041. Does the Army Service Corps possess what they 
would require ?—I cannot tell you that. 


22942. And you cannot say that they could be mobilised 
at present ?—No. I refer you now to the Volunteer Regu- 
lations showing what they possess. 


22943, This is what is issued on loan for drill purposes ? 
—Yes. 


22944, But this is not the mobilisation equipment ?— 
No, it is down below ; there are two general service wagons 
or two ambulance wagons for each company. 


22945. This is enough for mobilisation ?—No; instead 
-of two ambulance wagons they require ten, but it would be 
unnecessary for them to hold that amount all the year 
round. 


22946. But you are not able to say that that which is 
necessary to complete it up to mobilisation standard is in 
the possession of any definite body at the present moment ? 
—No, I am sure it is not for the whole men—not for the six 
Army corps. 6 

22947. Might there not be difficulty in providing that on 
a sudden mobilisation ?—Yes, you could not possibly pro- 
vide wagons of that sort, but no doubt it would be taken 
into consideration that for mobilisation for home defence 
we should take any wagons or general service wagons. 


22948. That would have to be done at the time of mobili- 
sation ?—Yes. 
22949. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Then with regard to the 
organisation of these brigade bearer companies: Colonel 
Clayton was here this morning, and we asked him a qucs- 
tion about the transport, and I think he said that they 
arranged for their own transport, and that in the arrange- 
ment he was proposing to make, that he was submitting 
for consideration, the transport for the Royal Army Medical 
Corps Volunteers and the brigade bearer companies had not 
been provided for ?—The transport for the Royal Army 
Medical Corps Volunteers they do provide for themselves, 
that is tosay, they provide horses sutfticient for the wagons 
they have on charge, and for that they get a grant. You 
see they have two ambulance wagons or two general service 
wagons, and that necessitates their having four horses for 
each wagon ; that the Royal Army Medical Corps Volunteers 
possess, and they receive a grant in aid of it. The bearer 
companies have no transport ; they have a wagon which is 
for instructional purposes only, that is to say, simply how 
to load the wagon, how to put the sick into it and to take 


them out again, but they have no horses nor do they get s 
grant in aid. 4 

22950. With any sudden mobilisation there would be 
a tremendous deficiency in all these things 1—A great 
deficiency. . 

22951. And a deficiency of organisation for organisi 
the necessary horses and transport ?—It has been decided 
that the bearer companies are to get their horses from the 
voluntecr army service corps; cach volunteer infantry 
brigade now possesses an army service corps company, 
and that has to provide all transport, 

22952. It has heen represented to us by another witness 
that this organisation of brigade bearer companics is not 
a satisfactory one, and that it would be more desirable 
if they organised into bigger units, and that the different 
bearer companies should be detached from the bigger 
unite for service with the different brigades, that is to say, 
that three or four brigade bearer companies would be 
amalgamated in one division, and they would be posted 
from that division where required ; do you agree with that 
opinion ?—No, I think the brigade should be the com- 
plete unit, and that they should have so many infantry 
battalions, and I think also a field hospital, so that it 
should be one complete unit, and when the brigade is 
mobilised it should go together. Then in times of peace 
the medical officers of the bearer companies and the regi- 
mental medical officers and the senior medical officers 
works with the brigadier, and it is all one complete homo- 
geneous body. 

22953. Then with regard to the troops that you know 
are allotted for the defences of London and positions 
round about, I understand that the volunteer brigades 
occupy those positions ?—Yes. 

22954. They will each come out if everything is com- 
plete with their own bearer companies ?—Yes. 


22955. But beyond that there is no further organisa 
tion made ?—No, and that is why I said I believed it wes 
on that ground that they thought transport was unneces- 
sary because, as they would be for the defences of London, 
it is not a question of carrying men off the field of battle 
any considerable distance. 

22056. That is to say improvised hospitals would have 
to be started at various centres ?~Yes, and the men would 
be more or less stationary. 


22957. There is ao organisation at the present minute 
for carrying that out ?—No; not so far as the bearer 
companies are concerned. 

22958. Various associations of volunteer medical officers 
have sent us various papers which I believe you have seen, 
and there is one question that the Institute of senior medi- 
cal officers of yeomanry and volunteers has put forward, 
and that is as to the titles of the regimental medical 
officers of volunteers ; they are now, I believe, different 
titles to those of the Royal Army Medical Corps bearer 
companies ?—Yes ; the executive of the medical corps, 
whether it is the army medical corps, or the militia, or 
volunteer inedical corps, where the officers in command 
ate exccutive officers of that medical unit, have the 
simple title. The medical officers of regiments have the 
compound title in the same way as they still do on the 
brigades of guards. 


22959. Yes, but throughout tho rest of the Army the 
compound title is done away with 1—Yes, because we are 
commanding our own men; we are executive officers of 
a corps, whereas, of course, the regimental medical officer 
is not ; he is the medical officer of the regiment, and the 
specific word “ surgeon,” I think, is desirable to be retained 
for him, so as to show that he is the medical officer of that 
regiment. 

22960. Then you would not be in favour of putting the 
whole of these medical officers into one general list !— 
No; they belong distinctly to their regiments or corps, 


whether Infantry Volunteers, Engineer, or Artillery 
Volunteers. 


22961. There is a question raised by the senior medical 
officers of brigades as to their allowances in camp; it is 
suggested that they should he treated as other staff officers 
are as regards allowances 1~Yes, I think they should. 

22962. With regard to the facilities given for volunteer 
medical officers to be inspected in military hospitals, I 
believe a new scheme is just coming out ?—Yea. 
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22963. Which will provide for what is asked in these 
papers ?—Yes. 

22964. That will ensure means of instruction at military 
hospitals ?—I think it is a greatly improved scheme—it 
has not. been in my branch although I have heard of it— 
under which they shall have regular instruction and pass 
regular examinations and be promoted according to their 
skill 


22965. Then there is the question of the training of regi- 
mental stretcher bearors, have you any views upon that ? 
—I think what we should like would be rather more 
pressure to be put upon colonels of regiments to see that 
it isdone. They donot, and that is what it really comes to, 
and the regimental medical officers and the brigade surgeons 
complain to me often saying that they cannot get the 
stretcher bearers to learn their special work,and the colonels 
naturally think that they should be trained in musketry 
and they want to make efficient fighting volunteers of 
them. It is a mistake to have a man doing two duties, and 
what we should like to have done, if it could be authorised, 
is either that the men should be supernumerary to the 
fighting strength of the regiment and enrolled as stretcher 
bearers or else that they should get an additional grant for 
this additional duty. 


22966. Being enrolled as stretcher bearers a difficulty 
might arise, which occurs with the men who do train as 
stretcher bearers, and that is we find they very soon get 
tired of the stretcher bearer work and they like to go 
back to the ranks ?—Yes, and there is no reason why they 
should not, there is no reason why they should be per- 
manently stretcher bearers, and I do not see why the men 
should not change. Unless an additional grant or some- 
thing separate is given for the stretcher bearers there is 
almost a certainty of a certain amount of friction between 
the colonel of the regiment, who wants his men for one 
thing, and the regimental medical officer, who wants his 
men for another. 


22967. I put it rather as friction between the captains ? 
—Perhaps it is the company officers, but they are a very 
useful body of men and it is very desirable that they 
should be trained. 


22968. The point of those recommendations is the 
desirability of the whole service being brought more in 
touch with the Director-General] and the Army Medical 
Service. I understand that there have been proposals that 
a volunteer medical officer and possibly a militia medical 
officer should be put on the Advisory Board ; there are two 
Advisory Boards on this question, the Medical Advisory 
Board and the Volunteer Advisory Board, have you any 
views upon that point ?—I think it has been recommended 
that a volunteer officer should be placed on the Volunteer 
Advisory Board. 


22969. But with regard to the Medical Advisory Board 
I forget its exact title ?—It would not be for me to answer 
really, but I do not think it would be necessary ; but for the 
Volunteer Advisory Board it has been recommended on 
account of the very large number of men who are engaged. 
The rank and file comes up to between 5,000 and 6,000. 


22970. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) I did not quite 

_ gather from you whether you considered it desirable that 

there should be a medical officer to every battalion of 

militia ?—I was not asked as a matter of fact, but I think 
there should be. 


22971. Of course under the old system there was @ 
surgeon and an assistant surgeon as they were called, do 
you think two would be too many ?—I do not think there 
is enough work for more than one, but I certainly think he 
should be revived. 


22972. The complaint was made to us that a regimental 
medical officer of very long standing only got the same pay 
which was laid down in 1874, which was less than an officer 
of the Royal Army Medical Corps of ten years’ standing 
gets now; have you heard anything of that ?—I saw the 
evidence, I think ; I think, of course, he should have the 
pay of his rank, and as he is still serving he should have 
had whatever increases of pay had been granted, when he 
is employed of course. 


22073. Of course, mutatis mutandis; we have been 
told that at present the organisation of the militia Royal 
Army Medical Corps company only provides for two 
officers 1—That is all. 
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22974. And the volunteer medical company provides 
for three ?— Yes. 

22975. It has been suggested to us that two officers are 
not sufficient? —We have not found it so, but personally, 
if we could get authority to have three I should be very 
glad to see it; there are three officers to every other 
company organisation. 

22976. Can you tell us what the requirements in the 
matter of officers would be at home when the forces were 
mobilised for home defence assuming that our first three 
army corps had left the country ?—Do you mean for the 
peace establishment at home ? 

22977. No, I assume that there is a state of war and that 
the first three army corps have gone abroad equipped with 
the entire medical service—fully staffed in fact—and that 
the remainder of our forces of all kinds, auxiliary forces and 
others, are mobilised for home defence. Have you worked 
out what the number of medical officers would be which 
would be required ?—I am sorry to say I have not, but it 
would not take very long. 

22978. You could send us that ?—Yes. 

22979. That is to say we should have the number who 
would be available after the service; 120,000 abroad had 
been provided for, and the number who would actually be 
left at the present time if such state of things arose !— 
You mean the regular militia and volunteers—all officers ? 

22980. I am calculating on mobilisation which is to take 
in the militia and volunteers ?—Would it do if I gave you 
the medical requirements of the three army corps at home ? 


22981. We have to contemplate a much greater force 
than the three army corps at home; I think perhaps we 
might get the Secretary to ask the information ; and it will 
save time. You alluded to the great number of civil 
practitioners we had to fall back upon during the South 
African war ; I suppose you would agree that it would be 
desirable if we had enough militia and volunteer medical 
officers that we should not have to fall back upon civil 
practitioners ?—Yes, a good many did go, both militia 
and volunteer officers. 

22982. And I think also civil practitioners went abroad ? 
—A large number. 

22983. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) The militia and volunteers 
had no preference given to them ; their services were not 
invited 1—They were not perhaps invited so much as they 
might have been, I am sorry to say, but we were very glad 
to get a considerable number. 

22984. But no general invitation was issued to them 
before the civil practitioners were taken ?—No. 

22985. (Colond 9’Callaghan-Westropp). But oven now 
I think it is the case is it not that even in peace during the 
training season a great part of the supervision of the 
militia falls into the hands of civil practitioners ?—When 
the militia are out for training ? 

22986. Yes ?— No, they have an officer of our own 
corps, the R.A.M.C., nearly always—I would not say 
universally, 

22987. And in cases say where there was not an officer 
of the R.A.M.C. would you think it desirable that a 
muilitia regiment should be encamped say five or six miles 
from medical aid ?—No. 


22988. That is rather @ serious thing in the summer 
when you have sunstroke and that sort of thing ?— But 
they should not; if a militia regiment goes out for its 
camp there is always a doctor with it. 

22989. And where a regiment was encamped at such a 
distance from medical aid would you think it desirable 
that a Royal Army Medical Corps officer should accompany 
it ?—Yes, I think they almost invariably do; I have been 
at militia camp many times. 

22990. (Sir Ralph Knox.) As I understand it your 
militia medical corps provides for taking over the hospitals 
on the occasion of the departure of the R.A.M.C. from this 
country ?—Yes. x 

22991. That is their function ?—That is their function. 

22992. There is no organisation for the militia at prosent 
for bearer companies or field hospitals ?—-No. 

22993. Do you look to the voiunteer organisation to 
provide them on the occasion of general mobilisation at 
home ?—Yes. 
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22994. The volunteer service of the army medical 
corps has to do both the volunteer work and the militia 
work in the field so far as field hospitals and bearer com- 
panies are concerned ?—Yes ; the volunteers would do the 
field service and the militia would do the stationary or 
fixed hospital service. 

22995. (Colonel Llewellyn.) I think usually during the 
training a certain number of men are attached for duties 
at hospitals for instruction ?—Speaking of the militia? 

22996. Yes 1—Yes ; those are not Royal Army Medical 
Corps (militia) ; those are militia infantry. There are two 
non-commissioned officers and ten men for every battalion. 

22997. (Sir Ralph Knor.) Then as regards the regi- 
mental work which would also have to be provided for, 
it exists as I understand it for the volunteers but does not 
exist for the militia ?—Yes, there are no militia medical 
officers. 

22998. Therefore what is wanted is a regimental medical 
officer at least for all the militia ?—Yes. 

22999. We have got it for the volunteers ?—Yes. 

23000. As regards the field hospitals and the bearer 
companies the volunteers would do that for both forces ? 
—Yes. 

23001. And as regards the base hospitals the militia 
medical corps will do that work for both forces !—Yes, 
to the extent of their numbers. 

23002. But they will take over the general hospitals ? 
—Yes. 

23003. Of course it might be necessary to supplement 
those general hospitals and you will have to have an 
organisation to provide for that, but you have an organisa- 
tion which will take over all the present medical general 
hospitals ?—Yes, the York Company goes to the hospitals 
in York ; the Edinburgh Company goes to the hospitals 
in Scotland. As Lord Derby said, the Colchester Company 
goes to the hospitals in the Eastern District, and so on. 

23004. And in that way, 1f we appoint regimental 
medical officers to the militia, the organisation will be 
complete ?—Yes. 

23005. Are you satisfied with the training that the men 
get, that is to say, that the militiamen get, for the general 
hospital work, and that the volunteer men get for the 
bearer company and any field hospital work ?—I think the 
system is very good; any improvement I think would be 
in detail. I should like perhaps to suggest that the 
twenty-seven days is not sufficient for the militia. 

23006. That is for the base hospital work ?—Yes, the 
annual training of all militia regiments is only twenty- 
seven days and we are on the same lines, but I should like 
if it were possible to have a longer period. 

23007. Do you think it would be enough to train the 
men immediately on their enlistment for a longer period ? 
—They get ninety days then; that is all at Aldershot, 
and that is very good. 

23008. Supposing that were prolonged, supposing it 
‘were doubled, then do you think that a month’s training 
afterwards regularly every year would suffice to keep 
them up to the mark ?—Yes, if one could get 120 days 
instead of ninety I think then the twenty-seven days to 
keep it up would be sufficient. 

23009. You would say about four months as against 
the three ?—Yes. 

23010. And then a month afterwards ?—Yes, annually. 

23011. That would keep your militiamen efficient !— 
Yes. 

23012. Do you think the tiaining of the volunteers 
who are field hospital and bearer company men is sufficient 
just now ?—They can get either eight or fifteen days 
according as they wish ; I think it would be better if they 
all did the fifteen days. but at present of course it is 
optional. 

23013. Supposing they did their home drills, which 
of course they do to some extent on their evenings and 
half holidays and so forth, and in their first year, say, 
they had a month’s training besides, do you think that 
that, with a week or fortnight afterwards, would keep them 
in a thoroughly efficient state ?—I would sooner have the 
fifteen days every year if possible ; of course it is almost 
impossible for a volunteer to give up a month. 

23014. Supposing we could get it out of them by hook 
or by crook ?—Every day is worth having. and if one could 
have a month in the first year and eight days in subsequent, 
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years it would be an advantage, but I think that fifteen 
days each year would be better. The annual training of 
the volunteers we lay most stress on is hospital duties. 
They do their drills and exercises and their lectures ex. 
ceedingly well in their own headquarters ; they have great 
companies as Glasgow and Woolwich, and they are very 
efficient in their field work, but they have never any ex. 
perience of hospital work, nursing the absolutely sick. 

23015. That is the field hospital work in the hospitals ? 
—That is so. 

23016. They are up to the mark with regard to the 
carrying of the men from the field to the hospital ?—Yes. 

23017. But in the actual hospital work they have no 
training ?—The only training they can have is in their 
week's annual training, and then they go into a large 
hospital like Netley and do orderly’s work and nursing the 
sick. 

23018. They are not attached for training to regi- 
ments either 7—No, they are independent medical units 
of their own. 

23019. They practically assist in those big hospitals to 
learn the nursing work ?—Yes. 

23020. And if they had a fortnight of that instead of a 
week, that you would be satisfied with ?—They can have 
fifteen days at present if they choose, but in many cases 
of course it is a question of expense and whether a man can 
get the leave, so that in this particular year coming some 
are to do their fifteen days and some only eight days. 

23021. Do you think it would be possible under a 
voluntary system to get a fortnight regularly out of them 
all every year ?—Not unless you paid them. 

23022. Do you think that is necessary to make them 
efficient ?—Yes, I think it is necessary ; I think fifteen 
days is the minimum. 

23023. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would 
wish to add generally ?—Perhaps I might be allowed to 
say that, as regards the Royal Army Medical Corps 
(volunteers), I spoke of the medical personnel, and 
I think perhaps the Commission know there is besides 
the medical personnel, transport personnel allowed 
for the wagons and ambulances provided for bearer 
companies and field hospitals. Those men are of 
course trained in the care of horses, and they have 
to be the drivers and have to take the place of the 
Army Service Corps men in other bearer companies and 
field hospitals. The duty of these companies is to find 
the field medical units for the field army in the 4th, Sth, 


establishment of those amounts to about 3 
4th, 5th, and 6th Army Corps only require ei; 
companies and thirty field hospitals we really have got 
enough; the volunteers pcssess enough to provide the 
medical personnel for their own units if they were not 
called upon to send them away for the Royal Army 
Medical Corps. Perhaps I might mention a thing that 
has not been referred to—another auxiliary force; we 
have authority to raise ten bearer companies from the 
St. John Ambulance Brigade. They have no trarsport, 
but authority has been given for them to have three 
officers and fifty-eight men for each bearer company. and 
their duty will be to provide bearer companies for the 4th, 
5th, and 6th Army Corps on mobilisation for home defence. 
We have just lately got authority that these men shall be 
treated like volunteers, that is to say, they shall have 
their week’s hospital training in a large military hospital 
every year and they shall get an allowance for that pur- 
pose. Six of them have been raised and inspected and 
were very well reported upon, and now that authority has 
been given for the week's instruction, I believe the re- 
maining four will soon be found, so that reaily we bave 
enough bearer companies and fie!d hospitals for the 
volunteers supposing they had nothing else to do. I have 
nothing else to add. 

23024. (Colonel O'Callaghan-Westropp.) Could you 
tell us when the order for a medical officer accompany- 
ing troops proceeding long distances by train was dis- 
pensed with cr what the reason of it was ?—No. 

23025. You remember that there was such a rule !~ 
Yes. 

23026. Say any number exceeding 300 or 400, do you 
consider it desirable, on a journey of four or five bours or 
upwards, to have a medical officer, as one never Knows 
what may happen in a train ?—I do. 
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Colonel H. C. Sctater, C.B., called ; and Examined. 


23027. (Chairman.) You have twenty-nine years’ 
service in the Royal Artillery end I think you have been 
Deputy Director-General of Ordnance sinco November, 
1902 1—Yes. 

23028. You served in Egypt, also at headquarters as 
Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General in Ireland, also as 
Deputy Assistant Director-General of Ordnance at head- 
quarters ; you became 3 major of artillery, and you went 
to South Africa and held various appointments. You 
have also served in the field in the Soudan in 1884-5 
and 1885-6, and in South Africa from 1899 to 1902 7—Yes. 


23029. The first question I have to ask you is with 
regard to the necessity for providing Army Ordnance 
Corps services for militia and voluntecrs acting in the 
field or in fixed defences: how do affairs stand in that 
way ?—I think the view the War Office has taken upon 
this part of ths question is that there is no 
necessity for providing any special Army Ordnance 
Corps cadres or other special organisation, and that the 
Militia and Volunteers would fall in with the arrange- 
ments made for the rest of the Army. 


23030. Whether in the mobile army or in the fixed 
defences ?—Quite so. 

23031. Supposing that the whole of the Regular Army 
were occupied overseas, would the establishments then 
require to be supplemented !—They would, but that 
also is a general question and refers not exclusively to the 
auxiliary forces; for the requirements, of the troops 
left behind there would not be sufficient Army Ordnance 
Corps under the present arrangements. 


23032, Is it contemplated in that case that the deficiency 
should be made good from the auxiliary forces ?—That 
was the proposal. I think there were two proposals 
made; one was that the Army Ordnance Corps itself 
should be largely increased, and the other was 
that we should obtain the men from the auxiliary 
forces. The first proposal means a very large 
additional expense, and the second proposal is a 
much more economical one. For that reason @ Com- 
mittee was assembled by the Secretary of State to 
consider the question. 


23033. That is Colonel Collingwood’s Committee ?— 
Yes. 


23034. Are you able to tell us what the terms of the 
report were generally ?—I have here a précis of the 
report of which, if you will allow me, I will read the first 
few sentences at any rate. 


23035. If you please ?—Three schemes were considered 
by Colonel Collingwood’s Committee for the employment, 
in case of emergency, of Auxiliary Forces on ordnance 
duties—first, the militia; secondly, an ordnance 
reserve corps; and third the volunteers. The main 
feature kept in view was the fact that the duties of the 
department demanded that 70 per cent. of the men should 
be clerks and the remaining 30 per cent. tradesmen. 
Statistics obtained showed that neither class could be 
found in the ranks of the militia, and the idea of employing 
the militia was therefore abandoned. The proposed reserve 
corps had also to be abandoned as impracticable, it being 
regarded as impossible to obtain the class of man desired 
who could spare the necessary time from his ordinary 
employment for the preliminary and annual training. 
With regard to the question of the employment of volun- 
teers, the Committee submitted for consideration a 
scheme, of which the following aro the salient 
features. First, recruits to be enlisted from efficient 
volunteers in existing corps to continue to belong to their 
volunteer corps as supernumeraries, but to be transferred 
on the day of enlistment to the army reserve on the 
samo conditions as for the Army Post Office Corps. 
Then follow certain questions of pay, power of discharge, 
and other details and clothing and equipment. The cost 
to the public of the volunteer scheme on these lines was 
estimated at £14 per man per annum, representing an 
annual outlay for the contemplated force of 500 men of 
£7,000. Asum was taken in the present year’s estimates 
for a trial of this scheme in the eastern district, but the 
Secretary of State decided that, pending the Report of 
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your Royal Commission, no action should be taken in the 
matter. 

23036, Is the item withdrawn, or is it still in the 
estimates ?—The item was withdrawn, I think, and the 
question is standing over until the Commission has 
reported. The first alternative of increasing the Army 
Ordnance Corps by enlistment of Regular Army Ordnance 
Corps men we estimate would require a thousand more 
men to be added to it in order to bring up the requirements 
to what the Department considers necessary now. 


23038. Then I have to ask you as to the equipment of 
the militia and volunteers, and the first question upon that 
is the extent to which the militia and volunteers are in 
possession of obsolete guns or other equipment ?—If I 
might deal with the volunteer heavy batteries first, 
the position of affairs is that there are 125 volunteer 
heavy batteries, of which forty-four have been armed 
quite recently with the modern 4-7 quick-firing gun, 


which is the gun our regular heavy batteries 
have got at present. Twenty-three batteries are 
armed with 15-pounders, which is our present 


field battery gun ; thirteen batteries are armed with the 
40-pounder R.B.L., and forty-five batteries with the 
16-pounder R.M.L. The thirteen batteries with the 
40-pounder, and the forty-five batteries with the 
16-pounder—that is a total of fifty-eight—have still got 
what may be called obsolete guns; and although they 
both shoot accurately their range is limited and their 
power is small. 

23039. The batteries which are armed with the 15- 
pounder are spoken of as heavy batteries, are they not ? 
They have merely got these guns until they get others 1— 
There has been much consideration given to the question 
of the armanent of the volunteer heavy batteries. 
It has recently been decided that the forty-four batteries 
armed with 4-7 inch guns are sufficient to meet 


* probable requirements with that nature of gun and that the 


rest of the batteries, that is the eighty-one batteries that 
remain, should be armed with the 15-pounder, which 
will be liberated when the field artillery is re-armed with 
the new gun. This policy is being carried out. The word 
“heavy ” in connection with volunteer batteries has been 
used for years—but in future, although they will not 
be field batteries, the batteries armed with the 
15-pounder can hardly be called heavy. 

23040. They will not be horsed ?—They will not be 
used as field batteries ; they will be used in a more quict 
and sedate way. 

23041. Then as to the drill guns for volunteers ?— 
There is the coast defence artillery, too. 

23042. Had you anything to say more about the obsolete 
guns ?—With reference to the militia and volunteers 
belonging to the garrison artillery, neither have any 
equipment on their charge which they would use on 
mobilisation. Their training takes place at the works at 
which they mobilise, or at practice batteries placed at 
their disposal. 

23043. What are the guns they drill with—just those 
which happen to be in the armament of the batteries 1 
There have been great efforts made since 1897 to arm the 
volunteers and militia belonging to the garrison artillery 
with up-to-date guns, smooth-bore and R.M.L. guns 
being withdrawn ; that has been going on by degrees and 
now we have a large number of drill guns which have 
been issued to volunteers and militia. Ninety-three 
6-inch guns, sixteen 5-inch guns, ninety 4-inch, and 
fifteen 3-pounder quick-firing, have all been issued, 
and I may say that all the garrison artillery 
militia and volunteers which are allotted on 
mobilisation, that is, those which come into the 
various schemes of defence, have now been supplied 
with modern drill guns, or if they are not actually supplied 
they are in process of being supplied. That means build- 
ing emplacements and the conversion of the guns, and so 
on, and it takes some time; but that is the programme 
which is being carried out, and it is very nearly completed 
now. 

23044. So that we may practically take it that there 
are few corps—if there are any at all—likely to drill long 
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with the cld smooth-bore ?—There are still a large number 
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smooth-bore guns, but they are not as it were in the 
scheme of mobilisation, and they can be looked upon 
as practically surplus to our requirements. We are 
buying modern guns which the navy do not require 
any more, to continue the re-equipment of these 
unallotted units, but in consequence of this 
Commission, that has been suspended because it is 
considered possible that some reduction may be made 
in the number of garrison artillery corps which exist. 

23045. Beyond its being healthy exercise there is not 
much use in teaching a man with a smooth bore gun ?— 
There is very little use in it except that it keeps the corps 
together. 

23046. Is there no possibility if you cannot take the 
guns to the men that you should tako the man to the guns ? 
—For training purposes ? 

23017. Yes ?—For militia that is done because they go 
to the fortresses for their annual training—or to practice 
camps where they have the use of modern guns. 


23048, But for volunteers they would be too distant 
would they ?—The volunteers like to drill once a week or 
oftencr, and they have the guns at their centres. 
We have supplied guns all over the country in 
their various drill halls, and I have a very voluminous 
return here which shows where they all are.* With 
regard to their annual practice, that is arranged for in the 
district to which they belong or where they will be 
mobilised. 

23049. Mine was the broader principle as to whether, 
as the volunteers now go somewhat long distances to 
ranges, in the same way as there arc places where these 
guns are situated there might be some method of getting 
the men to go there to practice with the guns ; but as it 
is a question of policy I will not pursue it further unless 
you wish to say anything on it 1—After the Commission 
reports, I think perhaps the whole question will be 
reconsidered. 

23050. As to the amount of ammunition to be allowed to 
volunteers can you give us any information ?—The 
garrison artillery portion of the militia and volunteers 
get practically forty rounds a gun and 200 rounds of 
I-inch aiming ammunition allowed them per company 
for practice. The allowance per company is a money 
one which is used in obtaining suitable ammunition. 
£40,000 a year represents roughly the total expenditure 
upon ammunition for the above. The heavy batteries have 
varying amounts of ammunition: from fifty-five rounds for 
the 4-7 with 400 rounds of I-inch aiming ammunition, to 400 
rounds for the 15-pounder, and that works out at a cost 
of £200 in the case of the 15-pounder and £132 in the 
case of the 4°7 per battery per annum. 


23051. With regard to the clothing issued to the militia, 
partly worn clothing is issued, is it not ?—Yes ;_ there was 
a Committee appointed by the Secretary of State in 1901 
to consider the question of militia clothing generally and 
especially the question of part worn clothing. There 
were a number of complaints made before that 
Committee on the question of part worn clothing. 
The Committee consisted of four officers of militia, 
and four officers of the staff at the War Office, 
and they made certain recommendations on the 
subject of part worn clothing which have been accepted 
and approved by the Secretary of State and most of these 
are now included in the new Regulations for the Militia. 
The salient points are: first, the power to condemn 
prematurely unserviceable articles of clothing has now been 
given to commanding officers in these Regulations ; and 
second, the Regulations go on to say that an 
allowance up to Is. per man is sanctioned for the cleaning 
and renovating all part worn clothing before issue to other 
men 80 as to render it absolutely free from objection. 
This when fully understood by the units will, it is believed, 
remove all objections to the re-issue of part worn clothing. 
These I think are the two principal improvements as 
regards the question of part worn clothing. Owing to the 
short period of time for which the militiaman uses 
his uniform annually and the constant changes which 
occur, it was recognised that it was impossible not to 
deal with part worn clothing in some way, and this 
yhich has been adopted, will, it is hoped, tend to 


* Not printed. 


improvement. I think 15,000 men go annually from the 
militia to the tine and their kit has to be dealt with when 
they are gone. : 


23052. To whom is the one shilling paid ?—The one 
shilling is paid to the militiaman or civilian who cleans 
the clothing after the training is over; but formerly the 
permanent staff had to do the cleaning. 

23053. I was only asking whether it was to the man who 
received the clothing as compensation for its being part 
worn ?—No, it is paid for the absolute cleaning ; it will be 
cleaned under the superintendence of the permanent staff 
after the training is over. The approximate annual 
cost of the clothing of a private in the regular infantry 
is £4 17s. 7d., while in the militia it is £2 3s. 2d., and 
as the militiaman is out a very short time it shows 
how very expensive, comparatively, the militisman’s 
clothing is. 

23054. He takes his boots with him, does he not ?—Yea, 
and his socks and shirt; he gets a free gift of those every 
year: 

23055. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Is the work that the non- 
commissioned officers and men of the Army Ordnance 
Corps do entirely clerking work ?—No, it is divided into 
two parts, one is clerking, and the other is store holding, 
that is the actual moving and custody of the stores 
under the officers. 


23056. You have everything under your charge 
except clothing, have you not ?—All stores including 
clothing are now administered by my department. 


23057. And all the guns at Woolwich are under your 
charge ?—Yes. 

23058. Is it work that would require any very special 
training for a volunteer, assuming he is probably a clerk 
inhis ordinary civil avocation?—No, the committes 
thought that the volunteer should have twenty technical 
trainings in an ordnance depot of not less than two hours 
each a year, and six clear and consecutive days in camp 
with an army ordnance depdt, this camp attendance to 
be compulsory. 

23059. That is the only training they are to get; it is 
not proposed that they should put in the ordinary training 
of their unit as well ?—Seven company attendances with 
volunteer corps, each not less than an hour. These were 
the minimum proposals. I think they reduced the com- 
pany attendances in order to get the technical ones. 


23060. With reference to the obsolete guns, I think 
there is a corps of militia artillery in Devon who have 
three batteries all armed with obsolete mobile guns; I 
think the officer who was here told us so ?—Are they s0- 
called heavy batteries or allotted to moveable armament? 

23061. They are garrison artillery, but there are n0 
heavy batteries of militia as I understand ; I think be 
said one battery was armed with sixteen pounders, and 
then with forty pounder Armstrong, and another with 
eight inch howitzers, all obsolete ; what is it proposed 
to do with them ?—I will just look a> the return; they 
are probably an unallotted corps. 

23062. I think he said he was allotted to the Plymouth 
defences, but I am not quite certain Was it the Corn- 
wall and Devon Artillery ? 

23063. The Devon Artillery Militia?—The head: 
quarters are at Devonport; they are looked upon 3% 
having the Devonport fortifications available to use when- 
ever they require them. There are four companies and 
they are not shown as having any armament at all. 

23064. Are they fortress artillery 7—Yes, and they are 
on the spot in the fortress and they use the armament of 
the fortress as they want it. 

23065. But as matter of fact they have these three 
mobile batteries, have they not?—I have no record of that, 

23066. The number of volunteer garrison artillery 8 
greatly in excess of requirements, is it not?—Well, from an 
artillery point of view, it is apparently, but thatis hardly 
my province ; it comes under mobilisation really. 

23067. I wished to ask you whether personally you bed 
ever thonght how they could be utilised ?—No, I have 
not; the Mobilisation Department settle how many 
are to be used, and we have tried to find them tho best 
guns we can get for the money. 

23068. The volunteer sixteen pounder batteries I 
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think at present have 145 rounds for practice, have they 
not ?—150 rounds. 

23069. And of these ninety are common ?—Yes, that is 
right. 

23070. It would be an advantage, would it not, to give 
them a larger number of shrapnel instead of so much 
common shell ?—I think the reason of that is that we 
have got very little of that ammunition left. 


23071. Shrapnel ?—Yes ; we are hoping to withdraw 
these guns so very soon that we do not want to make any 
more of that ammunition. 

23072. Can you tell me how many rounds a regular 
battery fires off in its ordinary practice ?—400 without 
brigade practice and 600 with. 

23073. Each battery ?—Each battery. 

23074. We have been told that the reason a volunteer 
officer can never be of very much use in field work is that 
he does not get sufficient opportunities of observation, 
but I suppose if the number of rounds a volunteer battery 
fired was made more equal to the regular battery he would 
have more opportunities of observation ?—His oppor- 
tunities of observing fire would be increased. 

23075. Can you tell us when it is likely that the fifteen 
pounder guns will be issued to the remaining batteries of 
volunteers ?—It is hard to say. The re-armament of the 
Field Artillery is going to commence next year and & 
considerable number of 15-pounder equipments will be 
disengaged by that from the regular army, but there will 
not be anything done during 1904. 

23076. There will be no more issued this year ?— 
There will be no change this year, but I hope by the fol- 
lowing year that there will be a considerable number of 
batteries set free. 

23077. I do not know whether you mentioned the 
present strength of the Army Ordnance Corps ; you stated 
that it would require 1,000 men more than at present to 
make up the number you wanted ?—204 officers and 1,560 
men, is the present strength of the corps. 

23078. That is the strength at present for home service ? 
—It is the strength for all services at home and abroad. 

23079. (Sir Ralph Knox.) When you have trained these 
volunteers for the Army Ordnance Corps, you propose 
then to enlist them and make them reservists ?—It is 
proposed to enlist them at once from efficient volunteers 
who would continue to belong to their volunteer corps as 
supernumeraries. 

23080. Giving them 6d. a day as the Post Office men 
have ?—Yes. 

23081. And you calculate that on that basis they would 
cost about £14 or £15 a year ?—Yes. 

23082. How many do you propose to have of those ? 
What is the scheme ?—We would want about 1,000 more 
men to complete our requirements. 

23083. In fact you propose to form a reserve to the 
corps by the enlistment of fairly trained volunteers ?— 
Yes, precisely. There are a considerable number of 
of volunteers who have already been used to the work 
employed at Woolwich and Weedon and at other large 
Government establishments, and it is thought we could 
utilise a good number of those. 

23084. That is to say, men who are employed as civilians 
in those large depéts are volunteers ?—Yes. 

23085. And you think if you were to give them £10 
@ year you would be able to hold them in reserve for your 
corps in the case of a large number being sent abroad ?— 
Yes, 

23086. As regards the 15-pounder batteries of the 
future, will they take their position in the army corps 
armed with the 15-pounder ?—Not in the army corps. 

23087. What will their position be ?—There is a large 
number of them who would be told off for certain 
defences. 

23088. Is the 15-pounder regarded as a proper defence 
gun for these defences ?—That has been decided by the 
Commanider-in-Chief and the Secretary of State. 

23089. Is that because they do not think the position 
in question is likely to be attacked ?—I could not say. 


23090. Is the 15-pounder a gun for position ?—It is a 
91—IL 
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gun which can be used for defensive positions and depends 
upon scale of atttack, but defence is a matter of degree. 

23091. (Colonel O'Callaghan-Westropp.) It has rather 
been represented to us that the men, particularly the 
volunteers, take much greater interest in getting hold of 
modern guns for drill practice than with the old obsolete 
guns; can you tell us the reason why ina number of the 
new practice batteries 64-pounder muzzle-loading guns 
have been mounted ?—They are survivals, I am afraid ; 
it is not so many years ago since the regulars were prac- 
tising with the 64-pounders. 

23092. But this is a case where the guns did not exist 
for the fortress at all, and they were brought from other 
places and put into built emplacements as new batteries ? 
—In recent years ? 

23093. The rearmament you mentioned commenced 
from 1897 1—Yes, my records go back to that date. 


23094. During tho last four years the practice batteries 
in Dover for the South Eastern district, and in Cork 
Harbour for the South of Ireland, have been extensively 
armed with 64 pounder muzzle-loading guns—quite a new 
battery _—Who uses them ? 


23095. In Cork Harbour both the Royal Garrison 
Artillery and the militia, and in the South Eastern 
district both the Royal Garrison Artillery, militia, and 
the volunteers ?— They have 64 - pounder practice 
batteries ? 

23096. Sixty-four pounder muzzle loaders ?—I do not 
understand that. There was a 64-pounder practice 
battery at Dover, but it has been displaced by 4-5-in. B.L. 
There are in addition to the armament guns some 64- 
pounders for defence of certain land fronts, which will r2- 
main until the approved moveable armament is complete. 
At Cork Harbour there still remain four 64-pounders in 
addition to other practice guns, and they have been there 
for years, and as additional practice guns become 
available will be abolished. 

23097. I do not know whether it had come to your 
knowledge, and if 80 I was only curious to know whether 
it had been done with a view to using up stores of old 
ammunition ?—The whole of the Royal Garrison Artillery 
practice batteries are now equipped with 5-in. B.L. guns. 


23098. Can you tell us why in the militia training if a 
certain amount of ammunition is unavoidably unex- 
pended one year the corps is not allowed to carry it over 
until the next training ?—That I think is a question of 
finance ; it depends on the House of Commons, which will 
not allow us to spend money except in the year for which it 
has been voted. 

23099. As a matter of fact no extra charge is entailed 
on the public ?—No, but it is a clear gain to the public, 
and as a matter of fact the money is not available in the 
following year. 

23100. Still it seems hard luck on a corps which through 
no fault of its own, such as bad weather or the mounting 
of the gun giving way, is not able to use its ammunition, 
that they should not be allowed to use it the next year ?— 
I think that is a financial matter; we do make a few 
special exceptions in hard cases. 


23101. In the case of coast defence artillery the pro- 
vision of tugs, I think, comes under the transport and not 
under your department ?—Yes, that is so. 

23102. They supply them ?—Yes. 

23103. But your department provides the high specd 
targets ?—Yes. 

23104. There are a number of practice batteries where 
the high speed targets are not available; having regard 
to the amount of quick-firing guns now mounted for coast 
defence can you say what is the objection ? Is that one 
of finance also ?—I think the targets would be certainly 
forthcoming if the tugs are. 

23105. It takes a tug with a special apparatus ?—Yez, 
but the tug is very expensive, and we have been gradually 
introducing them as we can get money ; all the important 
places now have got high speed targets, and they are 
gradually being increased ; but I do not think they will 
ever go to places which are not important, as the upkeep 
of the tug is so much. 

23106. But at a coast fortress ?—There should certainly 
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be tugs there and we have got them at home and abroad 
now at all our fortresses, I think. 


23107. The 1s. for cleaning the clothing in the militia 
is of course an excellent thing, but surely cleaning is work 
which could with more advantage be done by a tailor with 
proper appliances, than by a private soldier ?—I think 
that is provided for if necessary: ‘The cleaning of 
militia clothing afterwards returned to store shall be 
carried out by military or civil labour under the super- 
vision of the non-commissioned officers of the permanent 
staff who in no case will be permitted actually to perform 
the work themselves, or in certain cases referred to in the 
preceding paragraphs, by contract with professional 
cleaners.” That, I think, is left to the commanding 
officer to settle. 


23108. One of the points about that shilling is that it 
was contemplated to re-line the trousers ?—“ All articles 
of part worn clothing reserved under the preceding para- 
graph for re-issue should be rendered free from objection 
and should be, if necessary, renovated by professional 
cleaners,” etc, 


23109. Another point that has been frequently spoken 
of by militia commanding officers is the frock ; I think it 
has been suggested that a new frock which is intended 
to look like a tunic has been manufactured out of the old 
one at the expense of 1s. 3d. worth of lace ?—That is so, 
but I do not know about the cost; a smartened up 
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frock has been approved, and instructions were issued 
last year to carry out the alterations on all new frocks in 
store. 


23110. And that smartencd up frock has now to last 
six yearg as against four which the old frock had to last? 
—The full dress frock has to last eight trainings while the 
service dress has only to last four trainings ; the latter 
was to have been six and it is now reduced to four. 


23111. Can you tell us the reason why a head-dress is 
issued to some militia regiments and not to others !— 
Militia units, whose corresponding Regular unite wear 
helmets, are provided with helmets for full-dress. Other 
Militia units, whose corresponding Regular units wear 
feather bonnets, fur caps, etc., are not supplied with full- 
dress head-dress on ground of expense. 

23112. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) As to the issue of 
machine guns to volunteer infantry, it is intended, is it 
not, to issue one machine gun to each !—Yes, and 
a second is contemplated ; they are gradually being made, 
and as we get money they will be issued. 

23113. There is practically a deficiency of machine guns 
at the present time ’—Yes, I think we have over 2000 
guns in our possession now, and we want about 500 more, 
or something of that sort. 


23114. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would wish 
to state to the Commission that we have not asked you t!— 
No, I do not think so. 
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Captain T, N. Dinwippy, called ; and Examined. 


23115, (Chairman.) You are captain in the second 
volunteer battalion of the West Kent Regiment ?—Yes, 
I have held 2 commission for the last eight years. 


93116. And you are also brigade cyclist officer of the 
Royal West Kent Volunteer Brigade ?—Yes. 


23117. And you come here to give us information 
specially as to the cyclists in your employment and as to 
the allowances. I think it will save time if I ask Colonel 
Satterthwaite, at whose instance you have been called, 
to be good enough to take your examination ?—If you 
please. I speak asa cyclist officer, but I wish to put any 
points I may fairly and without bias. 


23118. We are very anxious to know all you can tell us. 


23119. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) The first thing is the value 
of cyclists in large and small bodies and their special duties; 
what have you tosay with regard to that ?—In my opinion 
eycle-mounted infantry should he of considerable value 
when employed in comparatively small bodies. Acting in 
a contined area a force beyond the strength of, say, a four 
company battalion is liable to confusion, especially with 
men not exceptionally highly trained, and in moving along 
a road [ have found it necessary to preserve considerable 
intervals between sections and companies to allow for 
confusion that might possibly arise from any sudden 
stoppage, and also to allow for switchbacking in ordinary 
country roads, otherwise considerable delay might he 
caused, Cyclists L think are available for almost all 
dutics assigned to mounted infantry; their special 
mobility renders them valuable in connection with advance, 
rear, and flank guards, in reconnaissance, and all 
general scouting, communication and despatches, rapid 
concentration at any desired point, and perhaps specially ag 


a mobile harassing force. They are at some disadvantage 
compared with mounted infantry in their rapid move- 
ments being confined to roads; but this is not s0 
serious in a home defence force where roads are universal. 
In offensive operations as a general rule cycles would be 
used for rapid transit to a distant point, the force then 
acting as infantry. Cyclists have compensating sd- 
vantages over mounted infantry in their rapidity, silence, 
length of march and consequent radius of action, inde- 
pendence as to billeting and supplies by reason of their 
rapidity of movement; their mounts are free from need 
for specia) attention both in the field and at rest and 
require no feeding, and they do not require nursing during 
continued operations. The case of procuring remounts, 
especially in the home country, is a decided advantage. 
Further the men require no special training in riding, and 
the cost of the mounts as compared with horses is com- 
paratively small. The liability to breakdown is no doubt 
greater than with horses, but the always available supply 
of remounts minimises risk from that cause. Finally, in 
the case of a volunteer force, some men are induced to 
serve who probably would not otherwise join an un- 
mounted company. Cyclists are a modem innovation, 
and it is no doubt difficult for the older school to look 
on a man on a cycle as a soldier in the same sense a8 
when mounted on a horse. With the recognition of moto 
for military purposes this prejudice should give way tos 
recognition of the practical advantages gained. I have 
copies of my reports to the brigade major of the cyclist 
operations at last year's Brigade camp, giving instances of 
eyclists’ work which might be of interest. 
patos Woe will leave those for the minute, I think. 
ith regard to that part of your statement, the duties of 
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the cyclist scem to be to supply the place of mounted 
infantry, as part of their duties, and in other cases they 
have more or less special duties ?—Yes, I think that is so. 


23121. But I take it that you do not think that their 
Principal usefulness would be in very large bodies ?— 
I think they are decidedly liable to confusion acting in 
large bodies, especially in confined areas ; probably more 
80 than would be the case with mounted infantry. 

23122. And of course also they are of great value in 
detached duties, such as carrying messages and detached 
duties upon outposts and other reconnaissance work ?— 
Yes, decidedly ; in all general reconnaissance I think 
they should be very useful. 

23123. And these small bodies man for man are quite 
as useful as the large bodies ?—Quite. 


23124. But it is not a necessity for a cyclist body that 
it should be of any particular organised strength ?—No, 
I think not at all. 

23125. Either twelve or twenty men efficiently trained 
are of great practical value, man for man ?—Decidedly. 


23126. Now with regard to your second point, the 
expenditure of the special allowance of £2 for cyclists, 
you know that when cyclist; companies were started a 
special grant of £2 was given ; can you give us your views 
upon that point, from your own experience with your own 
company and the experience you have gained from any 
other companies ; and at the same time you are prepared, 
I believe, to deal with the proposed reduction and also 
with the difficulty of maintaining the numbers of cyclist 
companies even with the present grant. Will you generally 
give us your experience on those three points together ?— 
A reduction of pay in any undertaking in modern times 
is always difficult to establish, and after the amount 
(which is felt not to be extravagant) has been fixed, men 
are not readily reconciled to less. Whatever the grant 
the establishment expenses must remain constant, 
and any reduction must be taken from the cycle 
allowance to men. Deducting for the additional cost 
of equipment and special training even now little is 
left for compensation for wear and damage to cycles. 


23127. In all cases these cycles are the property of 
the men, are they not !—That is so invariably, I think, 
right through my experience always they are the 
property of the men. In considering this question, the 
position of the average cyclist who joins a volunteer 
battalion should be borne in mind. He is usually of small 
means and he cannot afford frequent renewal of his cycle, 
and he generally takes considerable care of it. In military 
work, apart from general rough usage, cycies are exposed 
to weather, and the annual camp, often with damp 
“‘stabling,” has an appreciable effect on the life of a cycle. 
This I find is frequently a cause of non-attendance at 
camp, the only period when actual practical training is 
possible. On the other hand volunteer mounted infantry 
are generally recruited from a different class, who can 
and do substantially supplement the Government grant 
out of their own pockets, which cannot be hoped for with 
the class of men from which cyclists are drawn ; and the 
present small extra cost of £2 per man should not be con- 
sidered as service dearly bought. As an instance of that, 
I know the Inns of Court mounted infantry annually pay 
three guineas a man to their horse fund, as they call it, 
in addition to the Government grant. Moreover the 
satisfactory rate of recruiting that prevailed during the 
period of war enthusiasm can be taken as no criterion of 
men’s readiness to join under the present conditions ; 
and even with the inducement of the extra grant, especi- 
ally with the risk of its loss under present regulations in 
weak companies, it is often impossible to obtain the 
necessary influx of recruits. If the reduction of grant 
is decided upon, many battalions must find it impossible 
to continue their cycle companies. Moreover, referring 
to the reduction of grant to companies below the regula- 
tion strength, a weak company is, proportionately to its 
numbers, as valuable as a full company, and even the 
establishment, of a cyclist section in a battalion is of 
considerable value. The cost of its maintainence is no 
jess per man than with a full company, and in such cases 
the full grant should, I consider, be allowed. 


; 23128. Would you tell me how the £2 is generally spent, 
either in your own company or in other companies ?—In 
different companies they vary the expenditure of the grant, 
‘but I think the general rule is to give the men as compen. 
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sation for the wear of their cycles about £1 per man 
annually. The battalion usually pays in addition for any 
actual damage by breakage on service, and in some cases 
the men get extra allowances for attendance at camp. 


23129, Then that practically is intended and used to 
cover the damage to their tyres which must necessarily 
occur from rough usage ?—Yes, and the general damage 
from exposure to the weather, &c. 


23130. The general damage from exposure to the weather 
out of doors, and further the damage to ine steel parts of 
the cycle which must occur by having it under canvas at 
nights and in all weathers ?—Yes. Any specific damage 
like a breakage through a collision or accident would gener- 
ally be allowed for specially by the battalion and made 
good. In some battalions I know the men get the whole 
of the £2 grant. 


23131. Have you anything more to tell us on that point ? 
—I might add that under the present conditions I think 
there are very few cyclist companies that are up to their 
full strength and there are very many who are very far 
below their full strength. 


23132. Do you know at all the number of cyclist com- 
panies who have fallen under the minimum this last year ? 
—I do not. 


23133. Have you anything further to say about the dis- 
allowance of the grant when the number falls below the 
minimum ?—I think nothing beyond what I have said 
on that point. 

23134. But the point I want to press you upon is the 
relative efficiency ; is there any real difference in the effici- 
ency of units, as apart from the numbers, if the numbers, 
say, are forty or if they are sixty ?—The coat of maintain- 
ing a smaller number is of course quite as much per man 
as with a full company ; and I think man for man a small 
force is, to say the least of it, quite as useful as a big force. 


23135. There is one point that I am going to hark back 
upon. You say that a cycle is very much more easily re- 
placed than a horse on service, if it gets out of order ?— 
Yes, I think that is so in a country like this, where the 
number of cycles is innumerable. In any small town and 
almost in any village you could in war time commandeer 
sufficient cycles to remount your company without much 
difficulty. 


23136. Then that would be more or less an act of loot, 
would it ?—I suppose it would in that case. 


23137. (Chairman.) The Army Act, 1881, gives power 
under certain circumstances to requisition carriages ; are 
you aware whether it is settled that cycles como under 
that head ?—I do not know. 


23138. Would there be any opposition from a cyclist’s 
point of view, to an interpretaiion clause adding cycles 
to the carriages which could be impressed ?—I do not seo 
why there should be. 


23139. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Have you ever con- 
sidered how a cyclist corps would be atlected supposing 
there were a number of troops with heavy carriages 
marching along the road, which would cut it up very 
much ?—If the roads were cut up it would retard 
their progress ; but they could a deal more easily use the 
bye-roads and the more tortuous roads than ordinary 
troops because of their lightness and their rapidity of 
movement. 

23140. Have you ever considered what use motor 
cycles would be ?—I have not personal experience of motor 
cycles, but I should think for despatch riding perhaps 
as much as anything they would be very useful. 

23141. Are they not more apt to get out of order ?--L 
have not experience of motor cycles. 

23142. Do you do the ordinary drills of the volunteers ? 
—Yes. 

23143. All the ordinary drills ?—1f you mean the in- 
fantry drill, the men are trained in cycle work and 
in the infantry work as well. 

23144. You do learn infantry drills as well as any other 
you may have for your cycle werk. You have to put in 
the same number of infantry drills for efficiency 1 
Infantry drills including the cyclists’ driils. 

23145. (Sir Ralph Knor.) You said that these cyclists 
could not be used in any very large bodies. What is the 
largest body you contemplate Leing used in one direction, 
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that is to say, on one road ?—I suppose it would very 
much depend upon circumstances. Given that there is 
space available fur the necessary intervals, the force 
might be fairly large: but acting in a confined arca I 
think a four company battalion should be about the limit. 
I dare say under certain circumstances, especially in a 
country where parallel roads were available, a good deal 
larger force might be employed in the same district. 


23146. But on one line you think 400 men is as many 
as would be likely to get through their route without con- 
fusion ?—1 think if there were more there would be decided. 
risk of confusion. 


23147. What is the space that you think necessary 
to allow between each ‘company ?—Again that varies 
with circumstances ; on a flat level road it would be con- 
siderably less than on a hilly road, but I think in an ordin- 
ary way about twenty-five yards between sections, and 
about 100 yards between companies. 


23148. Then a four company battalion of 400 men 
would arrive at their destination or where it was advisablo 
they should bo brought into action, fairly together ?— 
Yes, that would be so. 


23149. But you think 400 is about the limit of the body 
on one road. Then you would require parallel roads to 
bring in a larger body to a place of concentration ?—I 
think if it were simply a matter of concentrating at one 
spot you could probably move a good many more mer 
than a battalion along the one road. 


23150, At those maneuvres that took place in the 
south of England which General Maurice was so much 
interested in, what numbers did you attempt to get 
together there ?—I was not there ; I do not know really, 
but I think it was a considerable number. 


93151. But the weather was very unfavourable, was it 
not, when be made that large attempt ?—Yes, I believe 
it was. 


23152. As regards the special capitation grant, you 
say that in some cases the £2 was paid over to the men, 
the whole of it?—Yes, that is so, and any extra cost 
of equipment I suppose comes out of the battalion fund. 
Some battalions of course are much better provided with 
private funds than others. 


23153. What do you mean by equipment ?—I think 
the uniform of the cyclist soldier is a little more expensive ; 
there are his ritle clips to provide, extra cost at 
camp in providing storage for the cycles, and there are 
various incidental expenses over those of the ordinary 
infantry volunteer. 


23154. This £2 is of course absolutely additional to the 
ordinary capitation grant ?—That is so. 


93155. And this £2 apparently is intended to cover all 
the special expenses arising from the fact that you have 
a cycle 1—Yes, I take it that is so. 

23156. The cycles are not provided out of that in any 
case ?—I do not think in any case. I have never heard 
of a case. It could not be so, because the sum is 
insufficient. 


23157. But the actual cost of maintaining a bicycle 
appears to have been found to be far below the £2, your 
repairs and so forth ?—It is a very difficult thing to say 
what is the actual cost, for the repair you may get 
at a fixed sum, but the general damage, the damage by 
rust and wear to a bicycle, is simply a matter of the 
shortening of its life ; and how much the life is shortened 
by its military use it is very difficult to say actually. 

23158. But I see from a return we have here that it 
has been ascertained from returns that have been supplied 
that the whole of the £2 has not been spent upon the 
bicycles where the expenditure of the £2 has been in the 
hands of the regiment and not in the hands of the in- 
dividual ?—I should think very likely not, because the 
expenditure by the battalion would in that case be simpl: 
for any actual breakage damage that occurred, probably. 

23159. When they are on duty ?—Yes ; and the general 
wear and tearand damage by weather isa thing that cannot, 
be fixed, and that would fall to the man; he would have 
to stand that. 


23160, But supposing he had the £2 paid entirely to 
himself, do not you think that that would cover all the 
wear and tear arising from the use of the bicycle, a military 
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equipment, and provide also something towards the 
machine ?—I should think the £2 ought to cover the 
additional equipment and wear and tear of cycle. 


23161. And cover over a series of years something like 
the expense of an ordinary machine, not of the very 
highest class ?—I do not think it would, especially when 
the cost of maintaining the cycle is deducted ; it would 
not pay for the cycle, but I think it might compensate a 
man for any damage to the cycle. 

. 23162. (Colonel} O’Callaghan-Westropp.) The minimum 
establishment of a cyclist company, I believe, is seventy. 
five 1—Yes, that is so. 

23163. Of all ranks ?—Yes. 


23164. When you spoke of the number 400, I under. 
stood from you that that was what you considered the 
highest convenient tactical unit ?—Yes. I think I ssid 
a four company battalion, and that with the present 
establishment of a cyclist company would be about 500. 
I think the present full establishment of a cyclist company 
is 135. 


23165. From your evidence you think that a smaller 
unit, say twenty or twenty-five, could be used tactically 
with advantage ?—With decided advantage, yes. 


23166. For such purposes as seizing a bridge !—It 
would be very useful, I think, in the absence of the larger 
force, and especially for outpost work and general scouting 
in conjunction with smaller bodies. 

23167. And even smaller numbers might be used for 
demolishing a railway bridge, or matters of that kind !— 
Decidedly, and for the interior arrangements of 4 
battalion, messages and despatches and connections 
between pickets of an outpost scheme. Many uses might 
be found for a small section. 


23168. Then from that I rather infer that even in the 
case of a battalion with a large corps of cyclists included 
in it you think that even should it be decided by the 
brigadier or general commanding the division that the 
whole of the cyclists should be massed, still it would be 
necessary that a certain number should remain attached 
to the battalion for ordinary duty ?—It would often be 
advisable, and it is often so done, I believe. 


23169. I suppose in peace time useful instruction could 
be given to so small a unit as twenty-five, taking twenty- 
five as the section of cyclists ?—If it were a well organ- 
ised section and the men were energetic and turned up to 
do their work, yes, half that number. 


23170. You think really instruction could be usefully 
imparted to it ?—Yes. 

23171. Therefore on this question of grants, would you 
say that this Commission would be well advised in recom- 
mending e minimum of twenty-five instead of the present 
minimum of seventy-five ?—Yes, I should. 


23172. Now to come more to the actual functions; of 
course, we have to contemplate the existence of the 
auxiliary forces in this country as being primarily to 
resist an invasion ?—Yes. 


23173. The theory is on foot that an invader would 
bring a considerable body of cyclists with him, and pre- 
sumably from the arguments you have put before us those 
cyclists could with greater advantage be met by cyclists 
on our side than by either cavalry or mounted infantry ?— 
Yes, I think they could, because the cyclists on the other 
side would probably run round our mounted infantry 
and cavalry, cwing to their greater rapidity of movement. 


23174. In fact you think one of the advantages of 
having a strongly organised cyclist force in our home 
defence army would be that it could have a very wide 
screen of intelligence and observation ?—Yes, I think 
much more so than could be possible with cavalry. 


23175. Now as compared with cavalry or mounted in- 
fantry I noted the principal administrative and executive 
advantages which you referred to, but there were three 
which I should be glad to know if you have considered. 
Speed I think jou have already referred to, but there are 
two others; one is the comparative noiselessness of 
cycles ?—Yes. I think I mentioned the word silence to 
put it shortly. 

23176. I missed that; and another very important 
matter by day rather than by night is the amount of dust 
created. Have you ever in manceuvres had an opportunity 
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of comparing the amount of dust created by a body of 
cyclists with that created by a body of cavalry ?—The 
cyclists would make considerably less. 


23177. And of course the cyclists do not cut up the road 
for people coming after them as a heavy body of cavalry 
would ?—No, they do not: 


23178. Then another argument arises on the cyclist 
question, and that is the difficulty of operating across 
country ?—Yes. In general offensive operations and 
tactics, for which I think I mentioned the cyclist would 
generally be used, his cycle would carry him with great 
rapidity a long distance to any desired spot, and then he 
would practically become an ordinary infantry soldier. 
In this country, where roads are so frequent, he could get 
very close to his work. The mounted infantry have the 
advantage that they could get a little closer across 
country, but generally not very much closer to their work 
I expect. 

23179. Then you think for all practical purposes the 
cyclist could get as near his work as the mounted infantry 
man ?—Yes, I think so for all practical purposes: 


23180. There is a consideration further in favour of the 
cyclist which no doubt occurs to you: that in our home 
counties most of the country is difficult for a horseman 
who is not a fine rider ?—Yes. 

23181. The mounted infantry do not 
cross country riders ?—No. 

23182. There is another tactical point ; have you ever 
operated with mounted infantry, either in the same force, 
or with them against you, in manceuvres ?—Yes, with 
cavalry which were practically acting as mounted infantry. 


profess to be fine 


23183, Are you aware that in action a certain percentage 
of a section of cavalry or mounted infantry would hold the 
horses of the dismounted men ?—That is so, but I believe in 
the new drill they only use one or two men per company. 


23184. Still it means a certain number of rifles ineffec- 
tive ?—Yes. 

23185. Whereas every cyclist rifle could be brought into 
the firing line ?—Yes. I took my point that the cycles 
required no care in the field, to cover that point. 


23186. You were asked just now about the roads being 
cut up by a large body of troops. As a matter of fact 
would not the ordinary functions of cyclists be ten or 
twenty miles ahead of those large bodies in war ?—I 
suppose usually in a general advance. 


23187. The ordinary practice of troops along a road is 
that the heavy part follows last in order, so as not to cut 
up the surface ?—Yes, that would minimise that risk. 


23188. And generally I gather from you that any reduc- 
tion of this £2 grant would be disastrous to the force ?— 
I think it would. 


23189. (Chairman.) I do not think you have told us 
what distance you reckon cyclists could goinaday. With 
fair average roads and an average cyclist how many miles 
could a man go ?—I should think the average man would 
ride sixty miles a day, for a week you might say. It is a 
thing of course that varies very much; you will find one 
man who can ride twice as far as another. 


23190. That rather points to the question I was asking 
you; because if you were acting as e united body you 
would be rather limited by the speed of the slowest, would 
you not ?—Yes, you would ; but I should think any fairly 
trained man ought to be able to ride fifty miles a day for 
a week without feeling himself fatigued ; and on a forced 
march he ought to be able to do more. 


23191. You were speaking of a body not exceeding 
400 or thereaboute being the limit; but if you had these 
bodies acting at intervals, say, of @ quarter of a mile along 
the same road, you would not experience any difficulty, 
would you ?—No, I think not. 


23192. What intervals on a level road, or on an average 
road [ should say, in England would you leave between 
the sections ?—I should think on an average about 
twenty-five yards between sections and about 100 yards 
between companies. 

23193. What do you allow for open order in ordinary 
marching ?—About as close as the men can ride without 
too much risk of running into cach other, generally about 
two clear yards between the cycle and the next in rear. 
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23194. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Roughly a cycle’s length ? 
—Yes. 


23195. (Chairman.) And those intervals can be fairly 
kept one after another ?—Yes, they are fairly kept. 
You find at the beginning of the year men are apt to 
straggle and what may be called concertina, stretch out 
and clogo up ; but after a little training, especially after a 
few days at camp, they keep their intervals fairly 
regularly without much difficulty. 


23196. Turning to another point, I sce you lay great 
stresr upon the wear and tear of the cycle from exposure 
to weather. I suppose that deteriorates it; it makes it 
less efficient at the time and for some time afterwards ?— 
The ordinary cyclist you see gets his cycle primarily 
for his own private use, and he wants to keep it 
bright and smart apart from the actual working parte of 
the cycle, and he is very loth to see rain come down and 
rust his bright parts and such things. Those are all 
considerations. 


23197. (Colonel Satterthwatte.) It amounts to this: 
that if he were at home he would not ride on certain days 
when it was wet and uncomfortable ; but if he is out in 
camp or has to attend a drill, he practically has to do so ? 
—Yes; or he may be caught in a heavy shower when 
you cannot halt the company and find shelter for all; 
whereas if he were riding in his own private way he would 
stop in a barn and smoke a pipe for an hour. 

23198. (Chairman.) But I thin: you spoke of that in 
connection with the allowance, on the ground that the 
allowance was hardly sufficient to cover the expenses ?— 
I only say that it seems reasonable that a man should 
be compensated for this damage to his cycle. It is found 
by experience that they are not willing to take the risk 
of that damage and pay for it themselves. 


23199. Damage, as you would put it I think, incurred 
by being out in bad weather, when in an ordinary time 
you would save your cycle and yourself ?—Yes, and, of 
course, there is considerably more risk to cyclists in 
moving in large close ordered bodies than there is to a 
man riding along a road having all the way to himself. 

23200. You mean that he has no choice of ground ?— 
What I mean is that when a company of cyclists are 
moving along they are all at close intervals and close to 
each other and there is a certain risk of damago by 
collision, which a man riding in the ordinary private 
way would be able to avoid. 

23201. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Taking the average price 
which your men pay for their cycles, what would you 
think, roughly, it is £10, £12, £15, or £20?—I should 
think, roundly, it would be about £10. 

23202. And what would be about the average life of 
that cycle ?—I should think varying about from two 
to four years. 

23203. So that if it had got during his two to four 
years @ great deal more knocking about in military work 
he would heve to buy his new cycle considerably sooner ? 
—That is so. 

23204. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) And following 
that, the class of man you referred to as not being able 
to bear that expense I suppose is a man who would not 
merely keep a bicycle for his own amusement but would 
use it for going to his place of employment ?—Very many 
do. 

23205. That would very likely be the reason with many 
of them for having a bicycle at all ?—I should think very 
likely, with many of them. 

23206. (Sir Ralph Knox.) In a run of fifty miles, taking 
your corps of 400 men, how many breakdowns would you 
expect ordinarily ?—That is a very difficult thing to say 
I think. You might get the whole way and not puncture 
a tyre; and you might do the opposite. 


23207. I say the whole 400. There is some experience 
I euppose when you get 100 men together and go for a good 
run, as to the number of breakdowns ?—I am afraid any- 
thing I might say on that would be a mere guess. Some- 
times at camp the force has been out the whole day 
and absolutely not had @ puncture or anything of 
the sort. Another day perhaps you have a run of bad 
luck and two or three men spill together, and some cut 
their tyresandsoon. It is very hard to say what would be 
the average. 
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23208. You have none some days at all events, and on 
other days out of the 400 you would have three or four ?— 
Yes, and perhaps more. 


23202 Wovld you have forty ?—No, I should think 
vhat would be a very unusual occurrence. And of course 
most of the accidents are things that are quickly repaired ; 
for instance, an ordinary punctured tyre a man will repair, 
if he is at all mechanical, in ten minutes. 

23210. But still with a cyclist company, any large number 
ot breakdowns in their progress, assuming that they have 
to go rapidly, would impede the progress very considerably 
would it not ?—Probably we should have to leave just 
those few men behind to look after themselves under those 
conditions, and follow. 


23211. But still they might impede the advance more 
than that; it is not so very easy for a man when he comes 
vo grief in that way or finds his machine has broken down, 
to withdraw him from a group of cyclists going at full speed, 
is it ; it gencrally leada to confusion, does if not ?-—Yes, it 
may do so sometimes. Of course a man falls out at the 
side of the road if snything happens to him, so as not 
to upset the man in his rear. 


23212. If he is on the flank. But supposing there is 
not a flank ?—There is always a flank, because you never 
ride more than two abreast. 


23213. 400 men therefore cover a considerable space ?— 
Yes, they cover a long stretch, especially with the in- 
tervals. 

23214. What is the allowance for 440 ?—A cycle takes 
two yards, and in file with intervals that means about 
880 yards, and then there are the sectional intervals, 300 
yards, and say 300 yards betwecn the companies, so 
allowing for a certain amount of straggling it gets on to 
nearly a mile. 


23215. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Then you would put down 
10 per cont. as a very bad day’s casualtics ?—I should think 
that would be a very bad day’s casualties. 


23216. (Chairman.) There is one question I think that 
we omitted to ask you. Do you contemplate the cyclists 
being used at all as signallers ; are any of your men trained 
as signallers 1—In my own company they are not, unfor- 
tunately, but they should be very useful as signallers I 
think. I know in many companies they are trained as 
signallers. 


23217. Would you recommend that being made one of 
the duties attaching to the cyclist or to a given number ?— 
1 think it probably should be a distinct section, because 
signalling is a very long duty to learn, and if they 
have all their ordinary cyclist work to do you would pro- 
hably find very few men who would be able to undertake 
it. But I think signallers mounted on cycles would be 
extremely useful. 


23218. I suppose in that case you would recommend 
extra duty pay being given, something extra, to compen- 
sate them for the extra time they must give up to learn the 
work ?—Ift that is generally recognised with ordinary 
volunteer signallers, I suppose the same would apply to 
cyclist signallers. But I think generally the principle is 
that the man gives his time voluntarily, excepting in recent 
years while he is at camp. 


23219. Have you anything you would like to state to us 
that we have not asked you about ?—I do not know 
whether I may say anything on the proposed standard 
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cycle that was suggested some short time ago. I Suppose 
that matter has probably dropped. There was a War 
Office letter eent round to officers commanding volunteer 
brigades or battalions suggesting a standard cycle; but 
perhaps that does not arise now. 


23220. That subject has not been brought before us: 
but, as you are here perhaps you would be kind enough to 
give us your ideas with regard to it ?—At the time the 
colonel sent the letter on to me for my remarka, and [ 
wrote a short Report, which I may perhaps read. It 
is dated 22nd March, 1902. To the officer commanding 
2nd volunteer battalion Royal West Kent Regiment,‘ Time 
is too short to ascertain whether any of the men of my 
company would be willing to purchase the special bicycles 
referred to in the War Office letter received to-day, but 
unless some inducement (such as a discounted price) were 
offered I do not think the scheme would be generally ap. 
preciated. From the military point of view there are no 
doubt advantages in the standardising of cycles suggested, 
aithongh with volunteer cyclists, trained for action in 
England, where in war time remounts are easily available, 
the advantages are not so apparent. Considering the sub- 
ject practically, a volunteer cyclist, in by far the majority 
of cases, procures his cycle for private riding primarily, for 
military purposes incidentally. Commercial enterprise 
has provided, in intinite varicty, different makes and types 
of tyres, wheel rims, bearings, chains, breaks, saddles, lamps, 
and all the different parts and accessories of a bicycle. 
Cyclists have their own views on all these matters as to 
what is most suitable to their own requirements, and in 
most cases the cycle is built to the rider’s own specification. 
It is impossible to fix a gear that would be the most suitable 
gear for every rider. A gear of 67 inches would not be 
suitable to a nan who has found by experience that be 
can do the best work with 60 inches, or to another who hss 
found say an 85 inch gear most suitable to him. Tos 
standard gear I do not think cyclists would willingly 
submit.” 


23921. (Sir Ralph Knor.) Was the price mentioned fot 
this standard bicycle ?—£9 68. 6d. 


23222. That was the net price ?—Yes, and with free 
wheel and rear brake added it was £10 7s. 6d. 


23223. You think your men get their bicycles for about 
that sum ?—About that sum I should think. 


23224. There would be no great advantage in taking 
that particular bicycle ?—So far as the cost goes, none. 


23225. Unless it was something very strong, and likely 
to last a great length of time ?—Then you see there is the 
question of weight. You would never get the ordinary 
eycle rider to ride a bicycle weighing 374 lbs.—he would 
not look at it. 

23226. (Chairman.) In fact the disadvantages are 
obvious, and the advantages are not very great ?—I think 
80. 

23227. (Colonel O'Callaghan-Westropp.) You are pos 
sibly aware that the foreign armics, or several of them, 
have introduced a folded cycle :—Yes, I have heard of it. 


23228. So far as you know nothing of that kind has 
been attempted in this country, has it _—I think not ; and 
I think there ave obvious disadvantages. It must weaken 
the construction of the bicycle and it must add to its weight 
and there are very few compensating advantages. think 
you can carry & bicycle almost as easily six feet by three 
as if it were three fect by three. : 


Brevet-Major G. S. Sr. AuBYN, called ; and Examined. 


23229. (Chairman.) You are assistant military secretary 
to the general officer commanding the Fourth Army 
Corps, are you not ?—Yes. 

23230. The Commission want to arrive at a knowledgo 
ct what is done in the Army Corps oftice in the way of the 
alministration of the Auxiliary Forces, and they 
also want to keow what questions are sent, speaking 
gencrally, to the War Office, the basis of the inquiry being 
the Gireular of the 11th September, 1902,* which delegates 
to the general officer commanding, in relation to the 
auxiliary forces, question as regards appointments, pro- 
motions, honorary rank, either whilst serving or onretire- 


* Sce Appendix XXXII. 


ment, transfers or exchanges, “extensions of tenure for 
commanding officers and age extensions for commanding 
and other officers, absorption of seconded and super- 
numerary officers, resignations, and retirements. Taking 
the appvintments first, what is the course taken in respect 
of appointments ?—In the case of first appointments by 
the Lord Lieutenant of the county, it depends, of course, 
upon whether he nominates, or whether it ia left to the 
commanding officer of the corps. ‘There is an army form 
(A. F. E. 636) which is tilled in by the candidate for first 
appointment ; this goes through the officer commanding 
the regimental district to the divisional general, that is 
in the case of the Fourth Army Corps either to the home 
district in London, or the castern district at Golchester ; 
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or the other districts in the same way. Thence these 
things are forwarded to the army corps headquarters, 
where the recommendations for appointment and _pru- 
motion, ete., by the general officer commanding the 
army corps aro approved or not, as the caso may he. 
But when he has approved them, which he hes power to 
-do under the circular you have just quoted, they are then 
still sent to the War Office addressed to the Adjutant- 
General, (they go, as a matter of fact, to the Inspector- 
General of Auxiliary Forces’ office), where they are revised 
‘again ; as o matter of fact, the approvals of the generals 
commanding Army Corps are revised in the War Office by 
the staff of the Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces ; ond 
as the result of that, in several instances appointments and 
promotions he has approved have been subsequently 
queried. This system has led to a great deal of corres- 
pondence, which has very often turned out to be un- 
necessary, because the records of service of all auxiliary 
officers are kept in the Army Corps headquarters. 


23231. The circular scems to suggest in its terms that 
those things should be dealt with freely (subject of course 
to revision if there was anything necessary) by the general 
officer commanding the Army Corps ?—Yes. 


23232. And with that view, and in order to decentralise, 
the records which would have been kept at the War Office 
were to be decentralised also, so that you have a complete 
record at the Corps headquarters !—That is the case. 


23233. Is that done ?—All the records are kept up in 
the Corps headquarters now instead of in the War Office as 
formerly. 


24234. Then these which are forwarded to the War 
Office are forwarded, I suppose, for information, are they 
not ?—No. If I might explain, what happens is this ; 
when they come from the districts, that is from the divi- 
sional commanders, they are put together into one list in 
the form in which they are to appear in the London 
Gazette in the Army Corps Office—that is done there, 
and they are naturally carefully checked ; and when that 
is finally done they are put in the correct form and are 
sent forward by the general officer commanding. But 
delay occurs between that and their publication in the 
Gazette. I have calculated on an average that the delay 
is a fortnight from the time they leave the army corps 
headquarters in Buckingham Gate to the time the pub- 
lication takes place in the London Gazette. 


23235. Then what are the queries of which you spoke 
just now ?—Without having the papers in my hands I 
could not say definitely, but speaking in general terms 
they have sometimes asked us why approval has been 
given in such and such a case ; and in others they have 
asked us to forward a copy of the record of service of an 
officer, perhaps querying the amount of service. Perhaps 
the general officer commanding has approved of an 
officer of a volunteer corps having the honorary rank of 
major whilst still serving, the qualifications for which 
is a service one, and we have been frequently called upen 
to forward correct copies of records of service of such 
officers. We have the original, but notwithstanding this 
we have to make extracts and send them over to the 
War Office. 


23236. Then so far from the action of the Army Corps 
office being final, it is only one step further in the ladder ? 
—That is it ; it is not accepted as final. That ia really 
what is wrong under present conditions. 


23237. And of course necessarily it leads to a con- 
siderable increase and practically a duplication of corre- 
spondence ?—Yes, it leads to that; but speaking from 
what has been the experience since the formation of this 
Fourth Army Corps, in which there are a great many 
auxiliary officers, there is no reason except in a very few 
trifling instances, why the decision of the Corps com- 
mander could not have heen at once put in the Gazette 
88 final. 

23238. In fact merely a list sent up for insertion in the 
Gazette ?—Exactly. There are one or two other points 
connected. with that that I could give instances of if you 
wish. 

23239. If you please 2—With regard to the circular 
which you have read out, certain things are reserved in 
the existing volunteer regulations which the Corps com- 
mandcr is not allowed to deal with; for instance the 
appointment of acting chaplains to volunteer corps is 
Teserved to the Sccretary of State ; a0 that the Corps com- 
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mander may appoint an officcr to command a company, 
bet he cannot sanction the recommendation of the general 
of a division on the subject of the appointment of acting 
chaplains. 

23240. (Colonel Satterthwwite.) Are they specially ex- 
cepted then there ?—No; it is not mentioned, but it is 
not included. It is a case which has been referred to the 
War Office and they adhere to it. Then the corps com- 
mander under existing conditions is not allowed to deal 
with the seconding of officers of the auxiliary forces ; 
they may be seconded for scrvice perhaps outside the 
United Kingdom, or they may be seconded for employ- 
ment on the staff of volunteer infantry brigades ; but he 
is not allowed to deal with that —it has to go to the War 

fice—though they are in his command ; they are terri- 
torial units and the brigades of course aro in the ficld 
army of his command. 

23241. (Chairman.) And yet he has nothing to say to 
the seconding of them ?—He cannot approve tho second- 
ing of them; that has to go to the War Office. And as 
regards the revision of his approvals, which I mentioned 
before, the present procedure entails delay and often we 
have letters from candidates who wish for appointments, 
and whom the commanding officers are anxious to get, 
who complain of the delay, and in some instances they 
have said, “Very well, it has taken so long I will not go in 
at all.” 

23242. Can you give the Commission any idea of what 
sort of delay takes place ; is it a delay of days or weeks ?— 
At present it takes a fortnight on an average from the 
time the list of appointments, promotions, retirements, 
etc., leaves the Army Corps office to the time it appears in 
the Guzette, and then before that of course a certain time 
has to elapse, because the present form (A. F. E. 536) 
which has to be filled in by a candidate for first 
appointment contains many questions which I think could 
be with advantage curtailed, or cut out 

23243. Might I ask you what those qucstions are ?—I 
am afraid I have not got a form with me. It is E 536 in 
the militia; and delay occurs too, of course, in getting 
some of the certificates that are required. 

23244. Do the first appointments come through the 
Lords Lieutenant generally to you ?—Several cases have 
occurred in which Lords Lieutenant, under the paragraphs 
in the existing militia and volunteer regulations, have 
made their nominations direct to the Secretary of State in 
spite of this circular. 

23245. That is all wrong by this circular ?—Yes. The 
result of that is, of course, that those nominations are sent 
by the Secretary of State through the Adjutant General 
back to the Corps Commander. The Lords Lieutenant of 
counties under the existing regulations are still able to do 
this ; they are not compelled to send their nominations to 
the divisional general, say, at Colchester or Chatham 
or London, as provided for by the Adjutant General's 
circular under reference. 

23246. The power is given to the Lords Lieutenant to 
give a general power of delegation to commanding officers ? 
—Yes. 

23247. And is that not much used ?—It is in some 
counties to a great oxtent, but it scems to vary consider- 
ably. 

23248. That would very much simplify arrangements, 
would it not ?—Very much; or if the Lord Licutenant of 
the county, if he intended to use his right of nomination, 
would inform the gencral officer commanding the division 
or the district direct, that would shorten the time very 
much. 

23249. Or even make the recommen“ation direct to the 
Corps Commander ?—Yes, he could do that ; but it might 
be an advantage to go through the district, to let the 
district commander know what is going on. 

23250. There is a general power of delegation which the 
Lord Lieutenant can exercise, but it is not,to the best 
of your knowledge, exercised very generally in the com- 
mand ?—Not the general power. In most instances (I 
am speaking from memory), the commanding officer states 
that he has appliedto the Lord Lieutenant, who hasauthor- 
ised him to nominate of his own accord in that special 
case. 

23251. Then with regard to promotions, what is the 
course ; how far does the Corps office come in 1—That is 
final, subject to War Office revision again ; the procedure 
is the same as I have already described. 
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23252. And honorary rank ?—That is the same thing. 


23253. And the transfers and exchanges ?—That is in 


the same way ; they all appear in this draft Gazette which 
is forwarded by the corps commander. 


23254. But all of these are reported to the War Office, 
is that so ?—They are reported in the form of the draft of 
appointments which is meant to be included in the London 
Gazette ; that is the only form in which they are reported, 

23255. And the draft is treated not as a communication 
to be published in tho Gazette but as going up for revision? 
—The officers who deal with it in the army corps com- 
mands were under the impression when this circular 
started that it was final and that when the gencral officer 
had approved an appointment it wont forward for 
inclusion in the Gazette: but experience has shown that 
his decisicns are liable to alteration by the Inspector 
General Auxiliary Force’s staff. In fact, a case occurred 
where after getting a refusal from the Army Corps 
Commander an applicant went in person to the War 
Office and got the decision reversed. This naturally 
weakens the position of the General Officer Command. 
ing. 

23256. Quite so; then the custom seems to have grown 
up side by side with that that instead of being treated as a 
mere communication made for the purpose of information 
and of being dealt with in the Army List and so forth, these 
drafts are treated now as if they were submissions rather 
than as if they were merely communications mado of that 
which had been decided ?—Yes, that is the case. It is 
really, I think, a continuance of the old system by which 
they were madc by the War Office. What we want is o 
freer hand, but so long as the Inspector General Auxiliary 
Force’s office exists we ehall not get it, and if there was 
further delegation the raison d'<tre of his office as at 
present constituted would, to a great extent, disappear. 


23257. (Lord Grenjell.) Taking the militia first, you 
are aware that we have had complaints as to the long 
period that elapsed between the officers commanding a 
militia battalion securing a candidate and his being 
gazetted ?—Yes. 

23258. The present procedure is that the officer com- 
manding or the Lord Lieutenant nominates ; it then gocs 
to the officer commanding the regimental district, then it 
goes to the head quarters of the army corps and then it goes 
to the War Office. The complaint made to us was that 
in the opinion of the officer commanding the militia it was 
unneccesary that it should go to the officer commanding 
the regimental district as another link ?—Yes. 

23259. And in consequence of its going there and re- 
maining there for some time and then going to the head- 
quarters of the army corps and eventually going to the 
War Office, the officer who complained, as you remember, 
told us instances in which he had lost one or two officers 
who changed their minds before it emanated ?—Yea, 
owing to the delay. 


23260. In your opinion, could you ignore the officer 
commanding the regimental district in sending the nomina- 
tions direct ; do you see any advantage in going to the 
officer commanding the regimental district 7—Up to now 
the officer commanding the regimental district has been 
held responsible entirely for the correctness of the army 
form E536, that is the militia form, and for the certificates 
The fact is that it has been 
vhe custom to accept his statement aa to them absolutely, 
the reason being, I think, that the corps commander has 
more hold over them than perhaps he has over the militia 
commanding officer outside the period of training. That is 
the only objection. I do not think myself there would 
be any difficulty in shortening the procedure very much 
all through. 

23261. Then how would you do that. Would you send 
the nomination direct to the headquarters of the army 
corps ?—No, I think the best way is to let it go direct to 
the office of the divisional general, That is in our case 
London, Colchester, Chatham, or Woolwich. 

23262. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Have you ever 
had any cases of commanding ofticers applying to have 
their first appointments ante-dated ?—Very often, and 
it has always been granted where there was any case of 
making up time for training or to enable an officer to draw 
the pay and allowances for his period of training ; but ante- 
dating has been also applied for in the case of asking for 
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honorary rank, which is not allowed by regulation, and 
those applications have always been refusedin consequence, 
I might say in answer to Lord Grenfell’s question with 
reference to delay, that in some cases where the com. 
manding officers have had militia battalions going out for 
training in summer and spring and have wished to get it 
into the Gazette quickly, with his Lordship’s approval the 
intermediate stages have been waived ; but there has been 
@ great deal of trouble afterwards sometimes as regards the 
certificates and such things. Officers who have served 
before in other corps require a certificate from their late 
commanding officer as to their good service, and s0 on, 
and after this condition has been waived and the appoint. 
ment pushed on at the request of the commanding officer, 
the form of certificates has not always been satisfactory; 
there has been trouble in that way. 


23263. (Lord Grenfell.) However, that is inevitable, 
because you have to get the character. You do not want 
a man who has been turned out of the Army going into the 
militia ?—No. Then part of the delay which you were 
talking about, in the actual publication in the London 
Gazette, has been owing to the fact that when all these 
drafts have been collected and put together, the King has 
been abroad or away in Scotland and the whole Gaiete 
has had to go after him. 


23264. As regards first appointments, I take it that 
your opinion is that when the matter is once left to the 
army corps headquarters no revision is necessary at the 
War Office 1—Practically none. 


23265. First of all they have not got the documents 
there to revise it by ?—Exactly. 3 


23266. The only thing required is that it should be put 
in such a form there that our Gazette should be put with 
other Gazettes and sent to the King for signature 1—Yea, 
exactly. 

23267. But your experience is that we do get queries? 
—Yes. 


23268. What is the greatest delay you have known 
caused from the time it leaves us until the time it appears 
in the Gazette ?—I am speaking from memory and [ may 
be mistaken, but certainly wo have had correspondence 
going on about these things which has caused delay up 
certainly to 4 month or more ; I am within the minimum 
in saying that. 

23269. Have you found in the case of queries as regards 
supposed mistakes which have been sent us by the War 
Office, that you have been able to show that the Gazete 
was quite right ?—In nearly every case. We may once 
or twice, of course, have made slips, but in nearly all 
instances our list has been passed eventually and might 
have been passed three wecks before, with much satis: 
faction to the candidates. 


23270, What are generally the querics—as regards the 
spelling of names ?—No, mostly about questions of service, 
or on what grounds thie has been done, or why has that 
been approved. I could,of course, get you the actual letters. 
But since we have had the telephone I have been able to 
do a great deal that way, and save a lot of writing. 


23271. I think the chief staff officer gave you two or 
three points, if you would not mind just explaining those. 
They are not in your department, I know, but they might 
be of eome assistance to the Commission ?—There is the 
question of the individual efticiency of the volunteer. 
The Army Corps commander has no discretion delegated 
to him on points of that sort. If a man has not perhaps, 
under some special circumstances, completed the requisite 
number of drills—or it may be some special case of that 
sort—the Army Corps commander has to refer the case to 
the War Office. He cannot say whether a man can be 
counted ag an efficient or not under existing regulations. 


23272. And I believe in most cases the efficiency has 
been granted ?—Yes, I think they have always been 
granted afterwards. 


23273. On the recommendation of the general officer? 
—Yes. 

23274. And practically the answer of the War Office 
as a rule ie in the sense of the gencral officer commanding 
the Army Corps 7—Yes, but still he has to refer it, whicb 
is a waste of time, paper and everything else. 

23275. Is there any other point you wish to refer to ?— 
There is the question of the appointment of adjutant and 
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permanent staff. The Army Corps commander has no 
say as regards that as affecting the territorial units 
within his command; he has no say whatever in the 
appointment of adjutant, or the appointment of the 
permanent staff. 

23276. Even when the unit it comes from is in his 
command ?—No; and when a unit perhaps in his command 
has a candidate for an appointment. For instance, thero 
may be a candidate for appointment to, perhaps, the 
adjutantcy of the Militia Battalion of the Middlesex 
Regiment at Hounslow: there is a regular battalion of 
the Middlesex Regiment quartered at Hounslow, and 
thore may be an officer there who wishes to take up 
the appointment. The Army Corps commander cannot 
appoint him; he has to refer the matter to the War 
Office. 


23277. (Colonel O'Callaghan-Westropp.) He can re- 
commend him or otherwise, can he not ?—Yes, but already 
the regimental depét commander has done that, and the 
district commander too. You can go on recommending 
but you cannot get anything through when you havo 
done that, under existing regulations. 

23278. (Lord Grenfell.) What other points are there ?— 
Then there is the question of the pay and allowances of 
officers and men attending courses. There is a case of a 
man who went through a maxim-gun course, to give 4 
concrete instance. There was some very small amount 
that he wanted to have, and under the existing regulations 
the whole question had to go to the War Office. In the 
end it was given to the man on the recommendation of the 
general officer commanding ; but there was no dolegation 


to the general officer commanding to decide the matter for 
himself. 


23279. Sometimes these points involve very small 
amounts—a few days’ pay ?—Yes. Then there is a 
question also which has constantly come up. I know a 
case of a commanding officer of a volunteer battalion who 
had an establishment of eight companies in his battalion, 
but he had not a detachment in a certain place; his 
corps fell helow the establishment, and he thought he 
could get it up by having a detachment in a certain 
village. The Corps commander has no power to say, 
““You may have a detachment there as long as you do 
not exceed the establishment laid down by regulation,” 
he has to submit the matter to the War Office. That 
all means delay and a lot of correspondence and it all 
means a large staff kept going at the War Office who 
are revising things sent up from the Army corps. 


23280; But in that latter statement you made you do 
not mean that he should send a man outside his own re- 
eruiting area ?—No, inside his own area. 


23281. Then so far as regards these promotions, do you 
consider that if an officer was attached to the staff of what 
was the Adjutant-General, now the second military member 
I believe, that would meet the case as regards the adminis- 
tration of the volunteers and militia?—So far as I could say 
from my experience, he is called A.G. 3, and there is no 
reason why he should not be the same as A.G.1 and 
A.G.2. If all these questions are decentralised really 
into the Army Corps commanders’ hands, there is not 
the slightest doubt that there must be very much 
less to do than there was formerly at the War Office. But 
at present what happens is (the plain English of it) that 
the work is done twice over; it is done at the Army Corps 
headquarters, and it is redone at the War Office. The 
letters that come back as regards decisions given by general 
officers commanding Army Corps, emanate from the 
deputy-assistant adjutant-gencral of yeomanry, who re- 
vises the decision of the General Officer Commanding on 
practically any subject affecting any branch of the 
Auxiliary Forces, 


23282. As regards the militia and volunteers ?—Yes; I 
mean an officer of yeomanry, but who is the deputy-assist- 
ant adjutant-general in the department. There is one 
other point, and that is the question of refunding by volun- 
teers enlisting into the regular forces, small questions of 
petty money matters of that sort ; the Army Corps com- 
mander has no power to settle them. 


23283. To cover the efficiency grant ?—Yes. 


23284. (Chairman.) On that last question would not 
that go to the chief paymaster in the command, or has he 
any power to settle it 9—It has to be referred to the War 
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Office ; it cannot be settled by the chief paymaeter or by 
the general officer commanding. 


23285. Not on the authority of the general ?—No. 


23286. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) Do you know what the pro- 
cess was formerly before the establishment of the Army 
Corps as to these submissions to the War Office ; did they 
go from the commanding officer of the unit to the regi- 
mental district, and then from the regimental district to the 
general officer commanding the old district, and then from 
him to the War Office, or did they go from the corps to the 
War Office ?—What I understand was the case is, that it 
was as you describe ; but that instead of there all being put 
on to one list and sent weekly, they were sent on to the 
War Office individually as they came in by the general 
officers commanding districts. 


23287. Now you wait until they have accumulated by & 
certain day and then send thom on ?—Every week on a 
certain day we send them forward, every Tuesday morning, 
to the War Office. 


23288. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) The old practice 
used to be for the militia commanding officer to submit first 
appointments direct to the Under Secretary of State 1— 
Yes, that is so; but I was talking more of promotions 
and honorary rank and generally. I did not know that the 
question referred entirely to first appointments ; I thought 
it referred to all the matters Lord Derby read out. 


23289. (Sir Ralph Knox.) But as regards first appoint- 
ments the old plan (I do not know how long ago) was that 
the commanding officer sent the nomination delegated to 
him by the Lord Lieutenant straight to the War Office ?— 
Yes, I believe that was the case. 


23290. As compared with that, it having to pass through 
the regimental district and then the local military 
district and then the Army Corps and then the War Office 
of course involves delays; it must do so ?—Quite so. 


23291. Therefore the change has been to establish four 
wheels in the coach instead of one, so far as first appoint- 
ments are concerned ?—Perhaps so, but it has enabled 
the officers who are in command of these Corpsand of the 
districts in which they are quartered to know what was 
going on in their commands, which they did not before 
when the whole thing was centralised in the War Office. 


23292. As regards promotions, however, you say that 
the former system was, that they passed through these 
various channels ?—That is my impression from the re- 
gulations, but I have no personal experience of the working 
of the former system. 


23293. Does the Gazette appear in exactly the form in 
which you sent it in, or has it to be rearranged with regard 
to the other districts ?—It is re-arranged with regard to 
the other districts, so as to get the correct sequence of corps 
according to seniority : it is sent in from the four com- 
mands or the five commands in seniority of corps in each 
command. Of course they cannot know what is in the 
other ones. 


23204. Then it has to be rearranged at headquarters 
as a matter of course ?—Yes, as regards the order of 
arrangement; but the printer simply has to cut out the 
type-written pieces, if they are numbered at the sides 
and print them in correct order. 


23295. It is not a difficult process but still it is a process 
and it takes time, does it not ?—I believe very little, 
from what I have heard from the officers in the depart- 
ment at the War Office. 


23296. However these submissions are accumulated 
weekly in the different army corps and they are sent in 
in accordance with the order of precedence of the units in 
that command. Then they all have to be collected 
together and arranged in the general sequence with a view 
to publication in the Gazette That is the case. 


23297. Then on what day of the week do you send them 
in ; is it a fixed day ?—On a fixed day—on the Tuesday— 
to reach the War Office on Tuesday. 

23298. Then that would be with a view to publication 
on next Tuesday, I suppose ?—Yes; that is, the sim is 
to get them published as soon as possible. 


23299. Therefore there must be a delay of a week ?— 
There must be a certain delay because of the whole Guzette 
having to be signed by the King. 
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23300. Bet the Gazette only comes out on the Tuesday ? 
—It comes out on Friday too. 


23301. Does the Friday Gazette contain the militia 
and volunteer lists; it is given once a week ?—Usually 
once a week, and on a Friday—occasionally on a Tues 
day too. 


Peas Therefore there must be a delay of a week ?— 
8. 

23303. And of course if there is any difficulty about 
getting it to the King, that would necessarily delay it for 
another week ?—Yes, but that has always existed, I 
presume. 

23304. Are there any other points in reference to the 
auxiliary forces that the general officer commanding the 
army corps is empowered to decide, besides these pro- 
motions and appointments, by regulation ?—Speaking 
generally so far as I am aware, practically none. 

23305. Practically all that has been delegated has been 
this machinery for making the first appointments and 
promotions ?—Yes; and the fact of this being done in 
the army corps saves an enormous amount of work to 
the people who formerly did it at the War Office. That 
is no doubt why it was done. 


23306. Have all these records of services and so on of 
the officers in all the corps been established and set up 
in the army corps office anew ?—There is a book contain- 
ing the records of service of officers of each unit, and that 
book is kept up now, since the circular quoted by Lord 
Derby, at the army corps headquarters. 


23307. Have those books been opened anew at the 
headquarters of the army corps, or did you get them from 
the War Office ?—I am not clear about that, because I 
do not know what the former practice was. I had no 
personal experience of it before the army corps system 
came in ; but I was under the impression from reading the 
circular and from what I have heard, that they were 
formerly kept at the offices of the G. O's. C. districts. 

23308. And simply transferred thence to you ?—That 
is the case, I beli-:ve. 


23309. But do not the queries that are made upon these 
appointments and promotions point to the fact that 
similar books are in existence at the War Office ?—I 
presume that similar books are not in existence, because 
they would hardly ask the army corps commander for 
information, if they were. 


23310. But how can the question be suggested to them 
unless they have some independent information ?—That 
of course I could not say ; I can only guess that they might 
think something was wrong. 


23311. (Colonel Satterthwatte.) About making up this 
Gazette, it is quite evident that it must take some little 
time if the thing is done centrally at the War Office, that 
is to say, the different army corps returns have to be 
dovetailed in and made into one general list. There are 
two ways to get over that that ; one would be for the Gazette 
to appear by army corps, in which case all your Gazette 
notices would go in under the heading of the 4th Army 
Corps ?—I do not know how that could be arranged. It 
naturally would quicken things very much, if it could be 
done. 


23312. (Chairman.) Does the Gazette as sent up 
embrace all the promotions in the command, whether in 
the regulars or the auxiliary forces ?—No, only the auxili- 
ary forces, the yeomanry, the militia, and the volunteers. 


23313. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) If it were put in in five 
compartments for the army corps that would expedite 
matters 7—Yes. Perhaps I might add in answer to your 
question that when the commanding officer of a corps 
wishes to know whether an appointment, promotion. re- 
tirement, or grant of honorary rank which he has desired 
should be made on his recommendation is all right and has 
been approved, he can always ascertain that at the army 
corps headquarters ; 80 that he knows when once it has gone 
forward : because if it is unobjected to by any department 
of the War Office the general officer commanding the 
army corps : “Well, [have done it.” That has been 
so in certain cases where the commanding officers have 
wanted to know whether the thing was all right. 


23314. It secms to me that if the auxiliary forces Gazette 
were made in five blocks it would save all that time if any 
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such nomination was simply forwarded straight to the 
War Office and sent on straight by the War Office to the 
King ?—Yes, but the point that I wish to make clear in 
answer to your former question is, that if commanding 
officers can get the information as they can at the army 
corps headquarters at present, the importance of a very 
early publication of the London Gazette rather disappean. 

23315. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) How do they 
get that information at the army corps headquarters !— 
By asking. 

23316. Can a ‘man write a private note and ask 1—He 
can come and sce the assistant military secretary, or write 
a note to the chief staff officer. In the Fourth Amy 
Corps commanding officers very frequently come up and 
sec one direct, and they find that a much more satisfactory 
way ; and it is the ordinary way of course of doing things, 
They say at once what they want and we try to push it 
through for them. 

23317. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) On the other hand, in 
the case of a first appointment, for instance, it would be 
no satisfaction to know that it is going to be all right some 
day; in the meantime the officer cannot exercise any 
command and cannot be of any use to his commanding 
officer ?—In reply to that, perhaps I may say that in cases 
which have arisen of units of militia going out for training, 
or whenever there has been thought to be any hurry, or 
that the officer commanding the unit wanted to get the 
information, I have always sent to him by order of the 
general officer commanding to inform him that the matter 
was settled, that the appointment was approved, and that 
the officer could go out for training and that his appoint- 
ment would be ante-dated in the Gazette to cover it, and 
to cover his pay and allowances. 


23318. That is settled in the army corps office 1—Yes, 
and it always has been so done whenever it has been asked 
for. 


23319. Now to come to another point, these questions 
as to acting chaplains and establishment of drill stations, 
those I imagine, are still settled by the War Office, because 
in drafting this circular certain paragraphs in the regulations 
referring to those matters were not included, and as long 
as anything is not included in this War Office circular of 
the 11th of September the War Office feel bound to deal 
with the questions which are not included in it; and as 1 
look upon it here, taking the case of the chaplains first of 
all, paragraph 69 (Vol. Reg.) which deals with that 
matter is still in existence. (Ieading the paragraph.) !— 
Yes. 

23320, And it is the same with regard to the drill 
stations of corps (readiny paragraph 23, Vol. Reg.) !—Yes. 
precisely the same. 

23321. So that what you suggest is that this circular 
should be extended ?—Exactly ; if it was extended and 
more power given to the army corps commander he could 
meet the commanding officers of units at once instead of 
having to refer questions to the War Office 


23222. You suggest I think that in certain cases it 
would be possible to drop out one link in the chaio, 
namcly, the regimental district ; do you think that that 
would be advisable 7—No, I do not think it would be ad- 
visable from the point of view of ccrrectness and getting 
the thing really right ; but if it is an important matter to 
ofticera nominated that they should appear in an carly 
Gazette, it becomes a question in which you musi do some- 
tning ; and therefore I say drop out one link or two links 
if iv is considered sufficiently important. If I was asked 
mv own personal view I should say that it was not sufi- 
ciently important, because they can alwaye get the in- 
formation from the army corps commander, as I have 
explained just now. 

23323. I think it would be a difficul; thing to drop out 
the regimental district, because it is the territorial head- 
quartere ; and I know that a great many officers com- 
manding regimental districts keep a very sharp look-out 
on the class of officers who are recommended to their 
command, and it is only right that they should ; do you 
not agree with me ?7—Yes, quite so, I think it is better to 
keep them in if you can. 


23321, Then you mention another point, as to small 
questions dealing with conditions of efficiency which the 
officer commanding the army corps has no power of dealing 
with. Tam not quite sure how those arise, because in all 
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questions of finance when we send forward our application 
for tho capitation grant at the end of the year, it gocs 
direct to the War Office and duplicates are sent to the 
officer commanding the regimental dist-ict; and all the 
correspondence connected with it, with the allowances 
and disallowances and queries is correspondence 
direct between the financial side of the War 
Office and the commanding officer ?— As a matter of fact 
that is outside my own division and therefore I could net 
anawer your question without reference to the actual cases 
and giving concrete instances ; but if it was necessary or 
desirable I could send extracts and quote tbe cascs. 


23325. I imagine that they must be cases where the 
thing has been disapproved by the War Office and then 
the opinion of the general officer commanding the army 
corps has been asked ?—Of course it really comes practi- 
cally to this: that the army corps commander has no 
power of approving anything of that sort at all in a question 
of finance ; that is where he is tied at every step. 

23326. Then as regards the appointment and _pro- 
motion of adjutants and the permanent staff, that is to a 
large extent now laid down by the King’s regulations and 
there is very little latitude allowed to anybody in that 
matter ; is not that the case ?—The regulations as regards 
the appointments, the qualifications and so on, are all laid 
down in the King’s regulations, just the same as for 
adjutants of the regular forces; but that being the case 
the Army Corps commander has nothing to say to the ap- 
pointment of the adjutant to an auxiliary corps at all; 
he cannot say whether he likes it or whether he does not; 
it is done without any reference to him. On the other 
hand be has the power of making adjutants of Regular 
units, and even delegates it to G. O’s. C. of divisions. 

23327. The former is done from the War Office ?— 
Entirely ; there is no reasun why it should be. 


23328. So far as the appointment of sergeant instructors 
is concerned, that is done on a fixed rule ; they practicallly 
must take the senior, and that is done by the officer 
commanding the regimentel district ?—Yes. 

23329. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) Can you give 
me very roughly any idea of the percentage of cases in 
which the Lords Lieutenant of counties nominate in the 
4th Army Corps ?—No, J do not think I can off-hand with 
any degree of accuracy and withoutreferring. I could 
send a list of the counties where it is done and where it is 
not. 

23330. But compared with the recommendations 
direct by commanding officers, would the nominations by 
Lords Lieutenant be a comparatively small number ?— 
Yes. 


23331. On the question of cutting up the Gazette into 
separate blocks for each army corps, there would be this 
difficulty, would there not, that you might have one 
battalion of the territorial regiment abroad, another in 
a different army corps command, and the depét and the 
Tegimental district generally in a third. 


23332. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) 1 was only thinking of 
the auxiliary forces. 

23333. (Witness.) I only spoke with regard to the 
auxiliary forces, the yeomanry, militia, and voluntecr 
units. 

23334. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) It might, how- 
ever, be a matter of arrangement to get them into the 
order of territorial districts ; there would be some diffi- 
culty, would there not ?—I do not quite understand the 
question, I am afraid. 

23335. Do the Gazettes, when sent up from the army 
corps, include in addition to the auxiliary forces the 
regular forces within the army corps command ?—No. 


23336. They are the auxiliary forces only ?—Yes, 
the auxiliary forces only. 


23337. Can you tell us whether there is any delegation, 
or is it & very narrow one on financial questions, to the 
Army Corps commanders ?—Practically none, I think. 


23338. I presume there are a great many cases which 
come up and which have to be referred involving very 
small sums, which might with advantage be left to the 
army corps commander ?---A great many. 

23339. The complaint is occasionally made to us by 
Officers of the auxiliary forces, that officers who have 
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not had previous experience of them, say, serving in 
regimental districts or as adjutants of auxiliary forces, 
find a certain amount of difficulty in appreciating their 
needs and the particular conditions of their service; do 
you think it would be of assistance if one member of the 
auxiliary forces advisory board were attached, so to speak. 
to the staff of the army corps commander ?—I do not 
quite understand in what capacity you mean. 


23340. Well, you might call him a sort of assistant 
adjutant general, or something of that kin-i?—I have 
not really considered the point, and I am afraid I have 
not sufficient experience to give you an answer. 


23341. To take another aspect of the question, we 
know that there are these advisory boards composed of a 
number of commanding officers of auxiliary forces. 
Supposing they were in a sort of consultative position, 
that one was allotted to each army corps command, and 
that the army corps commander called them in con- 
sultation occasionally to see how a particular point which 
he had in his mind would strike the force, it would seem 
to be an advantage if they went up to mectings of the 
Advisory Board then with the experience they had 
gathered in that way ?—So far as I am aware if the army 
corps commander wants to find out how any appoint- 
ment would effect the unit concerned he asks the com- 
manding officer of that unit to come and see him. 


23342. But it may be that a ruling which would be 
distinctly advisable in one unit may perhaps in the next 
county but one have a very unfavourable effect ?—Yes, 
but I was thinking perhaps of a particular case. My 
experience is that commanding officers of units are 
consulted as far as possible direct. 


23343. You do not think, then, that supposing small 
Advisory Boards were formed in the army corps com- 
mands, it would be of much assistance to the army corps 
commanders ?—I do not think so. So long as things 
have to be left to the War Office, as at present, I think 
they would be decided there in any case. 


23344. (Lord Grenfell.) In spite of the army corps 


commander and the Advisory Board ?—Yes. You might: 


have as many Advisory Boards as there are army corps, 
but as long as things have to go to the War Office they 
will be decided there, and I do not think you would get 
Advisory Boards attached to the army corps if they felt 
that they had no responsibility. 


23345. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) But my point 
is that you have an Advisory Board of which the Under- 
Secretary of State is Chairman, and if a local man repre- 
senting his army corps came up there he could fight 
right up from the army corps to the Under-Secretary of 
State: that perhaps has not occurred to you, and I will 
not trouble you further with it ; but [ will go to another 
question in reference to an auxiliary forces department. 
It is conceivable that on questions that are referred to 
army corps commanders a totally different decision 
might be given in, say, for the sake of argument, the 
First and the Third Army Corps?—The First Army 
Corps has no auxiliary units. 


23346. Then let us say the Second and Third ?—It is 
possible, of course; but if you cannot trust your army 
corps commander to give a decision, it is rather another 
question. 


23347. Let me put it to you in this way: we will 
suppose that a decision is given obviously to the best of 
his ability by an army corps commander, say in the 
Second Army Corps, and a totally conflicting decision 
is given in the Third Army Corps; that an officer from, 
say, a Militia regiment in the Second Army Corps who is 
thoroughly acquainted with that decision is attached to 
a militia regiment in the Third Army Corps to fill a 
temporary vacancy and so the fact that the army corps 
commanders were giving different decisions gets thoroughly 
canvassed up and down. If there were a sort of depart- 
ment at the War Office which could reconcile and codify 
those decisions and bring them up to date in the annual 
issue of the Regulations, surely that would be convenient ? 
—Personally 1 am not aware of any case where conflicting 
decisicns have been given, but if the thing is going to be 
decided at the War Office it had better all be decided 
there. That is tne position of the army corps staff 
naturally—that if a matter is to be decided, whatever it 
may be, if the decision is to rest with the War Office well 
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and good, then there is no point in its going through the 
army corps commander at all—let it go direct to the War 
Office and save a great deal of time and trouble to all 
concerned. On the other hand if the army corps com- 
mander is nominally responsible as at present my point 
is to let the decision really rest with him—have it one 
way or the other. 


23348. I dare say it occurs to you that a great many 
questions which have now to be referred involving cross 
Teferences and correspondence are due to the militia and 
volunteer regulations not being very clearly up to date ?— 
Yes, it is often due to that, but in my experience it is often 
due to officers commanding units and others not being able 
to clearly understand how to fill in forms ; they do not, I 
think, quite recognise the importance of keeping an officer's 
record of service correct for future reference. 


23349. Quite possibly ; but I dare say you are aware 
that there are questions which one has to chase through the 
Militia Regulations, the King’s Regulations, the Allowance 
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23358. (Chairman.) (To Mr. Marzials.) You are 
Accountant-General at the War Office ?—I am Accountant 
General of the Army. 

23354. (To Mr. Askham.) You, I think, are an Assistant 
Principal ?—Yes. 

23355. (To Mr.’ Marzials.) It will probably be con- 
venient, will it not, that I should ask Mr. Askham most of 
the detailed questions, and if there is anything that he does 
not feel quite able to answer on his own authority, we will 
ask you in that case to supplement his evidence ?—That 
will suit us perfectly. 

23356, In the first place, I think you desire to put in 
some papers; there is a paper as to the volunteer and 
militia Votes, a paper as to the cost of the militia of the 
United Kingdom, and a paper on the auxiliary forces pay 
and allowances ?—That is so. We propose to put in (1) 
certain tables showing the expenditure on the militia and 
volunteers for ten years ending the 31st of March, 1902} and 
also the number of efficients, and the capitation grants to 
the volunteers since the formation of the force in 1860; * 
(2) a statement showing the total cost of the militia, includ- 
ing the expenditure on other than militia votes; ¢ (3) & 
statement showing the history of the various grants made 
to the volunteers since the establishment of that force ; § 
(4) a statement showing the financial position of the various 
corps on the 31st of March, 1903, as compared with the 
position at the close of the previous year, and on the Ist of 
April, 1896, at which date they were credited with the bonus 
half grant ;** (5) statements showing the expenditure 
of the camp grants during the years 1901, 1902, and 1903 
by field army volunteer battalions; ff and (6) a paper 
giving the pay and allowances of officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men of the Auxiliary Forces. } 

23357. (To Mr. Askham.) The first question I have to 
put to you is: what is your opinion as to the sufficiency of 
the present capitation grants for the ordinary yearly ex- 
penses of the corps ?—From the statements of accounts 
rendered to us we find that, except in the few cases where 
corps are very heavily burdened with debt and where they 
have not very elaborate headquarters, the grants are 
sufficient to enable them to pay their way. 

23358. Do you make any exception in a case where there 
is a large deficit owing to expenses incurred in camp ?— 
Yes, in some instances the corps find that they are obliged 
to pay their men heavily to go into camp, and that, conse- 
quently, is a severe drain on their resources. 

23359. But as @ rule you consider that they are able 
comfortably to pay their way ?—That is so. 

23360. Then as to the sufficiency of the present travel- 
ling and special allowances for the purposes for which they 
are intended, are they sufficient for the number of journeys 
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Regulations, the Equipment Regulations, and the Royal 
Worrant for Pay. Such a thing is conceivable at all events? 
—Yes. 


23350. And that is rather a tortuous course for a man 
who is a civilian for eleven months of the year 1—Yea, 


23351. (Chairman.) Looking at it generally, up to the 
present time the system has not quite worked out to com- 
plete decentralisation from the War Office as Tegards 
militia and volunteer work, to that power to the command. 
ing officer on the spot which appears to have been intended 
by the regulations ?—That is exactly it. 


23352. You were asked a question just now about a want 
of uniformity of decisions in certain districts which might 
happen ; is not that provided for by the custom which has 
been or is about to be established, of general officers com. 
manding meeting from time to time ?—I should think 50; 
but the fact is that I am not aware of those conflicting 
decisions—I do not know whether they were hypothetical. 
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normally required to be performed ?—The grant is sufi- 
cient, because it is based upon the requirements. 


23361. Based upon the requirements as stated to you 
or as ascertained ?—Upon the requirements as stated by 
the military authorities on the number of journeys that 
are required for certain purposes, and on the rates at 
which the railway companies will take the officers and 
men. 

23362. Provision is made, is it not, in all special cases 
where any standing difficulties are experienced ?—Yes, 
special rates can be given. 

23363. What would you consider the exceptions to 
the grant, that is, where the grant is insufficient ; corps, 
for instance, which attend camp at stations a long 
way off, and so forth ?—We do not encourage corps 
to go @ very long distance away from head quarters for 
camp, and if they keep within the limit of ninety-six 
miles, that is an 88. allowance, the grant is sufficient. 

23364. As regards the grant for gun practice or in- 
spection, it is fully equal to what is required for convey- 
ance, is it not ?—Quite, and more than sufficient. 

23365. Then what is the surplus generally used for; 
for provision for the men ?—Mainly for refreshments, 
and, in some few instances, the men are paid. 


23366. Then as regards the Engineer Volunteers, 
Mounted Infantry Volunteers, and others, the Engineer 
Volunteers get a shilling per efficient, do they not, for 
providing engineer stores ?—Yes, a shilling per annum. 

23367. And the field companies get £100 per annum? 
—Yes, for horsing. 

23368. We have had some complaints made to us that 
that is insufficient ; has any instance of that been brought 
to your knowledge ?—Yea, but it is mainly due to the fact 
that the volunteers have attempted to do more than it 
was ever intended they should do. 


23369. More beyond what is necessary for the purposes 
of their duty ?—Yes, that is the view that is taken. For 
instance twenty-two horses per company is supposed to 
be the number required , but some regiments will take out 
double that number. 


23370. That is for their ficld equipment ?—For the field 
companies, yes, 

23371. I think you have before you a comparison 
which you can give us, of the grants and expenditure in 
1901-2, and in 1902-3 as to the sufficiency of the shilling ? 
—Yes. 

23372. How does that work out ?—Taking the grant 
in 1901-2 it was £756, and the expenditure shown by the 
corps in the statements rendered to us as chargeable to 
that grant was £428 ; in 1902-3 the grant was £750, and 
the expenditure £344, so that taking the two years to- 
gether apparently corps only spent about one half of the 
grant on the services for which it was given. 


23373. A Committee of officers commanding the Royal 


Engineer Volunteer corps have represented that the grant 
was inadequate and have asked for more; that I think is 
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based on the idea that they must always perform mounted 
drills ?—Yes. 

23374. But that is not the view held by the authorities ? 
—That is so, they also want to mount the personnel which 
a field company of the Royal Engineers would have. 


23375. Yes, instead of mounting at the time that which 
is sufficient for the purposes of the drill ?—That is so. 

23376. What do the Royal Army Medical Corps Volun- 
teers receive ?—They receive the same grants as all other 
volunteers, except that for the hearer companies they 
have to have transport, and they are allowed £40 per 
annum for horsing the wagons and any extra expense in 
housing the wagons. 

23377. The wagons, I suppose, are service wagons 
taken on charge ?—Yes, ambulance wagons. 

23378. Then the Mounted Infantry receive what ?— 
At present they receive a special capitation grant, beyond 
the grants which are given to ordinary volunteers, of £4; 
they also get £2 10s. per man for the week’s camp for 
horse hire ; a forage allowance of about 1s. 6d. a day 
while they are in camp, and conveyance of their horses to 
and from camp ; but that is only a temporary measure. 

23379. I see from your précis* that thero is an intention 
of reducing some and abolishing others of those allow- 
ances ?—Yes, with the exception of the conveyance to 
camp which will be allowed in future, and a special capite- 
tion grant of £1, all the other special allowances are to be 
abolished from the Ist of April next. 


23380. Then the £4 becomes £1—that is £3 taken off ; 
and the £2 10s. for each horse and the forage allowance of 
1s. 6d. per day goes ?—Yes, that is all dropped from the 
Ist of April next. 

23381. The commanding officer will hardly be able to 
give his men much assistance in providing mounts after 
that ?—Not out of the special grant. 

23382. He will have to get it in some other way ?—Yes. 
(Mr. Marzials.) The policy rather was to encourage the 
yeomanry and not to encourage the mounted volunteers. 

23383. Those are mounted infantry ?—Those are volun- 
teers. 

23384. (Sir Ralph Knox.) (To Mr. Askham.) Do the 
new allowances inean a reversion to the old mountea in- 
fantry allowances ?—No, they are slightly better. Until 
100 no special grants were given at all for mounted in- 
fantry when those special rates wero introduced ; and the 
£1 is £1 more than they ever used to get. 


233835. When there were mounted volunteers ?—Yes. 


23386. Then yon give them £1 more than the old 
mounted infantry grant ?—Yes. 

23387. (Chairman.} Now as to the allowance given to 
cyclists, what has been the experience; is the allowance 
sufficient ?—Yes, it has been found that the £2 is more than 
sufficient to cover the actual necessary expenses. 

23388. Is the grant £2 ?—It is £2 up to the present date ; 
from the Ist of April next it will be reduced to £1. 

23389. On the ground that £2 is moro than sufficient ?— 
More that sufficient to cover wear and tear of cycles. 


23390. It has been represented to us by one of the 
witnesses that that was not the casc, that the wear and 
tear is very much greater than is supposed; that the 
actual damage is not so great, but the wear and tear is 
much more that is supposed, owing to exposure to the 
weather and having to go out on days when the ordinary 
cyclist would save his cycle as much as he could ?—Yes, 
that may be so. 


23391. (To Mr. Marzials.) Has that matter been con- 
sidered at the War Office ?—I think we proceeded mainly 
on the statements of expenditure rendered to us by the 
corps. According to those statements it appeared that the 
allowance was more than sufficient, and therefore we 
reduced it; but any specific points such as you have 
mentioned were, I think, simply considered in the general 
expenditure; we did not differentiate. 

23392. Attention was not drawn to the point in any 
rpecial way ?—I think not. 

23393. (To Mr. Askham.) There are certain classes of 
expenditure which are not admitted, I think, by the War 
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Office as a charge against voluntoer public funds; would 
you mind letting us know what those are principally ?— 
The expenses which a volunteer commanding officer may 
defray out of the capitation grants are laid down in para- 
graph 6]3a of tho Volunteer Regulations, and when we 
inspect the accounts of a corps we endeavour to check 
the extravagant payments to sergeant instructors, ex- 
travagant expenditure of ammunition for private practice, 
outlays on bands, contributions to prize meetings and 
associations and grants for prizes and the extravagant issue 
of refreshments to men at drills and social entertain- 
ments. 

23394. And all those items you have at one time or 
another found cropping up in the accounts ?—Yes. 


23395. What have you to say on the question of ad- 
ditional payments to sergeant-instructors out of the corps 
funds ?—Experience shows that it is necessary that some 
payment should be made to the sergeant-instructors out 
of the corps funds, because for one thing they give up their 
chance of promotion and they are put to greater expenses 
than they would have if they were living in barracks. 

23396. Did that lead to competition for higher pay }— 
Certainly, in some districts a wealthy corps could afford 
to offer more than another one, and a poor regiment had 
to take just what instructors they could get. 


23397. Now I think the difference is only made under 
the sanction of the general officer commanding ?—That is 
what we are endeavouring to work up to. 

23398. That is only desired; that is not actually the 
regulation ?—It is in the regulations, but it has not been 
fully adopted at present ; it came out two years ago an‘ we: 
have been gradually working up to it. 

23399. Then I think an alteration has been made in the 
practice of paying men in camp; how far has that been 
recognised ?—The practice has been recognised for many 
years past of leaving the commanding officer to make such 
payments as he thought necessary, and when he could 
afford it. 


23400. Has that become more necessary of late ?—The 
payment has became more general. 

23401. Why is that ?—Mainly because you are getting 
a somewhat different class of men from what you used to 
have in the volunteers ; and the men were paid so heavily 
in the 1900 camp that they will not go now without being 
paid. 

23402. That was the emergency camp ?—Yes. 

23403. And the camp is longer now ?—The minimum 
attendance was three days ; now it is six days. 

23404. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) And it is compulsory 
every other year ?—Yes. 

23405. (Chairman.) Then as to the substitution of a 
fixed grant per company with an added merit grant per 
head for the present system of capitation grants, what have 
you to tell us about that—what is your view about that ? 
—It is more or less a personal view, because the matter 
has never been discussed officially yet. 

23406. It would be possible no doubt ?—Yes. 


23407. You would have to establish a minimum per 
cowpany for the main services, would you not ?—Yes. 

23408. And then add to it for the extra assistance in 
cases where there were special difficulties in the way of 
range accommodation and so fort; that would be the 
idea ?—Yes, with special allowances to meet special 
charges in the way of travelling and such like. 

23409. What classes of expenditure should be charge- 
able against the maintenance grant ?—All the standing 
charges. 

23410. But what would those be ?—All charges such 
as rent, interest on loans and repayment of capital and the 
general expenses of providing and maintaining head- 
quarters and the general administration of the corps. 

23411. Clothing you meet by a spec‘al capitation grant ? 
—Certainly, depending on the number of efficients. 

23412. Would it be possible to meet the circumstances 
of all corps by one uniform rate ?—No, not at all; you 
could only start with a low minimum and consider the 
circumstances of each corps beyond that. ” 


23413. I suppose“sometimes;in cases of consolidation 
with one headquarters, althougi it is less expensive in 
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Mr. F.T, some ways, it brings extra expenses in another way ?— 
Marzials, Yes, accommodation is more expensive for instance. 

Payee 23414. We come next to the methods of paying grants ; 

“Asth ‘+ how are the grants paid now ?—The capitation grants 

seuam. are paid on the Ist of April, or as soon after as possible, 

10 Jan 1! on the efficiency returns made up to the close of the 


904. previous volunteer year on the Ist of November. 
23415. The original payment in 1863 was based upon 
the number of efficients on the Ist of November, 1862 ?— 
Tt was 89. 


23416, And tnat has been continued ever since ’— 
es. 

23417. The first issue of new grants subsequently made 
has as a rule been made within the ycar in which such 
grant was introducad ?—Yes. 

23418. Is it true that commanding officers complain 
that during o part of the year they have to finance their 
corps by incurring over-drafts ?—Yes, complaints are 
made to that effect. 

23419. That is not as prevalent as it used to be, is it ?— 
No, I think not. Working on a scrics of years, as we have 
beon doing in the past, we find that the debts aro being 
reducod very considerably year by year. 


23420. I think you put in o statement, do you not, 
with rogard to that ?—Yes, we put in a statement* which 
-gives a good deal of information on that point. 

23421. What docs that statement generally show as 
to balances ?—It shows that on the 3lst of March, 1903, 
we were dealing with 328 corps, 281 of which had a surplus 
and forty-seven only showed that they were in debt over 
and above the capitation grants then due ; but in those 
forty-seven the debts were not all what you may call 
unsecured debts, because in many cases commanding 
officers had been putting up drill halls and paying for 
them out of income ; consequently they had an overdraft 
at the bank on the 3lst of March, 1903. 


23422. I do not know what has been the custom ; has 
the department ever interfered whenever there has been 
a very large overdraft; has attention been called to it, 
or any thing of the kind ?—We call attention every year 
when woe find that a corps has worked at o loss on that 
year. 

23123. To whom is that representation sent ?—To 
the officer commanding the corps, and if the explanation 
‘is not satisfactory then we call the attention of the general 
officer commanding the district to it. 


23424, There was a proposal made by the Institute of 
‘Commanding Oiliccrs of Scotland, of a system of volun- 
teer budgets on the Scotch School Board system—what 
sean you tell us about that ?—I do not quite understand 
the system they refer to, and I do not see what benefit is 
going to arise from it. At the present time the command- 
ing officer spends the capitation grant as ho thinks fit 
under the approved headings, and it he was to send up to 
us and say that he proposed to spend so much on clothing 
and so much on travelling during the year, I do not think 
there would be anything to be gained by it. 

23425. (To Mr. Marziale.) Perhaps I might ask you as 
Accountant General what you would say in reference to 
such a proposal ?—I cannot sce what advantage it would 
be to the corps ; it would rather have the result of limiting 
the corps’ capacity to spend its money in the way it 
thought would be most adventageous to the corps itself. 
If, as I assume, thé proposal is that they would at the 
beginning of the year ask that the grant to be made to 
them should be apportioned and distributed by the War 
Office in various ways, I do not see what advantage it 
would be to the commanding officer himself; it must be 
more to his advantage to have his moncy and spend it as 
he thinks desirable on the various services he has in view. 


23426. Would the balance, supposing there were a 
balance, have to be surrendered under the Appropriation 
Act at the end of the year ?—I think not. 


23427. It would in that case be part of the balance on 
army funds; or would you pay over the whole amount ? 
—I should say we ought to pay over the whole amount to 
the commanding officer, and I do not think if I understand 
the matter right that the balance would be surrenderable 
to the State. It would be available for his next year’s 
expenditure. 
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23428. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Do not you think the object 
is that the commanding officer should send an estimate 
which should amount to something more than the present 
grant ?—In that case it would be a demand for something 
more than the grant we are at present making to him. 

23429, Do not you think that that is the object 1~ 
I do not know ; I have not heard the proposal itself, but, 
of course, there would be an obvious public objection to 
that, because the corps would naturally ask for more each 
year. There would be a tendency to ask for more than 
they would get. I think it would be very difficult to 
gauge their requirements under a system of that kind. 
It is certainly much better to give them a certain 
definitcly earned sum, and that they should have the 
apportionment of that sum which they have eared, 
rather than they should exaggerate their requirements in 
order to get more. 


af ¥ 
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23430. (Chairman.) Your experience would be, no 
doubt, in the War Office as elsewhere, that people do not 
generally ask for less than they want ?—I am afraid that 
is the state of the case. 


23431. (To Mr. Askham.) Now as to the financial re- 
sponsibility of commanding officers as regards their 
responsibility for debts and overdrafts, first of all in 
ordinary times the Volunteer Regulations define the position 
of a commanding officer who contracts a liability on behalf 
of the corps and with one or two exceptions the incoming 
commending officer has always taken over the liabilities 
of an outgoing commanding officer, has he not ?—That 
is so. 

23432. And when a volunteer corps has been disbanded 
what has been done with the assets? In the general cases 
there have been no assets ; is not that so ?—We have only 
had two large volunteer corps disbanded within the last 
fifteen or twenty years, and in each of those cases the 
assets were more than sufficient to cover the liabilities 


23433. Then what has bocome of the surplus in that 
case—has it been surrendered ?—It was surrendered 
in this way: that we did not pay to them all the money 
which they had earned; we only paid sufficient of the 
balance of the capitation grant due to clear off the liabili- 
ties. 

23434. In fact it was stopped back out of that which 
was paid to them ?—Yes, it was available if necessary. 

23435. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Had they any drill halls? 
—They had drill halls, but they were on leases, and they 
fell in. 


23436. But they had no real property of any kind ?~ 
No. 


23437. The assets you speak of would be the surplus 
of the capitation grant ; was that all ?—The bank balance 
and the clothing and stores, which they sold. 


23438. (Chairman to Mr. Marzials.) Is there anything 
you wish to add in this point ?—In a case of that kind the 
surplus consisted of the balance of the earned. capitation 
grant not paid. We simply did not pay more than 
was sufficient to liquidate the corps; any of their other 
assets wore available towards the payment of their debts. 


23439. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Towards the private debts 
of the corps ?—Quite so, we financed them out of the 
capitation grant to an extent sufficient to enable them to 
liquidate all their liabilities. 


23440, Then supposing that either of these corps hed 
had real property, what would you have done with that? 
—I do not quite know what would have been done with 
it unless the real property were real property on which 
there had been a public advance. If there had been s 
public advance for the purchase of that real property 
then the State would have claimed it in so far as was 
necessary to recoup the amount advanced. 


23441. Would the balance havo been paid to the corps? 
—That I really do not know; the case has not arisen, 
and I really do not know what the position would have 
been. 


23442. (Chairman to Mr. Askham.) According to 
the last accounta, or rather to the 3st of March, 1903, 
what were the amounts outstanding for advances by 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners and other advances 
for drill halls, ranges, and so forth ?—On the 3lat of March, 
1903, the amounts outstanding on drill halls was £443,774, 
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of which £291,798 had been advanced by the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners and £151,976 represented 
private advances, 

23443. And for ranges ?—For ranges there was a lia- 
bility of £14,743, of which £11,340 had been advanced 
‘by the Public Works Loan Commissioners, leaving £3,403 
which had been advanced locally. 


23444. What number of corps were there on the Ist of 
April last which showed a deficit after credit was taken 
for the grants then due ?—Forty-seven only. 


23445. And what was the amount ?—£40,669. 


23446. That had occurred in some cases from bank 
over-drafts to cover outlay on buildings 1—Yes, that was 
so. Some of them have since been covered by loans from 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners. 


23447. (To Mr. Marzials.) It would be a great relicf 
of course to commanding officers if these debts could be 
cleared off, but there have been reasons against it, have 
there not, owing to mismanagement or want of super- 
vision or forethought ?—I think it has always been felt 
that any partial movement of that kind would mean 
indemnifying corps which had not administered them- 
selves with prudence, and giving them assistance which 
was more or less withheld from those corps which 
had financed themselves efficiently throughout their 
existence. We have always felt that the grants were 
sufficient with prudent administration, and that if there 
was not prudent administration there was no call upon the 
public to indemnify. 

23448. (To Mr. Askham.) There are no difficulties in 
the financial administration of the auxiliary forces in 
peace time, are there ?—No, not that I know of. 


23449. What would happen on mobilisation? They 
would at once come on the footing as soldiers, would they 
not ?—The volunteers would at once become soldiers, 
and receive the pay and allowances of soldiers. (Mr. 
Marzials.) But I may say that the regulations for the pay 
of the volunteers on mobilisation have not been elabo- 
rated; we are rather waiting at the War Office until this 
Commission reports, and when this Commission reports 
we propose to take up the matter, and elaborate regulations 
for the volunteers’ mobilisation, and the way in which they 
are to be paid. Generally they would be paid at the same 
rates as the army, under the Volunteers Act, and they 
would also be paid, with certain modifications as might be 
necessary, in the same manner as the regular forces are 
paid. But the regulations, as I say, are waiting until 
this Commission reports. 

23450. The militia would draw their clothing from the 
Ordnance Stores, would they not ?—That is so. 


23451, And the volunteers would provide their own; 
or would they have it found for them ?—So far as we have 
gone, hitherto the volunteers have been left to provide 
their own clothing, and no definite arrangement has been 
made with regard to their clothing on mobilisation. They 
would probably have clothing to a certain extent in store 
when they were mobilised ; but to what extent it would 
be necessary to supplement these stores for mobilisation 
has not been worked out; that again is one of the 
questions as to which we are waiting for the Report of 
this Commission. 

23452. At present may I take it that the responsibility 
for that is thrown on the commanding officer ?—That is so. 


23453. What would be your view if the Commission 
may ask the question, as to the relative advantages of 
focussing the demands as it were in one place, over dis- 
tributing them on the chance of their being able to be 
dealt with by the commanding officer ?—I think that the 
storage would probably be better with the corps. I think 
the Corps would mobilise by corps rather than mobilise to 
any army centre, and that, therefore, whether the actual 
provision is made by the corps or by the State it seems to 
me that for a purpose of that kind the corps would be 
the better administrators. 

23454, Instead of throwing great pressure upon one or 
two depéts the operation would be that it would be distri- 
buted over more places ?—I think so, because the volun- 
teers naturally look to their own headquarters, and if there 
were mobilisation that is the place to which they would 
naturally come. 

23455. Do you think that the Imperial Yeomanry and 
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the Volunteer Submarine Miners and other such corps, 
are able to compete on more favourable conditions finan- 
cially, for recruits, than the volunteers generally?—I doubt 
very much whether they recruit from the same population 
or from the same class of men (Mr. Askham). The Sub- 
marine Miners are mainly tradesmen and marine engineers 
and fishermen—people connected with the water. 

23456. Their trade is mainly on the water or connected 
with it 1—Yes, 

23457. And the number also is very limited, I suppose ? 
—Yes, the number is limited. 

23458. Now coming to the officers, what is the cost of 
the proposal to increase the outfit allowance to volunteer 
officers to £30; what is the effect of that ?—It means an 
increase of fifty per cent., and on the five years ending 
31st March, 1902, the average expenditure was £15,000; 
8o that to increase the allowance by £10 per head would 
mean another £7,500. 

23459. Then what would be the cost of giving an annual 
retaining fee of £50, first, to all officers of the auxiliary 
forces?—In the three forces there should be 14,096 officers, 
there really are 9,804 ; so that if you were to give them £50 
per annum each that would mean upon the establishment a 
charge of £704,800, and on the present strength £490,200. 

23460. Say from half to three-quarters of a million ?— 
Yes, from half to three-quarters of a million. 

23461. Then a proposal has been made to give to all 
officers of the auxiliary forces of over three years’ service 
agrant. How does that work out ?—That would roughly 
cost £378,000. 


23462. That is to say the retaining fee being at £50 ?— 
Yes. 

23463. What is the cost of giving a grant of £1 for the 
subjects of tactics, musketry, artillery, military laws, ete., 
in lieu of the 30s. grant for tactics and artillery only 2— 
We are not able to find out the number of officers who 
qualified in those subjects ; but as musketry will become 
obligatory on all infantry officers, and there are a great 
number who qualify in tactics and artillery, we think it 
would not cost much less than an increase of £6,000 on the 
present charge. 

23464. Then a suggestion has been made that in regard 
to the camp grants the minimum attendance to qualify for 
grants of the first class, or Army Corps, should be a per 
centage of the strength of the corps rather than a fixed 
number. How does that work out ?—That has been sug- 
gested on several occasions but until quite recently the 
military authorities have considered that 300 was the 
least number that a corps could carry on battalion move- 
ments with satisfactorily. It is really not a finance ques- 
tion at all, it is a question of instruction. 

23465. As a temporary measure it has been decided to 
grant certain allowances for 1904, I think ?—Yes, the 
number has been altered ; instead of taking in 300 men 
it has been reduced to one half of the strength when the 
regiment is under 600. 

23466. Are you aware what the Volunteer Advisory 
Board recommended in that respect ?—The Volunteer 
Advisory Board have recommended that a corps should 
be held to have camped when, being more than eight com- 
panies, 300 men go into camp, and, when it is less than 
eight companies if a third of the men go out. 

23467, And that has been accepted by the Secretary 
of State ?—Yes, that is merely a definition of an ex- 
pression in the Order in Council. 

23468. As regards the Field Army battalions it has 
been held that these should undergo a special training, 
and therefore to ensure that a large percentage of them 
do receive the training it is necessary to put a limit anda 
high one ?—Yes. 

23469. (Jo Mr. Marzials.) That 18 so, is it not ?—That 
is so. 

23470. (To Mr. Askham.) Is any extra grant given to field 
army battalions ?—They get 5s. per man per day instead 
of the 2s. 6d. that is given to ordinary battalions when 
in camp, and they camp for a fortnight instead of a week. 

23471. Then money was provided in 1903-4 for experi- 
ments with Volunteer Army Service Corps. How was 
that expended ?—The scheme has not been proceeded with, 
pending the report of this commission, but one company 
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which was already in existence was allowed to train under 
the new scheme. 


23472. With the regular complement of horses and 
wagons 1—Yes. 

23473. What did the special allowance amount to ?— 
£255. 


99474. (To Mr. Marzials.) Then there is the larger ques- 
tion with regad to ammunition. Isit financial considera- 
tions that limit the amount of ammunition allowed to 
volunteers 7—Yes, it is a financial question, but not only a 
financial question. The question of range accommodation 
comes in, and also the average time the men could put 
in for shooting ; but the main influence upon the question 
has been the very large expenditure on ammunition 
which I may say, quite apart from the auxiliary forces, 
has grown enormously during recent years. 

23475. Then as to the money spent by the Government 
in the last ten or twenty years in providing ranges for 
volunteers or assisting volunteer corps to provide them, 
you put in a return, I think 1—We put in a return showing 
the money that has been spent by the State in providing 
ranges and assisting volunteer corps to provide them. 
Up to a comparatively recent date the State made no 
provision, but then it was decided in one of the Loan Acts 
to take a certain amount of money with the view of assisting 
the volunteer corps, and the expenditure of the sum thus 
taken will be shown in the return we put in.* 

23476. A large amount was reserved for a range in the 
neighbourhood of the Metropolis ?—Yes. 

23477. And the balance was distributed generally ?— 
Yes. 


23478. Does the War Office accept the responsibility of 
providing volunteers with ranges ?—Only partially—not 
beyond what has been done already out oftheLoan. It 
was accepted that the introduction of the rifle with a 
longer range pressed heavily upon the volunteers, and 
certain granta were sanctioned in help of the various corps. 


23479, There is only one more question I have to ask 
you, which is in reference to the Special Service Section, 
to what extent have the provisions of the new Act been 
applied ?—The authorised quota were Artillery 900, 
Engineers 690, and Infantry 1,500,making 3,000 altogether. 
The numbers who qualified for the special grant on the 
ist November last were: Artillery 541, Engincers 507 and 
Rifles 689, or 1,737 in all—practically a little more than 
half. 


23480. (To Mr. Askham.) Is there any estimate, may I 
ask you of what the cost would have been up to the limit ? 
—We did not take any estimates for capitation grants. The 
money included in the Vote is the actual amount required 
according to the efficiency returns of the previous Nov- 
ember. Accordingly we provide for the number of men 
who qualify year by year, and the grant is paid in the 
following April. 

23481. There has not been any estimate made of what 
the cost would be ?—It is £1 a head and the military 
authorities say they want 3,000 men. 


23482. That answers my question. I will now ask 
Colonel Satterthwaite to continue the examination. 


23483. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) I think I had better 
take you straight through again. You say the expenses 
are generally covered by the capitation grant, or tho 35s. 
grant 7—Yes. 

23484. That is of course based on the present numbers ? 
—Yes, certainly that statement is based upon the numbers 
up to the 31st of March 1903, or November 1902. 


23485. If in the coming year there was a large diminution 
of numbers would not that make a considerable difference ? 
Yes, it might affect the matter considerably because the 
standing charges would continue the same. 


23486. (Sir Ralph Knor.) Then was your answer that they 
covered expenses directed simply to that one year ?—No, 
it is directed up to that point. Thisstatementt which we 
hand in shows that during the last six years the capitation 
grant bas covered the expenses. Comparing the position 
of a corps on the Ist April, 1903, with their position at 
the commencement of the previous year, it’ is found that 
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there was 8 net improvement of £32,000, notwithstanding 
that the grants earned during the year were £77,(000 les 
One hundred and eighty-three corps accounted for an 
improvement of £79,000, and 145 for a loss of £46,000) 
and if we go further back and compare the position on 
the Ist April, 1903, with the position on the Ist April 
1896, after we had credited them with the bonus half 
grant, it will be seen that there has been an improvement 
amongst the force to the extent of £87,000. 

23487. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) With regard to that 
apparent improvement, although there are fewer men in 
the last two years, the answer seems to me to be obvious, 


there have been so many fewer recruits to clothe 1—Yes, 
that may be so. 


23488. It is so ?—But there is not so much grant to 
credit to the corps. There is £77,000 less grant to credit 
to the corps. 

23489. Then on the question of the sufficiency of the 
present travelling expenses and special allowances, you 
know that under certain circumstances the travelling 
allowances to camp do not cover what is actually paid out 
of pocket ?—There are very few instances in which it does 
not. Most corps make a profit on it. 


23490, What is the scale 1—A penny a mile oa the single 
distance. 


23491. You cannot as a rule carry your men for less 
than a penny a mile, because the railway companies aa a 
rule will not take them for less and that does 
not give you any allowance at all for incidental expenses 
such as carriage of stores ?—With the exception of the 
South Eastern, I believe every railway company in the 
Kingdom takes them for less than a penny & mile—io 
large numbers, of course. When you come down to in- 
dividuals or a few men then they take them at thestipulated 
rate, but when they are taking them in large numbers: 
they generally give them a rebate. 

23492. The matter was discussed by the advisory board, 
you remember, and it was then suggested, if any increase 
was necessary, to add a consolidated mileage allowance 
of 9d. per mile per company to the corps allowance for 
baggage 1—Yes, that suggestion was made several years 
ago and not acted on. 


23493. It was revived this last year by the advisory 


board ?—Yes, and postponed until this Commission has 
Teported. 


23494. The usual answer ?—Yes. 


23495. Now then as regards the sufficiency of the 
special allowances for the Royal Engineers, we have had it 
in evidence that the field companies require a good deal 
more money than they get in order to carry on, and that 
field companies so to speak are being hawked about—that 
the military authorities want to get them, and the volun- 
teer commanding officers cannot support their field com- 
panies on the allowance given at the present time. Have 
you any evidence on that point ?—No, I have only the 
statements, as the commanding officers have made them; 
but we give them £100 per annum for horsing their wagons. 
If those wagons are turned out on four occasions fully 
horsed they require twenty two horses and the average 
charge for a horse is 10s. per day ; so that you would really 


only require £44 out of the £100 to horse the wagons on the 
necessary occasions. 
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23496, That does not, of course, include any provision 
for taking them to camp ?—No. 


23497. You do not intend them to go to camp !—Yes, 
we intend them to go to camp, but there ia no necessity 
for them to go fully horsed. 

23498. (To Mr. Marzials.) Then we come to the pro- 
posed reductions of the grant for mounted infantry and 
cyclists. You said it was a question of military policy 
rather to encourage yeomanry and discourage a small 
body of mounted infantry ?—I think that was the feeling. 

23499, But that does not quite cover the question of 
cyclists, does it —No, I think the reduction in the case of 
cyclists was made upon the accounts rendered, which 
seemed at least to show that the grant was excessive. 

23500. (To Mr. Askham.) But at the same time the 
number of cyclists is rapidly decreasing, is it not !~There 
has been a large falling off this last year. 


_ 23501. And a good many corps, I think, can you tell me 
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how many, have fallen under the necessary minimum of 
75 ?—I could not tell you the exact number. I should 
think something like twenty last year. 


23502. (To Mr. Marzials.) An appeal has been made to 
the War Office to allow those corps to continue to receive 
the grant, has it not ?—Yes, on a smaller number of 
cyclists. 


23503. And that appeal has been unsuccessful ?—I 
saw the papers a few days ago. It is under consideration 
now. (Mr, Askham.) It is not decided yet. 


23504. With regard to the additional payments to 
sergeant-instructors, the difference of course arises in con- 
sequence of the different conditions of lodging and one 
thing and another in different towns ?—Yes, certainly. 


23505. To come to the proposal to give a fixed estab- 
lishment grant, have you worked out at all how you would 
regulate a fixed grant per company ?—No, it has not 
been worked out at all. 

23506. What is the average expenditure per company } 
can you tell me that roughly ?—No, I have not had that 
worked out at all. (Mr. Marzials.) The question of 
substituting a fixed grant per company has never been 
before the War Office as a practical proposal ; therefore 
it has never been considered either as regards its expense 
or as regards the mode of carrying it out. (Mr. 
Askham.) That is the only official document at present 
in existence dealing with the question (handing in a paper).* 
That was drawn up by Lord Harris’s Committee in 1887 
with a scale per company for expenditure then. 

23507. That comes to £138. That is divided as follows. 
Head quarters £30; repairs to arms £6 10s., ranges £20; 
conveyance to ranges £10; clothing £60; band £10; and 
interest £2 ; making £138 10s. in all. That was what date ? 
—1887. 

23508. Then as regards the method of paying the grants, 
it was in 1896 that the half grant was given, was it not ? 
—Yes, in 1896. 

23509. But practically, do you recognise that the grant 
is paid in advance or in arrear ?—The regulation says it is 
in advance. 

23510. But practically you work it in arrear 1— 
Practically we take it as in arrear in the disbandment of 
@ corps. 

23511. Or on the formation ?—Not on the formation. 

23512. But on the formation of the corps when do you 
pay its first grant ?—We pay the initial equipment grant 
as the men are raised at the end of the quarter or month 
just as the commanding officer desires it. Immediately 
after the Ist of November we pay the initial half a 
capitation grant on the number of efficients. Then the 
ordinary capitation grants are paid on the Ist of April of 
the following year. 

23513. And the overdrafts that are talked about 
occur of course towards the end of the financial year ?— 
Yes, mostly in the last three months of the year. 


23514. Have you any evidence as to how many bat- 
talions, say, at this time of the year, are in the position of 
having overdrafts ?—I have not cast them up, but this 
statement which I am putting in will show you (handing 
tn the same).t 

23515. Now I come to the financial responsibility 
of commanding officers. The question as to how 
financial matters would be arranged on disbandment 
depends, I suppose, to — certain extent upon the 
time of year in which the corps is disbanded, does it not ? 
~—Yes, Up to the present time it has been so arranged 
that a corps has always been disbanded at the close of the 
volunteer year. (Mr. Marziale.) Having therefore 
earned its grants for that year, which would be available 
for any liabilities the corps might have. 


_, 23516. But which grants in the ordinary course 
it would not get until the next spring 1—No. 
23517. Therefore you recognise it as having earned the 


Grants ?—Yes. (Mr. Askham.) And they would be at 
once available for clearing up the corps. 


23518. (To Mr. Marziale.) I think you said that how any 
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balance of property would be distributed is under con- 
sideration. The case has never arisen has it ?—A case 
has not arisen. I imagine the corps would have power 
to distribute its property according to its own will, after 
liquidating whatever sums might be due to the public. 


23519. Quite so, in the event of a clear surplus; but 
the thing has never arisen, and therefore no decision has 
been arrived at upon it. Therefore I presume in the other 
case how a deficit would be paid has not arisen either ?— 
That has not arisen either.. You will understand that the 
money advanced by the Public Works Loan Commis- 
sioners for the purchases of land, or for the purchase of a 
drill hall or a range stands in a different. position. With 
regard to those we as it were stand in the position of 
having a mortgage on that property, and if that property 
fails we should step in and take as much of it as was 
necessary to liquidate our debt. 

2352:). Quite so—that would be a first charge ?— 
Exactly. (Jfr. Askham.) In the case of one or two small 
mounted corps disbanded some years ago, there was & 
surplus on the public account ; that was called in. There 
were two corps, the Roxburgh Mounted Rifles and tho 
Huntingdon Light Horse. In both those cases there was 
a surplus and it was called in. 


23521. The question of a deficieucy has never arisen ?— 
It has never arisen yet. 

23522. Then passing to the provision of stores on 
mobilisation, it is laid down in the Volunteer Act that 
two guineas would be paid in respect of every officer and 
volunteer for the provision of necessaries ?—Yes, “ neces- 
saries.” 

23523. That would be issued, I imagine, in the ordinary 
way, direct to the commanding officer, in the same way 
as the capitation grant is issuod ?-—Yes, immediately. 
(Mr. Marzials.) The question as to what should be done 
for the volunteers on mohilisation and the way in which 
it should be done is not decided. It awaits your report. 


23524. But the statutory way of meeting those questions 
on mobilisation is by the issue of those two guineas 1— 
Yes, it may be a question whether the State should sup- 
plement that in any way ; but that two guineas is already 
yours under the Act. 

23825. (To Mr. Askham.) Then as regards the question 
of extra grants for special subjects to officers, you think 
they would come to something like £6,000 ?—Yes. 

23526. There has been no recommendation made to the 
War Office that that should be done, has there ?—Yes, on 
several occasions. 

23527. How has that question been raised ?—It has 
heen raised from the Commanding Officers’ Inetitute, I 
believe, and it has also been raised by the Volunteer 
Advisory Board and postponed. 

23528. You ray you are not able to find out exactly 
what the number was ?—No, we have no data to go upon. 
We find that taking the examination in November, 1902, 
the ofticers who then came up passed altogether in eighty- 
two subjects. 

23529. Then as regards camp grants, the recommenda- 
tion of the Advisory Board was that all corps should 
receive the same as the present field army battalions ?— 
That was so. 

23530. And since then a question has been raised before 
the Advisory Board as to whether the extra allowences 
that are paid to the field army battalions are expended in 
a way satisfactory to your department ?—Yes. 

23531. Will you give me an expression of your opinion 
upon that point ?—The little we have been able to get 
together tends to show that tho 5s. is considerably more 
than is required to pay the actual necessary expenses of 
camp. These statements* that you have asked for are 
handed in, showing the expenditure during the three years 
1901, 1902, and 1903, the three years the field army 
battalions have been in existence ; and they show that in 
most instances a considerable profit was made. I might 
ray that in some instances they have charged against that 
grant expenses which are hardly legitimate. In some 
eases very large sums have been entered for clothing. The 
charge is far more than tho additional wear and tear 
warrante. 


* See Parl. Paper C. 4951, Appendix A. 
t See Appendix XCIV. 
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23532. And those battalions are drawn from practically 
all over the country, are they not ?—Yes ; they are mainly 
in the north-western district and the Scottish district. 

23533. You find a great deal more difficulty in the 
London battalions. A great many of the London bat- 
talions have dropped out of the army corps ?—Yes, they 


10 Feb. 1904. cannot get the numbers. 


23534. They cannot get the numbers, even on that 
grant ?—Quite s0. 


23535. On the 5a. grant ?—On the 3s. grant. 


23536. Then the money, you told us, provided for the 
Volunteer Army Service Corps, which was expended 
during the year, was £255 1— Yes, that is entirely for horse 
hire. 


23537. Then under ranges you have given the amount 
spent bythe Government inten ortwenty years in providing 
ranges or assisting volunteer corps to provide them. That 
has not been extended to providing miniature ranges at 
all .—No. 

23538. That is only for full ranges ?—In one or two 
cases there has been a grant made for protected ranges. 


23539. Is that policy still in existence as to a grant being 
given for protected ranges ?—All the money we have is 
spent; we have no more money. 


23540. Not this year 1—We have only one grant (Mr. 
Marzials) : It was granted on loan, not from the estimates ; 
therefore it was one grant, and the grant is exhausted. 
(Mr. Askham): Whether the Government will ask for any 
more or not I cannot say. 


23541. Then my last question is as to the special service 
section. The number that was asked for was about 3000 
men ?—Yes, 3000 men were asked for and last November 
we had 1700. 


23542. You had 1700 passed through ?—Yes, last 
November. 


23543. Is that all that the military authorities 
ask for ?—Yes, at present ; they are only for the seaports. 

23544. But they did not put forward any demand for 
a larger number than 3,000 ?—3,000 is the number they 
have put forward up to the present time. 


23545. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson)—(To Mr. Marzials.) 
Has any estimate been made of the probable cost of com- 
pleting the supply of suitable ranges for the volunteers ?— 
No, I think no such estimate has been made. 


23546. Have you any rough idea whatever, what it 
would cost to provide every volunteer corps with a suitable 
range ?—I have never seen the figures. I remember no 
such estimate being framed. 


23547. The reason I ask the question is that we have 
had it strongly brought before us that no high training is 
possible unless there is a great deal more range accommoda- 
tion _—That is so. 

23548. I take it that any serious effort to make the 
auxiliary forces, or, at any rate the volunteers, fit to take 
the field would require a large expenditure on additional 
ranges ?—No doubt. 

23549. But no estimate has been made for that ?—No 
estimate has been made for that. No doubt it is correct 
that to obtain ranges for every volunteer corps of an 
adequate character for the -303 rifle would represent a 
considerable expenditure of money. 


23550. But I should like to get, if you are willing to 
express any opinion upon it, a notion of the sort of sum. 
Here you have this return* which tells us that £170,000 was 
spent on ranges; is that half of what would be required 
or is ita tenth; does it mean £200,000 or £1,000,000—have 
you any idea ?—I am afraid I have not at all. It would 
require, I am afraid, very elaborate information from eve: 
district and from every station. And as to what would be 
an adequate range, supposing we were to allow that every 
volunteer corps was to have a full range at the charge of 
the public, it opens, of course, a very illimitable space for 
application on the part of the corps. 


23551. Yes, I see that ?—Because of course in certain 
cases they use ranges now which are not perhaps altogether 
convenient to them, but which they can use. But if they 
are to have the offer or the proposal made to them to have 
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handy ranges at all places, the added expenditure wonld le 
very great. 

23552. Has your Department at all thought whether it 
would be possible to make ranges accessible, which from 
mere distance are not acessible, by further special arrange. 
ments with railway companies ?—I think that has been 
rather left to the corps themselves to do. (Mr. Askham) 
We have special railway facilities now. They take the 
volunteers for a single fare for the double journey. 


23553. Yes, I know that; but I think they are requind 
to do that by Act of Parliament ?—No, it is perfectly 
voluntary. 

23554. I was rather thinking of Parliamentary powers 
by which the railway companies should be compelled 
within reasonable limits to provide through trains at con- 
venient times. Very often it might be difficult, but it 
ought to be done, and I think more could be done. (To 
Mr. Marzials.) 1 will put the thing in the form of a more 
general question. I take it that you are of opinion that ifs 
serious attempt were made to provide the whole volunteer 
force with ranges which would be proper and adequate for 
musketry training, it would require as a preliminary a very 
large investigation into the conditions ?—I think that is 
inevitable; a very exhaustive inquiry into the requir- 
ments of every station and in every place where a volunteer 
corps is placed. 

23555. Then there is another point close to which some 
questions have been asked too, and I merely want to ask 
you a rather general question. You will remember, I 
think, that some years ago a resolution was passed by the 
House of Commons on the motion of I think the late Sir 
Edward Hamley, to the general effect that the Howe 
thought it would be right that all those volunteer corps 
which were in debt on account of headquarters should hare 
those debts paid by the National 1—I do not 
think there waa an actual resolution to that effect. I 
remember the subject being mooted, but I did not know 


that an actual resolution was moved or carried to that 
effect. 


23556. It was one of those academic resolutions that the 
House of Commons sometimes passes ; but such a resolu- 
tion was carried some years ago, lam afraid my memory 
would not give me the date (it may be as long as ten years 
ago) but I take it that no specific proposal to carry out the 
intention expressed in that resolution has been before the 
War Office ?—It certainly has never been carried into 
effect nor within my recollection has it been thoroughly 
considered or considered as a practical matter to be done. 
The objection has always been, which I stated to begin 
with, that it would be favouring corps whose administra- 
tion had been relatively lax, as one may say, at the 


expense of corps which had been able to make both ends 
meet. 


23557. I heard your explanation, to which I raised no 
objection at all; but I wanted to put that question because 
it seems to me a very striking thing that there should have 
been a vote on that subject by the House of Commons; 
but that it should have been practically ignored by the 
administration. There may have been reasons, but 
nothing public has been heard since the resolution was 
passed by the House. Then only one other question. I 
think you have given the amount which would be involved 
in a grant of £1 for each officer who passed in tactics and 
approved subjects ?—That is so. 


23558. I presume that if we were to consider any increase 
of that grant to £2 or £5 or £10 all you must do is to multi- 
ply your figure by two, five or ten, remembering of course 
what you point out that the increased grant would probably 


induce a large number of officers to submit to them !— 
That is so. 


23559 (Colonel O’Callaghan-W estropp.) (To Mr. Askham.) 
Does the financial question of the militia officers’ allow- 
ances come through your Department ?—Certainly. 


23560. I notice from the militia regulations that 4 
militia officer on joining for training is allowed his 
travelling expenses from the edge of his county 1—Yes. 

23561. And the militiamen also ?—~Yes. 


23562. Has the attention of your Department ever been 
called to the fact that a great many both of officers and 
men no longer reside in the county ; they come from cou- 
siderable distances ?—Yes, on several occasions, 
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23563. Has a decision ever becn asked for, and could 
you tell me the date of it ?—It has been aaked for many 
times; but as long as the militia is a county force the 
officers and men are supposed to reeide in the county, 

23564. They are supposed to t—Yos. (Mr. Marzials.) 
The question has been several times discussed, and the 
answer has been always that it ought to be an oncourage- 
ment to the force to be a county force, and that it was 4 
discouragement to a county force thet the officers should 
have their expenses paid outside their county. 

23565. Thank you. I think that is put considerably 
better than I could put it ?—Might I add further that it 
has to be remembered also with regard to the militia that 
at the back of the militia is always the ballot question. 
and tho ballot, of course, would have to be administered 
territorially. 

23566. Yos, but presumably then, if one wished to pro- 
vide for the ballot, and to bring it into force, of course the 
way would be to discourage men, who had left their 
county and gone into town, from coming back to their 
county by refusing to give them their travelling expenses, 
and therefore to create a fictitious deficit in the county ? 
—It might have that effect, no doubt. 


23567. (To Mr. Askham.) Then another discrepancy 
crops up. An officer of the regular forces who goes on @ 
journey is allowed a travelling allowance of 12s. 6d. for 
the first day and 3s. 6d. for subsequent days. A militia 
officer goes on a journey and his travelling allowance is 
but 5s. _—That is when he comes up for training. After 
he is up for training he gets the same allowances as the 
regular officer. 


23568. And on his return ?-—Not from training to his 
home, but for any journey he makes when he is out train- 
ing he gets the same allowances as a regular officer gets. 
(Mr. Marztals.) A regular officer only gets 12s. 6d. if he 
is out for the night ;. whereas a militia officer who comes up 
for training is not out in one sense for the night. He is 
coming up for camp or militia barracks; he is comiag 
to his militia headquarters. He is not out for the night 
in the same way that a line officer is out. But if a militia 
ofiicer when he is out for training is sent anywhere he 
comes under the same regulation for travelling, and gets 
128. 6d. 


23569. That is to say, if he comes up one day and is 
sent ont the next day to a distant station ?—Yes. (Mr. 
Askham.) Yes, the militia officer gets 5s. for the day he 
comes up and for the day he goes home ; whereas the army 
officer who would make a single journey like that would 
get only 3s. 6d. Without the night it is 3s. 6d. 


23570. (To Mr. Marzials.) May I ask in the casc of a 
militia officer attending a school of instruction involving 
perhaps a journey of eighteen to twenty-four hours, what 
rate is he paid at ?—He would be paid at the five shilling 
rate as for a journey on joining for duty. 


23471. The militia rate ?—Yes, the militia rate on 
joining. In subsequent journeys on duty he would get 
the army rates. 


23572. Then there is another allowance question, about 
which there seems to be a discrepancy ; but perhaps you 
will correct me if it is merely one that may be the decision 
of a local paymaster. The baggage allowance of a militia 
officer when he comes up for his training, which may be 
forty-one days or fifty-five days, is as much as the railway 
company will carry for him by rate, which is usually for first 
class fare, 120 pounds: whereas a line officer going for a 
course, let us say, may be entitled to take from 4 to 6 ewt. 
of baggage with him. The point really arises on a ruling, 
which 1 think is fairly common among paymasters, that 
in the case of a training or a course of instruction (which 
may run into two or even three months in the case of the 
school of gunnery or submarine mining), such duty as that 
is only a temporary duty. But it would be temporary 
duty going to the next station for a court-martial which 
might last two days ; and it is quite obvious that an officer 
might want considerably more baggage for a three-months’ 
course than he would for two nights out at court-martial ? 
—That is so. I think a line officer going to temporary 
duty would be treated in the same way; he would only 
get tho amount of baggage applicable to temporary duty, 
Just like the militia officer. The question is whcther it is 
@ temporary journey or a permanent journey. I do not 
quite know whether your argument would be that for an 
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absence from nome ot that period you would require 
more than pure temporary baggage ? 


23573. Precisely, that would be the way it would 
strike me ; that it is an absence of more than three or four 
days, if it rans on to weeks ?—I can only say I should be 
very glad to look into that question, and see that it is 
properly considered at the War Office, and that the point 
is raised as to whether the temporary allowance is suffi- 
cient for officers of militia who are going for training or 
for any long course af instruction. 


23574. That will quite meet my question, because the 
complaint was made here by an officer that he was pro- 
ceeding from London to the North of Ireland for forty-one 
days’ training, and was only allowed 120 pounds of baggage 
which the railway carried free for him as an ordinary pas- 
senger. Then this is more a corps question ; has the ques- 
tion of armament pay for the militia artillery come before 
you at all since the disembodiment ? It was raised, as I 
have no doubt you will remember, during the embodiment, 
and armament pay was given to the militia ?—It was given 
to the militia because they were in the same position a8 
the artillery during the embodiment. I have not seen 
the question specifically raised as to whether armament 
pay ought to be given to the militia in a disembodied 
position during the training period. ; 

23575. The engineer militia draws corps pay ?—Yes. 


23576. Whereas the garrison artillery militia, which 
is also very technical work, did not, except during the 
period of embodiment, and the point was rather reinforced 
by a statement of Lord Lansdowne, when he was ques- 
tioned as Secretary of State in the House of Lords on 
26th February, 1900, who then said that the armament 
pay was given to officers of the garrison artillery as he 
understood as a kind of solatium for the comparative 
irksomeness of employment in fortresses and with the 
object of making the dismounted branches of the artillery. 
less unattractive ?—I remember that statement. 


23577. And I think arguments were further used at the 
time that they had very technical work, and perhaps the 
cost might fall upon them if there were any carelessness 
of repairing any damage which did not come upon the 
infantry officers ?—I am not aware whether that question 
has been raised since the disembodiment. 


23578. Would you mind looking into it to see if there 
is anything in it because a great deal has been made out 
of the discrepancy in the way the engineer militia and the 
garrison artillery militia are treated ?—Certainly. 


23579. Was your Department consulted on the subject 
of the re-engaging bounty in the militia ?—Well, gener- 
ally. (Mr. Askham.) No. 

23580. It was not ?—No, not as to the policy. 


23581. You do not know if you were called upon to 
make any actuarial calculations as to what the cost of 
keeping it in force would be ?—None. 


23582. (To Mr. Marzials.) Taking out some of the 
figures as they are given us in the various documents, I 
find that a militiaman is calculated to cost £19 per annum, 
and, as you cannot call him very effective in his first year, 
you lose a man worth £19 per annum for the sake of 30s, 
The figures are remarkable, because in the year 1899 I 
find that 40 per cent. of the militia were re-engaged men, 
and last year only 28-3 per cent ?—Yes, the calculated 
cost is £19, 


23583. A total drop of 21,000 ?—That may be so, but 
Ihave no figures at hand. 


23584. And those 21,000 presumably seasoned soldiers ? 
—Yes. 

23585. Then another question is a separation allowance ; 
has that been raised ?—It has been several times raised. 
The question of giving separation allowance to the militia 
during the training period has been several times con- 
sidered. 


23586. And really, I presume, that is a Treasury 
question ?—No, I do not know that it is exactly a Treasury 
question ; it is a question of expense. It has been Tecog- 
nised in many ways as @ desirable thing. The objection, 
I think, has been mainly one of expense. You will un- 
derstand that the amount placed at the disposal of 
the War Office for army purposes is by no means 
unlimited. 
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23587. I am quite aware of that ?—And at the end of 
every year there is more or less a massacre of the innocents 
—what can be provided for and what cannot be-—and some 
of the proposals for increased expenditure have to go. 

23588. I quite appreciate the force of that so that really 
it would be a case of providing for it in the Estimates ?— 
Yes, I think that we are all fairly agreed that a 
separation allowance ought to be given to non-com- 
missioned officers when they are sent away from their 
homes for a course of instruction. 


23589. You think that that is a matter which, if this 
Commission put forward, would be fairly considered ?— 
Certainly. 


23590. T have only got two very short questions to put. 
There is a paper* which I think was probably prepared 
in Mr. Ackham’s Department; the cost of the militia of 
the United Kingdom ?—Yes. 


23591. Referring to that in the upper part of the paper, 
the part above the footnote, I see the total cost is com- 
puted at £2,154,900 annually. On looking into that I 
find that 31-75 of that, or £684,000 in all, is charged for 
the permanent staff; that is to say, effective and non- 
effective ?—It is, 

23592. But so far as you know the permanent staff of the 
militia are only doing distinctively militia work for three 
months in the year; they are recruiting for the regular 
army for nine months; in fact they recruit for the regular 
army all the. year round !—That is so, no doubt, but at 
the same time their raison d’‘tre is as militia men; they 
are recruiting also for the militia during that time. 


23593. But at the same time if they were not there a 
very costly system of staff recruiting and recruiting officers 
would have to be supplied all over the country ?—That is 
so, no doubt; additional recruiters would have to be 
employed—whether to their full extent or not I do not 
know— probably not ; but a certain additional machinery 
for recruiting would have to be instituted. If you regard 
it from a purely militia point of view the figures are 
open to that discount. 

23594. Then again in the last line of the footnote I 
notice that a considerable number of militia enlist into 
the regular forces, and it is treated in the footnote asa 
debatable point whether the sum of £225,000 which is 
included in the figures that I have already referred to 
ought to be a militia charge or not ?—Certainly. 


23595. The number of those militia who passed into 
the regular forces, including the navy and marines, amount- 
ed last year to 16,671. That is a very severe drain on the 
militia effectiveness, and it is rather hard that we should 
be debited with the expense of a man out of whose train- 
ing we get no value 1—They practically never come on to 
the strength of the regiment at all. 


23596. I quite agree 1—They are under age and under 
standard. The month’s training with the militia brings 
them up to the standard, and they go into the army. 


23597. So that in fact we are a sort of nursery for the 
army ?—Exactly ; not only for recruits but with officers 
as well. 

23598. We take them and feed them up and develop 
them ?—Yes. 

23599. Therefore those figures show that there is a 
certain rebate in the costliness of the militia ?—Exactly. 
The contention from @ purely militia point of view 18 
perfectly legitimate. 


23600. Then having regard to the men who actually 
serve in the militia, I only wanted to get a statement on 
the notes of evidence of a witness, who shall be nameless 
at the moment, who states that “in fact they (the militia) 
are used as a sort of reserve for the army to draw upon, and 
every militiaman, whether private or non-commissioned 
officer or officer, if he could be made use of away from his 
regiment he was.” I om afraid that is the experience 
of the war. I do not press your Department for an 
answer to that, because it is one of the executive depart- 
ments ?—That is a matter rather of policy than of finance. 


93601. (Sir Ralph Knozx.)\—(To Mr. Askham.) As 
regards the sufficiency of a good number of the grants and 
the complaints of officers that they have not met their 
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expenses, that almost always arises docs it not from the 
fact that officers in their keenness have really done more 
than the regulations asked them to do or required them 
to do ?—Or they are saddled with the debts contracted by 
their predecessors. 

23602. I mean as to the sufficiency of tho allowance 
for covering them from year to year ?—Quite a0. 

23603. That is to say, when they have an allowance 
for horsing which is sufficient to cover a certain number 
of drills merely, the allowance for that purpose is ample? 
—Yes. 

23604. But it is when they employ twice or three times 
the number of horses and take them to places or camps 
for instance where they are practically ordered not to 


take them, that then there is an excess of expense /— 
Yes, 


23605. The present regulations limiting these things 
have been standing now for some considerable number 
of years, have they not ?—You are speaking of the Artil- 
lery, mainly ? 

23606. Well, yes—some eight or ten years !—Yeu 
as regards the artillery. 


23607. That is to say since the field artillery were per. 
mitted practically ?.-Yes. 

23608. At that time the general condition of the force 
was that they were the auxiliaries of the regular army 
for fighting in this country, was it not !—That is so, 
but not as field artillery. 

23609. But the idea was that the auxiliary forces would 
never be employed except in support of a large regular 
army ?—I believe that was the view taken. 

23610. And that, therefore, the training that they under- 
went was comparatively limited and did not reach the 
high standard which would be necessary supposing they 
formed the first line for defence ?—That is perhaps the 
view that was taken, That is the reason why those 
field army battalions were selected for a fortnights 


training, to get a higher standard, because they would be 
in the first line. 


23611. Therefore the position as regards all these 
allowances is entirely altered since the idea has arisen of 
employing them in the first line ?—Certainly. 

23612. And everyone of these allowances will necessarily 
have to be revised if it is necessary to raise the total force 
of the auxiliary forces up to first line standard t—Cer- 
tainly, all these special allowances. 


23613, As regards the payment of the capitation grant 
and the system on which it is paid, was it not after con- 
siderable discussion in the House of Commons, and it 
may be the resolution which Mr. Spenser Wilkinson has 
alluded to, that the half year’s grant was given 1~Yes. 


23614. And is it not the fact that that half year's 
grant cleared away the debt of a good number of reg 
ments or considerably modified it 1—Certainly. 


23615. And it did meet to a very considerable extent 
the question of the indebtedness of the volunteer corps 
where it was within moderate limits ?—Yes, it practically 
enabled a very large number of corps to make a fresh 
start clear of debt, except the debts which were secured on 
their head-quarters, mortgages on their drill hails and that 
sort of thing; but all their liquid liabilities were cleared 
off with very few exceptions: 


23616. You have inspected a very large number of the 
volunteer corps accounts, have you not ?—Yes at one 
time and another, not many of late. 


23617. And the corps are in a very much better condi- 
tion now than they were some eight or ten years ago, art 
they not ?—Yes. 

23618. They understand the financial working of the 
thing very much better !—Very much better. 


23619. And they also understand much better how to 
keep their expenditure within proper limits ?—Yes, by 
the system we have now, the cash book and the state- 
ments of accounts, a commanding officer is able to 
compare one year with another the expenditure on the 
different items, a thing he never did before. 


23620, And you have not had any complaints generally 
from the corps that they are not able to cover the & 
penditure by the grants as they are now issued ?—Well, 


my 
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every commanding officer that one meets nearly has a 
grievance and says his corps is a peculiar one and ought 
to have a special allowance ; but when you come to put 
the figures before thom they mainly agree that with 
prudence they can pay their way. 

23621. As regards the clothing expenditure is it very 
much on an average in the different corps ?—Not by any 
means ; it varies very much indeed. 

23622. Some are very extravagant in their clothing ?— 
Yes. 

23623. And some manage to do it with fair economy 
—yYes, the average runs from 12s. 6d. to 15s. In some 
cases you will find it is as much as 30s. 

23624. There is no reason, if clothing can be provided 
at 12s. 6d. or 15s. per annum, that is to say for the age of 
the garment, why the State should pay 30s. ?—None. 
I might say that some commanding officers can supply 
their men with clothing much cheaper than the Army 
Clothing Department could supply them. 

* 23625. With equally good clothing ?—Yes, equally 
good clothing ; they get special terms with the mills and 
they make it up at home. 

* 23626. (Colonel Llewellyn.) I want just to ask you 
about two very small matters. Your allowance for clothing 
and so on is, I suppose, calculated on the length of life of tho 
fabrio of the clothing. What is the life of a tunic of a 
volunteer; what do you calculate it ?—Four years. 

23627. What is the life of a pair of trousers ?—About 
two years. 

23628. Just one question on the subject of the extra 
pay to sergeant-instructors, as they used to be called. I 
think officers commanding either corps or battalions of 
volunteers pay these men something extra ?—Yes, invari- 
ably. 

23629. Are those returns sent in to you as to tho 
amounts ?—We have called for them recently and we arc 
trying to get some systematic scale throughout the United 
Kingdom. We have left it in the hands of the officer com- 
manding the regimental district to try and arrange with all 
the commanding officers in the histrict to have a uniform 
scale. 

23630. What does it amount to, do you know ?—It 
varies from 2s. $d. a week to £1 a week. 

23631, With quarters ?—Quarters aro taken into con- 
sideration, of course. 


23632. And any ‘allowances besides 
From the corps do you mean ? 

23633. Yes 1—Yes, sometimes they give him an allow- 
ance for coal and for clerical work. 

23634. On an average what is the allowance ?—On an 
average the allowance is 10s. a week. 

23635. As uuch as 10s. a week ?—10s a week from the 
corps to each instructor. 

23636. Without any out of pocket expenses on his part ? 
—Yes. 

23637. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Is not 103. a week rather 
high ?—No, I think not. 

23638. I should think the average is a good deal below 
that ?—No, I should think 10s. is very near the average. 


2363). Is not the average brought up by some being 
paid rnuch more highly than others ?—Yes, it some districts 
they are obliged to pay them higher. 

23540, That is on account of the expensive lodgings ?—- 
Yes. 

23641. There has been a scale fixed in the Scottish 
district, I do not know if you know that ?—That is the 
result of this scheme that we have tried to get carried out. 


23642. And distinction is made in the case that where 
they are in a large town and lodgings are expensive a 
certain allowance has been granted ?—Yes. (Mr. Mar- 
zials.) Our present policy I may say is to allow all such 
matters to be settled by the general officer commanding 
either the district or the army corps. We are decentralis- 
ing all mattere of that kind. (Mr. Askham.) We found in 
some cases that the commanding officer allowed himsclf to 
be squeezed by the sergeant-major. I found one case 
where a man was getting nearly £150 a ycar out of the corps. 


23643. To continue that subject, there are certain 
duties laid down which the instructors have to perform. 


quarters ?— 
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As a matter of fact, in some corps they cannot carry out 
all these duties. Take a corps of heavy artillery, they 
have the guns to look after, they have the harness to look 
after and all the saddlery, and now there is the additional 
burden of the harncss to be ready for mobilisation to be 
put upon them. They cannot possibly do all that in their 
regular hours, so that they have to do it ont of their other 
hours and they must be paid fer it. Otherwise, of course, 
the corps would have to pay outside people. Is not that 
30 ?—It is so in some instances. 

23644. So that in view of that it is reasonable that they 
should get additional allowances, is it not ?—I am afraid 
Tcan hardly say that. because the whole of the man’s time 
is supposed to be at the disposal of the corps, and although 
he may during certain months of the year work very hard 
ho has a great deal of slack tim>. 

23645. Ho works a great deal harder than the regular 
soldier, does he not ?—That I am afraid I cannot answer. 

23646. The volunteer instructor is working from nine in 
the morning with an interval for dinner, and another in the 
afternoon of an hour or a couple of hours, till after ten at 
night. Do you not know that ?—At certain periods of the 
year, yes. 

23647. For, I should think, eight months of the vear ?— 
That is rather a longer period than my experience shows. 
T know they are very much pressed just before and after 
camp. 

23648. Practically every volunteer corps -in a town at 
any rate has drill going on every night from the middle of 
January to the middle of July ?—Quite so, but as a rule 
you only have one sergeant-instructor reallv drilling. 


23649. I find it different in my corps ; I have three every 
night. When the capitation grant of 35s. was first 
granted there was no question of the camp being compul- 
sory ?—No. 

23650. And as a matter of fact the volunteer, when he 
did go-to camp, went for three clear days ?—A minimum 
of three days to earn allowances. 


23651. And as a rule the camps were for that period 1— 
As a rule the camps were for a weck, and the majority of 
the men went for a week. 


23652. It;has been mentioned to us several times in 
evidence that,it.is now necessary either to give the men an 
extra uniform,a working uniform, or his uniform wears 
out a good deal'sooner than it used todo; have you found 
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in your accounts the last year or two that that is the case; - 


that the"clothing account has increased not from an in- 
crease in'the’number of men but from the character of the 
wear and tear of the uniforms ?—No, I cannot say that I 
have, but I know that many corps, I should say the ma- 
jority of corps, are now getting second suits for their men. 


23653. And can’they do that quite easily with that capi- 
tation grant ?—They have been doing it. 


23654. Is not that perhaps because their other uniforms 
are not worn out yet, and when the strain comes upon 
them of two uniforms they may not be able to meet it ?—It 
may be so. Many corps have discarded the tunic altogether, 
and they have nothing but the serges. 

23655. With reference to horsing allowances did you 
state that the £100 a year was calculated upon twenty-two. 
horses ?—That is for the field engineers. 

23656. But £100 a year is considered to be sufficient for 
field engineers with twenty-two horses —Yes. 

23657. And how often do they turn out for that 7— 
Four times only. 

23658. That is the same as a battery of artillery 1— 
Yes. 

23659. But a battery of artillery cannot turn out with- 
out thirty horses, Should they not get a higher allowance? 
—Those allowances were calculated and fixed upon when 
the corps had the 16 pounder. 

23660. I am talking of the 16 pounders, the 4-7 gets £120 
does it not ?—No, it only gets the same at present, 

23661. There is one nature of gun that has £120, I think? 
—£112 is the normal ; that is the 40 pounders, 

23662, The 4-7 justs gets £100 1—No, they get £112. 


23663. A 16 pounder battery ?—A 16 pounder battery 
gets £112. 
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23664, No, £100 I think if you look ?—Yes, that is right ; 
the 16 pounders get £100; the 40 pounders and the 20 
pounders get the £112. 

23665. Then a 16 pounder battery to be turned out 
requires thirty horses ; therefore if £100 is considered the 
proper amount for twenty-two horses should a 16-pounder 
battery not get more ?—By turning out as what? 

23666. As a properly equipped battery ?—As a mounted 
battery ? 

23667. Yes ?—That is the point; that is where the 
volunteers and the War Office do not quite agree because 
the idea is that the volunteers at present are only position 
artillery, not field artillery. 


23668. But the War Office sanction the issue of harness 
and saddlery for a fully equipped battery ?—Yes, that 
may have been done, but this allowance was calculated 
on the basis that they were position artillery, and not 
field artillery; and the question of allowance for the 4:7 
guns is in abeyance. 

23669. Talking about the different expenditure of corps 
on clothing do you know from your experience what is the 
cheapest system ; is it getting your cloth from Pimlico 
and getting it made up or buying it ?—The cheapest system 
I have met with is where a corps makes its own clothing ; 
they buy the cloth from the mills on very advantageous 
terms, have their own tailor shops, and make it that way. 


23670. It is not my experience ?—The reason is that 
they can use up so much of the stuff a second and third 
time. 

23671. With reference to mounted infantry, I suppose 
the reduction in the grant is practically a polite way of tell- 
ing them they are not wanted; is that so ?—Well, I sup- 
pose that is the way it is taken to discourage them. 


23672. They cannot exist on the grant which it is now 


proposed to give ?—As mounted infantry (Mr. Marzials) 
I will not say that. 


23673. Unless they pay the whole expense themselves ? 


—No, because they existed on those terms before. (Afr. 
Askham). They are £1 better off now than they were 
before. 


23674. But they pay most of the expenses out of their 
own pocket ?—Yes. 

23675. And you put them in the position of being able to 
go on practically free of expense, and now you withdraw 
that ?—That is so. 

23676. (To Mr. Marzials.) Is that not practically telling 
them that they are to cease to exist ?—It is rather perhaps 
withdrawing their means of existence. 

23677. (Sir Ralph Knox.) They do not exist under such 
favourable conditions. 


23678. (Chairman.) It is rather, perhaps, a question for 
those who have to consider whether they should exist. 


23679. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) (To Mr. Askham.) 1 think 
you said that anycorps could get on on its capitation grant 
with prudent administration. I suppose you meant a corps 
in ordinary circumstances ?—Yes. 


23680. Not one embarrassed by numerous headquarters 
and the debt upon them ?—Not necessarily by numerous 
headquarters, but by debts and not being able to keep up 
their strength. 


23681. Or by numerous headquarters too, Isuppose. If 
you have a corps with a number of detached companies, 
each of which has adrill-hall that they have to rent, that 
would be a great drain on their ordinary resources?—Not 
necessarily. 


23682. Why not ?—Because although in that one parti- 
cular instance their expenses mght be higher, in another 
they might be considerably lower. A country corps can 
get ranges much more readily than a town corps, and con- 
sequently they are on a much cheaper rate. Although the 
headquarters may cost more, the ranges and other things 
may cost less. The payment to the sergeant-instructor 
would be considerably less. 

23683. (To Mr. Marziale.) I think you stated that you 
thought that on mobilisation the commanding officers 
would be able to provide clothing from their store, do you 
find that commanding officers of volunteers have a large 
store of clothing 7—I am not aware that they have. I do 
not think my answer was quite that. I think the volun- 
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teers on mobilisation might, out of the allowance given 
them, produce clothing, or it might be desirable for the 
public to secure that they should have the supplies they 
would require on mobilisation at the public charge. That 
I think is a point for consideration after your Commission 
has reported. 

23684. That is to say, that an extra allowance might 
be given to the corps so that they might have a clothing 
store ?—They would be given an extra allowance of two 
guineas now, but it might be desirable to make some other 
arrangement, so as to secure that each corps on mobilisa. 
tion had a sufficient store of clothing. 


23685. The two guineas given on mobilisation would 
not be much use for providing clothing which it would take 
some time to provide ?—No. (Mr. Askham.) But with 
regard to mobilisation, I think the idea is that the volun. 
teers could go into the field at once—that they have their 
clothing—the question is rather how is that clothing to be 
maintained. 

23686. (Chairman.) (To Mr. Marzials.) There is just one 
question I should ask to like you with regard to a point 
which we have not touched yet—that is the effect of the 
new regulations for the distribution of the work to the 
different army corps; how far that has effected your 
department ; does it lessen the work in the department !- 
I am not sure that I quite understand your Lordship’s 
question. Has it reference specially to the volunteers 
and to the militia, or to the work generally at the War 
Office. 


23687. Our inquiry is limited now naturally to the 
volunteers and militia, but it embraces the whole question! 
—As regards the volunteers and militia there has not been 
so much decentralisation perhaps as there has been in other 
matters. With regard to the volunteers we propose that 
their claims shall be examined locally by the army corps 
auditors, and also that the army corps auditors shall inspect 
their accounts, and of course, they are under the general 
officers commanding at the present moment ; but the local 
audit has not yet been carried out; we propose to carry that 
out at an early date, after the Ist April, with regard to the 
army corps that are already formed. With regard to the 
militia, their accounts are examined by the local auditors 
where the army corps has been established—they are exan- 
ined by the local audit branch, and all the questions raised 
in those areas are in the first place considered by the local 
auditors. The system has scarcely been in operation 
sufficiently long to make any very great change with 
regard to the work at the War Office itself; there have 
been so many questions raised as to the modus operandi, 
and one thing and another of that sort, that the relief has 
not been very great as yet; but ultimately no doubt it 
will be. 

23688. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Some years ago we 
used to have given us at the end of the Army Estimates the 
accounts re-cast and added up, so that we were given the 
estimated average annual cost of the volunteers, the 
militiamen, the regular soldier of the army, and the line 
officer ; but so far as I know that was discontinued some 
years ago, was it not ?—No, not some years ago; the 
Statements were dropped during the war, but only during 
the war, and will be revived. In fact they were revived 
as regards the estimates for the current year, and issued 
aS a separate paper in February last.* 


23689. Then we are to have it again ?—Most certainiy. 
Any dropping of that kind was purely a dropping at 9 
moment of very great pressure. There was no intention 
of dropping the statements altogether. 


23690. Do you happen to carry in your mind whether 
there has been any material change in the relative cost of 
the three ?—Which three, may I ask ? 

23691. The line private, the militia private, and the 
volunteer ?—There has been a change as regards the line 
private, The line private is going to have, on extending 
his service, 6d. a day more, which will make a difference of 
course of £9 2s. 6d., which the militiaman will not have. 
The militiaman I think, remains where he is. 

23692. (Sir Ralph Knox)—(To Mr. Askham.) Does be 
not get a messing allowance ?—Yes. 

23693. That is recent, is it not Yes; and then this 
non-training bounty is recent—the £4 10s. Od. bounty 


- Parliamentary Paper, 431, 1903, 
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(Mr. Marzials.) 1 am afraid the figures would have to be 
re-cast to give the information. 

23694. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) Do you anticipate 
that we shall have those figures in the Army Estimates 
next issued ?—I hope so. 

23695. It will, however, be practicable to give that table 
again ?—I am not quite sure whether we shall be able to 
do it this year; but it is certainly intended to be done. 


23696. Is that made out in your department ?—Yes. 


23697. That table is rather a matter of personal interest 
to me, I used to find it very useful for many years; but I 
think that if it is going to be prepared this year it would be 
valuable, if I may make the suggestion, to this Commission 
to have it to consider ?—If I can get it prepared in time 
for your labours, I will send it in to you. I am not quite 
sure that I can, because the estimates branch is being 
particularly pressed with the various army changes, and 
I am not quite sure whether they will be able to do it or 
not. Tf they can, they shall, and if we find we can do it 
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I will send the Commission the return. It will certainly 
be furnished shortly after the presentation of the Estimates 
if not with them.* 

23698. I suppose no objection would be raised to its 
being sent to us, even before the publication of the Esti- 
mates ?—No, it is not a confidential document at all. 


23699. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would like to 
mention that we have not brought out in our examination ? 
—I should like to emphasise the point made by Sir Ralph 
Knox, that the arrangements for the volunteers have been 
formed in view of a certain degree of efficiency, and if you 
raise that standard of efficiency very much, and say that 
they are to do # great deal more than they have done 
hitherto, naturally their rates of remuneration must be 
liable to revision at the same time. The actual charges are 
charges in view of meeting what has been required of them, 
and our view is that generally they have not been 
insufficient. 


* See Appendix 19, Army Estimates, 1904-5. 
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23700, (Chairman.) I think you command the Hamp- 
shire Imperial Yeomanry ?—Yes. 

23701. And I think you served also in the South African 
War with the Imperial Yeomanry ?—Yes. 

23702, And in many parts of it, did you not ?—Yes. 

23703. You have now for some time been attached to 
the Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces Department ?— 
Yes, 

23704. Therefore we may presume that you are 
acquainted with its working ?—I am, very intimately. 

23705. Perhaps I had better ask you first what is the 
administration at present ? How do you deal with it ? 
You are practically acting as a sort of Deputy-Assistant 
Adjutant General ?—I am called a Deputy-Assistant 
Adjutant General, and if I may read you an extract from 
the War Office List it will give you an idea of what sort 
of questions are referred to my Department. The 
War Office List says that the Department known as 
AG. 3 which is a branch of the old Adjutant 
General’s Department, has to deal with : « the consideration 
“of general questions regarding the auxiliary forces; 
examination and annual inspection reports upon militia 
“imperial yeomanry, and volunteers, and the correspon- 
“dence thereon ; militia, imperial yeomanry, training and 
“ volunteer encampments ; the consideration of questions 
“ relating to the efficiency of volunteers ; submitting to the 
« King and gazetting appointments, promotions, and retire- 
“« ments of all officers of auxiliary forces ; appointments of 
“ aides de camp to the King for auxiliary forces ; keeping the 
“annual roster for duty and correspondence thereon, and 
“the distribution of honours and decorations for the 
“auxiliary forces.” 

23706. Do the Commission gather from that, that you 
correspond directly with these various forces, or does the 
correspondence go through the Corps Commander ?—It 
goes through the Army Corps Commander ; through 
all the usnal channels, 

23707. Excepting those which appertain to the King’s 
Personal staff and so on ?—Yes, we receive His Majesty’s 
commands direct, 
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23708, As to the administration at present, how does 
that work ?—Of course to say “at present” is a little 
difficult, because as you know the War Office has been 
rather turned upside down lately ; but at any rate we have 
to deal with the system as it has worked up to within the 
last week. The War Office is divided, as you no doubt 
know, into several large departments which deal with 
entirely one class of subject; the Adjutant-General’s 
Department, Quartermaster-General’s Department, the 
Director-General of Ordnance and the Inspector-General 
of Fortifications, the Military Secretary, and the 
Director-General of Military Intelligence, the last two of 
which are under the Commarder-in-Chief direct. These 
departments are further sub-divided into various branches, 
and in the one,which I want to call your particular attention 
to, which is the old Adjutant-General’s Department, there 
are, I think, eleven different branches, and ours is 
called the third branch—the Adjutant’s-General’s third 
branch, The first branch deals with questions of establish- 
ment ; the second branch deals with questions of recruiting, 
the third branch is the one we are dealing with 
now ; the fourth branch with questions of discipline, and 
so on. It is quite evident that if my department has to 
deal with all general questions that relate to auxiliary 
forces, there must be a very considerable amount of cross 
references, because a question of discipline for instance 
might come up and it might quite conceivably be re- 
ferred to the. branch of the Adjutant-General’s Department 
which deals with discipline, and it might also quite con- 
ceivably, and indeed it sometimes is the case, be never 
seen at all by my branch ; or indeed very serious differ- 
ences of opinion might take place between two branches in 
which case the matter used to have to be reported to the 
Commander-in-Chief, and perhaps the Secretary of State. 
for final decision, or else we might be snuffed out ab initio : 
our view might not be accepted at all, and there the 
matter would end in the Adjutant-General’s Department 
itself without any further reference. I can give you one 
or two instances when this process has taken place. 


23709. Omitting names of corps and persons, of course ? 
—Entirely ; I would not naturally tell you the whole 
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story, but only the general outline. I first went to the 
War Office to deal simply and solely with the re-organisa- 
tion of the yeomanry ; and when the two stafi officers 
af the Inspector-General were taken away, there. was 
nobody else left: I had then to deal with the whole 
administration both of the militia and volunteers as well ; 
but one very good instance to give you is about the original 
scheme for the Imperial Yeomanry training. There was @ 
great divergence of opinion at the War Office about that— 
whether they should be trained according to the drill book 
of the mounted infantry, or according to the drill book of 
the cavalry ; some people held one view, and some people 
held another,-and.the question was under discussion, and 
I confess I thought it was still under discussion, when one 
morning, to my astonishment, Iread in The Times & whole 
programme of training which, I confess, personally I did 
not approve of; but still, the point is that this was issued 
entirely without having any reference to my department, 
and I may tell you that subsequently it was cancelled. 
There is also another instance which I can give you which 
bears on a very minute point indeed, but it rather gives you 
an illustration of the inter-departmental working of Govern- 
ment departments. Of course we make bargains with 
the Treasury, and the Treasury expect us to adhere to those 
bargains, and we cannot depart from them. We made a 
bargain about the condition of efficiency of volunteers, and 
we had one particular clause in our bargain which was 
that volunteers might be allowed to count attendance at 
a school of instruction, or a month’s attachment to the 
regular forces, as equivalent for their ten company train- 
ings they have to do in the infantry now. The newly 
constituted department of training in conjunction with 
a General Officer arranged that attendance at Hythe 
should count as equivalent for company training. Well that 
was not a part of our bargain with the Treasury, and we 
should have had ty go to them sgain. . This was all made 
public, but I had to call the attention of this: department 
to the fact that they were acting rather ultra vires, and the 
matter had tobe dropped. There is also another famous 
instance in which my department was not consulted, 
which was alluded to in the House of Commons—the Army 
Order with reference to the volunteer efficiency, which 
was published in December, 1902. In that Army 
Order there was. I think, an unfortunately worded 
phrase about volunteers taking themselves seriously. 
Well, that Army Order was not seen by us before 
it was published. I only bring these small instances to 
your notice in order to show you that our department might 
quite conceivably be, and has been, ignored. in formulating 
important decisions. Of course, I quite acknowledge that 
it may be said that these difficulties might conceivably be 
co-extensive with the whole of the War Office organisation, 
and they might no doubt, but practically it is not the case ; 
we never have any difficulties with the other great depart- 
ments in the War Office, the Quarter-master-General’s 
department, the Director-General of Ordance and so on ; 
we are always consulted by them, and nothing important 
whatever is done without our knowledge, and the system 
works extremely smoothly. Of course, there is a curious 
anomaly in my department which is that, although we are 
servants technically of the Adjutant-General, yet we do the 
whole of the military secretary's work for the auxiliary 
forces ; and in so much naturally we do not refer to the 
Adjutant-General, but we refer in cases of great importance 
to the Commander-in-Chief himself, and as far as the work 
of the military secretary goes it works extremely smoothly ; 
we have no difficulties at all. I should like to call your 
attention to one thing ; of course our department is avery 
amall staffed one, only two officers in it. the Inspector 
General and myself, and there are two ex-officer clerks, 
and we have half a dozen other clerks. A per- 
sonnel of nine to deal with an establishment of 572,000 
men is a very small allowance indeed, and I want to draw 
your attention to a paper which I have brought here which 
is rather typical. as it shows you how very vast the work 
of the auxiliary forces is. A short time ago an office memor- 
andum was issued stating that in certain cases of importance 
the papers which grow at the War Office and become rather 
difficult. to find your way about in (the files themselves) 
should be précised and printed, so as to make the case 
perfectly clear. This ought only to be done in the case 
of certain important papers. Of the first tourteen files 
which required to be thus treated, seven of them refer to 
the auxiliary forces. That is rather typical of the work. 
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23710. Will you hend in that list 1—I will (handing ix 
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28711. The point raised by your evidence is whether iene 
the auxiliary forces department, so far ag you are con. or eb 
cerned should all be conducted through one branch, r- ment 
gardless of the nature of the submission or paper which ca p 
is dealt with. Do I understand so far—that you would deal ment 
in that branch with questions of discipline ?—We deal sehen 
with questions of discipline. rape 

23712. You do so now ?—Yes, we are always consulted adval 
on any question of discipline ; any case of the removal of that 
an officer from the auxiliary forces by Gazette alway | 4% 
goes through us, or ought to go through us. a 
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23713. Then I suppose what follows from that is, that 
you have to consult, and do consult probably, any de- 
partment in which similar services would be effected in 
the, so to speak, Regular forces 1—Quite s0. 


23714. That is to say, you would not decides question 
of discipline, as you thought perhaps on the strict merits 
of the case, considering the circumstances, it would be 
decided if you had a quite free hand; but you would be 
guided by what decision would be given in the Regular 
forces ?—Well, we might be over-ruled by the regular 
branch, which deals with this question under the present 
system. 

23715. How would you get over it? Supposing 
everything were placed under you and you had a freer 
hand than you have at present, and supposing that other 
branches had to consult you, as in the cases you have 
mentioned, you would have equally to consult them about 
things, would you not ?—Yes. 

23716. You could not have a free hand on one side and 
require them to follow your lead on any question, orat all 
events assimilate themselves with you.on the other !— 
As your Lordship is no doubt aware, you cannot have an 
absolutely free hand in any Government department, 
and you must be bound to a certain extent by the tradi- 
tions of the department; also in cases of importance 
like the discipline cases you mention now, these must go 
to the Secretary of State ; but the point I rather wished 
to make was that there are some of these cases in 
which we really may be absolutely ignored. Owing to 
the system, it is quite conceivable we might be ignored 
and not consulted at all. 

23717. I quite see what you mean. I only ask ques- 
tions which seem to me necessary to prevent its being 
interpreted too strictly in another sense, which would 
equally, would it not, lead to confusion ?—Yes ; if you 
Lordship will allow me, I will deal presently with what 
I think ought to be the organisation of the department 
under revised conditions. 


23718. I think I might ask you to do so now, if you 
please ?—If I may say one more thing about the present 
condition of affairs which bears very materially upon 
our work, and that is the political aspect of the depart- 
ment, there is no question about it, that apart from the 
mere question of what is good in the abstract, from 8 
soldiering point of view, there is a very considerable 
amount of political pressure which can be brought to bear by 
the auxiliary forces, owing, in some cases, to their great 
numbers, and in other cases to the high social position of the 
people who are concerned, and it is rather difficult to exclude 
that element; in the system which I wish to brietly 
delineate to you now I think that I have found manner 
in which the War Office and the Secretary of State could 
all stand shoulder to shoulder and could say, “ Well, here 
is a decision which haa been taken by the Army Council, 
and by your own department, and by everybody con- 
cerned, and there is an end of it.” That is the position 
I would like to put the department in. 


23719-23. How would you propose to meet these diff- 
culties ?—Well, I will tell you how I propose to mect these 
difficulties. In the first place, you have seen, D0 doubt, 
in the newspapers the proposed organisation of the 
War Office, which isa fait accompli now and finished. 
There aro to be four military members of Council, and 
you can deal now with the auxiliary forces in severa 
ways; you can either make them a small indepeudent 
department who have to refer to these military members 
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and who have their own mouthpiece on the Army Council 
—not necessarily a fresh creation—but their own mouth 
piece in one of the three civilians, or one of the four soldiers, 
or else you can incorporate the auxiliary forces depart- 
ment under any one of the military departments, or you 
can put four officers, one in each of the military depart- 
ments. I should like just to deal briefly with the 
scheme which I hope to see carried out in this 
respect; and I will tell you what I think are the dis- 
advantages of the alternatives. In the first place, I think 
that the auxiliary forces now havo pinned their hopes on 
having a definite representative at the War Office, and in 
my view I think they are justified in doing that, because 
both Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Wyndham in the House of 
Lords and the House of Commons in 1900 definitely made 
the announcement that this should be the case; if you 
will allow me to do so, I will read what they said—Lord 
Lansdowne in 1900 said “ he hoped to be able to make an 
arrangement under which there will be appointed to the 
headquarters’ staff of the Army an officer or officers having a 
practical familiarity with the organisation of the auxiliary 
forces, and who will be able to guide the headquarters’ staff 
as to the peculiar requirements of these forces. He there- 
fore proposed to separate the offices of Inspector. General of 
Recruiting, and Inspector General of Auxiliary Forces, and 
that the latter should be assisted by two staff officers.” On 
the 12th March, 1900, Mr. Wyndham, who was then Parlia- 
mentary Under Secretary of State for War, stated in the 
House of Commons: “ We intend to divide into two that 
gentleman who is two gentlemen rolled into one—the 
Inspector General of Auxiliary Forces, and the Inspector 
General of Recruiting. We mean to have one officer at the 
War Office in future specially charged with the auxiliary 
forces, and we mean to give him a staff, two Deputy 
Assistant Adjutant Generals, one of whom will be for the 
militia, and the other for the volunteers—in fact there will 
be a separate branch of the War Office to deal with our 
anxiliary forcea, men who are persone grate with them, and 
who are especially qualified to understand their intereste.”” 
I think thesa were very definite pledges which were 
made, and my view of it is that the auxiliary forces 
will expect to see these pledges ratified. My proposal 
would be, to begin at the top, to make the Parliamentary 
Under Secretary of State the mouthpiece on the Army 
Council of the auxiliary forces; that is—in important 
questions, those which are worthy to be referred to the 
Army Council, their case should be stated by him ; and I 
lay the very greatest stress upon that; because I wish to 
free the auxiliary forces from the control of a superior 
military member, not that J wish at all to have the head of 
the branch an auxiliary officer; on the contrary I should 
like still to have him a general officer of the regular forces, 
but I should like to see the official representative on the 
Council a civilian. There is no question about it in my 
mind fron: my experience of the Adjutant-General’s depart- 
ment—and I have served under two now—that the 
Adjutant-General or anybody who deals with that class of 
work, and who has to consult and represent the views both 
of the auxiliary forces and the regular forces, that this 
official is likely to lay very much greater stress on the needs 
and demands of the regular forces than he does on those 
of the auxiliary forces. He has these regular problems 
perpetually before him; they are difficult ones to solve, 
and I think he is generally more sympathetic to the needs 
of the regular army than he is to those of the auxiliary 
forces; and I will give you an instance of that. The 
estimates which are presented to Parliament in March are, 
of course, considered by the departments some time before, 
and generally about the month of November each head of 
department presents any extra expenditure which he wishes 
to incur—a schedule of it—to the Army Board, as it 
used to be. Well, in the Adjutant-General’s department 
for the last ten years there has never been a proposal for 
fresh expenditure included in his schedule to be made on 
behalf of the auxiliary forces—it is not necessary I think 
to go back beyond ten years—except I may say some of the 
most trifling nature, and those were invariably in order to 
help the organisation of the regular forces. I will give you 
an instance of it. There was a proposal made only a short 
time ago to raise the establishment of bearer companies 
from a lower establishment to a higher one, That was 
made specially in order to provide for the medical needs of 
the Second and Third Army Corps. There are, of course, 
examples of very large increase of expenditure on the 
auxiliary forces at the War Office, but my point is that the 
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official head, the soldier who really controls these things 
and who ought to initiate them, will never doso if he has 
got to consider both regular and auxiliary problems 
together. There is, of course, the very famous example of 
the increase of expenditure which was incurred on behalf of 
the Imperial Yeomanry, which was very large indeed ; but 
that was never included in the Adjutant-General’s schedule; 
it was a thing that was done from higher up in the War 
Office, and by direct order. 


23724, And not included in the Adjutant-General’s 
schedule ?—Not included in his schedule at all Of course 
I know that there is one point which may be taken against 
my proposition to form an independent department ; it is 
sometimes said general officers commanding Army corps 
are given very much more decentralised powers, and in 
particular I have seen it very often referred to that they 
are given the powers now of making first appointments of 
Officers, which is, of course, a very large part of our work, or 
used to be ; there are certain formalities which have to be 
gone through, and these have to be put in the right form. 
General officers now have the initiation of the submission 
for the first appointments of officers. 


23725. Let me ask, ignorantly—that includes ulso 
the Imperial Yeomanry ?—Yes, it includes all auxiliary 
forces. The problem of administration is identical 
absolutely ; there is no difference at all. Well, that no 
doubt is the case; general officers do have this power 
of initiation, but the paper has to come to us ; it has to be 
put into proper submission form for the King, and 
I am sorry to say that we find a great many 
mistakes in these papers, and we have to correct them ; 
and really if the first appointments were done by us I 
think there would be less delay and less work in our 
department. I have brought a paper here with me to 
show the Commission (handing in the same).* I would ask 
your Lordship to look at this paper und see the alterations 
which were necessary before the paper could be got into 
proper submission form. It is a very technical paper 
and is quite recent and is taken at random. 


23726. We see there are a good many alterations on 
the original submission, principally corrections of titles 
and so forth. It is necessary, is it not, for the depart- 
ment at the War Office through which these papers come 
that they should be put into the most accurate form for 
the purposes of the Gazette ?—Yes, for submission to His 
Majesty. You see what happens afterwards with this 
paper is that a typewritten document is made out on 
which all these names are embodied and it is sent to His 
Majesty for his approval. 


23727. Is there any reason, so far as you can see, why 
the corps should not be in possession of all these full 
details ?—No, there is no a priori reason that I can see ; 
I only know practically that it is not the case, and even 
if they were in possession of all these full details it still 
would not absolve the department which has ultimately 
to deal with these matters from a very close and rigorous 
investigation of their submissions to see that no possible 
error has crept in. 


23728. For instance, in the case which we see where a 
staff appointment under an old Act of Parliament has to 
be observed in the Gazetfe, would it not be possible for 
the corps commander’s office to be in possession of such 
detail ?—I think so certainly, but Sir Ralph will no doubt 
see the reason why we could not hand our books over, 
because after all we must see that the thing is properly 
done in the last stage. 


23729. I only ask you that question in reference to 
what has been said from one of the corps, that the corres- 
pondence with War Office has not been diminished to any 
great extent, and that they still have to submit, and there- 
fore virtually to submit for revision, the appointments 
which on the terms of the Warrant would naturally be 
final with the general officer ?—Yes. 


23730. You think that is still necessary ; the evidence 
you have given is as to that point ?—I am afraid it is 
absolutely necessary because the ultimate submission to 
the King must be made by the Secretary of State and 
dealt with in his department. 


* Not printed. 
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23731. I will put it to you in another way: you could 
not for the purpose of the actual Gazette submit the lists 
you receive from the general officer with a mere counter 
signature ?—It is quite impossible to do so. 


23732. That is as to appointments: are there any other 
questions in connection with appointments ?—I was 
dealing with the first proposal I have to make with 
reference to my ideal branch as I should like to see it ; 
and the second proposal I should like to make is of a 
financial nature. The work of my department is 
largely financial, and very technically so, because the 
conditions of the issue of grants of capitation and con- 
tingent allowances are very manifold indeed ; I should 
like to see one of the branches of the Financial Secretary’s 
department amalgamated with ours, so that we should 
have always at our right hand a financial adviser. I do 
not mean for one moment to propose that this branch 
should be cut asunder from the financial control 
of the Accountant General; on the contrary it 
would remain just as much under him as it is now, but 
it would be exactly in the same position as the auditor of 
an Army Corps nowis. I think myself one of the very best 
of the decentralising reforms was the appointment of 
these Army Corps auditors, and that is what I should 
like to see done in reference to my branch. Of course, 
I know it may be objected to that, with regard to F. 2 
which is the financial branch, which corresponds to mine, 
“ That after all you have them there as your advisers— 
there they are ;”” but I think my answer to that is that we 
have to minute to each other, and that the very instant that 
two human beings put their thoughts down on a piece of 
paper there is a tendency for them to differ. I should like 
to see my friend Mr. Askham whom you had before you 
yesterday, rolled up into my department; that does not 
mean to say that we can illegitimately commit financial 
atrocities at all, because he would always be under the 
Accountant-General, and always responsible to him ; but 
I think it would make the administrative machinery 
move very much more smoothly than it does at present. 
I need hardly tell you that the financial questions are 
absolutely endless, the number of papers we have about 
them is enormous every day. There is a point I should 
like to draw your attention to with reference to that 
incorporation of a financial branch into my branch ; Sir 
Clinton Dawkins’ Committee which- dealt with the 
reorganisation of the War Office, in their fifth recommenda- 
tion seemed to have contemplated something of this sort, 
and certainly at the present moment this has not been 
carried out; his fifth recommendation was this: “To 
place a branch of the Accountant-Ceneral’s Department 
in close touch with each spending department so as 
to give the head of that department financial advice and 
direct knowledge of the progress of expenditure under 
his Vote.” We have our co-relative financial branches, 
but certainly they are not amalgamated with the branches, 
and in some cases I do not say that it is so necessary, but 
I think in our case, where we are perpetually dealing with 
questions of finance, it is. 


23733. I should just like to ask you the question 
whether these various financial questions which come up 
as you say in large numbers. are not in many cases questions 
which could not be decided in the districts themselves ?— 
That is a very searching question indeed, and there is no 
doubt about it that some of them could, but some of 
them could not. 


23734. It is a question of the interpretation of the 
warrant ; it must be not only the warrant itself, but there 
must probably be some precedent for that interpretation 
of the warrant, and that rests ultimately with the Secretary 
of State?—Yes, and besides which, as I drew your attention 
to just now, there are our bargains with the Treasury, and 
these have to be carried out. The Army corps commanders 
can know nothing of these things. There is no question 
about it, that a certain number of these small points of 
finance might be decided, but it would be impossible, 
almost, in my opinion, to define where you ought 
to draw the line exactly. The third point I should 
like to make, with reference to my scheme for the reorgani- 
sation of my branch, is that I should like very much in- 
deed to see representatives of all arms of the auxiliary 
forces—that is of the militia, the yeomanry and the volun- 
teers—included in it. 


23735. Included in what ?~Included in the branch 
itself, 
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23736. In what capacity ?—As staff officers under the 
head of the branch, who, as I think I said before, | 
contemplated having a regular soldier. I think that 
certainly is a good thing, because the miltia, or the volun. 
teer officer, can always look more sympathetically upon 
problems of his own force than either a regular officer or 
one who belongs to a different branch of the service. | 
know quite well that there would be a difficulty in getting 
the men to fill these offices, because so very often the bst 
volunteer is also the best civilian, and he has got verr 
little time to give, also the money inducements that 
are thrown out by the public service are not enor. 
mous ; and therefore it rather makes a close borough 
of it for people with means, which is not altogether a 
desirable thing. That, briefly speaking, is the scheme which 
I should like to see worked. Then, of course, there is the 
other scheme, which I think I alluded to, of putting the 
auxiliary forces branch under one of the military memben. 
To my mind you would reproduce all the evils that 
exist at the present moment. I say at the present 
moment guardedly, as we do not know quite where 
we are, but I mean those that have existed before; you 
would have the crushing of the auxiliary forces under s 
systematically regular point of view ; there is no question 
about it that our points of view are not the same, and our 
problems are not quite the same. There is, of course, a 
third alternative, which would be to put one staff officer 
belonging to the auxiliary forces under each of the mili- 
tary members’ branches, under the B.C.D. and E 
Members of Council. That would reproduce some of the 
evils we are suffering from now—the crushing of our 
point of view, and also there would be a serious objection 
in my mind to that, because in the work that is proposed 
to be done by the D. and E. military members—supply 
clothing, remounts, transport, armaments, and fortitica- 
tions, questions are not large with regard to the 
auxiliary forces. If the regular army is re-armed 
then we are re-armed presumably after the regular 
army; nobody supposes for a moment that wo want 
to be re-armed before them; but I do think the 
work of the staff officers who might be put under the D. 
and under the E. military members would be very small 
indeed ; I do not think they would earn their pay ; where- 
aa the work of the other two under the B. and C. Members 
would be very large indeed, so that I think there would 
be @ practical objection to that. Still it is a solution of the 
difficulty. What I should like to see as to the position of 
the head of the branch is that he should be indepen- 
dent, but represented, as I said before, on the council, and 
only independent as far as certain administrative work 
went; that is all the administrative work that concerns, 
if I may say so, the spiritual needs of the forces—more the 
sentimental questions—the Adjutant General's work and 
the Military Secretary’s work; that is ths administrative 
work that I would propose to give to him. The remainder 
of the work, which deals with technical points of fortitica- 
tions, armament and that sort of thing, I would leave the 
branches of the War Office which are in future to deal with 
such work to consult with the auxiliary forces branch. I 
would not have the department a very large one ; one head 
and three staff officers to my mind would be ample. I cer- 
tainly make one very great point with reference to the posi- 
tion of the head of the branch ; I would always give him s 
certain independence as to inspection ; that is to say I 
would like to see him allowed to go to Scotland to look at 
a volunteer brigade, or to the South of England tolook st 
a militia brigade, or here, there and everywhere ; because 
of course the needs of the auxiliary forces in different parts 
of the country are very various indeed, and to my mindit 
is most desirable that the head of this department should 
keep in close touch with these varying needs. The pro- 
blems that a London volunteer has to face are not at all 


those of a Scotch volunteer; they are completely 
different. 


23737. How would you reconcile that, if I may ask you 
again, with the corps scheme; I am taking that which 
exists. If you have a corps which no doubt comprises 
the members of all descriptions of forces, regular and 
auxiliary, and of all arms, would you have an inspecting 
officer such as the one you have described just now acting 
independently of the other authorities or the other in- 
specting officers of the corps ?—Independently, in 80 far 
that he could order himself down to go and look at the 
corps, but he would naturally. as a matter of courtesy, con- 
sult the general officer commanding that army corps; but 
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you go very much to the root of the whole question of 
inspection. I do not intend for a moment the head of this 
department to carry out the official inspections ; that is to 
say those upon which inspection reports are written ; 
what I want him to do is to go about and see these people 
and keep in touch with them. 


23738. Quite so; but the difficulty I foresee is that you 
have an inspector who inspects officially, and who reports 
officially and whose reports presumably are considered 
for what they are worth by the various departments con- 
cerned, and you would have side by side with him some- 
cone who was inspecting, who possibly might look at things 
from another and slightly different point of view, as indeed 
your system suggests, and who would be making reports 
adverse to the official ones ?—Yes ; but his report would be 
a very different kind of report, and your objection 
goes rather to the root of the whole question of in- 
spection. If you look now at the proposed scheme of re- 
organisation, you willsee that there are inspectors appointed 
who are to be entirely independent, and in that they are 
following closely the analogy of the German system. 
Under the new system there is to be an Inspector General 
of cavalry and horse and field artillery, garrison artillery, 
engineers, and mounted infantry. 


23739. Then in point of fact, following these lines, you 
would suggest there should be an Inspector-General of 
Auxiliary Forces ?—Yes, 


23740. That he should be Inspector-General in reality, 
inspecting absolutely, and not in name only ?—No, not 
quite; it is rather important to distinguish here. The 
inspectors I read out just now from this re-organisation 
scheme are real inspectors, and they are not as I understand 
it to have any administrative work to do at all; whereas 
the head of the department I propose now—and I would 
like to call him Director-General of Auxiliary Forces—there 
is & good deal in a title, because he is not an Inspector- 
General but an administrative officer really—I do not 
propose him for one moment to try and see all auxiliary 
units or anything like it, but solely when there is perhaps 
a serious problem presented by Scotch volunteers, or by 
volunteers in the South of England, that he should be able 
+o go down to the root of disturbance. 


23741. In fact you would treat it as work incidental to 
his real administrative work at the office ?—Yes. 


23742. That could be done now ?—That is done now 
under the present system—at least the system we have 
been living under; but I attach great importance to 
the continuance of that—this question has been threshed 
out, and I must say that I attach great importance to 
the fact that this high official should be able to see and 
consult with auxiliary corps; it is impossible to have a real 
Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces, and the reason is 
quite evident ; it is very simple, and I will hand you paper* 
to show you why ; it is because all the corps go out at the 
same time. The man would have to divide himself into 
many hundreds of fractions to see all these units. Buta real 
Inspector-General is no use at all unless he sees the whole 
force ; he must have the whole problems that are brought 
about by the force in being—the flesh and blood force before 
him ; it is no use his seeing half a dozen corps and drawing 
conclusions about 694 corps; he ought to see the whole 
‘700. I just put this paper in to show you the times the 
auxiliary forces really do come out; the whole thing is 
done in three months, practically. I may say we tried 
‘quite recentlyto appoint an Inspector-General of Yeomanry, 
with the result that he managed to see twelve regiments 
last year; I do not attribute any blame to him 
at all, and he no doubt did his very best, but he simply 
cannot get about to inspect. 


23743. (Sir Ralph Knox.) That is twelve out of how 
many?—Out of fifty-six. 


_ 23744. (Chairman.)I am afraid I have occupied too much 
ume on your system, but the Commission really 
wanted to understand some of the details of it. We will 
now pass to the use of the auxiliaries in time of war, which 
is your third point ?—I should like to say a word on that 
because, naturally, you do not spend some £5,000,000 
& year, as we do now, in keeping up people who are never 
likely to be of any use in fighting ; we intend to make use 
of them, and that is to my mind a very important part of 
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the subject, because in arguing about these questions 
before the war,as 80 many of us auxiliary officers have done, 
we always used to be met by the answer from our regular 
colleagues, ‘‘ That is all very fine, but when it comes to 
fighting you will not be in it at all, and your lack of training 
and so on will make you useless.” Now, unfortunately, 
or fortunately we have had the experience, and we know 
where we stand ; we know that in the last South African 
war we used some 101,000 British auxiliary troops, and I 
have had the honour to command militia, yeomanry, and 
volunteers on active service on many occasions. 


23745. Will you give us your views about that ?—There 
is no use in threshing this out in too great minuteness, 
because the Royal Commission on the war has done that, 
and if you will refer to the evidence there you will see that 
the general consensus of opinion was that the auxiliary 
troops acquitted themselves quite as well as their regular 
confreres. 


23746. Will you give us vour views so far as they are 
based upon personal experience ?—There is one thing I 
should like to say; I was very much struck by some 
evidence which was given before the Royal Commission 
and it has almost remained imprinted on my memory ever 
since. Some general officer, I forget whom, in answer to 
a question said, “I more than once felt great anxiety with 
regard to my communications being held in many places 
by partially trained troops such as militia and partially 
trained yeomanry ; our ill-trained troops often led me into 
great difficulties. The capture of the Derbyshire Yeo- 
manry at Rhenoster River, the capture of the Irish Yeo- 
manry at Lindley, and in many other cases where there 
were smaller detachments both of militia and yeomanry, 
showed what a danger it was to depend upon troops who 
were not thoroughly disciplined and properly trained.” 


23747. I forget whose evidence th it was ?—I have really 
forgotten entirely, but they were very weighty words 
these, and I want just to draw your attention to one or two 
points with reference to this statement. In the first place 
it was not the Derbyshire Yeomanry at Rhenoster River, 
it was the Derbyshire Militia, but that is a mere detail, 
and the Lindley surrender was not discreditable as they 
lost 25 per cent. of their force ; I went to try to relieve 
them and was there a very few hours after the battle, and 
they stood out remarkably well against a very large force 
of Boers. Then there is another part of this that I am 
bound to say I do not understand, you notice in this 
evidence the phrase is “‘ often led me into great difficulties. 
Now if you will turn to the Appendix to the Royal Com- 
mission you will find the total of the whole of the surrenders 
made up to the 5th June in South Africa, and you have 
the results of the Court of Inquiry in every case ; if you add 
up these cases you will find there that there were 225 
surrenders made. I eliminate from these the sixty-six 
surrenders which were made by South African Irregulars, 
and I think it is only fair to do that, because, in many cases 
these were very hastily raised levies, such as town guards, 
and I do not think it fair to include them—I of course do 
not wish to include as hastily raised levies the splendid 
forces such as the Imperial Light Horse and the South 
African Light Horse, but I think it only fair to exclude 
these. So we then have a total of 159 surrenders made. 
Now how many surrenders were the auxiliary forces 
responsible for ? The Militia, none ; the Oversea Colonials, 
fifteen ; the Yeomanry ten, and the Volunteers three— 
total twenty-eight ; balance in favour of surrenders for 
the Regular Army 131. 


23748. (Sir Ralph Knor.) Were those separate bodies 
which surrendered ?—If you refer to that Appendix you will 
see that those were each of them cases in which Courts of 
Inquiry were held, some were very large surrenders Kke 
Nicholson’s Nek, including 1,100 men, and some were as 
small as one man, but they are all the cases that were gone 
into. 


23749. (Chairman.) Of course on the block house line 
you would not expect to meet with the same number ?— 
That came at a later stage of the war, and the Roval 
Commission only deslt with the facta up to the 5th June 
and we have no facts available after thai. 


23750. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) The Rhenoster 
episode was after the 5th June, was it not 1—It was just 
after the 5th June. 

23751. (Chairman.) I must resist the temptation of 
going off on to side issues, and I would ask you as to your 
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view of the use of the Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers in 
war, taking them separately, from your experience 1— 
I should like to go on a little, as it is a little germane to 
the inquiry dealing witk this particular piece of evidence 
which is a rather instructive one to my mind. You notice 
here that the word “ ill-trained ”: is used. Now that has 
heen.a thing that has been often used as a reproach againat 
the auxiliary forces, but I would like to take up the cudgels 
on behalf of my con/réres and in doing so I should like to 
know what is meant by the word training. It seems to me 
it is one of those idola fori which is used very loosely indeed 
without any precise signification attached to it ; to my mind 
training can be divided into three heads—things that can 
be taught to anyone, that the very lowest class of intelli- 
gence could learn, like cloee drill or window cleaning (I may 
say that I put window cleaning in quite adviscdly because 
the late Adjutant-General, I think, in his evidence before the 
War Commission said he had known a soldier who had done 
nothing but clean windows fo eighteen months). The 
second part that training could be divided into, consists of 
things that can be partly taught and are pertly natural, 
such as scouting and shooting, No doubt some people 
seem to have a greater aptitude for shooting than others, 
but still everybody can be enormously improved. Then 
the third division, I think, are those things that cannot 
possibly be taught, and those are bravery in war and 
morale, in fact the critical test of inducing a fellow to get up 
and go on in the face of a hail of bulleta. Those things 
cannot be taught to anybody, and it is no use supposing 
they can. To my mind the auxiliary forces—certainly 
those I saw during the war—are not in the least deficient 
in any of thoge three, and in the third I think they are 
very superior indeed. Another word you find used 
in these inquiries is “discipline” which is often as 
loosely used as the word training. It is used in two 
senses generally, one is absence from crime; and as to 
that we know the auxiliary forces are very well-behaved 
bodies of men, and when they go into camp there 
is not very much crime in them ; the other sense is actual 
obedience to the leader’s voice on parade or in action. 
Of course, that is the whole end-all and be-all of the 
soldier’s training, it is the culmination to which you wieh 
to bring them up—that is obedience to the leader’s voice 
in action. That ie training and that is discipline, namely, 
when it is extremely disagreeable. when the bullets are 
tumbling about in any quantity, and when you want to 
tell men to get up and go on. That is the whole teat of 
the thing. To my mind the auxiliary forces are not 
deficient either in discipline or in training, and I should 
just like to quote to you a part of the evidence of General 
Sir R. Pole Carew, in which, J think, he sums up the matter 
admirably. He was asked question 16593 in the Report 
of the War Commission : “ Supposing you had to take a 
difficult position, would you very much mind whether you 
were making the attack with a regiment of regular infantry 
or volunteers ?’? and he said in answer to that: “ That 
depends entirely on what has to be done. If a place has 
to be ruehed, without any sagacity required on the part of 
the men it is not possible to have a better lot than a-well 
disciplined British force, but if sagacity and real individual! 
initiative have to be employed. I should say much better 
work would be got out of men like the Australian mourted 
infantry that we had, or the English volunteers.” I am 
bound to say that is exactly my view, and this opinion is 
confirmed by my own experience. T make these points 
particularly becauee the tax-payer after all has to pay some 
five millions a year in keeping the auxiliary forces together, 
and I should like him to see that he, on some occasions, 
has had value for his money. 


23752. Is that all upon that point ?—Yes. 


23753. Your next point, I think, is as to the present 
system of organisation?—Yes, the present system of organ- 
isution of the three forces, or the two that we are dealing with 
to-day. It is infinitely complex, this system. I do not 
think anybody realises how complex it is, and its principal 
source of complexity comes from a financial point of view. 
We have even the same words used meaning different 
things ; contingent allowance in the yeomanry is an 
entirely different thing from the contingent allowance in 
the militia. That is only a small illustration, but the 
spirit is the same right through. I remember very well a 
well-meaning effort having been made at the War Office 
when I firat went there to amalgamate the three sets of 
Regulations, under which these three forces live, into one 
bouk putting foot-notes where any difference arose. Well, 
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this actually got into proof stage, and I may say it was 
the most extraordinary looking proof you ever saw in your 
life, because it was a rivulet of text meandering through 
a meadow of notes, this illustrates how absolutely im- 
possible it is under the present system to try to codify the 
three systems of organisation. In the different forces there 
are different Acts of Parliament which apply, different 
orders in Council, different Royal Warrants—all inter. 
preted differently. 


23754. Why should that remain impossible ?—I am 
only talking of the present system as it existe, I want to 
make a point to show you bow very complicated it is. 
There are differences now, for instance, in dealing with 
things which might. be dealt with alike, the differ. 
ence of the age of retirement of officers; that is 
entirely different in the militia from what it is in the 
volunteers, and of course the unfortunate administrator 
who has to deal with these cases, and ex hypothesi only 
the most difficult cases come up to the War Office, has 
to be a perfect compendium of knowledge of these various 
Regulations. There.is another difference too; I was 
talking about the age of retirement of officers, but there 
is actually a difference in the terms of getting into the 
regular service now between the militia and the yeo- 
manry. There is no reason why there should be but there 
is. There is a difference of supply—ammunition and 
equipment—the three forces are on an entirely different 
system. I do not know whether Colonel Sclater when 
he gave his evidence put in these papers about the differ. 
once of the supply of practice ammunition, and the supply 
as to equipment, but I think they would be interesting 
for the Commission (handing in papers).* It shows you 
what a terrible muddle the whole thing is now. Of course 
the condition of affairs as it exists at the present moment 
cannot be said to be satisfactory, because I suppose you 
have had the strength put in, the establishment and 
strengths of the militia and volunteers, the latest ones? 


23755. Yes ?—You will see by them that the militia is 
32,601 below establishment and the volunteers 105,74 
below establishment. That cannot possibly be con- 
sidered a satisfactory state of affairs. Of course the 
shortage of officers (which I believe the Inspector-General 
brought to your notice) is really very deplorable indeed. 
I prepared a little paper I should like to put in, 
which I do not think has been put in before, showing you 
the establishment in the various ranks and the percentage 
of shortage ; and you will see there the very significant 
fact that practically the whole shortage is in the subaltern 
ranke, that is where the problem is, and that it is very 
much the same in the militia, 31 per cent., and in the 
volunteers 35 per cent. I put that paper in (handing tn 
the same).t The question, of course, as to supplying the 
officers is a very difficult one indeed, and I think person- 
ally it can only be mct by an absolutely radical change 
in the whole system which I will detail to you a little 
later on, if you will allow me to do so. I should like to 
draw your attention to one little Return here which ! 
have ; in 1894 we instituted a change by means of which 
officers who had served for a certain length of time in the 
Regular Army could go and serve in the militia, snd 
subsequently this change was made applicable also to the 
yeomanry. It is a very curious thing to know that in 
ten years time only seventy officers have taken advantage 
of that regulation.t They go to serve for ten years in the 
militia and draw £100 a year, so that practically the supply 
has been an average of seven officers a year. 


23756. For the whole force 1—For the whole force— 
only the militia, of course. 


23757. (Sir Ralph Knox.) The new regulation is only 
just now coming into force, that is to say, the regulation 
which gives the power, after eight years, to get the £1006 
year ?—That has been in force—the retirement under 
509 of the Royal Warrant for Pay. 


23758. But the application of the eight years has only 
been in force short time ?—That is true, but still the 
principle existed before. 


23759. But the area of years over which that applies 
now is very important ?—I have given each year separ 
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ately in the paper I have put in, and there is very little 
difference ; it does not catch on for some reagon or another. 


23760. (Chairman.) Will you go on with your state- 
ment please ?—Of course, there is another point about it ; 
any of these retirement schemes are not likely to be very 
effective, as you will see from my return of the 
shortage of . officers; that shows that the shortage 
only exists to a great extent in the subaltern ranks ; 
you can find senior officers generally, but it is the subal- 
terns you want to find. Then, of course, after you have 
got your officers you naturally want to educate them to a 
certain extent. There again there are great difficulties 
which seem to present themselves; our schemes for 
granting letters of the alphabet, which are strung on 
behind officers’ names in the Army List, does not seem to 
be a glorious success by any means, and I have brought 
a little return here which will show you the number of 
officers who have qualified for what is known as the “ Q,” 
who have passed the five promotion examinations which 
are passed by officers of the regular army, and there are 
very few of them indeed—only 126 out of the whole 
number of auxiliary officers now serving. This figure (126) 
does not include 64 officers who have the ‘q,” which is 
a less distinction. It does not seem to be considered an 
enormous honour to have either the “Q” or the “q” 
attached to your name in the Army List. 


23761. (Colonel O'Callaghan-Westropp.) Might not that 
mean that a man was very heavily out of pocket by having 
to go to a course with a crammer ?—I think so, very 


largely. 
23762. During which course they get no pay at all 1— 
No. 


23763. (Chairman.) Will you kindly proceed 1—I 
do not think there is any use being critical unless you 
are constructive, so I would like to go on now 
with my proposed system, how to deal with these diffi- 
culties. You may, no doubt, have noticed that in aspeech 
made by the present Secretary of State for War at Liver- 
pool there is a somewhat significant sentence : ‘“‘ I believe 
that the Army is convinced that we have, in some respects, 
come to an tmpasse,” and I think that is rather signi- 
ficant of the fact that there may perhaps be great changes. 
To my mind there are two functions for which you ought 
to use the auxiliary forces—I do not mean separate 
functions but still entirely distinct ; one is for the home 
defence and the other is as a reservoir to fill upin case of a 
great national effort being required as was the case during 
the Boer War, and I should just like to quote to you another 
small extract from the Secretary of State’s speech which 
beara upon that particular point: “The Prime Minister 
said the regular army was intended for work, for work 
over-sea, and ‘hat invasion on a large scale was not one 
of the perils we need fear if we kept the Navy in proper 
order. Therefore we have got a line of policy which 
anybody who is concerned in the organisation of the army 
regards as a boon which has never been vouchsafed to 
any previous Minister. We can now proceed to organise 
the army ; we know the purpose which the Prime Minister 
says it ought to be dedicated to, and the moment we have 
organised the army primarily for over-sea work the con- 
sequences follow that you must immediately begin to 
re-organise on a totally different basis the militia and the 
volunteers ; and if we regard the regular army as only for 
work over-sea we must call upon the volunteer and militia 
officers to accept, as I know they will, even a greater 
burden of responsibility which will be placed upon them, 
because we shall look to them to be effective in the per- 
formance of the work which we expect that they will 
undertake.” That is rather a remarkable extract. Now 
with reference to that very point about the reservoir, my 
second point, to fill up in case of a big war, I should just 
like to read you a brief extract from the Report of the 
Royal Commission on the War which I think deals with 
that point ; the Royal Commissioners there said: ‘t The 
true lesson of the war in our opinion is that no military 
system will be satisfactory which does not contain powers 
of expansion outside the limit of the regular forces of the 
Crown, whatever that limit may be. We regret to say 
that we are not satisfied that enough is being done to 
place matters on a better footing in the event of another 
emergency. No doubt changes have been introduced 
with regard to the training of volunteers and yeomanry, 
but this again is a controversial topic which has been 
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referred to another Commission and one which need not 
be pressed in regard to the point we desire to make. It 
must be recognised that no amount of training which can 
be enforced will convert volunteers or yeomanry into 
regular troops, but volunteers and yeomanry proved 
themselves to be of value in the late war under an organi- 
sation which was improvised for them in the face of the 
enemy. Where is that organisation now? So far as we 
can learn nothing has been done to collect systematically 
the valuable experience of officers who worked on the 
organisation, certainly nothing to formulate that ex- 
perience, to embody it in hand-books or to create a frame- 
work which would be ready for prompt and effective 
action.2 I am bound to say I must agree with these 
remarks as far as they go, but of course it is not quite true 
to say that absolutely nothing has been done because 
a good deal has been done in an unobtrusive sort of way. 
For instance, before the war really the auxiliary forces 
did not know in the least what sort of equipment they 
would be expected to get, how many pairs of boot-laces 
and all those wretched details which concern you dread- 
fully when you are mobilising; and now although of 
course ful) financial provision has not been made for them 
a good deal has been done in this way, and I should like 
just to draw the attention of the Commission with 
regard to these schemes of camp equipment and transport 
on mobilisation for home defence, that some of them are 
now actually in readiness in the Ordnance Stores of the 
Army Corps and others for which a money allowance of a 
definite amount based on a definite calculation is made 
by the War Department when the order to mobilise is 
given. I was very much concerned myself in raising the 
firat contingent of Imperial Yeomanry before I went to 
South Africa, and I thoroughly appreciate what the diffi- 
culty is of knowing exactly what you have got to buy, 
how much it is likely to cost, where you are going for it 
and so on. These little practical difficulties have to a 
great extent been met; they know now where they are. 


23764. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Does that apply to all the 
forces ?—Yea, this is the volunteer one that I handed in;* 
the volunteer equipment regulations are not ready yet 


but they are in print; the militia and yeomanry are 


already out. 


23765. (Chairman.) Will you kindly proceed ?--I 
think we dealt a short time ago with the difficulty of 
getting officers, and I should like just to refer to it again 
now, because we come to the keystone of my scheme. 
I believe I saw that the Inspector-General referred to a 
scheme of mine for getting officers by penalising the 
deputy lieutenants. This scheme met with a very 
cordial reception at the War Office, but I do not know 
what has happened to it now; it has disappeared. 


23766. Will you tell us what you suggested 1—My 
suggestion was that every deputy lieutenant who had not 
served for a certain length of time in His Majesty's and 
or sea forces, should either himseif be hound to serve as an 
officer in the auxiliary forces if of a suitable age and strength, 
or should find a deputy in case he could not do it himself. 
It would certainly have provided for our shortage in 
establishment, because the number of deputy lieutenants, 
I do not know whether your Lordship knows, in this 
country and in Ireland is 5,181, and so although we could 
not have made it retrospective we could have penalised 
them as they came on. That was a scheme for meeting 
the shortage under the old system, and one which I am not 
at all sure might not be done now. There is no difficulty 
that I can see about it; it is considered to be an honour 
to bea deputy lieutenant, an honour conferred by the 
Sovereign, and some condition ought to be attached to 
it, whereas at present there is none absolutely. He has 
the privilege of wearing a uniform and going to court, and 
so on, and he is not asked to do anything whatever. 


23767. You are aware that there would be duties under 
the Militia Ballot Act ?—Yes, there is that very off-chance 
of having to preside at the militia ballot, that is all, abso- 
lutely. 

23768. Those duties would require them to be resident 
in the county ?—Yes. 

23769. In fact that condition is attached to the appoint- 
ment now ?—Yes. 


* Not printed. . 
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23770. (Sir Ralph Knox.) That condition would hardly 
supply subalterns of which there is so great deficiency ?— 
It would provide subalterns, for the old deputy-lieutenants 
would have to find substitutes ; you could impose the con- 
dition that you would not take a man of more than 25. 


23771. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) You mean 
that he would simply put his son or nephew in 1—Yes, 
and be forced to do it. 


23772. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) I suppose every 
young man who would like to be a deputy-lieutenant by 
and by might be induced to join in that way 1—Yes, he 
should be obliged to do it ; the principle of it is to penalise 
the deputy-lieutenant. I bear them 30 ill-will, I am one 


myself, but I think they might do something or another 
for their country. 


23773. (Chairman.) Will you please continue your 
statement ?—I do not think myself that you would have 
such a very great difficulty in getting officers for the 
auxiliary forces if you adopted the scheme I am putting 
before you. My own view of the reason why it is so diffi- 
cult to get auxiliary force officers is that their profession 
is not made serious enough; it is not made really a sort 
of alternative profession, and there are absolutely no 
prizes and no plums in the whole thing. There is no 
chance whatever of any auxiliary force officer ever being 
employed in any way beyond that of a lieutenant- 
colonel commanding a regiment or battalion. If that is 
the case I do not wonder that you cannot get either very 
good men or even men in sufficiency, and I should 
propose in the first place to make a tabula rasa of the 
militia and volunteers as they exist at the present 
moment. I do not think it is any use whatever 
tinkering at this old machine, we have been at it ever 
80 long. We are all wrapped and tied up in Royal 
Warrants, Orders in Council and Regulations until we do 
not know where we are, and I think the healthy thing to 
do would be absolutely to make a tabula rasa of the 
auxiliary forces and begin the reconstruction again. I 
should begin my reconstruction upon this basis of forming 
three army corps with brigades and divisions, and all the 
departmental arrangements with artillery and everything 
complete for home defence and you could call it the auxi- 
liary field army for home defence or any other appropriate 
title At any rate the principle would be that these 
would be auxiliary troops, and by forming them into 
brigades and divisions and army corps I would specially 
tell the auxiliary officer “ If you behave yourself well and 
really show you are a first-rate fellow there is no reason 
whatever why you should not command one of these 
army corps in the course of time.” I think the moment 
you had said that you would have solved the whole 
problem of providing the officers ; that would be giving 
him a serious profession, something worth looking for- 
ward to. I know that the very first objection that will 
be made to this schemc is on the score of expense ; it may 
be said this is a most extravagant scheme, but I think 
from the estimate I have worked out here* you will find it 
is not. Besides my three army corps, which, roughly 
speaking, will amount to 110,000 or 115,000 men, I should 
have behind them a sort of a second line composed of 
auxiliaries who were enrolled for service in war ; the first 
line the three army curps 1 propose, should be the army 
for training in peace, and the second would be enrulled 
for service in war only or in a national emergency, and I 
should also be favourable, if it were considered politic to 
do so, to impose a condition on my first line of serving 
abroad in case of a national emergency. 


23774. Would you apply that to the second line also ? 
—No, I would not ; I would apply that simply to the first 
Jine. Then I think you would do away with all that 
undignified calling upon volunteers we saw so much of 
during the last war. My second line I must tell you I 
would train very little indeed, and I would make them 
a sort of glorified rifle club providing them with a certain 
amount of arms and ammunition, but I do not propose 
to spend very much money upon them. I will hand in an 
estimate here which has been made of the charges which 
might be expected to have to be incurred by the forma- 
tion of these three army corps for home defence, and you 
will see there that the whole thing totals out, effective and 
non-effective forces, to about three million pounds sterling. 
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That is providing all departmental services and every. 
thing. That of course does not provide for the initis 
cost. 


23775. Does that cover both the first and second 
line 1—No, that is only the first line. The second line you 
could very easily calculate; cartridges coat £4 18%. 4 
thousand, and I should propose to give a couple of hundred 
cartridges a year for the purpose of practice to each man; 


23776. Is their emolument to consist of cartridges 1— | oft 
Simply and solely, nothing else whatever, but a certain year 
number of rifles. — 

23777. Are they enlisted for the second line only or, He 


are they to pass on from the first line 1—They would te 
passed on from the first line after they had served a cer- 
tain length of time, but these would be rather different 
conditions ; I am now constructing from the beginning. 
Your point is about the formation of a reserve I take it? 


23778. In other words would your men in the second 
line be men who had been trained or not ?—They would be 
partly as soon as you had got the system working, because 
my first line system of enlistment would be for a certain 
length of service, say, three years in the first line and 
three or six or whatever might be considered advisable 
for service in the second, but it would be obligatory 
as far as the first line went ; and the second line ab initio 
would be purely a voluntary thing. You would have to 
get the system working to form a reserve. I am afraid 
I had to alter one or two of these figures as the estimate ae 
was got out rather in a hurry, but it is a fairly accurate 
estimate, and you will see that the whole totals out 
to about an approximate £22 5s. a head. 


23779. As I understand your scheme, you suggested 
three army corps ss a first line, so to speak, doing other 
three or six years’ service in the reserve, and there was to 
be a second line which I understood was to be of service 
for war only, and in connection with which previous train- 
ing did not appear to be strictly necessary 1—Not a very 
great amount of training. I daresay you will ask why! 
fix the number at three army corps, which is, roughly 
speaking, about 110,000 or 115,000 men. 1 fix it first of 
all on our needs for mobilisation purposes, and in thenext 
place it is what I think you can practically get. I must 
say my deductions are very empirical, because it is 
impossible to know whether a scheme of this description 
would be successful or not, but my experience in the sux- 
iliary forces, which has extended over the volunteers s 
well as the yeomanry, leads me to think that you always 
get in @ unit about 25 per cent. of the number of mea 
enrolled who are ready to do anything practically ; if you 
ask them to come out for an odd week at some time or 
another at manceuvres, and that sort of thing, you 
generally get about 25 per cent. who volunteer, and if you 
take roughly speaking, the strength of the auxiliary forces 
at about 400,000—it is not quite that, but it fluctuates 
roundabout that—and you take 25 per cent. of thatnumber 
you will get about 100,000 men. The remaining 75 pet 
cent. either cannot, or will not, do any very great amount 
of military training. You will see by my estimate bow I 
base my scheme. I base the period of servive upon three 
months every year for an officer and two months for # 
private, but that is only for the purpose of calculation and 
estimate. Of course, I consider myself that a very much 
shorter period of training after the preliminary training 
would make an infantry soldier a good soldier—a man with 
intelligence and so on, but I put that in simply and solely 
to provide for the attendance at schools of instruction of 
the officers, and as a sort of rough general average on which 
you might base a calculation. You will notice, I think, 
when you look at my estimate, that the cost of my scheme 
will be considerably less than what we spend at the present 
moment on the auxiliary forces. One of my great objec: 
tions to the present system, and which I hoped would 
be remedied by the one I propose, is its want of elasticity. 


23780. You have thought out the question also of the 
staff for that ?—That is provided for at the beginning. 


23781. The cost of that being ?—In round figures about 
three millions sterling ; that is the annual upkeep of course. 
As I have said, one of the great objections I have to the 
present system is ita want of elasticity ; I think we have 
got no means of expanding in a great national emergency, 
and it always seems to me that the Army problem is rather 
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comparable to this: if you take two glass globes, 
one @ small one and the other a big one, the whole 
point is how to blow the small one into the big one, 
how to pass the stuff of the big ball into the small one. 
‘There is no bridge, no tube, no conduit that exists at the 
present moment. I think if a scheme somewhat of this 
description were adopted that deficit would be remedied, and 
Ishould also like to make the exchange of officers, which is 
very important, quite elastic under this system. Thus an 
‘officer of my regular army could go for a certain number of 
years into the auxiliary army for home defence, as an in- 
structor or something or other; of course, you say he 
could do that as an adjutant now, but I would not tie him 
down to rank or anything ; and vice versd if a junior officer 
in my auxiliary force proved himself of great value, I would 
put no obstacle in his way in going to do a tour of service 
in the Indian Army—the Army stationed in India. Also 
‘the exchange of men from my first line to the second line I 
would make elastic; it is quite conceivable that a man 
who engages to serve in the first line for a certain number 
of years finds that owing to his civilian occupations, he has 
to give it up, and also it is quite conceivable that a man in 
the second line owing to the relaxation of his civilian occu- 
pations may find that he could give extra time to military 
training, and I would put no obstacle in the way of these 
two men exchanging. 


23782. Are the Commission to assume that this contem- 
plates that officers both for the home defence and for the 
troops serving abroad are kept up the whole time on pay ? 
—Not my home defence army ; they would only be paid 
while actually employed on military duty. I think, of 
course, some of the permanent staff you would have to pay, 
naturally. 


23783. Would not this be the case if T understand, and 
if I do not understand you rightly perhaps you will correct 
me; if an officer came back from India to serve in the 
home defence army, would his position be that of an officer 
upon half pay ?—No, I do not contemplate that at all, but 
there must be a number of staff appointments of sorts as 
adjutants, and also on the general staff of these army 
corps which would have to be kept up all the year 
round, and that is why I made rather a liberal estimate 
of three months’ pay for all officers all round; it would 
be to those sort of billets that I wou!d specially assign the 
Officers of the regular army. 


23784. The question presents itself what is the officer 
to do between the times? If he is brought home from 
service abroad and put into the home service army would 
you say, “ We only want you for three months, and we will 
only pay you for three months ?”” Has he only what has 
been called an employment furlough ?—No, because he 
would be very much mutatis mutandis in the position of the 
adjutant of a voluteer battalion now who is paid all the 
year round ; there is plenty of work for him to do all the 
year round although the troops do not train except for 
some detinite periods in the year. 


23785. That brings me back to my first question which 
I am afraid I did not put quite clearly enough : taking the 
officer who is brought back to serve in the home defence 
army or brought back from service abroad, would he still 
be on full pay or on half pay only ?—Still on full pay, a 
purely voluntary thing. 


23786. But if his battalion was not up, and if he was not 
required for drill purposes, he would be drafted into 
‘one of these staff appointments ?—That is my idea. 


” 23787. How would that work in the case of the staff 
employment ? That would make it rather precarious ?— 
it is not that he would be drafted back to the staff appoint- 
ment but that he would be assigned an appointment on 
the staff when he returned to this country, which he would 
fill the whole time. 


23788. How would he be available then for purposes 
at home other than staff: he would not ?—No. he would 
not; you would have, of course. to provide 
for these officers of the regular army by means 
of] the staff appointments; it would be difficult 
except in the case of the command of a battalion or 
regiment, and also the position of an adjutant, to assign 
them any duties. What I propose, roughly, about the in- 
struction of officers would also provide an amount of em- 
ployment for these officers who returned from the regular 
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army. I would propose to make the instruction of the 
officers of this home defence army as easy and as popular 
as possible, and I may say that part of my scheme would 
contemplate beginning at the very beginning, that is with 
a boy in his youth; I would make it obligatory in all 
endowed schools—all schools that have any endowment 
—that they should drill, that they should learn the elements 
of the military profession, so that at any rate when a boy 
leaves school he knows how to go fours right and fours left, 
which is a small beginning, but it is something. 


23789. (Sir Ralph Knox.) To apply to all classes ?— 
Every single class ; every endowed school, Eton, Harrow, 
and all the primary schools. After that stage of his educa- 
tion had been gone through, he would probably, I think, 
have acquired a certain amount of liking for a military 
career ; boys like to drill as a rule, and I think it would 
be an encouragement and add zest to their joining either one 
or the other of the two classes of service for home defence. 
If his civilian occupations did not permit him to go in for 
the more highly trained force, he might then join the 
second line ; if they did he wonld probably join the first 
line. If he joins the first line as an officer, I would 
educate him in his military knowledge by means of some- 
thing like perambulating county council schools, and you 
would require a certain staff of officers to go about lectur- 
ing; I would lay down a syllabus or course of lectures 
necessary from promotion, from lieutenant to captain say, 
and then one of my roving commissions of officers would 
arrive at a headquarters, the county town, and would 
take all the officers in from that district. Then for 
promotion to the higher ranks, I would make it obliga- 
tory for officers of field rank and above to go to schools of 
instruction; such exist at the present moment, at 
Aldershot. and will be at Salisbury, only, of course, 
those schools of instruction would be organised very 
differently from what they are now, because they would be 
solely for the instruction of the higher ranks of officers. 
There would be a large number of regular officers who would 
have to be employed in those appointments, and they would 
be suitable to be given to the regular officers who serve inthe 
over-sea army. I am afraid my scheme is rather a radical 
and revolutionary one, but I am quite convinced of the 
fact that nothing will be done really to put the auxiliary 
forces on a satisfactory footing unless some great upheaval 
takes place, and practically nothing fundamental has been 
done yet. I do not, myself, at all despair of the voluntary 
system, but I do not think the voluntary system has been 
given a fair chance. I refer, of course, only tothe voluntary 
system as far as it applies to the auxiliary forces. 


27390. (Chairman.) Of course, the scheme you propose 
is rather a large one. Supposing for argument’s sake that 
it was found advisable to keep something like the existing 
arrangement for the force, have you anvthing you could 
recommend to the Commission ?—If it were thought 
necessary to keep the present organisation. 


23791. To keep the general lines of the present organisa- 
tion, under altered conditions it might be ?—Then it 
depends very much on what the hypothesis as to the altered 
conditions is. I do not know myself, that I see a very 
great chance of making a really valuable military force, 
unless you do change the whole thing ; you can tinker, of 
course. with the present conditions ; you can remove a 
great many grievances which the volunteers have now, and 
which, I think myself, are legitimate grievances, but you 
will not alter the fundamental nature of the whole affair. 
I may say in reference to these perambulating schools I 
alluded to just now, that I was able last year to make an 
experiment of that description with the yeomanry ; there 
were two large regiments of yeomanry raised in Scotland, 
and it was a very great tax on the officers to go to the school 
at Aldershot as it was necessary for them to do by regula- 
tion, so we managed to get authority to send the Alder- 
shot school down to Scotland ; they were put up by Lord 
Lovat at Beauly, and the instruction was carried out there 
with very little trouble and inconvenience to the officers 
under instruction. 


23792. And there is no reason why that might not be 
done in other parts of the country ?—That is so. 


23793. They would be, in fact, garrison classes adapted 
to the localities ?—Adapted to the needs of the localities. 


23794. For the education of officers of the higher ranks, 
would you deal with that otherwise?—I would propose to 
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have separate schools for them, the nucleus of which 
exista already, only, of course, under very different con- 
ditions. 

23795. In the other case on account of the larger 
numbers and the greater convenience of the persons who 
pass through the classes you would think it better that 
the schools should be moveable ?—Yes. 


23796. (Colonel O’Callaghan-Westropp.) As far as I 
could follow your argument, it is not against decentralisa- 
tion, but that there are certain points which require the 
attention of central department no matter how much 
you decentralise ?—That is so, no doubt. 


23797. To take a few of these points, there is first of all 
the question of the framing of regulations in any civil 
auxiliary force suchas we have, and that is very important! 
—Most important. 


23708. And keeping the regulations up to date ?—Yes. 


23799. And, of course, making such corrections as any 
new Army Orders or alterations in the Royal Warrant 
of the King’s Regulations may necessitate 1—Yes. 


23800. That is work that really can only be done 
properly by a central department 1—It is absolutely 
impossible to be done by anybody else. 


23801. And it entails » considerable amount of work ? 
—An enormous amount. I should like to say one thing 
as illustrating the work of my Department on that very 
thing which is now recalled to my mind, and will show you 
what an impossible department it is to work. The 
getting out and framing of regulations is a most difficult 
thing; it is a thing to which the greatest amount 
of attention and care has to be devoted and unremitting 
labour de die in diem. Tho other night, only, I had 
a paper of this description (exhibiting) passed down 
to mo with regulations for the Royal Malta Militia in it, 
“For your remarks please.” I had never seen the Royal 
Malta Regulations before and I think if I had devoted 
three or four months’ unremitting work to them I might 
have really improved them, but as it was, it was absolutely 
impossible for me to do 80. I had all my ordinary 
administrative work to go through, and unless I meant to 
delay the publication of these regulations indefinitely, the 
alternative I had to adopt was to send them back with no 
remarks. 


23802. Now let me take another question; I do not 
know if in your department you have come across any 
soreness in the auxiliary forces arising out of frequent 
changes of uniforms ?—That is a soreness which I think 
is universal. 


23803. Uniform. equipment, and accoutrements ?— 


—Yes. 


2304. Thore, again, on the question of equipping the 
whole of the auxiliary forces, a particular dress might he 
brought in for the regular forces to serve in South Africa or 
in India, which if adopted for the auxiliary forces, of which 
perhaps two generations might pass away before they 
went abroad, would entail very great expense and irritation 
on the officers ?—Yes. 


23903. And a question of that kind as to how far it would 
be applicable, or how soon existing vatterns might be 
deemed worn out, would be better dealt with in a central 
department ?—Yes. 

23806. For instance, take one of our expensive uniforms, 
the ortillery, the regulation is the same for the militia as for 
the regular forces, that the old pattern uniform becomes 
obsolete in 1:06, although obviously a militia officer’s 
uniform would last four or five times as long ?—Quite. 


23807. And another point was given in evidence before 
us, that the new uniform which was brought out to save 
expense proves infinitely more costly to militia officers who 
do all their work under canvas ?—Yes. 


23808. Another very serious point for the militia and 
volunteers is the appointment of adjutant ?—Yes. 


23809, Presumably it would be necessary, or at least 
desirable, that there ‘should be a central department where 
lists of officers who were candidates for that position would 
be kept 1—Yes, it is the only way to do it, because you 
bring so many adjutents from India, and you could not 
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possibly allow the General Commanding in Chief to make 
his own appointments, irrespective of the whole of the rest 
of th service that is interested in them. 


23810. You might have one battalion quartered under 
one army corps, another abroad, and the militia regiment 
in a third ?—Yes. 

23811. Tho question of the expense you have already 
dealt with, and I will pass from that, but another point is 
that a great many decisions upon points of interest at 
present go, and properly so, to army corps commanders ?— 
Yes. 

23812. It is conceivable, is it not, taking human nature 
as it is, that on certain points at least contradictory de- 
cisions might be given in different army corps commands ? 
No doubt. 


23813. And eurely it would be desirable that there should 
be some central department that decisons could be reported 
to which would classify them in order to secure a certain 
amount of uniformity and their being embodied in the next 
year’s regulations 2—Yes, I have actually seen contra- 
dictory decisions from generals commanding army corps on 
the same financial point. 


23814. Ihave no doubt you are aware that a great many 
officers of the militia move backwards and forwards 
through different commands, being attached to two or three 
different regiments in the year ?—Yes. 


23815. And if a man finds a point, particularly a financial 
point, being decided in one way in one district and another 
in another, it is canvassed in the mess, and that is not good 
for the service ?—No, it is not ; under the system of army 
corps auditors that exists now, I do not think so many 
mistakes of that description ought to be made. because 
experienced War Office clerks go to these army corps now, 
and they generally manage to keep things fairly straight, 
as they are a most efficient body of public servants. 


23816. I am dealing rather with the class of question 
relating to special or covering authority. On that matter 
of the supply of officers, do you think, assuming the service 
of the militia and volunteers were made more popular and 
more attractive, something might be done in the way of 
forming lists of gentlemen who were candidates for 
commissions in particular regiments, as is now done with 
many of the regiments of the regular army, at the War 
Office ?—Yes, but we have got no candidates ; that is the 
worst of it. 


23817. Supposing such a thing happened ?—That could 
be done, certainly, if the conditions were made more 
popular, as you say. 


23818. I am assuming that, for the condition does not 
arise at present. It seems to me that your evidence on one 
point was very strong, that there should be a general 
officer as the military head of the auxiliary forces depart- 
ment ?—That is my view, certainly. 


23819. Simply to put him in a proper position to attend 
to the affairs of these half million of men when questions 
came up, and there were conflicts of argument as to matters 
of expediency in which other general officers were 
involved ?—Yes. 


23820. It is right that such a large force as that should 
have a very senior head ?—Yes, and should also have 
representation on the Army Council. 


23821. That I think you contemplated being the 
Parliamentary Under Secretary ?—Yes. 


23822. Because really a portion of your evidence gos 
to this, that the Adjutant-General’s department proceeds te 
put forward all and any financial recommendations in the 
interests of the regular forces at the expense, 80 far as the 
money is granted, of the auxiliary forces 2—Well, I will 
not go so far as to say at the expense of them. but the only 
thing we know is what has been the case practically in the 
last ten years. 


23823. At all events in the last ten years, except in one 
or two very special circumstances you referred to, 00 
recuummendations have been put torward ot 4 financial 
nature which would be beneficial to the ausiliary forces 7 
That is so. 
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23824. And on the other hand, during the same ten 
years, there has been an incessant drain on the auxiliary 
forces created by the system of depot training, brigade 
training, and enlistment into the regular forces ?—Yes. 


23825. In fact it amounts to this, that the candle is 
being burned at both ends, the estimates of a financial 
nature being shut off at one end, and the men and officers 
being drawn away at the other ?—Yes. 


23826. Consequently those two operations being con- 
ducted by the regular forces and not by the auxiliary 
forces, it seems tc me it is not fair of the regular forces to 
complain of the auxiliary forces being in a very bad con- 
dition; they are not responsible for the condition in 
which they are ?—Partly they are, of course, but I think 
their terms of service make it very difficult for them to be 
anything but what they actually are. My marvel is that 
they are as good as they are. 


23827. Another point in view of general mobilisation ; 
I am not dealing now with the scheme you were good 
enough to put in because that requires some consideration; 
is it not somewhat important that officers of the auxiliary 
forces in view of anything like a genera) mobilisation should 
have an amount of staff training which is altogether beyond 
their reach at present ?—I think it most important, it is 
extraordinarily important, and I will give you, ifI may be 
allowed, a small personal reminiscence of my own; when 
I went to South Africa I went as second in command of a 
battalion of Imperial Yeomanry ; I was two days in Cape 
Town and then I found myself at Modder River as brigade 
major of the 20th Infantry Brigade. Thatis howI began. 
Of course I had a rough and ready staff training, Colonel 
Satterthwaite and I together for some time, but it was 
hardly my job. That was as a matter of fact how I began, 
and it is most important if these sort of accidents do happen 
in war that auxiliary officers should have proper staff 
training. 


23828. Taking very large masses of auxiliary forces» 
which it is quite conceivable might be operating together, 
as large as a division or perhaps even an army corps, it 
seems plain, first of all, that the efficiency of the men, 
provided you have good stuff to begin with, may be very 
much enhanced by good officers, and if you have got a 
battalion whereof a certain proportion are well trained 
men, but if you change a lot of these battalions into a 
division without adequate staff, they are very likely to get 
into trouble without any fault of the battalion whatever ?— 
It is almost a dead certainty, but my scheme would 
provide for that; it would provide a suitable number of 
staff for the brigades, divisions, and army corps. 


23829. At all events you would agree when I say that 
almost impossible as it is to improvise officers it is even 
more so to improvise staff officers ?—It is very difficult. 


23830. Now to turn to decentralisation, thero are & 
number of matters in which the decentralisation, which 
was intended to reduce correspondence and delay, has 
immensely increased it ?—Yes, there is the appointment 
of officers, as I have pointed out. 


23831, Has any reason ever been suggested why the 
commanding officers should not correspond direct with 
the Under Secretary of State as formerly ?—I think it 
was an instance of the desire to decentralise simply; they 
thought this might be tried as an experiment, and it has 
been tried, I do not think myself it is an enormous success. 


23832. I presume from what you have said that you con- 
sider the appointment of the Advisory Board a satisfactory 
step ?—I think it is a most satisiactory step; I am highly 
in favour of the Advisory Board, which can communicate 
direct with the Secretary of Stato their grievances and get 
an impartial hearing upon them. 


23833. Supposing we took that a step further: we know 
there are six members of the Advisory Board, and as it 
happens there are six army corps, they coincide in number? 
—Your militia one does—not all of them. 


23834. Suppose the member of an Advisory Board was, 
if you like to call him so, an officer with a nominal military 
grade on the staff of the army corps commander, and he 
was called into consultation, would he not at the meetings 
of the Advisory Board bring up a very much wider know- 
ledge than he does at preeent ?—Very much wider, under 
present conditions, and I may tell you it was proposed 
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once to do that at the War Office—to appoint a staff officer 
of auxiliary forces of each arm on to the staffs of army 
corps commanders ; and I am sorry to say that the Ad- 
visory Board scheme knocked that idea out, because 
the Advisory Board scheme was cheap, and the other 
one was dcar, so, consequently, cheapness prevailed. 


23835. But the system I have just suggested to you, 80 
far from creating friction, would tend to harmonise the 
working of the army corps staffs with the Advisory Board, 
and so on, right to the Under Secretary of State ?—Yes, 
it would be an important link. 


23836. And one which does not exist at present ?— 
That is co. 


23837. And then, again, it would be also conceivable 
that in the army corps commands you might have a 
less important militia officer available for consultation by 
the general officers commanding districts, and they could 
form, as has been suggested to us, Army Corps Advisory 
Boards ?—Quite. 


23838. And that also you think would be desirable ?— 
I do. . 


23839, (Sir Ralph Knor.) You think some of the 
changee which have been made arising out of decentralisa- 
tion were more or less empirical, and that somo of them 
have been successful, and some of them have not ?—Yes, 
that is my view. I think they were largely empirical, 
groping in the dark, trying to find something or other to 
decentralise, and now we are reaping the benefit of the 
experience of these experiments. 


23840. Of course no army corps general could be allowed 
to frame Regulations of general effect ?—Absolutely im: 
possible. te 

23841. But there is no reason why an army corps general 
should not be empowered to give 24 hoc decisions and not 
of a permanent character, absolutely at his own discretion ? 
—No. 


23842. Because where the decision would be of only a 
temporary effect, as it were, it could not disturb very 
much, or could not be affected very much, by the decisions 
given in other army corps ?—Quite. 


23843. And if those decisions that were thus given, 
which might be right or wrong, were, as it were, collected 
and sent up for review to the central authority, not with 
a view to their being questioned, but with a view to their 
perhaps being revised, and the general officer advised with 
reference to them in future, that would work very satis- 
factorily ?—Yes, I think it would ; of course it would be 
necessary carefully to discriminate what sort of decisions. 
financially he should be enabled to make, because I 
think I drew your attention in another part of my evidence 
to our bargains with the Treasury, which must not be 
broken, although we have certain small sums of money 
at our disposal to cover up some of our traces occasionally 
when we make mistakes. 


23844. But providing the decision were not of far reach- 
ing financial effect or involving any very large sum, there 
is no reason why the general officer should not absolutely 
on the spot interpret all the Regulations ?—No, I see no 
reason why he should not, in that way, especially now 
as he is helped by the army corps’ auditor ; 1 should have 
said formerly that it was impossible for him to do so. 


23845. But as regards the general administration, it 
is quite impossible to give to the army corps commanders 
any general powers for finally controlling any matter of 
administration ?—I think so, I am bound to say—ab- 
solutely impossible to do so. 


23846. As regards your gazette and the publication of 
it; when you receive these submissions from the army 
corp softicers you have really to perform an executive duty ? 
—Quite. 

23847. That is to say, to submit to the King—however 
unnecessary we may think such a process is, but it is the 
required procedure—thore appointments or promotions 
on the authority of the Secretary of State ?—That is so, 
and they have to come back initialled by the Sovereign. 


23848. Therefore that necessarily must be submitted 
on the authority of the Secretary of State ?—Yes. 


23849, And supposing anything were wrong in it, the 
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Secretary of State or his office would be held blameable for 
any mistake which was made 1—Yes, and of course the 
mistakes in the military secretary’s work are very wide 
and far reaching because they involve the reputation and 
honour of officers, and if a mistake were made in gazetting 
an officer out of the army, cashiering an officer, or dis- 
pensing with his services, it would be a very serious thing 
indeed. 


23850. There is an executive process to be gone through 
quite apart from what the army corps officer or any of the 
subordinate generals may do in the districts ?—That is 80. 


23851. As regards your scheme, I do not know that I 
quite heard it all, but you alluded to the preliminary train- 
ing; what period did you lay down for that 1—Well, I 
rather purposely avoided any controversial matters as to 
length of training and so on ; what I wanted to show was 
what this scheme roughly stated might be expected to cost 
—what its maximum cost would be, and therefore I took 
for the purpose of working out the estimate three 
months’ yearly training for the officers and two months’ 
yearly training for the men. 


23852. And you say that would be sufficient after they 
had done their preliminary training ?—I think it ie far 
more than sufficient after they have done their preliminary 
training, and of course you would have to distinguish care- 
fully between the different arms ; I took the period of two 
months quite advisedly, because with the brigade division 
of militia artillery which we now have in Lancashire, their 
period of training is fifty-six days, and judging from the 
reports which I have received and read as to their efficiency 
I should say that was quite long enough to train at any 
rate a technical arm up to a certain amount of efficiency. 


23853. You took your two months as practically the 
average to cover !—The maximum rather, the maximum 
annual. 


23854. But you still relied upon the preliminary trein- 
ing ?—Yes. 


23855, Which would be longer than that ?—Yes, which 
would be longer, but I would rather not definitely commit 
myself to any exact length because it would differ very 
much in the different arms. 


23856. The question which hss been referred to this 
Commission is really that point 2—I can give you my views 
upon it, but my views as an artillery expert are not very 
valuable naturally. 


23857. Give us your views 38 regards infantry ?—I think 
as regards the infantry soldier, with an intelligent class of 
man and the high class of man from which you draw the 
auxiliary forces now, two months’ preliminary training is 
quite enough. 


23858, Taking the two classes of force, the militia force 
and the volunteer force, would you make the period the 
same for both these forces ?—I would not certainly, but 


you see my scheme provides for a general amalgamation 
of the whole lot. 


23859. But assuming that a distinction is maintained, 
having regard to the two forces being derived from differ- 
ent classes of the population, one would not require 80 
much as the other ?—That is 80 5 that is my view certainly. 


23860. You said that out in South Africa the auxiliary 
forces you saw gave & very good account of themselves ; 
do you know what amount of training those forces had in 
addition to that which they underwent in their ordinary 
training at home 9—Well, of course, most of them had o 
very considerable amount by the time they actually got to 
grips with the Boers; but some of them had very little in- 
deed. 1 remember going into action at Boshof with a 
squadron of yeomanry which had only just arrived; it 
had had very little training, but the officers were very 
good and the non-commissioned officers were very good, 
and when you get o nucleus of that description, as far as 
the rank and file goes, you can make them efficient in a 
very short space of time. These particular people I allude 
to had landed at Maitland and were sent up practically at 
once. 


23861. That was an early batch ?—Yes. one of the first. 


23862. And included some yeomen 9-_Yes, it included 
men who had had training before, and before they left 
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England too—perhaps about a month or three or four 
weeks. 


23863. That being so, this force you saw in actual war- 
fare and it did well. Having regard to the amount of 
training they had altogether, both at home before they 
started and afterwards in South Africa, what would you 
lay down as the minimum which the men ought to have 
to make them thoroughly efficient soldiers? —Well, I should 
say myself for an infantry soldier two months if he comes 
from an intelligent class ; I should say for a cavalry soldier 
or the mounted branch of the services (and there again you 
must presume that the man knows something about 
horsemanship before he comes to you; presumably he 
would or he would not come for the mounted branch) I 
do not think it necessary to have more than three or four 
months with a maximum of four months. For an artillery 
man (and there again my advice is very empirical) I judge 
rather from the performance of one of the Australian 
batteries I saw during the war, and which happened for » 
short time to be under my command ; they were quite 
admirable gunners, and when I saw them they had had 
about six months’ continuous training from the time they 
had left Australia. 


23861. If it could be assumed that after mobilisation 
these forces would have three or four months’ continuous 
service hefore having actually to be in the field, with such 
a training as you describe undergone before that by them, 
they would be thoroughly efficient ’—I think thoroughly 
efficient. 


23885. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) There are two points 
upon which I should like to ask you s question. I gather 
that it is your view that as long as there is anything like 
an anxiliary force or auxiliary forces, there ought to be at 
the headquarters proper representatives of those forces 
in the sense of officers who are really thoroughly familiar 
with the working of them. preferably officers whose train. 
ing has been entirely with those forces 1—Members of 
those forces themselves. 


238F.6. Who have actually been members ?—Yea. 


22867. I presume if you are gving to take them to 
headquarters they will be for the time professions! and 
will have to be paid ?-—-Certainly. 


23868. You also hold that not only it is desirable thet 
any auxiliary forces we have should have a war crganisa- 
tion, in those larger bodies into which they would be 
grouped on mobilisation, but that the staffs of those 
bodies up to the command of any one of them should be 
open to officers of the auxiliary forces ?—That is my 
view. 5 


23869. And if those were staff posts involving contina- 
ous work, it would be open to those auxiliary fores officers 
to be paid as if they were ordinary commissioned officers 
in the same posts ?—Yes. 


23870. I take it that is one of the things you hold to be 
most important ?—That is one of the things—staf organ- 
ination. 


23871. You used an expression which attracted me 
very much; you said you thought the voluntary system 
as regards the auxiliary forces had never been given & 
proper chance, and I was a little puzzled after that by 
hearing you sey that you ought to begin with o clean 
sweep ?—What I meant. to imply was that I did not think 
the voluntary system had heen given a fair chance. not 
the voluniary system as it exists at present, but on the 
contrary a revised and more attractive one which I hope 
I have presented to you. 


23872. We have had a good deal of information showing 
up the weakness of the voluntcer and militia services 08 
they now are: is it your opinion that, you could not 
galvanise them into greater value if you raised the standard 
of efficiency and at the same time ruised the inducements ? 
Taking the volunteers, with which force J am more con- 
versant than with the other, let us assume that arrance- 
ments are made to secure that the volunteer officer, and 
still more the private, shall never be out of pocket. for any 
expenses he may incur: that is .he basis #—That is the 
hasis of my scheme. 


25872. Assume that this ie going to be dons on the 
present syst:m: assume that you are going to provide 
opportunities, by which I mean a sufficiency of range 
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accommodation and of training ground at periods when 
training ground is required ; that no outlay will be required 
from the men or the officers. and that there will be further 
inducements either pecuniary or otherwise—you suggested. 
one—that we should penalise the deputy lieutenants ; 
and these staff appointments and the chance of promotion 
is it your opinion that with all these inducements you 
could still get nothing of solid value into the volunteer 
avstem !—By no means; I do not at all suggest that ; 
I think if you gave all these inducements you have 
mentioned you would make, no doubt, very considerable 
amelioration in their lot, but I am afraid I look at it 
rather from the narrow point of view of the adminis- 
trator, and I was longing to get rid of all these different 
Regulations, Orders in Council, Acta of Parliament, and 
to establish uniformity in administration. 


23874. In other words, you would rather have uniformity 
with greater simplicity in administration ?—Yes, and 
also I think there would be other benefits which would 
accrue to it. I think one of the great drawbacks in 
the auxiliary forces at the present moment is the fact 
that the auxiliary forces in one county rarely, if ever, 
train together ; the militia go out at one time in one place, 
the yeomanry at another and the volunteers at another. 
To my mind it would be very desirable to bring them all 
together; you get no proper military instruction by 
dividing the three arms like that, and you ought to have 
them combined together for the purpose of training, or 
else they will have to take a very rough lesson in face of 
the enemy. 


23875. You think something better can be done with 
one homogeneous force ?—-Yes. 


23878. Put you would still have a difference between 
your homogeneous force and your regular army ?—Yes, 
you would have a great difference ; one would be auxili- 
aries and would not’serve the whole year round, and the 
other would be, as appears to be contemplated, an over- 
sea regular army. 

23877. Then practically what you would do is that 
you would take the volunteers and militia together as 
they now are and throw them into the melting pot and 
get out of them your three army corps of what we might 
call ite volunteers and militia, and the others would, 
to use an expression of your own, be “ glorified rifle 
clubs ? ”—Yes. 


23878. When you say “‘a clean sweep” you do not 
mean that you would dismiss any volunteer or volunteer 
officer, or sell or burn the existing headquarters, but 
you would utilise them in your new scheme ?—Yes, of 
course you would have to deal with the existing vested 
interests tactfully—you probably would not do so, but 
still I hope you would if the scheme were worked out by 
the right men. 


23879. (Colonel Satterthwatte.) Are you going to have 
in this scheme, or do you suggest, one system of enlist- 
ment of which about 25 per cent. are of a better class than 
the 75, and the 25 per cent. are to be organised into 
separate units?—No, I should certainly attach my 
75 per cent. to certain centres or groups or battalions, or 
whatever they might be, for the purpose of expanding 
when the time comes. 


23880. Then that gives us an efficient army of about 
100,000 men—115,000 men ?—Yes. 

23881. Those would be drawn from all sorts of peace 
units ?—Yes. 

23882. Practically the peace unit would be broken up ? 
—Oh yes, the peace unit would have to be under this 
scheme thrown practically into the melting pot—broken 
up. 

23883. It seems to me that is the very grave objection 
to it ?—It is the grave objection to any new scheme, I 
am afraid. 


_ 23884. Not necessarily ; that is to say the captain who 
is responsible for the training of 100 men in peace time 
would have an entirely different 100 men in war time ?— 
Oh no, not necessarily at all, not unless there was a great 
need of expansion and you had to quadruple your force or 
treble it; he would go to war with his 100 men—they 
would be the 100 men who would undertake the more 
serious liability. Of course if you require a very much 
greater number there would be a chance of his commanding 
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a different lot of men, always with a nucleus of his own 
sergeants and so on, and officers naturally. 


23885. The real basis would be these three army corps ? 
—I call them army corps because it is a convenient term 
w calculate upon. 

23886. Each unit in these army corps, each battalion, 
would be complete ?—It is absolutely complete down to 
the military policemen whose pay you will see provided 
for, £75, and all the departmental services. 

23887. In peace time in addition to that the officers 
of the battalions, say, would be employed in ini 
something like three times as many less-highly trained 
troops ?—But the less highly trained troops would hardly 
require any training at all; going to the range would be 
all I would ask of them, some very light conditions of 
efficiency. 

23888. How would they be officered in time of emer- 
gency ?—Of course you must get my system working 
first ; at the present moment you would have to begin 
with a clean sweep and I could not have any officers at all, 
but the moment I began to form my reserve, which I 
would do by my terms of enlistment, I would pass the 
reserve people back into the second line and it is from 
those that I would officer them. 

23889. You know the little letters in the Army List 
which come after the names of people who pass in tactics 
and various other things ?—Yes, I invented a great 
many myself. 

23890. There is a good deal of trouble about that one 
way or another ?—Yes. 

23891. But it has a certain amount of value as en- 
couraging officers to go up for examinations 1—I have 
always thought so. 

23892. Something after their name in the Army List is 
of value ?—Yes. 


23893. But at present the only thing we have got after 
the names in the Army List are “T’s” and “Q's” 1— 
No, we have many other letters. You are specially re- 
ferring to the promotion examinstion 


* 23894, Yes ?—The point that you are coming to is that 
we ought to have different letters for different—— 


23895. No, that is not quite it, but what do you put 
down ?—We have a great variety; we have “H” and 
“§” and “Po” and “v.s.”; I am responsible for a good 
many of these and I look upon them rather as my own 
children. 


23896. You have “H” ¢—We have “H” to begin 
with ; we have “I” “ militia officers who have qualified 
for post of Instructor of Artillery.” We have “I of A,” 
“Instructor of Artillery.” ‘I of M,” “ Regimental In- 
structor of Muskotry ”—— 


23897. We do not have anything for “‘ military law 2 1— 
That is what I thought you were coming to. 


23898. You do not have anything for any of these four 
subjects 1—No, you have simply “T” for what is now 
sub-head “ D1,” and when you have done your other sub- 
heads you amalgamate your “ T” and get “Q.” 


23899. What I am going to suggest is an alteration in 
that system, and I would like your opinion uponit. As to 
those four promotion examinations, what is to prevent 
them simply being put after the officer’s name in the Army 
List, instead of a letter, either “1,” “2,” “3,” “4.%or 
“Q,” if he passes in one of these examinations let him be 
credited with “ 1,” if he passes two let him be credited “2,” 
so that an officer would then be either a one-subject man or 
a two-subject man or a three-subject man or a “Q” ?—I 
should not like to commit myself without consulting the 
Army List Department, because they have their own 
symbols representing certain things, and what suggests 
itself to my mind at once is that “1” is reserved for « Ist 
Battalion,” and it might cause a little confusion, 


23900. But that is before the name ?—Yes, of course it 
would make a difference if you put it before or after. 


23901. A first battalion does not apply to the auxili 
forces 1—No, but if you had it all through you would have 
to make some difference. 


press 3) 


_, 23902. Perhape you might think that over ?—I quite see 
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the'point, and it has been brought before me several times. 


23903. There is only one other question I want to ask, 
and that is: Are there a great number of things hung up 
in your office at the present time awaiting the report of this 
Commission ?—Yes, there is a large number of them ; we 
are very anxious to get the report of this Commission in 
a8 soo as possible. 


Colonel A. P. LEpwarp, called ; and Examined. 


23908. (Chairman.) I think you commanded until 
recently the Ist Cadet Battalion of the Manchester Regi- 
ment ?—I did. 

23907. How long were you in command of it ?— 
Twenty years. I ought to say that it was not until 1888 
that the War Office conferred the title of the “ Ist Cadet 


Battalion,” but the battalion existed in great force from 
1884. 


230908. And practically it remained with the same organi- 
sation after the official recognition ?—Entirely. 

23909. A large number of boys have passed through your 
hands ?—Yes. 

23910. What we want to know is what your experience 
is as to the value of the military training given to boys of 
the age and kind you have under your command ?—I 
think the value is very great ; it does not make soldiers of 
them, but it gives the poorest boys in a big town like 
Manchester and Salford a discipline and an occupation just 
during the years when they have left school and before 
they begin to settle into homes of their own. 

23911. What ages would you take those to be ?—From 
fourteen to seventeen or eighteen. 7 


23912. At seventeen, as a rule, does a boy get into per 
manent employment ?—Before that they get into per- 
manent employment in Manchester; I have been looking 
through the reports for the last fifteen years, and I find that 
the number of boys unemployed is not 7 per cent. of the 
whole number of boys in the corps. 


23913. I ought to have asked you, perbaps, what has 
been the average strength of your battalion ?—In the 
first four years the average strength was 600, after that it 
became neceasary to clothe the boys in the same uni- 
form that the Manchester regiment wears; it was found 
that to get a proper discipline that was necessary. It 
became necessary then to charge the boys a subscription 
which, for them, was large, and as the result of that the 
strength of the battalion fell and for the average of the 
next thirteen years it might be put at 400. That was the 
official strength according to the War Office sanction, and 
we had no difficulty in any year in keeping the battalion 
up to that strength. After that we gota little more money, 
and we got sanction from the War Office to increase the 
establishment to six companies of a hundred each, and 
since then, for the last four years, we have had no difficulty 
whatever in keeping the strength of the corps up to 600. 
Tf we had funds we could make it 1,200, or more, 

“p3014. I might ask you, perhaps, in that connection 
what you reckon the average cost of a boy to be ?--The 
average cost of a boy is 15s., 10s. for camp, which I think 
is essential, and 5s. for the rest of the year. 

93915. The 5s. is for what ?—For his share of the rent 
of the headquarters, and go on. 

23916. Do you give anything to the boys at all ?—No; 
the boys all give something to us ; they all have to pay a 
subscription. 

23917. The reward to them being. _first of all, the 
pleasure of being a member of the battalion, and secondly, 
perhaps, that of going out to camp 1—-Yes. 

23918. That is what they really look forward to 1 
They look forward to the camp ; that is the essential point 
of the whole scheme, and in that week we do more than 
during the whole of the rest of the year. 

23919. You say these boys are all but 7 per cent. em- 
ployed 9—Yes, and that is putting the percentage very 
high indeed; I have known it only 1 per cen. 

23920, All employed ?—-All employed. 

23921. What are they employed at during these years. 
— A great many ere fitters in boiler works in Manchester, 
many are in engine shops and warehouses, some are 


23904, Have they been put forward in any way ? have 
they been brought to our notice ?—They were intended to 
be brought to your notice ; we had a list of them made, and 


I believe the Inspector-General has brought the most of 
them to your notice. ' 


23905. Have you seen the Inspector-General’s list 1 
Yes, and I have kept it up for him a good deal. 


grocers assistants, some are boys in factories, but I think 
the larger proportion of them are in engineering works. 


23922. Do the employers make any difficulty about 
their coming ?—Very seldom, the employers are very 
good indeed in that way, especially the engineers. 


23923. What is your experience as regards the intermup- 
tion of a boy's start in life as between two periods, say, 
from seventeen to twenty, or from twenty to twenty-two 
or twenty-three, in which way would it interfere least 
with his civil employment ?—I think it would interfere 
undoubtedly least between the earlier ages. 


230924. That is speaking, perhaps, of the one class of 
boys ; take boys all through ?—But vou are not speak- 
ing of the boys at the public schools ; you are talking about 
the artisan class ? 

23925. Yes, I am talking rather of those who have to 
earn weekly wages afterwards ; we may leave the others 
aside {—I think you may take the wage measure of the 
value then ; they earn much lower wages between seven- 
teen and twenty than they do between twenty and twenty- 
two, and I think it would cause less dislocation to various 
businesses, if they had to be taken away, to take them 
away during the earlier period. 


23926. The point of my question is this ; I am limiting 
it to the wage earning class in this connection. Suppos- 
ing an interruption has to be made in the training for life 
in the larger sense of the word, would it come better in 
your experience between seventeen and twenty or be- 
tween twenty and twenty-three 1—Between seventeen 
and twenty. 

23927. Would that be upon the ground that the boy 
was not of value enough to an employer not be to spared ? 
—Yes, he is not skilled. 


23928. He could be spared ?—His place could be more 
easily filled. 


23929. His place could be more easily filled, and 
even he could be spared without absolutely losing 
his employment ?—Yes, because he is probably at that 
time doing employment which a younger boy for the time 
might do for him. 

23930. For instance, in engineering and boiler works he 
might be one of the rivet boys ?—Yes. 

23931. Of whom you could pick up as many as you 
want ?—Yes. 

23932. How often do those boys drill ?—During the 
nine months of the year two nights a week, during Decem- 


ber and January one night a week, and in February perhaps 
two nights. 


23933. Purely voluntarily ?—Quite voluntary; we 
have no hold upon them. 


23934. They do not even pay any nominal fine for non- 
attendance 1—No, we find we have to keep fines for 
punishments. The only control we have over them is, 
that if a boy has not attended so many drills he is not 
allowed to go to camp unless there is some good reason for 
his not having attended. 


23935. And that is a very efficient penalty 1—Very. 
23936. I gather, from what I know of the circumstances. 


that a number of these boys are at an age when they begin 
to hang about street corners and to do no good ?—Yes. 


23937. And you think by taking them off the streets, and 
giving them employment of this kind, it is good for the boy 


and good for the place ?—I think I may say I know that 
now. 


23938. They have no serviceable arms put into their 
hands ?—No. 


23939. And therefore they have no practice at any of 
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the ranges ?—No, except at headquarters, or as it can be 
arranged for Morris tube practice. 


23940. You do have Morris tube practice ?—Yes, but 
the rifles used for that are kept, of course, in the armoury. 
The boys take their own rifles home. 


23941. They being obsolete arms ?—Yes, the pins are 
taken out so that they cannot shoot with them; they 
cannot fire the pin into the cartridge, and it has been a 
very good thing to give them the responsibility of having 
that amount of Government property. 


23942, You think they appreciate that ?—I am sure 
they do. 


23943. It gives a boy a little pride in himself ?—It gives 
a boy a great deal of pride in himself. I think a 
great many take their rifles to sleep with them, and the 
inspecting officers for years have wondered how I have 
been able to keep the arms in such a wonderful state of 
cleanliness. The boys take them home and polish them 
and look after them. 


23944. When in camp are they under a sort of military 
discipline ?—They are under strong discipline, but it is 
not military discipline exactly. 


23945. I mean they do not learn any of the ordinary 
camp work ?—Certainly; they perform all camp duties 
just as regulars and volunteers do. 


23946. They keep their tents and lines clean, and all 
the rest ?—Yes. 


23947. Where do you generally take them for camp ?— 
We take them now to Fleetwood, because there the military 
authoritics and Rossall School are good enough to let us 
use their ranges during the week, and we geta little 
shooting in that way. 


23948. That, I suppose, is very much appreciated ?— 
That is the thing they aim for in the year. 


23949. What number of officers have you ?—I have 
cightcen officers. There is a lieutenant-colonel in com- 
mand, one major, six captains—there should be twelve 
lieutenants and second lieutenants, but it is very difticult 
to get them, and, in point of fact, we do not get them—an 
acting surgeon (we always take a surgeon into camp), 
a chaplain, and an acting quartermaster. 


23950. All these officers give their services gratuitously ? 
—Except the adjutant who gets the sum of £1 a week for 
keeping the books and doing a very great deal of work. 


23951. Has he been an officer in the regular service ?— 
Never ; he has always been an officer in the corps. 


23952. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) You have had a long 
experience in this connection. I take it in the beginning 
you rather had to feel your way as to what could be done ? 
—Yes. 


23953. Before that you had had some military experi- 
ence as an ollicer of volunteers ?—Yes, 


23954. For how long ?—Eight years, I think—from 
1876 to 1884, 


23955. And in looking after this cadet corps, I take it, 
you have not been merely thinking about the welfare of 
the boys, which was one of your great objects I gather, but 
you also thought a good deal about the military arrange- 
ments of the country, and the relation of cadets to volun- 
teering, and the militia, and the Army ?—Yes, I have. 


23956. What I think the Commission would like from 
you among other things is this: have you formed an 
opinion as to the effect on our national military system of 
any general arrangements for giving to boys of the age with 
which you have dealt either a military training ora training 
in some way preparatory to military training ?—Yes, I 
have ; premising that you get your boys from schools where 
a large percentage of them have had some training in 
physical drill, I think that by turning attention especially 
to physical drill and to drill training of the most ele- 
mentary kind, simply teaching the boys to march in fours 
and to march considerable distances up to ten, twelve, or 
fifteen miles, by teaching them to front form company, 
and by calling their attention to ground when on the march 
you give them all the training which is required, prepara- 
tory to what is the essential part of the whole training, and 
that is shooting. I believe in the big towns, and probably 
all over the country, if you give that training, by the time 
the boys are fifteen, assuming healthy boys who have not 
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got defective eyesigit, those boys are it to begin to get a 
training in shooting, and I believe if you let them handle 
their arms young, say from fifteen to seventeen or eighteen, 
you would make them reliable shots and have all the 
raw material you might want for the army ; if you choose 
to give the next two years to military training proper, tho 
whole time of those young men would not be required. 


23957. I gvther that you think that if you take a boy 
at fifteen and give him the opportunity of visiting a range 
under supervision, giving him systematic instruction in 
shooting by these periodical regular visits to the range, 
in the course of two or three years you could make the boy 
a good shot ?—Yes, I believe you could make a very large 
percentage ; I cannot speak from experience, but I should 
judge from the experience I have had in public school 
games, and so on, that you would make 80 per cent. at 
least, possibly more, really good shots, thoroughly reliable 
shots. 


23958. You have not had the opportunity of doing that 
with any proportion of your cadet corps ?—No, the pro- 
portion of shooting is small, and the number of rounds 
we have been able to expend is so small that I cannot 
offer a reasoned opinion on the subject, I have not got the 
statistics for it. 


23959. But you have at Fleetwood let your cadets get 
target practice ?—Yes, and the way they shoot at short 
ranges is very extraordinary. Might I mention another 
thing that occurs to me which is not quite relevant to your 
question ; the great difference in allowing boys to shoot 
now from a few years ago, and that you know yourself, is 
that the present rifle has practically got no kick ; it was 
impossible to teach a boy with the old Snider, or Martini 
in use in our day. Now the rifle can be put into the hands 
of any boy. In the Colonies they got over that difticulty 
by providing a model rifle, a small thing like a Martini 
rook rifle, and they find that the boys in the Colonies 
make excellent shots, and they start them at fourteen. 


23960. (Chairman.) They get the training between the 
hand and the eye ?—Yes, that is what is so important in 
that as in other games, and you will get it better thon than 
later on. 


23961. (Mr. Spenser Wilkinson.) I noticed that in 
giving an account of the system under which you trained 
boys, you laid a great deal of weight on making them march 
a certain distance—what is the object of that, is it purely 
the physical exercise of marching, or is there a further 
object ?—There is a further object, the opportunities for 
instruction, especially when outside the towns, sometimes 
we get cheap fares into the country—of course in 
towns there are certain opportunities for training, 
but it is rather too complicated for boys because you 
cannot very well go into the mysteries of street fighting 
with boys. When you get into the country, however, you 
have at once another object, every quarter of a mile you 
go the country is changing, and if you make use of that and 
halt from time to time and point out the physical featurcs, 
and perhaps show how you think an attack ought to be 
made over a hill in front or to the side, or how you should 
avoid an ambush and 80 on, you can teach a great deal in 
that way to these boys, and you make their march interest- 
ing to them. Besides that, the physical exercise is very 
good, and constant changes of formation on the march 
can be made. A march of that kind on a Saturday 
afternoon in the summer gives you in fact all the drill you 
need teach boys. 


23962. Some of your boys have gone into volunteer 
corps, I suppose ?—A great number go in; sometimes 
50 per cent. of those who leave go into volunteer corps. 


23963, And some into the army ?—A great many. 


23964. What account do you have of the boys who pass 
into the volunteer corps or into the army ?—It is a little 
ditficult to know exactly how many leaving us pass into 
the volunteers, we never get the full number. The volun- 
teer regulations say that anybody who has had cadet 
service shall state it on joining the volunteer or other 
branch of the service, but that is not always done. Some 
staff sergeants laugh at the cadets, and would rather 
have raw material to knock about in their own way; they 
do not like the fellows who come with training, and they 
pooh-pooh the whole thing, with the result that a certain 
number do not like to disclose the fact that they have been 
cadets. Others, on the contrary, are very proud of it, and 
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they come to me for a certificate, which I give them if they 
have been efficient for two years; Iam usually able to 
keep touch with these boys, and I find that in a very short 
time they become non-commissioned officers in the 
volunteer force they join, or eveninthearmy. In the 
late war there were several non-commissioned officers 
who had been boys in my battalion—they quickly came to 
the front in the army. I donot know very much about the 
militia; [donot think we send many recruits there, but 
in the volunteers they are very much liked, and Colonel 
Birley, among other local commanding officers, said we 
could not send him too many, and that he would always 
take any recruits coming from my corps, having my cer- 
tificate, and be very glad to get them. 

23965. You said you had a number of drills which must 
be put in before going to camp, how many is that —We 
require them to do twelve drills before going to camp and 
thirty during the year, for which drills in camp count. 


23966. You have explained that the fact of your taking 
these boys into the cadet battalion has some effect upon 
their character and habits ; do you attach great import- 
ance to that 1—Yes, I attach very great importance to 
that, and employers of labour in Manchester attach import- 
ance to it; the big merchants will come and ask whether 
I have got any boys that I can recommend as office boys, 
and they tell me that my boys are keener and more alert 
and much more quickly learn their duties than boys who 
have not been so trained. 


23967. I suppose before the boys come to you they have 
been to Board Schools where they have had some previous 
pbysical drill, as it is called Yes. 

23968. You find that an advantage ?—A very great 
advantage. 


23969. And you go on where the School Board leaves 
off and continue that ?—I have found that they do not 
give juet quite the drill that Colonel Fox has laid down ; 
if we could have the army drill given in the schools—I mean 
the physical drill which is so excellent—we should not 
have to begin again; however, the boys have become 
so intelligent by learning the physical drill at school that 
it takes them a very little time indeed to do the drill with- 
out arms, and then to do on the top of that the drill with 
arms. The drill without arms they have slightly to un- 
learn after coming to us, but that is a trifle. 


23970. There is a rather more gencral point I should like 
your opinion about: we are considering a good many 
questions about the relation of the auxiliary forces to the 
national defence ; you attach, I gather, some importance 
as a realadditiun to the military strength of the country to 
the systematic training of boys on the lines which you have 
indicated between the ages of fifteen and seventeen or 
eighteen ?—I do, indeed. 


23971. Would you suggest—is it your idea—that some 
such training should, either by compulsion or by arrange- 
ments made with the school authorities, be made as uni- 
versal as possible ?—Yes, I think it should be done by 
compulsion ; my experience is that otherwise you will not 
get it. It should be compulsory. 


23972. And would you be in favour of compulsory mili- 
tary training %—We used to talk about compulsory 
voluntecring, and I think compulsory volunteering would 
give us all the raw material we want. 


23973. You mean by compulsory volunteering I take its 
that every boy at a certain age, every young man, should 
go through the amount of training which is now under- 
gone by thuse who are called volunteers ?—Yes, shall be 
required to go through it. 


23974. When you say “ volunteering ” you mean night 
attendance and Saturday afternoon attendance and at 
camps ?-—Yes, something which will not interfere with 
his wage-earning capacity to any great extent. 


23975. Do you think yourself that that should be more 
advantageously done before twenty than after twenty ?-- 
T do. 

23976. You do not think any difficulty is caused by the 
want of complete physical development before twenty 
which would prevent @ person of that age from standing 
the fatigues of real soldiering 2—No, I do not 


23977. You think that is no objection for training ?- 
} think that is no objection for training ; if you are going 
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to take troops out for a month, and to take the risks of 
the weather, then, of course, there may be risks at that 
age, but over a series of camps in all sorta of weather every 
Whitsuntide for the last seventeen years, I never lost a 
hoy—no boy has ever died, and only half-a-dozen have 
been seriously ill. 

23978. What is the average age of your boys ?—The 
average ago is fifteen-and-a-half. 


23979. Have you any views as to the relation of public 
opinion to some such measure as you are suggesting—what 
you call compulsory volunteering !—It is very difficult to 
say, public opinion is very flabby on the matter ; there 
is a sort of tradition that the nation will not stand any 
form of compulsion in regard to military service. I do not 
believe it is at all well-founded. I believe that the 
majority of tho nation would welcome a system of that 
kind. 

23980. I will put it in this way: from your personal 
experience among the people, with whom you have talked, 
you find a great many people who sympathise with your 
view 1—Yes, I find that a great many people sympathise 
with my view—people of all shades of religious opinion. 

23981. Am I right in supposing that among these 
different points you have brought before us, and about 
which you have been asked, you attach the greatest im- 
portance really from a military point of view to the boys 
being caught young and taught to shoot?—I do. | 

23982. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) You said that about 50 
per cent. of your boys go in for some other form of military 
work after they leave you ?—I said in some years as many 
as 50 per cent. 

23983. Have you any means of judging of that beyond 
when they come to you for certificates, which certificates 
would exempt them from a certain amount of drills on 
joining the volunteers ?—Well, the sergeants and corporals 
have instructions to trace boys leaving, as far as they can, 
and so we get added to those who apply for certificates 
a certain number of others who are noticed to have joined 
other corps. 

23984. And in some years they have reached as high as 
50 per cent. ?—Yes, and I do not think the number join- 
ing the voluntecrs has ever dropped below 20 per cent., 
and then there is a further considerable percentage join- 
ing the army, navy, and marines. 


23985. The bulk you do not trace ?—No; perhaps on 
an average of years 50 to 60 per cent. we do not trace. 

23986. I suppose their feeling is that having been cadets 
and worked for two nights a week for so long they have 
done what is necessary ?—I do not think so; the boys, 
especially those connected with the common mechanical 
trades, move about a great deal; they go from Manchester 
to Newcastle, Birmingham, Shoffield, and otber large towns, 
and I think if we could trace them we should find that 
considerable number went into the volunteers. Unless you 
have experience of the effect of camp on boys and on men 
volunteers, you hardly know what an attraction it is 
jt is an enormous attraction to them, and once they get 
bitten with the soldiering I think they go on with it. 

23987. When you have them in camp, about what 
happens in the day ?—Every morning there is the 
adjutant’s parade at six o’clock; there are the usual 
parades for rations and breakfast. Guard is relieved, the 
sentries are on duty for two hours normally, but at night, 
when the weather is cold, they are relieved hourly, and the 
commanding officer's parade at half-past ten goss on till 
half-past twelve or one o'clock. If you have a shooting- 
range, @ certain number of the senior boys go off to shoot. 
In the afternoon another parade, at three o'clock, 
and there are just the ordinary camp duties going on, all 
the time. About Thursday or Friday in the week the 
officer commanding the regimental district, or someone 
deputed by him, comes down and makes an inspection 
of the camp and the regiment. We generally confine out 
evolutions to ordinary close order formations in battalion 
drill. Very often in the morning, instead of having an 
adjutant’s parade, the captains go out and drill their own 
companies ; we have no regular officers, and I think we 
require rather a high standard of competence from our 
officers because they have to do all the drill. 


23988. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) 1 think you said that 7 pet 
cent. was the outside of your boys who were uneroployed ? 
—Yes. 
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23989. Is that because you get a good class of boy to 
start with and his natural keenness develops itself both 
in getting employment and being a volunteer, the two 
go together ?—They go a good desl together. 


23990. Does that show that you do not get at the class 
which usually develops into the Hooligan eventually ?— 
No, we do get at those, and we find them situations, and 
the best proof of that is this: I do not know whether you 
will remember, but a few years ago scuttling, that is, 
Hooliganism, fighting with belts and knives. was pretty 
rampant in Manchester and we have stamped it out; there is 
no such thing, and I attribute that—of course, I may take 
too much credit to the cadet batialion, but as far as I can see 
it is due entirely—to the effect of having some of our 
boys and non-commissioned officers in the lowest parts of 
the town. We give these fellows another occupation, and 
direct their attention from those fighting games. 


23991. I do not want to touch on the question of finance, 
and I do not know whether you have said anything about 
it, but are you mostly supported by contributions ?—Yes: 
we are supported entirely by the contributions of the boys 
and of the public ; the boys are required to pay on entering 
6d., they must put 4d. down, and they must pay during the 
year a sum of 7s. 6d. in sums of not less than 6d. 


23992. That is 8s. the first year ?—7s. 6d. altogether in 
the year; then if they remain efficient for two veara we 
return them half a crown at the end of that time. Ofcourse 
some of the officers are in good positions, and if they find 
@ boy is a willing boy and out of employment, they will 
give him work and help him in that kind of way. A good 
many boys are helped in that way by officers and friends 
of the corps. 


23993. Is that an inducement to boys to go in, do you 
think ?—I think it is. 

23994. Have you any difficulty in getting officers ?—Yes’ 
we have some difficulty there because our officers bear the 
whole of their expenses ; they have to pay for their uniforms 
and outfit, and they have to put their hands in their pockets 
in a way that volunteer officers have not got to do, and it 
is a little difficult to get them of the right stamp. 

23995. [suppose you require a special man ?--You must 
have a very good man to do that kind of work, because he 
has a much easier berth of it in a volunteer regiment, and 
a rather more swagger uniform, and a much easier time 
altogether. 
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23996. Do you select them because of their knowledge 
of boys, because that must have a great deal to do with it ? 
No, we train them, we select them because they are gentle- 
men, and keen to do something for the town, and they very 
s00n learn. 


23997. Gan you tell me what is the average number of 

drills your boys put in ?—We require them to put in thirty 
Ss. 

23998. What number do they put in as a rule ?—I can- 
not say right off—perhaps thirty-five drills. Some boys 
put in every drill; we give prizes for the half dozen who 
put in the most drills, and on several occasions two or 
three boys have been known to attend every drill. 


23999. (Colonel O'Callaghan-W estror p.) When youspoke 
about compulsory training just now, 1 understood you 
wished that to apply at a very early age, between, say, 
fifteen and seventeen ?—-Yes, I think so. 


24000. You think that would be the better time in view 
of non-interference with the man’s professional prospects 
afterwards ?—I do. 


24001. And that training should be on what we under- 
stand as the volunteer principle — afternoon drill and 
certain amount of camp and musketry ?—Yes. 


24002. You would not contemplate anything like such 
a long period as six months initial training ?—No, I think 
not; I think out of the partly-trained matcrial you get 
by seventeen, the army might make such selections as it 
wants on such terms as it wants. 


24003. And possibly the militia and volunteers could 
put a finish on that initial training?—Yee ; I do not claim 
that we are turning out a finished article; we are not 
doing that, but we can turn out a youth who will shoot 
well and is intelligent. 

24004. In fact you lay the foundations for others to 
build upon ?—Yes, and we can make them good shots ; 
that is tho important part of the training of boys. 


24005. And possibly your experience is that it takes 
longer to make a man a good shot than a good drill ?—- 
Yes. 

24006. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would like 
to mention to us that we have not asked you—any state- 
ment you would like to make ?—Nothing, I think. 


Lient.-Colonel R. M. Houpen, called; and Examined. ee 


24007. (Chairman.) You are a major in the First 
Cadet Battalion of the King’s Royal Ritle Corps ?—Yes, 
[ am attached. 

24008. The head-quarters being at Finsbury Square ?— 
Yes. 

24009. You have a'large number of boys passing through 
your hands —Yes. 


24010. The point the Commission would like to ask 
you about is what is the valuc according to your experience 
of the military training given to boys of the age and kind 
you have under your command?—The corps is commanded 
by Colonel F. Wills, not by me. The training improves 
them physically, which is important, especially in view of 
their joining any branch of the military service of the 
country; I think it gives them, also, a taste for suldiering 
in some form or another. 

24011. What are the ages at which you take boys ?— 
From fourteen to seventeen, Lut this has been extended 
latterly in our corps to eightcen. 

24012. What class of boya are they as a rule ?—They 
vary, but they are generally of the superior class. 

24013. Of course you give them no pay in any way ?— 
None ; they pay, themselves, to join. 

24014. What do they pay ?—They have paid as much 
as £1. but at present they pay 10s. 

_ 24015. That points to a better class of boy than we have 
in some other places ?—Yes. 

24016. Do they go under canvas at any time of the year? 
—Yes, for two weeks every year, not all of them, 
but 1 should think over a half go under canvas every year 
tor a fortnight. 
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24017. And I suppose that is what they look?forward 
to ?—To a very great oxtent they do. 


24018. Do they do any shooting ?~Yes, every boy in 
the corps fires a regular course. 


24019. Is that when you aro under canvas ?—No, the 
commanding officer obtains ranges at Bisley from the 
National Rifle Association. 

24020. And he can get enough boys together to make 
it worth while to go down ?-—Yes, every cadet is obliged 
to fire @ course. 

24021. At what distances ?—200 and 500. 


24022. When they are under canvas, as much as may 
be is the life the same as it is in ordinary camp life ?— 
Yes, it is of a thorough military character as in an 
ordinary regular or volunteer battalion. No doubt the 
cadets look upon it partly in the nature of a holiday, but 
as much instruction as possible is given. 


24023. Any guards and so on ?—Yes, everything is 
conducted on strictly military lines. 


24024. So that they learn something in that way ?— 
Certainly. We went out last year with a volunteer brigade 
that was in our neighbourhood, or rather we were in their 
neighbourhood. The commanding officer is very par- 
ticular about their military training. 


24025. And that they liked very much ?—Yes, to a 
certain extent, but they do not care for too much of it. 


24026. I suppose they like a little play as well as work ? 
—Yes, a combination of the two. The military training 
is, however, carried on throughout the year, and in the 
summer we frequently go in for outpost work and have 
schemes with volunteer battalions. 
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24027. Where are you able to go for that, somewhere 
out of town ?—Hampstead, Wormwood Scrubbs, and 
Wimbledon. 

24028. What is the value of military training in your 
opinion given to boys of an age and kind you have had 
under your command, that is fourteen to seventeen, and 
how would you contrast that with any training, between 
seventeen and twenty supposing training were universal ?— 
The battalion is not under my command, but under a 
most enthusiastic officer who devotes much time and 
money to the corps. During the South African war, 
several of our cadets were taken straight out with the 
City Imperial Volunteers without any further training 
whatever and they got the very highest character from 
General Mackinnon; they were perfectly able to hold 
their own with the others, were made non-commissioned 
officers and got on ext:emely well. They had no instruction 
but what had been given them in the cadets. They were 
young but as you know people very often make themselves 
older for a particular purpose; they did so, and were 
accepted. 

24029. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Did they make them- 
selves up to twenty ?—I forget exactly what the age was ; 
if it was twenty they certainly called themsclves twenty. 

24030. (Chairman.) They complied with the condi- 


tions of service ?—Yes, and their physical qualities were 
sufficient. 


24031. Supposing for argument’s sake that training 
were made universal, would it in your opinion be the 
least sacrifice for a boy’s future to give up the years be- 
tween seventeen and twenty or the years between twenty 
and twenty-three ?—It depends very much on the class 
of boy, but I should say at as early an age as possible, 
and before settling down to regular work. 


24032. It has been represented to us that between 
seventeen and twenty it is very often important to 
continue education, but that applies to a comparatively 
limited class ?—I should say so. If you did not take 


recruits for the army at an early age you would never 
get them at all. 


24033. The class earning weekly wages would probably 
spare the time better between seventeen and twenty 
rather than between twenty and twenty-three ?—I think 
certainly so. Ishould like to mention another thing with 
regard to the advantage of the military training they get; 
it gives them a strong military taste which I do not think 
ever goes from them ; if they do not go into the regular 
army they do, in the majority of cases, go into the 
volunteers or yeomanry, but a very great number do go 
into the regular army. 

24034. Have you ever worked out the percentage at all ? 
—It is very difficult in a cadet battalion with its more 
or less floating population. Sometimes we have had 
as many as sixty or seventy in the year out of an 
establishment of 600, and I can point to lads in the army 


* having got full sergeant’s stripes within three years. 


24035. There is one more question I would ask you, 
and it is whether you have noticed very much the improve- 
ment in the physical condition of the boys from setting 
up, and so forth, during the time they have been with you ? 
—Very much, indeed, in cases where attention is paid to 
physical drill and gymnasium work, upon which my 
commanding officer is very keen, but cadet battalions 
differ very much in their organisation and in the way they 
are conducted. 

24036. And you think the whole physique of the boys 
is improved ?—Very much indeed. 

24037. (Colonel O'Callaghan - Westroyp.) How many 
drills do these boys do in the year ?—They are supposed 
to do one company and one battalion drill a week, but 
it is impossible in all cases to insist upon that; some 
never miss a drill; if they miss for four or five weeks in 
succession, they are called upon for some reason,and then 
are either turned out or forced to come to parade. 


24038. Have you any minimum number of drills ?— 
We have a recruit standard they have to pass. 

21039. What may that be ?—It is a knowledge of squad 
drill, company drill, musketry, and so on. 

24040. You will go rather by the attainment than by 
the mechanical means, the number of drills attempted ?— 
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No, before a cadet is dismissed his recruit drill, he has to pass 
a regular fixed standard. 


24041. But that is judged by his attainment at a certain 
time and not by the number of drills he has attended 1~ 
Yes; it is judged by his attainment; some may pass very 
much quicker than others. 

24042. How many rounds do these boys fire in the year? 
—Fifty-six. 

24013. What sort of shots do they make 1—Some make 
very good shots; as a rule they shoot very well. They 
are more interested in it than men of about twenty. 


24044. You think really that cadet training taken all 
round, including the drill and shooting, makes them of 
value to any corps they may join in the future ?—Yes, if 
the training is sound. 


24045. You think it gives them a taste for soldiering 1~ 
T think so very much. 


24046. (Sir Rolph Knor.) How long do the bove 
generally stay with you? Do they generally come at 
fourteen ?—We have a standard of height, 5 feet 
34 inches, which is rather high, and the age is fourteen, 
and we make them sign for two years but a great many of 
them stop on till they are old enough to go to the 
volunteers. When a young fellow gets stripes, however, 
he is not very keen to go to a corps where he loves his 
stripes and has to begin at the bottom again; he is more 


keen to remain in the cadets as, perhaps, a colour. 
sergeant. 


24047. As to those who do stay with you up to seventeen 
or eightecn in the ranks, I suppose by the time they have 
attained, say, fifteen they become very fair shots ?-—Very 
fair, some of them. In the competitions for the “ Daily 
Telegraph ” and “ Dewar ” cups, we always send a team; 
they are gencrally about half way up and often nearer the 
top. 


24048. How many go ?—It is a team of about eight or 
ten. 


24049. I supnose some are absolutely unteachable ?— 
I do not go so far as that; all of them have practice with 
the Morris tube; every night in the weck one company 
has a night of Morris tube practice to itself. 

24050. You say that some of them joined the C.LY., 
and were accepted and did very well ?—Yes. 


24051. You would conclude from that that from a body 
of 1,090 let us say, at all events something in excess of one 
half would easily fall into the ranks in any organisation ?— 
I think so. 


24052. Kither volunteer or militia ?—I think 80; 1 
may tell you that we sent over 100 lads into the 
City Imperial Volunteers, the Imperial Yeomanry and the 
Medical Statf Corps straight from our corps without 


further instruction. They were all accepted and did very 
well. 


24053. You would expect that men or boys who joined 
like that in two or three years, or say a year after that, 
would be excellent men in the volunteers or in the militia ? 
—I think they would; 1 think they would be far hetter 
than if they had gone straight in. 


24054. You say that your boys pay 10s. as an entrance 
fee ?—Yes. 

24055, What is the money spent in mainly. It clothes 
them, does it ?—There are many expenses; a drill hall, 
there is the pay of the sergeant-major and instructors, 
and the clothing of the lads themselves, and also their 
expenses in camp. 

24056. And all that has to he found fout of other 
sources, the 10s. docs not meet that ?-—No, their 10s. gocs 
a very little way really; the greater part comes out of 
the pockets of the people who are interested in the 
battalion. 

24057. However, supposing a minimum of training 
were laid down as regards the volunteers and the militia, 
you would expect that those who joined from your corps 
would be practically able to reduce that minimum of train- 
ing by what they had learned before ?—Yea, I would go 
farther and say that if the Government instituted a little 
more severe standard—treated the cadet movement more 
seriously—I think they would go from our corps quite 
fitted for the ranks of the volunteers. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


24058. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would like 
wo add 1—Only that I should like to say that a good many 
officers who are interested in cadet battalions would like 
to see a standard of height and a standard of chest measure- 
ment introduced, because these vary so very much in the 
different battalions ; but after all so much depends upon 
the commanding officer. 

24059, But may there not be people who think that the 
object of taking boys young like that is to develop them 
physically, and therefore would you not give some lati- 
tude as to the size ?—Yes, from that point of view, of 
course, there is a good deal to be said. 


24060. Your class of boys is apparently rather a higher 
class than that of some battalions ; in fact, I think you 
said so ?—Yes. 

24061. The 10s. payment and the 5 feet 3} inches 
height measurement makes rather a high standard ?— 
It is a little high, but I think there ought to be a physical 
standard and a fixed course of military training There 
is no medical examination laid down; I should like to 
see that, and I should like to see a standard of training, 
however small, instituted by the Government. If it con- 
sisted of ordinary drill with physical drill and free gym- 
nastics, stretcher-bearing work, ambulance work, swim- 
ming and rifle shooting, it would be satisfactory, but at 
present corps can do just as much or as little as they 
choose. 

24062. (Sir Ralph Knox.) You have no classifica- 
tion of the employment of your boys, have you? Do you 
know what they are ?—Every boy’s occupation is written 
down when he joins. 
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24063. You have not made that out or tabulated it ? 
—No; we had a company in the West End of London, 
and I think out of over eighty in that company nearly 
seventy were telegraph messengers, which shows that drill 
engenders a further desire for military work. 


24064. Is there not a cadet corps attached to the Post 
Office volunteers ?—No there is no regular cadet corps; 
The telegraph mosssengers are obliged to drill whether 
they like it or not ; but it does them a great deal of good. 


24065. Under what organisation is it ?—They are 
drilled in the same way as an infantry battalion would 
be. 

24066. Are they members of any corps ?—No, they are 
simply telegraph messengersdrilled by their own inspectors, 
and they are served out with unserviceable arms. 

24067. What arms have your boys ?—We have Lee- 
Metford rifles. 

24068. (Chairman.) Are they allowed to take these 
arms home ?—No, they are not supposed to. 

24069. (Colonel Llewellyn.) Are they carbines ?— We do 
not have carbines at all now; our lads are biggish 
boys, and they do not care for them. 

24070. (Sir Ralph Knox.) The present rifle with a very 
slight recoil is very suitable for boys to handle and learn ? 
—Yes. 

24071. The Martini would have been a rather difficult 
arm for them ?—The Martini has too much recoil for 
young fellows, I think. 


Lieutenan. Colonel Cyrit F. BENNETT called; and Examined. 


24072. (Chatrman.) You command the First Gadet 
Battalion of the West Surrey Regiment ? —Yes. 


24073. Your headquarters am at Southwark ?—Yes. 


24074. How long have you been in command of the 
battalion t—Since 1899. 

24075. And I suppose since that time a large number of 
boys have passed through your hands ?—Yes, o great 
number. 

24076. At what ages do you get them—from fourteen to 
seventeen ?—Fourteen to eighwoen now. 


74077. We should rather like to have the benefit of your 
experience as to the value of the military training which 
you can give to beys of the age and kind you have under 
your command ?—In the way of physical depelopment, do 
you mean ? 

24078. Both in the way of physical develupment and in 
the way of shooting 7—In the way of physical develop- 
ment the improvement is enormous, both from the drill- 
ing and the exercise and discipline in camp ; it improves 
the physique immensely. 

24079. It improves the chest measurement ?—The 
whole development ; for instance, I find that after six 
months’ drilling they grow out of their uniform altogether. 

24080. Have you any test as to eyesight ?—No; we 
have no test. 

24081. You take them whether they can see or not ?— 
Yes, unless they were unable to do the work owing to bad 
eyesight. 

24082. What class of boys have you ?—Entirely working 
lads ; we take none but working lads at all. 

24083, Are many of those boys inemployment ?—Yes; 
the great majority are in employment. 

24084, And have they no difficulty in getting away from 
their employment for the drills you give them ?—No, we 
drill late in the evening, about half-past eight, and they 
generally manage to get away for that. They frequently 
come straight away from their work to drill. 

24085. Could you tell us what sort of trades most of the 
boys sre engaged in ?7—All trades. We have van boys. 
printers’ devils, mestenger boys, newspaper boys, and 
that class, casual workers—-at least a good number of 
them are casual workers. 

24086. Do you have them uider canvas at any part of the 
year ?—We take them out every August to camp, either 
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at Aldershot, Salisbury, or wherever it may be, with our 
brigade ; it is a brigade camp. 

24087. And it is a working camp, and not altogether a 
holiday ?—Entirely a working camp ; we form one of the 
units of the West Surrey Volunteer Brigade. 

24088. Have you to pick your boys for that ?_ I suppose 
the younger boys cannot go ?—We take all who can get 
away. 

24089. How atrong are you ?—800. 

24090. And you take them all 1—They cannot all get 
away; we take as many as can come. Last year we took 
down about 250, and we generally take between 300 
and 400. 

24091. At what period of the year is that ?—Auguat, 
over the Bank holiday. 

24092. I think your organisation is the same as that of 
any other battalion, is it not ; you have the complement 
of officers, and so forth ?—Yes, we have our full comple- 
ment of officers. Ourcompanies are partly supported by 
the diflerent public schools ; Haileybury and Eton support 
companies—they find the money tor them. 

24093. Has that arrangement becn long in oxistence ?-— 
Yes, for years they have done so. 


24094. And I suppose you get a certain amount cf 
support cutside from persons interested ?—Yes, our 
support is entirely from outside. 


24095. As to the time when a boy can best be taken for 
a military training without interference with his after 
life, do you think they could best be taken as between 
seventeen (which is, I suppose, the earliest age possible) 
and twenty, or from twenty to twenty-two or twenty- 
three ?—I should say between seventeen and twenty. 


24096. They have not up to that time got into regular 
employment so much ?—No. 


24097. Do you attach much importance to boys losing 
the skill of hand which they are supposed to acquire at 
that particular age, sey from sixteen to twenty ?—No, I 
should not attach much importance to that ; I find amongst 
our class of boys that their employment hardly ever lasts 
for more than two or three years at a time ; we have very 
few who are trade apprentices. 


24098. And a goud deal of the skill of hand which was 
formerly required is now put on one side by the boys being 
employed at machines, is it not ?—That is so, 
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Lieut.-Col. 24096, As you mentioned, a large number of those 24119. And when he reaches eighteen he has to go !~ 


C. F. boys would be working at or in connection with machin- Yes, unless he has reached non-commissioned rank, wher 
Bennet. ery 1—Yes. we sometimes keep them on a little longer. 
as 24100; So thet the acquirement of a personal skill at 24120. (Chairman.) I am not sure whether you told 
11 Feb. 1904. that age would not be so very material ?—No, I should us that you had any standard of height ?—Our minimum 
think certainly not. standard is 4 feet 11 in. 


24101. Perhaps T might ask you—would it be counter- 24121. That is a high standard, is it not ?—We find 
balanced by the advantages of obedience to orders and we can maintain it. 
discipline and punctuality which a hoy might learn in the 24122. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) Do you find you develop 
military school ?—We have had a proof of that to this the boys very much? Of course, everybody grows out af 
catent, that large employers of labour down in South his clothes between fourteen and seventeen, but apart from 
wark have told us that the boys have been infinitely that you think that the physical training really develops 
more valuable to them after they have had a little of the jim and strengthens him ?—Undoubtedly. I ought to 
discipline and training which they get in the battalion, 4,1) you that we have companies in the different districts 
than they were when going straight to them without any of London, and we have clubs attached to each of our 
such training-—that they are much smarter and mucl ies, i 
keener on their work and they seem to do it altogether companies, and the: boys. 60: there.every, ment end: they 


bette have gymnastic exercises once or twice a week, : ; 
Te au 
: 24123. Have they a system, or are they left to do as he 
24102. Did any of the boys who had been in your peta Se ro inateuict ho teach th > 
battalion go out to South Africa ?—A good number. they ‘like 1— We :have matractorg, whe ‘teach. them: gym a 


nastics, and that, undoubtedly, develops them enormously. 


24103. In what corps ?—In various regiments ; we have Another point we mako a great deal of is the physical 


boys now in nearly every regiment of the service who drill, and that develops the boys very much as well. \ 
entered through our battalion. 24124. (Colonel Llewellyn.) You have a band, I sup- 
24104. As a rule have you been able to keep in touch pose ?—Yes. i 


with, them 2 Xen, to a very large extent we Keep in 94195, (Sir Ralph Knor.) Do you test them at all a 
ouch with them; when they come on furlough they ecards their constitutional condition, their freedom from 
nearly always come to headquarters to see us, and to disease, or anything of that kind, when you admit them? 
relate their experiences, and so forth. —Not when we admit them, but if a boy showed signs of 
24105. And on the whole they have done well there ?— disease we would not keep him. 
Very well indeed ; we have only had one instance of a boy . 

; ria fe 24126. The weakly boys in fact are weeded out ?—They 
doing badly whom we Sent ante the army, and as to that are; we always allow them to come on again if they are 
case the colonel of the regiment wrote afterwards to say capabla of doing the work 
that he did not consider it was the boy’s fault in any P 6 ‘ ; e 
way as he had been led away by an older man. ‘ ise (Colonet ) ches nate yeerone AP ie age 

id — 

24108, (Sir Ralph Knoz.) Are your boys armed ?—Yes. tefowtere 


24128. Taking the class of training that you have re- 


24107. What weapons do they have ?—We have the 
Martini-Enfield carbine and the Martini-Henry too. ferred to, do you think that training could be given as 
24108. Do they do any musketry practice ?—At Morris valuably between fourteen and seventeen as between 
tube; we have Morris tube ranges attached to each seventeen and twenty, provided the means were available? 
company. —Yes, I do not think the boy is sufficiently developed 
24109. But no ball firing 7—No, we have been trying between thirteen and fourteen 
to arrange for the last two years to get a suitable range 24129. At fourteen, I say, which is the minimum age 
for them to fire at, but so far we have not been able to you take them at ?—The first year’s training is not 
make an arrangement. The difficulty is the expense. 0 important to them as the second year’s training ; from 
24110. Do you think from what they do with the Morris fifteen to seventeen is the most pliable age, during which 
tube that they could be fairly easily taught to shoot ?— they develop most rapidly. 
T have been told with regard to those who have gone into 24130. And you think between those ages, given proper 
the army from our battalion that the shooting has been ground to drill on, and given ranges, you could give all 
remarkably good, the Morris tube practice has undoubtedly _ the training that is necessary before the boy passes on to 
developed very fair shooting. training either in the regular army or in an auxiliary force 
24111. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) Do they get any shooting unit Undoubtedly. 
in camp while you are there ?—No, not beyond the firing 24131. (Sir Ralph Knox.) You think such a training 
on the ordinary field days. as that would help him on joining any regular force ‘— 
és o_ Yes, it would help him to this extent, that with regard to 
ze Have yon rane? where you go te camp?—No. those we have sent into the service, aay of 
24113. (Sir Ralph Knox.) You are anxious to teach them are allowed to pass straight through their recruit 
them to shoot and they would be anxious to learn ?— class; so that the training is undoubtedly accepted a 
Specially anxious ; it is my chief object to try and obtain being valuable. 
some facilities for them to shoot. I think it is far and a : 
away the most important part of the work that they 24132. They take them as having passed out of the te 
should be taught to shoot. cruit class ?—No, but they are passed out very rapidly. 
24114. Some other cadet battalions appear to have 24133. (Colonel Llewellyn.) In the regular service ‘~ 
obtained the facilities for shouting ?—Possibly they are ¥¢8; I do not say a boy who has been with us two or three 
better off in the way of funds than we are and therefore ™onths, but a boy who has been with us two or three years 
they are able to do it. In brigade camp we have to will be passed quickly through his recruit class. Our chief 
conform ’o the orders of the brigade and they do not afford trouble is the financial difficulty ; if we had more facilities 


facilities for shooting during the camp week. financially, we could train ten times the number of boys. 

24115. (Colonel Satterthwaite.) Which are the volunteer, 24134. (Sir Ralph Knox.) How do boys apply to come 
battalions of your brigade which are nearest to you— to you 1—We have posters out in all the districts, and they 
the 3rd West Surrey ?—The 3rd and the 4th, hear from their friends, and they come to us. 


24116. How many of your men go into them ?—A great __ #4135. (Chairman.) It is perhaps a uttle beyond our 
number go into the 4th and into the 3rd—both those strict province, but aa y ou have mentioned the question of | 
battalions. financial assistance, I might ask you what you have in 

OANN7s You! cannot keep “any decdrd: 6 yeburbe:t = Wo. Toe ee ee een cu nelp you think might'be given - 

. ip any > e -—\¥© It would be an enormous help to us if we could have any 
do keep records so far as we possibly can, but the difficulty gort, of assistance, such as a grant towards railway fares 
is to tind out what has become of the boys; we often do for going to camp; that is a heavy item of expense which 
not hear until a year or more after they have gone in. sometimes cripples us. For instance, this year I have 

24118, (Sir Ralph Knox.) Under what circumstances just received notice that our Brigade, the West Surrey 
do they leave you ? Have you a limit of age ?—Our Brigade, is going to Salisbury, and that makes it absolutely 
limit is eighteen. prohibitive for us going to camp with them, because it 
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costs 7s. a head for each boy, and that means a very heavy 
outlay, all our funds being collected by private subscrip- 
tion. We make the boys pay a certain amount towards 
the camp themselves, but even then any railway fare over 
4s. 6d. or 5a. makes it almost impossible for us to go. This 
year we have got to try and find a brigade that is going to 
some nearer place that we can afford to go with. 

24136. You do not wish to go to any separate camp, you 
wish to work a brigade ?—Certainly; 1 think brigade 
training is extremly important for them, and it has so 
much influence on them, which I think is one of the chief 
functions of a corps such as ours with these boys who go 
into the service. In any camp where they are brigaded 
with regulars they see a little bit of what the life there is, 
and they go on, and I think it is a distinct improvement 
in a boy’s career to go into the army. 

24137. (Sir Ralph Knox.) Do the boys contribute any- 
thing else besides this sum for the camp ?—We always take 
them out to barracks at Easter and Whitsuntide as well, 
and they pay a sum for that ; at Easter we go, as a rule, to 
our own depét at Guildford; and to Kingston, Warley, or 
Hounslow, or one of these other depots, for Whitauntide. 
We always go out at Easter, Whitsuntide, and August. 

24138. How long do you remain out on each of these 
occasions 7—We go on a Saturday afternoon and come 
back on the Monday evening—Bank Holiday. 

24139, And do you go for the same period when you join 
the Brigade in August ?—No; in August we go for the 
whole week, and a certain number go down with the ad- 
vance party for the ten days, to pitch the camp and make 
all the arrangements. 

24140. What work do you do during that week in camp? 
—Exactly the same as the rest of the brigade. 

24141. In miniature ?—No, absolutely the same work— 
the same standard. 

24142. Do your boys of fourteen do that ?—Yes. 


24143. And you find they can stand it ?—Yes, I find 
they stood the hardest field days at Aldershot, in fact, a 
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good deal better than some of the volunteer battalions. 
At some of these field days we have had on the Fox Hills 
at Aldershot, we have had the whole battalion back to 
camp without a single boy falling out, which is a pretty 
heavy test of the boy’s physique. 

24144. (Colonel Dalmahoy.) What does it cost you per 
boy for the year, taking all these things into consideration; 
the camp, and the two outings at Whitsuntide and Easter ? 
—The camp costs us about 12s. 6d. to 138. a boy, and the 
other two cost about 3s. each. 


24145. That is 18s. 6d., and then what are your ordinary 
expenses per boy ?—The ordinary expenses per boy we 
calculate at about 25s. to 26s. a year to keep them in uni- 
forms, the expense of instructor, and so on. 


24146. That is getting on for about 45s. a year 7—Yes ; 
all of which has to be found by private subscription, less 
what the boys themselves pay. Then the range firing 
would add very much to the expense; not only railway 
fares, but the cost of keeping up the range, and so on. 


24147. (Chairman.) Have you anything else you would 
like to say ?—Firstly, I should like to ssy that my ground 
for hoping thet we might possibly be allowed some 
financial assistance from the Government, is that we are 
a valuable recruiting agency, having sent approximately 
1,200 lads into the Navy and Army during the 14 years 
the corps have been in existence. Secondly, I should 
like to ask whether it would be possible for us to have 
facilities for having a fuller complement of serviceable 
arms; I think that would be a great advantage. 

24148. (Colonel Saiterthwaite.) What proportion have 
you now ?—Fifty per cent. 

24149. (Sir Ralph Knoz.) Then half your boys go un- 
armed down to the brigade ?—No, we have the D.P. arms. 
We have a free issue of ammunition now, which isa great 
advantage to us. 

24150. What ammunition is that ?—The Morris tube 
ammunition. 


Lieut.-Col. 
C.F. 
Bennett. 


11 Feb. 1904. 
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Note.—The General Index according to subjects will be found at page 523. 


INDEX (WITNESSES). 


ALLEN, Coronet C., Commanding 4th West Riding of 
Yorkshire Royal Garrison Artillery Volunteers; 
(See Questions 9124-9323.) 


ABTILLERY, VOLUNTEER Force GENERALLY: 


Allotment on mobilisation, 9315. 
Allowances and Pay during Camp: 
Advanced scale, pay on, not received ‘for 
two camps of seven days each, 9249. 
Increased requirements, pay advocated in 
event of, 9257 ; 9282; 9305. 
Discipline, 9305. 
Equipment, classes of guns, 9129; 9131; 9156; 
9160; 9173; 9230. 
Decline of the corps in strength, owing to 
non-fulfilment of promise as to modern 
guns, 9162. 
Number of rounds of ammunition, inadequacy 
of allowance, 9165 ; £318. 

Unexpended allowance for one year, not 
allowed to be used for next, 9173. 
Recruiting, competition with Yeomanry as to, 

9264. 
Regulations: 
Distinct from those of Infantry, advccated, 
9128 ; 9172. 
Imperfect appreciation of conditions of 
Volunteer Artillery shown in, 9157 ; 9176; 
9250. 
South African War, service in, 9169. 
Transfer of Artillery Volunteers to Yeo- 
manry during, 9265. 
Strength of force, 9244. 
Decline in, owing to obsolete equipment, 
9162. 
Importance cf units being up to strength, 
9173. 
Preponderance of Artillery in this country; 
9155 ; 9227. 
Transport, absence of, and inadequate supply 
of wagons, 9165. 
War Office, relations with, 9157; 9176; 9193; 
9256 ; 9285. 


ARTILLERY, VOLUNTEER FIELD ARTILLERY, ques- 
tion as to possibility of organising. 

Advisability ot organising Volunteer Field 
Artillery, views as to, 9155. 

Class of men: advantages of men whose civil 
occupation familiarises them with guns, 9155; 
9161 ; 9221. 

Cost to the County of Volunteer Field Artillery 
and Regular Royal Field Artillery Battery 
compared, 9260. 

Effect, probable, of discontinuance of Field 
Artillery (Volunteers), 9216 ; 9245. 4 
Efficiency attained by, 9129; 9131; 9133; 9194; 

9198 ; 9284. 

Comparison with Regulars as to, 9269 ; 9280 ; 
9290 ; 9299. 

Maneeuvres at Sheffield, efficiency shown at, 
9199. 

Specially efficient corps, 9285 ; 9287. 

Equipment, classes of guns, 9191; 9194; 9290; 

9296. 

Advantages of neighbourhood of Regulars, 
whose guns can be used by Volunteers, 
9199 ; 9255 ; 9270 ; 9282; 9288. 

Grant, liberal, advocated, 9282 ; 9318. 

Organisation of adequate number of corps to fill 
up deficiencies in Army Corps, (six Army 
Corps Scheme), views as to, 9286. 

South African War, organisation of a field bat- 
tery, offer as to. by witness, 9169. 

Training : 

Amount needed for efficiency, 9133; 9196 
9273. 

After Mobilisation, 9274. 


ALLEN, Cotonen C.—ccat. 


ARTILLERY, VOLUNTEER FIELD ABTILLERY— cont. 
Training—con!. 
Guns used in, see sub-heading Equipment. 
Riding School, 9167 ; 9275. 


ARTILLERY, VoLUNTEER, Postion (Hzavy) 
Batrerizs: 
Drivers : 


Dismounting ot drivers, and Nos. 1, effect of 
regulation as to, 9216 ; 9245 ; 9285. 
Pay, 9263. 
Supply of, competition with Yeomanry as to 
9264. 
Training, 9275 ; 9279. 
Horses, provision, 9165 ; 9174 ; 9251 ; 9292. 
Grant for, inadequacy of, and suggestions a. 
to, 9166 : 9253 ; 9260 ; 9293. 
On mobilisation, 9266. 
Registration of horses, suggestion as to, 9267. 
Number of heavy batteries, 9231. 
Regulations, new, 9216; 9245; 9285. 
Training: Camps: 
Division into two periods, reasons for, 9248 
Drills, Four Regulation, carried out in 
camp, 9294. 
Horses, taking into camp, question as to, 
9251; 9260. 
Period in, 9249. 
Fortnight’s camp, possibility of, 9257 ; 
9261. 
Caper Corps, in schools, value of. 9186; 9316. 
Computsory SERVICE, views as to, 9151. 
Empvoyers of Labour, attitude of, towards Volun- 
teers, 9261. 
ForEIGN ARMIES : 
Efficiency, comparison with English Volunteers 
as to, 9129; 9134; 9148; 9150. 
Private expenditure in connection with National 
Defence, question as to, 9171. 
Mana@uvnino Arzas for Artillery, difficulties as to, 
9248. 
Mrurria Batror Act, enforcement, effect of upon 
Volunteers, views as to, 9155; 9241. 
Non-Commisstonep Orricers, Volunteer Artillery : 
Comparison with Regulars, and suggestion that 
one Regular shall be attached to each battery, 
9303. 
Placing under Army Act, advocated, 9282. 
Orricers, Volunteer l’orce generally : 
Allowances and Pay, adequate to cover all 
expenses, advocated, 9317 ; 9318. 
Army Act, placing under advocated, 9316, 
Brigadiers and Divisional Commanders, 9178. 
Class from which drawn, importance of social 
equality, 9153. 
Commanding Officer, popularity of, effect of on 
supply of officers, 9153. 
Commissions in the Regular Army for Volunteer 
officers advocated, 9316. 
Period of service, 9319. 
Staff, organisation advocated, 9178 ; 9186. 
Status of. improvement advocated, 9153; 9317. 
Supply of, deficiency in, 9153. 
Appeal from the King. suggestion as to, 9318. 
Cadet corps in schools, value of, as means 
of supply, 9186 ; 9316. 
Training, 9154 : 
Attachment to the Line, views as to, 9186. 
School of Instruction or Military Institute, 
course at, views as to this suggestion, 
9186; 9189. 
OrriceErs, Volunteer Artillery : 
Adjutants, 9173; 9275. 
Army Act, placing under advocated, 9282. 
Class from which drawn, importance of civil 
occupation which serves as a training for 
Military Work, 9187. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


ALLEN, Corowzt C.—cont. 


Oratcens, Volunteer Artillery—cont. 
Efficiency of, 9202; 9283. 
Comparison with Regular officers, 9300. 
Expenses of, 9167 , 9173 ; 9317. 
Horses, provision, 9167 ; 9174. 
Inspecting officers, 9173. 
Selection only of officers who can ride and who 
have passed through School of gunnery, 9275. 
Supply of, deficiency in, 9153. 
Training: 
Attachment to the Line, views as to, 9186. 
Deficiency in, 9154. 
School of Instruction or Military Institute, 
six or three months’ course at, views c8 
to this suggestion, 9186. 
Age for entering School, 9189. 


PuRMANENT SraFF, 9173; 9275; 9304. 

Sours Arrican Wag, services of Volunteers in, 9169, 
Transport with Volunteer Artiliery, absence of, 9165. 
VOLUNTEERS : 


Army Service Corps, organisation advocated, 9178. 
Auditing of Accounts, suggestion as to, 9318, 
Class of men, 9145. 
Comparison with Regular soldiers, 9309. 
Discipline : 
Advantage of, to the man and his employer 
in civil life, 9151. 
Comparison with Regular soldiers as to, 9307. 
Efficiency, views as to, 9125; 9129. 
Percentage of efficients under New Regula- 
tions, 9125; 9126; 9150; 9152; 9213; 
9283. 
Foreign service, registration of men willing to 
undertake, advocated, 9178. 
Grants, Capitation : 
Attendance in camps to count for, drawbacks 
to this system, 9126. 
Increase advocated, 9318. 
Keenness, and value of the Volunteer spirit, 
9136 ; 9144, 
Medical Inspection, annual, suggested, 9318. 
Medical Staff Corps, suggestion as to, 9178. 
Name of the force, change of, and recognition as 
Home Defence Army, advocated, 9155. 
Organisation, general suggestions as to, 9178. 
Period of service, suggestion as to. 9319. 
Training, amount needed after mobilisation, 
9139. 


Wag Orrice, relations with Auxiliary Forces, 9157. 
Advisory Board, value of, 9179. 
Special department under Inspector - General 
of Auxiliary Forces, advocated, 9177. 
YEOMANRY = 
Officers, status of, 9317. 
Recruiting, competition with Volunteers as to, 
9264. 
South African War. men trained as Volunteers 
gent out as Yeomen, 9265 


ANCUS, CotovEL W. M.. c.B., v.D., Commanding the 
Ist Newcastle-on-Tyne Royal Garrison Artillery 
Volunteers; (See Questions 7295-7534.) 


ARTILLERY, VOLUNTEER Force GENERALLY: 
Allotment on mobilisation, 7469. 
Equipment: 
Boots, stores of, ready for issue on mobilisa- 
tion, suggestion as to, 7510. 
Carbines, 7439. 
Contracts for supply of on mobilisation, 7521. 
Efficiency of the force, greater under former 
conditions as to equipment and arma- 
ment, 7471. 
Finance, method introduced by witness, 7443, 
Grant, Capitation, inadequacy of, 7308; 7313; 
7318; 7337; 7443; 
Transport on mobilisation, contract for, 7621; 
Uniforms, frequent alterations in, 7337. 


ANGUS, CotoneL W. M., ©.8., v.D.—cont. 


ARTILLERY, VOLUNTEER, Position 
BatrERrizs : 

Allowance for Camp, inadequacy of, and question 
as to suitable amount, to include expense of 
horsing, 7328 ; 7342; 7456; 7459. 

Drivers; 

Dismounting of drivers and Nos. L, order 
to, 7320; 7437; 7520. 

Number of drivers, 7447. 

Training, period required for efficiency after 
mobilisation, 7477. 

Efficiency, question as to, 7470. 

Equipment: 

Guns, classes and quality of, 7321; 7436; 
7450 ; 7472. 

Provision of breech-loading, and abol 
tion of muzzle-loading guns for re- 
cruits’ training advocated, 7532. 

Harness not provided, 7321; 7437; 7474. 
Horses, provision, 7320; 7456; 7470. 

Agreement as to provision, on mobili- 
sation, 7523, 

Cost of hiring for camps, 7459. 

Mobilisation of battery by witness at Aldershot 
during South African War, 7475. 

Strength of Ist Newcastle-on-Tyne Royal Gar. 
rison Artillery, decline in, owing to new regu. 
lations, 7330. 

Training: 

Amount required for efficiency, after mobili- 
sation, 7477. 
Camps: 

Lydd, training at, in 1903, 7343; 738; 

New regulations, effect of, 7330. 

Possibility of increased period of train- 
ing in, 7340, 7505. 

Drill; 


Change in, questions as to unpopularity 
of, 7438; 7441. 
Number of mounted drills yearly, 7457. 
Option of 12 drills of 1 hour’s duration. 
instead of 6 of 2 hours’ duration, ad: 
vocated, 7529. 
Recruits’ drill, 7341. 
Gomputsory Sggvics or Training, views 3s to, 733. 
Dem. Hats, expenses as to, 7313; 7318; 7336; 
7443. 
Enorneers (Submarine Miners) : 
Advantages of, as to pay and allowances ard 
tree quarters, 7308 ; 7314; 7336. 
Strength of, in North-Eastern District, 7316. 
Miuitra Battot Act, enforcement, probable effect 
of, on Volunteer force, 7365. 
Non-Commissionep Orricers, Volunteers. 
Army Act, placing under while in Camp sdvo- 
cated, 7382. 
Examinations, difficulty of attendance for, 7319. 
North oF Enoianp VoLunteer Segvick 
InstiTUTION: 
Number of Corps represented by, 7377. 
Views of, represented by witness, 7296. 
Orricers of Regular Army, Views of, as to the 
Volunteer Force, 7407. 
OrFicers, Volunteers: 
Adjutants, appointment of, greater care neces 
sary, 7360. 
Age at time of joining the force, 7307. 
Allowances and Pay: 
Camp, allowances during, 7351 ; 7391. 
Suggestions as to pay, 7351. 
Uniform, allowances for, inadequacy of. 
7307. “a 
Army Act, placing under advocated, 7375 
7351 ; 7411: 7421. . 
Brigadiers and Brigade Majors, responsibility 
for field training, and instruction of officers 
and men by, advocated, 7379; 7388. 
Commanding Officers, relief from financial Ie 
sponsibility as to camp, advocated, 453. i 
Commissions in Regu'ar Army for Volunte: 
Officers, suggestion as to, as & means © 
increasing supply of officers, 7353. 
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ANGUS, Cotonzx W. M., c.B., v.D.—cont. 
Orricers, Volunteers—cont. 
Discipline, quality as to, 7414; 7422; 7423; 
7431. 
Status, same as that of Militia and Yeomanry, 
advocated as means of increasing supply of 
officers, 7307 ; 7350; 7412. 
ey Supply of, deficiency in, 7307. 
. Training : 
Deficiency in, 7359. 
Instruction by Brigadier and Brigade-Major 
advocated, 7388. 
Schools of Instruction : 
Attendance at for continuous period 
of 6 or 8 months, difficulties of, 7362. 
Convenient centres for, at which officers 
might attend night classes, ad- 
vocated, 7362 ; 7387; 7403. 
Ranass for Artillery, absence of land ranges in the 
North, 7342; 7533. 
TRANSPORT: 
Absence of, and of good Commissariat arrange- 
ments, 7300. 
Arrangements as to, on mobilisation, 7521. 
VOLUNTEERS: 
Allowances and Pay, suggestion as to, 7318; 
7319 ; 7338 ; 7375 ; 7397 ; 7418 ; 7435. 
Army Act, placing under advocated, 7328 ; 7382; 
7411 ; 7418 ; 7429 ; 7434 ; 7468. 
Question whether new Act specially to 
i regulate Volunteers would not be prefer- 
STAs able, 7420. 
: Efficiency of the force, 7297 ; 7301 ; 7356 ; 7386. 
Increase in, owing to new Regulations, 7331. 
Replies of Commanding Officers of Volun- 
teers to Circular as to, 7495. 
% Equipment : 
Boots, stores of, ready for issue on mobilisa- 
tion advocated, 7410. 
Deficiency in, alleged, 7297. 
ae Fines, recovering, difficulties as to, 7426. 
hi Grant, Special, for maintenance of Headquarters, 
etc., views as to this suggestion, 7453. 
Keenness of Volunteers, and value of the Volun- 
cae teer spirit, 7384 ; 7408. 
Punishments, dismissals, etc., 7425. 
Serving under Standing Orders advocated (and 
rescinding of par. 461 Volunteer Regulations), 
# 7466, 
Training : 
Amount required to enable Volunteers to 
meet Continental Troops, views as to, 
7302. 
Camps: 
Increase of period of duration advo- 
cated, 7340 ; 7397; 7403. 
Leave from, question as to, 7342 
Pay during, see subheading Allowances 
and Pay. 
Drills: 
Amount of time men can give up to, 
7401 ; 7404. 
Increase in number of drills at Head- 
quarters, 7400. 
New Regulations: 
Accepted without complaint in the 
North, 7333. 
Effect of, 7330 ; 7400 ; 
War Office, relations with, 7409 ; 7442. 
Advisory Board, value of, question as to, 
7519. 
Representation of Volunteers by an officer 
who has served in the force, advocated, 
7410 ; 7516. 
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ANSTRUTHER, Coronet Sin Ratrn, Barr., Com- 
manding the 6th Voluntecr Battalion, Royal 
Highlanders ; (See Questions 8482-8689). 

Deut Hattzs, number of and expenses of, 8580. 

Empioyers or Lazour, attitude of, towards Volun- 
teers, 8575. 

Forzion Armigs, efficiency of English Volunteers as 
compared with, 8498; 8673. 
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ANSTRUTHER, Cotonzt Siz Ratu, Bart.—cont. 


Home Derence: 
Efficiency of Volunteers for, see title Volun- 
teers— Efficiency. 
Fact that men are fighting for hearth and home, 
effect of, 8498, 
Railway Communications, in relation to, 8677. 


MANa@UVEING GROUNDS, questions as to, 8534; 8610, 


Mutua Bator Act, enforcement, probable effect of, 
on Volunteers, 8493; 


MusKeEtrRY: 
Efficiency of Volunteers as to, 8545 ; 8633. 
New Course : 
Carried out by 6th Volunteer Battalion 
Royal Highlanders, 8523, 
Difficulties as to, 8663. 
Improvement in shooting resulting from, 
8541. 
Number of rounds of Ammunition, increased 
allowance advocated, 8602; 8663. 


Non-Commissionep Orricers, Volunteers : 
Quartermaster-Sergeant, efficiency of, and sug- 
gestion that he should be a Regular, and on 
the Permanent Staff, 8626, 
Sergeants, placing on establishment, suggestion 
as to, 8684. 


Orricers, Volunteers : 

Army Act, placing under, views as to this sug- 
gestion, 8548 ; 8611. 

Brigadier and Brigade-Major, appointment of, 
with special responsibility as to supervision of 
instruction of officers, views as to this sugges- 
tion, 8562 ; 8568 ; 8668. 

Class from which drawn, 8515; 8644. 

Discipline and Command of men, 8516; 8557. 

Higher Commands, Regular Officers for, in event 
of mobilisation, advocated, 8678. 

Instruction as to work on mobilisation, question 
as to, 8521, 

Quartermaster : 

Efficiency and training of, 8618; 

Supply of post if no one volunteers, question 

as to, 8625, 

Supply of Officers, no deficiency in 6th 
Volunteer Battalion Royal Highlanders, 8514 ; 
8682, 

Training : 

Brigadier and Brigade-Major and Staff, 
supervision of instruction of officers by, 
suggestion as to, 8562 ; 8568 ; 8668. 

Lectures, advantages of, 8559. 

Schools of Instruction : 

Position of, in places accessible to. 
officers at hours convenient to them- 
selves, importance of, 8558. 

Six months or three months’ training in, 
question as to possibility of, 8642. 

Willingness of officers to give up time for, 
8558, 

PERMANENT StTaFF : 

Regimental Sergeant-Major to be a Warrant 

Officer, suggestion as to, 8683. 

Ranags, provision, 8524 ; 8527. 

Scortisn INstiITuUTE or CoMMANDING OFFICERS of 
Volunteers, Suggestions and observations by: 

Allowance, Annual, to each efficient Volunteer, 
subject to certain stoppages. views as to, 8596. 

Attendance at camp, to be obligatory only once- 
in three years, 8559. 

Capitation Grant : 

Graduated scale of efficiency for, views ae 
to, 8538. 

Percentage of attendance in Camp to count. 
for, suggestion as to, 8503. 

Holidays, 8589. 

Musketry Practice, as to, 8663. 

Pay in Camp, increase of, suggestion as to, 8533. 

Staff Sergeants of Volunteers, placing on estab- 
lishment advocated, 8684. 

Views of, extent to which represented by witneas. 
8484 ; 8589; 8594. 

TRANSPORT, arrangement as to, on mobilisation, 8650 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


ANSTRUTHER, Cotoxst Sir Rawr, BaRt.—cont. 
VOLUNTEERS : 


Allotment on mobilisation, 8520. 
Allowances and Pay ; 
Amount of, 8632. 
Annual allowance to each efficient Volunteer, 
subject to certain stoppages, views as to 
this suggestion, 8596. 
Field Training, Grant to cover railway 
expenses, advocated, 8535. 
Increase in, in event of further requirements, 
views as to, 8530; 8533; 8589. 
Army Act, placing under, views aa to this sug- 
gestion, 8548 ; 8611. 
Class of men, 8689, 
Discipline, 8547. 
Severest test to which subjected, 8613. 
Efficiency of the force, views as to, 8485 ; 8494; 
8498 ; 8506 ; 8650; 8657 ; 8673. 
Comparison with Regulars as to, 8553. 
Grants : : 
Capitation Grant : 
Earning by attendance at Camp, aboli- 
tion of this system advocated, 8487. 
Graduated Scale of efficiency for, ad- 
vocated, 8538. 
Increase of, in consideration of increased. 
requirements as to musketry, views 
as to, 8527 ; 8530. 
Special Grant for maintenance of Head- 
quarters, views as to this suggestion, 8591 
Honours and Decorations—Long Service Medal, 
value of, 8646. 
Keenness of the force, and value of the Volunteer 
spirit, 8689. 
Organisation : : 7 
Importance of keeping up connection with 
the Territorial Regiment, 8568 ; 8668 
Period of service, terms of enlistment as to, 
8584. 
Physique. etc., question as to rejection of men 
medically unfit, 8635. ; 
Strength, decline in, owing to new Regulations, 
8518. 
Training: cee E 
. Amount necessary after mobilisation, views 
as to, 8650 ; 8657. 
ee cdane at, difficulties as to, and 
suggestion as to non-compulsion, 
8487 ; 8191 ; 8511; 8589. 
Percentage of whole attendance to 
count tor, instead of a fixed 
minimum, suggestion as to, 8503. 
Graduated scale of efficiency, suggestion 
as to, 8538. 
Importance of, 8487; 8488; 8511. 
Period of training in, possibility of 
extension of, question as to, 8488. 
Supply of food and stores during, system 
adopted, 8623. 
ills : 
ut petites drill, 8610 ; 8662. 
Company drill, 8662. 
Minimum for, 8603. 
Field Training, 8535; 8662, 
Increased attendance at, question as to 
¥ possibility of, 8599. 
(New Drill Book, advantages of, 8556. 
| Territorial Regiment, Volunteers drill- 
ing with, question as to, 8574 ; 8672 
+ New Regulations, effect of, 8518. 
" Officera responsible for in battalion com- 
manded by witness, 8517: 
War Office, relations with the Volunteers : 
i Board: 
Ae adanes at Camp to be calculated 
by proportion and not by a fixed 
e number, recommendation made by 
Advisory Board as to, 8503. 
Reception of the Board’s recom- 
mendations by the War Office, 8505; 
8539, 


ARDACH, 


Masor-GEeNnERAL Smr_ Jon, ECM, 
K.c.LE., Director of Military Intelligence from 
1896 to 1901 ; (See Questions 3211-3420.) 


ARMY ORGANISATION : 

Reserve battalions to replace battalions sent 
abroad in time of war, suggestion as to, 
3295 ; 3340 ; 3870 ; 3416. 

CoMMISSION OF 1859 ON THE DEFENCES OF THE 

Unitep Kinepom, 3247. 

FoREIGN ARMIES : 

Quality and training of men, 3328 ; 3336. 
ransports, tonnage of vessels available for, 
return as to, 3219. 

Home Derence : 

London, see that title. 

Ports, defence of, importance of, 3252 ; 3259, 

Strength of force for : 

Available strength under Six Army Corp: 
Scheme, 3418. 
Estimate of force required, 3242; 3988; 
3307 ; 3339 ; 3348. 
Importance of strength and efficiency of 
force, 3243 ; 3345. 
INVASION : : 


Artillery with invading force, 3356, 

Cavalry with invading force, 3280 ; 3351. 

Cycle Corps, use of, 3354. 

National credit, effect of invasion on, 3247; 

Possibility of, views of witness as to, 3243; 
3247 ; 3248 ; 3373, ‘ 

Preparation, period occupied in, 3213; 3274; 
3321 ; 3396, 

Raids, 3214 ; 3252 ; 3258 ; 3968, 

Steam, introduction of, effect of, 3224, 

Strength of invading force, estimates of, 3213; 
3247 ; 3250 ; 3262 ; 3269 ; 3274. 

Supplies for invading force, and communications 
with base, 3234 ; 3256, 


Girone 
: onvoy of, 3221 ; 3272. 
Provision and fitting of, 3214 ; 3219 ; 327, 
Lonpon, DeFrENcE oF: 
Artillery, 3381. 
Importance of London as chief objective of 
Invasion, 3241 ; 3247 ; 3251 ; 3253 ; 3375. 
Scheme of defence, 3379 ; 3418. 
Time occupied by force landed at Brighton in 
reaching defences of London, 3255. 
Mitra : 
Efficiency for Home Defence, views as to, 331! ; 
415, 
Expenditure on Militia rather than on Volun- 
teers, advocated, 3358 ; 3364. 
Foreign Service, liability for, views as to, 3365. 
Mobilisation in event of war, 3296. 
Pay, increase of, and other inducements, ad- 
vocated, 3408 ; 3412. 
Reserve, proposal as to, 3305. 
Strength of the force, 3314 ; 3407. 
Transfer of one company in each battalion to 
Regular Army in time of war, advocated, 
3301 ; 3370. 
Mixitta BaLtot, enforcement, views as to, 3402. 
Navy: 
Blockade of enemy's ports, 3223 ; 3273. 
Expenditure on Navy and Army, comparison 
of, 3244. 
Power to prevent invasion and importance of 
sea command, views of witness as to, 3228; 
3262 ; 3344. 


Strength of, importance of, 3243. 
OFFICERS : 
Reserve of, suggestion as to, 3417. Z 
Volunteer ofticers, supply and training 0!, 
3331 ; 3389. 
Soutn Arrican War: i f 
Organisation of Provisional Battalions during, 
3416. nee 
Relation with European Powers during, 3243- 
Transport, Tonnage available for, table showing 
3219. (See also Invasion.) 


VoLUNTEERS : : re ; 
Discipline, comparison with Militia and Regulars 


as to, 3324 ; 3336. 


AR 


AS 
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ARDAGH, Masor-Genzran Sm Joun, 
K.C.1.B—cont. 
VoLUNTEERS—cont, 
Efficiency for Home Defence, views as to, 3311 : 
3315 ; 3338 ; 3393; 3416. 
Numbers and efficiency, relative importance 
of, 3398 ; 3405. 
Mobilisation in emergency, statutory regulations 
a8 to, 3316 ; 3385, 
ining : 
Brigade system, increased use of, advocated, 
3362. 
Increased training and exactions as to 
efficiency, inexpediency of, 3313 ; 3357 ; 
3388 ; 3393 ; 3418, 
Period needed for 
Defence, 3316. 


ASKHAM, Mrz., evidence given jointly with Mr. Marzials, 
see Marzials, 


BAILEY, Corowe. E. H., v.p., Commanding the 2nd 
Volunteer Battalion of the East Surrey Regiment; 
(See Questions 8220-8374.) 

Compuisory SERvicz, views as to, 8255 ; 8264 3 8319. 
Dritt Hats, Expenses as to: 
Taking over by the Govornment, views as to this 
suggestion, 8372. 
Subscription for raised by residents in locality, 
8368. 
Empioyers oF Lazoor, attitude of, towards Volun- 
teers, 8229; 8236; 8255. 
Macuine Gun DEtacuMEnt, 2nd V. Bn. East Surrey 
Regiment, 8323. 
Mizit14 Bator Act, enforcement, views as to, 8264. 
Effect of on Volunteers, 8252. 
Reception of by the Country, views as to, 8266. 
Musgetry : 
Carrying out during Camp advocated, 8306. 
Efficiency of 2nd V. Bn. East Surrey Regiment, 
8321. 
Grant and Pay, suggestions as to, 8270, 8305. 
New Regulations, difficulty in carrying out, 
owing to lack of time, and defective Range 
accommodation, 8303. 
Non-Commissionep OFFICERS, efficiency, importance 
of, 8242. 
Orricers, Volunteers : 
Allowances and Pay: 
Camp, suggestion as to amount during, 
8357. 
Uniform, allowance for, 8262; 8343. 
Army Act, placing under, advocated, 8257. 
Commanding Oftcers, financial responsibility as 
to Camp, 8283. 
Expenses of, 8343. 
Local influence, importance of, 8348. 
Status of, 8257. 
Supply of : 
Cadet Corps, value of, in providing officers, 
8251. 
Class Corps, Supply of Officers to other 
Corps from, 8257 ; 8346. 
Tocal men, 8348. 
University men and Public School boys, 
qualifying for Commissions advocated, 
b 8249 ; 8311; 8356. 
Poe Up to Strength in 2nd V. Bn. East Surrey 


K.0.M.G., 


efficiency for Home 


; Regiment, 8248 ; 8342. 
Training : 


Schools of Instruction, increase in number 
of views as to, and as to value of Tactical 
Classes, 8317. 
Ranars, provision, 8303. 
Transport, Contract for, on mobilisation, 8243, 
VotuntTEER Decoration, 8362. 
VoLUNTEERS : 
Allotment of 2nd V. Bn. East Surrey Regiment, 
on mobilisation, 8268. 
Allowances and Pay : 
Camps, allowance for, 8276; 8292. 
Increase in,'in event of increased require- 
ments, question as to, 8235. 
Musketry practice, pay for advocated, 8305, 
Class from which drawn, 8222, 
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BAILEY, Coronzt E. H., v:p.—cont. 


VOLUNTEERS—cont. 

Competition between Artillery, Engineers_and 
Infantry, as to recruiting, 8350, 

Efficiency, present position aa to, 8242, 

Equipment. 

Boots and clothing, 8335. 
Contract for on mobilisation, 8243. 
Fines, recovery of, 8300. 
Grants : 
Capitation Grants: 
Exemption from Attendance at Camp, 
question whether grant shouldbe 
given in cases of, 8233, 
Question whether Grant should be 
given for attendances at Drill and 
Musketry practice, instead of at 
Camp, 8278, 
Special Grant for Maintenance of head- 
quarters advocated, 8283. 

Honours and decorations — abolition of Long 
Service Medal advocated, 8362, 

Magazine, expense of keeping up, 8371. 

Medical Inspections, 8315. 

Period of Service, Contract with State as to. 
preferable to Contract with the Commanding 
Officer, 8301. 

Strength : 

Decline in, 8225 ; 8275. 

Number of men to be relied upon in 
Battalion commanded by Witness, in 
event of mobilisation, 8353. 

Training : 

Amount necessary for efficiency, after 
mobilisation, question as to, 8242 ; 8244. 
Camps 
Attendance at, difficulties of, a 
suggestion as to non - compulsion 
for individuals ; 8230, 8275; 8296; 
8359. 
Extended period in, question as to 
possibility of, 8235, 
Importance of, 8240, 
Company Training, 8326, 8363. 
Increased Training, views as to Possibility 
of, 8363. 
Minimum Training, men taking, 8364. 
New Regulations, effect of, 8228 ; 8275. 
Yeomanry, Imperial, Competition with Volunteers as 
to recruiting, question as to, 8340. 


BASKERVILLE, = Lrevrexayt-Cotonen ©. H. L., 
Commanding the Falmouth Division, Submarine Miners, 
Royal Engineers, Militia ; (See Questions 18647-18850). 

ARTILLERY, Royal Garrison (Militia): Corps pay not 
granted, 18728. 
ComPutston : Probable unpopularity of, in Cornwall, 
18766. 
ExecrricaL ENGINeErs, Volunteers : 
Increase of, question as to possible effect of in 
requirements from Submarine Miners, 18746. 
No local corps, men sent down from head- 
quarters in London for training, 18776; 18785. 
Possibility of raising local corps, question as to, 
18782. . 
Strength of, 18775. 
EmMPLoyers of Labour: Question as to difficulties 
with, 18671. 
Navat RESERVE: 
Competition with, as to recruiting, 18734. 
Uniform, popularity of, 183822. 
Non-CommisstoneD Officers, Submarine Miners: at- 
tendance at schcols of instruction advocated, 18793. 
Orricers, Reserve : Suggestion as to, in event of 
conversion of Submarine Mining units into some 
form of Army Reserve, 18846, 
Orricers, Submarine Miners (Militia), 


Adjutant: 
Appointment of @ Militia officer as, 18717; 
18752. 


Efficiency of, 18716 ; 18752, 
No adjutanton Submarine Miners’ establish- 
ment, 18751. 
Age of, 18/19; 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS ; 


BASKERVILLE, Lizurenant-Cotonen C. H. L.—cont. BASKERVILLE, Lrzvrenant-Covonst C. H.L.—cw, 


Orvicers, Submarine Miners (Militia) —cont. 


Allowances and Pay: 
Mess allowance, 18727. 
Travelling allowances, suggestion as to, 
18827. 
Class from which drawn, 18807 ; 18809; 18811. 


Defence duty, liability to be called up for, 18802; 
18830. 


Efficiency, 18650 ; 18720. 
Employment, increase of advocated, 18800. 
Mobilisation, assembly of officers on, arrangement 
as to, 18699. 
Number of, 18808. 
Number residing outside the county, 18829. 
Pay of, 18725. 
Promotion by length of service, suggeation a8 to, 
18832. S 
Selection of, Army candidates not admitted, 
18718. 
Supply of, adequacy of, 18652. 
Training: 
Amount of, 18802, 
Increased training, willingness to undertake, 
18670. 
Recruit Officers, 18677; 18693; 18793. 


PERMANENT StaFF, Submarine Miners: Number of, 
and efficiency of, 18710. 


Recruttine : Difficulties of, unpopularity of Militia in 
Cornwall, 18760. ; 
(See also title Submarine Miners, subheading Re. 
cruiting). 
SuBMARINE MrNERS, Militia: 
Admission to the Royal Engineers, greater 
facilities for desirable, 18820. 
Age of men, 18819. 
Allotment on mobilisation, 18749. 
Allowances : 
Mess allowance, 18727. 
Separation, suggestion as to, 18816. 
Travelling, suggestion as to, 18824. 
Army Reserve, men passing into, 18794 ; 18797 ; 
18834; 18847. 
Bounty, new arrangements 
18812. 
Class from which drawn, 18672; 18827. 
Clothing, suggestion a8 to, 18760; 18823 ; 18845. 
Discharge, purchase of + 
: “Abolition desirable, 18834. 
Increased fee for advocated, 18794. 
Number of men purchasing, 18839. 
Duties of the force, 18662; 18704; 18747. 
Efficiency, 18650 ; 18673 ; 18701; 18771; 18789; 
18791. ‘ 
ipment: 
eg eandardisation of, question as to, 18707. 
Stores, adequacy of, and arrangements as to 
care of, 1e06s. eid 
ied men, number of, 3 ae 
a liaation: time that would be occupied in, 
604. ; 
stacy training, 18656 ; 18658 ; 18661 ; 18669 ; 
18735. ee 3 
‘gation: Units comprising the Submarine 
bal tere pee for th: Falmouth division, 18674; 
18690; 18746 ; 18755; 18772 ; 18779; 18785; 
9. * 
see ick of all these units into some form 
of Army Reserve advocated, 18833. 
, 187245 18795. 
a Special rate of, 18724. 
Period of service, 18794. 
pcruiting = 
Bs eaearetition as to. 18734; 18745; 18764. - 
Unpopularity of Militia in Cornwall, 18835. 
Stiffening by Regulars. 18692. 
Strength, 18758 ; 18771. 
Seat of. 18655; 18668; 18673; 18675 5 
18693; 18703. ia rta703 
erease possible, 2. 
Aeaecaay t6 undertake work at once 
yn event of mobilisation, 18701. 


as to, effect of, 


————————— tt tl 


SuBMARINE Mines, Militia—cont. 
Training—cont. 


Drills and technical work, 18669. 
Time given to and degree of proficiency 
attained, 18656. 
Night attacks, 18683. 
Officers responsible for, in different units— 
Regulars, Militia, and Volunteers, 18785. 
: Recruita, 18655; 18677. 
Schools of instruction, 
advocated, 18793. 
Season suitable for: 
Date at which annual training finishes, 
18702. 
Importance of due consideration of, 
18670. 


attendance st 


BAUMER, Mr. E., Secretary or THE Sun Fie 
Orrice ; (See Questions 5310-5391.) 


AcE oF Clerks in Sun Fire and Life Office, 5348. 


Houipays, arrangements a to, 5315; 5316; 533; 
5329; 5331; 5349; 5352; 5357; 5372; 5374; 5381, 
Provincial branches, 5384. 
Saturday half-holidays, 5316, 5360. 
Numper or MEN on staff of Sun Fire and Life 
Office, 5380 ; 5383. 
Orricers : 
Militia, question as to, 5313. 
Volunteers : 
Number on staff of Sun Fire and Life 
Office, 5314 ; 5351. 
Training and facilities for attending courses 
of instruction, 5352 ; 5374. 
Sourn Arrican War: 
Insurance Companies gencrally, attitude as to 
employés serving, 5356, 
Sun Fire and Life Office, employes of, serving 
in, 5321. 
Employment on return and arrangementsas 
to salaries, free Life Policies, &c., 5322. 
VoLUNTEERS : 


Choice of corps, suggestion as to, 5835. 

Efficiency of employés of Sun Fire and Life 
Office, 5325. 

Grants and other encouragement from Sun 
Ens and Life Office ; 5324 ; 6325 ; 5330 ; 5344; 
5367. 

London Life Insurance Companies generally, 
attitude of, 5330 ; 5354. 

Number of employés of Sun Fire and Life 
Office serving as, 5315. 

Number of corps containing men belonging to 
Sun Fire and Life Office, 5326. 

Period of service in, 5371. 

Refusals of Insurance Companies to engage 
Volunteers, question as to, 5376 ; 5391. 

Training : Camps : 

Additional leave granted on institution of 
Government Camps in 1901, 5317. 
Extension of period of : 
Difficulties as to, 5369. 
Possibility of, if taken only once and at 
beginning of term of service, 5372; 
5381. 

Juniors, question whether more easily 
spared for drills than seniors, 5363. 
Season at which it would be inconvenient 

to Insurance Offices to grant leave, 5319: 
5BLL | Bd; 5833 ; 5335. 


BEDFORD, Coroner His Grace THE DUKE OF KC, 
Commanding 3rd Battalion Bedfordshire Regiment: 
(See Questions 4168-4505.) 


Computsory SERVICE, views as to, 4234; 437: 


4492. 
ME DEFENCE: 
Enclosed nature of the couatry, effect of. 
4241: 430. 


4. i oe 
lity of Militia as to, question as 
effect of on status of force, 4293. 
Manscuvrine Argas, provision, 4276 ; 4320. 


— 
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BEDFORD, Coronet His Grace tHe DugE oF, K.G.— 


cont. 
Mitta : 
Age of recruits, 4191; 4215; 4318; 4334; 
4435. 
Allowances, separation, for married men 
advocated, 4219. 
Bounties : 
Foreign Service, special bounty for, question 
as to, 4302. 
New Kegulations, abolition of re-engage- 
ment bounty, etc., 4362 ; 4469 ; 4483. 
Character, new regulations as to, 4482, 
Class from which drawn, 4463. 
Clothing, 4281 ; 4415. 
Boots, 4282 ; 4293; 4419. 
Employers attitude of, 4454 ; 4498. 
Foreign Service, liability for, views as to, 4299 ; 
4348 ; 4450. 
Non-Commissioned officers. See that title. 
Officers. See that title. 
Organisation : 
Consolidation of weak battalions and 
extension of recruiting areas advocated, 
4367. 
General force, organisation of, views as to, 
4373. 
Pay, increase of, in event of increased training, 
4232 ; 4492. 
Quality of men as to education, intelligence, 
ete., 4190. 
Reserve : 4 
Present Organisation, 4360. 
Suggestions as to, 4356 ; 4442. 
Rewards tv bringers of recruits, increase 
advocated, 4211. 
Status of the force, feeling as to neglect, etc., 
4175 ; 4260; 4266 ; 4278 ; 4293. 
Strength of the force : 
Deficiency in battalion commanded by 
Witness, 4191. 
Efficiency and numbers, importance of 
compared, 4222. 
Fines, levy of, on local rates in districts 
below strength, suggestion as to, 4382 ; 


4453. 
Proportion of men unfit for a campaign, 
4334. * 
Training : 


Battalion training, 4254 ; 4258. 

Brigade system, 4201 ; 4253 ; 4271. 

Company training, 4259 ; 4407. 

Headquarters, training st, advantage of, 
4204. 

Increase in annual training, question as to 
possibility of, 4206 ; 4229; 4329 ; 4355. 
Musketry training, 4196; 4318; 4431; 

4446 ; 4480. 
Period required for efficiency, 4213; 4231 ; 
4323 ; 4354; 4409 ; 4422. 
Recruit training, increase advocated, 4196 ; 
4206 ; 4226 ; 4325. 
Continuous training in second instead 
of first year; views as to this 
suggestion, 4409. 


Miuitra Batior Act, enforcement, views as to, 
4329 ; 4377. 


Non-CoMMISSIONED OFFIcErs, Militia : 
Difficulties owing to position in civil life, 4224. 
Orricers, Militia : 
Allowances, 4478. 
Appointment of, 4177; 4395. 
Class from which drawn, 4179 ; 4260. 
Commissions in Regular Army for young 
Militia Officers, men failing to obtain, question 
as to retention in Militia, 4405. 
Efficiency, 4189 ; 4236 ; 4408. 
Tacticians, quality as, 4248, 
Expenses, loss of time, ete., 4172 ; 4289. 
Grants or retaining fees, 4180. 
>ay and other inducements, 4171 ; 4175. 
Number allotted to a company, 4447. 
Status of the force, feeling as to neglect, etc., 
4278 ; 4293, 
Supply, deficiency in, 4170 ; 4477 
renal Starr, number advocated, 4224 ; 4391 ; 
47. 


Rances, provision, 4277 ; 4365 ; 4467. 


BEDFORD, Cotowsx His Gracz THE DUKE oF, K.G.— 


cont. 


South AFrican War: 
Period of Service in South Africa, feeling in 
Militia as to, 4348 ; 4352. 
Quality shown by Militia, 4428. 
Yeomanry, Officers, supply of, competition with 
Militia as to, 4173 ; 4477. 


BELL, Mr. F. B., a Managing Director of Messrs. 


C:osse and Blackwell ; (See Questions 6633-6689.) 


AcE of employés, 6647 ; 6668. 
ComPuLsoRY TRAINING, views as to, 6641 ; 6664. 
Disadvantages to men, 6645. 


Houpays, Srrangements as to, 6639 ; 6688. 
Saturday half-holidays and early leave, 6639 ; 
6671. 


Numper of employés, 6634 ; 6653 ; 6680. 


South Arrican War, leave granted to men, 
allowances to wives, and employment on return, 
6636. 


VoLUNTEERS : 


Attitude of the Company as to, 6642. 
Corps to which employés belong, 6670 ; 6687. 
Number of employés serving as, 6634 ; 6681. 
‘Training : 
Camps : 
xtended period in question as to 
difficulties to employers in event of, 
6640 ; 6683. 
Concentrated extended period once 
during Service, 6684, 
Facilities granted for attendance, 6639 ; 
6682. 
Season for, none specially incon- 
venient to Messrs. Crosse and Black- 
well, 6663 ; 6675. 
Musketry, 6671. 


BENCE-LAMBERT, Cotoner G. L., cmc. Com- 


manding the Third Battalion Connaught Rangers ; 
(see Questions 4506 -4837.) 


IgELanD, Militia in: 
Age of recruits, 4584. 
Class from which recruited, 4537 ; 4643 ; 4648 ; 
4773. 
Organisation. — Amalgamation of weak 


Situation of, 4636 ; 4683. 
Training at, advocated, 4673; 4765 ; 
4822. 
Season of training, effect of upon recruiting, 
4534 ; 4575 ; 4641 ; 4747 ; 4768 ; 4802; 4834. 
MILITIA : 
Age of recruits, 4584 ; 4738. 
Bounties : 
Increase of, in event of increased training, 
views as to, 4741. 
New regulations, abolition of re-engage- 
ment bounty, &c., 4548 ; 4792. 
Embodiment at Gravesend and Chatham, 4507; 
4557 ; 4617 ; 4628 ; 4658 ; 4807. 
Non-Commissioned officers. See that title. 
Clothing, reforms advocated, 4714. 
Offices for recruiting, opening of in villages 
advocated, 4783. 
Officers. See that title. 


Organisation. — Amalgamation of weak 
Battalions, views as to, 4829. 
Pay, 4744. 


Reasons inducing men to join the Militia, 4603. 
Rewards for bringing in recruits, 4784. 
Strength of, deficiency in, 4534 ; 4825. 
Training : 
Brigade system, 4579 ; 4674. 
Company training, 4808. 
Depét training of recruits : 
Number of recruits at depdt, 4685. 
Headquarters of Militia, advantages of 
training at, comparison with training 
at regimental depét, 4683. 
Supervision by Militia officers views 
as to, 4594 ; 4630, 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS ¢ 


BENCE-LAMBERT, Coronzt G; L., 0.M.¢.—cont. 


Mainrr1a—cont. 

Training—cont. 

Gravesend and Chatham, training during 
embodiment at, 4557 ; 4617; 4628 ; 
4658 ; 4807. 

Headyuarters, training at once in three 
years advocated, 4580; 4671; 4764; 

22. 

Musketry training, 4544; 4554; 4615; 
4816, 

Period required for efficiency, 4554 ; 4557 ; 
4616 ; 4620 ; 4657 ; 4734; 4741. 

Recruits’ training, increase advocated, 
4613 ; 4677 ; 4734, 4741 ; 4788. 

Season of training, effect of upon recruiting, 
4537 ; 4575; 4641 ; 4748; 4768. 

Non-CoMMIssIoNED OFFICERS : 

Efficiency, importance of, and question as to 
difficulties arising from position in Civil life, 
4711. 

OFFICER! 

Militia : 

Adjutants : 

Appointment of, 4516; 4567; 4589; 
4633 ; 4753. 

Competition between Adjutant and 
Quartermaster, as to post of 
Recruiting-Master, 4778. 

Status of, views in the Service as to 
Officers accepting Militia Adjutan- 
cies, &c., 4757. 

Age of, 4564. 

Allowances— Travelling 
4608. 

Class from which drawn, 4559. 

Commissions in Regular Army, men joining 
Militia to obtain, 4518. 

Encampment in unsuitable places, effect of 
on supply of officers, 4510. 

Expenses, loss of time, éc., 4512; 4526 ; 
4572, 

Grant or retaining fee, views as to, 4529 ; 
4668. 

Pay, 4527 ; 4599 ; 4608. 

Supply of: 

eficiency in, 4509. 

Regular Army, officers from, return to 
their Militia battalion, views of 
witness as to, 4520 ; 4666. 

Training : 

Attachment for one month each year to 
a Line battalion, views as to, 4608. 

Hythe, Courses at, 4524 ; 4532. 

Period required for efficiency, 4525. 

Present system, inadequacy of, 4522. 

School for, advocated, 4798. 

Substitutes for ofticers having leave 
from training, 4721. 

Warrant Officers of Regular Army to act 
as Militia Subalterns, views as to this 
suggestion, 4573. 

PERMANENT STAFF: : : 

Appointment by Commanding Officer advo- 
cated, 4710. 3 

Difficulties as to inefficient staff in Malta, 
4703 ; 4730. 

Numbers 


expenses, 4597 5 


at Militia 


Headquarters, 4685 ; 
4693, : 
Value of, as recruiters, 4552 ; 4726. 
Rance: 


Third Battalion Connaught Rangers, 4805. 
Soutn Arrican War: 
Militia Officers in, employment on return to 
England, 4510. 
Warrant Orricers of Regular Army to act, as 
Militia subalterns, views as to this suggestion, 
4573, 


ENNETT, LIEUTENANT-COLCNEL | c F, commanding 
: Ist Cadet Battalion Royal West Surrey Regiment ; 
(See Questions 24072-24150.) 


CaveT Corps : if 
Ago of members, 24076, 24095, 24118; 24128 ; 
24142. ; 
Capacity to stand work in camp, 24143. 
Applications of boys to enter the corps: cireum- 
stances influencing, 24134. 


BENNETT, Lrsvrenant-Cononsr C. F.—cont. 
Caper Corps—cont. 


Band: provision, 24124. 
Class of boys, 24082; 24097. 

Number of boys in emplo 
Equipment, 24106 Si deeb 

Fuller complement of serviceable arms 
advocated, 24147. 

Expenses : 

Pebtayed by contributions from public 
schools and from people interested, 3 
24146, ts roe, 

Increased financial assistance : necessity for 
and suggestion as to desirable form of, 
24133; 24135, 

Per boy, 24144, 
Subscriptions by boys, 24135 ; 24137. 

Eyesight : no test as to, 24081, 

Height standard, 24120, 

Medical examination: question as to, 24125, 

Musketry : ; 

Ammunition free issue of, 24149. 
Expense of practice, 24146. 
Extent to which practised, 24108. 

Number and efficiency of boys from, entering 
Regular Army, 24103; 24116. 

Previous service in Cadet Corps: extent to 
which considered, 24131. 

Officers, 24092. 

Period of service in, 24118. 

Strength, 24089. 

Training : 

Camps, 24086. 
Expense per boy, 24135; 24144. 
Suggestion as to grant toward 
railway fares, 24136. 
Importance of Brigade training, 24136. 
Work done in, 24087; 24111: 24140. 
Easter and Whitsuntide expeditions, 24137. 

Value of, 24077; 24101; 24122; 24130. 

Volunteer Battalions of Brigade nearest to Ist 
Cadet Battalion Royal West Surrey Regi- 
ment, 24115. 

Emproyzrs oF Lasour: 
Corps, 24101. : 


ScHoot Boaxp: age at which boys pass from under, 
24127. 


Sour Arrican Wag: members of Cadet Corps 
serving in, 24102. 


attitude towards Cadet 


BERRY, Mz. R. Porrer; (See Questions 15870 15926.) 


CompPutsory SERVICE, views as to, 15886; 15904. 

Advantages of, to the nation, in improved 
physique and morale, 15911; 15924, 

Muxrtta Bator Act, enforcement, views as to, 15897. 

Arbitrary nature of the ballot, and difficulties 
as to class, 15895. 

Scheme advocated by witness, for revival of 
Local Militia Act of 1808, and abolition of 
present Volunteer Force, 15887. 

Class of men, 15896, 
Exemptions and substitutes, question as to, 
15917, 
Medically unfit, method of dealing with, 
15920; 15924. 
Percentage of the population to be called 
upon for service, 15894; 15904. 
Swiss ARMY, cost of, comparison with cost of English 
Volunteers, 15926. 
VOLUNTEERS : 

Abolition of present force advocated, 15837. 

Efficiency, views as to, 15872; 15877. os 

Experience of witness as to the force, 15870; 
15881. 4 

Motives inducing men to join the force, 158 

Strength, decline in, 15873. 

Terms of service, as to leaving force on fourt en 
days’ notice, 15878 3 15923, 

Unfairness of pr ‘i 
of Home Defence, views in the force as to 
15593. 
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BIRLEY; Coronet R. K., o.., v.v.; Commanding the 


7th Lancashire Royal Garrison Artillery; (See 
Questions 7118-7294). 


AntiLLERY, VOLUNTEERS, PosrTIon (Heavy 
BatreRiss : 
Cost of, annual, per gun and driver, estimate 
of, 7168. 


Drivers, provision and Training of, 7164; 7289. 
: On Mobilisation. question as to, 7290. 
abr aan classes of guns, etc., 7156. 
. Contracts for equipment, questions as to, 
7177. 
Horses, provision of : 

Grant, inadequacy of, 7157 ; 7163. 

On Mobilisation, question as to, 7173, 7291. 
Compursory SERvick or Training, views as to, 7263. 
Dar Harts, Volunteer, expenses as to, 7137. 

Allowance advocated, 7140. 
Taking over by the Government, advocated, 
7141. 
Emrrorers of Labour, attitude towards Volunteers, 
7188. 
Lancasuime, Number and keenness of Volunteers in, 
7233, 7241, 7274, 
Willingness to comply with new Regulations, 
and large attendance at Camps in 1900, 7240. 
Manongster, Number of Volunteers in, 7235. 
Manongsrer Tactioat Society ; 
Compulsory Service or Training. views as to, 
7263. 
Compulsory Week's Camp advocated by, some 
years before South African War, 7243, 
Officers’ Training, Regulations as to, 7247. 
Proportion of Volunteers belonging to, 7252, 
Witness a member of, 7232. 
Manevuvaina Grovunp, belonging to the 7th 
Lancashire R.G.A., 7161. 


Movnrep Inrantry, value of, 7180. 


Non-Commissionzp Orricers (Volunteers) : 
Selection of, limitation of to men who have 
completed five years’ service, views as to, 
7288. 


Orriozrs (Volunteers) : 
Adjutant, appointment, Notice to Commanding 
Officers as to, 7144. 
Age at which officers usually join, in subaltern 
ranks, 7200. 

Allowances and Pay : 

Supply of Officers, question as to possible 
effect on, of increased pay and other in- 
ducements, 7221 ; 7229 ; 7272. 

Training, increased pay or allowances in 
event of increased exactions as to, ques- 
tion as to, 7123 ; 7127; 7131 ; 7211. 

Class from which drawn, possible effect on, 

of increased demands as to training, 7205; 

* 7215. 

Commanding Officers, relief from financial re- 

sponsibility for Camps, advocated, 7146. 

Efficiency of : 

Importance of, 7120; 7197; 7219; 7227; 
7244; 7263; 7265; 7271. 

Present position as to, 7198; 7277. 

Grant, Capitation, amount of, 7149; 7150. 

Period of Service, fixed, with a bounty, views as 

to this suggestion, 7287. 

Promotion according to merit, advocated, 7283. 

Supply of, deficiency in, 7225. 

Increased supply probable in event of in- 
creased training and efficiency, 7270. 

f (See also subheading Allowances and Pay.) 
ing : 

Camps, period of duration, possible increase 
of, 7126. 

.. Continuous training of some months during 
part of first year, with shorter periods 
subsequently, question as to possibility of, 

211. 


Defective training, alleged, 7198 ; 7277, 

Manchester Tactical Society, regulations as 
to, 7247. 

Rewards for passing examinations in Militar Hd 
Subjects, advocated, 7280. = 


Yat 


BIRLEY, Coronet, R.K., C.B., V.D.—cont. 


Orriozgs (Volunteers)—cont. 
Training—cont. 
Schools of Instruction : 
Attendance at, amount desirable, 7204. 
Convenient centres for, importance of, 
7199; 7202 ; 7251. 
Difficulties as to time for attend- 
ance at, 7199. 
Willingness of Officers to attend at, 
: 7256 ; 7261 ; 7276. 
deems Starr (V. Artillory), pay of instructors, 
183. 


Transport, Contracts for, question as to, 7177: 


VoLunTEER OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION oF MANCHESTER. 
Companies and Regiments represented by, 7142, 
7232. 
Efficiency of the Volunteer Force, views as to, 
7261. 
Views of represented by Witness, 7119. 


VoLUNTEERS : 
Allowances and Pay, amount advocated in event 
of increased training, 7131. 
Artillery, see that title. 
Class from which drawn, possible effect on, of 
increased demands as to training, 7190. 
Efficiency of the force, views as to, 7225 ; 7236. 
Grants : 
Capitation, amount of, 7140; 7147. 
Special grant for maintenance of Head- 
quarters, etc., views as to, 7146, 
Strength of force, effect on of adequate provision 
of sufficiently trained officers, views of Witness 
as to, 7129. 
Training : 
Camps: 
Attendance at in 1900, 7129. 
Manchester Tactical Society, sugges- 
tion made by as to compulsory 
week’s training, 7243. 
New Regulations as to, acceptance of 
without complaint in Lancashire, 
i 7239. 
Possibility of increased period of 
training in: 
Volunteer Officers’ Association of 
Manchester, views of as to, 7132. 
Willingness of men, and attitude 
‘ of Employers, 7187; 7189; 7273. 
War Office, relations with Volunteer Force, 7258, 


BLACKADER, Qsrrarm C. G., Adjutant of the Ist 


Volunteer Battalion of the Leicester Regiment ; (See 
Questions 17206-17379). 


CompuLsorny SERVICE, Views as to, 17221; 17223; 
17310; 17319. 


Empioyres or Lazoovr, Difficulties as to granting 
leave for training, 17220; 17259. 


Mirrmia Batitot Act, Enforcement, views as to, 
17226; 17310; 17313. 

Muskerey: 
Attendance at range, difficulties as to, 17277. 
Efficiency, 17235 ; 17274. 
New Regulations, not yet carried out, 17278. 
Physical exercises, question as to, 17349. 
Practice in Camp, 17236 ; 17273. 


Now-Commisstovep Orricers, Volunteers : 
Absence from civil occupation, difficulties as to, 
17220, 17257. 
Efficiency, position as to, 17219; 17242; 17296, 
17300, 17373. 
Importance of, 17243. 
Promotion, examination for, 17295. 
Training : 
Camps, importance of, 17372. 
Se Lectures, difficulties as to attendance at, 
; 17241, 17364, : 
Pay for attendance, suggestion as to; 
17369. 
School for, views as to this suggestion, 17257, 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS 


BLACKADER, Capratn C. G.—cont. 


An 


Orricers (Volunteer) : 


Absence from civil occupations, difficulties as to, 
17220 ; 17248. 
Amount of time actually given, 17249. 
Adjutants, number of, 17281. 
Brigadiers, Regular officers as, on mobilisation, 
17356. 

Class from which drawn, 17237; 17239. 
Commanding Officer, one only to a 17-company 
battalion, question as to adequacy of, 17284. 

Efficiency : 

Book knowledge, 17375. 

Command in the field, necessity forincreased 
efficiency, 17239. 

Importance of, 17243. 

Intelligence and keenness, 17233 ; 17239; 17245. 
Quartermaster, examinations passed by, 17320. 
Staff, provision, 17360. 

Supply of: . 

Adequacy of in Ist V.B. Leicester Regiment, 
17237. 

On mobilisation, suggestion as to supply 
from Regular Army for higher commands, 
17356 ; 17360. 

Training : 

Attachment to a Regular battalion ad- 
vocated, 17240; 17251; 

Camps, rapid improvement in, 17233. 

School of Instruction, suggestion as to, 17251, 


Rance Accommodation, 17277. 


Sours AFrican Wak, Service of Volunteersin, 17210, 


17324. 
Age of men, 17293. 
Efficiency, 17265; 17330. 
Rapid improvement in, 17288. 
Non-commissioned officers, defects owing to lack 
of training, 17332. 
Officers, supply from Volunteer force, 17329. 
Organisation, proportion of Volunteers to 
Regulars, 17354. 
Physique, 17290. 
Severity of the test, views as to, 17338. 


Transport, Volunteer, arrangements as to, 17322; 


17357. 


VOLUNTEERS : 


Claes from which drawn, 17234 ; 17342. 

Departmental services, provision, necessity for, 
17359. 

Efficiency, position as to, 17211; 17230; 17374. 

Possibility of producing efficiency on 
Volunteer lines, views as to, 17260. 

Equipment, contract for, 17322. 

Expenditure, necessary to procure 
efficiency, 17221 ; 17259. 

Intelligence, 17233. 

Non-commissioned officers, see that title. 

Officers, see that title. 

Organisation : “ 

Complete organisation, necessity for, to en- 
sure efficiency on mobilisation, 17362. 

Division into one administrative and two 
executive battalions, 17282. 

Ficld Army, question as to, 17308, 

Number of companies to a battalion, 17281. 

sique, 17290 ; 17341. 

ae Duill inadequate to develop men, 17342. — 
Physical drill, question as to possibility 
of, 17347. 

Percentage capable of going through a 
campaign in this country, estimate of, 
17336. 

Strength, 17208. ae 
Supply services, organisation, 
17397. 
ing: 
see nt needed for efficiency, 17219; 17266, 
17285. 
“atoor mobilisation, 17215; 17287 ; 17291, 
17356. 
Brigade training : 
s S ARrangeiunte as to, 17270. 
Value of, 17378. 


greater 


necessity for, 


BLACKADER, Carratn C. G.—cont. 
VoOLUNTEERS—cont. 


Training—cont. 
Camps: 
Attendance at, difficulties as to, 1722 
Importance of, 17232 ; 17372. 
Period in, advantages of 14 days’ camp, 
17255; 17258 ; 17304. 
Place chosen for, 17379. 
Regimental Camps, suggestion s8 to, 
17377. 
Simultaneous training of the two bat 
talions, 17283. 
Field company training, necessity for, 17302, 
Lectures, value of, 17372. 
New Regulations, effect of, 17231. 
Signalling, training in, 17279. 


BLAND, Lizurenanr-Cotonet F.M., Commanding the 


Mihtia and Volunteer Artillery in the North 
Western District ; (See Questions 12589-12787). 


ABTILLERY—MILITIA: 


Experience of witness as to, 12595. 


Lancashire Royal Field Artillery, 12596; 12671; 
12743. 


ABTILLERY—VOLUNTEER Force Generally: 
Carbines, 12779. 
Discipline, 12754. 
Efficiency, 12591; 12660. 
Equipment, classification according to, 12653 
Intelligence, 12660. 
Keenness, 12633; 12782. 
Mobilisation, arrangements as to summoning 
men, &c., 12648. 
Non-Commissioned Officers, see that title; 
Officers, see that title. 
Organisation of mixed Corps, views as to, 126%; 
12629. 
Demands for separation, 12624; 12627. 
Pay and allowances during Camp advocated, 
12775; 12784. 
Popularity of the service, 12777. 
Training: 
Camp, period in, 12640; 12763; 12783 
New Regulations, effect of, 12775. 
Specialists, week’s preliminary Camp for, 
12784. 
ARTILLERY, VOLUNTEER—FIELD ARTILLERY, question 
as to possibility of organising, 12627; 12655. 
Efficiency, 12661. 
Liverpool and Shropshire Corpa, 12627; 12712 
Drivers, training and efficiency of, 12664; 
12681; 12714; 12717; 12720: 12737: 
Horses, provision, 12715; 12724 
Training: 
Camps, 12715; 12721. 
Drills, 12718. 
ARTILLERY (Volunteer), GARRISON: 
Allotment on mobilisation, 12600, 
Efficiency, 12653. 
Comparison with mobile Artillery, 12592; 
12602; 12620. 
Equipment, 12600. 
Training, 12594; 12602, 12621. 
ARTILLERY, VOLUNTEER, PostTION (HEAVY) BATTEBIBS 
Allotment on mobilisation, 12646. 
Drivers : 
Dismounting, views a8 to, 12697; 12702. 
Led horses and ridden horses, systems 
compared, 12611; 12696; 12711. 
Training, 12681; 12714. 
Efficiency, 12592; 12606; 12748, Be 
Garrison Artillery, comparison with, 125925, 
12620. bh, 12818 
Regulars, comparison with, 12615. rae 
Equipment — Classes of guns, 12607; 12627} 
12654. 
Horses : P 
Camus, taking horses to, practice 88 to, 
12675; 12684; 12685. ° 
Comparison with horses used for Field 
Artillery, 12724. 


: INDEX (WITNESSES). 


ant-CoLonEL, F. M.—conf. 


UTEN. 
BLAND, Lis Posrrion (Hgavy) BarrEnies 


ABTILLEBY, Volunteer, 
—cont. 
Horses—coné. 
Grant for, inadequacy of, 12610; 12636; 
12682; 12683. irate 
uality of horse obtain . 
ii cada as to, 12636; 12775; 12784. 


oe apract required for efficiency, 12640; 
12693; 12730. 
‘After mobilisation, 12642; 12693; 


12723; 12732; 12763. 


Horses taking into camp, practice as to, 
12675; 12684; 12685. 
Importance of, 12675. 
Work done in Camp, 12688. 
Drills, mounted, number of, 12609; 12618; 
12633 ; 12694. 
Additional drills at home, 12681. 
Field work deficiency in training in, 
12606 ; 12609; 12749, 
Riding schools, 12681; 12708. 
MaNna@vuveine GROUNDS. 
Importance of, and effect of upon officiency, 
12694 ; 12736. 
Scarcity of, in North Western District, 12686. 
Non-CommissionEp OFFickrs, Artillery, Volunteers: 
Authority of: 
Effect on, of position in Civil life, 12756. 
Regular soldiers, comparison with, as to, 
12757. 
Riding lessons, 12708. 
Orricers, Artillery, Volunteers: 
Adjutant: 
Appointment of, for not more than 3 
years advocated, 12774; 12785. 
Mixed Corps, provision of only one adju- 
tant for, 12625. 
Officers taking this post with a view to 
Tetirement, question as to, 12786. 
Pay, increase, advocated, 12774. 
Selection, care in, advocated, 12773. 
South African War, adjutan‘s not allowed 
to go out, 12771. 
Supply of, difficulty as to, 12768. 
Prejudice against this post in the 
Service, question as to, 12771. 
Commanding Officer, relief from financial 
responsibility advocated, 12775. 
Efficiency of, 12598 ; 12602; 12670. 
Keenness, 12633; 12782. 
Riding Lessons, 12708. 
Supply, adequacy of, 12598. 
Yeomanry, Imperial, Grants and pay, effect of, 
in inducing men to join Yeomanry instead of 
Volunteers, 12636; 12775. 


BURBIDCE, Mr. R. Woopman, 


G ] 
Haral's Stureay eneral Manager of 


(See Questions 6540-6632.) 
AcE of employés, 6588 ; 6626. 
Computsory TRAINING, views as to, 6554; 6558 ; 
6595 ; 6602. j eee, 
Advantage of, to men, views as to, 6609 3 6630. 
Employment of women in preference to men in 
event of, question as to, 6595. 
Irregular system of, views as to probable un- 
popularity of, 6612. 
DIscipLine and Military training, question as to 
value of, to man in civil life, 6629 3 6631. 
Houipays, arrangements as t 545 5 6550 ; 6566 ; 
nae Rat ig 0, 6545 ; 6550 ; 6566 ; 
by during, 6597. 
saturdays, half-holidays and early leav ; 
6566 ; 6615, : una 
Miuitra : 
Attitude of the Company as to, 6560. 


mpl rn fr ini 
oe en of men on return from training, 


Number of employés serving in, 6543, 
Training, leave for, 6561. 
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BURBIDGE, Mr. R. Woop::aN—cont, 

Numser of employés, 6541 ; 6625 ; 6557. 

Orricers, Volunteers, none in service of Company, 
6556. 

Reservists and Ex-reservists, employment of, 6627. 

South ArricaN War, allowances to wives and 
parents, and employment of men on return, 6544, 

Sports and Volunteering, both encouraged by Com- 
pany, 6600. 


VoLUNTEERS : 

Attitude of employers generally, and of Harrod’s 
Stores Limited, as to, 6553 ; 6560; 6564. 

Discipline, question as to advantage to man in 
civil life, 6631. 

Number of employés of Harrod’s Stores serving 
in, 6542 ; 6551; 6571 ; 6581. 

Payment of wages by the Company during 
ortnight’s camp, 6599. 

Permission to join force, no regulation as to, 
6565. 

Training : 


Camps : 
‘Attendance for fortnight’s camp, 
question as to, 6585. 
Extended period of, question as to 
difficulties of employers in event of, 
6547. 
Concentrated extended training in 
early period of service, question 
as to, 6574, 
Facilities granted by Harrod’s Stores 
Limited, 6545 ; 6550; 6567 ; 6599. 
Season inconvenient for employés at 
Harrod’s Stores, 6545, 6547 ; 6354; 
6590. 
Musketry, leave for practice, 6615. 


BUTLER, Lieorenant-Cenzra, Sm W. F., cB. 
Commanding the Western District; (See Questions 
21487—21617). 


ARMY ORGANISATION : 
Oversea requirements; strength of the Army 
in relation to, 21505. 
Regimental district system, elaboration of; 
scheme advocated hy witness, 21497 ; 21539. 


ARTILLERY, GaRRISON: Strength of coast defence 
personnel ; inadvisability of reduction, 21663. 


ARTILLERY (VOLUNTEER) GARRISON : 

Efficiency, possibility of attaining, with proper 

equipment, 21600 ; 21617. 
AvxILIARY Forces GENERALLY : 

Efficiency, position as to, and views as to possi- 
bility of developing an efficient force, 21489 ; 
21492 ; 21510 ; 21523 ; 21528. 

Recruiting in relation to efficiency, 21499 ; 
21502 ; 21508. 

Foreign service; volunteering as units con- 
demned, volunteering by companics to be 
allowed, 21505. 

Moral effect of on Foreign Powers, 21534. 

Organisation : 

Necessity for re-organisation to produc 
efficiency, 21528 ; 21535. 

Three distinct organisations preferable to 
one homogeneous force, 21495. 

War company; organisation of in each 
force ; suggestion as to, 21505. 

Scheme for extension of Regimental District 
system and increased connection of 
Auxiliary Forces with, 21497; 21519; 
21539. 

Clothing, suggestion ag to, 21542. 

Efficiency, amount to be attained under, 
21571 ; 21601. 

Enclosed country, training over, 21570. 

Foreign service ; terms of enlistment as to, - 
21505. 

Pay, 21520. 

Period of service for Volunteers under, 2156 ; 
21569, 

Permanent Staff ; provision of, 21543. 

Ranges, Morris tube, ete. ; provision, 21535; 
21570. 
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. Avxiagy Forces GeNERALLY—cont. 


Scheme for extension of Regimental District 
system and increased connection of 
Auxiliary Forces with—cont. 
Remodelling of districts and creation of new 
districts, 21544, 
Training under, 21499 ; 21539 ; 21556. 
Amount required on mobilisation, 
21571 ; 21575 ; 21582; 21589. 
Barrack rooms ; scparate for Militia and 
Volunteers, 21539. 
Yeomanry ; treatment under, 21539. 
Stiffening by Regular troops; necessary to 
:. ,  @nable, Auxiliary Forces to meet Continental 
‘troops 21532 ; 21571 ; 21588 ; 21591 ; 21616. 
Training, general observations as to: 

Enclosed country: training in fighting in 
advocated, 21499. 

Period allotted to: inadequacy of, 21508 ; 
21509. 

: Sea-shore, camps on : advantages of, 21520. 

ee Winter training : suggestion as to, 21499. 

Commission, Royal, on the War in South Africa: 
evidence given before, 21499 ; 21554. 

Compursory Service: views as to, 21502 ; 21504 ; 
21512 ; 21522 ; 21537 ; 21546. 

Forzion ARMizs, comparison with English 
Volunteers as to efficiency, etc., 21492; 21611. 

Home DEFENCE: 

Moral effect of a strong Home Defence Force in 
reducing probability of invasion, 21533. 

South African War : position as to during, 21533. 

Invasion : possibility of, 21519. 
MaNcvvRING ARES: provision of, 21499. 
Mitta : 

Employment of ex-Militiamen under County 
Councils, District Councils, ete.: suggestion 
as to, 21508. 

Number of units in Western District, 21488. 

Strength, deficiency in, 21503. 

, Training, places chosen: camps on seashore 
“advocated, 21520. 

Mitrma Battot Acr: Enforcement, views as to, 
21513. 

Recruiting for the Regular Forces: possible 
effect on, 21518, 

Orricers, AUXILIARY ForcEs GENERALLY : 

Passing of all Army candidates through the 
Auxiliary Forces, views as to this suggestion, 
21601. 

Training: six months course at a school or 
military institute, views as to this suggestion, 
21601. 

Orsicers (Mita) : ‘ 

Efficiency : position as to and need for increased 
training, 21552 ; 21609. 

OrFicERS (REGULAR): 

Accounts and pay responsibilities: release from 
advocated, 21554. f 

Ufficiency of company officers and defects in 
system of training, 21553 ; 21607. 

OFFICERS (VOLUNTEER) : ‘ 

Efficiency, position as to and necessity for 
increased training, 21592. 

Comparison with Militia as_to, 21600. 

Expenses during camp. 21520. 

RECRUITING : Re 

Efficiency in relation to recruiting, 21499; 
21502 ; 21508. 

Localisation, effect on recruiting, 21499 ; 21502. 

Suggestions for improvement of, 21505 ; 21520 ; 
21523 ; 21602. 

SouTn AFRICAN WaR: \ 

Auxiliary Forces generally : discipline of, 21578. 

Medical service: breakdown at Bloemfontein, 
21613. 

VOLUNTEERS : 

Allowances and Pay, increase advocated if 
required to attend camp, 21520. ; 

Class from which drawn: comparison with 

, Militia, 21600. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS ; 


BUTLER, Ligurenant-Guvgray Siz W. F. 
cont. 
VoLUNTEERS—cont. 
Diecipline : difficulty 
Force, 21613. 
Impertance of and comparison with 5 
as to, 21576. e Fens 
Efficiency and training: increasod demands 
to, 21549 ; 21611. 
Percentuge of excellent soldiers in the 
Force, 21612, 
Fines : difficulties in recovering, 21564. 
Intelligence, 21575. 
Physique: capacity to stand strain of a cam- 
paign, views as to, 21613. 
Strength, deficiency in, 21503, 
Training : 
Camps not absolutely necessary, 2154), 
Drills and instruction at Headquarters, 
question as to continuance under Regi- 
mental District system, 21556. 


» KCB 


of cultivating in Volunteer 


CAMPBELL, CoronzL D., Commanding the Ist Lanark. 


shire Royal Engineers, Volunteers; (See Questions 
11618—11805.) 


CommirrEE or Comms Dina OFFICERS of Engineers, 
Volunteers, suggestions as to training and 
organisation of the force, 11622; 11634; 
11656... 

CompPutsory SERVICE, views as to, 11797. 

ENGINEERS (Volunteers): 

Age of Men, 11724. 

Allotment on mobilisation, questions as to, and 
as to training in relation to, 11737; 11786. 
Allowanzes and Pay, suggestions as to, 11626; 

11463; 11647; 11797. 
“Compensation ” suggested as right tem 
for, 11644. 
Army Act, ylacing under, views as to, 11651; 
11740. 
Class from which drawn, 11626; 11631; 11735. 
Advantages of men whose civil employment 
is a training for their military duties, 
11627; 11792; 11797. 
Selection of such men only, impossible 
under present system of Capitation 
Grant, 11799. 
Building Trade, men following, difficulty of 
procuring as Volunteers, 11794. 
Comparison with Militia and with Regulas 
as to, 11781. 
Competition among Engineer Corps as to recruit- 
ing, questions as to, 11731. 
Discipline, 11652; 11732; 11736. 
Comparison with Regulars as to, 11709. 
i Value of, in increasing handiness and smart- 
ness, 11738. 
, Dismissal, powers of Commanding Officer as to, 
11741, 
Efficiency, views as to, 11620. 
Comparison with Regulars as to, 11708; 
11721. 
Defensive purposes, efficiency with reference 
to, 11742. 
Equipment: 
Allowance for, 11667. 
Deficiency as to, 11634. 
Method of supply, 11636; 11667. 
Patterns, authorised, advantages of, 11705. 
Storage of Equipment in an Ordnance Depit, 
ready for use cn mobilisation, advocated, 
11703. 7 
Expense of Working the Corps, comparison 
with Infantry Corps, 11666. : 
Field Company, offered, but not organised, 
owing to inadequacy of allowance, 11680. 
Fines, recovery of, 11741. 
Grants: 3 
Adequate to cover all expenses, suggestion 
as to, 11672. 
Capitation Grant: 
Adequacy of, 11663. ih 
Retention of present system, ¥) 
addition of £1 per head, suggestion 
as to, 11669. 


oe 
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CAMPBELL, CoLoNEL D.—cont. 
ENGINEERS (Volunteers) —coné. 
Grants—cont. we ee 
itation Grant—cond. 
sc Selection of men, effect on of present 
system of Copltetion ane 11799. 
ipment, allowance for, . 7 
Ru Company and Telegraph Section, 
grant for, 11681. 4 7 
Special grant for maintenance, views a8 to 
this suggestion, 11669; 11673. 
Married men, proportion in the Corps, 11725. 
Officers, see that title. 
Period of Service: 
Average period, 11727. 
Contract as to, ee 
Permanent Staff, see that tile. 
Strength of Corps, decline in probable, 11664; 
11761. ; 
Telegraph Section, offered but not organised, 
owing to inadequacy of allowance, 11680. 
raining : 
2 Aapant necessary for efficiency, 11624; 
11643; 11706; 11714. 
After mobilisation, 11627; 11708; 
11712, 
Camps: 
Annual attendance at advocated, 11707. 
Attendance at in 1902 and 1903, 11711. 
Period in: 
Extended period (14 days), views 
as to possibility of, 11643; 11645; 
11685 ; 11706; 11723. 
Minimum, suggestion as to, 11647. 
Place chosen for, 11641. 
Defensive purposes, Engineers trained 
specially for, 11744. 
Drills at Head iiacters, 11639; 11784. 
New Regulations, effect of, 11643; 11665. 
Transport, provision, 11634; 11677. 
Contracts, difficulty as to, 11679. 
Mirrt1a Bator, enforcement, views as to, and as to 
its possible effect on Volunteer Force, 11687. 
MUSKETRY: 
Modified Course for Engineers advocated, 11656. 
Number of rounds of ammunition allowed, 11661. 


Non-Commissionep Orricers, Engineers, attendance 
at Camp, importance of, 11726. 
OrFicers. 
Engineers (Volunteers) : 
Adjutant: 
Absence of, and difficulty in filling this 
post, 11766; 11770; 11777. 
Supply of officers, deficiency in, 11693; 
11732. 
Training—no difficulty as to attendance at 
Camps and Schools of Instruction, in 
most cases, 11693. 
Volunteer Officers generally : 
Honours and Decorations, question as to 
effect of inducing officers to stay on 
ufter they have lost keenness, 11755. 
Status of, improvement in and making 
identical with that of Yeomanry and 
Militia advocated, 11654; 11694. 
PERMANENT Starr (Engineers) : 
Appointment of, on probation, 11765, 
Die and efficiency of Sergeant-instructors, 
64. 
Sergeant Majors, Warrant rank for, or title of 
Quartermaster-sergeants advocated, 11803. 
Sourn Arrican War, services and efficiency of 
Engineers in, 11627; 11719: 11745. 
Transport, 11634; 11677. 
Votunterr Decoration, change in conditions of 
granting advocated, 11758. 
VoLUNTEERS : 


Efficiency of the Force, relative value of opinions 
of Regular Officers, and of Volunteer and 
Militig Officers as to, 11747. 

Engineers, see that title. 

Officers, see that title. 
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CAMPBELL, CotonzL D.—cont. 
VoLUNTEERS—cont. 
Status of the force—recognition as Home De- 
fence Army, and change of name advocated, 
11694. 
Value of the Volunteer Spirit, 11687 


Lrevtgyant-Cotoyet Lorp, Com- 


CASTLETOWN, 
Leinster Regiment; (See 


manding 4th Battalion, 
Questions 20445-20612). 


CompuLsory training, views as to, 20482; 2U551; 
20562 ; 20575. 
Amount of training advocated, 20576. 
TRELAND, Militia in : 
Lords-Lieutenant and Deputy-Lieutenants of 
Counties attitude towards the Force, 20513. 
Appointment to be limited to officers who 
had served in Regulars or Militia; sug- 
gestion as to, 20516. 
Mounted Infantry. organisation of, suggestion 
as to, 20514, 
Officers : 
Class from which drawn. 20606. 
Juries, exemption from, advocated, 20605, 
Organisation ; amalgamation ot weak battalions, 
views as to, 20572. 
Population, decrease in, effect of on recruiting, 
20461. 
Range accommodation, 20463 ; 20473. 
Strength ; deficiency in, 20461; 20570. 
Training : 
Central training grounds with permanent 
establishment for competitions, etc.. advo- 
cated, 20530. 
Winter training, especially for musketry ; 
suggestion as to, 20462. 


[rrLanp, Yeomanry in: question as to possible 
effect on, of organisation of mounted Infantry, 
20515. 


Mrutta: 

Amusements during training, suggestion as to, 
20481 ; 20527. 

Bounty : 

Enrolment bounty of 10r., advantage of, 
20462 
Foreign service ; special bounty for, 20545- 
Class from which drawn, 20602. 
Efficiency, views as to, 20471; 20474; 20482. 
Continental troops, comparison with, 20547. 

Foreign Service ; liability for, views as to, 
20544. 

Officers, supply of, deficiency in, 20449. 

Ireland, see that title. 

Organisation ; amalgamation of weak battalions, 
Views as to, 20569. 

Pay: increase of, necessary to produce an 
efficient force without compulsion, 20552; 
20574. 

Physique, 20536 ; 20548 ; 20564. 

Recruiting, no difficulty as to, providing induce- 
ments are adequate, 20461. 

Reasons inducing men to join the force, 
20462. 
Recruiting area, 20601. 
j Status and réle of the Force, 20510. 
Training, amount required for efficiency, 20542 ; 
20548 ; 20576; 20&82, 
After mobilisation, 20581. 
Company training, importance of, 20540. 
County, training in more frequently advo- 
cated, 20531. 
Gymnastic training. 20536. 

Increase in annual training, views as to, 
20462 ; 20463 ; 20538 ; 20542; 20649, 
Preliminary drill, voluntary attendance of 

trained men at, increase advocated, 
20462, 
Recruits training : 
Date of commencement, earlier, advo- 
cated, 20535. 
Increase in, advocated, 20534 ; 20342. 
Season convenient to men, importance of. 
20462, , 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


CASTLETOWN, Lizurenant-Cotonst Lorp—cont. 


Mitra Bator Act, enforcement, views as to, 
20485 ; 20558, 


Mounrep INFantry Mirivia, organisation in Irelana. 
Suggestion as to. 20514. 
Muskerry : 
Competitions ; central training grounds, sug- 
gestion as to, 20530. 
Hurried practice of, 20540. 


Non-CommissioneD OFFICERS, Militia: 
Class from which drawn, 20595 ; 20600; 20603. 
Difficulties as to absence from work, etc. ; 20595. 
Efficiency, command of men, etc., 20591. 
Position in private life: effect of on autho- 
rity, 20593 ; 20600. 
Pay and other inducements, 20598. 
Training :° 
By the adjutant, question as to, 20598. 
Tnerease of: with increase pay, questior 
as to possibility of, 20595. 
Orricrrs, Militia : 
Commanding officer: authority of, increase of 
advocated, 20449 ; 20489. 
Commissions in Regular Army for young Militia 
officers : 

Passing of all Army candidates through the 

Militia, views as to this suggestion, 20521, 

Retention in the Militia of officers failing 

to obtain these commissions, 20524. 
Keturn of officers, on retirement, to their 

own Militia battalions, suggestions as to, 
20460 ; 20487. 

Compulsory service, probable effect of, on supply 

of officers, 20562. 

Grant or retaining fee, suggestion as to, 20560. 

Importance of, 20549 ; 20566. 

Juries, exemption, 20607. 

Pay and allowances, suggestion as to, 20567. 

Recruiting, small fee for services in con- 

nection with, advocated, 20450, 

Retiring allowance, suggestion as to, 20451. 
Recruiting by, suggestion as to, 20450. 
Residence within recruiting area, importance of, 
Status of, raising advocated, 20449; 20509 ; 

20560 ; 20567; 
Supply of ; deficiency in, 20558. 
Regular Army; supply of certain number 
from ; suggestion as to, 20452; 20509; 
20560. 
Officers with two or three years’ service 
appointment to Militia with retired 
pay, views as to, 20520. 2 
Suggestion that all young Militia 
officers should first pass through the 
Line, 20487. 
aining, inadequacy of, 20558. 
= Schools of ‘hatruction ; attendance at, advo- 
cated, 20452. 
Orricens, Voluntecrs. a) ; 
Adjutant, acting, conditions of appointment, 
206] 1. 
ANENT STAFF, Militia 
FE qintinee of, officer responsible for, 20-495 ; 
20589. 
Efficiency, and importance of, 20589. 
Promotion from Militia, views as to, 20502. 
Sour: African War, Militia in: 
Efficiency of, 20584. f 
Officers, transfer to Line during, 20564. 


., Commanding the Ist Volunteer 
ka TH = ey Harnpshive Regiment ; (See 
Questions 7535-7683). 

SOS ee ces Canes of 1903 on, 

7655; 7682. ie 

War in South Africa, Commission on, 7577. 
CosruLsory SERVICE, views as to, 7547; 7619. 


EmMeLoyers, attitude of, towards Volunteers, 7601 ; 
7665. 


CAVE, Cotonzt T. S.—cont. 
GERMAN ARMY: 


Efficiency of men, comparison with eific; 
English Volunteers, 7640. 


Home DrFence, unequal distribution of the burden 
under present system, 7552. 

Munrr1a Bauuor Act enforcement, views as to, and 
as to ite probable effect on Volunteers, 755). 
7581 ; 7620; 7674; 7679. ; 

Selection of Volunteers, 7674, 

Muskerry, New Regulations, not carried out 
by Ist Battalion of the Hampshire Regiment, 
owing to lack of time and range facilities, 
7664. 

OFFiceRs (Volunteers) : 

Advantages of Volunteer system in keeping 
officers and men closely in touch with each 
other, 7579. 

Allowances and Pay in event of increased re. 
quirements as to training, question as to, 7597. 

Army Act, placing under advocated, 7558; 7651. 

Efficiency of. 7568 ; 7592. 

Comparison with Regular Officers, 7616. 
Examination in Tactics, number of officers 
passing. 7659 

Honours and distinctions, suggestion as to, 
as means of increasing supply, 7560. 

Status of, ranking with Militia and Yeomanry 
advocated, as means of increasing supply, 
7538 ; 7653. 

Supply of, deficiency in, 7556. 

Militia Ballot, enforcement of, possille 
effect of on, 7561. 

Training : 

Increased reuirements question as to 
practicability of, 7596. 

Scheme for instruction and examination 
now under consideration by War Otice, 
7595. 

System adopted in Ist Battalion Hampshix 
Regiment, 7584. 

Rite Civss, Value of, 7541; 7622. 

Sourn Arrican War, efficiency cf City Im,er's! 
Volunteers, 7577. 

Transport for Volunteers : 

Absence of provision for force gencrally; small 
grant received by witness, 7577. 

Committee on, 7656; 7882. 

Arrangement as to, on mobilisation. 7631. 

Vo LuNtTEER Decoration, 7560. 

VOLUNTEERS : 

Allowances, suggestion as to, in event of organ- 
isation of force into three grades according to 
efficiency, 7541 ; 7621. 

Army Act, placing under. views as to, 7651. 

Army Service Corps, recommendations of Wer 
Office Committee cf 1903 on, 7656; 7682. 

Class from which drawn, comparison with 
Militia, 7601, 7631. 

Discipline, comparison with Regular soldier 4s to, 
7642, > 

Efficiency, views as to, 7546; 7564; 7565; 7670. 

Comparison with English Regular soldiers, 
and with Prussian soldiers, 7637; 7040. 
Number and efficiency, relative importanc® 

of, 7546. 

Equipment: 

2 Acrangeniente as to, on mobilisation, 7631. 

Boots, 7667. 

Foreign service, willingness of men to undertake, 
views as to, 7538. es, 

Keenness, value of the Voluntcer spirit &., 
7548; 7619; 7637. 

Long service medal, 7560. 

Organisation: Division of Infantry Corps into 
three grades according to efficiency, suggest” 
as to, 7541; 7564; 7608; 7670. — Re 

Sclection of Companies on mobilisation, question 
as to, 7617. ag. 7560 

Physique and quality as to marching. 75 luaie? 

Strength of the force, adverse cffect on, of a ‘ 
gon only of men who can give large amoun 
of time, 7541. 
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CAVE, Cotonzt T- S.—cont. 
VoLuNnTEERS—con!. 
‘Training: elt 
of Volunteer System in keeping 
gape men closely in touch with 
hb other, 7579. 
isoant needed to fit Volunteers to meet 
Continental Troops, ee as to, 75468; 
564; 7572; 7579; 7608. 
i After mobilisation, 7541; 71564; 7613; 
7672. tig! 
Camps. extended period in, views 48 to, 
7581; 7601. 
Drills : 
Importance of, 7579; 7580. 
Increase in requirements as to, question 
as to practicability, 7626. 
New Regulations, minimum laid down by. 
7628. 


LARK, Beicape Surcron Lizvt.-CoLonEL A. V.D.5 
° Senior Medical Officer of the 3rd London Volunteer 
Infantry Brigade ; (See Questions 13786-13889.) 


Bricapge Bearer Compantes, Volunte:r Infantry: 
Absorption of, into R.A.M.C. (Volunteers) 
advocated, 13800. 
Capitation Grant, inadequacy of, 13802. 
Strength of, 13792. 
Difficulty in recruiting for, 13793. 
Increased establishment advocated, 13832. 


COMMITTEE : 
Departmental of, 1888 ; 13789: 13815. 
Firecp Hosprras, strength of personnel, 13832; 
13833. 


Orricers, Medical (Volunteers). 

Allowances : 

Camp allowance for all medical officers, 
increase advocated, 13823. 

Senior Medical Officer of Brigades, allow- 
ance, suggestion as to, 13821. 

Class from which drawn, 18795. 

Departmental List advocated, 13815. 

Field Hospitals, two additional officers for, advo- 

cated, 13832, 
Promotion of officers, and suggestion as to a 
departmental test, 13810; 13815. 
Quartermaster, appointment advocated, 13832. 
Red Cross Society, representation on, advocated, 
13827. 

Regimental system, feeling as to, 13887. 

Senior Medical Officers of Field Army Brigade : 
Allowance, suggestion as to, 13821. 
Appointment, permanent, advocated, 13835 

Supply of: 

Difficulty as to, 13794; 13887. 
Training, 13213- 13816. 
Yeomanry Officers, placing on the same footing 
as Medical Officers of Voluntecrs, advocated, 
13810. 


ne Srrercuer Bearers, VOLUNTEERS: 
raining of two men as, in ever’ ‘orps, 
advocated, 13817. nie 
Roya Army Mepicat Corps: 
Organisation : 
Brigade Bearer Companies, absorption advo- 
cated, see title Brigade Bearer Companics. 
Departmental List, institution advocated, 
13815. 
Importance of Regimental System, in its 
effect on supply of officers, 13887. 
Training. difficulties as to attendance at Camps, 
13832. 
War Office, representation at, advocated, 13827. 
VoLUNTEER MEDICAL ASsocIaTion, general account 
of, 13789, 
VotunteER Force GENERALLY : 
Boots, importance of, 13845; 13848, 
Mobilisation stores, suggestion as to, 13882. 
Marching, importance of training in, 13844; 
' 13859 ; 13879, : 
cot Weight carried in marching, 13853; 13862. 
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CLARK, Bricaps Surceon Lievr.-Coronszt A., v.D.— 
ecnt. 
VoLuNTEER Force GENERALLY—cont. 
Physique, medical examinations, etc. : 
Not absolutely necessary that medical in- 
spection should be by Volunteer Medical 
Officer, 13840; 13888. 
Percentage of men medically unfit, 13849; 
13866 ; 13877. 
Period of training necessary to develop good 
physique, 13870. 
Periodical medical inspection advocated, 
13873. 
Standard of, unnecessary that it should be 
as high as that for Regulars, 13856; 
13864; 13870; 13874. 
Stricter medical examination, unnecessary, 
13836; 13857. 


CLARK, Cotonex Siz J. R. A., Bart., c.3., Commanding 
the Royal Army Medical Corps (Militia): (See 
Questions, 20299-20144.) 


Crvit1an Docrors, employment of : 
During militia training, 20318. 
In war time, 20382 ; 20390; 20419. 


ComPuLsory SERVICE, Views as to, 20439; 20443. 


Hosriras, Civitan, use of in War time, 20378; 
20404 ; 20410, 
Hospitats MILiTaRy: 

Base Hospitals, organisation of R.A.M.C. Militia 
for work in, 20343; 20358; 20360; 20373 ; 
20374 ; 20380. 

Field Hospitals and field work, not undertaken 
by R.A.M.C. Militia but by Volunteers, 20314 ; 
20341; 20348; 20349; 20353 ; 20356. 

Development of Militia organisation for the 
inclusion of this work, questions as to, 
20360; 20364. 
Mobilisation, arrangements for Field Hospitals 
in event of, 20374; 20379; 20408 ; 20414. 
Dressing stutions, 20381 ; 20388. 
Work of, to be underiaken by Militia in emerg- 
ency when R.A.M.C. is called abroad, 20311; 
20314; 20333; 20373; 20374; 20376; 
20380; 20390. 
MepicaL AvxILiaRY Forces, non-representation at 
the War Office, 20424, 
Menicat Srrvices for the whole Army, requirements 
from, and possibility of expansion, 20337. 
Mitrrra Forces, Generally: 
Age of men on entering the Force, 20428, 
Bounties, 20425. 
Medical Service, see title Militia Medical Service. 
Pay and allowances, 20424 ; 20441; 20442. 
Separation allowances, suggestion as to 
20424. 

Strength, increase in, views as to possibility ot. 
20439. 

Term of service and Reserve, questions as to, 
20430. 

Training, Shorter periods of suggestion as to. 
20434, 

Miuitra Mepica Service: 

Camp, annual, arrangements for medical aid 
during, 20421. 

Organisatioa on mobilisation, question as to 
desirability of formulating a scheme for, 20437. 

Regimental Officers: 

Abolition of this system, 20315. 

Appointment advocated, 20317; 20370; 
20422. 

Duties of, suggestions as to, 203818; 20329 ; 
20364; 20366; 20387. 
Pay, 20327. 

Training, 20318; 20320. 

Royal Army Medical Corps (Militia): 

Adequacy of present organisation, in event 
of mobilisation, views as to, 20310; 20336; 
20346; 20373, 20407; 20416; 20437,” 

Age of men on joining, 20428. 

pera on mobilisation, question as to, 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


CLARK, Coroner Sir J. R. A., Bart., o.B.—cont 
Mepicat Servicz—cont. 
Royal Army Medical Corps (Militia)—cont 

Class from which drawn, 20393, 

Duties of the force, 20306 ; 20312; 20314; 
20341 ; 20373; 20376; 2039:. 

Combination of field work and hospita: 
work, proposal as to, 20360. 

Foreign service, liability for, question 
as to, 20313, 

Efficiency of men as shown during their 
year’s embodiment, and in South African 
War, 20309, 

Equipment for field hospitals, non-existence 
of, 20349. 

Officers : 

Duties of, 20306 ; 20307 ; 20400. 
Number toa company, 20310; 20336; 
20492 
Pay, 20397; 20401. 
South African War, number serving 
abroad during, 20209. 
Supply of: 
Adequacy of, but difficulty aa to 
obtaining officers settled in re- 
quired districts, 20506; 20398. 


Increased strength advocated, 
20360. 
Pay and Allowances, 20395 ; 20424; 
Separation allowances, advocated, 
20424; 20429. 


Reserve, question as to formation of, 20430, 
South African War, see that title. 
Strength of, 20302. 

Increase in, under scheme introduced 
bv witness, and question as to 
further expansion, 20310; 20336; 
20339 ; 20439. 

No difficulty as to recruiting, 20306; 
20308. 

Term of Service, 20430 ; 20434. 

Training. 20306 ; 20349 ; 20372; 20384. 

War Office, non-representation at, 20337; 
20424. 

Roya Agmy Mepicat Corps, organisation of a unit 
to be used for either hospital or field work, pro- 
posed, 20360. Ps 

‘SouTH AFRIcAN Wag, services of R.A.M.C. (Militia) 

during, 20309 ; 20311; 20345. 
Number of companies embodied, 20303. 
Numbers serving abroad, 20309. 
VoLUNTEER MEDICAL ORGANISATION. ; 
Assistance from in event of mobilisation, auestion 
as to, 20341; 20345. ; 
Duties of Brigade Bearer Companies, on mobili- 
sation, 20417. ; 
: Training for field work, rather than for hospital 
© work, 20314; 20341 ; 20348, 


“CLAYTON, Coronet F. T., cp. Assistant Quarter- 
Master General, Headquarters of the Army ; (See 
Questions 22647-22789.) 


Army SzRvicr Corps: 
Enrolment, question as to, 22769. 
Non-commissioned officers; supply of from 
Volunteers, proposed, 22663. : 
Number of Volunteer companies required to 
complete Army Service Corps for three Army 
corps going abroad or for mobilisation for 
home defence, 22656 ; 22691 ; 22703. 
Officers : 
Deficiency in, 22656 ; 22669 ; 22752. 
Reserve of: proposed formation, 22657; 
22695 ; 22702 ; 22752. 
Training proposed, 22660. 
Sources of supply, retired officers, ete., 
22658. 
Strength of personnel, deficiency in, 22656; 
22662 ; 22691. 
Supply of men from Volunteers. 
—see Army Service Corps, Volunteers. 
Army Service Corrs, VOLUNTEERS: 
Account, historical, of the Volunteers’ supply and 
transport arrangements, 22665 


. ding 
CLIFFORD, Cotonzx E. T., Commen 
sex Royal Engineers, Volunteers 
8987-9123). 
ARMY ORGANISATION : 


CLAYTON, Cotonzt F. T., c.8.—cont. 
Asmy Service Corrs, VoLuNTRERS—cont, 


Advisability of organising tho corps: say; 
in expenditure on mobilisation, 721. pi 
Committee of 1902 on Volunteer Army Servigg 
Corps, Army Ordnance Corps, and Amy 
Pay Corps, 22663 ; 22681 ; 22684 ; 22692, 
Drivers, skilled, provision of, no difficulty a 
= ee eee 22716. 
ciency of Voluntecr Army Servi 
Hampshire Brigade, 20750) ars 
Enrolment, question as to, 22751. 
Expense of organisation, estimate of, 22693, 
Horses and Wagons : 
Provision on mobilisatio) 


mM: use of powen 
under Army Act advocated in liew of 


provision by contract, 22688, 22726. 


Sch isi i 
c oe for provision of, question as to, 


Standardisation of wag 

necessity for, 22776, 
Non-commissioned Officers : 

Number of, 22715. 

Training: number who hay 

at Aldershot, 22775, 

arrtd 
lowances and Pay: travelli expenses 
Nios attending age pigs na 
in transport duties, 22674, ;. 

Number of, 22716. batch 

To @ company, 22704. 

asia treatment as, 22705. 
upply of from Volunteer o: 
cated, 22672 ; 22694. oe 

Training of regimental and bri 
Port eae 22673 ; 22699. 

Number who have taken 
Aldershot, 22775, aide 
Organisation of, 22663. 

Brigade Army Service Corps, organisation 
of not contemplated, 22703. 

Complete and distinct units, organisation 
as, 22664, 22768. 

Expense, estimate of, 22693. 

Home Defence Army Service Corps m 
Volunteer lines preferable to separate 
Militia and Volunteer Army Service 
Corps, 22681. 

Mobile force only considered: 
to _be provided for by hired transport, 
22711. 

Regimental transport: provision not con- 
templated, 22703. 

Separate organisation for Militia not con 
templated, 22685. 

Reserve of artificera and supply men: propowd 
formation, 22681 ; 22738 ; 22761. 
Strength : 

Establishment ot otticers, non-commissioned 
officere and men, 22715. 

Number of Volunteer eompanies required, 
22691, 22703, 22707. ‘ 

Cadres or complete companies, question 
ay to, 22693. 
Supply Section: provision for Home Defence 
not contemplated, 22709. ; 
Training, amount necessary, 22730; 22744; 
22750. 


ons, question as to 


© taken course 


igade trans. 


i lances + 
Mrvicat Department: Drivers for ambu! 
question as to provision from Army Service Corps 
22770. : a 
Sours Arrican Wag: Army Service Corps in: 


Personnel, deficiency, 2265. 
Volunteers and  Militiamen: 
efficiency, 22779. 


services and 


Esti- 
Transrort, VOLUNTEERS : Note for in Army 
mates ; question as to, 22741. 


the Ist Middle- 
; (See Questions) 


reduction 

Streneth of the Regular Army reeiency 

possible, in event of greatly increas 
of Volunteers, 9072. 
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CLIFFORD, Cotonst E. T.—cont. 


Comitree of Commanding Officers of the Royal 
Engineers Volunteers : : 
Recommendations of, mad: especially with regard 
to Engineer Force, 9014. 
Strength of force represented by, 8999. 
Views of, represented by Witness, 8988 ; 9004; 
9015. 


ComPuLsory SERVICE Vi-ws as to, 9006. 


EMPLOYERS OF Lazour, attitude towards Volunteers, 
9032. 


EnGineeErs (Volunteers) : 
Allowances and Pay during Camp advocated, 
9029; 9033; 9077; 9118. 

Amount suggested, 9033. 

Allotment on mobilisation, question as to, 9081. 
Army Act, placing under, advocated, 9038. 
Class from which drawn, 9032 ; 9078 ; 9081 ; 9086: 

Engineering Trade, men connected with, 

9063 ; 9089 ; 9109. 

Discipline, 9038. 

Efficiency, 8990 ; 8994; 8996; 9045; 9048. 
Comparison with Regular Soldiers as to, 9110. 

Field Company, question as to, 9105. 

Grant to cover all expenses advocated, 9002; 
9117. 

Headquarters—1st Middlesex Royal Engineers 
Volunteers, 9108. 

Officers, See that title. 

Period of Service, 9098; 9120. 

Permanent Staff, see that title. 

Strength of the force, 8999; 9100. 

Decline in questions as to, 9017, 9099. 
Submarine Miners, pay during Camp, 9034. 
Training ; 

Amount required for efficiency, 8996; 9002; 

9026; 9045; 9065. 
After mobilisation ; 9046; 9050; 9113. 

Camps : 

Attendance at, difficulties as to, 9024. 
Field Engineering generally, training in 
camp limited to, 9076. 
Period in, 9026 ; 9029. 
Extended period (14 days), views 
as to, 8996; 9031; 9067. 
Standing Camp, suggestion as to, 9028. 

Drill at Headquarters, Attendance at, 9107. 

New Regulations, effect of, 9023 ; 9099. 
War Office, Separate department for Engineers 

(Volunteers) under the Inspector General of 
Fortifications, advocated, 9037. 


Minrtia: 

Cost of Force, Comparison with Cost of Volun- 
teer Force, under Scheme proposed by Com- 
mittee of Commanding Officers of Royal 
Engineer Volunteers, 9117; 9121. 


Muurria Batxor Act, enforcement, views as to, 9006. 


Orricers (Royal Engineers Volunteers) : 

Adjutant, appointment, 9094. 

Allowances and Pay to cover out-of-pocket 
expenses advocated, 9036. 

Commissions in the Regular Army, suggestion 
that Engineer Officers (Volunteers) should be 
eligible for, 9101. 

Headquarters for Officers, Suggcstion as to, 
provision of, 9036. 

Horses, provision, 9122. 

Selection of Civil Engineers, question as to, 
9056; 9064. 

per of, improvement advocated, 9036; 9071; 

Supply of, difficulties as to, 9036. 

Training, Courses at Chatham and Chelsea, 9057. 


PERMANENT Starr, Engineers (Volunteer) : 
Number of, 9102. 
Quartermaster-Sergeant, appointment of from 
Regulars, question as to, 9104. 
Sergeant Major, Warrant rank for views as to 
this suggestion, and as to importance of right 


ol ocean by Commanding Officer, 9039 ; 


CLIFFORD, Cotonet E. T.—cont, 
Sourn AFRican War: 
Efficiency shown by Royal i \. 
ays y yal Engineer Volun. 
VOLUNTZERS: 
Army Act, placing under views as to, 9038. 
Efficiency to meet Continental Troops, Views as 
to, 8994; 9002; 9013. 
Engineers, see that title. 
Grant to cover all expenses advocated, 9002. 
Cost of the force under this scheme, esti- 
mate of, 8993; 9013; 9117. 
Reduction in expenditure on Regular Army, 
possible in event of, 9072. 
Period of Service advocated, 9120. 
Training: 
Amount required for efficiency, 8996. 
New Regulations, effect of upon strength of 
the force, 9099. 


CLIFFORD, Cotonet Lorn, .p.c., Commanding the 
Devon Volunteer Infantry Brigade ; (See Questions 
14731-14847). 


ARTILLERY, section of to be attached to each Volun- 
teer battalion, suggestion as to, 14791; 14821. 

AuxitiaRY Forces, organisation of as one homo- 
geneous force, advantage of, as compared with 
present system, 14752. 

Computsion, views as to, 14743 ; 14750; 14804. 


Cycuists, value of, in fighting in enclosed country, 
14792. 
Home DErFENcE: 
Enclosed nature of the country : 
Effect of, on attack end defence, 14746; 
14747 ; 14755 ; 14769. 
Training of Volunteers in fighting in close 
country advocated, 14734 ; 14746 ; 14755 ; 
14769 ; 14783; 14835; 14838. 
Regular Army not trained in this form 
of fighting, 14757. 
Strength of force for, 14764. 
Preponderance of numbers, importance of, 
14749 ; 14760. 
Invasion, strength of invading force, estimate of, 
14761 ; 14766. 
Manevuvarine ARgas. provision, 14783. 
Local brigadiers to make arrangements for, 
suggestion as to, 14788. 
Maiut1a : : 
Class from which drawn, comparison with 
Volunteers, 14753 ; 14824. 
Reasons inducing men to join the force, 14828. 
Recruiting for: 
Decline in, probable, in event of increased 
expenditure on Volunteers, 14750. 
Difficulty as to supply of men, 14831. 


Mitra Battor Acr, enforcement, views as to 


advisability of, and as toits probable effect on Militia - 


and Volunteers, 14750, 14758 ; 14814. 


Musketry, efficiency and training of Volunteers,. 


14800. 


Non-Commisstonep OFFicers (Volunteers) : 
Discipline, importance of position in civil life, 
in relation to, 14795. 
Importance of, in fighting in enclosed country, 
14755 ; 14757 ; 14780. 


Orricers (Volunteers) : 

Brigadier, contact with brigade limited to 
period in camp, 14794 ; 14808. 

Discipline, command of men, etc., importance 
of position in civil life, in relation to, 14795. 
Importance of officers, in fighting in enclosed 

country. 14755 ; 14757 ; 14780. 

Supply of, deficiency in, 14804. 

Efficiency of battalion, question whether 
this affects supply, 14812. 

Training —schools of instruction, difficulties as 
to attendance at, and view that this 
would not be met by establishing local 
schools, 14802. 


es 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


CLIFFORD, Cotoxer Lorp, a.p.c.—cont. 


Ranaxs, difficulties as to attendance at, 14801. 


Sovrn Arrican War, Boer succeases due to know- 
ledge of the country, 14772. 
VOLUNTEERS : 

Allotment on mobilisation, 14735. 

Allowances and Pay in consideration of increased 
requirements, views as to, 14739; 14743; 
14750 ; 14817. 

Class from which drawn, comparison with 
Militia, 14753, 14824. 

Discipline, 14795 ; 14799. 

Efficiency, views as to, 14745; 14758; 14769; 
14813. 

Comparison with regulars, 14835. 

New regulations, improvement resulting 
from, 14739 ; 14742. 

Numbers and efficiency, relative importance 
of, 14749 ; 14760. 

Proportion of non-efficients, 14766 ; 14841, 

Expenditure on the force, increase advocated, 
14750. 

Marching, difficulty as to training in, and quality 
as to march discipline, 14796 ; 14799. 

Mobilisation—Arrangemente for summoning men, 
14805. 

Officer responsible for, 14808. 

Organisation : 

Artillery, section of, attached to each batta- 
lion, suggestion as to, 14791 ; 14821. 

Larger formations than brigade, question 
as to advantage of, 14791. 

Outlying battalion, 14741. 

Physique : ; 

Capacity to stand a long compaign, views 
as to, 14842; 14845. 

Percentage of non-efficients, 14766 ; 14841. 

Strength, 14764 : 

Decline in, owing to new regulations, 14739. 

Percentage of non-efficients, 14766 ; 14841. 

Training : 

Amount required for efficiency, 14734, 
14745 ; 14835. 

After mobilisation, 14836. 

Brigade training, value of, 14789. 

Camps: 

Attendance at, difficulties of, and 
suggestions as to partial exemption 
after certain period, 14739; 14743; 
14814. 

Importance of, 14742. 

Period in—Extended period of fourteen 
days—views as to, 14744; 14846. 

Exemption after three years, views 
as to this suggestion, 14815. 

Work in camp, suggestion that it shall 
be limited to that which can only bo 
done in camp, 14745. 

Difficulties as to training in places to which 
allotted on mobilisation, 14737. 

Direction of training more particularly to 
points absolutely necessary, advocated, 
14734; 14745. 

Drill, amount of, necessary for Volunteers, 
14734 ; 14809. 

Enclosed country, training in fighting in, 
advocated, 14734 ; 14746; 14755 ; 14769 ; 
14783 ; 14835; 14838. 

Manceuvres, value of, 14793. 

New regulations, effect of, 14739 ; 14742. 

Regular troops, advantago of training with, 
14790. 


Yeomanry, Imperial, pay of, effect of upon recruiting 
for Volunteers, 14751. 


CONNAUCHT and STRATHEARN, Fietp-M irsHaL 


His Royat HIGHNess THE DUKE OF, KG, 
&e., &e., Commanding the Forces in Treland- 
and the Third Army Corps ; (See Questious 3421- 
3607.) 


IRELAND : 


Lords-Lieutenant and Deputy-Licutenants of 
Counties, attitude towards Militia, 3502. 


CoN 
CONNAUGHT anp STRATHEARN, Fievp-Marsaut 
His Royat Hiouness tae Dug or, K.c., to— 
cont, 
InELanD—cont. 
ae 4 i 
nfluences telling against yeeruiting ; 
Treland, 3479. ia 
Non-Commissioned officers, quality of, 
Be ts ie ee 
on-resident Militia-men, 3481 ; 3492, (00 
Officers, shortage in, and provision of from a 
England, 3429 ; 3487. x 


Organisation, abolition of county aystem 


and extension of recruiting area, advo- 


cated, 3424 ; 3566. 
Out-stations, proportion of regiments quart 
ered at, 3538. 
Pay, re-engagement bounty, questions as to 
3516. : 
Strength, deficiency in, 3423 ; 3430 - 35 
Training, 3531 ; 3580. 
Troops ta dreland ‘during Sout African War, 
question as to efficiency if invasion hi 1 
attempted, 3586. sig 
Muitta : 


Baths, regulation as to, advocated, 3603. 
Boots, 3580. 
Bounty : 
Re engagement Rounty, 3516, 
eserve, Bounty on entering, views as 
3454.; 3469, y 8, Views as to, 
Clothing, 3574. 
Efficiency, questions as to, 3422 ; 3561. 
Foreign Service, views as to, 3439 ; 3523, 
Special Service Scheme 1899, 3527. 
Inspections, 3437. 
Trish Militia. See Ireland. 
Organisation, suggestions as to : 
Abolition of county system and extension 
of recruiting area, 3424 3 3565. 
Brigade system, 3432. 
Elasticity, advocated, 3573. 
Proportion of Militia to Line Battalions, 
BA24 5 3572. 
Period of service, 3454 ; 3464. 
Reserve, suggestions as to and observations on 
organisation of present Reserve, 3454 ;3474. 
Role and status of, 3421 ; 3439. 
Stiffening with Regulars for Home Defence 
necessity for, 3592. 
Strength, deficiency in, 3423 ; 3568, 


Training : 
Depots, position of, 3438. 
Increase, advocated, 3422 ; 3528. 

Period needed for efficiency, 3561 ; 3591. 


Non-ComMMissioneD OFFICERS, Militia ; Authority 
over men, and general etticiency, observations as 
to, 3467 ; 3469 ; 3594. 


OFFICERS : 
Militia : 
Adjutanta, 3536, : ; 
Age of Officers, and period of retirement, 
3482. ‘ ; 
Brigadiers and Brigade-Majors, appoint: 
ment, advocated, 3432. | : 
Commanding Ofticers, position and duties 
of, 3441. . . s 
Etficiency, observations as to, 3594; 3:06. 
Exemption from service on Juries, question 
as to, 3605. 
Expenses of, 3442 5 34905 HHO. ag. 
Grants, and other inducements, 3442 ; 3443; 
34U9 ; 3597. 
Supply of: 
Deficiency in, 3442. eSetain coum 
Regular Army, supply of certal ae 
ber of Othicers from, Views as 0 
3445. rE aD ok 
Training, increase of and establishne : 
School for, advocated, B452 5 3945 
Volunteers : noe servations 
Efficiency and t g, general ob . 


as to, 3452; 35475 Boal ; 3601 


ilitia : 2 
Appointment of, period of, 

8161. ay : 
Strength of, 34/2. + Sta 
Vantin quality of Perm2nen 5 


limit advocated, 


3468. 
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CONNAUGHT ayp STRATHEARN, Fieip-Marsqau 
His Royat Hicuness tHE DvuxE oF, K.G., &0.— 
cont. 

Soutn AFRIcAN War: . ; : 
Officers of Militia serving in South Africa, 
loss of money incurred by, 3442. 
Recruiting for Militia in Ireland during, 3479, 
Troops in Ireland during, question as to efficiency 
of, 3586. 
Was Game: value of, 3554. 


COOKE-COLLIS, Cotove. W., c.m.a., Commanding 
9th Battalion, King’s Royal Rifle Corps ; (See Questions 
20712-20905). 


CompuLsory Trarnina : Views as to, 20738 ; 20746 : 
20765 ; 20777 ; 20800 ; 20872; 20876. 

Age of liability for, 20747. 

Amount of training for officers and non-com- 
missioned officers, views as to, 20871. 

Exemptions, suggestion as to, 20743. 

Surplus men, method of dealing with, question 
as to, 20743. 


Dxzrury Lirvrenants of Counties, appointment 
only of officers who had served in Regulars or 
Militia, views as to, 20817. 


Gxrnman Army: Compulsory service system, classifi- 
cation of men under, 20747. 


IRELAND: 
Deputy Lieutenants: Appointment of, 20817. 
Militia in; 
Allowance, separation, advocated. 20735. 
Extension to aged parents, views as to 
this suggestion, 20782. 
Dfficers : 
Juries, 
20824. 
Schools of Instruction, willingness to 
attend, 20775. 
Prejudice against the force on the part of 
wives and mothers, 20735 ; 20881; 20894. 
Ranges, provision of, importance of, 20761 ; 
20888. 
Recruiting fairly good in South of Ireland, 
20727. 
Strength, deficiency in, 20894. 
Question whether establishment is too 
high for the population, 20895. 
Training: 
Season most convenient for, 20861. 
Winter training under Permanent Staff, 
suggestion as to, 20867. 


exemption from, advocated, 


Muri : 
Allowance, separation, advocated, 20735 ; 20780 ; 
20387. 

Extension to aged parents, views as to this 
suggestion, 20781. 

Amusements, recreation rooms, etc., 20839. 
Roots, question as to, 20758. 
Bounty : 

Foreign service: special bounty for, views 
as to this suggestion, 20813. 

New arrangements as to, effect of, and sug- 
gestion as to return to re-engagement 
bounty, 20895. 

Clothing inferiority of, issue 
clothing, &c., 20759 ; 20760. 
Efficiency, position as to, 20729. 

Continental troops, comparison with, 20764. 

Foreign service: liability for, views as to, 
20813. 

Head-dress, question as to, 20832. 

Treland, see that title. 

Keenness, 20804. 

Pay: Increase of, views as to, necessity of to 
Procure an efficient force, 20802. 

Recruiting, probable effect of national emergency 


of part-worn, 


on, 20803. 
Strength. 20716; 20727. 
Training : 


Amount necessary for efficiency, 20730; 
20788 ; 20873 ; 20900. 
After mobilisation, 
20899. 
Increase nevessary, 20736. 


20795 ; 20879; 
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COOKE-COLLIS, Cotonex W., c.mt.c.—cont. 
Mrrta—cont. 
Training—cont. 
County: Training in, difficulties 
20761. sacs 
Increase in annual training, advo 
20790. iad 
Maximum training that could be 
exacted, 20778. 
Recruits’ Training: 
Depét training, disadvantages of, an 
suggestion as to training by Militia 
officers and staff, 20836; 20847. 
Tncrease of, views as to possibility of, 
20787. af 
Winter training under permanent staff, 
views as to advantages of, 20867. 


inrrta BatLor Act, enforcement of, views as to 
207404 


Musxetey : 

Gompletion of course for trained men at seasons 
other than the annual training, views as to. 
20865. 

Difficulties as to training, 20888. 

Recruits’ training. 20859, 


Non-Commisstonep Orricers, Militia: 
Importance of, 20793. 
Supply of from Regular army, with a bounty 
advocated, 20894. 
Training, attachment to a Line battalion for 
short period advocated, 20842. 
Orricers, Militia: 
Allowances, travelling advocated, 20717. 
Gommanding officers : 
Authority of, extension advocated, 20718. 
Local men, appointment of advocated, 
20718, 
Commissions in Regular Army for young Militia 
officers, 20807. 
Passing of all.officers through the Militia, 
views as to this suggestion, 20810. 
Value of Militia training as compared with 
Sandhurst, 20809. 
Efficiency, position as to, necessity for increased 
training, 20729; 20772. 
Grant or retaining fee, views as to this suggestion, 
20826. 
Importance of, 20770 ; 20793. 
Juries, exemption from, views as to this sugges- 
tion, 20824. 
Keenness, 20804. 
Losses incurred by absence from civil employ- 
ment, question as to, 20774. 

Musketry instructor to be a captain and to be 
seconded, suggestion as to, 20725; 20754. 
Pay, necessity for, as an inducement to join the 

force, views as to, 20802. 
Sons of senior officers, admission to the two 
Military Colleges, suggestion 
Status of, raising advocated, 1 
Supply of, deficiency in, 20716 ; 20732; 20770. 
Regular Army, supply of certain number from, 
importance of, 20812. 
Tents, furniture etc., suggestion as to, 20718. 
Training Schools of Instruction: 
Admission to, difficulties as to, 20732 ; 20773. 
Six months’ course at a school or Military 
Institute, views as to this suggestion, 
20810. 
Rances: provision of, 20761. 
South AFRican War, Militia in. 
Boots, quality of, 20760. 
Non-commissioned officers, stiffening by Regulars, 
value of, 20845, 
Officers, transfer to Regular Army during, 20716, 


COOMBS, Surcron-Lizur.-Cotonzn R. H.. an., 
Medical Officer of the 3rd Battalion Bedfordshire 
Regiment; (See Questions 20136--20298). 


Civitran Doctors: 
South African War, employment during, 20204 ; 
20283. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS ° 


COOMBS 
» SURGEON-Lizut.-CoLoneL R.H., u.p.—cont. COTTON-JODRELL, Coton E. T. D., 0.8.—com. 


es Doctors—cont. 
emporary employ: i in Mibti 
Mae eo ee 

Hosrrzats, Civilian, use of in war time, 20285. 

Hosrirats, Mititary : 

ree Hospitals, control of, in active service, 20276. 
pe da organisation, officers, etc., 20165; 

Regimental medical officers, no duties in 
__ connection with, 20167 ; 20222 ; 20228. 

Efficiency, general, of military hospitals, 20179. 

err eas organisation of, question as to, 

+ Regimental system, Militia, general working of 

in relation to hospitals, 20152. 

Mxpicat Sgrvices for the whole Army, question as 
to adequacy of, and as to necessity for re-organisa- 
tion of the whole system, 20203. 

Mixrria MeEpicat SERvicE: 

Adequacy of, to supply wants of Militia on 
mobilisation, question as to, 20192; 20240; 
20256. 

Camps, annual, arrangements for medical aid 
during, 20232 ; 20249. 

Regimental system: 

Abolition of, in 1876, 20138. 

Appointments at brigade depdts given 
to certain number of Militia surgeons, 
20170. 

Advantage of the system, and suggestions 
for ita restoration, 20142; 20209 ; 20221 ; 
20249 ; 20257 ; 20265. 

Base hospita!s, control of in active service, 
20276. 

Bearer companies, none organised under 
this system, 20190. 

Departmental list of officers advocated, 
20146 ; 20220; 20263. 

Depét hospitals, no duties in connection 
with, 20167 ; 20222; 20228. 

Duties of officers, 20163 ; 20214; 20224; 
20229 ; 20237 ; 20261. 

Foreign service, question as to liability 
for, 20249. 

Field hospitals, organisation of, question as 
to, 20183. 

Hespitals, general, experience as to, under 
old regimental syetem, 20152. 

Number of regin-ental officers still serving, 
20140 ; 20192; 20,240. 

, Orderlies : 

Jnefficiency under old system, 20181. 
Supply and training, 20188. 

Pay of officers, comparison with that of the 
Royal Militia Medical Staff, 20297. 

Relaxation or re-organisation of the system 

‘ probably necessary for active service, 
20278. 

Senior Medical Officer on mobilisation, ques- 
tion as to, 20267. 

South African War, utilisation of regimental 
officers during, 20146 ; 20173; 20192; 
20198; 20217; 20249. 

Btatus of medical officers under, 20161. 

Koyal Army Medical Corps, Militia. : . 

Adequacy of for services of Militia in event 
of moliiligation, question as to, 20194. 

Number of officers, 20194 ; 20240. 

Sourn AFRICAN Wak. 

Civilian doctors, employment of, 20202. 

Question whether Militia medical officer 
would not have been preferable, 20283. 

Regimental medical officers, Militia, utilisation 
of, during. 20146; 20173 ; 20192; 20198 ; 
20217; 20249, 


COTTON-JODRELL, Coroxen E. T. D.. cB. Com- 
manding the =nd Cheshire Royal Engineer Volun- 
teers ; (See Questions 12430-12588.) 

CommitTEE oF COMMANDING OFFICERS of Royai 
Engineers, Scheme proposed by, views of wit- 
ness as to, 12437: 12543. 
Extension of the Scheme to the whole Volunteer 
Force advocated, 12544; 12546 ; 12566. 


ComPuLsory TRAINING, views ac to, 12552. 


Discre.ing, importance of, 12536. 
(see also Engineers). 


Enornexns, Volunteers: 

Class from which drawn — advantages of civil 
pecupeson aris serves 88 @ training {or 
military work, 12435; 12437; ; Rass 
milita oa 5 12437; 12438; 1a, 
_ Permanent-way men, 12462; 12469, 

Discipline, 12437; 12502. : 

Efficiency, 12436 ; 12547 

Equipment, deficiency in, 12448. 

Non-Commiesioned Officers, sce thas title. 

Officers. see that title. ; 

Pay: 

Royal Engineer Railw iY 
aos gi ay Reserve, 12476; 
Suggestion as to in event of increased requite. 
_ ments as to training, 12492, 
Period of service, 12473. 
Royal Engineer Railway Re verve, 12434. 
Conditions of service in, 12476; 12477. 
Militia conditions, question as to whether 
men would serve under, 12487. 
Strength sent out to South Africa, 12500, 
Training, 12485; 12489. 
South African War, see that title. 
Strength of Corps, 12434; 12467. 
Inadequacy of, for work that would le 
reduled am event of invasion, and sugye- 
ion as raising of Oo! 
Railway Com anies, 12455. ae 
Training : 
Battalion Drill, 12503. 
Camps, 12489; 12446. 
Engineering drills beyond ordinary company 
and battalion drill, 12445. : 
Forian ARMIES: 

Compu!sory Service, effect of as regards keennes 
and class of men, 12558; 12562. 

Training, 12556. 

Home Derence: 

Efficiency of Volunteers for, see title Volunteers 
sub-heading Efficiency. 

Familiarity with the country, advantage of. to 
the Defence Force, 12549; 12578. 


Invasion, work to be undertaken by Engineers 
event of, 12452. 
Question whether Engineer Volunteers would 
be able to leave their civil employment » 
event of invasion, 12442 ; 12468. 


Nationat Service Leacte: 
Attitude towards the Volunteers, 125 
Universal Training, suggestion 43 to, 


Non-ComMMISSIONED OFFICERS : 
Discipline, quality as to, 12515. ; 
Topography, importance of training in, 1258). 


OFFICERS: 
Engineers, Volunteers: 

Absence from civil employment, leave of, 
probably granted, in event of invasion 
12448 ; 12472. 

Class from whch drawn, 12460. 

Discipline, 12518. 

Supply of, adequacy of, 12461. 

Volunteer Officers Generally : Se haras 

Adjutant, instruction of officers et pe 
graphical knowledge by, advocat ror 4 

Allotment on Mobilisat:on—imf ort 
familiarity with place chosen, a. g 

Army Act, placing under advocated: 

Commissions in Re} 
12567. 

Staif--General 
vocated, 125465 

Status of, identica 
and higher thap 
vocated, 12568. 

Training in topography 
39549; 12581. 


oo 


in 
gular Amy for, advocated: 


att ad 


Headquarters 
12452; 1256 
] with that © 
that of ¥ 


importance of, 


C01 
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COTTON-JODRELL. Cotone. E T. D., 0.8., —cons. 
Rattways, working of traffic by Engineers in event 
of invasion, 12454; 12465. mee 


Sours Argican Wak: 
_ . Boers, advantaze of, in familiarity .with the 
Country, 12549 ; 12579. 


V,, 12439; 12486. 

Employers’ (L. & N. W. Railway) willingness 
to grant men leave to go, 12442. 

Strength sent out, 12474 ; 12500. 

Training before going out, 12497. 

Work undertaken, 12453. 


Tgansport, Engineer Volunteers, Arrangements as to, 
on Mobilisation, 12451. 


VoLunTEERS: 
Allowances and pay, in event of increased re- 
quirements, suggestion as to, 12567. 
Army Act, placing under advocated, 12567. 
Class from which drawn, comparison with Militia 
and Regulars, 12563. 


Discipline : 
Foreign armies, comparison with as to, 
12627. 
Regulars of English Army, comparison with 
as to, 12502. 


Efficiency, views as to, 12548 ; 12576. 
Engineers, see that title. 
Intelligence. 12551; 12563. 

Comparison with Regulars and Militia as to, 
12535. 

Keenness, value of the Volunteer spirit, &c., 
12551; 12558. 
Organisation : 

Application to the force, of scheme proposed 
by Committee of Commanding Officers of 
Engineers Volunteers, advocated, 12544; 
12646. 

Division into homogeneous unite advocated, 
12546; 12549; 12552; 12566. 

trength of force advocated by witness, 12549. 

Efficiency and numbers, relative importance 

of, 12549; 12572, 
Training : 

Allotment on mobilisation—importance of 
training in places to which allotted, 12579; 
12581. 

Amount required for efficiency, 12548, 

Camps—period of fifteen days in, with mini- 
mum of eight days, advocated, 12570. 

Drills at Headquarters, number ot attend- 
ances advocated. 12571. 


COURTENAY, Cotone, A. H., c.p., Commanding 
4th Battalion Scottish Rifles ; (See Questions 
3887-4167.) 


AuxiLiaRY Forces generally : 
Department for, at War Office suggested, 3981. 


Miurtia : 
ate Standard, 3985 ; 4134; 4140. 
Allowances—travelling expenses, 3937. 
Bounties, new system, abolition of re engage- 

ment bounty, etc., 4033 ; 4075. 
Character, new regulations as to, 4082, 
Clothing, reform suggested, 4026 3 4095. 
mployers, attitude of, 393¢ 
Non-Commissioned officers. 
Officers. See that title. 
Organisation 7 
Dishandment of weak battalions and re- 
wision of recruiting districts advocated, 
Identification with that of Line battalions, 
Importance of, 4089. 
: ae system, views as to, 4084, 
Tiod of Service, terms of enlistm 
3936 ; 3943 ; 3988 ; 4007. ee 
Re-engagement A 
jounty, abolition of, effect of « 
od , effect of on, 4033 ; 
R Option of, advocated, 3990. 
eserve, present organisation, 3997, 


91 —II. 


See that. title. 


COURTENAY, Corot. A. H., cB - cont. 


MILITIA—cont. 


Reservists of Regular Army, re-enlistment in 
Militia, 3947. } 

Strength of force, reduction of, question as to 
in event of greater efficiency, 3033. 

Training : 

Absentees, questions as to, 4110. 
Brigade and manceuvre systems, 4064. 

Company training, 4063. : 

Depét training, separate systems for Militia 
and Line battalions advocated, 4035 ; 
4158. , 

Musketry training, 3996 ; 4051 ; 4057 ; 4068; 
4103 ; 4116. 

Period required for efficiency, 3926 ; 3941 ; 
3984 ; 3988 ; 3995; 4003; 4046; 4056; 
4066 ; 4113. 

Recruits training, increase advocated, 3943 ; 
3983 ; 4021 ; 4126. 


Non-CoMMIssIoNED Officers, Militia : Reservists of 
Regular Army, employment as non-commissioned 
officers during period of training advocated, 4098, 


Orricers, Militia : 
Accounts and pay responsibilities, 3961. 
Adjutants : 

Appointmentof Militia Commanding Officer 
advocated, 4147. 

Comparison with 
recruiters, 4019. 

Status of, position as to future career, ete. 
4150. 

Age standard, 4118. 
Allowances, 3919. 

Class from which drawn, 4120. 
Commanding Officers : 

Appointment of officers familiar wit 
district advocated, 4142. 

Authority of, extension advocated, 3950 ; 
4018 ; 4040 ; 4158; 4935. 

Pay and travelling expenses, suggestion 
as to, 4040. 

Commissions in Regular Army for young 
Militia officers, 3894 ; 4085. 

Passing of all candidates for Regular 
Army through the Militia, suggestion 
as to, 3894, 

Efficiency, present position as to, 391 
4054. 

Expenses, 3920. 

Grants, or retaining fee, 3897 ; 3976. 

Honorary rank, 3913. 

Neglect of Militia force, effect of, on supply 
of officers, 3980. 

Pay of Militia officers, 3897 ; 3920 ; 4054. 

Sandhurst and Woolwich Cadets : 

Annual Training with Militia advocated, 
3894 ; 3973. 

Service in Militia for period after prelim- 
inary examination and before passing 
‘into Sandhurst or Woolwich, views as to 
this suggestion, 4160. 

Supply of Officers : 

Deficiency in, 3890. 

Regular Army, officers from, return to 
their own Traitia battalions, views of 
witness as to, 3905, 

Training, suggestions as to, 3917 ; 4054 ; 4122. 

Drill for one month with Line battalion 
before training period, 3918. 

Musketry Course at Hythe, suggestion of 
Advisory Board as to, 3920. 

Tactical School, attendance of officers at, 
recommendations of Advisory Board ax 
to, 3920. 

Transfer to Regular Army during South African 
War, 4083, 

Warrant officers of Regular Army as Militia 
subalterns, views as to, 4074. 


quartermasters as 


PERMANENT StaFF, Militia: 
Appointment and discharge of, 3959; 4012; 
4090 ; 4098. 
Pay, 4094 ; 4111. 
Qualifying service, reduction advocated, 3954. 


Sout ArricaN War: 
Officers, Militia, transfer to Regular Army 
during, 4083. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS 


COURTENAY, Cotongt A. H., c.B.—cont. 
Sours Argioan Wan—cont. 


Scottish Rifles, 4th Battalion : 
Disembodiment of regiment, 4105. 
Musketry, quality as to, 4070. 
Organisation and services during the war, 
4048 ; 4070 ; 4087 ; 4110; 4133. 
Warrant officers of Regular Army, employment 
as Militia subalterns, yews as to, 1074, ree 


GRAIC, Lrmvr.-Cotowst J. F., n.a.a., commanding the 
Falmouth District Militia and Volunteer Artillery; 
(See Questions 21157-21237.) 


ARTILLERY : 
Militia : 
: Bield artillery: organisation of, question 
as to feasibility, 21212 ; 21222. 
Garrison artillery : 

Class of men, physique, intelligence, 
Q1174; 21177; 21210. 

‘Efficiency, position as to, 21173. 

Stiffening of Regulara necessary 
for, 21189. 

Organisation: conversion of surplus 
garrison artillery into infantry or 
field artillery, question as to advisa- 
bility of, 21212, 21222. is 

Strength, excess over requirements, 
question a8 to, 21187. : 

Training: amount required for effici- 
ency, 21178, 21182; 21214. 

Volunteers : position (heavy) batteries, 21218 
y TRAINING, views 28 to, 21186 ; 21193. 
Cea shins boys educated at, suggestion a8 
to subsequent compulsory training, 21165. 


‘RELAND = suitability of west of Ireland for organisa- 
z tion of Militia field artillery, 21213 ; 21219. 


MILITIA: ‘ 
Artillery, see that title. 
ruiting + te. 
Be Adjutant or quartermaster a8 Tecruiting 
officer, question as to respective value, 
21236. ? . 
Emigration telling against (in Cornwall), 
21160. 
Miurria BatLot Act enforcement, views as to 
21164. 


Non-CoMMIssioNED OFFICERS, Militia : 
Efficiency, position as to, 21190. 
Supply of certain number from reserve of Regular 
Army, suggestion as to, 21191. 


Orricers, Militia: 
djutants : 

: ™ sppointment of Militia officers as, and 
suggestion that they should have been 
previously attached to the Regulars, 
21235. 

Period of service, extension of, views as to, 
21206. 

Recruiting officer, value as, as compared 
with quartermaster, 21236. 

Report on by commanding officer, viows 
as to, 21236. 

Class from which drawn ; value of local men of 
influence, 21195. 

Commanding officer, authority of, increase 
advocated, 21202; 21225. 

Commissions in Regular Army for young Militia 
officers; passing of all officers through the 
Militia, views as to this scheme, 21234. 

Grant or retaining fee for, views as to, 21194. 

Supply of, deticiency in, 21159; 21192; 21234. 

Training—Six months course at school or 
Militia institute, views as to this scheme, 21234, 

PERMANENT Starr, Militia, appointment and removal 
of, views as to, 21 


Promotion from Militia, views as to thi 
gestion, 21223. oa: 


Soura’ Aymeas WAR Artillery, 5-inch gun, use of, 


CRAIG, Lrgvt.-Cotonzt J. F., x.0.a.—cont. 


VouUNTRERS, pay in considerati i 
7 a rati e 
requirements, 21171. eo na 


GROMPTON, Lrevrewant-Cotonet R. EB, cn, 


Commanding the Electrical Engi 
(See Questions 10586-10672.) ee ee 


ExgcrricaL ENGrnesrs (Volunteers) : 
Account of inception of the foroe, 10587. 
Admission to the force, standard of Electrical 

knowledge for, 10594. 

Civil Employment of Men, similarity of, w 
Military Employment, 10605 ; 10606; 1064, 

Cooks, regimental training, importance of, 1061. 

Committee of Commanding Officers of Romi 
Engineers, suggestions of, not specially spi. 
able to Electrical Engineers, 10618, 

Duties of the force, 10593 ; 10600; 10647, 

Employers of Labour, attitude towards th 
force, 10598. 

Equipment, 10598. 

South African War, equipment of contingents 
for, 10589 ; 10590. 
Stations on the Coast, 10597 ; 10659 ; 1066, 

Grant, Capitation : 

Amount of, 10650. 
Travelling expenses paid out of, 1063); 106i, 

Intelligence of Volunteers, 10666. 

Land Search-Lights, practice with, 105%; 
10598 ; 10633. 

Men drawn from all parts of the Country, 10613; 
10617 ; 10621 ; 10631 ; 10653. 

London, men drawn from, 10643. 

Musketry, 10597. 

Non-Commiasioned Officers : 

Efficiency shown during South African Wsr, 
10603. 
Selection of, 10604. 

Officers, selection of, 10605. 

Organisation of separate Corps, question ss to 
possibility of, 10623; 10626. 

South African War, Services of skilled Search: 
Light Contingents in, 10589; 10600; 1062; 
10635. 

Armoured trains on Lines of Communication. 
i responsibility for search-lights on, 10i6i. 
a Discipline of the Contingents, 10630. 
a Equipment, 10589 ; 10590. 
Improvement in men as regards adaptability 
é to exigencies of War, 10665. 
Previous Service in Volunteers, question # 
to, 10637, 
Railway Signals and the Block System, rapid 
training of men in, 10668. 
Telegraphists, work done by, 10670. 
Transport, 10635. 

Strength of the Corps, 10591 ; 10645. ‘ 

Submarine Miners, work of Electrical Engineers, 
undertaken by, in some places, 10620. 

Training, 10593 ; 10596: 

Amount necessary, 10647. 
On Mobilisation, 10647 ; 10648 ; 10668. 
Annual Training : 
Period of duration, 10596. 
Positions on the Southern Coast, 1008; 
10641. 
Season convenient for, 10598 ; 10638. 
Detached parties necessitated by nature of 
the Corps, 10609. 
Lectures and Drills, 10596 ; 10611; 1064. 
Glasgow and Newcastle, question § 
to possibility of courses of instructie? 
at, lo624. 
Rifle Drill, 10597. 
Naval Manceuvres, practice at, 
10640. 
Practical Work on same lines as work © 
active service, advocated, 10662. 
Travell'ng Expenses, 10631; 1654. 

Transport : 

Electrical Transport for scareb-lights in the 
field, 10633 ; 10636. 

Horses for Transport of apparatus. Ml 

Provision of, on Mobilisation, 10656: 1" 


1agas: 
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DINWIDDY, Carram T. W., 2nd V. B., Royal West 


Kent Regiment, Brigade ,Cyclist Officer, Royal 
West Kent Infantry Brigade; (See Questions 
23115-23228). 


Cyorisr Corrs : 
Accidents to bicycles : 
Compensation for, 23130. 
Confusion resulting from, 23210. 
Number of in a day’s run, with 400 men: 
estimate of, 23206 ; 23215. 

Class from which drawn: comparison with 
Volunteer Mounted Infantry, 23127 ; 23204. 
Communication : efficiency as to, 23119 ; 23122. 
Compensation for wear of bicycles, 23126; 

23128 ; 23157 ; 23196. 
Efficiency, 23119 ; 23134. 
Equipment : 
Bicycles : 
Folded oycles: introduction of not 
contemplated in this country, 23227. 
Life, average, of a bicycle, 23202. 
Motor cyoles: question as to use of, 
23140. 
Price of, 23201 ; 23223. 
Replacing cycles in event of acci- 
dents: ease of, as compared with 
horses, 23119 ; 23135. 
Army Act: question as to appli- 
cation of to cycles, 23137. 
Standard cycle: War Office suggestion 
as to, 23219. 
Price mentioned, 23221. 
Usually provided by the men, 23127 ; 
23156. 
Uniform, etc., special expenses as to, 23152. 
Mounted Infantry: comparison with as to 
utility. 23119 ; 23173. 
Organisation in small bodies advocated, 23119; 
23121 ; 23123; 23134; 23165. 
Highest convenient tactical unit, 23145; 
23164 ; 23191. 
Pace of cyclists: number of miles in a day, 
extimate of, 23189. 
Pay and allowances : 
Signallers: extra duty pay for, question 
as to, 23218. 
Special allowance for cyclista, 23126; 
23127 ; 23133 ; 23152; 23188. 
Price, average, paid by men for bicycles, 23201. 
Scouting and reconnaissance, 23119; 23122. 
Signallers, use of cyclists aa, 23216. 
Space covered by 400 men riding two abreast, 
23212. 
Space to be allowed between sections and com 
panies, and for open order, 23147; 23192. 
Strength of Corps: 
Difficulty as to recruiting, 23127 ; 23131. 
Minimum for a Company, 23162. 
Minimum strength for training, reduction 


advocated, 23169. 

Organisation in small bodies, see that sub- 
heading. 

Particular organised strength unnecessary, 
23124. 

Training : 

Drills, infantry, including cyclists’ drill, 
23142 

Stinimum strength for, reduction advocated, 
23169. 


Value of Corps, 23119; 23139; 23172. 
ixvasion: Cyclists with invading force, possibility 
of, 23173. 
SianaLers, use of cyclists as, 23216. 


DUFF, Mr. E. Avexanper, General Manager of 


Lloyd’s Bank. (See Questions 5392-5470.) 
AcE of Employés of Lloyd’s Bank, 5429. 
ulead TRAINING, views as to, 5407 5 5451. 
OLIDAYS, arrangements as to, 5397 ; 5410; 5422; 
5430; 5437. enviar 
Branch Banks, 5426, 
Breaking up of holidays, or exchange as to time 
: of taking, question as to, 5419. 
ere by seniority as to time of taking, 5404 ; 
ov he 


DUFF, Mr. E. ALEXANDER—coni. 


Miurtia : 
Ehicieney for home defence, question as to, 
5468. 
No employés of Lloyd’s Bank at present serving 
in, 5396. 


Numpee or Starr, Lloyd’s Bank, 5424. 
OFFICERS : 
Training facilities for attending courses of in- 
struction, 5430. 
Increase of, question as to, 5432. 
Payment of salaries by the State, question 
as to, 5459, 
Souty Arrican War: 
Number of employés of Lloyd’s Bank serving 
in, 5417 ; 5455. 
‘Employment on return, 5418. 
VoLUNTEERS : 
Efficiency for home defence, question as to, 5468. 
London Banks generally, attitude of, as to 
Volunteers, 5413. 
Number of employés of Lloyd’s Bank serving 
in, 5393 ; 5424. 
Permission to join, regulation as to in Lloyd’s 
Bank, 5436. 
Training : 


Camps : 

Choice of holidays according to 
seniority, difficulty as to camps 
resulting, 5404 ; 5448. 

5 Extension of period of, difficulties as 
to, 5409 ; 5416 ; 6423 ; 5443 ; 5447. 
Seasons inconvenient for, 5410. 


EDWARDS, Liror.-Corons. H. J., Commanding the 


Cambridge University Rifle Volunteers ; (See Ques- 
tions 17838-17951). 


Caper Coxps in Schools: 

Increase in number of, 17870. 

Pressure on, effect of, in maxing men unwilling 
to continue Volunteering at the University, 
17840; 17860; 17863; 17872. 

Service in allowed to count for certain amount 
of trained Volunteer service, 17868. 

Value of training in, views as to, 17861. 

Computsory Service System, effect of upon 
University men, question as to, 17941; 17950. 
Muurary Instruction: 
Provision by the University, question as to, 17932. 
Division of opinion as to, 17942; 17950. 

Value of military examinations as a test, com- 
parison with value of University examinations, 
17946. 

Orrtcers, Auxiliary Forces, supply of from University 
Corps, see title University Corps, aub-heading Supply. 

Orvicers, Militia (Army Candidates) passing through 
the University, 17893. 

Orricers, Regular Army: 

Supply of from University corps, extent of, 
17839. 

University candidates, question as to, still under 
consideration, 17879; 17900; 17905; 17932. 

Orricers of University Corps, see University Gorps. 
Universtry Cores (Cambridge University Rifle 
Volunteers) : 

Aliowance for equipment, rank and file, 17915. 

Discipline, 17858. 

Efficiency, 17853. 

Expenses of, 17913. 

Keenness, 17853. 

Musketry, 17922. 

Non-commissioned officers, efficiency, examina- 
tions, &c., 17856. 

Officers : 

Age of—young men and rapid promotion 
desirable in University corps, 17850; 17917. 

Allowance, outfit, inconvenience of regula- 
tion as to three years’ service for, 17852; 
17916. 

Expenses. 17912. 

Uniform, 17918. 
Period of service. 17884. 
Promotion from the ranks, 17887. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION“OF-MIATIA“AND VOLUNTEERS | 


ED\WARDS, Lreur.-Coroxsn H. J.—cont, 


Untverstry Corrs (Cambridge University: Rifle 
* Volunteers)—coné. 


Officers—cont, 
Supply of: 
Graduates and undergraduates, propor- 
tions of, 17883. 
Limited number of commissions avail- 
able, 17873; 17904. 
Membership of the University, regula- 
tion as to, 17885. 
Training, attendance at schools of instruc 
tion, 17888. : 
(See also sub-heading Supply of Officers for 
Auxiliary Forces from.) 
Range accommodation, 17923. 
Service in, question whether this will count in 
: forthcoming regulations as to University can- 

didates for the army, 17881. 

Strength of the corps, proportion to total number 

of graduates and undergraduates, 17844. 

Supply of officers for Auxiliary Forces from 

Communication between University corps 
and Auxiliary Forces, importance of, 
17910; 17919. 

Intermediate class of officers, formation of, 
question as to possibility of, 17017. 

Number of officers supplied, increase in, 
17839 ; 17889. : 

Provisional commissions, question as to, 

‘ 17911. 

Value of University corps a3 a source of, 
17927. 
Yeomanry and Mounted Infantry, supply 
to, 17920. 
ining : 
as Aronat of time that can be given to by 
University men, 17848; 17874; 17888; 
17917; 17926. ; 
“>, Qamps, place, season, and period of, 17921; 
17922. 
New regulations, effect of, 17951. 
Schools of Instruction: 

Establishment of # school and centre 
for examination at Cambridge, advo- 
cated, 17878; 17905; 17931. 

Suggestion that in University corps th» 
ordinary ranker should ‘be allowed to 
attend school and take promotion 
examinations, 17873; 17903; 17918; 
17928; 17937. 

Value of instruction given, views a¢ to, 
and suggestion for improved text. 
books, 17890; 17891. 


“ELLIOT ;- Lrzur.-CoLowzt W., Commanding the Kent 
Royal Garrison Artillery, Militia; (See Ques. 
tions 14613-14730). 


ARTILLERY, Mittria (Garrison). 
3 . Age cf men, 14675 ; 14676. 
+4 Allotment-on mobilisation, 14661 ; 14723. 
. .. Class of men, 14618. 
Picked men, 14671: 
Efficiency, 14622 ; 14640 ; 14654 ; 14671 ; 14699. 
Equipment : 
Modern guns, equipment with, 14623, 
Number of guns, inadequacy of for training 
purposes, 14688. 
Mobilisation : 
Allotment on, 14661 ; 14723. 
Arrangements es to and time that would be 
occupied in assembling men, 14711. 
Clothing, stores of, 14720. 
Officers, see that title. 
Physique, 14676. 
Recruiting : 
Commanding Officer, powcrs as to advocated, 
14686. 
London, recruiting in, for Kent R.G.A. 
Militia, 14616 ; 14629; 14674. 
Recruiting in Kent advocated, 14680, 
Permanent Staff, Militia, use of, for recruit- 
ing, 14679 ; 14682. 


4s in 


ELLIOT, Lizvr.-Conoxg, W.—con!. 
ARTILLERY, Mititia (Garrison)—cont. 
Recruiting for the Line from the Militia, 14637 ; 
14675 ; 14685 ; 14725. 
Strength, 14615. : 
Adequacy of.supply of men, 14616 ; 14639 ; 
14674. 
Training : 
Completion of practice, no instance of failure 
in Kent R.G.A. Militia, 14695. 
Equipment for, 14623 ; 14688. 
Number of rounds of ammunition—regula- 


tion as to unexpended ammunition, 14696, 
Place of training, 14628, 


Recruits training : 
Amount necessary, 14645 ; 14653. 
Big guns, question as to practice with, 
14641. 

Drill on enlistment at depot, 14633, 

Specialists, 14649 ; 14651. 
Miuitia Force GENERALLY : 

Officers, see that title, 
Reasons inducing men to join, 14725. 


Non-Commissionzp OFFICERS, MILITIA (garrison 
artillery), supply and efficiency of, and question as 


to probable improvement on mobilisation, 14664 ; 
14670. 


FFIOERS : 
Militia force generally, supply of officers for : 
Commissions in Regular Army, retention in 
Militia of officers failing to obtain, 14655 ; 
14703 ; 14704. 
' assing of all officers through the Miiitia, 
views as to this suggestion, 14704, 
School or college for training Militia offic: rs, 
suggestion as to, 14704. 
Schools, public, military training in, sugges- 
tion as to, 14702. 
Militia, Garrison Artillery : 
Class and efficiency of officers, 14619. 
Supply of, 14621. 
Subalterns, permanent, deficiency in 
supply of, and suggestions for remedy- 
ing this deficiency, 14662; 14655; 
14658 ; 14702. 
ScHoots, Public, military training in, as a means of 
increasing supply of officers, suggestion as to, 14702. 


ERSKINE, Cotower H. A., Commanding the 3rd_Volun- 
teer Battalion Northumberland Fusiliers; (See 
Questions 8690-8839). 


. Gomputsorny TRAINING, views as to, 8697; 8709 
8768. 
- Period of training advocated, 8699 ; 8826. 
EmMpLuYErs OF LaBour : 
Attitude towards Volunteers, 8707 ; 8712. 
Compulsory Training, enforcement, possible 
effect of, on employers, 8774; 8826. 
EqcreMEnt on mobilisation, question as to arrange 
ments for, 8786. 
MANG@UVRING AREAS, difficulties as to, 8796. 
Minit1a Battot Act, enforcement, views as to 
8698 ; 8704; 8768. 
Muskerry : 
Efficiency of the battalion as to, 8740. 
Representations from War Office as to bad 
Musketry returns, question as to, 8766. 
Instructors, number of, inadequacy of, 8799. 
Morris Tube practice, value of, 8750. 
New Course, difficulties as to carrying out. 
8744. 
Nox-ComMIssioneD Officers (Volunteers.) 
Quartermaster-Sergeant, efficiency of, 8801. 
OrFicers (Volunteers) : 
Adjutants, selection and status of, 8825; 883° 
Allowance for Uniform : 
Earning by attendance at lectures 2": 
passing an examination instead cf |: 
Training at Dep“t, advocated, 8777. 
Effect of, onsupply of officers, 878. 


ic 
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ERSKINE, Coronet H. A.—con!. 


Orricers (Volunteers)—cont. 
Efficiency and class from which drawn. 8755. 
Instruction as to duties on mobilisation, question 
as to, 8794. 
Supply of, suggestions as to, 8777. 
Training : 
Lectures and Evening Classes, substitution 

of, for month’s drill at Depct, advocated, 
8777. : 


PeRMANeEnT SrarFF (Volunteers) : 
Sergeant-Instructors, Number of, inadequacy of, 
8799. 
Sergeant-Major, Warrant rank advocated. 8804. 


RanGEs, provision, difficulties as to, 8740; 8745; 
8753. 


Sout Arrican War, Volunteers in: 
Efficiency of. 8729 ; S805. 
Officers, 8732; 8749. 
Organisation, 8807. 
Period of service, 8737. 
TRaNsPORT on mobilisation, Contract for, 8783. 


VoLUNTEERS: 
’ Allotment on mobilisation, 8793. 
Allowances and Pay: 
Field Training, allowance to cover expenses 
advocated, 8797. 
Increased requirements, pay in event of, 
views as to, 8710. 
Class from which drawn, 8707 ; 8738. 
Discipline, 8735. 
Efficiency, views as to, S691 ; 8805 ; 8810. 
Numbers and efficiency, relative importance 
of, 8816. 
Grant, Capitation, adequacy of, question as to, 
8788, 8789, 
Honours and decorations—long service meilal, 
value of, 8781. 

Liability to be called out in event of invasion, 
realisation of this fact by Volunteers, 8835. 
Strength of Battalion (3rd Northumberland 

Fusiliers), 8765. 
Competition with Artillery and Engineers as 
to recruiting, question as to, 8763. 
Decline in, 8791. 
Training: 
Amount required for efficiency : 
After mobilisation, 8729. 
Increase in training, views as to possi- 
bility and desirability of, 8691; 8707. 
Camps: 
Attendance at, difficulties of, 8707. 
Importance of, 8721. 
Period of, increase in, views as to, 
8699 ; 8718; 8774; 8826. 
Field Training, difficulties as to ground for, 
8796. 
New Regulations, effect‘ of, 8691; 8789; 
8791. 
Cniforms, two suits, supply of, 8787. 


FRENCH, Licur.-GeneraL Sir Joun, x.cB.. 


K.c.M.G., Commanding the First Army Corps ; 
(See Questions 2328-2610.) 


ARTILLERY : 
Effectiveness of in defence, 2561. 
Invading force, probable class of guns, 2559. 
South African War, Volunteer batteries in, 2357. 


Auxitary Forces generally: 
Foreign Service, liability for in event of war 
and system of organisation advocated, 2453, 
Numbers and efficiency, relative importance of, 
2501. : 
Officers. See that title. 
Stiffening of Auxiliary Forces with Regular 
Troops for Home Defence advocated, 2342; 
2451 ; 2467. 
Proportion of Regulars, 2343. 
Training period needed for efficiency for Home 
Defence, 2497 ; 2535. 
Computsory SERVICE, views as to, 2472; 2480; 
2492 ; 2519 ; 2537. 
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FRENCH, Linvr.-Ganenar Siz Joux, K.C.B.,,K.C.M.C.—~ 


con. 
Discrpiing, importance of, 2437. 


ForrIcn Anus 7 A beat 
Cava! erman Army, . : 
Quality’ of the Landwehr as shown at 
manceuvres, 2594, 
Training, 2468. 
Home DEFENCE: 
Enclosed nature cf the Country, etfect of, 
2527. 6 
Stiffening of Auxiliary Forces with Reguwar 
Troops. See Auxiliary Forces. 
INDIA : 7 “ae 
Reinforcements for in event of war, 2539. 
INVASION : Wien 2 
Artillery with invading force, 2559. 
Cavalry with invading force, 2545. 
Mitta : 
Efficiency, 2330 ; 2340 ; 2462. | 
Foreign Rorvico, liability for in event of wa’, 
views as to, 2453. _ 
Officers. See that title. — ? 
Training needed to attain efficiency, 2330 ; 
9341 ; 2410 ; 2451; 2463 ; 2495 ; 2505. 
Non-CoMMIssionED Officers : 
Efficiency, importance of, 2415 ; 2421 ; 2490. 
Supply for Militia, deficiency in South Africa, 
2372, 
Training, 2491. 
OFFICERS : 
Auxiliary Forces generally : 
Efficiency, importance of, 2415 ; 2421. 
Inspections and reports, 2483, 
Supply of certain number of officers from 
egular Army advocated, 2422. 
Training, 2491. 
School for, views as to, 2581. 
Militia Officers : 
Commanding officers : 
Appointment from Regular Arnry adve~ 
cated, 2422 3, 2448, 
Pay or grant, views as to, 2575. 
Commissions in Regular Army for young 
filitia officers, 2583, 
Pay and other inducements, 2364 ; 2579. 
Quality shown by in South African War, 
2331 ; 2335 ; 2440. 
Supply of : 
Deficiency in, 2508 ; 2580. 
From Regular Army, suggestions as to 
_ 2834 ; 2361. 
Training, 2331 ; 2335 ; 2443, 
School for, views as to, 2426, 
Transfer to Regular Army durin; South 
African War, 2333 ; 2438. 
Regular Army, Officers of: 
Individuality, increased importance of 
2487, 
Supply of, deficiency in, on mobilisation, 
2510; 2516. 
Volunteer Officers . 
Qualities shown during South African 
War, 2331. : 
Supply of certain number from Regular 
Armny advocated, 2334 ; 2337, 
Training, 2331 ; 2335, 
SoutH Arrican War: 
eae Forces : 
ualities shown during the war by, 9372 - 
| 2384 ; 2405 ; 2435 ; 2554; 9550, - ets 
= Training, 2350, 
xperiences of witness as to Militi 
Nolunteera 2328 5 2346 ; 2354; 2379. eas 
we : ; 
ualities shown during the w. 3) + 
tt 82. . ar by, 2330 ; 
ransfer of officers from Militia regi 
during the war, 2333 ; 2440, Rei 
Mounted Infantry, organisation, 2354 5 2385 ; 
Volunteers ; 
Artillery—Elswick Batter: 3. 
Officers, 2459, beds 
Coe 2349 ; 2454, 
ualities shown by during th 233e 
= 2380 ; 2456. y Pole Man BA) 
eomanry, qualities shown duri var 
2393 ; 2407 ; 2547. zine hereby 


, 


us: 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


FRENCH, Lirut.-Generat Sir JOHN, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
—count, 


eG Mirtary, in schools, value of, 2476 ; 


VoLUNTEERs : 
esieney for Home Defence, question as to, 
Officers. See that title. 
Training, prriod needed to attain efficiency, 
9341 ; 24:0; 2496. 
(See also Scuth African War.) 

FRYER, Coton H. D., Commanding the 4th Battalion 
of the Seaforth Regiment; (See Questions 15039- 
15273.) 

Murru : 
Age of recruits, 15142. 
Allowance, separation, advocated, 15103. 
Bounties : 
New regulations, effect of and views as to 
re-institution of re-engagement bounty, 
15107 ; 15114; 15161. 
Special bounty for foreign service, views 
as to this suggestion, 15102 ; 15107. 
Ulass of men, 15042; 15206 ; 15250. 
Clothing and boots, part-worn, issue of, 15167 ; 
15193 ; 15271. 
Drill-shed, 15237. 
Efficiency of the force, 15046 ; 15147. 
Foreign service, liability for, views as to, 15095 ; 
15100 ; 15106. 
Marching, quality as to, 15146. 
Non-commissioned officers, see that title. 
Officers, see that title. 


Organisation : , : 
Amalgamation of weak battalions, views 
as to, 15138. 


Name of battalion commanded by witness, 
charge of, 15140 ; 15173. . 
Recruiting areas, see subheading Recruiting 
Relations between Militia battalion and its 
territorial regiment, 15173. 
Physique, 15146. 
Recruiting : Ne 
Areas, revision, question as to advisability 
of, 15172, 15238. 
Exodus from the country into towns, effect 
of on recruiting, 15170 ; 15242. 
Reasons inducing men to join the force, 
15046 ; 15206 ; 15250. 
Recruiting for the Line from the Militia, 15044 ; 
15203 ; 15252. 
Reserve : 
New Militia Reserve, question as to effect 
of, on the force, 16154. 
Old Militia Reserve, disadvantages of, 
15095. 
Status of the force, attitude in Regular Army 
towards Militia, 15044; 15169; 15247. 
Strength, deficiency in, 15041; 15044; 15129: 
15169. 
Training : 
Amount necessary, 15046. 
After mobilisation, 15147. 
Increase in annual training, views as 
to, 15106 ; 15207. 
Brigade training, 15181, 15182. 
Cavalry and Field Artillery, question as 
to opportunities for training with, 15053. 
Company (field) training, 15182. 
County, training in, views as to, 15178; 
15181 ; 15209. 
Drill on enlistment, 15046 ; 15201 ; 15236. 
Huts, living in, instead of under canvas, 
advocated, 15215. 
Place of annual training, 15176 ; 15180. 
Preliminary drill, advantage of, 15046, 
15049 ; 15231. 
Proportion of men attending, 15050. 
Recruits’ training : 
Depot training. disadvantages of, 15049 ; 
15202 ; 1522 
Increase in, ws as to, 15046; 15049 ; 
15201 ; 15206, 
Office, representation of 
advocated, 15248. 


War Militia at, 


') 


FRYER, Cotonen H. D.—cont. 


Miuit1ra Bator 
15170 ; 15120: 
Selection of Volunteers in event of, 15122. 
Musketry : 
Instructor, 15223, 
Officers, admission at Hythe, no difficulties as to, 
15225, 15228. 
Time allotted to, 15208; 15209; 15230. 
Non-Comaissiongep OrFicers (Militia): 
Allowances, separation, advocated, 15104. 
Efficiency, position as to, 15115. 
Volunteer non-commissioned officers, diffi- 
culty in working companies with, 15268, 
Number per company, increase advocated, 15267. 
Reservists, regular, employment of durirg 
training, views as to, 15269. 
Training : 
Attachment to Line battalion, with extra 
pay in event of obtaining certificate ad- 
vocated, 15187, 15190. 
Field company training before annual 
training, suggestion as to, 15185. 
Winter training, suggestion as to, 15186, 
Orricers (Militia) : 
Adjutants : 
Efficiency, 15255 ; 15263. 
Selection of, 15257, 
Allowances, adequate, to cover expenses in- 
cidental to training advocated 15091; 16221. 
Brigadiers, appointment advocated, 15248. 
Class from which drawn, 15043; 15065; 15072. 
Civil employment, claims of, 15072; 15087. 
Commission in the Regular Army for young 
Militia officers, 15152. 
Efficiency, 15067; 15152. 
Foreign languages, knowledge of, 15064. 
Keenness, 1522). : 
Military history and books on military subjects 
generally, study of, 15061; 15066; 15081; 
15153 ; 16216. 
Musketry—Hythe certificate, 15225; 15228, 
Promotion, examinations for, 15078. 
Supply of, 15043 ; 15244. 
Training : 
Courses of instruction, 15056; 15221, 
Field training, 15185. 
Tactical instruction, 15056 ; 15068; 15072; 
15077 ; 15082; 15086; 15153. 
War game, question as to, 15060. 
PERMANENT STa¥F, Militia, number of, inadequacy of, 
15117. 
RanoeE Provisron, 15181; 15209. 


Sours Arrtcan Wak, services of Militia during: 
Non-commissioned officers, efficiency of, 15116. 
Trans‘er of men from Militia to the Line during. 

15095. 


Willingness of Militia for for ign service during, 
15095. 


’ 
Act, enforcement views as to 


GALLOWAY, Mr. W. Jonxsox, M. 
firm of Galloways, of Manchest! 
5177-5309.) 


, Partner in the 
5 (See Questions 


Aur of employés, 5216. 

CompuLsory TRAINING, views as to, 5227; 5253; 
271 5 9290 5 5306. i 

Foreign Countries, question as to effect on 
employers in, 5290. 

QoveRNMENT ConTRACTs, preferential treatment of 
firms giving facilities to Volunteers and Militia 
advocated, 5208. 7 Pree 

List of such firms, question as to compilation 
of, 5287 
Honipays + 


y 
My 


arrangements as to in Messrs 
5192; 202; HBO®; 5222; 525% 


On 

Jealousy among employes as to leave given to 
Volunteers, question as to, 4 

Saturday half-holidays, 5196 ; 5281. 

MILITIA + 


of Messrs, Galloway, serving in, 
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INDEX (WITNESSES). 


GALLOWAY, Mr. W. Jonnson, M.P.—cont. 


Miuit1a—cont. 
Training, Annual : ; 
Difficulties in granting leave to men for, 
5179 ; 5183. : ; 
Extension of period of, question as to possi- 
bility of, 5242. 


Orricers, Volunteers : 
Adjutants, supply 
ppl) f deficiency in, 5210. 
of, deficiency in, 5210. ate 
ae ‘increase of, question as to possibility 
of, 5214 ; 5247. 
Sourn ArricaN War: P renee 
Galloway, Messrs. employds of serving in, 
5187; 5298. 
Employment on return, 5188; 5300. 
Manchester Firms generally, attitude as to 
employés serving, 5198. 


of, difficulties during the 


VoLUNTEERS: 
Age of, 5219. 
Glass of men, 5186. | . 
Corps of which witness is Honorary Colonel, 
5195; 5210. : 
Manchester Firms, attitude of, 5198 ; 5309. 
Number of employés of Messrs. Galloway 
serving in, 5185; 5241. 
Refusal of employers to engage Volunteers, 
question as to, 5209. 
Training : 
Camps : eke at 
Extension of period of training in, difti- 
culties as to, 5201; 5225; 5254; 
5266. . 
Payment of wages by employers during, 
questions as to, 5280 ; 5286. 
Season of training, 5192; 5201 ; 5222; 
5258; 5285. : 
Leave for single days for Musketry practice, 
etc., 5238; 5281. 


CALLWEY, Cotonzt E. J., ce, Commanding 13th 
Regimental District (Somerset Light Infantry), 
Taunton; (See Questions 19775-19897). 


CompuLsory TRAINING, views as to, 19780; 19803. 
Age for, 19894. 
Registration, or other means of securing men, 
question as to, 19889. 


Emptovers, difficulties as to, 19839. 
Mayevvrine AREAS, provision, importance of, 19874. 


Mitta : 
Age of men, 19795 ; 19798; 19810; 19823. 
Boys of sixteen, enlistment of, Witness 
opposed to, 19800. 
Allowances : 

Separation, views as to, 19848. 

Travelling, suggestion as to, 19883. 
Bounties, new regulations as to, effect of, 19850 
Claes from which drawn, 19794. 

Comparison with Volunteers, 19835. 

Pay, amount of, 19845. 
Higher than that of Line recruit, but not 
sufficient to induce men to enter the 
force, 19784. 
Physique, medical examination, etc., 19823. 
Recruiting : 

Area, 19778. 

Competition with Volunteers, 19835. 

Exodus from country into towns, effect of 

on, 19777. 
Prosperity of the county, effect of on, 19777; 
19837 ; 19844. 
Recruiting from Militia for the Line, 19824. 

Men entering the Militia solely with a view 

to joining Line, views as to, 19826. 
Strength, deficiency in, 19776. 
Training ; 

Amount needed for efficiency, 19796. 

After mobilisation, 19798; 19808. 

Brigade training with Regulars, advantages 

of, 19829. 
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GALLWEY, Cotonez E. J., 0.8.—coné. 
Minrr1a—cont. 
Training—cont. 
Recruits’ Training : . 
Depot training, identical treatment with 
Line recruits, 19790. 
Increase, views a8 to possibility and 
desirability of, 19792. 
Mitit1a Bator Act, enforcement of, vicws as to, 
19782. 

Effect of on numbers aad class of men enterirg 
the Militia and Volunteers, 19782 ; 19788. 

Increased efficiency to be demanded from 
Volunteers, especially as to shooting, 19785. 

Training, amount that might be exacted under, 

19783, 
MuskETRY, Militia,importance of and difficulty as 
to ranges, 19874. 
Non-Commisstonep OFFiIcers, Militia, 
increase advocated, 19814 ; 19852. 

Importance of, 19811. 

Reservists of Regular Army, employment during 
training, views as to this suggestion, 19821. 

Supply of certain number from Regular Army, 
with a small pension, views as to, 19817; 19852. 

Orricens, Militia : 

Commissions in the Regular Army for young 
Militia officers, numbers taking, 19833; 
19861. 

Passing of all officers through the Militia, 
views as to this suggestion, 19866. 

Retention in the Militia of officers failing to 
obtain these commissions, 19868. 

Value of military training as compared with 
Sandhurst, 19862. 

Efficiency, position as to, 19804. 

Increased knowledge of field work necessary, 
19860. 

Grant or retaining fee for, views as to this sug- 
gestion, 19870. 

Importance of, 198] 1. 

Supply of, deficiency in, 19831; 19860. 

Regular Army, supply of certain number 
from, 19833. 
Orricers, Volunteer, efficiency of, 19843. 


PERMANENT Starr, Militia: number of, adequacy of, 
19817. 
Employment during non-training period, diff. 
culties as to, 19820. 
Ranaes, provision of for Militia, importance of, 19874. 
Use of Volunteer ranges, question as to possi- 
bility of, 19885. 
Sour Arrican Wak, employment of men on return, 
19837. 
VOLUNTEERS : 
Allowances and Pay, effect of on class of men 
joining the force, 19835. 
Class from which drawn, comparison with Militia, 
19835. 
Experience and authority of Witness as tu, 
extent of, 19840. 


efficiency, 


CGILBEY, Lrevt.-Cotoyet A., Commanding the Ist 
Bucks, Volunteer Rifle Corps; (See Questions 12105- 
12260). 

Avuxitiany Forces, Stiffening by Regulars, necessity 
for in event of invasion, 12248, 12251. 

CompuLsory TRAINING, views as to, 12126 ; 12250. 

Emp.oyers, facilities for attendance at Camp 
granted by, 12254. 

Foreian Troops, question as to whether witness 
has had opportunities of observing, 12189. 

Home DerFence. strength of force necessary for, 
estimates of, 12248 ; 12251. 

Invasion, possibility of, 12241. 

Miurrta, decline in strength, owing to exodus from 
the country ‘nto the tcwns, 12256. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS ; 


GILBEY, Lizvr.-Cotonzn A.—cont. 

Muti Bator Act enforcement, views as to, 12126 ; 

12251. 
Effect of on Volunteers, 12128. 

Mousxerry : 

Efficiency as to, 12174. 
New Course mot carried out, 12161. 
Number of rounds of ammunition, 12162. 
ee practice, Rifle Club Competitions, eto. 

Non-Comaaisstonep Orricers (Volunteers) 

Age of—younger men desirable, 12155. 

Class from which drawn, 12151. 

Efficiency of, 12154, 

Lectures in camp, 12206. 

Position in Civil life, no difficulty as to discipline 
arising from, 12156. 

Orricers (Volunteers) : 

Allowances and Pay—question as to importance 

of Camp allowance, 12150. 
Class from which drawn ; 12141; 12147; 12150. 
Commissions in the Line for Volunteer officers, 
advocated, 12256, 

Selection of, 12142. 

Supply of, deficiency in, 12140; 12190; 12256. 
Captains, number per company, 12193. 
Regular Army, officers of retired on pension, 

service as Volunteer officers suggested, 
12256. 
Subalterns, number per company, 12196. 

Training : 

Camps : 
Lectures during, 12206. 
Period in—extension to 14 days, pos- 
sibility of, 12147. 
Outposts, question as to training in, 12204, 
12207. 
Schools of Instruction : 
Aldershot or Salisbury, schools at, sug- 
ts gested, where men could be trained in 
practical work in the field, 12145, 
Attendance at for fourteen days or a 
month, possibility of, 12147. 
Tactics, training in, 12199. 
War Games, 12208. 

Ranags, provision, 12158. 

Soot Argican Wak, Services of Volunteers in: 
Discipline and efficiency, 12117 ; 12233. 
Medical Inspection, selection of men according to, 

12215 ; 12221. 

Moral effect on the whole Volunteer force, 12231. 

Officers, supply of, 12224. 

Strength of force sent out (lst Bucks. Volunteer 

Rifle Corps), 12214. 

Training before going out, 12225; 12233. 

VoLUNTEERS : 

Allotment on mobilisation, 12138 ; 12249. 

Allowances and Pay during Camp, suggestion 

as to, 12124. 

Class from which drawn, 12118; 12152. 

Country districts, difficulty of organising com- 
panies of Volunteers in, 12257. 

Discipline, 12157; 12229; 12233, 

Efficiency, views as to, 12110; 12112; 12169; 
12185 ; 12240. 

Qomparison with Regulars, 12117, 12170. 

Intelligence, 12118. 

Musketry, see that title. r 

Non-commissioned officers, see that title. 

Officers, see that title. : 

Physique—Medical inspection, ete., 12217; 

ining : 
‘ ate ee required for efficiency, 12112; 12248. 
‘After mobilisation, 12113; 12213. 
Increased training, views as to possibil- 
+ ity and desirability of, 12123 ; 12253; 
ps ¢ 
a Feiesidanes at, 12110 ; 12188. 
Lectures during, 12206. 
Period in, 12186 ; 12209. 
‘ Extended period (fourteen days), 
views as to, 12112; 12121; 12187; 
12211. : 
Further increase impossible 
for Volunteers, 12121; 
12123; 12133 ; 12254. 


GILES, Bricape Surczon LixoTeNant-CoLonEt, P.B,; 
V.D., Regimental Medical Officer ot the Ist Here- 
fordshire Shropehire Light Infantry, and Senior 
Medical Officer to the 30th Field Army Brigade; 
(See Questions 14046-14086.) 


Baicaps Bzarer ComPANIEs: 
Capitation grant, inadequacy of, 14086. 
Class from which drawn, 14077. 
Medical students, difficulties with, as to 
discipline, 14078. 
Field Army Brigades, question as to Bearer 
Companies for, 14069. 
Strength, inadequacy of, for services required, 
and suggestion as to increase of, 14085. 
Training—Field training, 14070. 
Fizip Army BaicaDE: 
Bearer Companies, question as to organisation of, 
14069. 
Equipment, deficiency in, 14072. 
Mobilisation, instruction as to, question as to, 
14072. 
Officers, see that title. 
Orsicers, Medical (Volunteers) : 
Allowances and pay: 
Camp allowance, increase advocated, 14052, 
14057. 
Civil appointments, a8 surgeon to gaols, &c., 
advocated. 14085. 
Combatant commissions taken by, 14075. 
Honours and decorations, treatment as to, 14052; 
14085, 
Promotion, inequalities as to, under present 
system, 14052. 


Regimental system, feeling among officers as to, 
14081. 


Senior Medical Officers : 
Duties of, 14052. 
Rank of, Field Army Brigades, 14085. 
Supply of Officers, deficiency in, 14051, 14075, 
14085. 
Training, difficulty and expense of attendance at 
camp, 14055, 14056. 

Royat ARMY MEpicaL Corps (Volunteers), abolition 
of regimental system and substitution of 
departmental system, views as to, 14081. 

Sourn ArricaN War, Bearer Companies sent out, 
14070. 

VoLUNTEER Force GENERALLY: 

Medical examination on mobilisation, time that 
would probably be occupied in, 14063, 
Physique, standard of, for Volunteers, 14067. 


CILMOUR-SMITH, Masor J. B., Antrim, R.G.A. 
(Militia) (See Questions 20613-20711). 


ARTILLERY, Militia : 
Allowance ; separation advocated, 20620. 
Ireland, see that title. 
Training, amount necessary, views as to, 20620; 
20621. 
Increased training: views as to, possibility 
and desirability, 20620; 20665 ; 20667. 
Number of days actually available under 
present system, 20620. 
Teecanp: Artillery, Militia: 
Allotment on mobilisation, 20671. 
Bounties: new arrangement as to; abolition of 
re-engagement bounty, etc., effect of, 20619. 
Class from which men are drawn, 20624 ; 20678. 
Clothing : 
Inferiority of: effect on recruiting, 20701. 
Responsibility for condition of stores, ques- 
tion as to, 20703. 
Efficiency, 20671 ; 20676 ; 20687. 


Equipment : number of guns available for train- 
ing, 20620. 


Non-commissioned officers : 
Position in civil life: effect of, 20633. 
Supply of: difficulty as to formerly, 20631. 
Training: difficulty as to attendance at 


school of instruction, 20634. 
Officers : 


Efficiency, 20617. 
Examinations passed by, 20662, 
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INDEX (WITNESSFS). 


GILMOUR-SMITH, 


Masor J. B.—cent. 


[BELAND: Artillery Militia— cont 
Officers—cont. 
: travelling, 
BPC ompariaon with Ri 
20696. . 
ess, 20662. ‘ 
far men, supply of: inadequacy of, 
ae Gace by absence from civil 
occupation, ye 
Repay of, deficiency in, 20615. 
Old soldiers, number in the force, 20628. 
Physique, 20625. 
Foor Bice from which recruited, 20676 ; 
20677. 
No difficulty as to, 20619. 
Strength, 20614. 
Muri Force generally, status of ; raising advocated, 


20694. 
egular officers as to, 


Orricers, Artillery Militia : 
Efficiency, 20666. 
Ireland, see that title. 
Locality from which drawn, 20616. 
Number per company, increase advocated, 
20680. 


Pay, armament, suggestion as to, 20666. 
Training, system of, improvement in, 20666. 
Uniform, expenses as to, 20645. 


Orricers, Militia Force generally : 


Adjutant ; confidential report by Militia com- 
manding officer, suggestion as to, 20658. 


Commanding Officer : 
Authority of: increase advocated, 20658. 


Pay for inspection of recruits advocated, 
20658. 


Expenses of, 20641. 
Auditing of mess accounts, new order as to, 
20652. 
(See also Ireland). 


GRANT, Coroner A. B., commanding the Ist Lan- 


arkshire Royal Garrison Artillery ; (See Questions 
10673-10872.) 


ARTILLERY, VOLUNTEER Force GENERALLY: 


Allotment on mobilisation, question as to, and 
as to familiarity with position, 10843, 
Allowances and Pay, increase of, in consideration 
of increased requirements, views as to, 10695: 
10703; 10821. 
Army Act, placing under, views as to, 10701; 
10826. 
Class from which men are drawn, 10694; 10822. 
Discipline, quality of the corps as to, and powers 
of dismissal for breach of discipline, 
10699; 10711; 10735. 
Effect on this power, if force were placed 
under the Army Act, 10826. 
Encouragement from the War Office, necessity 
for, 10871. 
Equipment, contract as to on mobilisation, 
question ag to. 10809. 
Difficulties owing to War Office regulations, 
10812, 
Number of rounds of ammunition allowed for 
practice, 10724. 


Anrituery, VoLuNTEER FLELD ARTILLERY, question 
88 to possibility of organising : 

Carbines, withdrawal of, views of witness as 
to, and as to unimportance of musketry 
training for Field Artillery Volunteers, 
10688; 10715; 10763; 10784. 

Number of rounds of ammunition allowed 
per man, 10786. 
Organisation, 10764 ; 10773; 10831; 10851. 
Batteries divided into five brigade divisions, 
10746. 

Training with Regular Field Artillery, question 

a8 to opportunities for, 10837; 10867. 
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GRANT, Coronet A. B.—cont. 
Artitery, VoLuntege, Position (Havy) 
, BaTrERIEs: 

Allowance for camp, inadequacy of, 10695; 
10703; 10839. 

Drivers: 

Dismounting of drivers, regulations as to, 
10762; 10774; 10791. : 

Efficiency, 10807. 

Supply of, 10695. 

Training, 10696; 10755; 10791. 

Efficiency, 10692; 10697. 

Comparison with Regulars as to, 10698; 
10708. 

Increase in efficiency, probable in event of 
more modern equipment, 10704; 10708. 

Equipment: 

Classes and numbers of guns—modern 
promised but not yet supplied, 10676; 
10678 ; 10726; 10765; 10799; 10803; 
10859. 

Effect of obsolete guns, on attitude of 
the public towards the force, 10704; 
10871. 

Lydd, guns at, 10782; 10853. 

Question as to amount of training re- 
quired by men to handle still more 
modern guns, provided they had 
already practised with 15-poundera, 


10862. 
Harness, deficiency in, 10678; 10801 ; 
10803. 
Identical with that of Regulars, advocated, 
10869. 


Horses, provision: 
Adequacy of, 10802. 
Contract for, 10681. 
On mobilisation, 10683. 
Strength of corps, increase in, probable in event 
of modern equipment, 10761. 
Training: 
Amount required for efficiency, 10706. 
After mobilisation, 10697; 10707 fi 
10717; 10727. 
Camps: a 
Horses, taking to camp, expenses of, 
10687 ; 10695; 10789. 
Period in, 10687 ; 10695 ; 10703 ; 10706; 
10717; 10822. 
Place selected for, 10680. 
Drills, period of, and number per week, 
10691 ; 10752. 


Computsory TratNina, views as to, 10717. 


Dartt Hatts, storage accommodation for equip- 
ment, &0., provision, 10721; 10798; 10803. 


Emptoyers or Laszour, attitude towards Volun- 
teers, 10721. 

Frenon Army, artillery equipment, 10862. 3 

Manevuvarina Grounp, 10804. se 

Non-Comaissionep OrFicErs: 


Courses of instruction, 10778. 
Quartermaster-Sergeant, suggestion as to, 10795. 


Orricsrs, Volunteers: 

Allowances and Pay for camps, question as to, 
10695; 10703. 

Brigade and Divisional Commanders, number 
and responsibility of, 10747. 

Class from which drawn, 10815; 10857. 

Commanding Officers : 

Dismissal of men, power as to, 10700; 

10735. 

Question as to effect on this power of 
placing the force under the Army 
Act, 10826. 

Financial responsibility, 10731 ; 10732. 
Efficiency, lack of, in senior ranks, 10815. 
Expenses of, sinking fund provided by officers, 

&e., 10731; 10732. 

Honours and decorations, effect of, in keeping 
officers in the force after they have lost 
keenness, question as to, 10815. 

: Keenness, 10815. 
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GRANT, Coronet A. B.—cont. 
Orricers, Volunteezs—cont. 
Provisional Commissions for, question as to’ 
possibility of, 10858. 
Retirement, compulsory, question as to, and as 
to promotion according to efficiency, 10816. 
' Supply of, 10693; 10734; 10817. 
Training—-Courses of instruction : 
Convenient centres for, advocated, 10857. 
Lydd, practice with obselete guns at, 10853. 
PERMANENT StaFF, increase in numbers advocated: 
and suggestion as to Sergeant-Major, 10795. 
Ranazs, 10837. 


Sourn Arrican War, cervices of Ist Lancashire 
R.G.A. offered, but not accepted, 10684. 

TRansport, contract for, on mobilisation, 10809. 

Votunterr Decoration, 10815. 

VoLUNTEERS: 


Allowunce for camp, regulation as to, when 
camping with Regulars for two weeks, 10838. 


Army Act, placing under, advocated, 10701; 
10826. 


Artillery, see that title. 
Entrance fee, 10850. 
Fines for non-effic‘ency, 10818. 
+ Tutelligence, 10869. 
; Keenness, 10698 ; 10723; 10871. 
New regulations, effect of, 10871. 
Physique—Med‘cal Inspection of recruits. &¢ . 


10847. 
fraining, increase in, views of witnese as to 
impossibility of, 10717. 
Y War Office, relations with Volunteers : 
i Encouragemeny of Volunteers, necessity for, 
ss 10871. 
¢ Regulations as to contracts, difficulty caused 
by, 10809. 
Yeomanry, Imperial, men enlisting in, from the 
Volunteers during the war, 10684. 
HAMILTON; = Lrevt.-Generat Sir Ian, 


KCB, 
D.8.0., QQuartermaster-General to the Forces ; 
(See Questions 1135-1456.) 


ARTILLERY : 
Regular Field Artillery for Home Defence, im- 
portance of, 1275. 
(See also Militia and Volunteers.) 
Auxintary Forces : : 
Efficiency for Home Defence, question as to, 
1307, 
Equipment, 1310. : 
Foreign Service, liability for, views as to, 1273. 
Memorandum of 11th May, 1903, on, 1436 ; 1442. 
Organisation for Home Defence, unification or 
retention of three separate organisations, views 
as to, 1300. J : 
Stiffening by Regulars, views as to, 1164 ; 1271 
Computsory SERVICE, views as to, 1279. 


EIGN ARMIES : 

FEE niulloes Service in, 1279 ; 1282. 
Efficiency of Prussian Infantry, 1413. 
Organisation of divisions and army corps, effect 

of on education of officers, 1419. 
NCE 
Stiffeningof Auxiliary Forces hy Regular Troops 
importance of, 1164 5 J271. 


{oxpon, Defence of, Artillery for, 1441. 


MILITIA : 3 
Artillery, ei enp ser 
‘Jass from which drawn, 1210. | : 
abe Nervice, liability for, views as to, 1224 ; 
1273. aks alee 
ry. sation of, views 0! 
ted Infantry, organisa of, 
siesta as to this suggestion, 1264. 
il Y at title 
Officers. Nee that title. 
Organisation, 1217 ; 1224 ; 1244. 
Training : ve eres 
sketry training, 1343 5 6. 
ae required for efficiency for Home 
Defence, 1211 5 1265. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


HAMILTON, Lrevr.-Gexerat Sip Lay, K.C.B., D.8.0.— 
MILITIA—cont. 
Training—cont. 
Present system, 1378. 
Recruiting, possible effect on, of increased 
training, 1260. 
(See also South African War.) 
Non-Commusstonep Orricers, increased efficiency 
required, 1142; 1183 ; 1197 
OFFICERS: 
Auxiliary Forces generally : 
Increased establishment and creation of a 
_..., Reserve of officers, views as to, 1365. 
Militia Officers : 
Class from which drawn, 1252. 
Efficiency in South African War, observa- 
tions as to, 1246. 
Expenses, 1339. 
Pay and other inducements, 1335. 
Supply of certaia number of officers from 


egular Army, views as to, 1252; 1294; 
1434, 


Training, 1329. 

Transfer from Militia to Regular Army 
during South African War, 1141 ; 1238; 
1248 ; 1327. 

Regular Army, supply of officers for, deficiency 
in Reserve, 1243, 
Volunteer Officers : 

Brigade-Major (Deputy Assistant Adjutant- 
General)a, ppointinent from Regular Arm 
to each Volunteer brigade ‘advocated, 
1154; 1159; 1192; 1231; 1350; 1367; 
1380; 1451. 

Efficiency, importance of, 1371. 

Provision of officers from Regular Army 
for training of men, views as to, 1181 ; 
1197 ; 1222; 1315. 

Qualifications, Subjects most important in 
training Volunteer officers, etc., 1373; 
1382. 

South AFRican War: 
MILITIA, services in : 

Efficiency, observations as to, 1141; 1246 
1270. 

Mounted Infantry, 1141 ; 1263. 

Musketry training, 1433. 

Officers, transfer to Regular Army, shortage 
resulting from, 1141 ; 1238; 1248; 1327. 

VoLUNTEERS, services in : 
City Imperial Volunteers : 
Efficiency, 1145. 
Organisation, 1199. 

Efficiency, general, of Volunteer forces 
1149. 

Elswick Battery, 1145; 1149; 1171. 

Officers, 1150 

Organisation, 1166 ; 1168. 

Training, previous, of men, question as to, 
1170. 

VoLUNTEERS : 
Allowance for Camps, views as to, 1158. 
Army Service Corps companies, 1312. 
Artillery, 1188 ; 1436 ; 1444. 
Brigade - Major, appointment advocated by 


witness, (See title Officers, sub-heading Volun- 
teers.) 


Class from which drawn, 1210. dee 
Efficiency for Home Defence, present condition 
as to, 1159; 1273; 1274. 
Mounted Infantry, value of, question as to, 1184. 
Officers. See that title. 
Organisation, system advocated, 1168. 
Training : 
Musketry Training, 1399. 2 
Period required to attain efficiency for 
Home Defence, 1163 ; 1179 ; 1193 ; 1222; 
1265 ; 1314; 1408. 
Present system, 1378 : 1395. 
(See also South Atrican War.) 


HARDINGE, CotoxeL Viscount, Commanding the 
7th Battalion Ritle Brigade ; (Nee Questions 6206- 
6539). 
MILITIA: 
Age of recruits, 6314 ; 6427. 
‘Allowances, separation, for re-engaged men, 
suggestion as to, 6269. 


| 


IND?X (WITNESSES). 


HARDINGE, Cotongi Viscount.—cont. 


Miuit1a—cont. 
Billeting of men in battalion commanded by 
Witness, 6436. i 
Bounties, new system, abolition of re-engage- 
ment bounties, 6518. 
Class of men, 6240 qoee 3 6495. 


Embodiment of battalion commanded py 
Witness, 6211. b 

Foreign Service, liability for, views as to, 6360 ; 
6432, 6522. 


Use of asa unit in event of, advocated, 6361 
Intelligence and physique of townsmen, 6364. 
Living at home, systems as to, 6270 ; 6442. 
Mounted Infantry, organisation of, views as to 

6534. 
Recruiting for : 
Authority of Commanding Officer, sugges- 
tion as to, 6289. 
Competition with the Line, question as to, 
6312. 
Method of, in battalion commanded by 
Witness, 6435. 
Recruiting for the Line through the Militia, 


6317. 
Strength of 7th Battalion Rifle Brigade, 6212. 
Training : 
Amount required for efficiency, 6247. 
After embodiment, 6298. 
Brigade Training : 
Authority of Brigadier, extent to which 
exerted, 6379. 
Change of Brigadier annually, 6229 ; 
6231 ; 6332 ; 6464, 
Comparison with battalion or company 
training, 6368 ; 6528. 
Lectures, suggestion as to, 6253. 
Musketry, inadequacy of time allotted to, 
6255. 
Place of Annual Training, question as to 
method of deciding, 6228 ; 6232 ; 6329. 
Recruits’ Training : 
Depét Training, officers supervising, 
&c., 6357. 
Increase advocated, 6234 ; 6238 ; 6309 ; 
6469. 
Season convenient for men engaged on 
temporary work, 6238 ; 6243. 


Miitta Battor Act: enforcement, difficulties 
arising from migratory character of men, 6498. 


Non-Commissionep OrFicers, Militia : 
Appointment of from Regular Army advocated, 
6419, 
Duties of, 6411. 
Signalling, question as to qualifying in, 6537. 
Training, suggestion as to Lectures, 6253. 


Orricers, Militia : 
Absence of keenness, alleged, 6382. 
Accounts and pay duties, 6264 ; 6514. 
Adjutants : 
Appointment of : 
By Commanding Officer, 6340. 
Regular Army, appointment from, 
advocated, 6277. 
Pay duties during embodiment, 6264 ; 6514. 
Captain, appointment of, 6223. 
Class of, 6445. 
Colonial appointments for, 6448 ; 6450. 
Command of regiment on mobilisation, question 
as to, 6465, 
Commanding Officers : 
Absence in Militia officers of desire to hold 
command, 6321. 
Appointment from Regular Army, advo- 
cated, 6276 ; 6320. 
Authority of, extension of, views as to, 
6289. 
Recruiting, 6289 ; 6312. 
,__ Pay, suggestion as to, 6292 
Commissions in the Regular Army for young 
Militia officers, 6219 ; 6389 ; 6423. Q 
Retention in the Militia’ of officers failing 
to obtain Commissions, views as. to 
yo ; oul 408, ; 6483. y 
alue of Militia Training as compared 
boat penchutst Bnd alieveation that all 
ficers shou. e passed th 
Militia, 6487 ; 6520, ! pushy 
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HARDINGE, CotongrViscounz—cont. 


Orricess, Militia—cont. 


Efficiency, importance of, and present standard 
as to, 6247 ; 6479. 

Expenses, reduction advocated, 6454. 

Grant or other inducements, suggestion as to, 
627A ; 6353 ; 6452 ; 6457. 

Quartermasters : 

Pay duties, 6264 ; 6514. 

Supply of, 6266. le 
Signalling, question as to qualifying in, 6536. 
Supply of, 6216; 6224; 6382; 6446; 6482 ; 

16508. ; 
Regular Army, supply of certain number 
from, views as to, 6278 ; 6294 ; 6323. 
Captains or subalterns of 8 years’ 
service, temporary retired pay for 10 
years while serving in Militia, 6283. 
Training, suggestion as to, 6233. 
Attachment to Line battalions, views as to, 
6390 ; 6409 ; 6475. 
Training : 
Courses of Instruction, 6247 ; 6396 ; 6429 ; 
6462. 
Lectures, 6395. ; 
Loss of efficiency between periods of train- 
ing, question as to, 6227. 
Musketry, 6404. 
Period required for efficiency, 6234 ; 6478 ; 
6532. 
After embodiment, 6300. 
School or College tor, views as to, 6473. 


PERMANENT Starr, Militia : 

Appointment of, responsibility for, and 
suggestion as to procuring the best men, 
6288 ; 6335 ; 6342. 

Recruiting, employment in, 6418. 
RANGES, provision, 6260. 
Soutn AFrican Wak, services of Militia in : 

Officers, transfer to Regular Army, 6222 ; 6225 ; 
6484. 

Organisation, system of, 6361. " 

Willingness of men for foreign service, 6524. 


HARRISON; Siz Frepericx, General Manager of the 


London and North-Western Railway ; (See Ques- 
tions 6046—6127.) 


Acs of Employés, 6069 ; 6122. 
ComMPULSORY TRAINING, views as to, 6067 ; 6083. 


Discrping and Military Training, question as to~ 
value of to man in civil life, 6117. 


Ho ipays, arrangements as to, 6051 ; 6056 ; 6104 ; 
6110. 


INVASION: 
Difficulties as to granting leave to railway 
employés in event of, 6087. 
Scheme for protection of railways by railway 
employés ; question as to whether one has 
been formulated, 6093. 


Minitra : 
Attitude of L. & N.W.R. Co., and of Railway 
Companies generally, as to, 6101 ; 6102. 
Class of men, 6099 ; 6103. 
Number of employés of L. & N.W.R. Uo... 
serving in, 6051. 
Training : 
Facilities granted by the Company, 6094. 
Recruits’ Training : 
Increase of, Question as to incon 
venience to employers in event of, 
6065 ; 6070 ; 6100. 
Loss of skill in handiwork during, 
question as to, 6126, 


NuMser of employés, 6051 ; 6062. 


Courses of Instruction, facilities for attend- 
arce at, 6C51. 

Tnitial training, extended period of, ques- 
tion as to leave for, 6111. 
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HARRISON, Sir Frever:cn—cun 
Orrickrs—cont. 


Volunteers: 
Employés serving as, 6086. 
Difficulties as to leave in event of 
invasion, 6087. 
Initial training, extended period of, ques- 
tion as to leave for, 6111. 
RE-ENGAGEMENT of employés, rules as to, 6113. 


Reservists and Ex-Reservists, employment of 
6117. 
SourH AFrrican War: 
Employés of L. & N.W.R. Co. serving in, 
6051; 6064. 
Employment on return, 6051; 6114. 
Sports and Volunteering, both encouraged by the 
Company, 6053. 
VoLuNTEERS: 
Attitude of L. & N.W.R. Co. as to, 6051; 6052; 
6066. 

Corps of which employés of the Company are 
members, 6051; 6058; 6060; 6093. 
Number of employes serving as, 6U51; 6063, 
Pay during Camps, by employers, or by 

Government, question as to, 6105. 
Training: 
Camps : 
Attendance at, in 1900, 1901, and 1902, 
6051; 6080. 
Extended period in, question as to diffi- 
culties of employers in event of, 6065; 
72; 6104. 
Facilities granted for attendance at, 


6056. 

Loss of skill in handiwork during train- 
ing, question as to, 6126. 

Season most convenient for, 6084. 


HARRISON, Cotoxet S. H.. Commanding the 101st 
Regimental District (Royal Munster Fusiliers), 
Tralee ; (Sce Questions 19898-20004.) 


CoMPULSORY TRalN1NG, Views a8 to, 19913; 20002. 


‘Home Deresce, unequal distribution of the burden 
under present system, 19914. 
‘IRELAND, Militia in: 
Age of men, 19909. 
Allowance, separation, advocated, 19910; 19918. 
Class from which drawn, 19984. 
Tfficiency, 19930 ; 19988. 
Lords Lieutenant, and Deputy Lieutenants of 
Countics, attitude towards the force, 19972. 
Non-Commissioned Officers : 
Class from which drawn, 19997. 
Training with territorial battalion, 19993. 
Officers: 
Efficiency, increase necessary, 19931. 
Importance of, 19990. 

Supply of, deficiency in, 19992; 19920. 
Permanent Staff, pay for recruiting work, 
increase advocated, 20004. z 
Population, deficiency in resulting from emig- 

ration 199115. 
Strength, deficiency in, 19899 ; 19912. } 
Establishment in proportion to population, 
views as to, 1999. 
Training : 
Auigunt necessary for efficiency, 19988. 
After mobilization, 19990. 
Headquarters, training at, advocated, 19910. 
One year's training at beginning of career, 
shorter periods subsequently, views as to, 
19999. , 
Recruits, increased period, views as to 
possibility of, 19984. a . 
Yeomanry in, question as to competition with 
Militia as regards recruiting, 19978. 


TTA: nh 
Santis ne\7 arrang. ment aa to, abolition of re- 
engagement bounty, effect of, 20004, 
Non-commissioned officers, see that title. 
Officers, see that title. 
Permanent Staff, see that tille. 
Physique, 19981. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


HARRISON, Cotongt S. H.—cont. 
Miurt1a—cont. 
Recruiting: 
Branch office in country districts, openi 
by Adjutant, views as to, 19969. ad 
Non-commiasioned officers, recruiting by, 
views as to, 19966. 
Rewards to bringers of recruits, ti 
to, 19968. dis sede 
Training : 
Brigade training, value of 19931. 
Preliminary drill, advantages of as compared 
with Depot training, 19927. 
Recruits’ Training : 
Depot training, 19925 ; 19927. 
Identical treatment of Line and 
Militia recruits, 19979. 
Gymnastics, 19979. 
Increased period, views as to, 19984. 
At Depét or with Line battalion and 
under Regular officers and non- 
commissioned officers, views as 
to, 19927. 
(See also Ireland.) 
Non-Commissronzp OrFicers, Militia : 
Recruiters, employment as, views as to, 19066. 
Training : 
Inadequacy of, 19965. 
With territorial battalion advocated, 
(See also Ireland.) pe sivas 
Orricers, Militia ; 
Adjutants, appointment of, 19950. 
Period of, extension advocated, 19983. 
Commanding Officer : 
Authority of, extension advocated, 1 3 
19962. oe 
‘Local man, and ex-army officer, appointment 
advocated, 19939 ; 19981. sia 


Commissions in Regular Army for iliti 
Officers, 19934. xf a 


Efficiency, increase necessary, 19920. 

Keenness, Leo 

Supply of, deficiency in, and s tion as to 
supply from Regular Army, 19900. 

Training, six months’ course at a school or 
Military Institute, views as to, 19933, 

(See also Ireland.) 

PERMANENT StaFr, Militia: 

Appointment of, 19958. 

Efficiency, 19959 

Number of, increase advocated, 19963. 

Promotion from Militia, views as to, 19962. 

Promotion in Regular battalion advocated, 19960. 


HART, Cotoner C. J., v.v., Commanding the let 


Volunteer Battalion, Royal Warwickshire Regiment ; 
(See Questions 10261-10481.) 


ARTILLERY, Volunteers, Strength of, in Birmingham, 


10447 ; 10450. 
Computsory Trarnina, Views as to, 10280; 10282; 
10370. 
Organisation of Auxiliary Forces, in event of, 
10361. 
Miurrta, Class of men, Comparison with Volunteers, 
10357. 
Miuitia Battot Acr, Enforcement, views as to, 
10280. 
Advantages of, as compared with compulsion, 
10289. 


Class of men: 
Difficulty as to accepting labouring men, 
question as to, 10439. 
Feeling of inequality, owing to poorer class 
being forced into Militia, views as to, 
10555. 
Effect of, on Volunteers, 10280; 10352; 1036); 
10438. 
Pay, in event of, 10368. 
Mountep Inrantry VOLUNTEERS, Order as to 
raising countermanded owing to possible effect 
on Yeomanry, 10464. 


INDEX (WITNESSES). 


HART, Corowst C. J., v.D.—cont. 


MuskETEY: 
Collective practice during Camps advocated, 


10476. 

Efficiency, position of Ist V. B. Royal Warwick- 
shire Regiment as to, 10380; 10383; 10410; 
10421; 10424. 

Expenses of Musketry practice, 10410. 

Number of rounds of ammunition: 

Inorease advocated, 10413. 
Prize Competitions, allowance for, 10417. 
Surplus ammunition, expenditure of, 10420, 
Returns, reliability of, question as to, 10478. 
Non-CommissionED OrFicErs (Volunteers), Efficiency 
of, 10274. 
Orricegs (Volunteers) : 
Adjutante : 
Appointment and efficiency of, 10344, 
Age of, 10462. 
Rank in the Regular Army, 10463, 

Age of, in the Subaltern ranks, 10428. 

Efficiency of, 10265; 10278. 

Gratuity to, as an inducement to take special 
courses of instruction, advocated, 10472. 

Keenness, increase in, 10294. 

Midland Officers’ Association, Classes instituted 
by, 10316. 

Status of, raising advocated, 10454. 

Supply of, deficiency in, 10264; 10269; 10450. 

Training: 

Attendanoo at Drills, &c.. amount of time 
given up to, 10272; 10310. 
Examinations in Tactics and other special 
subjects, 10304; 10426; 10472. 
Professorships of Tactics and Military History 
at Birmingham University; views as to 
this suggestion, 10313; 10475. 
Schools of Instruction : 
Advantage of attendance at, 10304. 
Centres convenient for, advocated, 
ee 10427. 

Expenses of attendance at, 10472. 

Increased attendance, question whether 
practicable, 10472. 

Night Schools, refusal of application for 
establishment of, at Birmingham, 
10317. 

Number of Officers who have been 
through the Schools, 10425. 

Prolonged period at a Military Institute, 
at beginning of career, question as 
to possibility of, 10428. 

University Students as Officers, views as to, 
10431. 

Pgamanent Srarr (Volunteers), Efficiency of, and 
number of, 10342. 

Ranogs, 10410; 10476. 

Sours Arrican Wan, Services of Volunteers in: 

Efficiency and discipline, 10383. 

Officers, provision, 10436. 

Organization, method adopted, 10435 

Selection of men, 10397. 

VoLuNTEERs : 

Allowances and Pay : 

Feeling as to pay in camp, effect of 
Yeomanry pay on, 10456. 

Increased requirements, pay in event of. 
views as to, 10341; 10453, 

Class of men, 10357; 10440. 

Discipline, 10387. 

Efficiency, position as to, 10276; 10379. 

Comparison with Regulars, 10384. 
Increase in, higher standard as to training, 
ete., 10296. 

Examinations in special subjects, 10304 

Fines, exaction and recovery of. 10459. 

Grants, Capitation: 

Adequacy of, 10335. 
Expenses of Company Field Training, paid 
out of, 10334. 

Keenness of the force, 10293; 10398. 

Marching, quality as to, 10389; 10398. 

Musketry (see that title). 

Organisation, Ist V.B. Royal Warwickshire Regi- 
ment, not a part of the Field Army, 10337. 


HART, Coronzt C. J., v.D.—cont. 
VOLUNTEERS—cont. 


Period of Service, contract as to, 10457. 
Physique, Medical examination, etc., 10372. 
Reoruiting stopped, 10342. ; 
Sports, competition with Volunteering, 10283. 
Strength of Ist V.B. Royal Warwickshire 
10263; 10325. 
Number of Volunteers in Birmingham, 
10320; 10441. 
Training: 
Amount required for efficiency, 10279; 
10287; 10377; 10404. 
After mobilisation, 10383; 10405. 
Camps: 
Attendance at, no difficulty as to, in Ist 
V.B. Royal Warwickshire Regiment, 
10326. 
Importance of, 10303. 
Musketry, Collective practice during 
camp, advocated, 10476. 
Period in: 
Extended period in, views as to 
desirability of, 10341; 10381; 
10406. 
Fortnight and Month in Camp, in 
1900, 10339; 10408. 
Season convenient for, 10337. 
Company (Field) Training, expenses of, 
10328; 10364; 10443, 
Drills, Returns as to attendances, question 
ag to reliability of, 10478. 
Examinations in special subjects, 10304. 
Minimum requirements, 10364; 10377. 
New Regulations, effect of, 10325. 
Recruits Training : 
Adequacy of, 10327. 
Difficulties as to, owing to insufficient 
number of Sergeant-instructors, 10342. 
University Company, organisation of, 10440, 


Yxromaney, Imperial: 

Organisation of Mounted Infantry Volunteers, 
prohibition of, owing to its possible effect on 
Yeomanry, 10464. 

Pay of, 10423; 10456. 


HAWKESWORTH, Carram C. E. M.. Commanding 
the Rugby School Cadet Corps; (See Questions . 
11491-11617.) 

Caper Corps In ScHoots: ‘g 

Age, regulation as to, 11553. 

Compulsion as to service in, objections to, 11590. 

Educational value of training in, as compared 

7 with sports and games, 11517 ; 11580. 

H Experience in, not counted on joining Volunteers, 

men expected to go as privates, 11541, 

Officers : 

Adjutante: 

Appointment of in event of formation of 
Cadet Battalions, suggestions as to, 
11645; 11556. 

Importance of, 11562. 

Commanding Officer : 

Appointment of Commanding Officer of 
Volunteer Battalion at Headquarters, 
11561. 

Retired officers as, objections to, 11607. 

Early training of boys in officers’ work 
advocated, 111556. 

Efficiency, increase of, by system of initial 
training and test examinations, advocated,. 
11601, 

Period of service, 11556. 

Senior Masters, importance of as officers, 
11556; 11609. 

Subalterns, boys as, suggestions as to, 11556, 

Organisation : 

Special battalions of Cadet Corps advocated, 
11544; 11556. 

Territorial system, disadvantages of, 11543 ; 
11546; 11553; 11560. 

Period of service in, effect of on training, 11589. 

Remission of work granted to members of, 11514, 


‘ 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


HAWKESWORTH, Carram C. E. M.—cont. 
Capzr Conps rx Scpoots—cont. 
Rugby School Cadet Corps, see that title. 
Supply . officers for auxiliary forces from, 11500 ; 
12: 
recom oe possible effect of on 
number o: ’@ qualifying as office: 
Mai ys qualifying re, 
Reasons for small number of boys becoming 
officera, 11541. 
Training : 
Amount of time given to: 
Comparison with ordinary Volunteer 
Corps, 11589. 
Increase advocated, 11589. 
7 Camps : 
Brigade Training in Public School 
Battalion at Aldershot, value of com- 
pared with that of training with other 
Volunteers, 11555. 
North of England, Camp in, views aa to 
this suggestion, 11569. 
Difference between regulations for Cadet 
Corps, and those for ordinary Volunteer 
Units, 11553. 
School hours, suggestion as to training 
during, 11590. 

ComPULsony UNIVERSAL TRAINING, possible effect of, 
on number of boys entering Cadet Corps with 
the object of qualifying as officers, 11612. 

Military knowledge, dissemination of, through the 
country, value of, 11500. 

Rugby School Cadet Corps : 

Affiliation with Royal Warwickshire Regiment, 
11492; 11555. 
Age of members, 11498. 
Distance from Headquarters of Battalion, 11563 ; 
11576. 
Enrolling, discontinuance of, 11553. 
Musketry : 
Difficulties as to Range, 11571. 
Morris Tube practice, 11574. 
Number of boys joining University Corps, 11587. 
Number of boys subsequently entering the 
Regular Army, 11510; 11582. 
Officers : 
Adjutant: , 
Attitude towards the Corps, 11553. 
Distance of the Corps from Head- 
quarters, difficulty and expanse of 
adjutant’s visits resulting, 11563; 
11576; 11579. 
None appointed to the Corps, 11532. 
Supply of officers from masters and boys, 
11493. 
Training: 
Schools of instruction, attendance at, 
11533. 
Tactics, question as to training in, 
11530. 
Rugby boys, number of, in the School, 11547. 
Strength of, 11496. 
Increased establishment, application for, 
11558. 
Proportion to number of boys in the school, 
11564. 
Supply of officers for Auxiliary Forces from: 
Number becoming officers, 11502. 
Increase cf, question as to how this 
might be accomplished, 11538. 
Value of the Corps as a means of, 11500. 
Training: 
Amount of time given up to, 11527 
Camps, attendance at, 11567. 


HAWORTH, Covoser F., Commanding the 3rd Volunteer 
Battalion of the Lancashire Fusiliers ; (See Questions 
11806-12104.) 

Covputsory TRAINING, views as to, 11819; 11823. 
Absence from home during training, 11848. 
Advantages to men, in improved physique and 

sense of discipline, 11849. 


Age most convenient for ccntinuous training, 
11847; 11960. 


HAWORTH, Corongn F.—cont. 3 
Computsony TRAINING, views as to—cont.  ~ 
Amount of training advocated, 11904; 11942; 
Militia Ballot Act, see that title. 


Organisation of Auxiliary Forces in event of, 
11823, 


Pay in event of, 11941. 
Reception, probably, in Lancashire, 11846. 
GeEMany, advantages of system of compulsory 
training in, 11850. 
Ho.tpays in Lancashire, 11833; 11838, 
MANG@uUVRING AREAS: 
Difficulty as to, in Lancashire (Manchester 
District), 11856; 11884; 12089. 
Obstruction by sightseers, 12089; 12097. 
Munirra: 
Class of men, 
11867; 11945. 
Men entering, from the Volunteers, 11867. 
Mititia Bator Act enforcement, views as to, 11814. 
Advantages of, in improved physique and sense 
of discipline, 11859; 11863. 
Effect of on Volunteers, views as to, 11814; 
11858. 
Claes of men that would probably enter 
Volunteers, 11827. 
Discontent among class unable to enter, 
question as to, 11830. 
Selection of Volunteers, 11869. 


Reception, probable, in the county generally, 
11816. 


Selection of men under, 11860. 

Movunrep Inranrey, organisation of, in Manchester 
11983. 

Question whether these men would join Yeo 
manry, if Mounted Infantry were abolished, 
11986, 

MuUSKETRY: 

Difficulties as to, owing to inadequate provision 

of Ranges, 11853; 11857; 12078; 12103. 


New course, proporal to carry out next year, 
12087. 


Non-CommissionEp Orricers, Volunteers: number of 
Sergeant-instructors, 11991. 


comparison with Volunteers, 


Orricers, (Volunteers) : 
Adjutants : 
Age desirable for, 18987. 
Selection of, and efficiency of, 11990 


Allowances and Pay, suggestion as to, 11811; 
11978. 


Class from which drawn, 11810. 

Efficiency, 11892; 11993; 11996; 12010. 
Comparison with men as to, 11897. 
Reluctance in accepting responsibility for 

training of men, 11996; 12003; 12005. 

Expenses, initial, for outfit, &., effect of on supply 

of officers, 11810; 11812; 11930. 
Status of, improvement advocated, 11978. 


Supply of, deficiency in, 11808; 11814; 11819; 
11859; 11977. 


Causes of, 11810. 
Effect of on efficiency of the force, 12072 


Games, counter-attraction to Volunteering, 
11818, 
Training: 
Schools of Instruction : 
Admission, difficultiesof, and carelessness 
as to notification to officers of time 
when they can be received, 11811; 
11872. 
Convenient Centres. Schools at, with 
Staff of Regular Instructors advo- 
cated, 11842; 11878; 11996; 12000. 
Night Schools, improved training in, 
question as to probable effect of on 
supply of officers, 11978. 
Number of officers passing through, 
11891. 
Uniformity of training ensured by, 
11896. 
Tactical instruction advocated, 11996. 
a War Game, value of, 12016. 
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TNDEX (WITNESSES). 


HAWORTH, Coronen F.—cont. 
Ogsicers (Volunteers)—cont. 
Uniforms, cost of, 11810; 11930. 
Rivalry with other battalions as to uniforms, 
11932. 
ANGES, provision, 11853; 12078. 
ai Protected range, 11853; 11857; 12079; 12088; 
12103. 
Sour Arrican Wak, services of Volunteers in: 

Discipline, 11922; 12053. 

Efficiency, 11912; 11927. 

Medical Inspection, 12057. 

Officers, supply and efficiency of, 11920; 12004. 

Strength taken out, and numbers that might 
have been taken, (3rd V. B. Lancashire 
Fusiliers,) 12046. 

Swiss Miurragy System, period of training, 11904. 
VOLUNTEERS : 

Allowance and Pay during Camp, in event of in- 
creased training, suggestion as to, 11836; 
11951. 

Army Field Rates, Corps not receiving, 
11979. 
Separation Allowances. 11952. 

Class of men, 11833; 11899; 11925. 

Comparison with Militia, 11867; 11945. 
Men of officer class serving in the ranks, 
question as to, 11935. 
Discipline, 11929; 12053. 
Comparison with Regulars as to, 12025. 
Continuous training, value of, in producing 
discipline, 11943; 12031. 
Efficiency, position as to, 11899; 11993. 
Shortage of officers, effect of, on efficiency, 
12072. 

Intelligence, 11899; 11911. 

Keenness, value of the Volunteer spirit &o., 
11966; 12025. 

Married men, number in the Corps, 11953: 

Officers, see that title. 

Organisation : 

Affiliation with Lancashire Fusiliers, 
11855; 12062. 
Field Army, 3rd V. B. Lancashire Fusiliers 
not & part of, 11979; 12059. 
ae — rewards to bringers of recruits, 
71. 
ae of the force, improvement advocated, 
10. 
Training : 
Affiliated Line Battalions training with, 
only possible in Camp, 11856- 
Amount required for efficiency, 11821; 
11903; 12020. 
After mobilisation, 11908; 11928. 
Campe: 
Attendance at in, 1903; 11958. 
Importance of, 11884 ; 11902; 12031. 
Period in, 11901. 
Extended period (14 days) possi- 
bility and desirability; of, 11820; 
11836 ; 11881; 11901; 12020. 
Proportion of men who could pro- 
bably take this period, 12084, 
Popularity of, 11958. 
Season convenient for, 11832; 11836; 
11959. 
Drills at Headquarters : 
Average attendance, 12021. 
Minimum, 12022. 
New Regulations, effectof, 11809 311885. 
Night Schools, attendance at, and its effect 
on discipline 12044. 
Recruits’ Training, 11944. 
Wak Orrice Special Department for Auxiliary 
Forces advocated, 11887. 


NEALEY, tir C., om.c., Commanding the 3rd 
i021 Sout! " 3 (Se i 
18339-18520)" Wales Borderers; (See Questions 


Courutsory Trarnina, views as to, 18361. 
PLOYERS OF Lagour, difficulty in granting leave 
for Militia training, 18397. 3 
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HEALEY, Coronet C.. 0.m.e.—cont. 
Mana@uvaine ground, provision of, 18388 ; 18389. 
Miit1a : 

Age of men, 18517. a 
Bounty: New arrangement: as to, abolition of 
re-engagement bounties, effect of, 18501. 
Character, regulation as to, 18364; 18478. 
Class from which drawn, 18364; 18396. 
Discipline, 18359. 
Drummers, suggestions as to, 18520. 
Efficiency, 18347; 18350. n 
Comparison with foreign soldiers as to, 
18353. . 
Equipment: 1-pounder Vickers-Maxim (pom- 
pom) advocated, 18520. 
Foreign service, liability for, views as to, 18450. 
Honours and decorations ; long service Medal for 
Militia, question as to, 18403. 
Keenness, 18447. 
Married men, number of, 18517. 
Mounted Infantry unit, suggestion as to, 18520. 
Organwation, advantages of territorial system. 
18398. 
Recruiting : reasons why men join the force, 
18513. 
Recruiting for the Line from the Militia, views as 
to, 18411. 
Reserve (new system), value of, 18405. 
Strength, 18342; 18366. 
Training : 
Amount necessary for efficiency, 18345; 
18347 ; 18350. 
After mobilisation, 18356 ; 18472. 
Increase in annual training, views as to, 
18437. 
County, training in, suggestions as to, 
18388 ; 18443. 
Huts, baths, eto., at Brecon, 18390; 
18446. 

Range accommodation at Brecon, 18394. 
Marching, training in, 18390 ; 18439 ; 18451. 
Opportunities for training in places to which 

allotted on mobilisation, 18393. 
Places chosen for brigade training, 18388. 
Preliminary training under adjutant, return 
to, advocated, 18496. 
Recruits’ training : 
Depét training, value of, views as to, 
18402. 
Increase in period of, views as to, 18434; 
18463. 
Simultaneous training with Yeomanry and 
Artillery, suggestion as to, 18395. 


Murtta Battor Act, enforcement of, views as to, 
18361. 
Class of men entering Militia and Volunteers, 
possible effect of, on, 18363; 18368. 
Training, amount that could be exacted, 18363. 


Non-CommissionEp Officers : Efficiency of, views 
as to, 18520. 
Orwtcers, Militia: 
Adjutant : 
Appointment of Militia officer ss, 18371; 
18496. 
Five years’ tenure advocated, 18520. 
Colonial Service: Hythe certificate necessary for, 
and difficulty in obtaining these certificates, 
18497. 
Commissions in Army for young Militia officers, 
18422. 
Number entering the affiliated line bat- 
talions, 18494. 
Passing of all Army candidates through 
the Militia, views as to this suggestion, 
18426 ; 18428. 
Retention in Militia of officers failing to 
obtain commissions, 18426 ; 18427. 
1 Grant or retaining fee, views as to this 
suggestion, 18512. 
Honours and decorations, question as to, 
18404. 
Keenness, 18571. 
Pay in event of increased requirements from, 
views as to, 18384, 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


HEALEY, Coronet C., 0.m.a.—cont. 


Orriczns, Militia—cont. 


Quarter-Master, suggestions as to appointment 
of Militia officer, 18371. 

Relations between Regular officers and Militia 
Officers, 18430. 


Supply of, deficiency in, 18421 ; 18511. 
Training: 


Attachment to a Line battalion advocated, 
18371 ; 18386; 18481 ; 18494. 
Depot work, suggestion as to, 18371 ; 18481. 
Increase in, necessity for, 18345; 18347; 
18349; 18359; 18371; 18384. 
Riding, training in, advocated, 18520. 
Schools of instruction, attendance at, ad- 
vocated, 18372. 
Admission, difficulty of, 18497. 
Six months’ consecutive training at 
School or Military Institute at 
beginning of career, views as to this 
suggestion, 18418 ; 18423. 
Tactics, topography, despatch writing, &c., 
training in, advocated, 18373 ; 18490. 
War game, question as to, 18378. 
PREMANENT STAFF: 
Number of, increase advocated, 18520. 
Orderly Room Clerk, placing on permanent staff 
advocated, 18520. 
Sours Arrican Wag, services of Militia in, 18341. 
Age of men, 18461; 18474; 18516. 
Discipline, 18347 ; 18457. 
Tests to which subjected, 18458. 
Efficiency, 18343 ; 18344; 18345; 18359. 
Musketry, proportion of men who had beer 
through course before going out, 18476. 
Officers : 
Efficiency, position as to, and necessity for 
increased training, 18345 ; 18347 ; 18373. 
Regular officers and officers who had seen 
active service, 18343. 
Transfer to 2nd Battalion, 18343. 
Organisation of the Force, 18345. 
Pay received by Militia as compared with 
Imperial Yeomanry, Colonials, &., 18520. 
Physique: Proportion of men rejected as 
unfit, 18514 
Reserve, value of, 18344; 18406. 
Work done and treatment received, 18458. 


HELME, Cotowzt G. C., o3., c.M.c., Commanding the 


6th Battalion of the Middlesex Regiment; (See 
Questions 14848-15038.) 


Deputy-LigUTENANTS of Counties, appointment of, 
15026. 


Empioyers of labour, arrangementa as to granting 
leave for Training, 14862. 
Miuitta : 
Age of men, 14871. 
Bounties, new regulations, effect of, 14873; 
14967. 
Class from which drawn, 14922. 

Comparison with Volunteers, 14863 ; 14924, 
Clothing and boots, 14930; 14979. 
Discipline—hard and fast rules less necessary 

for Militiamen than for linesmen, 15003. 
Efficiency, comparison with Regulars, 14986. 

(See also South African War.) 
Organisation—Territorial system : 

Effect of or supply of officers, 15021. 

Relations between Militia and Regular 

battalions, and question as to how fre- 
quently brignded together, 15029, 
Pay in event of increased training, 15035, 
Recruiting for the Line through the Militia, 
14857, 14867. 
Status of the force, attitude in the Regular Army 
towards Militia, &e., 14927; 14930; 14933, 
Strength, decline in, 14849; 14856; 14866; 
14870; 14874; 14921; 14969, 14977. 
Training : 
Amoucrt necessary, 14858. 


After mobilisation, 14952; 14988. 


HELME, Coronzt G. C., o.8., 0.M.G.—cong, 


Miurria—cont. 
Training—cons: 


Amount necessary—cont. 
Increase in annual training, 
advisability of, 14858 
14981. 
One month duri al i 
routed: WEES See 
Brigade Training : 
Effect on strength of force, of trainin 
away from headquarters, 14870, 
Regular battalion, training with, ad- 
vantages of, 15081. 
Company. field training, hurried practice, 
Drill on enlistment, disadvantages ; 
48655 14930. fui. 
iminary drill, advantages of, 14857; 
14865 ; 14936 ; 14935 e076 
Non-commissioned officers, importance 
of, in event of reversion to pre- 
liminary drill, 14973. 
Recruits’ Training : 
Depot training, disadvantages of this 
system and suggestions as to train- 
ing under Militia officers and staff, 


views as to 
s 14861; 14869; 


14857; 14866; 14870; 14879; 
14885. 
Increase of views as to possibility of, 
14864. 


Winter training, suggestion as to, 15330. 
Mixrtta Bator Act, enforcement, views as to, 14923. 
Musxetry : 
Fortnight’s musketry before annual training, 


difficulty in getting men to attend, 14865. 
Instruction, 14915. 


Officers, Militia, admission at Hythe, difficulties 
as to, 14913; 14964. 
Encouragement of officers to attend these 
courses advocated, 14927. 
Training : 
Place chosen for, 14982. 
Time allotted to, 14866; 14981; 14983. 


Non-CoMMISsIONED OFFicErs, Militia: 
Efficiency, authority over men, &c., 14889; 
14894; 14901. 
Reservists, Regular, employment of during 
training, views as to this suggestion, 1497.. 
Selection of, under territorial system, 15027. 
Orricers, Militia : 
Adjutant : 
Importance of, 44994; 14997. 
Selection of, suggestion as to, 14885 ; 14963 ; 
14991 ; 15028. 
Class from which drawn, 14852; 14953. 
Commanding Officer: 
Authority of, extersion advocated, 14881 ; 
14885; 15006; 15016; 15021. 
Efficiency, importance of, 14997 
Local men, appointment, advanta:es of, 
15021. 
Regular Army, advantages of pre ious 
service in, 14999 
Commi:sions in the Regular army for young 
Militia officers, 14853, 4 
Return o their Militia battalions, questicn 
as to, 14911. 
Efficiency, 148:5:; 14959. 
Expenses of, 14910. 
Keenness, 14957. if 
Pay, identical with Li ¢ officers, advocated, 14927 
Quartermaster, selection of, suggestion as to. 
14885 : 15028. 
South African War, see that title. 


Supply of, M851; M4912; 14927; 149335 
14978. 
Territorial system, effect of on, 15021. 


Training: 
Adequacy of, 14877. ; 
Attachment to Line battalion or depts 


during non-training period, advocated 
14933. 


‘INDY. (WETNESEES). 


HELME, Cotovet G. C., €.B., C.M.G.—coms. 
OrricEss, Militisa—cont. 
Training—cont. 


Courses of instruction, 


advocated, 14927. ey 
Hythe, difficulties as to aimission at, 


14913; 14964. 


Orricers of the Regular army, cless from which 
drawn, 15853; 15855. 
Perminent Starr, Militia : 
Number of, inadequacy of, 14934; 15013. 
Promotion on merit from Militia, question as 
to, 15016, 
Selection of, suggestion as to, 14885 ; 15028. 
Soura Argrcan Wak, services of Militia in : 
Age of men, 14904; 14947. : R 
Discipline, satisfactory exercise of suthority by 
non-commissioned officers, 14892; 1489 ; 
14901. 


attendance at, 


Efficiency, 14902; 14905; 14949. 
Officers : 
Commissions in Regular army, grievance as 
to, 15038. 


Efficiency, 14959. 
Rank, relative Army rank not at first granted 
to Militia officers, 14927 ; 14933. 
Purchase of discharge by militiamen on return 
from, 14870; 14871. 
Reserve, question as to number transferred, 


14396. 
Work done by Militia in South Africa, 14893 ; 
14906. 
VovuNnTEERS, class from which drawn, comparison 
with Militia, 14863; 14924; 


HILDYARD, Masor-GenzraL Sir H. J. T., £.c.3., 
Director of Military Education and Training; (See 


Questions 21238-21486). 


Army OraanisaTIOnN; Regular Army not to be 
affected by compulsory service scheme, 21287. 


ARTILLERY : 
Garrison, theoretical training, value of, 21330. 
Militia, Permanent Staff, attendance at School 
of Instruction, 21396 
Volunteers, organisation, variation in number 
of batteries and companies, 21241. 


AUxitiary Forces generally : 

Age of men, 21319. 

Discipline, 21420. 

Efficiency, present position and possibilities of 
producing an efficient force, 21240; 21253; 
21352. 

Continental troops, comparison with. 21391. 

Expenditure on, increase necessary as an alter- 
native to compulsory service, 21407. 

Intelligence, 21485. 

Keenness, 21240. 

Military spirit in the country, possible effet 
on of abolition of any of existing forces, 21241. 

Organisation : 

Brigades, Divisions and Army Corps, organ- 
isation of, 21241 ; 21255 ; 21391 ; 21411. 
One homogeneous force for Home Defence 

advocated, 21241 ; 21290. 
Re-organisation of the whole system, neces- 
sity for, 21240 ; 21241. 

Physique of men, ability to stand a campaign, 
views as to, 21320. 

Percentage of non-efficients, 21259. 

Role, views as to present chief military value, 
21240, 

Strength : . 

Completion of establishments advocated, 
21240. 
Nor-efficients, percentage of, 21259 

Training : 

Amount required for efficiency, effect of 
increased efficiency of ofticers, 21257. 
Brigade training, value of. 21411. 
See also titles Militia and Volunteers). 
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HILDYARD, Masog-Generat Siz H.J.T., &.0.B.—cont. 


« Caps Cons in schools, value of training: in, 21343 ; 
21351. 


Commitrr, Lord Raglan’s, on training of officers of 
the, Auxiliary Forces, recommendations of, 21362 ; 


21363 ; 21364. 
Computsorny TRaINnina, advisability of, views ‘as to, 
21241; 21260; 21265; 21208; 21324; 


+ 21352 , 21405 ; 21423 ; 21425. 
Age for, 21276 : 21325 ; 21346 ; 21446. 
- Attitude of the public towards, 21267. 
Employers of labour, probable opposition from, 
21276. 
Exemptions, probably numerous, 21275. 
: Non-commissioned officers, superior class of men 
to be obtained under, 21300. 

Pay, necessity for, 21459. es 

Training, attendance at schools of instruc- 
tion advocated, 21301. 

Officers, importance of, and effect of on amount 
of training required by men, 21328. 

Pay, question as to, 21459. 

Supply of, from Regular Army, importance 
of views as to, 21427. 

Organisation of Auxiliary Forces under, 21241 ; 
21435. 
Period of training, views as to, 21286; 21327 ; 
21426 ; 21433 ; 21445 ; 21448. 

Efficiency of officers and non-commissioned 
officers, effect of on time required for 
training men, 21328. 

Physique of the race, probable improvement 
of, 21279 : 21284 ; 21346. 
Strength of force to be raised under, 21241, 
21325 ; 21435. 

Non-efficients, absence of under compul- 
sory service system, 21258. 

System of training, value of continuous training 

* in camp or barracks as compared with present 
Volunteer system, 21329. 

Transfer from conscript to regular services, 

- .views as to, 21292. 


Home Dzrence : 

Enclosed nature of country, effect of, 21272; 
21334. 

Local knowledge, value of, 21273. 

Mobile force for England, 21435. 

Sirength of force required ; estimate of, 21241 ; 
21325 ; 21435. 

Available during South African War, 21251 ; 
21262. 


Invasion : 

Advantages ; relative of defending and invad- 
ing forces, 21389. 

Change in condition of warfare since country 
was last in danger of invasion, 21270. 

London as main objective of, 21380. 

Period that would probably elapse between 
declaration of war and invasion, 21385. 

Possibility of, views as to, 21268; 21382. 

Strength of invading force, views as to, 21378. 


Mitra: 
Efficiency, position as to, 21240 ; 21253; 21352. 
Recruiting for the Line from the Militia ; neces- 

sity for obviated in event of enforcement of 
ballot, 21414. 
Training : 
Amount required for efficiency, 21398. 
Effect upon of increased efficiency of 
Officers, 21257. 
Increase, necessity for, 21328 ; 21241. 
Battalion training, importance of, 21392 - 
21401. : 
Inadequacy of time allotted to, 21328. 
Brigade training value of, 21411. 
Inadequacy of time allotted to, 21398. 
Company training, importance of, 21392 - 
21401. 
Inadequacy of time allotted to, 21328 
Maneuvres, annual importance of, 21241. 
(See also title Auxiliary Forces). 
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HILDYARD, Mason-Genrrat Siz H.J.T., x.0.8.—cont. 


Murra Battot Act, enforcement, views as to, 
21241 ; 21296 ; 21423. 


Strength of force to be produced by, 21241; 
21435. 
Volunteers and Yeomanry, absorption into re- 
constituted Militia, suggestion as to, 21241. 
Muskerey: 
Auxiliary forces generally. 
Efficiency ; position as to, and need for 
increased training, 21392 ; 21415. 
Practice ; necessity for, every year, 21454, 
Training in, importance of, 21392. 
Militia : 
Hurried practice, 21328 ; 21399. 
Winter or spring course, question as to, 
21419. 
Nos-Commissionzp Orricers: 
Auxiliary forces generally : 
Efficiency; position as to and neceasity 
for increased training, 21240; 21241. 
Importance of, 21256. 
Schools of instruction for, provision advo- 
cated, 21256 ; 21396. 
Militia : 
Discipline and command of men, effect on 
of position in civil life, 21240; 21299. 
folunteers : 
Efficiency, effect of on amount of training 
required by men, 21482. 
Orriczrs : 
Auxiliary Forces generally : 
. Commissions in regular Army ; passing all 
candidates through auxiliary forces, views 
an to this suggestion, 21361 ; 21366. 
Efficiency, position as to and need for 
increased training, 21240 ; 21241; 21254; 
21317 ; 21479. 
Higher commands ; supply of officers for, 
views as to, 21412. 
Importance of, 21357; 21375. 
Supply of; deficiency in, 21366 ; 21377. 
Regular Army, supply from, views as 
to, 21240. 
Training : 
Amount needed for efficiency ; basis 
of regulations, 21424. 
Attachment to Line battalion, views as 
to, 21255. 
Manoeuvres, importance of, 21255. 
Schools of instruction, attendance at 
advocated, 21255. 
Admission at, difficulties as to, 
21303. 
Schools of Musketry; provision 
of additional schools, 21305 ; 
21310. 
Districts or Army corps ; schools in 
advocated, 21362. 
Recommendations of Lord Raglan’s 
Committee, 21362. 
Bix months course at a military 
school or institute, views as to 
this suggestion, 21360; 21366. 


FFICERS (Militia) : k 
2 Brigadier ; no permanency a8 to appoint- 
ment, 21241. he 
Staff, necessity for organisation of, 21241; 
21393. 


Orricers (Regular Army) ; continuity of training st 
Sandhurst and Woolwich, 21367 ; 21402. 


Orricers (Volunteers) : 
Efficiency : effect of on amount of training 
required by men, 21482. 
Importance of, 21357 ; 21445. 
‘Training: 
Field training, importance of, 21477. 
Manceuvres, importance of, 21255. 
Schools of Instruction : 
Attendance at not obligatory, 
21364. 
Choice of classes, 21302. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


HILDYARD, Masor-Genzrat Sm H. JT. 

Sours Arrtoan War: 

ee ara cas Force, strength of, during, 21251 ; 

Volunteers: Efficiency in, 21464, 

Officers, efficiency, 21468. 
Comparison with Regulars, 21472, 

Swiss Miuirary System : 

Officers, provision of, 2143.1 

Period of service, 21450. 


Rifle Clubs and Schools, training of boys i 
before they are taken for mili carvi ice, 
21279 ; 21339. a Sa 


Votonrexns : 


Army Act, placing under advocated, 21421. 
Camps fourteen days, value of as shown in train- 
ing of Field Army Brigades, 21353. 

Class of men, intelligence, etc., 21466. 

Discipline, 21420. 

Efficiency, present position as to, and possibility 
of producing an efficient force, 21240; 
21253 ; 21352. 

Command of an Army Corps of Volunteers 
at Aldershot, views as to efficiency 
derived from, 21317. 

Proportion ready to take the field at once 
or after a fortnight’s training, views as 

: to these assertions, 21316. 
Financial arrangements and responsibility, in- 
fluence of on efficiency, 21246. 

Organisation : 

Number of companies in a battalion, varia- 
tion in, 21241. 

Reorganisation necessary for efficiency, 
21317. 

Nraining : 

Amount required for efficiency, 21842. 

After mobilisation, 21316. 

Effect on of increased efficiency of 
officers, 21257. 

Increase, necessity for, 21241. 

Brigade training, advantages of, 21411. 

Camps, period in : 

Advantage of fourteen days as shown 
by Field Army Brigades, and question 
whether improvement for three weeks 
camp would be at same rate, 21476. 

Decrease in, views as to impossibility 
of, 21353. 

Company field training, importance of, 21477. 

Drill and evening classes, etc., question as to 
amount of efficiency that can be obtained 
by Volunteer system, 21477. 

(See also title Auxiliary Forces.) 


» K.C.B.— cong, 


HILL, Mr. Vincent, General Manager of the South 


Eastern and Chatham Railway ; (See Questions 
6128-6205.) 


Acz of Employés, 6154. 


Computsory TRAINING, views as to, 6144; 6153; 
6174. 
DiscrPtinz and Military Training, question as to 
value of, to man in civil life, 6162 ; 6172. 
Houipays, arrangements as to, 6131; 6132; 6140 ; 
6183. 
Saturday half-holidays, 6131 ; 6141. 
Invasion: ; i 
Difficulties as to granting leave to railway 
employes in event of, 6190. a 
Movement of Troops by rail in event of, 6185. 
Connection between South Eastern & Chat- 
ham Railway and Northern and Western 
Systems, 6195, _ 
Detraining, facilities for, 6199. 
Minitia: 4 eee 
Number of employés serving in, 6131. 
Training, facilities for, 6131; 6152. 
Numer of employés, 6129; 6131. 
Ozricens : ‘ ; 
Militia, none in service of S.E. & C. Rly. Co., 
6131. 


Volunteers, one only in service of Company, 
6131. 


il 


INDEX (WITNESSES). 


HILL, Me. Vincent—cont. 
Pension Service, scheme for, under consideration 
by 8.E. & C. Rly. Co., 6160. 
Reservists and Ex-Reservists, employment by 


Company, 6161. ; a 
Tnereassd value as workmen, owing to military 


training, question as to, 6162. 
Sourn Arrican Wark: Te 
Employés of S.E. & C. Co. serving in, number 
ob grants to wives, and employment on 
return, 6131 ; 6147 ; 6148. 
VicTUALLING of troops, arrangements as to, made 
by the Company, 6193. 
‘VoLUNTEERS : 
Attitude of S.E. & C. Rly. Co. as to, 6135, 
6144; 6182. 
Number of employés serving as, 6130; 6131 ; 
6178. 
Permission to join, no regulation as to, 6137. 
ining : 
Camps : 
Extended period in, question as to difficul- 
ties of employers in event of, 6139; 6175. 
Facilities for attendance, 6131. 
Season inconvenient for, 6132; 6140; 6182 


HILL, Cotonz, A. W., 0.8, and Lrrur-Cotonm R. 
HOLDEN, Representing the Militia Rifle Associa- 
tion ; (See Questions 15348 15705), 


ARTILLERY MILITIA, inoresse advocated, 15587, 
15889. 


ComPuLsony TRAINING, Views as to, 15358; 15360 
15373; 15694, 

Mana@uvarne Grounn, provision, 15535, 

Mitta : 

Ago of men, 15382; 15387 ; 15391 ; 15395 ; 
15490 ; 15551; 15629, 

Allowances: 

Separation, suggestion as-to, 15559; 15571, 
sas allowance, suggestion 9s to, 

Carne Corpe, establishment advocated, 

mere Field, increase of, advocated, 15587 

Bath-houses, provision advocated, 15500, 

Bounty : 

Increase of, in event of liability for foreign 
Service, views as to, 15565. 
sen eee bounty, advantage of, 15574 

Chase from which drawn, 15521; 15541; 15552; 

Foreign Service, liability for in extreme emerg- 
ency advocated, 15365; 15565 ; 15694, 

Medals, suggestion aa to, 15567. 

pee Infantry, organisation advocated, 

Officers, see that title. 

Tyanisation : 
Amalgamation of weak battalions, vi 
to, 15703. Shiite: 
Territorial System, retention advocated, 
but a freedom to officers in man- 
agement of the force, 15364; 15444; 
_ 15464; 15612; 15692, ‘ : 

Physique of men, 15387. 

Recreation-rooms, provision advocated, 15496, 

Recruiting : 

Areas, re-adjustment advocated, 15569; 
15699 ; 15703. 

Beat of Drum, raising of recruits by, advo- 
cated, 15575. 

Militia Sergeants, recruiting by, advocated, 
15598 ; 15697. 

Quartermaster, value of as a recruiting 
officer, 15595; 15657. 

Quotas, readjustment advocated, 15699, 

Rewards to bringers of recruits advocated, 
15573, 

Recruiting for the Line through the Militia 
15361 ; 15453; 15560; 15584, 
engagement, encouragement of, advocat 
15391 ; 15486 ; 15489; 15628, i 
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HILL, Coronzn A. W., 0.B., and Lixu7.-Covongy R. 
HOLDEN—cont. 
Musrr1a—cont. 


Status of the force: 


Clearer definition advocated, 16353; 15405. 


he Hon. Artillery 


ed. iven to tl 
ep eee feeling in Militia a3 to, 15353 ; 
15403 ; 15411. 
Strength of foroo: ee 


Available force for Home Defence, ¢ 
of making Militia liable for foreign service, 
15369, : 

Below establishment, 15385 ; 15359. 

Number of efficients, estimate of, 15389. 


‘raining : 

z All’ the year round training on Volunteer 
principle advocated, 15519 ; 15472; 15538 ; 
15572, ‘ east 

unt of annual training: a 
er ree of, views as to inadvisability 
of, 15392; 15495; Apples eas 

tion ible in event of incre: 
Be ne training, 15394 ; 15616. 
ade training : 

Cas in fone years outside the county 

and with Regulars advocated, 15475. 
15478 ; 15559; 15570; 15600. 
Period in man’s service when this should 
be taken, 15605. 
Value of, 15479 ; 15600; 15607. 

Gute, substitution for tents, advocated, 

15493; 15498; 15571. a 
_ Increase in work done at annual training. 
15429. 

Manceuvres, value of, 15479. a 

Recruits, training : 

Depot training, disadvantages of, sug- 
gestion that men should be trained by 
Militia officers and staff, 15445; 
15576. 

Increase to six months, advocated, 
15392; 15616. : 

Sleeping out during training, regulation as 
to, 15486 ; 15558 ; racers 

Winter training, advocated, Ns 

Uniform, improvement of head-dress, advocated, 

15376; 15566. 

War Office, relations with Militia : 

Advisory Board, value of, and views as to 
constitution of, 15687; 15688. 

Field officer of Militia, appointment of, on 
headquarters staff, advocated, 15501 ; 
15590. 

Separate department for Militia not abso- 
lutely neceasary, 15504. 


Mmrra Batror Act, enforcement, views as to, 
15357; 15360; 15372; 15377; 15544; 15545; 
16581; 15690; 15694. 

Mmuatia Rirtx Association, circular issued by, to 
sxommanding Officers of Militia, 15351; 15690 ; 
5694. 

Question as to extent to which the general 
question of home defence was considered, in 
answers to this circular, 16594. 

Summary of recommendations made by the 
Association, 15565. 

MoskeETeY, training of Militia in, suggestion as to, 
15521; 15616; 15619. 

Now CommssionEp OrFicers, Militia: 

Recruiting by, advocated, 15598; 15697. 

Separation allowance, advocated, 15577. 

Orricers, Militia : 

Adjutant, comparison with quartermaster, a3 a 
recruiting officer, 15657. 

Brigadier, appointment of, suggestion as to, 
15668. 

Class from which drawn, 15469. 

Civil liabilities, as to juries, etc., exemption from, 
advocajed, 15442. 

Commanding officers: 

Authority of, extension advocated, 15522; 
15621; 15633. 

Expenses of, 15510; 15675. 

Local men, appointment of. views as to, 
15652. 
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RCYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA: AND VOLUNTEERS : 


HILL, Coronen A. W., o.8., and Lizvr. 
HOLDEN—cont. 


Orsicens, Militia—cont. He 
Commissions in the Regular Army for young 
Militia officers, 15413. 


Passing of all Army candidates through the 


Militia, views as to this suggestion, 
16414. 


Retention in Militia of Officers failing to 
obtain commissions, views a3 to, 15419. 
Employment, Military, of officers during non- 


training period, probable effect of on supply 
15398. 


Expenses of, 15510; 15675. 


Grant or retaining fee, views as to, 15425; 
15513. 


Quartermasters, value of as recruiting officers, 
16595; 15657. 
Status of the force, question as to whether this 
afieots supply of officers, 16409. 
Supply of: 
Deficiency in, 15397. 
Regular Army, supply of certain number 


of officers from, views as to, 15434 ; 15437; 
15612. 

Training: 
Depét training, defects of, 15401; 15507. 
Period advocated, 15401. 

Uniforms, frequent changes in, 15679. 

Work done by officers during the annual training, 

increase in amount of, 15429. 


PeeManent Starr, Militia : 
Promotion of, from Militia, advocated, 15633. 


Selection and dismissal of, power of commanding 
officer, as to, 15621. 


Ranae Accommodation, deficiency in, 15527. 


Sourn ArgicaN War, age of Militiamen sent out, 
15395. 


VOLUNTEERS : 


Class from which drawn, 15521; 15541; 15552. 
Pay under certain conditions, views as to, 15540. 


Coos RB: 


HOARE, Mason, lst (Hertfordshire) Volunteer Bat- 
talion of the Bedford Regiment (to which the 


Haileybury College Cadet Corps is attached) ; (See 
Questions 11068-11141.) 


Ca er Corrs in Scnoots: 
Compulsion as to joining, objections to, 11096. 
Efficiency, 11093 ; 11133 
Musketry, 11097 ; 11137. 
Non-Commissioned Officers, 
11094, 
Officers : 


Efficiency, importance of, and opportunities 
for training, 11094; 11116. 
Supply of, from Masters in ‘the Schovla, 
11100. 
Camps, supply during, 11105; 11106. 
Organisation : 
Cadet Companies of Territorial! Regiments, 
advantages of this system, 11103 ; 11108. 
Separate system of Battalions under Regular 
Officers and with a Regular Adjutant, 
Suggestion as to, 11103 ; 11107; 11110, 
Supply of Officers for Auxiliary Forces from, 


importance of, 


11070. 

Number of bovs becoming Officers, proyor 
tion of, 11070, 

Provisional Commissions, suggestion as to, 
11113. 


Scheme proposed by Col. Hennell. for for- 
mation of Probationary Corps of Officers, 
11078; 11109; 11130, 


Suggestion as to an Office in London where 
names of 


Members of Cadet Corps 
might be registered, 11110; 11131. 
Train'ng: 
Camys, attendance at, and work in, 11164; 
Wal. 


* General account of, and of ¢flicicr.cy at- 
tained, 11183. 
Increase in, Vicws as 10 Pos 
Musketry, L1e97, 


bility of, 11005. 


HOARE, Mason—cont, 


acai trite CotiEaz Caper Corps: 
tached to Ist (Herefordshire Vv 
“Bedfordshire Regiment, 11069, "> % the 
Co mectio. of Witness with, 11102, 
umewacy 11097; 11121, 
Hiri Commissions (Cadet Officers), syatem of, 
» Musketry, 11097 > 11137, 
Non-Commiesioned Officers, 
11134, 
Number of boys in, Proportion to to’ 
in the School, oa St amaiiee 


Supply of Officers for Auxiliary Forces from— 


number of boys becoming Officers, 11070, 
Training, attendance and work in Camps. 11140, 


number of Sergeants, 


HOLDEN, LizvTenant-Cotong. R., Major, Ist Cadet 
Battalion, King’s Royal Rifle Corps; 
Questions 24007-24071.) ee 

Caper Battaions : 
Age of members, 24011; 24046, 


- Class from which drawn, 24012; 21060; 
24062, 


Equipment : 

Care of Rifles, 24068. 

Modem rifle: suitability for boys, 24070. 
Expenses of, 24055, 

Subscription paid by boys, 24014; 24034, 
Height standard, 24046; 24058; 24061. 
Medical examination advocated, 24061. 


Musketry: extent to which practised, 24018; 
24042; 24047, 


Competitions at Bisley, 24048. 
Efficiency attained, 24042; 24047. 
Number of boys passing from, to Regular Army, 
Volunteers or Yeomanry, 24033. 
Pay not given, 24013. 
Period that boys usually remain in, 24046, 
Sorgeant-Instructors, 24035.° 
Training : 
Camps, 24016. 
Work done in, 24022. 
Drills: number of and extent to which 
compulsory, 24037. 
. _ System of, 24016; 24026. 
Value of, 24010; 24033; 24035; 24044. 
Proportion of numbers who would easily 
fall into the ranks in any organisation : 
estimate of, 24051. 
Standard of efficiency and training: rais- 
ing, advocated, 24044; 24057. 
CompuLsonY TRAINING, age for, 24028. 
Post OFrFIcE: 
Cadet Corps not attached to, 24064. 
Telegraph Messengers : 
24064. 


South AFRicaN War: number and efficiency of 


boys from cadet corps serving in, 24028; 24050 ; 
24052. 


compulsory drill of, 


(F or evidence given jointly with Colonel Hill on behalf 
cf Militia Rifle'Association, see Hill, Colonel A.W.) 


ROLME, Covone F. U., Commanding the lst Volunteer 
Battalion of the Liverpool Regiment; (See 
Questions 13215-13450.) 

Caper Corrs, value of, for supply of officers for 

Auxiliary Forces, 13269; 13273. 

Computsory SERVICE, views as to, 13230; 13233; 
13262. 

Age at which men would best be able to take 
continuous training. 13432. 

Empioyers of labour, faci 

by, 18226 ; 13253; 1255. 


ies for training granted 


HEADQUARTERS, provision, 13222; 
13444. 


13250; 13438; 


3222; 


Grovsp, 


provision, necessity for, 


d 
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HOLME, Coroxet F. U.—cons. 


RETRY = 
Pos Circulars to men as to attendance at range, 13240, 


Distance to range, 13288. 
Increased efficiensy advocated, 13321. 
Number of rounds of ammunition, 13320; 13338. 
Prizes and other inducements, 13240; 13244. 
Orricrrs, Volunteer : 
Adjutant, sppointment from Regular armv. 
13281. 


Allowances: 
Adequate to cover ull Camp expenses advo- 


cated, 13268; 13319; 13381. 
Grants for other subjects besides Tactics 
advocated, 13268. 
Outfit allowance, guaranteeing, advocated, 
13268. 
Class from which drawn, 13237. 
Commanding Officers,increased powers advocated, 
13241; 13262. 
Commissions in Regular army for Volunteer 
officers, 13285; 13329. 
Expenses of, 13233 ; 13237 ; 13240; 13268 313354 ; 
13369 ; 18380; 13436; 13440, 
Gymnastic training, value of, 13275. 
Juries, exemption from, advocated, 13268. 
Opportunities of meeting officers of Regular 
territorial regiment, advantnges of, 13283. 
Preliminary service in the ranks, advantage of, 
13275. 
Requirements as to efficiency and training, in- 
crease in, during last 40 years, 13235. 
Supply of, deficiency in, 13233 ; 13268. 
Captains, deficiency in, and provision of 
substitutes, 13409. 
Effect of, in event of mobilisation,. 13418. 
Games and sports, counter attraction to 
Volunteering, 13276 ; 13317. 
‘Reluctance of young men to take Volunteer 
commissions, 13233 ; 13271 ; 13311. 
Regular army, supply of certain numter of 
Officers from, suggestion as to, 13286. 
Status of the force, effect of, on supply of 
officers, 13313 ; 13314. 
Subalterns, deficiency in, 13414. 
. Training: ; 
Opportunities of practice in duties that will 
be required on mobilisation, 13304. 
Riding Courses, 13278. 
Permanent Starr, Volunteers, supply of, from 
Regular army, 13281. 
RancE: 
Position of, 18288. 
Provision by Government, suggestion as to,1331¥, 
Sovran Arrican Wag, services of Volunteers in: 
Efficiency, 13372 ; 13448, 
Oificera, supply of, 13378. 
Organisation, 13376, 
Selection, method of, 13372. 
Training before going out, 13374. 
Work done in South Africa, 13379. 
VOLUNTEERS : 
Amusements, &e., 13222 ; 13242; 13354, 
Allotment on mobilisation, question as to, and ag 
to opportunities of training in place chosen, 
1330]. 
Allowances and Pay: 
Amount of Camp allowance, adequacy of, 
13298. 
Bonus, annual, suggestion as to, 13331. 
Increase in event of increased requirements, 
Views as to, 13229; 13300; 13368. 
Change of addrees without notification, frequency 
of, 13225; 13262. 
Circulars, sending out to men, 13240, 
Class from which drawn, 13237 ; 13392; 13403. 
Debt—Government loan for provision of head- 
quarters, 13438 ; 13444, 
Discipline, 13392. 
Efficiency, position as to, 13222; 13232. 
Comparison with French and German troops 
13448. 
Proportion of efficients in Ist ¥. B. Liver 
pool Regiment in event cf sudden emer: 
Bency, 13447. 


AGL 
HOLME, Corowzt F. U.—cont. oA 
VoLunrEErs—cont. 
.  Fiues, infliction and recovery of, 13342. 
Grants: 


Adequaie grant to cover all expenses ad- 
vorated, 13319: 13380; 13389. 

Capitation Grant, savings out of, allotted to 
purchase of new headquarters, 13438. ; 

Travelling expenses (Company field training) 
grant for, advocated, 13203. 

Headquarters, new, provision, 13222; 13250; 
13438; 13444. 

Keennees, comparison with Regulars as to, 13448. 

Marching: 

Camp on Salisbury Plain, marching during, 
13248 ; 13358. 

Quality as to, 13295. 

Militia Conditions, question whether Volunteers 
would be willing to serve under, 13262. 
Mobilisation : 

Arrangements for summoning men, time that 
would be occupied in, etc., 13305; 13308. 

In 1902, 13302. 

Officers, supply of, in event of, 13418. 
Non-Commissioned Officers, see that title. 
Officers, see that title. 

Organisation : 

Field Army, lst V. B. Liverpool Regiment 
no longer a part of, 13296. 

Territorial system, advantage of, 13283. 
Period of Service: 

Contract as to, question as to, 13337. 

Increase to four or five years advocated, 
13224; 13248; 13332. 

Return of men to the corps after completion 
of their three years’ service, question as to, 
13403. 

Permanent Staff, see that title. 
Physique, medical examination, &c., 13399; 
13428, 

Height standard, 13264; 13399. 

Periodical medical inspection advocated, 
13431. 

Reserve, formation of, views as to this suggestion, 
13406. 
Status of the force, 1331]. 
Services offered, not given in response to an 
appeal from the country, 13384. 
Strength : 
Decline in, 13222 ; 13248; 13257. 
Excess in number of battalion, Liverpool 
district, 18257; 13341 ; 13423. 
Training : 
Amount required for efficiency, 13228, 
After mobilisation, 13362; 13364; 13372 ; 
5 13447, 
jIncrease in training, views as to possi- 
bility of, 13224; 13226; 13227; 
13228 ; 13233. 
Camps: 
Amusements during, importance of, 
13247. 
Attendance at, difficulties of, and pay- 
ment by men of substitutes to take 
: * their Civil work, 13253; 13254, 
. Expenses of, 13368; 13380; 15435 ; 
+ 13440. 
Importance of a popular brigadier who 
understands Volunteers, 13248. 
eriod in, increase in, views as to 
possibility of, 13252; 13368. 
Place chosen, 13218; 13221; 13245; 
13247. 
Regulars, oprortunities of training with, 
13252; 13283 ; 13325. 
a Salisbury Plain, Camp on, severe training 
in marching during, 13247; 13297: 
13358; 13365; 13367. 

Drills, difficulty in getting men to attend 
Company drills, 13229. 

Field Company Training : 

Expense of taking men out for, 13291; 
13293. 
Place in which held, 13289. 

Physical training, importance of, 13365; 

13447. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


HOPKINS, Apsrrat Sin Joun OMMANNEY, G.C.B., 


Late Naval Lord of the Admiralty and Control 
of the Navy ; (See Questions 3051-3210.) mie 


ARTILLERY for Coast Defences, 3146. 
ARTILLERY, Volunteer, personnel, 3149. 


Castres, Submarine, cutting by the enemy, 3196 ; 
3208, 


Forgicn ARMIES : 


Transports, Mefchant-ships available for use as, 
3157 ; 3173. 
Home DEFENCE: 

Naval Bases, defence of, 3123 ; 3142. 

Strength and efficiency of forces for, importance 
of, 3058; 3100; 3108; 3120; 3162; 3165; 
3194. 

INVASION : 

Destruction of invading force after landiag, 
probability of in event of England retaining 
sea command, 3067 ; 3099. sen é 

Foreign Countries, views as to possibility of in- 
vasion of England, 3053 ; 3068. 

Landing and re-embarkations, possibilities as to 

in event of sea command by the enemy, 3104. 
Possibility of invasion, views of Witness as to, 
3053 ; 3057 ; 3120; 3193. 

Preparation, period of, 3169 ; 3209. 

Prevention of invasion, importance of, as com- 
pared with importance of decisive Naval 
victory, 3199. 

Raids, possibilities as to, 3115 ; 3125. : 

Science, advance of, effect of on problem of in- 
vasion, 3060. 

Steam, introduction of, effect of, 3063. 

Strength of invading force, estimate of, 3076 ; 
3154; 3173 ; 3201. : 

Transports, fitting and arming of, 3153 ; 3169 ; 
3176 ; 3209. 

Navy: ¥ 
Distribution of Eee, importance of, 3090. 
‘ome Defence Fleet, 3162. 
ps ‘Augmentation of Channel and Mediter- 
ranean Fleets by, for concentrated action, 
advocated,3164 ; 3168 ; 3185 ; 3199 ; 3202. 
Period occupied in securing sea command, 
question as to, 3179. ‘ a 
Power to protect country from invasion, and 
importance of sea command, 3057 ; 3078 ; 
3120 ale Ba 
tren, of, 3083. : 
‘Adequucy of Two-Powers Standard,question 
as to, 3085. 
RetnrorceMENts, despatch of abroad, importance of 
securing Sea Command previous to, 3178. 


SoutH Arrican Wak, Transports, fitting, 3176. 


HORSLEY, Coroner W. C., v.p., Commanding the 20tn 
Middlesex ; (See Questions 8090-8219.) 
Dritt Hatrs, taking over by the Government, view 
as to this suggestion, 8138. 
EmPLoyYERs, difficulties as to, 8095 ; 8101 
Minrtia Batxor, enforcement, probable effect of on 
Volunteer force, 5116. 
MusKETRY : 
Higure of Merit, abolition advocated, 8217. 
} Number of rounds of ammunition, 8208. 
Orricers of Regular Army, difficulty in appreciating 
true nature of a Volunteer, 8168. 
: Orricers, Volunteers : 
Allowances. 8148. 
Commanding Officers, financial responsibility as 
to Camps, 8141. 
Commissions in Regular Army for young Volun- 
teer officers, views as to this suggestion, 8112; 
8126; 8171. 
Expenses of. 8148. 
Quartermaster, duties and efficiency of, 8151. 
Supply of: 
“Class” Corps. supply of officers to other 
corps from, 8106. 
Up to strength in battalion commanded by 
witness, 8105. 
Training : 


Civil employment of men not to be affected 
by, suggestion as to, 8106. 


HORSLEY, Cotonzu W. C., v.v.—cont. 
Orriorrs, Volunteers— cunt. 
Training—cont.. 
Garrison-classea for law, tacti i 
fication, 8108. ee te 
Reo of Instruction: 
ne month's training at, conditi 
to, in 20th Middless. S178, ere 

Four or six months’ continuous training 
at beginning of career, queation as to 
possibility of. 8110; 8180. 

System adopted in 20th Middlesex, 8177, 
Ranags, provision, 8212. 
Swiss Miurrary Sysrem, advantages of, as c 
with English system of Auziliagy forces, a 
Transport, provision, questions as to, 8154 ; 8205, 
Arrangements as to on mobilisation, 8158, 
VoLcnrerrs : 
epee on mobilisation (20th Middlesex) 
82. i 
Allowances and Pay : 
Adequacy of allowances, question as to, 
8136; 8144. 
Camp Allowance, 8146, 
Company Training, allowance to cover ex« 
penses advocated, 8135 ; 8203. 
Increase of, in event of increased require. 
ments, question as to, 8099; 8134 
Class of men, 8129 ; 8162. 
Discipline, quality as to, 8190. 
Efficiency, present position as to, 8188. 
Equipment on mobilisation, 8154. 
Expenses—Subscription among all ranks to meet 
establishment charges, 8144. 
Grants : 
Capitation : 

Adequacy of, question as to, 8137. 

Payment of certain amount in advance 
advocated, 8215. 

Special Maintenance grant for Head- 
quarters, views as to, 8141. 
Strength, decline in, 8092 ; 8132. 
Training : 
\mount required for efficiency, atter mobili- 
sation, 8199 ; 8206. 
Camps. 

Attendance at, difficulties of, and sug- 
gestion that compulsion should be 
for units, not for individuals, 8094 ; 
8107 ; 8160. 

Proportion of men attending, 8159. 

Gontracts for supplies during, 8150; 
8151. 

Extended period in, question as to possi- 
bility of, 8097 ; 8110. 

Importance of, views as to, 8102. 

Provisional Battalions, value of, 8103. 

Comyany Field Training, allowance: for 
expenses advccated, 8135; 8203. 

Continuous Training, value of, 8198 ; 8203 ; 
8206. 

Drill, increage in, question as to possibility 
of, 8135. 

New Regulations : 

Effect of, 8094; 8132. 

Issue of Regulations showing absence 
of knowledge of the nature of the 

force 8166. 


HUGHES, Lievrexant-Cotoner J. A., Commanding the 
Severn Division of the Royal Engineer Volunteers, 
Submarine Miners ; (See Questions, 12788-12942.) 

Exectric Encrxeers, Volunteers, extent to which 
electric light work is undertaken by, 12813. 
OrricErs (Volunteers) : 
Submarine Miners: 
Adjutant, dutics of, performed by an 
Officer of Royal Engineers, 12798 ; 12800; 
12853; 12856; 12860; 12861. 
Allowances and Pay: 
Camp expenscs, inadequacy for, 12942. 
Examina.ions in Part IIL, grant to 
division, for o'Vieers passin 5, sugecs- 
tion as io, 12884. % 
Pay for Saiurday afvernoons, 12877. 
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INDEX (WITNESSES). 


HUGHES, Lreutenant-Cotones J. A.—cont, 

Orricers (Volunteers)—cont. 

Submarine Miners—cont. 

Efficiency, 12873. 

Supply of, deticieney in, less than in most 
other Volunteer Corps, 12806; 12910. 

Training, 12803; 12873; 12884. 

Volunteer Officers generally, supply of, difficulty 
as to, and suggestions as to inducements, 
12792; 12900. 

PERMANENT Starr for Submarine Miners, absence of, 
and disadvantages of present system of train- 
ing by men of Royal Engineers, 12797; 12850; 
12864; 12882; 12917. 

Orderly room work. arrangement as to, under 
this system, 12379. 

SupMaRInE Mivers (Volunteers): 

Allowances and Pay : 

Camp allowance, adequacy of, 12941. 
Saturday afternoons, pay for, 12877. 
Brennan Torpedo, question as to, 12899. 
Class from which drawn, 12812; 12828; 12913. 
Civil employment not always a training for 
their military duties, 12828. 

Drill hall, provision contemplated, 12876. 

Duties of the force, 12810; 12830; 
12844; 12868. 

Efficiency : 

Method of gauging—by attendance at drill 
and camps. not by examinations, 12817 ; 


12938. 


12833 ; 


Position of the force as to, 12832: 12848; 
12867. 
Identification of vessels, method of, 12875; 
12894. 


Inspections. 12923 ; 12940. 
Musketry, force not trained in, 12926, 
Navy, dependence on. for sea work, question 1s 
to, 12915. 
Quarters for men, in event of mobilisation. 12876. 
Strength of, 12804; 12814. 
No difficulty as to recruiting, 12910. 
Training : 
Amount required for efficiency, 12817: 
12848 ; 12938: 
Men ready to undertake work at once 
in event of mobilisation, 12832: 
12849; 12875. 
Camps: 
Attendance at, compulsory, 
12822; 12938. 
Importance of, 12845. 
Period of and season for. 12819. 
Position of and work done in, 12835, 
12842. 
Drills, number of, 12817; 12938. 
Night training, 12886 ; 12931. 
Special instruction, 12800 ; 12926. 
Telescopes, practice in use of, 12870. 


12819; 


VouUNTEER Force GENERALLY: 
Army Act, placing under, advocated, 12793. 
Efficiency. position as to, need of more traininc, 
&e., 12791; 12795; 12796. 


JENNER, Capra L.C.D., King’s Royal Rifle Corps, 
Adjutant of the 3rd London Volunteer Ritle Corps: 
(See Questions 16402-16618). 


Comrutsory Tratnine, views as to, 16412. 
Dritt Hats, provision ol, 16449, 16503, 16610. 
Employers or Lasour: 
Compulsory Training, effect of as regards em- 
ployers, 16415. 
Independence of workmen. as to taking leave, 
16542, 
Max@uvrive Grovunp, need for. 16450. 
. Mcsgerry : 
Attendance at range, difficulties as to, 16457; 
16491; 16532. 
Grant for railway fare to Bisley or similar place 
_for Practice at Jong range, advucated, 16533. 
New course, 16462 ; 16500, 


LAU. 


JENNER, Captary, L.C.D.—con!. 

Non-Commissionep Orrrcers, (Volunteer) : 

Efficiency, position as to, 16424; 16504. 

Improvement in fourteen days’ camp, 

16500. 

Knowledge of country, defective, 16428 
Number of sergeant-instructors, 16504. 
Training : 

Amount required for efficiency, 

16422; 16424; 16518. 
Attachment to Line Regimentformanceuvres 
advocated, 16428, 

Courses of instruction, 16428. 

Field work, school for, advocated, 16428 ; 
16517. 

Orricers (Reguler), increase in number of, and 
supply of, to Volunteers during drill season, 
advocated, 16428. 

Orrtcers (Volunteer) : 

Adjutant, lodging allowance, inadequacy of, 
for London, 16617. 
Admission of unsuitable officers, 16477; 16482; 
16546, 
Allowances and Pay: 
Outfit allowance, adequacy of, 16548; 
16550. 
Suggestion as to Pay for altendance at a 
Military Institute, 16511; 16514. 
Dismissal of, question as to, 16480. 
Efficiency, position as to, and its effect on train- 
ing of men, 16421; 16424. 
Knowledge of country, defective, 16428 ; 
16446. 
Possibility of producing an efficient Volun- 
teer officer, views as to, 16442; 16477. 
Theoretical knowledge, 16466. 
Expenses of, 16484; 16548. 
Keenness, 16445; 16463, 
Promotion, rapidity of, in junior ranks, 16555. 
Reasons inducing men to become Volunteer 
officers, 16483. 
Supply of: 
Deficiency in, 16545. 
Efficiency of battalion, question whether 
this affects supply, 16483. 
Regular Army, supply from, suggestion as 
to, 16428; 16438, 
Training : 
Amount required for efficiency, 16419. 
ear nment to a Line Battalion for 
Manceuvres, suggestion as 3 
16468. re one 

Field Work, training in: 

School for, advocated, 16428; 16468. 

Value of occasional days in the country. 
with the Adjutant, question as to, 
16446. 

Lessons and Lectures, 16463. 

Schools of Instruction : 

Abolition of attendance at Chelsea 
Barracks for “P.S.” advocated, 16471. 
Attendance at a school or Military In- 
stitute in early part of career, ques- 
tion as to possibility of, 16507. 
Increased attendance advocated, 16428 
Uniform and Equipment, 16550 3 16606. i 
PERMANENT STaFF : 
Married men, number of, 16618. 
Number of sergeant-instructors, 16504, 
rey. ob Inadequecy of, and of lodging allowance, 
Supply from Regular Army, vie ; 
16439 ; 16504. ay ae ue? 
Rance Accommodation, 16457 ; 16491; 16532. 
Sourn Arrioan War: 
City Imperial Volunteers : 
Detachment of 3rd London Rifle Volunteer 
Corps sent out with, 16559; 16572, 

Officer with, 16567, : 

Efficiency, 16561 ; 16563; 16572. 

Marching, 16573. 

Physique of Volunteers generally. 16523 
ee of 3rd London Rifle Volunteers Corps. 


16419; 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


JENNER, Capramn L.D.C.,—con’. 


TRansrort, arrangement to, ilisati 
16614, , 4 as , on mobilisation, 
VOLUNTEERS : 

Age of, 16526, 


Allowances and Pay—Suggestion as to Pay for 
Field Company Training, 16538 ; 16541. 

Class from which drawn, 16486. 

’ Discipline, 16430; 16599. 

Efficiency, position as to, and views as to pos- 
sibility of obtaining efficiency, 16408 ; 16414 ; 
16438; 16589. 

Equipment, arrangement as to on mobilisation, 
16614. 


Fines, recovery of, difficulty as to, 16601. 
Grants: 
Field Company Training, allowance for 
advocated, 16490 ; 16533; 16538 ; 16541. 
Musketry Practice, railway fare to Bisley 
or similar place, advocated, 16533. 
Intelligence, from a military point of view, 
16408. 
Keenness, 16490. 
Marching, 16573. 
Non-Commissioned Officers, see that title. 
Officers, see that title. 
Organisation—Outlying Companies, change in 
inadvisable, 16609. 
Permanent Staff, sce that title. 
Physique—Medical tests, etc., 16521. 
Ability to stand long strain of active service, 
views a8 to, 16522. 
Percentage unfit, 16525 ; 16580 ; 16586. 
Periodical Examinations, necessity for, 
16522 ; 16525. 
Standard of, points in which it might differ 
from regular standard, 16527. 
Strength, decline in, 16404. 
Training : 
Amount required for efficiency, 
16440; 16468; 16583. 
After mobilisation, 
16587. 
Increase, necessity for, 16410 ; 16419 ; 
16422 ; 16424. 


16407 ; 


16577 ; 16583 ; 


Camps: 
Attendance at, 16497. 
N Field Company Training, question 


whether this could be carried out 
in camp, 16534. 
Period in—effect of fourteen days’ 
camp on efficiency, 16417; 16499. 
Doubtful whether improvement 
would be maintained at same 
rate in event of further extension, 
16417 ; 16422. 

Company Drill carried out chiefly in drill 
halls, 16490. 

Field Training, importance of. and diffi- 
culty and expenses of, 16450; 16488 ; 
16490 ; 16538 ; 16540. 

School for field 
16428 ; 16468. 
New Regulations : 
Effect of, 16405. 
Necessary for efficiency, but destructive 
to strength, 16410. 


work, advocated, 


KELLY- KENNY, Lisut.G-exerat | Sin) THomas, 
KB, Adjutant-General of the Forces + (See 
Questions 353-880.) 


ARMY ORGANISATION = 
Compulsory Service. See that title. 
Efficiency and numbers, comparative importance 
of, 397. 
Over-Sea duties of the Amny, strength avail- 
able for, 794. 
Stanhope, Mr., Memorandum of 1891 + 370, 
ARTILLERY = 
ency of, 437. 
titfening of Au 
Artillery for Ho: 
ring, period nec 


ae 
T7, 


ary forces by Regniar Field 
Defence, 406, 
ty, for Home Defence, 


RECLERENN A, Lrevt.-GExerat Sir T 
—cont. 

Auxiniary Forces generally: 
Efficiency ; 

Expenditure necessar : i 

_etticiency, 385, ¥ 40 secure increased 

N Aunbere and efticiency, relative importance, 

Standard required, questi 

(See wisn subsheading Trnining) 
Equipment as a Mobile Army for Home Defence, 
Foreign Service : 

Organisation for, system advoca: 

Etticiency for, question Sioa ue 
Wy present system of training, 356 ; 380; 

Bone Defence : 

Efticiency for, period of traini i 
704 5 800. > ining required, 

Strength of force required for, 405; 496; 

7975 839: B41. feet £03 
See also London:} 
Stitfenin, eculars, views as 58: 365: 
HO re y Reg , Views as to, 358; 365 ; 
Training : 

Musketry training, 633. 

Feriod required to attain efficiency for 
fighting with Regular troops of a 
civilised Power, 400; 405; 496; 621; 
794 ; 839. 2 et 

Present system, 356 ; 380, 

War Office Memorandum of 11th May, 1903, 
371 ; 603 ; 790 ; 794. 

Comru.sory SERVICE, form of advocated by Witness, 
392 ; 39K ; 416; 488; 530; 611; 823; 843, 

Age standard, 853. 

Differentiation between men for Home Service, 
and men for Foreign Service, question as to, 81. 

Exemption from conscription of men joining 
the regular voluntary army at 18 or 19, 879. 

Foreign Service, liability for, views as to, 417; 
467; 533; 620; 827; 857; 867. 

Differentiation between men for Home and 

men for Foreign Service, question as to, 81. 
Officers, 660. 
Pay, 473. 
Passing of recruits from conscript army to 
voluntary army, 868, 
Registration of men, difficulties as to, $44. 
Substitutes, suggestion as to, 836. 
Training of men, 469 ; 471 ; 868. 
Utilisation of conscript army, suggestion as to, 
RY7 5 R57. 

Forricn ARMIES: 
Compulsory service, 474 ; 844; 855 
Training, periods of, 496 ; 628 ; 632 ; 

Home DEFENCE : 

London, Sce that title. 

Mohile force for England, 791. 

Stiffening of Auxiliary forces by Regular Field 
Artillery for Home Defence, 406, 

Strength and composition of forces for, 794. 

InpIa: 

Age Standard for Soldiers, 629. 
Reinforcements in event of war, 857. 

Ixvastoy. time that would probably be available 
for defence preparations in event of. 505. 

IRELAND: 

Molile foree for, sirength of, 791. 

Lospox, Defence of : 

Efficiency of troops allotted for, 436. 

Minitia : 

Artillery : 5 : 

Conversion of Surplus Artillery into 
Infantry, views as to this slizgestion, 

M4, ABO, TRO, 

farrison Artillery, unallotted, 752. 

Discharge. purchase of, 04. 

Foreign Service : 

Liability for, views of witness 8s 
suggestion, 445.2779. 

Special Service Order of L809, 767. 

‘Soumissioned officers. Sre that title. 

. Nee that title. 

Recruiting : 

Effect on, of inereased requirements from 

Militia, 38! 


HOMAS, K.C.B, 


to this 


Value of Mili 


sa reerniting power tor 
the Line, 93. : 


INDEX (WITNESSES). 


KELLY-KENNY, Lizut.-GeneraL Sire Tuomas, K.c.b. 


—cont. 
MILITIA—cont. 
Reserve, advantages of the system, 694. 
South African War, organisation in, 449. 
Stiffening with Regular troops, views as to, 358 ; 
365 ; 406 ; 625, 
Strength of, 457. 
Training : 
Malta, training in, 433. 
Musketry instruction, 584. 
Period required for efficiency, 400; 506 ; 
625 ; 626; 797. 
Simultaneons training of recruits, question 
as to practicability, 589. 
Miuirra Batior Act, enforcement, views as to, 
B91; 416 : 421 ; 456 ; 535 ; 684 ; 797 ; 826. 
Navy: 
Period probably occupied in obtaining sea 
command, 374. 
Power to protect country from invasion, views 
of witness as to, 790. 
Responsibilities of, in time of war, 792. 


Non-ComMMIssIONED OFFICERS 
Auxiliary forces general] 
Supply of from the Line, question as to, 
383. 
Training, 382 ; 405. 
Militia : 
Line Battalion, men from, transfer to 
Militia to help in period of training, 
question as to, 575. 
Quality of, 561 ; 574. 
Strength of Permanent Staff, 572. 
Volunteers, 563 5 565. 
OFFICERS 
Auxiliary Forces generally : 
Efficiency, importance of, 504; 
Employment of officers, on return from 
South Africa, difficulties as to, 537. 
Examinations for, 528 ; 662. 
Previous service in Regular Army, question 
as to desirability of, 527. 
Supply of, 3 481; 808, 
Training, 382 ; 406 ; 528. 
Transfer of, to Regular Army, 691 ; 813. 
Militia ofticers : 
Adjutants, appointment, 742. 
Candidates for regular army, term of ser- 
vice in Militia, 761. 
Commanding Ofticers : 
Appointment of local men, advantages 
of, 726. 
Army Order, copies of, supply to, 741. 
Etfective command all the year round, 
question as to advisability of, 728. 
Exemption from service on Juries and as 
Sheriffs, question as to advisability of, 


74. 
Grant to, suggestion as to, 409 ; 431 ; 544; 
BAS; 6395 745. 


Local. otic supplementing by ofticers 
from a distance, 757. 
Supply of : 
Deficiency in, 415 ; 429 ; 536. 
Regular Army, supply from, suggestions 
as to, 422, 551; 76) 
Training required for efticiency for Home 
Defence, 797. 
Transfer to Regular Army during South 
African Wan, 814. s 
Uniforms, expense of, 747. 
Regular Army, supply of officers for, deficiency 
in, 813 ; 820. 
Volunteer Otticers : 
Examinations, 663. 
Grant to, 451. 
Military Law, placing under advocated, 
4345671. 
Supply of, 450 ; 668. 
Transfer to Regular Army during South 
African War, 815. 
PERMANENT STare : 
of, 601, 
pay of, 661. 
War: 
pons of, applicable to European warfare, 


91.—I, 


KELLY-KENNY, Lrevt.-GENeRAL SIR THOMAS, 
—cont, 
Sourn ArricaNn War—cont. 
Officers : 
Employment of on return home, 537 
Shortage of, 814. ee 
Organisation of Auxiliary forces, 449 ; 479 ; 694. 
Tratnine of Regular soldiers, period required, 629. 


VOLUNTEERS : 
Allowances and Pay : 
Existing system of non-payment, G41. 
Suggestion as to pay an administration 
of the force by the War Office, 612 ; 707. 
Artillery : 
Conversion of Surplus Artillery into In- 
fantry, views as to this suggestion, 304 ; 
435 ; 785. 
Efficiency of : 
Comparison with Militia, 658. 
Home Defence, question as to efficiency 
for, 366. 
Foreign Service, liability for, views as to, 445 
446 5 447, 
Militia Ballot Act, amendment and application 
to, questions as to practicability of, 687. 
Non-Commissioned officers. See that title. 
Oryanisation, system advocated by Witness, 449. 
Officers, See that title. 
Recruiting, system of, 569. 
South African War, organisation in, 449. 
Strength of : 
Increase in, 604 ; 613. 
Present strength and estimate of possible 
decrease 603 ; 613. 
Training. 
Increased number of drills, question as to, 
645. 
Period required for efficiency for Home 
Defence, 408 ; 524. 
New regulations, 367; 606; 647; 655; 
713 ; 721. 
Musketry training, 634 ; 714 
YEOMANRY : 
Administration and efficiency of the forces in 
South Africa, views as to, 449 ; 479. 


LAKE, Cotonet P. H. N., Assistant Quartermaster- 
General for Mobilisation ; (See Questions 
2880-3050.) 

ARTILLERY for Home Defence, arrangements as to 
under Six Army Corps Scheme, 2953. 
AvuxiLiary Forces generally : 
Artillery, 2954 ; 3042. 
Efficiency, present position as to, 2938 ; 3005. 
Moral effect of, upon Foreign Powers, 3002. 
Stiffening with Regulars for Home Defence, 
, Proportion of Regulars needed, 2941 ; 2956. 
Training and equipment, period available for 
in event of invasion, 2938, , 
Transport, 2945. 
COMMISSIONS AND COMMITTEES : 
Commission of 1859 on the Defences of the 
United Kingdom, 2889 ; 2978. 
Stanhope, Mr., Committee of 1887 ; 2924. 
Home DEFENCE: 
Enclosed nature of the country, effect of, 3044, 
Naval Bases, defence of, 2923 ; 3024. ‘ : 
Healy systentiin meltion to, 3001 ; 3036, 
smokeless powder, effect { ACK d 
Nite pow , of on attack and 
Strength i tates for: 
Available force under prese! che 
Ee present scheme, 
Estimate of strength necessary, 2941 ; 2960, 
Moral effect of a strong force in preventing 
attempt at invasion, 2966 ; 2980, 
INVASION: 
jrtillery wath invading force, 3043, 
aun g fore ibili 7 
wae or invading force, possibility of, 2384 : 
Coast, character of in relation to, 284: 
2961, Reve 
Five fathom line, distance from ordinary 
: high water mark, 2996. 
Forces on shore, prevention by, views as to 
_ probability of, 2903, i 
ul disembarkation, historical in- 
stances of, 2885 ; 2898, 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


LAKE, Cotosen P, H. Ni—cont, 


InvasIon—cont, 
Landing of invading force, possibility of --cunt. 
Time occupied and number of men to be 
landed, estimate of, 2892, 
_ Weather in relation to, 2909. 
National Credit, effect of invasion on, 2978. 
Tosalality of, general observations as to, 2883 5 
2916. 
Power of Navy to prevent. See Navy. 
Preparations for : 
Concealment of object of preparations, 
possibility of, 2975. 
Period of overt preparations, 2925 ; 2987 ; 
3000 ; 3033 ; 7. 
Transports, provision, 2931 ; 2992. 


Sea-Command, gaining of by the enemy pre- 
vious to any attempt at invasion, question as 
to, 2971. 


Steam, introduction of effect of upon ditticulties 
of invasion, 3007. 


Artillery, 2954 
Railway systems, strategical value of, 3036. 
Mitra Artillery, equipment, 2954. 
MosiuisaTicN Scheme, possibility of invasion 
assumed in, 2920, 
Navy: 
Duties of in time of War, 2986. 
Egyptian War, 1882, defence of the Channel 
during, 2913. % k ‘ 
Power to prevent invasion, views as to, 2898 , 
2907 ; 2918 ; 2923 ; 2963 ; 2980 ; 3022. 
Commission of 1859 on National Defence, 
Report of, 2890. 
Wireless Welegraphy, use of, 3034. 
REINFORCEMENTS, despatch of abroad in event ot 
War, delay in, question as to, 3013. 
SoutH ArricaNn Wak, Naval arrangements, 2989. 
VOLUNTEERS : 
Army Service Corps, organisation, 2948. 
Artillery, 2954. 3 pat 
Efficiency, present position as to, and training 
necessary to attain efficiency, 2956 ; 3005, 
Transport, 2954. 


LATHY, Carrain M. F., Oxford University Battalion , 

(Nee Questions 11142—11341). 

Capet Corps 1x SCHOOLS: 

Men from, entering University Corps: 
Extent to which this prevails, 11182. 
System adopted for securing these men, 
11257. 
Organisation as separate battalion, views of 
witness as to this suggestion, 11186. 
Statements as to, handed in by witness, 11161. 
Supply of Officers for Auxiliary Forces from: 
Cultivation of feeling of obligation as to, 
question as to, 11188. 
Value of Public School training, 11152; 
11282. 

ComPULsION as to Volunteering, question as to how 
this would affect the number of men joining 
University Corps, 11283, 

CompuLsory Universat Service—Age at which 
University men would best be able to take 
course of continuous training, 11162. 

University Corps (Oxford Volunteer Battalion) : 

Allowances : 
Camp Allowance: 
Adequacy of, 11339. 
Granting for fortnight’s instead of for 
week’s Camp advocated, 11143; 
11339, 
Discipline, 11150; 11302; 11300; 11314; 11820, 
Comparison with other troops as to, 11150; 
11321. 
Officers, see that subheading. 
Keenness, 11208; 11215. 
Musketry, modified course adopted, 11193. 
Officers: 


Adjutant, Appointment of Regular Officer 
as, T1Is4, 


LATHY, Caprain M. F.—cont. 
Untversiry Corrs (Oxford Volunteer Battalion)— 


cont. 
Officers—oons. 
Allowances : 


Outtit Allowance, granting for two 
years’ service advocated, 11331; 
11335; 11157. 

Discipline. power of handling men, etc. 
1217; 11224; 11250, ss vi 

Rank on joining. 11263. 

Selection of, 11261. 

Supply of, 11157: 

Deficiency in. 11160 

Dons. number serving as officers, 11265, 

Graduates and undergraduates, pro- 
portion of, 11264. 

Number of Officers, 11266. 

Supply of Officers for Auxiliary Forces, see 

that subheading. 

Training: 
mount of time that can be given to, 

by University men, 11228, 
Discipline, cultivation of, and of powers 
of handling men, 11217; 11224: 
11250, 
Military subjects, tactics, topograph 5 
ete.. 11214; 11222; es Ee 
Ditiiculty of, comparison with aub- 
jects for Pass Mods., 11233. 
School of Instruction, attendance at, 
270, 
Oxford Kriegspiel Club, 11333, 
Pay oF Compensation during Gamp not required, 
Period of Service: 
Usual period, 11267. 
Witness, period of service by, 11196. 
Range Accommodation, 11192. 
South African War, Services in, 11195; 11216; 
11278; 11300; 11308; 11318, 

Discipline and efficiency, 11150; 11302; 
11309; 11314; 11320; 11321. 

Effect of on attitude towards Volunteering 
in the University, and in the Country 
generally, 11276; 11279. 

Organisation, system adopted, 11209 ; 11304: 
11316, 

Training previously to going out, 11284; 
11306; 11314. 

Strength of the Corps, 11260; 11275; 11280. 

Increase in probable, in event of Govern- 
ment making more serious demands on 
Volunteers, 11283, 

Proportion of men at the University, who 
join the Corps, 11259. 

Supply of Officers for Auxiliary Forces from 
University Corps: 

Communication between Headquarters of 
University Corps, and Gommanding Offi- 
cer of Auxiliary Corps, suggestion a8 to. 
11169. 

Cultivation of feeling of obligation as to, 
question as to. 11188; 11281. 

Number of Officers supplied, 11180; 11328. 

Provisional Commissions to men willing to 
take three months’ course at School of 
Instruction, views as to. HII72. 

Special Value of University men, owing to 
Public School training. 11152: 11282. 

Veluwe of University Corps as a training 
ground for Officers, rather than as roe 
to take part with others, TIIS9: Oke 
11255. 

Peo ea, that would ee after 

mobilisation, 11146; II 154. ili 
A SAREE time that can be given to yar 
subjects by University mens © 
1201. 

Camps? saint M191. 
‘Aldershot. training at. i ciency: 
Tmportance of.and effect of on efficien es 

11284. 
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INDEX (WITNESSES)< 


LATHY, Captain M. F.—cont. 


Universiry Corrs (Oxford Volunteer Battalion)— 
cond. 
Training—ccnt. 
Camps—cont. 
Period in: 
Fortnight’s Camp advocate, 11143; 
11288. 
Three weeks’ Camp, question as to 
possibility of, 11289. 
Recruits, training of other men retarded 
by, 11294. 
Company Training, 11230. 
New Regulations, effect of, 11143. 
Officers, see that title. 


VoLuNTEER SERVICE generally, efficiency of, views 
as to, 11153. 


LAUDER, Cotoxet R., v.p., Commanding the 4th 
Durham Royal Garrison Artillery, Volunteers ; 
(Sce Questions 9766-10041). 


ARTILLERY, VOLUNTEER ForRcE GENERALLY: 
Allotment on Mobilisation, 9867 ; 9894 ; 10007. 
Attitude of the Government, military authorities: 

and public generally towards the force, 10019. 
Class from which drawn, 9776. 
Jiscipline, importance of, and effect of camps 
on, 9972. 
Grants: 

Capitation Grant, adequacy of, 9872. 
Special Service Section, grant for, 9981. 
Number of rounds of ammunition. increase advo 

cated, 10035. 
Organisation of Mixed Corps, views as to, 9859. 
Special Service Section, 9946, 9980. 
Pay of, 9982. 
Strength of Corps, 9886; 9909. 


ARTILLERY, VOLUNTEER GARRISON ARTILLERY. 
Efficiency, views as to, 9891, 9897, 9946, 9957, 
9983, 9987, 10001, 10018, 10033. 
Comparison with Regulars as to, 9903. 
Equipment with modern guns, satisfactory posi- 
tion of Corps commanded by witness as to, 
9776 ; 9785 ; 9893 ; 9937; 10019. 
Number of guns per battery, 10006, 
Training : 
Amount required for efficiency, 9780; 9906 ; 
After mobilisation, 9907; 9915; 9979; 
9988. 
Camps, Training in: 
Duties performed in connection with 
Garrison Artillery, 9932. 
Necessity of, for Garrison Artillery, 
questions, as to, 9782; 9866; 9868; 
9969. 
Period of, 9780; 9972. 
Individual practice in gunnery, questions, aa 
to. 10034. 
Lydd, practice at, 9892; 9940, 


ARTILLERY, VoLUNTEER, Position (Heavy ) 
Batrery: 


Allowance for, adequacy of, 9873. 
Drivers and Numbers One, order as to dis- 
, mounting. 9851. 
Efficiency, views as to, 9891. 
Equipment, 9777; 9852; 9861. 
Number of guns per battery, 10005. 
Horses, provision, 9876: 
Arrangements as to on mobilisation, 
Camps, horses not taken to, 9865. 
Training : 
Amount necessary, 9663. 
Camps : 
Lydd, training at, 9892; 9940. 
Period in, increase to 14 days, 
questio; isabili 
ae n as to advisability ot, 


LAUDER, Cotonst R., ¢.D.—co'. 

Non-Cownissiongcy Orricers (Artillery, Volunteers) : 

Class trom which drawn. 9794; 9956; 10022. pee 
Advantages resulting from position in civil 
life, 10023. EXOF 
Dependence upon, in event of mobilisation, 
owing to inefficiency of subalterns, 9955. 

Etticiency, 9797. 
Number of, 9795. 

Orricers (Volunteers) : 
Adjutants: 

Absence of, in 4th Durham R. G. A. (Voiun- 
teers) 9826 ; 9951: 9959 ; 9997 ; 10020. 

Acting-Adjutant, 9843; 9964. 
Age of, 9834; 9925. 
D:ficulty in filling this appointment, owing 
to_ prejudice against it in the Service, 
9826. 
Efficiency, 9835; 9926. 
Field officers as, suggestion as to, 9928, 
Mixed Corps, difficultics as to, 9860. 
Age of Senior Captain, 9986. 
Army Act, placing under, views as to, 9802. 
Class from which drawn, 9847; 10039. 
Commanding Officer: 

Extent of Command held by, 9998; 10007, 
Efficiency, 9953; 9983; 9990; 9996; 10014. 

“4” certificate held by it ; 

cae y many officers, 9840 ; 
Gratuity as an inducement to take special courses 
of instruction advocated, 9824, 
Inspecting officers : 

Extension of term of. servi 
nae vice advocated. 

Number of, 10032, 

Standard of Volunteer efficiency held by, 
raising advocated, 10030, ; , 

Juries, and other civil liabilities, release from 
advocated, 9800; 9805. 

Status of, raising advocated, 9798. 

Subalterns: 

Duties allotted to, 10010. 

Supply of deficiency in, 9950. 

Training. deticiency in, 9955; 9990; 9996. 

Supply of, deticiency in, 9787; 9797; : 
983 ; 9089; 10039, + 8875 9950: 

Competition with other Volunteer Corps. 
question as to, 9792. 

Number of officers allotted, comparicon with 
number allotted to Regular Garrison 
Artillery, 10002. 

Training : 

An ii i 3 
oan required for efficiency, 9811; 9823; 

Camps, fortnight’s attendance at, question as 
to possibility of, 9870. 

Lectures, advantage of, 9813. 

Mer Beals laid down by Advisory Board, 
9848, 

Schools of Instruction : 

Attendance at, difficulties as to, 9811; 
9823; 9871. 

Convenient centres for, importance of, 
9811. 

Three or six months course at a Military 
Institute, in earlier part of career, 
views as to possibility of, 9316, 


Permaxexr Srarr (Volunteers) : 
Duties of, 9916. 
Number of sergeant-instructors, inadequacy of 
9556 9888; 9916. 
Special courses, instruction in, 9821. 


Raneg, land, for Artillery, absence of, 9938. 


VOLUNTEERS: 
Artillery, see that title. 
Effi » views as to, 9767. 
Training: 
Amount, necessary, effect of New Regula- 
tions, etc., 9770. 
Jncrease in, views as to, 0734. 
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ROYAT. COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS ? 


LEDWARD, Cotoxer A. P., formerly Commanding 1st 
Cadet Battalion Manchester Regiment; (See 
Questions 23906-24006.) 


Caper Batratioxs: 
Age of members, 23911 ; 23936 ; 23978. 
Class from which drawn, 23921 ; 23986 ; 23989. 
Number of boys in employment, 23912 ; 
23919 ; 23988. 

Cost per boy, 23914. 

Discipline in camps, 23944. 

Equipment, 23938. 

Care of rifles, 23940. 
Suitability of modern rifle for boys, 23959, 

Experience of witness as to, and previous military 
experience, 23906 ; 23952. 

Expenses of the corps: 

Per boy, 24144. 
Subscription paid by boys, 23916 ; 23991. 

Fines kept for punishment, not inflicted for 
non-attendance at drill, 23934. 

Musketry, extent to which practised in cadet 
corps, amount of practice advocated, 23939; 
23947 ; 23956 ; 23958 ; 23981 ; 24003. 

Number of boys passing from, into Regular Army. 
Volunteers, of Militia, 23962 ; 23982. 

Officers, 23949. 

Efficiency, special qualities required, ete., 
23987 ; 23995. 
Expenses of, 23994. 
Help given to boys by, 23992. 
‘ay not given, 23916. 

Physical capacity of boys for military training, 
23977. 

Strength (1st C-B., Manchester Regiment), 23913. 

Training : 

Camps: 
Cost of, 23914. 
Importance of, 23914. 
Place of, 23947. 
Work done in, 23944 ; 23987. 
Drills, number of and voluntary attendance 
at, 23932 ; 23965 ; 23997. 
System of training advocated, 23956; 
23961. 

Value of Cadet Corps, 23910 ; 23937 ; 23955 ; 

23962 ; 23964 ; 23966 ; 23970 ; 23990 ; 24003. 
Cotontat Boys: Musketry training, 23959. 


Comrursory Trainine : Views as to advisability of, 


23970. , 
Age for, views as to. 23923 ; 23975 ; 23981 ; 
3999, 


Reception by the nation of any proposal as to, 
views as to, 23979. 
Training on Volunteer principle 
23973 ; 24001. 
Emrioyers oF Lazour: Attitude towards cadet 
eorps, 23922 ; 23966. 

Bart schools, advantage of physical drill in, 
suggestion that Army drill should be given, 
23087. 

Universal military training in, views as to this 
suggestion, 23071. 


advocated, 


MEE, Carraix TuRNER, Late 3rd Volunteer Battalion 
Nottingham end Derbyslire Regiment ; (See 
Questions 17564-17660). 


Comrutsion, or enforcement of the Militia Ballot 
Act, views as to, 17590. 


Home Derence. enclosed nature of the country, 
eficct of on, 17605, 176203 


Maxc:uveina AREAS, provision advocated, 17609, 

Arrangements to be made locally by Ofticer 
Commanding, views as to this suggestion, 
L76 19. 

Nox-Comarssioxep Orricers (Volunteer) 
Discipline and cBiciency. position as to, 17638. 
Number of, adequacy of. 1763; 

Orricens (Velunteer ), 

command, 17654. 


Dice‘ ine and js wee of 


LEE, Cartain TURNER—cont. 


Sourn AFrican Wag, 
17565. 
Age of men, 17646. 
City Imperial Volunteers, 17651; 17652. 

Class of men, comparison of town and country 
men as to intelligence and physique, 17631. 
Discipline, comparison with Regulars as to, 

17572; 17575; 17580; 17649; 17660. 
Efficiency, 17571; 17579. 
Comparison with Militia, 17573. 
Comparison with Regulars, 17572; 
Outposts, patrolling and entrenchmente, 
17641. 
Tendency in men to adhere closely to 
methods in which trainsd. 17604. 
March discipline, 17649. 
Non-Commissioned Officers, efficiency of, 17638. 
Organisation, 17566 ; 17569; 17570; 17636, 
Selection of men, and character of men, 17644. 
Training: 
Before going out, 17569. 
In South Africa, 17572; 17579. 
VOLUNTEERS : 
Allowances and Pay. suggestions a 7589 ; 
17590, 17501. gE 3 to 17589; 
Army Act, placing under, importance of, 17586 ; 
17589. ‘ 
Discipline, quality as to, and comparison wi 
Regulars, 17572; 17575 ; 17680. YY iia 
Difficulty of obtaining discipline in a purely 
voluntary force, 17588; 17653. 
Punishments, absence of, 17595; 17653. 
Intelligence, comparison of town and country 
men as to, 17634. 
Physique, comparison of town and country men 
as to, 17631. 
Terms of Service. as to resignations, effect of on 
training and discipline, 17593; 17596; 17653: 
Training: 
Amount required for efficiency after mobilisa- 
tion, 17586. 
Camps: 
Importance of, 17599. 
Period in—14 days advocated, with 
compulsion as to 1 week only after Ist 
or 2nd years’ service, 17592. 
Regulars, advantage of training with, 
17626; 17629. 
Enclosed Country, training in fighting in, 
advocated, 17605; 17629. 
Manceuvres, value of, views as to, 17617. 
(see also Manceuvring Areas.) 
Outposts, patrolling and entrenchments, 
17641. 
Points most important in training a Home 
Defence force, 17629. 


service of Volunteers in, 


LEGARD, Coroner J. 2. Commanding Yorkshire 
Royal Garrison Artillery (Militia) ; (See Questions 
5697-60 1.) 


AUXILIARY Forces ¢ 
Stitfening with 
H7OL (page 199). : * 
War Office Department for, views as to, 5833. 


Regular Troops, necessity for 


Evpioyers of LABour = ae a 
Inducements to retain Militiamen, suggestion 
as to, BTL (pxtge 199) 3 5900. 


Leave to men for annual training, extent 
possible, 5708. 
MILITIA : ote 
Aue of recruits, S710; 5800 Perec 
‘Army ‘Act, placing under, advocated, 47 


(page 198). 
Artillery i ed 
i ye ‘aws as to practice (Scart 

Syuipment : ie 
n Tnadequacy: of number Patri * 
for training purposes (Sear’ 
5d44. : 
tion as to equip 
, one. 


rorough), 347 


ment on & war 


a ae ee 
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INDEX (WITNESSES). 


LEGARD, Cotoxet J. D).—-cout. 


MILITIA—-cont. 
Artillery—cont, 
Field Artillery : 
Drivers and horses, 5701 (puges 199, 
200) ; 5926 ; 5930. 
Organisation, suggestions as to, 5701 
(page 199) ; 5294 ; 6023. 
Training,amount required for efficiency, 
5701 (jntye 200) ; 6026. 
After embodiment, 6028. 
Garrison Artillery, training, amount re- 
quired for efficiency, 5701 (paye 199). 
After embodiment, 5760. 
Bounties : 
New System, abolition of re-engagement 
bounties, ete., 5701 (prtye 199) ; 5965. 
Suggestions as to, 5701; (pages 198, 199) ; 
5719 ; 5905 ; 5993. 
‘Class of men, 5701 (page 199) ; 5728 ; 5859. 
Departmental Services (Medical, Telegraph, 
Transport, etc.), advocated, 5872. 
Discipline, comparison with Volunteers as to, 
5701 (paye 199) ; 5707. 
Efficiency, views as to, 5701 (page 199). 
‘Expenditure on the force, suggestion as to 
increase of, 5701 (page 199). 
Ex-Reservists joining, 5701 (puge 199). 
Foreign Service, liability for, viewsasto,5704; 5943. 
Name of the force, suggestion as to, 5743. 
Non-Commissioned Officers, See that title. 
‘Officers. See that title. 
‘Organisation -~Amalgamation of weak battalions, 
etc., view as to, 5864. 
Recruiting : 
Areas, revision advocated, 5868. 
Method of, powers of Commanding Otticer, 
ete., 5701 (page 199) ; 5949. 
Number of recruits, 5974. 
Recruiting for the Regular Army through the 
Militia, 5823 ; 5957 ; 5993. 
Reserve : 
New system, 5969. 
Suggestions as to : 
Entering Reserve after tive years’ 
service, 5967. 
Formation of a reserve with liability 
toa decreasing period of training, 5934. 
Status and réle of the force, 5743 ; 5812 ; 5817- 
Stiffening with Regular Troops, necessity for, 
5701 (page 199) ; 5702. 
Strength of the force : 
Increase innumbersand efficiency advocated, 
5701 (page 199) ; 5853. 
“Training : 
Amount required for efficiency, 5701 (jutyex 
199, 200) ; 5879 ; 5933. 
After embodiment, 5701 (page 199): 
5761 ; 6026. 
Comparison with Volunteers, 
Drill on enlistment, increase of, vie 
5701 (pave 198). 
Increase of annual training, question as to 
possible effect on recruiting, 5859 ; 5879. 
Musketry practice during non-training 
period, and in plain clothes, sugvestion as 
to, 5878 ; 5880. 
Recruits’ Training : 
Depot system, officers responsible for 
training, etc. 
Increase advo 
4709 + 5860 5 
Miutia Bartor Act: Enforcement, views is to, 
5862 ; 5947 
Adoptive Act, enforcement. as advocated, 
with liability of local anthorities to keep 
up strength of the force, 5716; 5720; 
5993 ; 5999, 
Registration for purposes of, 5731. 


e 


8s. 


as to, 


ted, 


OL (yarge 198): 
DV4O : ‘s 


75 STS. 


Non-COMMISSIONED OFFICE 
Bounties, sugyestion as to, 5701 (page Vs): A905, 
Effleiency, importance of, observations as to, 

HTOL (pages 198, 199) 5 5760: 5911. 
Training, 5712: 5905. 


SS 


LEGARD, Coroxet J. D.—cont. 


OFFICERS : 
Militia Officers : 

Accounts and pay responsibilities, release 
from advocated, 5701 (yaye 198). 

Army Corps Staff, appointment on, views 
as to, 5837. 

Artillery : 

Armament pay, 5850. 

Training, 5782 ; 5892. 

Commanding Officer : 

Appointment from Regular Arny, 
views as to, 5831. ; 

Authority of, extension of, views as to, 
5821. 

tecruiting, powers as to,5701 (page 199); 
5949, 

Commissions in Regular Army for young 
Militia officers, 5701 (page 198) ; 5762. 

Educational Standard : 

Comparison with that for Rezular 
Army, 5764. 

SJnsistence on high standard advocated, 
5148 ; S754. : 

(See also sub-heading Scholarships.) 

Efficiency, class of men, ete., 5701 (jrge 
198, 199) ; 5707 ; 5760. 

Grants, suggestion as to, 5812 ; 6018. 

Inspections and Reports, 5816. 

Scholarships, Military, at Universities 
suggestion as to, 5750; 5766; 5841 
6015 ; 6029 ; 6031, 

Alternative suggestion as to grant to 
men already holding scholarships ax 
inducement to go through Militia 
training in Long Vacation, 6033. 

Supply of, deficiency in, and suggestions 
ax to, 5701 (page 198). 

Regular Army, supply from, 5701 («ry 
198) ; 5884. act 

Suggestion as_to supply for training 
recruits under scheme advocated, 
ly Witness, 5978. 

Training : 

Aiount required for efficiency, 5915. 

Company Gfficers, 5892. 

Courses of Instruction, 5815. 

Loss of efficiency between periods of 
training, 5882 ; 6010 ; 6020. 

Suggestion as to preliminary course 
before annual training, 6008. 
School or College for, views as to, 6029. 
Regular Army, Officers of : 

Army Corps Commanders and General 
Officers Commanding Districts, means of 
obtaining information about Militia, 5840. 

Increase in number of during peace time, 
and creation of a “serving Reserve” for 
Militia on mobilisation, suggestion, 5884. 

Volunteer Officers : 

Efficiency, importance of, and observations 
as to, 5701, 5707 ; 5911. 

‘Training, attachment to a Regular battalion, 
views as to, 5917. 

PERMANENT STaFF, increase of, and throwing open 
of appointment to Militia Non-Commissioned 
Officers, advocated, 5701 (page 198). 

TRAINING (GROUNDS, provision, 5810. 

VOLUNTEERS : 

Allowances and Pay during Camp, suggestions 

as to, 5701 (page 199) ; 5804. 

Class of Men, 5701 (page 199). 

Discipline, 5701 (page 199) ; 4707. 

Efficiency, views as to, 5701 (pave 199). 

Organisation for Home Defence, views as to, 5706. 

Strength and etticiency, relative importance of, 
5701 (poe 199) ; 5715 ; S853. 

Training : 

Amount needed for efficiency, 5713. 

Attachment of Companies to a Regular 
battalion, views as to, 5916 ; 5921. 

Brigade Training, 5701 (;1ye 199). 

Camps : 

Attendance at in 1900, 5803, 

Tnerease of period in, views as to, 5701 
(page 199) ; 5804, 

Company training, difficulties as to in 
country districts, 5809, 

Yromanny, Iv At, Organisation of, effeet of on 
supply of « 3 for Militia, 5701 (page 198), 
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LE ROY-LEWIS, CoroxeL HI, p5.0.,  Inspector- 
General, Auxiliary Forces Department, War 
Office ; (See Questions 23700-23185). 

Agmy Corps ComMANDERS, authority of, in relation 
to the Auxiliary Forces, 23830. 
Advisory Boards for, views as to this sugges- 
tion, 23837. 
Conflicting decisions, probability of, 23812; 
23346. 
Direct communication with Secretary of State, 
question as to possibility of, 23831. 
Officers, appointment, promotion, ete.. pro- 
cedure as to, 23724, 23846. 
Staff, suggestion that a member of the Advisory 
Board should he placed on, views as to, 23834. 
Avxitisary Forces GENERALLY: 
Discipline, Courage, and Morale, 23751. 
War Office Department dealing with ques- 
tions of Discipline, 28708; 23711. 
Efficiency, views as to, and as to fighting value 
of the force, 23744 ; 23751. 

Equipment on mobilisation, arrangements as 
to, 23763. 

Organisation : 

Confusion produced by three distinct forces, 
suggestion as to formation of one homo- 
geneous force, 23753 ; 23773; 23873. 

Re-organisation : 

Necessity for, 23773; 23790; 23871. 
Secretary of State’s speech regarding, 
23763. 
Scheme for advocated by witness, 
23773 ; 23851 ; 23868 ; 23875. 
Army Corps, organisation in, advo- 
cated, 23773; 23868 ; 23885. 
Cost of, estimate, 23774; 23779 ; 
23781. 
Officers, appointment and duties 
under, 23781 ; 23884. 
Command in peace and in 
war, question as to identity 


01, 23884. ». 
. Peace units, breaking up of, 
23381. 
Recruiting for the Line trom Auxiliary Force, 
22x24, 
South African War, see that title. 
Training: 


Amount advocated in scheme proposed by 
witness, 23774; 23779: 23851.» we 
Amount required for efficiency, views as 
to, 23751; 23851; 23863, p.m mate» 
After mobilisation, 23864.%" "ew ¥ 
Combined training of all three branches 
advocated, 23874. 
Uniforms, frequent change in, 23802. 
Utilisation of, views as to, 23763. 
War Office Organisation in relation to, see War 
Office Organisation. 71* 
Commissions AND COMMITTEES: 
War in South Africa, Commission on: 
Army organisation; necessity for power 
of expansion outside limit of Regular 
Forces, report on, 23763. 
Auxiliary Forces, comments on value of, in 
evidence and report, 23745; 23751. 
War Office Re-organisation, Sir Clinton Dawkins’ 
Committee, recommendations as to Accoun- 
tant-General’s Department, 23732. 

Deputy LIEUTENANTS OF CoUNTIES: Suggestion 
as to compulsory service as officers of Auxiliary 
Forces, with option of providing substitutes, 
23766. 

Miata: 

Officers, see that title. 
Strength, below establishment, return showing, 

23755. 

Uniform, frequent changes in, 25806 

Orscrss, AUXILIARY Forces: GENERALLY 2 

Appointme! ts. promotions, etc., procedure ax 
to, 23708 B3T24; 23846. 

Commissions in Regular Army. difference in 
terms of obtaining fer Militia and Yeomanry, 
20754. 


we 


LE ROY-LEWIS, Cotonet H., p.8.0.—cont. 
Orricers, Auxiliary Forces Generally —cont. 


Exchange of, with Regulars, suggestion as to, in 
scheme advocated by witness, 23781. 

Letters in Army List after names of officers 
passing in special subjects, 23760; 23889. 

Pay and allowances, adequate to cover all 
expenses, views as to, 23871. 

Retirement, difference as to age for, in Militia 
and Volunteers, 23754. 

Staff, importance of organisation of, 23773 ; 
23780 ; 23827 ; 23868. 

Staff officer, appointment advocated, 23868. 

Supply of, deficiency in, 23755. 

Absence of inducements and suggestion 
that higher commands shoutd be open to, 
23773 ; 23868. 

Deputy lieutenants, compulsory service ag 
officers of Auxiliary Forces, suggestion 
as to, 23766. 

Lists of candidates for commissions in 


particular regiments, question as to, 
23816. 


Training: 
Return showing number of officers who 
have qualified for the “Q”, 23760. 
Schools of Instruction : 
Attendance at, advocated, 23789. 
Moveable schools, Suggestion as to, 
23789 ; 23791. 
Under scheme proposed by witness, 23788. 
OFFICERS, MILITIA: 


Adjutant, appointment, by a Central Department 
at the War Office, views as to, 23808. 
Return showing number of captains and 
subalterns of eight years’ service who have 
availed themselves of ten years’ retired pay 
for Militia service, 23755. ; 
Crricers, VOLUNTEERS : 


Adjutant, appointment, suggestion that it should 


be dealt with by a Central Department at the 
War Office, 23808. 


Scnoors: military training in, advocated, 23788. 
Soutn AFrican War: 
Auxiliary Forces in; 
Training before leaving England and in 
South Africa, 23860. 
Value of, comments on, in evidence given 
before War Commission, 23744 ; 23751. 
Officers of Auxiliary Forces, necessity for staff 
training proved in, 23827. 
Surrenders, return as to, 23747. 


Transport for Auxiliary Forces on mobilisation, 
arrangements as to, 23763. 


Treasvry, relations with Department of Inspector 
General of Auxiliary Forces, 23709 ; 23734 ; 23843. 
VOLUNTEERS : 


Allowances and Pay, adequate to cover all 
eXpenses, Views as to, 23871, 
Efficiency : 
Possibility of producing under present 
scheme with increased inducements, views 
as to, 23872. 
War Office, procedure in relation to. 2370). 
Strength, below establishment, return showing. 
23755, 


War Orrice OrcaNtsation in relation to the 
Auxiliary Forces : 

Adjutant-General’s Department: relations with 

pector-General of Auxiliary Forces, 23708 ; 
3; 23822. 


ntralisation since introduction of Army 

Corps system, see title Army Corps Commanders. 

Inspector General of Auxiliary Forces: Depart- 
ment of : 

Duties and administration of, 

account of, 23702 

Stati of, numbers of, 


general 


a 
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LE ROY-LEWIS, Cotonen H., D.8.0.—cont. 
War Orrice Orcanisation in relation to the 
Auxiliary Forces—cons. 

Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces, im- 
possibility of real inspection by, under present 
system, 23742. 

Officers, appointment, promotion etc., procedure 
as to, 23846. 

Political influence, 23718. 

Separate department for Auxiliary Forces, 
scheme advocated by witness, 23723 ; 23796 ; 
23865. 


All arms of Auxiliary Forces to be included 
in, 23734. 
Alternative schemes, disadvantages of, 


23723 ; 23736. 
Head of the Branch to be a general officer 
of the Regular Forces, 23723 ; 23736 ; 


23818. 
Position and duties of, suggestion as 

to, 23736. 
Title proposed—Director-General of 


Auxiliary Forces, 23740. 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary suggested 
as the official representative on the Army 
Council, 23723 ; 23820. 
Questions to be dealt with by, 23724 ; 23732 ; 
23796. 


Ysomanry, IMPERIAL: 
Expenditure on, War Office procedure as to, 
23723. 
Inspectcr-General of, 
spections, 23742, 
Training regulations, War Office procedure as 
to, 23709. 


difficulties as to in- 


LILES, Mazor C. E., Commanding the 26th Middlesex 
Volunteer Rifle Corps; (See Questions 14288- 
14405). 


Cycuisr Corps: 
Accidents to bicycles, no insurance against, 14348. 
Allowances and pay: 
Special allowance for cyclists, 14341; 14354. 
Suggestion as to allowance for actual time 
spent in camp, if less than one week, 
14400, 
Class from which drawn, 14296. 

Effect of, upon discipline, 14307. 
Communications, efficiency as to, 14368; 14373. 
Cooking, knowledge of, 14321. 

Discipline, 14306, 
Efficiency of the corps, value of work done by, 
14293. 
Intelligence and initiative, special necessity for, 
14297, 
Maps, use of, 14325 ; 14375. 
Motor bicycles, use of, question as to, 14359, 
Musketry, importance of, and inadequacy of 
range accommodation, 14309. 
Ofticers, see that title, 
Pace of cyclists, 14314; 14373. 
Scouting and reconna issance, 14298; 14332; 
14358; 14363. 
Signallers, 14372, 
Strength of corps, 14351]. 
Decline in, slight, 14290; 14302; 14351. 
Minimum of 75 per cent. for a company, 
14352, 
Training : 

Camps: 

Attendance at, difficulties as to, 14302. 

Suggestion as to allowance for timo 
actually spent in camp, 14400, 

Brigade training, 14338, 

Expenses of, greater for small than’ for 
large corps, 14308. 

Importance of, less for cyclists than for 
infantry corps, 14305, 

Place chosen for, 14294, 

Work done in camp, 14293. 

Covering and screening, training in, 14366. 


91.—IT. 


LILES, Masor C. E.—cont. 


Cycuist Conte 
Training—coné. 
iti week-ends : 
ir ner rset of active service, extent to 
which practised, 14306; 14310. 
Distance accomplished, 14314. 
Minimum strength for training, regu 
to, 14354, 
New Regulations, effect of, 14302. 
Study of country, practise in, 14323. 
Value of Cyclist Corps, 14293. 
Weight carried by men, 14316. 
Eqrtoyers, difficulties of as to granting men leave for 
camp, 14302. 
MUSKETRY: {4309 
Cyclists, training in, . 
Grant for aacouragennent of, advocated, 14405. 
Orricers, Volunteer: 2 
Allowance and pay during camp: 
Condition Z to drills before camp, 14400. 
Identical with Militia, advocated, 14379. ; 
Commanding officers, honorary rank, suggestion 
as to, 14379. 
Juries, exemption from advocated, 14379. 
Status of, 14379. 
Supply of, deficiency in, and absence of induce- 
ments for right class of men, 14379. 
Training : 
Reconnaissance, training of cyclists in, 14333, 
Regular battalion, training with, advocated, 
14396. 
Tactical examination, question as to, 14334. 


PERMANENT Starr, difficulty in obtaining a good 
sergeant instructor, 14381. 


Rance AccoMMoDATION, deficiency in, 14309. 


lation a8 


VOLUNTEERS: 
Cyclist Corps, see that title. 
Grant: 
Capitation : 
Actual num ber of days in camp, granting 
for advocated, 14400. 
Date of payment, and suggestion as to 
an advance, 14401. 
Increased grant for increased drills, 
suggestion as to, 14405. 
Special grant for maintenance, views as to 
this suggestion, 14402. 
Intelligence, 14385. 
Juries, exemption from service on, under certain 
conditions, advocated, 14379. 
Motives influencing men in joining the force, 
14393. 
Revolvers, not issued 
Vocabulary rates, 14379. 
Training, recruits, severity uf present regulations, 
14382. 


LOVAT, § Lrecreyant - Coroner 
Commanding Lovat’s Scouts; 
17000-17205.) 

AUXILIARY Forces: 
Discipline, Comparison with Regulars as to, 
W117; 17121; 17125. 
Efficiency, 17609; 17037. 
Comparison with Regulars as to, and views 
as to. point that may bo attained, 17117. 
Officers, sce that title. 
Organisation : 
Inadequacy of, in event of Mobilisation, 
17009 ; 17142. 
One homogeneous force for home defence, 
question as to, 17010; 17049. 
Supplics, defective organisation as to, 17009. 
Training, amount required after Mobilisation, 
17117. 
(See also Militia and Voluntecrs.) 
Computsory SERVICE: 
Advisability of some form of, views as to, 17016; 
17065. 
Modified form of, advocated by witness, see title 
Militia Ballot Act, sub-heading Scheme. 
Refusal, probable, of the nation to accept 
universal compulsion, 17019; 17025; 17050. 
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472 ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


LOVAT, Ligut.-CoLoneL Lord, C.B., D.8.0.—cont. LOVAT, Lizut.-CotonzL Lorp, C.B., D.8.0.—coni. 


Germain Army, Officers in, 17150; 17193. Orricers, Auxiliary Forces Generally-—cont, mi 
Lovat’s Scouts: Promotion from the ranks, 17041; 17125, 4 
Allotment on mobilisation, question as to, 


17086 ; 17089. 
Equipment on mobilisation, arrangements as to, 
1,090. 
Non-commissioned officers, supply and efficiency 
of, 17080; 17085. 
Officers, supply of : 
Deficiency as to, 17084. 
During the War in South Africa, 17006; 
17047; 17137. 
Physique and medical inspection, 17031; 
Recruiting, no difficulty as to, 17006. 
Strength of, 17083. 
Transport, arrangements as to, 17087. 


Miuit1a Bator Act: 

Enforcement of the ballot under the existing 
Act, views as to, 17052; 17062. 

Scheme for application of the principle of Militia 
Ballot Acts to the leisured classes, in order 
to obtain officers for Auxiliary Forces, 17019. 

Age at which men would be liable, 17027; 
17051. 

Definiticn of the «Jeisured classes,” quality 
of man to be procured, &c., &c., 17021; 
17053 ; 17130; 17167. 

Effect of, on numbers of the rank and file, 
and on amount o: training they would 
require, 17056. 

£xemption of officers who would serve with 
out compulsion in any branzh, 17070. 

Option of service as office:s, with alter- 
native of service in the ranks, 17055; 
17195. 

Period of servi.e advccaced, 17027 ; 17053; 
17092; 17095. 

Selection of officers, 17149. 

Training: 

Amount of, and method advocated, 
17093 ; 17156. 

Attachment toa Regular unit, 17003; 
17096; 17100. 

Six months ata School or Military 
Institute, views as to this suggestion, 
17097 ; 17102: 

Willingness of the nation to accept this 
scheme, views as to, 17051; 170€2. 


Nox-commisstoneD OFFICERS, Auxiliary Forces : 
Importance of, 17076, 17116 
Pay for attendance at School of Instruction, 
views as to, 17077; 
Training, 17077. 


Orricers, Auxiliary Forces generally: 
Allowances and pay—suggestion as to pay, 12179. 

Class from which drawn, and its eflect on 

discipline and pow mand, 17038 ; 
17122; 17142; 171 7187. 
Circumstances afiecting, 171 
Comparison with Regular Officers, 15125. 
Effect on, of scheme advocated by witness, 
17167. 

Company Officers, Authority of, 17203. 

Discipline, Command of men, &c, 

Class, effect of on, see sub-heading Class. 

Comparison with Regulars as to manner of 
giving word of command, 17048; 17145; 
W747 ; 17157. 

Importance of, 17009, 17038, 17060; 17187. 

Efficiency, increase, necessity for, 17010; 17034; 

171545 17191, 
Book knowledge, adequacy of, 17146. 
Command in the field, increased efficiency 
needed. 17009 ; 17038. 
Senior offic comparison with junicr; as 
to, 17027; 17045, 

Importance of; 17007; 17O1L; 17043; 17057; 
17060; 17094; 171145 17116: 17136; 1144, 
{ntellizence Officer, provision advocated, 17046, 
Local men, appeintment of, advantage of 17172; 

17202; 


Retention of inefficient officers, owing to diffi. 
culties as to supply, 17071. 
Selection of, views as to regimental veto, 17150, 


Staff, organisation, necessity for, 17009; ; 
17142, TMS aes 


Supply of: 

Deficiency in, 17071. 

Regular officers, or officers who have seen, 
active service, appointment of ad 
17013; 17048. or 

Scheme for, proposed by Lord Lova' 

___ Militia Ballot Act, sub-heading cee . 

Training: 

Amount required for efficiency; 17020; 
17036 ; 17102. ae 

Attachment to a line regiment ad: 
17156; 17158. yoeiade 

Opportunities afforded to officers a0 

at attached, 17161; 17170. 

jeld Training, increase advoca 17009; 
17038 ; 17147. papain 

Passing of all officers through the ranks, 
views as to this suggestion, 17193. 

School or Military Institute, six months 
course at, views as to the suggesti 
17170; 17171. Sats 


‘Transport Officers, provision advocated, 17046; 
17087. 


‘)FFICERS, Militia: 
Class from which drawn, circumstances affecting, 
17177. 
Selection of, 17150. 


Work done during annual training, increase in; 
17177. 


Orricers, Regular Army: 
Selection of, question as to regimental ve' 
17150 ; 17153. oh x 
Wastage during war, and necessity of provi 
large Reserve, 17093. ity 


Orricers, Volunteers: 

Commanding Officer, finenciel reeponsibility of 
effect of on his sclection of officers, 17150; 

Efficiency, 17156. 

Book knowledge, 17147: 

Selection of, 17150. 

Training with reference to scheme of mobilisation, 
necessity for, 17046. 


Permanent SraFF, Auxiliary Forces: 
Appointment and dismissal of, 17078. 
Efficiency, difficulties as to, occupation in non- 

training period, &c., 17080. 
{mportance of, 17076. 


Sout Arricay Wak, Services of Auxiliary Forcesin: 
Discipline and morale, 17041; 17059 ; 17129. 
Efficiency, 17012; 17105. 

Lovat's Scouts, sce that title, 

Officers, supply and efficiency of, 17006: 17011; 
17041; 17124. 

Severity of the test, views of witness as to, 17120; 


Traysport for Auxiliary Forces, provision advocatcd, 
17009 ; 17142. 
VOLUNTEERS? 

Marching, importance of, and difficulties as to 
training in, 17018; 17075; 17139. 

Organisation, tendency to regard company 8 
the unit, 17203. 

Recruiting, requirements as to training affected 
by consideration as to, 17075. 

Terms of service as to resignation, effect of on 
exactions as to training, 1/016; 17018; 17073; 
17139; 17181. 

Transport, defective organisation, 17009. 


YEOMANRY? : 
Lovat’s Scoute, sre that title. ar 
Non-commissicned Otlicezs, supply end efficien: ¥ 
of, 17085, 


a 


INDEX (WUNESSES). 


LOWTHER, Coons W. G., Commanding the Devon 
shire Royal Garrison Artillery Militia ; (Se. 
Questions 17952-18149). 

ARTILLERY, Minit: 
Allotment on mobilisation, question ss to, 
17987. 
Discipline, 18045. 
Drivers, 18051. 
Training, 18054. 
Equipment—Classes of guns, and number of 
batteries, 17987; 18005; 18048 ; 18063; 18065. 
Horses : 
Supply of, 18050: 18054; 18057; 18062. 
Taking to camp, question as to, 18054; 
18057. 
Officers, see that title. 
Recruiting : 
Difficulty as to, 17963. 
Places from which recruited, 18001 ; 18009. 
Training : 
Amount required for efficiency, 17967; 
18022. 
After mobilisation, 17967 ; 18019. 
Guns used in training, 17987; 17983. 
Horsemastership, inadequacy of training in, 
18054. 
Place chosen for, 18008; 18015. 
Recruits; 
Depot training, 18027 ; 18037. 
Increase training, views as to, 18037; 
18115. 
Preliminary gunnery before coming up 
for training, 18034. 
Sleeping out during training, question as to, 
5 18018. 
Specialists, amount of training required by, 
18019. 

AUXILIARY Forces, organisation as one homogeneous 
force for Home Defence, advocated in event of 
Compulsory Service, 17975 ; 17989. 

CoMPULSORY TRAINING, Views as to: 

Advisability of, views as to, 17975 ; 18078 ; 18114. 

Bounties for drill out of training period, advo. 
cated, 17975. 

Officers provision, 17980. 

Training, system advocated, 17975 ; 179990. 


Mitta: 
Age of men, 17995 ; 17997. 
Artillery, see that title. 
Character and addresses, regulations as to, effect 
of on recruiting, 17964. 
Desertions, 18136. 
Efficiency, position as to, 17966; 17972; 17996; 
18104, 
Stiffening by Regulars necessary to make an 
efficient Home Defence force, 17970, 
Intelligence, 18109. 
Officers, Militia, see title Officers. 
Officers of Regular Army, ignorance of Militia 
conditions and of quality of the force, 18104. 
Recruiting, difficulties as to, 17953; 18000; 
18023. 
Recruiting for the Line through the Militia, 
18113, 
Status of the force, effcct of upon recruiting, 
18023. 
Training: 
Amount required for efficiency, 18122. 
After mobilisation, 17967; 18107; 
18125. 
Increase in annual training, inadvisabi- 
lity of, 17936 ; 18004, 
Recruits’ Training: 
Increase in, views as to this suggestion, 
18037 ; 18115. 
Simultaneous training of recruits, 
question as to possibility of, 18128. 
War Office—Separate Department for Militia 
under control of officers having special know- 
ledge of that service, advocated, 18110. 
Miura Battor Act, enforcement : 

Effect of, on classes of men entering Militia 
and Volunteers, views as to, 17991; 18016. 
Enforcement if the Militia were up to strength, 

question as to, 18066. 


o1—IL, 
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LOWTHER, Cooney W. G.—cont 
Muitirts BaLuot ACT, euforcement—conl. 
Seiection of Volunteers, responsihility of Com- 
manding Officer as to, 18069. 


OFFICERS: 
Artillery Militia: a 
Number living within recruiting area, 
18080. 
Pay and allowances : d 
Adequate to cover travelling expenses, 


suggestion as to, 18082, 
Armament pay, question as to, 18096. 
Supply of, adequate for junior but not for 
senior ranks, 17958; 17983. 
Militia force generally : 
Age of officers, 17981. 
Commissions in the Army for young Militia 
officers, 17981 ; 17983. 
Expenses of, 18025. 
Pay and allowances, 18082; 18089. 
Supply of, deficiency in, 18025. 

Regular Army, supply of certain 
number from, suggestion as to, and as 
to brevet rank and other inducements, 
18143. 


18002 ; 


MACKENZIE, Cotonet R. C., Commanding the Ist 
Voluntee, Battalion, Highland Light Infantry ; (See 


Questions 10873-11067). 
CompvLsory TRAINING, views as to, 11004; 11007. 
Drity HaLts, provision, 10968; 10971. 
Special grant for advocated, 10975. 


Empvoyers, difficulties as to letting officers go for 
training, 10899. 

Mitit1a: Class from which drawn. 

Comparison with Volunteers, 10941. 
Effect of, on attitude of the public towards 
enforcement of the Ballot Act, 11008. 

Miuitra Battot Act, enforcement, views as to: 
Effect upon Volunteer force, 11008 ; 11009; 11035. 
Reception in the country of any attempt at 

enforcement, views as to, 11003. 


Movuytep INFANTRY, questions as to organisation 
of, 10946. 


Musketry: 

Difficulty in getting men to the range. 11002; 
11040. 

Efficiency of men as to, 11001. 

Raising of standard advocated, 11047. 

Graat for, change in conditious for obtaining 
advocated, 11048. 

Importance of, 11051, 11054. 

New Course moditied, carried out in Scotland, 
11040. 

Number of rounds of ammunition, increase 
advocated, 11047. 

Stringent course for recruits and fess stringent 
for trained men advocated, 11054, 


Nox-CoMMISSIONED OrFicERs (Volunteers), improve- 
ment in effected by fortnight’s camp, 11017. 


Orricers (Volunteers) : 
Age of, 10887; 10934; 10937. 
Allowances: 

Adequate allowance to cover out-of-pocket 
expenses, and especially initial outlay 
advocated, 10934; 10991. 

Horse allowance for every mounted officer in 
camp advocated, 10962. 

Uniform, allowance for, 10990. 

Class from which drawn, 10898; 10928; 10939; 
10941 ; 10993. 
Commanding Officers, financial responsibility of: 

Budget to be prepared by C. O., and grant 
to be made accordingly, suggestions as to, 
10966 ; 11066. 

Debts out-standing and unsecured of corps 
to be paid by the Treasury, suggestion, 
10968 ; 10986. 

Special grant for establishment expenses 
advocated, 10967. 
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MACKENZIE, Coxoygt R. C.—cont. 


MACKENZIE, Coronet R. C.—cont. 
Orricers (Volunteers)—cont. 


VOLUNTEERS: 


Commissions in the Regular Army for Volunteer 
officers, views a3 to this suggestion, 10936. 

Efficiency of, 10888 ; 10994. 

Expenses of : 

Amount of, estimate of, 10930; 10934, 

Prohibition by witness of giving of prizes by 
individual officers, payment into a fund 
substituted, 10930. 

Honours and decorations—effect of Volunteer 
Decoration in inducing officers to stay on after 
they have lost keenness, 10938. 

Period of service, averag2 duration, 10885. 

South African War, service in, 10995. 

Status of, raising advocated, 11028. 

Supply of, 10884. 

Difficulties as to, 10928 ; 10933; 10987. 
Sports, competition with Volunteering, 
10989. 

Training: 

Amount necessary for efficiency : 

After mobilisation, 10995-; 10996. 
Inadequacy of present training, 10891; 
10994, 

Proficiency examination not a sufficiently 
severe test. to qualify officer to train his 
company, 10894. 

Schools of Instruction : 

Attendance at, difficulties of for con- 
tinuous period, 10897; 10992. 

Convenient centres for schools, at 
which men could attend evening 
classes, views as to. 10894; 11026; 
11063. 

Value of such iastruction, compared. 
with value of training at Well- 
ington Barracks, 10896. 

Hours of instruction at Wellington 
Barracks, 11061. 

Importance of, and value of training at, 
10894. 

Two or three months training at 
a Military Institute immediately on 
leaving school, question as to, 11022 ; 
11064. 


Ranas, provision, 10917 ; 10968; 11002. 
New Musketry Course, rang? not fully equipped 
for, 11040. 
Special grant for, advocated, 10975. 


Scortisu InstrruTz oF CommanpINe OrFicEers of 
Volunteers, views of, represented by Witness, 
10347. 

Finance and debts of corps, suggestion that 
responsibility should be assumed by the 
Government, 10966. 
Grants: 
Capitation grant, change in conditions for 
obtaining advocated 10949, 10958. 
Special part for local drill hall, ranges 
equipment, and transport views as to, 
10975. 
Pay and allowances during camp, sugzestion as to: 
Horse allowance for every mounted officer, 
10962. 
Increase in and distinction between men 
taking six and men taking fourteen days’ 
camp. 10959. 
Sovrn Arrican War, services of Volunteers in: 
Efficiency, 11013. 
Number of men of Ist V. B. Highland Light 
Infantry serving, 11010. 
Officers: 
Ffficiency, 10995. 
Supply ot, 11011. 
Organisation, system adopted. 11011. 
Selection of men, 11013. 
Training before going out, 11015. 


Transport, Volunteers, special grant for advocated, 
10975. 


YVOLUNTEER Decoration, 10933. 


wick 


Age of men, 11019. 
Allowances and Pay: 

Annual allowance to each efficient Volunteer, 
subject to certain stoppages, advocated, 
10978. 

Tncrease of, in consideration of increased re- 
quirements advocated, 10959; 10981; 11005. 

Distinction between men taking six days 
and men taking fourteen days’ Camp 
advocated, 10959. : 

Army Act, placing under, views as to, 10920; 
10924. 

Bands, number of, and expenditure on, 10983, 
Class from which drawn, 10922; 11032; 11034, 
Comparision with Militia as to, 10941, 

Debts, Unsecured, 10968 ; 10986. 

Amount, Total, Estimate of, 10969 

Interest on, 10972. 

Payment of outstanding debts by the 
Treasury, advocated, 10971. 

Discipline, 10923. 

Tests of, 10926. 

Efficiency, Present position as to, 10881; 11018. 

Comparison with Regulars as to, 10883; 

- 10997 

Equipment, special grant for, advocated, 10975. 
Fines, infliction and recovery of, 10943. 
Grants: 

Capitation Grant: 

Abolition of present system and sub- 
stitution of a grant according to a 
budget to be prepared by Com- | 


manding Officer, advocated, 10966; 
11066. 
Band, Expenditureon, percentage allow- 
ed for, 10984. 
Conditions for obtaining changes in, 
advocated, 10949; 10958; 11048. 
Debts, see that sub-heading. 
Horses, taking to Camp, questions as 
to charge on, 10693, 
Special Grant for establishment expenses ad- 
vocated, 10967 ; 10975. 
{ntelligence, 11032. 
Comparison with Regulars as to, and as to 
keenness, 11033. 
Keenness, value of the Volunteer spirit, 11032. 
Musketry, see that title. 
Organisation of Ist V. B. Highland Light In- 
fantry as part of the Field Army, 10877. 
Paymaster, appointment of, for Volunteer Force, 
objections to. 10966. 
Period of Service, terms of enlistments to, 
10942. 
Contract not always enforced, 10943. 
Strength of Corps—Ist V. B. Highland Light 
Infantry, 10875. 
Tncrease in, 10876; 10940. 
Training: 
Amount required for efficiency after mobili- 
sation, 10883; 10996; 11019; 11029. 
Camps: . 
Battalion training, importance of provi- 
sion of ground for, 10914. { 
Importance of Camps, 10908, 11016: 
Period in—fortnight’s Camp taken by 
Ist V. B. Highland Light Infantry, 
10914; 10927 ; 10940; 11017. 
Position of, 10902; 10915. 
Progressive Training, opportunity for, 
in Camp, 10913. 
RegularTroops, question as to value of 
training with, 10903. 
Gom pany Training: . 
Completion of, before Camp, suggestion 
that it should be dispensed with for 
purposes of capitation grant, unaer 
certain cond tions, 10949. 
This to refer only to trained men, 
not to recruits, 10952. ™ 
Minimum parade strength, suggest'om 
as to, 10958. 
New Regulations, effect of, 10877. 
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INDEX (WITNESSES). 


MACKINNON, Mason-Genzrat W. H., c.v.0., 0.B., 
commanded the City Imperial Volunteers in South 
Africa ; (See Questions 14406-14612.) 

City ImperraL VOLUNTEERS : 

Allowances and Pay: attitude of the regiment 
as to pay, 14469. 
Civil Agency, enlisting by, for foreign service, 
views in the regiment as to, 4589. 
Classes from which drawn, 14483. 
Efficiency, general comparison of class and 
other corps as to, 14550. 
Relations between men of different classes, 
14611. 
Efficiency, 14450 ; 14470. 
Comparison with Regulars as to, 14417; 
14426 ; 14428 ; 14477. 
Matured in the field, rather than produced 
by previous training, 1448. 
Outpost work, 14481. 
Severity of the test in South Africa, 14416 ; 
14543, 
Intelligence, 14480 ; 11483. 
March discipline, 14408 ; 14446. 
Medical inspection, inadequacy of, 14484 ; 14589. 
Musketry : 
Efficiency as to shooting, 14476. 
Knowledge of the rifie, deficiency in, 14408. 
Non-Commisisioned Officers: Effici:ncy, defects 
in, 14422 ; 14466 ; 14469. 
Comparison with R2gulars, 14427; 14430. 
Officers : 
Adjutant, Regular officer as, 14449 ; 14452. 
Efficiency, 14422 ; 14453. 
Comparison with men as to, and as to 
improvement on active service, 14420. 
Compariso 1 with Regulars as to, 14427 ; 
14430 ; 14457. 
Discipline,command of men, etc., quality 
as to, 14457 ; 14531. 
Keenness, 14462. 
“ Number in the regiment, 14535. 
Selection of volunteer officers, method of, 
14533, 
° Supply of, proportion of Volunteer officers 
and of Regular officers, 14451. 
Pay, attitude of the regiment as to, 14469. 
_ Physique. medical inspection, &c. : 
Inadequacy of inspection, 14484; 14589. 
Percentage physically unfit, 14537. 
Selection of men, 14484. 

ComPuLsory TRAINING, views as to, 14437. 

Emptoyers or Lazour, difficulty as to prolonged 
absence of men in event of mobilisation, in certain 
occupitions, 14438 ; 1‘514; 14590. 

Home Derence, enclosed nature of the country, 
effect of on relative advantages of attack and 
defence, 14543. 

Invasion, fetiod between warning and actual inva- 
sion, during which Auxiliary Forces might be 
trained, 14412, 

Non-CommissionED OrFicers, Volunteers : 

City Imperial Volunteers, see that title. 
Efficiency, defects as to, and difficulty of procur- 
ing efficient men, 14466 ; 14474. 
Importance of efficiency, 14424; 14482; 14486. 
Keenness, 14465. 
Musketry, efficiency as shots, with ignorance 
of general management of the rifle, 14466. 
Supply entirely from the Regular Arm , and 
abolition of Volunteer N.C.O’s., views as 
to this suggestion, 14467. 
Training, difficulties as to, 14467; 14469; 
14473, 
-Orricers, Volunteers : 
City Imperial Volunteers, see that title. 
Commanding Officers : 
Efficiency, position as to, 14575. 
Supply of from Regular army, in event of 
mobilisation, views as to, 14570. 
Efficiency, 14470 ; 14570; 14575. 
Discipline, control of men, etc., quality as to, 
and views as to difficulty of pro- 
7! ducing this quality under Volunteer 
system, 14457; 14524; 14562; 14582. 
Comparison with Regular officers as to, 
14157; 14564. 


MACKINNON, Masop-GevgraLt W. H., 0.V.0. 0.B-— 
cons, 
Orricers, Volunteers—cont. 
Efficiency—cont. 

Importance of officers, 
14517. 

Knowledge of work, etc., 14463. 

Intelligence, 14473; 14475. 
Keenness, 14462; 14473. 
Supply of, on mobilisation, 14517; 14521. 

Highor commands, supply of, from Regular 
army, views as to, 14522; 14570. 

Svuorn Arrrcan War: 
City Imperial Volunteers, see that title. 
Severe test of Volunteers, 14413 ; 14416 ; 14512; 
14543, , 
Supply of officers during, 14523. 
VOLUNTEERS : 
Allowance; and Pay : 

Increase in, suggestion as to, 14437. 

Objections to pay as affecting the status of 
the Volunteer, 14469. 

City Imperial Volunteers, see that title. 

Civil Agency, enlistment by, for Foreign Service, 
suggestion as to, 14588. 

Class from which drawn, 14418 ; 14547. 

Comparison of Class corps with other corps, 
as to efficiency, 14550. 

Efficiency, views as to, 14411; 14432; 14508 ; 
14516. 

Percentage of non-efficients, 14510; 14602. 
(See also sub-heading Physique). 

Proportion of the force that would be fit to 
take the field in a fortnight, views as to, 
14508. 

Experience of Witness as to Volunteers before 
the war, 14442. 

March discipline, deficioncy of Metropolitan 
Volunteers as to, 14409 ; 14446. 

Organisation, views as to necessity for a new 
organisation, 14437. 

Physique, percentage of non-efficients, 14511 ; 
14536 ; 14566. 

South African War, see that title. 

Strength of the force: 

Absence prolonged from civil employments 
(Post Office, Railways, etc.), difficulties 
as to, in event of mobilisation, effect of 
upon strength available, 14438; 14514; 
14590. 

Establishment, and enrolled strength, Re- 

turns as to, 14602. 

Misconception among general publio 
as to meaning of ‘“‘ Establishment,” 
14605. 

Percentage of non-efficients, 14510; 14602. 

Physically unfit, 14511; 14536 ; 14566. 


14482; 14486; 


Training : 
Amount needed for efficiency, 14471; 
14565. * 
After mobilisation, 14412; 14433; 


14508 ; 14517; 14526; 14565. 
Increased training, necessity for, 14411 ; 
14419, 
Camps: 
Attendance at, 14552. 
Difficulties as to, 14554. 
Importance of, 14559. 
Period in, extension to fourteen days. 
views as to, 14560. : 


MACLEOD, Coroner N., Commanding the 3rd 
Battalion Cameron Highlanders (See Questions 
19221-19330). 

Computsory TRAINING: reception in th: country 
of any attempt to enforce, views as to, 19255. 

MILITIA: 

Allowance, travelling suggestion as to, 19323. 

Bounty, new arrangements as to, effect of, 19268, 

Class from which drawn, 19226; 19229; 19250; 

19265 ; 19284; 19307. 

County, training in, 19224. 

Discipline and morale, 19293. 

Ejticienzy, position as to, 19231. 

Improvement during embodiment, 19283; 
19285. 
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MACLEOD, Cotoxe N.—cont. 
Maiuir1a—cunt. 


Headquarters, position as to, 19318. 


Movilixation, time that would be occupied in 
assembling men, 19243. 


Recruiting area, 19248; 19318. 
Re-engagements, number of, 19269. 
Strenzth, deficiency in, 19223. 


Training : 
Amount necessary for efficiency, 1923] ; 
19270, 
After mobilisation, 19243; 19245: 


19288. 
Battalion drill, advantage of, 19330. 
Brigade training, value of, views as to, 
19303; 19329. 
Brigade training away from home, dis- 
advantages of, 19224 ; 19265. 
Places chosen, 19315, 
Suggestion that it should be less fre- 
quent, 19306. 
Places chosen for training, 19262 ; 19315. 
eason of, effect of on recruiting, 19226 ; 
11242; 19265; 19276; 19299 ; 19326. 
Date of training arranged to suit other 
battalions forming the Brigade, 19302 ; 
19308 ; 19329. 
Miritra Battor Act, enforcement of, views as to, 
19251 ; 19295. 
Registration of addresses, 19298 ; 19301. 
Muskerry, 
Hurri d practice, 19271. 
Increased training, views as to possibilities of, 
19279. 
Nox-ComMisstoNED OFFICERS (MILITIA): 
Efficiency, position as to, 19238. 
Improvement during embodiment, 11286, 
Position in private life, eflect of on discipline, 
19253. 
OrriceRs (MILITIA) : 
Class from which drawn, 19229. 
Ettici-ney, improvement during embvdiment, 
19281, 
Supply of, deficiency in, 19228; 19230. 


Rayezs, provision of, 19272. 


MoMICKING, Masor G., c.m.c., Commanded the City 
Imyerial Volunteer Pattery in South Africa ; 
(See Questions 16225-16461.) 


ARTILLERY, HONOURABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY: 
City Imperial Volunteers, Ficld Battery with, 
see title City Imperial Volunteers. 
Horses + 
Supply of, contract for, 16314 , 16333. 
Taking to camp, 16314. 
Training, 16352 ; 16355. 
“Mobilisation, time that would be occupied in, 
16251. 
Training : 
Amount reqvired, 16313; 16335. 
After mobilisation, 16243; 16252; 
16322 ; 163850. 
Camps, training in, 16515. 


ARTILLERY, VOLUNTEER Force GENERALLY: 
Cooking, ignorance of men as to, 16258 ; 16359. 
Equipment, stores of, ready for use on mobilisa- 

tion, advocated, 16250 ; 16548. 
Mobilisation, time that would be occupied in, 
16242 ; 16347 ; 16352 : 16376. 
Non-Commissioned officers, training, amount 
required, 16335. 
Oniicers, see that title. 

Organisation of Mixed Corps, disadvantages of and 
suggestion ag to separation, 16372; 16378. 
Permanent Staff, Reguiar Scrgeant-Major with 
knowledge of horsemastership, question as to, 

16342. v 


ROYAL CUMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


McMICKING, Masor G., C.M.G.—con!. 


ARTILLERY, VOLUNTEER FIELD ARTILLERY, ques- 
tion as to possibility of organising. 


Artificers, and callar-makers, importance of, 
16241; 16352. 

City Imperial Volunteers, Field Battery with, 
see t:tie City Imperial Volunteers. 

Drivers, training, 16313; 16335; 16345, 

torsemastership, importance of, 16258 ; 16262 ; 
16328 ; 16342. 

isation, 16390, 16399. 

jgade Division advocated, 16374, 

fiening with Regular Artillery for home 

defence, necessity for, 16394; 16396. 
raining required for fighting in enclosed 
country, 16354, 


Ciry ImpertaL VoLuNTEERS, Field Battery. 
Class of men, familiarity with guns, question as 
to, 16324; 16325. 
Composition of the battery, 16231. 
Discipline and morale, 16232. 
Division of the batcery in Souch Africa, 16241; 
16256; 16319. 
Efficiency, 16337; 16356. 
Comparison with Regulars as to, 16237. 
Increase in, during progress of the cam- 
paign, 16235. 
Working with Cavalry, question as to,,16357. 
Equipment : 
Ammunition, special, 16250; 16266 ; 16268, 
16271; 16296. 
Ammunition wagons, 16250; 16265. 
Clothing, 16244. 
Guns: 
Class cf guns, 16245; 16271; 16355. 
myarison with 12-pounder naval 
gun, 16246. 
Comparison with Beer gun, 16269. 
Disposal of the guns when the force left 
South Africa, 16355. 
Men not previously trained with these 
guns, 16241; 16285; 16324; 16327. 
Number cf guns, 16) 2 
Purchase cf the guns, 16362. 
ss, 16250. 
sn of equipment. method adopted, 
and officers responsible for, 16244; 16250. 
Time cecupied in, 16244. 
Horsemastership, 16241; 16258; 16285; 16339. 
Horses : 
Supply and quality ef. 16250; 16263. 
Training in South Africa, 16241; 16267; 
16371. 
Intelligence of the men, 16241 
Marching, 16234. 
Non-Commissioned Officers, intelligence and 
effic.ency, 16237; 16241. 
Officers : 
Commanding Officer and Captain, Regular 
Officers as, 16238; 16241; 16256, 16306. 
Efficiency : 
Com arison with Regular Officers 88 to, 
16237. 
Horse mansazement, 16340. 
Increase in, 16304. 
Number of officers, 16231. - 
Reyular Officers. number serving with CLV . 
Rattery, and its effect on efficiency, 
16; ; 16241; 16256; 16306. 
Seicetion of, 16241. 
Physique and morale. 16274 ; 16282. 
Return to the Hon. Artillery Company after the 
War, 16302. 
Effect of, on the regiment generally,” 16303. 
Selection of the men, 16231. 
Training : 
Before going out, 16287; 1 
Guns practised with, 16368. 
In South Africa, 16241; 16257; 16286 
16324. ; 
Work done by the battery in South Africa, 
16279: 16294. 
Period of service, 16230. 
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INDEX (WITNESSES). 


MoMICKING, Masor G., c.m.G.—cont. 
ExpzriEnce of witness previqusly to going out to 
South Africa, 16225; 16312. 
Home Derence Force, Field Artillery in: 
Extent to which organised, 16390; 19399. 


Stiffening with Regular Artillery, necessity for, © 


16394; 16396. 
Training, amount required, for fighting in an 
enclosed country, 16384. 
Orricers, Volunteer Artillery: 
City Imperial Volunteers, see that title, 
Commanding Officer, appointment of from 
Regular Artillery, or of an officer who has 
been attached to Regular Artillery, importance 
of, 16241; 16256; 16259; 16336; 16381. 
Efficiency, 16239; 16336. 
Comparison between senior and subordinate 
officers as to, 16240. 
Horsemastership, 16340. 
Training, amount required for efficiency, with 
especial reference to Field Artillery, 16300; 
16336 ; 16384; 16388. 


MACRAE, CotoyeL H. R., Commanding the Queen's 
Rifle Volunteer Brigade ; (See Questions 9445-9641) 


German Army, Musketry in, 9474. 
Mruitia Bator Act, enforcement, probable effect 
of.on Volunteers, 9547. 

Mouskerry: 

Buglers to be considered efficient without passing 
in Musketry, suggestions as to, 9636. 

Discontinuance of regulation as to qualifying 
points for Capitation Grant, advocated ; firing 
of number of rounds allotted to count for 
efficiency for purposes of the grant, 9636. 

Efficiency of Queen’s Rifle Volunteer Brigade, 
9473 ; 9506. 

Grant as inducement for further training advo- 
cated, 9518. 

Importance of, 9452; 9461. 

New Regulations, 9513 ; 9636. 

Number of rounds, increased allowance advo- 
cated, 9634. 

Range-finders, provision of and practice with, 
suggestion as to, 9636, 

Recruits’ Training, rapid firing and snap-shooting 
not suitable for first year, 9519. 

Returns, small value of, under present system, 
9636. 

Short distance, practice at until a certain degree 
of efficiency has been attained, suggestion as 
to, 9636. 

Non-CommissioneD Orricers (Volunteers) : 
Efficiency of, 9468 ; 9562 ; 9572. 

Elimination of non-efficients on Mobilisation, 
9569. 

Orricers (Volunteer) : 
Allowances and Pay, views as to, 9641. 
Efficiency, 9466; 9482. 

Comparison with Regular Officers, 9496. 
Discipline, control over men, &c., 9467 ; 9486. 
Question whether Volunteer system can 
produce highly-eflicient officers, 9494, 
Elimination of non-efficients on Mobilisation, 
9569 
Examinations other than Tactical, encouracement 
to pass in, and grant for, advocated, 9633. 
Quartermasters : 
Duties and Efficiency of, 9623. 
Grants for men passiny as, advocated, 9624. 
Rifles, equipment with, advocated, 9635. 
Supply of : 
Number of Officers in Queen’s Rifle Volun- 
teer Brigade, 9465. : 
Up to Strength in Queen's Rifle Volunteer 
Brigade, 9546; 9559. 
Training—Attendance at Schools of Instruction : 
Capitation Grant to be earned by, instead of 
by attendance at Camp, suggestion as to, 
9634. 
Encouracement to take the P.S. advocated, 
9551; 9552, 


MACRAE, Cotonet H. R.—cont, 


Permanent StarrF—Number of Sergeant-Instructore, 
9629, 


RanoEs: e 
Adequacy of (Queen’s Rifle Volunteer Brigade), 


9479; 9508. 
Number of targets thrown out of use when ranges 
are being used next to one another, 9520. 
Provision out of grants, 9628. 
Trained Man’s Course, inconvenience of, 9519. 
Use of Malleny Range by other Volunteers, and 
by Regulars, 9509. 


Sours Arrican War, efficiency of Volunteers in, 
9457 ; 9539. 


Transport, Volunteers, arrangement as to on mobili- 
sation, 9620, 


VOLUNTEERS : 
Allowances and Pay, 9636; 9641. 
Buglers, efficiency without passing in Musketry, 
advocated, 9636. 
Class of men, intelligence, rc., 9449; 9452; 9454; 
9459; 9461; 9469; 9536; 9559. 
Cyclists’ Company, 9526. 

Grant for, 9529; 9636. 

Discipline, 9467 ; 9469; 9573; 9586: 9595. 

Comrarison with Regular Soldiers, 9539; 

9596. 
Efficiency, views as to, 9452; 9457; 9470; 9536, 

Cohesion produced rather by close association 

of Companies all the year round, than by 
short period in Camps, 9586; 9595. 
Comparison with Regulars as to, 946]. 
Beene arrangement as to on Mobilisation, 
1620. 
Fines, infliction and recovery of, 9604. 
Grants: 
Advantage of a large concentrated corps, as 
to working expenses, 9627. 
Cyclists’ Company, Grant for, 9529; 9636. 
Mounted Infantry, Grant for, 9610; 9636. 
Pericd cf service and efficiency for, Brigade 
Tules as to, 9553; 9602; 9638, 

Ranges and two suits of uniform provided 
out of, by Queen’s Rifle Voluntcer Brigade, 
9628. 

Uniform, Grant adequate to provide two 
suits per man advocated, 9636. 

Mounted Infantry, Queen’s Rifle Volunteer 

Brigade, 9607. 

Grant for, 9610; 9636. 

Strength of, 9608, 

Question whether they would join the Yeo- 

manry if disbanded, 9618. 
Physique and Medical Examination of recruits, 
9534, 
Period of Service, 9553; 9601. 

Number and value of Long Service Men, 9554. 
Recruits, average number of. decline in, 9542. 
Regulations: 

Elasticity, importance of, 9641. 

Imperfect knowledge of nature of Volunteer 

force, sometimes shown in, 9499. 
Strength of force, 9447; 9541. 
Training: Amount required for efficiency, 9457. 

After mobilisation, 9588. 

Camps: 
Attendance at, difficulties of, 9448; 9551; 
9638. 
Average number of men attending, 9576. 
Suggestion thet men attending twice in 
first four years, and once in next two 
or three years, shall be considered 
efficient, 9638. 
Importance of, secondary to that of getting 
right class of men, and of good musketry, 
9452; 9461; 9559. 
Organisation of battalions, one taking four- 
teen days’ and one seven days’ training, 
9579 

Period in, 9579. 

Difference in efficiency between batta- 
lions taking a fortnight and battalions 
taking a week's training, 9582. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS ; 


MACRAE, Coronet H. R.—cont. 
VoLusTEERS—cont. 
Camps—cont. 
Feriod in—cont. 
Extension to fourteen days, views as to 
possibility of, 9640. 
Prolonged period in earlier part of ser- 


vice, easier than compulsory attend- 
ance in later years, 9639. 


Field Training and tactical work, 9454; 9463; 
9560. 


New Regulations: 
Effect of, 9448; 9545. 
New System of drill introduced by late Colonel 
of Queen’s Rifle Volunteer Brigade, 9521. 
Uniforms, provision, 9628; $636, 
War Office, relations with the Volunteers, 9499. 
Advisory Board, vaiue of, 9502. 
YEOMANRY, IMPERIAL: 
Pay of, effect of as regards fee'ing of Volunteers 
as to pay during Camps, 9630. 
Question whether Mounted Infantry, if disbanded. 
would join Yeomanry, 9018. 


MARR, Covonzt J., Commanding the 2nd Vownteer 
Battalion of the Gordon Highlanders; (See Ques- 
tions 12261-12429). 


Banps, number of, and expenditure on, 12353. 
Computsory Trarntna, Views as to, 12272; 12275. 
Druitt Hats, provision, 12351; 12406. 
EmPioyers, attitude towards Volunteers, 12273. 
Manevveino Grounp, provision, 12281; 12357. 
Mauitra: 
Class of men. Comparison with Gordon High- 
landers, and question whether men of Volun- 
teer class would enter Militia, 12319. 
Training of Recruits, length and continuity of, 
12325. 
Mrtitra Batxor Act enforcement, views as to, and as 
to its effect on Volunteers, 12272; 12276; 12323. 
MUsKETRY: 
Cheaper Ammunition, advantazes of, 12405. 
Cost of conveying men to Range usually defrayed 
by men themselves, 12349. 
New Course, carried out by Battalion, 12287; 
12292, Advantages of, 12290. 
Number of rounds of Ammunition allowed, 1235. 
Private Practice, and Prize Competitions, 12462. 
OericErs (Volunteers) : 


12291; 12295. 
Allowances and pay, views of witness as to, 
12368. ; 
Authority of officers, effect upon, of deficiency 
in numbers of men, 12368 
Class from which drawn, 
Efficiency and Laas 
Expenses of, 12333; 12 
Eocene whether efficiency of Battalion is 
affected bv amount of expenditure by 
officers, 12338. 
Supply of, deficiency in, 12269; 12362. 
Training: 
Sel 


Is of instruction, attendance at, 12271; 
12383. mas zi 
Tactics, examinaticn in, 12271. 


RaNGES, provision, 12285. 
Sourn AFRICAN War, Battalion attached to Gordon 
Highlanders for service in, 12305. 
TRANSPORT (Volunteer) on mobilisation, arrangement 
as to, 12423. 
VYoLuNnTEERS: 
Allowances and pay: 
Amount paid, 12275. he 
Suggestion as to. 12364; 12378. 
Class from which drawn, 12273; 12312; 12377. 
; Comparison with Militia, and question 
whether men would enter Militia, 12319. 


MARR, Coronet J.—cont. 


VoLUNTEERS—cont. 


Debt of Battalion, 12352; 12415, 
Efficiency, position as to, 12267. 


Baia on mobilisation, arrangement as to, 


Grants : 
Capitation Grant: 

Adequacy of, question as to, 12413. 

Conditions of obtaining. difficulties of 
scatte:ed and weak battalions as to, 
and suggestion for grant ona percent. 
age of attendance in Camp, 12317; 
12428. 

Debt owing to inadequate grant, 12352; 
Monn equate grant, 12352; 

No other funds beyond those supplied 
by Government, 12341. 

Special grant for establishment expenses, 
views as to this suggestion, 12411. 
Headquarters of companies, distance apart, 

12300. 
Strength, decline in, 12262; 12304. 
Training: 
-- Amount of, increase in, question as to 
possibility of, 12303. 
Battalion drills: 
Number of, question as to, 12299; 
12344, 
Place at which held, 12357, 
Famps: 
Attendance at: 
Annual attendance, question as to 
possibility of, 12376. 
Difficulties as to, and suggestion 
as to payment of grant ona 
percentage, 12273 ; 12317 ; 12428. 
Omission in former years owing 
to lack of funds, 12345. 
Recruits only accepted on condition 
of going to camp, 12267; 12273. 
Period in, extension to 14 days, views 
of witness as to impossibility of, 
12375; 12381. 
Places chosen for, 12315; 12386: 
Travelling Expenses paid by Battalion, 
12317. 
Orills—Ordinary drills, Number of, andatten- 
dance at, 12307; 12372 
Increased attendance, Views of witness 
as to impossibility of, 12582. 
Field Company Training, 12299. 
Expenses of, 12341; 12340. 
New Regulations, effect of, 12272; 12303; 
12371. 


Waczs paid in district from which Gordon Highlan 
ders are recruited, 12273; 12309. 


MARZIALS, Mr. F. T., c.s., Accountant-General of the 
Army; and Me. F. W. ASKHAM, Assistant 
Principal, War Office Clerical Establishment; (See 
Questions 23353 to 23¢99). 


Army Corrs Commanpers, Transfer to, of work 
connected with Auxiliary Forces, 23686. 

Anmy Service Corps, VoLuNnTEERS: grant for, 
23471; 23536. 

ARTILLERY MILITIA: armament pay; consideraticn 
of the question in the War Office; statement by 
Lord Lansdowne in the House of Lords, 26th 
February 1900, 25574. 

ARTILLERY, VOLUNTEERS: 

Grant for gun practice or inspection, adequacy 


of, 25364. 
Permanent Staff, duties of, 23643. 
Antituery, VOLUNTEERS, Position (HzAavY) 
BATTERIES: 


Field Artillery, decision as to grants for, in 
abeyance, 23667. f 

Grant for horsing, question as to adequacy of, 
23603 ; 23659. 
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MARZIALS, Mg. F. T., 0.8., and Mz. F. W. ASKHAM— 
cons. 
AuxitiaRy Forcrs: 
Financial administration of in peace time, diffi- 
culties as to, 23448. 
Financial arrangements on mobilisation, question 
as to, 23449, 
(See also title Volunteers, subheadings Debts and 
Grants, also title Officers, Volunteers, subheading 
Commanding Officer, financial responsibility of.) 


i Commirrzr, Lord Harris’s of 1887 on Volunteer 
Grants, 23506. 
Cycuisr Corps, VOLUNTEERS: 
Grants : 


Adequacy of, 23387. 
Reduction proposed, 23388 ; 23498. 


EnargErs, VOLUNTEERS : 
Engineer Miscellaneous Stores, grant of le. per 
efficient, 23366 ; 23371. 
Field companies, adequacy of grant for horsing, 
23367 ; 23495 ; 23655. 


Mepicat Szgvices, VoLUNTEERS, grants to, 23376. 


Minti : 
Accounts, examinations by local auditors, 23687. 
Allowances : 
Messing allowance, 23691. 
Separation allowance, views as to, 23585. 
Bounty, new Regulations, abolition of re-engage- 
ment bounty: 
Accountant-General’s Department at the 
War Office: question whether consulted 
as to re-engagement bounty, 23579. 
Decline in number of re-engagements 
resulting, 23582. 
Clothing, provision of on mobilisation, 23450. 
Cost of the force: 
Per men per annum, 23582. 
Total, roturn showing, 23590. 
Question as to inclusion in of Permanent 
Staff and men transferrea to the Line, 
23590. 
Pay, comparison with Regulars, 23691. 
Recruiting for the Line from the Militia, question 
whether cost of men so recruited should not 
be eliminated from estimates of cost of the 
Militia, 23594. 


Mountep Inranrry, VOLUNTEERS: proposed aboli- 
tion of special grants, except as regards conveyance 
to camp and special capitation grant of £1,23378 ; 
23498 ; 23671. 


Musxerry, Avxturary Forces: Number of rounds 
of ammunition allowed, financial considerations 


affecting, 23474. 


Non-coxmisstonED OFFICERS, MILITIA: separation 
allowance advocated, 23588. 


Orricers, AUXILIARY Forces: Grants: 
Annual retaining foe of £50, estimated cost of, 
23459. 
Officers over three years’ service, 
grant to, estimated cost of, 25461. 
Tactics, Musketry, Artillery, Military Law, ete., 
estimated cost of grant of £1 to officers qualify- 


ing in, 23463. 
Oratcers (Mriirra): Allowances : 
Baggage, comparison with that of a Regular 
officer, 23572. 
Travelling allowance: 
Amount of, comparison with that of a 
Regular officer, 23567. 
Extension beyond county: views as to, 
23559, 
Engineers: corps pay, 23575." 


special 


Ovricers (VOLUNTEERS): 
Allowances: proposed increase of outfit aliow- 
ance, estimated cost, 23458. 
Commanding officer : 
Clothing of Volunteers: responsibility as to, 
23451 ; 23452 ; 23624 ; 23669. 


91.—II. 


MARZIALS, Mr. F.T., c.B., and Mr. F. Ww. ASKHAM— 


cont. 
Orricges (VoLUNTEERS)—cond. 
Commanding Officer—cont. 
Financial responsibility of : 
Budget to be drawn up by Commanding 
Officer views as to this suggestion, 
23424. 
Overdrafts necessitated by date of 
payment of capitation grant,, etc., 
23418, 
Position as defined by Volunteer Regu- 
lations: taking over of liabilities by 
incoming officer, 23431. 
Grants : 
Special grants for Musketry, Tactics, Mili- 
tary Law, etc., 23525 ; 23557. 
Stores on mobilisation: grant of two guineas 
for, 23522; 23683. 
Training in Tactics, Musketry, Military Law, etc., 
special grants for, 23625 ; 23557. 
Number of officers qualifying, not as- 
certained, 23528. 


PeRMANENT STAFF (MILITIA) : 
Cost of, estimate of in return showing total cost 


of the Militia, 23591. 


PERMANENT STAFF (VOLUNTEERS) : 
Allowances, 23633. 
Questions as to, to be settled by general 
officers commanding, 23642. 
Duties of, 23643. 
Pay, additional payments to sergeant instructors, 
23504 ; 23628. 

Ranges, Avxitiary Forces generally: extent to 
which War Office accepts liability of providing, 
23478. 

Ranags, VOLUNTEERS : 

Cost of completing supply of ranges, question 
whether any estimate has been made, 23545. 
Expenditure on. 
Amounts outstanding on March 31, 1903, 
23443. 
Government expenditure, 23475 ; 23537. 
Railway Companies : 
Rates charged for taking men to ranges, 
23552. 
Through trains at convenient times, question 
as to possibility of provision of, 23554. 

Sourn Arrican War: Militia, transfer to Regular 
Army during, 23600. 

VOLUNTEERS : 

Accounts, examination by Army Corps auditors 
proposed, 23687. _ 
(See also subheading Financial Position.) 
Allowances and Pay: 
Camp allowance : 
Adequacy of, views as to, 23358. 
Discretion of Commanding Officer, as to 
amount of pay, 23399. 
Field Army Battalion, grant for, 23468 ; 
23529, 
Qualifying standard: percentage of 
strength rather than a fixed number, 
views as to, 23464. 
On mobilisation, identical with that of 
Rezulars, 23449. 
Travelling allowances, views as to adequacy 
of, 23360 ; 23489. 
Consolidated mileage allowance: dis- 
cussion as to, by Advisory Board, 


23492. 

Railway companies’ special _ rate, 
23491. 

Special difficulties taken into considera- 
tion, 23362. 


Amusements, bands, ete., extravagant expendi- 
ture on, attempts to check by War Oftice, 


23393. 
Clothing : 
Expenditure on, variations in, in different 
corps, 23621. 
Period of wear, estimate of, 23626. 


3P 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


pases ora! Mz. F. T,, c.8., and Mr. F. W. ASKHAM— 


VotuntEEEs—cont, 
Clothing—cons, 


Second auits, provision of, question as to 
adequacy of capitation grant for, 23652. 
Supply by commanding officer, or by Army 
Clothing Department. relative advantages 
of, 23624; 23669. 


Supply on mobilisation, 23451 ; 23683. 
Cost of the force; Army estimates, tables show- 
ing relative cost of Volunteer, Militiaman, 
Regular soldier, and Line officer, 23688. 
Debts: 

Advances by Public Works Loans Com- 
missioners : 

Amounts outstanding on March 31 
i : 1903, return as to, 23442. 
: __ Treatment as @ mortgage, 23519. 

Disbanded corps: method of dealing with 
liabilities, 23432 ; 23515. 

Half-year’s grant, extent to which liabilities 
were cleared off by, 23614. 

Number of battalions having overdrafts, 

2 23514. 

Number of Corps showing a deficit on Ist 
April, 1903, after taking credit for grants 
due, 23444. 

Total amount of deficit, 23445. 

Outstanding debts, payment by the Govern- 
ment, objections to this course and attitude 
taken by War Office, 23447. 

Return showing, 23356 ; 23421. 

Taking over by Government: House of 
Commons’ vote as to, 23555. 

Objections to this course and attitude 
taken by War Office, 23447; 23556. 

War Office interference in cases of. over- 
drafts, 23422. 

(See also title Officers, Volunteers, subheading 
Commanding Officer, Financial Responsi- 
bility.) 

Drill Halls, expenditure on: 

Advances for, amount outstanding on 3lst 
March, 1903, 23442. 

Question whether greater for detached com- 
panies, 23681- 

Engineers: special grant to Field companies, 
23495. 
Expenditure, extravagant, attempts to check 
by War Office, 23393. 
Financial administration on mobilisation? draft- 
ing of regulations postponed, 23449. 
Financial position of Corps: 
Improvement in: present system of accounts, 
etc., 23617. 
« Table showing, on 31st March, 1903, 23356 ; 
= 23486. 
: (See also subheading Debts.) 
Grants : 
Adequacy of, views as to, 23601; 23619. 
Army Service Corps, grants for, 23471; 
23536. 
Basis on which originally made: necessity 
for revision in event of employment of 
Auxiliary Forces a8 first line of defence, 


23609 ; 23699. 
Camp grant, see subheading Pay and Allow- 
ances: 


Capitation grant. 

Adequacy of: views as to, 23357 ; 

23447 ; 23653; 23679. 
Return showing, 23420. 

Basis on which originally granted, 
23649. 

Disbanded corps, method of dealing 
with assets, 23431 ; 23515. 

Method of payment, 23414; 23508 ; 
23613. 

Overdrafts necessitated by date of 
payment, 23418. 


MARZ 
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VoLunrEERs—cont. 
Grants—cont. 
Capitation grant—-cont, 


Regulations as to expenses which are 
to be paid out of, attempts by War 
Office to check extravagant ex. 
penditure, 23393. 

(See also title Officers, Volunteers gub- 
heading Commanding Officer, financial 
responsibility of.) 

Equipment on mobilisation: grant of two 
guineas for, 23522; 23682. 

Ranges, grant for, 23537. 

Special grant for maintenance with an 
added merit grant, views as to this sug- 
gestion, 23405 ; 23506. 

Class of expenditure that should be 
chargeable againgt, 23408, 

Uniform rate, views as to impossibility 
of, 23412. 

Special Service Section: Number of men 
qualifying for special grant and estimate 
of cost of, 23479. 

Recruiting, competition with Yeomanry and 
Submarine Miners as to; question as to finan- 
cial conditions, 23455. 

Special Service Section : 

Numbers asked for and ed through, 

23541. oe : 

Number of men qualifying for special gran! 

a qualitying pecial grant, 
Cost of, estimate of, 23480. 


MATHIAS, Cotowet H. H., 0.B., a.p.0., Commanding 
the 75th Regimental District (Gordon Highlanders), 
Aberdeen; (See Questions 19528-19774). 

Avuxitsary Forces, training in fighting in enclosed 
country, probable effect of, on efficiency, 19682. 
ComPULSORY TRAINING, views as to, 19547; 19579; 

19727; 19734; 19746. 
Homsz Derenck, enclosed nature of the country, 
effect of on, 19682. 
Miuitta : 
Age of recruits, 19728. 
Boys of 15 or 16, acceptance of views as to, 
19730. 
Allowance, separation, advocated, 19661. 
Extension to aged parents, views as to this 
suggestion, 19668. 
Bounties: 
Enrolment, 10s. bounty on, advantages of, 
19653; 19659; 19764. 
New regulations as to, effect of, 19654. 
Class from which drawn, 19533 ; 19557. 
Desertion, 19630. 
Under old Preliminary Drill system, 19764; 
19773. 
Efficiency, position as to, 19681. 
Organisation, territorial system, advantages of, 
4 19702. 
* Pay: 
om Compensation for losses incurred by absence 
from civil employment, suggestion a8 to, 


19711. 
Increase of, views as to, 19664. 
ecruiting : 
Areas, revision, or extension advocated, 


19649 ; 19735. . 
Competition with Volunteers, as to, 19532; 
19541. : , 
Rewards to bringers of Recruits, views 85 to, 
19722. \ aes seg 
Recruiting for the line from the Militia, 19538; 
19553; 19742; 19761. ‘ a, 
Reserve, sus gestion as to formation of, 19572. 
Strength, deticiency in, 19531; 19536. 
Training : 
Absentees, 19630. musk 
Amount necessary for efficiency, 
19753. Y 
After mobilisation, 19753. 
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MATHIAS, Coronsi H. H., .B., A.D.0.—cont. 


Mintr1a—cont. 
Pelee ae 
igade Trai : 
: abr s eTeae of, and suggestion that it 
should take place away from home 
less frequently, 19768. 
With Regulars, question a8 to, 19699. 
County, training in twice in three years 
advocated, 19768. 
Place of, Late 
iminary Drill: 
acs ovr between enlistment and pre- 
A liminary drill, 19764 ; 19773. 
. Reversion to old system advocated, 
19763. 
cruits’ Training : 
Wy Age at which men could best take long 
continuous training, 19570. 
Depét training, effect of (men passing 
to Line, etc.), 19538. 
Identical training and treatment of 
Line and Militia recruits, 19739; 
19758. 
Increase, possibility and desirability of, 
views as to, 19569; 19723; 19760. 
Suggestion that all Militia recruite 
should be attached to line battalion 
for training, 19684. 
Season of, 19566, 
Mumitra Battor Act, enforcement, views as to, 

19543; 19749. 

Army Act, question as to placing men under, 
19628. 

County Authorities, responsibility of, views as to, 
19543; 19549; 19588 ; 19592. 

Effect of, in making Militia the only conscript 
force, 19645. 

Effect of on number and class of men entering 
Militia and Volunteers, 19544; 19751; 19593. 

r Selection of Volunteers difficulties as to, 
19597 ; 19600. 

Increased efficiency to be required from Volun- 
tecrs in event of, views as to, 19704; 19752. 

Recruiting for the line from the Militia under 
this system, 19549. 

Registration or other means of securing men, 
question as to, 19581; 1962]. 

Unpopularity in the country, views as to, 19624. 

Non-CommisstoneD OFFICERS (Miti11a), importance 
of, 19756; 19757. 

Orricers, Auxiliary Forces, Local Brigadier General, 
Suggestion as to, 19771. 

Orricers (Mrtitta). 

Adjutant, combination of duties of Militia and 

Regular Adjutant, 19685. 
Abolition of Militia Adjutant suggested, 
19696. 

Class from which drawn, circumstances influenc- 
ing 19714, 

Commissions in the Regular Army for young 
Militia Officers, 19703. 

Efficiency, position as to, 19708. 

Expenses of, reduction of, views as to, 19714. 

Grant or retaining fee for, 19675. 

Importance of, 19756 ; 19757. 
sses incurred by absence from civil employ- 
ment, 19673 ; 19711. 

‘ay, adequacy of to cover training expenses, 
question as to, 19717. 

Supply of, deficiency in, 19671; 

OFFICERS (VOLUNTEERS). 

Brigade Major, appointment to all brigades 
advocated, 19771. 

Brigadiers, nominal character of the appointment 
and question as to command on mobilisation, 
19614, 

Training, adequacy of for efficiency, views as to, 
and as to difficulties of increascd training, 
19706. 

PenManent Srarr, Militia, attachment to training 
of Several units as a means of checking fraudulent 
enlistment advocated, 19632. 

Sourn AFRIcay War: Boer successes, circumstances 
influencing, 19680, 
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MATHIAS, Coronet H. H., c.B., 4.D.c.—cont.' 
VOLUNTEERS ; 
Age of men, 19609; 19612. 
Allowance and Pay, effect of on class of mon 
joining the force, 19533; 19536. 
Class from which drawn, 19533. 
Efficiency, position as to, 19681. 
Physique, 19608. 
Proportion of men physically unfit, estimate 
of, 19610. 
Strength, deficiency in, 19532; 19536. 
Training, new regulations, effect of, 19537. 


MAXWELL, Cotonen R. C., c.3., Assistant Adjutaut- 
General for Royal Engineers, Headquarters of 
the Army ; (See Questions 22790-22904.) 


Enomesns, AUxIiaRY Forces, generally : 
Allotment on mobilisation, 22816. 
Equipment, fortress companies, 22814. 
Organisation : 

Necessity for, owing to inadequate provision 
of Engineer services for the Regular Army, 
22794. 

Number of Engincer Corps required, 22794 ; 
22801. 

Pontoon troops: views as to desirability of 
organisation, 22875. 

Engineers, Miuitra: training at mobilisation station, 
regulations as to, 22895. 

ENGINEERS, REGULAR ARMY : 

Strength of force: inadequacy of, both for field 
army and home defence, 22795 ; 22801. 

Training, special, and its bearing on the exclusion 
of Militia officers from Royal Engineer Com- 
missions, 22882. 

ExGINgErs, VOLUNTEERS. 

Allowances and Pay in consideration of increased 
requirements, views as to, 22869; 22888. 

Class from which drawn: importance of getting 
men with professional knowledge, 22868 ; 
22870 ; 22873 ; 22888. 

Drivers supply of, and difficulties aa to training 
in horsemastership, 22821 ; 22836. 

Electrical Engineers : 

Efficiency, 22803 ; 22867 ; 22898. 

Equipment, standardisation of engines, 
search-light plant, etc., 22892. 

Organisation, 22803. 

Strength, 22899. 

Training at mobilisation station, practice 
as to, 22898. 

Equipment : 
Fortress Engineers : 
Deficiency in, 22834. 
List of instructional stores: decision 
arrived at in 1887 as to, 22831. 
Reserves of: question as to necessity 
for, 22829. 

Inadequacy of, 22847 ; 22860. 

Storage of: sheds provided by Volunteers, 
22798, 22799. 

Expenses of the Corps, 22800 ; 22845. 
Field Companies : 
Grants : 
Amount of, and expenses defrayed 
from, 22799 ; 22842. 
Inadequacy of, doubling advocated, 
22797 ; 22800. 
Horses : 
Allowance for, 22799. 
Nucleus for training in horsemaster- 
ship, suggestion as to, 22826 ; 22827 p 
22837. 
Supply of, 22818. 
Taking to camp, question as to, 22836. 
No special allowance for, 22842, 
Mobilisation equipment, 22809 ; 22818. 
Storage of consumable equipment in- 
advisable, 22811. 
Intelligence of men, 22840. 
Organisation of 7th Company, difficulties as to, 
22797 ; 22798. 
Pontoon troops and bridging companies, 22801, 
Railway companies, 22801. 
Strength of (Fortress Engineers) excess over 
requirements, 22817. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


MAXWELL, Cotongt R. C., ¢.3.—cunt. 
Enawveerrs, Volunteers—cont. 


Submarine Miners, efficiency, 22803. 
Telegraph sections, organisation of, 22801. 
Training : 
Amount necessary for efficiency, 22835 ; 
22839 ; 22857. 
Camps: extended period in, necessity and 
possibility of, 22836 ; 22868. 
Defensive purposes, training specially for, 
22833 ; 22853 ; 22855. 
Mobilisation stations, training at: question 
as to, 22895. 
Night operations, lack of opportunities for 
practising, 22894. 
Recruits’ training, 22839. 
Transport: provision under Army Act in event 
of mobilisation, 22821. 
Wagon sheds: provision advocated, 22798. 

Non-CommissionEp Orricers: Engineers, Volunteers, 
class from which drawn, 22803. 

Orricers, ENGINEERS, AUXILIARY Forces GENER- 
ALLY, courses at Submarine Mining establishment, 
Chatham, 22807 ; 22863. 

Special courses advocated, 22864. 

Orricers, ENGINEERS, MILITIA: 

Adjutants: appointment from Regular Army, 
difficulties as to, 22867. 

Status of: not eligible for commissions in Royal 
Engineers, 22882. 

Orricers, ENGINEERS, VOLUNTEERS : 

Adjutants: supply from Regular Army, difficulties 
as to, 22867. 
Electrical Engineers: Regular Adjutant 
appointed, 22867. 

Ciuss from which drawn, importance of getting 
men with professional knowledge, 22803. 
PERMANENT StaFF, ENGINEERS, MILITIA: increase 

in number of, views as to, 22885. 

PERMANENT Starr, ENGINEERS, VOLUNTEERS: ap- 
pointment of warrant officer as sergeant instructor, 
views as to, 22890. 

SoutH AFRicaN WaR: 

Engineers in, 22867. 
Horses, provision and quality of, 22818. 
Militia and Volunteers, efficiency of, 22900. 
Volunteers, railway companies, 22802. 
Horsemastership: defects in, 22827. 


METHUEN, Lizurexast-GexeraL Lorp, G.C.B., etc.; 
(See Questions 22100-22344). 
ARMY Corrs CoMMANDER, authority of, in relation 
to Auxiliary Forces, 22332. 
ARMY ORGANISATION : 
Reserve, Regular Army: extension of period of 
service in advocated, 22145. 
Territorial system : 
Abolition of, question as to, 22335. 
Advantages of, and question as to whether 
it is worked to its full extent, 22222. 
ARTILLERY (AUXILIARY ForcEs), equipment with 
modern guns, necessity for, 22306. 
AUXILIARY Forces generally : 
Equipment, complete, necessary for efficiency, 
22306. 
Stiffening of Regulars necessary for efficiency, 
22103 ; 22105 ; 22113 ; 22117 ; 22126 ; 22155; 
22198 ; 21; 22337. 
Proportion of Regulars advocated, 22118; 
22156; 22312. 
COMMISSIONS AND COMMITTEES : 
Recruiting Commission of 1867: report of, on 
Militia Ballot, 22102. 
War in South Africa, Commission on, 22109; 
22193 ; 22292 
CompursoryY UNIVERSAL SERVICE: 
Advisability of adoption of some form of, 22237. 
Age of liability, 22132 ; 75. 
Auxiliary Forces, organisation under as one 
homogeneous force or as three separate forces, 
Ds! 3. 
xing of, views as to, 22140. 
antages as compared with Militia Ballot, 
22111; 22127; 22161. 
Officers, eupply of, in event of, 22279. 


METHUEN, Ligvut.-GeNxeRaL LORD, G.C.B., ete.—cont. 


Computsory UniversaL ServicE—cont. 

Preferable to Militia Ballot from point of view of 
military efficiency, 22168 ; 22286. 

Reception by the country of any proposal for: 
views of witness as to, 22134; 22162; 22220. 

Territorial feeling, loss of under, 22297. 

Training, amount advocated, 22152; 22214. 

Greman Mititary System : 

Age at which men are taken for training, 22179. 

Officers, Reserve, provision, 22283. 

One year system, 22283 ; 22299. 

Territorial system, 22226. 

Some Derence, strength of force required for, 
22156 ; 22311. 

Available strength during South African War, 
22113; 22122; 22193. 

Maneuvering AREAS, importance of provision, 
22246, 
Minrrta : 

Allowances, separation advocated, 22129. 

Depéts, decrease in number of advocatea, and 
establishment of large depits for groupe of 
counties, 22102; 22189; 22222; 22333. 

Discipline, 22196. 

Efficiency, present position as to and views as to 
possibility of producing efficiency, 22101; 
22102; 22108; 22116; 22149; 22238; 
22257. 

Foreign service, liability for, effect of in 
increasing number of Regulars available 
for Home Defence, 22200. 

Organisation : 

Amalgamation of weak battalions, views a8 
to this suggestion, 22189. 

Divisions and Army Corps, organisation of, 
views at to, 22193. 

Recruiting from the Militia for the Line, 22193 ; 
22102. 

South African War, see thit title. 

Strength, deficiency in, 22102. 

Training: Brigade training, value of, 22193 

Away from home, 22223. 

Rarity of opportunity of training with 
affiliated Line regiment, 22225. 

Miritta Bator Act, enforcement: 
Advisability of, 22102; 22110; 22161; 22196; 

22221 ; 22297. 

As compared with universal compulsory 
service, 22111. 

Age of liability, views as to, 22135 ; 22175. 

Authorities quoted in support of, 22102. 

Exemption of men entering Volunteers advocated, 

22102 ; 22165 ; 22303. 
Effect. of on class of men entering Militia 
and Volunteers, 22166 ; 22299, 
Simultaneous training of Volunteer recruits 
for, possibility of, 22343. 

Number to be balloted for annually, to produce 
a force of 200,000 men, 22322, 

Officers : 

Passing from Militia to Line, drawbacks of 
this system, 22325 : 22329. 

Promotion from the ranks, question as to, 
in event of, 22140 ; 22297. 

Supply of, question as to, 22183; 22325; 
22328. 

Physique, high standard advocated, 22297. 

Recruiting for the Line from Militia in event 
of, 22824 ; 22342. 

Recruits, taking at a fixed time or all the year 

round, alternative systems, 22324; 22341. 

Substitutes not to be allowed, 22102; 22112; 
22123. 

Training : 

Amount advocated, 22133; 22149. 
Simultaneous training of all recruits, pos- 
sibility of, 22324 ; 22341. 

Voluntary recruiting for Militia and Voluntcers 
as a: preesent with compulsory registration, 
at age of twenty, of every man not belonging 
to either foree, 22233. 

Muskrrry : ‘ 

Militia: psition as to efficiency and necessity 
for increased training, 221 22149 ; 22151; 
22196. 


INDEX (WITNESSES). 


METHUEN, Lizvr.-GENERaL LORD, G.¢.B., et0.—cont. 


MuskETBY—cont. 
Volunteers : position as to efficiency and necessity 
for increased training, 22196 ; 22260. 
‘Travelling allowance for attendance at range 
advocated, 22264. 
Non-CommissionED OFFICERS : 

Importance of, 22153. : 

Militia: efficiency, views as to and necessity 
for increased training, 22209 ; 22210. 

OFFICERS : 

Importance of, 22153. 

Promotion from the ranks, views as to, 22138 ; 
12240 ; 22277. 

Orvicers (AUXILIARY FoRcEs): 

Brigadiers and Brigade Majors, permanent 
appointment advocated, 22337. 

Commanding officers, appointment from Regular 
Army advocated, 22196. 

Importance of, 22249. : 

Staff, organisation of, necessary with a view to 
mobilisation, 22337. 

Orsicers, MILITIA : 

Commanding officers : 

Authority, extension of advocated, 22102. 

Influence of, on tone of regiment, 22188. 

Regular officers, appointment of advocated, 
22102 ; 22196 ; 22211. 

Commissions in Regular Army for young Militia 
officers: drawbacks of this system, 22102; 
22187 ; 22329. 

Value of Militia training as compared with 
Sandhurst, 22331. 

Efficiency, question as to, 22188 ; 22210. 

Higher commands, supply of Regular officers for, 
22193; 22211. 

Importance of, 22260. 

Supply of : 

Deficiency in, 22274 ; 22327. 

Local men of influence, value of in the force, 
22102 ; 22230. 

Regular Army, supply from advocated, 
22102; 22193; 22211. 

Warrant officers and sergeants of Regular 
Army: employment as subalterns of 
Militia during training, views as to, 22206. 

Training, attachment to Line battalion, views as 
to, 22275. 

Orricers (VOLUNTEER): 

Commanding officer: civilians filling this post 
with efficiency, instances of, 22250. 

Efficiency; views as to and need for increased 
training, 22209. 

Increased powers of command, necessity 
for and for field training, 22266. 
Expenses of, 22294. 
: Comparison with Militia, 22296. 
; Higher commands: supply of Regulars for, views 
as to, 22193. 

Importance of, 22260. 

{ntelligence, 22292. 

Keenness, 22265. 

Supply of efficient officers, deficiency in, 22109 ; 
22274 ; 22327. 

Training: attachment to Line battalion, views 
as to, 22275. 

War Office, relations with, 22270. 

Ranges, provision of, 22241 ; 22262. 
Scuoots : Universal military education at, advocated, 
22181. 
Shooting as essential as drill, 22246. 


Sourn Arrican War: 
Home Defence: position as to, during 22113; 
22121 ; 22193. 
Militia : 
Efficiency, comments on, 22102; 22196. 
Strength, deficiency owing to transfer of men 
to Line, 22102. 
Militia Officers, efficiency, 22188. 
Officers, Auxiliary Forces, commissions in 
Regular Army granted to, number of, 22314. 
Volunteers, efficiency of, comments on, 22196. 
Rapid increase when attached to Regulars, 
22319. 
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METHUEN, Ligvr.-Gznerat Lorn, G.c.B., ete.—cont. 


Sours Arrican WaR—cont. 


Volunteer officers: efficiency compared with 
Regular officers, 22321. 

Yeomanry officers: promotion from the ranks, 
22140 ; 22278. 


Swiss Minirary System: 
Advantages of, views as to, 22138; 22143. 
Period of liability for service, 22143, 
TRANSPORT FOR AUXILIARY Forces: provision 
necessary for efficiency on mobilisation, 22306. 


VOLUNTEERS : 

Allowances and Pay: increase advocated in 
consideration of increased requirements, 
22193. 

Discipline, 22196. 

Efficiency, position as to and views as to possi- 
bility of producing an efficient force, 22101 ; 
22103 ; 22108 ; 22116 ; 22149 ; 22193 ; 22238 ; 
22255. 

Comparison with Regulars, 22255. 
Expenditure on the force, 22171 ; 22193. 
Keenness, value of the Volunteer spirit, 22216 ; 

22237. 

Officers’ expenses : effect of on supply and quality 
of men, 22109. 

Organisation of Army Corps, Divisions, eto., 
22193. 

Physique, medical examination, etc., stricter 
examination advocated, 22109; 22272, 

Strength : 

Increase in, views a8 to, 22268 ; 22271. 

Efficiency and numbers, relative import- 
ance of, 22271. 
Occupations in which men might not be 
available on mobilisation, 22109. 

Training : 

Brigade training, value of, 22193. ¥ 

Rarity of opportunities for training 
with affiliated Line regiment, 22225. 
Camps, extension of period in, views as to 
possibility, 22193. 
War Office, relations with, 22268. 


Wag OrrFicr ORGANISATION, extension of decentralisa- 
tion by granting increased powers to officers com- 
manding Army Corps, 22332. 


Yzomanry: value of as Mounted Infantry, aa dis- 
tinguished from Cavalry, 22193. 


MONRO, CoLonet C. C. Commandant, School of 
Musketry ; (See Questions 2015-2327.) 


AMMUNITION : 
Number of rounds fired, comparison of English 
Auxiliary Forces with foreign armies, 2019 ; 
Surplus ammunition, expenditure of, 2043 ; 2213, 


AUXILIARY Forces generally : 
Musketry training, comparison with foreign 
armies, 2018. 


CoMPETITIONs : 
Money Prizes, 2219, 
Training for, 2252. 
Value of, 2043 ; 2177. 


Ficure-Suoottne AND Butw’s-Eye Swoorine, 
Relative Advantages of, 2076 ; 2206. 


First Instruction and Subsequent Practice, Rela- 
tive value of, 2116 ; 2247. 


Foreren Armies, Musketry Training in, 2018 ; 2038 ; 
2061 ; 2130. 
German reservists, quality as to shooting, 2117 ; 
2245. 
Minitta : 
Ammunition : 
Number of rounds, 2101 ; 2103 ; 2113. 
Competitions, 2177 ; 2219. 
Cover, shooting from behind, practice in, 2158, 
Elimination of bad shots, question as to 
practicability of, 2131 ; 2314, 
Non-Commissioned officers, Sve that title. 
Officers. See that title. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


MONRO, Cotonzn C. C.—cont. 
Miuurria—cont, 


not of training, 3121; 2197; 2218 ; 2272; 


nbs of days not available for musketry 


Summer training to be devoted to musketry 
and field trai 


ning, views as to this sugges- 

_ tion, 2149, 

Quality as to shooting, 2151 ; 2198 ; 2200. 

Ranges, increase in number of, 2146. 
Morris Tuses, 2038 ; 2250 ; 2268 ; 2396, 
Nationat Rifle Association, work of, 2104, 
Nerve Training, 2235 ; 2250 ; 2268. 
Non-Commissionep Officers : 

Militia : 

Sergeant-Instructors : 


Change every three yeurs advocated, 
2191. 


Inefficient Instructors, responsibility of 
Officer Commanding a battalion as 
to, 2189, 
Volunteers : 
Quality as instructors, 2030, 
Serge int Instructors : 
Deficiency in, 2025, 
Work left too much to, by officers, 2041, 


Training as instructors, course advocated 
2031. 


OrFIcers : 
Militia : 
Training as instructors advocated, 2305, 
Volunteers : 
Quality as Instructors, 2030 ; 2041. 
raining as Instructors advocated, 2031, 
2183. 
Postrion of THE Bopy in Lon 
2957 ; 2307. 
Rances : 
Closing of, 2146 ; 2293. 
Miniature ranges : 
Cost of, 2322. 
Sea-Coast ranges, suggestion as to, 2299. 
Shortest range desirable for practice with full 
cartridge 2327. 
(See also Militia and Volunteers.) 


Reouiar Army, Quality and Training of Men as to 
Shooting, 2264. 


Rirte Cuvss, Value of, and Question as to Ranges 
for, 2110, 
VOLUNTEERS = 
Ammunition : 


Number of rounds expended, 2056 3 2074; 
2317. 


Surplus ammunition, expenditure of, 2043. 
Competitions, 2043. 
Home practice, 2235 ; 2250 ; 2275, 
Individual field practice, 2053 ; 2064. 
Limit of shooting practice to one or two days, 
objections to, 2097. 
New regulations, 2049. 
Period allotted to training, 2023. 
Ranges : : 
Abolition of practice in firing over longer 
range than 500 yards, 2052 ; 2061 ; 2209, 
Me s of range, 2094. 
Deficiency in range accommodation, 2038 ; 
2224, 
Miniature ranges and Morris tubes, 2038 ; 
2057 ; 2227 ; 2324. 
Number of ranges, regulations as to, effect 
of on number of targets available, 2084. 
Ritle Clubs, competition with as to procuring 
ranges, question as to, 2111. 
Short range with service rifle, 2222. 
Snap shooting, 2051 ; 2057, 


g Range Shooting 


MURRAY, Sir G. H., x.c.s., Joint Secretary to the 
Treasury; (See Questions 15274-15347.) 


Compursory TRAINING, views as to, 15280. 
Effect of, in placing all employers on the same 
footing, 15324. 
Emptoyexs, Private, indemnilication of, for losses 
incurred by granting leave to Volunteers, question 
as to advisability of, 15313. 


MURRAY, Sr G. H., x.c.8.—cont. an 
GovVERNMENT as EMPLOYERS : 


General account of principle adopted with regard 
to leave for Volunteers for attendance at 
camps, 15276; 15285. 

Fourteen days’ camp, concession as to pay 

during one week, 15276; 15285. 

Charge on Military rather than on Civil 
Service estimates, question as to, 
15309. : 

Number of battalions affected, 15290. 

Question whether this is fair to Volun- 
teers taking only one week’s camp, 
15297. 

Leave arrangements, general liberality as to, 
15276. 

Militia Ballot Act, exemption of Civil servants in 
event of, views as to, 15302; 15326. 

Number of Civil servants in the Volunteer force, 
15333. 

Payment of Civil servants for all time given yp to 
Volunteering, question whether this would not 
be advisable, and as an example to other em- 
ployers, 15344. 

Post Office Employés : 

Difficulty as to granting additional leave to, 
15276. 

Exemption of postmen in event of enforce- 
ment of Militia Ballot Act, necessity for, 
15302; 15304; 15326. 

Number serving as Volunteers, 15333. 

Season for camps, inconvenient, 15276. 

Substitutes for postmen when attending 
shooting and drill exercises, 16329, 

Season for camps, inconvenient for Civil servants, 
15276, 

Sport and games, treatment previously to 1900, 
on same footing as Volunteering, 15288. 


Mirra Bator Acr enforcement, views as to, 15302; 
15326. 


Votunrezr Spirit, value of, and question whether it 
might not be injuriously affected by greater 
liberality of treatment, 15276; 15278; 15344. 


NICHOLSON, Licur-Genera, Sim W. G., ic, 


Director-General of Mobilisation and Military 
Intelligence ; (See Questions 1-352.) 


Army ORGANISATION : 

Home Defence. See that title. 

Increase in strength of the Army, national 
feeling as to, 37 ; 83. 

Intelligence and Mobilisation Department, 
Paper of 1901 on Military Requirements o1 
the Empire, 5. 

Over-Sea Requirements, Strength of the Army 
in relation to, 6 ; 10; 13 ; 43; 59; 174; 331. 

Drafts to replace wastage, 65. ; 

Weakening of forces available for, in 
event of stiffening of Auxiliary forces 
by Regulars for Home Defence, 64. 

(See also India.) 

Reserve : 

Calling up of, on despatch of field force, 
of hires Army Corps, 312. 
Strength of, 154. 

Stanhope, Mr., Memorandum by, of 1st June, 
1891, inapplicable to present strategical 
requirements of the Empire, 4; 10 ; 12 ; 56. 

ARTILLERY : 

Guns, classes of, 103. 

Militia. See that title. 

Mobile force for England, strength of, 209. 

Strength, total of force for Home Defence, 
15 ; 26. 

Volunteers. See that title. 

Auxiniary Forces: 
Efficiency of : r 
Ilome Defence, Question as to efficiency 
for, 280. 
Standard of Etficieney required, 187. 
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Avuxmiary Forcgs—cont. 
i VICE : 
Foret pity for in. time of war advocated, 
89 ; 104. Fophe 
Volunteering for in time of war, pro- 
babilities as to, 121 ; 181 ; 237. 
Memorandum of 11th May, | 1008; on the 
Organisation of the Auniliary orces in 
relation to the Defence of the Empire, 3; 6; 
; 56 ; 128. . 
beeen as to whether this paper has been 
or will be submitted to the Committee 
of Imperial Defence, 48 ; 57; 304. 
Mobilisation of, in England, upon despatch of 
field force in the event of a great war, 250 ; 


280. 
fficers. See that title. ae. 
procaine probable effect on, of liability for 
foreign service, and of increased training, 104. 
Stiffening by Regulars, views as to, 27. 
Strength of : d 
Establishment not to be exceeded without 
sanction of Parliament, 76. ae 
Home Defence, strength and composition 
of forces required for, 13. . , 
Reduction of, possibility of, considerations 
affecting, 20. 
Total strength, 122; 298. 

Utilisation of : 

Alternative methods of, 20 ; 26 ; 88. 
Consideration of, by Royal Commission, 
question as to, 73. 

(See also Militia, Volunteers, and Yeomanry.) 
Crvit Power, assistance of in time of war, 155. 
CommiTrEE oF IMPERIAL DEFENCE: 

Constitution and duties of, 307. 

Questions as to whether War Office Mem- 
morandum of 11th May, 1903, has been or 
will be submitted to, 48 ; 57 ; 304. 
Forztcn Agmres: Strength of forces, period of 
training, returns as to, 189. 
‘Home DeFence : 
Garrisons, strength of, 153 ; 344 3 350, 
General scheme of operation, allotment of 
units, &c., 166. , 
Mobile force for England, 13; 145; 166 ; 346. 
Strength and composition of forces for : 
Present requirements, 6; 13; 56. 
Troops available for Home Defence in 
1900, 150; 152, 

(See also London.) 

TA: 

Reinforcements for, in the event of. war, 34 ; 

60; 247; 284; 312, 
Invasion ; 

Period that would probably be available for 

defenes preparations in event of, 262; 267 ; 


Power of Navy to prevent. See Navy. 

Strength of invading force, estimate of, 7 ; 44 ; 
86 ; 346. 

TRELAND : 
Garrison Artillery (Militia) in, 26 ; 91. 
Jonversion into Infantry, question as to 
., advisability of, 319. 

Mobile force for, composition of, 13. 

Volunteers, liability for service in, question as 
to, 158 

INDON : 

Defence of, scheme for, 20; 146; 
209 ; 214; 218; 219°; 296; 346, 
ecrease in strength of London Volunteers, 
question as to possible effect of, 142, 

Miurtta : 

Artillery, Garrison Units in Treland, unallotted 
and capable of reduction, 26 3; 91. 
Onversion into Infantry, question as to 

_ advisability of, 319. 

Foreign Service, modification of terms of ‘en- 
listment as to, advocated, 27; 36; 38; 43; 
113 ; 117; 238, 
ticers, provision, 232 ; 292. 

Stiffening of Home Defence force, by Regulars 
Suggestion as to, 27. 

Strength of force : 

Present strength, 299 3; 301. 
Ultimate strenyth, estimate of, 128. 
War Office Memorandum of 11th May, 
1903, as to force required for Home 
efence, 13 ; 26. 


166; 169; 


Mintia Battor Act, enforcement and amendment 
advocated, 28 ; 34; 36; 38; 159; 228, 
Discharge, purchase of, abolition of advocated, 

242. 


Number to be balloted for annually to 
produce a force of 200,000 men, 38 ; 159. 

Substitutes, purchase of, abolition of advocated, 
228 ; 232. 


Navy: 

Period probably occupied in attaining sea- 
command, in event of war, 28 ; 246, 

Power of Navy to secure United Kingdom 
from invasion, questions as to, 7; 44; 309 ; 
329. 

Responsibilities of the Navy 
views of Witness as to, 349. 


OrFicers : 
Auxiliary forces generally : 
Efficiency, importance of, 280. 
Supply and training of, 86 ; 232 ; 292, 
Militia, supply of officers for, 232, 292. 
gular Army, Reserve of officers, deficiency 
in, 232. 
Sours Arnica, strength of garrison in, 153. 


Sours Arrican War: 

Auxiliary forces and Reservists, extent to which 

they were mobilised in England, after des- 
tch of the field force, 250. 

Militia officers, shortage in, 295. 

Mounted Rifles, Field Artillery converted into, 
323. 

Troops available for despatch to South Africa 
on outbreak of the war, inadequacy of, 6. 

Volunteers, efficiency shown by, 115. 

Wastage of the army during, 65. 


VoLuNTEERS : ° 
Act of 1900, increased responsibility resulting 
from, 119. 
Allowances and Pay : Original regulations as 
to Pay, 120. 
Artillery : , 
Organisation and training, 217. 
Strength of force, 209. 
Unallotted Garrison Artillery, 328, 
Civil power assistance of by "Volunteers in 
time of war, question as to, 156, 
Efficiency and Numbers, relative importance of, 
163. 


in time of war, 


Foreign Service, modification of terms of En- 
listment as to advocated, 27; 36 ; 38; 43, 
Weakening of forces for Home Defence in 
event of, 109; 112; 115. 
Treland, liability for service in, question as to, 
158. 
London, defence of. See that title. 
Medical examination of, 125. 
Organisation of variety of arms in one town, 
objections to, 244. : 
Origin of the force, 119. 
Strength of force : 
Present strength and estimate of probable 
decrease, 128 ; 163. : 
Establishment strength and actual strength 
203, 
“Surplus” Volunteers, 20 ; 203. 
‘Sze also London, Defence of.) 
ar Office Memorandum of 11th May, 1903, 
as to force required for Home Dcfence, 
13 ; 26. 
YEOMANRY : 
Origin, and present organisation of, 118, 
Strength : 
Ultimate strength, estimate of, 128. 
War Ottice Memorandum of 11th May, 
1903, as to force required for Home 
Defence, 13 ; 26. 


NORTH, Colonel B. N., c.3., Commanding 3rd Battalion 
Royal Lancaster Regiment ; (See Questions, 18851- 
19130.) 

Auxitiary Forces: 

Department for, at War Office, under an Adju- 
tant General and mixed staff of Regular and 
Militia officers; views as to this suggestion, 
19110. 

Organisation of as one homogeneous force, or as 
Several distinct forces, views as to, 19119, 
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NORTH, Corowsr B. N., 0.B.—cont. 


CoMPuLsorY TRAINING, views as to, 19053; 19119; 
19130. 

Colonising character of the English people, pro- 
bable effect of, on, 19055. 

Reception, probable, by the nation, of any 
attompt to enforce, 19054. 

Deputy LizvTenants and Lieutenants of counties, 
appointment and influence of, suggestion as to, 
19068. 

Emproyers or Lazovr, difficulties with, 18870. 


Experiences of witness on active service, 18853; 
18968. 


Maitia: 
Bounty, new arrangements as to, effect of, 
18875. 
Class of men, 18868. 
Efficiency, position as to, 18893. 
Mounted Infantry, organisation, suggestion as to, 
19012. 
Organisation in brigades, divisions, &c., views 
as to, 19024. 
Recruiting: 
No difficulty as to in Lancashire, 18860; 
188.8, 
Reasons inducing men to join the force, 
18868. 
Sources of, mainly outside district, 18861. 
Recruiting for the Line from the Militia, 19008 ; 
19011. 
Status of the force, 19082. 
Training: 
Absentees, applications for leave, &c., ques- 
tion as to, 18875. 
Amount required for efficiency after mobili- 
sation, 18910; 18921; 18941. 
Recruits : 

Depét training, disadvantages of, and 
suggestions for training under Militia 
officers and non-commissioned officers, 
19011 ; 19100. 

Increase advocated, 18910. 

War Office, relations with: 
Decentralisation, views as to, 19013; 19022. 
Independent department for Auxiliary forces, 
under officers with special knowledge of 
the force, views as to this suggestion, 
19018 ; 19110. 
Miuit1a Bator Act, enforcement, advisability of, 
views as to, 18952. , 
Effect of, on number and class of men entering 
Volunteers and Yeomanry, and on class avail- 
able for Militia, 18955; 19050. 
Unpopularity, probable, of Militia as the sole 
conscript force, 19079. 
KETRY : 
Pe esenee position as to, 18901, : 
Training in South Africa, 18898 ; 18900. 


Non-CommissionED OFFICERS, Militia: : 
Efficiency, position as to, and suggestion for im- 
provement, 18929. 
Position in civil life, effect of, on, 18929. 
Importance of. 18910; 18921; 18977. 
Selection of, 19000. ; 
Training, additional month at depét with s 
bounty, advecated, 18932. 


Orricers, Militia: 
Adjutant: ’ 
; Promotion of, Militia Commanding Officer 
jebarred from reporting for, 19085.f 
Selection of, 19088. 3 
ignalling course, 19012. 
etn ms appointment of same officer for peace 
and war, advocated, 19024. i 
Class from which drawn, change in, 19065. 
ramanding Officer : , 
& ‘Attachment for instructions to manoeuvres, 
&c., advocated, 19011. bee gy 
Authority of extension advocated, 18927 ; 
© 190005 190115 19085. ae 
issions in Regular Army, &c., reten ion in 
ee of officers failing to obtain, 18886. 
Efficiency, position as to, 18843 ; 18940. 
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NORTH, Coroner B. N., 0.8.—cont. 
Orricrns, Militia—coné. 


Field Officers, instruction at mancuvres, sug- 
gestion as to, 19012. 
Grant or retaining fee advocated, 18889 ; 18949; 
18987 ; 19019; 19058. 
Higher commands, same officers for war and 
peace advocated, 19024. 
Importance of, 18910 ; 18921; 18942; 18976, 
Inducements, absence of, as compared with 
inducements offered to non-commissioned 
officers and men, 19116. 
Keenness, reasons inducing men to become 
Militia officers, &c., 18989 ; 18995. 
Pay for special duty when attached to Line 
regiment advocated, 18888. 
Promotion, regulations as to, 19030. 
Reports, confidential, 18940 ; 18997. 
Signaller, appointment of, advocated, 19012; 
19037. 
Status of, comparison with Yeomanry and 
Volunteers, 18886. 
Supply of, deficiency in, 18885 ; 19063. 
Training suggestions as to; 18982. 
Attachment to Line regiment advocated; 
18887 ; 18985. 
, Examinations, suggestion as to, 18887; 
18889 ; 18983. 
Signalling examination advocated, 19012; 
19037, 
Tactical instruction, question as to, 19038: 
Uniform, cost of, question as to possible effect 
of, on supply of officers, 19063. 
PERMANENT STAFF: ; 
Promotion from Militia, not allowed, 19092. 
Selection of, suggestion as to, 18923. 
sour Arrican Wag, services of Militia in, 18853; 
18972. 
Efficiency, 18895; 18898 ; 18907. 
Officers (Militia), commissions in Regular Army 
given to during, 18886. 
Organisation of the 3rd Pattalion Royal Lancaster 
Regiment, 18973. 
Physique of men, medical examination, &c., per- 
centage, physically unfit, 18950. 
Reserve, withdrawn before battalion went 
abroad, 18902. 
Training: 
Before going out, 18896 ; 18899. 
In South Africa, 18898 ; 18900; 18908: 
Treatment of the force by the Authorities, 
19083. 
Work in South Africa ; 18894; 18897; 18906. 


ORD, Coroner F. C., Commanding the lst Gloucester- 


shire Royal Garrison Artillery, Volunteers; (See 
Questions 10482--10585). 


ARTILLERY, VOLUNTEER Force GENERALLY? 
Allotment on Mobilisation, 10500 ; 10523 ; 10527; 
Class from which drawn, 10490; 10537. 
Discipline, 10512. 
Comparison with Regulars as to, 10516. 
Cultivation of, by Artillery Drill, 10572. 
Dismissal of men for breach of, 10517; 10539 
Tests to which subjected, 10515. 

Intelligence of men, 10506. 

Outlying Companies, expenses as to, 10530. 

ArTILLeRy, VOLUNTEER FIELD ARTILLERY, question 

as to possibility of organising and training, 10565. 
ARTILLERY, VOLUNTEER GARRISON ARTILLERY ? 
Efficiency, 10483 ; 10486 ; 10498 ; 10500 ; 10573. 
Comparison with Regulars as to, 10502 ; 10506; 
10575. 
Equipment --- Classes and numbers of guns, 
10484; 10498 ; 10520, 
Increase in number of guns at Headquarters 
advocated, 10500, 
Grant, adequacy of, 10497. 
Specialists, remuneration advocated, 10530. 
Strength, decline in. owing to Now Regulations, 
10499; 10528. 
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ORD, Cotovgt F. C.—con'. 
ApTiLLERY, VOLUNTEER GARRISON ARTILLERY— 


cunt. 
Training: . 
Amount required for efficiency, 10505; 
10534. 
After mobilisation, 10503; 10505; 
10510; 10512. 
Camps: 
Equipment, deficiency as to guns, 


10485; 10499: 10518. 
Importance of, question as to, and as to 
preference for Drill at Headquarters, 
10498; 10518. 
Drills before Camp, 10505: 10554. 
New Regulations, effect of, 10499. 
Press Comments on, 10528. 
Recruits’ Training, 10534. 


Non-Commissionep Orricers (Voluntecrs) : 
Efficiency, 10486 ; 10438. 
Supply of, 10488. 
Training, question as to unsuitable courses of 
instruction, 10546. 


Orricers (Volunteers, of all arms): 
Army Act, placing under advocated, 1054). 
Efficiency of, view as to, 10551. 


Orricers (Artillery, Volunteers) : 


Adjutants : 
Appointment of, greater care in advocated, 
10542; 10577. 
Prejudice in the Service against this 
post, 10578. 
Authority of, keeping distinct from that of 
Commanding Officer advocated, 10560 
Outlying Companies, visits to, 10530. 
Allowance for Uniform, change in conditions for 
obtaining advocated, 10491; 10585. 
Class from which drawn, 10551. 
Commanding Officers: 
Ovér-keenness of, instances of, 10554 ; 10563. 
Supply of from amongst Volunteer officers 
views as to possibility of, 10562. 
Discipline and command over men, 10554. 
Efficiency of, 10486 ; 10551. 
Expenses of, as to uniforms, etc., 10491. 
Keenness, 10553. 
Outlying Companies, supply of officers for 
10532. 
Supply of, deficiency in, 10487 ; 10491. 
Training—Schools of Instruction : 
Admission, difticulties and uncertaintios as 
to, 10492 ; 10545. 


Permanent Srarr (Volunteers). 
Number of, increase advocated, 10544. 
Warrant rank for sergeant-major advocated, 
10547. 
VoLuNTEERs. 
Amny Act, placing under advocated, 1054 . 
Artillery, see that title. 
Discipline, comparison with Volunteer Artillery 
as to, 10567. 


PARR; Masor-Generat 
Commanding the North 
Questions 2611-2879.) 


H. Ha.iaM, ¢.3B, C.M.G., 
Western District. (See 


Auxrtrary Forces Generally : 
Efficiency, present position as to, 2615 ; 2740; 
2822, 
Numbers and efficiency, 2741. 
Numbers of Militia and Volunteers trained 
under Witness at Shorncelitte, 2612 ; 2647. 
Training needed to attain etticiency, question as 
to, 2616. 
Computsory SErvick, views as to. See Militia 
sub-heading Ballot Act. 


Ixvasion : 
Strength of invading force, question as to, 2743. 
Minitia : 


Age standard, 2616 ; 2619; 2631 ; 2647; 
2679 ; 2821. 


91.11. 


2652 ; 


PARR. Masor-Generat H. HAtiaM, 0.B., O.M.G.—conf. 


Mixit1a—con}. 

Artillery —Field Artillery : . cs 
Efficiency and training, 2672 ; 2759 ; 2842. 
Horses and drivers, 2755, 2758. 
Officers and Non-Commissioned officers, 

2750. 

Bounty, new regulation as to, 2793, 

Character, new regulations as to, 2793. 

Efficiency, present position as to, 2619. 


Height, Standard of, 2855. é 
Organisation as one general force, and aboli- 


tion of the territorial system, question as to, 
2870. , oyegs, 
Pensioners, compulsory in Militia 
advocated, 2749, 2872. 
Strength of Force : 
Ke umbers to be raised under Ballot Act, 
question ax to, 2826. 
Present strength, 2785 ; 2788 ; 2868, 
Training, general observations as to, 2636; 
2656 ; 2859. 
Musketry training, 2728 ; 2808 ; 2865. 
Muutta Batvor Act, enforcement, views as to, 2619 ; 
2653 ; 2744; 2823; 2855. 
Number of men to be raised, 2826. 
Substitutes, question as to, 2839. 
Non-CoMMISSIONED Officers: 
Auxiliary Forces generally : 
Efficiency, general observation as to, 2720. 
Removal of inefficient men, 2721. 
Numbers, adequacy of, 2726. 
Pay of Permanent Staff, 2736. 
Militia : 
Artillery, 2750. 
Class of men, efficiency, &c., 2802. 
Commanding Ofticer, responsibility as 
to, 2877. 
Number of Non-Commissioned officers 
726. 
Training, course advocated, 2804. 
Orricers : 
Militia : 
Artillery, 2750. 
Colonial appointments for, 2799, 
Uganda and Nigeria, 2875. 


service 


PATTON, Cowner H. B., CB. commanding the 
Gloucester and Somerset Volunteer Infantry 
Brigade; (See Questions 13451-13553.) 

Auxitiary Forczs, stiffening with Regulars necessary 
to make an effective force for home defence under 
present conditions of training, 13455 ; 13457; 13552. 

Cycuists, utility of, in event of invasion, 13465. 

Deiut Hats, provisi n, 13474; 13524. 

HEapQvagTERs, provision by Government advocated, 
13456. 

Home DEFrscr. 

Efficiency of Volunteers for, see title Volunteers, 
sub-heading Efficiency. 
Strength of force required for, 13552. 

Invasion: 

Strength and quality of invading force, views as. 
to, 13466; 13468: 13550. 
Warning, probability of, 13465. 

Maye@vuvrina AREAS, provision by Government. 
advocated, 13456. 

MUSKETRY: 

Efficiency of Volunteers as to, 13456; 13543. 
Comparison with Regulars, 13549. 
Importance of. 13504. 
New Course, 13456, 
Pay for attendances at range advocated, 13456 ; 
13542. 

Orricers (Volunteer): 

Allowances and Pay during mancuvres or in 
event cf invasion, suggestion as to, 13467. 

Brigadicrs, contact with Volunteers limited to 
Camps, 13544. 

Class from which drawn, 13515. 

Commanding Ofticer, financial responsibility of, 
13458 ; 13’ 

Efficiency of, views as tu and as to necessity for 
higher standard of training, 13456; 13457; 
13470; 13487; 13508. 


3Q 
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PATTON, Coronet H. B., c.B.—cont. 
Orricers (Volunteer)—cont. 


Expenses of, 13519; 12526. 
Intelligence, 13510. 
Keenneas, 13456. 
Increase in, probable in event of increased re- 


quirements as to training and efficiency, 
13512. 


Staff, organisation advocated, 
13466; 13467; 13471; 13487. 
Supply of: 
Deficiency in, 13456. 
Regular Army, supply from, suggestion as 
to, 13456, 
Training: 
Camps, training in: 
Importance of, and period in, advocated, 
13456 ; 13470 ; 13508 ; 13512; 13516. 
Increased training, necessity for, 13470, 
13508 ; 13487; 13516. 
Tactical instruction, importance of, 13509. 
War Games, 13510; 13511. 


13455; 13456 ; 


RanoEs, provision, expense of, and suggestion ss 
to provision by Government, 13456; 13524; 13542. 


VOLUNTEERS : 
Allowances and Pay: 
Camp, pay during advocated, 13456 ; 13467. 
Musketry, pay for attendance at range ad- 
vocated, 13456 ; 13542. 
Army Act, placing under, during Camp, ad- 
vocated, 13455 ; 13467 ; 13538. 
Class from which drawn, 13505. 
Discipline, 13455; 13461; 13467. 
Efficiency, views as to, and as to possibility of 
attaining this efficiency, 13455; 13456; 
13457; 13460; 13461; 13467; 13498; 
13508 ; 13527. 
Comparison with Regulars as to, 13508; 
. 13546. 
< Entreriched position, Volunteers probably 
4 more capalle for defence of, than for 
meeting enemy in big open space, 13463; 
13489. 
Fortresses, efficiency for defence of, 13490. 
Numbers and efficiency, relative importance 
of, 13507 ; 13550. 
Equipment. 13486. 
Grant, Capitation 
Abolition advocated, and provision of Head- 
quarters, ranges, &c., by the Government, 
13456, 
Inadequacy of, 13458. 
Intelligence, 13505. . 
Mobilisation—arrangements for summoning men, 
13544. 
Musketry, see that title. 
Officers, see that title. 
Organisation: oa ray 
Army Corps und divisions, organisation of 
Volunteers in, advocated, 13455 ; 13488. 
Lack of organisation, 13455 ; 13456; 13466; 


13467; 13471; 13487; 13492; 13531; 
13534; 13548; 13553. 
Physique: 


Capacity of men to stand strain of active 
service in event of invasion, views as to, 
13480; 13483. 

Medical Examination, 13484. — : : 

Proportion of men medically inefficient in 
event of mobilisation, 13482. 

ining : : 

mS Apron required for efficiency to 
; Continental troops, 13455; 
13527. . oe 
After mobilisation, 13499 ; 13502 ; 13507; 
13528. ‘ . 
Increase in training, veiws as to possi- 
bility and desirability of, 13455; 
13456 ; 18493. 
(see also aub-heading Camps.) F 

Brigade Training with Regular troops, value 

of, 13455. 


mect 
13507 ; 


PATTON, Cotonex H. B., c.8.—ennt. 


VULONTSERS—wont. 
Training —cont. 
Camps: 
Hurried work in, disadvantages o 
13479, ae : 
Tmportance of, and effect of, upon effici- 


ency, 13455; 13456; 13467; 13472, 
13476; 13510. 


Period in, increase to ten or fourteen 
days annually, views as to, 13456; 
13493 ; 13507 ; 13509 ; 13510 ; 13516; 
13527. 

Drills at Headquarters, importance of 
13474; 13475 5 13504. ee 

Field Company Training, importance of, and 
difficulties as to, 13470 ; 13474. 

New Regulations, effect of, increased effi- 
ciency with reduced strength, 13455; 13458. 


PEARSON, Coronet M.B., c.B., v.v., Commanding the 


2nd Middlesex Royal Garrison Artillery Volun- 
teers (See questions 6954~7117.) 


ARTILLERY, VOLUNTEER Force GENERALLY: 
Efficiency of, views as to, 7085. 
Equipment, classes of guns, etc, 7067; 7074. 
Training: 
Camps, exaction of additional week in, from 
Specialists, views as to desirability of, 
7063. 
Recruits Training. onerous conditions, 7001. 
Commission on the War in South Africa, 7042. 


ComPutsory SERVICE or Training, Views as to, 6972; 
6978 ; 7013 ; 7024; 7053; 7089. 


EmpLoyers oF Lasour, attitude towards Voluntecrs, 
7032. 


ENGINEERS: 


Recruits’ Training, onerous coriditions, 7001. 
Sub-Marine Miners, pay for attendance at 
Musketry practice, 7006. 
German Army, Training of recruits in, 7080. 


IsstitvTE oF CoMMANDING OFFICERS oF VOLUN- 
TEERS : 


Compulsory Service or Training, views as to,7013. 
Number of members, 6955, 
Resolution passed by, as to reduction in strength, 
and difficulty in obtaining officers, 7085, 7036. 
Views of, represented by Witness, 6954. 
Muurra: Loss incurred by Volunteers as to capita- 
tion grants, owing tomen passing into Militia, 7086. 
Mititia Batiot Act, enforcement, views as to, 
7015. 


Muskerry, increase in period allotted to, views as 
to desirability of, 7005. 
Non-ComMIssioNED OFFICERS (Volunteers), placing 
under Army Act, views as to, 6991. 
OrricErs (Volunteers). 
Allowances and Pay : 
Outfit allowance, effect of on supply cf 
officers, 7081. 
Suggestion as to, during camp, or syecial 
courses of instruction, 6958 ; 6981 ; 7051. 
Army Act, placing under, and ranking in 


seniority with the Yeomanry advocated, 6989.. 


Commanding Officers, relief from financial re- 
sponsibility as to Camps advocated, 6982. 
Efficiency of, views as to. 7049. 
Quarter-master, duties of, at mobilisation, ques- 
tion as to opportunities of practice in, 7097. 
Supply of deficiency in, 7090. 
TRAINING: 
Schools of instruction : 
Convenient position, importance of, 
6996. 
Night Classes, value of, 7077. 
Six Months’ Continuous Training, views as 
to possibility of, 7052. 


—_—_———_, 
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PEARSON, Coronet M.B., c.B., v.D.—con?, 
Sourn Arrican War. efficiency shown by Volun- 
teers in, 6974: 
City Imperial Volunteers, 7042. 
Transport, Voluntee’, Deficiency alleged, 7090. 


VOLUNTEERS: 

Act of Parliament—Voluntesr Act 1863, pro- 
vision in, as t> Quartermaster on Permanent 
Staff of Volunteer Units, 7101. 

Allowances and fay: 

Camps, Allowances and pay during, and 
during special courses of instruction, 
views as to, 6958, 6966, 6978, 6981. 

Amount advocated, 6959, 7058, 7061. 

Distinction between men attending for 
a week, and men attending for a 
fortnight, views as to, 7062. 

Increase of, in event of increased, require- 
mente, views as to, 7006, 7018. 7024, 7044. 

Army Act, placing of the force under, views as 
to, 6989. 

Artillery, see that title. 

Class of men, possible effect on, of increased re- 
quirements as to training, etc., 6968, 7007, 
7044, 7117. 

Efficiency of the force, views as to, 6961, 6974, 
7019, 7084. 

Equipment, deficiency in, in event of mobilisa- 
tion, 7090. 

Fines; 

Amount of, and suggestion as to reduction 
of, 7032, 7055. 

Difficulty in recovering, 7009; 7086. 

Grants: 

Capitation Grant: 

Amount of, inadequacy of, and sug- 
gestion as to increase, 6973, 7029, 
7056. 7108. 

Smaller grant possible in event of 
special grant for Maintenance of 
Headquarters, 7056. 

Losses incurred by the force, owing to 
men passing into Regular Services, 
Militia and Yeomanry, 7086. 

Percentage of strength of corps at- 
tending camp to count for allow- 
ances, Class I., suggestion as to, 
6998. 

Special annual grant of £100 per Com- 
pany for maintaining Headquarters. 
and other tixed expenses, advocated, 
6982, 6983, 7055. 

Keenness of Volunteers, 7038. 

Musketry, 7005. 

Organisation, defective, alleged, 7019, 7085, 7090. 

¥eriod of Service, engagement for fixed term, 
views as to, 7069. 

Strength of the Force : 

Decline in recruiting, since introduction cf 
New Regulations, 6960, 6961, 7032, 7055, 
7085, 7102, 7109. 

Efficiency and numbers, relative importance 
of, 7023, 7106, 

Non-etticients, elimination of, 7030, 711]. 

Reduction in, probable, in November and 
December 1903, 7102. 

Training : 

Amount necessary, Views as to advisability 
of greater requirements as to, 6960, 6967, 
7000, 7018, 7039. 

Camps. 

Abolition of Annual Camps advocated it, 
consequence of reduction of strength 
resulting from New Regulations, 7102, 


7109. 

(See also Strength of Force, subheading 
Decline in). 

Commanding Officer, relief from 
financial responsibility advocated, 
6982. 


Keenness and willingness of men, 7038. 

Pay during, see sub-heading Pay and 
allowances. 

Period of duration advocated, 6997. 


91.—II. 


PEARSON, Cotoyet M.B., C.B., v.p.—cant. 
VoLuNTEERS --vont. 


Training —cont. oe 
Specialists. additional week for, view! 


as to, 7063. 
New Regulations as to. effect of, 6960, 7032, 
7055. 
Recruits Training. 
Onerous conditions, 7001. ’ 
Simultaneous training of all recruits, 
views as to, 7079. 
War Office, relations with. 
Advisory Board, value of, 6984, : 
Inspector-General for Volunteers. appoint 
ment advocated, 6987. 


CoroneL Lorp AtcerNon M. A. 4.D.C. 
Peer railing oth Battallion Northumberland 


Fusiliers (sce questions 4834-5176.) 


Discip.ine, importance of, 5133. 
MANQUVRING AREAS, 4958. 


MILITIA : 2 
Age of recruits, 4886. 
Allowances—Separation allowances advocated, 
5003. 
Bounty, new regulations as to, 4992. 
Class from which recruited, 4841 ; 4987. 
Clothing : 
Bo. ts, 4996. 
Reforms advocated, 4995 ; 5126. 
Styles of clothing, number of, 5000. 
Duties of Militia in time of war, views as to, 
5099. 
Efficiency : 
Effect of embodiment on, 4849 ; 5027 ; 5063. 
Present position as to efficiency for home 
defence, 4851 ; 5108, 
Embodiment : 
Battalion commanded by witness, embodi- 
ment from December, 1899, to July, 1901, 
4840 ; 4976 ; 5016 ; 5097. 
Officers and men leaving battalion at 
end of term of embodiment, 5022 ; 
5160. 
Increased liability to, advocated by witness, 
4860 ; 4872 ; 5099. 
Employers, attitude of, 4865. 
Foreign service, liability for, views as to, 486v. 
Non-Commissioned officers, See that tle. 
Officers, see that title. 
Recruiting for : 
Method adopted by Witness, 4978. 
Northumberland, recruiting in, 5038 ; 5165. 
Stiffening with Regulars for Home Defence, 
views as to, 4859, 
Strength of force : 
Battalion commanded by Witness, 4845 ; 
4977. 
Deticiency in Militia force generally, 4889, 
Increase of strength, difficulties as to, 4888, 
Training : 
Brigade Training, 4936 ; 5014 ; 5034; 5149; 
5154; 5173, 
Company training as part of preliminary 
drill views as to, 4904. 
Depét training of recruits, comparison with 
headquarters’ training, 4908 ; 5126. 
Headyuarters, training at, two years out 
of three advocated, 4934 ; 5010; 5032. 
Increase of annual training, probable effect 
of on recruiting, 4843 ; 4847, 
Musketry training, 4877 ; 5051 ; 
Period needed for efficiency, 4854 ; 4863 ; 
6111. 
Breaking up of annual training into 
shorter periods, inadvisability of, 4875, 
Northumberland Fusiliers, period taken 
in attaining efficiency, after embodi- 
ment, 5027 ; 5063. 
Recruits’ Training : 
Depdt training, 4908 ; 5126. 
Increase of, views of witness as to, 
4862 ; 5050; 5119; 5131. 
Preliminary drill and drill on enlist- 
ment, 5050 ; 5056 ; 5122 
Season of annual training, " 
War Office, Departinent for Militia, views of 
Witness as to this suggestion, 5170. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS ¢ 


PERCY, Coroner, Lorp ALGERNON M. A,, A.D.c.—cont. 
Non-Commissionep Officers : 
Militia 

Attendance at school during embodiment 
at Malta, question as to, 5143. 

Deficiency in numbers towa-ds end of period 
of embodiment, 4852. 

Difficulties as to discipline resulting from 
position of non-commissioned officers in 
civil life, 4883, 

Permanent Staff, see that subheading. 

Recruiting by non-commissioned officers, 
regulations as to, 4979. 

Snpply of certain number from Regular 
Anny advocated, 5076. 

Volunteers : Efficiency, question as to, 5074. 

Permanent staff, 4949. 

OFFIcERs : 

Militia officers : 
Adjutants, appointment, 4910. 
Allowances—mess allowances, 5088. 
Appointment of officers, 5020. 
Amny Corps Staff, appointment of Militia 
officers on, advocated, 4988 ; 5169. 

Class from which drawn, 4841. 
Commanding Ofticers : 

Appointment. of officers of Regular 
Army as, views as to, 5091. 

Authority, extension advocated, 4911 ; 
5146. 

Commissions in Regular Anny for young 
Militia officers : 

Number of officers obtaining, 4921. 

Retention in Militia of officers failing 
to obtain these commissions, views 
as to this suggestion, 5025. 

Efficiency of officers serving under witness 
at Malta, 5017 ; 5035. i 
Employment of officers in non-training 
period, suggestion as to, 4893, 
Foreign service, liability for, views of 
Witness as to, 5093 ; 5096. 
Inspection of captains, question as to, 4969. 
Pay and other inducements, views as to, 
5086. 
Supply of : 
ficiency in battalion commanded by 
Witness, 4848. 

Regular Army, supply of certain number 
of officers from, objections to, 4931 ; 
4988 ; 5005, 

Training : : 

Courses of instruction, attendance at, 
4895 ; 5078 ; 5086. 

Increase in, question as to, 5084. 

Period of general training in battalion 
commanded by Witness, 5080. , 

School or College for, views ax to this 
suggestion, 4925. 

Tactical instruction, 4963, 

Time spent in training young officers 
on embodiment, 4923. 

Volunteer Ofticers : 
Class from which drawn, 4945. 
Supply of. certain number from Regular 
Army, views as to, 4932. 


Appointment and discharge of, 4915. ; 
Control of, by ofticer commanding regi- 
mental during non-training 
period, 5172. 
Discharge of 
5OBO 5 HOGA. : 
Number per company, 4917 5 4946 ; 5135. 
Shortage in battalion commanded by 
Witness during embodiment at Malta, 
5073. : 
Volunteers, number per battalion, 4949, 
42H ; 1935 5 5054; 5157. 


inefficient men at Malta, 


TAN 


Vout rs 

‘Allowances and pays 497 cere rae 

ap : which drawn. BR; A : 
see rom Fiscipline, dey FSR; 4952 ; 4960. 

sy Witness as to Volunteers, 4868 5 


See that title. 
Officers 
Training : 


Camps, $869. 


PERCY, Coronet Lorp AucERNon M. A., a.D.c.—cont. 
VoLUNTEERS—cont, 
Training—cont. 
Camps—cont. 
Increase in period of, views as to, 4898 ; 
4973. 
_Season of training in, 4939, 
Period of training required, 4870. 
Quality of instruction, 4959. 
‘Tactical instruction, 4961. 


PRYCE-JONES, Lizcr.-Cotonz, E., Commandi 


the 5th Volunteer Bsttalion of the South Wales 
Borderers ; (See Questions 13074-13214.) 


Computsory Service, views as to, and as to its 


probable effect on Volunteer force, 13084; 
13106 ; 13129; 13137; 13154; 13167. 


Advantages of, aa compared with Militia Ballot, 
13107. 


Strength of force advocated, 13188, 
Training, period in Camp necessary, 13154, 


Ewpvoyens or Lazovr, facilities for trainin ted 
by, 13098 ; 13127. haat 


Compulsion or Militia Ballot, effect of, 13083. 


Home Derexce, unfairness of present distribution of 
the burden, 13083 ; 13130, 


yearning Grovunps, provision, adequacy of, 


Mepicat Orricers, Volunteers, non-payment durin, 
Camps, 13085. it 


Miuit1a Battor Act, enforcement, views as to, 
13088 ; 13129, 


Advantages of, as compared with comfulsion, 
13107. 


Exemption, suggestions as to, 13083. 


Training, incrensed period in Camp, fossibility 
of, 13097. 


Musketry: 


New Course, difficulties as to carrying ou 
13104. erie 
Number of rounds of ammunition, 
advocated, 13084. 
Prizes, competitions, &c., expenses as to, 13083. 
OFFICERS, Militia : 


Outfit allowance not granted, 13177. 
Status of, 13183. 


increase 


Orrtcrrs, Regular, inadequacy of pay compensated 
by honour of the position, 13160 


Orricers, Volunteer : 
Adjutant, pay of, comparison with Yeomanry 
adjutant, 13085. 
Allowances : 
Camp expenses, allowance 
13085; 13172; 13175. 


Comparison with Yeomanry as to, 13085; 
13151; 13175. 


Outfit allowance, increase 
13083; 13145; 13177. 
Cost of uniform, 13146. 
Travelling expenses, and expenses of atten- 
dance at Schools of Instruction, allowance 
for advocated, 13083; 13151. 


Civil honours, as J.P., D.L., &c., suggestion 08 


for, 13083; 


advocated, 


to, 13084. 

Commanding Officers, financial responsibility of, 
13112. 

Commissions in Regular Army given to 


Volunteer officers, effect of, on supply of 
officers, 12083. 


Expenses of, 13083; 13121; 13155. 
Status of, improvement advocated, and placing 


on a level with Yeomanry and Militia, 
13083; 13084; 13185. 


Supply of, deficiency in, 13083. 

‘Training at Regimental Depdt, suggestion that 
“Pp. 8. should be granted for, 13083; 
13123. 

OrricErs, Yeomanry, pay and allowances, 13035; 
13151; 13175. 


PERMANENT Starr, Volunteer, pay of, 13085. 
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PRYCE-JONES, Lizv'r.-CotoneL E.—cont. 
Ranags, provision, adequacy of, 13192. 


Sours ArricaN Wak, transfer of officers from Volun- 
teers to Militia and Regular Army during. 13083. 


VotunTEE® Decoration, more liberal distribution 
advocated, 13084 ; 13184. 
Question as to whether thix would not affect the 
value of the decoration, 13130. 


VOLUNTEERS : ee my 
Allotment on mobilisition, opportunities of 


training in place to which allotted, etz., 13200. 

Allowanzes and Pay du ing Camp. suggestion as 

to, 13084 ; 13101; 13126; 13128. 
Amount of increase suggested, 13102. 
Separation allow.ne advocated, 13034. 
Yeominry, comparison wiih, as to, 13085. 

Debt of the corrs when witn2s¢ tvo: command, 
13112. 

Efficiency, comparison with Regulars 
13084- 13036. 

Expenditure on the force, increase »dvocated, 
13031; 1308+; 13119. 

Amount of increase suggested, 13125. 
Cost of Volunteer, conparison with cost 

of a Regular sol sier, 13034; 13125. 

Expenses of scattered country cor,s, 13034; 
13110. 

Grants : 

Capitation grint: 
Amount of, and adeqaacy of, 13085; 
13109. 
Conditions of granting, comp:rison 
with Yeomanry as to, 13085. 
Debt of the corps, umount of, when 
witness took over command, 13112. 
Special Mainienance Grant, views as to, 

13111. 

Honours and decorations, 
13084 ; 13189, 

Mobilisation arrangements for assemtiing men, 
time that would be occupied in, &c., 13205. 

Name of for-e, ch nge in, in event of any torm 
of compulsion, 13168. 

Physique, 13138. 

Proportion medicaily unfit, 13139. 

Status of the force, improvement advocated, and 
recognition as Home Defence force, 13084; 
13131. 

Appeal to the Country to men to come for- 
ward, probable effect of on status ui the 
force, 13136. 

Comparison with status of Militia ana 
Yeomanry, 13084; 13166. 

Local opinion, influence of, 13165 

Reason of present unsatisfactory position, 
13162. 

Strength, decline in, 13076 ; 13114. 

Training: 

Amount required for eificiency, 
13096; 13154. 

After mobilisation, 13084; 13086. 
Camps: 

Period in: 

Increase to 14 days, views as to 
possibility of, 13096 ; 13100. 

Minimum of one week advocated, 
13154. 

Standing Camp advocated, 13096 ; 13198. 
Drills at Hezdquarters. attendance at, 13214. 
New Regulations. effect of. 13077 ; 13119. 

Uniforms, allowance for, 13112. 


as to, 


suggestions as to, 


13080; 


YEomAnrRy, Imperial: 

Ammunition allowance, 13154. 

Grant, Capitation, amount of, and conditions as 
to obtaining, 13035. : 

Honours and decorations. 13185. 

Treatment of the force as to pay, allowances, &c., 
general comparison with treatmeat of Volun- 
teers, 13083; 13084; 13085. 


PURVIS, Lizvr.-Cotonet A. B., R.a.. Commanding the 
second sub-district of the Militia and Volunteer 
Artillery, Scottish District; (See Questions 14087- 
14287). 

ARTILLERY, Mititta, 14089; 14153. 
Allotment on mobilisition, 14155. 
Strength of, 14160. 

Competition with other corps, effect of on 
recruiting. and suzeestion as to | 
re-ruiting by O.jicer Commanding, 14163; 
14164. 

Training, 14154; 14157. 
ARTILLERY, Royal GaRgIson : 
South Afrian War. position as to coast defences 
at home during, 14230. 
Strength of Reserve, 14234. 
ARTILLERY—VOLUNTEER Force GENERALLY . 
Abolition of scattered corps who have no proper 
means of drilling, question as to advisability 
of, 14247, 
Challenge Cups, 14178. 
Class from which men are drawn, 14099, 

Comparison with Regulars, 14107. 

Discipline, quality as to, and development of, in 
camp, 14184; 14138. 
Efficiency, 14090. 

Importance of, in event of invasion, 14135. 

Standard reached by Volunteers probably 
higher than that of Regulars, if trained 
with same guns with which they would 
fight, 14106. 

Equipment: 

Classes of guns, 14111; 
14189; 14206. 

Two armament guns only in sub-district 
commanded by witness, 14118. 
Dummy guns for training, advocated, 14282, 
Obsolete equipment, effect of : 
On efficiency, 14090; 14106; 14107, 
14142. 
On supply of men, 14131. 
Value of 4-7 guns, 14200. 
Keenness, 14131; 14176; 14250. 
Officers, see that title. 
Organisation of mixed corps views as to, 1425]. 
Popularity of the service, 14099; 14133, 
Supply of men, slight deficiency in. 14102; 
11131. 

Competition with Infantry os to recruiting, 

14133. 
Training: 

Adequacy of present training, question as to, 
14990; 14097. 

Camps: 

Buddon Camp, 14126; 14172: 14197; 
14201. 

Equipment at. 14127; 14296, 
Tmportance of, 14182; 14283; 14209, 
Officers, supply of, during camp, 1418]. 
Regulars, advantage of training with, 

14182. 
Standing camps, question as to, 14185. 
Work in—instruction, not conipetition, 
14178, 

Drills before camp. importance of, 14282, 

Instructors from School of Gunnery, value 
of training by, 14170; 14185. 

Moving target, facilities for practise at, 
14126. 

Obsolete equipment. effect of, on training, 
14090; 14106; 14142, 

Unallotted corps, 14095; 14108; 14144; 
14219. 

Conversioa into Infantry, question as to 
advisability of. 14222; 14249, 
Value of Volunteer Artillery as a means of 
educating the country in military life, 14247, 


14121: 14127; 


ARTILLERY, VOLUNTEER, FIELD ARTILLERY, question 
az to possibility of organising: 
Views as to, possibility of, 14191. 


ARTILLERY (VOLUNTEER), GARRISON: 
Allotment on mobilisation, 142i], 
Recruiting in places where they would be used in 
event of mobilisation, suggestion as to, 14148. 
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PURVIS, Lrgvut.-Cotoxer A. B.. R.a.—cont. 
ARTILLERY (VOLUNTEER) Ganrison.—cen!. 

Reserves, small requirements as to, 14151 ; 14223; 
14236. 

Training in works of defence, question as to 
necess.ty for, 14147. 

ARTILLERY, VOLUNTEER, 
BatreriEs: 

Allotment on mobilisation, 14254. 

Concentration of. undesirable, recruiting in places 
where they will be used in event of mobilisation, 
advovated. 14254. 

Conversion into Garrison Artillery, probable 
unpopul rity of, 14253. 

Drivers. dismounts, views as to, 14203. 

Efficiency of, 14190; 14196. 

Comparison with Regulars, 14190. 
Equipmen.—classes of guns, 14191; 14257. 
Local mobile attery in connection with local 

fortifications, view as to this suggestion, 14246; 
14254. 
Training: 


Horses, taking into camp, question as to, 
14195 ; 14199, 


Improvement in camp, 14196. 
AUxILIaBY Forcgs, Reserve of, views as to, 14223. 
Computsory SERVICE, views as to, 14262. 
TlomE DEFENCE: 
Mobile local defence force in connection with loca! 


Posttion (Hzavy) 


fortifications, views asto this suggestion, 
14245. 

Voluntee-s as the Home Defence Force, 14226; 
14270. 


TnvaSIoN : 
Importance of Artillery in relation to, 14135. 
National credit, effect of, on, 14242. 
Possibility of, views as to, 14226. 
Prolonged fighting in this country, improbability 
of, 14225 ; 14274; 14276; 14278, 
Raids on comm:rcial ports, 14214; 14237. 
Mruitta Battor Act enforcement, views as to, 14263. 
Foreign service, obligation as to, in event of war, 
advocated, 14267; 14277. 
Navy, as first line of defence, 14226; 14273. 
Non-ComMIssioNep Orricers, Artillery, Volunteers, 
efficiency of, 14170. 
OFFICERS. ARTILLERY, MiLitta, supply of, deficiency 
in, 14160; 14166. 
OFFICERS, ARTILLERY, VOLUNTEERS: 
Adjutants, efficiency of, 14169. 
Class from which drawn—and question as to 
whether sufficiently adapted to Artillery work, 
14103. 
Efficiency of, 14104. 
Comparison wich Regular officers, 14105. 
Supply of: 
Camps, supply of officers from Regular 
army during. 14181. 
Slight deficiency in, 14102. 
Sourn AFRIcAN War. Royal Garrison Artillery sent 
out, positicn as to Home De’ence, 14230. 
VOLUNTEERS! 
Allowance for camp. increase advocated, 14260. 
Artillery, ge7 that title. 
Class from which drawn, 14261. 
rants: 
Capitation grant. reduction of, advocated. 
and granting only to men who attend camp, 
14260 14286, 
Special grant for maintenance advorated. 
14260 ; 14287. ‘ 
Organisation of local mobile detence force in 
connection with local fortifications, suggestion 
as to, 14245, ‘ 
Strength of force —sugeestion as to recruiting only 
up to minimum strength required. 1414s, 
Training—period in camp, views as to, 14260. 


RK, Coroner J. O., c.B., D.8.0., Commanding the 41st 
Qui Regimental District and the Welsh Infantry 
Brigade; (See Questions 7957-8089), 
CompuLsory SERVICE, views as to, 8061; 8067. 


QUIRK, Cotoyen J. O.—cont. 


Dru Haxts, taking over by the Government advo. 
cated, 7972. 


EMPLoYERs. attitude of, towards Volunteers, 7965 
Mmutra Bator Act, enforcement, views as to. 8062. 
Effect of. on Volunteers. 8065; 8086. 
Musketry : 
New Ccurse, difficulties as to. 8012. 
Pay for time, devoted to advocated, 7996; 8010; 
8045. 
Standard of, raising. advocated. and increase in 
number of rounds cf ammunition, 8078. 
Non-CommisstonED OrFicers (Volunteers) : 
Efficiency of, views as to, 7986; 8025. 
Pay for Attendance at Courses of Instruction, 
questions as to, 8068. 
Position in private life, difficulties owing to, 
8069. ir 
Placing of all Non-Commissioned officers on the 
Permanent Staff, views as to this suggestion, 
8072. 
Orrtcers (Volunteers) : 
Allowanzes and Pay: 
Outfit allowance, increase, and suggestion as 
to amount advanced, 7974 ; 8000. 
Suggesiions as to pay and other inducements, 
7978 ; 7996 ; 8027 ; 8045. 
Army Act, placing under advocated, 8009. 
Class from which drawn, 7994. 
Commanding officer, financial responsibility as 
to camps, 7972. 
Discipline and command over the men, 8052. 
Efficiency of, 7984 ; 8025. 
Promotion : 
«Pp. S.,” extension of time allowed for ob- 
taining, advocated, 7974. 
Stagnation of, in the senior ranks, suggestion 
as to remedying, 7975. 
Supply of, deficiency in, 7960 ; 7973. 
Training : 
Depét training, advantage of, as compared 
with Schools of Instruction, 8006. 
Drills and Camp, increase in, advocated, 
7995, 8040. 
Field Work, Importance of, 7995 ; 8045. 
Question as to preliminary indoor in- 
struction, War Game, etc., 8046. 
Lectures, attendance at, 7998; 8028 ; 8040. 
Schools of Instruction, attendances at, 8001. 
Difficulties as to admission, 8005. 
War Games. value of, 8017 ; 8028 ; 8032. 
Pcsiic APPOINTMENTS—As Magistrates, Deputy- 
Lieutenants, &c.. Ccnferring only on men who have 
done Military Service, advocated, 8067. 
RANGES: 
Expenses of, relief of Volunteers from advocated, 
7972. 
Inadequacy of provision of, 8010. 
Soutn Wares AND MoxMovurn Tactical Society. 
Views of : 
Army Act. placing of Volunteers under, 8009. 
Camps, holding in attractive places, 7969. 
Compulsory Service, and enforcement of Militia 
Ballot Act, 8061. 
War Office, representation of Volunteers at, 


8074. 
Work carried on by the Society, War Games, 
ete., SOG ; 8028 ; 8032. 


Witness representative of, 7959 ; 7970 ; 8016. 


VotuntEER Decoration, effect of, 7978 ; 8089. 
VOLUNTEERS : 
Allotment on Mobilisation — Welsh Volunteer 
Infantry Brigade, 7987. 
Allowances and Pay : 4 
Increase in. in event of increased require- 
ments, advocated, 7967, 8064, 8079. 
Separation Allowances advocated, 7968. 
Train Allowance on going to Ranges, 8010. 
Army Act, placing under advocated. 8009. 
Discipline, 8055. 
Efficiency, present position as to. 7979; 7990. 
Engineers—Submarine Miners, advantages as to 
pay, etc.. 7997. 
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RAGLAN, Cotonext Lono—cont. 


QUIRK, CoLonEL J. O.—cont. 
Enainzers, Militia—con!. 


VoLUNTEERS—cuns. 
Grants : i Permanent Staff—cont. 
Capitation Grant, adequacy of It fotee were Number of, increase advocated, 16836. 


relieved of expenses of drill halls and 
ranges, 7971. 

Special grant for maintenance of head- 
quarters, views as to this suggestion, 


7972. ; 
Honours and decorations—Long service medal, 


8089. 
Jury Service, exemption from advocated, 7968. 
Strength, decline in, 7960 ; 8059. 
Training : 
Amount required for efficiency after 
mobilisation, 7979. 
Camps: 
Attendance at, difficulties of, 7965. 
Holding in attractive places, 7969. 
Notices as to date of, 8007. 
Provisional Battalions. abolition ad- 
vocated, 8085. F 
Standing Camps, advantage of, 7965 ; 
8083, 
Field work, importance of, 8045. 
New Regulations, effect of, 7964. 
War Office. representation of Volunteers at, 
views as to, 8075. 


RAGLAN, Cotonrt Lorp. Commanding the Royal 


Monmouth Royal Engineers, Militia ; (See Questions 
16786-16999). 


ARTILLERY, Militia, officers of : 

Armament pay, question as to, 16925. 

Commissions in Royal Artillery, grievances as to, 
168140, 

Auxittary Forces, organisation as one homogeneous 

force advocated, in event of compulsion, 16829. 


Commission, Royal, on the War in South Africa, 
comments on Militia in evidence before, 16961. 


Computsory SERVICE : 
Advisability of, views as to, 16827. 
Age for, advocated, 16973. 
Auxiliary Forces, fora of organisation advo- 
cated, 16829. 
Foreign service, liability for, question as to, 
16993. 
Musketry on Swiss system, advocated, 18970. 
Non-commissioned officers, supply and training 
under, 16974 ; 16975. 
Cfficers, supply of, and terms of service, 18985 
Period of service, 16967. 
Permanent staff, provision of, 16975. 
Strength of force to be raised, 16828 ; 16926. 
Tracing and securing of men, difficulties as to, 
16831. 
Training, amount advocated, 16933; 16982; 
16967. 
Evyotrers, Militia: 
Bounties, new regulations as to, abolition of 
re-engagement bounty, cte., 16950. 
Class from which drawn, 16803 ; 16990. 
Drivers, training, 16837. 
Equipment, deficiencies in, 16836; 16837. 
Expenditure necessary to produce greater 
refficiency, 16836. 
Horses, provision, 16836 ; 16837. 
Musketry, importance of, for Engincers, 16934. 
Officers : 
Adjutants, supply and efficiency of, 16938. 
Class from which drawn, 16836. 
Commissions in Regular Army as Engineer 
officers, impossibility of obtaining, 
16836 ; 16839. 
Supply of, deficiency in, 16836. 
Training, absence of oppcrtunities for obtain- 
ing “ P.S.” certificate, 1739, 16948. 
Organisation : 
Double companies, 16836. 
Field companies, 16837. 
Permanent staff: 
Efficiency, 16789. 


Supply of certainnumber from Regular Army, 
views as to, 16837. 


Evarxrens, Volunteers, importance of musketry for, 


16935. 


Lrecrenants anp Depoty-Lieurenants of Counties. 


Appointment of, suggestion as to, 16857. 
Influence of, 16854 ; 16863. 
Militia Ballot Act, question as to knowledge 


of working of, 16855. 


Mmitra: 


Acts of Parliament other than the Ballot Act. 
affecting the force, 16834. 
Addresses and character, regulation as to, 16803. 
Age of men, 16815. 
Army Act, placing under, advocated, 16789. 
Baths, suggestion as to, 16915. 
Bounties : 
Abolition of old Militia Reserve, and loss 
of special bounty attached to it. 16891. 
Foreign service, special bounty in event of 
liability for, views as to, 16903. 
New arrangements as to, abolition of re- 
engagement bounty, etc.. 16950. 
New Militia Reserve, bounty attached to, 
16896. 
Non-commissioned officers, special bounty 
for, views as to this suggestion, 16894. 


Desertion, suggestions for checking, 16800. 
Efficiency, position as to, 16805 ; 16890 ; 16987. 

Comparison with Regulars, 16810. 
Engineers, see that title. 


Expenditure necessary to obtain efficiency, 

16998. 

Grants to officers, estimate of expenditure 
necessary with reference to, 16875. 
Feeling in the artisan class against enlistment 

in the Militia, 16801 ; 16803 ; 16912. 
Foreign Service, liability for, views as to, 16804 ; 

16898 ; 16900; 16993. 

Organisation of both foreign-going and of 
Home Army battalions, views as to fea- 
sibility of, 16905. 

Fraudulent enlistment, 16802. 

Non-Commissioned Officers, ace that title. 

Officers, see that title. 

Organisation, amalgamation of weak battalions, 
advocated, 16820. 3 

Permanent Staff, see that title. 

Recreation rooms, and dining tents isi 
advocated, 16922. pan cane 

Recruiting : 

Areas, revision advocated, 16803; 3 
Tagan: 3 16820; 

Conditions favourable to, 16790. 

Quotas, revision advocated, 16803. 

Reserve: 

New Militia Reserve, 16895. 

Old Militia Reserve, abolitio 5887 ; 
raat ion of, 16887; 

Strength, 16815: 
Number of trained and healthy men, 16817, 
stonnt®2st28@ in the Militia, 16800) 8 
ents, increased number ady. ; 
16795 ; 16909. Mepe Te ers 
Training : 

Abs ink . 
ees eae annual training without 

Amount neede: i 

ee for efficiency, 16881; 16962 ; 
Incre aini 
cee of annual training advocated, 
Reduction in number i 
of traini 
preferable to reduction in sateaee 
of annual training 16884, nt 


Importance of, 16729 ; 168. 
. ; 44, 
Increase advocated, 16:04, 16962 
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RAGLAN, Cotoye Lorp—cont. 
Miuit1a—cont. 


Transfer of Militiamen to Regular Army in time 
of war, effect of upon efficiency, 16890. 


Muzitia Bator Act, enforcement : 
Advisability of views as to, 16826; 16828; 
16968. 
Bill introduced by Lord Lansdowne, 16833. 
Working of the Act, probable confusion, with 
present machinery, 16832; 16855; 16988. 


MuskKEtRY: 


Compulsory Service, musketry on lines of Swiss 
system advocated in event of, 16970. 

Importance of, 16934. 

Training, increase advocated, 16808; 16882. 


Non-Commissionep OFFIcERs, Militia : 

Allowance for travelling expenses advocated, 
16789. 

Bounty special, for views as to this suggestion, 
16894. 

Efficiency, increase in necessary, 16789 ; 16808. 

Importance of, 16795; 16843; 16894; 16897; 
16966 ; 16972; 16987. 

Pay, suggestion as to, as best means of improving 
supply, 16795. 

Position in civil life, effect of, on discipline, 
16789 ; 16790. 

Supply of from men who have served in the 
Regular Army, suggestion as to, 16789 ; 
16795. 

Period of service, limit advocated, 16797. 

‘fents, separate for non-commissioned officers, 

advocated, 16793. 
Territorial system, disadvantages of for non- 
commissioned officers, 16791. 
Training : 
Increase advocated, 16808. 
School for, suggestion as to, 16974. 


Orricers, Militia: 
Appointment of. 

By officer commanding at the Depdt, sug- 
gestion as to, 16948, 

Territorial system, application, 16945. 

Civil obligations as to juries, etc., release from 
advocated, 16869. 
Class from which drawn, circumstances affecting, 
16789; 16852; 16940. 
Commissions in the Regular Army for young 
Militia officers : 

Passing of all officers through the Militia, 
advocated, 16789; 16841. 

Retention of officers failing to obtain com- 
missions, 16941. 

Efficiency, increase in, necessary, 16808. 

Engineers, see that title. 

Grants or retaining fees, scheme for, drawn up 
by Witness, 16872. 

Expense, annual to the State, estimate of, 
16875. 

Possibility of reducing training of men in 
consideration of greater efficiency of 
officers under this scheme, question as to, 
16881. 

Importance of, 16897 ; 16966 ; 16972; 16987. 

Lords-Lieutenantof counties, and others, question 
as to influence of, 16854 ; 16863. 

Status of, custom as to not using militia rank, in 
some countics, 16865. 

Supply of, deticiency in, 16789; 16848 ; 16940. 

Regular Army, supply from, views as to, 
16850. 

Training : 
Increase necessary, 16803. 
Schools of instruction. 
Admission to, difficulties of, suggestion 
ae to fixed dates, etce., 16789 ; 16945 ; 

16954; 16956. 
Six months’ course at School or Military 
Institute, suggestion as to, 16841 ; 

16845. 
Transfer to Regular Army in time of war, effect 
of on efficiency of the force, 16890. 


RAGLAN, Cotonet Lorp—cont. 


PeRMANENT Starr, Militia: 
Appointment of, and efficiency of, 16789. 
Engineerr, sec that title, 
Importance of, 16789. 
Occupation in non-training period, 16983. 


Permanent Starr, Volunteers, inducements offered 
to, 16789. 


Sourn AFricaN War, services of militia during : 
Efficiency in, comments on, 16961. 
Engineers, Militia : 

Musketry, importanco of, proved during 
the War, 16935. 
Willingness for foreign service, 16908. 


Swiss Miuitary System, advantages of, 16933; 
16970. 


RAINSFORD-HANNAY, Cotonet R. W., late Royal 
Artillery ; (See Questions 21032-21156). 


ARTILLERY, Mitit1a Force GENERALLY: 
Efficiency of, views as 10, 21035. 
Treland, see that title. 
Recruiting oreas, overlapping, question as to 
District officers commanding, 21155. 


ARTILLERY, Minitis Figtp ARTILLERY: question 
as to Organisation of : 


Defiziency in mobile Field Artillery, 21128; 
21133. 
Lancashire R.F.A., 21126 ; 21132. 
Training, amount necessary for, 21131. 
After mobilisation, 21135. 


ARTILLERY, Mruitra GARRISON ARTILLERY: 

Allotment on mobilisation, 21059; 21062; 
21127. 

Lecation of regiment in immediate vicinity 
of works to be manned on mobilization, 
21099. 

Class from which men are drawn, 21106. 

Efficiency, views as to, 21056. 

Increase of, necessity for, 12067; 21080. 

Equipment, deficiency in, 21087. 

Effectiveness of lighter as compared with 
heavier guns, 21103. 

Inadequacy for training purposes, 21078; 
21103; 21121. 

Intelligence, keenness, eto., 21036. 

Officers: 

Efficiency, necessity for high standard of, 
21109. 

Supply of, defficiency in, 21080. 

Training, attachment to Regular batteries, 
advantages of, 21112. 

Organisation: conversion into Infantry, probs- 
bility that men would be lost to the service 
in event of, 21)08. 

Pay, increase necessary to produce an efficient 
force, 21040; 21040; 21043. 

Popularity of the force, 21105. 

Reserve, necessity for, 21087. 

Surength, provision of reliefs, 21094; 21120. 

Supply of men, 21037. 

Training: e 

Amount required for efficiency, 21073. 
After mobilisation, 21074; 21083; 
21137. ; 
Increase of. willingness to accept, view 48 
to, 21045. 

Mobilisation Station, extent 
trained at. 21059; 21074. 
Recruits’ training, increase advocated, 

21077; 21033. 
Subjects of Instruction, 21082. 


to which 


ARTILLERY, VOLUNTEER Force GENERALLY? 
Allowances and Pay, increase necessary to pro- 
duce an efficient force, 21040; 21043. 
Efficiency, 21035 ; 21056. 
Intelligence of men, etc., 21056. 


RAINSFORD-HANNAY, Cotongi R. W.—cont. 
AnTiLLERY, VOLUNTEER ForcE GENERALLY—cont. 


Officers : 


Intelligence and keenness, 21047; 21056. 
Training : Pes 
Amount of, comparison with Militia, 


21060. 
Subjects of instruction, 21052. 
Pay, increase necessary to produce an efficient 
force, 21040 ; 21043. 


ARTILLERY. VOLUNTEER FIELD ARTILLERY, question 
as to possibilicy of organisation of, 21123: 
Deficiency in mobile field artillery, 21128. 

Training, amount required for efficiency, 21131. 


ARTILLERY, VOLUNTEER GARRISON ARTILLERY : 
Strength, increase of, by training Volunteer 
Infantry for purposes of coast defence, views 
as to, 21140. 
Training, amount required for efficieucy, after 
mobilisation, 21056 ; 21060. 
Unallotted Companies, 21059. 


ARTILLERY, VOLUNTEER, Position (Hkavy) Bat- 
TERIES, 21123. 


ComPpuLsory TRAINING, views as to, 21040. 


1gELanD, ARTILLERY Militia in: 
Intelligence, keenness, etc., 21035. 
Non-commissioned officers, efficiency, position 
as to, 21036. 
Popularity of the force, 21105. 


Mura: 
Artillery, see that title. 
Recruiting : 

Adjutant or Quarter-master as recruiting 
officer, views as to, 21155, 

Areas for Infantry and Artillery, over- 
lapping, question as to District officers 
commanding, 21155. 

Commanding officer, responsibility of, 
views as to this suggestion, 21155. 

Training, in county, views as to, 21149. 
War Office, suggestion as to Militia officer on 
sat of Inspector General of Auxiliary Forces, 
1156. 


Orricens : 
Auxiliary Forces generally : 
Adjutant, period of service, extension of, 
views as to, 21150. 
Schools of Instruction, attendance at, 
views as to, 21151. 
Musketry schovls, increase advocated, 
21144, 
Training: school or military institute, 
advantage of as compared with attach- 
ment to Regulars, 21112; 21144. 
Militia Officers : 
Adjutant : 
Appointment of Militia officer, views as 
to this suggestion, 21149. 
Recruiting officer, value as, as compared 
with Quarter-master, 21155. 
Report on by Commanding officer, views 
as to, 21153. 
Allowance for travelling expenses, 21156. 
Commanding officer. 
Appointment of a Militia officer, views 
as to, 21153. 
Authority of, increase advocated, 21155. 
Recruiting, responsibility for, views as 
to this suggestion, 21155. 
Staff of General officer commanding ¢ 
station, suggestion that Militia officer 
should be placed on, 21156. 


Permanent StaFF (Militia): 


Appointment of, views as to, 21153. 
Training, attendance at Schools of Instruction 


advocated, 21153. 


Permayent Starr, Volunteers, appointment and 
training of, views as to, 21153. 
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cv.o., Commanding the 


RDO, Coronet H., x 
RICA ROO io Gusrds and the 4th City of London 


Grena e 
Volunteers’ Infantry Brigade; (see 


12943—13073). 


Caper Corps, value of, 13049. 


Comeutsory TRAINING, advantage of to men, in 
improved physique, 13051. 
MuskErry, new course, extent to which carried out, 
13010. 
Orricess. 
Authority over men, 12971. 
Brigadiers : 
Command of regimental district and of 
Volunteer Brigade by one officer, draw- 
backs to this system, 12976; 12977; 
13040. 
Suggestion that Brigadiers and Brigade 
Majors should beappointed from Regular 
Army, 12980; 12992; 13038. 
Efficiency, 13037; 13042. 
Keenness and intelligence, 12968 ; 12985. 
Supply of senior officers from Regular Army in 
event of mobilisation, suggested, 13041. 
Training, 12970. 
Senior officers instruction by Brigadier and 
Brigade Major advocated, 12982; 


13038. 
RanoE Accommodation, inadequacy of, 13015. 


Teansport—(Volunteer) arrangement as to, on 
mobilisation, 13023. 


VoLunTEErs : 

Age standard, 13055; 13060. 

Allotment on mobilisation, 13001; 13023. 

Importance of training in country to which 
allotted, 12955; 12959; 13000; 13068. 

Allowances and pay in consideration of in- 
creased requirements, views as to, 12952. 

City Imperial Volunteers—a picked battalion, 

not truly representative of the force as a 
whole, 12963. 
- Class from which drawn, 12957. 

Cyclists, good work done by, 13009. 

Discipline, quality as to, 12971. 

Efficiency of the force, views of witness as to, 

12947; 12960; 12975; 12987; 13026. 
Comparison with Regulars, impossibility of 
bringing volunteers up to same standard, 
12958 ; 13029; 13070. 
Increase in, during last 20 years, 12995. 
Numbers and efficiency, comparative import- 
ance of, 13070. 
Proportion of the whole force efficient both 
as to physique and training, 13034; 
13071. 

Keenness, 12967; 12985; 12989; 12998. 

Mobilisation : 

Allotment on, see subheading Allotment. 

Arrangements for summoning men, 13017. 

Thames Defences, mobilisation of in 1900, 
13002. 

Physique unsatisfactory, severer medical tests 
advocated, 12961; 12963; 12992; 13033; 
13045; 13054. 

Strength: 

Decline in, 12947; 12962. 
Proportion of efficients, 12990; 13034; 13071. 

Training : 

Amount required for efficiency, 12953; 
13027 ; 13067. 
After mobilisation, 13035; 13041. 
Camps: 

Attendance at, difficulty of, 12948 ; 
12957. 

Brigade Training—Simultaneous train- 
ing of all six battalions of City of 
London Volunteer Brigade, no 
instance of, 12965. 

Importance of, 12951 ; 12953, 

Period in, advocated, 12954. 

Position of, 12998. 

Work done in, 13000. 

New Kegulations, effect of, 12948, 
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RIDLEY, Covonz: C. P., os., Commanding the 68rd RIDLEY, Cotonzt C. P., 0.r.—cont. 
Regimental District; (See Questions 13554-13604 


ROLE 


and 15706-15869). 


Anmy ORGANISATION—Over-sea requirements of the 
Army, 13642; 13658. 

AvxiuiaRy Forces, stiffening by Regulars in event 
of invasion, necessity for, 13656. 

Caper Batrations, value of, 15861. 


Evipence of Witness given from experience of th 
Manchester Volunteer Infantry, 15838 : 15865. 
Forzicn Troops: 
Class from which drawn, 
English Volunteers, 13561. 
Efficiency, comparison with English troops as to, 
13639. 
Chinese War, efficiency shown in, 13565. 
Training, unnecessary amount of, views as to, 
13567. 
Home Derence: 
Efficiency of Volunteers for, see title Volunteers, 
sub-heading Efficiency. 
Enclosed nature of the country, effect of, 13628. 
Strength of force for, 13642. 


comparison with 


Invaston—Scheme of Advance, exact carrying out 
of, improbable, 13629. 


Lorps Lizvrenant of Counties, influence of, 15823, 
Miuirta: 
Officers, see that title. 
Sleeping out of Barracks, views as to, 15789. 
Training, introduction of Volunteer principle, 
views as to, 15783. 
Mane@vvrina AREA, provision, difficulties as to, 
13611. 
MuskETRY : 
Badge for Musketry, 15802. 
Difficulties as to attendance at range, 13583; 
13603 ; 15843. 
Efficiency, increase in necessary, 13563; 13565; 
13580; 13645; 15842. 
Expenditure on advocated as most valuable 


form of additional expenditure on Volunteer 
force, 13613; 13615. 

New courre, difficulties as to carrying out, 13603. 

Number of rounds of ammunition, increase ad- 
vocated, and suggestion os to use of surplus 
ammunition, 13690; 15795 ; 15804. 

Pay and travelling expenses, suggestion as to, 
13584 ; 13605; 15795; 15798. 

Prizes and competitions, 13689; 15795. 

Repetition of Musketry course every year, 
importance of, 15733. 

Returns, reliability of question as to, 13692. 

Now-CommisstoNep Orricers (Volunteers). 

Efficiency of, in Field Army Brigade, resulting 
from fourteen days’ cemp, 13665. 

Increase in number of on mobilisation, question 
as to, 15851. 

OrrtcErs (Militia): 

Commanding Officers, authority of, increase ad- 
vocated, a8 to visits to depét, selection of 
Permanent Staff, 15828; 15866. 

Commissions in the Regular Army for young 
Militia. officers, or passing of all Regular 
officers through the Militia, views as to, 15826. 

Grant or reiaining fee, views as to, 15825. 

Supply of, deticiency in, 15821. 

Lords Lieutenant of Counties, and other 
local influences, suggestion as to, 15823. 
OrFIcErs (Volunteer): 

Adjutants, instruction of officers by, 13597. 

Allowances and Pay: 

Outfit Allowances, amount of and conditions 
for obtaining, 13684; 15717. 

Suugestion as to, a compensation for losses 
incurred, 15708. 

Brigade-Majors : 

Duties only active when in camp, 13594. 
Permanent appointment advocated, 13661 ; 
15790; 15793. 

Brigadiers : 

Command all the year r-und, 13593. 


OrricErs (Volunteer)—cont. 
Brigadiers—cont. 
Opportunities of seeing men at training 
between periods of camp, 13610- 
13663. 
Dual Command, question as to, 15806. 
Duties undertaken in office of, 13594, 
Field Army Brigade, Command of, on mo- 
bilisation, 13668 ; 15811; 15834. 
Superintendence of instruction of officers by, 
extent to which possible, 13596. 
Commanding Officer, report by, on efficiency 
of officers, suggestion as to, 15770. 
Efficiency, position as to, and necessity for in- 
creased training in handling men in the field, 
13563 ; 13568 ; 13590; 13597; 13614; 13620; 
13665 ; 13671; 13682; 15707; 15835, 
Views of Volunteer officers as to thei: 
efficiency, deference to opinions of Regular 
officers, &c., 15858. 


epee of, effect of on supply of officers, 13684; 
5717. 
Supply and quality of officers, best in most 
expensive corps, 15717. 
Importance of, 13579. 
Intelligence, 13314. 
Keenness, 13586 ; 18614; 13620; 15707; 15860. 
Losses incurred by absence from civil occupation, 
15708; 15740. 

Number of officers to a company, 15847. 
Promotion, suggestion as to report of Command- 
ing Officer as to efficiency for, 15767; 15770. 
Staff Officers, suggestion as to, 13641, 13657; 

13660; 15790; 15834; 15839; 15846. 
Supply of Officers: 

Deficiency in, 18568; 15718. 

On mobilisation ; 

Number of officers to a Company, 15849. 

Proportion of Volunteer Ofticers who 
would be fit to fill higher commands 
after short training, 15835. 

Regular Army, supply of certain number 
of officers from, views as to, 13641; 
13645 ; 13657 ; 13659; 15834; 15846: 
15854. 

Strength of Companies, effect of on, and 
suggestion that they should be of 
proper tactical strength, 15718. 

(See also sub-heading Staff.) 

Training of Officers: 

After mobilisation, possibility of, and pro- 
bable effect of, on efficiency, 13676 ; 13682; 
15835. 

Amount required for efficiency, 15761; 
15768. 

Attachment to Line Battalions, advocated, 
13591; 13598; 13672; 15754. 

Camp, training for 14 days, in, effect of, 
13563 ; 13664; 13665. 

Continuous training, absence of, and its effect 
on efficiency of officers, 15707. 

Manceuvres in tho field, increased oppor- 
tunities for, advocated, 15707. 

(See also sub-heading Efficiency). 

Military Law, study of, question as to, 15780. 

Schools of Instruction : 

Continuous course at a Military Institu- 
tion. views ag to this suggestion, 
13616 ; 13675 ; 13694. 

Convenient centres, schools at, ad- 
vocated, 13591. 

Tactics, lectures, maps, &c., 13620. 

Importance of tactical instruction, 
15778. 

Tests of tactical knowledge, suggestion 
as to. 15764. 

War gime, 13588; 13614. 

Permanent StaFF, Militia selection and promotion 
of, views as to, 15866. 
Ranars: 
Adequaev of, 13530; 13606; 15843. 
Ownership of. 13608, 


Sourn ArricaN Wak, discipline of British troops, 
13579, 


Vo 
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RIDLEY, Corowsx C. P., c.B.—cont. 
se etoee bilisati juestion as to oppor. 
Allotment on mobilisation—q' ; . 
tunities of training in place to which allotted. 


13629. 


Allowances and Pay. 
Musketry, pay and travellin: expenses for, 


advocated, 13584; 13605; 15795; 15798, 
Travelling expenses, field company traiving, 
suggestion as to, 13612. 
Class from which drawn, comparison with foreign 
armies as to, 13561. 
Discipline, 13579. 
Efficiency, position as to, 13559; 13561; 13639; 
13645; 13683. 
Chinese War, efficiency shown by British 
troops in, 13565 
Comparison with English Regulars, 13565. 
Field Army Brigade, comparison with other 
Brigades, 13664. 
Views of Volunteers as to efficiency, 15858. 
Expenditure on the force, suggestion as to most 
valuable form, in event of increased expen- 
diture, 13613; 13615; 13694. 
Grent, capitation, effect of, on strictness of 
medical inspection, 13599 ; 13601. 
{ntelligence, comparison of country and town 
men 98 to eye for country and as to taking 
cover, 13626; 13627. 
Keenness, value of the Volunteer spirit, 13563 ; 
15860. 
Organisation of Companies: 
Double or treble companies, view as to this 
suggestion, 15750. 
Remodelling of companies, necessary on 
mobilisation, 15718. 
. Physique and medical inspections, 13600. 
Comparison with Regulars-as to, 13622; 
13650, 
Proportion of men: medically unfit, 13600; 
13636 ; 13648, 
Standard adopted, 13599. 
Home Defence Force and Regular Army, 
comparison as to standard necessary 
for, 13621; 13653. 
Variations in the force as to physique, 13633. 
Strength of force, 13638. 
Battalions, strength of, 15745. 
Companies, strength of, 15718; 15744. 
Non-efficients, proportion of, 13600; 13636; 
13648. 
Reserve practically formed by men who have 
left the force, and who would join again 
for active service, 13655. 
Training : 
Amount required for efficiency, 13561; 
13564 ; 13613 ; 13647 ; 13673. 
After mobilisation, 13676 
Camps: 
Importance of, and effect of on 
efficiency, 13563. 
Number of men attending, 15747. 
Officers commanding in Camp on 
Salisbury Plain in 1902, 13574, 
Period in—l4 days, effect of on 
efficiency, 13578, 13613, 13666 ; 15722. 
Work done in Camp, importance of 
repetition of details—outposts, exten- 
sions, &c., 15729, 
Enclosed country, training in, advocated, 
16817. 
Field Company Training, difficulties and 
expense of, 13611, 13612. 
Importance of training in places to which 
one on mobilisation ; question as to, 
13629, 


ROBERTS, Frep-Marsuat Rr. Hon. F. S., Eart, 
N.C, K.G., &c. dc., COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF ; (See 
Questions 881-1134.) 

ARMY ORGANISATION : 
Over-sea requirements, strength of the Army 
in relation to, 1016. 
Deficiencies in the Regular Army to be 
filled up by Auxiliary forces in event of 
war, 1128, 
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V.0., K.G., &c, &0.—cont. 


ARMy ORGANISATION—cont. 
Six Army Corps Scheme : 
Comparison with Scheme under Mr. Stan- 
hope’s Memorandum of 1891 ; 986. 
Organisation of the Army under, 1000. 
Scheme not yet considered by Committee 
of Im tial Defence, 1121. 
Suggestions by Witness as to most important 
points for consideration by the Commission 
1095. 
ARTILLERY, increase of, for Home Defence, 998. 


AUXILIARY Forces : 
Efficiency, question as to, 1006 ; 1056. 


Equipment, 1010. 2 

Memorandum of 1ith May, 1903, on Organisa- 
tion of Auxiliary forces in relation to the 
Defence of the Empire, 942 ; 1002 ; 1086. 

Stiffening by Regulars, views as to, 906 ; 941 ; 
1062 ; 1006 ; 1056 ; 1058 ; 1089 ; 1102; 1130. 

Training, increased, necessary to attain efficiency 
for Home Defence, 905 ; 1006 ; 1096 ; 1102; 
1108. 

Ranges and training grounds, importance 
of, 1024. 

(See also Militia and Volunteers.) 
Computsory SERVICE, views as to, 909; 1107; 1111. 
Emproyers, attitude of, with regard to Volunteers, 

1111, 1115. 
Forzian Armies, training in, 1051 ; 1108. 
Home DEFENCE : 
Enclosed nature of the country, effect of, 978 ; 
1012; 1110. 
Garrisons, 944 ; 945. 
London. See that title. 
Strength and composition of force for, 942 
995; 1002; 1014; 1086 ; 1088. 


Inpra : 
Officers, supply of, 1096. 
Re-inforcements for, 1003 ; 1016 ; 1128 ; 1134. 


INVASION : 
Power of Navy to prevent. See Navy. 
Strength and quality of invading force, estimate 

of, 1086, 1103. 

Lonpon, Defence of, 942. 

Manc:uvRine, Areas, provision, 1024, 

MILITIA : 

Foreign Service, liability for, views as to, 970 ; 
1014; 1020 ; 1128. 
Use of in Companies in event of, question 
as to, 941, 976, 
Officers. See that title. 
Organisation of, 940 ; 976. 
Recreation Rooms, baths, etc., importance of, 
982. 
South African War. See that title. 
Training required to attain efficiency for Home 
Defence, 1048 ; 1072. 
Musketry training, 1078. 
Miniria eDaLOr, enforcement, views as to, 891 5 
1075. 
Navy, power to protect country from invasion, 
question as to, 1087. 

Non-ComMMISsIONED Officers : 

Efficiency of, importance of, 1042 ; 1048 3 1070, 

OFFICERS : 

Auxiliary Forces generally ; 
Efficiency of officers, importance of, 1056: 
1059 ; 1070, ; 
Previous service in Regular Army ; effect 
of on efficiency of forces, 105y, 
Supply of, 1007 ; 1096 ; 1105, 
rd 905 ; 907 ; 1007. 
ubjects most important i 
Militia Officers : aes 
Grant to, 947 ; 965, 
Pay in consideration of increased require. 
ments, views as to, 947 ; 949 ; 965, 
Supply of, 881 ; 886 ; 946 ; 1076. 
oe 881 ; 886; 929; 952 ; 954 ; 960; 
Transfer from Militia to Regular 5 
During South African War, 1orn? 999: 
Regular a supply of officers for: 
eliciency in Reserve, 891 ; 952 ; 1096 ; 1104, 
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KOBERTS, Frevp-Marsnat Rr. Hon F. 8. Eart, ROBERTS, Coton Srz How.ayp, BaBr., v.D.—con!. 


v.c., K.G., &o. &c.—cont. 
OrFIcERS—cont. 
Volunteer Officers: | 
Efficiency of, views as to, 998; 936; 
1042. 
Training, 901 ; 929. 
Ranoes, provision, 1024. 
Recreation Rooms, coffee shops, etc., importance 
of, 984. 
Soutn Arrican Wak: 
Artillery—Hon. Artillery Company’s field 
battery, 1063. | 
Militia, organisation, supply of officers and 
general efficiency, 881 ; 940 ; 1078. 
Troops sent out, strength of, 986 ; 1125. 
Volunteers : - seye 
City Imperial Volunteers, organisation, 
supply of officers, and gene efficiency 
of, 893 ; 897 ; 1026 ; 1028; 1030; 1033. 
Field Battery, 1063. 
Officers, 1028. 
Officers, efficiency of, 936. 
Organisation and general efficiency, 893 ; 
1035. 
VoLUNTEERS : 


Allowances and pay, suggestions_as to, 934. 
Artillery : 
Garrison Artillery ; question whether it 
would be possible to dispense with camp 
training, 1094. 


Honourable Artillery Company’s field - 


battery, organisation and efficiency during 
South ‘African War, 1063. 
Class of men composing the force, 1032. 
Division of force into two classes, as to drill 


and allowances, question as to advisability of, 
1092. 


Efficiency and numbers, relative value of, 902. 
Foreign Service, question as to, 1128. 


Use of in Companies in event of, views as 
to, 894. 


Officers, See that title. 
Patiiotism of Volunteers, 1110. 
South African War. See that title. 


Strength of force for Home Defence, 942 ; 
1086 ; 1089. 
Training : 
Adequacy of present system, question as 
to, 895. 
Period required to attain efficiency for 
Home Defence, 900 ; 934; 1042; 1055; 
1073. 
Short period of training and passing into a 
Reserve, question as to, 1044; 1112. 


ROBERTS, Cotone, SmYHowzanp, Barr., v.p., Com- 


manding the 16th}Middlesex (see Questions 8375- 
8482), 


Emp ioyvers, attitude of, towards Vclunteers, 8376 ; 
8385. 


Miurrta Batxot Act, enforcement, probable effect of 
on Volunteers, 8389. 
Musketry: 
Camps, Musketry Course7during, question as to, 
8423. 
Increase in Training, and in ammunition allow- 
ance, views as to, 8421. 
Longer range in Class firing advocated, 8420. 
Pay for attendances at range, views as to, 8419. 
New Regulations, difficulty in carrying out, 
8417. 
Non-ComMisstonED OFFICERS—Lance-Corporals, pay 
of, during Camp, 8414. 
+ Orricers (Volunteers) : 
Army Act, placing under advocated, 8387; 8437; 
8443 ; 8479. 
Commanding Officer,” financial responsibility aa 
to Camps, 8381 ; 8399; 8455. 
Commissions in the Army for young Volunteer 
e Officers, views as to this suggestion, 8409. 
Dismissal of undesirable officers, difficulties as 
to. 8443; 8477. 


Keennesa of, numbers going in for certificates, 
etc., 8388. 


Orricers (Volunteers)—cont. 


Status of, improvement advocated, 8387 ; 8438. 
Supply of, deficiency in, 8380 ; 8387; 8410. 
Training : 

Examinations in Topography, Tactice, Mili- 
tary Administration, and Military Law, 
Questions as to. 8413 ; 8456 ; 8459. 

Schools of Instruction, attendance at, 8411. 


Rance AccOMMODATION, 8417. 


Sours Arricax War, efficiency shown by Volunteers 
in, 8385; 8433. 


VOLUNTEERS : 
Allowances and Pay: 
Camps, Amount of allowance for Lance- 
Corporals and Riflemen during, 8414. 
Field ‘raining, allowance to cover railway 
expenses advocated, 8426 ; 8430. 
Musketry Training, pay for attendances jat 
range, views as to, 8419. 
Army Act, placing under views as to, 8460. 
Clauses specially suited to Volunteers, inser- 
tion of, question as to, 8450. 
Opportunities for committing oftences under, 
e question as to, 8464. 
Discipline, 8386. 
Dismissal, powers of Commanding Officer as to, 
8439 ; 8466 ; 8472. 
Efficiency, present position as to, 8303 ; 8407. 
Grants, Capitation, risk of loss to Officer Com- 
manding, owing to compulsion as to campé. 
8381 ; 8393 ; 8399. 
Drills to count for grants, instead of Camps. 
suggestion as to, 8455. 
Organisation : : 
Division into three grades according to 
efficiency, suggestion as to, 8382. 
London Volunteers, localising to prevent 
over-lapping, views as to, 8434. 
Strength, decline in, 8376. 
Training: 
Amount necessary for efficiency on mobiliss- 
tion, views as to, 8403; 8406. 
Camps: 
Attendance at, difficulties as to, and 
suggestion that Compulsion should 
be for unit, not for individuals, 8376; 
$381 ; 8385 ; 8303 ; 8300 ; 8408 ; 8455. 
Minimum for camp, suggestion as 
sth to, 8394; S401. 
‘ : Percentage instead of fixed number 
" to count for attendances. 8395. 
Importance of Camps, 8398 ; 8408. 
Payment by men of substitutes to carry 
on their civil employment, 8407. 
Period in, 8380. 
Extension of, question as to poesi- 
bility of, 8386. 
Season, convenient, importance of, 
8408. 
Two separate times for, question as to. 
8386. 
Gompany Training and field work = 
Importance of, 8405. 
Officers, efficiency as to, 8424. 
Railway Expenses, provision of special 
trains, etc., 8424 ; 8427. 
Drills : 
Attendance at, increase in, views as to, 
8385 ; 8397. 
Importance of. 8405; 8408 ; 8454. 
New Regulations, effect of, 8376; 8408. 


8T. AUBYN, Brever-Masor G.S., Assistant Military 


Secretary, 4th Army Corps; (See Questions, 
23229-23352.) 


Army Corrs ComMANDERS: authority of in relation 
to the Auxiliary forces, 
Advisory Boards: formation of in Army Corps 


commands; views as to this suggestion, 
23341. 


Darr 


INDEX (WITNESSES). 


pT. AUBYN, Brevet-Masor G. S.—cont. 

Agmy Corrs COMMANDERS: authority of in relation 
to the Auxiliary forces—cont. 3 
Chaplain, acting: no authority as to appoint- 

ment of to Volunteer Corps, 23239; 23319. 

Conflicting decisions of: and advisability of 
establishing a» War Office Department to 
codify decisions, views as to, 23347. 

Drill stations, new: questions as to referred 
to the War Office, 23270 ; 23319. 

Efficiency, individual, of the Volunteer, de- 
cisions as to referred to the War Office, 23271. 

Finance: refunding by Volunteers enlisting 
into the line; questions as to referred to 
War Office, 23282; 23324; 23337. 

Officers—Auxiliary Forces : Appointments, pro- 
motions, honorary rank, etc., procedure as to, 
23230 ; 23251 ; 23252 ; 23262 ; 23281 ; 23287. 

Adjutant ; no authority as to appointment 
of, 23275 ; 23326. 
Antedating, practice as to, 23262. 
Day on which Gazette is submitted to War 
Office, and day of publication, 23297. 
Delay, period of, estimate of, 23234 ; 23242; 
23268 ; 23299. 

Duplication of work under present system, 
23281. 

First Appointments, 23230 ; 23242 ; 23264: 
23286 ; 23289; 23317. 

Information available on inquiry at Heatl- 
quarters, 23313 ; 23315; 23323. 

Lords-Lieutenant of Counties, nomination 
by, 23230; 23244; 23258 ; 23329. 

Omission of reference to officer commanding 
the regimental district : views as to this 
suggestion, 23322. 

Procedure previous to establishment of Army 
Corps, 23286. 

Records of service kept at Army Corps 
Headquarters, 23232 ; 23306. 

Re-arrangement of gazette at Headquarters, 
23293. 

Suggestion that the gazette shall appear 
by Army Corps, 23311; 23314; 23331. 

Pay and allowances to officers and men attend- 
ing courses, reference of to the War Office, 
23278. 

Permanent Staff: no authority as to appoint- 
ment, 23275; 23326; 23328. 

Staff of : appointment on, of one member of 
Auxiliary Forces Advisory Board: question 
as to advisability of, 23339. 

War Orrick ORGANISATION with reference to the 

Auxiliary Forces. 

Auxiliary Forces Circular of 11th September 

1902; 23230; 23239; 23245; 23255 ; 23319. 
Extension of the circular advocated, 23321 ; 
23351. 

Decentralisation by increased authority to 
Army Corps Commanders—see tide Army 
Corps Commanders: authority of in relation 
to Auxiliary Forces. 

Officers, seconding, 23240. 

Staff of A.G. 3: 23281. 


SAUNDERS-KNOX-CORE, Covoner W. A. G., Com- 
manding The Donegal R.G.A. (Militia) ; (See Questions 
20906-21031.) 


Cowrursory TRAINING: views as to, 20928; 20932. 
Deeury Lreurenants of Counties: appointment 
only of officers who have served in Regulars or 
Militia, views as to this suggestion, 20989. 
Trevanp, ARTILLERY (Miuirt) in: 
Allotment on mobilisation, 20937 ; 21004. 
Allowances : 
Separation: advocated, 20963. 
Travelling: suggestion as to, 20960. 
Bounties ; new regulations as to, effect of, 20912, 
Class from which men are drawn, 20933 ; 20926 ; 
20978. 

Efficiency, 20915 ; 20921; 20928. 

Equipment, classes of guns, and suggestions as to 
training with guna that would be used on 
active service, 20917 ; 20022 ; 20934 ; 20940 ; 


20945 ; 20977. 
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SAUNDERS-KNOX-GORE, Catongx W. A. G.—cont. 
Teevanp, ARTILLERY (MILITIA) in—cont. 
Mobilisation, time that would be occupied in, 


21008. 


Officers : 
Commissions in the Regular Army taken by 


young Militia officers, 20914. 
Retention in Militia of officers failing to 
obtain these Commissions, advocated, 
20923. 
Efficiency, 20914. 
Grant or retaining fee for, advocated, 
20923 ; 20056. 
Juries and other civil liabilities, exemption 
from advocated, 20987. 
Local men, suppply from, difficulty as to, 
20961 ; 20981. 
Supply of, deficiency in, 20913, 20932. 
Training, special certificate for efficiency, 
facilities for obtaining, advocated, 20923. 
Organisation, conversion into Field Artillery, 
popularity of and suitability of Donegal men 
for, 20975. 
Pay: 
Extra to gun layers advocated, 20962. 
Increase of in consideration of increased 
requirements, views as to, 20932. 
Recruiting : 
Area of, 20965. 
Competition with Infantry battalion, ques- 
tion as to, 20966. 
Popularity of Artillery service, 20968. 
Stopped in regiment commanded by witness, 
20909; 20964; 20970. 
Recruiting for Regular Army through Militia, 
20071. 
Strength, deficiency in, 20908; 20911. 
Importance of a Garrison Artillery unit 
being up to establishment with @ view to 
its location on mobilisation, 20973. 
Training ; 
Amount roquired for efficiency, 20938 ; 
20942. 
After mobilisation, 20950; 21011. 
Increased training advocated, 20921 ; 
20924. 
Class of guns used for: see sub-heading 
Equipment. 
Mobilisation station, opportunities of train- 
ing in, question as to, 20936. 
Place of, 20996. 
Recruita’ training, increase advocated, 20938. 
Season of, 20999. 
Special certificate of efficiency, facilities for 
advocated, 20958. 
Murra: 
Clothing, assimilation to that of the line ad- 
vocated, 21024. 
Status of, raising advocated, 20993, 
Non-Commissionep OFFicERs (Militia) : ; 


Efficiency, 21024. 
Position in civil life, effect of on, 21025. 


Number of, increase advocated, 21024. 
Ovricers (Militia) : 
Commanding Officer : 
Authority of, extension advocated, 21017. 
Schools of Instruction, admission to ad- 
vocated, 21026. 
Pay, forfeiting on failure to pass examination, 
views as to, 21028. 
Training : 
Attachment to Line regiment, and attend- 
ance at Schools of Instruction, adv 
21025, porte, 
PrsMANENT Stary (Militia), number of, increase ad- 
vocated, 21024. . 


SCLATER, Cotonzx H. C.,c.8. Deputy Director-General 
of Ordnance ; (See Questions, 23027-23114.) 


Army ORDNANCE Corps: 
Duties of Department, 23055. 
Provision of for Auxiliary Forces: decision of 
War Office that it is not necessary, 23029. 
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SCLATER, Cotonsn H. C., c.B.—cont. 
Azmy Oxpnance Conrs—cont. 


Reserve of Volunteers for: scheme advocated 
by Colonel Collingwood’s Committee, 23032 ; 
23058 ; 23079. 

Strength of, 23077. 


ARTILLERY, Mitrt1a Forcr GENERALLY: 
Equipment, obsolete guns, 23060. 
Number of rounds of ammunition allowed, 
23050. 
Unexpended ammunition not allowed to 
be carried to next training. 23098. 
Training, 23042 ; 23046. 
ARTILLERY, MILITIA GARRISON ARTILLERY : 
Equipment: obsolete guns, 23042; 23091. 
Modern guns supplied to all Garrison 
Artillery allotted on mobilisation, 23043 ; 
23093. 
Unallotted, 23044. 


ARTILLERY, RxeouLaR Batrertgs: Allowance of 

ammunition, 23072. 

ARTILLERY, VOLUNTEER ForcE GENERALLY : 

Equipment: obsolete guns, 23038. 

Number of rounds of ammunition allowed 
23050 ; 23068. 

Shrapnel and common- -shell, proportion of, 
23069. 

Officers: opportunities of observing fire, 23074. 

Training, 23042, 23046, 23048. 

ARTILLERY, VOLUNTEER GARRISON ARTILLERY : 

Equipment: obsolete guns, 23042; 23001. 

Modern guns suppliod for all garrison 
artillery allotted on mobilisation, 23043 ; 
23093. 

Surplus and unallotted: question as to best 
mode of utilising, 23044; 23066. 

ARTILLERY, VOLUNTEER, Position (Heavy) 
Barrerrss : 

Allotment of 15 pr. batteries on mobilisation, 
23086. 

Equipment, class of guns: 15 pr. to be provided, 
23038 ; 23075. 

Use of, as Field Artillery, decision against, 
23039, 

(COMMITTEES : 

Militia Clothing, Committee of 1901 on, 23051, 
23110. 

Ordnance duties: proposed employment of 
Auxiliary Forces on: Colonel Collingwood’s 
Committee on, 23032 ; 23058 ; 23079. 

. Muutta, Clothing 

Allowance per man for cleaning and renovating : 
arrangements as to cleaning, 23051; 23107. 

Cost: comparison with regular infantry, 23053. 

Frock, full-dress ; period of wear, 23109. 

Head-dress ; regulations as to provision, 23111. 

Part-worn: issue of, 23051. 

Orricers, VOLUNTEER ARTILLERY, opportunities of 
observing fire, 23074. 

Permanent StarF Minirta: Cleaning of clothing 
superintended by, 23053. 

Taroets, high speed and tugs: question as to pro- 
vision of, 23101. 

VoLuNTEERS: equipment: number of machine guns, 
23112. 


SCOBIE, Cotonen M. J. G., Commanding the Ist 
Herefordshire Volunteer Battalion ; (See Questions 
10042-10260). 

Computsory TRAINING, Views as to, 10060; 10063; 
10067 and 10245. 


Employers, attitude towards Volunteers, 10071. 


Forzian Artes, efficiency of, comparison. with 
English Auxiliary Forces as to, 10210: 10225. 
Home DeErEnceE: 
Efficiency of Volunteers for, see Volunteers, sub- 
heading Efficiency. 
Moral effect of the existence of the Auxiliary 
Forces, 10199; 10203. 


SCOBIE, Cotonzt M. J. G.—cont. 


Invaprne Force, strength and quality of, estimate 
of, 10205. 


Mousxerry, New Regulations: 

Difficulties in carrying out owing to lack of 
time and deficient range accommodation, 
10167. 

Firing of course in one day, practice as to, 
10172. 

Grant to men doing the course advocated, 
10179. 

Intention of 1st Herefordshire Volunteer Infantry, 
to do the course next year, 10176. 


-Jon-CommissionED OFFicERs (Volunteers) : 
Efficiency, 10046. 
Importance of, and necessity for increased 
training, 10221; 10226 
Supply of, 10046. 


Orricrrs (Volunteers) : 

Adjutanta, non-interference with company tramn- 
ing advocated, 10157; 10163. 

Class from which drawn, 10045. 

Colonels, efficiency of, importance of, in event 
of invasion, 10217. 

Efficiency of. 10076; 10150; 10152. 

Importance of and necessity for increased 
training, 10221; 10226. 

Tactical knowledge, question as to, 10154. 
Financial responsibility, relief from, 10152. 
Generals and Brigadiers commanding in event 

of invasion, importance that they should 
have confidence in Volunteers, 10212; 
10216; 10242. 

Imperfect knowledge of nature and capacity 
of Volunteers, alleged, 10243. 

Quartermaster, efficiency of, 10104. 

Regular Officers, supply of, for Volunteer Force 
in event of mobilisation, improbability of, 
10228. 

Responsibility of, for training of men, 10157. 

Supply of, 10044. 

Training of Officers: 

Increase in, advocated, 10221. 

Schools of Instruction, difficulty cf atten- 
dance at, and suggestion as to schools at 
convenient centres, 10118, 10120. 

Tactical Examinations, 10224. 


Ranaes: 
Deficiency in, 10169. 
Number of distances that have to be fired in new 
course, difficulties as to, 10181 
Number of targets, 10183. 


Sourn Arrican War, effect of men returned from, 
on the force generally, 10239. 


TRaNSpPoRT, provision, importance of, 10058. 


VoLuNTEERS : 
Allowances and pay: 

Camp, pay and allowances during, 10184. 

Extra grant to men doing new musketry 
course, views as to this suggestion, 10179. 

Increased requirements as to training, pay 
in event of. 10060; 10064; 10067. 

Separation allowances, 10097. 

Boots and clothing, issue of, for camps, 10184. 

Class of men, 10080; 10092. 

Corps rules, abolition of, and adoption of one 
standard advocated, 10247. 

Discipline, 10084; 10126; 10153. 

Development of discipline in the force, 
resulting from spirit of the age, not from 
military law, 10127; 10236. 

Tests of discipline, question as to. 10087. 

Efficiency, views as to, 10043; 10057; 10079; 
10149; 10153; 10212; 10225. 

Comparison with Regulars, as to intelligence, 
10244, 

Division into three grades as to efficiency, 
views as to, 10225. 

Town battalions and country battalions, 
comparison as to, 10163, 


INDEX (WITNESSES). 


SCOTT, Mason H., D.8.0.—cont. 


SCOBIE, Cotowst M. J. G.—cont. 
ARTILLERY, VOLUNTEER Fiztp ARTILLERY—cont. 


VoLun rgERS—coné. 


Equipment on mobilisation, importance of 
preparedness as to, 10059. 
Finance Committees, 10248. 
Grant—pay, clothing, and rations in camp 
provided out of, 10184. 
Keenness and intelligence, 10244. 
Liability to be called out in event of invasion, 
willingness to accept, 10148. 
Marching, quality as to, 10084; 10100; 10106; 
10193. 
Married men, proportion of, in the corps, 19117. 
Physique, medical examination, &c., 10054; 
10193; 10196. 
Strength of the Force—efficiency and numbers, 
relative importance of, 10065. 
Training: 
Amount required for efficiency, 10047: 
10064; 10067, 10216. 
After mobilisation, 10052; 10081; 
10222; 10225. 
Camps: : 
Division of corps into two portions, 
taking the training successively.10069. 
Importance of, effect on efficiency, &c., 
10071; 10075. 
Period of duration, 10047; 10068; 
10073. 
“xtension beyond fifteen days, ques- 
tion as to desirability of, 10047. 
One month’s camp in 1900, 10068 ; 
10124. 
Company training, 10155. 
Cooks, arrangements as to, and question as 
to training of men as, 10088; 10108. 


New Regulations: 
Effect of, 10155. 
Summary of, issued in 1901 by Witness, 
to counteract influence of the Press, 


10159. 
Recruits’ Training: 
Adequacy of, 10198. 
Drills in their own locality, advocated 
for men of scattered battalions, 10253. 
Number of men to count for a drill, 
10259. 


SCOTT, Mason H., v.s.0., Commanded the Elswick 
Battery in South Africa (See Questions 15927-16224). 


ARTILLERY —VOLUNTEER Force GENERALLY : 

Army Act, placing under, while in camp advo- 
cated, 16102; 16122. 

Class of men, familiarity with guns, etc., 16075. 

Elswick Battery, see that title. 

Equipment of a battery for active service, time 
that would be occupied in, 15943. 

Grant, Capitation, effect of, in sacrificing 
efficiency to numbers, 16107. 

Intelligence, importance of, 16126. 

Keenness, 16107 ; 16121. . 

Non-Commissioned Officers, selection of, and 
efficiency of, 16220. 

Terms of service as to resignation, effect of, on 
amount of work exacted in camp, 16104; 
16128 ; 16164. 


ARTILLERY, VOLUNTEER FIELD ARTILLERY, question 
as to possibility of organising : 
Efficiency, question as to possibility of obtaining, 
16205. 
Equipment, class of guns most suitable, 16063, 
16068. 


Regular Artillery, assistance from, 16169. 
Training : 
Amount needed for efficiency, 16102; 16116; 
16126 ; 16202. 
After mobilisation, 16119; 16125; 
16150; 16206. . 
Amount needed for efficiency: 
Effect of 14 days’ camp on efficiency, 
18102. 


Training—cont. 
Horses, provision in camp, 16085; 16167. 
Place for field training, difficulty as to, 

16167. 
(See also Evswick BATTERY.) 


AptiveRy, Voruntrer, Position (HEAVY 
BATTERIES ; 
Drivers, provision and training, 16030; 16058 ; 
16079. 
Equipment, obsolete guns and defective harness, 
15984. 
Horses : 


Provision, 16057 ; 16069. 
Taking into camp, 16085. 


Computsory SERVICE, views as to, 16196. 
Selection of men, 16199. 
Training, amount that could be exacted, 16199 4 
16601. 


Exswick Barrery : 

Class of men, gunners drawn from class specially 
adapted to mechanical work, 15960; 15968; 
16041 ; 16076 ; 16078 ; 16177; 16189. 

Elswick Works, proportion of men drawn 
from, 16177. 
Ppa not drawn from this class, 16177 ; 

Discipline and morale, 15946 ; 15965. 


Drivers : 
Leda of, 16071; 16075: 16184, 
‘aining, 15972; 16029; 16073; ; 
16094. ee 
Efficiency, 15994 ; 16002. 
Comparison ee Regulars as to, on first 
going out, and after two or t! 
15951 ; 15953, ioheakes 
Comparison with average Volunt i 
erate rage Volunteer Artillery. 
Firing, efficiency as to, 15949; 15: 
Musketry, 15950, 7} 7 
Equipment : 
Ammunition, 15989 ; 15993 ; 16094 
ition, ; 3 3 16152. 
Ammunition Column, i 
Gattioee tae equipment, 15942, 
Clothing, 15940. 
Fuser, 16153, 
Gun-carriages, 15991, 
uns—Presented by Lady M, : 
Buber 15040 516005 16131; oe 
ass of gun, 15958; : 
1005s: 16016 ; 16039 ; 
Men not previously trait i 
guns of this class, 15907" i 
Preference of witness for these 
guns rather than for 15-pounders 


ns ti 
an { tuestion a to shes 
ility of, and b: : 
ine ang Bro able effect of, 
Number of guns, 16045. 
oe of, 15988 ; 16160, 
‘omparison with Boe 
Range-finders, defective, 10005" ie 
Repairs 16192. ‘ 
eight of, 15979; 6000 ; 
Hamess, 15040 ; 16999, "°° + 26064. 
‘ime occupied in i 
A 15042; 15943, 1" Pment of the Corps, 
orses, supply and quality of, 159 
Intelligence of men, 15963. tgo4p 0 16034. 
Keenness, 16121, eee 


Officers : 


Adjutant, appoi 
16136, Pontment from Regular Army 


Number taken out, 16135. 
rtio ing t i 
es tea belonging to Elewick Works, 
‘aining previous! i 
Pace at which batteries mover vegan ree 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


SCOTT, Maso H., v.s.0.—cont. 
Exswick Barrzry—cont. 


Physique of men, medical teste, eto., 15931. 

Percentage physically unfit, 15934. 
Re-assembling of men who served in South 

Africa, possibility of, and time that it would 
take to make them efficient, 16052; 16147. 
Return of men to their own regiment, discontent 

with equipment there, and consequent resigna- 
tions, 15981; 15982; 16051. 

Effect of, on the regiment generally, 15982. 
Selection of men, principle adopted, 15930. 
Training of men : 

Before going out, 15951; 16088; 16004; 

16123. 
Guns with which trained, 15997 ; 16092. 

In South Africa, 16048; 16096. 

(See also sub-heading Drivers). 

Work done by the battery in South Africa, 
15944; 15971; 15986; 16101. 
Period of service, 15929. 


Experiences of witness as a Volunteer Officer, pre- 

viously to going to South Africa, 16006; 16214. 

Manaovaine Grounp, difficulty as to, 16167. 

Muirta Bator Act, enforcement, views as to, 
16198. 

Orricers, Volunteer : 

Efficiency, 16211. 

Elswick Battery, see that tide. 

Promotion, examinations for, advocated, 16213. 

Training—suggestion that officers should pass 
school before receiving a Commission, 16206. 

VOLUNTEERS : ave 

Army Act, placing under while in camp, ad- 
vocated, 16102 ; 16122. 

Artillery, see that title, 

Efficiency, views as to, and as to effect on, of 
present conditi.ns as to Capitation Grant, 
16194. 

Supply service, question as to, 15985. 

Terms of service a8 to resignation, effect of, on 


amount of work exacted in camp, 16104; 
16128 ; 16164. 


SELBORNE, Covons: THe Eart or, Commanding the 
3rd Battalion of the Hampshire Regiment; (See 
Questions 17661-17837). 


Murra: 
Age of men, 17666 ; 17698; 17831. 
Bounty: 
New Regulations, effect of, 17789; 17822. 
Suggestion as to bounty of £1 on re- 
enlistment, 17789. 
Reserve bounty, abolition of, 17822. 
Class from which drawn, 17665; 17668. 
Clothing, 17770. 
Discipline, 17755. A 
Efficiency, position as to, and views as to possi- 
bility of producing an_ efficient force, 
17680; 17739; 17744; 17749. 
Numbers and efficiency, relative importance 
of, 17837. 
Embodiment, rapid improvement during, 17680. 
Foreign service, liability for, advocated, 17672; 
17684; 17697. 
Inspections, perfunctory character of, formerly, 
17673; 17723. 
Organisation.—amalgamation of weak battalions, 
views as to this suggestion, 17694. 
Pay in event of increased requirements, views as 
to, 17675. 
Physique, 17666. 
Recruiting for Militia: 
Areas, alteration in, views as to this sug- 
gestion, 17772. 
Competition with Volunteers as to, 17658; 
Vii77. 
Fraudulent enlistment, decline in, 17722. 
Non-commissioned officers, recruiting by, 
and rewards to bringers of recruite, views 
as to, 17720; 17721. 


SELBORNE, Cotone. tHe Ear. or—cont. 
Mruit1a—cont. 


Recruiting for the Linc from the Militia, effect 
of on strength and efficiency of Militia, 17668 ; 
17704; 17777; 17837. 

Reserve, formation of, suggestion as to, 17704. 

Reserve bounty, abolition of, 17822. 

Réle of the force, views of Witness a» to, 17749. 

Strength: 

Decline in, 17667; 17775. 

Establishment strength and actual strength, 

17701. 
Reduction of establishment, views as 
to this suggestion, 17707. 
Suggestion that establishment of Militia 
shall be fixed with reference to 
money available, 17837. 

Numbers and efficiency, relative importance 
of, 17837. 

Training: 

Amount required for efficiency, 17674. 

After mobilisation, 17680; 17739; 
17744 ; 17749; 17795. 
Increased efficiency of officers, pos- 
sible effect of, on amount of time 
required for training men, 17805. 

County, training in, once in three or four 
years advocated, 17685. 

Tmprovemente in during last twelve years, 
comments on and on previous neglect of 
the force, 17673; 17677. 

Increase in annual training, views as to diffi- 
culties of, 17674; 17725. 

Recruits’ training, increase, possibility of, 
17674. 

War Office organisation: suggestion that ap 
officer with thorough knowledge of Militia 
should be at the head of Militia Depart- 
ment, 17687. 

Requirements of Militia and. Volunteers 
totally different, and should have separate 
representatives, 17688. 

MuskeErry: 

Brigadiers, question as to interest shown in by, 
17719. 

Test, preliminary, of recruite, and elimination of 
bad shots, views as to possibility of, 17767. 
Training, hurried carrying out of, 17715; 17767. 

Extension of time allotted, views as to possi- 
bility of, 17725; 17729. 


Non-training period, question as to musketry 
practice in, 17693. 


Non-CoMMISSIONED Officers (Militia): 
Allowance, separation, advocated, 17829. 
Class of men, 17763; 17798. 
Discipline and control of men, 17756; 17795; 
17802. 
Efficiency, 17733; 17795; 17804. 
Comparison of town and country men as to, 
17761. 
Importance of, 17737; 17792. 
Pay and other inducements necessary to secure 
highly-trained men, 17736; 17744; 17759. 
Recruiting by, views as to this suggestion, 17720. 
Reservists of Regular Army, employment of, 
during training period, views as to this sug- 
gestion, 17764. 
Separation trom men during non-training period, 
advantages of, 17801. 
Training : 
Attachment to a Line regiment, suggestion 
as to, 17744. 
Courses of instruction, pay for attendance 
at advocated, 17736, 17759. 
Orricers (Militia): 
Adjutant: 
Duties of, 17692. 
Prejudice against this post, 17814. 
Reports on, officer responsible for, 17819. 
Brigadier, interest in musketry, question as to, 
17719. 
Class of, 17664 ; 17710. 
Colonial appointments taken by, 17783; 1778. 


INDEX (WITNESSES). 


SELBORNE, Cotone. THe Eagt or—cont. 
Orriozns (Militia) —cont. 
Commissions in the Regular Army for young 
Militia officers, 17672; 17780. 

Retention in Militia of men failing to obtain 

these commissions, 17672 ; 17781. 
Efficiency, 17682; 17710. 

Effect of increased efficiency of officers on 
amount of training required by men, 
question as to, 17805. 

Importance of, 17740; 17792. 
Pay and allowances, views as to, 17682; 17713; 
17744; 17791. 

Staff, provision, importance of, 17751. 
Supply of: : 

Adequacy of, in battalion commanded by 

Witneas, 17663 ; 17708. 
Territorial system, effect of, 17671. 

Increase in supply, in proportion to require- 
ments of the force, views aa to, 17672. 

On mobilisation, supply of higher commands, 
17761. 

Training: 

aetcahiaaat to a Line regiment, advocated, 
17685; 17744. 

Embodiment at Aldershot, improvement 
during, 17683. 

Improvement in training in late years, com- 
ments on, 17682. 

Manouvres, willingness to attend, 17713. 

Schools of Instruction: 

Admission at, difficulties as to, 17682; 
17784. 

Willingness of officers to attend, if 
assisted by Government, 17711. 

Systematic instruction of officers during non- 
training period, suggestion as to, 17686 ; 
17687; 17692. 

Tactics, musketry, signalling, &c., value of 
examinations in, 17690. 

Permanent Starr (Militia): 
Appointment be views as to, 17808; 17812. 
Importance of, 17741 ; 17792; 17809. 
Number of, increase in, views as to, 17817. 
Promotion from among Militiamen, views as to 
this suggestion, 17812. 
Sours AFRicaN Wak: 
Age of Militiamen sent out, 17698. 
Officers entering the Militia during, increase in 
number of, 17672. 
VOLUNTEERS: 


Class of men, 17669; 17780. 
Competition with Militia as to recruiting, 17668. 


SHEE, Mr. Georce F., Secretary of the National Service 
League ; (See Questions 6812-6953.) 
ARMY ORGANISATION : i 
Cadres, existing, in Regular Army, reduction 
of, in event of compulsory service, question 
ag to, 6843 ; 6846 ; 6897. 
Auxmary Forces : : 
Numbers and efficiency of existing forces, views 
of National Service League as to, 6899. 
Organisation of, in event of compulsory uni- 
versal training, question as to, 6822 ; 6827 ; 
6891. 
Computsory SERVICE OR TRAINING : 
Age at which men would be liable for, 6834. 
Barracks, training in, popular prejudice against, 


6836 ; 6940. 
Cost of, estimate of, 6824 ; 6839 ; 6846 ; 6876 ; 
8: 


Drilling and training, scheme for, to be left to 
experts, 6836. 

Foreign Service, liabilit 
scheme advocated by 
League, 6845. 

Liability of men to serve again, either after 
proclamation of national emergency or after 
passing of special Act of Parliament, prefer- 
ence of witness as to, 6848 ; 6946. 

Naval Militia Force, scheme for : 

Number of men to be enrolled, 6849; 6872, 
Training, 6873. 
Officers and instructors, provision of, 6889, 


91.—IT. 


for, not proposed in 
National Service 


SHEE, Mz. GroreE—cont. 
Comrutsony SERvIOB oF TRAINING—cont. 
Organisation of forces in event of, views as to,. 
6822 ; 6827 ; 6891. 
Period of training, 6832 ; 6848 ; 6874; 6883 ;. 
6884. 
Reduction of, forexceptionally efficient men 
possibility of, 6937. 
Physique, standard of, raising advocated, 6826 ;. 
6828 ; 6852, 
Height standard, 6865. 
Percentage of population physically unfit,. 
estimate of, 6854. 
Rejected men, question as to method of 
ealing with, 6867. 
Strength of force available under system, 6825 ;. 


6849, 
Uniforms and clothing, 6837 ; 6876. 


GERMAN Army : 
Officers, reserve, provision of, 6889. 
Haysinns, standard of : 
eight, 6863. 
Proportion of men rejected, 6855. 


Dirasiok: 
sence of warning, probability of, 6816; 6904. 
Landing of force before reserves could be 
._,mobilised, possibility of, 6909. 
Period during which auxiliary forces might in- 
crease their efficiency, 6818. 
Possibility of : 
Foreign countries, 
Ree LD 
ational Defence i 
m os 5 e08 e ce Leagu @, views of as to, 
rength and quality of invading fi i 
pha kN ty ing force, estimate 


Mitra Battor Act, enforcement or amendment of: 
Class of men most liable to selection in event of 
Taising of physical standard, 6918, 
Disadvantages of, as compared with compulsory 
E universal training, 6828 ; 6880. 
mployers of labour, vii : ; 
COLT pa » VIEWS as to, 6829 ; 6881 ; 
Substitutes, question as to, 6828. 
Working men, views as to, 6828 5 6881 ; 6916, 


assumption as to, in, 


Barres Service Leacug: 

embers of General Committe i 

character of, 6949. ro ctgesoueative 
Objects of, 6879. 


Norweatan Mixirary System, provisi 
OV1S101 
under, 6889. wy ophoRons 


SourH AFRICAN War, danger of 


England during, 6821, HET of 


Swiss Minirary System : 
Efficiency of, 6886. 
Cost of, 6840. 

Officers, provision, 6889. 
Physical standard, 6852. 
Uniforms, 6838. 


SMITH, Bricavz Surczon Lizur 
§ ENANT - 
W.R., M.D., Senior Medical Officer of the 4th lonaae 
Brigade ; (See Questions 13890-14045.) 


Brigaps Bearer Compantss: 
Absorption into the Royal Army Medi 
ical 
(Volunteers) advocated, 13006 13932, ion 
Class from which drawn, suggestion as to mem. 
bers of hospital staffs, 13970, s 
Louies of, 13897; 14041; 14042. 
e ospitals, training in Sf 
13039; 13961; 14013; 14943” *tYoeated 
eh Suggestion as to, 13969, 
‘outh African War, services in, 14022 
th Atri War, » 3 1403 
Training in military hospitals MAveat toe 


ComMITTEE, Departmental, 


of 18 
Medical Services, 13896, 88 on Volunteer 


Hospirats: 
Administration of hospitals, traini 
» train 
x as to, advocated, 1374]. Beetles 
ase Hospitals, provision of, inevent of inyy™ 
> of 
arrangements as to, 14013; 14014; 14018” 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


SMITH, Baicaps Suroxoy Lreut.-Conoxe, W. R., 
M.D.—tont, 


Hosprrats—cont. 


Field hospitals, training in work of, advocated, 
13939; 13961 ; 14013; 14043. 
InstituTz or Sexton Mepicay Orricers of Yeo- 
menry and Volunteers, general account of, 13892. 
Or¥icrrs (Medical): 
Allowance for Camps, Senior Medical Officers of 
Brigades, 13958. 
Honours and decorations, treatment as to, 13970. 
Pay, suggestion as to, 13942. 
Proficiency examination, 13941. 
Rank of, decision of Departmental Committee of 
1888 as to, 13896. 
Regimental system, feeling among officers as to, 
13896 ; 13906; 13908; 13915. 
Senior Medical Officers of Brigades, rank of, 
13896. 
South African War, see that title. 
Supply of, on mobilisation : 
One officer only available for each regiment 
under existing system, 13900; 13918; 
13926. 
Temporary addition to the steff for ex- 
amination of men, question as to 
necessity for, and possibitity of, 13997. 
Training: 
Hospital administration, training in, advo- 
cated, 13941. 
Certificate in medical organisation, pro- 
posed regulation as to, 13946. 
REGIMENTAL STRETCHER BEARERS, training, impor 
tance of, and views as to number necessary, 13964 


Roya Army Mepicat Cores (Volunteers): 
C'ass from which drawn, 13970. 
Organisation : 

Brigade Bearer Companies, see that title. 

Departmental Committee of 1888, recom- 
mendations of, 13896. 

Regimental System: 

Existence side by side with depart- 
mental system, 13896. 
Substitution of departmental system 
advocated, 13898; 13906; 13915; 
13968. 
War Office, Advisory Boards, representation on, 
advocated, 13968 ; 14002. 
Sour Araican War: 

Bearer Companies and men of R.A.M.C. 
(Volunteers) number sent out, 14022 ; 14038. 
Officers, Medical (Volunteers) not employed 

in, 13943; 13947; 13971; 14018; 14023. 

Abandonment of medical rank by officers 
going out and service as civilians, 13950; 
13976 ; 14030. 

Private Hospitals and Yeomanry Hospitals organ- 
ised during, 14018. 
VOLUNTEER Force GENERALLY: 
Mobilisation, Medical Examination, in event of: 

Time that would be occupied in, 13988; 
13999. 

Temporary addition to medical staff for the 
purpose of examining men, question as to 
necessity for and possibility of, 13997. 

Physique, 13911; 13979. 
” Percentage of men medically unfit, 15911; 
13998. 

Stricter medical examination, necessity for, 
13985. 

Variations n physique in different battalions; 
13982. 


SOMERVILLE, Mason A. A., Commanding the 2nd 
Bucks Eton College Volunteers ; (See Questions 
11342-11490). 

Capet Corps Ix ScHoons: 
Educational value of Volunteering. comparison 
with educational value of sports and 
games. 11397. 
Increase in value of Volunteering, 
probably in event of improved organisa- 
tion, U405; 11416; 11472. 


SOMERVILLE, Mason A. A.—cunt 


Capgr Corps in ScHOoLs—coné. 


Eton College Volunteers, see that title. 
Organisation : 

Separate battalions, organisation as, each 
with its own adjutant, regular instruc. 
tion, inspections, &c., suggestion as to, 
11416; 11440; 11472. 

Territorial system, advantages of, 11440; 
11484. 

Supply of Officers for Auxiliary Forces from: 

Organisation in relation to, 11440; 11477; 
11484. 

Value, special, of Officers from Public 
Schools, 11439. 

Training—Camps : 

Combined Camps, suggestion as to, 11475. 

North of England, Camp in, suggestion as 
to, 11476. 

CONFERENCE OF HEaDMasTERs and Organisation of 
Cadet Corps in Public Schools, 11472 


Eton CoLLEGE VOLUNTEERS: 


Age of boys on entering, 11393. 

Attitude in the School, and among the 
Authorities, as to Volunteering, 11351; 
11397 ; 11437. 

Discipline and efficiency, 11354 

Keenness, 11368. 

Musketry, 11573; 11408. 

Non-Commissioned Officers, Proficiency Certiti- 
cate taken by, 11351; 11355. 

Officers : 

Adjutant, 11428; 11429. 
Efficiency of, 11357. 
Supply of from Masters and Roys, 11356; 
11360. 
Number of Officers, 11357; 11360 
Training—School of Instruction, 11355 

Organisation as a battalion, 11419 

Period of service in, 11394. 

Range, provision, 11374. 

Resignations, rarity of, 11369. 

South African War, effect of on strength of Corps, 
31347; 11350; 11355; 11437. 

Strength of the Corps, 11343. 

Supply of Officers for the Auxiliary Forces from : 

Cultivation of this idea, 11376. 

Number of boys becoming officers, 11345; 
11352; 11375. 

Territorial system. advantage of, in this 

. connection, 11379; 11484. 

Supply of Officers for the Regular Army from: 

Number of boys entering the Regular Army, 
11352: 11381; 11410. 
Training : 
Camps, Annual, 11384; 11422. 
Number of men attending, 11390. 
Period in, 11385; 11388, 
Extension of, views as to possibility 
of, 11885; 11391. 
Drill, attendance at, 11362. 
General account of, 11404. 
Proficiency Class, 11424. 
Value of training in, 11395. 
Voluntary character of the Corps, 11362. 
Miutary Txstruction ry ScHooLs : 

Advantage of early training, 11407; 11448 

Army Classes at Eton, 11445; 11457. 

Bill promoted by Dr. Warre in 1901, for obliga- 
tory Military instruction, 11397. 

Cadet Corps in Schools, sce that title. 

Difficulty of Military subjects, questions as to, 
11457. 

Educational value of. as compared with sports 
and games, 11397. 

Eton College Vointcers, see rhat title 

Increased study of Military History, ‘Tactics 
and Topography advocated, 11442. 

Mitrrary Know ence, dissemination of, value 
11441; 11469. 


Musketry, early training in, advantages of, 11408. 
11448. 
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INDEX (WITNESSES). 


SOMERVILLE, Masor A. A.—cont. 
Orricers or AvxiLiary Forces, Deficiency in supply 
of, and reasons for this deficiency, 11431. 
Supply of, from Cadet Corps and Universities, 
see titles Cadet Corps in Schools, Eton 
College Volunteers, and Universities. 
Universitizs—Supply of Officers for Auxiliary 
Forces from, 11439; 11440. 


SQUIRE, Coronet J. E., at.p., v.p., Commanding the 
London Companies, Royal Army Medical Corps, 
(Volunteers); (See Questions 13695-13785). 

BriaspE Bearer Companies, Volunteer Infantry: 
13707. 
Absorption of, into R.A.M.C. (Volunteers) advo- 
cated, 13707; 13769; 13777 
Allotment on Mobilisation, 13777. 
Capitation Grant, inadequacy of, 13715; 13716. 
Class from which drawn, 13767. 
Strength of. 
Number per company advocated, 13718. 
Number provided by Home District, 13763 
Total strength, 13746. 
Training, 13716; 13730. 
Civitan Hospivats, use in event of mobilisation, 
disadvantages of, 13729, 
Precy Hospirats : 
Combined Bearer Company and Field Hospital 
advocated, 13718. 
Provision for Volunteer Infantry Brigades, 
question as to, 13780. 
Royal Army Medical Corps (Volunteers) see that 
title. 
MusKETRY: 
Encouragement of Shooting Clubs advocated, 
13783, 
Orricers, see tit/e Royal Army Medical Corps. 
Royat ARmy MepicaL Corps (Volunteers): 
Bearer Companies : 
Combined Bearer Company and Field Hospital 
advocated. 13718. 
Duties of, 13707; 13763. 
Class from which drawn, 13699; 13766. 
Clerks and artisans, comparison of as to 
efficiency in work of the Corps, 13766. 
Medical students, 13756: 13766. 
Duties undertaken by, 13705; 13763. 
Efficiency of personnel, 13699; 13760. 
Equipment, inadequacy of, 13719: 13784. 
Field Hospitals : 
Allotment on mobilisation, 13779. 
Number of, 13763. 
Officers : 
Adjutants. appointment of Regular officers 
as, 13745. 
Duties of, and difficulties as to absence from 
private professional work, 13700; 13753. 
Efficiency and keenness, 13699; 13700; 13701. 
Supply of: 
Deficiency in, 13700. 
On mobilisation, question as to readi- 
ness to leave their civilian duties, 
13702: 
Reserve of officers, suggestion as to, 
13753. 
Training, difficulties as to absence from 
civilian duties for. and suggestion as to 
exemption after certain period of service, 


13700; 13753. 


Organisation : Peed 

Account. general, of scheme of organisation, 
13705. ‘ ; 

Brigade Bearer Companics, absorption 


advocated, see title Brigade Bearer Com- 
panies. : 

Divisions, number of, 13765. , 

Medical students, separate companies of, 
13757. : 

Re-organisation advocated, with reference 
to the Field Army portion of Volunteers, 
13768. 

Pay and Allowances: 


Camp Allowance, 13736, — i 
Increase of. in event of increased require- 


ments as to training, views as to, 13735; 
13783. 
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SQUIRE, Cotone. J. E., .D., v.D.—cont. 

Roya Army Meproat Corps (Volunteers)—cont. 

Strength of : are 
Inadequacy of, in event of mobilisation, 
13726 ; 13746. : 
Recruiting for Medical Volunteers, question 
as to difficulty of, 13782. 
Training. Pa 
Attendance at Parade, difficulties of, 13716 ; 
13774. 
Camps: 
Importance of, 12739. 
Period of, difficulty as to 14 days’ 
camp, 13734. 
Work done in, 13731. 

Drills before camp, 13737. 

Elasticity advocated, with increased powers 
to Commanding Officer as to exemption, 
13773. 

Inadequacy of equipment, for proper train- 
ing, 13719 ; 13768. 

Increased training advocated, 13772. 

Transport, Medical : 

Allowance for, increase advocated, 13744. 

Arrangements as to, on mobilisation, con- 
tracts for horses, &c., 13741. 


VoLUNTEER Force generally, phvsique of men, 13776. 


STAVELEY, Coroner J. A., Commanding the 2nd 
Volunteer Battalion, East Yorkshire Regiment ; (See 
Questions 8840-8986). 

Gompusory TRAINING, views as to, 8851; 8899. 

Emproyers of Labour, attitude towards Volunteers, 
8917 

ForrIcN ARMIES, comparison with English Volun- 
teers as to efficiency and training, 8909. 

Home Derence, unequal distribution of the burden 

of, under present system, 8851. 

Manckuvrine AREAS, difficulties as to, and question 
as to application of Manceuvres Act, 8871. 

Miuitia Batxor Act, enforcement, views as to, 8853. 


MOUSKETRY : 
New Course, carried out without difficulty in 


battalion commanded by witness, 8889. 
Returns of attendance at Drills, question as to 
reliability of, 8914. 


Non-Gommissionep Orricers (Volunteers) : 
Efficiency of, 8911; 8929. 
Position in private life, effect of on, 8931. 
Lectures during Camp advocated, 8986. 
Regular Army, supply of certain number from, 
on mobilisation, views as to this suggestion, 
8930 


Orricers (Volunteers) : 
Adjutants, efficiency of. and suggestion as to 
selection of, 8901. 
Age of, in subaltern ranks, 8896. 
Allowances and Pay: 

Attachment to Line Battalion for Training, 
pay during. advocated, 8977; 8985. 

Special Grant to cover out-of-pocket ex- 
penses advocated, 8860; 8879. 

Glass from which drawn, 8865 ; 8955. 
Discipline, 8922; 8955. 

Efficiency of, 8912 ; 8929 

Expenses : 

Messing and other expenses, during Camp, 
8880. 

Private expenditure of officers on prizes, 
entertainments to men, etc., 8882; 8932. 

Juries, service on, and other Civil liabilities 
release from, advocated, 8952. i 
Responsibility for Company Training, 8903, 
Supply of, difficulties as to, 8859; 8896; 8913 ; 
8927 ; 8950. 

Promotion from the ranks in emergency, 
question as to, 8954. 

Regular Army, Supply of certain number 
from, on mobilisation, views as to this 
suggestion, 8930, 

Retired Officers of Regular Army, Service in 
Volunteers advocated, 8956. 
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STAVELEY, Cononen J. A.—cont. 
Ormiozss (Volunteers)—cont. 


Attachment to Line Battalion advocated, 
8977; 8984. 
Lectures: 
Campe, Lectures during, advocated, 
8986. 
Difficulties as to, in Country districts, 
8979; 8986. 
Schools of Instruction: 
Position of, easily accessible to Officers, 
suggestion as to, 8979. 
Series of Months at a School or Mili- 
tary Institute, question as to possi- 
bility of, 8807; 8904. 
Banazs, provision, 8873; 8894; 8965. 
Sours Arrican War, efficiency of Volunteers in, 
8920 
“‘TrawaporT on mobilisation, arrangements as to, 8945. 
VOLUNTEERS : 
Allowances and Pay. 
Camps, pay during, provided out of Capita- 
tion Grant in battalion commanded by 
witness, 8847 ; 8848; 8962; 8964. 
Increased requirements as to training, pay 
in event of, 8847 ; 8855 
Amusements, recreation rooms, etc., 8883; 8932; 
8937. 
Class of men, 8961. 


Commanding Officers, relief from financial re- 
sponsibility as to Camps advocated, 8876; 
8943. 

Discipline, country Corps, comparison with town 
Gorps as to, 8923. 

Efficiency, views as to, 8846 ; 8849 ; 8909 ; 8920. 

Regular Soldiers, Comparison with, 8910. 

Equivalent, 8969. 

On mobilisation, 8945. 
‘Grants: 
Adequate sum to cover all expenses advo- 
cated 8846 ; 8848 ; 8855 ; 8860 ; 8874: 
Question as to what this would amount 
to, 8875. 
__Capitation Grant : 
iS Graduated Grant in event of increased 
period in Camp, suggestion as to, 
* 8975. 
Pay of men during Camp, see subhead- 
ing Allowances and Pay. 
Preliminary Drill, before Camp, number 
of attendances necessary for earning 
fgrant, 8885. : 
Special Establishment Grant for Mainten- 
ance of Headquarters, 8876; 8943. 
Special Grant towards cost Mancuvres on 
Field Days advocated, 8949; 8960. 
Uniforms provided out of, 8970. 
See ane required for efficiency, 8918. 
After mobilisation, 9819 ; 8924 
pS ¢ 
See ee ites of, 8961. 
Importance of, 8847. 
Period in: 
Extension of, views as to, 8846: 
8916, 
Longest period, for battalion com- 
manded by witness, 8973. 
Drea entn Drill, difficulty as to, 8949; 
uae of drills at local Head- 
quarters, 8866. 
Increase in, possibility of, 8869. 
Preliminary Drill for Recruite, number 
of attendances necessary to earn 
Grant, 8885. 
Field Training, expenses of, 8949; 8960. 
Kew Regulations, difficulty as to, 8942 
Officers responsible for. 8902. 
Uniforms, provision, 8968. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


STEWART, Covonzt H. H., Commanding the 3rd 
Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers (Militia); (See Questions 
16619-16785). 


ComPuLsory SERVICE, views as to, 16632; 16780. 
IrFLanp, Militia in: 

Ballot Act, enforcement of, advocated, owing to 
political influences telling against Militis 
recruiting, 16632; 16634. 

Officers, supply of, circumstances affecting, 16642. 

Strength of, 16621. 

Establishments too high for the 
tion, 16763. Popala- 

Wages, increase, effect of, on recruiting for 

Militia, 16667 ; 16671; 16784. 
MILITIA : 


Age of recruits, 16660. 


Bounties, new arrangements as to, abolition of 
re-engagement bounty, &c., 16765. 

Clothing and boots: 

Arrangements as to on mobilisation, 16740. 

ee: of 16657. 

mers and trumpeters, number per com} 
advocated, 16730. yy eS 

Efficiency, views as to, 16673; 16709. 

Comparison with Regulars, 16683. 

Embodiment, 16650; 16737. 

Pacipiont, arrangements as to on mobilisation, 

Expenditure necessary to produce a more 
efficient force, 16779. 

Foreign Service, liability for, views as to, 16694. 

Non-commissioned officers, see that title. 

Officers, see that title. 

Pay in event of increased requirements, views a8 

to, 16779, 

Amount of increase advocated, 16782. 

Permanent Staff, see that title. 

Reerse tion rooms, provision advocated, 16732 ; 

6739. 

Recruiting by Militia non-commissioned officers, 
suggestion as to, and as to rewards to bringers 
of recruite, 16743. 

Strength, 16621; 16763. 

Training: 

Amount required for efficiency, 16627; 
16630; 16673; 16751. 

After mobilisation, 16676; 16713. 
Brigade training, value of, 16749. 
Company training, 16751. 

County, training in, once in three years ad- 

vocated, 16748, 

Preliminary drill, 16635; 16638; 16663. 
Recruits Training: 
Choice between drill on enlistment, 
and preliminary drill, 16636. 
Period of, increase advocated, 16661; 
16674. 
Work done during training, increase in, 
16731. 


Micitia Battot Act, enforcement, views a8 to, 
16634. 


Miuit1a Rirce Assoctation, circular issued by, 
16697 ; 16706. 

Musketry, Militia, inadequacy of time allotted to, 
1675). 

Non-ComMMISSIONED OFFICERS, MILITIA: 
Allowance, separation, views as to, 16775: 
Recruiting by, views as to this suggestion, 

16743. 

Reservists of Regular Army, attachment to 
Militia during traming, views as to this 
suggestion, 16643. 

Training—One week previously to annual 
training advocated, 16629. 

Transfer from Militia to Regular Army during 
the War, 16650. 

OFFICERS, Militia: 

Allowance, outfit, 16718. 

Commanding Officer, authority of, extension 
advocated, 16653 ; 16725. 

Efficiency, 16623: 

Comparison with Regular Officers as to. 
16684, 


sr 
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STEWART, Cotonzt H. H.—cont. 
OrricErs, Militia—cont. 
Employment, military, during non-training, 
probable effect of a supply, 16701. 
Expenses of, 16715. 
Grant or retaining fee, views as to this 
suggestion, 16706. 
Pay, increase of, views as to, 16629; 16705. 
Supply of, 16622; 16624; 16641. 
Training: 
Amount required after mobilisation, 16684 ; 
16688. 
Increase necessary, 16628 ; 16684. 
Loss of efficiency in intervals between 
training, 16529 ; 1€687. 
One week previous to annual training, 
suggestion as to, 16629. 
School or Military Institute, attendance 
at, views as to this suggestion, 16756 
Uniform, frequent changes in, 16720. 


PERMANENT Starr, Militia: 
Allowance, separation, views as to, 16775. 
Number of, increase advocated, 16721. 
Period of service, limit a vocated, 16728. 
Promotion from Militia, views as to this 
suzgestion, 16725. 


SourH Arrican War: 
Efficiency of Militia in. 16581. 
Transfer of Militiamen to Regular Army 
during, 16649; 16652. 


STRONG, Mason W., Commanding the Ist Battery of 
the Lancashire Royal Field Artillery (Militia) ; (See 
Questions, 18150-18338). 


Lancasutre Royat Frep ARTILLERY (Mitrt1a) : 
Age of men, 18160; 18282. 
Class from which drawn, 18159; 18164; 18173, 
18179. 
Cost of a battery, 18263. 
Discipline, 18212. 
Drivers: 
Efficiency, 1816 . 
Number of, 18325. 
Previous experience of horses, 18168 ; 18233. 
Supply of, 18320. 
Training, 18168; 18188; 18193; 18234; 
18259. 
Drills on Volunteer principle all the 
year round, views as to this sug- 
gestion, 18227 
Period required to make an efficient 
driver, 18321. 
Efficiency, position as to, 18159; 18162. 
Comparison with Regulars, and with French 
and German Artillery, 18306 ; 18313. 
Improvement in, probability of, 18313. 
Loss of, efficiency between trainings 
18159; 18161; 18166. 
Stiffening by Regulars, necessity for, see 
subheading Stiffening. 
Training, amount required on mobilisation, 
see that subheading. 
Equipment : ; 
On mobilisation, arrangement as to, necessity 
for, 18170; 18287. 
Wagons and guns, number of, 18317. 
Horsemastership, 18193; 18320. 
Horses, supply of, 18161; 18323. 
Number of, 18285 ; 18317; 18319. ; 
On mobilisation, arrangement as to, necessity 
for, 18170; 18287. 
‘Institution of the force: 
Date of, 18194 ; 18242. 
Object of, 18157 ; 18169. 
Sources from which men were drawn, 18276: 
Maneuvring ground, lack of, 18185; 18190 ; 


18238. On 
“Non-commissioned officers, Militia, 18220. 


«Officers : 
Colonel, command all the year round, 18225, 
Commissions in the Regular Army, number 
of officers as candidates for, 18209. 


Efficiency, 18310. 


STRONG, Masor W.—c nt. 
Lancasuire Roya Frevp ARTILLERY MILITIA—cont. 


Officers—cont. 
Militia, officers appointed from: 

Captains, 18210, 

Difficulty of commanding large per- 
manent staff, 18330. 

Substitution of Militia for Regular 
officers, a8 commanders of batteries, 
18273; 18309; 18310. 

Regular officers as commanders of 
batteries, 18211; 18224; 18226; 18271; 
18274: 

Duties of, 18334. 

Question whether they would remain 
with the force, in event of the mass 
of Artillery being sent abroad, 18313. 

Supply of, deficiency as to permanent subal- 
terns, 18209. 

Pay, on institution of the force, 18277. 
Permanent Staff: 

Command of, by 6 Militia officer, difficulties 
of, 18310. 

Efficiency, selection of men, &c., 18219. 

Employment during non-training period, 
18216 ; 

Number of, 18180; 18245 ; 18271; 18298: 

Tacrease of, on mobilisation, suggestion 
as to, 18290, 

Reduction of, views as to inadvisability 
of, 18207 ; 18213; 18309; 18325. 

Question whether the permanent staff would 
remain with Lancashire Militia, if the 
mass of Artillery were sent abroad, 18311. 

Popularity of, as compared with ordinary 
Artillery Militia, 18223. 

Question as to possible effect on strength of 
force, of conversion of Garrison Artillery 
into Field Artillery, 18281. 

Recruiting : 

Competition. with Lancashire Garrison 
Artillery, question as to, 18278. 

Increase in authority as to recruiting over 
strength, advocated, 18222. 

No difficulty as to, 18203; 18222. 

Reserve, absence of, 18175 ; 18199 ; 18288. 
Stiffening by Regulars, necessity for, for home 
defence, 18159 ; 18170; 18171; 18288; 18304; 
Strength, 18155 ; 18182; 18198; 18221. 
Training : 
Amount necessary, 18163; 18174; 18191; 
18275. 
On mobilisation, 18172; 18178; 18196; 
18206; 18212; 18245; 18287; 
18304 ; 18308. 
Comparison with Regulars as to; 
18254. 

Drills on Volunteer system all the year round, 
views as to this suggestion, 18227. 

Place chosen for camp, 18239, 

Recruits’ Training, 18235 ; 18260; 1826". 

Increase advocated, 18184; 18236; 
18261; 18267. 
System of training, 18184. 

Regular Battalion quartered in neighbour- 

hood, question as to advantages of, 1+ 230. 


Swiss Miuitary System : 


Character of the people in relation to, 18167. 
Experience of, question as to, 18241, 


STUART, Covoxzx J. W., Commanding the Ist Argyll 


and Bute Royal Garrison Artillery, Volunteers; 
(See Questions 9324-9444). 


ARTILLERY, VOLUNTEER Force GENERALLY: 


Allotment on mobilisation, 9326 ; 9401. 

Mobilisation works, 9326 ; 9344; 9348; 9362 ; 
9401 ; 9402; 9416. 

Allowances and Pay during Camp, 9394; 9396. 

Class from which men are drawn, 9329 ; 9370. 

Discipline, 9355. 

Drill Halls, number of, and expenses of keeping 

up. 9390. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


STUART, Cotoxen J. W.—cunt. 
ARTILLERY, VOLUNTEER ForcE GENERALLY—cont. 


Grants, capitation, earning by attendance at 
drills instead of at Camp advocated, 9440. 

Intelligence and keenness of men, 9332 ; 9336. 

Period of Service—number and value of men 
with Long Service, 9397. 

Uniforms and Helmets, suggestion as to, 9442. 

«ARTILLERY, VOLUNTEER GARRISON ARTILLERY: 

Carbine Practice : 

Keenness of men as to, 9388, 9434. 

Number of rounds of ammunition, 9389. 

Conversion of Garrison Artillery into Infantry, 
question whether this would be popular, 9381. 

Efficiency. views as to, 9532 ; 9336 ; 9354. 

Equipment : 

Obsolete; modern guns promised but not yet 
supplied, 9332; 9339; 9360; 9371; 9372 ; 
9399 ; 9401 ; 9407 ; 9413. 

Classes of guns promised, 9333. 

Scotch Corps generally, 9342. 

Grants : 

Drill on Isle of Bute, grant to cover expenses 
of conveying men and towing target, ad- 
vocated, 9438. 

Range on Isle of Bute, proposal as to, 9344, 
9405 ; 9438. 

Training: 

Aiming rifles, opportunities for practice with, 

9433. 
Amount required for efficiency, 9339; 9341; 
9353. 
After Mobilisation, 9337. 
Camps: 
Attendance at, 9327; 9365. 
Exemption from, suggestion as to, 9444. 
Camp companies formation, 9345 ; 9365. 
Period in, extension of, question as to 
possibility of, 9394. 
Season most convenient for, 9377. 
Standing Camps advocated, 9375. 

Drill, attendance at, 9384. 

Manning, orders to fire, and fire control, 
questions as to practice in, 9426. 

Modern Guns, training with: 

Appreciation by men of opportunities for 
practice with, 9417, 9430. 
Delay in supply of, see 

Equipment. 

Moving Target, practice in firing at, etc., 9420. 

Range-tinding, practice and efficiency in, 9332 ; 
9425. 

Recruits’ Training, 9387 ; 9442. 

OrricErs (Volunteers) : 

Grants in addition to pay and allowances for 
men attending Schools of instruction and 
obtaining P.S. advocated : also that the P.S. 
should carry the A certificate with it, 9436. 


TANNETT-WALKER, Coroner F. W., v.p., Com- 
manding the 3rd Volunteer Battalion of the West 
Yorkshire Regiment; (Nee Questions 7684-7805.) 

CoMPULSORY SERVICE, views as to, 7702. 
German Army. Efficiency of men, comparison with 
efficiency of English Volunteers, 7704. 
LEEDS: 
Holidays, arrangement as to, in, 7715; 7721. 
Volunteer Battalions in, 7710; 7721. 
Mrurtia Batior Act, enforcement, probable effect of 
on Volunteers, 7735; 7784 ; 7800. 
Selection of Volunteers. 7781] : 7800. 
MUSKETRY : 
Efficiency of Volunteers as to, 7759. 
Morris Tube practice, 7756. 
New Regulations. difficulty in carrying out, 
owing to inadequate provision of ranges, 
‘768 T711 ; 7750. 
Number of rounds of Ammunition, 7695 ;_ 7752. 
Orricers, Volunteer 
Allowances and Pay: 
Outfit alk ce, effect of on supply of 
officers. Tt 7761. 
Views as to advisability of pay or grant to, 
7T694: T7681; T7645 T7777; 7780. 


sub-heading 


TANNETT-WALKER, Coronet F. W., v.p.—cont. 
Orricers, Volunteers—cont. 
Armny Act, placing under advocated, 7695. 
Class from which drawn, 7695. 
Question as to possibility of attracting men 
from another class, 7761. 
Commanding Officers : 
Efficiency of. views as to, 7729; 7745. 
Relief from financial responsibility as to 
camps advocated, 7695 ; 7770. 
Keenness, 7697 ; 7726. 
Status, improvement advocated ase means of 
increasing supply, 7695 ; 7732; 7775. 
Supply of, deficiency in, and difficulties as to, 
‘1687 ; 7694 ; 7730. 
Militia Ballot, enforcement, possible effect 
of on, 7784 ; 7800. 
Training : 
New Regulations, effect of, 7695. 
Period required after Mobilsation, 7726; 
7745. 
Schools of Instruction, provision of, at con- 
venient centres advocated, 7695; 7763. 
Ranaes for Volunteers. inadequacy and inconvenience 
of; 7695; 7711; 7750. 


South African War, efficiency of Volunteers, 7725; 
7739. 
Transport for Volunteers on Mobilisation, Contracts 
for, 7794. 
VOLUNTEERS: 
Age of men, 7719. 
Allowances and Pay during Camp, suggestion as 
to, 7691; 7766; 7778, 
Army Act, placing under advocated, 7695. 
Efficiency of the force, views as to, 7687 ; 7724; 
7725 57739. 
High standard of efficiency, probable good 
eficct of, on training and supply of men, 
7687 ; 7696. 
Equipment on Mobilisation, Contracts for, 7794, 
Fines, exaction and recovery of, 7787, 
Grants : 
Capitation Grant, Suggestion that per- 
centage of strength of Corps attending 
Camp shall count for, 7695. 
Special establishment grant for Mainten- 
ance of Headquarters advocated, 7695, 
7770. 
Intelligence, 7725. 
Keenness of. value of the Volunteer spirit, etc., 
7696 ; 7734. 
Musketry, sce that title. 
Organisation— Division into three grades ao- 
cording to efliciency, views as to, 7724. 
Period of service, terms of enlistment as to, 
7786, 
Physique of Men, Medical examination, eto. 
TAZ 7719. 
Recruits, number of, in 3rd Volunteer Battalion 
West Yorkshire Regiment, 7741. 
Reserve of, views as to. 7724. 
Status of the force, improvement advocated, 
7695. 
Strength of force: 
Decline in. 7695 ; 7737. 
Difficulty as to supply of men, greater than 
that of training, 7687. 
Training : 
Amount necessary, views as to, 77494 
After Mobilisation, 7725 ; 7745. 
Camps: 
Aldershot, work at, 7768. 
Attendance at, increase in during last 
two years, 7691. 
Tmportance of, 7689. ‘ 
Period in, views as to, and as to poasl- 
bility of extension of, 7690; 7695; 
T7121; T7765. 
Season convenient for, importance of, 
7693 ; 7722. 
Willingness of men to attend, 7691 ; 
Ti68. 
Ceremonial Drill, value of, 7695. 
Field Training, 7715. 
New Regulations, effect of, 7695. 


TH 
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THORNTON, Mr. T. W., Printer and Publisher, 
Beckenham ; (See Questions 5614-5696.) 
Acer of Employés in printing trade, 5657 ; 5691. 
Computsory Training, views as to, 5628 ; 5652. 
Numer of men employed by Witness, 5618. 
Sours Arrican War: 
Company of Volunteers raised at Beckenham, 
5615 ; 5680. 
Age of men, 5689. 
Strength of Company at present time, 5684. 
VOLUNTEERS : 
Allowance and pay during Camp, amount of, 


5675, 
Attitude of Employers in printing trade as to, 
5634 ; 5649. 
Refusal to engage Volunteers, question as 
to, 5647. 


Number of employés of Witness serving in, 
5619 ; 5663, 

Reserve, suggestion as to, 5686. 

Training, Cainps : 


Absence of men for attendance at, occasion-" 


ally implying absence of another man. 
5659. 
Attendance at in 1900, 1901, and 1902, 
5664. 
Extended period of training : 
Difficulties as to, 5692. 
Possibility of if concentrated, 5661. 
Simultaneous absence of employé:, 
possibility of avoiding by spreading 
training over considerable period, 
5643 ; 5662 ; 5668 ; 5673 ; 5694. 
New Regulations as to, resignation of men 
in consequence of, 5620. 
Season at which it would be impossible to 
grant leave in the printing trade, 5622 


TURNER, Mayor-Gewerat Sm A. E., x.c.s., Inspector. 
General of Auxiliary Forces; (See Questions 1734-— 
2014; 3608-3886; 21803-22099 and 22345-22646.) 
Army Corrs CoMMANDERS, authority of, in relation 

to Auxiliary Forces, 21907. 
Conflicting decisions, danger of, 21967. 
Staff of, placing on of members of Advisory 
Board, views as to, 21959. 
dpmMy ORGANISATION: Oversea requirements of the 
Army, 22092. 
ARTILLERY : 
Elswick Battery, 1881. 
Field Artillery: training of, period necessary 
for, 21943. 
Honourable Artillery Company: 
Attached to Yeomanry, 22597. 
Efficiency, amount of training, etc., 22365. 
Horse Artillery Batteries, affiliation to Yeo- 
manry, 22580. 
ARTILLERY, Minitta FrevD ARTILLERY : 
Efficiency of Lancashire R.F.A., 22584. 
Stiffening of Regulars, and command by 
Regular Officer, 22584. 
Number of Batteries to be raised on mobilisation, 
22397, 22402. 
ARTILLERY, MILiT14 GARRISON ARTILLERY : 
Conversion into Field Artillery, question as to, 
22625. 
ARTILLERY, REGULAR ARTILLERY : 
Officers, efficiency, training, etc., 22412. 
ARTILLERY, REQULAR Frerp ARTILLERY : 


Distribution of, 22390. 
Tnerease of during South African War, and use 


of Artillerymen as Mounted Rifles, 21953. 
Stiffening of Auxiliary Forces by, necessity for, 
21948 ; 21953. 
ARTILLERY, VOLUNTEER FoRcE GENERALLY : 
Officers’ efficiency, position as to, 22411. 
Training, practice in camp only, 22414. 
ARTILLERY, VOLUNTEER FrecD ARTILLERY, question 
a ossibility of organising : 
re Corps, one to be included in, 22580. 
Corps volunteering to become Field _Artillery 
on Yeomanry conditions, 22356 ; 22592. 
Yost of fifteen batteries, estimate of, 22592; 
22599. 


TURNER, Masor-Generat Sie A. E., K.c.B.—cond. 
ARTILLERY, VOLUNTEER Fizip ABTILLEEY—cont. 


Definition of Volunteer Field Artillery, 22347. 
Drivers, supply and training of, 22379 ; 22592. 
Horsemastership, training in, necessity for, 22386. 
Organisation of Volunteer Field Artillery : 
Decision against, 21943; 21949; 22345 ; 
22593. 
Date of, 22346. ” 
Postponement of final decision pending 
report of Royal Commission, 1853; 
uo 188]; 22356 ; 22594. 
: Reason for, 22351. 
y Possibility of, and amount of efficiency 
attainable, views as to, 22355; 22571. 

i Regulations as to training, question whether 
passed through office of Inspector 
General of Auxiliary Forces, 21843. 

South African War, Field Artillery in, 1881. 

Stiffening with Regulars, necessity for, 22588, 

22591. 
Training : 
Amount required, views as to, 22356 ; 22358 ; 
22363 ; 22367 ; 22378; 22409 ; 22587. 
Probably less than required by Militia, 
22589. 
Expenses of, no special grant made for, 22360. 
Regulations as to, 21843. 


ARTILLERY, VOLUNTEER GARRISON ARTILLERY: 
Surplus of, 22404, 

{, Conversion into heavy mobile Artillery. 
« views as to this suggestion, 22404. 


Training: amount requircd on mobilisation, 1852 , 


ARTILLERY, VOLUNTEER Position (Hgavy) Bar- 
TERIES : 
Allotment on mobilisation, 22349 ; 22371 3; 22389; 
22405. 
Assignment to Army Corps, 22571 
Conversion of Garrison Artillery into mobile 
artillery, views as to this suggestion, 22404. 
Drivers, provision and training, question as to. 
22378. 
Efficiency, reports on corps taking fourteen days’ 
camp, 22353. 
Equipment, classes of guns, 22347 ; 22572. 
Horses, provision of, 22592. 
Allowance for, views as to adequacy, 22360 ; 
22361 ; 22367 ; 22370; 22385; 22410, 
Extra allowance occasionally given, 22362. 
Taking to camp, advocated, 22409, 
Steam traction, use of, 22378. 
Training, amount necessary, 1904, 
On mobilisation, 1852. 
Regulations, new, 21843. 
Use of as Field Artillery: see title Artillery, 
Volunteer Field Artillery, question as to 
possibility of organising. 


AUXILIARY Forces GENERALLY: 
Age of Recruits, 21860; 21870. 
Efficiency of, views as to, 1808 ; 1983; lyy: 
21818 ; 21887 ; 21893 ; 21939, : 
Comparison with French or German ti 
21835 ; 21897. meek 
Continental officers, views of as to, 21837; 
21856 : 22095, : 
Elimination of non-efficients on mobilisati 
21857 ; 21867. See 

Military spirit in the country, cultivati 
eek y; vation by, 

Moral effect of existence of, on forei; 

21836 ; 21855 ; 21884, ie 
Non-commissioned officers, See that title. 
Officers. See that title. : 

Physique, medical examination, ete, 
Proportion physically unfit, 21857, 

a Biendard advocated for home defence, 21859. 
ecruits, elimination of, on mobilisati : 
Home Defence, 1876. aaa 

Signallers, provision, question as to, 1954, 

Sheen by Regulars, necessity of, 1743 ; 1990 ; 

21820. 
Proportion of Regulars advocat 744; 
1801 ; 1811. men TEA 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


TURNER, Masoz-Generat Sip A. E., £.0.8.—cont. 


Auxmiury Forces—cont, t 


Training, period required for efficiency, 1748 ; 
1769 ; 1770; 1811; 1825; 1875; 1998. 
After mobilisation, 21838 ; 21862; 21866 ; 
21942. 
Artillery (Field) ; absence of, effect on 
this question, 21942; 21953. 
Recruits’ training, increase advocated, 
21863. 
Transport, 1952, 
War Office Memorandum of 11th May, 1903, on 
organisation of, 1986. 
(See also South African War.) 
Caprt Corps: 
Age of Members, 22544. 
Numbers of members joining Auxiliary Forces 
during last five years, return as to, 22540. 
Supply of officers for Auxiliary Forces from, 
22553. 
Training in to be counted for efficiency to members 
entering Volunteers, 22547. 
CoMMITTEES : 
Militia, committees on, 3769. 
Raglan, Lord, Committee of 1901 on Volunteer 
Regulations, 22037. 
Volunteer Acts, Committee of 1894 on, 22448. 
CoMPULSORY TRAINING, Views a8 to, 1765; 22082; 
22094, 


Cyorisr Corrs (VoLunTExEEs), Allowance, reduction, 
of, 22556, 


Dzpury-Lrzurenants of Counties: Appointment 
only of men who have served in Militia or Regular 
Army, views as to this suggestion, 22616. 


DIsorPxinz, cultivation of, 1860. 


Enorgzrs (Votunrsrss): Special grant for field 
zompanies, 22558. 
German Any: 

Decentralisation in the German War Office. 
21914; 21921; 21973. 

Efficiency, organisation, etc., considered in 
relation to efficiency and organisation of 
British Auxiliary forces, 1737; 1743; 1750; 
1908; 1999. 

Evasion of conscription, prevention of, 2001. 

Examinations in, 2009. 

Non-commissioned _ officers 
officers, 3628. 

Officers : 

Discharge of, 22609. 

Pay of Reserve officers, 1892. 

Proportion of officers to men in an infantry 
battalion, 1934. 

Quality and training, 1780; 1891; 1893 ; 
1917. 

Supply of : 

Reserves, supply for, 3626; 3643. 
Shortage in, 3628. 
Section of the Army corresponding most closely 
to British Auxiliary forces, 1838 ; 1891. 
Training of recruits, period of, 3869. 


and Warrant 


Home DEFENCE: : 
Efficiency of Auxiliary Forces for, see title 
Auxiliary Forces, sub-heading Efficiency. 
Enclosed nature of the country, effect of, 1737; 
1743; 1750; 2001; 21891. : 
Hearth and home, fighting for, effect of on effi- 
ciency, 21832 ; 21890 ; 21932 ; 22010. 
Locai knowledge, importance of, in the defence, 
1946. ; : 
Strength of force for: 
Adequacy of Auxiliary Forces, 22090. 
Artillery (Royal Field Artillery), number of 
batteries available, 22390. ; 
Estimate by Witness of strength required, 
1746. ; 
Six Army Corps Scheme, forces available 
under, 1754; 1986. ; 
Town-bred men in Defence Force, disadvantages 
of, 1955. 


Inpra, artillery in, 21955. 


TURNER, Masor-Generat,'Sir A. E., K.0.B.—cont. 


Invasion}: 


Food supply, effect of invasion on, 1737; 21832. 
ding of invading force, time occupied in, 
and numbers landed, estimate of, 21847. 


Lines of invasion, powers of invading force as 
choice of, 1950. - 


National credit, effect. on, 1957. 

Period between declaration of war and invasion, 
estimate of, 1748 ; 1759; 1769; 1825; 1975; 
21854. i 

Possibility of, views as to, 21822 ; 21837 ; 21847. 

French and German officers, views of, on 
this subject, 21837. 

Power of Navy to prevent invasion, see Navy. 

Raids, possibility of, 21847. 

Strength and quality of invading force, estimate 
of, 1761; 1767; 1957. 

Supplies with invading force, 21830. 

Surprise invasion, improbability of, 21854. 

IRELAND : 

Artillery Militia, 

Field artillery, organisation of, question as 
to, 22626. 

Garrison artillery, conversion into Infantry, 
views as to, and as to consultation of 
commanding officers on this question, 
22627. 

Liability of English and Scottish Volunteers to 
serve in, in emergency, views as to this 
suggestion, 22534. 

Militia in: 

Amalgamation of battalions, possible effect 
of, 3843, 

Lord Lieutenant and Deputy Lieutenant 
attitude towards Militia, 3784. 

Out-stations, regiments quartered at, 3839. 


Manevveine Arzas, importance of provision of, 
22004. 


Miura : 


Age of recruits, 3846. 
Allowance, separation, views as to, 21999. 
Extension to aged parents, views as to this 
suggestion, 22001. 

Bounties, new regulations as to, abolition of 
Te-engagement bounty, etc., 1821; 3819 ;. 
3844 ; 3850; 21997. 

Character, new orders as to, 3877. 

Class from which drawn, comparison with 
Volunteers, 22419. 

Discipline, quality as to, 1860. 

Efficiency ; comparison with Volunteers a8 to 
general value, 22075 ; 22419. 

Embodiments, successive effect of on strength 
of force, 21902. 

Inspection and reports, 2010. 

Non-commissioned officers, see that title. 

Officers, see that title. 

Organisation : a 

Abolition of the County system, and revision 
of recruiting areas, views a8 to, 3831 5 
3868. 

Amalgamation of weak battalions, sug- 
gestion as to, 22643. 

Origin of the Force, 3774. 

Out-stations, Headquarters at, effect of ob 
recruiting, 3838. dis 

Recruiting for the Line from the Militia, 21904. 

Reserve : ‘ 

Bounty, 3820; 3853. 

Thorens in number of men entering, 3807. 

Stiffening with Regulars for Home Defence, 
proportion needed, 1801. 

Strength of the Force : 

Deficiency in, 1819 ; 3804; 21902. re 

Discrepancy in Town and Country districts, 

3809 ; 3854. 
Allotment of men enlisting to their 

own county, views as to this sugges- 

tion, 3859. . 

Disparity in strength of various battalions, 
3824. 
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TURNER, Mason-Gewepac Sip A. E., K.c.B.—cont. 
Miit1a—cont. 


Amount done and amount required for 
efficiency, 1771 ; 1834 ; 1875; 3816. 

Comparison with amount done by Colonial 
troops, Swiss, and American forces, 22076 ; 
22095. 

Brigade training, in two years out of three 
advocated, 21984. 

County training in, suggestion as to, 3878 ; 
21899; 21902. 
Recruits’ training : 

Disadvantages of depét training, 
reversion to old preliminary drill 
advocated, 21980. 

Increase advocated, 3817; 3869. 

(See also South African War.) 


Mountep InrantTRy (VOLUNTEERS): organisation, 
allowances, disbandment order, etc., 22555. 


Musketry, local schools of, advocated, 22640. 


Musxerry (VOLUNTEERS) : 
New course : 
Difficulty of carrying out, 22456. 
Framing of these regulations, War Office 
procedure as to, 22040. 
Number of rounds of ammunition increase 
advocated, 22455. 
Note of April 9th, 1903, to the Commander- 
in-chief as to, 22459. 


Navy: 
Egyptian War, 1882, position as to defence of 


the Channel during, 1969. 
Power to protect the country from invasion, 
views as to, 1737; 1738; 1765; 1855; 1958. 


Non-CoMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 
Auxiliary Forces generally : 

Efficiency of, views as to, 21894. 

Importance of, 21882; 21884. 

Supply of from ex-reservists of the Regular 
Army, with a bounty, suggestion as to, 
21882. 

Training, amount required on mobisliation, 
question as to, 21952. 

Militia : 

Allowance; separation advocated, 21999. 

Bounty, re-engagement, suggestion as to, 
21998. 

Efficiency, position as to, 1873; 21998. 

South African War, quality shown 
during, 1790. 

Supply of certain number from Regular 

Army advocated, 3878; 3885. 


Orricers : 
Auxiliary Forces generally : 
Appointment, promotion, &c., procedure 
as to, 2007; 21907. 
Efficiency, views as to, 1812; 1873; 21871; 
21875 ; 21894. 
Expenses of, 21899. 
Higher Commands, supply of officers for, 
from Regular Army, 22013. 
Importance of, 21880; 21884. 
Juries, exemption from, views as to, 22447 : 
22611. 
Pay and allowances, adequate to cover all 
expenses advocated, 21875; 21899. 
Staff provision, 22013. 
Supply of, deficiency in, 1778; 21872; 
21885 ; 21898. 
Regular Army, Supply of retired officers 
of for Auxiliary Forces, on mobilisa- 
tion ; possibility of, 1737; 21871; 
21952. 
Rank to be taken by such officers, 
22071. 
Training : 
Attachment to line regiments for 
opportunities for instruction in mili- 
tary subjects, 22637. 
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TURNER, Masor-Generat Sip A. E., K.9.B.—cont. 


OrrtoERs—cont. 
Auxiliary Forces generally—cont. 

Training—cont. : 

Schools of Instruction : 

Difficulty of admission, especially 
at Hythe, 22640. 
Local schools, advantages of, 22639. 
Six months’ course at school or 
military institution, views as to- 
this suggestion, 22630. 
Militia Officers : 

Adjutants : 

Appointment of, 3787. 

Difficulty in supplying Adjutants from. 
Line battalions, 3797. 

Period of appointment; new Regula-. 
tions as to, 21989. 

Value of, as recruiters, 3838. 

Allowances : 

Adequate to cover initial expenses. 
advocated, 22554. 

Travelling allowance, 21968. 

Commanding Officer. 

Authority, extension of, advocated, 
3793 ; 21986. 

Qualities most important with reference 
to supply of officers, 22426. 

Commissions in Regular Army for young 
Militia officers : 

Increase in number of, views aa to, 
3652. 

Proportion of officers passing through 
Militia and through Sandhurst, 3749. 

Retention in Militia of candidates 
failing to obtain these commissions, 
views as to, 3755 ; 3757. 

Educational Standard for Militia, com- 
parison with that for Regular Army, 3658. 

Expenses of officers, 1897; 1944; 3614; 
3673 ; 3685 

Grant or retaining fee to, 3681; 3684; 
3755 ; 3764; 22615. 

Scheme advocated by Lord Raglan, 
advantages of, 1821; 2006; 3614; 
3683 ; 21877 ; 22016 ; 22615. 

Grants, inequality of for embodiment, 22619. 

Higher Commands, supply from Regular 
Army, 22013 ; 22014. 

Musketry and Gunnery Instructors, question 
as to rank and seconding, 22022. 

Pay, 1891; 3614. 

Supply of : 

Abolition of county system and re- 
vision of recruiting areas, views of 
Witness as to possible effect of on 
supply of officers, 3835. 

Circumstances affecting, 22425. 

Deficiency in, 1789 ; 2006 ; 3608 ; 3673; 
3692 ; 3768 ; 22016. 

Regular Army, supply of certain number 
of officers from, 1822; 3616; 3705; 
3717 ; 22013 ; 22025. 

Training : 

Attachment to Line battalion for six 
months, views as to, 3776. 

Increase of, possible effect of on 
supply, 3674. 

Present system, period of training, &c., 
3728 ; 3733. 

School o. College for instruction of 
ofticers, 3648 ; 3670; 3741. 

Transfer to Regular Army in time of war, 
shortage resulting, 3781. 

University candidates. questions as to, 
1939 ; 3752. 

Warrant officers of Regular Army, employ- 
ment as Militia subalterns (General 
Hallam Parr’s scheme), 3626; 3638; 
3691 ; 3745. 

Volunteer Officers : 

Allowances and Pay to cover all expenses, 
advocated, 21901. 

Army Act, placing under, views as to this 
suggestion, 22448 ; 22611. 
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TURNER, Masor-Generat Srp A. E., K.c.B.—cont. 
Or¥icERs—cont. 

Volunteer Officers—cont. 

Brigadiers, appointment of, suggestion as to, 
22443 ; 22601. 

Brigade-Major, appointment of, suggestion 
as to, 22445. 

Commanding Officer, difficulties as to re- 
covery of fines, 22450. 

Efficiency, importance of, 1911. 

Juries, exemption from, views as to, 
22447 ; 22611. 

Pay and allowances to cover all expenses 
advocated, 21901. 

Promotion tests, new regulations as to, War 
Office procedure in framing, 22045 ; 
22051. 

Staff, organisation, necessity for, 22445. 

Supply of, deficiency in, 21901. 

Return showing increasing deficiency 
since 1886, 22436. 

Training : 

Advisory Roaid, recommendations of 
as to, 22452. 

Amourt necessary for efficiency, 1911 ; 

f 1925; 22498. 

Attachment to a Line battalion, value 

, of as compared with dopét training 
and attendance at Schools of Instruc- 
tion, 22570. 

PERMANENT SvaFF (MILITIA): 

Appointment and dismissal of, views as to, 
21986 ; 21992. 

Period of appointment, views aa to, 21992; 
21995. 

Promotion from Militia advocated, 21987. 

Recruiting by, views as to, 22070. 

Permanent SrarF (VOLUNTEERS): Recruiting by» 
views as to, 22070. 

Ranaz Accommopation, difficulty as to, 22457 ; 
22569. 

REINFORCEMENTS, despatch of abroad, 1766. 

Ririz Ciuss, Value of and question whether they 
affect Volunteer recruiting, 22551. 

Sour Argican WaB: 

Artillery, increase of Regular Field Artillery 
during the war, and use of artillerymen as 
mounted rifles, 21953. 

iAuxiliery Forces generally : 

~ “Artillery, 1881. 

Efficiency of, and number of officers and 
men serving, 1737; 1816; 1837. 

Physique of, 21859. 

Militia in: 

Adjutants, difficulties as to, 3799. 

Increase in number of officers during, 3609. 

Losses incurred by officers, and question as 
to employment on return home, 3687. 

Organisation and general efficiency, 1786. 

Transfer to Line, shortage in officers and 
men resulting, 1787; 3750; 3781; 
21904. 

Volunteers in = 

: plas; efficiency, and organisation, 1861. 

Number of men of all branches who took 
part in the war, return showing, 22433. 

Swiss Mrititary SySTEM : ae 
Advantage to the nation of compulsory training, 


raining of, and efficiency 
attained by, + 


Serman officers. views of as to, 22095. 


Officers, training, ST. 
Training : var bi 
AGRE of time given up for. 22076 5 22095, 
Comparison with training of English 


Volurte 
Recruits’ train 
VcLUNTEERS : < 
Allowances and Pay: | y : 

“Inerease of in ct sideration of increased re- 

quirements, views as to, 224099. 
Lower rate for seven than for fourteen days? 

camp advocated, 22504. 


2076, 22465, 
g. period of, 21863, 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


TURNER, Masor-Generat Sie A. E., K.0.B.—cont, 
VoLuNTEERS—cont, 


Allowances and Pay—cont. 


Scale of remuneration, differentiation 
according to circumstances of battalions, 
question as to possibility of, 22488. 

Uniform allowance of 48., views as to this 
suggestion, 22503. 

Yeomenry system, partial application of as 
to payment for drill and musketry attend. 
ance, views as to, 22519, 

Army Act, placing under, views as to, 22448; 
22523 ; 22529. 

Artillery, see that title. 

Boots, provision of in readiness for mobilisa- 
tion, 22478 ; 22482. 

Civil power, aid by Volunteers, views as to this 
suggestion, 22537. 

Class from which drawn, comparison with 
Militia, 22419. 


Clothing and equipment, provision of on mobili- 
sation, 22475 ; 22479. 

Debts of Corps, return showing, 22439. 

Discipline, quality as to, 1860. 

Efficiency : 

Comparison with Militia as to general value, 
22075 ; 22419. 

Home Defence, efficiency for, 1737 ; 1749. 

Returns as to, suggestion that nature of 
drill should be specified, 22515. 

Fines: difficulty in recovering, 22527. 

Grants : 

Capitation grant : 

Graduated according to efficiency, sug- 
gestion as to, 22468. 

Percentage of attendance to count 
for, suggestion as to, 22561. 

Special Grant per compsny with merit 
grant per man, suggestion as to, 22471; 
22517. 

Mounted Infantry, 22555. 

Organisation : 

Brigades : 

Camp attendance for Field Army 
Brigades, regulations, 22564. 

Efficiency, standard of, 22492. 

Expenditure per man on Field Army 
Brigades, question as to, 22502. 

London Infantry Brigades, placing 
together of battalions simuarly 
situated as to season for training, 
views as to, 22495. 

Period of service, contract as to, question 
whether it should be with the State instead of 
with commanding officer, 22527. 

Physique and medical examination, proportion 
physically unfit, 21857. 

Political influence, question as to, 22420. 

Regulations, conditions of efficiency past and 
present, and suggestions as to changes, 22466. 

(See also War Office Organisation.) 

Report by Sir R. Buller of Ist October, 1901, on 
improvement in the force, 1737. 

Reserve, formation of, views as to, 22532. 

Stiffening with Regulars for Home Defence, 
necessity for, 1749; 1990. 

Strength of the force, 190] ; 22431; 22645. 

Training : 

Amount necessary for efficiency, views as to, 

1749; 1771; 1834; 1875; 1920; 
1998 ; 22408. 

Comparison with amount taken by 
Colonial Forces and Swiss Militia, 
22076 5 22456. 

Camps: 

Attendance at in 1901 and in 193, 
return as to, 22645. 
Emergeney camps, 1900: 
attending, 1737, 
Period in, extension of to fourteen days, 
Views as to, 22498, 
Proportion taking fourteen days’ 
vamp, 22646, 7 


numbers 


Th 
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TURNER, Mason-GENeRat Sm A. E., K.0.B.—cont. 


VoLUNTEERS—coné. 
Training—cont. 
Company Training : 
Difficulties of field training, 22506: 
Numbers for, regulations as to minimum, 
22508. 
Individuality, cultivation of, importance of, 
22511. 
Musketry, increased training advocated, 
1737. 
Outposts, skirmishing and scouting, impor- 
tance of training, 22513: 
System of, comparison with system in 
Regular Army, 1921: 
War Office Committees on new regulations 
(Lord Raglan’s), 22037. 
War Office Organisation, framing of new 
regulations, procedure as to, 22037; 
22064. 


Wag Orrick OrcanisaTIon in relation to Auxiliary 
Forces : 

Advisory Boards : 

Constitution of, and value of, 21957. 

Proceedings of, paper on, 21803. 

Decentralisation since introduction of Army 
Corps system, see title Army Corps Com- 
manders, authority of. 

Drill of Auxiliary Forces, orders as to, question 

as to whether passed through I.G.A.F’s. 
office, 21841. 

Volunteer Field Artillery, new regulations 
as to, 21843, 

Embodiment, regulations for Militia on, framing 
by an officer familiar with the force desirable, 
21973. 

Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces : 

Change in department of, historical account 
of, 21803. 

Direct communication with Commander-in- 
Chief advocated, 22031 ; 22048, 

Duties of, views as to, 21809; 22034; 
22062. 

Staff of, number of, 21809. 

Regulations, new, procedure as to, 21841; 21843: 
27035 ; 22037; 22064. 

Separate department, formation of, difficulties 
of, 21816; 21979. 

Staff officer for Auxiliary Forces : 

Position of (under Secretary of State or 
Commander-in-Chief instead of Adjutant- 
General) and staff of, suggestion as to, 
21816. 

Special knowledge of the Forces desirable, 
21816. 

Value of the Auxiliary Forces, attitude of the 
authorities as to, 21812. 

Warrant Orricers of Regular Army, employment 
as Militia subalterns (General Hallam Parr’s 
Scheme), 3626 ; 3638; 3691; 3745. 

Yromanry, Pay for squadron training and musketry, 
partial application of this system to Volunteers 
advocated, 22519. 


TWISLETON - WYKEHAM-FIENNES; Cotoxer The 
Hon. G. C., Commanding the 3rd. Battalion Royal 
Scots Fusiliers; (See Questions, 19131-19220.) 


Minrira: 
Age of men, 19169. 
Allowance, separation, advocated, 19137; 19220. 
Band, recruiting for, system formerly in vogue, 
19141. 
Bounty, new regulations as to, abolition of re- 
engagement bounty, &c., effect of, 19196. 
Advance of non-training bounty made by 
witness, 19196. 
Desertion, 19220. 
Discipline and morale, comparison with Regulars 
as to, 19155; 19181. 
Efficiency, position as to, 19145; 19153; 19193. 
Inspecting officers, lack of knowledge and 
interest shown by, 19136; 19166. 
Pay, increase of, views as to, 19196. 
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TWISLETON-WYKEHAM-FIENNES, CoLonEL THE 


Hon. G. G.—cont. 
Minitia—cont. 
Physique, 19172. 
Comparison with Regulars a8 to, 19155; 
Medical inspection, &c., 1913 /: 3 
Greater elasticity in medical examina- 
tion advocated, 19220. 
Recruiting: 
Area, 19212, 
Opening and closing at discretion of Gom- 
manding officer advocated, 19137: 
Regular battalion, occasional presence of, 
in county; question whetber this would 
help recruiting, 19215. 
Rewards to bringers of recruits, 19137; 
19194. 
Re-engagements, return as to, 19198. 
Strength, deficiency in, 19133; 19138; 19139; 
19209. 
Comments on, in Confidential Report, 19149. 
Training ; 
Amount required for efficiency, 19152. 
Increase, views as to possibility of, 
19145; 19157; 19179. 
Brigade training away from home, suggestion 
that it should be less frequent, 19137; 
19141; 19144; 19149; 19210; 19219. 
Compulsory training, importance of, 19144. 
Preliminary drill under adjutant; reversion 
to advocated, 19137; 19141; 19175; 
19204 ; 19219. 
Permission granted and withdrawn,. 
19142, 
Recruits’ Training : 
Adequacy of present period ; 19151. 
Increase of, views as to, 19176. 
Simultaneous training, question as to, 
19175. 
Season of, 19208. 
War Office, relations with, 19136; 19142; 
19166. 


MusketRY: 
Efficiency, position as to, 19153; 19155; 19156, 
Hurried practice, 19156. 
Recruits’ Training, increase in views as to, 19157. 


Non-ComMMIssionED OFFICERS (Militia) : 

Efficiency, position as to, 19161; 19185. 

Number of, increase of, views as to, 19187. 

Supply of from the Regular Army, views as to. 
this suggestion, 19164; 19187; 19191. 

Training, new regulation as to attachment for 
one month to Regulars with a bounty, views as. 
to, 19163. 


Orricers (Militia): 

Class from which drawn, 19179. 

Commanding Officers, authority of, extension 

advocated, 19137; 19168. 
Efficiency, position as to, 19159: 
Supply of, adequacy of in battalion commanded 
by witness, 19137. 

Training, increase in, views as to, 19146. 
PERMANENT SraFF (Militia): 

Lfficiency, position as to, 19162. 

Number of, increase advocated, 19162; 


Souru Arrican Wak, services of Militia in, 19145. 


VICKERS, Mr. Tomas Epwarp, c.3, Chairman 


and Managing Director of Messrs. Vickers Sons 
& Maxim, Ltd; (See Questions 5471-5613.) 
Ace of Employés, 5502 ; 5535 ; 5606. 
CoMMISSION : 
Technical Instruction Commission, 5499, 
CompuLsory TRAINING, views 4s to, 5488 - ; 
5551; 5390; 5605, Peyentat 
Germany, Compulsory service in, 5497 ; 5503, 
Hotrpays, Saturday half-holidays, 5480 3 5509; 
5558. 
Whole day given to men going out for musketry 
practice, 5567. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


VICKERS, Mr. Tuomas Epwarps, c.B. —cont. 
Muutta : 
Allowances, separation, suggestion as to, 5611. 
Employés of Vickers, Sons & Maxim serving 
In, 5603. 
Training, arrangements as to, 5604. 
Miitia Batior Act, enforcement, question as to 
effect on employers, 5605, 
NUMeEE oF MEN employed by firm, 5474; 5532; 
562. 
Proportion of skilled or leading men 5496. 


Orricers, Volunteer, facilities for training, granted 
by firm, 5494. 
Sourn Argican Wag, Eniployés of firm serving in : 


Allowances, separation, granted by the firm, 
5495 ; 5608. 


Employment on return, 5484. 
Number of, 5484 ; 5603. 
VOLUNTEERS : 
Attitude of employers as to : 
Sheffield firms, and employers generally, 
5592. 
Vickers, Sons & Maxim, Messrs., 5484 ; 
5565. 
Class of men entering (in Sheffield), 5580. 
Corps of which witness is honorary Colonel, 
5472. 
Number of Volunteers in Sheffield, 5508, 5586. 
Employés of Vickers, Sons & Maxim, 
5473 ; 5475 5 5533. 
Numbers of em loyés of firm serving in the 
Volunteers at Barrow, 5476 ; 5563. 
Pay during Camp, 5491 ; 5517 ; 5539 ; 5583. 
Quality of the force, as to keenness and emula- 
tion, 5526. 
Training : 


Camps : 
Kniusemonts’ effect of, in increasing 
popularity of Camps, 5585, 
Attendance at, in 1900, 5514. 
Difficulties with foremen as to absence 
of men, 5479 ; 5482 ; 5495. 
Dismissal of men for going to Camp, 
instances of, 5598. 
Extension of period of, difficulties as 
to, 5485. 
Possibility of concentrated exten- 
ded period of training during 
Ist or 2nd years’ service, 5539 ; 
555 3 SHR2 ; 5590, 
New Regulations, effect of on numbers 
of Volunteers, 5589, 


Drill: : x 
Custom as to, in Shettield, 5547. 
Proportion _ of 


employés 
548l. : 
uustom as to in Sheffield, 


attending 


VINCENT, Conoser Sin) Howard, K.c.B.. K.C.M.G, 
ete., Commanding the Queen’s Westminster Volun- 
teers ; (See Questions 7806-7956). 


AvNILIARY Forces, Unification of, views as to, 7951, 
7956. 


Compusory SERVICE or Training, views as to, 7846, 


CycLe Corrs (Volunteers). reduction of Grant for, 


EMPLOYERS: 
Attitude towards Voiunt-ers, 781 
Holidays, arrangements es to, 7 


Invasion, Absence of warning, pos 
7892. 

Minitra Barvor Act, enforcement ; 
Effect of, upon Volunteers . 
Swiss Military System, comparison with, 7 

MOUATED INvanth 
Class of men jini 
Grant for, reds 
Organisation with Ir 

from Yeomanry, adyvents: 


sibility of, 7869 ; 


as a force distiner. 
als 


VINCENT, Cotovex Siz Howanb, £.0.B., K.C.M.G., eto. 
—cont, 
Mvsxertry : 

New Regulations, difficulties as to, owing to lack 
of time, and insufficient ranges, 7811 ; 7900; 
7907. 

Number of rounds of ammunition, 7848 ; 7907. 

Orricers (Voluntcers) : 

Commanding Officers, Monetary losses incurred 
by, in connection with Campe, 7828. 

Discharge of inefficient officers on mobilisation, 
views as to, 7891; 7922. 

Honours and Decorations, 7836. 

Public appointments, Conferring only on men 
who have served in some branch of the 
Auxiliary Forces advocated, 7835. 

Provisional regiments of Volunteers in event of 
mobilisation, question as to officers for, 7866, 

Supply of, deficiency in, 7831 ; 7926. 

On mobilisation, 7862 ; 7866; 7887 ; 7893. 

Training : 

Period probably required for, after mobilisa- 
tion, 7862 ; 7888; 7922. 
System at present adopted, 7925. 
RaNGEs, provision, inadequacy of, 7907 
Soutu Arrican War: 

Officers for Irregular Corps, 7866. 

Volunteers, efficiency in, 7852. 

City Imperial Volunteers, sent out without 
previous training at Aldershot or in bar- 

racks, 7860. 

Swiss Military System: 

Advantages of, 7827; 7829; 7951; 7955. 

As compared with Militia Ballot in England, 
7873. 

Efficiency of men, as compared with English 
Volunteers, 7921. 

Employers, question as to difficulties with, 7901. 

Exemption from service, tax exacted for, 7878. 

Officers, Regular, number of, 7955. 

Transport (Volunteers), Arrangement as to, on mobili- 
sation, 7854; 7859. 
VoLUNTEERS : 

Allowances and Pay. question as to pay, a8 
means of increasing supply of men, 7900. 

Battalion commanded by Witness (Queen's 
Westminsters) no longer a part of the Fieid 
Army, 7919. 

Class of men, 7838. 

Efficiency of the force, views as to. 7824: 7852; 

7860 ; 7883 ; 795A. 
Swiss soldiers, comparison with, 7921. 

Equipment, arrangement as to, on mobilisation, 
7855. 

Fines, exaction of, 7908. 

Grants and allowances : 

Mounted Infantry and cycles, reduction of 
Grant ior, 7933 ; 7938. 

Special Grant towards expenses of field-work 
(weck-end company trainings, etc.) advo- 
cated, 7918. 

Organisation : 

Provisional regiments, formation of, on 
mobilisation, views as to, 7865. 

Uniiication of the Auxiliary Forces, views a8 
to, 7951 ; 7956. 

Pesiod of Service: 

Contract as to, in most Metropolitan Corps 
7812. 

Order extending time for resignation by two 
months (i.e, until 31st March, 1904), issued 
by Witness, 7812. 

Recruits. number j ining in 1902-1903, 7898. 

Strenzth : 

Decline in, chietly owing to new Regulations. 
7811; 7825: 7898 ; 7955. 

Efficiency end Numbers, relative importance 
of 33 TIS 

Training ; 

Amount needed fcr efficiency, 7810; 7824. 
After mobilisation, 7852 ; 7853 ; 7860; 
7870; T7885: 7892. 
Increese in training, question as to 
advisability of, 7852. 


we 
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INDEX (WITNESSES). 


VINCENT, Cotong Siz Howasn, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., ete. 
—cont. 
VoLUNTEERS—cont. 
Traininy—cont. 
Camps: 
Attendance at, difficulties as to, 7827; 
7839 : 7933. 
Consolidated Battalion and Administra- 
tive Battalion, differences in, as to 
necessity for training in camps, 7811. 
Extension of period in, impracticability 
of, 7844. 
Notices as to date of, 7910. 
Season, convenient for, importance of, 
7811. 
Drills : 
Attendances at, number of, 7811. 
Increase in, impracticability of, 7845. 
Faster Training, abolition of, 7926; 7927. 
Field Trainings at week-ends, etc., 7818. 
Expenses of, how defrayed, 7915. 
New Regulations, effect of, 7809; 7811; 
7812; 7816; 7824; 7825; 7827; 7831; 
7900. 
Difficulty caused by frequent changes, 
7830 ; 7908 ; 7949. 
Variations in conditions of different corps as to 
numbers, efficiency, officers, etc., 7883. 
War Office, relations with: Representation of 
Volunteer Force advocated, 7939. 


Yzomanry, Imperial; 
Strength, probable decline in, views of Witness 
as to, 7936. 
War Office, representation at, 7941. 7944. 


WALKER-JONES,; Coroxex F. A., Commanding the 
West of Scotland Royal Garrison Artillery (Militia) ; 
(see Questions 19331-19526.) 


ARTILLERY (Militia): 
Allotment on mobilisation, 19354 ; 19479. 
Allowance, separation, advocated, 19352 3 19374. 
Class from which men are drawn, 19340; 19350; 
19366 ; 19388 ; 19402. 
Conversion into Infantry, views as to this 
suggestion. 19482. 
Efficiency : position as to, 19342. 
Equipment, 19343: 
Classes of guns, obsolete guns, 19346; 19356; 
19363. 
Views of witness as to most desirable 
armament for training purposes, 
19412: 19516; 19517. 
Married men, number of, 19375. 
Mobilisation : time that would be occupied in 
assembling men, 19393. 
Organisation : number of Companies, 19442. 
Pay in event of increased training, views as to, 
19353. 
Physique: medical examination, &c., 19409. 
Percentage medically unfit, cstimate of, 
19410. 
Recruiting: 
Area, 19382. 
Number of men recruited, 19383. 
Popularity of Artillery, 19390; 19484. 
Recruiting for the Line from, 19385; 19486. 
Status ot the force: attitude of Regulars towards 
Militia, &e., 19492. 
Strength, d ficiency in, 19334; 19338; 19351: 
19440; 19478. 
Training : 
Amount of, 19345; 19347; 19359; 19513. 
After mobilisation, 19380. 
Comparison with training ot Royal 
Artillery, 19370. 
Increase, views as to, 19348; 19352; 
19367 ; 19373. 
Effect on of inadequate equipment (see sub- 
heading Equipment, classes of guns). 
Place of, 19354 ; 19507. 
Disadvantages ot training in barracks 
at Glesgow. 19412: 19424; 19437- 
19439 ; 19482: 19491. 


WALKER-JONES, Cotonzn F. A.—cont. 
ABTILLERY (Militia) —cont. 
Training—cont. 
Preliminary drill, period of, 19372. 
Increase advocated, 19374, 
Recruits Training : 
Depot training, disadvantages of, 
superiority of training in Militia 
barracks under Militia Officers, 19405; 
19482 ; 19487. 
Increase advocated, 19348 ; 19374. 
Specialists, difficulty as to, 19344; 19366. 


MILITIA : 
Artillery—see that title. 
Pension, suggestion as to, 19463. 
Recruiting : 
Rewards to bringers of recruite, 19452. 
Temporary office to be opened by adjutant 
in outlying districts, views as to this 
8u; tion, 19460. é 
Training, drill on enlistment, suggestion that dis- 
charged soldiers and militiamen be allowed 
to come up for, 19518. 


Now-Commissiongp OFFIcERS (Militia) : 
Reservists of Regular Army, employment du:ing 
training period, suggested, 19518. 
Orricrrs (Artillery, Militia) : 
Allowances, travelling expenses, suggestions as 
to, 19398. 
Class from which drawn, 19337. 
Local men, question as to, 19396 
Supply, adequacy of, 19336. 
Training: 
Amount of, 19443. 
Increase of: officers probably willing to 
undertake, 19369. 
Place of, 19446, 


Orricers (Militia force generally). 
Commanding officers, question as to attendance 
at Schools of Instruction, with pay, 19470. 


Permanent SrarF (Artillery, Militia): 
Recruiting by, 19383. 


WALLIS, Cotonzt C. T., Commanding the Ist Mon- 
mouthshire Royal Garrison Artillery Volunteers ; 
(See Questions 9642-9765.) 


ARTILLERY, VOLUNTEER Forck GENERALLY! 

Allowances and Pay, 9664, 9667, 9733. 
Separation Allowances, 9667. 

Discipline, 9655; 9714; 9726. 

Equipment: Arrangements as to on mobilisa- 
tion, 9649. 

Training —Camps : " 
Allowance for, inadequacy of to cover ex- 

penses, 9679; 9685; 9702; 9707, 


ARTILLERY, VOLUNTEER FIELD ARTILLERY, question 
as to possibility of organising : 

Allowance for training expenses, suggestion ag 
to, 9649. 

Drivers, Training, 9689. 

Efficiency, views as to, 9678; 9702; 9714; 9717; 

9723. 

Comparison with Regulars, 9700. 

Indian Mutiny, efficiency of Volunteer 
Artillery in, 9728. 

Equipment: Suggestion as to provision of guns 
and horses at some convement centre to 
which Volunteer Artillery might be sent for 
training, 9709, 

Horses, training, 9717. 

Organisation of Volunteer Field Artillery, 

discontinuance of, probable effect of, 9677. : 

Training ; 

\idershot and Salisbury Plain, training at, in 

year 1900, 9650, 

Drilling with Re; ‘ulars, questi 
ue 4 question as to, 

Efficiency, discipline, ete., 
9655; 9714; 9726, 

Equipment, 9713. 

‘lorses, provision, 9714; 9730. 


effect. on. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


WALLIS, Coronet C. T.—cont. 


Agtitteny, VoLUNi EER Firtp ARtILLERY—cont. 
Training—cons. 
Aldershot and Salisbury Plain, training at, 
in year 1900—coné. 
ares of men attending, 9653; 9663 ; 
741. 
Pay and separation allowance during, 
9664; 9666. 
Amount required for efficiency, after mobili- 
sation, 9717, 9723. 
Camps: 
Horses and guns, provision at some 
given centre advocated, 9704; 9709. 
Period in, question as to adequacy of, 
and possibility of extended period, 
9709 ; 9737. 
Field Training, expenses of, suggestion as to 
allowance for, 9649. 
ARTILLERY, VOLUNTEER, Posrrion (HEavy) Bat- 
TERIES : 
Allowance, inadequacy for, 9649; 9680; 9685; 
9702; 9707. 
Drivers, 
9675. 
Equipment : 
Carbines, regulations as to, 9675. 
Classes of guns, 9672. 
Horses, provision, 9738 : 
Allowance for, inadequacy of, 9680; 9682. 
Amount advocated, 9688. 
Contract for, on mobilisation. 9695. 
Dem. Hats, taking over by the Government 
advocated, 9649. 
Manquvrine Ground, provision, 9703. 
Orricezrs (Volunteers) : 
Allowances and Pay—inadequacy of camp allow- 
ance, 9749. 
Commission in Regular Army advocated as an 
inducement to additional training, 9756. 
Expenses of, 9649 ; 9684; 9749. 
Financial Responsibilities, objections to, 9649. 
Relations with men, 9659. 
Status of, equal with that of Yeomanry, advo- 
cated, 9749. 
Training : 
Lectures, Tactical Instruction, etc., 9749, 
9761. 
Suggestion that Tactical Officers should 
be stationed at centres throughout 
the country, 9749; 9753; 9758. 
Schools of Instruction : 
Convenient centres for, advocated, 964 
9670; 9749; 9751. 
Period of instruction : 
Convenient season for, importance 
of, 9649. 
Two periods of a fortnight instead 
of one period of a month, advo- 
cated, 9671; 9751. 
Three or six months course at 
a Military Institute, views as to 
possibility of, 9751 ; 9753. 
PeamaNent SraFF (Volunteer), suggestions for im- 
provement of, 9749 : 9750. 
Pay of, 9749 ; 9763. 
Ranoes. provision by the Government advocated, 
9649; 9749. 
Transport, Volunteer, provision, 9649. 
VOLUNTEERS: 
Allowances and Pay during Camp, 9733. 
Artillery, see that title. 
Grants, Capitation, abolition advocated, 9649. 
Training : 
Amount required for efficiency, 9648. 
Camps, expenses of corps, as to camping 
ground and water, 9749. 
New Regulations, question as to, 9647. 
Uniforms, supply of, from Clothing Department, 
advocated, 9649. 
YEomanry, Imperial: 
Officers, status of, 9749. : 
Pay, effect of on Volunteers with regard to 
feeling as to pay during Camps, 9733. 


dismounting, regulations as to, 


WALSH; Cotowe: H. A., Commanding the 20th Regi- 
mental District (Lancashire Fusiliers), Bury ; (See 
Questions 20005-20135). 


Gomputsory TRaINING, views as to, 20071; 20105. 
Age for, 20106. 
Emprtoyers or Lazovur, difficulties with, 20067; 
20070; 20108. 
Minitia: 
Allowance, separation advocated, 20029. 
Boots, 20027. 
Class from which drawn, 20070. 
Efficiency, position as to, 20016. 
Comparison with foreign troops, 20083; 
20003 ; 20104. 
Marching, quality as to, and suggestion as to 
training, 20027. 
Mobilisation, duties of Officers Commanding 
Depats, 20029. 
Organisation, closer connection with Regular 
Army advocated, 20027. 
Physique, 20097. 
Capacity to endure a campaign, 20095. 
Proportion of physically unfit, 20104. 
Recruiting, reasons inducing men io join the 
force, 20027 ; 20041. 
Recruiting from the Militia for the Line, 
20027. 
Signalling, importance of training in, 20054. 
Buglers, training in, suggestion as to, 20056 
Strength, 20007. 
No difficulty as to recruiting in Bury district, 
20008 ; 20024. : 
Training: 
Amount required for efficiency, 20073. 


After mobilisation, 20020; 20074; 
20081. 
Increase of annual training advocated, 
20029. 
Brigade training, value of, 20017; 20022; 
20027. 


Competitive spirit developed in, 20062. 
System advocated, 20027. 
Company field training, value of, 20020; 
20113, 
County, training in, advocated, 20096. 
Manceuvres, value of, and suggestion that 
Militia should have a fortnight’s training 
previous to, 20027; 20098. 
Passes for men to go to their homes 
on Saturdays and Sundays, 20029. 
Preliminary drill and drill on enlistment. 
telative advantages of, 20035. 
Recruits’ Training: 
Depot training : 
Number of recruits at Depot, 20030. 
System adopted in Lancashire 
Fusiliers, 20027. 
Increase in, possibility of, views as to 
20067. 
Simultaneous training, views as to, 
20037 ; 20041. ‘ 
Suggestion that men should be entirely 
under control of commanding officer 
during first three weeks, 20029; 20110. 
MUSKETRY : 
Hurried practice, 20027 ; 20029 ; 20073. 
Increased training. necessity for, 20027 ; 20115. 
Importance of, 20135. 
Non-commisstonep OrFicers (Militia): 
Efficiency, 20074; 20087; 20104. 
Position in private life, effect of os eae 
Reservists of Regular Army, employm' * 
during training advocated, 20027; 20090. 
20116. : 
Signalling, importance of training in, 20054. 
ICERS (Militia) : Bf ‘ 
on rena 2 pination of Militia ond Ot 
adjutancy, disadvantages of, 20027 ; 20030. 
Class from which drawn, 20014. 
Sommanding officer: 4 
- “authority of during first threo er 
training, suggestion as to, 20029 ; odin 
Position of, in relation to officer comm! ie 
Depat, 20027. 


INDEX (WITNESSES). 


WALSH, Cotonst H. A.—cont. 
Orricsrs (Militia) —cont, 
Commissions in Regular Army for young Militia 
officers : 
Number of officers taking, 20122. 4 
" Passing of all officers through the Militia, 
views as to this suggestion, 20130. 
Retention in Militia of officers failing to 
ebtain these commissions, 20126. 
Value of military training as compared with 
Sandhurst, 20129. 
Importance of, 20074; 20089. 
Supply of, deficiency in, 20012; 20043; 20120; 
20124. 
Training: : 
Schools of instruction: attendance at Hythe, 
difficulties of, 20051. 
Signalling, importance of, 20054. 
Six months course at a school or Military 
Institute, views as to, 20121; 20131. 


Orricers (Volunteers) : 
Brigade Major, appointment of to all Brigades, 
views as to, . 
Efficiency, 20015. 
Supply of, adequacy of, 20011. 


PERMANENT Starr, number of, increase advocated, 
20027. 


Ranazs, provision of, importance of, 20029. 


Sourn Arrican War, militia in, 20047. 
Re-engagement of men after return home, 
question as to, 20048. 


VoLUNTEERS : 
Allowance, separation advocated, 20029. 
Mobilisation, duties of officers commanding 
Depéts in event of, 20029. 
Strength, adequacy of, 20010. 


WATSON, Carram and Hon. Masor G. G., Command- 
ing the Mounted Infantry in the Qucen’s Rifle 
Volunteer Brigade ; (sce Questions 17380-17563). 


Cycuists, value of, for home defence, comparison 
with Mounted Infantry, 17518. 


Mountev InFantry, Volunteers: 
Accoutrements, saddlery, &., provision of on 
mobilisation, 17474. 
Allowances : 
Camp Allowances, 17492, 17530: 
Horses, provision and maintenance dur- 
ing camp, and conveyance to camp, 
17493; 17505; 17508. 
Travelling expenses, officers and men, 
17497, 
Mounted drills, no allowance for, 17501. 
Class from which drawn, men who would not 
enter other branches of the auxiliary forces, 
17393 ; 17398; 17430; 17437; 17460; 17468; 
17480; 17543; 17563. 
Date of formation of the Corps, 17407. 
Disbandment order, with subsequent exception 
as to certain sections, 17393; 17397. 
Efficiency, 17391; 17563. 
Comparison with Regulars, 17478. 
Comparison with Yeomanry, 17529. 
Horsemastership, see that sub-heading: 
Enrolment of men, system adopted, 17453. 
Expenditure on the Corps—how defrayed, 17510; 
17530; 17533; 17537; 17543; 17547. 
Grants: 
Capitation Grant: 
Amount of, 17552. 
Reduction contemplated, probable 
effect of on Corps, 17483; 17506, 
Suggestion that it shall be adequate 
for one week's camp annually, 
17563. 
Offered in 1900, withdrawn, and sub- 
sequently restored on certain condi- 
tions, 17393; 17397. 
Equipment, and various other grants, 17503. 
Suggestion as to ing on same footing as 
Yeomanry, 17563, 
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WATSON, Caprarn and Hon. Masorz G. G.—cont. 
Mountep InrantEy, Volunteers—coné. 


Horsemastership : 
Efficiency in, 17417; 17425. 
Training in, 17417. 
Amount required after mobilisation, 
17448. 
Horses: ; 
Camps, provision and maintenance during, 
17493; 17505; abc ; 
* Quality and training, 17557. 
3 ame of, arrangements as to, 17408. 
On Mobilisation, question as to, 17413; 
17472; 17560. 
Registration as army horses, question 


aa to, 17470. 
Musketry, efficiency of Mounted Infantry ag to; 
17545. 
Officers : 


Allowance for travelling expenses, 17498: 
Commanding officer, financial responsibility 
of, 17539. 
Horsemastership, efficiency as to, 17425: 
Supply of, adequacy of, 17386. 
Effect of, on numbers available for other 
branches of the service, question as 
to, 17387 ; 17388; 17466. 
Other branches of the service supplied 
with officers from Mounted Infantry, 
17395 ; 17467 ; 17468; 17469; 17563; 

Organisation : 

Company made up from various battalions 
of the brigade, 17385. 

Extent to which connected with the regiment, 
17453, 

Separate organisation, question as to 
advisability of, 17459; 17539, 

Strength of, 17381; 17385; 17393. 

Training, 17415, 

Amount needed after mobilisation, 17445; 
17478. 
Camps: 
Allowances, see that sub-heading: 
Cooking, &c., arrangements as to, 17531. 
Horses, see that sub-heading. 
Period in, 17435. 
Extension to fourteen days, views 
as to possibility of, 17436 ; 17438, 
Comparison with Yeomanry training, 17516, 
Horsemastership, see that sub-heading. 
Mounted drills, 17441; 17489. 
Recruits, training under the adjutant of the 
Tegiment, 17458. 
Riding School, 17402; 17444, 
Use of the force: 
Comparison with Cyclists, 17518. 
Comparison with Yeomanry, 17382; 
Summary of arguments in favour of, 
7563. 
War Office, relations with, 17393. 
Sovrn Arrican War: 

Saddles, difficuliy as to supply of, 17478; 

Services and efficiency of Mounted Infantry 
during, 17422; 17426 ; 17450; 17563, 

YEOMANRY: 

Admission to, offered and declined. 17398, 

Allowances, 17500; 17503; 17563, 

Effect on, of organisation of Mounted Infantry, 
see title Mounted Infantry, swh-headings Clase 
of men, and Officers, supply of. 

Horses, provision, 17414; 1756). 


Use of, as distinguished from Mounted 
17382: eer ened 


WATTS, CoLoxeL W.. oB., Commanding 3rd Battalion 
Welsh Regiment ; (see Questions 18521-18646). 


RE » for supply of office: 
to Auxiliary Forces, and Suggestion as to Gorains 


ment grant for, 18568. 
Gomputsory Trarnina, views as to, 18534 538 ; 
18542 ; 18599. Pe 
Age for. 18602. 
Effect on number of men entering Militia and 
Volunteers respectively, 18603, 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


WATTS, Cotonzt W., 0.8.—cont. 


Exrvores of labour, difficulties with, 18544 ; 18600. 
Minima: 
Bounty, Reserve, (old Militia Reserve), abolition 
of, 18610. 
Glass from which drawn, 18547. 
Discharge, purchase of, increased fee for advo- 
cated, 18576. 
Efficiency to meet continental troops, views as 
to, 18532. 
Honours and decorations: suggestion as to 
long service medal, 18545. 
Pay, increase of, and other inducements, views 
as to, 18534. 
Recruiting, circumstances affecting, 18568 ; 
18575 ; 18633. 
Unpopularity of the force, 18534 ; 18545 
Reserve (old Militia Reserve), abolition of, 18606. 
Training : 


Amount needed for efficiency, 18597. 
After mobilisation, 18594. 
Gounty, training in, once in three years advo- 
cated, 18584 ; 18630. 
Increase in annual training advocated, 18540. 
Preliminary training under adjutant, re- 
version to, views as to, 18574. 
Recruits’ training : 
Depdt training, 18632. 
Increase of, question as to possibility 
of, 18568. 


Uniform, inferiority to Regulars and Volunteers, 
18645. 


Miuitia Batior Act: enforcement for supply of 
officers, views as to, 18557. 


Mititta RIFLE Association : suggestions of, views of 
Witness as to, 18570. 


MusKeErry: 


Hurried practice, 18597. 
Recruits, training : 
Commanding officer, increased authority 
with regard to, advocated, 18643. 
Increase of, advocated, 18595. 


Non-Comaisstonep OFFicers, Militia: 

Allowance, separation, advocated, 18615 

Bounty, re-engagement, restoration of, advocated, 
18615. 


Efficiency, views as to, 18560; 18566; 18567; 

18614. 
Position in private life, effect of upon 
efficiency, 18560. 

Importance of, 18618. 

Promotion of, suggestion as to, 18590. 

Reservists of Regular Army, supply of during 
training period, suggestion as to, 18564. 

Training, preliminary, suggestion as to, 18560. 

Uniform, inferiority to Regulars and Volunteers, 
18645. 

Volunteer force, sergeants of, suggestion as to 
supply of to Militia, 18561. 


OFFIcERS, Militia: 


Adjutant, promotion of, report by Commanding 
officer, suggestion as to, 18635. 

Ulass from which drawn, care in selection of, 

18553. 
Leisured class, suggestion as to, 18556. 

Commanding officer, authority of, increase 
advocated, 18590 ; 18635 ; 18639 ; 18641. 

Gommissions in Regular Army, number of officers 
taking, 18551. 

Efficiency, views as to, 18559 ; 18566; 18567. 

Grant or retaining fee, suggestion as to, 18558; 

18619. 
Graduated scale, on number of years’ ser- 
vice, suggestion as to, 1862]. 

Importance of, 18566 ; 18590, 

Keenness, 18559. 

Losses incurred through absence from civil 
employment, difficulties as to, 18555; 18577 ; 
18624. 

Pay, adequacy of, to cover actual training 
expenses, 18625. 


WATTS, Cotonzx W., o.B.—cont. 
Orriczrs, Mitr1a—cont, 
Promotion : 
Difficulty of Commanding officer as to 
selection, 18559. 
From subaltern to captain, conditions as 
to passing school, 18653, 
Supply of, deficiency in, 18550 ; 18555. 
Training: 
Schools of instruction, admission at, ques- 
tions as to difficulties of, 18581 ; 18629, 
PERMANENT StaFF: 
Number of, increase advocated, 18646. 
Promotion of, from Militia, suggestion as to, 
18639. 
Ranags, provision of, importance of, 18504, 
South Argican Wak, Militia in: 
Efficiency, comments on, 18525 ; 18520; 18592. 
Musketry, training of men before going out, and 
after arrival in South Africa, 18525. 
Non-commissioned officers : efficiency, discipline, 
&c., increase in, during, 18587. 
Officers : 
Losses incurred through absence from civil 
employment, 18577. 


Number passing from Militia into line, 18551. 
Work done by Militia, 18528; 18591. 


WELLINGTON, His Grack tHe Duxe or, 
G.c.v.0., President of the National Service 
(Sce Questions 6786-6811.) 
Computsory SERVICE oR TRAINING * 
Adoption of, advocated by National Service 
League, 6787 ; 6795 ; 6799. 
Navy, inclusion in the scheme, 6787; 6791; 
6799. 


Payment of force during training, 6803. 

Period of training advocated, 6804. 
Invasion, possibility of, views as to, 68U8. 
Nationau Service LEAGuE: 

Date of formation, 6788. 

Members, representative character of, 6805. 

Objects of the League, 6787 ; 6794. 


ScHoozs, compulsory drill in, advocated, 6796; 6799. 


KG, 
e; 


WEMYSS, Cotonet THE Ricut Hon. rue Eant or, 
A.D.c., Late Colonel of the London Scottish 
Rifle Volunteers 3 (See Questions 6690-6785.) 

Commission, Royal, on War in South Africa, 6713. 
GERMAN ARMY, one year’s service system, 6719. 
Invasion, possibility of, views as to, 6693. 
Miuitia Batior Act, enforcement and amendment, 
views as to, 6691 ; 6717. 
Advantages of, as compared with compulsory 
universal training, 6723, 
Age at which men should be liable, 6720, 6741 + 
6758. 
Areas, revision and extension, 6702. 
Authorities, Commissions, and Committees ap- 
roving of, 6779, : 
Bills introduced by witness and by Lord Lans- 
downe, 6692 ; 6697 ; 6705 ; 6722. 
Speech by Lord Hai rdwicke, 6705. : 
Circular issued by witnes: — (“EX planar Notes 
and Questions on the Militia Ballot,” ) replies 
to, 6697 ; 6751, Nhe 
Duties of Militia as distinguished from those 
of Volunteers, in home defence, 6781. 
Effect of npon Volunteers: : 
Increase in strength, discipline and efficiency, 
6701, 6737, 6743, 6749, 6775, 6780. ait 
Selection of Volunteers, principle of, 6741, 
6746. we 
Temporary increase of Militia in on to 
make up deficiency in strength of Volun- 
teers, question as to, 6749, 
Employers, attitude towards Militia, 6770. 
Foreign service : 5 eee 
Liability for, question as to, 6699; 6712 
6730. 
Use of in regiments preferable to use a 
individuals, 6700 ; 6715 ; 6731. 


INDEX (WITNESSES), 


WEMYSS, Cotonen Tae Richt Hon tae 
A.D.0.—cont. 


Mrurria Bator Act, enforcoment and amendment, 
views as to—cont. 
Period of service, 6721. 
Reception in the country of attempt to enforce 
the Act, views us to, 6696 3 6755. 
Recruiting for the Army through the Militia 
question whether this would continue, 6771. 
Registration for purposes of, 6704 3 6706. 
Substitutes not to be allowed, 6778, 
Working men, attitude of, as to, 6755 ; 6768, 
Miurrta Reserve (Old) : 
on-enforcement of Act empowering the raising 
of 60,000 Militia Reserve, 6697 ; 6701 ; 6708. 
Strength of, deficiency in, ballot to be used in 
event of, 6748, 
REcRUITING FoR REGULAR ARMy, 
ments advocated, 6719. 
Sourn AFrican War: 
Militia, efficiency of, comment on, in evidence 
given before War Commission, 6713. 
Volunteers, use of, views as to, 6780. 
VOLUNTEERS : 
Efficiency and numbers, relative importance of, 
6701 ; 6780. 
Foreign service, liability for, views as to, 6780. 
Inception of the force, expenditure, difficulties 
encountered, é&c., 6719. 
Militia Ballot Act, enforcement of, effect upon 
Volunteer Force : see Militia Ballot Act, sub- 
heading Effect of. 


Earv or, 


greater induce- 


WILSON, Lreorexanr-Gotoner §. M., 0.8. OMG. 
D.8.0., Deputy-Assistant Director-General, Army 
Medical Service ; (See Questions 22905-25026.) 


Army Service Corrs VoLUNTEERS, provision of 
Medical transport not undertaken by, 22949. 

Beiaapr BEARER Compantgs, see title, Volunteer 
Medical Services. 


Grvutan Docrors : 
Militia camps, question as to supervision by, 
22985. 
South African War, services in, 22913; 22981. 


Hosprrats, Civilian, arrangements as to in War 
time, 22956 ; 23002, 

Hosrrrars, Miurary : 

Field hospitals and field work not undertaken 
by R.A.M.C. (Militia), but by Volunteers, 
22992 ; 23000. 

Non-commissioned officers and men of Militia 
Infantry attached to hospitals during training, 
22995. 

Work to be undertaken by Militia in emergency 
when R.A.M.C. is called abroad, 22931 ; 
22990 ; 23001, 

Mepicar Service ror THE WHOLE ARMY: number 
of officers required for Home Defence Force in 
event of war, 22976, 

Mmuria Mepicat SERvIcE : 

Regimental officers : 

Appointment of, suggestions as to, 22997 ; 
23004, 

Number formerly appointed, 22970. 

Pay, comparison with that of R.A.M.C. 
(Militia), 22972, 

Royal Army Medical Corps (Militia) : 

Allotment on mobilisation, see sub-heeding, 
Duties of. 

Camps, annual, arrangement as to, 22986, 

Class from which men are drawn, 22914. 

Duties of, distribution of men, ete., 22924 ; 
22931 ; 22990 ; 23001. 

Equipment, arrangements as to, 22923. 

Officers : 

Age of and duties of, 22920, 

Number to a company, 22973. 
Organisation, general account of, 22928 
Supply of men, adequacy of, 22915. 
Training, 22929 ; 23005. 

War Office Advisory Board, representation 
on, views as to, 22968, 

RecmMENTAL STRETCHER Brazzers, training of, views 

as to, 22965, 
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WILSON, Lievr.-Cotonzn E. M., 0.B., C.M.G.. D.8.0.— 
cont. 


Sr. Joun’s AmBuLance Bricapg, authority to raise 
Bearer Companies from, 23023. 
Sourn Argican Wag, medical service in: 
Givilian surgeons, employment of 22913 3 22981. 
Militia and Volunteer medical officers serving 
in, 22981. 


VoLUNTEER MeEpIcaz SERVIOES: 
Brigade Bearer Companies : 
Absorption into R.A.M.C. (Volunteers), 
views as to this suggestion, 22952. 
Allotment on mobilisation, 22952, 
Attachment to an Infantry Brigade, advo- 
cated, 22952, 

Duties of, 22935 ; 23001. 

Efficiency of men, 23013, 

Equipment, 22935. 

Organisation, general account of, 22926, 

Strength of, 22929, 

Training, 23012. 

Transport not provided, 22949; 22958, 
Class from which men are drawn, 22914, 
Duties of, 22935 ; 22992 ; 23000. 

Officers : 
Departmental List, views as to this suge 
gestion, 22960. 
Rank of regimental officers, retention of 
title “surgeon,” etc., views as to, 22958, 
Senior medical officers of brigades, allow- 
ances in camp, 22961. 
Training in hospitals with examination 
for promotion, scheme for, 22964, 
Royal Army Medical Corps (Volunteers). 

Allotment on mobilisation, 22932. 

Duties of, 22993, 

Equipment adequacy of, views as to, 2298¢ ; 

22937. 
On mobilisation, additional equipment 
necessary, 22938 ; 22950, 
Increase of, for instructional purposes, 
request for, 22929; 22935 ; 22937, 
Officers, see that sub-heading. 
Organisation, general account of scheme of, 
22929. 
Training, 22929, 
Camps, period in, views as to extension 
of, 23012. 
Transport, provision, 22944; 22949 ; 
23023, 
Supplies of men, adequacy of, 22915, 
War Office, Advisory Board, representation on, 
views as to, 22968, 


., VISCOUNT, K.P, etc., ete. late Commander- 


WOLSELEY, $= Firnp-MarsuaL) Tue Ricur Hon, 
G. 
in-Chief ; (Nee Questions 1457-1733.) 


ARMY ORGANISATION : 
Duties of the Army, 1479 ; 1619. 
TILLERY : 
sa Field batteries, manning by Militia or Volun- 
teers, inexpediency of, 1475; 1674. 
AUXILIARY Forces generally : 
Artillery, deticiency as to, 1553, 
Efficiency, present position as to, 1517; 1691 ; 
1707. 
Numbers and efficiency, relative importance 
of, 1537. 
Equipment, 1552. ; 
Expenditure on, importance of, as compared 
with expenditure on Regular Army, 1727. 
Foreign service, liability for, in event of war, 
views of witness as to, 1487. ’ 
Organisation for foreign service, system 
most desirable, 1488. 
Officers. See that title. F 
Stitfening of Auxiliary Forces with Regular 
Troops for Home Defence advocated, 1472 ; 
1517 5 1528 ; 1539 5 14567 ; 1670. 
Proportion of Regulars, 1459 ; 1606. 
Training required to attain efticiency for Home 
Detence, 1519 5 1525 ; 1715. 
War Oftice Memorandum of 11th May, 1903, on 
organisation of the Auxiliary Forces, 1487 ; 
119, 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


WOLSELE\, Freco-Marsaat, Tue Ricat. Hon. G. J., 
ViscoUNT, K.P., ETC., ETC.—cont. 


sory Service, Views as to, 1502; 1541; 
1686 ; 1710; 1728. 
isation of Auxiliary Forces under Com- 
ry Service system, 1511. 
Training, period advocated, 1510. 
Discrrttse, linportance of, and cultivation of, 1494 ; 
1633 : 1657 ; 1681; 1716. 
ForeEtcn ARMIES : 
Compulsory Service, 1506. 
Oliicers, training, German Army, 1645, 
Training, German Army, 1532; 1540; 1645; 
1654. 
Homr D cE: 
Garrison regiments, Royal Reserve of, 1485. 
London, see that title. 
Mobile Force for England, 1599 ; 1602 ; 1669. 
Stitfening of Auxiliary Forces by Regular 
Troops, see Auxiliary Forces. 
Strenzth, total, of forces for, 1690. 
Estimate by witness of strength desirable, 
1459 ; 1597 ; 1665. 
i rmy Corps scheme, strength and 
distribution of forces under, 1598. 
m Inpia, Reinforcements for in event of war, 1478; 
1570 ; 1575 ; 1697 ; 1704. 
INVASION : 
National credit, probable effect of invasion on, 
Is. 
Perind that would probably elapse between 
leclaration of war and invasion, 1462 ; 1570 ; 


Possibility of, views of great Military and 
Naval authorities as to, 1617. 
Power of Navy to protect country from, see 
Navy. 
Lospoy, DEFENCE oF, Strength and efficiency of 
forces for, question as to, 1724, 
Minivra: 
Artillery : : 
Guns, equipment, 1553, 
Manning of Field batteries by Militia, in 
expediency of, 1475, 1674. 
iency, present position as to, 1460, 
n Service, liability for, in event of war, 
as to, 1480 5 1487 5 1562. 
see that title. 
Reserve, value of the system, 1482 ; 1483, 
Strenzth of force for Home Defence, 1601 ; 1665. 
‘Training required to attain efticiency for Home 
Detence, 1463; 1 3 1723. 
Value of, as a recruiting ground for the Army, 


1730. 

Miuit1a Battot Act, enforcement, views as to, 
1728. 

Navy: 


Period probably elapsing before attainment of 
complete sea-command, 1570. 
Power to prevent invasion, views as to, 1459; 
1513; 1557; 1612. 
Noy-ComMisstoneD OFricers, Efficiency, Impor- 
tance of, 1712. 
OFFICERS : 


y Forces generally : 
importance of, 1584; 


1628 ; 


IG11. 
Supply of certain number of ofticers from 
Regular Army, views as to, 1545, 
Traiuing, sugzestions as to, 1494; 1510 


Vh445 17 
Militia Otticers : 
Efficiency, 1493. 
Pay and other inducements, 158! 
Supply of, 1588 ; 1591. 
Training, suggestions as to, 1494. 
College for, views of witness as to, 
1595 
Rewalar Army, Officers of : 
Qualifications most important, 1630, 
Supply, deficiency in, 1545, 
Training, period necessary, 1632 
Volunteer Officers : 
Discipline. quality as to, 1657, 
Supply of certain number from the Regular 
Army, Views as to, 1647. 


9; 1684. 


WOLSELEY, Frevp-Manrsuat, Tux Ricut Hoy. G. J., 
Viscount, K.P., ETC., ETO.—cont. 


Reinrorcements, Despatch of abroad : 
Improbability of despatch of all Regular Troops 
until safety from invasion has been assured, 
1700. 
India, see that title. 
Sour AFRIcAN WAR: 
Militia, efficiency of, 1493. 
Volunteers, organisation and efficiency, 1489. 
TraIninc of Regular Soldiers, subjects most impor- 
tant in, 1649, 
VOLUNTEERS : 
Army Act, placing under, advocated, 1681, 
Artillery, manning of Field batteries by Volun- 
teers, inexpediency of, 1674. 
Discipline, quality as to, 16357 ; 1716. 
Efficiency for Home Defence, present condition 
ax to, 1460; 1658, 
Officers, see that title. 
Strength of force for Home Defence, 1601 ; 
1665, 
Training : 
Increase required to attain efficiency for 
Home Defence, 1463 ; 1469. 
Schools, military training in, and Cadet 
Corps, value of, 1718 ; 1731. 


WOOD, Frevp-Marsiau Sir H. Evetyy, v.c., @.0.1, 


etc., Commanding the 2nd Army Corps; (See Quer 
tions 21618-21802. 


ApMy ORGANISATION : 

Home Defence Force, estimate of strength 
required, 21620; 21777; 21779. 

Method of raising Regular Army in event of, 
compulsory service for Home Defence Force, 
views as to, 21648. 

Numbers and efficiency of the Army, views as to, 
21650 ; 21651. 

Oversea requirements, strength of the Army 
in relation to, 21778. 

Territorial system, advantages of, 21670. 


ArtiLuery (Field Artillery), amount of training re- 
quired, 21736. 


ARTILLERY (MILITIA Fretp ARTILLERY), organisa- 
tion, 21737. 
Stiffening of Regulars, 21738. 


Artintery, VotuNnTEER, Position (Heavy) Bat- 
TERIES : 


Organisation of Volunteer Field Artillery, views 
as to, 21749. 
Training, amount required for efficiency after 
mobilisation, 21742. 
AUXILIARY Forces: At 
Efficiency, views as to, and as to possibility of 
producing an efficient force, 21619; 21622 
21674. 
Experience of Witness as to, 21618. 
Stiffening of Regulars necessary to make aD 
efficient Home Defence Force, 21620. 
Caper Corps 1x Scuoors, value of, 21721. 


Commission, Royal, on War in South Africa, evidence 
as to provision of sea transport, 21795. 


CompuLsory SERVICE ON THE Swiss SySTEM, adop- 
tion of in United Kingdom advocated, 21623; 
21624 ; 21632 ; 21676; 21692; 21696. wee 

Age of liability for service, 2163]; 21652; 
21659 ; 21667 ; 21680 ; 21708. . mm 
All arms to be trained under, suggestion a8 [ 
21630 ; 21734. : 
Artillery, training under, 21630; 21 735 Ae 
Auxiliary Forces, organisation under with na 
of Home Defence Army, 21645. 
3arracks, living in: 
Practice as to, in Switzerland, para 
Prejudice against, views as to, 217005 
21771. ere 
Unnecessary, views a8 to, 21759; 2176 
21775. : 
Hours, number of per day to be sper 
in barracks, 21774. 21693: 
Classes, mixed, advantage of, views 48 to, 216 
21678 ; 21679: 21760. 
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WOOD, Fiexp-Marsuat Sir H. EVELYN, V.0., G.0.B., 
etce.—cont. 


Computsony SERvicE on THE Swiss System, 
ETCO.—cont, 


Comparison with German system, 21640. 
Education in Switzerland, 21720 ; 21764. 
Exemptions, 21726. 
Foreign service, liability for not contemplated, 
21645. 
Foreigners resident in the country, method of 
dealing with, 21762. 
Localisation, importance of, 21670 ; 21673. 
Non-commissioned Officers, importance of, 
21728. 
Officers : 
Importance of, 21667; 21728. 
Occupations, other than military, followed 
under Swiss system, 21753. 
Supply of, 21633 ; 21635 ; 21758; 
Training, 21630; 21665 ; 21727 ; 21754. 
Passing of all officers through the ranks, 
21623 ; 21644. 
One year’s service on lines of Freiwilliger, views 
as to, 21665; 21724; 21755. 
Period of liability, 21707. 
Reception by the country of any proposal as to 
compulsion, views as to, 21677 ; 21697. 
Recruiting areas, readjustment under, question 
as to, 21670. 
Registration and other measures for introduc- 
tion of compulsion, 21671 ; 21683. 
Regular Army, method of raising in event of 
compulsory service, 21648. 
Schools, early training in, 21720 ; 21764. 
Selection of men under, 21703. 
Strength of force to be raised, 21703 ; 21709. 
Training : 
Amount to be exacted, 21630; 21683 ; 
21727 ; 21763 ; 21774. 
Drill and elementary training on 
Volunteer lines, possibility of, 21730 ; 
21767. 
Epvucation, spread of, effect of on potential 
military value of the people, 21637 ; 21682. 
EMPLOYERS, difficulties as to granting leave, 21621 ; 
21624; 21628; 21634; 21654; 21675; 21691; 
21756. 
Compulsory service. effect of on, 21630, 


Geeman Miuitary Syste : 


WOOD, Fistp-Marsua Sir H. EVELYN, V.0., G.C.B., 


etc.—cont. 


Home Derencz, strength of force required for, 
estimate of, 21620; 21777; 21779. 


Inpia: transport of troops to, time probably 
occupied in preparation and embarkation, 21796. 


Invaston: period that would probably elapse between 
declaration of war and invasion, views as to, 
21777 ; 21791. 


Mixitia, age of men, 21620. 


Mutia Bator Act, enforcement, views as to, 
21633 ; 21677 ; 21689. 
Effect of on Volunteers, 21690. 
Musxerry, Volunteers, efficiency and training, 21619. 
Orrtcers (Murra), supply of, deficiency in, 21620. 
Orriczrs (VoLUNTEERS) : 
Efficiency, position as to, 21620. 
Importance of, 21621. 
Supply of, deficiency in, 21621 
Scuoots, military training in, advantages of, 21720; 
21760. 
Sour Arrican War: 
Militia in, deficiency in supply of officers, 
21620. 
Officers, Reserve of, necessity for proved during, 
21667. 
Transport, sea, time occupied in provision of 
and embarkation of troops, 21792. 
Volunteers in : 
Efficiency, comparison with regulara, 21620. 
Officers, position as to, 21620. 
Swiss Mmirary System, suggestion as to application 
of to United Kingdom, see Compulsory Service 
on the Swiss System. 


VOLUNTEERS : 
Efficiency : 
Attacking force under hre, efiiciency as, 
21619. 
Comparison with Regulars, 21620. 
Inception of the force, 21699. 
Intelligence, comparison with Regulars as to, 
21620 ; 21621 ; 21637. 
Training : 
Camp, attendance at: 
Difficulties of, 21634 ; 21658. 
Manchester Tactical Society, recom- 
mendations as to, 21656. 
New reguiations as to, efiect of, 21634 ; 


Comparison with Swiss system, 21640. 21658. 
Feeling in the country as to, and evasion of Drills on evenings and half-holidays, views 
compulsion, 21685. as to, 21733. 
Freiwilliger, advantages of, 21665 ; 21755 Parade movements, discouraged by Witness, 
Amount of training taken by, 21724. 21618, 
ce 
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GENERAL INDEX (ACCORDING TO SUBJECTS) 


ARMY CORPS COMMANDER: 
relation to Auxiliary Forces and War 
tion, 21907 ; 22332; 23830. 


Apvisory Boarps: formation of in Army Corps 
commands, views as to this suggestion, 23341 ; 
23837. 


Corriictina Dxcistons, 
123347 ; 23812 ; 23840. 


Dmecr Communtcation with Secretary of State : 
question as to possibility of, 23831. 


authority of in 
ice decentralisa- 


Possibility of, 21967; 


Exrent of DEomNTRALISATION of work from the 
War Office, 19013 ; 19022 ; 21907 ; 22332 ; 23281; 
23321 ; 23351 ; 23686 ; 23724. 


Orricers, AuxitiaRy Forces, appointments, pro- 
motions, honorary ranks, etc., procedure as to, 
21908; 23280; 23251; 23252; 23262 ; 23281 ; 
23287 ; 23846. 

Ante-dating, practice as to, 23262. 
Day on which Gazette is submitted to War Office 
and day of publication, 23297. 
Estimate of delay, 23234; 23242; 23268; 
23299, 
Duplication of work under present system, 
23281 ; 23724. 
First appointments, 23230; 
23286 ; 23289; 23317. 
Further delegation to offi ers commanding depits, 
question as to, 16948, 

Information as to, available on inquiry at 
headquarters, 23313 ; 23315 ; 23323. 

Lords-Lieutenants of counties, nomination by, 
23230 ; 23244 ; 23258; 23329. 

Omission of reference to officer commanding 
regimental district, views as to, 233.2. 

Procedure prior to establishment of Army Corps, 
23286. 

Re-arrangement of Gazette at Headquarters ; 
23293. 

Records of service kept at Army Corps head- 
quarters, 23232 ; 23306. 

uggestion that the Gazette should appear by 
Army Corps, 23311 ; 23314; 23331. 

Means of obtaining information about Militia, 
question as to, 5840. 

Questions not decentralised, see title War Office 
Organisation, subhead ‘ng, Decentralisation. 


23242; 28264; 


Starr or Army Corps COMMANDER : 
Advisory Board: placing of one member of on 
each Army Corps staff, views as to this sugges- 
tion, 21959 ; 23339; 23824. 
Militia officer, views as to appointment, 4988 
5169; 5837. 
War Orrtoz Cincutar of 11th September, 1902: 
23230; 252.9; 2.245; 23255; 23319; 23351. 


ARMY ORDNANCE CORPS: 
Dorres or DEPARTMENT, 23055. 


Provision or ror AUXIlgARY Forces: decision ot 
War Office that this is unnecessary, 23020, 


RESERVE oF VOLUNTEERS: scheme advocated 3 by 


,, Colonel Collingwood’s Committee, 23032; 23058: 
Ey 23079, 


Srrexorn oF, 23077. 


RMY ORGANISATION: 


AuxitiaRy Forces, see that title, aleo Militia, 
Volunteers and Yeomanry. 
Capexs : 
Abolition of in event of compulsory service, 6844. 
Reduction of, question as to, 6846, 


Computsory SERVvIog, see that title. 


EFFICIENCY AND NUMBERS, comparative importance 
of, 397. 


EFFICIENCY OF THE ARMY, views aa to, 21651. 
Gannzisons, strength of, 153. 
Home Derenoz, see that title. 


Oversea Requirements, strength of the Army ir 
relation to, 6; 11; 12; 13; 27; 43; 589; 174; 
331; 794; 1016; 1478; 1619; 13642; 18658; 
21505 ; 21778; 22092. 

Reserve battalions of Regular Army to replace 
battalions sent abroad in time of War, sugges- 
tion as to, 3295; 3340; 3416. 

(See also title India.) 

RECRUITING generally, observations and suggestions 
as to, 6719; 21503; 21505 ; 21520; 21523; 21602. 

(Regruiting for Militia and Volunteers, see titles 
Militia and Volunteers.) 

RemFoRcEMENTS FoR SERVICE ABROAD: 

Deficiencies in the Regular army to be filled up 
by Auxiliary forces in event of war, estimate 
of, 43; 64; 1128. 

Dispatch of in considerable numbers until sea 
command has been obtained, improbability 
of, 28; 1700; 1766; 3178. 

Effect of delay, question as to, 3013. 

Drafts to replace wastage in time of war, esti- 
mate of numbers required, 65. 

South African War, reinforcements during, 986 ; 
1125; 3416. 

(See also tide India.) 

Reserve (REGULAR ARMY): 

Calling up of, on despatch of Field Force of 
three Army Corps, 312. 

Extension of period of service in advocated, 
22145. 

Guards battalions, 3299. 

Strength of, 154. 

Regorcanisation, Mr. Arnold Forster's speech as to, 
23763. 

RETENTION oF ReGuLAR ARMY in event of compul- 
sory service, see tlle Compulsory Service, 
subheading Regular Voluntary Army ; Retention, 
etc. 

Royat Reserve REGIMENTS, value of for garrison 
purposes, 1485. 

Stix Army Corrs Scuems, general organisation of 
the Army under, 6; 10; 986; 1000. 

Consideration of by Committee of Imperial 
Defence, question as to, 1121. 

(See also subheading War Office Memorandum.) 

Stanuorg, Mr., Memorandum of, 1891, 4; 10; 12; 
56; 370; 986. 

Srrenatn of the Regular Army, 21651. 

Increase in, national feeling as to, 37; 83. 

Possibility of reduction in event of increased 
efficiency of Volunteers, 9072. 

TERRITORIAL SYSTEM, advantages of, 21670 ; 22222 
22335. 

Elaboration of, scheme advocated by Sir W. 
Butler, 21497 ; 21539. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS: 


ARMY ORGANISATION—cont. 


War Orrice Memoranpum (of llth May 1903), 3; 
6; 13; 56; 128; 371; 603 ; 790; 794; 942; 1002; 
1086; 1090: 1436; 1442; 1487; 1518; 1986; 
and Appendiz A., Report Volume. 

Questions as to consideration of this paper by the 


conumlttee of Imperial Defence, 48; 57; 304; 
72. 


Wotse.ey Lorp, views of, as to general duties of the 
Army, 1479; 1619 


ARMY SERVICE CORPS: 
ENROLMENT, question as to, 22769. 


Minit1a: establishment of for, views as to, 802; 
1010; 1310; 1552; 1952; 2045; 2954; 3439; 
5872; 15587; 22685; 22688 ; 22726; 23763. 


Non-CommisstoneD Orricers: supply from Volun- 
teers proposed, 22663. 


OFFICERS : 
Deficiency in, 22656 ; 22669; 22752. 
Reserve of : formation proposed, 22657 ; 22695 ; 
22702 ; 22752. 
Training proposed for, 22660. 
Sources of supply, retired officers, 22658. 


SreenaTs of personnel, deficiency in, 22656 ; 22662 ; 
22691. 


VoLUNTEER COMPANIES: number required to com- 
plete three Army Corps going abroad and for 


mobilisation for Home Defence, 22656; 22691; 
22703. 


VotunTEERS, Army Service Corps for : 

Account, historical, of the Voluntegr supply and 
transport arrangements, 22665. 

Advisability of organising, 22721. 

Committee of 1903 on Volunteer Army Service 
Corps, Army Pay Corps, and Army Ordnance 
Corps, 22663, 22681 ; 22684; 22692. 

Experiments as to Volunteer Army Service 
Corps, question as to, 1312; 7652 ; 7656. 

Sums granted for, question as to non- 
expenditure, 7682; 22741. 

Drivers, skilled, no difficulty as to provision 
in England, 22716. 

Efficiency of Hampshire Company, 22750. 

Enrolment, question as to, 22751. 

Expense of organisation, estimate of, 22693. 

Grant for: question as to, 22471; 22536. 

Horses and wagons: question as to necessity for 
standardisation, 22776. 
on-commissioned officers, number of. 22715. 

Training, number who have taken course 
at Aldershot, 22775. 

Officers : 

Number of, 22704 ; 22715. 

Pay, allowances and travelling expenses 
when attending courses of instruction in 
transport duties, 22674 Motes 
ecialists, treatment as, 22705. 

Sees of from Volunteer officers, 22672 ; 
22094. : 

Training of regimental and brigade transport 
officers, 22673 ; 22699. 

Number who have taken course at 
aden ce 2948 ; 2954; 22663. 

Seid Army Service Corps, organisation 

not contemplated, 22703, ae 

Complete and distinct units, organisation 
as, 22604; 2270, 

Home Defence Army Service Corps on 
Volunteer lines preferable to separate 
Militia and Volunteer Army Service 

torps. 22681. ; 

sae force only considered, garrisons to 
be provided for by hired transport, ML. 

Reserve of artificers and apply men, suggestion 
as to, 2681 ; 22738; 22761 


ARMY SERVICE CORPS—cont. 


Vo.unterrs, Army Service Corps for—cont. 
Strength : 
Establishment of officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men, 227165. 
Number of Volunteer companies required, 
22691 ; 22703; 22707. 
Cadre or complete company, question 
as to, 22603 
Supply Service, question as to organisation, 
17009 ;_ 17357. 
Supply park, provision of not contemplated 
for Home Defence Army, 22709, 
Training of men, 22739; 22750 
Amount necessary, 22744. 
Transport : 
Grant for, advocated, 7577; 10975. 
Horses, retaining fee paid by officers, 
7090. 
Importance of provision of, views as to, 
802; 1010; 1310; 1552; 1962; 2045; 
2954 ; 7090; 7300; 9649; 10058; 17009; 
17142: 17357; 17359; 22306. 
Mobilisation, arrangements as to on, 7631 ; 
7794; 7854; 7859; 8154; 8158; 8205; 
8243 ; 783; 8650; 8845; 9620; 
10809; 12423; 13023; 16614; 17322; 
22737 ; 23763. 
Army Act, use of powers under question 
as to, 22688; 22726. 
Capitation grant, retaining fees given 
out of, 22730. 


Difficulties as to War Office Regulation, 
10809, 


Regimental transport provision not con- 
templated, 22687 ; 22703. 


ARTILLERY, HONOURABLE ARTILLERY 
COMPANY: 


AFFILIATION TO YEOMANRY, 22580; 22597. 
City ImperiaL VoLtstTEErS, Field Battery with, 


see title City Imperial Volunteers, eubheading 
Artillery. 


EFFICIENCY, 22365. 

Horses: 
Supply of, contract for, 16314; 16353. 
Taking to camp, 16314. 4 
Training, 16352; 16355. 


Mopsiuisatiox, time that would be occupied in, 
16251. 

PRECEDENCE given to Honourable Artillery Com- 
pany, feeling in Militia as to, 15353; 15403: 
15411. 

Trainin, 22365. 

Amount required, 16813; 16335. 
After mobilisation, 16243; 16252; 16322 
16350. 
Camps, training in, 16315. 


ARTILLERY, MILITIA FORCE 
GENERALLY : 


Age of men, 14675; 14676. 

Allotment on mobilisation, 14155; 14661; 14711; 
14723; 17987; 19354; 19393; 19479; 21059; 
21062 ; 21127. 

Location in immediate vicinity of works to be 
manned on mobilisation, advi cared, 21072; 
21099. 

Allowance, separation, advocated, 
20620. 

Bye-laws as to practice (Scarborough), 5847. 

Class from which men are drawn, 14618; 14671; 
19340; 19350; 19366; 19388; 19402; 21106 
21174; 21177; 21210. 

Clothing, stores of, 1472 


19352 ; 19374; 


Conversion into infantr 
tion, 394; 435; 782; 
2 4 

Discipline, 18045. 


views as to this sugges- 
19482; 21108; 21212; 
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INDEX (SUBJECTS). 


ARTILLERY MILITIA FORCE GENERALLY—cont. 


14622; 14640; 
19342; 21035; 21056; 


Efficiency, position as to, 437; 
14654; 14671; 14699; 
21067; 21080; 21173. 

Equipment : 

Modern guns, 14623; 23043; 23093. 

Number of guns, inadequacy of, and its effect on 
training, 5844 ; 14688 ; 18006 ; 21078 ; 21087; 
21103; 21121. 

Obsolete guns, 1553 ; 5844 ; 5872; 18005; 18063 ; 
19346 ; 19356 ; 19363 ; 22306 ; 23042 ; 23060 ; 
23091. 

Suggestions as to most desirable form of arma- 
ment, 19412 ; 19516 ; 19517; 21103. 

Targets and tugs, provision of, question as to, 
23101. 

rant for ammunition, suggestion as to, 23050. 

Intelligence, keenness, etc., of men, 21036 ; 21174; 
21177. 

Married men, number of, 19375. 


MoveEaBLE ARMAMENT, Corps equipped with (Devon- 
shire R.G.A. Militia), 17987. 
Drivers, 18051. 
Training, 18054. 

Equipment, classes of guns, 17987; 18005; 
18048 ; 18063; 18065. 

Horses : 

supply of, 18050; 18054 ; 18057; 18062. 
Taking to Camp, question as to, 18054; 
18057. 
Training: 
Amount 
18022. 
Guns used in, 17987 ; 17988. 
Horsemastership, inadequacy of training 
in, 18054. 
Number of rounds of ammunition allowed, 14696 ; 
23050. 

CUnexpended ammunition, regulation as to, 14696; 

23098. 
Officers, see title Officers, Militia, subheodiog Artillery. 
Pay: 
Corps pay not granted, 18728. 
Increase, views as to, 19353 ; 21040 ; 21043. 
hysique, Medical examination, etc., 14676; 19409 ; 
QU174; 21177. 
Recruiting : 

Adequacy of supply of men, position as to, 
4160; 14616; 14639; 14674; 17963 ; 18001; 
18009 ; 19334 ; 19338 ; 19351 ; 19383; 19440; 
19478; 21037; 21187. 

Commanding officer, local recruiting by, views 
as to this suggestion, 14164 ; 14686. 

Competition with other corps, 14163. 

Devonshire R. G. A. (Militia), recruiting area, 


required for efficiency, 17967; 


18001, 18009. 
London, recruiting in. for Kent R. G. A. 
Militia, 14616, 14629; 14674. 


Recruiting in Kent advocated, 14680. 

Permanent staff, use of, for recruiting, views as 
tu, 14679; 14682. 

Popularity of the force, 19390 ; 19484 ; 21105. 

West of Scotland R.G.A. (Militia), recruiting area, 


19382. 
Recruiting for the Line from the Militia, 14637 ; 
14675; 14685; 14725; 19385; 19486. 


Reserve, necessity for, 21087; 21094; 21120. 

Status of the force, attitude of Regulars, ete., 19492. 

Stiffening with Regulars necessary for efficiency, 
21189, 

Strength, see subheading Recruiting—Adequacy, etc. 

Training : 

Amount done, and amount necessary for 
efficiency, 5701 ; 14154 ; 14157; 14695 ; 17967; 
18022 ; 19345 ; 19347 ; 19352; 19359; 19367; 
19372; 19374; 19513; 20620; 20665; 
20667 ; 21045 ; 21073 ; 21178 ; 21214; 23042; 
23046, 

After mobilisation, amount necessary, views 
as to, 5760; 17967; 18019; 19380; 
21074; 21083; 21137; 21182. 

Comparison with Regulars, 19370. 

Number of days actually available, under 
present system, 20620. 
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ARTILLERY, MILITIA FORCE GENERALLY—cont. 
Training—cont. 
Places chosen for training, 14628; 
18015 ; 19354; 19507; 21059 ; 21074. 
Disadvantage of training in barracks, at 
Glasgow, 19412; 19424; 19431; 19439, 
19482; 19491. 
Recruits, Training : 
Amount advocated, 14645; 14653; 18037; 
18115 ; 19348 ; 19374 ; 21077 ; 21083. 
Big guns, question as to practice with, 14641. 
Depot training, 14633; 18027; 18087; 
19405 ; 19482 ; 19487. 
Preliminary gunnery before training, 18038. 
Sleeping out during training, question as to, 
18018. 
Specialists, 
19366. 
Theoretical training, value of, 21330. 
Unallotted Garrison Artillery, 26; 91; 319; 23044. 
Conversion into Infantry, views as to the 
suggestion, see subheading Conversion into 
Infantry. 


18008 ; 


14649; 14651; 18019; 19344; 


ARTILLERY MILITIA: FIELD ARTIL- 
LERY, organisation as: 


Advisability of raising and observations as to 
training, 797; 1189; 1475; 1674; 2678; 2759: 
2842; 5701; (pages 199, 200); £924; 6023; 
6026; 6028; 15587; 15589; 21131; 21135; 
21212; 21222; 21736; 21943; 22625. 

Deficiency in mobile Field Artillery, 21128 ; 21133. 

Proposal as to supply of, on mobilisation, 
22397 ; 22402. 

Lancashire Royal Field Artillery (Militia), 18150: 

Age of men, 18160; 18282. 

Class from which drawn, 18159; 18164; 18173; 
18179. 

Cost of a battery, 18263. 

Discipline, 18212. 

Drivers : 

Efficiency, 18168. 

Number of, 18325. 

Previous experience of horses, 18168 ; 18233. 

Supply of, 2675; 18320. 

Suggestions as to, 5701 (pages 199, 200) 
5926 ; 5930. 
Training, 2756; 2842; I8I¢8; 
18193 ; 18234; 18259; 21736. 
Drills on Volunteer principle all the 
year round, views as to this sug- 
gestion, 18227. 
Period required to make an efficient 
driver, 18321. 
Efficiency, position as to, 2674 ; 12673: 18159; 
18162; 21737; 22584. 

Comparison with Regulars, and with French 
and German Artillery, 18306; 18313. 

Improvement in, probability of, 18313. 

Loss of, efficiency between trainings, 18159 ; 
18161; 18166. 

Stiffening by Regulars, nocessity for, see 
subheading Stiffening. 

Training, amount required on mobilisation, 
see that subheading. 

Equipment, 2758: 

Number of wagons and guns, 18317. 

On mobilisation, necessity for arrangement 
as to. 18170; 18287. 

Hoisemastership, 18193 ; 18320, 
Horses, supply of, 18161 ; 18323, 

Number of, 18285; 18317; 18319. 

On mobilisation, arrangement as to, views 
as to, 5701 (page 199, 200) 5926; 5930 ; 
18170; 18287. 

Institution of the force : 

Date of, 18194; 18242. 

Object of, 18157; 18169. 

Sources from which men were drawn, 18276. 


18188 ; 


Manceuvring ground, lack of, 18185; 18190; 
‘ 18238. 
Non-commissioned officers, 2750; 18220. 
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ARTILLERY MILITIA: FIELD ARTILLERY, organi- 
sation as—cont. 


Lancashire Royal Field Artillery (Militia)—cont. 
Number of batteries, 1437; 2954; 21127. 
Officers : 

Army Candidates, number of, 18209. 

Brigade Divisional 
10747 ; 22584. 

Colonel, command all the year round, 18225. 

Efficiency, 18310. 

Militia, officers appointed from : 

Captains, 18210. 

Difficulty of commanding large per- 
manent staff, 18310; 18330. 

Substitution of Militias for Regular 
officers, a8 commanders of batteries, 
views as to, 18275; 1309; 18310. 

Regular officer commanding the Brigade 
Division, 2753; 22584. 

Regular officers as commanders of batteries, 
2752; 18211; 18224; 18226; 18271 
18274. 

Duties of, 18534, 
Question whether they would remain 
with the force, in event of the mass 
of Artillery being sent abroad, 18313, 

Supply of. deficiency as to permanent subal- 
terns, 18209. 

Pay, on institution of the foice, 18277. 
Permanent Staff : 

Command of, by a Militia officer, difficulties 
of, 18310; 18330. 

Efficiency, selection of men, etc., 18219. 

Employment during non-training period, 
18216. 

Number of, 2750; 18180; 18245; 18271; 
12298. 

Increase of, on mobilisation, suggestion 
as to, 18290. 

Reduction of, views as to inadvisability 
of, 18207; 18213; 18309: 18325, 

Question whether the permanent staff would 
remain with Lancashire Militia, if the 
mass of Artillery were sent abroad 
18311. 

Popularity of, as compared with ordinary 
Artillery Militia, 18223. 

Question as to possible effect on strength of 
force, of conversion of Garrison Artillery 
into Field Artillery, 18281. 


Commanders, 2753; 


Recruiting : 
Adequacy of supply of men, 18203; 
18222. 
Competition with Lancashire Ganison 


Artillery, question as to, 18278. 
Increase in authority as to reciuiting over 
strength, advocated, 18222. 
Reserve, absence of, 18175; 18199; 18288. 
Stiffening of Regulars, necessity for, 406; 998 ; 
1275 ; 18159; 18170; 18171; 18288 ; 18304 ; 
21738 ; 22584 ; 
Strength, 18155 ; 18152; 15198; 18221. 
a eeant necessary, 16163; 18174; 18191; 
18275; 21131. 
On mobilisation, 18172 ; 18178 ; 18196 ; 
18206; 18212; 18246; 18287; 
18304; 1830. ; 21135. 
Comparison with Regulars as to, 18254. 
Drills on Volunteer system all the year 
round, views as to this suggestion, 18227. 
Place of, 12596; 18239. 
Recruits’ Training, 18235 ; 18260 ; 
Increase advocated, 18184; 
18261; 18267. 
System of training, 18184. 
»gule attalion quartered in neighbour- 
Liar aise Net advantages of. 18230, 


18266. 
1823 ;6 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


ARTILLERY, REGULAR ARMY: 
Ammunition ALLOWANOE, 23072. 


Errect of Artillery on invading force, views as to, 
2561. 
Fisup ArrinLERy: 
Distribution of, 22390. 
Increase of during South African War, and use 
of Artillerymen as Mounted Rifles, 323; 21958. 
Stiffening of fAuxiliary Forces by, see tite 
Auxiliary Forces, subheading Stiffening— 
Artillery. 
Heavy Mose Arrinurry : 
Effectiveness of, 2561. 
Six Army Corps Scheme, 2954 


Orriorrs, efficiency and training, 22412. 


Sourn Arzioan Wag, services of Regular Artillery 
in, and position as to home defence during, 323; 
14230 ; 21953. 

Stwrenmya of Auxiliary Forces by, see tite 
Auxiliary Forces, subheading Stiffening— Artillery. 


Sreenerts of force for home defence, 15; 26. 
Reserve, Strength of, 14234. 


Reduction of coast personnel, inadvisability of, 
21603. 


ARTILLERY, VOLUNTEER FORCE 
GENERALLY: 


ALLOWANCES AND Pay, suggestions as to, 9249; 
9257; 9282; 9305; 9394; 9396; 9€64; 9667; 
9679 ; 9685 ; 9702; 9707; 9733; 10695; 10708: 
10821; 12775; 12784; 21040; 21043. 

Separation allowance, 9664 ; 9667. 


AMMUNITION, number of rounds allowed, 9165; 
9318; 10035; 10724; 23050; 23068. 

Shrapnel and common shell, proportion of, 23060. 

Unexpended allowance, regulations as to, 9173. 


Agmy Act, placing under, views as to, 10701 ; 10826; 
16102 ; 16122. 


Army Corps Scneme, Volunteer Artillery included 
in, 1436 ; 2054. 


ArrirupE of the Government, Military Authorities, 


and public generally towards the force, 10019; 
10871. 


(See also sub-heading War Office, relations 
with.) 


Carnryes, see subheading Equipment. 
CHALLENGE Cups, 14178. 
Cuass from which men are drawn, 9329; 9370; 


9776; 10490; 10537; 10694; 10822; 14099; 
16075. 


Comparison with Regulars, 14107. 


DisciPrve, 9305 ; 9355 ; 9655; 9714; 9726; 9972; 
10512; 10699; 10711; 10735; 12754; 14184; 
14188. 

Comparison with Regulars as to, 10516. 
Cultivation of discipline by Artillery Drill, 
10572. 
Dismissal of men for breach of, 10517; 10539; 
10700 ; 10735. 
Effect on this power if force were placed 
under the Army Act, 10826. 
Tests to which subjected, 10515. 

Dritt Hats, 9390. 

EFFICIENCY, views as to, 437; 7085; 12591; 12660; 
14090 ; 14135 ; 21035 ; 21056. 

Standard reached by Volunteers probably 


higher than that of Regulars, if trained with 


same guns they would use on active service, 
14106, 


ah 
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INDEX (SUBJECTS). 


ARTILLERY, VOLUNTEER FORCE GENERALLY— 


cond, 
Exswickx Battery, see that title. 


Equipment : 


Arrangements as to on mobilisation, 7177 ; 
1510; 7521; 9649; 10809; 16250; 16548. 
Difficulties owing to War Office Regulations, 
10812. 
Time that would be occupied in equipping 
@ battery on mobilisation, 15943. 


Carbines, 7439; 9388; 9389; 9434; 9675: 
10688; 10715; 10724; 10763; 10784; 
12779. 

Classes of guns, 1553; 2954; 70€7; 7074; 
9129; 9131; 9156; 9160; 9173; 9230; 
14111; 14118; 14121; 14127; (14189 ; 


14200 ; 14206; 23038. 

Effect of obsolete equipment on efficiency 
and strength of corps, 9162; 14090; 
1410€; 14107; 14131; 14142; 22306. 

Classification according to equipment, 1263. 

Dummy guns for training, advocated, 14282. 

Efficiency of the force greater under former con- 
ditions as to equipment and armament, 7471. 


Financz, system of, in Ist Newcastle-on-Tyne 
R.G.A. Volunteers, 7443. 


GEanT FoR AMMUNITION, 23050, 


Grant, CaPIvTaTIoN : 


Adequacy of, views as to, 7308; 7313; 7318; 
7337 ; 7443; 76527; 9872. 

Conditions as to earning, change advocated, 
9440. 

Effect of in sacrificing efficiency to numbers, 
16107. 


Ggayrs, special service section, 9981 


InranTRy Bartations, suggestion that a section 
(2 guns; of Volunteer Artillery should be attached 


to, 14791; 14821. 


INTELLIGENCE and keenness of men, 9332; 9336; 
1050€ ; 10698; 12633; 12660; 12782; 14131; 
14176; 14250; 16107; 16121; 16126; 21026. 


MOBILISATION : 
Arrangements for summoning men, 12648. 
Time that would be occupied in, 15943; 16242 ; 

16347; 16352; 16376. 

(See also sub-headings, Equipment and Transport.) 

Orwicers, see title Officers, Volunteers, subheading 
Artillery. 

Organisation of mixed Corps, views as to, 224; 
2270; 9859; 12624; 12629; 14251; 16372; 
16378. 

Demands for separation, 12624 ; 12€27. 

Organisation aos Light Field Artillery, Heavy 
Artillery and Garrison Companies according to 
locality, views as to, 226. 

OutLyinc Companrss, expenses of, and question as 
to advisability of abolishing, 10530; 14247. 

PgRiop oF Service, number and value of men with 
long service, 9397. 

Poruarrry of the Service, 12777 3; 14099; 14133. 

Recruitina : 

Infantry, competition with as to recruiting, 
14133. 

Yeomanry, competition with, as to, 9264. 

Rzautations : 

Distinct from those of Infantry, advocatea, 
9125 ; 9172. 

Imperfect appreciation of conditions of Volunteer 
Artillery shown in, 91£7 3 9176; 9220. 

New Regulations as to Foot drill, etc., see title 
Artillery Volunteers -—— Position (Heavy) 
batteries ; sub-heading Drivers, Dismounting. 

SrectaL SERVICE SEcTION, 9946 ; 9980 ; 9982. 

Strexcra of, supply of men, &c., 209; 213; 9162; 
9173 ; eka 9886 ; 9909 ; 14102; 14131 ; 21241. 

Teponderance of Artillery in this t 
9108; dope ery in this country, 


SI—IT. 


ARTILLERY, VOLUNTEER FORCE GENERALLY— 


cont. 

TERMs oF Service as to resignation, effect of, on 
amount of work exacted in camp, 16104; 16128; 
16164. : 

TRAINING : 

Amount required for efficiency, views as to, 
14090 ; 14097. 


Camps, 22414. 
Allowance for, see sub-heading Allowances 


and Pay. 
Period in, 12640; 12763; 12783. 
Specialists, period in camp advocated for, 
7063 ; 12784. 
Drills before camp, importance of, 14282. 
Instructors from School of Gunnery, value of 
training by, 14170; 14185. 
New Regulations as to efficiency, effect of, 
10499 ; 10528 ; 12775. 

Recruits, training, onerous conditions, 7001. 
TRANSPORT, arrangements as to, 7521; 9165. 
UnatLorrep Corps, 14095; 14108 ; 14144; 14219. 

Conversion into Infantry, question as to ad- 

visability of, 14222 ; 14249. 
(See also title Artillery—Volunteer Garrison 
Artillery, sub-heading Surplus.) 
UntrorMs, 7337 ; 9442. 
VatveE of Volunteer Artillery as a means of educating 
the country in military life, 14247. 
War Orricz, relations with, 7442; 9157; 9176; 
9193 ; 9256 ; 9285 ; 10812. 


ARTILLERY, VOLUNTEER FIELD 


ARTILLERY, Question as to possibility of 
organising : 

ADVISABILITY of organising, views as to, 220; 223; 
227 ; 1188; 1444; 1674; 1853; 1881 ; 1888 ; 2761 ; 
9165; 10565; 10831; 12,627; 12655; 14191; 
16205; 21123; 21213; 21749; 22350; 22355 ; 
22571. 

War Office decision as to, see sub-heading, War 
Office. 

Army Corps Scheme, in relation to, 1436; 9286; 
21123 ; 22580. 

ARTIFICERS as collar-makers, importance of, 16241 ; 
16352. 

BricapE Divisions, 10746; 16374. 

CaRBINES, withdrawal of, views as to, and as to 
value of musketry training for Field Artillery 
Volunteers, 10688 ; 10715 ; 10763; 10784. 

Number of rounds of ammunition allowed per 
man, 10724. 

Ciry Imprrian Votunterrs, Field Battery with, 
see title, City Imperial Volunteers, subheading 
Artillery. 

Cass of men for, importance of having men whose 
civil occupation familiarise’ them with guns, 
9155 ; 9161 ; 9221. 

Corrs VOLUNTEERING to become Field Artillery on 
Yeomanry conditions, 22356 ; 22592. 

Cost of Volunteer Field Artillery, estimate of, 
22592 ; 22599. 

Comparison with cost of Regular Field Artillery, 
9260. 

Dericiency in Mobile Field Artillery, 21128. 

Derinition of Volunteer Field Artillery, 217 ; 22347. 

Drivers, supply and training of, 12664; 12681; 
12714; 12717; 12720; 12737; 16313; 16335; 
16345 ; 22379; 22592. 

Errect, probable, of discontinuance of Volunteer 
Field Artillery, 9216 ; 9245 ; 9677. 

Erriciency attained. 9129; 9131; 9133; 9194; 
9198; 9284; 12661; 16205. 

Comparison with Regulars as to, 9269; 9280; 
9290; 9299. 

Maneuvres at Sheffield, efficiency shown at, 
9199, 

Specially efficient Corps, 9285 ; 9287. 
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ARTILLERY, VOLUNTEER FIELD ARTILLERY— 
cont, 


‘EQUIPMENT: 


Advantages of neighbourhood of Regulars whose 
guns can be used by Volunteers, 9199; 9255 ; 
9270; 9282; 9288. 

Classes of guns, 217; 9191; 9194; 9290; 
9296; 9713; 16063; 16068. 

Provision of guns and horses at some convenient 
centre to which Volunteer Artillery might be 
sent for training, suggestion, 9709. 


‘Grant for, amount of, views as to, 9282 ; 9318 ; 9649: 
posted 3 22367; 22370; 22385; 22410; 23364; 
662 


Extra grant occasionally given, 22362. 


Horsemastersuip, importance of, 16258; 16262; 
16328 ; 16342; 22386. 


Horszs, training and provision of, 9717; 10681 ; 
10802; 12715; 12724; 22409; 22592. 
Allowance for, 22361 ; 22367; 22370. 
On mobilisation, 10683. 


Liverroot and Shropshire Corps. 2763; 
12712. 


Drivers, training anc efficiency of, 12664 ; 12681 ; 
12714; 12717; 12720; 12737. 
Horses, provision, 12715; 12724. 
Training: - 
Camps, 12715; 12721. 
Drills, 12718. 


Mosiuisation, time that would be occupied in. 
16052, 


12627 ; 


Sourn Arrican War: 
City Imperial Volunteers, battery with, see title 
City Imperial Volunteers. 


Offer to organise a Volunteer Field Battery, 
9169, 


‘Stirrentna of Regular Artillery, necessity for, for 
Home Defence, 406; 998; 1275; 16394; 16396: 
22588 ; 22591. 


TRiNINc: 


Amount required for efficiency, views as to, 
1188; 2761; 9133; 9136; 9273; 16102; 
16116 ; 16126; 16202; 21131 ; 21736; 21943: 
22356; 22358; 22363; 22367; 22378; 
22409 ; 22587. 

After mobilisation, 9274; 9717; 9723; 
16119; 16125; 16150; 16206. 

Probably less than that required for Militia. 
22360. 

Classes of guns used in, see subheading Equip- 
ment. 

Camps: r 

Aldershot and Salisbury Plain, Camps at, in 
1900 : 9650. 

Drilling with Regulars, question as to, 
9696. 

Efficiency, discipline, &c., eftect of on, 
9655 ; 9714 ; 9726. 

Equipment, 9713. 

Horses, provision, 9714 ; 9739. 
Number of men attending, 9653 ; 
9663 ; 9741. ; 
Pay and separation allowance during, 

9664 ; 9666. 

Horses, provision in camp, 16085 ; 16167; 
22409. 

Provision of horses and guns at some 
convenient centre advocated, 9704 ; 
9709. 

Period in, question as to adequacy of, and 
views as to an extended period, 9709; 
ED ale fighting in, 16384. 

Enclosed country, training in fighting in, 16354. 

ae field training, difficulty as to, 16167 . 

Regular Artillery, questions ax to opportunities 
for training with, and assistance given by, 
9696 ; 10837; 10867 ; 16169. 


Riding Schools, 9167 ; 9275. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


ARTILLERY VOLUNTEER FIELD ARTILLERY— 
cont. 


War Orrice decision as to this question, 21943; 
21949 ; 22345 ; 22593 ; 23039, 

Date of, 22346. 

Postponement of final decision, pending report 
of Royal Commission, 1853; 1881; 22356; 
22594 ; 23367 ; 23668. 

Question whether Regulations as to training 
were passed through office of Inspector General 
of Auxiliary Forces, 21843. 

Reason for the decision, 22351. 


ARTILLERY, VOLUNTEER GARRISON 
ARTILLERY : 
NT on mobilisation, 1852; 7469; 9315; 
9326; 9344; 9348; 9362; 9401; 9416; 9867; 
9894; 10007; 10500; 10523; 10527; 10843; 
12600 ; 14211. 
Unallotted Corps, see sub-heading Surplus. 
Cazping PRACTICE: 
Keenness of men as to, 9388 ; 9434. 
Number of rounds of ammunition, 9389. 


EFFicrency, views as to, 2693 ; 9332 ; 9326; 9354; 
9891; 9897; 9946; 9957; 9983; 9987; 10001; 
10018; 10033; 10483; 10486; 10498; 10500; 
10573 ; 12602 ; 12653 ; 21600; 21617. 

Comparison with mobile Artillery, 12592 ; 12602; 
12620. 

Comparison with Regulars, 9903 ; 10502 ; 10506 ; 
10575. 

Equiement, classes and number of guna, 3148; 
9332; 9339; 9342; 9360; 9371; 9372; 9399; 
9401; 9407; 9413; 9417; 9430; 9776, 9785; 
9893; 9937 ; 10006; 10019; 10484; 10498; 10500; 


10518; 10520; 12600; 21600; 23042; 23091; 
23093, 


Grants, 9438 ; 10497. 


Ranak on Isle of Bute, proposal as to, 9344; 9405; 
9438. 


REcRUITING near mobilisation stations, 14148. 
SPECIALISTS, remuneration advocated, 10530. 
Srerenatn, 3148 ; 10499; 10528. 


Increase of, by training Volunteer Infantry for 
Coast defence, views as to this suggestion, 
21140. 


| Reduction of Coast personnel, inadvisability of, 
21603. 
Reserves, small requirements as to, 14151; 
14223 ; 14236. 

Surr.us Garrison Artillery, 328; 12600; 12604; 
14095; 14108; 14144; 14219; 21059; 22404; 
23044 ; 23066. 

Conversion into heavy mobile Artillery, views 
as to this suggestion, 2778 ; 22404. 
Conversion into Infantry, views as to this 
suggestion, 9381 ; 14222; 14249. 
TRAINING: 


Aiming rifle, practice with, question as to, 9433. 
Amount required for efficiency, views as to, 
1851 ; 9339 ; 9341 ; 9353 ; 9780 ; 9906 ; 10505 ; 
10534 ; 12594 ; 12602. 
After mobilisation, 1852; 9337; 9907; 
9915 ; 9979 ; 9988 ; 10503 ; 10505 ; 10510; 
10512 ; 21056 ; 21060. 
Camps : 
Abolition of for Garrison Artillery, views 
as to possibility of, 1094; 2772; 2851; 
93245 9444; 9782; 9866; 9868; 9969; 
10498 ; 10518; 14182; 14209; 14283. 
Attendance at, 9327; 9 
Budden Camp, 14126; 
14201. 
Equipment at, 14127; 14206. 
Camp companies, formation, 9345 ; 9365. 
Duties performed in, 9932; 14178. 
Period in, views as to increase, ete., 9394; 
9780 ; 9972 
Regulars, advantage of training with, 
14182. 
Season most convenient for, 9377. 
Standing camps, questions as to, 9375; 
L4185, 


14172; 141973 


ARTILLERY, 
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ARTILLERY, VOLUNTEER GARRISON ARTIL- ARTILLERY, VOLUNTEER, POSITION (HEAVY) . 


LERY—cont. 
Training—cont. 
Classes of guns used in training, see sub-heading 
Equipment. . 
Drills before camp, 9384 ; 10505 ; 10534 ; 14282. 
Individual practice in gunnery, question as to, 
10034. 
Instructors from School of Gunnery, value of 
training by, 14170; 14185. 
Lydd, practice at, 9892 ; 9940. 
Manning, orders to fire, and fire control, question 
as to practice in, 9426. 
Moving target, practice at, 9420 ;.14126. 
Benge-finding, practice and efficiency in, 9332 ; 
25. 


Recruits’ training, 9387 ; 10534, 
Regulations, new, as to efficiency, effect of, 10499. 
Press comments on, 10528. 
Works of defence, training in, 12621; 14147; 
23042 ; 23048. 


VOLUNTEER, POSITION 
(HEAVY) BATTERIES : 


ALLOTMENT on mobilisation, 12646 ; 14254; 22349; 
29371 ; 22389; 22405; 23086. 


ALLOWANCES AND Pay, suggestion as to, 12636; 
12776; 12784. 


Army Corps scheme, 2954 ; 22571. 
ATTITUDE of public towards the force, 10704 ; 10871. 


Conversion into Garrison Artillery, probable un 
popularity of, 14253. 


Cosr of, annual, per gun and driver, estimate of, 
7168. 


DRIVERS : 

Dismounting of drivers, and Nos. 1 ; 7320; 7333 ; 
7437; 7520; 9216; 9245; 9285; 9675; 
9851; 10762; 10774; 10791; 12697; 
12702 ; 14203. 

Led horses and ridden horses, systems com- 
pared, 12611; 12696; 12711. 

Number of, 7447. 

Pay, 9263. 

Provision and training of, 7164; 7289; 9264; 
9275 ; 9279; 10695; 10696; 10755; 10791; 
12681; 12784; 16030; 16058; 16079; 
22378. 

After mobilisation, 7290; 7477. 
Competition with Yeomanry as to recruiting, 
9264. 


Errictency, views as to, 7470; 9891; 10692; 
10697; 12592; 12606; 12748; 14190; 14196; 
21218. 

Comparison with Garrison Artillery, 12592; 
12620. 

Comparison with Regulars, 10698; 10708; 
12615; 14190. 

Increased efficiency probable, with more modern 
equipment, 10704; 10708. 

Reports on Corps taking 14 days’ camp, 22353. 


EquipMEnt : 

Carbines, see title Artillery, Volunteer Force 
generally, sub-heading Equipment. 

Classes and quality of guns, etc., 217; 1852; 
2954; 7156; 7321; 7436; 7450; 7472; 
9672; 9777; 9852; 9861; 10676; 10678; 
10704; 10726; 10765; 10799; 10803; 
10851; 10852; 10859; 10871; 12607; 
12627; 12654; 14191; 14257; 15984; 
21218; 22347; 22572; 23038; 23075. 

Breech-loading instead of muzzle-loading 
guns advocated for recruits’ training, 7532. 
Lydd, guns at, 10782; 10853. 

Contracts for equipment, question as to, 7177. 

Harness, 7321; 7437; 7474; 10678; 10801; 
10803 ; 15984. 

Identical with Regulars, advocated, 10869. 

Number of guns to a battery, 10005. 
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BATTERIES—cont. 
Grants: 
Camp, 7342; 9685; 10695; 10703; 10839. 
Horses, see that sub-heading. 
Horszs : 

Grant for, 1445; 7157; 7163; 7328; 7456 3. 
7459; 9166; 9253; 9260; 9293; 9680 : 
9682; 9688; 9705; 9875; 10605; 12610; 
12636; 12682; 12683; 23603; 23655 ;. 
23659. 

Quality of horses, 12610. : 

Comparison with horses for Field Artillery, 
12724. 

Supply of, 7320; 7456; 7470; 9165; 9174 ;. 
9251; 9292; 9738; 9876; 10681; 10802;. 
12610; 16057; 16069. 

On mobilisation, 7173; 7201; 75233. 
9266; 9695; 10027; 10683. 
Registration, suggestion as to, 9267. 

Taking to camp, practice as to, 9251; 9260; 
9865; 10687; 10605; 10789; 12675; 
12684; 12685; 14195; 14199; 16085. 

Cost of hiring horses for camp, 7459. 


LocaL Mosite Batrery in connection with local: 
fortifications, views as to this suggestion, 14246 ;. 
14254. 

Mosmsation of battery at Aldershot during South: 
African War, 7475. 

Pay, suggestion as to, 12636; 12775; 12784. 

Reogvirine near mobilisation stations, 14254. 


Sreznoets, 213; 7333; 10761. 
Number of heavy batteries, 214; 1852; 9231. 


Traction, suggestions as to, 1852; 22378; 


TRAINING : 

Amount required for efficiency, views as to,. 
1852; 1904; 9663; 10706; 10862; 12640; 
12693 ; 12730. 

After mobilisation, 1852; 7477; 10697;. 
1070/; 10717; 10727; 12642; 12693;. 
12723; 12732; 12763; 21742. 

Question as to amount required for men. 
to handle still more modem guns, pro- 
vided they have already practised with 
15-pounders, 10862. 

Camps: 

Division into two periods, reasons for,. 
9248, 

Drills, four regulation, oarried out in, 
9294. 

Horses, taking to vamp, see subheading 
Horses. 

importance of camps, 1447; 12675; 14196. 

Lydd, training at, 7343; 7383; 9892 ;. 
9940; 10782; 10853. 

Period in, views as to possibility of increase, 
7340; 7505; 9249; 9257; 9261; 
9869; 10687; 10695; 10703; 10706; 
10717; 10822. 

Work done in camp, 12688, 

Classes of guns used in, see subheading Equip- 
ment. 
Drill: 

Change in, unpopularity of, 7438; 7441. 

(See also subheading Drivers, Dismounting.) 

Mounted drills, number of, 7457; 12609 ;. 
12618; 12633; 12694. 

Additional drills at home, 12681. 

Option of twelve drills of one hour’s dura- 
tion, instead of six of two hours’ duration. 
advocated, 752¥, 

Period of, and aumber per week, 10691; 
10752. 

Drivers, see that subheading. 

Field work, deficiency in training in, 1447; 
12606; 12609; 12749, 

Recruits Training, 7341. 

Regulations, new, see subheading Drivers— 
Dismounting. 

Riding Schools, 1906 ; 12681; 12708. 

Uss of as Field Artillery, see tite Artillery, Volunteer 
Field Artillery, question as to possibility of or 
ganising. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


AUXILIARY FORCES GENERALLY: 
Agmy Service Corps, see that title. 
EFfictEncy, see titles Militia and Volunteers. 
Mora Ervecr of their existence on foreign Powers, 
3002; 21534; 21836; 21855; 21884. 
ORGANISATION : 


Compulsory service, form of organisation ad- 
vocated in event of, see title Compulsory 
Service. 

One homogeneous or three separate forces, views 
as to, 1300, 1511; 7951; 14752; 17010; 
17049; 19119; 21241; 21200; 21495; 
23753 ; 23773 ; 23873. 

: Military spirit, probably affected by abolition 
of any one of existing forces, 21241. 

Ke-organisation, necessity for, views as to, 
1104; 1159; 21240; 21528; 21535; 23763; 
23773 ; 23790 ; 23871. 

Scheme advocated by Colonel Le Roy 
Lewis, 23773; 23774; 23779; 23781; 
i 23851; 23868; 23875; 23881; 23884. 
Scheme advocated by Sir William Butler 
for extension of Regimental District 
system and closer connection of Auxiliary 
Forces with, 21497; 21519; 21539: 
Clothing, suggestion as to, 21542. 
Efficiency, amount to be attained under, 
21571 ; 21601. 
Enclosed country, training over, 21570. 
Foreign service, terms of enlistment 
as to, 21505. 
Pay, 21520. 
Poriod of service for Volunteers under, 
21064 ; 21569. 
Permanent Staff, provision of, 21543. 
Ranges, Morris tube, etc., provision, 
21465 ; 21570. 
Remodelling of districts and creation 
of new distrizts, 21544. 
Training under, 21499; 21529; 21506. 
Amount required on mobilisation, 
21571; 21575; 21582; 21589. 
Barrack rooms, separate for Militia 
and Volunteers, 21539. 
Yeomanry, treatment under, 21539. 

‘Var Office Memorandum of 11th May, 1903, on 
Organisation of the Auxiliary Forces in 
relation to Defence of the Empire, 3; 6; 13; 


56; 128; 371; 603; 790; 794; 942; 
1002; 1086; 1090; 143@; 1442; 1487; 
1619; 1986; and Appendix A., Report 
Volume. 


Question whether this paper has been or 
will be submitted to the Committee 
of Imperial Defence, 48; 57; 304; 372. 
Reserve of Auxiliary Forces, unnecessary, 14223. 
SrirrENntne with Regular Troops, necessary to enable 
Militia and Volunteers to meet Continental troops, 
27; 358; 361; 364; 406; 533; 906; 9415; 1002; 
1006; 1056; 1055; 1088; 1102; 1130; 1164; 
1472; 1517; 1528; 1539; 1670; 1743; 1990; 
2342 » 2452; 2466; 3592; 4859 ; 5701 (page 199) ; 
12248; 12251; 13455; 13457 ; 13552 ; 13656 ; 
17970; 21532; 21571; 21588; 21591; 21616; 
21620; 21820; 22103; 22105 ; 22113 ; 22117; 
22126 : 22155; 22198; 22221; 22237. 
Artillery, 406; 998; 1275: 16394 ; 
18159; 18170; 18171; 18288; 
21738 ; 21948 ; 21953; 22588 ; 22591. 
Increased number of Regulars available for 
stiffening, if Militia were efficient for Foreign 
Service in garrisons and on lines of com- 
ication, 1567. 
Proportion of Regulars advocated, 3€5; 1271; 


16396 ; 
18304 ; 


459; 1606; 17443 1801; 1811; 2343; 
yal, 2956; 12248; 12251; 22118 ; 2215€; 
22312. 
srrENaTH of forces, 13; 122; 298; 797; &41; 
1006. 


Establishment cannot be exceeded without 
sanction of Parliament, 76. _ . 

Reduction of strength, possibility of, considera- 
tions affecting, 20. 

(See also titles Militia and Volunteers, and Home 
Defeuce, subheadings Strength). 


AUXILIARY FORCES GENERALLY—cons. 
Urmisation of, 23763. 
Alternative methods of, 20; 26; 88. 
Consideration of this question Ly the Royal 
Commission, recommended in War Office 
Memorandum of 11th May, 1903, as to, 73. 


War Company, organisation of in each force, sug- 
gestion as to, 21500. 


War Orrice OrcanisaTion in relation to the 
Auxiliary Forces, see that title. 
(See also titles Militia, Volunteers, and Yeomanry). 


CADET BATTALIONS: 


AGE of members, 23911; 25936; 25978; 24011; 
24046 ; 24076 ; 24095 ; 24118; 24128; 24142. 


APPLICATIONS of boys to enter the corps, circumstances 
influencing, 24154. 


Banbs, provision, 24124. | 
Ciass from which drawn, 23921; 23986; 23989 ; 
24012 ; 24060 ; 24062 ; 24082 ; 24097. 
Number of boys in employment, 23912 ; 23919; 
23988 ; 24083. 
DisctPtrne in camps, 23944. 
EQuipMENT, 23958 ; 24106. 
Care of rifles, 23940. 


Fuller complement of serviceable arms advocated, 
24147. 


Modern rifle ; suitability for boys, 23959 ; 24070. 
Emptoyers or Lasour, attitude towards Cadet 
Battalions. 23922 ; 23966 ; 24101. 
EXPENSES of, 24055. 
Cost per boy, 23914 ; 24144, 
Defrayed by contributions from public schools 
and from people interested, 24092; 24146. 
Increased financial assistance, necessity for, and 
Suggestion as to desirable form of, 24138 ; 24155. 
Subscription paid by boys, 23916 ; 23991 ; 24014; 
24054 ; 24135 ; 24137. 
EYESIGHT, no test as to, 24081. 


Figs kept for punishment, not inflicted for non- 
attendance at drill, 23934. 


Hetcut standard, 24046 ; 24058; 24061 ; 24120. 


MEDICAL examination advocated, 24061 ; 24125. 
MuskeEtry. 

Ammunition, free issue of, 24149. 

Competitions at Bisley, 24048. 

Efficiency attained, 24042; 24047. 

Expense of practice, 24146. 

Extent to which practised, 23039 ; 23947 ; 23056 ; 
23958 ; 23981 ; 24008 ; 24018 ; 24042 ; 24047; 
24108. 

Numer of boys passing from, into Regular Army; 


Volunteers, or Militia, 25962 ; 23982 ; 24030 ; 24103, 
24115. 


Previous service in Cadet Battalions, extent to 
which considered, 24131. 
Return as to, 22540. 


OFFICERS, 23949. 
Efficiency, special qualities required, etc., 23987 ; 
23095. 
Expenses of, 23994. 
Help given to boys by, 23992. 


Pay not given, 23916; 24013. 
Periop of service in, 24046 ; 24118. 


Pnysican capacity of boys for military training, 
23977. 


Work in camp, capacity for, 24143. 
SERGEANT-INSTRUCTORS, 24035. 


South Arrican Wak, services in, 24028; 24050; 
24053 ; 24102. 


Stgenotn, 24089. 
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CADET BATTALIONS —coni. 


TRAINING : 
Camps, 24016 ; 24086. 
Cost of, 23914; 24135; 24144. 
Suggestion as to grant toward railway 
fares, 24135. 
Importance of, 23914 ; 24136. 
Place of, 23947. 
Work done in, 23944; 23987; 24022; 
24087 ; 24111; 24140. 

Drills, number of and extent to which com- 
pulsory, 23932; 23965; 23997; 24037. 
Easter and Whitsuntide expeditions, 24137. 
System of training, 23956, 23961; 24016 

24026. 


Vaxvs of Cadet Battalions, views as to, 1025; 1731 ; 
13049; 15861; 23910; 23937; 23955; 23962; 
23964 ; 23966; 23970; 23990; 24003; 24010; 
24033; 24035; 24044: 24077; 24101; 24122; 
24130. 

Proportion of members who would easily fall 
into the ranks in any organisation, estimate 
of, 24051. 

Standard of efficiency and training, raising, 
advocated, 24044 ; 24057. 


CADET CORPS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS: 


Aqk of members, 11553 ; 22544. 


ComPULSION as to service in, objections to, 11096 ; 
11590 ; 17865. 


CompuLsory universal training, possible effect of 
on number of boys entering Cadet Corps with the 
object of qualifying as officers, 11612. 


ConFERENCE of headmasters and organisation of 
Cadet Corps in public schools, 11472. 


EpvucatTionat value of training in, as compared with 
sports and games, 11397; 11405; 11416: 11472; 
11517; 11580. 


Erricrency, 11093; 11133. 


Eron Cottece VoLuNTEERS. 
Age of boys on entering, 11395. 
Attitude in the school, and among the authorities, 
as to Volunteering, 11351; 11397; 11437. 
Discipline and efficiency, 11354. 
Keenness, 11368. 
Musketry, 11373 ; 11408. 
Non-commissioned officers, proficiency certificate 
taken by, 11351 ; 11355. 
Officers : 
Adjutant, 11428; 11429. 
Efficiency of, 11357. 
Number of officers, 11557; 11860. 
Supply of from masters and boys, 11556: 
11360. 
Training—School of instruction, 1155. 
Organisation as a battalion, 11419. 
Period of service in, 11394. 
Range, provision, 11374. 
Resignations, rarity of, 11369. 
South African War, effect of on strength of 
corps, 11347; 11350; 11355; 11437. 
‘Strength of the corps, 11343. 
Supply of officers for the Auxiliary Forces from 
Eton College Volunteers : 
Cultivation of this idea, 11376. 
Number of boys becoming officers, 11345; 
11352 ; 11575. 
Territorial system, advantages of, in this 
connection. 11379; 11484. 
Supply of officers for the Regular Army from Eton 
College Volunteers: 
Number of boys entering the Regular 
Army, 11352; 11381; 11410. 
Training : 
Camps, annual, 11384; 11422, 
Number of men attending, 11390. 
Period in, 11385 ; 11388. 
Extension of, views as to possi- 
bility of, 11385; 11291. 


CADET CORPS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS—cont. 


Eron CottecE VOLUNTEERS—cont. 
Training—cont. 
Drill, attendance at, 11362. 
General account of, 11404. 
Proficiency class, 11424. 
Valuc of training in, 11595. 
Voluntary character of the corps, 11362. 
EXPERIENCE in Cadet Corps, question as to whether 
counted on joining volunteers, 9316; 11641; 
17868 ; 22547. 
Haiveysory College Cadet Corps: 
Attached to Ist (Herefordshire) V.B. of the 
Bedfordshire Regiment, 11069. 
Efficiency, 11097; 11121. 
Honorary commissions (Cadet officers), system of, 
11115. 
Musketry, 11097 ; 11137. 
Non-commissioned officers, number of sergeants, 
11134. 
Number of boys in, proportion to total number 
in the school, 11073. 
Supply of officers for Auxiliary Forces from 
Haileybury College Cadet Corps: 
Number of boys becoming officers, 11070. 
Training, attendance and work in camps, 11140. 


Musxerry, 11097; 11137. 
Non-CoMMISSIONED officers, importance of, 11004. 
NuMBER of such Corps, increase in, 17876. 


Orricers of Cadet Corps: 
Adjutants : 

Appointment of in event of formation of 
Cadet Battalions, suggestions as to, 
11545 ; 11556. 

Importance of, 11562. 

Commanding officer : 

Appointment of commanding officer of 
Volunteer battalion at headquarters, 
11561. 

Retired officers as, objections to, 11607. 

Farly training of boys in officers’ work 
advocated, 11556. 

Efficiency, importance of, and opportunities for 
training, 11094; 11116; 11601. 

Period of service, 11556. 

Subalterns, boys as, suggestions as to, 11556. 

Supply of, from masters in the schools, 11100. 

Camps, supply during, 11105: 11106. 

Senior masters, importance of as officers, 
11556 ; 11609. 


ORGANISATION : 
Separate system of battalions under Regular 


officers and with a Regular adjutant, sugges- 
tion as to, 11103; 11107; 11110; 11186; 
11416 ; 11440; 11472; 11544; 11556. 
Territorial system, value of, views as to, 11103 ; 
11108 ; 11440; 11484; 11543; 11546; 11553; 
11560. 
REMISSION of work granted to members of, 11514. 
Ruosy Sonoot Caper Corps: 
Affiliation with Royal Warwickshire Regiment, 
11492 ; 11555. 
Age of members, 11498. 
Distance from headquarters of battalion, 11563: 
11576. 
Enrolling, discontinuance of, 11553. 
Musketry : 
Difficulties as to range, 11571. 
Mortis tube practice, 11574. 
Number of boys joining University Corps, 11587. 
Number of boys subsequently entering the 
Regular Army, 11510; 11582. 
Officers : 
Adjutant : 
Attitude towards the corps, 11553. 
Distance of the corps from head- 
quarters, difficulty and expense of 
adjutant’s visits. resulting, 11563; 
11576 ; 11579. 
None appointed from the corps, 11532. 
Supply of officers from masters and boys, 
11493. 
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CADET CORPS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS—cont. 


Ruasy Scnoot Caper Conps—cont. 
Officers—cont. 
Training : 
Schools of instruction, attendance at, 
11533. 


Tactics, question as to training in, 
11530. 
Remission of work to members of, 11514. 
Rugby boys, number of, in the school, 11547. 
Strength of, 11496. 
Increased establishment, application for, 
11558. 
Proportion to number of boys in the 
school, 11564. 
Supply of officers for Auxiliary Forces from 
Rugby School Cadet Corps: 
i Number becoming officers, 11502. 
Increase of, question as to how this 
might be accomplished, 11538. 
Value of the corps as a means of, 11500. 
Training : 
Amount of time given up to, 11527. 
Camps, attendance at, 11567. 


Sopety of officers for Auxiliary Forces from 
Public School Cadet Corps geerally. 11070; 
11188; 11600; 11512; 13269; 13273; 14702; 


18568 ; 22553. 

Compulsory training, possible effect of on number 
of boys qualifying as officers, 11612. 

Conference of headmasters, consideration of 
subject by, 14702. 

List of boys likely to make good officers 
advocated, 14702. 

Number of boys becoming officers of, 11070; 
11541. 

Organisation in relation to, 11416; 
11477; 11484. 

Provisional commissions, suggestion as to, 11115. 

Scheme proposed by Colonel Hennell, for 
formation of Probationary Corps of Officers, 
11078 ; 11109; 111386. 

Suggestion as to an office in London where 
names of members of Cadet Corps might be 
registered, 11110; 11131. 

Value, special, of officers from public schools, 
11282; 11439. 


11440; 


Trarnino in Cadet Corps generally, 11133. 

Amount of time given to: 

Comparison with ordinary Volunteer Corps, 
11589. 
Increase, views as to, 11095 ; 11589. 

Camps : 

Attendance at, and work in, 11104; 11141. 

Brigade Training in Public School Bat- 
talion at Aldershot, value of, compared 
with that of training with other Volunteers, 
11555. 

Combined Camps, suggestion as to, 11475. 

North of England, Camp in, suggestion as 
to, 11476; 11569. 

Difference between regulations for Cadet Corps, 
and those for ordinary Volunteer Units, 
11553. 

Musketry, 11097. 

School hours, suggestion as to training during, 
11590. 

Untversat military training in schools, see title 
Schools, subheading Compulsory Training in. ; 
SIV: Corps, men entering from Public 

ale Cadet Corps. 11182; 11257; 11587; 
17840; 17860; 17863; 17872. 

VatveE of Public School Cadet Corps, views as to, 
9186; 17861; 21343; 21351; 21721. 

(See also subheading Supply ot 
Auxiliary Forces from ) 


Officers for 


MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS ° 


CITY IMPERIAL VOLUNTEERS: 


ABTILLERY—FIELD BATTERY : 


Class of men, familiarity with guns, question 
as to, 16324, 16325. 

Composition of the battery, 16231. 

Discipline and morale, 16232. 

Division of the battery in South Africa, 16241; 
16256; 16319. 

Efficiency, 1063; 1066; 1068; 1149; 1883; 
16356. 

Comparison with Regulars as to, 16237, 

Increase in, during progress of the campaign, 
16/35. 

Equipment : 

Ammunition, special, 16250 ; 16266 ; 16268 ; 
16271; 16296. 

Ammunition wagons, 16250; 16265. 

Clothing, 16244. 

Guns: 

Class of guns, 16245; 16271: 16355. 
Comparison with 12-pounder naval 
gun, 16246. 
Comparison with Boer gun, 16269. 
Disposal of the guns when the force 
left South Africa, 16365. 
Men not previously trained with these 
guns, 16241; 16285; 16324; 16327. 
Number of guns, 16250. 
Purchase of the guns, 16362. 

Harness, 16250. 

Provision of equipment, method adopted, 
and officers responsibla for, 16244 ; 16250. 

Time occupied in, 16244. 

Horsemastership, 16241; 
16339. 
Horses : 

Supply and quality of, 16250; 16263. 

Training in South Africa, 16241; 16257; 
16371. 

Intelligence of the men, 16241. 

Marching, 16234, 

Non-Commissioned Officers, intelligence and 
efficiency, 16237; 16241. 

Officers : 

Commanding Officer and Captain, Regular 
Offizers as, 1066; 16238; 16241; 16256; 
16306, 

Efficiency: 

Comparison with Regular Officers as to, 
16237. 
Increase in, 16304. 

Number of officers, 16231. 

Regular Officers, number serving with C.LV. 
Battery, and its effect on efficiency, 
16238 ; 16241; 16256; 16306. 

Selection of, 16241. 

Physique and morale, 16274; 16282. 
Return to the Hon. Artillery Company after the 
War, 16302. 
Effect of, on the regiment generally, 16303. 
Selection of the men, 16231. 
Training : 

Before going out, 

16368. 
Guns practised with, 16368. 

In South Africa, 16241; 16257; 16285; 
16324. 

Work done by the battery in South Africa, 
16279 ; 16294. 
Period of service, 16230. 
Civm AGENCY, enlisting by, for foreign service, views 
in the regiment as to, 14589. 
Cuasses from which drawn, 1031; 1033; 14483. 
Efficiency, general comparison of “class” and 
other corps a8 to, 14550. 
Relations between men of different classes, 


16258; 16285; 


1065; 1885; 16287: 


14611. 
EFFIctency, 893 ; 1030; 1033; 1145; 14408 ; 14446; 
14450; 14470; 16561; 16563; 16572; 17651 ; 
17652. 


Comments on, in evidence given before War 
Commission, 7042 ; 7577. : 
Comparison with Regulars as to, 14417; 14426 5 

14428 ; 14477. 
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CITY IMPERIAL VOLUNTEERS—cont. COMMISSIONS AND COMMITTEES—cont, 
—cont. Votuntexe Army Srrvice Corps, Army Ordnance 
bead wes lay i Corps, and Army Pay Corps, Committee of 1903, 
Matured in the field, rather than produced by recommendations of, 22663 ; 22681 ; 22684 ; 22602. 
Pie satireassh sca yore Experiment i in carrying out 1312: 7652 ; 7086 
tpost work, . me jum granted under, question as to non-expendi- 
Sending ae without previous training as a ture, 7682; 22741. 
Phe of the test in South Africa, 893 ; 1146; Vorunrsre Carrration, Lord Harris’ Committee of 
Tadley: 14548, Rise ease 1887 on, 23508, 
Training in South Africa, amount of, 893; VotuntsrR Recutations, Lord Raglan’s Com- 
1034. mittee of 1901 on, 22037. 
INTELLIGENCE, 1030 ; 14480 ; 14483. waa es Sours Araica, Lord Elgin’s Commission 
o! on: 
Mance discipline, 14408 ; 14446 ; 16573. Army Organisation: necessity for power of 
MUSKETRY : expansion outside limit of auxiliary forces, 
; : 23763. 
Efficiency, as to shooting, 14476. | City Imperial Volunteers, efficiency of, 7042; 
Knowledge of the rifle, deficiency in, 14408. 7577. 
Non-CoMMISSIONED OFFICERS : Compulsory Service or Training, evidence as to 
Efficiency, position as to, 14422; 14466; 14469. re abies for, 417. i 
parison with Regulars, 14427; 14430. ilitia : 
0: es bk os Efficiency, 6713; 16961; 22109 
ble nese Training, place of, effect on recruiting, 
Adjutant, Regular officer as, 807 1030; 14449, epeh ies ee ting; 
Value, 23745 ; 23751. 
Comment oy officer, Regular officer as, 897; Officers, Militia: release from financial responsi- 
ie . 6 bility, 21554. 
Hoey: 14422 ; bee waves aud-as 40 tea Officers, Volunteers, efficiency of, 22292. 
abba tears ¥ . rt, sea, ision of, 21795. 
provement on active service, 14420. ees da tis ea 
nee rite Regulars as to, 14427; Efficiency, 6974 ; 7042; 7577; 22109. 
: - Training, ti to, 22193. 
Ce ee See ee Se rare 
eshness 14462.” es War Office ReorcanisatTion, Sir Clinton Dawkins’ 
Number in the regiment, 14535. Committee of 1901 on: recommendations as to 
Selection of volunteer officers, method of, 14533. Accountant General’s Department, 23732. 
Supply of, proportion of Volunteer officers and 
of Regular officers, 14451. 
Pay, attitude of the regiment as to, 14469. COMMITTEE OF IMPERIAL DEFENCE: 
, ical i tion, &c. : i 
Pre a eel! SCuadis 14484; Constitution and functions of, 307. 
14589. 


Memoranpa addressed to the Commission by, see 


Inadequate to stand the campaign, 1147. Appendix B, Report Volume. 


Percentage physically unfit, 14537. 


Standard of, 21859. Srx Army Cores ScHEME not yet considered by, 
SELECTION of men, 14484. 1121. 

Picked battalion and not really representative of Srrenovs of force required for Home Defence, and 

Volunteers as a whole, 1032; 12963. Power of Navy to protect the country from In- 


vasion, questions now under consideration by, 7 ; 
48 ; 57; 80; 329. 


COMMISSIONS AND COMMITTEES referred War Orrice Memoranpus of 11th May, 1903, on 
to in evidence: organisation of the Auxiliary Forces in relation to 
the defence of the Empire, question as to con- 

Derences of the United Kingdom, commission of sideration of by the Commitee, 48 ; 57; 304 ; 372. 


1859 on, 2889 ; 2978 ; 3247. 


Home Derence: Mr Stanhope’s Committee of 1887 
on, 2924, 


COMPULSORY SERVICE OR TRAINING : 
MeprcaL Services, Departmental Committee of 


1888 on, 13789; 13815; 13896. ADVISABILITY of adopting some form of, views as to; 
391; 398; 416; 467; 488; 530; 611; 620; 660; 

Miurtary Epucatton, Mr. Akers Douglas’ Com- 823; 843; 909; 1107; 1111; 1279; 1502; 
mittee on, 1940. 1511; 1541; 1578; 1686; 1710; 1728; 1765; 
Mu 5 rae 72; 2480; 2492; 2519; 2537; 4234; 4330; 
Wiel es 4492; 6699; 6723; 6787; 6795; 6799; 6828; 
7013; 7024; 7053; 7089; 7263; 7272; 7338; 

Mmurta, Lord Harris’ Commission of 1890 on, 3769. 7547 ; 7619; 7702; 7827; 7829; 7846; 7873; 
Mir ; ent: ieaioda c 7951; 7955; 8061; 8067; 8255; 8264; 8319; 
Deities Cie enn ven eore 8697; 8709; 8768; 8851; 8899; 9006; 9151; 
REL ae A CAs MR cron oe 10060; 10063; 10067; 10245; 10280; 10282; 
23110. TENG OmInIt tee. o bliecrarte ey 10370; 10717; 11007; 11797; 11819; 11823; 
. 11849; 12126; 12130; 12250; 12272; 12275; 
Orprance Doumies, feasibility of employing Militia 12552; 13051; 13083; 13106; 13107; 13129; 
and Volunteers on. Colonel Collingwood’s Com- 13137; 13154; 13167; 13230; 13233; 13262; 
mittee of 1902 on, 23032 ; 23058 ; 23079. 14262; 14437; 14743; 14750; 15282; 15358; 
Recr igsi : 5 15360; 15373; 15694; 16196; 16198; 16412; 
TCR ee 3632; 16780; 16827; 17016; 17221; 17223; 
Pr 17319; 17319; 17590; 17975; 17980; 18078; 

Trarerna of officers of Auxiliary Forces: Lord 18361; 18538; 18542; 18599; 18603; 19053: 
atone Committee of 1901 on, 21362; 21363; 19119; 19130; 19547; 19579; 19727; 19734; 


19746; 19780; 19803; 19913; 20002; 20071; 
VoLuntere Acts, Committee of 1894 on, 22448. 20105; 20482; 20551; 20562; 20575; 20738; 
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COMPULSORY SERVICE OR TRAINING—cont. 


AbvisaBILity of adopting some form of, views as to, 


—cont. 

20746; 20749; 20765; 20777; 20800 3 20872; 
20876; 20928; 20932; 21040; 21164; 21172; 
21186; 21193; 21241; 21260; 21265; 21298; 
21324; 21352; 21405; 21423; 21425; 21504; 
21512; 21522; 21537; 21546; 21623; 21624; 
21632; 21676; 21692; 21696; 22082; 22094; 
22111; 22127; 22161; 22168; 22037; 22286 ; 
22297 ; 23970. 


Committee of commanding officers of Royal 
Engineers, Volunteers, views as to, 9010. 

Institute of Commanding Officers of Volunteers, 
views as to, 7013. 

Manchester Tactical Society, views as to, 7264; 


21657. 
Militia Rifle Association, views as to, 15357; 
15361; 15378; 15694. 


National Service League, views as to, 6787; 
6795 ; 6799 ; 6879. 
(sce also index to Mr. Shee’s evidence.) 
North of England Volunteer Service Institution, 
views as to, 7338. 
Scottish Institute of Commanding Officers of 
Volunteers, views as to, 11004; 11007. 
South Wales and Monmouth Tactical Society, 
8061. 
Volunteer Officers’ Association of Manchester, 
views as to, 7263: 7272. 
ADVANTAGE to the nation in improved physique 
and discipline, views as to, 1286; 1502; 1579; 
1710; 1729; 2478; 6117; 6172; 6609 ; 6629; 6631 ; 


9151; 11849; 12275; 13051; 20749; 21279; 
21284; 21346. 

Acg For, 853; 6834; 11162; 11847; 11960; 
13051; 13432; 16973; 18602; 19734; 19746; 
19801; 19889; 19894; 20106; 20747; 21276; 
21325; 21346; 21446; 21631; 21652; 21659; 
21667 ; 21680; 21708; 22132; 22135; 22175; 
22279 ; 22286; 23923; 23975; 23981; 23999; 
24048. 


ALL ARMs to be trained under compulsory system, 
suggestion, 21630; 21734. 

ARTILLERY, training under, 21630; 21735; 21744. 

AUXILIARY FORCES, form of organisation in event of, 
views as to, 393; 467; 530; 838; 1511; 1541; 
6822; 6827; 6891; 10361; 11823; 16829; 
17975; 17989: 19055; 19120; 21165; 21241: 
21435; 21645; 22169; 22193. 

Cxasses, mixing of, and living in barracks, views 


as to, 1279; 1285; 6836; 6940; 21329; 21633; 
21678; 21679; 21759; 21760; 21771; 21774; 
22140. 


Suggestion that living in barracks is not abso- 
lutely necessary, 21759 ; 21766; 21774; 
21775. 

Cotonisixe character of the English people, and 
its bearing on this question, 19055. 

Cost of scheme advocated by National Service 
League, estimate of, 6824; 6839; 6846; 6876; 
6897. 

Emptoyers of labour, position of, ‘with reference 


to this question, 7; 5: 271; 5290; 
5407 ; 5451; 5488; 5497; 51; 5590; 5605; 
: 352; 6083; 6144; 6153; 6172; 6174; 
3. 3 6 ; 6602; 6609; 6612; 6641; 
6645 ; 6664; 6829; ; 8: 8708; 8774; 
8826; 10285; 10720; 13083; 15280 ; 15324 ; 
16415 ; 18600; 20071; 20108; 21276: 31630. 
Exempetioss, views as to, 879 ; 7878 ; 13083; 15358 ; 
15373; 20743; 21275; 21726. 
i liability for, views as to, 417; 
57; 867; 1281; 1506; 
6700; 6845 ; 


3 16993; 22127; 22280. 
Differentiation between men for home service 
and men for foreign service, question as to, 
851. 
Forricxers resident in the country, question as 
to method of dealing with, 21762. 


COMPULSORY SERVICE OR TRAINING—cont. 


Liapmity of men to serve again, either after pro- 
clamation of national emergency or after passing 
of special Act of Parliament, views as to, 6848 ; 
6946, 


‘Locauisation, importance of, under compulsory 


system, 21670; 21673. 


MancHesTeR Tactical Society’s Memorandum, refer- 
ence to in, 21657. 

Nava. Militia Force, scheme for, 6787; 6791; 
6799. 

Number of men to be enrolled, 6849; 6872. 
Training, 6873. 

Non-ComMisstoneEp Officers, supply, pay, and training 
of, under, 6889; 16974; 16975; 21300; 21459; 
21728. 

Orricers, supply and training of, in relation to, 
6889; 7263; 7272; 11819; 13083; 14804; 
16985; 20562; 21193; 21328; 21427; 21459; 
21623 ; 21630; 21633; 21635; 21644; 21665; 
21667; 21727; 21753; 21764; 21758. 


Pay in event of, views as to, 6803; 11941; 17975. 
Prriop of Service advocated, subheading Training. 
PERMANENT staff, provision of, 6889; 16975. 
Puysiqvz in relation to : 


Advantage to the nation in improved physique, 
see subheading Advantage. 

Height standard, 6865. 

Rejected men, question as to method of 
dealing with, 6867. 

Standard of, raising advocated, 6826; 6828; 
6852. 


KeEcertion by the nation of any proposals as to, 


views as to, 1279; 2474; 4235; 4493; 6828; 
8266; 9151; 10060; 11846; 12127; 12250; 
17019; 17025; 17050; 18078; 18766; 19053; 
19255; 20800; 21515; 21557; 21677; 21697; 


22134 ; 22162; 22220; 22279; 23979. 


REcRUITING areas, readjustment under, question 
as to, 21670. 


REGISTRATION, tracing and securing of men, etc, 
844; 16831; 21671; 21683. 


Reouuar (Voluntary) Army, retention of in event 
of compulsory service, views as to, 417; 8265. 
860; 6843; 21648. 

Transfer of men from conscript army to Regular 
Army, question as to, 868 ; 21292. 


ScHoots, suggestions as to compulsory military 
training in, see title Schools. 


Srrenotu of force to be raised, views as to, 6825; 
6849; 13188; 16828; 16926; 17310; 20743; 
21241; 21287; 21325; 21435; 21703; 21709- 

Absence of non-efficients under compulsory 
system, 21258. 

SUBSTITUTES, views as to, 836; 1283. 

Swiss Mitrrary SysreM, see that title. 

Territorial feeling, probable loss of under, 22297. 


Trarvina and period of service under compulsory 


system, views as to, 868; 1510; 6804; 6832 ; 
6836; 6848; 6874; 6883. ; 6937; 8699; 8826; 
10286; 10719; 11848 ; 11904; 11942; 131545. 
16199; 16201; ; 16967; 16982; 17975; 
17990; 18602 ; 19803; 20576; 20871; 
21327 ; 21433; 21445; 214483. 


21707; 21724; 217275 
21767; 21774; 22132; 


* o3973; 24001. 
UnrairNess of distribution of burden of Home 


Defence under the present system, see tile Home 
Defence. 


Usrrorms and clothing under compulsory system, 
6837 ; 6876. 

RSITY men, question as to effect of on, 11162 ;. 

3; 17941; 17950. 

(see also title Militia Ballot Act.) 


INDEX (SUBJECTS). 


CYCLISTS—con’. cog 


CYCLISTS: 
AccrpEnts to bicycles : 
Compensation for, 23130. 
Confusion resulting from, 23210. 
No insurance against, 14348. 
Number of in a day’s run with 400 men, esti- 
mate of, 23206; 23215. 
Crass from which men are drawn, 14296. 
Effect of, upon discipline, 14307. 
Mounted Infantry Volunteers, comparison with, 
23127 ; 23204. 
Communications, efficiency as to, 14368, 14373; 
23119 ; 23122. 
ComPxNsaTIoN for wear of bicycles, 23126; 23128; 
23157 ; 23196. 
Cooxra, knowledge of, 14321. 
Discretavz, 14306. 
Ermictzncy of the corps, 13009; 14293; 23119 ; 
23134 ; 23173. 
Equrement : 
Bicycles : 
Folded cycles, introduction of not con- 
templated in this country, 23227. 
Life, average, of a bicycle, 23202. 
Motor cycles, question as to use of, 14359 ; 
23140. 
Price of, 23201; 23223. 
Replacing cycles in event of accidente; 
ease of, as compared with horses, 23119 ; 
23135. 
Army Act: question as to applica- 
tion of to cycles, 23137. 
Standard cycle, War Office suggestion as 
to, 23219. 
Price mentioned, 23221. 
Usually provided by the men, 23127; 
23156. 
Uniform, etc., special expenses as to, 23152. 
Grant for: adequacy of, view as to, and as to con- 
templated reduction, 7933; 7938; 9526; 9520; 
9636; 14341; 14351; 22556; 23126; 23197; 
23133 ; 23152 ; 23188 ; 23388 ; 23390. 


Unvasion : 
Cycliste with invading force, 
23173. 
Value of cyclists in event of, 13465. 
Inrx.ucENce and initiative, special necessity for, 
14297. 


Maps, use of, 14325 ; 14375. 


Mouxtep Infantry: comparison with as to class 
of men and utility, 23119 ; 23127; 23173 ; 23204. 


Mosxerry, importance of, and inadequacy of range 
accommodation, 14309. 

Orricers, training, 14333 ; 14396. 

Ogcanisation in small bodies advocated, 23119; 
23121 ; 23123; 23134 ; 23165. 

Highest convenient tactical unit, 23145 ; 23164 ; 
23191. 
Pace of cyclists, 14314 ; 14373 ; 23189. 


Pay and allowances : 
Signallers; extra duty pay for, question as to, 
23218. 
Suggestion as to allowance for actual time spent 
in camp, if less than one week, 14400. 
eoues and reconnaissance, 14298 ; 14332 ; 14358 5 
4363. 
Sionaters, use as, 14372 ; 23216. 
Space covered by 400 men riding two abreast, 23212. 


8Pace to be allowed between sections and companies, 
and for open order, 23147 ; 23192. 

Srrenerx of Corps: 

Decline in, slight, 14290 ; 14302 ; 14351. 

Difficulty as to recruiting, 23127 ; 23131. 

Minimum for a Company, 14352 ; 23162. 

Minimum strength for training advocated, 
14354 ; 23169. 

Organisation in small bodies, see that subheading. 

Particular organised strength unnecessary, 
23124. sine Ate tie 
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possibility of, 
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Taam : 
Camps: 
Attendance at, difficulties as to, 14302. 
Suggestion as to allowance for time actually 
spent in camp, 14400. 
Brigade training, 14338. 
Expenses of, greater for amall than for large 
corps, 14308, 
Importance of, less for cyclists than for 
infantry corps, 14305. 
Place chosen for, 14294. 
Work done in camp, 14293. 
Covering and screening, training in, 14366. 
Drills, infantry, including cyclists’ drill, 23142. 
Expeditions at week-ends : 
Conditions of active service, extent to which 
practised, 14306 ; 14310. 
Distance accomplished, 14314. 
Minimum strength for training, regulation as to, 
14354. 
Reduction advocated, 23169. 
New Regulations, effect of, 14302. 
Study of country, practice in, 14323. 


VaLun of Corps, 13009; 14293; 23119; 23139 ; 
23172. 
Enclosed country, value in, 14792, 


Weiaat carried by men, 14316, 


DEPUTY LIEUTENANTS and Lords Lieutenant 
of Counties, see tile Lords Lieutenant and Deputy 
Lieutenants. 


DISCIPLINE : 


Computsory TRalnina, advantage to the nation in 
cultivating sense of discifline, see title Compulsory 
Service—subheading Advantage. 

Emptovers of labour, views of, as to value of 
military training and discipline to men in civil life, 
6117 ; 6172 ; 6629; 6631. 

Importance of, and suggestions as to, cultivation 
of, 1494; 1633; 1657; 1681; 1716; 1860; 2437; 
5133 ; 12536 ; 17041. 

Non-Commissionzp Officers, see titles Non-Compis- 
sioned Officers, Militia and Non-Commissioned 
Officers, Volunteors—subheading Efficiency. 

Orricers, see title, Officers, Militia, and Officers, 
Volunteers—subheading Efficiency. 


EDUCATION: 
SPREAD of, effect of, on potential military value of 
the people, 21637 ; 21682. 


Svacxstions as to military training in schools 
see title Schools. 


UNIVERSITIES, suggestion as to Scholarships, &c. 
see title Universities. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, 

TEERS: 

Account of inception of the force, 10587. 

Apmisston to the force, standard of Electrical know- 
ledge for, 10594. 

Civiz EmpLoyment of Men, similarity of, to Military 
Employment, 10605 ; 10606 ; 10647, 

Cooxs, regimental training, importance of, 10664. 

CommiTTEE oF COMMANDING OFFiceRs of Royal 


Engineers, suggestions of, not specially applicable 
to Electrical Engineers, 10618. 
Dorius of the force, 10593 ; 10600; 10647. 
EFFICIENCY, 22803; 22867; 22898. 


Empvorers or Lazour, attitude towards the force, 
10698, 


VOLUN- 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, VOLUNTEERS—cont. ELSWICK BATTERY: 


H 


Equipment, 10598. : 
South African War, equipment of contingents 
for, 10589 ; 10590. . 
Standardisation of engines and plant of search- 
lights, question as .0, 22892. 
Stations on the Coast, 10597; 10659; 10660. 
Grayr, Capitation : 
Amount of, 10650. 
Travelling expenses paid out of, 10631 ; 10654, 


INTELLIGENCE of Volunteers, 10666. 


. Lanp Szarcu-Licuts, practice with, 10590; 10598 ; 
10633. 


'- Mex drawn from all: parts of the Country, 10613; 
10617 ; 10621; 10631; 10653; 18782. 


London, men drawn from, 10643 ; 18776; 18785. 
Mousxetry, 10597. 


Now-Comsssionep OrFIcERS: - ; 
Efficiency shown during South African War, 
10603. . 
Selection of, 10604. 


Orricers, selection of, 10605. 


Oraantsation of ‘separate Corps, question ‘as to 
possibility of, 10623 ; 10626. 


Sourn ArFrican Wak, Services of skilled -Search- 
Light Contingents in, 10589; 10600; 10629; 
10635. 


Armoured trains on Lines of Communication, 
responsibility for search-lights on, 10667. 

Discipline of the Contingents, 10630. 

Equipment, 10589; 10590. 

Improvement in men as regards adaptability 
to exigencies of War, 10665. 

Previous Service in Volunteers, question as 
to, 10637. 

Railway Signals and the Block System, rapid 
training of men in, 10668. : 

Telegraphists, work done by, 10670. ed 

Transport, 10635. 


Strevatu of, 10591; 10645; 18775; 22899. 
Increase of, question as to possible effect on 
< submarine miners, 18746. 


Supmaringe Mixers, work of Electrical Engineers 
undertaken by, in some places, 10620. 


Tratninc, 10593; 10596. 
Am.unt necessary, 10647. 
On Mobilization, 10647; 10648 ; 10668. 
Annual training: 
Men sent to stations from London head- 
quarters, 18776 ; 18785. 
Period of duration, 10596. 
Positions on the Southern Coast, 10608 ; 
10641. 
Season convenient for, 10598 ; 10638. 
jlisati i 22898. 
At Mobilisation Stations, 22 
Detached parties necessitated by nature of the 
Corps, 10609. ; : 
Piste light work: extent to which practised, 
12813. 
Lectures and Drills, 10596 ; 10611; 10644. 
Glasgow and Newcastle, question 48 to 
‘ possibility of courses of instruction st, 
10624. 
Rifle Drill, 10597. : 
Naval Manceuvres, practice at, 10638 ; 10640. : 
Practical Work on same lines as work on active 
service, advocated, 10662. 
Travelling Expenses, 10631; 10654. 


SPORT} t ; 
tesa Transport for search-lights in the 
“"feld, 10633 ; 10636. a 

Horses for Transport of apparatus, 


Provision of, on Mobilisation, 10656 ; 10662. 


Cass of men, gunners drawn from class specially 
adapted to mechanical work, 15960; 15968; 
16041; 16075; 16078; 16177; 16189. 

Elswick Works, proportion of men drawn from, 
16177. 
Proportion not drawn from this class, 16177; 
16181. , ee 
DiscrPing and morale, 1149; 15946. 
Drivers: 
Provision of, 16071 ; 16075; 16184. 
Training, 15972; 16029; 16073; 16079; 16094. 


Evricrency, 1149; 1171; 1884; 15004; 16002, 
Comparison with Regulars as to, on first going out 
and after two or three months, 15951; 15953. 


Comparison with average Volunteer Artillery- 
man, 15968, 


Firing, efficiency as to, 15949; 16970. 
Musketry, 15950. 
EquipMENT: 


Ammunition, 15989; 15993; 16004; 16152, 
Ammunition Column, equipment, 15942. 
Carbines, 15950. 
Clothing, 16940. 
Fuses, 16153. - 
Gun-carriages, 15991. 
Guns—Presented by Lady Meux to Lord Roberta, 
15940 ; 16065; 16131. 
Class of gun, 15958 ; 16016; 16039; 16092; 
16249. 
u Men not previously trained with guns 
of this class, 15997. 
Preference of witness for these guns 
rather than for 15-pounders and 4:7 
guns, 16063; 16068. 
Disposal of the guns when the Corps left 
South Africa, 16049. 
Restoration of these guns to the Corps, 
question as to possibility of, and 
probable effect of, 16062; 16065. 
“ Number of guns, 16045. 
Range of, 15988 ; 16160. 
Comparison with Boer guns, 16161. 
Range-finders, defective, 15995. 
Repairs, 16192. 
Weight of, 15979 ; 16000; 16064. 
Harness, 15940; 15980. 


Time occupied in equipment of the Corps, 15942 ; 
15943, 


Horses, supply and quality of, 15975; 16034. 
INTELLIGENCE of men, 15963; 16041. 
KeEEnvess, 16121. 


OFFICERS : 
Adjutant, appointment from Regular Army, 
1149; 16136, 


Number taken out, 16135. 


Proportion belonging to Elswick Works, 
16179. 


Training previously to going out, 16046. 
Pace at which batteries moved, 16037, 
Puysiqvs of men, medical tests, etc., 15931. 
Percentage physically unfit, 15934. 
Rg-ASSEMBLING of men who served in South Africa, 
possibility of, and time that it would take to make 
them efficient, 16052; 16147. ¢ 

Return of men to their own regiment, discontent 
with equipment there, and consequent resignations, 
15931; 15982; 16051. 

Effect of, on the regiment generally, 15982. 
SELEcTION of men, principle adopted, 15930. 
Traintne of men: 

Before going out, 1172; 1885; 2359; 15951; 

» 16088; 16094; 16123. 

Guns with which trained, 15997; 16092. 

In South Africa, 16048 ; 16096, 

(See also sub-heading Drivers). 

®j,. Work done by the battery in South Africa, 1145; 


1149; 1884; 2359; 15944; 15971; 15986; 16101. 
Period of service, 15929. 
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INDEX. (SUBJECTS). ' 


EMPLOYERS: 

Arrirupz towards the Auxiliary Forces, general 
observations as to, L111; 1115; 3930; 4454; 
4498; 486i; 5709; 7€01; 7665; 7811; 7900; 

-, 7865; 8095; 8101; 8229; 8236; 8255; 8376; 
8385 : 6707: $712; 8917; 9032; 9261; 10071; 
10721; 1224; 12273; 13098; 13127; 13226; 
13253; 13255; 14302; 16542; 17220; 17259; 
18397; 18544; 18600; 18671; 18870; 19939; 
20067 ;- 20070; 20108; 21621; 21624; 21628; 
21634; 21654; 21675; 21691; 21756. 

Banks, 5412. 

Lloyd’s Bank, 5436; 5440. 
Crosse and Blackwell, Messrs., 6642. . 
Engineers : 

Galloway, Messrs., 5187. 

Manchester Firms and Lancashire Firms, 

generally, 5198; 5309. 

Sheffield Employers, 5692. 

Vickers, Sons, and Maxim, 5484; 5565. 
Harrod’s Stores, 6553 ; 6560; 6564. 
Insurance Companies, 5330; 5354. 


Sun Fire and Life Office, 5324; 5325 ;° 


5330 ; 5354 ; 5367. 
Printing Trade, 5622; 5634; 5647; 5649. 
Thornton, Mr. T., of Beckenham, 5621 ; 
5634. 
Railway Companies, 6102. 
London and North Western, 1111; 6051 ; 
6052 ; 6066; 6101; 12254. 
South Eastern and Chatham, 6135; 6144; 
6182. 
(See also subheading South African War.) 


Computsory TRAINING, position with reference to, 
eee sitfe Compulsory Training, subheading Employers, 
GovzRNMENT as Emproyers, 1118; 1119; 6107. 
General account of principle adopted with regard 
to leave for Volunteers for attendance at 
camps, 15276; 15285. 
Fourteen days’ camp, concession as to pay 
during one week, 15276; 15285. 
’ Charge on Military rather than on Civil 
Service estimates, question as to, 
15309. 
Number of battalions affected, 15290. 
Question whether this is fair to Volun- 
teers taking only one week’s camp, 
15297. 


Leave arrangements, general liberality as to, 
15276. 

Number of Civil servants in the Volunteer force, 
15333. 

Payment of Civil servants for all time given up to 
Volunteering, question whether this would not 
be advisable as an example to other em- 
ployers, 15344. 

Post Office Employés: 

Difficulty as to granting additional leave to, 
15276. 

Number serving as Volunteers, 15333. 

Season for camps, inconvenient, 15276. 

Substitutes for postmen when attending 
shooting and drill exercises, 15329. 

Season for camps, inconvenient for Civil ser- 
vants, 15276. 

Sport and gamos, treatment previously to 1900, 
on same footing as Volunteering, 15288. 


Government Contracts, proferential treatment of 
Firms giving facilities to Voluntoers and Militia 
advocated, 5208. 

List of such firms, question as to compilation 
of, 5287. 

Houtpays, arrangoments as to, 7839; 7927; 8575; 

11833 ; 11838 ; 14862. 
Banks (Lloyd’s Bank), 6397; 5410; 5422; 
5430; 5437. 
Branch Banks, 5426. 
Breaking up of holidays, or exchange as to 
time of taking, question as to, 5419. 
Choice by seniority as to time of taking, 
5404 ; 5448, 
Crosse and Blackwell, Messrs., 6639 ; 6688. 
Saturday half-holidays and early leave, 
6639 ; 6671. 
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EMPLOYERS —cont. 

Horrpays, arrangements as to—cont. . 
Engineers : 
Galloway, Mesrrs., 5192; 5202; 5208; 

5222; 5258; 5284; 5285;. 5302. 
Saturday half-holidays, 519€; 5281. 

. ‘Vickers, Sons and Maxim, Mesers., £480; 

; 5509; 5558; 5567. 
Whole days given to men for musketry 
practice, 5567. 

Harrod’s Stores, 6646 ; 
6502; 6614. 

Pay during, 6597. 
Saturdays, half-holidays, and early leave, 
6546 ; 6566 ; 6615. 

Insurance Companies (Sun Fire and Life Office), 
5315; 5316; 5324; 5329; 5331; 5349; 
5362; 5357; 5372; 5374; 5381. 

Provincial branches, 5384. 
Saturday half-holidays, 5316; 5360. 

Printing Trade (Mr. Thornton), 5643; 5659; 
5664. 

Railway Companies : 

London and North Western, 6051 ; 6056 ; 
6104 ; 6110. 
South Eastern and Chatham, 6131; 6132; 
6140 ; 6183. : 
Saturday half-holidays, 6131; 6141. 

INDEMNIFIcaTIoN for losses incurred by granting 
leave to Volunteers, question as to advisability of, 
15313. 

InpucrmeEnrs to retain Militiamen advocated, 5701 
(page 199) ; 5900. 

Mosmusation, absence of Volunteers from Civil 
employment on, questions as to and as to diffi- 
culties in certain classes of employment, 6087 ; 
6190; 12442; 12468; 14435; 14439; 14441 ; 
14514; 14590. 

Number ‘or Empioyfs and proportion serving in 
Militia and Volunteers : 

Banks (Lloyd’s Bank), 5393; 5396; 6424. 

Grosse and Blackwell, Messrs, 6634; 6653 ; 
6680. 

Enginoers : 

Galloway, Messrs., 5178 ; 5185; 5241, 
Vickers, Sons, and Maxim, Messrs., 5473 ; 
5496 ; 5532; 5562; 5603. 

Harrod’s Stores, 6541; 6561; 
6625. 

Insurance Companies (Sun Fire and Life), 5315 ; 
5380 ; 5383. 

ee Trade (Mr. Thornton), 5618; 5619 ; 
5663. 

Railway Companies : 

London and North Western, 6051 3 6062, 
South Eastern and Chatham, 6129 ; 6178. 

Orrtczrs of Militia or Volunteors, facilities granted 
to, for training, etc., 10899. 

Banks (Lloyd’s Bank), 5430 ; 5459, 

Engineers : 

Galloway, Messrs., 5214 ; 5247, 
Vickers, Sons, and Maxim, Messrs., 5494, 

Insurance Offices (Sun Fire and Life), 5313 ; 
5351 ; 5352 ; 5374. 

Railway Companies : 

ese and North Western, 6051; 6086 ; 
1, 

a during training, questions as to, 5280; 5286; 
5459; 5491; 5517; 5339; 5583; 6 ; 5: 
6597. 675; 6105: 

Permisston to join Volunteers, question as to, 543¢ : 
5440 ; 6137 ; 6565, oe for 

Rerusat or EmPLoYMENT or dismissal of Volunteers 
or Militiamen, questions as to, 5209 3 6598. 

Soutn Arrican War, attitude of Employers during : 

Banks (Lloyd’s Bank), 5417; 6418 ; 5455. 

Crosse and Blackwell, Messrs., 6636. 


6550; 6566; 6586; 


6557; 6581; 


Engineers : 
Galloway, Messrs., 5187; 5188; 5208 ; 
5300. 
arraes firms, generally, attitude of, 
5198. 


Vickers, Sons and Maxim, Messrs, 5484 ; 
6495 ; £603 ; 5608, 
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EMPLOYERS—cont, 


Sours Argican War, attitude of Employers 
during—cont. 


Harrod’s Stores, 6544. 
Insurance Companies : 


Attitude of Companies generally, 5386. 
Sun, Fire and Life Office, 5321 ; 6322, 
Railway Companies : 
London and North-Western, 1111; 6051; 
6064 ; 6114 ; 12442, 


South Eastern and Chatham, 6131; 6147; 
6148. 


Sports and Volunteering both encouraged by Em- 
ployers, 6053 ; 6600 ; 7601. 


Trawmne of Militia and Volunteers, facilities granted 
by employers, questions as to increased training 
&e. ; 14260. 

Banks (Lloyd’s Bank) : 
Volunteer Camps. 


Choice of holidays according to seniority 
difficulty resulting, 5404; 5448, 

Extension of period of, diffivulties as 
to, 5409 ; 5416; 5423; 6443; 5447, 

New Regulations, effect of, 5397; 
5413 ; 5436. 

Seasons inconvenient for, 5410. 

Crosse and Blackwell, Messrs, : 
Volunteers : 
Camps: 


Extended period in, questions as to, 
6640 ; 6683. 

Facilities granted, 639; 6682. 

Season for, none especially incon- 
venient to the firm, 6663 ; 6675. 

Musketry Training, 6671. 
Engineers : 
Galloway, Messrs. : 


Militia Training, leave for, 5179 ; 5183. 
Extended period of, question as to 
possibility of, 5242. 
Volunteers : 
Camps: 
Extended period in, difficulties 
as to, 5201; 5225; 5254; 
5266. 
Season of training, 5192 ; 5201 ; 
5222 ; 5258 ; 5285. 
Musketry practize, leave for, 5238 ; 
5281. 
Vickers, Son and Maxim, Messrs. : 
Militia Training, facilities granted for, 
5179; 5183; £604. 
Extended period, question as to 
possibility of, 5242. 
Volunteers : 
Attendance at Camps in 1900; 
5514. ; 
Extended period in Camp, question 
as to possibility of, 5485; 5539 ; 
5555 ; 5582 Pai re a 
jlities granted, difficulties wii 
Sr eneioae to, 5479; 5482; 
5495. 
Musketry, 5512. 
rrod’s Stores : 
= Militia, 6561 ; 6593. 
Volunteers : 
8: 
Se pentates for fortnight’s Comp, 
question as to, 6585. i 
Extended period of, question as 
to difficulties of, 6547. 4 
Concentrated extended period, 
6574. f ¥ 
Facilities granted for, 6545 ; 6547; 
554; 6590. ae 
ahs inconvenient for, 6545; 
6547 ; 6554; 6590. 
Musketry, leave for practice, 6615. 
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EMPLOYERS— cont. 
Training of Militia and Volunteers, etce.—con‘. 


Insurance Companies (Sun Fire and Life Co.): 
Volunteers : 


Additional leave granted for camps in 
1901, 5317. 
Extension of period in camp: 
Difficulties as to, 5369. 
Possibility of concentrated ex- 
tended period, 6372; 5381. 

Musketry, 5361. 

Season inconvenient for camps, 5319; 
5324; 5325; 5333; 53365. 

Printing Trade (Mr. Thornton) : 
Volunteers : 

Absence of man for attendance in camp 
occasionally implying absence of 
another man, 6659. 

Attendance at camps in 1900, 1901, and 
1902, 5664. 

Extended period of camp: 

Difficulties as to, 5692. 

Possibility of, if concentrated, 
5661. 

Simultaneous absence of employés 
avoided if training were spread 
over considerable period, 5643; 
6662; 5668; 5673; 6604, 

Musketry, 5558 ; 5567. 

New Regulations, effect of, 5620. 

Season inconvenient for camps, 5622. 

Railway Companies : 
London and North-Western : 

Militia : 

Facilities granted, 6004. 

Recruits’ training, inorease of 
questions as to, 6065; 6070; 
6100 ; 6126. 

Volunteer Camps: 

Attendance at in 1900, 1901 and 
1902 ; 6051 ; 6080. 

Extended period in, question as 
to, 6065; 6072; 6104; 6126; 
12493. 

Facilities granted, 6056, 

Season convenient for, 6084 

South-Eastern and Chatham : 


Militia, 6131; 6152. 
Volunteer Camps: 
Extended period in, question as 
to, 6139 ; 6175. 
Facilities granted, 6131. 
Season inconvenient for, 6131; 
6132; 6140; 6182, 


ENGINEERS, MILITIA: 


ALLOTMENT on mobilisation, 22816. 
Bovuntigs, new regulations as to; abolition of re- 
engagement bounty, 16950. 


Cass of men: value of men of engineering trades, 
16803 ; 16990. 


Drivers: difficulties in training, owing to lack of 
horses, 16837. 


Equipment, deficiency in, 16836 ; 16837. 


EXPENDITURE necessary for greater efficiency, 16836. 
Horses provision, 16836 ; 16837. 


MosivisaTion Station, training at; regulations a3 
to, 22895. 


MuskETRyY: importance of, for Engineers, views 
as to, 16934. 
ORGANISATION : 
Double Companies, 16836. 
Field Companies. 16837. 
Necessity for owing to inadequate provision ot 
engineer services for Regular Army, 22794. 
Number of corps required, 22794 ; 22801. 
Pontoon troops: views as to desirability of 
organising, 22875. 
SupMaRinE MINERS, 8ee that tille. 
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INDEX (SUBJECTS). . 


ENGINEERS, REGULAR ARMY: 


AILWAY RESERVE, 12434, 

% Conditions of service, 12476; 12477; 12467. 
Strength which served in South Africe, 12500. 
Training : 

Amount of military training, 12485. 
Camps, training in, 12489. 
Strength: inadequacy both for Field Army aad for 
Home Defence force, 22795 ; 22801. 


Trarntna, special, and its bearing on the exclusion 
of Militia officers from commissions in Royal 


Engineers, 22882. 


ENGINEERS, SUBMARINE MINERS: 


See title Submarine Miners. 


ENGINEERS, VOLUNTEERS: 


Acs or Men, 11724. 

ALLOTMENT ON MOBILISATION, question as to, 9081 ; 
11737; 11786; 22816. 

ALLOWANCES AND Pay: 

Camp: suggestions as to pay during, 9020; 
9033 ; 11626; 11643; 11674; 11797; 12492; 
22869 ; 22888. 

“Compensation ” @ suitable term for pay- 
ments to cover loss of wages, 9077 ; 11644. 

Axnmy Act, placing under, views as to, 9038; 11651; 
11740. 

Ciass from which drawn, importance of getting 
men of engineering trades, eto., 9032 ; 9063 ; 9078 ; 
9081 ; 9086 ; 9089; 9109; 11626; 11627; 11631 
11735; 11781; 11792; 11794; 11797; 11799; 
12485; 12437; 12438; 12444; 12462; 12469; 
12547 ; 22868; 22870; 22873; 22888. 


CommMiTrer or ComMANDING OrFicers OF ENGINEERES, 
VOLUNTEERS : 
Recommendations made by with special refer- 
ence to Engineers, 8989; 8999; 9004; 9014; 
9072; 11622; 11634; 12437; 12543; 12546; 
12566. 
Strength of force represented by 8999. 


Discrptove, 9038; 11652; 11732; 11736; 11738; 
12437 ; 12502. 
Dismissal, power of, 11741. 
Regulars, comparison with, 11709. 


Darvens, provision of and difficulties as to training 
in horsemastership, 22821; 22836. 


Errictency, views as to, and as to possibility of pro- 
ducing an efficient force, 8990; 8994; 8996; 
9045; 9048; 11620; 12436; 12547. 

Defensive purposes, Engineers trained specially 
for, 11742; 22833; 22853; 22855. 

Regular troops, comparison with, 9110; 11708 ; 
11721. 


Exzctrica, Exaingers, sce that title. 
RQuiement : 
Deficiency in, 11634; 12448; 22834; 22847; 
22860. 


Field Companies: mobilisation equipment, 
22809 ; 22818. 
Storage of consumable equipment in- 
advisable, 22811. 
Fortress Companies : 
Instructional stores, list prepared in 1887; 
22831. 
Mobilisation : storage of equipment in ord- 
nance depéts advocated, 11703. 
Reserves of equipment, question as to neces- 
sity for, 22829. 
Pattern, advantages of authorised pattern, 11705. 
Storage of: sheds provided by Volunteers, 
22798 ; 22799. 
Supply of : 
Allowance for, 11667. 
Contract or Government supply, question 
as to, 11636; 11667 


Expenszs or WorkING THE Foros, 22800; 22845. 
Infantry, comparison with, 11666. 


ENGINEERS, VOLUNTEERS—cont. 


Freip Companies : en 
Equipment, see # ling. 
Espenditure on, question as to, 9106 ; 22800. 
Grants, ace that subheading. 


Horses : 
Provision of, question as to, 22799. 


In peace time, 22818. 
Nucleus, to admit of training in horse- 
mastership advocated, 22826 ; 22827; 
22837. 
Taking to camp, 22836 : 22842. 18 
Seventh Company, difficulty in organising, 
22797 ; 22798. 
Training, 22857. 


Fryrs, recovery of; 11741. 
Grants : 
Adequate to cover all expenses advocated, 9002; 
9117; 11672. 
Capitation Grant : 
Adequacy of, 11663. 
Influence on acceptance of unsuitable men, 
11799. 
Retention of present system with additional 
£1 capitation, views as to, 11669. 
Equipment, grant for, 11668 ; 23366 ; 23371. 
Field Companies, special grant for, 22558; 
23495 ; 23655. 
Inadequacy of, 11680; 22797; 22799; 
22800 ; 22842; 23367. 
Maintenance, special grant for, views as to, 
11669 ; 11673. 


Inrex.iaEnce of men, 22840. 
Maxerep Mxn, proportion of, 11725. 


Musxztry, importance of, 16935. 
Ammunition, number of rounds allowed, 11661. 
Inadequacy of, 11662. 
Modified course for engineers advocated, 1165€. 


ORGANISATION : 

Committee of commanding officers of Engineers, 
Volunteers, resolution as to, 11634. 

Field Companies, see that subheading. 

Necessity for, owing to inadequate provision 
of engineer services in Regular Army, 22794, 

Number of corps required, 22794, 22801. 

Pontoon troops and bridging companies, views 
as to desirability of organising, 2290] ; 22875. 

Railway companies, 22801. 


Pay, see Allowances and Pay. 


Pzrrop or SERVICE, questions as to, 9098, 9120; 
11698 ; 11727; 12473. 


Recavrrine : competition with other engineer corps 
and submarine miners, 11731 ; 23455. 


Sreenora, 8999 ; 9017 ; 9099; 9100; 11664; 11761 ; 
12467. 
Fortress Engineers, excess over requirements, 
22817. 
Inadequacy of for work which would be required 
on mobilisation, question as to, 12455. 


Supmaning Minens, see shat title. 


Trircrara SEcriox, question as to organisation, 
11680; 11681; 22801. 


TRAINING : 

Amount required for efficiency, 8996; 9002; 
9026; 9045; 906; 11624; 11643; 11706; 
11714 ; 22835 ; 22839; 22857. 

After mobilisation, 9046; 9050; 9113; 
11627; 11708; 11712. 

Battalion drill, men under compulsion to attend 
at, question as to, 12503. 

Camps}: 

Difficulties as to attendance, 9024; 12489, 
peers attending in 1902 and 1903; 
Engineer drills in: entrenchments, bridging, 
etc., 12446. 
Field engineering:  traini: ing limited 
tocamp, 9076. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS: 


ENGINEERS, VOLUNTEERS—cont.’ 
Trarerc—cont. 
. Camps—cont. 
Period in, 12491. 3 
Extension, views as to possibility of, 


8996 ; 9031; 9067; 11643; 11645; 
11625; 11706; 11723; 22836; 
22868. 
Minimum, suggestion as to, 11647. 
Places chosen, suitability for work, 11641. 
’. Headquarters, question as to conveni- 
ence of training at, 11639. 

Standing camp of fourteen days with eight 
days attendance, views as to, 902%. 
Committee of Commanding Officers, recom- 
mendations as to, see subheading Committee 

of Commanding Officers. ; 

Defensive purposes, engineers trained for, 

"11744 ; 22833 ; 22853 ; 22855. 
Drills at Headquarters : 
Attendance at, 9107. 
Engineering drills, 12445. 
Increase when impossible to attend camp 
11784. 

Field Companies, more extended technical train- 
ing necessary for than for fortress companies, 
22877. 

Mobilisation stations, training at, question as 
to, 22895. 

New Regulations, effect of, questions as to, 
9023 ; 9099 ; 11643 ; 11665. 

Night operations, lack of opportunities for 
training in, 22894. 

Reoruits’ training, questions as to, 7001 ; 22839. 


TRANSPORT. 
Provision of, 11634 ; 11677; 11679. 
On Mobilisation : arrangements as to, 12451. 
Army Act, enforcement of, views as to, 
22821. 
Wagon sheds, provision advocated, 22798. 
War Orricz, separate Department for Engineers 


under Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces advo- 
cated, 9037. 


FOREIGN ARMIES: 


Cxass from which drawn, comparison with English 
Volunteers, 12562; 13561. 


Compursory SERvics, 844; 855; 
1506. 


Cycix Corps, use of folded cycle, 23227. 
EFFICIENCY OF : er, ; 
Comparison with English Auxiliary Forces, 
1413; 1737; 1743; 1750; 1908; 1999; 3328; 
3336 ;. 7640 ; 7921; 8498; 8673; 8909; 9129; 
9134; 9148; 9150; 10210; 10210; 10225; 
13448 ; 13561; 13565; 13639; 18353 ; 20083 ; 
20093 ; 20104; 21391; 21492; 21611; 21835; 
21897. 

Comparison with English troops generally, 13565. 
Inevaston of England by, see title Invasion. 
Keenness affected by compulsion, 12558 ; 12562. 
Maycvuvrine ARzas, unrestricted use of, 22006. 
ORGANISATION : ; 

Divisions and Army Corps, effect of on education 

of officers, 1419. 

High standard of, 13468. 
Srrenars of forces, returns as to, 189. 
Trarsina, 496; 628; 632; 875; 

3328 ; 3836; 12556; 13469; 13567. 

Return as to period of training, 189. 

‘TRANSPORTS : . 

Provision and convoy of, see title Invasion, sub- 

heading Transports. 

Returns as to tonnage owned by chief maritime 

powers, 3219. 
(See also French Army, German Army, and Swiss 
_ k Military System.) i eres 


1279; 1282; 


1108; 2468; 


FRENCH ‘ARMY :: 
ARTILLERY Equipment, 10862. 


Cosputsory Service, 474; 849; 855; 1507. 
* Foreign service, no conscription for, 1282; 1506. 
Keenness affected by compulsion, 12558; 12652. 


Erricizncy, comparison with}¥English Auxilia: 
' Forces'as to, 9150; 21836; 21897. oe 


Rattway Srations, platforms for ~ detraining ¥of 
troops, 6202. : om 


SrRENaTH or Forczs, return ae to, 190. . 


Trarnina, 1051; 2469. 
Musketry, 2019; 2038; 2039. 
Return as to period of training, 190. 


TEANSFOR IS: provision and convoy of, 3173; 3219 ; 


GERMAN ARMY: 


ARTILLERY : efficiency and training as compared 
with English Volunteer Artillery, 9134, 


Cavatry, 2601. 


Computsory Srrvicr, 474; 849; 1282; 5497. 
Advantage to the nation in sense of discipline 
cultivated by, 11850. 
Age at which men are taken for, 5503 ; 22179. 
Classification of men under, 20747. : 
Evasion of conscription, tion of, 847; 
ee ee 
Foreign service, no compulsion ad to, 1282; 1506. 
- Keenness, affected by compulsion, 12558 ; 12562. 
Swiss System, comparison with, 21640. 
DECENTRALISATION in the German War Office, 
21914 ; 21921; 21973. 


Discretrxe, 3336. 


Errictenoy of, as compared with efficiency of Eng- 
lish Auxiliary Forces, 1413; 1654; 1737; 1908; 
oraor 2594; 7640; 7704; 9134; 9148; 21835; 

1897, 


Examinations, 2009. 


Muskerry : efficiency and practice in, 9474. 


Non-Commissionzp Officers and Warrant Officers, 
3628. 
OFFICERS : 
* Discharge of, 22609. 
Efficiency, 1780; 1917. 
Pay, officers of Reserves, comparison with 
English Militia, as to, 1892. 


Proportion of officers to men in an infantry 
battalion, 1934. ! 


Reserve, provision and status of, 1645; 3627; 
3628 ; 3643; 3646; 6889; 22283. 
Selection, method of, 17150. 

Supply of, 3628. . 
Training, 1645; 1780; 1891; 1893; 1917. 
Onze Year's Service (Freiwilliger), 6719; 17193; 

21665 ; 21724; 21755; 22283; 22299. 
ORGANISATION, section most closely corresponding to 
British Auxiliary Forces, 1838; 1891. 
PHYSIQUE: 
Height standard, 6863. 
Proportion of men rejected as physically unfit, 
6855. 


Raitway Srations, platforms for detraining of 
troops, 6202. 


SrreNotH oF Forces, return as to, 198. 
TERRITORIAL System, 22226. 


Trarntsa, 1108; 1532; 1540; 1645; 1654; 2468. 
Musketry, 2019. 
Recruits’ training, 3869; 70S0. 
Return as to period of, 198. 


Transports, provision, 3157; 3219; 6817. 
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‘AFF AND STAFF ON MOBILI. 

HIGHER ION for Militia and Volunteer” Divisions‘and 

Brigades, see titles Officers, Militia, and’ Officers, 
Volunteers, subheadings Higher Staff, and Staff. 


HISTORICAL REFERENCES: 


Asyssinia, Italian conscript army serving in, 417; 
832 ; 857. 
American Crvin War: 
Class from which armies were drawn, 21585. 
’ Discipline in, 21578 ; 21581 ; 21584 ; 21600. 
Enclosed country: skill of irregular troops 
fighting in, 14756 ; 14777. 
Knowledge of country, effect of, 14777. 
’ Officers, regular, services of, 14778. 
Stiffening of irregular troops by regulars (Con- 
federate Army), 14778. 
Training of forces during, 21535. 
Rapidity of, 14839. 
‘aMERICAN War 1814, successful disembarkation 
during, 2904. % 
American War: or INDEPENDENCE, 
.-+ disembarkation during, 2904. 
BrcnvanaLand Expeptrion:: Officers, 
from the ranks during, 22140 ; 22278. 
CeimEAN Wak: landing of troops, 2887; 2892; 
2899 ; 2905 ; 2984. 4 
'. usa, Spanish conscript army serving in, 417; 
831; 857. . ae 
Ecypmian War 1882:'"defence of the Channel, 
“position as to’ during, 1969 ; 2913. 
Feanco-Prussian War: : 
Defence made by French Army, 21935. 
German Army, instance of a conscript army 
serving abroad, 2523. 
Levy en masse (Gambetta’s Army) : 
Officers of, 21871. 
i Resistance offered by, 21897 ; 21938, 
ere Mutiny, efficiency of Volunteer Artillery in, 
9728, 
La Venpte, War of: defence made by untrained 
peasants, 4317 ; 14782 ; 22010. 
Napotgonic Wars : 
Disembarkations, successful, 2904 ; 2906. 
Force fighting in its own country, effect of on 
efficiency, etc., example of, 21939. 
Invasion of England projected, 1513: 
Abandonment of plan, 2968, 
Officers of English Army, provision from 
Auxiliary Forces at time of, 21871. 
Preparation at Toulon, uncertainty as to 
object of, 2976. 
Transport for invading force, provision of, 
21854. 
Treland, expedition to, 2898. 
Militia, service and efficiency in, 22102, 
Small expeditions only sent out from England, 
220094. 
West Indies, expedition to, 2981. 
Russo-Turxish War, transport of troops after 
defeat at Sofia, 3281. 


Sourn Arrican Wak, see that title. 
’ Spanisu Invasion, camp at Tilbury, 22102. 


successful 


promotion 


HOME DEFENCE: | 


Composrrion and distribution of forces for, 13; 166; — 


1598 ; 1764, 

Evrictency of Militia and Volunteers, sce titles Militia 
ana Volunteers, subheadings Efficiency, and Aux- 
iliary Forces, subheading Stiffening with Regular 
Troops, 

Exc iosEp nature of the country, effect of, 978 ; 1012; 
1737; 1743; 1760; 2001; 2527; 3044; 4241 ; 
4304; 13628; 14543; 14734 3 14746; 14747; 
14755 ; 14757; 14769; 14783; 14835; 14838; 
16384; 17605; 19682; 21272; 21334; 21891. 
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HOME DEFENCE—cont. : i 3 4 

Fact that men are fighting for hearth and home, an 

vse iy familiar and friendly country, effect of, 623 ; 

979 ; 1109 ; 1207 ; 1946 ; 2529 ; 2534 ; 3592 ; 4310; 

7305 ; 8498; 12549; 12578; 18296; 18307; 

"21273; 21832; 21890; 21932; 22010. 

Gangisons, strength of, 344; 944; 945. _ 

Mobile “ohne force in connection with advo- 
cated, 14245. 

(see also title Artillery). 

Lonpon, Defence of, see title London. 

Mosrtx Force for England, 13; 145; 166; 791; 
1599; 1602; 1669; 2143. . 

Navat Bases, defence of, 344; 2923; 3024; 3123; 
3142, 

Submarines, use of, 350; 21270. 

Ports, defence of, importance of, 3252; 3259, 

Rartways in relation to, see title Railways. 

Rarrp Concentration of forces, in event of invasion, 
importance of, 1122. rene 

SmoxkE.ess Powpsr, effect of, 3037. 

StrencTH oF FoRcE FoR: 

Available strength, 794; 995; 1002; 1014; 
1598 ; 1690 ; 1754 ; 1986 ; 3003 ; 3049; 3418; 
13582 ; 13642 ; 14226 ; 14270; 16394; 16399 ; 
22090 ; 22390. 

During South African War, 150 ; 162 ; 6821; 
14230; 21251; 21262; 21633; 22113; 
22121 ; 22155 ; 22193, 

Consideration of- the Question by Committee 

A of Imperial Defence, 7; 48 ;.57; 80. 

. + Estimates as to present requirements, 6; 13; 
166; 942;. 1459 ;- 1597; 1665; 1746; 2041; 
2943 ; 2960; 3242; 3288; 3307; 3339; 
3348 ; 12248; 12251; 21241 ; 21325; 21435; 
21777 ; 21779; 22156; 22311. 

Importance of having a strong and efficient 
force, and its effect in decreasing probability 
of invasion, 2966, 2980; 3058; 3100; 3108; 
3120; 38162; 3165; 3194; 3243; 3345; 
8810; 10199; 10203; 14226; 21633. 

' (See also titles Militia and Volunteer, sub- 
heading Efficiency—Numbers and effi- 
ciency, relative importance of). 

Preponderance of numbers, importance of, 
14749; 14760; 14764, 

Unramness of present distribution of the burden of 
Home Defence, views as to, 7552; 7956; 8851; 
9153; 10723; 13083; 13084; 13130; 15593; 
19914, 

Wage Orrick Memoranpum of 11th May, 1903, on 
organisation of ths Auxiliary Forces in relation to 
defence of the Empire, 3; 6; 13; 56; 371; 603; 
790; 794; 942; 1002; 1086; 1436; 1442; 1487; 
1519 ; 1986; and Appendix A., Report Volume. 

Question whether this paper has been or will be 
submitted to the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, 48 ; 57 ; 304; 372. 


(See also Invasion.) 


IMPERIAL YEOMANRY, ee Yeomanry. —*, 


INDIA: 


Age limit for soldiers, 629, 

Artillery in, 21955. é 

Officers, Reserve of, absence of, 1096. 

Re-inforcements for, in event of war, 34; 60; 247; 
284; 312; 857; 1003; 1016; 1128; 1134; 1478 ; 
1570; 1575; 1697; 1704; 2539; 21796, 


INVASION: 
ARTILLERY with invading force, 2559; 3043 ; 3356. 
CavALRY with invading force, 2545'; 3280; 3351. 


CuanGE in conditions of warfare, since this country 
was last in:danger of invasion, 21270, 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS: 


INVASION—ccnz. 


i ne with invading force, possibility of, 3354; 


Destruction of invading force after landi b 
bility of, 3067; 3000. Peay 


ErricreNcy of Volunteers and Militia to meet Con- 
tinental troops, see titles Militia and Volunteers. 
subheading Efficiency. 


Foon Surrty, effect of invasion on, see subheading 
Supplies. 


Lannie of invading force, views as to possibility of, 
2883; 2908; 3104. si 


eon character of in relation to, 2884; 2061; 

Prevention by forces on shore, views as to, 2003. 

Summary of conclusions as to, 2015. 

Time occupied in, and numbers of men to be 
landed, estimate of, 2892 ; 21847. 

Weather in relation to, 2909. 


Luvzs of invasion, choice of, 1950. 
Lonpon as main objective, see title London. 


Nationa credit, effect of invasion on, views as to, 
1581; 1957; 2978; 3247; 3251; 14242, 


Prniop that would probably elapse between warning 
and actual invasion, during which Auxiliary Forces 
might be trained, views as to, 262 ; 267; 271; 505; 
1462; 1570; 1693; 1737; 1748; 1759; 1769; 
1825; 1975; 2925; 2935; 2987; 3000; 3033; 
3047; 3169; 3213; 3274; 3321; 3396; 6818; 
7870 ; 14412; 21385; 21777; 21791. 

Absence of warning, views as to probability of, 
2075; 6816; 6904; 6909; 7869; 7892; 
13465 ; 14135; 21854. 


Possrsitiry of, views as to, 2883; 2916; 3053; 
3057; 3075; 3120; 3193; 3243; 3247; 3248; 
3373; 6693; 6903; 12241; 14226; 21268; 
21382; 21529; 21822; 21847. 

Foreign countries, assumption in, as to, 3053; 
3068 ; 6817; 21837. 

National Service League, views as to, 6808; 
6813; 6950. 

(See also subheading, Landing, and title Navy, 
Subheading Power to prevent invasion.) 


Prevention of invasion, importance of as compared 
with a decisive naval victory, 3199. 


Protonaep Ficutina in this country, improbability 
of, 14225; 14274; 14276; 14278. 


Rarns, possibility as to, 3115; 3125; 3214; 3252; 
3258 ; 3268; 14214; 14237; 21847. 


Scueme of Attack, preconcerted, improbability of 
exact carrying out by invading force, 13629. 


Science, advance of, effect of on problem of invasion, 
3007; 3060; 3063; 3224. 


Strenors and quality of invading force, views as to, 
1; 44; 80; 346; 1086; 1103; 1459; 1514; 
1761; 1767; 1957; 2743; 2927; 2943; 2999; 
3048; 3076; 3154; 3173; 3201; 3213; 3247; 
3250; 3262; 3269; 3274; 6814; 6884; 10205; 
13466; 13468; 13550; 14761; 14766; 21378. 

Quotation from o statement made by Sir H. 
Brackenbury as to, 3076. 

War Office Memorandum (of}11th]May 1903), 
reference to in, 7; 44; 80; $346. 


Suppress for invading force, 3234; 3256; 21830. 


Surrires of food and raw materials,"effect of in- 
vasion on, and possibility of riots, 1737; 3235; 
3256; 14279; 21832. 

TRANSPORTS : 

Convoy of, 3221; 3272. 
Provisicn of, 2931; 2992; 3153 ;F3169 .F3176 ; 
3209; 3214; 3219; 3275;,°6817; 21854. 
(See also tide Home Defence.) 


IRELAND: 


Agrmiery, MILITIA IN: ° 
Allotment on mobilisation, 20671 ; 20937. 
Unallotted Artillery, 21004. 
Bounties, new rules as to, effect of, 20619 ; 20912. 
Class from which drawn, 20624 ; 20678 ; 20026 ; 
20933 ; 20975. 
Clothing : 
Inferiority of, effect of on recruiting, 
20701. 
Responsibility for condition of stores, 
20703. 
Efficiency, 20671 ; 2067¢ ; 20687 ; 20015 ; 20021 ; 
20928. 


Equipment, classes of guns, etc., 20940 ; 20045 ; 
20997. 

Numter of guns available for training, 
20620. 

Suggestion as to training with guns that 
would be used on active service, 20917; 
20922 ; 20034. 

Intelligense, keenness, etc., 21035. 

Mobilisation, time that would be occupied in, 
21008. 

Non-commissioned officers : 

Efficiency intelligence, keenness, etc., 21036. 

Position in civil life, effect of, 20633. 

Supply of, difficulty formorly as to, 20631. 

Training, difficulty as to attendance at 
schools of instruction, 20634. 

Officers, Artillery Militia: 

Commissions in Regular Army taken by 
young Militia officers, 20914; 20923. 

Efficiency, 20617; 20666; 20914. 

Examinations passed by, 20662; 20923; 
20958. 

Expenses and losses by absence from civil 
occupations, 20635. 

Travelling expenses, suggestion as to, 
20694 ; 20960. 

Grant or retaining fee, suggestions as to, 
20923 ; 20056. 

Juries and other civil liabilities, exemption 
from advocated, 20987. 

Keenness, 20662. 

Hy Supply of, deficiency in, 20615; 20813; 
20932. 


Local men, supply of, queation as to, 
20616; 20691; 20961; 20981. 
Old soldiers, number of in the force, 20628. 
Organisation : 

Conversion of surplus garrison artillery 
into Field Artillery, views as to popu- 
larity and as to suitability of men for, 
20975 ; 21213 ; 21219 ; 22626. 

Conversion into Infantry, views as to, and 
as to consultation of commanding officers 
in event of any proposal as to, 22627. 

Pay and allowances: suggestions as to increase, 
20932 ; 20962. 
Separation allowance advocated, 20963. 
Physique of men, 20625. 
Recruiting : 
Areas, 20675 ; 20677 ; 20065. c 
Competition with Infantry, question as to, 


20966. 

Popularity of Artillery service, 20619; 
20968 ; 21105. 

Stopped in one regiment, 20909 ; 20964; 
20970. 


Recruiting for Regular Army through, 20971. 
Strength, 20614; 20908; 20011. sth 
Importance of being up to establishment wi 
a view to location on mobilisation, 20973. 
Training : ‘ 
‘Anmorint needed for 20921 ; 
20924 ; 20938 ; 20942. 
On mobilisation, 20950 ; 21011. 3 
Class of guns used for, see subheading Equip- 
ment. : rea 
Mobilisation stations, opportunitics for train: 
ing at, 20936. 
Recruits’ training : 
20938. 
Season of, 20999. 


efficiency, 


increase advocated, 


INDEX (SUBJEC 


IBELAND—cont. 
Erriciency of forces in Ireland if invasion had been 
attempted during South African War, question 


as to, 3586. 


Miit1a : 
Age of men, 4584 ; 19909. 
Allowance, separation, advocated, 19910; 19918 ; 

. 20735. 

Extension to aged parents advocated, 20782 ; 
22001. 

Artillery, see that subheading. 

Bounty, re-engagement, question as to, 3516. 

Class from which drawn, 4537; 4643; 4648; 
4773 ; 19984; 21197. 

Compulsory service in Militia, necessity for, 
owing to political influences, 16632; 16634. 

Efficiency, 19930; 19988. 

Lords Lieutenant of Counties and Deputy Lieu- 
tenants, attitude of, towards the force, 3502; 
3784; 19972; 20513. 

Appointment as Deputy Lieutenants only 
of officers who have served in Regulars or 
Militia, views as to, 20516 ; 20817. 

Mounted Infantry, organisation, suggestion as 
to, 20514. 

Non-resident Militiamen, 3481; 3492. 

Non-commissioned officers, Militia : 

Artillery, see that subheading. 

Class from which drawn, 3469 ; 19997. 
Efficiency, command over men, etc., 3469. 
Number of, 3472. 

Training with territorial battalion, 19993. 

Officers, Militia : 

Artillery, see that subheading. 

Class from which drawn, 20606. 

Efficiency, increase necessary, 19931. 

Importance of, 19990. 

Juries, exemption from, views as to this 
suggestion, 20605; 20824. 

Supply of, 3429 ; 5487; 16642. 

Deficiency in, 19902; 19920. 

Training, willingness to attend schools 

of instruction, 20775. 


Organisation : 
Amalgamation of weak battalions, views as 
to, 3843 ; 4829; 20572. 
County System, abolition of, and revision of 
recruiting areas advocated, 3424; 3566. 
Out-stations, regiments quartered at, 3538; 
3839 ; 4636; 4685. 
Permanent Staff, pay for recruiting, increase 
advocated, 20004. 
Range accommodation, 20463 ; 20473; 20761; 
20888. 


Recruiting : 
Influences telling against recruiting, 3479. 


Political influences, 3479; 16632 
16634. 

Population, decrease in, 3480; 19905 ; 
20461 


Prejudice against the force on the part 
of wives and mothers, 20735 ; 20881 ; 
20894. 
South of Ireland, recruiting in, 3479 ; 20727. 
Wages, increase of, effect of, on recruiting, 
16667 ; 16671; 16784. 
Strencth, deficiency in, 3423; 3430; 3513; 
16621; 19899; 19912; 20570; 20894. 
Establishments too high for population, 
views as to, 16763; 19909; 20895. 
Training: : 
Amount necessary for efficiency, 3531 ; 
19988 : 
After mobilisation, 3587; 9990. 
Central training grounds with permanent 
establishments, etc., views as to, 20530. 
Embodiment, training during, 3589. 
Headquarters, training at, suggestions as 
to, 4673 ; 4765; 4822; 19910. 
Recruits’ training, possibility of increase, 
19984; 19999. 
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IRELAND—cont. 
MiLitra—coné. 


Training—cont. 
Season convenient for, 4534; 4575; 4641 ;: 


4747; 4768; 4802; 4834; 19984 ;. 
20861. 
Winter training, suggestions as to, 
20462; 20867. 
Mosite Force for, strength and composition of, 13 + 


791. 

VotuNTEERS, liability for service in Ireland, question. 
as to, 158; 22534. 

Waaes of agricultural labourers in, 16667; 16671; 
16782. 

YEOMANRY, competition with Militia as to recruiting, 


19978. 
Mounted Infantry Militia, question as to compe- 
tition with in event of organisation, 20515. 


LONDON, Defence of: 
ARTILLERY allotted, 146; 166: 209 ; 214; 218; 219; 


942; 1441; 2954; 3381. 
Position (heavy) batteries for, 23086. 
Raising round London advocated, 14254. 


Importance of London as the main objective of 
invasion, 3241; 3247; 3251; 3253; 3375; 21380. 
Raitway systems, strategical importance of, see 
Railways. 
StanHopE, Mr., scheme of, 169. 
STRENGTH and efficiency of forces allotted, views as 
to, 20; 436; 942: 1724, 3379; 3418; 7023. 
Decrease in strength of London Volunteers, 142.: 
New Naval base, question as to the effect of on 
allotment of forces, 296. 
Tre that would probably be taken by invading force 
landed at Brighton, in reaching defences of London, 
3255. 


LORDS LIEUTENANTS AND DEPUTY 
LIEUTENANTS OF COUNTIES: 

APPOINTMENT, as Deputy Lieutenants, only of officers 
who have served in Regular or Auxiliary forces, 
views as to suggestion, 8067 ; 15026 ; 16857 ; 19068 ; 
20817 ; 20989 ; 22€1¢. 

Computsory Service of Deputy Lieutenants as 
Officers of Auxiliary Forces, with option of pro- 
viding a substitute, suggestion as to, 23766. 

INFLUENCE, of in increasing popularity of Militia, 
question as to, 3502 ; 4395 ; 15823 ; 16854 ; 16863 ; 
19068. 

Mturia Bator Act, probable ignorance of working 
of, 16855. 

Nomination of officers of Auxiliary Forces by Lord 
Lieutenant, 4395; 4724; 5020; 23230; 23244; 
23258 ; 23329. 


MANGUVRING AREAS and training grounds. pro- 
vision of : 1024 ; 4276 : 4320 ; 4958 ; 5810 ; 7161; 8534 ; 
8535 ; 8610; 879E ; 8871 ; 9248 : 9103; 1LO8O4 ; 1155 
118e4; 12089; 12281; 1 1268€ ; 12694; 1 
13190 ; 13291; 13319; 134. 13611; 14783; 1 
16167 ; 16450; 17609; 18388; 18389; 19874; 21499. 
22004 ; 2224€. 

ARRANGEMENTS to be made by Brigadiers or Com- 
manding officers, suggestion as to, 1475 ; 17619. 


ComPENSATION to farmers, question as to, 12283. 


Ozstruction by’ sightseers in places where public 
have right of entrance, 12089 ; 12097 


MEDICAL SERVICE FOR WHOLE ARMY: 
REQUIREMENTS FOR, and views as to adequacy of 
organisation for, 20203 ; 20337 ; 22911 ; 22976. 
Sout Arrican Was, Breakdown at Blcemfontein,. 
21613. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


MEDICAL SERVICE MILITIA: 


Apxqvacy of, to supply wants of Militia on mobilis- 
tion, question as to, 20192; 20240; 20256. 
Camps, annual, arrangements for medical aid during, 
20232 ; 20249 ; 20421. 
Crvit1an Doctors, employment of : 
During militia training, 20318. 
In war time, 20382 ; 20390; 20419. 
South African War, employment during, 
see that subheading. 
Militia camps, question as to supervision by, 
20240 ; 20249 ; 22985. 
Hosritars, Civilian, use of in war time, 20285; 
20378 ; 20404; 20410; 22956; 23002. 
Hospitars, MInirary : 
Base Hospitals : 


Control of, in active service, 20276. 

Royal Army Medical Corps, Militia, organi- 
sation for work in, 20343 ; 20358 ; 20360 ; 
20373 ; 20374 ; 20380. 

Tepét hospitals, organisation, officers, etc., 
20165 ; 20172. 

Regimental medical officers, no duties in 
connection with, 20167; 20222; 20228. 

Efficiency, general, of military hospitals, 20179. 

Field hospitals and field work, not undertaken by 
Royal Army Medical Corps, Militia, but by 
Voluntecrs, 20314; 20341; 20348; 20349 
20353 ; 20356. 

Development of Militia organisation for the 
inclusion of this work, questions as to, 
20183 : 20360; 20364. 

Mobilisation, arrangements for Field Hos- 
pitals in event of, 20374; 20379; 20408; 
20414, 

Dressing stations, 20381; 20388. 

Non-commissioned officers and men of Militia 
Infantry attached to hospitals during training, 
22995. 

Regimental system, Militia, general working of 
in relation to hospitals, 20152. 

Work of, to be undertaken by Militia in emer- 
gency when Royal Army Medical Corps is 
called abroad, 20311 ; 20314; 20333; 20373; 
20374; 20376; 20380; 20390 ; 22031 ; 
22990 ; 23001. 

‘OFFICERS: 


Regimental System, see that subheading. 

Royal Army Medical Corps, Militia, see that 
subheading. 

ORGANISATION : 

Necessity for, 802; 1010; 1310; 1552; 2045; 
3439; 5872. arte 

On mobilisation, question of desirability of 
formulating a scheme for, 20437. 

REGIMENTAL SYSTEM ¢ 
Abolition of, in 1876; 20138; 20315. ‘ 
Appointments at brigade depts given to 
number of Militia surgeons, 20170. ; 

Advantage of the system, and suggestions for its 
restoration, 20142; 20209; 20221; 20249; 
20257; 20265; 20317: 20370; 20422 ; 
22997 ; 23004. : . A 

Base hospitals, control of in active service, 
20276. : , ase 

Bearer companies, none organised under this 

tem, 20190. 

Devartmental list of officers advocated, 20146 ; 

20220 ; 20263. 


Depét hos Is, no duties in connection with, 
20167 ; 2 3 ee a SM aba 
ties of oflicers, 20163; 20214; 224 5 

Pe 90237 ;° 20261 ; 20318 ; 20329 


RE ee eT as to liability for, 
Field rs ae organisation of, question as to, 
rtospitale, pe Ce as to, under old 
on “Pagimental officers still serving, 
; 20140; 2OIOZ; 2240. 


MEDICAL SERVICE, MILITIA—cont. 
ReormentaL System—cont. 

Number formerly appointed, 22970. 

Orderlies : 

Inefficiency under old system, 20181. 
Supply and training, 20188. 

Pay of officers, comparison with that of the 
Royal Army Medical Corps, Militia, 20297 ; 
20327 ; 22972. 

Relaxation or re-organisation of the system, 
probably necessary for active service, 20278. 

Senior Medical Officer on mobilisation, question 
as to, 20267. 

South African War, utilisation of regimenta) 
officers during, 20146 ; 20173 ; 20192; 20198 ; 
20217; 20249. 

Status of medical officers under, 20161, 

Training, 20318 ; 20320. 

Roya Army Mepicat Corps, Militia : 

Adequacy of present organisation, in event of 
mobilisation, views as to, 20194; 20310; 
20336 ; 20346 ; 20373 ; 20407 ; 20416; 20437 

Age of men on joining, 20428. 

Allotment on mobilisation, question as to, 
20330 ; 22924; 22931; 22990; 23001. 

Class from which drawn, 20393 ; 22914. 

Duties of the force, 20306; 20312; 20314; 
20341; 20373; 20376; 20391; 22924; 
22931; 22990; 23001. 

Combination of field work and hospital 
work, proposal as to, 20360. 
Foreign service, liability for, question as to, 
20313. 
Efficiency of men as shown during their year’s 


embodiment, and in South African War, 
20309. 


Equipment for field hospitals, non-existence of, 
20349. 


Arrangements as to, 22933. 
Officere : 
Age of, 22920. 
Duties of, 20306 ; 20307 ; 20400; 22020. 
Number of, to a company, 20310; 20336; 
20402 ; 22973. 
Total number, 20194; 20240. 
Pay, 20397 ; 20401. 
South African War, number serving abroad 
during, 20309. 
Supply of: 
Adequacy of, but difficulty as to ob- 
taining officers settled in required 
districts, 20306 ; 20398. 
Increased strength advocated, 20360. 
Organisation, general account of, 22928. 
Pay and allowances, 20395 ; 20424. 


Separation allowances advocated, 20424; 
‘ 20429. 


Period of service, 20430; 20434. 
Reserve, question as to formation of, 20430. 
South African War, see that subhcading. 
Strength of, 20302. 
Increase in, under scheme introduced by 
witness, and question as to further expan- 
sion, 20310; 20336 ; 20339; 20439. 
No difficulty as to recruiting, 20306 ; 20308 ; 
22915. 
Training, 20306 ; 20349 ; 20372; 20384 ; 22920; 
23005. 
Camps, annual, arrangements as to, 22086. 
Sourn AFrican War: 


Civilian doctors, employment of, 20202; 22913; 
2981. 
Question whether Militia medical officers 
would not have been preferable, 20283. 
Militia and Volunteer medical officers serving 
in, 22981. 
Regimental medical officers, Militia, utilisation 
of, during, 20146; 20173; 20192; 20198 
20217; 20249. 
Royal Army Medical Corps, Militia, 
during, 20309 ; 20311; 20345. 
Number of companics embodied, 20303. 
Numbers serving abroad, 20309. 
War Orricr, representation at, 20337 ; 
Advisory Board, representation on, 22968. 


services 


{NDEX (SUBJECTS). 


MEDICAL SERVICE, VOLUNTEERS: 
Army Servick Corrs VoLUNTEERS, provision of 
medical transport not undertaken by, 22770; 


22049 ; 229565. 
Bricape Bgarer Compantes, Volunteer Infantry, 
13707. 
Absorption of, into Royal Army Medical Corps, 
Volunteers advocated, 13707; 13769; 
13777; 13800; 13906; 13932; 13951; 


14081 ; 22952. 
Allotment on mobilisation, 13777 ; 22952. 
Assistance to Militia medical service on mobilisa- 

tion, questions as to, 20341; 20345. 
Attachment to an Infantry Brigade, advocated, 

22952. 

Capitation grant, inadequacy of, 13715; 13716; 

13802. 

Class from which men are drawn ; 13767 ; 13970; 

14077; 22914. 

Medical students, difficulties with, as to 
discipline, 14078. 
Duties of, 20417 ; 22935 ; 
Efficiency of, 13897; 14041; 
Equipment, 22935. 
Field Army Brigades, see that subheading. 
Field hospitals, see that subheading. 
Grant for horsing wagons, 23376. 
Organisation, general account of, 22929. 
Separate organisation advocated, 22772. 
Pay, suggestions as to, 13969. 
Quartermaster, appointment advocated, 13832. 
South African War, see that subheading. 
Strength of, 13792 ; 22929. 


22992 ; 23001. 
14042; 23013. 


Company establishment advocated, 13718 ; | 


13832. 

Difficulty in recruiting for, 13793. 

Inadequacy of for services required, 13832 ; 
14085. 

Number provided by home district, 13763. 

Total strength, 13746. 

Training, 13716 ; 13730; 23012. 

Field training, 14070. 

Military hospitals, training in, advocated, 
13969. 


CommitrEx, departmental of 1888, 13789; 13815; 
13896. 


Fretp Army BricaDE: 

Bearer Companies, question as to organisation 
of, 14069. 

Equipment, deficiency in, 14072. 

Mobilisation, instruction as to, question as to, 
14072. 

Officers, Senior Medical Officers, permanent 
appointment advocated, 13835; 14085. 
(See also subheading Officers.) 


fretp Hospitazs, 22992 ; 23000. 

Combined bearer company and field hospita 
advocated, 137158. 

Provision for Volunteer Infantry 
question as to, 13780. 

Royal Army Medical Corps (Volunteers), see 
that subheading. 

Strength of personnal, 13832; 13833. 

Training in work of advocated, 13939 ; 
14013; 14043. 

Two additional officers for advocated, 12832. 


Brigades, 


13961 ; 


Hospirats, CIVILIAN, arrangements as to use of in 
war time, 13729; 14013; 14014; 14015; 22956; 
23002. 


Hospitars, Mrritary : 

Administration of hospitals, training of officers 
in, advocated, 13741. 

Base hospitals, provision of, in event of invasion, 
arrangements as to, 13729; 14013; 14014; 
14015 ; 22956; 23002. 

Field Hospitals, see that subheading. 


{wstrrurz or Sexton Mepicat OFFIcers of Yeo- 
manry and Volunteers, general account of, 13892. 


Muskerry: encouragement of shooting clubs advo 
cated, 13783, 
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MEDICAL SERVICE, VOLUNTEERS— cont. 


OFFIcERs : 
Allowances : 
Camp allowance for all medical officers, 
increase advocated, 13823 ; 14052; 14057. 
Senior Medical Officer of Brigades, allow- 


ance, suggestion as to, 13821; 13958; 
22961. 

Yeomanry officers, comparison with as to, 
13085. 


Civil appointments, as surgeon to gaols, &c., 
advocated, 14085. 
Class from which drawn, 13795. 
Combatant commissions taken by, 14075. 
Departmental list, views as to, 13810; 13815; 
22960. 
Honours and decorations, 
13970 ; 14052 ; 14085. 
Pay, suggestion as to, 13942, 
Proficiency examination, 13941. 
Promotion, inequalities as to, under present 
system, 13810; 13815; 14052. 
Rank of, decision of Departmental Committee of 
1888 as to, 13896. 
Retention of title surgeon, etc., views a8 
to, 22958. 
Red Cross Society, representation on, advocated, 
13827. 
Regimental system, feeling as to, 13887 ; 13896 ; 
13906 ; 13908 ; 13915 ; 14081. 
Royal Army Medical Corps, Volunteers, see 
that subheading. 
Senior Medical Officers : 
Duties of, 14052. 
Field Army Brigades: permanent appoint- 
ment advocated, 13835; 14085. 

Rank of, 13896 ; 13958. 
South African War, see that title. 
Supply of, 

Difficulty as to, 13794; 

14075 ; 14085. 

On mobilisation : 

One officer only available for each 
regiment under existing system, 
13900; 13918 ; 13926. 

Temporary addition to the staff for 
examination of men, question as to 
necessity for, and possibility of, 
13997. 

Training, 13813 ; 13816. 
Difficulty and expense of attending camp, 
14055 ; 14056. 
Hospital, training in, 13816 ; 13941 ; 13946 ; 
22964. 


ORGANISATION, necessity for, 802; 1010; 
1552 ; 2945 ; 2954 ; 3439 ; 5872 ; 17359. 


RE@meNTAL STRETCHER BEARERS, training, import- 
ance of, and views as to number necessary, 13817 ; 
13964 ; 22965. 

Rxoimentat System : 

Existence side by side with departmental system, 
13896. 

Importance of regimental system, in its effect 
on supply of officers, 13887. 

Substitution of departmental system advocated, 
13898 ; 13906 ; 13915 ; 13968. 


Royat Army Mepicat Corps, VoLUNTEERS. 
Allotment on mobilisation, 22932, 
Allowances and Pay: 

Camp Allowance, 13736. 

Increase of, in event of increased require- 
ments as to training, views as to, 13735 ; 
13783. 

Bearer Companies : 

Combined Bearer Company and Field 
Hospital advocated, 13718. 

Duties of, 13707 ; 13763. 

Brigade Bearer Companies, eee thut subheading, 
Class from which drawn, 13699 ; 13766 ; 13970 - 
22914. 

Clerks and artisans, comparison of as to 
efficiency in work of the corps, 13766. 

Medical students, 13756; 13766. 


treatment as to, 


13887 ; 14051; 


1310 
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MEDICAL SERVICE, VOLUNTEERS—cont. 
Roya Army Meprcat Corps, Volunteers—cont. 
Duties undertaken by, 13705; 13753; 22935; 
22992 ; 23000. 
Efficiency of personnel, 13699; 13760. 
Equipment, adequacy of, views as to, 13719; 
13784 ; 22935 ; 22937. 
On mobilisation, additional equipmont 
necessary, 22938 ; 22950. 
Increase of, for instructional purposes, 
request for, 22929 ; 22935 ; 22037. 
sield Hospitals : 
Allotment on mobilisation, 13779. 
Grants to, 23376. 
Number of, 13763. 
Officers : 
Adjutants, appointment of Revular officers 
as, 13745. 
Duties of, and difficulties as to absence from 
private professional work, 18700; 13753. 


Efficiency and keenness, 13699; 13700; 
13701. 


Supply of: 

Deficiency in, 13700. 

On mobilisation, question as to readi- 
ness to leave their civilian duties, 
13702, 

Reserve of officers, suggestion as to, 
13753. 

Training, difficulties as to absence from 
civilian duties for, and suggestion as to 


exemption after certain period of service, 
13700 ; 13753. 


Organization : 

Account, general, of scheme of organisa- 
tion, 13705 ; 22929. 

Brigade Bearer Companies, absorption ad- 
vocated, sce subheading Brigade Bearer 
Companies. 

Departmental Committee of 1888, recom- 

+ mendations of, 13896. 

Divisions, number of, 13765. 

Medical students, separate companies of, 
13757. 

Re-organisation advocated, with reference 


to the Field Army portion of Volunteers, 
13768. 


‘Strength of: 
Inadequacy of, in event of mobilisation, 
13726 ; 18746. 
Recruiting for Medical Volunteers, question 
as to difficulty of, 13782. 
Training, 22929. 
Attendance at parade, difficulties of, 13716 ; 
13774. 
Camps: 
Difficulties ae to attendance, 13832. 
Importance of, 13739. ; 
Period of. difficulty as to extension, 
13734 ; 23012. 
Work done in, 13721. 
Drills before camp, 138737. : 
Elasticity of Regulations advocated, with 
increased powers to Commanding Officer 
as to exemption, 13773. Ri 
Inadequacy of equipment for proper train- 
ing, 13719 ; 13768. 
Increased training advocated, 13772. 


Sy. Jouy’s Amputance BRIGADE, authority to raise 
Bearer Companies from, 22023. 


Sov" TcaN WAR: : 
* ee Companies and men of Royal Army 
Medical Corps, Volunteers, number sent out, 
3 14088 ; 14070. ’ 
an surgeons, employment of, 22913 5 
cers, Medical, Volunteers not employe 
13043; 139475 13971; 14018: 
22081, : 
““'shandonment of medical rank by officers 
going ont and service as civilians, 13950 ; 
13976: 14030, F 
Private Hospitals and Yeomanry Hospitals 
organised during, 14018. 


Sl. 
in, 
14023 ; 


MEDICAL SERVICE, VOLUNTEERS—cont. 
Suprry of men, adequacy of, 22915. 
TRADEINGS difficulties as to attendance at camps, 
13832. 
Rela work, training for, rather than for hospital 
duties, 20314; 20341; 20348. 
Transport, Medical : 


Allowance for, increase advocated, 13744 
Arrangements as to, on mobilisation, contracts 
for horses, etc., 13741 ; 22944 ; 22949; 23023, 


VotunTzeR MepicaL Association, general account 
of, 13789. 


War Orfice, representation at, advocated, 13827. 


Advisory Board, representation on, 13968; 
14002 ; 22968. 


MILITIa: 


Account OF THE ForcE and general statement as to 
its condition by Lord Raglan, 1€789. 

AGE OF Men, and its effect on efficiency of the 
force, 2616 ; 2619 ; 2631 ; 2647 ; 2652 ; 2679 ; 28213 
3846 ; 3985 ; 4134 ; 4140 ; 4190 ; 4192 ; 4215 ; 4318: 
4334 ; 4435 ; 4584 ; 4738 ; 4886 ; 5710 ; 5857 ; 6314; 
6427; 14871; 15142; 15382; 15387; 15391; 
15490; 15551; 15395; 15629; 16660; 16815; 
17666; 17698; 17831; 17995; 17997; 18517; 
19169; 19728; 19795; 19798; 19810; 19823; 
20428 ; 21319 ; 21620; 21860; 21870. 

Boys of fifteen or sixteen, views as to enlistment 
of, 19730 ; 19800. 

ALLOTMENT ON MOBILISATION, see title Artillery. 

ALLOWANCES, see subheading Pay and Allowances. 

AMUSEMENTS, recreation rooms, etc., provision, im- 
portance of, 984; 15496; 16732; 16739; 16922; 
18390 ; 20481; 20527; 20839. 

Army Act. placing under, all the year round, views 
as to, 5701 (page 198); 16789. 

Army Corps, Brigades and Divisions, questions as 
to organisation in, see subheading Organisation. 

Army SERvIcE Corps, see that title. 

ARTILLERY, see (ttle, Artillery, Militia. 

Ba tot Act, see ttle Militia Ballot Act. 


Banp, recruiting for, system fcrmetly in vogue, 
19141. 


Batss, provision, importance of, 982; 3603; 15500; 
16915; 16922 ; 18390: 


BILLeTING oF MEN, 7th Battalion Rifle Brigade, 
6436. 


Boots, 3580 ; 4027 ; 4282 ; 4293 ; 4419 ; 4996 ; 14979; 


15193 ; 15271; 16657 ; 20027 ; 20758. 
Bountiss : 


Abolition of (old) militia reserve, and consequent 
loss of bounty, 16891 ; 16896 ; 17822; 18610. 

Enrolment bounty of 10s., advantages of, 19653 ; 
19659 ; 19764; 20462. 

Foreign service, special bounty in event of 
liability for, advocated, 4302 ; 15102; 15107; 

5; 16903; 20545; 20813. 

New Regulations as to. abolition of re-engage- 
ment bounty, ete., 1821 ; 2793 ; 3516; 3819; 
3844 ; 3850 ; 4033 ; 4075 ; 4078 ; 4216 ; 4362; 
4469 ; 4483 ; 4548; 4792; 4992 ; 4993; 5701; 
(page 199) ; 5965 ; 6518 ; 14873 ; 14967; 15107; 
15161 ; 15574; 15631; 16765 ; 16950 ; 17789 5 
17822 ; 18501 ; 18875 ; 19196 ; 19268 ; 19654; 
19850 ; 20004 ; 20895 ; 21997; 23582. 

Accountant General’s Department at the 
War Office, consultation regarding re- 
engagement bounty, question as to, 
23579. 

Advance of non-training bounty to men 
re-engaging, instance of, 19196. . 

Suggestions as to increase of, etc., 34545 BAG 
4741; 5701 (pages 198, 199); S719; SW; 
5993 ; 16896, 


BUGLERs, training in signalling advocated, 20056. 


CuaracteR. new order as to, 2793: 3877; 4082 
4482 ; 16803 ; 17964; 18364; 18478. 
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MILITIA—-cont. 


Crass from which drawn, 1210 ; 4463 ; 4841 ; 4987; 
5179; 5183; 5701 (page 199); 5728; 5859; 
6099 ; 6103; 6240; 6363; 6495; 11008; 14922; 
15042; 15206; 15250; 17665; 18364; 18396; 
18547; 18868; 19226; 19229; 19230; 19265; 
19284 ; 19307 ; 19557; 19794 ; 20070 ; 20602. 


Comparison with Volunteers, 7601; 7681; 
10357 ; 10941 ; 11867; 11945; 12319; 12663; 
14753 ; 14824; 14863 ; 14924; 15521; 15541; 
15552 ; 17668 ; 17780; 19533 ; 19836 ; 21600 ; 
22075 ; 22419. 


CLOTHING : 
Cost, comparison with Regular Infantry, 23063. 


Free gift (boots, socks, shirt) 23054. 
Improvement in, 4282; 4719; 17770. 
Part-worn clothing, issue of, 4026; 4096; 
4995; 4999; 5126; 14930; 14979; 15167; 
15193; 16657; 20759; 20760; 23061. 
Allowance per man for cleaning and reno- 
vating, and arrangements as to cleaning, 
23051; 23107. 
Committee of 1901 on, recommendations 
of, 23051. 
Length of time that clothing may have 
been previously worn, 15199. 
Period of wear, 4996 ; 23109. 
Supply on mobilisation, 16740; 23450; 
(See also subheading Uniform.) 


Cost oF THE Force: 

Comparison with cost of Volunteer Force under 
scheme proposed by committee of Command- 
ing Officers of Engineers (Volunteers), 9117 ; 
9121. 

Increased expenditure, views as to, see sub- 
heading Pay and Allowances, and title Officers, 
Militia, subheadings Grant, and Pay and 
Allowances. 

Per man per annum, 23582. 

Returns as to: 

Army Estimates: relative cost of Militia 
Volunteers and Regulars, 23688. 
Expenditure for ten years, 23356. 
Total annual cost, 23356. 
Question as to inclusion of Permanent 
Staff and men transferred to line, 
23590. 


‘DEPARTMENTAL SERvicES (Transport, Medical, etc.), 
organisation of, sce titles Army Service Corps, and 
Medical Services. 


‘DEP6rs : 

Decrease in number advocated, and establishment 
of large depots for groups of counties, 22102 ; 
22189; 22222; 29333. 

Training at (see subheading Training—Recruits’ 
Training). 


-DzserTIoN, 18136; 19220; 19630. 
Old preliminary drill system, desertion under, 
19764; 19773. 
Suggestion for checking, 16800. 


‘DiscHaRGE, purchase of, increased fee advocated, 
18576. 


Discrptine, 1860; 5134; 5701 (page 199); 5707; 
+ 6172; 17755; 18359; 19293; 21420; 22196; 
23751. 
Army Act. placing under all the year round, 
advocated, 5701 (page 198) ; 16789. 
Comparison with Regulars as to, 17117; 17121; 
17125; 19155; 19181. 
Comparison with Volunteers as to, 3324; 4960; 
5701 (page 199); 5707. 
Elasticity, more possible for Militia than for 
Regulars, 15003, 
War Oftice Department dealing with questions 
of, 23708 ; 23711. 


‘DRUMMERS AND TRUMPETERS 
> m : number per co: 
advocated, 16735; 18520. oe 
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MILITIA—cont. 


ErFIciENcy, position’as to and views as to possibility 
of producing a more efficient force, 187; 280; 
356; 380; 533; 623; 1006; 1096; 1102; 1307; 
1460; 1619; 1562; 1691; 1707; 1808; 1983; 
2330; 2340; 2462; 2615; 2619; 2740; 2938; 
3005; 3311; 3415; 3422; 3561; 4851; 5108; 
5468 ; 5701 ; 6899; 10199 ; 15046; 15147; 16673; 
16769; 16805; 16987; 17009; 17037; 17117; 
17680; 17739; 17744; 17749; 17972; 17996; 
18104; 18347; 18350; 18532; 18893; 19145; 
19153; 19193; 19231; 19681; 20016; 20471; 
20474; 20482; 20547; 20729; 20764; 21240; 
21253; 21352; 21391; 21489; 21510; 21523; 
21528; 21619; 21622; 21674; 21818; 21887; 
21893; 21932; 22101; 22102; 22108; 22116; 
22149; 22238; 22257; 23744. 

Continental officers, views of as to, 21837; 
21856 ; 22095. 

Embodiment, effect of, on efficiency, 4557; 
4617 ; 4628 ; 4€58 ; 4807; 4849; 5027; 5063 ; 
5701 (pege 199) ; 5761; 6026; 6298; 17680; 
19283; 19285; 20017. 

Foreign troops, comparison with, 1737; 1743; 
1750; 1908; 1999; 10210; 10225; 18363; 
20083 ; 20093 ; 20104 ; 2139] ; 21492 ; 21835 ; 
21897. 

Machinery, see that subheading. 

Musketry, see that title, zubheading Militia 

Musketry. 

Numbers and efficiency, relative importance of, 
188; 796; 1537; 2501; 2741; 3933; 4220; 
5701 (page 199); 5853; 17837. 

Regulars, comparison with, 14986; 16683; 
16810; 17117; 

Stiffening by Regulars, necessity for, to make 
Militia fit to meet Continental troops, see 
title Auxiliary Forces, subheading Stiffening. 

Training necessary to obtain efficiency, see 
subheading Training. 

Value of the Force, see subheading Value. 


EMBODIMENT : 
Effect of on efficiency, see subheading Efficiency. 
Increased liability to embodiment for service 

at home advocated, 4860; 4872. 
Second embodiment, following close on first, 

effect on strength of force, 21902. 


EMPLOYMENT of ex-militiamen under County and 
District Councils, etc., suggestion as to, 21508. 


ENGINEERS, see that title, 


Equipment, defects in, and-necessity for complete 
equipment, 14930; 16740; 17009; 17142; 
22306 ; 23754 ; 23763, 


Ex-Reservists of Regular Army enlistment in 
Militia, views as to, 3947; 5701. ye 
Worricn Service, liability for, views as to, 27; 36 + 
38; 43; 89; 104; 113; 238; 448; 970; 1014 
2 1128; 1224; 1273; 1480; 1487; 2453; 
3 3439; 3523; 4299; 4348; 4450; 4860; 
5093; 5704; 5943; 6360; 6432; 6522; 15095; 
15100; 15106; 15365; 12565; 16694; 16804; 
16898; 16900; 16993; 17672; 17684; 17697; 

18450; 20544; 20813. 

Deficiencies in Regular Army for requirements 
abroad, in a serious war, estimate of, 43; 
1128. 

Efficiency for service in garrisons and lines of 
communication, question as to, 1562. 

Greater number of Regulars available for 
Home Defence Force in event of, 22200. 
Militia Rifle Association, views as to, 156694, 
Organisation of both forsign going and Home 
Army battalions, question as to feasibility 
of, 16905. ; 

Reduction of Militia force available for Home 
Defence in event of, 113; 779: 15369, 

Special Service Section, 767; 3527; 22199, 

Use of for foreign service, as individuals, in 
companies or in battalions, relative advan- 
tages of, 694; 941; 976; 1487; 2453; 5099; 
6861 : 21505. 
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MILITIA—cont. 


Forgren Service, liability for, views as to—cont. 
Volunteering for Foreign Service in time of 
war, probabilities as to, 121; 181; 237. 
Hors instead of tents, advantage of and suggestion 
as to, 15493; 15498; 15571; 18390. 
Inspections and Reports, 2010; 2483; 3437; 
4969 ; 5816. 
Form of Confidental Report, 18940; 18997. 


Perfunctory character of inspection, 17673 ; 
17723; 19136; 19166. 


See also title Officers, 
Adjutants—Report on. 
INTELLIGENCE oF MEN, 21485. 
Gomparison with Regulars, 18107 ; 18100; 23751: 
Comparison with Volunteers, 125365. 

IRELAND, Militia in, see title Ireland: 

KEeEnness, 18447; 20804; 21240: 

Livixe at Home, question as to, 6270; 

See also subheading Training, Sleeping out during. 

Lorps- Lieutenant and Deputy-Lieutenants of 
Counties, attitude towards the force, 3502; 4395 ; 
15823; 16854; 16863; 19068. 

Macuing Guns, equipment with advocated, 18520. 

Marcutne, efficiency as to, and training in, 15146 ; 
18390; 18439; 18451 ; 20027. 

Mareiep Mz: 

Number of in Corps, 18517. 
Separation Allowance, suggestions as to, see 
subheading Pay and Allowances. 

MeEpALS, questions as to, 15567 ; 18403 ; 18545. 

MEDIoAL EXAMINATIONS, see subheading Physique. 

Meproat Service, see that title. 

MOBILISATION : 

Clothing, supply on, 16740; 23450. 

Duties of Officers Commanding Depéts in event 
of, 20029. 

Time that would be occupied in assembling 
men, 19243. 

Movuntep Inrantry, desirability of organising, 
views as to, 1264; 6534; 15587; 18520; 19012; 
20614. 

Muskerry, see that title. 

Name or THE Force, suggestions as to, 5743; 
23773. 

Non-ComMIssionED OFFICERS, see that title, 

Orricers, see that title. 

ORGANISATION : 

Amalgamation of weak battalions, suggestions 
as to, 1217; 1294; 3424; 3565; 3572; 3831; 
3934; 4084; 4367; 4829; 5864; 15138; 
15703 ; 16820 ; 17694 ; 20569 ; 22189 ; 22643. 

Army Corps, Divisions and Brigades, organ- 
isation of, Views as to, 19024; 21241; 21255; 
21391 ; 21411; 22193 ; 23773 ; 23868 ; 23885. 

Battalions of Militia to replace battalions of 
Regulars in time of war, suggestion by Sir 
J. Ardagh as to, 3295; 3340; 3370, 

Brigade System, see subheading Training— 
Brigade Training. ’ We. 

Compulsory Service, questions as to organisation 
in event of, ae title Compulsory Service, 
subheading Auxiliary Forces, organisation in 

cent of. : 

Foreign Service, see that subheading. - 

Recruiting areas, see subheading Recruiting. 

Re-organisation, necessity for a8 regards whole 
system of Auxiliary Forces, llos; 21240 5 
D241 ; 21528 ; 21535 + 23763 ; 23773; 237905 
23871. <on 

«1 Service Section. 767; 3527; 22199. | 

Seamer advantages of, and views 

as to closeness of connection with Regulars, 

ROL: 9: 15173; 15864; L444; 

‘ng, 1SUL2 5 15692 ABI | 19702 Heit 

i iti and reorganisation a8 a genera 

i eaagsoey to eedvisability of, 1224; 
2870; 3868; 4373. ’ 

War eee Memorandum of lith May 1903, on 
organisation of the Auxiliary Forces, see title 
Auxiliary Forces, subheading Organisation. 


Militia, subheading 


MILITIA—cont 


Pay and ALLOWANCES: 

Increase of, views as to, 3408; 4282; 4494; 
4744; 15035; 16779; 16782; 17675; 18534; 
19196 ; 19644 ; 19711; 19784; 20424; 20441; 
20442 ; 20552 ; 20574 ; 20802. 

Messing Allowance, 23691. 

Private Employers, comparison with amount 
paid by, 19845. 

Regulars, comparison with, 
20574 ; 20802. 

Separation Allowance, views as to, 4219; 5003; 
15103; 15559 ; 15577; 19137; 19220; 19661; 
19848 ; 20029 ; 20424; 20735; 20780; 20887; 
22129. 

Accountant General’s views as to, 23585: 

Extension to aged parents, views as to, 
SELL ; 19668 ; 20781 ; 22001. 

Re-engaged men, suggestion as to, 6269. 

Travelling expenses, suggestion as to, 3937; 
15568 ; 19323 ; 19883 ; (see also tstle Officers). 

Prnstoners (Army), compulsory service in Militia 
advocated, 2749; 2872. 


19784; wossal 


Pzsiop oF SERVICE, 3454 ; 3464 ; 3936; 3943; 3988; 
4007 ; 20430. 


PeeMAaNent Starr, see that title. 


PrHysiQuE, Medical Examination, eto., 15146 ; 15387 ; 
17666; 19137; 19172; 19823; 19981; 20077; 
20536 ; 20548 ; 21318; 21859. 

Ability to stand a campaign, 20095 ; 21320. 

Comparison with regulars as to, 15387; 19155; 

Greater elasticity in medical examination ad- 
vocated, 19220; 


Height standard, 2855. 

Percentage of physically unfit, 4336; 4740; 
20104 ; 21857. 

RECRUITING : 

Adjutant or quartermaster as recruiting officer, 
views as to, 4019; 4778; 15595; 15657; 
21155; 21236. 

Areas, questions as to, and views as to revision 
of, 3424; 3565; 3831; 3934; 4084; 4080; 
4367; 5038; 5165; 5868; 15172; 15238; 
15569 ; 15669 ; 15703 ; 16803 ; 16820 ; 16990; 
17772; 18861; 19212; 19248; 19318; 19649 ; 
19735 ; 19778; 20601 ; 21155. 


Circumstances affecting, 3854; 12256; 14921; 


15170; 15242; 15575; 16790; 18023; 
18568; 18575; 18633; 18860; 18868; 
19215; 19777; 19837; 19844; 20461; 
20803; 21160 (see also sub-subheading 


Reasons inducing men to join the force). 

Commanding officer: responsibility for, and 
discretionary powers as to opening and closing 
recruiting, 5701 (page 199); 5949; 6435; 
19137; 21155. 

Competition with the Line, question as to, 6312 
(see also subheading Recruiting for the Line 
from the Militia.) 

Competition with Volunteers, as to, 
17777 ; 19532; 19541; 19835. 

Possible decline in Militia recruiting in 
event of increased expenditure on Volun- 
teers, 14750. 

Fraudulent enlistment: 

Checking, suggestion as to, 19632. 
Decline in, 17722. 
Instances of, 16802. 

Men entering Militia from Volunteers, 70865 
11867. 

Non-commissioned officers, recruiting by, views 
as to, 569; 4552; 4726; 4784; 4979; 
5701 (page 199); 15598; 15697; 16743 5 
17720; 19966. 

Out-stations, Adjutants at, effect of on re- 
cruiting, 3838. 

Outlying villages, opening of an office at, by 
Adjutant, views as to, 4783; 19969. 

inducing men to join the force, 4603; 

3 14828; 15046; 15206; 15250 ;- 

; 18868; 20027; 20041; 20462. 


17668 ; 
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MILITIA—cont. MILITIA—cont 
REcRUITING—cont. SrrencTa—cont, 
Rewards to bringers of recruits, 4211; 47843 A ‘ Fy to this 
15573 ; 16744 ; 17721 ; 19137 ; 19194; 19722; peren ee agrees a 
19968. 3 ata i 
A tablishment 
Suggestion that men coming to towns to enlist pc glared rnc vO376D. eae, 
should be posted to the regiment of the Ultimate strength, views a to, and as to possi- 
Bounty: dmbonoer,LBey femora noe oe bility of increase, 128; 3314; 4888; 5853; 
een o . 20439. 
Arehning, increased Cemends ian Possible War Office Memorandum of 11th May 1903, see 
ettest: Ol On Teor atting, : 3 2 tide Ausiliary Forces—eub-heading Orgenisa- 
4554; 4843; 4847; 5859; 5957; 6238 ; 6245; tion, 
BOS RSL: VERORS 11808 1 21400 21802 - Wastage in the Militia, 3570; 16800 (see also 
Unpopularity of the Force with the artizan subheading Recruiting for the Line from the 
class, 16801; 16803; 16912; 18534; 18545, Militia). 
(see clso sub-heading Strength.) Tune, see subheading Training, 
RECRUITING FOR THE LINE from the Militia, She 
593; 1730; 5122; 5823; 5957; 5993; 6317; TRAINING: 
14725; 14857; 14867; 15044; 15203; 15252; Absentees, 4110; 16800; 18875; 19630. 
15361; 15453; 15560; 15584; 17668; 17704; Leave of absence from civilian work ; 
17777; 17837; 18113; 18411; 19008; 19011; practice as to, formerly, during training 
F 19538; 19553; 19742; 19761; 19824; 19826; at headquarters, 15209. 
20027 ; 21414; 21904; 22102; 22193; 23824. Passes for men to go to their homes on 
Question whether cost of these men shouid be Saturdays and Sundays, 20029. 
eliminated from estimate of totel cost of Aniount done and amount required for efficiency, 
Militia; Accountant General’s views, 23594. 188; 356; 358; 380; 400: 405; 496; 506; 
Reorvrss: 520; 580: 621; 794; 797; 839; 888; 889; 
Age. see that subheading. 4006; 1048; 1072; 1108; 1213; 12665 
Training, sce that subheading. 1463; 1465; 1519; 1522; 1525; 1628; 
" 1692; 1710; 1715; 1723; 2340; 2451; 
WRE-ENGAGEMENT : ; 2463; 2495; 2505; 2616; 2636; 3422; 
All-night passes during training: effect of on 3528; 3561; 3926; 3941; 3984; 4003; 
Te-engagement, 15486, 4046 ; 4066 ; 4113 ; 4206 ; 4213 ; 4220; 4231; 
Bounties, abolition of, see subheading Bounties. 4323 ; 4329 ; 4354 ; 4409 ; 4422; 4554; 4557; 
: Encouragement advocated, 15391 ; 15489 ; 15628. 4613; 4657; 4734; 4854; 4862; 5242; 5701 
Option of, under scheme of re-organisation, (pages 199, 200); 5859; 5879; 6933; 6247; 
3990. 14868 ; 14981 ; 15033 ; 15046 ; 15106; 15207; 
« ica * 15392 ; 15394 ; 15495 ; 15615; 15626; 15627; 
Rasnvs, sce title Militia Reserve. 16630; 16673; 16751; 16881; 16883; 
SIGNALLING, question as to, and views as to import- 16884 16962; 16987; 17674; 17725; 
sn oi" Hee ole detr 
Sourn Avnican Wan: see that title. 19152; 19187; 19179; 19231; 19270; 
‘Srarvs AND Roz of the force, 3421; 3439; 4175; wae ie ones ae 
4260 ; 4266 ; 4278 ; 4293 ; 5099 ; 5743 ; 5812 ; 5817; 20548 20576 2 20582; 20730 ; 20736 i 
14927; 14930; 14933; 15044; 15169; 15247; 20778, 20788, 20790, 20873, 20900; 
Sie Oe ANE 21241; 21957; 21328; 21398; 21608; 
3 20660 ; 20993 ; 21240, pee cae ; 2 
Precedence given to Honourable Artillery Com- Sones r. poli 2 Bios ae 2eieN pie os 
pany: feeling in Militia as to, 15353 ; 15403 ; ‘ ae . 
15411; After mobilisation, estimate of period 
i necessary, 280; 282; 365; 400; 406; 


905; 1211; 1748; 1772; 1811; 1825; 
1874; 1875; 2341; 2410; 2420; 2451; 
2463 ; 249: ; 2497; 2535; 2618; 2938; 
2958; 3591: 4046; 4056; 4066; 4213; 


StirFeninc By Reavars, necessity for, to make 
Militia fit to meet Continental Troops see title 
Auxiliary Forces, subheading Stiffening. 


‘STRENGTH ; \ : 
iret aoe saan; Ha 
2868; 3423; 20007; 30024; fe eg aatent Rees : 
i “ ihr ‘ 17117; 17680; 17739; 17744; 17749; 
Completion of establishment advocated, 21240, \ 17795; 17805: 17967: 18107; 18125: 
Deficiency in, 299- 457; 1819; 2785; 2788; i vos 3 3 5 29:3 
283, 9868, 2407, 3428; 3568; 3804; 3809. 18356; 18472; 18594; 18910; 18921; 
re i eyhed ; ; : 18941; 19243; 19245; 19288; 19753; 
3824; 3854; 4191: 4534 ; 4845 ; 4889; 4977; 19798, 19808, 20020, 20074, 20081, 
5853; 6899; 12256; 14831; 14849; 14856; Hr oaeei foprase 0870. 0RRe T= OTRaa 
14870 ; 14874 ; 14991 ; 14969; 14977; 15044; + -big62; 21866; 21942; 21943; 21953; 
15129 ; 15169 ; 15385; 15389; 17667; 17701; \ 23864, : ; ’ d 
17775 ; 18000 ; 18023 ; 18342; 18366; 19133; paces ; 
19138 ; 19139; 19149 ; 19209 ; 19223; 19531 ; Period probably available for, 262; 
19536 ; 19776 ; 20716 ; 20727 ; 21503; 21902; 26) 3 2 A 36 506 a2 1570; 
22102, i 1693; 1737; 3 1759; H 
Fines to be charged on local ratesin districts 1825; 1975; 2925; 2935; 2987; 
where Militia is under strength, suggestion a Se oe pak Bee 3213; 
as to, 4382; 4453. b donk 3 2185 = 

see also subheading Organisation—Amalga- ‘ Comparison with training of Colonial, Swiss, 
mation of Weak tattallones obs) aes and American Forces, 22076 ; "22095: 
Establishment to be fixed with reference to Series of shorter trainings, suggestion 

money available, suggestion, 17837. as to, 20434. f 
Numbers of efficients and non-efficients, esti- Recruiting, possible effect on, of increased 
mates of, 2679; 3848; 4334; 4740; 15389; requirements, see subheading Recruiting. 
16815; 16817; 21259. Battalion training, 19330; 21328; 21392; 

21401. 


: - Table showing number of efficients, 23256. 
(see also subheading Physique—Percentage 
of physically unfit.) + of I 


Breaking up of annual training into shorter 
periods, views as to, 4875 ; 20434. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


MILITIA—eont. 


TRarrme—eont, 


Brigade Training, 3432; 4064; 4201; 4253; 
4271: 4579; 4674; 4936; 5014; 5034; 
6149; 5154; 5173; 6379; 15031; 15181; 
15182; 15479; 15600; 15605; 15607; 
16749; 19303: 19329; 19699; 19829; 
19931; 20017; 20022; 20027; 20062: 
21241; 21328; 21411; 22193. 

Cavalry and Artillery, question as to 
opportunities for training with, 15053; 
18395. 

Change of Brigadier annually, disadvan- 
tages of, 6229; 6231; 6332; 6464; 
15668; 19024; 21241. 

Comparison with Battalion training, 4254 ; 
4258 ; 6368: 6528. 

Disadvantages of training away from home 
and suggestions as to more frequent 
training in county, see subheading County. 

Rarity of opportunities for training with 
affiliated Line regiment, 22225. 

Combined training of ll branches advocated, 
23874. 

Company Training, 2414; 4063; 4259; 4407; 
4808 ; 4904; 14981; 15182; 16751; 19144; 
20029; 20113: 20540; 21328; 21392- 
21401. 

Continuous training on the Volunteer princip'e, 
advocated, 15472; 15519; 15538; 15572; 
15783. 

Control entirely by Militia Commanding Officer, 
during first week, sugzestion as to, 20110. 
County, importance of holding annual training 
in more frequently. 3878 ; 4204: 4580; 4671 ; 
4764; 4822; 4934: 5010; 5032; 14870; 
16178; 15,181; 15209; 15475; 15478; 
15559 ; 0; 15600; 15602; 16748; 
17685; 18388; 18390; 18394; 18443; 
18446; 18584; 18630; 19137; 19141; 
19144; 19149; 19210; 19219; 19224; 
19265- 19306; 19768; 20096; 20531; 
20761, 21149; 21899; 21902; 21984; 


Depét Training of recruits, see sub-subheading 
Recruits. 

Employers of Labour, arrangements as to grant- 
ing leave, 5179; 6183; 5242; 5604; 6094; 
6131; 6152; 6561. 

Employment of men on return from training, 
6593. 

Enclosed country. importance of training in 
fizhting in, 19682, 21499. 

Gymnastic training: effect of on physique, 
20536, 


instead of under canvas advo- 
15493 ; 15498 ;° 15571. ; 
Improvement in, in recent years, increase in 
amount of work, ete., 16731; 17177; 17673 ; 
17677. 
Lectures, suggestion as to. 
Maneruvres, value of, 1547) 
Suggestion that litia should have a 
fortnight’s training previously to, 20027 ; 
20098, d 
Marching. training in, 18390; 18439 ; 18451, 
Mobilisation stations, opportunities for train- 
ing at, 18393. 
Musketry, see that title. 
Officers, see that title. ¥. _e 35) 
Places chosen for annual training, 15176; 15180 ; 
18388 ; 19262; 1931 19562. n 
Method of deciding. 6 ; 6232 eGo. 
Sea-shore, camps on, advocated, 2 ». 
Preliminary drill, advantages as compared 
with drill on enlistment, 4904; 5050 5 Bl ; 
>; HTOL (page 198); 1b 3 14865; i SO: 
14975 ; 15046 15049; 15231; 


S941; 19137, 191TH: 19204; 
meaty 0763; 19927 +, 20035; 21980. 
Choice between drill on enlistment at 
Depat and preliminary drill given to 
recruits, 16636. 


MILITIA—cont. 
TRaIntna—cont. 


Preliminary drill, etc.—cont. 

Desertions between enlistment and pre- 
liminary drill, 19764 ; 19773. 

Permission given for reversion to, and 
afterwards withdrawn, 19142. 

Proportion of men attending preliminary 
drill, 15050 ; 16636. 

Increased attendance advocated, 20462. 

Regular non-commissioned officers for 
Militia: importance of in event of 
return to preliminary drill, 14973, 

Recruits’ training. 

Continuous training in second instead of 
in first year, views as to, 4409. 

Date of commencement earlier than at 
Present, advocated, 20535, 

Dept Training, views as to and as to 
supervision by Militia officers and separa- 
tion from Line recruits, 4036; 4158; 
4594 ; 4630; 4683; 4908; 5126; 5823; 
6357; 14857; 14866; 14870; 14879; 
14885; 15049; 15202; 15236; 15445; 
15576; 18402; 18632; 19011; 19100; 
19538: 19739; 19758; 19790; 19925: 
20836 : 20847 ; 21980. 

Identical treatment and training of 
Militia and Line recruits, instances 
of, 19739; 19758; 19790; 19979: 
20027. 

Number of recruits at Depdt for train- 
ing purposes, 485 ; 20030. 

Gymnastics, 19979, 

Importance of recruits’ training, 16780; 
16844, 

Tine Battalion, training of recruits with, 
advocated, 263€ ; 2656 ; 2859 ; 19684. 

P:riod of recruits’ training. vicws as to in- 
crease of, 506; 520; 1048; 1213; 1487; 
1521; 1522; 1527; 1533; 1715; 2636; 
2656 ; 2859; 3561; 3817; 3869; 3041; 
3943 ; 3983; 3988; 3994; 4021; 4126; 
4196 ; 4206; 4226; 4231; 4325; 4354; 
4409; 4613; 4677; 4734; 4741; 4788; 
4862 ; 5050 ; 5119 ; 5131 ; 5701 (page 198); 
5708 ; 5860; 5940; 5957 ; 5974; 6065; 
6070 ; 6100; 6234: 6309 ; 6469; 14864; 
15046 ; 15049; 15201; 15206; 15392; 
15394; 15616; 16661; 16674; 16804; 
16962 ; 17674; 18434: 18463; 18568; 
18912 ; 19151; 19176: 19569; 19728: 
19760; 19792; 19927; 19984: 20067: 
20534 ; 20542; 20787; 21398 ; 21863. 

Question whether increase would deter 
men of Volunteer class from entering 
Militia, 12325, 

Simultancous training, question as to. 
589; 18128; 19175; 19929; 20037: 
20041. 

Statutory limit of recruit drill, 519, 

Season of annual training. importance of 


cho'ce of convenient season, 4534; 4587; 
A641: 4747: 476: 


4802; 4834: 4971: 
6243 2 19208 ; 4; 19242: 19265: 
+ 19299 ; 19326; 19566 ; 20462. 
Arrangement to suit other battalions in the 
Brigade, suggestion for remedying this. 
19302 ; 19308 ; 19529, 
Winter training, sugeestion as to, 15033; 
15482: 15485; 16663 ; 20867 ; 21499. 
Signalling, training in, importance of, 20054. 
Simultaneous training with Cavalry, Yeoman 
and Artillery, questions as to, 15053; 1839. 
Sleeping out during training, 6442; 15486; 
15558 ; 15609; 15789. 


System of, comparison with Volunteer system. 
1378. 


Tents: 
Huts, substitution of, for tents, advocated, 
15215; 15495; 15498: 15571. 
Increased number, advocated, 16793; 
16909. 


Number of men to a tent, 16795. 


MIL 
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INDEX (SUBJECTS). 


MILITIA—con!. 
Transport, see (se Army Service Corps, subheading 
Militia. 

Untrorm, suggestions as to, 4417; 4715; 4997. 
Frequent changes in, 23802; 23806. 
Head-dress, suggestions as to, 3579; 4415; 

5000; 15376; 15566 ; 20832; 23111. 
Inferiority to Regulars and Vounteers, suggestions 
for improvement, 3574; 4417; 4715; 4997; 
18645. 
Number of styles in use, 5000. 
Period of wear—full dress frock, 4996; 23109. 
(see also subheading Clothing.) 
VALUE OF THE Force: 1817; 21812; 21836 ; 21812: 
21855; 21884; 22096. 
Authorities quoted as to, 22102. 
Present chief military value, 21240. 
Volunteers, comparison with as to general valuo, 
22075 ; 22419. 
War Orrice, relations with, see title War Office 
Organisation. 


MILITIA BALLOT ACT, enforcement and amend- 
ment of, general views as to: 

ADVISABILITY of, views as to, 28; 34; 36; 38; 159; 
228 ; 234; 238: 391; 416; 421; 456; 535; 684; 

797; 826; 891; 1075; 1728; 2619; 2652; 
2744; 2823; 2839; 3402; 4329; 4377; 4380; 
5605; 6498; 6612; 6691; 6828; 6880; 7015; 
7550 ; 8062; 8264; 8698; 8704; 8768; 8853; 


9006; 10289; 11008; 11814; 11858; 11863; 
12126; 12251; 13083; 13097: 13107; 13129; 
14263; 14750; 15120; 15357; 15360; 15372; 
15377; 15545; 15581; 15690; 15694; 16198; 
16634; 16826; 16828; 16968; 17226; 17310; 
17313 3 17590; 17991; 18114; 18361; 18952; 
19251 3 19295; 19543; 19749; 19782; 20485; 
20555; 20740; 21164; 21241; 21206; 21423; 


21513; 21633; 21677; 21689; 22102; 22110; 
22111; 22123; 2216) ; 22196; 22221 ; 22297. 


Apoetive Act, enforcement as advocated, with 
liability of local authorities to keep up strength 
of the force, 5716; 5720; 6993; 5999; 9543; 
9549 ; 19543; 19549. 


AGE For Servicr, advocated, 2653; 2744; . 
22135 : 22175, Tea ised eit 
Army Act, question as to placing men under, 19628. 
AUTHORIT:ES, quoted in support of, 22102. 
ars Seed by Lord Lansdowne and Lord 
emyss, ring Act up.to date, 6692; 6697; 
6705 ; 6722; 16833. 4 : 


Dats of original introduction of the Ballot, 15380. 


Dirricutties as to working of the Act in its present 
form, 34; 228; 16832; 16855; 16988, 


Discnarce, purchase of, regulation as to, 242; 594. 


Erect of on number and class of men entering 
Militia and Volunteers, on the assumption of the 
exemption of Volunteers, views as to, 160; 685: 
3404; 6701; 6737; 6741; 6746; 6749; 6775; 
8780 ; 7017; 7365; 7550; 7561; 7620; 7674; 
7679 ; 7735; 7784; 7800; 7827; 7875; 8065; 
8086 ; 8116; 8252; 8389; 8493; 8704; 9007; 
9155 ; 9241; 9547; 10280; 10291; 10353; 10361; 


10438; 10439; 11008; 11009; 11035; 11687; 
11814; 11827; 11830; 11858; 12128; 12263; 
12264; 12272; 12276; 12323; 13083: 14758; 
14814; 14923; 15124; 15170; 15544; 15546; 
17991 3 18016; 18363; 18368; 18955; 19050; 
19544; 19593: 19704; 19751; 19752; 19782; 
19785; 19788; 20485; 21514; 21690; 22102; 
22299. 

Selection of Volunteers, 7674; 7781; 7800; 
10280; 10352; 11860; 11869; 11870; 
13264; 15124; 18069; 19597; 19600; 
22166. 


EXEMPTIONS, views as to, 229; 687; 2693; 2826; 
2828; 2839; 13083; 15302; 15304; 15326; 
16631; 17229; 18955; 18964; 19544; 19785; 
20555 ; 20742 ; 21514; 22102; 22165; 22303. 


91—II. 


MILITIA BALLOT ACT—crmt. 
Foreicn Service, views as to liability for, 36; 
14267 ; 14277; 15360. 


Herout aNp PuysiQvuE, raising of standard, 463; 
2855 ; 6918; 22297. 


Orricers of Auxiliary Forces, supply of in relation 
to. 161; 232: 685; 891; 11814; 13083; 18333; 


1£363 ; 19750; 21163. 
Pay in event of, 10368; 18956. 


Reception by the country of any attempt at en- 
forcement, views as to, 30; 4377; 4387; 5605; 
6612; 6755; 6768; 6828; 6829; 6880; 6881; 
6916; 6917; 6931; 8266; 10291; 11008; 11316; 
12127; 13083; 16828; 17052; 17062; 19079 ; 
19251; 19256; 19296; 19645: 20741; 21297 ; 
21514 ; 21677 ; 22126 ; 2222k; 22297. 

Unpopularity, probable, of the Militia as the 
sole conscript force, 19079 ; 19645. 


RECRUITING under « 
Fixed time or all year round, alternative systems, 
22324; 22341. 
Regular forces, recruiting from Militia for, 
question as to, 19549 ; 21518; 22324; 22342. 


Recistration and tracing of men, 5731; 6498; 
19298 ; 19301; 19621. 
Unpopularity of registration in the country, views 
as to, 19624. 


Scnemes put forward, see Indexes to Evidence of Lord 
Wemyss, Lord Lovat, and Mr. Potter-Berry. 


SrRENoTH of force to be raised, 38; 159; 457; 460; 
797; 2826; 13129; 14264; 17228; 17310 
20743 ; 21241; 21435. 

Number to be balloted for annually to produce 
a force of 200,000 men, 38 ; 159: 22322. 

Question whether ballot should be enforced if 
Militia were up to strength, 18066. 

Quotas, revision of, 2830; 15699 ; 16803. 


ScssxtruTes, questions as to, 34; 40; 228; 232 
2412; 421; 2839; 6828; 15358 ; 22102; 22112; 


22123. 
TRaINING under: 


Amount cf, 4329 ; 12132; 13083 ; 13097 ; 18363 ; 
19752; 19783; 21171; 21514; 21691; 22133 ; 
22149. 

Recruits: simultancous training of, 22341. 

Unempiovep in United Kingdom, number of, and 
its effect on this question, 39. 

Vorunrary recruiting as at present, but with liability 
to compulsory service at age of twenty, suggestion 
as to, 22233. 

Vo.unTEERs in relation to: : 

Absorption into re-constituted Militia, suggestion 


as to, 21241. 
Simultaneous recruiting for, advantages of, 22343. 
(See also subheading Effect on number and class 
of men entering Militia and Volunteers, ete.) 


Yeomanry, absorption into re-constituted Militia. 
sugg *sticn as to, 21241. 


MILITIA RESERVE: 

New Reserve Drvision oF THE MILITIA, suggestions 
as to, and observations on present organisation, 
694 ; 1048 ; 3305 ; 3454 ; 3474; 3997; 4356; 4360; 
4442 ; 5934; 5967; 5969 ; 15154; 16895 ; 17704; 
18344 ; 18405 ; 19572 ; 20430. 

Bounty, 3517; 3523; 3820; 3853. 

Strength: 
Deficiency in, use of ballot in event of, 

question as to, 6748. 
Number to be raised under the Militia Act, 

6697 ; 6701; 6708. 
Fetimate of strength to be attained, 

128, 

Increase in number of men entering, 


3807. 
4A 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


MILITIA RESERVE—-on!. 


Qtp Mitrtta ResERvE : 
Abolition, views as to advantages of, 694; 1482; 
1483 ; 15095; 16887; 16391; 17822; 18606. 
Bounty, loss of, effect of, 16891; 17822. 
Effect on efficiency, of transfer to Regular 
Army in time of war, 16896. 


(see also title South African War, subheading 
Militia—Reserve.) 


MOUNTED INFANTRY: 


Mitrtra: desirability of organising, views as to, 
124; 6534 ; 587; 19f20; 19012. 
In Treland, 20514. 


VoLuntEERs : 


Accoutrements, saddlery, &c., provision of on 
mobilisation, 17474. 


Allowances : 
Camp Allowances, 17492 ; 17530. 
Horses, provision and maintenance 
during camp, and conveyance to 
camp, 17493; 17506; 17508. 


Travolling expenses, officers and men, 
17497. 


Mounted drills, no allowance for, 17501. 


Class from which drawn, men who would not 
enter other branches of the auxiliary forces, 
7935 ; 9618; 10464; 11983; 11985; 11986; 
17393; 17398; 17480; 17437; 17460; 
17468 ; 17480; 17843; 17563. 

Date of formation of the Corps, 17407. 


Disbandment order, with subsequent exception 
as to cortain sections, 17393 ; 17397 ; 22555. 
Efficiency, 17391 ; 17563. 
Comparison with Regulars, 17478. 
Comparison with Yeomanry, 17529. 
Horsemastership, see that sub-heading. 
Enrolment of men, system adopted, 17453. 
Expenditure on the Corps—how defrayed, 17510 ; 
17530 ; 17533; 17537; 17543; 17547. 
Grants : 
iy Capitation Grant : 
Amount of, 17552, 
Reduction contemplated, probable 
effect of on Corps, 7933 ; 7938; 
9610; 9636; 17483; 17506 ; 
23378 ; 23498 ; 23671. 
Suggestion that it shall be adequate 
for one week’s camp annually, 
17563. 
Offered in 1900, withdrawn, and sub- 
sequently restored on certain condi- 
tions, 17393; 17397. 
Equipment, and various other grants, 17503. 
Suggestion as to placing on same footing as 
Yeomanry, 17563. 


Horsemastership + ae 
Efficiency in, L7417 5 17425. 
Training in, 17417. eae 
Amount required after mobilisation, 
17448. 
Horses : ; ! 
Camps. provision and maintenance during, 
174935 V5) 5 i 17508. . 
Quality and training, 17557. _ 
Supply of, arrangements as to, 17408. 
"On mobilisation, question as to, 17413 ; 
A7472; 17560. : 
Registration as army horses, question 
as to, 17470 


try, efficieney of Mounted Infantry as to, 


Yfficers : i 
reslewanee for travelling expenses, 17498. 


Commanding officer, financial responsibility 
of, 17539. ee 
Horsemastersuip, efficiency as to, 17425. 


MOUNTED INFANTRY—cont. 
VoLuntEERS—cont. 


Office-s—cont. 


Supply of, adequacy of, 17386. 

Elect of, on numbers available for other 
branches of the service, question as 
to, 17387; 1738¢; 17466. 

Other branches of the service supplied 
with officers from Mounted Infantry, 
17395 ; 17467 ; 17468 ; 17469; 
17563. 

Organisation : 

Company mede up from various battalions 
of the brigade, 17385. 

Extent to which connected with the regiment, 
17453. 

Separate organisation, question as to 
advisability of, 17459; 17539. 

South African War, see that title, subheading 
Mounted Infantry. 

Strength of, 9607 ; 9608 ; 17381; 17385; 17393. 

Training, 17415. 

Amount needed after mobilisation, 17445; 
17478. 

Camps : 

Allowances, see that sub-heading. 
Cooking, &c., arrangements as to, 
17531. 
Horses, see that sub-heading. 
Period in, 17435. 
Extension to fourteen days, views 
as to possibility of, 17436; 
17438. 

Comparison with Yeomanry training, 17516. 

Horsemastership, see that sub-heading. 

Mounted drills, 17441; 17489. 

Recruits, training under the adjutant of the 
regiment, 17458. 

Riding School, 17402 ; 17444. 

Use of the force : 

Comparison with Cyclists, 17518. 
Comparison with Yeomanry, 17382. 
Summary of arguments in favour of, 
17563. 
War Office, relations with, 17393. 
Yromanry in relation to: 

Admission to Yeomanry, offered to Mounted 
Infantry and declined, 17398. 

Allowances, 17500 ; 17503 ; 17563. 

Effect on, of organisation of Mounted In- 
fantry, see sub-headings Class of men, and 
Officers, supply of. 

Horses, provision, 17414; 17561. 

Question as to possible effect on Yeomanry, 
of abolition of Mounted Infantry Volua- 
teers, 7182; 9618; 10464; 17398. 

Use of, as distinguished from Mounted 
Infantry, 1184; 7180; 7937; 17382. 


MUSKETRY : 


AvMonsTION. number of rounds allowed: 


Different systems for Militia Yeomanry and 
Volunteers, 23754. 

Financial considerations affecting, 23474. 

(See also sub-headings Militia Musketry, and 
Volunteer Musketry). 


CotontaL Boys, training in musketry, 23959. 
Empoyers, facilities given by to men for musketry 


practice, 5238; 5281; 5360; 5511; 5558; 5567; 
6615 ; 6671. 


Fiaure oF Merit: abolition advocated, 8217. 
Ficure Sxootina and bull’s-eye shooting, relative 


advantages of, 2076 ; 2206. 


First Instruction and subsequent practice, re- 


lative value of, 2116 ; 2247. 


Foreicn Armies, musketry training in, 2018; 2038; 


2061 ; 2130. 


German reservists, quality as to shooting, 2117; 
2245. 
Number of rounds fired, 1399; 2019. 


INDEX (SUBJECTS). 553 


MUSKETRY—con’. 


Inportance of musketry. 1649 ; 1737 ; 2200 ; 4318 ; 
4879 ; 9452 ; 9461 ; 11061 ; 11054 ; 13504; 13543 ; 
13613 ; 13615 ; 19874 ; 20135 ; 21392 ; 21415. 


Mruit1a Musketry : 
Ammunition: number of rounds allowed, 


1344 ; 2101 ; 2103 ; 2113. 

Brigadiers, interest in, 17719. 

Competitions, 2177 ; 2219 ; 2252; 20530. 

Cover, shooting from behind, practice in, 2158. 

Efficiency of the force as to musketry, views as 
to, 1078; 4051'; 4070; 4430; 18901; 19153; 
19155 ; 19156 ; 21415 ; 22102 ; 22149 ; 22151; 
22196. 

Elimination of bad shots, questions as to, 586 ; 
1426 ; 2131 ; 2314; 4103. 

Non-commissioned officers : 

Sergeant Instructors of Musketry : 

Change every three years advocated, 
2191. 
Inefficient Instructors, responsibility ot 
officer commanding a battalion as to, 
2189, 
Officers : 

Difficulties of admission at Hythe, see auh- 
heading Training—Schools of Musketry. 

Instructors of Musketry, 14915 ; 15223. 

Training. 2305; 6404. 

Place of Militia training and its bearing on 
musketry, 14982. 

Ranges, see that title. 

Treining in Musketry: 

Difficulties as to, 20888. 

Inadequacy of time allotted to musketry 
training, 584; 632; 1078; 1521; 2121; 
2197; 2218; 2272; 2278; 2411; 2808; 
2866; 3996; 4051; 4056; 4068; 4103; 
4116; 4196; 4431; 4446; 4480; 4544; 
4615; 4816; 4877; 5051; 5060; 5156; 
14866; 14981; 14983; 15230; 15616; 
15619; 16751; 16808; 16882; 17715; 
17725; 17767; 18597; 19156; 19271; 
19279 ; 20027; 20029; 20073; 20115; 
20540 ; 21328; 21399; 214165 ;. 

Non-training period. musketry during, 
suggestions as to, 2149 ; 4877 ; 15521; 
17693 ; 20865 ; 21419. 

Fortnight’s musketry, before an- 
nual training, dislike of men 
to. 14865. 

Preliminary drill to be extended 
for musketry, suggestion as to; 
17729. 

Number of days not available for 
musketry, 2279. 

Recruits’ musketry, 20859. 

Commanding officers’ authority as to, 
increase advocated, 18643. 

Increase advocated, 18595 ; 19157. 

Preliminary test to eliminate hopeless 
shots, question as to, 17767. 

£outh Africa, musketry training in, 18898 ; 
18900. 


Morzis Tose Practice, 1024; 2038; 2250; 2268 ; 
2326 ; 7756; 8759 


avronaL Rirte AssocraTion, work of, 2104. 
Nerve Trarnina, 2235; 2250; 2268. 


Rance-Fmpers: provision by the Government 
suggestion as to, 9636. 


Ranass, see that title. ; j 
A i 
Rzcutar Army, efficiency and training of men as to 


shooting, 635 ; 2264. i 
Number of rounds of ammunition fired, 636. 


Trarnina Generally : 
Early training in, value of, 11408 ; 11448. 
New regulations, see sub-heading Volunteers— 
Training. ‘ ‘ 
Practice annually, necessity for, 15733 ; 21454. 
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MUSKETRY--cont. 


Trarnina Generally—con:. 

Schools of musketry: difficulty as to admission 
to Hythe and necessity for provision of more 
schools, views as to, #005; 10492; 10543; 
11811; 11872; 14913 ; 14927; 14964; 15225 ; 
15228 ; 16789; 16943; 16956; 176°2: 17784; 
18497 ; 18581 ; 18629 ; 20051; 20732: 20773: 
21144 ; 21303; 21305; 21310; 22639; 22640. 

Additional school at Lydd, question as to, 
2201. 

Local schools advorated, 22640. 

(See also sub-headings Militia, and Volunteers, 
training in musketry.) 

VOLUNTEERS : 

Allowances and Pay : 

Pay for attendance ct range, views as to 
advisability, 7005; 7006; 8305; 8079 ; 
8419; 10179; 13456; 13542; 13584 ; 

13605; 15795; 15708; 22519. 

Travelling allowance, suggestion as to, 
8010; 13584; 16533; 22264. 

Ammunition: number of rounds allowed, views 
as to adequacy of, 635; 715; 1400; 1737; 
2056; 2074; 2317;. 7695; 7752; 7848; 
7907; 8208; 8421; 8602; 8663; 9634; 
10413; 11047; 12162; 12395; 13084; 
13320; 13338; 13690; 15795; 15804; 
22455 ; 22459. 

Cheaper ammunition advocated, 12405. 

Extravagant expenditurefor private practice, 
attempts by War Office to check, 23393. 

Surplus ammunition, disposal of, 2043; 
2213; 10420. WOKE 

Baage for musk«try, suggestion as to, 15802. 

Buglers to be consid »rea eSicient without passing 
in musketry, suggestion as to, 9636. 

Competitions, questions as to, 2043; 10417 
10421 ; 12402; 13240; 13244; 15795. 

Prizes, expenditure on, 23393. 

Officers’ expenses as to, 13689, 
Public not to be solicited for, 13083. 

Efficiency, position as to, 7759; 8321; 8545; 
8633; 8740; 9473; 9506; 10380; 10383; 
10410; 10424; 11001; 12174; 13456; 
13563; 13565; 13580; 13645; 14800; 
15842; 17235; 17274; 21415; 22196; 

22260. 

Regulars, comparison with, 13549. 

Expenditure on, most valuable form of any 

additional expenditure on Volunteers, 13613 ; 
13615. 

Grants : 

Capitation, changes in conditions as to 
musketry efficiency to qualify for, sug- 
gestions as to, 9636; 11048. 

Special grant as inducement, views as to 
advisability of granting, 9518; 14405. 

Officers, question of grant for qualifying, 
23463 ; 23525. m 4 ies 
New regulations—see sub-heading Training. 
Non-commissioned officers efficiency, 14466. 
Quality as instructors, 2030; 14466. 
Sergeant-Instructors : 
Deficiency in, 2025; 8799. 
Work left too much to, by officers, 
2041. 

Training as instructors, course advocated, 

2031, 
Officers : 

Efficiency as instructors, views as to, 2030 ; 
2041. : 

Hythe certificate, 15225. 

(See also sub-heading Training generally— 
Schools of Musketry.) : 

Pay for time devoted to musketry ad- 
vocated, 7996; 8045. 

arene as instructors advocated, 2031 

3 
Pay : see sub-heading Allowances and Pay. 
Physical exercises, question as to, 17349. 
Ranges, see that title. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


MUSKETRY—con', 
VoLuNnTEERS—con!. 


Returns regarding musketry ; questions as to 
reliability, 8914; 9636; 10478; 13692. 
War Office, representation from in case of 

bad returns, question as to, 8766. 

Training in musketry : 
Attendance at range, difficulties as to, 11002 ; 
13288; 13583; 16457; 16491; 17277. 
Expenses connected with, 10410 ; 13240. 
Travelling expenses usually paid 
by men, 12349. 

Ra lway Companies, arrangements with, 
23552 ; 23554. 

Camp, practice in, question as to, 8306 ; 
8423; 17236; 17273. 

Collective practices in, 10476. 

Difficulties of admission at Hythe, see sub- 
heading Training ce rerally. 

Home practice, 2235; 2250; 2275. 

Increase in amount of training, views as to, 
634; 1400; 1737; 2023; 8078; 8080; 
11047; 13321; 21415; 21619; 22196; 
22260. 

Individual field practice, 2053; 2064. 

New Regulations : difficulties as to carrying 
out course imposed by, and views as to 
value, 714; 2049; 7644; 7695; 7711; 
7750 ; 7811; 7900; 7907; 8012; 8303; 
8420; 8417; 8523; 8541; 8663; 8744; 
8889; 9513; 10167; 10172; 10176; 
10181; 11040; 11045; 12087; 12161; 
12287; 12290; 12392; 13010; 13194; 
13456 ; 13603; 16462; 16500; 17278; 
22456. 

Efficiency requirements under, sug- 
gestion as to, 9636; 11018, 

Framing of the regulations: War 
Office procedure as to, 22040, 

Crant for men taking suggestion as to, 
10179. 

Private practice, 12403; 12167. 
Ranges, see that title. 
Recruits’ musketry. 

Rapid firing and snap shooting not 
suitable for, 9519. 

Short distance firing; thorough train- 
ing in, before proceeding to long 
distance, 9636, 

Standard advocated before men are 
sent to the range, 14801. 

Stringent course for, 11054. 

Sheffield Volunteers, custom as to musketry 
practice, 5511 ; 5558 ; 5567. 
Snap shooting, 205] ; 2057 ; 9519. 


NAVAL BASES, defence of, 344; 2923; 3024; 
3123; 3142. 
Submarines. use of, effect of on strength re- 
quired, 350. 


NAVAL RESERVE: 


Competition with, as to recruiting, 18734. 
Uniform, popularity of, 18822. 


NAVY: 


Blockade of enemy’s ports, 3223 ; 3273. 
Piatribution of fleets, importance of, 3090. 
Duties of in time of war, views as to, 349 ; 792; 
2986. ae re 
Egyptian war, 1882, position as to defence of the 
Channel during, 1969 ; 2913. cae 
Expenditure on Army or Navy, comparative im- 
portance of for Home Defence purposes, 3244, 
tome Defence Fleet, 3162. : ; 
‘one of for concentrated action with Channel 
and Mediterranean Fleets, views as to, 
3164 ; 3168 ; 3185 ; 3199; 3202. 


NAVY—con’. 


Period that would probably be occupied in secur. 
ing Sea-Command in event of war, 28; 246; 
374; 1570 ; 3179. 

Power to secure the country from invasion, views 
as to, 7; 44; 309; 320; 790; 1087; 1459; 
1513 ; 1557 ; 1612; 1737; 1738; 1765; 1855 ; 
1958 ; 2898 ; 2907 ; 2018 ; 2093 ; 2063 ; 2980 ; 
3022 ; 3057 ; 3078 ; 3120; 3159; 3228; 3262; 
3344 ; 14226; 14272; 12269. 

Consideration of this question by Committeo 
of Imperial Defence, 7 ; 48 ; 57 ; 80 ; 329, 

Convictions of great Military and Naval 
Authorities on this point, 1617 ; 21823. 

Royal Commission of 1859 on Defences of 
the United Kingdom, Report as to, 2890. 

Strength of the Navy, 3083. 

Importance of, 3243. 

Two-Powers Standard, question as to 
adequacy of, 3085. 

Volunteers joining, capitation grant not for- 
feited, 7086. 


Wireless telegraphy, question as to use of, 3034. 


NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, 


MILITIA : 

ALLOWANCES : 
Separation allowance, advisability of granting, 
15104; 15577; 16775; 17829; 18615; 


21999 ; 23583, 
Travelling expenses, views as to, 16789. 


Bounties: suggestions as to, 3878; 3885: 5701 
(pages 198, 199); 5905; 16804; 18616; 21999. 


Cxyass from which drawn, 17763; 17798; 20595; 
20600 ; 20603. 


Difficulties as to absence from work, 20595. 


EFFICIENCY, power of control over men and need for 
increased training, views as to, 561; 574; 578; 
1070; 1142; 1712; 1873; 2415; 2421; 2490; 
2720; 2802; 3469; 3594; 4711; 5701 (pages 
198, 199) ; 5760; 14664; 14665; 14889; 15115; 
15268; 16789; 16808; 17733; 17756; 17795; 
17802; 17804; 18520; 18560; 18566; 18567; 
18614; 18929; 19161; 19185; 19238; 19814; 
19852; 19965; 20164; 20595; 21190; 21240; 
21804; 21952; 21998; 22210. 

Country and town men, comparison as to, 17761. 

Improvement during embodiment, 14894; 
14901; 19286. 

Position in civil life, difficulties arising from, 
2803; 3469; 4224; 4713; 4883; 16789; 
16790; 18560; 18929; 19518; 19520; 
20027; 20591; 20593; 20600; 21024; 
21025 ; 21240; 21299. 

Regulars, comparison with as to, 12757. 

Volunteers, comparison with as to, 5701 (page 
199). 


Importance of, 16795; 16843; 16894; 16897; 
16966: 16972; 16987; 17076; 17116; 17737; 
17792; 18618; 18910; 18921; 18977; 19756; 
19757; 19811; 20074; 20087; 20793; 21256, 
21882; 21884; 22153. 


IRELAND, see that title, subheadings Artillery Militia 
and Militia. 


MusketTry, see that title. 


NumpreER of, question as to increase, 15267 ; 19187 ; 
21024. 


Pay, question as to increase of, 15187; 15190 ; 
16795 ; 17736; 17744; 17759; 20598. 
(See also subheading Allowances). 


PeRMANENT STAF¥ SERGEANTS, and suggestions as to 
appointment of Militiamen to, see title Permanent 
Staff. 


Recruiriva by, views as to desirability of, 5699; 
4552; 4726; 4784; 4979; 5701; (page 197), 
15598 ; 15697 ; 16743; 17720; 19966. 
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NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, MILITIA—cont. 


RecuLar Army, supply of a certain number from‘ 
views as to, 383; 575; 3878; 3885; 5076; 6419; 
1y164; 19187; 19191; 19817; 19852; 20844. 


(See also title Permanent Staff.) 
Reservists’ employment during training period, 


views as to, 4098; 14972; 15269; 16643; 
16789; 16795; 16797; 1/764; 18564; 
19821; 20027; 20090; 20116; 21191; 


21882. 
Transfer of Militia non-commissionsd officers 


to the Line during the war, 16650. 
3ELECTION of, 14664; 14670; 18590; 19000. 


TERRITORIAL SysTEM, advantages of, views as to, 
15027 ; 16789; 16791 ; 17801. 


TraInina, 382; 405; 2804; 5143; 5712; €253. 
Adjutant, training by, question as to, 20598. 
Attachment to a Line battalion or depét, 

advantages of, 15187 ; 17744; 18932; 19163 ; 
19993 ; 20842. 
Company (Field) training: special training in 
before annual training, advocated, 15185. 
Previous to annual training, views as to, 16629 ; 
18560. 
School of Instruction for, suggestion as to, 16974 ; 
17077 ; 21256 ; 21396. 
Signalling, training in, 6536 ; 20054. 
Tents, provision of separate tents for, ad- 
vocated, 16793. 
Winter training advocated, 15186. 
Untrorss: inferiority to Regulara and Volunteers, 
18645. 
JoLUNTEER Force: sergeants of, suggestion as to 
supply of to Militia, 18:61. 


NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, VOLUN- 


TEERS. 

Aas of, 12155. 

ALLOWANCES and Pav, question as to Advisability 
of granting, 8068 ; 17369. 

Lance-Corporals, pay during camp, suggestion 
as to, 8414. 

Army Act, placing under, viows as to, 6991 ; 7382. 

Crry ImpeR1aL VoLUNTEERS, see that title. 

Cxass from which drawn, 10022 ; 12151 ; 22803. 

Erriciency and authority over men, views as to, 
and as to need of increased training, 1042, 1048 ; 
1070; 1183; 1197; 1712; 2415; 2421; 2490; 
2720; 5074; 5701; 5911; 7986; 8025; 8911; 
8929; 9468; 9562; 9566; 9572; 9797; 10046 ; 


1022]; 10226; 10274; 10486; 10488; 12154; 
12515; 14170; 14424; 14465; 14466; 14467 ; 14469; 
14473; 14474; 16221; 16335; 16419; 16422; 
16424; 16504; 16518; 17219; 17242; 172096; 


17373 ; 17638 ; 21240 ; 21894 ; 21952 ; 22209. 
Book knowledge, 17300. 
Country, knowledge of, 16428. 
Elimination of inefficient non-commissioned 

officers on mobilisation, views as to, 9569. 

Field Army Camps (fourteen days), effect of on, 
11017; 13665; 16500. 

Militia : comparison with, 5701. 

Position in civil life, effect on authority over 
men, 8069; 8931; 9573; 10023; 12156; 
12756; 14795. 

Regulars, comparison with, 9303. 

Gans, capitation, amount of, 7150. 

Importance of, 8242 ; 9955; 14755; 147£7 ; 14780; 
17016; 17116; 17243; 21256; 21482; 21882; 
21884; 22163. 

Fighting in enclosed country, importance of 
non-commissioned officers in, 14756; 14757 ; 
14780 


Manerep Mex, number of, 11275. 


Nomaer of, 9795 ; 17639. i 
Increase on mobilisation, necessity for, 15851. 
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NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, VOLUNTEERS— 
cont. 
Permanent Stary, sez that title. 


QuARTERMASTER SERGEANT : 
Efficiency, 8626 ; 8801. 
Suggestion that he should be on Permanent 
Staff, 8626; 9104; 10795. 


ReavuisaR Army, supply from, 8684 : 

Increased number during training season, 16428. 

Mobilisation, supply from on, 8930; 13641; 
13657 ; 13659. 

Resorve, supply from on mobilisation, question 
as to, 16504 ; 21882. 

Supply entirely from, views ss to, 8072; 14467; 
16439. 


SELECTION of, suggestions as to, 7258 ; 16220. 
Suppiy of, question as to adequacy, 10488. 


TRAINING, 382; 405; 2491. 
Attachment to a line battalion, 16242. 
Camps, importance of, 11725. 
Examinations : 
Difficulty of attendance at, 7319. 
Promotion, question as to advisability of, 
examination for, 17295. 
Lectures : 
Difficulty of attendance at, 17241; 17364. 
Pay for attendance at, suggestion as to, 
17369. : 
Value of, 8986 ; 12206. 
Riding course, 12708 
Schools and courses of instruction, views as to 
value of, 10778; 16428; 17077: 21256; 
21396. 
Difficulty as to attendance at. 17257. 
Field work, school for, advocated. 16428 ; 
16517. 
Unsuitable courses, 10546 
Typographical knowledge, importance of culti- 
vating, 12581. Z 


OFFICERS, MILITIA: 


Accounts and pay responsibilities, 3961; 5701 
(page 198) ; 6264; 6514. 
Auditing of mess accounts, new order as to, 
20652. 


ADJUTANTS : 

Appointment and efficiency of, 742 ; 3536 ; 5787 ; 
3797; 3838 ; 4147; 4154; 4753; 4910; 6340; 
14885; 14963; 14991; 15028 ; 15255; 15257; 
15263 ; 19088; 19950; 23808. 

Militia officers, appointment as, views as 
to, 4516; 456, ; 4589; 4633; 6277; 
1837] ; 18496 ; 21149; 21235. 

Duties : 

C: mbinat‘on of Militia and Depét Ad- 
jutancy, drawbacks attending, 17692; 
19696 ; 20027 ; 20030. 


Pay duties during embodiment, 6264; 
6514, 
Recruiting, 4019; 4778; 5954; 15505; 


15657 ; 21155 ; 21236. 
Importance of, 14994; 14997. 

Period of appointment, views as to extension cf, 
18520; 19953; 21150; 21206; 21989. 
Report on, by Commanding Officer, 17819; 

18635 ; 19085 ; 20658 ; 21153; 21236. 5 
Schools of instruction, attendance at, views as 
to, 21151. 
Signalling course, 19012. 
South African War: adjutants not allowed to 
- leave ee 12772. 
‘tatus of, and views in the Service as t. ; 
4757; 17814. ees 


Aoz or Orricers, 3482 ; 4118 ; 4564; 17981; 23754. 
ALLowaNces, see subheading Pay and Allowances. 
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OFFICERS, MILITIA—cont. 
APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS: 


Custom as to in Bedfordshire Regiment, 4177. 

Local men of influence, advantage of, 17172; 
17202 ; 22102 ; 22230. 

Lords-licutenants of counties, right of nomina- 
tion, 4596; 4724; 5020; 23230; 25244; 

One 23329. 

cer commanding the depét, appointment 
by advocated, 16948, i Ee 

Regimental veto, views as to difficulty of adopt- 
ing, 17150. 

Territorial system, application of, views 2s to, 
16945. . 

War Office procedure as to, 21907; 23230 ; 
23705 ; 23724 ; 238486. 

(See also subheading Promotion and title Army 
Corps Commanders, authority of in relation to 
Auxiliary Forces). 

Army List: 


Head note as to honorary army rank, 
* Yetmoval advocated, 20722. 

Letters after names of officers passing in 

special subjects, 23760; 23889. 
ARTILLERY OFFICERS: 
» -Closs from which drawn, 14619 ; 19337; 19396. 

Commissions in Regular Army for, 14656; 14703 ; 
16840 ; 17983. 

Efficiency, 14619; 14660; 21109, 

Ireland, eee that title. 

Lancashire R.F.A. (Militia), see ‘title Artillery, 
Militia, Field Artillery, subheading Lancashire 
Royal Field Artillery. 

Pay and allowances. 

‘Armament pay, 5850; 16925; 
a 20666 i 
vad Consideration of this question at War 
Office, statement by Lord Lansdowne 
in House of Lords, 23574. 
Travelling allowance, 18082; 19398. 

Supply of, adequacy of, position as to, 14621 ; 

14655; 14662; 17958; 17983; 19336; 21080. 

Increase in number per company advocated, 
20680. 

Number of subalterns and period of service, 
14658. 

Training, 5782; 5892;. 19369; 10443; 19446 ; 
20666 ; 21112, 

Uniform ; expenses as to, 20647. 

Brevet rank, suggestion as to, 18143. 
Baieapters and Bricapg Masors: 

Appointment, suggestions as to, 3432; 15248; 
16672 ; 22014 ; 22337. 

Authority of, extent to which exerted, 6379. 

Change of annually, drawbacks attending, 6229 ; 
6231 ; 6332; 6464; 15668; 19024; 21241. 

Interest in Musketry, question as to, 17719. 

Crass from which officers are drawn, 1252; 4120; 
; 4179; 4260; 4559; 4841; 6445; 14852; 14953 ; 
15043; 15065; 15072; 15087; 15469; 16789; 
16852 ; 16940; 17038; 17142; 17145; 17155; 
17187; 17175; 17177; 17664; 17710; 18553; 
18556; 19179; 19429; 19714; 19865; 20014; 
21195 ; 21875. 
Regular officers, comparison with, 17125. 
CotontaL ApPornTMENTS for, 2799; £875; 6448; 
6450; 17783; 17786. 

Hythe certificate necessary for Colonial Service, 

184y7. 


ComMANDING OFFICERS : ; 
‘Absence in Militia Officers of desire to hold 

command, 6321. 

Appointment of : : 

Pe Tmportines of appointing officers of right 
class, 14997; 22188; 22196; 22211; 
22425. 

Local men, appointment advocated, 726; 
414%; 15021; 15652; 19939; 20718; 
22426. , 

Regular Army, appointment from, views, 
as to, 527; 2422; 2448; 5091; ‘5831 ; 
6276 ;, 6320; 14999; 19941; 21153 ; £2102; 

"92211; 22196. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


OFFICERS, MILITIA—cont. 


ComMmanDING OrFICERS—cont. 
Attachment for instruction to 


lool maneuvres, etc., 
Army Orders, copies of, supply to, advocated, 


‘Authority of, views as to extension of, 72 


3441 3 3793; 3960; 4018; 4040; 4158: 
#205; 4911; 4935; 5146; 6701 (page 
190); 5821; 5949; 6289; 6312; 


1488] ; 
14885 ; 15006 ; 15016 ; 1502) ; 15592 ; 15621 ; 


15633 ; 15823 ; 15866 ; 16653 ; 16725 ; 18590 ; 
18635 ; 18639 ; 18641 ; 18927; 19000 ; 19011; 
19085 ; 19168; 19945; ; 19962 ; 20027: 20028. 
20110 ; 20449; £0489 ; 20658; 20718 ; 21017; 
21155 ; 21202; 21225; 21986; £2102. 

Pay and travelling expenses, views as to, &575; 
4040; 6292; 15510; %0658. 

Recruiting, authority as to, views as to, 5701 
(page 199) ; 5949; 6289; 6312; 6435; 19137: 
21155. 

Schools of Instruction admission to advocated, 
21026. 

Commissions iN THE REGULAR ARMY for young 
Militia officers, 691; 959; 2583; 2665; 2796; 
2811 ; 3052 ; 3894; 4085; 4518 ; 5701 (page 198; 

* 5762 ; 6219; 6382; 6423 ; 14853; 15152; 
15413; 176725 17981; 18442; 19703; 19934; 
20807 ; £2102 ; 22187 ; 22329. 

Combination of Militia and Sandhurst training, 
views as to, 15418. 

Difference from Yeomanry in terms for obtaining, 
23754. 

Qratuity for embodiment, payment to Army 
candidates, views as to, 22619. 

Number of officers passing to the line throut; 
the- Militia, 3749; 4921; 17780; 18494: 
18551; 19833; 19861; 20122 

Passing of all Army candidates through the 
Militia, views as to, 3894; 6487; 652 

. 14704; 15414; ; 15826; 16789; 16841: 
18426; 18428; 19866; 20130; 20521: 
20810; 21234; 21361; 21367; 21601. 

Value of Militia training as compared with 
Sandhurst, views as to, 3894; 6447: 
19862; 20129; 20809; 21367; 21402; 
22331, 

Period of service in Militia for Army cand- 
dates, 761. 

Retention in Militia of candidates failing t* 
obtain Commissions, questions as to, 2716: 
2149; 2850; 3755; 3757; 4405; 5025: 
6293; 6451; 6458; 6483; 14656; 14703; 

14704; 15419; 16041; 17672; 17781. 
18426; 18886; 19868; 20126; 20524. 

Return to their own Militia battalions on retirc- 
ment, 6520; 14911; 20460; 20487. 

Coupany OrFicers, authority of, 17203. 

; Decoration for Militia Officers, question as (». 

18404, 

EpucationaL StanpaRp for Militia, 

Comparison with that for Regular Army, 3658: 
5764. 

Insistence on higher standard advocated, 5748 : 
b754. 

(See also subheading Scholarships.) 

EFFICIENCY OF, observations as to, 280; 50+; 7243 

7; 1056; 1059; 1070; 1246; 1493; 1584 5 

1628; 1657; 1711; 1812; 1873; 2331; 2335 : 
9421; 2487; 2610; 2635; 2644; 3694; 3596 
3017; 4054; 4189; 4236; 4248; 4408; 501 
5035; 6701 (pages 198, 199); 5707; 5760; 624 
6479; 14875; 14959; 15067; 15152; 1662, 
16881; 17009; 17010; 17034; 17038; 17 
17154; 17191; 17682; 17710; 17805; 18559; 
18566; 18667; 18893; 18940; 19159; 19281 : 
19708; 19804; 19920; 20729; 20772; 21240: 
21241) 21254; 21479; 21552; 21609; 21871; 
21875 ; 21894 ; 22188; 22210. 

‘Book knowledge, 17146. 

Discipline and command in the ficld, 17009; 
17027; 170388; 17045; 17048;, 17060; 
17122; 17125; 17142; 17145; 17147; 
17187; 19860. 
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OFFICERS, MILITIA—cont, 
EFFicigncy oF, observations as to—cont. 


Effect cf increased efficiency of officers on 
amount of training required by the men, 
16881 ; 17805. 

Regular officers, comparison with, 16684 ; 19159. 


EmpLtoymEnt of officers in a military capacity in 
non-training period, suggestions as to, 4893; 
14933; 15398; 16701. 


ExcaMPMENT in unsuitable places, effect of on 
supply of officers, 4510. 


ENGINEERS; ‘ 

Adjutants, appointment and efficiency of, 
16937 ; 22867. 

Class from which drawn, advantage of those 
who follow engineering profession, 16836. 

Pay, corps pay, 23575. 

Status, inferiority to Infantry and Artillery, 
in that they are not eligible for Engineers’ 
con:missions, 16836; 16839; 22882. 

Submarine Miners, sce that title. 

Supply of, 16836. 

Training, 16789 ; 22807 ; 22863 ; 22864. 


Examinations, 528; 663; 2007; 160€8; 15082; 
15086 ; 18887; 18889; 18983. 
Numter of officers qualified for the ‘‘Q,” 23760. 


Excrance of Regular and Auxiliary Forces officers, 
suggestion as to, 23781. 

ExFrenses, Joss of time, etc., 747; 757; 1339; 1897; 
1944; 2442; 3490; 3494; 3614; 3673; 3685; 
3920; 4172; 4289; 4512; 4526; 4572; 6454; 
11433; 14910; 15510; 15675; 16715; 18025; 
18555; 18577; 18624; 19673; 19711; 19714; 
£0641; 20774; 21156; 21899. 

Auditing of mess accounts, new order as to, 
20652. 


Forericn Lancuases, knowledge of, 15064. 


Forzicn Service, liability for, probable effect of 
on supply of officers, 2006; 5096; 17672. 


Grant, or retaining fee, suggestions as to, 409; 
431 ; 544; 555; 659; 745; 947; 951; 133d ; 1589; 
1689; 1821; 2006, 2813; 3442; 3443; 3499; 
3597 ; 3614; 3681; 3683; 3684; 3755; 3764; 
3897 ; 3900; 3976; 4171; 4175; 4180; 4329; 
4668; 5812; GOI8; 6278; 6353; 6452; 6457; 
15425; 15513; 15825; 16706; 18512; 18558; 
18619; 18889; 18949; 18987; 19019; 19058; 
19675 ; 19870; 20560; 20826; 21194; 22615. 

Cost of giving annual retaining fee, estimate by 
Accountant-General, 23459. 

Raglan, Lord, scheme of retaining fees, 1821; 
2006; 3614; 3682; 16872; 10875; 16881; 
21877 ; 22016; 22615. 

Gratuiry, for recent embodiments, inequality of, 
22619. 

Hioner Srarr: 

Same officers in war and peace advocated, 19024. 

Supply of officers for from Regular army or from 
Militia, views as to, 21412; 22013; 22014; 
22193 ; 22196 ; 22211; 23868. 

(See also subheading Brigadiers.) 

Honorary Rank, views as to, 3913. 

Importance of Officers, 16897; 16966 ; 16972; 16987 ; 
17007; 17011; 17048; 17060; 17094; 17114; 
17116; 17136; 17144; 17740; 17792; 18566; 
18590 ; 18910; 18921; 19942; 18976; 19678; 
19756; 19757; 19811; 20074; 20089; 20549, 
20566 ; 20607; 20770; 20793; 21357; 21375; 
21880; 21884; 22153; 22249; 22260. 

Inspections anp Reports, 2483 3; 4969; 5816. 

Form of Confidential Report, 18940 ; 18997. 

(See also subheading Adjutant.) 

INTELLIGENCE officers, provision advocated, 17046. 


IRELAND, see that tille, subheadings Artillery Militia 
and Militia. 


ItxRtEs, service on and other civil liabilities, exemption 


from advocated, 751; 3605; 15442; 16869; 
20824 ; 22447; 22611. 


OFFICERS, MILITIA—cont. 


Kergnness, 6382; 14957; 15220; 18371; 18559; 
18989 ; 18995; 19920. 


Miuitary History, study of, question: as to, 15061 ; 
15066; 15081; 15153; 15216. 

Mosxutry Instructor, rank of and views as to 
whether he should be seconded, 20725; 20754 ; 
22022. 

Pay AND ALLOWANCES. 

Adequacy of, views as to, and suggestions as to 
increase, 947; 949; 951; 965; 1544; 1611; 
2364 ; 2579; 3897; 3919; 3920; 4040 ; 4054: 
4527; 4529; 4599; 4608; 5088; 14927; 

b 15091 ; 15221; 16629; 16705; 17179; 17682; 

17713; 17744; 17791; 18089; 18384; 
18625; 18888; 19717; 20667; 20802; 
21875 ; 21899; 23871. 

Army Candidates, gratuity received for em- 
embcdiment, 22619. 

Forfeiting cf pay on failure to pass examinations, 
views as to, 21028. 

German Reserve Officers, comparison with, 1892. 

Initial expenses, suggestion as to allowance 
adequate to Cover, 22554. 

Mess allowance, 5088. 

Outfit allowance not granted to Militia officers, 
13177; 16718. 

Recruiting : small fee for services in connection 
with, advocated, 20450. 

Retiring allowance: suggestion as to, 20451. 

Travelliag expenses, 759: 4040; 4478; 4597: 
4608 ; 20717; 23559; 23567. 

Baggage allowance, comparison with that of 
Regular officers, 23572. 

PROMOTION : 

By seniority or selection, relative advantages of, 
19030. 

Difficulty of commanding officer as to selection, 
18559. 

Examinations, see that subheading. 

From the ranks, views as to, 17041; 17125; 
22138; 22140: 22277. 

Subaltern to captain, conditions as to p.s., 
18553. 

(See also subheading Appointment.) 


QuaRTERMASTERS : 
Appointment of, suggestions as to, 14885; 
15028; 18371. 
Pay duties, 6264 ; 6514. 
Recruiting duties, questions as to, 4019; 4778; 
15595 ; 15657; 21155; 21236. 
Supply of, 6266. 
Recruiting by Militia Officers, cuggestion as to, 
20,450. 
Reauuak OFFicers, relations with, 18430. 


RESIDENCE within recruiting area, 18002; 18080; 
20450. 

Reports, see subheadings Adjutant and Inspections 
and Reports. 


Scuorarsuirs, Military, at Universities, suggestions 
as to, 5750; 5766; 5841; 6015; 6029; 6031. 
Alternative suggestion as to grant to men already 
holding scholarships, as inducement to go 
through Militia training in long vacation, 6033. 


Stcnaiine Officer. appointment, views as to, 6536 ; 
19012; 19037; 20084. 


StaFF : 

General officer commanding a station placing 
Militia officer on staff of, suggestion as to, 
21156. . 

Provision and training of staff officers advocated, 
17009; 17046; 17142; 17751; 21241 si 
21393; 22013; 22337; 23773; 23780 ; 
23827; 25868. 

(See alsv eubheading Higher Staff.) 


Status of, raising advocated, 5768 ; 3980; 4278; 
4293; 13183; 15409; 16865; 18886 ; 20449; 
20509 ; 20560 ; 20567; 20722. 

Army List, removal of head-note regarding 
honorary Army rank, suggested, 20722. 
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ScpmaRing Miners, see that title. 
Suppty of: 


Adequacy of, instances of, 14851 ; 14912; 15043 : 
16622 ; 16624; 17663; 17671 ; 17708; 19137. 
Deficiency in, and suggestions for remedying that 
deficiency, 232; 292; 363; 409; 414; 429; 
556; 808 ; 881; 886; 891; 946; 1007; 
1096; 1545; 1588; 1757; 1778; 2508; 
2787; 3442; 3608; 3673; 3692; 3768; 
3890; 4170; 4509; 4848; 5701; (page 198) ; 
6216; 6582; 6446; (482; 6508; 11451; 


14160; 14166; 14927: 14933; 14978; 
10021; 15244; 15597; 15821; 16641; 
16789; 16848; 16940; 17071; 18025; 
18421; 18511; 18550; 18555; 18885; 
19065; 19116; 19228; 19230; 19671; 
19750; 19831; 19860; 20012; 20043; 
20120; 20124; 20449; 20558; 20562; 
20716; 20732; 20770; 21159; 21192; 
21234; 21356; 21377; 21620; 21872; 
21898; 22016; 22274; 22327; 22425; 
25755; 23,868. 


Brevet rank, suggestion as to, 18143. 

Cadet Corps, value as a means of supply, «ce 
title Cadet Corps, subheading Supply of 
Officers for Auxiliary forezs from. 

Commissions in Regular Army for young 
Militia officers, see that subheading. 

Deputy Lieutenants; compulsory service 
as officers of auxiliary forces, suggestion as 
to, 23766. 

Foreign service, liability for, probable effect 
of on supply, 206; 5096; 17672. 

Grant or rotaining fee, see that subheading. 

Increased establishment and creation of a 
Reserve, suggestion aa to, 1365. 

Knowledge of this deficiency by continental 
powers, question as to, 21885. 

Lists of candidatex for commissions in parti- 
cular regiments, question as to, 23816. 

Necessity for a scheme for increasing supply, 
292; 891; 1076; 1096. 

Number of officers deficient, 415 ; 946; 952; 
2580. 

Return showing. 23755. 

Scheme put forward by Lord Lovat for 
application of the principle of the Militia 
Ballot to theleisured claszes, see index to 
Lord Lovat’s evidence. 

Sn mobilization; suggestions as to, 11751; 
21871; 21952; 22071. ‘ ; 

(See also svbheadings Brigatiers; Higher 
Staff and Bien) Hee chat 

ular Army, supply of certain number o! 

eae trois viens as to, 1096; 2362; 2424; 
5701 (page 198); 5884; 6278; 6294; 6323; 
16850; 17013; 17048; 18143; 19920; 
20452 ; 20502 ; 20560 ; 20812; 21240 ; 22102. 

Captains or subalterns with two or three 
years’ service, appointment to Militia 
with retired pay: views as to this sug- 
gestion, 20520. i 

Captains or subalterns with from three to 
eight years’ service : suggestion as to ser- 
vice in Militia with retired ha 22025. 

ins or subalterns of eight years’ ser- 
eacsi temporary retired pay for ten yoars 
while serving in Militia, 3107; 6283; 
ate showing numbers taking, tle 

ry Service in Militia upon volun- 

Coa ean with a pension from 
Regular Army, 422; 1591; 2637; 2715; 
2745; 3445; 3616; 37175 4666 ; 15434. 

Notification of 26th September 1898, 

as to, 763; 1822; 3448; 3717; 

pies of officers to their own mbes 
battalions, views as to, B00 4520. 
Efficiency of Militia, effect on, 1059 ; 2334 5 
2361. , scope: 
accepting, and serving re 

le cere in the Militia, 551; 1076. 


OFFICERS, MILITIA—cont. 


\ 


Suppiy of—cont. 


Regular Army, supply of certain number of 
officers from, views as to—cont. 


Objections to ex-Army officers as Militia 
officers, 4931 ; 4988 ; 5005 ; 15437 ; 15612. 

Seniority, question as to, 20455. 

Suggestion that all young officers should 
first pass through the Line, 20487. 

Training and depdt work, Regular officers 
serving in Militia for certain number of 
years for purposes of, and subsequently 
returning to Line regiment, 1076; 1252; 
1294. 

(See also subheading On Mobilisation.) 

Sandhurst and Woolwich cadets, service in 
Militia for certain period, views as to, 1295 ; 
1434; 3894; 3973; 4160. 

Scheme advocated by Lord Lovat, see index to 
Lord Lovat's evidence. 

Scheme advocated by Lord Raglan, see subhead- 
ing Grant or Retaining Fee. 

Territorial system, substitution for County 
system in organisation of Militia, possible 
effect of on supply of officers, 3835. 

Transfer to Regular Army, shortage resulting, 
see subheading Transfer. 

University Candidates for Commissions in 
Auxiliary Forces see title University 
Candidates. 

University Corps, value of, as a means of supply, 
eee ttle University Volunteer Corps, subheading 
Officers, Auxiliary Forces generally. 

Warrant Officers and Sergeanis of Regular Army, 
employment as subalterns of Militia advocated, 
2638; 2661; 2715; 2718; 2748; 3626; 
3638; 3691; 3745; 4074; 4573; 22206. 

Yeomanry, Imperial, organisation of, effect of, on 
supply of officers for Militia, 4173 ; 4477 ; 5701. 


Tents, furniture, etc., suggestion as to, 20718. 


TRatninG, observations and suggestions as to, 86; 


382; 405; 528; 797; 881; 886; 890; 905; 
907; 929; 952; 954; 960; 963; 1007; 1494; 
1713; 2331; 2335; 2443; 2491; 2581; 2638; 
3452; 3594; 3674; 3728; 3753; 3917; 4054; 
4122; 4522; 4525; 5080; 5084; 5892; 5915; 
G111; 6233; 6234; 6247; 6300; 6396; 6426; 
6429; 6474; 6478 ; 6532 ; 14877; 15185; 15401; 
15429; 16628; 16688; 16808; 17020; 17036; 
17102; 17156; 18345; 18347; 18349; 18359; 
18371; 18982; 19146; 20558. 

Absence from training, suggestion that sub- 
stitutes shall receive pay, 4721. 

Amount required after mobilisation, views as to, 
16684; 16688. 

Attachment to Line battalion for certain period, 
views as to, 1494; 1544; 3776: 3918; 4608: 
6390; 6409; 6475; 14933; 17156; 17158; 
17685; 17744; 18371; 18386; 18481; 
18494; 18887; 18985; 21025; 21112; 
21144; 21255; 22275. 

Opportunities of training afforded 17161; 
17170; 22637. 

Basis of regulations—amount possible rather 
than amount desirable, 21424. 

Depot work, suggestions as to, 15401; 15507; 
18371; 18481. 

Training of Militia recruits at depét under 
Militia officers, see title Militia, subheading 
Training—Recruits Training. 

Embodiment at Aldershot, improvement during, 
17683. 

Examinations, see that subheading. 

Improvement in training in recent years; pre- 
vious neglect, 17682. 

Lectures, 6395. 

Loss of efficiency during non-training period, 
5882; 6008; 6010; 6020; 6227; 16629; 
16687. 

Mancuvres, training at, 17713; 19012; 21255. 

Passing of all officers through the ranks, views 
as to the suggestion, 17193; 22138. 
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OFFICERS, MILITIA—cont. 


Trarnina: observations and suggestions as to—cont. 


Previous to annual training, suggestion as to one 
week, 16629. 

Riding instruction advocated, 18520. 

Schedule of Instruction now under discussion at 
the War Office. 1784. 

Scheme proposed by Colonel Le Roy Lowis, 
23788. 

Schools and courses of instruction, attendance 
at, views as to, 4524; 4532; 4895; 5078, 
5086; 5815; 6051; 6247; 6396; 6429. 
6462; 11123; 14927; 15056; 15221; 16756" 
17711 ; 18372 ; 20452 ; 21025 ; 21112 ; 21144 ;” 
21255 ; 23789. 

Admission to, difficulties of, 14913; 14927; 


14964; 15225; 15228; 16789; 16943; 
16954 ; 16956; 17682; 17784; 18497; 
18581; 18629; 20051; 20732; 20773; 


21144; 21303 ; 21305; 21310; 22640. 
Advisory Board, recommendation by, as to, 
3920. 
Classes on Salisbury Plain during the War, 
6249. 
Committee, Lord Raglan’s, recommenda- 
tions as to a school of tactical instruction, 
21362. 
Districts or Army Corps : schools in, 21362. 
Moveable schools, suggestion as to, 23789 ; 
23791. 
Six months course at a school or military 
institute, views as to this suggestion, 
955 ; 1829; 1595; 2426; 2581; 2641; 
2671 ; 3595; 3598; 3648; 3670; 3741; 
4798 ; 4925 ; 6029; 6473; 14704; 16841; 
16845; 17102; 17170; 17171; 18418; 
18423; 19933; 20121; 20131; 20810; 
21234; 21360; 21361; 21366; 21601; 
22630 ; 22639. 
Signalling, importance of training in, 6536 ; 
19012; 19037 ; 20054. 
Staff, provision and training of, see subheading, 
Staff. 
Subjects most important, etc., 910. 


Systematisation of, during non-training period, | 


17685 ; 17687 ; 17692. 

Tactical instruction, 3920 ; 4963 ; 15056 ; 15058 ; 
15067 ; 15077 ; 15081 ; 15153 ; 17690 ; 18373 ; 
18490 ; 19038 ; 21362. 

School for, recommendation as to, by Lord 
Raglan’s Committee, 21362. 
Volunteer Officers, comparison with, 3452 ; 3601, 
War game, question as to, 15060 ; 18378. 


TransFER from Militia to Regular Army, shortage 
resulting, 813 ; 1327 ; 2642 ; 3781. 
During South African War, 295; 814; 881; 
1079; 1141; 1238; 1248; 1327; 1787: 
1789 ; 2333 ; 2440 ; 2873; 3750; 3781; 4083 
6222; 6225; 6484; 16890; 18343; 18551; 
18886 ; 20564; 20716. 
Transport OFFicErs, provision advocated, 17046; 
17087. 


Unirorms: expenses as to, 747; 13177; 15679; 
16720 ; 19063; 20645. 


OFFICERS, REGULAR ARMY: 


Accounts and pay responsibilities, release from, 
advocated, 21554. 

Army Corps CoMMANDERS, see that title. 

Crass from which drawn, 14855 ; 15853. 

Cosmusstons for Militia officers, see title Ofticers, 
Militia, subheading Commissions in Regular Army. 

Errictency, 21553 ; 21607. 

Iysrections and Reports by, on Militia and 
Volunteers, see titles Militia and Volunteers, sub- 
heading Inspections and Reports. 

Numer of, increase in order that more may be lent 
to Volunteers during drill season, suggestions, 16428, 

Pay, inadequacy compensated by honour of position, 
13160; 13161. : : 
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OFFICERS, REGULAR ARMY—con’. 


QUALIFICATIONS most important, 912; 1630. 
Rea@imentaL VETO, question as to, 17150; 17153. 


ReEsERVE, service during South African War, 16850. 


Suppty of, deficiency in, and suggestions as to forma- 
tion of a Reserve, 232; 813; 820; 891; 952; 
1096; 1104; 1243; 1545; 2510; 2516; 2873; 
3417 ; 5884; 17093. 

Supply of to Militia and Volunteers, suggestions 
as to, see titles Officers, Militia, and Officers, 
Volunteers, subheading Supply. 


TERRITORIAL regiment, advantage of officers meeting 
Volunteer officers, 13283. 


Trainina at Woolwich and Sandhurst, value of as 
compared with training with Militia, 3894 ; 6487 ; 
19862; 20129; 20809; 21367; 21402; 22331. 

Combination of Militia and Sandhurst training, 
views as to, 15418. 


VoLUNTEERS. appreciation of, by Regular Officers, 


“7407; 8168, 


OFFICERS, VOLUNTEERS: 


ADJUTANTS : 
Acting Adjutants, 9843; 20611. 
Age of, 9925; 10462; 11987; 12291. 
Appointndnt of, 7144; 7360; 8825; 8831; 
89C1; 9928; 10344; 10347; 10463; 10542; 
10577; 11990; 12786; 13281. 

Difficulty as to obtaining owing to pre- 
judice in the Regular Army against this 
post, 8825; 8832; 9826; 10578. 

South African War, difficulty in obtaining 
during, 5215. 

Suggestion that this should be dealt with 
by a Central Department for Auxiliary 
Forces at the War Office, 23808. 

Authority of, keeping distinct from that of 
Commanding Officer, advocated, 10560. 
Efficiency, 7360; 8901; 9835; 9926; 10344; 
11990; 12291; 12295. 
Instruction of officers by Adjutant, question as 
to, 12582; 13597. 
Non-interference with company training, advo- 
cated, 10157; 10163. 
Number of, 17281. 
Outlying companies, visits to, 10530. 
Pay and allowances, 10530. 
Comparison with Yeomanry Adjutant, 13085. 
Inadequacy of allowances in London, 16617. 
Schools of instruction, attendance at, views 
as to, 2115]. 


(See also subheadings Artillery and Engineers.) 


Apvisory Boarp, summary of recommendations of, 
as to, 22452. 


AGE, 7200; 7307; 8896; 10428; 10887; 10934; 
10937. 
Retirement, age for, 7978; 10816; 23754. 
Volunteer Decoration, effect of, in keeping officers 
past desirable age, sce title Voluntecr 
Decoration. 


ALLOWANCES AND Pay: 

Amount of, views as to adequacy of 
and suggestions as to increased, 1544; 1611; 
7051; 7211; 7131; 7221; 7229; 7272; 
7351; 7597; 7761; 7978; 8027; 8860; 
8879; 9318; 9636; 9641; 10934; 10991 ; 
13319; 15708 17179; 21899; 21901; 
23871. 

Attachment to Line battalion; pay advocated 
in event of, 1544; 1611; 8977; 8985. 

Camp allowance, 6958; 6981 3 71273; 7351; 
7398; 7694; 7780; 8148; 8357 3 9749; 
10695; 10703; 11978; 12150; 13083; 
13175; 13268; 13381; 14379; 14400. 

Horse allowance for every mounted officer 
in camn advocated, 10962. ° 
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ALLOWANOES AND Pay—cont, 


Courses of instruction, pay during advocated, 
and grants for passing in special subjects, 
6958; 7280; 7597; 9436; 9633; 10472; 
13083 ; 13268; 16511; 16514 ; 23525; 23557. 

Cost of grants for special subjects, Ac- 
countant General’s estimate, 23525; 
23557. 

Expense of passing in special subjects, 
10472. 

Grant, capitation, amount of, 7149; 7150. 

Mobilisation, grant of two guineas on, 23522; 
23683. ‘ 

Outfit allowance 


Amount of and suggestions as to increase, 
7307 ; 7761 ; 7974 ; 8343; 9317; 10990; 
13083; 13145; 13177; 15717; 16548; 
16550. 

Cost of one proposal as to increase 
Accountant General’s estimate, 23458. 

Conditions of obtaining, time of payment, 
etc., drawbacks to, and suggestions as to, 
changes, 7974 ; 8000 ; 8262 ; 8777 ; 10491; 
10585; 11811; 13268; 13684. 

Effect of on supply of officers, 451; 7081 ; 
7695 ; 8780. 

Pay: inadvisability of granting, 1544; 1611; 
7123; 7764; 7777; 12366. 

Only necessary for manceuvres or in case 
of invasion, 13467. 

Yeomanry; comparison with as regards pay 
and allowances, 13085; 13151; 13175. 


APPOINTMENT OF : 

Local men of influence, importance of, 8348 ; 
12142; 17172; 17202. 

Lords Lieutenants of Counties, right of nomina- 
tion, 23230 ; 23244; 23258; 23329. 

Probation, question as to possibility of, 10858. 

Regimental veto, views as to difficulty of 
adopting, 17150. 

Unsuitable officers, admission of, 16477; 16482 ; 
16546. 

War Office, procedure as to, 21907; 23230; 
23705: 23724; 23846. 

(See also title Army Corps Commanders, Authority 
of in relation to Auxiliary Forces.) 


Army Act, placing under; views as to, 454; 671; 
6989; 7307; 7351; 7411; 7422; 7558; 7651 ; 
71605; 8009; 8257; 8387; 8437; 8443; 8479; 
8548; 8611; 9316; 9802; 10541; 12567; 
20448 ; 22611. 


ARTILLERY OFFICERS: 
Adjutants : 
: Acting Adjutants: 9964. 
Age of, 9834. 
Appointment, 10542 ; 10577 ; 12773. 
Difficulty in filling this post owing to 
prejudice against it in Regular Army, 
10578; 12768; 12771. 
Non-appointment, instances of, 9826 ; 
9951; 9959; 9997; 10020. | 
Selection of officer who can ride and 
who has passed through school of 
gunnery, 9275. 
Efficiency, 14169. ; 
Instruction of officers by, for Artillery 
certificate. 9926. 
Mixed Corps, Adjutant for, 9860; 12625. 
Pay. increase advocated, 12774. = 
Period of appointment, views a8 to, 12774; 
12785. Se 
ior captains, 5 : 
ne ory question whether sufficiently 
class 
: the work, 14103. 
eae Officer : appointment from Regular 
CoE eT cocated; 16241; 106256; 16259; 
ay 
16336. 
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ARTILLSRY OsFICERS—cont. 


Efficiency, position -s to, 9202; 9275; 9283 
9300; 9953; 9983; 9990; 9996; 10014; 
12598; 12602; 12670; 14104; 16300; 
16336. 

Artillery certificates held by, 9840. 

Dismissal of inefficient officers, difficulty 
of, 9283 ; 9301. 

Regular officers, comparison with, 9300; 
14105. 

Examinations, notices as to, suggestion as to, 
9436. 

Expenses, 9167; 9173; 10491. 

Grants: 

Artillery certificate, grant attached to, 
9436. 

Horses for camp, 9260. 

Special courses of instruction, grant for, 
advocated, 9824. 

Horses, provision of, 9167; 9174; 9260. 

Intelligence and keenness, 12633 ; 12782 ; 21047; 
21056. 

Number of officers allotted to regiment, com- 
parison with Regular Garrison Artillery, 10002. 

Relations with men, 9659. 

Supply of, difficulties as to, 9787 ; 9797 ; 9950; 
9983 ; 9989 ; 10039 ; 10450 ; 12598 ; 14102. 

Competition with other Volunteer Corps, 
9792. 


Reguler officers, supply of, during camp, 
14181, 


Training, amount done and amount required for 
efficiency, 9870 ; 9990 ; 10014 ; 16300: 16301; 
16336 ; 16384 : 16388 ; 21060. 

Lectures, advantages of, 9813. 
New scale of training laid down by Advisory 
Board, views as to, 9848. 
Opportunities of observing fire, 23074. 
School of instruction, attendance at, 9811; 
9823 ; 9871 ; 10853. 
Subjects of instruction, 21050. 
Riding lessons, 9275 ; 12708. 


AvxiLiary Forces Oper, suggestion as to institu- 
tion of, 7560. 


BRIGADIERS AND BricaDE Masors : 

Appointment of, suggestions as to, 1154; 1159; 
1192 ; 1231 ; 1350 ; 1367 ; 1380; 1451 ; 2706; 
12980 ; 12992 ; 13038 ; 13661 ; 15790 ; 15793; 
10614 ; 19771 ; 20099 ; 22337 ; 22443 ; 22445; 
22601, 

On mobilisation, 10212; 10216; 10242; 
10243; 12976; 12977; 13040; 13668; 
15811 ; 15834; 17356; 19614. 

Contact with brigades, extent of, 13544 ; 13593 ; 
13594 ; 13610; 13663; 14794; 14808. 

Dual command, views as to, 12977; 13040; 
15806. 

Duties undertaken in office of, 13594. 

Importance of popular brigadier who understands 
the force, 13248. 

Responsibility for field training of his men ad- 
vocated, 7379 ; 7388. 

Supervision of instruction of officers, sug- 
gestions as to, 7388 ; 8562 ; 85L8 ; 8668 ; 12982 ; 
13038 ; 13596. 

Ciry ImpertaL VOLUNTEERS, sce that title. 


Civit Honours, ¢.g., J.P., D.L., precedence of officers 
in conferring, advucated, 7835 ; 13084. 


Crass from which drawn, 4945 ; 7695 ; 7994; 8515; 
8644 ; 8865 ; 9847; 10045; 10430; 10551 ; 10815; 
10857; 10898; 10928; 10939; 10941; 10993; 
11810; 12141; 12147; 12150; 12332; 13237; 
13515; 14379; 17155; 17167; 17175; 17237; 
17239. 

Discipline and command of men, effect of, on, 
8955 ; 17038 ; 17122; 17142; 17145. 

Importance of getting right class, 8245 ; 10039; 
14795 ; 16604 ; 17038 ; 17145 ; 21875. 

Increased exactions as to training, possible effect 
of. on, 7205 ; 7215. 
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OFFICERS, VOLUNTEERS—con!. 
Crass from which drawn—cont. : 
New class, suggestion as to supply from, 7761. 
Regular officers, comparison with, 171265. 
Social equality, importance of, 9153. 
Crass Corps, supply of officers from, for other corps, 
8106 ; 8257 ; 8346. 


ComMANDING OFFICERS * 
Appointment : 
Regular Army, supply from, views as to, 
22196. 
On mobilisation, 8678 ; 14570, 
Volunteer officer, efficiency as, 10562; 
22250. 


Authority of: 
Power over men as t) dismissal, etc., 


10700 ; 10735 ; 13241; 13262. 

Army Act, placing the force under, 
question as to effect of on this 
power, 10826. 

Excessive keenness of commanding officers, 
drawbacks of, 10554 ; 10563. 

Clothing of Volunteers, on mobilisation, responsi- 
bility as to, 23451 ; 23452. 

Efficiency of, views as to, 7729; 7745; 14575. 

Extent of command, 9998 ; 10007. 

Financial responsibility of, 6982; 7828; 8381; 
8393 ; 8309; 10967; 12352; 12775; 13112; 
13458 ; 13525 ; 17150; 21241; 22470. 

Budget to be drawn up by, suggestion as 
to, 10966 ; 11066. 

Accountant-Gexeral’s views regarding, 
23424. 

Overdrafts necessitated by date of payment 
of capitation grant, 23418. 

Payment of all unsecured debts by the 
Treasury, suggestion as to, 10968 ; 10986. 

House of Commons’ vote as to, 23555. 

Objections to this course and attitude 
taken by War Office, 23447 ; 23556. 

Position as defined by Volunteer Regulations, 
taking over of liabilities by in-coming 
officer, 23431. 

Sinking fund provided by officers, 10731 ; 
10732. 7 

Fines, infliction and recovery cf, see title Volun- 
teers, subheading Fines. 

Honorary rank, suggestion as to, 14379. 

Instruction and supervision by brigadiers, views 
as to, 7391; 8560. 

Number to a 17-company battalion—question 
as to adequacy, 17284. 

Popularity of, importance of as affecting supply 
of officers, 9153. 

Report by, on efficiency, of officers, suggestion 
as to, 15770. 

(see also subheading Adjutant.) 

Commissions in the Regular Army, for Volunteer 
officers : views as to and as to effect of on supply 
of officers, 7353; 8112; 8126; 8171; 8409; 
9216; 9756; 10936; 12256; 12567; 13083; 
13285 ; 13328. 

Passing of all army candidates through the 
Auxiliary Forces, views as to this suggestion, 
21361 ; 21366; 21601. 

Dismrssau of Officers, 7891; 7922; 8443; 8477; 
16480. 

Dut1Es allotted to subalterns, 10010. 

Ervicrency : position as to, and need for increased 
training, 280; 504; 525; 901; 928; 936; 1042; 
1048; 1150; 1371; 1495; 1584; 1628; 1657 ; 
1711; 1812; 1873; 1911; 2331; 2335; 2421; 
3547; 5701; 5707; 5911; 7049; 7197; 7198; 
7277 ; 7568; 7592; 7984; 8025; 875. 3 8912; 
8929; 9283 ; 9466 ; 9432; 10076; 10150; 10152; 
10265; 10278; 10486; 10551 3 10888; 10994; 


11892 ; 11995; 12010; 12271; 1 
13037 ; S456; 13457; 13470} 15487; 
13508 ; 13; 14470; 
14570; : ; 16424; 
17010; 17041; 17156 ; ; 19843; 
20015; 21240; 21941; 21954; 21479; 
91592; 21620; 21871; 21875; ; 22209, 
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OFFICERS, VOLUNTEERS—cont. 


ErricitEncy : fosition as to, ete.—cont. 


Book knowledge, 16466; 17147; 17375. 

Country, knowledge of, 12581; 16428; 16446. 

Discipline and command over men, quality as 
to, 7414; 7422; 7425; 7431; 8052; 8386; 
8405; 8516; 8557; 9467; 9486; 12368; 
12971; 17060; 17187; 17239; 17654. 

Class in relation to, see subheuding Class. 

Country corps, advantage over town corps 
as to. 8922. 

Difficulty of cultivating this power under 
present Volunteer system, 14524; 14562; 
14682. 

Tocrease in field work advocated, 13568 ; 
13590; 13597; 13613; 17009; 17038; 
22266. 

Manner of giving orders, 17048; 17145; 
17147. 

Regulars, comparison with as to, 14457: 
14564 ; 17048; 17157. 

Responsibility not left sufficiently to officers 
by commanding officers, 10554. 

Effect of efficient officers, upon requirements 
from men as to numbers and training, 17057 ; 
17060 ; 21257; 21482. 

Field Army Brigade: greater facility of officers 
in handling men owing to fourteen days’ 
camp, 13665. 

Men, comparison with as to, 11897. 

Militia, comparison with as to, 3452; 3601, 
21600. 

Possibility of producing efficient officers under 
Volunteer system, views as to, 9494; 14463; 
14524; 14562; 14582; 16442; 16477. 

Qualifications most valuable, and subjects most 
important in training of Volunteer officers, 
910; 1373; 1382. 

Regular officers—comparison with, 7646 ; 9496 ; 
14457; 14463. 

Senior officers and officers in subordinate ranks, 
relative efficiency, 10815; 16240; 17027; 
17045. 

Views of Volunteer officers a3 to their own 
capacity, question as to, 15858. 


ENGINEER OFFICERS: 


Absence from civil work in event of invasion, 
question as to, difficulty of, 12443; 12472. 
Adjutant, appointment of, 9094 ; 11770; 11771, 

11777; 22867. 

Allowances, adequate to cover out-of-pocket ex- 
penses advocated, 9036. 

Class from which drawn, men with engineering 
knowledge, etc., 9056; 9064; 9187; 12460; 
22803. 

Commissions in Regular Army, view that 
engineer officers should be eligible for, 9101. 

Discipline, quality as to, 12518. 

Electrical Engineers: Regular adjutant ap- 
pointed, 22867. 

Headquarters for officers: suggestion as to pro- 
vision of, 9036. 

Horses, provision of, 9122. 

Status: improvement advocated, 9036; 9071; 
9101; 11654. 

Submarine Miners, see that title. 

Supply of, 9036; 9056; 11693; 11732; 12461. 

Training, courses of instruction, eto., 9057 ; 
11693. 

Submarine Mining establishment, Chatham, 
22807 ; 22863; 22864. 


ExaMInaTions, see subheading Training. 


ExcHance with Regular officers, suggestion as to, 


23781. 


Expenses of, losses owing to absence from civil 


cecupation, etc., 3332; 8343 ; 8344 ; 8880 ; 9649; 
9684; 9749 10732; 11433; 11810; 11812; 


11930; 12333; 12370; 13083; 13121; 13145; 
13155; 13233; 13239; 13240; 13268; 13369; 
13380; 13435; 13436; 13440; 13519; 13684; 


15708; 15717; 15740; 16484; 16548; 17220; 
17248; 17249; 21520; 21899; 22109; 22294, 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


OFFICERS, VOLUNTEERS—cont. 
Expensss of, etce.—cont. ’ 


Militia, comparison with, 22296. 

No arrangemenis to be made which would affect 
@ man in his civil employment, suggestion a3 
to, 8106. 

Number and quality of officers, best in most 
expensive corps, 15717. 

Private expenditure on entertainments, etc., 
8882; 8932; 12338; 19854; 13369; 13380; 
13436 ; 13440. 

Prohibition of giving prizes by individual 
officers, instance of, 10930. 
Public subscriptions, decline in, 13526. 
Total amount of, estimate of, 10930; 10934. 
FinanciaL RESPONSIBILITIES : 
Commanding officer, see that subheading. 


Regulations as to members of finance committee : 


signing bond, objections to, 9649. 
Relief from, effect on efficiency, 10152. 
Grant, capitation, amount of, 7149; 7150. 
Grant or retaining fee, suggestion as to, 451; 1544. 


Cost of giving a grant to all officers of over three 


years’ service, estimate of by Accountant- 
General, 23461. 


Hicuer Starr: supply of officers from Regular 
Army for, views as to, 21412; 22013; 22193. 
On mobilisation, 13041; 14522; 14570; 
15834 ; 15846; 17356. 
Proportion of Volunteer officers who could 
take such commands after a short training, 
15834. 
Honorary Rayk, suzgestion a3 to, 14379. 


ImporTaNcE of officers, 7120; 7219; 7227; 7244; 
7263; 7265; 7271; 10217; 10221; 10226; 
13628; 17007; 17009; 17011; 17034; 17038; 
17043; 17057; 17060; 17094; 17114; 17116; 
17136; 17144; 17187; 17243; 21357; 21375; 
21445; 21482; 21621; 21880; 21884; 22153; 
22249 ; 22260. 

Fighting in enclosed country, importance of 
having good officers for, 14755; 14757; 
14780. 


InsprEctina OFFICERS, see title Volunteers, subheading 
Inspections and Reports. 


INTELLIGENCE OFFIcER, provision advocated, 17046. 
Difficulty of training in peace time, 15791; 
15794. 
INTELLIGENCE of Volunteer officers, 918 ; 928; 12968; 
13510; 13614; 14473; 17283; 22292. 
Juries and other civil liabilities, exemption from, 
1 views a3 to this suggestion, 8952; 9800; 9805; 
12900; 13268; 14379; 22417; 22611. 
KeENNESS, 1914; 3391; 72 7261 ; 7276; 8388; 
8558; 10272; 10294; 10553; 10815; 
12332; 12968; 12985; 13586; 13614; 
13620; 14462; 14473; 15860; 16445; 
16463; 17239; 17245; 2 
Comparison with men as to, 7697. 
Comzarison with Rozular officers, 7726. 
Mirrary Law, study of, views as to importance of, 
15780. 
MoBILISATION = 
Discharge of inefficient officers on, 7891 5 71922 ; 
9569. : 
Duties of officers commanding dep6ts in event 
of, 20029. 
Increase in number of officers to a company, 
necessity for, 15849. 
Instruction as to duties on, 8794. 
Provisional regiments of Volunteers suggested 
in event of, question as to ettiviency of, 7866. 
Supply of officers on, In62: 7866; 7887; 7893; 
8930; 10228; 13418; 13-41: 13645 5 13657 ; 
13659 ; 21871; 22071. ee 
From the ranks, question as to possibility 
of, 8954. 
Importance of having good officers, 14517 ; 
14521. 
(see also subheading Hicher Staff and Staff.) 


OFFICERS, VOLUNTEERS—cont. 
Musxerry, see that title. 


Noumaper of officers to a Company, 12193; 12196; 
15847, 
Prxiop OF SERVICE: 
Average length of, 10885. 
Effect of Volunteer Decoration on, ace title 
Volunteer Decoration. 
Fixed period, views as to, 7287; 9319. 
PROMOTION : 
Conditions of, 528; 663; 2007; 7283; 7584; 
7974; 16213. 
War Office procedure in framing new 
regulations, 22045; 22051. 
From the ranks, views as to, 8954; 17125; 
22138 ; 22140; 22277. 
Rapidity of, in junior ranks, 16555. 
Report by commanding officer as to efficiency, 
views as to this suggestion, 15767; 15770. 
Stagnation in senior ranks, proposed relief by 
examination for field rank and command, 7975. 
(see also subheading Appointment.) 
QUARTERMASTERS : 
Duties, efficiency and training of, 7097; 8151; 
8618; 9623; 10104. 
Examinations passed by, 17320. 
Grants for men qualifying as, advocated, 9634. 


Supply of post if no one volunteers, question 
as to, 8625. 


ResponsiBiLity for training men, 8903; 10157. 


Reluctance in accepting sufficient responsibility 
11996; 12003; 12005. 


Rattway Trave.iina, Special privileges, question 
as to possibility of, 12908. 


Reasons inducing men to become Volunteer officers, 
16483. 


Rurces, equipment with, advocated, 9635. 
SIGNALLING OFFICER, question as to, 15790; 15794. 


Scnoors, Pusuic: qualifying for commissions at, 
advocated, 8249 ; 8311; 8356. 


(see also title Cadet Corps in Public Schools.) 
Sour Arrican Wag, see that title. 


Srorrs, competition with volunteering, 10989; 
11818; 13276 ; 13317. 

Starr, necessity for organising, 12546; 12552; 
12566; 12581; 13455; 18456; 13466; 13467; 
18471; 13487; 13641; 13657; 13660; 15790; 
15794; 15834; 15839; 15846; 17009; 17046; 
17142; 17360; 21411; 22013; 22337; 22445; 
23773 ; 23780 ; 23827 ; 23868. 


Sratus of, raising advocated as a means of increasing 
supply, 7775; 8438 ; 8439; 9798; 10454; 11028; 
11694; 11978; 12905; 13084; 13183; 13314; 
13512. 

Identical with Militia and Yeomanry, sugges- 
tion as to, 6989; 7307; 7350; 7412; 7558; 
7653 ; 7695 ; 7732 ; 8257 ; 8387 ; 8438 ; 9317; 
9749 ; 11654; 13083 ; 13084; 14379. 

Identical with Militia, higher than Yeomanry, 
advocated, 12568. 


SusMaBINE Mingrs, see that title. 


Surry OFFICER, suggestion as to, 15790; 15794. 
Suepty oF OFFIcERs : 

Adequacy in certain corps, 8105 ; 8248; 8342 ; 
8514; 8682; 9546; 9550; 10044; 17237; 
20011. 

Deficiency in and general suggestions for remedy- 
ing deficiency, 292; 363; 431; 450; 668 5 
808; 1006; 1778; 3331; 3692; 5210; 7085; 
7225 ; 7307 ; 7556 ; 7694 ; 7730 ; 7831 ; 78885 
7926; 7960; 7973 ; 8106; 8380; 8387; 8410; 
8776 ; 8859 ; 8896 ; 8913 ; 8927 ; 8950; 9183 5 
10264 ; 10269 ; 10450 ; 10487; 10491; 10693; 
10734 ; 10817; 10884; 10928; 10933; 1¢ 

‘ 11808 ; 11810; 11814; 11819; 11859; 119775 
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OFFICERS, VOLUNTEERS—cent. 


Tsarnina—cont. , i 
‘Attachment to a Line battalion, views as to, 


OFFICERS, VOLUNTEERS—con!. 
Surp.y oF OFFICERS—cont. 


Deficiency in, e:¢.—con’. 
12072 ; 12140; 12190; 12256; 12269; 12362; 
12792; 13083 ; 13233 ; 13268 ; 13271; 13311; 
13409 ; 13414; 13456; 13568 ; 14379; 14804; 
14812; 15718; 16545 ; 17071; 21356 ; 21377; 
21621; 21872; 21898; 21901 ; 22109; 22274; 
22327 ; 23755. 

Appeal from the King, views as to probable 
effect of, 9318. 

Cadet Corps, value of as a means of supply, 
see title Cadet Corps in Public Schools, 
subheading Supply cf Officers for Aux- 
iliary Forces from. 

Decrease since 1886, return showing, 22436. 

Deputy - Lieutenants, compulsory service 
as officers of Auxiliary Forces, suggestion 
as to, 23766. 

Efficiency of corps, effect cf on supply of 
officers, 7270 ; 14812; 16483. 

Higher Staff, see that subheading. 

Increased establishment and creation cf a 
Reserve, suggestion as to, 1365. 

Institute of Commanding Officers of Volun- 
teers, resolution as to, 7085. 

Knowledge of deficiency by continental 
Powers, question as to, 21885. 

Lists of candidates for commissions in 
particular regiments, 23816. 

Percentage of shortage, return showing, 
23755. 

Real difficulty is as to supply rather than 
training, 7687. 

Scheme advocated by Lord Lovat for appli- 
cation of the principle of the Militia 
Ballot Act to the leisured classes, see 
index to Lord Lovat’s evidence. 

Strength of companies in relation to, 7269 ; 
7272; 15718. 

War Office: question as to consideration of 
schemes for remedying this deficiency, 
293; 3409. 

On Mobilisation, see subheading Mobilisation. 

Outlying companies, supply of officers for, 10532. 

Regular Army, supply of certain number of 
officers from, views as to 528; 1096; 1181; 
1197; 1222; 1315; 1545; 1647; 1737; 
2334; 2337; 4932; 8056; 12256; 13286; 
13456 ; 15854; 17048; 21240; 22260. 

Entire supply from, views as to, whether it 
would be possible to produce an efficient 

force under these conditions, 16438. 

Increased number to be attached during 
drill season, views as to, 16428. 

(See elso subheadings Higher Staff, Staff; and 
Mobilisation.) 

Status of officers and its effect on supply, see sub- 
heading Status. 

University candidates for commissions in 
Auxiliary Forces, see title University 
Candidates. 

University Corps, value of a3 a means of supply, 
see title University Voluntecr Corps, subheading 
Officers, Auxiliary Forces generally. 


Trarnine : 


Advisory Board, summary of recommendations as 
to, 22452. 

Amountdone, and amount necessary for efficiency, 
views as to, 86; 382; 405; 528; 901; 906; 
910; 928; 929; 1007; 1494; 1713; 1913; 
2331; 2335; 2425; 2491; 2581; 3389; 
5214; 7198; 7211; 7277; 7359; 7584; 
7596; 7925; 9154; 9955; 9990; 9996; 
10221; 10891; 10994; 12970; 13516; 
13673; 15761; 15768; 16419; 17102; 
17156 ; 19706 ; 22498 ; 23788. 

After mobilisation, 405 ; 905; 7726; TT45 ; 
7862; 7888; 7922; 10995; 10996; 
13676 ; 13682. 

Basis of present regulations — amount 
possible, not amount desirable, 21424 ; 
22454, ; 

Comparison with men as to, 17020; 17036. 

Increase in requitements during last forty 
years, 13235 ‘ 


930; 1494; 1544; 5917; 8977; 8984 ; 9186; 
13591; 13598; 13672; 14396; 15754 ; 
16428; 16468; 17156; 17158; 17240 ; 
17251; 21112; 21144: 21255 ; 22275 ; 22570. 

Opportunities for training allowed, 17161; 
17170 ; 22637. 

Camp, importance of. and period advocated, 7126; 
7995 ; 12147; 13456; 13470; 13512; 13516 ; 
13664. : 

Country, knowledge of, importance of cultivat-. 
ing, 12581; 16446. 

Depét-training, advantages of, views as to, 8006 ; 
22570. 

P.S., suggestion that certificate should be 

nted after depét training, 7363; 
13083; 13123; 16471. 

Examinations : 

Military administration and military law, 
question as to examination in, 8459. 

PS. Certificates : 

Exaction as to, as condition for receiving 
a commission, advocated, 528; 663 ; 
2007 ; 16206. 

Suggestion that it should carry the 
artillery certificate, 9436. 

Proficiency examination not a sufficiently 
severe test to qualify an officer to train his 
company, 10894. 

Return showing number of officers who have 
qualified for “‘Q” or “ q.”” 

(see also subheading Allowanccs—Courses of 
Instruction). 

Field Training : 

Importance of, and necessity for increased 
opportunities of, 7995; 8045; 13487; 
13508 ; 13563; 17009; 17038; 17147; 
21477. 

Preliminary indoor instruction and war 
game, question as to importance of, 8046. 

School for field work advocated, 16428; 
16468. 

(see also subheading Manceuvres.) 
Gymnastic training in early life, value of, 13275 
Lectures and night classes, value of, 7077 ; 7362 + 

7387; 7401; 7406; 7584; 7998; 8028; 
8040; 8108; 8559; 8777; 8979; 8986; 
9749; 9761; 10317; 10427; 10894; 11026; 
11063 ; 11978; 12203; 13620; 16463. 

Midland Officer’s Association, Classes insti- 
tuted by, 10315. 

University of Birmingham, professorships 
of tactics, and military history ; question 
as to establishment of, 10312; 10475. 

Manchester Tactical Society, regulations as to, 
7247. 

Maneeuvres, value of, 13591; 15707; 16428; 
16468 ; 21255. 

Militia, comparison with, 3452; 3601. 

Mobilisation : 

Amount of training required on, see sub- 
heading Amount. 

Instruction as to work on mobilisation 
question as to, 8521; 13304. 

Stations on mobilisation, importance of 
familiarity with, 12581; 17046. 

Outposts and reconnaissance, question as to, 
12204 ; 12207 ; 14333. 

Passing of all Volunteer officers through the 
ranks, views as to this suggestion, 8177; 
13275 ; 17193; 22138. 

Riding courses for, 13278. 

Scheme of instruction under discussion at the 
War Office, 1784; 1795. 

Schools of Instruction, attendance at, 7256; 
7261; 7584; 8001; 8177; 8411; 9551; 
9552 ; 9634; 10120; 10310; 10894; 10897; 
12147; 12383 ; 21255 ; 21364; 22570; 23789. 

Admission, difficulties as to, at Hythe and 
other schools, 8005: 10492; 10543; 
11811; 11872; 14913; 14927; 14964; 
15225; 15223; 21144; 21303; 21305; 
21310; 22639; 22640. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 
OFFICERS, VOLUNTEERS —cont, 


TRAINING —cont, 
Schools cf Instruciion, ete.—ecnt. 


Aldershot and Salisbury, schools at advo- 


cated, where field training could be given, 
12145. 


Choice of classes, 21302. 

Continuous course at a school or military 
institute. views as to this sugcestion, 2427 ; 
2581 ; 7052 ; 7199; 7204; 7276; 7362; 7597 ; 
8110; 8177; 8180; 8642; 8643; 8897; 
8904 ; 9186; 9189; 9751; 9753; 9816; 
10428 ; 10992; 11022; 11064; 11123; 
13616; 13675; 13694; 16428; 16507; 
17170: 17171; 21360; 21366; 21601; 
22630. 

Advantage cf as compared with training 
with Regular unit, 21112; 21144. 

Convenient centres, schools at, advocated. 
2705 ; 6996; 7199; 7202; 7251; 7695; 
8317; 8558; 8979; 9649; 9670; 9749; 
9751; 9811; 10118; 10120; 10857; 
11063; 11842; 11878; 11996; 13591; 
14802 ; 14803; 17251. 

Moveable schools advocated, 23789 ; 
23791. ; 

Standing school to which officers could 
¥o whenever convenient, advccated, 
12000. 

Teaching staff for such schools, 11844 ; 
11879. 

Districts or Army Corps, schools in, advo- 
cated, 21362. 

Employers’ willingness to grant leave for 
attendance at, questions as to, 5248 ; 5352 ; 
5374; 5430; 5493; 6111. 

Hours of instruction at Wellington Barracks, 
11061. 

Number of officers who have passed through 
schools, 10425 ; 11891; 12271. 

Professorship in military subjects at Bir- 
mingham University, founding of, views 
as to, 10313; 10475. 

Season of attendance, 9649. 

Text bocks, improvement advocated, 17891. 

Two ‘periods of a fortnight instead of one 
of a month advocated, 9671; 9751. 

Uniformity of training ensued by, 11896. 

Value of instruction given in, views as to, 

17890. 
Staff training, necessity for, 23827. 

(see also subheading Staff, provision of). 
Subjects most important in, 910; 1382. 
Supervision of training by brigade staff, see sub- 

heading Brigadiers and Brigade-Major. 
. System of, comparison with system in Regular 


Army, 1925, 
Tactical instruction, 913; 3551; 7584; 7590; 
7659; 8317; 8413; 8456; 9749; 9753; 


9758 ; 10154; 10224; 10304 ; 10426; 11996; 
12199; 12271; 13509; 14334; 15072; 15764; 
15778 ; 21362 ; 23463 ; 23525 ; 23528 ; 23557. 
War game, 7584; 8017; 8028; 8032; 8046; 
12016; 12208; 13510; 13511; 13588; 13614. 
TRaNSFER to Regular Army in time of War ; shortage 
resulting, 813 ; 815. 
TRaNsPorT OFFICER, suggestion as to, 15790; 15794; 
17046 ; 17087. 
Usirorm: expenses as to, 8343; 11810; 11930; 
11931; 11932; 13146; 16550; 16606. 
VoLUNTEER Decoration, see that title, 


OPFICERS, YEOMANRY : 


ADMINISTRATIVE powers of, ¢:mments on, 449. 
Pay and allowances: comparison with Volunteers 
as to, 13085; 13151; 13175. 
Surrxy of, 21881. 
Competition with Militia as to, 4173; 4477; 
570L, 
rae Army : officers of 8 years’ service allowed 
to serve in Yeomanry with retired pay, for 
10 years, 23755. 
Traintxa: experiment as to local schools in Scot- 
Jand, 23791. 


PERMANENT STAFF MILITIA: 


ADJUTANTS, see title Officers, Militia. 

ALLOWANCES, separation, views as to, 167/5. 

APPOINTMENT oF, observations as to, and as to 
class of men obtained, 2720; 2877: 3959; 4012; 
4090; 4710; 4915; 5172; 5701 (page 198); 
6288 ; 6335; 6342; 14885 ; 15621; 15866; 16789 
17078; 17079; 17808; 17812; 18923; 19958; 
20495 ; 20589; 21153; 21225; 21986; 21992. 

Probationary period, views as to advisability 
of, 21986. 

Promotion from Militia, views os to, 15623; 
16725; 17812; 18639; 19092; 19962; 
20502 ; 21987; 21223. 

Superior advantages offered to Volunteer 
Permanent Staff, 16789. 


Cost of, estimate of in return showing total cost of 
the Militia, 23591. 
Dorrss of, 567; 6411; 6418; 16983; 23053. 
Non-training period, 14935; 17080; 19820. 


Er¥iciency, position as to, 16789; 17080; 19162; 
19959 ; 20589. 


Difficulties as to inefficiency on mobilisation, 
4703; 4730; 5030; 5064. 
Importance of 16789; 17076; 
17809 ; 20589. 
Musxerry, see that title. 
Noumees of, views as to adequacy, 572; 2726; 3472; 
4391; 4447; 4685; 4693; 48562; 4917; 4946; 
5073; 5135; 5701 (page 198); 14934; 16013; 


17741; 17792; 


15117; 16721; 16836; 16837; 17817; 18620; 
18646; 19162; 19817; 19963; 20027; 21024; 
22885. 


Orperty Room Crerk, placing on Permanent Staff 
advocated, 18520. 


Pay of, 601; 2736; 4090; 4111 

PERIOD OF SERVICE, suggestion as to limiting, 3467; 
3954 ; 16728; 21992; 21995. 

Promotion according to merit, 15016; 19960. 


Recrvitixa by, views as to, 14679; 14682; 22070. 


Suppry of, adequacy of, 565; 2721. 
Volunteers, competition with, 16789. 
Tuamime of, 21153. 


Schools of Instruction, attendance at advocated, 
21153; 21396. 


PERMANENT STAFF, VOLUNTEERS : 


ADJUTANTS, see title Officers, Volunteers. 


ALLowances from Corps funds, question as to, 9764 ; 
23305 ; 23504; 23628 ; 23633. 
Extravagant amounts, attempts by War Office 
to check, 23393. ; 
General Officers Commanding to settle questions 
as to, 23642. 


APPOINTMENT of, observations as to, 17078 ; 21153. 
Engineers: appointment practically in hands 
of commanding officer, 11765. 


Doties of, 9916; 9919; 23643; 23645. 
Occupation when not giving instruction, 9917. 


Erricrency of, 2720; 3468; 10342; 14381; 16618; 
17079 ; 17080. 


Importance of, 17076. 


Numser of, views aa to adequacy, 2726; 4949 ; 


799; 9102; 9303; 9304; 9629; 9836; 9883; 
9914; 10342; 105445 10795; 11764; 11991; 
16504. 


Pay of, 601; 4090; 7183; 16616. 
Artillery, pay of, 2736; 9749; 9750; 9763. 
Yeomanry, comparison with, 13035. 
PERtop oF APPOINTMENT, views as to advisability of 
limiting, 9749. 
QuarTER-MasTeR S#RGEANT: appointment from 
Regulars advocated, 8626; 9104; 10795. 


INDEX (SUBJECTS). 


PERMANENT STAFF, VOLUNTEERS—cont. 
Recruitina by, views as to, 22070. 
SrRGeanT-Masor. 

Employment on Sergeant-Major’s duties only, 
107¥5. ‘ 
Selection by Commanding officer, advisability 
of, 9039 ; 9092; 11801. 
Warrant rank for, suggestion as to, 8683; 8904; 
9039; 9092; 10547; 11801; 11803; 22890. 
Susmanine Miners, no Permanent Staff provided 
for, see tie Submarine Miners, Voluntee-s. 
Suppiy oF: 
Adequacy of, 565 ; 2721. 
Territorial regiment: supply from, 
15028. 
TRAINING, epecial courses for, question as to, 9821. 


13281 ; 


POST OFFICE: 
Caper Corps, none attached to, 24064. 
' Empvoyes, serving in the Auxiliary Forces: 
Difficulty as to granting additional Icave to, 
15276, c 
Number serving as Volunteers, 15333. 
Season inconvenient for camps, for Post Office 
employés, 15276. 
Substitute for postmen when attending shooting 
and drill exercises, 15329. 
Exxmption of postmen in event of enforcoment of 
the Militia Ballot Act, necessity for, 15302; 15304 ; 
15326, 


TELEGRAPH MESSENGERS, 
24064. 


compulsory drill of, 


RAILWAYS: 
Empoyers, Railway Companies, see tide Employers. 
Movement of troops by rail in event of invasion, 
questions as to, 3001; 3036; 6093; 6185; 8177. 
Connection between South Eastern and Chatham 
and North Western systems, 6195. 
Detraining, facilities for, 6199. 


~ MUSKETRY, arrangements for taking men to range, 
23552 ; 23554. 


Scnemr for protection of railways in event of in- 
vasion, question as to formulation of, 6093. 


VicrvaLLine of troops, arrangement as to, 6193. 


Votuntrers, railway employés as, difficultics in 
granting leave to, in event of invasion, questions 
a3 to, 6087; 6190, 12442; 12463. 


Workrne of traffic in event of invasion, 12452; 
12454; 12455; 12465. 


RANGES : 
CLosine of, 2146 ; 2293. 


Miuitta, questions as to adequacy of, 586; 1024; 
2146; 2728; 4277; 4365; 4467 + 4805; 4880; 
4935; 5054; 6260; 15181 ; 15209; 15527; 


18594 ; 19272 ; 19874; 20029; 20761; 22241. 
Volunteer Tanges, use of, by Militia, 19885. 
Mrvtarurg ranges, 1924; 2038; 2057: 227 ; 7 
ST aaa ees 
Cost of, 2322. 
Sza-Coasr ranges, suggestion as to, 2299. 


Suorrzsr Tange desirable for practice with full cart- 


ridge, 2327; 
Votcnrerrs : 
Abolition of practice in firin, 
ig over longer range 
than 500 yards, 2052 ; 2061; 2209, . 


Adequacy of present ranges, and questions as 
to difficulties arising from inadequacy, etc., 


1924; 2038; 2224; 5281; 7695; 7711, 
7000; 7907; 8U10; 8303; . 8417; 8524; 
8740; 8873; 8894; 8965; 9479; 9480; 
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RANGES—cont. 
VoLUNTEERS—con'. 
Adequacy of present ranges, elo.—con’. 
9508 ; 9509; 10167; 10169; 10181; 10183; 
10410 ; 10476 ; 10837 ; 10017 ; 11902; 11853; 


12078; 12103; 12158; 12285; — 130165 ; 
13192; 13288; 13580; 13608; ° 14801; 
15843; 16457; 16491; 16552; 17277; 


22262; 22457; 22539: 

Now musketry: regulations, adequacy for 
course under, 2034; 9519; 9520; 11040; 
13606. ' 

Rifle clubs, competition with, 2111. 

Town battalions, special advantages and 
disadvantages as to, 8527; 8746. 

Clisses of range, 2094. 

Laad range for artillery, absenc? of, 9938. 

Miniature ranges, 2033; 2057; 2227; 2324 ; 
23537. 

Protected ranges: question as to, 2222; 2732; 
8753; 11853; 11857: 12079 ;. 12988; 12103. 

Expenditure on, 23538. 

Provision of : 

Expenses as to, 7972; 8212; 9628; 10968; 
13524. 

Amounts outstanding on 2st March 
1903, 23443. 

Government, provision by : 

Advisability, views as to, 9549; 9749; 
13319; 13456; 13542. 

Expenditure on by the Government, 
23475 ; 23537. 

Cost of completing supply, ques- 
tion as to, 23545. 

War Office, extent to which it accepts 
liability for provision, 23478. 

Grant, special for, see title Volunteers, sub- 
heading Grants—Special Grant, eto. 


RECRUITING, ze titles Army Orgarisa:ion, Militia, 
and Volunteers, subheading Rec-uiting. 


REINFORCEMENTS for service ab:cad, sce tide 
Army Organisation. 


RESERVE: 
Apmy, see tstle Army Orgaaisation. 
Muri, see title Militia Reserve. 
VoLUNTEERS, suggestions as to, see tile Volunteers, 
subheading Reserve. 


RIFLE CLUBS: 
RaneeEs, competition with Volunteers as to, que3- 
tion as to, 2111. 
RECRUITING, Compecition with Volunteers a3 to, 
question us to, 22551. 
VaLuE of, 2110; 7541; 7622. 


SCHOOLS, Military Training in: 

Army Classes at Eton, 11445; 11457. 

Boarp Schools, suggestion as to Army Drill in, 
23967. 

Caper Corps, sce that title. 

Computsory Training in, suggestion as to, 1718; 
1730; 2476; 2590; 6796; 6799; 14702; 22181; 
23788 ; 23971. 

Bill promoted in 1901 by Dr. Warre, 11397, 

Dissemivation of military knowledge, value of, 
11441; 11469 ; 11500. 

Epvcationat value of military subjects, 11397; 
11457 ; 11469. 

Supsects which can be best mastered in early life, 
11407 ; 11448 ; 22245. 

VatueE of military training in, 1718; 1731; 2476; 
2590. 
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e ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


SOCIETIES represented before the Commission. 
Commirrge of ComManpine Orricers oF En- 
GINEERS, VOLUNTEERS. 
Witness :— 
Colonel E. T. Clifford, 8987-9123. 
Institute of Commanpina Orricers oF Votun- 
TEERS. 
Witnesses :— 
Colonel M. B. Pearson, C.B., 6954-7117. 
Colonel F. W. Tannett-Walker, 7684-7805. 
Institute oF Sexton MxpicaL OrFiceRs oF 
Yeomanry anp VOLUNTEERS. 
Witness :-— 
Brig.-Surgeon-Lieut.-Colonel W. R. Smith, 
M.D., 13890-14045. 
Murra Rirte Assocration. 
Witnesses :-— 
Colonel W. A. Hill, C.B., 
Lieut.-Col. R. Mi. Holden, } 15348-15705. 
Nationau Service Leaavs. 
Witnesses :— 
The Duke of Wellington, K.G., 6786-6811. 
Mr. G. F. Shee, 6812-6953. 
North or Exocianp Votuntger Sesvice Iysti- 
TUTION. 
Witness :—Colonel W. M. Angus, C.B., 7295- 
1534, 


ScormsH InstiruTe of VOLUNTEER CoMMAND- 
Ina OFFICERS. 
Witnesses :— 
Colonel Sir R. W. Anstruther, Bart., 8483- 
8689. 
Colonel R. C, Mackenzie, 10873-11067. 


South WaLes anp Monmourusarre Tactical 


Soctery. 
Witness :— 
Colonel J. O. Quirk, C.B., D.S.0., 7957- 
8089. 
VotuntgER Mevicat Association. 
Witness :-— 


Brig. - Surgeon - Lieut.- Colonel A. Clark, 
13786-13889. 
VotunTgeR OFFICERS’ 
CHESTER AND DisTRIcT. 
Witness :-— 
Colonel R. K. Birley, C.B., 7118-7294. 


AssociaTIoN oF Man- 


SOUTH AFRICAN WAR: 


Army SERVICE CoRPS: 
22656. : 
Services of Voluntecrs and Militiamen, 22779. 


deficiency of personnel, 


ERY : : 
sag sce of Field Artillery into Mounted Rifles, 
323; 21953. 
Elswick Battery, see that title. 
Five-inch gun, use of in, 21220. 
Hon. Artillery Company's Field Battery, see 
title City Imperial Volunteers. 
New Zealand Battery, 1882. 
Offer to organise a Volunteer Field Battery, 9169. 
Regular Artillery : : 
Field Artillery, increase during the war, 
21953 5 . ve 
Garrison Artillery services in, and position 
as to coast defence at home during, 14230. 
Volunteer Artillery, services offered’ but not 
accepted, 10684. 


Avxittary Forces, numbers: serving, and efficiency 
shown by. general observations as to, 1737; 1837. 
(See also subheadings Militia and Volunteers.) 


Boer Successes, circumstances influencing, 19680. 
Knowledge of the country, advantage of, 
12549; 12579; 14772. 
Capet BaTrazioss: boys from serving in, 24028 ; 
24050 5 24052 ; 24102. . 
Efficiency of non-commissioned officers who had 
previously served in battalion, 23964. 
Crry Impertay VOLUNTEERS. see that title. 


SOUTH AFRICAN WAR—cont. 


Cotontau Forces, efficiency, discipline, ctc., 2350; 
2372 ; 2384; 2405 ; 2435 ; 2550. i 


Commission on, see title Commissions and Com- 
taittees. 
Evgcrricat Exoresrs, services of skilled search- 
light contingents in, 10589 ; 10600 ; 10629 ; 10635. 
Armoured trains on Lines of Communication, 
responsibility for search-lights on, 10667. 
Discipline of the contingents, 10630. 
Equipment, 10589 ; 10590. 
Improvement in men as regards adaptability 
to exigencies of War, 10665. 
Previous Service in Volunteers, question as 
to, 10637. 
Railway Signals and the Block System, rapid 
training of men in, 10668. 
Telegraphists, work done by, 10670. 
Transport, 10635. 


Exswick BavTeEry, see that title. 


Exp arkation of troops, time occupied in, question 
as to, 21486 ; 21792. & 
Empioyers of labour, attitude during, see title Em- 
ployers, subheading South African War. 
Enarverrs, Auxiliary Forces, value of work done in 
and efficiency shown by, 9050; 11627; 11719; 
11745; 12437; 12439; 12486; 22795; 22801; 
22802 ; 22867 ; 22900. 
Electrical Engineers, see that subheading. 
Horses, provision of, 22818. 
Musketry : importance of, shown by, 16935. 
Nature of work at home, 12435. 
Adjutants of home corps: withdrawal during, 
16939. 
Strength engaged, 12474: 12500. 
Training before going out, 12497. 


Home Derence, position as to, during, 150; 152; 
6821; 14230; 21251; 21262; 21533; 22113; 
22121 ; 22155; 22193. 

Irnrxeouar Troops : 

Discipline and morale, 17041 ; 17059 ; 17120. 

Efficiency, 17012; 17105. 

Officers, supply and efficiency, 17006: 17011; 
17041 ; 17124. 

Severity of test, 17120. 


Lessons of the war, applicable to European war- 
fare, 448. 


Lovat’s Scouts: 
Officers, supply, 17006; 17047; 17137. 
Physique, 17031. 
Recruiting. 17006. 
Mepicat Service, see that title. 


Mmimia in: work done and efficiency shown 
by, views as to, 881; 1078; 1140; 1493; 1786; 
2330; 2372; 4048; 4070; 4087; 4110; 4133; 
4428 ; 6713 ; 14893 ; 14902 ; 14905 ; 14906 ; 14949; 
16681 ; 16961 ; 18341 ; 18343 ; 18344; 18345 ; 18359: 
18458; 18525; 18528; 18529; IgsQ1; 18592; 
18853; 18894; 18895; 18897; 18898; 18906; 
18907 ; 18972; 19145 ; 20047 ; 20584. 

Age of men sent out, 4134: 4140; 14904; 
14947 ; 15395 ; 17698 ; 18461 ; 18474; 18516. 
Boots, excellence of, 20760, 
Discipline, 14892 ; 14894 ; 14901 ; 18347; 18457. 
Tests to which subjected, 18458. 
Employment of men on return, 19837. 
Musketry: training at home, and in South 
Africa, question as t», 18476 ; 18525. 
Non-commissioned officers, sce that subheading. 
Officers, see that subheading. 
Organisation in, 499 ; 883; 1786; 6361; 18345 ; 
18973. 
Pay of as compared with Colonial troops and 
Yeomanry, 18520. : 
Physique, proportion rejected as medically 
unfit, I8514; 18950. 
Re-engagement on return home, question a6 to, 
4105; 20048. 
Purchase of discharge on disembodiment, 
. 14870; L871. 
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INDEX (SUBJECTS). 


SOUTH AFRICAN WAR --cont. 
Muutia in: value of work done, ete.—cont. 


Regular forces, transfer of men to, 15095 ; 21904 ; 
23600. 

Reserve: question as to effect of withdrawal 
from the force, 940; 1141; 2647; 14896; 
18344; 18406; 18902. 

Term of service, 4348 ; 4352. 

Training before proceeding to South Africa, 
1433; 2347; 18896; 18898; 18899; 18900; 
18908 ; 23860. 

Treatment of the force, 19083. 

Willingness of men to undertake foreign service, 
6524; 15095; 16908. 


Mostusation of Auxiliary Forces and Reservists, 
extent of, in England after despatch of the Field 
Force, 250. 


Movnrgep Inranrry, value of in, 1141 ; 1263; 
2354 ; 2385; 17450; 17563; 17566. 


Naval arrangements, reinforcement of Cape squadron, 
2989. 


Non-ComMMissioNep OFFICERS : 
Militia : 
Efficiency, discipline, etc., 1790; 2373; 
14892; 14894; 14901; 15116; 18587. 
Stiffening of Regulars, 20845. 
Volunteers, efficiencv of and defects in training, 
17332; 17638. 


| OFFICERS ; eee 
| Militia : 
‘ Adjutante: difficulties as to, 3799. 

Army rank, not at first granted, 14927; 
14933. 

Efficiency: 1141; 1246; 1270; 2440; 
14959 : 17060; 18345; 18247: 18373. 

Losses incurred by, owing to absence from 
civil occupations, 537; 3422; 3687; 
4510; 18577. 

Regular Army, transfer to and effect of the on 
the Militia, 205; 814; 881; 1079; 1141 3 
1238; 1248; 1327; 1787; 1789; 2333 ; 

2440; 2873; 3750; 3781; 4083; 6225 
18343; 18551; 18886; 20564; 20/16. 
Passing into the Army without exa 
mination, 6222; 6484. 

Regular officers and officers who had seen 
active service, number of, 18343. 

Supply during, 3609 ; 6225; 17672; 21620. 

‘Treatment of, officers refuad commissions 
in Regulars because just over age limit, 

y 15038. 

Reserve of officers, importance proved during, 
21667. 

Volunteers : 

Adjutants : 

Difficulty aa to supply during, 5215. 
Not allowed to serve in. 12771. 

City Imperial Volunteers see that title. 

Efficiency, 936; 1150; 1816; 12004 ; 
17060; 21468; 21620. 

Regulars, comparison with, 10995; 
21472; 22321. 

Regular Army, transfer to, 813; 815; 
13083 ; 22314. 

Staff training, necessity for shown by, 
23827. 

Supply of, 2459; 7866; 8732; 8759; 
10436; 11011; 11920; 12224; 13378; 
17329. 

Yeomanry Officers, efficiency of, observations as 
to, 449, 
Promotion from the ranks, 22140; 22278. 
(See also subheading Irregular troops.) 


RELATions wir EvRopEaN Powers during the 
war, 3243. 


SappLEs, difficulties as to, 17478. 


SuRRENDERs, return as to, comparison of Regular 
and Auxiliary Forces, 23746, 
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SOUTH AFRICAN WAR—cont. 

Tgansports, provision, 3176. 

‘ROOPS GENERALLY : 

= Inadequacy of force available under Mr. Stan- 

hope’s Scheme, at outbreak of the war, 6. 

Reinforcements, 986; 1125; 3416. 

Wastage during, 65. 

VotuntsERs, work done snd efficiency shown 
by, 115; 893; 1036; 1149; 1489; 1861; 2329; 
2338 ; 2380; 2456; 6974; 7725; 7739; 7852; 
8385; 8433; 8720; 8805; 8920; 9457; 9539; 
10383; 10437; 10995; 11013; 11195; 11216, 
11278; 11300; 11308; 11318; 1191C; 12117; 
12233; 13372; 13379; 13448; 14413; 14416; 
14510; 17210; 17265; 17324; 17330; 17338; 
17565; 17571; 17573; 17579; 17641; 214064; 
21620. 

Militia, comparison with as to efficiency, 17573 

Regulars : 

Comparison with as to, 17572. 
Rapid increase in efficiency when attached 
to Regulars, 17288; 22319. 

Age of men serving in, 7293; 17646, 

City Imperial Volunteers see that tille. 

Discipline, 10383; 11134; 11150; 11302; 
11309; 11320; 11321; 11922; 12053; 
12233; 13579; 17649; 17660; 21578. 

Influence on force generally of men with 
South African service, 10239; 11276; 
11279 ; 12231. 

Regulars, comparison with, 17572; 17575; 
17580; 17649; 17650. 

Electrical Engineers, see that subheading. 4! 

Engineers, see that subheading. 

Horsemastership, efficiency as to, 17422 ; 17426 ; 
22827. 

Musketry : efficiency as to, 11927. 

Non-commissioned officers, see that subheading. 

Officers, see that subheading. 

Organisation, form adopted, 449; 694; 893; 
1035 ; 1166 ; 1168 ; 1489; 1861 3 2349 ; 2454 ; 
6780 ; 8807; 10435; 11011; 11299 ; 11304 ; 
11316 ; 12305 ; 18876 ; 16556 ; 16557 ; 17354 ; 
17569 ; 17570 ; 17636, 

Period in, 8737. 

Physique : standard adopted and general observa- 
tions as to, 12057; 12215 ; 12221; 16523 ; 
7290 ; 17631 ; 21859. 

Selection for service: question as to method 
adopted, 10397 ; 11013 ; 12215 ; 12221 ; 13372 ; 
17644. 

Strength sent out, 11010 ; 12046 ; 12214, T 

Return as to, 22433, 

Training at home and in South Africa, 1036 ; 
1170 ; 11015 ; 11284; 11308; 11314; 12995; 
12233 ; 13374 ; 17569 ; 17572 ; 17579 ; 23860. 

Tendency to adhere to methods in which 
originally trained, 17604. 

Yeomanry, services in, 449; 479; 2393; 2407; 

2547. 

Volunteers serving with, 9265 ; 10684, 


SUBMARINE MIN: ERS, MILITIA: 
Apwisston to the Royal Engineers, greater faciliti 
for desirable, 18820. = nas 
Aag of men, 18819. 
ALLOTMENT on mobilisation, 18749, 
ALLOWANCES : 
Mess allowance, 18727. 
Separation, suggestion as to, 18816. 
Travelling, suggestion as to, 18824. 
Army RESERVE, men Passing into, 18794; 18797 ; 
18834; 18847. 
Bounty, new arrangements as to, effect of, 18812, 
Cuass from which drawn, 18672; 18827. 
CLorurna, suggestion as to, 18760 ; 18823 ; 1884". 
Discwarez, purchase of : 
Abolition desirable, 18834; 
Increased fee for, advocated, 18794. 
Number of men purchasing, 18839. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : pie 


SUBMARINE MINERS, MILITIA—cont. 


Durtss of the force, 18662; 18704; 18747. 
Eyrictency, 18650; 18673; 18701; 18771 ; 18789; 
18791. 
EqQuirment : 
Standardieation of, question as to, 18707. 
Stores, adequacy of, and arrangements as to 
care of, 18653. 
Manerep men, number of, 18818. 
Mosiuisarion, time that would be occupied in, 18604. 


Musxerry training, 18656 ; 18658; 18661; 18660; 
18735. 
Nava RESERVE: 


Competition with, as to recruiting, 18734. 
Uniform, popularity of, 18822. 


Non-commissionzp Officers, Submarine miners, 


attendance at schools of instruction advocated, 
18793. 


Orricers, Reserve, suggestion as to, in event of 
conversion of submarine mining units into some 
form of Army Regerve, 18846. 

Orricrrs, Submarine Miners, Militia : 

Adjutant : 
Appointment of » Militia officer as, 18717 ; 
18752. 
Efficiency of, 1871€ ; 18752. 
No adjutant on Submarine Miners’ establish- 
ment, 18751. 
Age of, 18719. 
Allowances : 
Mess allowance, 18727. 
Travelling allowances, suggestion as to, 
18827. 
Class from which drawn, 18807; 18809; 18811. 
Defence duty, liability to be called up for, 18802 ; 
18830. 
Efficiency, 18650 ; 18720. 
Employment, increase of, advocated, 18800. 
Mobilisation, assembly of officers on, arrange- 
ment as to, 18699. 
Number of, 18808. 
Number residing outside the county, 18829. 
Pay of, 18725. : 
Promotion by length of service, suggestion as to, 
18832. 
Selection of, Army candidates not admitted, 
18718. 
Supply of, adequacy of, 18652. 
Training : 
Amount of, 18802. 
Increased training, willingness to undertake, 
18670. 
Recruit Officers, 18677; 18€93; 18793. 


ORGANISATION: units comprising the Submarine 
mining force for the Falmouth division, 18674 ; 
18690; 18746; 18755; 18772; 18779; 18785; 
18849. 

Conversion of all these units into some form of 
Army Reserve, advocated, 18833, 


Pay, 18724 ; 18795. 
Special rate of, 18724. 


Perron of service, 18794. 


PERMANENT Starr, Submarine Miners: number of, 
and efficiency of, 18710. 

RECRUITING: i 
Competition as to, 18734; 18745; 18764. 
Unpopularity of Militia in Cornwall, 18760; 

18835. 
SrirFEntna by Regulars, 18692. 
Srrenotu, 18758; 18771. 


TRAINING ¢ 
Amount of, 18655; 18668; 18673; 18675 ; 
18693 ; 18703. 
Increase possible, 18792. ; 
Men ready to undertake work at once in 
event of mobilisation, 18701. 
Drills and technical work, 12669. 
Time given to and degree of proficiency 
attained, 18656. 


SUBMARINE MINERS, MILITIA—cont. o 
TRAINING—cont. wi 
Night attacks, 18683. 

Officers responsible for, in different unite— 


Regulars, Militia, and Volunteers, 18785. 
Recruits, 18655; 18677. 


Schools of instruction, attendance at, ad 
18793. Mcrae ; 


Season suitable for Training : 


Date at which annual training finishes 3 
18702. ae ° i 


Importance of due consideration of, 18670. ? 


SUBMARINE MINERS, VOLUNTEERS: 
ALLOWANCES AND Pay: 
Camp allowance, advantages as to, 7308; 7314; 
7336 ; 7997 ; 9034; 12941. 
Saturday afternoons, pay for, 12877. 
Brennan Torpedo, question as to, 12899. 
Crass from which drawn, 12812; 12828; 12913. 


Civilemployment not always a training for their 
military duties, 12828. 


rai tosbigek 


ne eee eet 


Druitt HALL, provision contemplated, 12876. 


Durizs oF THE Force, 12810; 12830; 12834; 
12844 ; 12868. 


EFFICIENCY : 


Method of gauging—by attendance at drills 
ana not by examinations, 12817; 


Position of the force as to, 12832 ; 12848 ; 12867; 
22803. 


Gmant, capitation, comparison with Artillery and 
Infantry, 7336. a 
IDENTIFICATION of vessels, method of, 12875; 128% 
Inspxctions, 12923; 12940. 


Musxetry, force not trained in, 12926. 
ae sor attendance at practice, question as io, 


Navy, dependence on, for sea work, question as to, | 
12915. 


OFFICERS : 

Adjutant, duties of, performed by an officer of ~ 
Royal Engineers, 12798; 12800; 12853; 
12856 ; 12860; 12861. 

Allowances : 

Camp expenses, inadequacy for, 12942. 

Examinations in Part III., grant to division 
for officers passing, suggestion as to, 
12884. 

Efficiency, 12873. 

Pay for Saturday afternoons, 12877. 

Supply of, deficiency in, less than in most other 
Volunteer Corps, 12806 ; 12910. 

Training, 12803; 12873; 12884. 

PrRMANENT StarF for Submarine Miners, absence of, 
and disadvantages of present system of training by 
men of Royal Engineers, 12797; 12850; 128645 
12882; 12917. 

Orderly room work, arrangement as to, under 
this system, 12879, 

Quagrers for men, in event of mobilisation, 12876. 

Srrenets of, 7516; 12804; 12814. 

No difficulty as to recruiting, 12010. 

TRaINING: 

‘Amount required for efficiency, 12817; 12848; 
12938. » 

Men ready to undertake work at once 10 
event of mobilisation, 12832; 12849; 
12875. 

Camps : Shy 

Wtrondanes at, compulsory, 12819; 12822; 
12938. 

Importance of, 12845. 

Period of and season for, 12819. 2542 

Position of and work done in, 128355 1284. 

Drills, number of, 12817 ; ieee 
Night training, 12886; 12931. 

: Special iestruction, 12800; 12926: 
Telescopes, practice in use of, 12870. 


SWISS MILITARY SYSTEM: 


its adoption in 
England; 6804; 7827; 7829; 7873; 7951; 
7955; 8121; 16933; 16970; 21623; 21624; 
21632; 21676; 21692; 21696; 22087; 22095; 
22138 ; 22143. 

Ace or Liasitiry oF Szeviog, 21631; 21652; 
21659; 21667; 21680: 21708; 21707; 22143. 

ARTILLERY, 18241; 21630; 21735; 21744; 22356. 

BaRKAOKS, practice as to living in, 21759. 

CHARACTER OF THE PEOPLE, educational system, etc., 
in relation to, 18167; 21623; 21637; 21720; 
21747; 21764. 

Cost To THE CounTRY, 6840; 15926. 

Epvcation in Swiczerland, 21720 ; 21764. 

EFFIciENoyY attained, 6886. 

Comparison with English Volunteers, 7921. 
German officers, views of, as to, 22095. 

Employers, question as to difficulties with, 7901. 

Exemption from service, tax exacted for, 7878. 

GEBMAN system, comparison with, 21640. 

Orricers, supply and training of, 6889; 7955 
21431; 21623; 21633: 21644; 21665; 21727; 
21754; 21758; 22081; 22138. 

Occupations other than Military followed 
by, 21753. 

Pay, 22143. 

Pzriop of service, 11904; 21450; 21707. 

Prysica standard, 6852. 

TRAINING : 

Absence from civil employment during, 
question as to, 7901. 

Amount of time given up to, 21630; 21693 ; 
21727; 21763; 21774; 22076; 22095; 
22138 ; 22143. 

Comparison with English Volunteers, 
22076 ; 22465. 

Recruits’ training, 21863. 

Rifle clubs and schools, training in, 21279; 
21339; 21693; 21720; 22138; 22143. 


UntrorMs, 6838, 


ADVANTAGES OF, Views as to 


TRAINING : 
Forxian Armrrs, see that title, also French Army, 
German Army, and Swiss Military System. 
Miurrary Tearnixe in schools, see titles Schools, 
and Cadet Corps, 
Mmnrtta, see that title, sub-heading Training. 
ReouLar TRAINING: 
Period required, 629. 
Subjects most important in, 1649. 
VoLUNTEERS, see that title, sub-heading Training. 
War Game, see that title. 


TRANSPORT (Lanp), see title Army Service Corps. 


TRANSPORT (Sz): 
Sovrs Arzican Wak, provision during, 3176. 
TonxacE owned by chief maritime Powers, table 
showing, 3219. 
(See also title Invasion, sub-heading Transports.) 


UNIVERSITIES : 
Scuotansuirs, Military at Universities, suggestion 
as to, 5750; 5766 ; 5841 ; 6015 ; 6029; 6031. 
Alternative suggestion as to grant to men already 
holding scholarships, as an inducement to go 
whrough Militia Training in long vacation, 
33. 


UNIVERSITY CANDIDATES for commissions in 
Auxiliary Forces, suggestion as to, 1938; 3752; 
8249 ; 8312; 8356 ; 10431. 
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UNIVERSITY VOLUNTEER CORPS: : d 
Capzt Corrs in Public Schools, men from entering 
University Corps : : 
Extent to which this prevails, 11182; 17870. 
Pressure on Cadet Corps in Schools, effect of, in 
making men unwilling to continue Volunteer- 
ing at the University, 17840; 17860 ; 17863 ; 
17872. 
Service in, allowed to count for certain amount 
of trained Volunteer service, 17868. 


System adopted, for securing men, 11257. 
Value of training received, 17861. 


Campripcs UNIVERSITY : ; 
Allowance for equipment, rank and file, 17915. 
Discipline, 17858. 

Efficiency, 17853. ‘ 
.-, Expenses of, 17913. : 
. : Keenness, 17853. ; 
£ Musketry, 17922. 
1, Non-commissioned officers, efficiency. examina- 
-_ tions, etc., 17856. 
Officers : 

Age of—young men and rapid promotion 
desirable in University Corps, 17850; 
17917. 

Allowance, outfit, inconvenience of Tegula- 
tion as to three years’ service for, 17852 ; 
17916. 

Expenses, 17912. i 

Uniform, 17918. ; 
| Period of service, 17884. 
: Promotion from the ranks, 17887. 
Supply of : 
Greduates and undergraduates, pro- 
portions of, 17883. 
Limited number of sommissions avail- 
able, 17873 ; 17904. 
: Membership of the . University, regula- 
tion as to, 17885. 
s ‘Training, attendance at schools of instruc- 
tion, 17888. 
Range azcommodation, 17923. 
Strength of the corps, proportion to total number 
of graduates and undergraduates, 17844. 
‘Training : 

Amount of time that can be given to, by 
University men, 17848 ; 17874; 17888; 
17917; 17926. 

Camps, place, season, and period of, 17921 ; 
17922, 

New regulations, effect of, 17951. 

Schools of instruction : 

Establishment of a school and centre 
for examination at Cambridge, advo- 
cated, 17878 ; 17908; 17931. 

Value of instruction given, views as to, 
and suggestion for improved text-books, 
17890 ; 17891. 


ee Srrvicr System: questions as to 
probable effect of on men entering University Co: 7 
11162; 11283; 17941; 17950." noes 


Muurary Insrevcrion : 
shies by the University, question as to, 
Division of opinion as to, 17942 ; 17960. 
Value of military examinations as a test, com- 
ron with value of University examinations, 


Orriczns, Auxiliary Forces generally, supply of from 
University Corps : 

Communication between headquarters of Univer- 
sity Corps, and Commanding Officer of Auxi- 
ilary Corps, suggestion as to, 11169; 17910; 
17919. 

Cultivation of feeling of obligation as to, question 
as to, 11188; 1128]. 

Intermediate class of officers, formation of, 
question as to possibility of, 17917. 

Number of officers supplied, 11180; 
17839 ; 17889. 
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UNIVERSITY VOLUNTEER CORPS—cont. 


Orrtcrrs, Auxiliary Forces generally, 
University Corpa—cont. 


Provisional commissions to men willing to take 
three months’ course at school of instruction, 
views as to, 11172; 17911. 

Admission, as rankers of University Corps, 
to schools and promotion examinations, 


question as to, 17873; 17903; 17918; 
17928 ; 17937. 


Special value of University men, 11282; 11439; 
11440. 


srtbying system advantage in this connection, 
1440. 
Value of University Corps as a training ground 
for officers, rather than as a unit to take 
with others, 11189; 11197; 11255; 17927. 


Yeomanry and Mounted Infantry, supply to, 
17920. 


supply of from 


Orricens, Militia (Army Candidates) passing through 
the University, 17803. 


Orricers, Regular Army : 
Supply of from University Corps, extent of, 
17839. 
University candidates, question as to, still under 
consideration, 17879 ; 17900; 17905; 17932. 
Service in University Corps, question 
whether this will count in forthcoming 
regulations as to University candidates 
for the Army, 17881. 
Oxrorp Untverstty : 
Allowances : 
Camp Allowance : 
Adequacy of, 11339, 
Granting for fortnight’s instead of for 


week’s camp advocated, 11143; 
11339. 


Discipline, 11150 ; 11302 ; 11309 ; 11314; 11320. 
Comparison with other troops as to, 11150; 
11321. 


Officers, see that subheading. 
Keenness, 11208 ; 11215. 


Musketry, modified course adopted, 11193. 


Officers : 

Adjutant, appointment of Regular officer 

as, 11184. 

Allowances : 
Outfit allowance, granting for two 
years’ service advecated, 11157; 

1133] ; 11335. 

Discipline, power of handling men, etc., 


11217 ; 11224; 11250. 

Rank on joining, 11263. 

Selection of, 11261. 

Supply of, 11157. 

Deficiency in, 11160. 

Dons, number serving as officers, 11265. 

Graduates and undergraduates. pro- 
. portion of, 11264. 

Number of officers, 11266. 

“upply of officers for Auxiliary Forces, see 
subheading Officers, Auxiliary Forces 
generally, cupply cf from University 
Corps. 

Training : 

Amount of time that can be given to, 
by University men, 11228. 
Discipline, cultivation of, and of powers 
of handling men, 11217; 11224¢ 
11250. 
Military subjects, tactics, topography, 
ete., 11214; 11222; 11227. 
Difficulty of. comparison with sub- 
jects for Pass Mods., 11233. 
School of instruction, attendance at, 
11270. 
Oxford Kriegspiel Club, 11333. Z 
Pay or compensation during camp not required, 
11341. 
Period of service, 11267. 
Range accommodation, 11192. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


UNIVERSITY VOLUNTEER CORPS—<on 
Oxrorp Untversrry—cont. 


Strength of the corps, 11260; 11275; 11280. 
Increase in probable, in event of Govern. 
ment making more serious demands on 
Volunteers, 11283. 
Proportion of men at the University, who 
join the corps, 11259. 
Training : 
Amount that would be necessary 
mobilisation, 11146 ; 11154. 
Amount of time that can be given to Military 
subjects by University men, 11197; 
11201. 
Camps : 
Aldershot, training at. 11191. 
Importance of, and effect of on efficiency 
11284. 
Period in: 
Fortnight’s camp advocated,11143; 
11288. 
Three weeks’ camp, question as to 
possibility of, 11289. 
Recruits, training of other men retarded 
by, 11204. 
Company training, 11230. 
New Regulations, effect of, 11143. 
Officers, see that subheading. 


VOLUNTEER DECORATION : 


New Onver to be called the Auxiliary Forces 
Order, institution advocated, 7560. 

Not Grantep to officers belonging to two 
branches of the Auxiliary forces, 13184. 

VALUE OF, views as to, and as to whether it isan 
inducement to officers to remain in the force 
after they have lost keenness, 7560; 7836; 


7978 ; 8362; 8646; 10815; 10938; 11755; 
13084; 13179. 


VOLUNTEERS: 
Acts oF PARLIAMENT: 


Committee of 1894 on Volunteer Acts, 22448. 
Volunteer Act of 1863. 
Quartermaster on permanent staff of volun- 
teer units, provision as to, 7101. 
Resignations, notice as to under, 7813. 
Volunteer Act of 1900, increased responsibility 
under, 119; 3316; 3385. 


Apprxssgs, change of without notification, 13225; 
13262, 


AGE OF MEN, 2621 ; 2695 ; 2697 ; 2744 ; 2820; 5219; 
7719 ; 11019 ; 13055 ; 13060 ; 16526 ; 19609 ; 19612 ; 
21319; 21860; 21870. 


ALLOTMENT ON MOBILISATION, 7987; 8182; 8268; 
8520 ; 8793 ; 12138 ; 12249 ; 13001 ; 13023; 13301; 
14735, 

Opportunities of training at mobilisation stations 
and importance of such training, 8186 ; 8270; 
8522 ; 12579; 12581; 12955; 12959; 13000; 
13068 ; 13200; 13301; 13629; 14736. 

(See also titles Artillery, Volunteer Garrison 
Artillery, and Artillery, Volunteer Position 
(Heavy) Batteries.) 

ALLOWANCES AND Pay; paAee 

Amount of and opinions as to increase of in view 0 
increased requiremente, 612 ; 707 ; 934; 1158; 
1501 ; 2700; 4974; 5459; 5491; 5517; 5539 ; 
5583 ; 5675; 5701 (page 199); 5804; 6105; 
6599 ; 6958 ; 6959 ; 6966 ; 6078 ; 6981 ; 7018: 
7024 ; 7044 ; 7058 ; 7061 ; 7131 ; 7318; 7319+ 
7338 ; 7375 ; 7397 ; 7418; 7435; 7766 ; TTBS 
7900 ; 7967 ; 8064 ; 8099 ; 8134; 8136; 8144; 
8146 ; 8235; 8292; 8414; 8530; 85325 8533; 
8589 ; 8710; 8847 ; 8855 ; 8962; OG41; 9739: 
10060 ; 10064 ; 10067 ; 10184; 10341; site 
10959 ; 10981 ; 11005 ; 11836; 11951; 12 ris 
12273 ; 12364 ; 12378 ; 12: 29525 i a 
13101 ; 13102; 13126; 13 H 32205 11739: 
13300 ; 13368 ; 13467; 14260; 144375 Fie 
14743 ; 14750 5 148175 155405 175895 Bee 
17591; 211713 21520; 22193: 22499 : 220005 
£3609 5 28099 5 23871. 


after 
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VOLUNTEERS—:ont. 
ALLOWANCES AND Pay—cont. 


Annual allowance to each efficient Volunteer 
subject to certain stoppages, suggestions as to, 
8596 ; 10978; 1333]. 

Aversion to idea of pay among Volunteers, and 
views as to possible effect of pay on class of 
men entering the Force, and on ihe Volunteer 
apirit generally, 14469; 15276; 15278; 15344; 
19533 ; 19536; 19835. 

Company (Field) Training, allowance for advuc 
ated, 7918; 8135; 8203; 8426; 8430; 8535; 
8796 ; 13293; 13612; 16490; 16533; 16538 ; 
16541. 

(See also subheading Travelling Allowances.) 

Discretion of Commanding Officer as to Camp 
pay, 23399. 

Distinction between men taking a week, and 
men taking a fortnight’s camp, views as to, 
7062; 7636; 10959; 22504. 

Fiela Army rates, fevling as to in corps not 
receiving, 11979. 

Musketry, allowances and pay for, see title 
Musketry, subheading Volunteers. 

On mobilisation, identical with that of Regular, 
23449, 

Regulation as to, on inception of the Force, 120. 

Scale of remuneration, differentiation according 
to circumstances of battalions, question as 
to, possibility of, 22488. 

Separation allowance, views as to, 7968; 
10097 ; 11952; 13084; 20029. 

Suggestion as to, in event of organisation of 
the Force in three grades, according to effi- 
ciency, 7541 ; 7621. 

Ten days’ Camp with Rezular Forces, 
allowance for, 10838. 

Travelling Allowances : 

Adequacy of, views as to, 23360; 23362; 
23489. 
Consolidated mileage allowance—discussion 
of, by Advisory Board, 23492. 
Musketry, travelling allowance for, sugges- 
tions as to, 8010, 13584; 16533; 22264. 
Railway Companies, arrangements with, 
8427; 16451; 23491. 
2omanry pay, comparison with, 9636; 9733; 
10423; 10456; 13085; 17600; 17503; 22455. 
Suggestion as to partial adoption of 
Yeomanry system, 22519. 


AMUSEMENTS, entertainments, etc., necessity for and 


a on, 5585 ; 8932 ; 13222 ; 13242 ; 13247 ; 
354, 
Grant for Recreation Room, 2nd V.B. East 
Yorkshire Regiment, 8883. 
Private subscriptions from local people, falling 
off in, 8937, 
War Office attempts to check extravagant 
expenditure, 23393. 
(See also tie Officers, Volunteers, subheading 
Expenses — Private Exyenditure on Enter- 
tainments.) 


Army Act: placing of Volunteers under, views as to, 


1681 ; 2702 ; 2780 ; 6989 ; 7328 ; 7382 ; 7411 ; 7418 ; 
7429 ; 7434 ; 7468 ; 7651 ; 7695 ; 8009 ; 8460 ; 8548 ; 
8611 ; 9038 ; 10541 ; 10701 ; 10826 ; 10920; 10924; 
12567; 12793; 13455; 13467; 13539; 17586; 
17589 ; 21421; 22448 ; 22523; 22529, 

Clauses specially suitable for Volunteers, inser- 
tion in the Act, views as to. 8450. 

Opportunities of committing offences under the 
Act, question as to, 8464 

Question whether a new Act drawn up to regulate 
discipline in the Volunteers would not be pre- 
ferable, 7420. 

Recommendations of the Committee on Volunteer 
Acts, of the General Officer Commanding in 
Scotland and of the Institute of Commanding 
Officers of Volunteers, 22448, 


Anmy Corrs, Brigades and Divisions, questions as to 


organisation of, see subheading Organisation. 


Army SERVICE Corps, see that title. 
ARTILLERY, see that title, 
Bayrs, number of and expenses as to, 10983 ; 12353. 


War Office attempts to check extravagant ex- 
Penditure, 23393, 


VOLUNTEERS—cont. ’ 

Boors, 2714; 7510; 7667; 8336; 10184; 13845+ 

31 . ; 
rey pre for issue on mobilisation, 7510 ; 
8337 ; 13882 ; 22478 ; 22482. 

Baioapree aND BRicaDE MaJor, see title Officers 
(Volunteers). 

Caper Batra.ions, see that title. 

Capzt Corps, sce that title, 

Camps, see subheading, Training. 

City ImperraL VoLunTeens, see that title. 

Crviz Powsr, aid by Volunteers, views as to, 155; 
22537. 

CLass FRoM WHICH Drawn, 1032; 1210; 2783; 4868 ; 
4943 ; 5186 ; 5580; 5701 (page 199) ; 6968 ; 7007 ; 
7044 ; 7190 ; 7838 ; 8129 ; 8162 ; 8222 ; 8689 ; 8707 ; 
8738 ; 8961 ; 9449 ; 9452 ; 9454 ; 9459 ; 9461 ; 9469 ; 
9536 ; 9559 ; 10080 ; 10092 ; 10440 ; 10922 ; 11032; 
11034; 11833 ; 11899; 11925 ; 11935; 12118; 12152; 
12273; 12309; 12312; 12377; 12957; 13237; 
13392; 13403; 13505; 13561; 14261; 14418; 
14547 ; 15521 ; 16486 ; 17669 ; 17780 ; 21466. 

Militia, Comparison with, 7601; 7681; 10357 ; 
10941 ; 11867; 11945; 12319; 12563; 14753; 
14824; 14863 ; 14924; 15621; 15541 ; 15552; 
17668; 17780 ; 19533 ; 19835 ; 21600 ; 22075; 
22419, 

Regulars, Comparison with, 9309 ; 17234 ; 17342. 

Ctass Corps: Comparison with other corps as to 
general efficiency, 14550. 

CLoTHING : 

Expenditure on, variation in different corps, 
Accountant-General’s comments on, 23621. 

Frequent changes in uniforms, 23802. 

Period of wear, Accountant-General’s estimate, 
236286. 

Supply, 13112 : 

PT iciaal issue, 10184. 

On mobilisation, 8335; 22475; 22479; 
23451 ; 23683. 

Relative advantages of, supply by com- 
manding officer or by Royal Army Cloth- 
ing Department, 9649 ; 23624 ; 23669. 

Two suits, provision of, 8787 ; 8969 ; 9628 ; 
9636; 23652. 

(See also subheading Boots.) 

CooKING, ignorance of, and arrangement as to cooks, 
10088; 10108; 10664; 14321; 16258; 16359; 
17531. 

Corrs Rutss, abolition advocated, suggestion as to 
one standard, 7466 ; 10247. 

Cost oF THE Force. 

Army Estimates, relative cost of Volunteers, 
Militiamen , regular soldiers, and line officers, 
table showing, 13084; 13125; 23688. 

Circulars to men as to Musketry, extra Parades, 
etc., expenses of, 13240. 

Extravagant expenditure, Accountant-General’s 
comments on, War Office attempts to check, 
23393. 

Field Army Brigades, expenditure per man on, 
22502. 

Increased expenditure, views as to, 385; 1727; 
3358 ; 3364; 5701 (page 199); 10280; 13081; 
13084 ; 13119; 13125 ; 13230; 13613 ; 13615; 
13694 ; 14750 ; 17221; 17259; 17590; 20552; 
21040; 21407. 

(See also subheading Allowances and Pay.) 

Magazine, expense of keeping up, 8371. 

Return for expenditure on Volunteers compared 
with return for expenditure on Militia, 22171 ; 
22193, 

Scattered country corps, expense of, 9627; 
13084; 13110 

Special Service Section, cost of, estimate of, 
23480. 

Subscriptions among all ranks to meet establish- 
ment charges, instance of, 8144. : 

Tables showing expenditure for ten years ending 
31st March 1902, 23356. 

(See also subheadings, Debts, Grants, Allowances, 
etc.) 
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VOLUNTEERS—cont. 


Dests, 12415 ; 13112. 


Advances by Public Works Loan Commissioners, 
13438 ; 13444. 


Amounts outstanding on 31st March 1903, 
23442, 
Treatment a8 a mortgage, 23519. 

Commanding officer’s responsibility, see title 
Officers, Volunteers, subheading Commanding 
Officers. 

Disbanded Corps, method of dealing with 
Hiabilities, 23432 ; 23515. 

Half-year’s grant, extent to which liabilities 
were cleared by, 23614. 

Impossibility of avoiding overdrafts, owing to 
date of payment of grants, 23418. 

Interest on, 10972. 

Number of corps having overdrafts, 23514. 

Number of corps showing a deficit after credit 
was taken for grants due, on Ist April, 1903, 
23444. 

Return showing, 22439; 23356; 23421. 

Taking over by the Government, proposals 
as to, 10968 ; 23555; 23556. 

Total amount of deficit on Ist April 1903, 
23445. 

Total amount of unsecured debts in 1899, 
correspondence with Mr. Wyndham as to, 
10969. 

War Office interference in cases of overdrafts, 
question to Accountant-General as to, 23422. 


DEPARTMENTAL SERVICES, provision, see titles Army 


Service Corps and Medical Services. 


Viscrpting, 1657; 1681; 1716; 1860; 2779; 


3324; 3336; 4953; 4960; 5701 (page 199); 
5707; 6172; 6631; 7423; 8055; 8190; 8386; 
8405; 8507; 8735; 9467; 9469; 9573; 9586; 
9595; 10084; 10126; 10153; 10387; 10923; 
11929; 12044; 12053; 12157; 12229; 12233; 
12515; 12971; 13392; 13461; 13467; 13579; 
14795 ; 16430; 16599; 17588; 21240; 22196; 
23751. 

Continuous training; value of in producing 
discipline, 11943; 12031. 

Country corps, comparison with town corps 
as to, 8923; 10164. 

Difficulty of producing discipline in a purely 
voluntary force, 17588; 17653; 21613, 
Drill, the basis of discipline in a Volunteer Force, 

views as to, 8405. 

Foreign Troops; comparison with as to dis- 
oipline, 12527, 

Improvement in, 10127; 10236; 13455. 

Infantry inferior to artillery in discipline owing 
to nature of drill, 10567. 

Militia: comparison with, 3324; 4960; 5701 
(page 199); 5707. 

Regulars: comparison with, 7642 ; 9307; 9539; 
9596; 12025; 12502; 17117; 17121; 
17125; 17572; 17575; 17580; 21576. 

South African War, discipline during, see South 
African War, subheading Volunteers— 
Discipline. 

Tests of, 8613; 10087; 10926. 

War Office Department dealing with questions 
of, 23708; 23711, 


DisMissat, punishments, ete., 7030 ; 7425. 


Necessary to produce discigrine, 17595; 17653, 
Power of commanding officer, a8 to dismissal, 
7030; 8439; 8466; 8472; 10517; 10539, 


Dritt Hats: expenditure on, 7137; 8367; 8581; 


10968 ; 10971; 10975; 12351; 12406; 13474; 
13524; 16503; 16610, 
Advance for, 22439; 23442. 
Detached companies, 23681. 
Subscription raised from residents in locality, 
8368. 
Taking over by Government advocated, 7141; 
7972; 8138; 8372; 8583; 9649. 
(See also subheading Grants—Special grants for 
maintenance, etc.) 


VOLUNTEERS—cont. 
Erriciency of the force, views as to, and as to possi- 


bility of producing an efficient force, 187; 280; 
356; 366; 380; 533; 658; 1006; 1096; 1102; 
1159; 1271; 1273; 1274; 1307; 1460; 1519; 
1658; 1691; 1707; 1737; 1749; 1808; 1990; 
2338 ; 2615; 2620; 2683; 2740; 2938; 3005; 
3311; 3315; 3336; 3338; 3393; 3415; 3545; 
4868 ; 4953 ; 4959 ; 5325 ; 5468 ; 5701 (page 199) ; 
5707; 5714; 5853; 6899; 6961; 6974; 7019; 
7084; 7225; 7297; 7301; 7331; 7356; 7386; 
7546; 7564; 7565; 7574; 7670; 7687; 7724; 
7725; 7739; 7824; 7852; 7860; 7883; 7956; 
7979; 8188; 8242; 8393; 8407; 8485; 8494; 
8506; 8650; 8657; 8673; 8691; 8805; 8846; 
8849; 8920; 8994; 9002; 9013; 9125; 9126; 
9129; 9150; 9452; 9457; 9470; 9536; 9767; 
10043; 10057; 10079; 10149; 10153; 10199; 
10225; 10276: 10379: 10881: 11018: 11153; 
11899; 11993; 12072; 12110; 12112; 12169; 
12185; 12240; 12267; 12548; 12576; 12791; 
12947; 12960; 12975; 12987; 12990; 13026; 
13222; 13232; 13455; 13456; 13457; 13460; 
13461; 13467; 13498; 13508; 13527; 13559; 
13639; 13645; 13683; 14411; 14432; 14508; 
14516; 14739; 14742; 14745; 14758; 14761; 
14769; 14813; 15872; 15877; 16196; 16408; 
16414 ;. 16438; 16589; 17009; 17037; 17117; 
17211; 17230; 17260; 19681; 21240; 21253; 
21317; 21352; 21391; 21489; 21510; 21523; 
21528; 21549; 21611; 21619; 21622; 21674; 
21818; 21887; 21893; 21932; 22101; 22103; 
22108; 22116; 22149; 22193; 22238; 22255; 
23744; 23872. 

Attacking force under fire, 
efficiency as, 21619. 

County Corps, comparison with town corps, 
8923; 10163. 

Division into three grades as regards efficiency, 
views as to, 7541; 7564; 7608; 17617; 
71870; 7724; 8382; 10225; 14508; 21316, 

Division into two classes as to efficiency, views 
as to, 1092. 

Entrenched positions, efficiency of Volunteers 
to defend, rather than to fight in open spaces, 
13463 ; 13489. 

Field Army Brigades, efficiency of, owing to 
fourteen days’ camp, 10047; 10068 ; 10073; 
10927 ; 13664 ; 14560 ; 15722; 17304 ; 21353; 
21473. : 

Foreign Armies, comparison with, 1413; 1737; 
1743 ; 1750; 1908 ; 1999 ; 3328 ; 3336 ; 7640; 
7921; 8498; 8673; 8909; 9129; 9134; 
9148 ; 9150; 10210 ; 10225; 13448 ; 13561; 
13565 ; 13639 ; 21391 : 21611. 

Garrison duties: efficiency for, 7990; 13490. 

High standard of, probable good effect of on 
training and supply of men, 7687; 7696. 

Improvement during last ten or twenty years: 
higher standards of training, etc., 1737; 
10296 ; 12995. 

London Field Army Brigade and North Western 
Brigade, comparison as to, 2685. 

Manchester Volunteer Officers’ Association, 


and Manchester Tactical Society, views of 88 to, 
7236. 


New Regulations as to, see subheading Trainug 
—New Regulations. 

Numbers and efficiency : relative importance of, 
163; 188; 796; 902; 1089; 1537; 2501; 
2741; 3398: 3405; 5701 (page 199); 5715; 
5853; 6701; 6780; 7023; 7106; 7546 ; 7825; 
7956; 8816; 10065; 12549; 12572; 13070; 
13507; 13550; 14749; 14760; 16194; 17075; 
22271. 

Opinions held by Regular officers, and Volun- 
teers and Militia officers as to efficiency of 
the force, relative value of, 7493; 117473 
15858 ; 15860. 

Regulars: comparison with, 7637 ; 8553; 8910 
9461; 10384; 10883; 10997; 1211 

12958 ; 13029 ; 13070 ; 13084 ; 131 
546; 13565; 14835; 21620; 2 


views as to 


es INDEX (SUBJECTS). 


VOLUNTEERS—cont. 


Errictgncy of the foree, views a8 to, and as to possi- 
bility of producing an efficient foree—cont 

Returns as to, suggestion that nature of drills 
as well as number, should be specified 
in. 22515. 

South African War, efficiency shown in, see téle 
South African War, subheading Volunteers. 

Stiffening by Regulars, necessity for, to make 
Volunteers fit to meet Continental Troops, 
see title Auxiliary Forces, subheading 
Stiffening. 

Training, amount necessary, see that subheading. 

War Office procedure in relation to, 23709. 
ELEcTRICAL ENGINEERS, see that title, 

Emp.oyvers, attitude towards Volunteers, see tile 
Employers. 

Exomneers, see that title. 

EquipMEnt, 7090 ; 7297 ; 8969 ; 13486 ; 22306. 

Machine gun detachments, 8323; 23112, 

On mobilisation : arrangements as to, and ques- 
tions as to contracts, 7631; 7794; 7855; 
8154 ; 8243 ; 8335 ; 8786 ; 8945 ; 9620 ; 10059 ; 
12423 ; 16614; 17322; 23763. 

Storage accommodation needed, 7091. 
Sums allowed for and arrangements as to, 
22475 ; 22479; 23522; 23683. 

Revolvers, not issued to Volunteers at vocabu- 
lary rates, 14379. 

System of supply different in each of the 
Auxiliary Forces, 23754. 

(See also subheadings Clothing and Boots.) 
EXPENDITURE ON THE Force, see subheading Cost. 
Finance Committees, objections to, 10248. 

Examination of accounts by Army Corps auditor : 
proposal by Accountant-General, 23449. 

FInaNcraL ARRANGEMENTS ON MOBILIZATION, 23449. 

Fivancrat Position : 

Improvement in, present system of accounts, 
23617. 

Table showing position on 3lst March, 1903, 
23356 ; 23420; 23486. 

Finss: infliction and recovery of, difficulties as to, 
7009; 7086; 7426; 7787; 7908; 8300; 9604; 
10459; 10943; 13342; 16601; 21564; 22450; 
22527. 

Amount of fines for inefficiency, reduction advo- 
cated, 7055. 

Forzien Service, liability for, views as to, 27; 36; 
38; 43; 89; 104; 109; 112; 115; 445; 446; 
447; 1128; 1273; 1487; 6780. 

Enlistment by civil agency, suggestion as to, 
14588, 

Estimate of deficiencies in Regular Army for 
requirements outside the United Kingdom, 
in a serious war, 43. 

Probabilities as to Volunteering for service 
abroad in case of war. 121; 181 ; 237 ; 7538. 

Use of, for Foreign Service as individuals, as 
companies, ot as regiments, questions as to, 
449; 694; 894; 1168; 1487; 1488; 2453; 
21505. 

Fortirications: local mobile defence force in con- 
nection with, advocated, 14245. 

GRanTs : 

Adequate, to cover all expenses advocated, 
8993; 9002; 9013; 9072; 9117; 12544; 
12646. 

Army Service Corps, grant to, 23471; 23536, 

Basis on which grante were originally made, and 
necessity for revision in event of employment 
of Auxiliary Forces as first line of defence, 
23609; 23699. 

Camp Allowance: 

Field Army battalions, special grant for, 
23468 ; 23529. 
Table showing expenditure of this 
special grant, 23356; 23372. 
Instances of inadequacy, referred to by 
Accountant-General, 23358, 

Qualifying standard for, recommendation 
of Advisory Board as to, 23466. 

(See also sub-subheading Capitation Grant, 
and subheading Pay and Allowances.) 


VOLUNTEERS—cont. 


Graxts—cont. 

Capitation Grant: 

Abolition advocated, 612; 2704; 2773; 
9649; 13456. 

(See also sub-subheading Special Grant.) 

Adequacy of, views as to, and suggestions 
as to, increase, 6973 ; 7020; 7056 ; 7140; 
7971; 8137; 8530; 8789; 8846; 8848; 
8855 ; 8860; 8874; 8875; 9818; 10335 ; 
12413; 13085; 13109; 13319; 13380; 
13389 ; 13458; 14260; 14286; 14405. 

Accountant-General’s views, 23357; 
23420; 23447; 23601; 23619; 
23653; 23679. 

Basis on which originally granted, 23649. 

Conditions of granting, changes suggested, 
6998; 7102; 7108; 7695; 8233; 8276; 
8278; 8381; 8393; 8395; 8399; 8455; 
8487; 8491; 8503; 8538; 8885; 8975; 
9126; 10949; 10958; 10966; 11066; 
12317; 12428; 13048; 13063; 13085; 
13599; 13601; 14400; 16194; 2124]; 
22468 ; 22561; 23464. 

Date and method of payment, 8215; 14401 ; 
23414; 23418; 23508; 23613. 

Disbanded corps, method of dealing with 
assets, 23431 ; 23515. 

Expenditure, class of, charged to, 8432 ; 
8848 ; 8964 ; 8970 ; 9628; 10184; 10334; 
10693; 10984; 11976; 13436. 

Regulations as to, 23393. 

Half grant, date at which given, 23508. 

Losses incurred by Volunteers owing to the 
passing of men from the Volunteers to the 
Regulars, Militia, and Yeomanry, 7086. 

Substitution of Special Grant, suggestions 
as to, see subheading Special Grant. 

Table showing grants to Volunteers since 
formation of the force in 1860, 23356. 

(See also subheading Debts and ttle Officers 
(Volunteers), subheading Commanding 
Officer, financial responsibility of.) 

Company Field Training, allowance for, advo- 
cated, see subheading Allowances and Pay. 

Cyclists, see that title. 

Equipment on mobilisation, grant of two guincas 
for, 22476 ; 22479; 23522; 23683. 

History of various grants since establishment of 
the force, 23356. 

Mounted Infantry, see that title. 

Special grant for maintenance of headquarters, and 
other fixed expenses, views as to this suggestion, 
6982 ; 6983 ; 7055 ; 7146 ; 7147; 7453 ; 7695 ; 
7770 ; 7972; 8141; 8283; 8527 ; 8591 ; 8877; 
8943; 8949; 8960; 10967; 10975; 11048; 
12411; 13111; 13456; 14260; 14287; 14402; 
17151 ; 22471 ; 22517. 

Accountant-General’s views as to, 23405; 
23408 ; 23412; 23506. 

Special Service Section, number of men quali- 
fying for special grant, and estimate of cost of, 
23479. 


‘Heapquanters, provision of, 13222; 13250; 13438 ; 
13444; 13456. 
Loan for, granted by Government, 13438 - 13444. 
(See also subheading Drill Halls.) 


Hercur STANDARD, see subheading Physique. 


Inception of the Force, 119 ; 21699; 
Expenditure; difficulties encountered, 6719. 


INSPECTIONS AND Reports, 2483: 
Number of Inspecting Officers, 2483; 10032. 
Standard for Volunteers, 10030. 
Term of Office of Inspecting Officers, 9879 ; 10030.. 


INTELLIGENCE of men, 524 ; 918 ; 1030; 1042; 1108: 
1110; 1149; 1153; 1179; 1211; 1308; 1717; 1720; 
1737; 1775; 1920; 2000; 2338; 2619; 2620; 
3324 ; 3336 ; 5701 ; 5707; 5714 ; 7725; 9536 ; 9540 ; 
9590; 10244; 10869; 11032; 11899; 11911; 
12118; 12551; 125€3; 13505; 14385; 17233; 
21466; 21485; 21575. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS ¢ 


VOLUNTEERS—cont. 
INTELLIGENCE of mon—cont, 

Country men and towns men, comparison as to, 
1955; 13626 ; 13627 ; 17634. 

Exaggeration of, from a military point of view, 
16408. 

Militia, comparison with as to, 12535. 

Regulars ; comparison with as to, 9309 ; 10244; 
11033 ; 12535 ; 21620 ; 21621 ; 21637 ; 23751. 


IREtanp, liability for service in, question as to, 
158, 


Jugzy Servick, exemption of Volunteers from, 
advocated, 7968; 14379. 


(See also title Officers (Volunteers.) ) 


Keenness end value of the Volunteer spirit, 909; 
1110; 1145; 1291; 1498; 1737; 1764; 2557; 
5526; 7038; 7384; 7408; 7548; 7619; 7637; 
7696 ; 7734; 7768; 8689; 9136; 9144; 10244; 
10698 ; 10723; 10871; 11032; 11687; 11966; 
12025; 12551; 12558; 12967; 12985; 12989; 
13563 ; 15860 ; 16490 ; 21240 ; 22216 ; 22237. 

Increase in keenness during last ten or twenty 
years, 10293 ; 12998, 
(See also subheading Training-Camps, work 
done in.) 
Officers and men, comparison as to, 7697. 
Regulars, comparison with as to, 10386 ; 10398 ; 
13448, 

LiaBItity to be called out on invasion, realisation 

of this fact by Volunteers, 8835, 


Loypovx, defence of, see that title. 


MakcHING, quality as to, 7566; 10084; 10100; 
10106; 10193; 10389; 10398; 13295; 14409; 
14446 ; 14799. 

Improvement of physique resulting from, 
13844; 13859. 

Salisbury Plain, marching during camps at, 
13248 ; 13358. 

Training, importance of and difficulties of, 
13879; 14796 ; 16573 ; 17018 ; 17075 ; 17139. 

Weight carrying, powers as to, 13853; 13862. 

MaRRIED MEN : 

Proportion of in corps, 10117; 11953. 
Separation Allowance, suggestions as to, 7968 ; 
10097; 11952; 13084 ; 20029. 
Mepats—Lone Service Mervat, 7560, 7836; 
7978; 8089; 8362; 8646; 8781. 

MepicaL Examination, see subheading Physique. 

Miuitra Batior Acz, effect of enforcement of on 
Volunteers, see title Militia Ballot Act, subheading 
Effect of. 

MosIiisaTIon : 

Allotment on, see that sub-heading. 
Arrangements for summoning men, 13017; 
13205 ; 13305 ; 18808 ; 13544 ; 14805 ; 14808. 
Equipment, see that subheading. 
Financial arrangements, 23449. 
Medical Examination, time that would be 
cccupied in, 13988, 13999; 14063. 
Temporary addition to Medical Staff, 
question as to, 13997. 
Mountep INFANTRY, see that title. 
Muskerry, see that title. 


Name or Force, change in, suggestions as to, 9155 ; 
11695 ; 13168 ; 23773. 


Non-coMMISSIONED OFFICERS, see tha! title, 
OFFIcERS, see that title, 


ORGANISATION : 

‘Absence of complete organisation and vicws 
as to reorganisation, 1104; 1159; 1300; 
7019; 7085; 7090; 7951; 7956; 13455 ; 
13456; 13466; 13467; 13471; 13487; 13492 ; 
13531 ; 13534; 13548; 13553 ; 14437; 15887 ; 
17009 ; 17142; 17362; 21 3 21241; 21317; 
2171; 22193. as) 

Army Corps, Divisions, etce., organisation of, 
views as to, 5706; 13455; 13483; 14791; 
21255; 21391; 21411; 22193; 23773; 
23868 ; 23385. 


VOLUNTEERS —cont. 
OxcanisaTion—cont. 


Artillery: section of, to be attached to each 
battalion, suggestion as to, 14791 ; 14821. 

Battalions, strength and number of, etc., views 
as to, 13257; 13341 ; 13423; 14741; 15745; 
17281 ; 21241. 

Brigades : 

Efficiency, standard of, 22492. 

Field Army Brigades, conditions, etc., 7919; 
10337; 11979; 12059; 13296; 17308; 
22564. 

Efficiency, standard of, 22492. 

Expenditure per man on, question as 
to, 22502. 

Training, see under that subheading 
—Camps, Fourteen Days. 

Transfer of men to from other battalions, 
10878, 

London Infantry Brigades, placing together 
of corps similarly situated as to con- 
venient season for camp, views as to, 
22495. 

Companies, strength of, nuinber to a battalion, 
etc., 8608 ; 12257 ; 15718 ; 15744 ; 15750 ; 16609; 
17203; 17281 ; 21241. 

Division of Force, suggestions as to: 

Homogeneous units, division into, advo- 
cated, 12456; 12549; 12552; 12566. 

Two classes according to efficiency, and 
allowances, 1092. 

Three classes according to efficiency, 7541; 
71564 ; 7608; 7617; 7670; 7724; 8382; 
10225; 14508; 21316. 

Foreign Service, see that subheading. 

London Volunteers, localising to prevent over- 
lapping, views as to, 8434. 

Provisional Regiments, formation of in event of 
mobilisation, views as to, 7865. 

Special Service Section, numbers qualifying. 
23479 ; 23541. 

Cost of, estimate of, 23480. 

Territorial system, 8568 ; 8668 ; 12062; 13283; 
21670 ; 22222. 

Variety of arms, organisation of, in one town, 
views as to, 244, 

War Office Memorandum of llth May 1903, on, 
see title Auxiliary Forces, subheading Organi- 
sation. 


Pax AND ALLOWANCES, eee subheading Allowances 
and Pay. 


PERIOD OF SERVICE: 
Contract as to, 2696 ; 7813 ; 8301 ; 9602; 10457; 
10943 ; 13337 ; 22527. 
Desirable period, views as to, 2696; 7786; 
8584; 9120; 9322; 9601; 10942; 13224; 
13248 ; 13332 ; 17597. 
Engagement for fixed term, views as to desir- 
ability of, 7069. 
Number and value of men of long service, 9554. 
Period of usefulness as Volunteers, 9323 ; 13337. 
PERMANENT Star¥, see that title. 


PHYSIQUE, medical examination, etc., 125; 7566; 
7717; 7719; 8315; 8635; 9534; 10054; 10193; 
10196; 10372; 10847; 12961; 12963; 12992; 
13033; 13045; 13054; 13138; 13399; 13428; 
13484; 13599; 13600; 13633; 13776: 13870; 
13911; 13979; 13982; 16521; 17290; 17341 5 
19608 ; 21318; 22109 ; 22272: 

Japacity to stand strain of a campaign ; views 
as to, 13480; 13483; 14842; 14845; 16522; 
17336 ; 17631 ; 21320 ; 21613. 

City Imperial Volunteers, see that ttle. 

Countrymen and townsmen, comparison as to 
physique and staying power, 17631. 

Height Standard, 9534 ; 13264 ; 13399. z. 

Importance of physical drill, 13365; ISAT, 
17342; 17347. Z 

Mobilisation, Medical Examination on, 139885 
13997; 13999; 14063. 

Not absolutely necessary that Medical Examina- 
tion should be by a Volunteer Medical Oflicer, 
13840; 13888 


INDEX (SUBJECTS). 


VOLUNTEERS—cont. 


Puysique, medical examination, etc.—cont. 
Period of training necessary for development of 
hysique, 13870. 

Pepa none inspection advocated, 13431 ; 
13873; 16522; 16525. 

Proportion physically unfit, 10193; 10373; 
12217 ; 12963 ; 13026 ; 13033 ; 13048 ; 13482 ; 
13139 ; 13600 ; 13636 ; 13648 ; 13849; 13866; 
13877; 13911; 13995; 14511; 14536; 
14566 ; 14766 ; 14841 ; 16525 ; 16580; 16586; 
19610 ; 21857. 

Regulars, comparison with, 13070; 13622; 
13650 ; 13653 ; 16527. 

Standard necessary, views as to, 13048 ; 13621 ; 
13653 ; 13836: 13856; 13857; 13864; 13870; 
13874; 13985; 14067; 16527. 

Weight carrying, inadequacy of powers as to 
12963 ; 13033. 

Potrricat INFLuENcE, question as to, 22420; 23718, 
Rayuxs, see that tide, 
RECRUITING : 

Artillery, Engineers, and Infantry, Competition 
between, 8350; 8763. 

Decline in, 7032; 7055; 7687; 9542. 

Home District, return showing decline in, 
6961. 

Numbers joining in 1902 and 1903, 7898, 

(See also subheading Strength—deficiency 
in.) 

Entct on recruiting of adequate supply of efficient 
officers, views as to, 7268; 7272. 

Effect of new efficiency regulations, see subhead- 
ing Training—New Regulations. 

eaten Nena wat OO: 

mum strength required, recruiting only u 
to, advocated, 14148. acter ek 

Numbers and efficiency, relative mportance, 
see subheading Efficiency—Numbers and 
Efficiency. 

Objections to recruiting by Volunteer Permanent 
Staff, 22070. 

Reasons inducing men to join the force, 13384 ; 
14393; 15875. 

Rewards to bringers of recruits, new arrange- 
ment as to, 11971. 

Yeomanry, competition with, 7086; 8340 ; 9264 : 
12775; 14751; 23455. 


RESERVE, views as to formation of, 1044; 1112; 
5686 ; 7724; 13406; 22532, 
Headquarters, difficulty as to, 13407. 
Practically existing in men who have left the 
Force, who would return if required for active 
service, 13655. 


Resianatioy, terms of service as to, effect of 
upon discipline and exactions as to training, 
15874; 15878; 15923; 17016; 17073; 17139; 
17181; 17593 ; 17596 ; 17653. 
Order extending time for resigning until 3lst 
at 1904, 7.¢., by two months, instance of, 


ReTuRN of men to the corps after completion of their 
three years, question as to, 13403. 

ROLE and Status of the Force, comments on, and 
Suggestion as to improved status, 7695; 11694: 
11810; 13084; 13131; 13136; 13162; 13165; 
13166 ; 13311; 13384; 21240. 

StenaLurrs: 

Provision, question as to. 1954. 
Training, 17279. 

Sports, competition with volunteering, 6053; 6600; 

7601; 10283; 11818. 

(See also title Officers, Volunteers.) 


STRENGTH: 


Birmingham, number of Volunteers in, 10320; 
10441; 10444, 

Completion of establishment advocated, 21240. 

Deticiency in, 128 ; 135; 163; 603; 613; 6899 ; 
6961 ; 7032; 7055 , 7085; 7102; 7695; 7737 ; 
7811; 7898 ; 7955 ; 7960; 8059; 8092; 8132 3 


91~IT, 


VOLUNTEERS—cont. 
StrenaTH—cont. 


Deficiency in, etc.—cont. 
8225 ; 8275; 8376; 8518; 8791; 10325; 12262 
12304 ; 12747 ; 12962; 13076; 13114; 13222 - 
13248 ; 13267; 14739; 14764; 15873; 16404 ;- 
19532 ; 19536 ; 19537 ; 20010 ; 21503. 
Making good by temporary increase of 
Militia, views as to, 6749. 

Establishment: general misconception as to 
meaning of the term. 14605. 

Increase in, views as to, 604 ; 613 ; 6041 ; 10876; 
10940 ; 22268 ; 22271. 

Lancashire, number and keanness of Volunteers 
in, 7233; 7240; 7274. : 

Manchester, number of Volunteers in, 7235. 

Numbers and efficiency, relative importance of, 
see subheading Efficiency. 

Percentage of efficients and non-efficiente, 1876 ;: 
8353 ; 9125 ; 9126; 9150; 9152; 9213; 9283 ; 
13034 ; 13071 ; 13447; 13600; 14510; 14566: 
14602 ; 14766 ; 1484] ; 21259; 21612; 21857: 
23356. 

(See also subheading Physique—Proportion of 
physically unfit.) 

Percentage of men who might have difficulty 
in leaving civil employment on mobilisation. 
6087; 6190; 14433; 14441; 14514; 14590; 
22109. 

Reduction to number required for garrisons and 
field armies, suggestions as to, 2714; 2776. 
Returns as to, and reference in War Office 
Memorandum of 11th May, 1903 ; 13 ; 26; 128 ; 
203; 604; 942; 1086; 1090; 14602; 

22431; 22645; 23755. 

Sheffield. number of Volunteers in, 5508 ; 5586. 

“Surplus” Volunteers, number of, 20; 23;. 
203; 942; 1086: 1088. 


SuBMARINE Miners: see that title. 
TRAINING. 


Amount done and amount necessary for efficiency. 
views as to, 269; 356; 380; 400; 405; 408: 
496; 524; 621; 645; 794; 800; 839; 895; 
900; 934; 1006; 1042; 1044; 1055; 1072: 
1108; 1110; 1112; 1163; 1179; 1193; 
1222; 1314; 1378; 1395; 1408; 1463: 
1469; 1519; 1525; 1530; 1692; 1707: 
1710; 1715; 1718; 1748; 1920; 2341;. 
2410; 2415; 2496; 2616; 2696; 2700; 
2774; 3005; 3313; 3317; 3357; 3388; 
3393; 3418; 5713; 6960; 6967; 7000;. 
7018; 7039; 7273; 7302; 7546; 7564; 
7572; 7579; 7608; 7749; 7810; 7824; 
7852 ; 8363 ; 8691; 8699; 8707; 8718 ; 8826; 
8918. 8996; 9457; 9648; 9770; 9784; 
10047 ; 10064; 10067; 10216; 10279; 10287: 
10377; 10404; 10409; 10717; 10871; 
11821; 11903; 12020; 12112; 12123; 
12248; 12253; 12548; 12796; 12953; 
13027; 18067; 13080; 13096; 13100; 
13224; 13226; 13227; 13228; 13233; 
13238; 13455; 13456; 13493; 13507; 
13527; 13561; 13564; 13613; 13647; 
13673; 14411; 14419; 14471; 14565; 
14734; 14745; 14835; 16410; 16419; 
16422; 16424; 16583; 17018; 17219; 
17266; 17285; 21241; 21257: 21482. 
21508; 21509; 22498 ; 23744; 23746 ; 2375) : 
23851; 23863. 

After mobilisation, period necessary, 280 
282; 400; 408; 905; 1748; 1770; 
1811; 1812; 1825; 1874; 1875; 1998; 
2341; 2410; 2420; 2496; 2535; 2618; 
2935 ; 2938; 2958; 3318; 3328; 7541. 
7564; 7613; 7672; 7725; 7745; 7852: 
7853 ; 7860; 7870; 7885; 7892; 7979 ; 
8199 ; 8206 ; 8242 ; 8244; 8403; 8408. 
3650 ; 8657; 8720; 8919; 8924; 9139: 
9588; 10052; 10081; 10222; 10225: 
10388 ; 10405; 10883; 10996; 11019; 

1029; 11908; 11928; 12113; 122 


3 18041; 13084; 13086; 362 : 
13204; 13372; 13447; 13499; 13502 - 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


VOLUNTEERS—cont. 
TRAINING—cont. 


Amount done and amount necessary for effic- 
iency, views as to—cont. 


After mobilisation, etc.—cont. 


13507; 13528; 13676; 14412; 14433; 
14508; 14517; 14526; 14565: 14836; 
16577; 16583; 16587; 17117; 17215; 
17287; 17291; 17356; 17586; 21316; 
21838; 21862; 21866; 21942; 21943; 
21953; 23864 

Period probably available for, 262 ; 267 ; 
271; 505; 1462; 1570; 1693; 
1737; 1748; 1759; 1769; 1825; 
1975; 2925; 2935; 2987; 3000; 
3033; 3047; 3169; 3213; 3274; 
3321; 3396; 21852. 

Cadet Corps and Schools, military training 
in, effect of on amount required subse- 
quently, 1718; 1731; 2476; 2590. 

Colonial troops and Swiss Mititia, compari- 
son with, 22076; 22465. 

Militia, comparison with, 1265; 4869. 

Minimum requirements, 7628; 8364; 
10364 ; 10377. 

Period necessary for development of good 
physique, 13870. 

: (See also subheading Camps.) 

Attachment of Companies to a Regular bat- 
talion, views as to, 5916; 5921, 

Brigade training, advantages of, views as to, 
3362 ; 4938; 5701; (page 199) 12965 ; 13455 ; 
14789; 14791; 14821; 17270; 17378; 
21411; 22193; 22225. 

Regular troops, advantages of training with, 
and questions as to opportunites for, 
8574 ; 8672 ; 10903 ; 11856 ; 13252 ;13285 ; 
13325 ; 14790 ; 17626 ; 17629. 

Camps. 

Absence, leave of, 7342 ; 7581 ; 8359. 

i Allowanees and pay, see that subheading. 

Attendance at. 

Compulsory, suggestion as to modifica- 
tion or withdrawal of, Regulations 
as to, 7102; 7109; 7117; 691; 
8160; 8231; 8232; 8359; 8381; 
8394 ; 8399 ; 8401 ; 8408 ; 8455 : 8487; 
8491; 8511; 8589; 9638; 12267; 
12273; 14814; 14743. 

Difficulty of, views a3 to, 7032; 7827; 
7839; 7965; 8094; 8107; 8159; 
8230 ; 8275 ; 8296 ; 8376 ; 8381 ; 8385 ; 
8407; 8511; 8707; 9448; 9561; 
9576; 9638; 10326; 12110; 12273; 
12376 ; 12948 ; 12957 ; 13253 ; 13254 ; 
14552 ; 14554 ; 14739 ; 14743 ; 15747; 
16497; 17221; 21634; 21658. 

In 1900-1-2-3: 1737; 5317; 5514; 
564; 5803; 6051; 6080; 7129; 
7661 ; 10068 ; 10124; 10339 ; 10940 ; 
11958 ; 12188 ; 12209; 13578 ; 16499 ; 
22645. 

oe of men to attend, 7038 ; 7768 3 

Manchester Tactical Society, 21657. 

s Consolidated and administrative corps, 
difference in as to necessity for training 
in camp, 7811; 8408. 
Division of battalion into two portions one 
taking fourteen days ve other seven days 
, views a8 to, 579. by F 
oiruan of camp; two portions taking 
camp successively, 10069. e ie 

Easter Training. abolition of, 7926 5 7927. i 

Expenses of, 8146; 8961; 9749; 10914; 
12317 3 12345; 13368. ‘ 

(See also subheading Grants—Camp 
allowance, and subheading Allowances 
and Pay.) 

f Camps, 7243; 7689; 8102; 

eee go40 3 8398 ; 84875 8488 ; 8511; 
Q721, 8847; 9A; 9461; 9559; 10071; 
10078; 10303; 10407; 10908; 10913 
11016; 11707; 1884; 119025 12031 


VOLUNTEERS—cont. 
TBAINING—cont. 


CGamps—cont. 
Importance of Camps—cont. 


12206; 12951; 12953; 13455; 13456; 
13467; 13472; 18476; 13510; 13559; 
13563 ; 14742; 16417; 17232; 17372; 
17599 ; 21541. 

Notices as to date of, 7910; 8007. 

Period of training in; and views as 
to an extended period, 900; 904; 
2700; 4898; 4973; 5201; 5206; 52%5; 
5254; 5266; 5369; 5372; 5381; 5400; 
5416; 5423; 5443; 5447; 5485; 5530; 
5555; 5582; 5590; 5643; 5659; 5661; 
5668 ; 5673 ; 669% ; 5694 ; 5701 (page 199) ; 
5804; 6065; 6072; 6104; 6139; 6175; 
6547 ; 6574; 6640; 6683; 6684; 6997; 
7132; 7187; 7188; 7189; 7340; 7307; 
7403 ; 7581; 7601; 7690; 7695; 7721; 
7785 ; 7844; 8097; 8110; 8235; 8380; 
8386 ; 8488; 8699; 8718; 8774; 8826; 
8846 ; 8916; 8973; 8996; 9582; 9640; 
10047; 10341; 10381; 10406; 10914; 
-1017; 11820; 11836; 11881; 11884; 
11901; 11903; 12020; 12084; 1u112; 
12121; 12133; 12186; 12187; 12211; 
12254; 12375; 12381; 12570; 12054; 
13096; 13100; 13154; 13252; 13368; 
13456; 13479; 13493; 13507; 13509; 
13510; 13516; 13527; 13613; 13666; 
14260; 14562; 14744; 14815; 14846; 


17255; 17258; 17592; 21353; 22193; 
22498, 


Fourteen day camp (Field Army 
Brigades), value of, 10047; 10068; 
10073; 10927; 13664; 14560; 
15722; 17304; 21353; 21473. 

Proportion of Force taking fourteen 
days, 22646. 

Question whether improvement 
would be at the same rate, in 
event of further extension, 16417; 
16422 ; 21476. 


Specialists, additional week for, views 
as to 7063. 


Position of camp, 7969; 10902; 10915; 
12815; 12386; 12998; 13218; 13221; 
13245 ; 13247; 17379; 21520. 


Provisional battalions for, 1096; 8085; 
8103. 


Regimental camps, occasional, advocated, 
17377. 
3eason convenient for Camps, importance 
of, 7693; 7722; 7811; 8408; 10337; 
11832 ; 11836; 11959. 
Certain classes of employés, convenient 
seasons ¢ 
Banks, 5410. 
Crosse and Blackwell, Messrs., 
6663; 6675. 
Engineering Works, 5192; 5201: 
. 5222; 5258; 5285. 
Harrod’s Stores, 6545; 6547; 
6554; 6590. 
Insurance Offices, 5319; 5324; 
5325; 5329; 5335. 
Printing Trade, 5621. 
Railway Companies, 6084; 6132; 
6140; 6182. 
3tanding Camps, advantages of, 7965; 
8083; 13096; 13198. 
Supply of food and stores, 8151; 8623. 
Two separate times for, question as to, on 
m = 9 204" + 13248: 
‘ork done in, 7768 3 13000 ; 18247 5 19248: 
: 132 _ 13358 ; 13365; 13367; 14745: 
15729. 


ii) 


INDEX (SUBJECTS). 


VOLUNTEERS—cont. 
‘Tramsmna—cont. 


Combined training of all branches advocated, 
ants 8662; 13229 
Vom: Field) training, 3 . 
i da eee 75 to qualify for efficiency, sug- 
gestion as to, 16490. 

Completion before camp to be dispensed 
with as a condition of capitation grant 
under certain conditions, 10949; 10952. 

Difficulties and expense of carrying out and 
suggestions as to allowances, 5809; 7715; 
7915; 8135; 8203; 8326; 8426; 8535; 
8796; 8949; 8960; 10328; 10364; 
12341; 12349; 13289; 13291; 13293; 
13470; 13474; 13612; 16450; 16488; 
16490; 16538 ; 16540; 16541; 22506. 

Importance of, 8045; 8405; 8662; 9454; 
9463; 9560; 10155; 12209; 13470; 
16490 ; 17302; 17372; 21477. 

Increase in number of trainings, question 
as to possibility, 8363. 

Manoouvring Areas, see that title. 

Officer responsible for, 8424; 10157. 

Practice in camp as to, question as to, 8424 ; 

8428; 16534. 

Railway Companies, arrangements with, 
8427; 16451 ; 2349]. 

Return as to, 7818. 

Continuous training, importance of, 7579 ; 
8198 ; 8203 ; 8206 ; 9586 ; 9595. 

see question as to training of men, 10088 ; 

Drills, attendance at and views as to possibility 
of increased attendance, 7039; 7400; 7401; 
7626 ; 7811; 7845; 8135 ; 8385 ; 8397 ; 8556; 
8599 ; 8869 ; 12021 ; 12372; 12382 ; 12571. 

Battalion drill, 8610; 8662; 8949; 8960; 
12299 ; 12344 ; 12357. 

Company drills, 13214. 

Condition as to before acceptance of recruits, 
12307. 

importance of, 7579; 7580; 8405; 8408; 
8454; 8866; 13474; 13475; 13504; 
21477 ; 21733. 

Minimum strength for, 8603 3 10958; 12022; 
22508. 


Modification of in event of extension of 
Regimenial District System as advocated 
by Sir W. Butler, 21556. 

Returns as to attendances, question as to 
reliability of, 10478. 

Enclosed country, training in fighting in, 
14734 ; 14746; 14755 ; 14769; 14783 ; 14835 ; 
14838 ; 15817 ; 17601; 17629; 19682; 21499. 

Examinations, number of men passing, 10304, 

Field work : 

School for organisation advocated, 16428. 

(See also sub-subheading Company (Field) 
Training.) 

‘Lectures, value of, 12044 ; 17372. 

‘anceuvres, value of, 14793 ; 17617. 

flarching, see that subheading. 

uffobilisation stations, training at, questions as 
to, 8186 ; 8270; 8522 ; 12579; 12581; 12955 ; 
12959 ; 13000; 13068; 13200 ; 13301 ; 13629 ; 
14736. 

Musketry, see that title. 

-New Regulations as to training and efficiency, 
effect of, 367; 606; 647; 655; 713; 721; 
5589 ; 5620; 6960; 7032; 7055 ; 7085; 7239; 
7330 ; 7333 ; 7400; 7695; 7809 ; 7811; 7812; 
7816 ; 7824 ; 7825; 7827 ; 7831 ; 7900; 7964; 
3094 ; 8132; 8228; 8275; 8376 ; 8408 ; 8518; 
8789 ; 8791 ; 8942 ; 9099; 9448 ; 9545; 9647; 
9770; 10155; 10325; 10499 ; 10877; 11809; 
11885 ; 12272 ; 12303; 12371; 12948 ; 13077 ; 
13119; 13455 ; 13458 ; 14739; 14742 ; 16405 ; 
16410 ; 17231 ; 19537 ; 21634 ; 21658. 

Press Comments on, 10528. 

Summary of Regulations, by Colonel 
Scobie, in 1901, issued to counteract 
influence of London Press, 10159. 


BIT 


VOLUNTEERS—cont. 
TBaInina—cont, 
New Regulations, etc.—cont. : 

estion whether Inspector General was 

sapeonce te of the framing of these regula- 
tions, 7943 ; 7950. ; 

War Office Committee on (Lord Raglan’s). 
22037. ‘ 

War Office Organisation in r.lation to 
framing of Regulations, see ttle War 
Office Organisation. ‘ 

Objects of training: views as to most im| t 
points, &c., 7695 ; 14734 ; 14745 ; 17629 ; 21618 ; 
22511; 22513. 

Officers responsible for, 8424; 8517; 8903; 
13574. 

Physical drill, importance of, 13365; 13447 ; 
17342 ; 17347. 

Quality of instruction given, 4959; 17890; 

891. 

Recut training, 7001, 7079; 8885; 10198; 
10253 ; 10259; 10327 ; 10342; 11944; 14882 ; 
21863. 

Regulations as to efficiency, past and present, 
paper on, 22466. 

Signalling, training in, 17279. 

Tactical instruction of battalions, 4961. 

Winter Training, views as to, 21499. 


Teanspost, see title Army Service Corps. 
Unrrorms, see subheading Clothing. 
Unrvrrsity VOLUNTEER Corps, see that title. 


VaLvr oF THE Force, 1817; 21491 ; 21812; 21836 ; 
21855; 21884; 23744. 
Chief military value, 21240. ; 
Military feeling in the country, cultivation of 
903 ; 1817. 
Militia, Comparison with, 22075 ; 22419. 
War OrricE: Relations with, sce title War Office 
organisation. 


W. GAME, value of, 932; 1385; 3554; 7584: 
ARGH 8028; 8032; 8046; 9760; 11333; 12016; 
12208 ; 13510 ; 13511 ; 13588 ; 13614; 16060 ; 18378. 


WAR OFFICE ORGANISATION, in relation 
to the Auxiliary Forces : 


Apvisozy Boarps: 


Constitution of, 15658 ; 21957. 

Medical Advisory Board, 13968 ; 14002 ; 22968. 
Proceedings of, paper on, 22642. 
Recommendations of, reception of, 8505 ; 8559. 
Value of, 6985 ; 7519; 9179; 15€87; 23832. 


Army Corps AvubiTors, appointment of, 23732; 
23815 ; 23844. 


DECENTRALISATION : 
By increased authority to Army Corps Com- 
* manders, see title Army Corps Commanders, 
Questions still dealt with by the War Office, 
23239. 
Adjutants, appointment of, 23275; 23326. 
Chaplains, acting, 23239; 23319. 
Drill stations, new. 23270 ; 23319. 
Efficiency, individual, of the Volunteers. 
23271 
Finance : refunding by Volunteers enlisting 
in the Line, questions as to, 23282 3 23324; 
23337, 
Pay and allowances to officers and men 
attending courses, 23278. 
Permanent Sta'i, 23275 ; 23326; 23328. 
Seconding of officers, 23240. 
Views as to questions best dealt with by the 
War Office, 21913; 22332. 


Disciptrye, Lepartment dealing with questions of, 
23708; 23711. 
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WAR OFFICE ORGANISATION—cont. 


Insprcron-Generat or AuxILIARY Forces : 
Changes in the Department, historical ,acoount 
Dates ot ta'al 

ties of, ani ministration of Department o! 
21809 ; 22034 ; 22062 ; 23706 ; 23801. : 
Staff, number of, 23709. 

Impossibility of real inspection under present 
system, 23742. 

Position of, relations with Adjutant-General’s 
Department, ete., 7042; 2181€; 22031; 
22048 ; 23708 ; 23723 ; 23822. 

Treasury, relations with, 23709 ; 23784 ; 23843. 

Mepicat Sgrvice, Militia, 20337 ; 20424 ; 22968. 


Mepicat Service, Volunteers, 13827 ; 13968 ; 14002; 
22068. 


Movnigp Infanrey Oncantsation, 17393. 
Mirrrta, relations with the War Office, 16789 ; 19186; 
19142; 19166 ; 21811. 

Appointment of Militia Officer on Headquarters 
Staff, advocated, 3981 ; 15248 ; 15501 ; 15590 ; 
17688 ; 21156 ; 21816 ; 21973 ; 23281. 

Separate Department for Militia, views as to 
this suggestion, 9177 ; 15504; 17687; 18110; 
19018 ; 23801. 

(See also subheading Regulations.) 

Porrrtoat InriuEnog, 23718. 
REGULATIONS « 

Frequent changes in, difficulties caused by, 
7499 ; 7830 ; 7908 ; 7949. 

Imperfect knowledge of special conditions of 
the Auxiliary Forces, shown in framing regula- 
tions, 5170 ; 7409 ; 7442 ; 816€ ; 9499 ; 10809 ; 
23801. 

Procedure as to framing new regulations, 21841: 
21843; 22035; 22037; 22064. 


Serapate DeparTMFNT FoR AUXxILiaBy Foross ; 
views as to advisability of, 3981; 5170; 5833; 
9177 ; 11887 ; 19110 ; 21816 ; 21979 ; 22347. 

Lansdowne. Lord, and Mr. Wyndham, proposals 
by in 1900 as to, 23723. 

Scheme advocated by Colonel Le Roy Lewis, 
23723 ; 23796 ; 23865. 

All arms of Auxiliary Forces to be included 
in, 23734. 

Alternative schemes, 
23723 ; 23736. 

Head of the Branch to be a general officer 
of the Regular Forces, 23723; 2373€: 
23818. 

Position and duties of, suggestion as 
to, 23736. 

Title proposed—Director-General of 
Auxiliary Forces, 23740. 

Parliamentary Under-Secretary suggested 
as the official representative on the Army 
Council, 23723 ; 23820. 

Questions to be dealt with by, 23724; 
23732 ; 23796. 


Vaxve of the Auxiliary forces, general attitude of the 
War Office as to, 21812. 
VoLuNTEERS, relations with, 7258 ; 21811; 22268 
Administration of Volunteers by the War Office 
advocated, 612. 
Appointment of 6 Volunteer Officer on the 
Headquarters Staff, views as to this suggestion, 
3981 ; 6987 ; 7410 ; 7E16 ; 7939 ; 7946 ; 7955 ; 
8075 ; 21816; 23281. 
Engineers, suggestion as to, 9037. 
(See also subheadings Regulations and Separate 
Department for Aux'liary Forces.) 


disadvantages of, 


WARRANT OFFICERS of the Regular Army, to 


act a8 Militia subalterns, suggestion as to, 2638 ; 2661 ; 
2715; 2718; 2748; 3626; 3638; 3691; 3745; 
4074; 4573; 22206, 


YEOMANRY : 


ABSORPTION into a re-constituted Militia, suggestion 
as to, 21241. 


Ammunition allowance, 13154. 

Decoration for service in, question as to, 13185. 
Grants, capitation, conditions of granting, 13085. 
Horszs : provision of, 12636 ; 17414; 17561 ; 17563. 
Inspgctions, 2484 ; 23742. 


Lovat’s Scouts. 
Allotment on mobilisation, question as to, 
17086 ; 17089. 
Equipment on mobilisation, arrangements as to, 
17090. 
Non-commissioned officers, supply and efficiency 
of, 17080 ; 17085. 
Officers, supply of : 
Deficiency as to, 17084. 
During the War in South Africa, 17006 ;. 
17047 ; 17137. 
Physique and medical inspection, 17031. 
Recruiting, no difficulty as to, 17006. 
Strength of, 17083. 
Transport, arrangements as to, 17087. 


Mounrep Inganrey VoLUNTEERS, organisation of 


in relation to, see tie Mounted Infantry— 
Volunteers, subheading Yeomanry. 


Orricers see that title. 
Or@anisation, 118. 


Pay for musketry, squadron drills and camp, question 
as to and comparison with Volunteers, 7006 ; 9636 ; 
9733; 10423; 10456; 13085; 17500; 17503; 
17563 ; 22519. 


Sourn Argican Wag, services in, 449; 479; 2393; 
2407 ; 2547. 


Volunteers serving with Yeomanry, 9265 ; 10684. 


STRENCTH : 
Uliimate strength, estimate of, 128; 7936. 


War Office Memorandum of 11th May, 1903, as to, 
13. 


Trainino Recutations, War Office procedure as to, 
23709. 


Use of, comparison with Mounted Infantry and 


Cavalry, 1184; 7180; 7937; 17382; 17383 ; 
22193. 


VoLunTeEErs, in relation to: 


Mounted Infantry, Volunteers, see that title, 
subheading Yeomanry, in relation to. 

Number passing to Yeomanry and loss resulting 
to Volunteer Corps, 7086. 

Recruiting, competition with as to, 8340; 
9264; 12775; 14751; 22455. 

Treatment, comparison of the two forces. 13083 ; 
13085 ; 23723. 


War OFFICE, representation at, 7941; 7944. 
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LIST OF APPENDICES, 


PART I. 


GENERAL MEMORANDA AND MEMORANDA AND RETURNS RELATING TO THE AUXILIARY 
FORCES GENERALLY OR TO THE MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS. 


im] 
z Subject of Memorandum, ete. j Furnished by 
a 


a ee | 
| 


France, Germany, and Russia : Military | Lieut.-General Sir W. Nicholson, Direc- 
| Forces of. | tor General of Mobilisation and In- 
| 


9 telligence. 


_ Swiss Militia system Major-General Sir A. E. Turner, K.C.B., 
i | Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces. 


i 
3 | United States Militia. | ” ” 


11 May, 1903. 


| 
4 | British Colonies : conditions of service | Colonel E. A. Altham, Intelligence | 3 Nov., 1903. 
| 


in local forces of. ' Division, War Office. 


i 
i 
' 
{ | 
i 


o 


Australian forces : amount of training. . Major-General Sir A. E. Turner, K.C.B., 
Inspector-Genera] of Auxiliary Forces. | 


6 | Militia and Volunteers: present mili- | Major-General H. H. Parr, c.B., C.M.G. 
| tary value. | 

7 | Militia and Volunteers—the general Field Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood, v.c., | 
' question. 1 GOB, &e. 


8 | Heads of evidence sent to certain | _ 
general officers. 


9 | Précis of evidence. Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood, v.c., 
G.C.B., &e. 
lo} ,, i ‘ Major-General Sir H. J. T. Hildyard, 


| KB, Director of Military Educa- 
tion and Training. 


i 
11 | National Service League: précis of | Mr. G. F. Shee. 
evidence. 


| men available for Local Militia 


| 
12 | Précis of evidence: calculations as to | Mr. R. Potter Berry. | 


13 | Militia Ballot: projects of legislation : | — 
| Sections of Lord Cardwell’s Bill of i 
1871, Lord Lansdowne’s Bill of 1899. 


arial calculation. 


16 | Cost of training three Army Corps for ' Colonel Le Roy-Lewis, D.s.0. 
Home Defence. : 


14 Jan., 1904, 


114 Jan., 1904. 


27 Oct., 1903. 


14 | Militia Ballot. ' Assistant Parliamentary Counsel. 115 April, 1904. 
{ : 


15 | Population available for Ballot: actu-: War Office Actuaries, 21 April, 1904. 


17 | Departmental Services: extent to! War Office. = 
which Militia and Volunteers are 
| provided with. 
18 | Officers of the Auxiliary Forces. Lieut.-Colonel Lord Lovat, ¢.B., D.S.0. _ 
19 Reserve of Officers: scheme for new . War Office. | 8 June, 1903. 
| class in. 


20 | Number of officers retired from the War Office. 
Regular Army on pension after 15 


years’ service 7 


10 July, 1903. 


12 


14 


26 


40 


41 


91—Ap.  1500—Wt. T.L. 139. 5/04. Wy. &S. 14677. 


a2 


iv 


Number. 


Subject of Memorandum, etc. | 
| 


Furnished by 


Date. 


25 


33 


34 


36 | 


40 


Number of officers retired from the | 
Regular Army to serve in the 


Militia under Art. 509. Royal | 
Warrant for pay, &c. y | 


Officers of Militia and Volunteers : | 
deficiency in, | 


National Rifle Association: work of 


Militia and Volunteers : Tange accom- 
modation. | 


| 


School of Musketry, Hythe : number of | 
Militia and Volunteer officers re- | 


ceived, and number seeking admis- 
sion in 1903. ! 


Small arms pe ammunition : an- | 
nual supply to Auxiliary Forces. | 


Practice ammunition: total issue and 
cost. : 


\ 
Arms and personal equipment: supply 
of to Auxiliary Forces. 


1 


1 
Signalling in Militia and Volunteers. | 


Pay and Allowances : Auxiliary Forces. \ 


Auxiliary Forces Branch War Office, 
History of. 


Auxiliary Forces : distribution of work 
in connection with, between branches 
of the War Office. 


Male population 1851 and 1901, and | 
strength of Auxiliary and Regular | 
Forces : comparison. | 


Militia and Volunteers: strength and | 


establishment compared with popu- 
lation of the country. | 


Militia Yeomanry and Volunteers: 
Number of Corps attending camp or ' 
training in 1903. 


Field Army: Militia and Volunteers | 
included in. | 


Officers of Militia and Volunteers | 
establishment and deficiencies in ; 
different ranks. 


Officers of Militia and Volunteers: 
instruction of. 


Officers of Auxiliary Forces: instruc- 
tions regarding attendance at Schools 
of Instruction, attachment to Regular , 
units and qualifications for pro-' 
motion. 


Cadet Corps and battalions. 


War Office. 


War Office. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Crosse, Secretary 
of the Association. 


Colonel C. E. Heath, Assistant Quar- 


termaster General, Headquarters of 
the Army. 


War Office. 


Colonel Le Roy Lewis, p.s.0. 


” ” 


Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General for 
Signalling, Aldershot. 


War Office. 


, Major-General Sir A. E. Turner, k.c.B., | 
Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces, | 


” ” 


War Office. 
War Office. 


War Office. 


Colonel Ie Roy-Lewis, .s.0. 


Summary of Army Order 194 of Sep- 
tember, 1900. 


War Office. 


Major-General Sir A. E. Turner, K.C.B., 
Inspector General of Auxiliary Forces. 


41 ' Cadets : numbers joining Militia and War Office. 


Volunteers. 


13 Jan., 1904. 


February, 1904. 


2 Dec., 1903. 


| 28 April, 1904, 


| 29 April, 1903. | 


52 


66 
' 68 


72 


73 


74 
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53 


54 


55 
56 


57 


58 


59 


60 


61 


o 
w 


| Subject of Memorandum, Ete. 


Furnished by 


Date. 


Militia Rifle Association : Information 
collected by. 


' Proposals for re-organisation. 


| Proposals for re-organisation. 


| sory Service. 


Mounted Infantry for Irish Militia. 
| Militia Advisory Board : Proposals of. 


| Statistics as to strength, pay, and 
allowances of the Militia for 10 years. 


‘Cost of the Militia of the United 
| Kingdom. 


| t 
| Corps of Militia formed or disbanded | 


| 1883-1903. 


Subalterns appointed to the Militia! 


and Commissions in Regular Forces 
offered for competition to Militia 
candidates, 1890--99. 


Candidates for Regular Commissions | 
from the Militia and Yeomanry and | 
from the Royal Military Academy | 
and Royal Military College 


Militia Bounties, 1854-1904. 


Battalions of Militia under and above 
establishment. 


Decentralisatiun of arrangements as to 

| Militia training che Volunteer 
camps ; or RAaHah of 
brigades for training. 


Time devoted to training: Militia. 


Militiamen sleeping at their own 
homes during training. 


Numbers of male population and 


| Militia and Conscription or Compul. | 


' Militia Medical Service. 

| Militia Medical Service : Present | 
Organisation and suggested Re- 
organisation. | 


Militia Rifle Association. 


Colonel J. D. Legard. 
Colonel A. H. Courtenay, c.B. 
Colonel C. Healey, c.M.c. 


Surgeon-Lieut.-Colonel R. H. Coombs, 
M.D. 


Captain J. H. G. Graham, R.A.M.c. 
(Militia). 
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PART I. 
GENERAL MEMORANDA 


AND 


MEMORANDA AND RETURNS RELATING TO THE AUXILIARY FORCES 
GENERALLY OR TO THE MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS. 


APPENDIX I. 


MEMORANDA REGARDING THE MILITARY FORCES OF FRANCE, GERMANY, AND RUSSIA. 
(Furnished by Lieut-General Sir W. Nicholson, K.C.B., see Question 189.) 


FRANCE. 


The number of trained soldiers in France is estimated 
to be 3,363,418, which number is made up as follows :— 


Active Army ... Ree a see 652,983 
Reserve of Active Army 1,817,915 
Territorial Army See ste «. =: 534,613 


Reserve and Territorial Arm «357,907 


Active Army. 


Service in the Active Army is for three years, but only 
one year’s service is required in certain cases, such as 
that of individuals who are the sole support of their 
families. The Active Army also includes a few men 
who have volunteered for five years, and a certain 
number of non-commissioned officers who have re-engaged 
after completing three years’ service. No figures are 
available showing definitely the number of men with a 
given period of service, but as the number of men taken 
annually averages about 220,000, the following appears 
to be roughly correct, allowing for wastage :— 


In first year’s service ... wee eee 32115200 


» second ,, on as as «+ 204,600 
wthird 4 yw we ee 200,200 
Over three years’ servic ite .-- 36,983 

Total ... .... 652,983 


Reserve of the Active Army. 


All men in this category have served in the Active 
Army for at least one year, and the very large Majority 
of them have served three years. Service in the 
reserve of the Active Army is for ten years, during which 
men are called out for two periods, each of four weeks. 


Territorial Army. 


Men under this heading have served in the Active 
Army and its reserve. They are further required to do 
Six years’ service in the Territorial Army and to come 
out for two weeks’ training during that time. 


Reserve of the Territorial Army. 


Consists of men who have served in the previous 
categories, and now finish the 25 years’ service required 
by law with six years in the reserve of the Territorial 
Army. 

A. Lynpen Bett, D.A.Q.M.G. 
1.2(@) 1th May, 1903. 


GERMANY. 
The German military forces consist of — 
(a) Trained men, 
(6) Partially trained men, 


(c) Untrained men. 
91. 


Trained Men. 
These are divided as follows :— 


Service. 


Cavalry and | Infantry and 
Horse Artillery} other arma. 


Years. Years. 
3 Active Army... 3 2 
(2) Reserve of Active 
ATM see Ss eeu 4h 54 
(3) Landwehr 1st Ban 3 5 


(4) Part of Landwehr 
2nd Ban ns 8 6 
(5) Part of Landstrum 
2nd Ban. -— All 
Arms, between 
thirty-nine and 
forty-five years of 
age. 


series in the active Army commences at twenty years 
of age. 


During service in the Reserve a man may be called on 
to do two trainings of not more than eight weeks each. 


During service in Landwehr Ist Ban a man may be 
ree on to do two trainings of from eight to fourteen 
lays. 


No obligatory training during service in the Landwehr 
2nd Ban. 


The number of trained men is approximately as 
under :— 


Active Army. 
. Men between 0 and 1 year’s service ... 235,000* 
»  land2 , * 243,000* 
y Qand3 , » es 18,500 


(Cavalry and Horse Artillery.) 
Non-Commissioned Officers (re-engaged) 80,000 


Total Active Army ... bee see 576,500 


Reserve of Active Army. 


Men who have performed 2 or 3 years’ 
service in the Active Army and are 
now in the Reserve completing a 
total of 74 years’ service before 
being transferred tothe Landwehr 
Ist Ban... ove +++ 1,100,000 


* These figures are based on the number of 
. . my 
in the contingents of 1900 and 1901. In 1900 riers 
considerably more men taken than in 1901 ; hence there were 
more men in 1902 with two years’ service than with one. 


A 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


Landwehr 1st Ban. 


Men who have served 74 years in the 
Active Army and Reserve and are 
nowcompleting atotal of 12}years’ 
service (104 in the case of Cavalry 
and Horse Artillery) before bein 
transferred to the Landwehr 2n 


Landwehr 2nd Ban. 
Men who have served 124 or 104 years 


in the Active Army, Reserve, and 
Landwehr lst Ban, and are now 
completing 184 years’ service 
before being transferred to the 
Landsturm 2nd Ban. ... eae 


Landsturm 2nd Ban. 


Men between the ages of 39 and 45 
who have served 184 years in 
the Active Army, Reserve, and 
Landwehr Ist and 2nd Bans. ... 


800,000 


Total trained men .. 


Partially Trained Men. 


These consist of :— 
Service. 
1. Part of the Ersatz Reserve... ... 12 years 
2. Part of the Landwehr 2nd Ban. ... 7 ,, 
3. Part of Landsturm 2nd Ban. ... 6 5, 


To the “Ersatz Reserve,” from which the active army 
would, in the first instance, be completed on mobiliza- 
tion, are posted annually a certain number of men who, for 
various reasons, are not taken for the active army (in 
1901 the number was 83,546). Only a small number of 
the Ersatz Reserve are now trained, under 1,000 annually 
since 1893, but prior to this date the average number 
rained each year was 13,000. 


The training is in three periods of ten, six, and four 
weeks. The trained men of the Ersatz Reserve, after 
completing their twelve years in this category, serve in 
the Landwehr 2nd Ban, till they reach thirty-nine years 
of age, when they join the Landsturm 2nd Ban, in which 
they remain up to forty-five years of age. 

he numbers of partially trained men are approxi- 
mately as follows :— 


Men of the “Ersatz Reserve” who are 
trained ae zs¢ ose oe 
Men of the Landwehr 2nd Ban who 
were trained when in the Ersatz 
Reserve oes See te ea 
Men in the Landsturm_2nd Ran who 
were trained in the Ersatz Reserve 50,000 


50,000 


90,000 


Total partially trained men —_190,000 
Untrained Men. 

These consist of :— Service. 
(1) Part of theErsatz Reserve Twelve years (and 
then pass to 
Landsturm Ist 

Ran.) 

(2) Landsturm Ist Ban, All men between 
the ages of 


seventeen and 
thirty-nine who 
are not in the 
Active Army, 
Reserve, Land- 
wehr, or Ersatz 
Reserve. 


(3) Part of Landsturm 2nd 


Ban. ... . ... Men between the 
3 of thirty- 
nine and forty- 
five who have 
passed through 
the Landsturm 
1st Ban. 


The numbers of untrained men are approximately as 
follows :— 
Part of the Ersatz Reserve . -- _ 800,000 


Landsturm Ist Ban. ... 3,700,000 
Landsturm 2nd Ban. ... 500,000 
Total Untrained Men .. Sea «+« 5,000,000 


12 (c) 11th May, 1993. 
D. Fasson, D.A.Q.M.G. 


RUSSIA. 


Active Army. 


Non-commissioned officers and men with 
1—4 years’ service. 


Army Reserve. 


Non-commissioned officers and 
men after 4 years in the 
Active Army serving for @ 
further period of 14 years in 
the Army Reserve. 


Trained Militia. 


Non-commissioned officers and 
men up to their 43rd year, who 
have completed their service 
in the Active Army and Army 

Reserve. 


In first | In second | In third | In fourth 
year's year’s year’s year's 
service. | service. | service. | service. 1,943,944 700,000 
300,864 283,912 261,448 244,440 
a a 
1,090,664 1,943,944 700,000 


Grand total of men who have received military training at Russia’s disposal—3,734,608. 


Explanatory Note—The military forces of Russia consist of :—(a) The Standing Army ; 
Standing Army ‘consists of :—(1) The Active Army ; (2) The Army Reserve. 


(b) The Militia. The 
The Active Army is kept up to 


strength by an annual levy of recruits taken at the age of 21 ; the average length of service in it is 4 years. e 


Army Reserve consists of men who have finished their colour service. ern r riny an 
le to two periods of trainin; of six weeks each during their 
if 


Army Reserve combined is 18 years, 
total reserve service. 


Reservists are liab! 3 
The Militia is divided into two Bans :—l1st Ban, includes al 
have served in the Active Army and Army Reserve (estimated number 700,000) ; they are 


The term of service in Active Army an 


men up to the 43rd year who 
jable to two trainings 


of six weeks each; 2nd Ban, includes all men fit to bear arms between the ages of 21 and 43 who have been 
exempted from military service altogether, but who are liable to be called out in time of national emergency 


number unknown. 


T. 2 (d) 1th May, 1903. 


W. C. Brack, D.A.Q.M.G. 
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APPENDIX IL 
SWISS MILITIA SYSTEM. 


(Put in by Major-General Sir A. EB. Turner, K.C.B., see Question 22076.) 


Service Obligatory. 
No standing army at all. The only permanont army 
Officials are 232 officers, employed as instructors. 


In 1898, population was 3,312,531, and total Budget 
£3,800,000. 
In 1901, the total strength of Militia was :— 


First Line - - : - - 150,876. 
Reserve - - : - - 87,368. 
Total 238,244. 

Military Budget 1900 - - - £1,124,836. 
» 1901 - =  ~ £1,105,192. 


Under £5 a head all ranks. 


Every Swiss citizen is liable to service from his 20th to 
his 45th year; about 26,000 become available yearly and 
about 16,000 are actually taken—all able-bodied men 
from seventeen to fifty are liable for service in the Land- 
sturm ; while all who do not serve in the First Line (Elite) 
and Landwehr, pay a yearly tax of 6 francs and an extra 
tax calculated on property or income, viz., 14 francs on 
1,000 franca of property or 1} francs on 100 franca of 
income. 

All boys are drilled, go through regulation courses of 
gymastics ; and practically all learn to shoot as members 
of rifle clubs, which are very numerous throughout Switzer- 
land. (In 1898 there were 3,447, such clubs) so that all 
recruits join trained to a great extent. 

Rifle shooting is the national pastime in Switzerland ; 
ita real object being not only sport but defence of the 
country. Amount of training. 


Recruits’ service the first year. 


Infantry - - - - - 47 days. 
Cavalry - : - : - 8 ,, 
Artillery - - : : - 57 
Engineers Se) 
Train (A.S8.C.) - - : - 0 » 


Service in the First Line (Hlste). 

Cavalry twelve days every year for ten years. 

Other branches eighteen days every alternate year 
for twelve years. 

Landwehr cavalry service, fourteen years, no training ; 
other Landwehr branches, twelve years, with seven days’ 
training every fourth year. 

Thus a private of infantry in his thirteen years’ élite 
service does 155 days’ training, each day being from 
5 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

All officers pass through the ranks. 

During the recruits’ course about one-eighth of the 
smartest men are selected for the non-commissioned 
officers’ course of from thirty to forty-four days; the 
successful candidates attend as non-commissioned officers 
the next recruits’ training, and an (élite) annual training, 
and then go through the officers’ course of :- 


For the Infantry 42 days. 
» Cavalry eo , 
53 Engineers 65 
Artillery 109 —,, 


Infantry candidates have also to do a thirty days’ 
musketry course. 

After this the candidates have usually in their third 
year to pass the officers’ examination. 

The young officers have then to attend a recruite 
training and annual training as officers, and subsequently, 
unless they aspire to promotion, they have only to attend 
the annual trainings. e 

Before promotion a lieutenant har to attend a six weeks’ 
course and pass an examination ; a captain, a six-weeks’ 
‘course ; a major, three weeks; and a lieutenant-colonel 
four weeks ; examinations have to be passed in each case, 
and in the scientific branches a twenty days’ course is 
‘done, followed by an examination in each rank. 

Finally officers who wish and are selected for the 
Staff have to attend a seventy days’ course as lieutenants 
and captains, and of twenty-eight or forty-two daya as 
uae These courses go on all the year round ; 

permanent officers 
euly clones Lee are always at work and get 
91. 


There is only barrack accommodation in Switzerland 
for 5,950 men ; during trainings men are in bivouacs or are 
cantoned (billeted). As in Germany, hard and fast lines 
are not laid down, only subjects, and officers are given 
the freest hand in training their units, results being judged 
by inspections. When training Swiss troops may move 
anywhere over private grounds, and no objections are 
raised, as the Swiss land-owners are patriotic enough 
to appreciate the paramount importance of properly 
training their troops. 

Musketry. 

Recruits fire 200 yards. 

As in all continental armies individual practices are 
fired at 550 yards and under. Collective practices at 
660 yards and under. 


Uniform—Officers. 

A dismounted officer’s uniform costs 266 francs—sword, 
revolver, field-glasses, etc., being given him, and 200 
francs are given him on joining towards defraying the cost. 

Two hundred and seventy-five francs are given to 
mounted officers, and all saddlery free of cost. 

After 120 days’ actual duty, unmounted officers receive 
150 francs, and mounted officers 187} francs towards 
further expenses of uniform. 


Uniform—Men. 

Complete outfit for private costs £5 10s. Men keep 

their own uniform, rifle, etc., and are held strictly re- 

. sponsible for them. Uniform is provided for all, including 
the ‘ Landsturm Arme,” i.e. the men who have passed 
through the Elite and Landwehr. 

The Landwehr “non arme” can provide themselves 
with uniforms, or wear plain clothes with badges. 

The latter branch consists of all able-bodied men 
between seventeen and fifty years of age, who have not 
passed through the Elite and Landwehr, and all officers 
up to fifty-five who do not belong to either of the latter. 
It is reckoned that the strength of the Landwehr “ non 
arme” is 149,000. 

Cavalry Horses. 

A man is only selected for Cavalry if he is certified by his 
Commune to be able to pay for and keep a horse. 

Horses are hought for aa average of £50. A recruit pays 
half the price of the horse, and gets back one-tenth every 
year. He keeps the horse, takes it away with him, and 
at the end of ten years the horse is his own. He is re- 
sponsible that it is produced in good condition at any time. 

Officers Quarters— Messing. 

Officers’ quarters and messes are completely furnished 
by the State. Their messing, including wine, crockery, 
etc., is from 2s. to 2s. 6d. a day ; the pay of the officers :— 


8. d. 
Second Lieutenant - - - - 510 
Lieutenant - - : = : - 6 8 
Captain - ee eel el BO 
Major - - : - : - 10 0 
Lieutenant-Colonel - - - - 12 6 
Colonel - - : - - - 16 8 

They are comparatively much better paid than our 


officers, Regulars or Militia, and taking into consideration 
their allowances for uniform, horses, etc., they are far 
more liberally treated. 

Note. 

[had an opportunity of asking the officers of the garrison 
of Constanz about the Swiss Militia, of whom they see 
a great deal. I found that their opinion is that the Swiss 
Militia is— 

(a) Except in shooting very inferior to Regular 
troops, such as their own ; and not up to the standard 
requisite for European warfare, but that for the de- 
fence of their own country, they are amply efficient. 

(b) That when the Militia is under training tho 
work is constant day and often at night; and that 
not for an hour are the men taken from their work 
for fatigues, etc. 

(c) That the arms of the Swiss Militia are absolutely 
up to date, especially the Artillery; and that the 
administration of the Swiss Army, and its arrange- 
ments for mobilisation and supply are as good as 
those of Germany herself, 


Ag 


ISTRALIA. 
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APPENDIX Ii. 


THE UNITED STATES MILITIA. , 
(Put in by Major-General Sir A. E. Turner, K.C.B., see Question 22076.) 


By the Militia Law of 1903, the Militia of the United 
States of America now consists of every able-bodied male 
citizen (and also those of foreign birth who have declared 
their intention of becoming citizens) between the ages of 
18 and 45 ycars. 

It is divided into two classes :— 

1, The Organised Militia or National Guard (115,000). 

2. The Reserve Militia (estimated at over 10,000,000). 

The latter force is at present untrained. 

The Organised Militia, when called upon by the 
President, comes under the same conditions regarding 
discipline and pay as the Regular Army. 

Ita organisation, armament, and discipline will be made 
the same as that of th> regulars by 14th February, 1008. 

The «Organised Militia” is aow entirely armed by the 
Federal Government, which also in part clothes and 
equips the force, the various States siding in this latter 
respect. 

The Federal Government in March, 1902, appropriated 
the sum of $2,000,000 [£400,000] for armament and 
equipment. 

The extent to which the several States support their 
Organised Militia varies considerably. During the past 

year the cost in the case of Connecticut works out at 259 
per man; to California $46; to New York State 328; 


whereas in the case of Mississippi it is ¢3} only; Texas 
$3; Florida $3; and South Carolina just over ¢2. 

The actual strength in 1903 was: officers 9,120, enlisted - 
men 107,422. Total 116,552. 

In order to qualify for a grant from the War Depart- 
ment funds a corp must— 

(a) Take part in practice marches or go into camp of 
instruction for at least five consecutive days. 

(6) Assemble for drill and instruction or for target 
practice not less than twenty-four times a year, 
and also have been inspected by an officer of the 
Militia or Regular Army. 


Note. It must be remembered that the term “ Volun- 
teer” in the United States is only used in referring to the 
Volunteer Forces which are raised in time of emergency 
to supplement the Regular Army on the general lines o} 
our own specially enlisted Colonial Corps and Imperiaf 
Yeomanry for South Africa. 

The Volunteer Army has nothing to do with the 
Organised Militia, and although during the Spanish War 
members of the latter (or the “ National Guards” of the 
various States as they were then called) were enlisted 
into the Volunteer Army. this is not inteaded and is not 
to be encouraged in future. 


APPENDIX IV. 
MEMORANDUM ON CONDITIONS OF SERVICE IN LOCAL FORCES IN BRITISH COLONIES. 
(Furnished by the War Office.) 


The various Colonial Forces of the Empire have 
grown up without the intervention of the Imperial 

vernment, and are administered under Local Defence 
Acts, the details of which vary considerably. These forces 
include the following four forms of organisation :— 

(a) Permanent Forces, which act as garrisons, 
schools of instruction, or military police available 
for the suppression of native risings. 

(0) Partially-paid forces, somewhat corresponding 
to our militia. 

(c) Volunteers. 

(@)_ Rifle Clubs. 


These four kinds of forces are all raised by voluntary 
enlistment, although the liability to military service of 
all able-bodied colonists between certain ages is recognised 
in the statute books of the following Colonies :—Qneens- 
land, South Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, Canada 
Cape Colony, Southern Rhodesia, Bahamas, British 
Guiana, British Honduras, Fiji, Jamaica, Antigua, 
Dominica, St. Helena and Grenada. As arule, compulsory 
service in the above Colonies can only be enforced 
when an invasion is threatened and voluntary enlistment 


has failed to supply the numbers needed for the defence 
of the Colony. 


The following brief description of the troops maintained 
by the self-governing Colonies may be of interest to the 
Royal Commission :— 

The Commonwealth Act of 1900 transferred the control 
of the various Australian forces to the Federal Minister 
of Defence ; but legislative sanction has not yet been 
given to the measures necessary for a uniform organisa- 
tion. The forces of the various states are, therefore, at 

resent administered under local Acts. A’ Dill has, 

owever, been presented to the Federal Parliament, and 
is understood to have been practically adopted with the 
exception only of a clause which sought to impose on 
the Australian forces a liability in time of war to serve 
outside the limits of the Commonwealth or of territory 
under its authority. 

*This bill, when passed, will provide for the maintenance 
of an Australian army, composed of («) The Permanent 
Force and (4) the Citizen Forces. 


* This bill has now passed, and has become the Defence 
Act, 1903. By it, as finally assented to, no mildtary 
member of the Defence Forces can be required to serve 
outside the Commonwealth without his own consent. 

2let January, 1904. E. A. ALTHAM. 


The Permanent Force will perform permanent military 
service. This force is at present very limited in numbers, 
and acts for the most part as instructional staff. 


The Citizen Forces will consist of troops not liable im 
peace time to continuous military service, viz :— 
(i). Militia, who will receive pay during their 
training. 
(ii), Volunteers, who in peace time, as a rule, will 
be unpaid ; and 
(iii). Reserve Forces, ¢.¢., members of authorised 
rifle clubs and persons who have served in 
the active forces. 


Enlistment in these various forces will be voluntary, 
subject to the proviso that all male mhabitants between 
the ages of 18 and 60, who have resided in Australia for 
six months, will be liable in time of war to be called up by 
Proclamation for service in the militia forces, unmarried 
men being, however, taken before married and those 
under 30 before those over 30 years of age. 


Voluntary enlistment will be for three years ; nv limits 
of age other than those for compulsory service are laid 
down in the draft bill. 


The Permanent Military Force at all times and the 
Citizen Military Forces tien on active service on duty 
or wearing their uniforms will be under the Army Act, ex- 
cept so far as that Act is inconsistent with the Common 
wealth Defence Act or with local regulations. The Naval 
Discipline Act will apply similarly to the Permanent and 
Citizen Naval Forces. 

Regulations establishing uniform rates of pay for the 
Permanent forces have not yet been issued. The existing 
rates for privates, fixed under the local Acts of the various 
states, are as follows: 


Per diem. 


sd. 
New South Wales - 2 3 with rations and groceries. 
Queensland —- - 26 do, do. 
South Australia - 39 without rations and groceries. 
Victoria - - 3 6 (gunner), 7s. (sapper). 
West Australia - 26 with rations, 
Tasmania : - 2.3 with rations. 


As regards the Citizen Forces, regulations issued in 
June, 1903, under the several State Defence Acts, pre- 
scribe the following uniform rates of pay, &e., throughout 
the Commonwealth :— 


ky 


APPENDIX, 


(a) Militia Fores, 


(i.) Fay of private 88. a aay up to a maximum of 
20 days in the Fieldand FE lectrical Engineers, 
25 days in Submarine Mining Engineers an 
16 days in all other branches of the service : 
(for the purpose of efficiency it is laid down 
that four night parades’ or two half-day 
parades are equivalent to one whole day). 


(ii). A contingent allowance of 10s, and a 
clothing allowance of 30s, per head per an- 
num. 


(iii). Militiamen, who fail to fulfil conditions of 
efficiency are liable, if officers, to dismissal ; if 
non-commissioned officers to reduction to the 
ranks ; if privates, to summary discharge. 
These conditions are attendance at the 


following drills in each year :— 


4 days’ continuous training (14 in Sub- 
marine Mining Engineers) 
2 whole day parades 
t+ 4-12 half-day parades 
+ 2-8 night parades : 
and a gunnery or musketry course in the 
case of the Light Horse, Field Artillery 
and Infantry. 


+ Varying according to arms. 


(b) Volunteer Forces, 
(i) An annual contingent 


clothing allowance of 30s. 


allowance of 20s., and 
irrespective of 


efficiency, for each member, 
(ii.) The conditions of efficiency to be 8 half-day 


parades, 10 night parades, 


course. The penalty 
these: conditions is the 


and a musketry 
for non-fulfilment of 
same as in the militia. 


(c) Reserve Forces, Rifle Clubs. 


(i) A grant to each club on its formation for the 
construction of a rifle range. 


Gi.) A free issue of 50 roun 


ds ammunition to each 


active member, or of 200 rounds to each effi- 


cient member and the 


more at a reduced Tate. 


privilege of buying 200 
It may be noted 


that no capitation grant is given to the 


reserve forces. 


'asmania authorises the 


sufficient number of men be not obtainable by hore 


enlistment ; the Defence Acts of 
Australia have a similar clause, 


and Sout! 


Queenslan 
however, to a 


limited, 


period of invasion or of imminent danger. 


The following table shows the existin, 
local forces of each State, as shown by ¢] 


returns :— 


strength of the 
e latest annual 


Permanent Forces. Militia Forces, Volunteer Forces. Reserve Forces. 
State. Arms, &c. |Strength} Arms, &e. Strength} Arms,é&c. |Strengthl Arms, &e. Strength 
New South Head-Quarters| Cavalry - Mounted Rifle Clubs - | 4,420 
Wales Staff- — - Mounted _Infantry 2,996 
Half-squadron| Infantry Artillery = - 
Cavalry - “| Artillery |} 4,965 | Infantry  - 
One Field Infantry = - Reserve - 121 
Rattery Engineers - (Officers) 
Three Com- Departments 
panies Garri- 
son Artillery 616 
One Company 
Infantry 
One Section 
Submarine 
Mining 
Engineers 
Detachments 
ASC. 
Queensland -| Staff - - | 997 | Mounted Infantry —- 356 | Rifle Clubs - | 3,757 
Artillery -{f 2 Infantry | 
Artillery “= 2,089 
Engineers - [ : 
Infantr : 
Medical Corps 
South Australia| Stat -  -|) 4. | Mounted Rifle Clubs - | 3,509 
Artillery - | 8 Infantry | 
Artillery | 1,066 
Infantry = - f 
Departments 
Victoria - Staff - 3 Artillery | Moutted Rifle Clubs - 21,219 
Artiller, - 415 | Engineers - ||, _ nfantry 
Engineers } Infantry = - ae Artillery = fsa 
E Departments Infantry - : 
Western Staff - - |, Mounted , | 
Australia | Mounted | 53 _ Infantry | i 
Infantry J °° | Artillery = > 1,335 i 
Artillery *- Infantry —- H 
| Departments i 
Tasmania - | Staff _- “ify 39 | Artillery = - Staff - -|, 
Artillery = - [j “| Engineers - | 222 | Mounted i 
Departments Infantry || 1,650 
Artillery = Oe 
Engineers - 
= Infantry 


The Acts of 1886 and 1900 provide for compulso 


‘ALAND. Service of 1 year in « Militia for all males between 17 and 


his provision 
force of the Colony 
Militia (¢) Volunteers, 


E (a) The Permanent Militia includes Artillery and 


ngineers and numbers 299. It is raised principally 


yom™men who have done 1 year’s efficient service in 
the Volunteers, i 


Enlistment is for 8 years. The pay 


is not enforced and the effective 


consists only of (a) Permanent 


for gunners is 4s, 6d. to 6s. 6d. per diem 


Sappers 43. 6d. to 7s, 


and for 


The Militia may be employed 


beyond the limits of the Colony, 


(6) Volunteers consist of 


ka 


Artillery, 
troops and 
years, 
1s 18 parades, two or three 
whole afternoons ; 


numbers 15,961 


Engineers, Infantry 
The training to qualify 


Garrison 


Mounted Infantry 
and Departmental 
-_ Enrolment is for 3 
for capitation grant 
of which must be for 
Artillery and Snb- 


ANADA. 


CAPE 
Cotory. 


Natal. 
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aarine Mining Engineers must also be present for 

8 out of 16 days in camp, and Field Artillery for 7 
out of 14. The grant is £3 10s. Od. for Mounted 
Infantry and £2 10s. Ud. for other corps. 


There are, in addition, 13 rifle clubs in the Colony. 


The Militia Act of 1886 defines the Militia as con- 
sisting of all male inhabitants of the Dominion between 
the ages of 18 and 60. The whole of this Militias may be 
called out by the King in case of invasion, for service 
either within or outside Canada, It is divided into Active 
and Reserve ; the former is raised by voluntary enlistment, 
the latter, which is untrained and unor; anized, includes 
all able-bodied men not serving in the ‘Retive Militia. 


The Active Militia is sub-divided into (a) Permanent 
Militia (6) Other units of the Active Militia. 


The Permanent Militia consists of Cavalry, 
Mounted Infantry, Artillery and Infantry and 
numbers 645. Enlistment is for 3 years with per- 
mission to re-engage for further periods of 3 years 
up to the age of 45. The Standard for recruits is 
sft. 4in. height and 34 inches round the chest. 


The daily pay is 1s. 7}d. for privates with rations. 


_ The Permanent - Militia acts as a school of 
instruction for the rest of the Militia. 


(b) Other units of the active Militia consists of 
Rural and City Corps, the former somewhat corres- 
ponding to our Militia, the latter to our Volunteers. 
‘All branches of the service are represented, the 
strength being’31,240. Enrolment is for 3 years. Daily 
rate of pay when training is 2s. Training for Rural 
Corps is limited by statute to 16 days, and is carried 
out In camps of exercise For city corps the training 
is also 16 days, but these corps do not go into camp. 
In practice, however, the rural corps only train 12 
days in the year. The reports of successive General 
Otticers Commanding indicate that this period is in- 
sufficient. 


_ The Burgher Forces Acts of 1855 and 1878 provide 
for the compulsory service of all males, between 18 and 
50, for the defence of the Colony, either within or beyond 
its boundaries. This Act has not been enforced for some 
years and the machinery laid down for its enforcement 
would probably be now found unsuitable if practically 
tested. The Colonial Forces Act of 1892, although not 
repealin, the Burgher Acts, provide for (a) Permanent 
Force (6) Partially Paid Troops (c) Volunteer Forces. 


(a) Permanent Force consists of Staff, Cape 
yo Rifles, and Medical Corps, and numbers 
,007. 


Enlistment is for 5 years on enrolment and for 
3 years on an. subsequent re-enrolment ; age 18 
to 28. Standard for recruits oft. 6in. height. 
The daily rate of pay is 5s. to 68. The Cape 
Mounted Rifles are recruited mainly in England. 


(b) Partially Paid Troops consist only of two 
Artillery Corps and number 561. 


Enrolment is between the ages of 17 and 49 and a 
member may serve up to 50 years of age.. Pay for 
gunners is £10 per annum. The annual training 
consists of 10 drills of 2 hours each, 5 Commanding 
Officer’s parades, and four days in camp. Standard 
for recruits is 5ft. Gin. in height. To earn pay each 
man is required to pass an annual examination as to 
his personal efficiency. 

(c) Volunteer Force consists of Mounted Infantry, 
Artillery and Infantry and numbers 3,360. 


The regulations for enrolment are the same as for 
the Partially Paid Force. Capitation grant is £4 
er annum, to earn which a man must attend the 
Pollowing drills :-— 


1st half-year eres ss aw 14 
2nd ¥ oe +e 35 A 
3rd and 4th half Sig am 8 
Subsequent half-years —... aw 6 


as well as fire a course of musketry. 


There are about 800 members of rifle clubs and 
Cadet Corps at various centres in the east and 
west provinces, totalling 2,867. 


A Bill to create a Militia Force and repeal_the 
existing Volunteer Acts was presented to the Natal 
Parliament this year. Owing to a defeat of the local 
Government, due to other causes, it has not yet actually 
passed, but it is understood that it was favourably 
received, and its main features accepted. 


This measure will constitute a Militia Force, divided 
into Active and Reserve, which will includs the whole 
male population (with certain exceptions) of European 
descent between the ages of 17 and 50, other than aliens. 


The establishment of Active Militia will be kept up 
to strength by voluntary enlistment for a term of 3 
years ; but should such voluntary enlistment fail to 
maintain in peace time aa establishment equivalent in 
strength to 5 per cent. of the European population of the 
colony, the compulsory powers 0! enlistment provided 
by the Act will come in force. In an emergency com- 
pulsory enrolment can be enforced by the Governor to 
such extent as may be necessary irrespective of peace 
establishments. 


The training of the Active Militia will consist of an 
annual musketry course and attendance at 24 drills. 
Mounted corps and Field Artillery, however, will be 
required to drill for a continuous period not exceeding 
10 days, besides other drills, not_exceeding 4, in eacl 
year. The rates of pay are not fixed, but a militiaman 
enlisted by compulsion will receive 18, a day less pay 
and 1a, 3d. less horse allowance in his first year than a 
voluntary militiaman. 


The Officers commanding corps will receive an allow- 
ance for each efficient, and every man returned as 
efficient for two successive years will be given £3 for 
each year’s efficiéncy. 


The present rates of pay for the Natal Volunteer 
Force are per day or drill, 6s. in mounted and 5s. in other 
corps. 


The Militia Reserves will include all the male 
Ronaletion liable to bear arms other than the Active 
Militia and will be divided into three bans, viz. :— 

(a) First Reserve, ages 17-30 years. 
(b) Second Reserve, ages 31-40 
(c) Third Reserve, ages 41-50 ,, 


The last named will only be liable to service in their 
own military districts, but the first two will be liable 
to service in, or territory adjacent to the colony. No 
training is required of Reservists in peace time. 


The Governor, subject to the necessary financial 
provision bein ‘made by the Natal Parliament, ma, 
establish (a) a Permanent Militia, voluntarily refuted 
and (4) an “ Imperial Militia” and “Imperial Naval 
Reserves ” for service outside the colony. _ This Per- 
manent Militia Force will replace the existing “ Natal 
Police Force.” 


Cadet Corps will be compulsory in all Government or 
aided schools and colleges, and these institutions may 
lose the Government grant for each pul il who fails to 
attend classes of instruction in drill and musketry ; in 
towns, riding schools may be established for such Cadets. 
Senior Cadet Corps are also contemplated for boys over 
14 who are not in the active Militia. 


The Imperial Army Act and King’s Regulations will 
apply to the Natal Militia during actual military service 
except so far as they may be in conflict with the cal 
Defence Act or the regulations made under that act. 


At present the local forces of the colony of Natal 
consist of Volunteers, European Police, and Native 
Police. 

‘The Volunteers, comprisin: Staff, Naval (really garri- 
son) and Field “Artillery, Mounted Infantry, ofantry 
and Medical and Veterinary Corps, have a strength 0 
1,929 ; the European Police are 1,214 and the Native 
Police 1,071 strong. 


There are also 59 Rifle Clubs with 2,441 members, 
including 413 members in the Volunteers and Police. 


It will be recollected that the Natal Police and Volun- 
teers rendered excellent service during the first Boer 
Sar, the Zulu War and in the recent Sou th Africaa 
War. : 


Certain Volunteer Corps have been raised under Ordi- 
nance 33 of 1902. They consist of Mounted Infantry an 
Infantry. 

Enrolment in these corps is for at least one yeaT. 
Capitation grants of £6 for mounted corpsand £5 for 
infantry are allowed. To become efficient every 
volunteer must fire an annual course of musketry, 

attend at least two regimental parades and if belong: 
ing toa mounted corps undergo six ¢ > training 
camp, or if belonging to the Jnfantry, four days 1? 
camp. 
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The force is for discipline purposes placed under the 
flicer Commandi 


orders of the General ling the troops in 
the Transvaal, but the Lieutenant-Governe: is responsible 
for its administration. The force can be called out for 
the defence of the Transvaal to serve within or without its 
boundaries. Members of the Volunteer Force are granted 
certain privileges, such as exemption from poll-tax, 
service On juries, etc. 

The Ordinance authorises a Volunteer Reserve. Re- 
servists will not be required to attend any drills, but 
must fire an annual course of musketry. 


The Colony also maintains a large permanent force of 
South African Constabulary, the men of which are 
recruited‘in England. 


Under the Burgher Law of Cape Colony which is in 


force in Rhodesia every male inhabitant 1s liable to 
Service in case of emergency. The organised forces of 
the colony consist of (a) the British South Africa Police 
(a corps of mounted infantry about 700 strong, recruited 
chiefly in England) and a volunteer force of 1,246 strong, 
liable to serve only in S. Rhodesia. : 
Enrolment in the Volunteers is for a minimum 
tiod of one year. A capitation grant of £8 is given 
or every efficient, who to qualify must attend 10 
drills and fire a course of musketry, 


E. A. Atruay, A.Q.M.G. 
Intelligence Department, 
War Office, 
3rd November, 1903. 


APPENDIX V. 


AUSTRALIA. 


(Put in by Major-General Sir A. E. Turner, K.C.B., see Question 22,76.) 


Munitta. 


Minimum Annual Training—Infantry. 
(a) 4 days Camp. 


(5) 2daysof8hours- - - 16 hours 
(c) 8 half-days of 3 hours - - 4, 49 hours. 
(d) 6 Night Parades of lj hours- 9 ,. 
(e) Course of Musketry. 
(/) Inspection. 
Light Horse and Field Artillery. 
(2) 8 days Camp. 
(6) 2days of8hours- - ~- 16 hours } 28 hours. 
(c) 4half-days of 3hours - - 12 ,, 
(d) Course of Gunnery or Musketry. 
(e) Inspection. 
Garrison Artillery. 
(2) 4 days continuous Training. 
(6) 2days of 8hours- - ~- 16 hours 
(c) 9 half-daysof3hours - - 27 ,, | 52 hours. 
(d) 6 Night Parades of 1} hours- 9 ,, 
(e) Gunnery (Shot Drill). 
(/) Inspection. 
Field and Electrical Engineers. 
(a) 4 days continuous Training. 
(b) 2 days of 8 hours - - 16 hours 
(c) 12 half-days of 3 hours - 3% ,, 64 hours. 
(d) 8 Night Parades of 1} hours 12 ,, 
(e) Inspection. 
Submarine Miners. 
(2) 14 days continuous Training. 
(b) 2 days of 8 hours - : - 16 nours } 
(c) 8 half-days of 3 hours - - a, ' 43 hours. 


(4) 2 Night Parades of 1jhours- 3 » J 
(e) Inspection. 


Departmental Corps. 
(a) 4 days continuous Training. 
(b) 2days of 8hours- - ~- 16 hours 
(c) 8 half-days of 3 hours - = BAG, 
(4) 6 Night Parades of 14 hours- 9 ,, 
(e) Inspection. 


49 hours. 


Recruits do all as above, and, in addition, if passed into 
ranks between lst October and 31st December : 


2daysof8hours- - ~- 16 hours \ 
6 half-days of 3 hours - - 1, 43 hours. 
6 Night Parades of 1} hours- 9 ,, ) 
If between Ist January and 31st March : 
lday of 8hours- - - 8 hou-s | 
4 half-days of 3 hours - 12 ,, 24} hours, 


3 Night Drills - - . 43%, $ 


In addition to the annual amount of training done by 
their respective arms. 


VoLUNTEERS, 


Minimum Annual Training. 
(a) 8 Half-day Parades of 3 hours - 24 hou 
(6) 10 Night Parades of 1} hours - 15 ,, 
(c) Course of Musketry. 
(d) Inspection. 


\39 hours. 


Recruits do the above, and, in addition, if passed into the 
ranks between Ist October and 3lat December : 


6 Day Parades - - - 


48 hours 
8 Night Parades - . . 12, } 60 hours 
If between Ist January and 31st March : 
4Day Parades - - - 32houn 1 
6 Night Parades - - - g , 4 41 hours. 


In addition to annual Training. 
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APPENDIX VI. 


MILITARY VALUE OF MILITIA AND VOLUNTEER FORCES IN THEIR PRESENT STATE OF 
ORGANISATION, TRAINING AND EFFICIENCY. 


(Put in by Myor-General H. H. Parr, C.B, C.MG., see Question 2383.) 


MILITIA. 


1. Inconsidering the military value of the Militia 
and Volunteers, we must realise that in case of invasion 
our defensive forces will have to face picked continental 
troops, and that, as far as the age of the men goes, in the 
German, French or Russian armies the ranks would 
contain no conscripts under 20, and would be strength- 
ened by reservists, who (unlike British reservists, 
whose military knowledge is suffered to rust and decay) 
have had their military Knowledge kept up-to-date since 
they left the colours. 


g. Against these troops (formed into administrative 
units, whose statfs would have intimate knowledge of 
the troops they command) we should have to oppose (if 
we are to take the present state of the Militia) but very 
few battalions of grown men. Most of the Militia 
battalions would have a large proportion of boys, of 
ages and physique comparing unfavourably with the 
recruits of the Regular Army, who are to be relegated 
to the Regimental Depéts on mobilisation as too young 
for the first line. 

The number of officers would be incomplete, nor would 
those present be all (as is necessary when the rank and 
file require special leading and care) of exceptional 
acquirements as to military knowledge. 


3. Further, no sort of resemblance exists as to the 
size of Militia battalions at the present time—for ex- 
ample, some of the north country battalions are unwieldy 
battaljons of nearly 1,200 men, while some battalions 
(especially the Irish battalions) can almost be compared to 
a Boer commando, besides being very much under strength, 
being largely made up of old men and young boys. 


4, The above is, I venture to think, not an overdrawn 
picture of that portion of our army which is the oldest 
constitutional Koree, This force really is the hub of 
the whicel of our military system, and the Regulars and 
Volunteers and Liaperial eomanry should circle round 
it, Lf we can reform our Militia we shall have gone far 
towards evolving an efficient system of home defence. 


5. We have now gone to the extremest length possible 
in order to induce or persuade men to enter the various 
forces of the Crown. 

We accept youths as soldiers at a far younger age 
than is considered prudent by the great military powers. 

The changes have been rung upon moral persuasion, 

ood feeding, nights out of barracks, increased pay, 

andsome military clothes, permission to wear civilian 
clothes, kind treatment, and not too much work, until 
wecan do no more, and we require some compulsory 
powers to assist us. 

Luckily no new legislation is needed in order to obtain 
such powers. x 

What is now required is to employ the old English 
law which proved so valuable an adjunct of national 
safety for generations. 

The Ballot Act should be re-introduced, brought up 
to modern requirements and made to suit 1903. Thus a 
man of twenty should, if he is not serving in the Royal 
Navy or Marines, Imperial Yeomanry, Volunteers or 

Regular Army, be placed on the Ballot List. 

6. Whether the man when drawn for the Militia 
should be allowed to purchase a substitute, and (if this 
is allowed) whether the money might be earmarked to 
military expenses, are questions of much interest. and 
woukl require careful consideration, but the result of 
the application of the Ballot Act would be satisfactory 
to other forces besides the Militia, and would go far 
towards solving the question of providing men for a 
sound system of national defence. ich 

Thus, not only would the ranks of the Militia hecome 
full, and full of grown men and not of boys, but the 
ranks of the Imperial Yeomanry and Volunteers would 
be full of men who were unwilling from various reasons 
to serve in the Militia, and it is very probable that a 
considerable number of men drawn for the Militia would 
acquire a taste for the Army, and strengthen the Line by 
getting transferred to it. 

7. The question of the dearth of Militia officers is 
a serious one. nate: : 

{n order to encourage the supply of Militia officers, a 
system of transfer and exchange between the Line and 


the Militia battalions of Territorial Regiments should 
be arranged, so as to induce officers to remain in the 
servic, and so as to give latitude to them as to which 
force they would serve in. Further, all officers should 
be obliged to serve for a certain number of years.ina 
Militia battalion, when retiring on gratuity or pension. 


8, It is worthy of consideration whether warrant 
officers and sergeants of suitable character and attain- 
ments could not be given, on discharge, the rank of 
warrant officer in the Imperial Yeomanry and Militia, 
with some increased allowances on their retirement from 
the Regular Army, and beattached to the srjuadrons and 
companies as subalterns—following somewhat the system 
which now exists in the Army Service Corps with 
Conductors—and thus some endeavour made to fill up 
the gaps in the subaltern ranks of Militia battalions. 
An experiment in this direction would be, I think, 
worthy of a trial. 

Tt would be a matter for after consideration whether 
these warrant officers should mess by themselves or in 
the sergeants’ mess. 

In this connection, I suggest that no pension should 
be granted at the end of twenty-one years’ service in the 
Line without entailing seven more years’ service in the 
Militia. A man discharged at twenty-one years is as a 
rule only thirty-nine or forty, and well capable of seven 
years more home service. 


9. The Ballot Act having been put into force, all com- 
plications as to the supply ot men would disappear, and 
we should be as free from anxiety on this point as 
regards the Militia as are contingatal: nations with their 
conscript armies, and we could turn our undivided 
attention towards the improvement in training and 
organisation of the force. 


10. It may be here remarked that in dealing with 
the Militia the same strict economy as to pay and cloth- 
ing should be observed as is exercised by continental 
governments with their conscript armies. In our 
struggle to obtain men for the Regular Army we are 
obliged to compete with the labour market, but this will 
not be the case with the Militia, and with this force 9s 
much economy as is consistent with efficiency should be 

ractised : indeed, the greater the contrast between the 
Militia and Regulars as to pay the better, so that the 
pballoted Militiaman shall be tempted to transfer into 
his Line battalion. 

11, The Militiaman might be held to serve for seven 
years with a liability to te-call to Militia colours for 
another five. The Militia recruit should join for train- 
ing at such time in the year as will enable him to become 
a trained recrnit before the Battalion comes up for the 
annual training. . 

The Militia recruit when balloted should pass six 
months with kis Line battalion or a training battalion. 
‘As he will be a man of twenty (and not as now @ ] 
from fifteen to seventeen years of age) such training, 
added tothe annual training, should suffice to turn him 
into a reliable soldier for the field army. 


12. The annual training should, however, be ex 
tended to six weeks. Further, in order to ensure a further 
stiffening of the Militia ranks, efforts should be made to 
induce Reservists who have completed their time 1n the 
Reserve and men who have extended their service wit 
the colour to twelve years to join the Militia : the ad- 
mixture of these men, together with the twenty-one 
years men, serving on until the age of forty-five or 
forty-six (as mentioned above) should much raise the 
value of the Militia. , 

13. The organisation of the Militia into, brigades 
should be further developed, and Militia divisions wit 
proper amount of artillery and departments formed. 

What proportion of the divisional artillery should be 
Militia is a question for consideration, but an experiment 
of organising Militia, Field Artillery hasbeen satis- 
factorily made with the brigade division of Lancashire 
Field Artillery. 

14, Lhave seen much of the Militia during the last 
five years, and trust that the suggestions here put for- 
ward should not be taken to depreciate the value of this 
force to the country, when it is given & proper 
organisation, The spirit and system of many of the 
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lions is admirable. The tone of the officers excel- 
soe with strong and wholesome esprit de corps, but 
without the Ballot (that is, without the ranks being 
automatically filled with grown men) all this is useless, 
and the time'has come to admit that (unless the country 
will again accept the old Law of Compulsory Service 
under which our forefathers lived) we can do no more, 
and military experts must throw up their hands in despair 
at any idea of placing in line half-trained and half- 
organised battalions, short of officers and composed 
largely of immature lads, against the pick of continental 
troops led by professional officers. 

15. Summary. The Militia battalions—short of 
officers, many much below establishment, composed 
largely of immature lads insufficiently trained—are in no 
way fit to meet picked continental troops. 


Recommendations. 

a, The suspension of the Ballot Act to be removed. 

4, Officers’ transfers between Line and Militia to 
be encouraged. 

¢. Suitable warrant officers and sergeants on dis- 
charge from the Regulars to be appointed 
warrant officers in Militia and attached to 
companies to perform subalterns’ duty. 

d. Reservists on completion of Reserve Service 
and serving men on completion of 12 years’ 
service to be encouraged to join the Militia. 

e. Men discharged to pension after 21 years’ 

service to be obliged to serve seven years in 

the Militia. 

Militia to be formed into divisions. 

g. Militia recruits to serve six months with a Line 
battalion. 


4. Militia training to be increased to six weeks, 


THE VOLUNTEER FORCE. 


16. The military value of the Volunteer battalions 
differs very largely. 

Some few battalions have reached a high standard of 
military efficiency, and in the ranks of these corps there 
isa keenness and desire to acquire military knowledge and 
to submit to hard work in its pursuit, which is truly 
astonishing. These units would be acceptable in any 
field army. 

17. A second category are units which have attained 
a respectable standard of military efficiency, and which 
present a good appearance in camp, although perhaps 
one-sixth of the men are absent. Such units after a 
certain amount of time in camp would become satis- 
factory troops. 

18. A third category consists of battalions of which 
perhaps the financial position causes constant anxiety to 
the Commanding Ofticer, and induces him to take more 
or less undesirable recruits. The men cannot readily 
get into camp: the officers are few in number and do 
not all reside ncar their companies, and perhaps few 
have influence in the neighbourhood and with their 
companies. 

The companies are scattered and there is not much 
money in the corps, and the corps is badly off for 
ranges, Such battalions on mobilisation would require 
steady work for some time before they would be fit for 
field work, 

The fate of England would have been decided, in all 
probability, ere they were in a position to take the field. 

19, The Voluntecr Royal Garrison Artillery and 
certain Corps of Volunteer Royal Engineers should be 
separated from the Volunteer Infantry in considering 
this question. Very many of the heavy mobile Artillery 
corps have attained a high standard of efficiency, and 
would be of much value in their proper place in the 
line of defence. 

20. The present condition of the Volunteer force 
urgently calls for certain measures of reorganisation and 
teform, in order to enable it to take its proper place in 
the national army. 

21. The enforcement of the Ballot Act will enable 
the commanding ofticers of Volunteers to pick and 
choose their recruits, instead of urging or begging men 
to join their corps. 

The Ballot Act will also make every employer of 
labour a supporter of the Volunteer movement, as the 
employer of labour will, in many cases, have to choose 
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between having his workmen belonging to the Militia 
or belonging to the Volunteers. 

22. No Volunteer recruit should be accepted before 
he is 18 years of age. He should be obliged to pass two 
months with a Hegular or training battalion, being 
allowed to sleep out of barracks and wear plain clothes 
off duty, receiving pay, etc. at army rates during 
this training, and being clothed by his corps. 

If he attains a certain standard of efficiency, he should 
be received into the a for which he is being trained ; 
if not, he can go through another two months’ training 
(if recommended) or can be placed on the Ballot list. 


By this means a certain amount of efficiency will be 
ensured every. Volunteer recruit, and he will receive that 
grounding in military knowledge which is now so often 
lacking. 

23. Volunteer recruits should only be received at 
such time in the year as will enable them ltes havi 
been passed efficient as recruits) to attend the annua) 
fortnightly camp. 

, The Volunteer should join for seven years, his exten- 
sion of service to 12 and 21 years resting with his 
Commanding Officer. If he leaves before seven 
except with approval of superior authority, he should 
be placed on the Ballot list ; if he leaves inst the 
orders of superior authority he would be liable to be 
fined (and imprisoned in default) as well. 

24. The conditions of efficiency should be made 
stringent as regards a yearly fortnight’s camp, and as 
regards shooting qualifications. At the end of the fort- 
night’s camp the Volunteer should become entitled to a 
bounty, subject to deductions for misconduct and 
inefficiency, which should be settled by a bounty board 
acting for the Commanding Officer, as in the Militia, 


25. The Volunteer should be paid at army rates and 
allowances for his time in camp, including’ separation 
allowance. The issue of the pay and allowances (except 
the separation allowance) should be conditional on 
satisfactory service, as in the case of the bounty. 


The Volunteer should become subject to the provisions 
of the Army Act directly he is on parade under arms, 
irrespective of whether he is or is not with other troops, 


For inefficiency during the year he would be liable 
to be fined, forfeit his bounty, be dismissed the corps, 
and be placed on the Ballot list. 


26. The system of per caput efficiency grants should 
be changed. This system in the majority of corps is a 
source of constant anxiety to Commanding Officers, who 
are tempted to take inferior recruits in order to keep 
their corps solvent. 

27. The training of officers requires immediate 
attention. 

The Schools of Instruction for Volunteer officers are 
in a most congested condition. Officers are now dis- 
couraged by the difticulties attendant on their making 
themselves efficient. 

Each District should contain the machinery for 
instructing Volunteer officers, so that they should have 
but a short way to go to obtain instruction. 


28. The Volunteer brigade system has already done 
very great good, and should not be suffered tc drop, 
Advantage should be taken of the military aptitude and 
capacity shown by many Volunteer commanding officers 
to place them in command of Brigades. 

29. The boots of Volunteer Infantry should receive 
attention. At present many corps would soon become 
immobile on this account. The men would either be 
marching in unserviceable or in new boots. In either 
case, large numbers of men would become footsore—and 
stragglers. One pair of good marching boots should be 
shown to Inspecting Officers with the arms, and satis- 
factory arrangements should exist for the supply of 
another pair. 

30. An establishment of the Volunteer force should 
be decided upon and the force reduced to the numbers 
required to complete the garrisons and field armies. 
The economies effected by this reduction would reduce 
the amount required for paying the Volunteers in annual 
camps. 

31. Summary 
The Volunteer recruit to not be under 18 years 
of age ; to perform 2 months’ recruits’ training 
with a Regular battalion : to join for seven 

ears, to be placed on Ballot list if he leaves 
efore that time without due authority. 
B 


a 
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8. Volunteers to receive a bounty after a fort- 
night’s annual camp; to draw pay and 
allowances in camp as in Regular army. 


ce. To come under Army Act on all parades under 
arms. 


System of efficiency per caput to cease. 


e. Instruction of Volunteer officers to be decen- 
tralised into Districts. 


f. Marching boots to be added to the articles to 
be passed by officers inspecting Volunteer 
battalions. 


Volunteer force to be reduced to actual num- 
bers required to complete garrisons and field 
armies. 


32. In order to emphasise the necessity for some form 
of compulsion so as to increase the efficiency of our 
army, I would draw attention to the effort which is being 
at present made to bring the Imperial Yeomanry, Militia, 
and Volunteers up to a higher standard of military 
knowledge and acquirements—an effort which in many 
cases is attended with disastrous results to the strengt! 
of the corps concerned. 


Only last week I was present at the inspection of a 
regiment of Imperial Yeomanry, and was informed that 
unhappily there were a good many men in the ranks 
who hid come up for training, but were in considerable 
distress of mind as they had Tost their situations through 
so doing. They were chiefly clerks, and the firms who 
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employed them decided that they could not spare their 
employés for a fortnight instead of a week. : 


33. As to battalions of Militia, if a camp is fixed for 
a place which is not a popular one, the absentees are so 
numerous as to affect the efficiency of the units. The 
Militia Brigade which trained at Chipping Camp, near 
Preston (a camp where there is arange as well as ground 
for manceuvre), had no less than 600 men absent from 
training. 


I have had serious warnings from two Commanding 
Officers of two Militia battalions which trained at 
Salisbury Plain, that it would be impossible to keep these 
battalions together if the battalions are not allowed to 
train near their homes, where it may be remarked ranges 
and manceuvre grounds do not exist together. 


34. With the Volunteers the matter is still more 
marked, and officers commanding stated (and there is no 
reason to doubt the correctness of their opinicn) that if 
this year their battalions were not sent to some place 
where the men could amuse themselves as well as get 
through their camp, their battalions would practically 
disappear as far as camp attendance went. 


35. Thus we are in an “ Impasse ” with our Auxiliary 
Forces. They are as a whole very far below the standard 
of efficiency required for the national security, yet, when 
the military authorities endeavour to bring them up to 
modern military requirements, the frail hold which we 
have on these forces gives way, and we are confronted 
with inefficiency on account of skeleton units, and of a 
serious loss in strength. 


APPENDIX VII. 


MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS. 


(Memorandum by Field-Marshal Sir H. Evelyn 


1. I understand that the main question before this Royal 
Commission may be briefly expressed as follows :— 


What is the present military value of the Militia, 
Imperial Yeomanry, and Volunteers, and could these 
forces, now auxiliary to the Regular Army, under different 
systems and training, be entrusted with the entire defence 
of the United Kingdom ? 


2. In answering this question, I first of all observe: 
It is laid down and accepted asa cardinal principle, that 
the Auxiliary Forces are only compelled to serve actively 
within the limits of the United Kingdom. The conditions 
of service vary in the three branches, but this main prin- 
ciple is common to all (though in practice the difference 
is considerable, inasmuch as in the Boer War every Militia 
regiment, with one exception, when asked, assented to 
serving out of the United Kingdom, which was not the 
case in the other branches). I believe it may be assumed 
that at the present time the nation looks to the Militia, 
Yeomanry, and Volunteers to supply the military force 
Tequired, in addition to those of the Regulars who may 
happen to be quartered in these islands, in order to ensure 
their safety in the event of a hostile army being landed on 
our shores. 

3. If this interpretation of the intention of the nation 
is accurate, then the question formulated above must be 
answered in the negative. 


4. The Home Defence Army under existing plans, will 
be divided on mobilisation into two heads :— 

(a) Fixed garrisons for the coast fortresses and 
defended ports. 
(b) The field armies. 

5. I purposely put these duties in the above sequence 
because the security of the dockyards, coaling stations, 
and harbours of refuge, is essential to the efficiency of 
the Navy, our first line of defence. That field armies 
are also necessary is undoubted, but, as the money re- 
quired for the two Services comes out of the same purse 
whenever the limit of expenditure is reached, the total 
sum should be divided between the two Services so as to 
ensure, as far as possible, the absolute superiority of our 
Navy against any probable combination of Naval Powers, 
and this principle must be kept in view however small a 
sum may remain for the needs of the Army. 


THE GENERAL QUESTION. 
Wood, V.C., G.C.B., dec., see Question 21618,) 


6. Now as regards (a), the existing fixed garrisons for 
our coast defences are composed almost entirely of Aux- 
iliary Forces, with the exception of some 8,000 Regular 
Garrison Artillery. All the Infantry garrisons and most 
of the Engineers are drawn from either Militia or Volun- 
teers, as well as some 15,000 Artillery. I believe the 
Militia and Volunteer Infantry battalions, if filled up with 
officers, are fairly—but only fairly—capable of doing 
what would be required of them in these fortresses in time 
of war. The Artillery is a more doubtful factor, for the 
standard of efficiency required from Artillery under 
modern conditions of coast defence is high, and can only 
be attained by frequent drill and practice with the guns 
to be used in war, and familiarity with the water area to 
be defended. 


To obtain this efficiency from Militia and Voluntcers 
is, at present, practically impossible. The corps allotted 
to the various points of defence are, in many cases, not 
located near the fortresses in peace, and to bring them for 
their annual training to their war stations not only in- 
volves much expense, but frequently results in Volunteers 
resigning, or threatening to do 80, as was the case last year 
within my command. This is due to all ranks—and 
especially the rank and file—preferring to train in the 
vicinity of their homes, and for preference at a watering- 
place, or where amusements can be provided in the even- 
ing. I am not imputing any fault to the Volunteers 
themselves ; they do already much more than the greater 
proportion of their neighbours, and it is conceivable that 
when @ man has worked hard for fifty-one weeks in the 
year he may believe he has some right to choose where he 
will spend his holiday. 


7. There is a concrete example of the unpracticable 
conditions of our voluntary system in the 2nd Army Corps 
District. Portsmouth, one of our most important neva 
bases, is strongly defended by a serics of coast batteries, 
and requires a larger number of Garrison Artillery than 
any other British fortress. If the men required to work 
this armament were drawn from the local population, it 
would be comparatively easy to ensure a high stand: 
of efficiency, and the presence on the gun floors of a 
sufficient number of manning detachments within 4 few 
hours of the order to mobilise. This is not however pos 
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sible under our Volunteer system. There are two corps 
of Volunteer Artillery in the neighbourhood, aa well as the 
Hampshire Militia Artillery. Nearly all these are now 
falling off in numbers, but if the Volunteers were up to 
establishment they would not provide more than one- 
third of the Artillerymen required. On the other hand, 
the immediate locality has five Volunteer battalions of 
Infantry. These battalions furmsh part of the necessary 
infantry garrison of the fortress, but the military require- 
ments of Portsmouth in war would be more adequately 
met if the gunners rather than the Infantry were local men. 
The local taste, however, trends rather towards Infantry,and 
the military authorities have no power to compel,or even to 
induce, a would-be Volunteer to take his place in that 
branch of the service where he would be most useful to the 
State. As a result, on mobilisation, the Artillery garrison 
of Portsmouth is made up to its necessary strength by 
bringing Militia corps from Lancashire, Durham, North- 
umberland, and various parts of Scotland. 

8. If I turn now to (5) the units of Militia and Volunteers 
which are not required in the fixed garrisons, and we must 
assume, therefore, they are intended to be mobile and meet 
the enemy in the field—I, to this question of efficiency, 
reply that they are not, and can in no sense be, fit for such 
work. I again wish to guard myself against the implica- 
tion of imputing fault. Even if the battalions were 
highly trained, which they are not, such cannot by them- 
selves oppose a modern army in the field. They require 
the assistance of mounted troops and of Field Artillery 
during an actual battle, and they cannot keep the Field 
without engineer, transport, supply, medical and ordnance 
services. In all these respects our auxiliary forces are 
deficient—if I except a recently raised Field Artillery 
brigade. Moreover no attempt has yet been made to 
provide, and train, the essential administrative and 
executive staffs, and there is a crowning deficiency in the 
shortage of regimental officers approximately from one 
half to about one-third of the establishment. 

9. This establishment is not the result of an attempt to 
meet the requirements of home defence, carefully thought 
out and put forward to the Cabinet by any individual 
military expert, past or present. It is the natural outcome 
of our voluntary system, and, possibly from England not 
having seen a foreign invader on its shores for over 800 
years, we do not properly realise our obligations of citizen- 
ship. We have hitherto thought it sufficient to trust to 
individual effort, which we eulogise irrespective of the 
consideration whether the effort is in the right direction. 
Even as late as the Boer war while at least 40,000 volun- 
teer infantry were unallotted in the Mobilization Defence 
Scheme, the Government encouraged the raising of more 
battalions. 

10. The usual procedure is as follows :—An individual 
comes forward, and offers his spare time and holidays 
to the military authorities in order that he may be trained 
to arms and take his place in the fighting line if his country 
isinvaded. We laud his patriotism, and, feeling it would 
be churlish to insist on his soldiering in any branch not 
to his liking, accept his services and offer him some small 
portion of his expenses of time and money. 

11. It is not surprising that under this lack of system 
the all essential, but unattractive services, such as those 
of transport, supply, medical and ordnance departments, 
are left unfilled, as is Field Artillery, for which the Volun- 
teers cannot afford sufficient time. The total force of 
volunteers is a collection of individual units of one arm 
or the other, bearing no systematic proportion to each 
other, unconnected with the special needs of the localities 
in which they are raised, and in no one sense an Army. 


12. There is another weakness in our military system 
to which I beg your attention ; it is wasteful. Since the 
science of war does not stand still, more than any other, 
new inventions involve new methods, and what might 
have been a sound scheme of defence 100 years ago is 
obviously out of date now. 

13. Early in the last century a scheme of defence for 
defending Great Britain embraced amongst other plans a 
chain of Martello Towers, which were erected along many 
parts of our coast lines. These Towers were armed, and 
the guns had to be manned. To furnish the necessary 
detachments, Corps of Volunteer Artillery were raised in 
many of our coast districts, and, in mentioning one, there 
is no wish to disparage it, but the case clearly shows my 
meaning. If we take the “ Orkney and Shetland ” Corps, 
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so far as I am aware the present scheme, approved by the 
Commander-in-Chief, does not embrace the local defence 
of the Orkney and Shetland Islands, nor indeed of many 
other localities included in ancient schemes, and yet 
Parliament votes at least £6 annually for the upkeep and 
training of every officer and volunteer private forming the 
1st Orkney Royal Garrison Artillery Volunteers ; there is 
No apparent likelihood of this corps being required else- 
where on mobilization, but yet, so far as I know, no 
individual Corpe of Volunteers has been told that their 
services are no longer required undor the conditions which 
now are approved. Our Ministers possibly, before the 
extension of the suffrage, were more decided ; at all eventa 
stringent reductions were made when about 400,000 
volunteers were no longer required 100 years ago. You 
could doubtless get the papers from the Director General 
of Military Intelligence, for as Adjutant General I had no 
knowledge on the subject, but I am under the impression 
that there are, and have been for many years, some 16,000 
Volunteer Artillery men surplus to our requirements, 
after every conceivable contingency has been provided. 
If this is so, then on this branch alone £100,000 is spent 
unnecessarily every year. Every yeoman costs from 
£20 to £25, a militiaman about £15, and a volunteer 
between £6 and £7. This is cheap if an effective result 
is brought about, but, leaving that question aside, it 
cannot be cheap if we do not require the men. 

During the late war a Volunteer Tactical Society put 
forward some proposals, and a War Office Committee, 
assembled in the summer of 1901, recommended that 
Volunteers should go into camp annually, the Commander- 
in-Chief being empowered to excuse a Corps once in two 
years for any special reason; and new Regulations and 
an Order in Council were published in Army Orders for 
November, 1901. On this there was considerable agita- 
tion, especially amongst London Corps, and another Order 
was issued to which I invite your attention, It is Army 
Order No. 16 of 1902. The agitation was continued and 
@ further War Office Committee was assembled: This 
Committee took evidence, and slightiy modified the regu- 
lations, but I understand was unanimous as to the im- 
portance of camp training. 


15. Nevertheless, we have only to read the newspapers 
to learn we have overstepped the limit of time which 
Volunteers, as a whole, are prepared to give to their mili- 
tary training I hand in, without mentioning names; 
@ newspaper report* of aspeech lately made by an officer 
who has a good reputation for services in the Volunteers; 
in which you perceive he says it is unreasonable to ask 
Volunteers to train for eight days; and as a contrast I 
will ask you to read another paper* I hand in showing 
whst Colonel Camille Favre wrote in The Times of May 
21st, 1902, on the Swiss training. I do not suggest this 
contrast to laud the Swiss against my own countrymen; 
but to emphasise the difference there is between a Volun- 
teer, and soldiers whose training is enforced by the State: 


16. If the present system is maintained, we must be 
prepared to pay the Volunteers liberally, but, even were 
we to do so, my own experience in the 2nd Army Gorps 
command leads me to believe that the civil employers of 
the men would not allow their servants to train sufficiently 
Jong in camps to acquire that level of efficiency which is 
essential. 

17. Finally, it must be remembered that only a propor- 
tion of the manhood of the country at present receive 
the very limited military training given to our auxiliary 
forces. 

If these islands were threatened with invasion to- 
morrow, thousands of men would come forward and claim 
that inalienable right of citizenship, permission to fight 
for their country, but unarmed, untrained men are useless 
against an organised army, and it appears to me only fair 
to England and Englishmen to grant every able bodied 
man an equal chance of acquiring durng peace that mili- 
tary training which will render him fit to take his place 
in defending these islands against an invader: 

18. The time has come for instituting throughout the 
Empire a military system of “ Universal Service for Home 
(National) Defence,” and the mother country should set 


le. 
te.crampS EVELYN WOOD, F.M: 


Salisbury, 
January 14th, 1904. 5 ae eee 
oe * Not printed. 
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APPENDIX VII. 


MEMORANDUM OF HEADS OF EVIDENCE FORWARDED TO CERTAIN GENERAL OFFICERS. 


(See Questions 21240, 21489, 21618, 22101.) 


As a general officer who has held high milit com- 
mand, and had large experience of the training of troops 
for war, the Commission will examine you 98 to :— 


1.—The present military value of the Militia and Volun- 
teers, and the latent possibilities of these two forces 
considered in reference to their being charged with the 
entire duty of defending the United Kingdom. 


I1.—The present organisation of the susiliery forces, 
and its suitability for the purpose indicated in (I). 
Til.—The desirability, or otherwise, of the auxiliary or 
Home Defence forces being composed of three separate 
sections—Militia, Imperial Yeomanry, Volunteers. 
Tv.—The satisfactory nature, or otherwise, of the 
connection at present existing between 


(a) The Regular Army, and the Militia and Volun- 
teers. 


(0) The Militia and the Volunteers. 


V.—The position of the United Kingdom during the 
South African War, when its defence rested almost entirely 
on the Militia and Volunteers. 


YVi.—Value of the brigade training as at present given 
to the Militia and Volunteers. The possibility and 


desirability of organising larger formations and the 
provision of staff. 

VIl.—The power of the Militia and Volunteers to pro- 
duce officers fit for the higher staff posts and commands, 
eg. if the Militia were organised in divisions or army 
corps, could it find the officers to command and staff 
these formations. 

VIII.—The desirability, or the reverse, of stopping 
recruiting for the line from the Militia, in view of the 
fact that an increase in the period of training for the 
Militia would probably diminish the number of its recruita. 
Effect of an increased demand for camp attendance on 
the recruiting of the Volunteers. 

IX.—The efficiency of the Militia and the Volunteers. - 

(a) Officers. 
(b) Non-commissioned officers. 
(c) Men. 

X.—The musketry and gunnery efficiency of the 
Militia and Volunteers. 

XI.—The discipline of the Militia and Volunteers. 

XII.—Desirability of, or necessity for, the enforcement 
of the Militia ballot, or the adoption of some system of 
universal service. 


APPEFDIX IX. 


PRECIS OF EVIDENCE OF FIELD-MARSHALL SIR EVELYN WOOD. 


(See Question 21618). 


I. and II. The present military value is small. The 
force has been allowed to grow up regardless of the require- 
ments of organisation, of training, or of mobilisation for 
national defence. In its organisation we may see that the 
existing establishments of corps are out of date, and bear 
no rela‘ion to any regular system for war or peace, nor are 
many of them compatible with efficient command in war. 
For instance, in corps of artillery volunteers the number 
of batteries varies from one to ten, and the number of 
companies from one to sixteen. There are, moreover, 
eighteen composite corps composed partly of heavy 
batteries and partly of garrison companies—an impracti- 
cable arrangement. 

The number of companies in infantry battalions varies 
from four to twenty-six. 

As regards departmental services, there are some few 
bearer companies, and army service corps companies, but 
the latter are composed of volunteers on the books of 
various battalions, instead of being independent units, as 
they should be. 


T oannot conceive there is any possibility of volunteer 
service soldiers being equal to the responsibility of the 
entire duty of defending the United Kingdom, and this 
because it is impossible to train the officers and men in the 
short time they can afford for such training. 

As regards the rank and file of the militia, a large pro- 
portion of them are lads who have been taken on in the 
militia, because they are too small for the line, and who 
intend to join the army when they come up to the standard 
of height and weight. The non-commissioned officers, #.e., 


militiamen, are very often in a position in civil life lower 
than that of th> privates, and are unable, therefore, to 
exercise adequate authority over their men. 


The non-commissioned officers, permanent staff, should 
be the best in the regiment, but our arrangements have not 
hitherto contemplated this desideratum. 


As regards the officers, I cannot believe in any noD- 
professional officer, unless they are adequately taught as 
in the Swiss army. 


What I have written about the militia, applies to a great 
extent to the volunteers. There is the greatest difficulty 
in imparting instruction for want of time ; something may 
be done with the rank and file, but in this command I 
know confidentially of shopkeepers who refuse to allow 
their men to join volunteer corps, and the pressure is 80 
great on the part of the employers of labour, that many 
corps come to camp with only half, and in some cases one- 
third, of their enrolled strength. Ina long acquaintance 
with the volunteer system, I have only known one bat- 
talion which has satisfied me as to its cfliciency on out- 
post duties, and that battalion has been for thirty years 1D 
succession to a weekly camp without a break. The twenty: 
seven battalions from which the field army brigades are 
selected must attend a camp for fourteen days annually, 
but this was only ordered in April, 1900. These battalions 
are far more efficient than the others, but many of the 
officers and non-commissioned officers are ignorant of their 
duties, Schools of instruction have been established, but 
comparatively few officers have sufficient Icisure to attend, 
and those who do attend are, so far as I know, mainly in 
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the Metropolis, where the opportunities of learning any- 
thing more than barrack-square drill are limited. It may 
be said that, with very few exceptions, the officers are 
practically untrained. The Adjutant-General could state 
whether what I have heard is correct, that the Secretary 
of State’s Advisory Board of Volunteers considers it im- 
practicable to enforce in the volunteers a test examina- 
tion of efficiency prior to promotion. A colonel of long 
experience stated within the lest few weeks in a speech at 
a prize-giving banquet, “it was unreasonable to expect 
volunteers to come out for a week.” 

III. The arguments in favour of separate services are 
no doubt those of meeting the various occupations of 
voluntary soldiers. As my arguments all tend towards 
universal obligatory service for home defence, I need not 
ocoupy your time in replying on this point. 

IV. I think there should be ex-army officers serving in 
the militia, and I would not allow any officer to serve three 
years in the army who did not undertake to serve a certain 
time in the reserve, with the obligation of coming out to 
serve with the militia when required. 


(b.) I do not know that there is any connection 
between the militia and the volunteers. 


V. This question can only be answered by the Director 
of Mobilization and Military Intelligence as the Adjutant- 
General, which post I held during the war, would have 
no official knowledge. I may state, however, that 
1 consistently suggested the sending out of regular 
units when more troops were required, and as these sug- 
gestions were not accepted, I assume that the Secretary 
of State was not satisfied with the state of this country. 


VI. The militia training is too short, and so is that of 
the volunteers, and it does not give adequate time for 
field firing. Great improvement is noticeable after the 
fourteen days’ training, but we cannot say that men who 
have not frequently fired at unknown ranges are efficient 
soldiers. 


VII. Until officers are tested by examination prior to 
promotion, it is obvious that there can be no guarantee 
of their efficiency, and I think that the number of so- 
called “ heaven-born ” generals with moderate education 
is so limited as to be unworthy of consideration. 


VII. The advantage of allowing militiamen to pass 
from the militia to the army is that, by this means, 
the army gets a lad who is dissatisfied with boys’ wages 
in civil life, and cannot get those of an adult, and who 
might not otherwise enlist. I consider that the training 
of militia should be such as the Commander-in-Chief 
declares to be necessary, and that paying militiamen who 
are insufficiently trained is a waste of money. 


IX. I believe, for war services, the majority of our 
auxiliary forces are insufficiently trained. The Swiss 
teach their males as boys—then at twenty years of age 
for one and a half months at eight hours daily—then 
annually for fourteen days—a Swiss who aspires to be an 
officer must rise from the ranks, and do in his first year 
an additional sixteen days. In his second year he docs 
the fourteen days, plus a month in a school for non-com- 
missioned officers. In his third year he acts as a corporal 
for seventy days, and then joins an officers’ school for forty- 
two days. In his fourth year, if gazetted to a commis- 
sion, he either goes to a musketry school for twenty-eight 
days or attends a preliminary training for forty-five days 
asa subaltern. In his sixth year he trains for sixteen 
days, and for every step of rank he goes back to school. 
If we compare with this the instruction of the officers 
of our auxiliary forces, and the view of their senior repre- 
sentative men that no examination for oflicers’ promotion 
is advisable, we see at once how far we are from etliciency. 


X. The musketry in the militia is certainly improving, 
but there are difficulties in the extreme youth and im- 
mature physique of a large number of the men, and the 
lack of good non-commissioned officer instructors, The 
present recruits’ course of musketry, nominally fourteen 
days, in reality eleven or twelve, is insufficient ; there is 
no time for preliminary drill, which is an important part 
of the training, and the musketry efficiency of the unit 
must depend on the men being thoroughly well taught as 
recruits ; this is admitted in the line, who ahoot under far 
more advantageous conditions than do the militia, to 
whom, therefore, the dictum applies with greater force. 
The militia recruit should have not less than eighteen 
clear working days for his musketry course. 

As regards the volunteers there are some few men, 
and some few corps, in which the musketry efficiency is 
high, but on the average I am told many men go to & 
range only twice a year, which cannot make efficient 
shooting soldiers in a course which requires six days. 

As regards gunnery, it cannot be admitted that any of 
the auxiliary artillery are sufficiently trained to justify 
their being given the sole charge of the defensive works 
along the coast. After consultation with the senior 
garrison artillery officers in my command and other 
officers who have had experience in the instruction of 
the auxiliary artillery, I believe that the following may 
be taken as the ratio of efficiency of garrison artillerymen, 
regular, militia and volunteers :— 


Regulars. ‘ 

After a company has been, say, for two or 
three years at home; and having given 
but small drafts on the 30th June, ¢.e., 
after annual practice - ~- ate oe 
On the Ist October, after having given, as 
is now frequently the case, from 70 to 80 
per cent. of its rank and file for drafte for 


100 


abroad -  - : a ere DK 
The same company, on the 30th June in the 
following year - 5 8 ee 80 
Militia. 


Any militia company after having trained 
as recruits, and done one years annual 
course, f.¢., at its best - - ia - 


Volunteers. 
After having been classed as efficient, say, 
in 1902, and having done the ordinary 
training in 19038 - - - - + 15 

The above indicates the very great difference between. 
professional and amateur soldiers. Neither militia nor 
volunteers can be depended on for manning anti-torpedo 
guns at the commencement of a war. 

XI. The discipline in battalions has improved of re- 
cent years. In some few corps, in which the officers know 
their work, there is little to be desired, but with most of 
them it is entirely a matter of good feeling, and the useful 
effect produced by the press in this respect. Discipline 
in the higher ranks of volunteers is not on the same foot- 
ing as in the army; many volunteer oflicers openly speak 
against orders they receive. 

XII. I am opposed to a ballot, and advocate universal 
service for home defence. 


EVELYN WOOD, F.M. 


Salisbury, 
14th January, 1904. 
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PRECIS OF EVIDENCE OF MAJOR-GENERAL SIR H. J. T. HILDYARD. 


(See Question 21238.) 


L 

My most recent experience dates back to the training 
season of 1902, during which three brigades of militia and 
several brigades of volunteers underwent their training 
under canvas at Aldershot under my command ; they 
were exclusively infantry, and the observations I have to 
make are intended to apply to that arm only. Before 
proceeding with these observations I would desire to say 
that on the occasion referred to, as well as at all other 
times when I have been associated with the militia or the 
volunteers, I have had every reason to be satisfied with 
the good will and zealous endeavour of all ranks to derive 
the best results from the opportunities of instruction and 
training placed within their reach. I have been much 
struck with the great difference between individual 
battalions and corps, both in the militia and in the volun- 
teers, and I feel that in generalising justice may not be 
done to many units and individuals. 

But in speaking generally, I can express no other 
opinion than that the officers as a whole of both the 
militia and the volunteers are from the point of view of 
modern war insufficiently instructed and inadequately 
trained to serve as efficient instructors in peace, or trust- 
worthy leaders in war. 

The non-commissioned officers, from the situation in 
which they are placed in relation to the men, have diffi- 
culty in adequately enforcing their authority, and in doing 
this they are not assisted by the superior military know- 
ledge and training they ought to possess. 

The men as material are very satisfactory, but the 
duration and nature of their training are not such as to 
admit of efficiency, and their instructors are not themselves 
adequately trained in imparting the necessary instruction. 

The present military value of these services lies, in my 
opinion, in their employment to set free regular troops 
in time of war as garrisons of fortresses, at the base or on 
lines of communication, and in the defence of fixed defences. 
The latent possibilities of the two forces are contingent 
for their development upon thorough re-organization, 
command by professional officers, thorough instruction 
of all officers and non-commissioned officers, completion 
of establishments and the thorough individual training of 
the men. 

0. 

The organization of the militia has been carried a step 
rward by its information in twenty-four brigades for 
training purposes. But the means do not exist for training 
them efficiently. 

1, There is no permanency as regards command 
and staff. 

2. The officers and non-commissioned officers are 
not effectively instructed or trained as instructors 

8. The periods of training are too short to admit of 
the efficient training of the men even were their 
instructors adequately trained to instruct. 

4. If the militia are to be trained to operate inde- 
pendently as a field force, the organisat:on must 
be extended to embrace divisions of all arms. with ex- 
perienced commanders and staff. 

5. Instruction by annual manceuvres in these 
higher bodies must be provided for. 

The situation as regards organisation of the volunteers 
1s very much worse than that of the militia, and the 
difficulties in the way of development into an effective 
fighting force are enormous. 

1. Though collected nominally into brigades with 
commanders and staff, the organisation is not effec- 
tive—the number of companies in a battalion 
varies from four to sixteen; similarly the number 
of batteries in an artillery corps varies from three to 
ten, and of artillery companies from one to sixteen, 

2. The financial arrangements and responsibilities 
of corps govern the power of expenditure on matters 
ruling efficiency. 
© 3. The duration of the instruction it is found pos- 
sible for officers to undergo, and «f the training of the 
men is altogether inadequate to attain to any measure 
cf efficiency as an independent fighting force. 


III. 

It would be incomparably superior from every possible 
point of view but one, that the home defence forces should 
be on one uniform system. The one point excepted is 
that the abolition of any existing force would react for 
the time at least to the detriment of the military spirit in 
so far as it is engendered by that force throughout the 
country. The forces required to be organised and trained 
for home defence may be taken to be (i) a mobile force 
for operations in the field (ii) a force to garrison the coast 
districts and fixed defences. Both for simplification of 
organisation and efficiency it would be obviously best that 
the forces required shoud consist of all arms and branches 
of the service subject to the same liabilities in regard to 
training and to permanent service. Such a force could 
be produced by altering the terms and conditions of 
service in the militia so as to ensure the officers and non- 
commissioned officers being effectively instructed, and 
the men efficiently trained, and either offering the necessary 
inducements to produce the numbers required (ahout 
370,000) or enforcing the ballot for the militia. This is 
certainly the most thorough solution of the question, the 
Imperial Yeomanry and Volunteers being merged into a 
reconstituted milita. 

There ia another and probably a more practicable solu- 
tion by which the militia reconstituted as indicated with 
the Imperial Yeomanry merged into it would provide the 
troops required for the mobile field forces for home defence 
and the volunteers also reconstituted as regards the obli- 
gations of instruction and training would provide the 
troops for the garr‘sons of coast districts and fixed defences, 
for which duties a less high degree of instruction, and train- 
ing in field duties might be exacted. 


Iv. 

(a) The connection between the regular army and 
the militia and volunteers is a very valuable one. In 
the Territorial Regiments, especially in county 
regiments, it has come to be a real one. and the tie has 
become stronger year by year. It was enormously 
strengthened by the late war, and I believe the 
county bond to be a powerful one for good. 

(5.) In regard to the connection between the 
militia and volunteers, I am not able to give ap 
opinion, but should have thought that in the existing 
conditions it is by no means a close or valuable one. 


Vv. 

The position of the United Kingdom durng the South 
African war, so far as its power for internal defence was 
concerned was most perilous. Both as regards organisa- 
tion and efficiency, the force aveilable was quite unfitted 
for any cerious resistance against properly organised and 
trained troops 

VI. 

The brigade training given to the Militia and to the 
service brigades of Volunteers is of distinct value. It is 
the only means of bringing units together. and though 
these units are very inadequately prepared for training in 
higher bodies, and though the time available is altogether 
insufficient, still real value results, especially for the 
officers, from working each for one day in brigade under 
@ practical scheme. 

Even thoroughly trained regular battalions that have 
never worked together in brigade are placed at a most 
serious disadvantage when required to take the field as a 
brigade with a strange commander and staff, and the 
officers unaccustomed to work in concert. How much 
greater must be the disadvantage in the case of partially- 
instructed officers and insufficiently trained troops is 
obvious. 

In the case of the Militia all come up for twenty-eight 
days, of which, exclusive of musketry, at the most tiftcen 
are available for training. 

The Volunteer Service Brigade has only twelve or 
thirteen days. The whole of these few days, except one 
are necessarily employed with company and battalion 
training, if the best value is to be secured; but the fact 
of the brigade being united, battalions working in conneo- 
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tion during the period of battalion training. especially 
as regards outpost schemes, and the one brigade scheme 
that finishes the training are all of real value. Un- 
doubtedly if any real responsibility is to be imposed upon 
the militia or volunteers for operations in the field by 
themselves, larger formations must be organised, complete 
in all arms with efficient commanders and staff. 
VII. 

Neither the militia nor the volunteers could at present 

produce officers fit for the higher staff posts and commands. 
VIII. 

The enforcement of the ballot being in my opinion 
essential, the necessity should not arise for stopping 
recruiting for the line from the militia. One effect of the 
ballot should be to increase the number of enrolments in 
the Volunteers. 


TX. 
This has already been dealt with under I. 
x 


The musketry efficiency of the Militia is not satisfac- 
tory, insufficient preparation, hurried practice, and in- 


Supplementary Précis. 


L Taz Traine oF OFFICERS OF THE 
AUXILIARY Forces. 


(a) The present rules. Militia Officers: 


The obligatory courses of instruction and training are 
for recruit officers from three months to five months, for 
other officers one month, excepting only those of the 
Royal Field Artillery, which have two months. The 
voluntary courses, which it is at the option of the officer 
to attend or not, are the following :— 

Artillery and Infantry, an additional month at a School 
of Instruction or attached to a Regular Unit within the 
first three years of service, with another month in every 
three years subsequently. 

Infantry, one month at the School of Musketry once 
during their service. 

All Arms, attendance at the Army Service Corps School 
of Instruction or at Transport Classes with the Army 
Service Corps—each class is of fourteen days duration— 
once during service. 

Volunteer Officers. 

Artillery, Engineers, and Infantry, an obligatory 
course of one month’s duration at a School of Instruction 
or attached to a Regular Unit, to earn outfit allowance. 

The voluntary courses are for Artillery an additional 
month at any time at a School of Instruction, or attached 
to a Regular Unit at any time, and after one attendance 
the same every third year. 

Engineers and Infantry, re-attendance at a School of 
Instruction or attached to a Regular Unit for one month 
every third year. Attendance for one month at the 
Schools of Musketry or Signalling. Army Service Corps 
School or Transport Classes as for Militia officers. 

(b) The level of instruction reached. 

During the year 1903 the number of officers of the 
Militia and Volunteers respectively who attended the 
voluntary Schools of Instruction was the following :— 


Militia Officers. 
Artillery Schools - : - - + + WT 
School of Military Engineering 8 
School of Tnatracdon, Chelsea Barracks (Infantry) | 126 
School of Musketry - - 121 
School of Signalling = - 4 


Total, 406, out of a total strength (on the Ist December, 
1903) of 2,721. 
Volunteer Officers: 


Artillery Schools - — - Seo ye 162 
School of Military Engineering - : - - 22 
Schools of Instr agion = Lani sa : - - - 815 
School of Musketry - - : - 142 
School of Signalling - - - . 1 
Army Service Corps School of Instruction - : 8 

Being together - - 550 


out of a total strength of 9,268 officers (Ist October 1903). 

As judged by the proportion of officers who attended 
the results are far from being satisfactory, and if the 
standard of instruction be considered it is still less so. 
The greatly predominating attendance is that of officers 
at the Schools of Instruction for Infantry, and of the 
number that attended all but a few did so at the Chelsea 
Barracks School. The instruction given there is most 
thorough, and the methods of imparting it are excellent ; 
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adequately skilled instruction all militate against efficient 
training. In the volunteers there is too large a number 
of indifferent shots, too little attention is given to pre- 
liminary training, though this is now being remedied, and 
the number of properly instructed officers and non- 
commissioned officers is small. 

XI. 

The discipline, so far as conduct is concerned, is excellent 
in both Militia and Volunteers. As disciplined bodies in 
which men will look instinctively as a matter of habitude 
to their leaders for direction and guidance, the forces natu- 
rally differ materially. The militiaman, from the more 
prolonged training he has to undergo as a recruit and as a 
trained militiaman under the conditions prevailing in the 
Regular Army has in a much greater degree this sort of 
discipline. In the Volunteers the conditions do not foster 
it, and it is not to be looked for. 

XIl. 

The enforcement of the Militia ballot seems indispen- 
sable if universal service for the home defence is to be 
averted. 


(See Question 21424.) 


but from the situation of the school, and the theoretical 

nature of the subjects taught, the results, however good 

in themselves, cannot be held to add anything to the 
efficiency of the officers in the practical knowledge of their 
profession. 

(c) and (d) The standard of efficiency aimed at by the mili- 

tary authorities, and the rules proposed. 

Bearing in mind the restrictions placed upon the legiti- 
mate demands that could be made upon the officers of the 
auxiliary forces as regards the duration of the periods of 
instruction and training, so long as they continue to 
serve under existing conditions, the military authorities 
accepted the recommendations made in 1901 by Lord 
Raglan’s Committee. These proposals represented the 
minimum that should be required, and they embraced— 

1. Obligatory attendance and qualification at Schools 
of Instruction or with a Regular Unit during the first two 
years of service and before promotion to the rank of 
lieutenant. 

2. Attachment to a Regular Unit at intervals of not less 
than three years in the Militia and five years in the Volun- 
teers until promoted to the command of a unit. 

3. Satisfactory reporte as a result of these attendances 
before promotion: 

4, The creation of an efficiently constituted School of 
Tactical Instruction to replace the existing Infantry Schools. 

These proposals have since been modified, and as so 
modified they are about to be published in the revised 
Militia and Volunteer Regulations.* But it should be 
clearly understood that even were they to be adopted in 
their entirety they can only be regarded by the military 
authorities as representing a very modified degree of what 
must be required if real efficiency is to be expected. In 
order to secure this, it is essential that longer periods 
should be passed at Schools of Instruction, with regular 
formations and at training, including annual brigade and 
divisional manceuvres. A continuous service occupied 
in these ways of twelve months at the outset of an officer’s 
service should secure a thoroughly efficient basis of in- 
struction. 

II. Tae AppPLicaTION oF THE NEW Promotion Ex- 
AMINATION RULES TO OFFICERS OF THE AUX: 
ILIARY FORCES. 

They do not apply, except in so far that the theoretical 
paper portion of the written examination imposed by those 
Regulations (paragraph 1172, sub-section d.) are applicable 
voluntarily to officers of the Auxiliary Forces. Hitherto 
the distinction of having the letters “t,” “T,” “Q,” 
““q,” appended in the Army List was gained by a success- 
ful qualifying examination in the subjects imposed under 
the old rules for promotion examinations. Under these 
“+” represented qualification in tactics, whereas under 
the present Regulations it will represent qualification in 
the sub-head “ aaah engineering, tactics, and topo- 
graphy.” The “gq,” which has represented qualification 
by written examination as a subaltern, or “ Q” as captain 
or field officer, in all the old subjects, military engineering, 
tactics, topography, law, and organisation and equipment 
will in future represent in addition qualification in the 
new subject of military history that has been introduced. 
Militia Regulations, 1904, pp. 33-35. The pro. 
posals as tegards the instruction of Volunteer officers 
are printed in Appendix XXXIX. 
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‘APPENDIX XL : 
PRECIS OF EVIDENCE TO BE OFFERED ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE. 
(See Question 6813). 


L : 

It will readily be granted that in a war of any magnitu 
it is probable that all the available Regular Troops will be 
sent out of the country ; so that its defence will rest, after 
the Navy, on the Auxiliary Troops raised and trained for 
purposes of Home Defence. It would hardly have been 
neceasary to labour this point even had the South African 
War not taken place, as no other supposition is possible, 
except on the hypothesis that we could have a Regular 
Army in some way comparable in size to the armies of the 
great continental powers, so as to be equal to the double 
task of acting, with some weight of numbers, on the offensive 


abroad, and being responsible, after the Navy, for Home 
Defence as well. 


But, apart from other considerations, which will appear 
in the course of these notes, it is clear that the Navy takes, 
and must ever take, the place with us, which the Army holds 
in the case of the great military powers, and that the Regular 
Army cannot, therefore, be so numerous as efficiently to play 
the réle alluded to above. The experience of the South 
African War has, at any rate, made it unnecessary to argue 
the matter at length. In a war against two small states, 
whose total white population was leas than that of the town 
of Bradford, we had sent away the whole of our available 
Regular Foroes by the end of March, 1900, besides borrowing 
10,000 men from India, who in theory at least ought not to 
have been withdrawn from that country, and who certainly 
could not be so withdrawn in the case of a war with France, 
Russia, or Afghanistan. 


The total number of officers and men of all Regular and 
Auxiliary Forces employed in the South African War from 
the beginning to the end was 448,433.* 


Out of this total the number of the Regular Troops was 
256,340; and the official tables show that the number that 
could be sent out in the course of ten months ending July, 
1900, representing a period of the greatest stress and danger, 
amounted to 157,426. It will also be remembered that, 
referring to the fact that we had already sent Militia bat- 
talions abroad, apparently because we had no Regular 
Troops to go, Lord Lansdowne said, in May, 1900, that the 
explanation was this: ‘‘ These men (the regular soldiers left 
in this country), they number not 100,000 but 92,000, are of 
course in no sense a field army ; they include a large number 
of young soldiers, men who have not reached the age of 
twenty, and who are not yet fit to leave the country on 
foreign service.” It is true that Lord Lansdowne gave an 
explanation of this statement later on from which it seems 
that only about 45,000 were unfit, and Colonel F. S. Robb, 
Assistant Adjutant-General, in his evidence before the 
Royal Commission on the War in South Africa gave further 
explanation as to Lord Lansdowne’s statement. But the 
fact remains that Militia Battalions were sent out early in 
the War, and that no regulars were, at that moment, “ avail- 
able,” whatever interpretation may be given to this term. 
The whole matter is best summarised by the following quota- 
tion from the War Commission Report : 


“At the outbreak of the war there were in the 
Regular Army and Reserve insufficient trained men of 
an age fit for foreign service to meet the emergency 
which arose, even when practically the whole Reserve 
had been used ; and for this reason, as well as in order to 
gratify the desire of the non-Regular Forces to serve, it 
was necessary, almost from the beginning of the cam- 
paign, to invite Militia regiments to volunteer for foreign 
service, and to accept the assistance of the Yeomanry, 
Volunteers, and Colonial Forces. Not only as regards 
trained men and officers, but as regards equipment of 
every kind, the force which proved to be actually 
necessary had to be, to repeat Sir William Nicholson’s 
words, which sum up the whole situation, for the most 
part ‘ hastily improvised.’ In view of this fact, and of 
the heavy call from South Africa for guns, ammunition, 
and equipment, it is evident that the defence of the 
kingdom, so far as it may depend upon an internal well- 
trained and organised military force, was at this time 


* Sco for detailed table page 35 of the Report of the 
Royal Commission on the War in South Africa, 


dangerously weak. The state of things, at any rate, in 
no way corresponded to the ideal set forth in Mr. Stan- 
hope’s Memorandum that, if two Army Corps were 
abroad, there should be one Army Corps at home, partly 
formed of Regulars and partly of the Auxiliary Forces, 
complete in every respect, and fit to take the field 
against invaders.” 

The above considerations permit us then safely to assume 
the strong probability that in a serious war the country 
would be denuded of Regular Troops, and that its defence 
against raid or invasion would rest, after the Navy, on the 
Auxiliary Forces. 0 

This brings us to the vexed question as to whether inva- 
sion is possible or not. It will be seen that the question is 
crucial ; for if invasion is impossible it would be foolish to 
waste money, time and trouble on the training of troops 
whose primary raison d@ ére is to meet and defeat a force of 
invaders. On the other hand, the question can only be 
argued on general lines of probability and in the light of 
history and experience. 

It may, however, be premised that it has always proved s 
fatal mistake in war to regard a given line of attack on the 
part of the enemy as impossible. Such an attitude is at 
once a proclamation that no defence will be attempted in 
that quarter, and a challenge to the spirit of enterprise 
which has often led a bold opponent to victory ; defeat has 
entered at the gate which was regarded as impregnable. 

With regard to the actual question of the possibility of the 
invasion of these islands the matter is put beyond doubt by 
the fact that Ireland was invaded by General Humbert in 
1798, a much more serious invasion of 15,000 men under 
Hoche and Grouchy having only been prevented by atorms 
and fog in 1796, 

Further, there cannot be the slightest doubt that if 
Napoleon’s ruse for drawing away Nelson to the West Indies 
had proved wholly, instead of only partly, successful (as it 
very nearly did), and Villeneuve had obeyed orders instead 
of going to Cadiz, a French Army would have been landed on 
these shores. It is important to remember that this event 
only just failed to take place at a time when we possessed 
such a superiority at sea as we are never likely to possess 
again. 

In 1801 “ The British Navy was superior to the com- 
bined forces of all Europe” (Mahan); and Mr. C. McL. 
McHardy shows that in 1804 our superiority to the fleets 
of France in battleships was in the ratio of 15 to 3; 
while in 1805 we had a superiority of 83 battleships to 
61 of France and Spain combined. 


Moreover, it is clear that the nation, which in those days 
knew what war meant, was well aware of the danger of its 
position, in spite of our very decided superiority at sea. 
For in 1805, the year of Trafalgar, when the population 
of the United Kingdom was 16,000,000, there was a total 
force in arms, including British troops in India and the 
Navy, of 863,261 men, including 429,000 Volunteers ; 
representing a ratio of 24°1 per cent. of the male populs- 
tion between sixteen and forty. 


It seems then, in view of these facta, somewhat danger- 
ous to talk of the impossibility of invasion, especially when 
we consider that the task of the invader has been greatly 
facilitated :— 

(1) By the application of steam to locomotion and the 
consequent independence of wind and weather, so that an 
attack secretly decided upon can be carried out exactly at 
the time most favourable to success. The electric tele- 
graph and wireless telegraphy enable orders to be instantly 
and secretly conveyed. 


(2) By the shrinkage of the Channel due to the same 
cause. The Channel can now be crossed in forty-five 
minutes by the new turbine-boilered steamers. 


(3) By the enormous growth of tonnage and the result- 
ing ease with which transport can be got together for 
150,000 men. It has been ascertained that there is always 
enough steam shipping lying in French and German 
(including Dutch) harbours respectively to enable that 
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number of men to be embarked in a short space of time. 
Such embarkation of troops has come to be a regular 
feature of French and German (especially German) 
manceuvres. 


(4) By the fact that the whole progress of mechanical 
science tends to make victory in a naval battle less a matter 
of certainty and to give the advantage, not to the seaman- 
like qualities which gave us the superiority in the begin- 
ning of last century, but rather to scientific training, 
backed by numbers of disciplined gunners and naval 
reserves ; in the last particular we are hopelessly behind 
France and Germany. Their naval reserves are, roughly, 
about three times as numerous as their active list. Our 
naval reserves (if we exclude the Fleet and Pensioners’ 
Reserve) are about a fifth of our active list; or, if we 
include the Fleet and Pensioners’ Reserves, they are less 
than a third. 


But it is well to look at the matter from the point of 
view of the possible invader. Now it is abundantly clear 
that neither the Germans nor the French regard the in- 
vasion of England as a task beyond their powers. The 
Headquarters Staff of these nations are not accustomed 
to waste their time in foolish and impracticable specula- 
tions. But it is a well-known fact, of which, too, I have 
often been informed, as of a matter of course, in conversa- 
tion with foreign officers, that the problem of the inva- 
sion of England is a subject which constantly engages the 
attention of their ablest and most practical men. Nor 
can there be any doubt that the Intelligence Departments 
of these Powers (at least in the case of Germany) are 
perfectly acquainted with the topography of our coasts 
and with the fullest particulars as to the numbers and 
quality of our guns, submarine mines, submersible ships, 
forts, and men, in fact with the state of our defences 
generally. Of late, too, French and German officers have 
not hesitated to publish essays on the subject, which would 
hardly be permitted by the military authorities unless 
these writings were to some extent approved of. 


In fact, there is not the slightest doubt that the inva- 
sion of these shores is regarded by other nations as not 
only possible, but as presenting no formidable difficulties. 
Their view seems generally to be that, with a clear sea for 
eight or ten hours, they could land 160,000 picked troops 
on our shores ; and they are convinced, rightly or wrongly, 
that they would sweep aside without any difficulty the 
resistance offered by what they regard as the inadequately 
trained heterogeneous mass of Militia, Yeomanry, Volun- 
teers, and members of rifle clubs, who would attempt to 
bar their rapid march to London. 


They are not in the least concerned at the possibility, 
or even the probability, of having their retreat cut off by 
the return of our Fleets, victorious, we may suppose, after 
an encounter with the fleet of invaders. They are quite 
prepared, too, at the worst, to see the whole force taken 
prisoner and fed by us, while food goes up to famine price 
and the mob clamours for peace. Their conviction is that 
they will seize London and dictate terms of peace there, 
while our Navy, though seriously damaged in a desperate 
battle, may stfll be mistress of the seas. 


But there is a certain school of thinkers who, while 
admitting the intrinsic possibility of an invading raid, such 
as has been alluded to, maintain that no enemy would 
dream of landing troops on these shores if the Navy had 
lost command of the sea, even to the partial and temporary 
extent assumed in the preceding passage. Their view is 
that the enemy would quietly wait till the starvation which 
they maintain would ensue on the interruption of sea 
communication had done its work, and they could dictate 
terms without losing a man in a hazardous attempt at 
invasion. 


The following consideration will show that this view is 
based upon an imperfect appreciation of all the circum- 
stances of the case :— 


(1) If we had lost command of the sea, even to a limited 
extent, it would certainly not be without having inflicted 
immense loss on the enemies’ fleets ; and it is obvious that 
those fleets could not, in their crippled condition, hope to 
maintain a sufficient blockade of an island like Great 
Britain, every harbour of which would, moreover, have its 
submarine torpedo-boats. 
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(2) On the other hand, the rise in the price of foodstuffs, 
incident to the mere fact of our being at war with any 
Power possessing a navy, would make it worth while for 
neutrals and the Colonies to send out scores of blockade- 
runners, 

(3) The length and indented nature of our coast-line, 
well adapted for an casy landing at a hundred spots, 
would facilitate the work of such blockade-runners. 


(4) It is, moreover, considered highly improbable by 
competent authorities that our adversary would venture 
to declare food to be contraband of war, as such action 
would inevitably—in their opinion—cause the United 
States to adopt a hostile attitude towards such belligerent. 
Though food would rise in price, it is therefore extremely 
unlikely that we should ever be reduced to starvation 
unless we had completely lost command of the sea. In that 
case, certainly, there would be no need to land an army, 
for the history of England would be at an end. 


(5) The view in question loses sight of the fact that 
nations like France, Germany, and Russia, which have all 
known the meaning of invasion, are not likely to lose the 
opportunity of inflicting a crushing blow on the power and 
prestige of Great Britain, which would effectually place 
her at their mercy. From many conversations I have had 
with foreign officers, I have come to the very clear convic- 
tion that it is not their idea to wait for the slow hazard of 
starvation, That is not their way in war. They have 
everything to gain and little to lose by attempting an 
invading raid. They will strike and strike at once, by 
landing a strong force in these islands. 


That force we ought to be able to meet and crush at 
once, though it may be remarked that the mere know- 
ledge on their part of our being completely prepared to 
meet it would make such an attempt improbable in 
theextreme. At present our conviction of its improbability 
is not of the slightest moment ; the matter depends upon 
their view of the case, which has been expressed by Baron 
von Edelsheim, General von der Goltz, and others, to the 
effect that ‘‘a decisive struggle [on the part of England] 
with a European Power will not end without an attempt. 
to land an army upon the English coast.”* 


Ti. 


It may be asked what warning we should have of such 
an attempt, and what time would be at our disposal to 
prepare for it. There are two kinds of possibilities to be 
considered. Either such an attempt might be made 
when we are actually at war, say with France and Russia, 
and our Regular Forces had been sent out to reinforce 
our garrisons in India, while our Navy was concentrated 
in the Mediterranean and the Baltic for the purpose of 
destroying the French and Russian Fleets ; or, an attempt 
might conceivably be made without warning or declara- 
tion of war during a situation like that which occurred 
in the South African war. 


Those who doubt whether any Power would go to war 
with us in so sudden and “unfair” a manner, taking 
advantage of difficulties in which we might be involved, 
may be referred to General Sir F. Maurice’s “‘ Hostilities 
without Declaration of War.” 


Sir F. Maurice shows that, so far from it being the usual 
thing for a Power to give any notice of its intention to 
make war upon another, less than ten instances of such 
“declaration of war” prior to hostilities have occurred 
in 171 years, from 1700 to 1870 inclusive; while during 
that period 107 cases are recorded ‘in which hostilities 
have been commenced by the subjects of European 
Powers or of the United States of America against other 
Powers without declaration of war. Of these cases sixty, 
that is the majority. have occurred in the seventy-one 
years, from 1800 to 1870.” 

They may also be reminded that, notwithstanding an 
epparent improvement in our relations with foreign 
Powers since the end of the South African War, there are 
Powers which regard us with jealousy and hatred for 
reasons which appear to them sufficient. 


In the former contingency of the two we are considering 
we should undoubtedly have considerable time to prepare ; 
but much time would be required to organise, equip, and 
train the force necessary to place us in a position of safety. 
Two and a half years of war in South Africa did not suffice 


* Géographie Militaire, Commandant Ay Marga. 
Cc 
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to do so, though the circumstances were exceptionably 
favourable, in so far as we were dealing with one of the 
smallest military Powers in the world, and one possessing 
no navy; while, on the other hand, the constant danger 
of foreign intervention provided stimulus enough to 
organise the national forces for defence. 

In the other contingency we have considered there would 
‘only be a few days at most. For such an intention could 
‘be kept secret for forty-eight hours, there being no need 
:to call out Reserves, since there are always five to six 
‘hundred thousand men with the colours in France and 
Germany. The actual transport of troops would occupy 
‘only a few hours, and military experte are of opinion that 
‘the distance from the south coast to London can be 
-eovered in thirty-six hours by such troops as would be 
used in such an attempt.* 

We may, therefore, consider that there is at least the 
possibility of having to meet an invading raid of 150,000 
picked troops, whose presence on our coast might be the 
Grst signal of danger. 


Iv. 


What should be the strength and training of the Auxili- 
ary Forces upon whom, ex hypothesi, would fall the duty 
-of home defence, so that they may be able to meet and 
‘crush @ body of picked troops at once, and with certainty 
-of success ? 

Most experienced soldiers are of opinion that a small 
-highly-trained body of professional soldiers will easily 
‘brush aside the resistance offered by a large untrained 
body of “men with rifles,” however brave and inspired 
with patrivtic ardour the latter may be.f This was 
proved by the ease with which the Prussian troops dealt 
with Gambetta’s raw levies after they had broken the 
resistance of the French Regular Army, an Army which, 
in virtue of the system of ‘t conscription,” with the right 
-of buying a substitute, was as much a professional force 
-a8 our own is, except that it possessed all the disadvantages 
attending partial compulsion, and none of the advantages 
of the voluntary system.{ This opinion does not, how- 
ever, imply that partially-trained troops, fighting in de- 
fence of their country against an invader, will not be able 
to make up in numbers for what they lack in length, not 
in quality, of training. 

It is considered, then, that if we had what may be 
called a Militia Force of 450,000 men (excluding Naval 
Militia), we should possess a force capable of making 
invasion so hopeless as to render it useless to attempt it— 
-and that should be our object. 


If it be urged by the thoughtless that it is absurd to 
provide a force of 450,000 men to deal with 150,000, it is 
sufficient to point our that the defenders have to be ready 
to resist attack at any point in Great Britain, while the 
invaders have the choice of the point of attack, and can 
concentrate their whole strength on that spot. Above 
all, we repeat it is our object to make the attempt not 
only unpleasant, but hopeless. 


But it may be said, we have about 380,000 partially- 
trained men, Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers, and these, 
“‘with proper encouragement,” could probably be in- 
creased to the numbers which are deemed necessary to 
secure safety, while—also “‘ with proper encouragement ” 
—the Volunteers could at the same time be made a 
thoroughly efficient force, capable of meeting the trained 
troops of a European Army. 


The National Service League believes this view to be 
erroneous, and therefore dangerous to the safety and 
welfare of the country. We believe that homogeneity 
of training and organisation are factors of the utmost 
importance in the fighting efficiency of an Army. But 
where the training is very short, as in the case of the 
Auxiliary Forces, the importance of those factors is 
immensely increased. We hold, moreover, that a Home 


* This aspect of the case has been fully dealt with by 
Mr. Spenser Wilkinson in ‘‘ The Volunteers and the 
National Defence.” 

See the evidence of Sir Ian Hamilton and Sir T. 
Kelly Kenny. 

t See “ A National or Standing Army 2?” in “ Political 
Fesays,” by J. E. Cairnes, Emeritus Professor of Political 
Economy. London, 1875. See also ‘‘ The Army Book of 
the British Empire,” p. 77. 
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Defence Force, in order to be animated with the esprit 
de corps which comes of common tradition and long 
association, must have a strictly territorial basis, so that 
the men who are neighbours in civil life are found side 
by side in the ranks of the national force. 


The present congeries of troops which are called the 
Auxiliary Forces possess neither homogeneity of training, 
parity or completeness of organisation, an equal standard 
of discipline, a common system of transport or commis- 
sariat, nor a truly territorial basis, while each competes 
with the other for recruita, to the great detriment of all. 

As the Gommissioners will have ample evidence on 
all these points it is not proposed to elaborate them here. 
It may, however, be as well to point to one or two matters 
of fact before proceeding to examine into the causes which, 
in the opinion of the National Service League, must make 
it impossible to secure an adequate and efficient force for 
Home Defence on the present basis of purely voluntary 
service for all branches of the national defensive forces. 


THE MILITIA. 


1, Has always been from 20,000 to 30,000 below its 
Establishment. The Establishment according to the 
Amny Estimates for 1903-4 was 132,447, exclusive of the 


Militia Reserve. The effectives of all ranks were 110,336. 
Deficiency 22,110. 


2. The recruits obtained are notoriously very young 
and of very poor physique, the standard being even 
lower than for the Regular Army. 


3. The Force is really a feeding ground for the Army, 
about 15,000 men leaving it every year to enlist into the 
Line, these men being counted twice over in order to 
swell the numbers of the Regular Establishment (or the 
Militia) on paper. 

4. There are about 10,000 desertions annually. 


5. A considerable number of Army Reserve men enlist 
in the Militia every year “in order,” in the words of Mr. 
Arnold Forster, “to practise the only trade they ever learnt 
and to keep out of the workhouse.” These are credited 
both to the Militia and to the Reserve. 


6. A very considerable number of men, about 2,000 
annually, drive a profitable trade by deserting from one 
battalion after another in order to secure a fresh 
bounty each time. The fact that the training takes place 
in different months renders this easy, and men have been 
known to desert from and enlist into eight different 
battalions in one year, being counted eight times in the 
recruiting returns. 

It was doubtless these considerations which led Mr. H. 
O. Arnold Forster to express the opinion that, while the 
material and the spirit of the Militia were excellent, as 6 
force in itself “‘ it is a patent and recognised fraud.” 


THE IMPERIAL YEOMANRY. 


Establishment under the Estimates for 1903-4, 35,196 ; 
Effectives 22,942 ; Deficiency 12,254. 


This force has been in existence too short a time under 
the new conditions to allow of any judgment of its 
efficiency. But the pay and allowance are very: high, the 
fortnight’s training is pleasant and a very good class of 
men is obtained. In any scheme of a national force on & 
basis of compulsory training, the Imperial Yeomanry 
would naturally form the Mounted Army and could re- 
tain its title and probably its organisation, though ite 
period of training ought, in the opinion of the National 
Service League, to be increased. 


VOLUNTEERS. 


Establishment for 1903-4, 348,120 ; Effectives 250,990 ; 
Deficiency 97,130. 


1. A very large proportion of the Force consists of 
youths under twenty (63,238 in 1901) and men over forty 
(18,976 in 1902), total 82,214. 


2. The physical standard demanded is very low—lower 
than in the Militia. 


3. The standard of discipline and efficiency varies 80 
immensely among the different corps that it is impossible 
to make any general statement about it which would 
apply to the whole Force. Certain it is that, while ia 
some “ crack” corps, such as the Queen’s Westminsters, 
the standard of discipline (and of musketry and training). 
is very high, in many others it is very low indeed, and 
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every inducement of bribery and cajolery has to be resorted 
to—always at the expense of the officers—in order to 
secure attendance at drill, any excuse for absence being, 
perforce, accepted. 


It is well known, too, that in order to obtain the grant, 
men are not infrequently returned as “ efficient ” by a pro- 
cees of benevolent marking, and it has even been alleged 
that musketry testa have in some cases been passed by the 
simple method of letting the sergeant-instructor do the 
shooting. 

All critics seem agreed that the general standard of 
shooting throughout the Force is low, though the public 
are apt to be misled by the brilliant achievements of a few 
picked marksmen.* And if it is difficult to obtain a high 
average of musketry shooting these difficulties are still 

ter in the case of the Volunteer Artillery. A Volunteer 
Officer of the Royal Garrison Artillery Volunteers (Lieut. 
Charles E. Lart) writes :—“ Six visita a year to the nearest 
fortress give them a smattering of knowledge of the guns 
they will have to use if mobilised ; six clear days in camp 
brings them to a better understanding of the science of 
gannery, and of the guns allotted to them in case of war— 
guns they will not see again for eight or nine months, un- 
-eas they are fortunate enough to be in or near a fortress. 
Here and there detachments can be found to put in a 
fortnight’s course of gunnery—perhaps a hundredth part 
of the total garrison artillery.” 


Add to this that the Volunteers have never until now 
had the opportunity of going through combined training 
of the three arms in large numbers ; that they are not, or 
only quite inadequately, provided with transport, and 
that there is no complete organisation of commissariat, 
field hospitals, etc., and it will be realised that the mere 
preparation for actual fighting, as described by Mr. 
Spenser Wilkinson in ‘‘ The Volunteer and the National 
Defence,” would present difficulties of the most formid- 
able description. 


But the greatest difficulty of all those which stand in 
the way of the Auxiliary Forces becoming a really reliable 
body of troops for home defence lies in the shortage of 
officers, the facts of which are no doubt before the Com- 
missioners, and the insufficiency of their technical training 
and knowledge, taken as a whole. (See Colonel Mayhew’s 
Essay on “ The Volunteer Question,” Essay V.) 


“The rank and file of the Volunteers are composed of 
admirable stuff; but what about the officers? A 
Volunteer officer is precluded from any conceivable 
possibility of knowing his trade. He has’no chance. 
How can a man learn such a very serious profession as 
that of a soldier, as serious as any profession can be, 
from a few odd hours and odd afternoons, a fortnight’s 
encampment and casual reading? Besides the class 
from which the best Volunteer officer is taken is, 
generally speaking, the better order of professional men. 
‘The keen professional man has naturally his first pre- 
occupation in his profession, and his military duties can 
only come second.” Mr. E. P. Warren, Speech at the 
Royal United Service Institution, 14th February, 1902. 
(Mr. Warren was formerly an Officer of the Ist Gloucester- 
shire Royal Garrison Artillery Volunteers, and until lately 
a@ member of the 14th Middlesex Volunteers.) 


All these points are matters of common knowledge 
among Volunteers, though they are naturally not always 
admitted openly by those who attach a higher importance 
to esprit de corps than to their efficiency for National 
Defence, while they will be stoutly denied by many to 
whom they apply. But they have nowhere been dealt 
with more fully and more frankly than by those Volunteer 
officers who have written seriously on the subject. I 
refer particularly to Lieutenant Duncan Watson's Essay 
on Hi The Volunteer Question,” (Essay IV.) and, 
especially to the important work, ‘The History of the 
Volunteer Infantry,” which has just appeared, and the 
author of which, Mr. R. Potter Berry, writes as one who 
has been @ private and an officer of the Volunteers. The 
former writes (it is true in 1890, before the recent improve- 
ments in training, which have led to so many resignations) : 


a * See, on the questions of shooting, the opinion of 
~aptain M. H. Hale (Volunteer Soldiers) and Lieut. 
Duncan Watson (The Volunteer Question), both writers 
being Volunteer officers. 
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“Taken altogether, the Volunteers at present are not 
to be depended on as a well-trained body of men, ; . : 
With the exception of s few crack corps, who are really 
good, not more than 50 per cent. of the Volunteers are- 
fit for active service in the field.” Mr. Potter Berry 
expresses himself as in complete agreement with this. 
view, which is shared by all keen and earnest Volunteer: 
officers with whom I am acquainted. 

Having thus drawn attention to certain defects in the 
Auxiliary Forces as at present constituted, I am directed 
to place before the Commissioners the following con- 
siderations which lead the Executive Committee of the 
National Service League to the conclusion that these 
deficiencies are not accidental, or to be overcome by any 
mere increase of pay, any further relaxation of the con-- 
ditions of training, any greater elasticity of regulations, 
or any of the many forms of “encouragement” that 
have been suggested from various quarters, but they 
are inherent in very nature of a purely voluntary force. 

What are the Volunteers? The answer may be taken 
from a document to which we shall refer more fully 
presently. 

“A Volunteer Force may be defined as a body of 
patriotic and enthusiastic citizens who voluntarily submit 
to undergo some elementary military training, and who 
to obtain this training agree to attend, at their own con- 
venience, a certain number of drills.” 

The essence of the definition is that a man does what 
he is willing to do, neither more nor less, The whole- 
question of the extent of his efforts depends entirely 
upon what he thinks he can reasonably afford to do, 
or sometimes, simply on what he is inclined to do. 


Now it seems evident, from the nature of the case, that 
no real uniformity of training can be obtained from a Force 
raised on these conditions, unless the standard which all 
are required to reach is placed very low. The moment it. 
is attempted to raise the standard of efficiency to some- 
thing approaching a thoroughly sound training for all, a 
considerable number, being held by nothing except their 
own inclination, will refuse to accept such a standard, and 
either the standard must be lowered or the Force will lose 
many members. It is, of course, true that, low though the- 
standard may be, there will always be many who will far 
exceed it. But it may be safely asserted that no homo-- 
geneous force can be formed on these lines unless the 
standard placed before it be a very moderate one indeed. 

Lest it should be thought that this is mere abstract 
reasoning we refer on the one hand to an important state- 
ment on the matter by a very competent authority, and 
wo shall then proceed to show that the truth of the state- 
ment has been put to the test of experience. 

In 1896, a Commission was appointed to examine into 
the state of the Defence of Cape Colony. After a most 
exhaustive and careful inquiry, conducted throughout the 
length and breadth of the country, the Commission issued 
a Report which has an extraordinary interest for us in the 
light of subsequent events. 

Discussing the various ways in which the defence of a 
country can be carried out, they reported as follows on 
the idea of leaving that defence to a Volunteer Force, 
Having first given the definition of a Volunteer Force 
which has been quoted above, they proceed as follows :—~ 

“Whilst admitting that the Volunteer Force is ani- 
mated by a high spirit, and if subject to discipline and train- 
ing would result in an ideal defence force, your Commission- 
ers see two serious objections to it, such as, in their opinion, 
quite preclude the possibility of its ever becoming under 
conditions of modern warfare, a reliable... ..< . lineof 
defence for this or any other country. These objections 
may be briefly stated thus :— 

(a.) Efficiency :—Owing to the natural conditions 
of the purely voluntary system, it is impossible to. 
demand or instst upon the entire volunteer unit being 
present at any specified drill or parades, particularly 
when they are held in daylight. This is essential for 
their efficiency, for unless a very large percentage of 
each company and regiment of infantry, or each gun 
detachment of artillery, can be constantly exercised 
together, it is impossible to bring the forces to 
that state of efficiency in which they should be in 
view of the requirements of modern warfare, and the: 
possibility of their having, probably at very short 
notice, to oppose highly trained European troops. 
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(b.) Numbers :—In every British community only 
- @ certain percentage of the male inhabitants can be 
relied upon of their own free will to come forward, 
and without remuneration submit themselves to 
some military training and discipline, and this per- 
centage is already largely exceeded in this Colony, 
where the percentage of Volunteers of the white 
male population on the 31st December last was no 
less than 2-446 against 1-434 in Great Britain on the 
same date. ... A number of experienced witnesses 
have been examined by your Commissioners with 
the view of ascertaining whether they could afford any 
‘suggestions which, if carried out, would result in 
‘such a large increase, in both numbers and efficiency, 
as would raise the Volunteer Force to what we believe 
to be the minimum military requirements to the 
Colony ; but it is with regret, but without surprise, 
that we draw attention to the fact that a large 
majority of them were of opinion that little, if any- 
thing, could be done to increase either the numbers 
or efficiency of the Volunteer Force as such, 
while the suggestions made by a few of the officers 
who we-e examined, although doubtless of much use, 
if acted upon, would, we are strongly of opinion, 
prove insufficient for the purpose required. 


“ During recent years much has been done to improve 
the condition of the Volunteer Force, but with very un- 
Satisfactory results. .. For the foregoing reason, your 
Commissioners are strongly of opinion that the Volunteer 
system, pure and simple, must not be looked to as a means 
of increasing the numbers and efficiency of the Colonial 
«military forces.” 


It may be added that, as a result of their exhaustive 
‘inquiries, the Commissioners “‘ ultimately came to the con- 
clusion that the soundest principle on which to base the 
defence of this Colony would be to emulate the example set 
by Canada and Queensland, and to look to the entire white 
male population of the Colony, between the ages of 
eighteen and sixty, as liable to render military service in 
the defence force of the country.” 


It is not without interest to note that the recent Report 
‘of the Defence Commission for Natal shows that the Com- 
missioners have come to similiar conclusions, as the follow- 
ing passages in the Report indicate :— 


“* As the voluntary system has not put in sufficient men 
for the defence of the colony, the Commission recommends 
that these available men should be compelled to give their 
services if necessary, and there was a remarkable 
consensus of opinion among the witnesses as to the de- 
sirability of introducing some form of compulsory 
Military Service. 


“The form in which compulsion should be applied has 
‘been carefully considered, and your Commission has re- 
solved to recommend that an Act be passed rendering 
every able-bodied man between the ages of seventeen and 
fifty, with a few exceptions, liable to serve for defensive 
purposes in a force to be called the Militia. 


“The present Volunteer Force should form the nucleus 
of the active Militia, each regiment preserving its present 
title, its officers and organisation in as far as possible. 
“The Commission finds that there will be little or no objec- 
tion on the part of the Volunteers to the change in name 
from ‘ Volunteers’ to ‘ Militia.’ ” 


We now venture to direct the attention of the Commis- 
sioners to the fact that the truth of our statement, namely, 
that, from the nature of the case, the attempt to raise the 
standard of efficiency in a Volunteer Force to something 
approaching a thoroughly sound training for all will result 
in a refusal to accept such a standard, and that conse- 
quently either the standard must be lowered or the Force 
will lose many members, has been verified by experience. 

In 1901, during the stress and strain of the war, when 
the defence of the country was left almost entirely in the 
hands of the Auxiliary Forces, the Government asked the 
Volunteers, as a measure of emergency, to go into camp 
for a month's training. This demand raised a storm of 
indignaticn and was met by @ point blank refusal, except 
on the part of a very few. 
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Subsequently the demand was reduced to a fortnight, 
with much the same result.* 


Then it was asked that the Volunteers should all go inte 
camp for one week in the year. It was found impossible 
to get this demand accepted, and finally the present com- 
promise was arrived at, by which each Volunteer must 
take part in the camp training of six clear days at Icast 
once in two years. At the same time, we are told that the 
insistence upon even this condition has been the cause of 
the resignation of thousands, of whom it is constantly stated 
that they are “the very best men.” With regard to the 
latter assertion, it is not cleat whether it is made by those 
who have resigned or by those who remain. In any case, 
if they are the best men it only shows the impossibility of 
obtaining a general high standard from a purely Volunteer 
Force. If they are not the best men, it shows that the 
standard must be lowered if large numbers are wanted. 


My Committee trusts that the Commissioners will 
believe that the foregoing remarks are not in any way due 
to a want of appreciation of the high spirit and patriotism 
which have inspired the Volunteers and led them to make 
very real and considerable sacrifices in order to render 
themselves a reliable and efficient home defence force. We 
have merely stated what we believe to be the inevitable 
result of relying entirely upon the voluntary patriotism of 
a small section of the able-bodied population for the 
fulfilment of what must ever be the primary duty of 
citizenship. 

There is one other aspect of the matter, closely con- 
neoted with the partial and unjust nature of the burden 
thrown on the Volunteers, which we may perhaps be per- 
mitted to touch upon. 


We are often told, and no doubt with truth, that even 
were the Volunteers willing to meet the very moderate 
demands of the Government, they would be unable to do 
80 owing to the opposition on the part of employers. Nor 
is there anything surprising in that fact. For it is evident 
that, under the present system, the employer who has 
a number of Volunteers in his service is at a great dis- 
advantage in competing with those who make it a rule, as 
some do, never to employ a Volunteer. 


The same line of argument applies where the difficulty 
comes from the employé’s point of view. A man who is 
willing to give up his time to the service of his coutitry is 
often at a great disadvantage in comparison with his lees 
patriotic fellows; so that he pays, in a very real sense, 8 
double tax. 

The above considerations lead us to the conclusion that 
any measure, short of universal compulsory training for 
all the able-bodied youth of the nation, which may be put 
forward with the object of creating an efficient Home 
Defence Force and Reserve must, from the nature of things, 
result in a large expenditure of money without an adequate 
return in the strengthening of the national defences. 


We are confirmed in this conclusion by the evidence to 
hand as to the difficulty of carrying out a proper training 
in the Militia forces in Canada, where the application of 
the law of compulsory service in the Militia has been 
allowed to lapse. That difficulty is referred to in recent 
public statements from which we venture to make the 
following extracts :— 


‘*No expenditure of public money will induce the 
adult portion of our population to seriously devote any 
of its time to military training.’’ . . . 


“It is time that public attention was directed to the 
fact that the full strength of the active Militia of the 
country cannot be maintained for instructional purposes. 


‘* Investigation would show that, owing to the scarcity 
of recruits, many of the regiments only succeed in build- 
ing up their strength on occasions of ceremonial parade, 
or on the day of their annual official inspection, thus 
fraudulently securing the Militia drill from the 
country.”’ 


Colonel Thompson, who commanded the Canadian 
Coronation contingent in 1902, is reported (in the Times 
of the 2nd of July, 1903) to have said that ‘‘ the Militia 
at present in training is the shadow of a skeleton. The 


*I have tried to ascertain the numbers who went 
through the training of fortnight, but have not been 
able to obtain the figures. It seems, however, that they 
formed only @ very small proportion of the total force. 
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“physique of the troops is deplorable, and they are mostly 
composed of old men and babes.’’ 


We may perhaps be permitted to point out that the 
Militia in this country, which sent 60 battalions, as 
‘complete units, to the war, seven to the Mediter- 
ranean and two to St. Helena, which contributed 40,755 
men and 1,982 officers to the Regular Army, and which 
was embodied for over a year, thus giving some sense 
of security when the country was denuded of Regular 
troops, has shown itself to be the old constitutional 
‘force which, in spite of many drawbacks, can be relied 
upon as a real basis for an efficient home defence. 


On the other hand, with a Volunteer Force of over 
270,000 men it was not found possible for one single 
‘unit to volunteer as such, but individuals were drawn 
‘from all parts of the country to form the service 
‘companies which went out to the war. 


We venture to think that the experience of the war, and 
-still more the history of the Militia, which has well been 
-called the mainstay of the British nation, point to the 
universal training of our able-bodied youth as the true 
‘road to secure, without undue burdens on the taxpayer, 
an efficient home defence force—‘‘ An armed people ’’ 
being, in the words of Burke, ‘‘ the true constitutional 
militia of the kingdom.’’ 


Being convinced, then, that national defence cannot be 
‘secured on the lines of slavish adherence to the purely 
voluntary system for every branch of His Majesty’s Forces, 
‘the National Service League proposes that the defensive 
forces of this country should be raised and trained on the 
basis of the ancient English obligation of personal service 
to the State. 

In placing its scheme of training before the British people 
the League naturally makes no pretence whatever of hav- 
ing arrived at the ideal scheme best suited to attain the 
object in view, whether from the point of view of length of 
training, number of years of service, or any other aspect of 
the case. All this, as well as the details of organisation, 
‘staff, equipment, the question of the incorporation or 
‘separate retention of any or all of the present Auxiliary 
Forces, etc., would, of course, have to be elaborated by 
-experte. 

The principle of universal obligation is the essence of our 
policy, and the programme of the League is put forward as 
being what seems, after very careful consideration, the 
‘absolute minimum required to carry out that principle 
with the least inconvenience to the individual. The Pro- 
:gramme is briefly :— 

I. Physical training on scientific principles and 
nilitary drill should be made compulsory as part of 
the educational course in all schools. 

II. Between the ages of eighteen and twenty-two 
every youth not enlisted in the Regular Army or Navy, 
or serving in the Mercantile Marine, or joining some 
branch of the Auxiliary Forces in which the standard 
of training shall be higher than that proposed, should 
be liable for training as below :— 


. For those electing to be trained in the land forces :— 


Two months’ training in a camp of exercise under 
canvas in the first year. 

Fourteen days’ training in the second, third and 
fourth year. All who have been through this training 
to be offered a retaining fee for an extra term, on con- 
dition that they complete an annual course of 
musketry. 


2. For those electing to be trained at sea :— 
Two months’ training in the first year. 


Fourteen days’ training in the second, third and 
fourth year. 


“3, Every man in the land forces to receive a shilling a day 
and rations during the period of training. Every 
man in the naval forces to receive one shilling and 
sixpence a day and rations during the.period of 
training. The forces to be organised and trained 
locally. Those undergoing training to be trained as 
far as possible with reference to their occupation in 
civil life. The exemptions from military service in 
force in other countries to be recognised, and a 
reduction in the period of training only to be allowed 
-in respect of educational qualifications. 
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The total length of compulsory training would thus 
amount to 102 days. The essential advantages of these 
proposals are (1) that the training is short, (2) that it 
would not involve residence in barracks, to which the 
English people have an unconquerable, if perhaps un- 
reasoning, aversion. 


If it be urged that 102 days in all is too short a training, 
even taking into account the great superiority of numbers 
we suppose on our side, it may be remarked that it is not 
very much shorter than the Swiss training, which produces 
«dmirable results, and that the gain in homogeneity and 
discipline would be so great as to counterbalance a much 
longer training of separate forces under present conditions. 


The whole Infantry service of the Swiss soldier amounts 
to 135 days, of which 125 fall in the first thirteen years of 
his service. 

The Swedish Infantry of the Bevaring has a training of 
365 days in all in the whole course of its service, of which 
281 days are recruits’ training followed by 42 days in 
each of the second and third years: the citizen is then 
entirely free from service except in time of war. 


The Infantry of the Norwegian Landvaern performs a 
total service amounting to about 100 days, forty-eight days 
of which fall in the first year. 


With regard to the numbers obtained, it would not be 
possible without actuarial calculation to arrive at an exact 
estimate, but from calculations which have been made 
without such assistance it seems that if the present very 
low physical standard of the Army were adopted there 
would be, in the fourth year, about 530,000 Land Militia, of 
whom 83,000 would be first year’s men, going through the 
two months’ training, while 450,000 would be going through 
a fortnight’s training, distributed over the thirteen weeks 
of July, August and September. The Naval Militia in the 
fourth year would be about 270,000 under the same con- 
ditions. 

But the physical standard would inevitably be greatly ratsed, 
so that only men of really good physique would be taken. 
This would reduce the above numbers enormously, and 
they could be made as small as desirable by constant rais- 
ing of the standard, as has been done in Switzerland. On 
the other hand, those who were rejected on any ground of 
physical, moral or mental deficiency might pay a tax pro- 
portionate to their means, this being remitted in the case of 
the poor, as in Switzerland. 


We may now proceed to indicate very briefly some of the 
advantages which would accrue from the adoption of the 
proposals of the National Service League, or from any 
modification thereof. These advantages may be divided 
into direct and indirect. 


I. Drmgect ADVANTAGES. 


A. Home Defence. 


1. We should obtain the numbers required in order to 
place Home Defence on a sure basis, and an adequate 
Naval Reserve of stokers, artificers, and engineers. We 
should also be able to furnish by voluntary effort in a great 
national emergency the large reinforcements demanded by 
the wastage of war, instead of the untrained, but patriotic, 
civilians who, during the late war, had, in so many cases, to 
be kept at the base upon their arrival in South Africa 
while they learnt, in the course of a few months’ training, 
how to use a rifle, how to sit @ horse, and how to move and 
work together intelligently and effectively. 


2. We should obtain the average, or even more than the 
average, of the physique, moral and intelligence of the 
nation applied, for a short time, to the supremely im- 
portant duty of national defence. 


3. The duty being one incumbent on, and recognised 
by, every citizen, the requisite standard of discipline and 
efficiency could be demanded and secured without the 
fear, as at present, that the force under training would 
tend to evaporate. 

4. As the recruits would come in at the same time and 
at definite periods, one of the great difficulties of the 
present system would disappear. 

5. The basis of recruiting would become truly territorial, 
an immense advantage which it is not necessary to 
elaborate. 
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6, Every man would be under the obligation to serve, 
but if he chose to qualify himself to serve as an officer 
he could do so. All educated and well-to-do youths 
would desire to assume the leadership among their neigh- 
bours and fellows to which their natural qualifications 
would entitle them. There would hence be no difficulty 
in securing the requisite number of officers of the right 
stamp and calibre. The same remark applies to non- 
commissioned officers. The experience of Switzerland, 
Norway and Sweden gives ample proof that where the 
duty of service is incumbent on all, the dptoror willingly 
submit to greater exertions in order to secure the post of 
honour and leadership: 


B.—National Defence. 
1: We should greatly strengthen the Navy and add to 
its fighting value :— 

(a) By leaving it completely free to perform its 

“offensive functions of finding and crushing the 
enemies’ fleets in any part of the world, uunhampered 
by anxiety as to the safety of our shores. 

(6) By providing it with that large, trained Re- 
serve in which we are at present lamentably deficient, 
and which is bound to become more inadequate year 
by year as our shipbuilding programme increases 
on the one hand, while on the other the number of 
British seamen in our Mercantile Marine diminishes, 
and the number of foreigners increases. 


The Naval Reserves of foreign Powers are, roughly, in 
the proportion of three to one to their active list. Our 
naval reserve is, roughly, in the proportion of one to three 
to our active list. The recent establishment of a Volun- 
teer Naval Reserve (with forty hours drill in the first 
year, followed by twenty-four hours in successive years) 
is a tacit admission of the danger of our present position. 


2. We should greatly strengthen the Regular Army 
and add to its fighting value :— 

(a) By leaving it completely free to perform ite 
proper functions of providing the Imperial garrisons 
and “police” of the Empire in time of peace, and the 
highly-trained striking force ready for instant use in 
time of war. 

(6) By providing a national basis of recruiting in 
the universal training to arms of the whole able- 
bodied manhood we should secure a really high 
physical standard in our Imperial Forces ; nor would 
the improvement in moral and intelligence be leas 
remarkable or less valuable. Incidentally, too, the 
difficulty in demanding » high standard of duty and 
efficiency from an Army having no relation to a 
generally acknowledged obligation of service incum- 
bent upon, and accepted by, all citizens would dis- 
appear. This point was dealt with by several officers 
who gave evidence before the Royal Commission on 
the War. (See evidence of Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn 
Wood and General Sir T. Kelly Kenny). 


Having, in fact, a national seminary for our soldiers, we 
could make our Regular Army (almost the only profes- 
sional Army in the world) a perfect fighting machine; 
realising the ideal dreamt of by von der Goltz and de- 
scribed by Sir T. Kelly Kenny, and embodying in the 
eyes of the subject races the majesty of our Imperial 
Power. 


3. We should provide that great reserve of trained men 
which the War Commission Report has shown to be our 
greatest need. Often as the words have been quoted, I 
may be permitted to cite them again :— 

* But the true lesson of the war is, in our opinion, 
that no military system will be satisfactory which 
does not contain powers of expansion outside the 
limits of the Regular Forces of the Crown, whatever 
that limit may be.” 

To this may be added Sir George Taubman-Goldie’s 
statement :-— 

“The second and far more serious defect in our 
military preparations for the war was in not having 
a sufficient number of trained men to furnish (by 
voluntary effort in a national emergency) the large 
reinforcements demanded by the wastage of war and 
by the vast area of the operations.” 


The National Service League most fully shares the 
views thus expressed, and believe that the principle it 
urges supplies the only satisfactory method of attaining 
such a military system, and of remedying such a defect. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


C.—Economy. 


We should be able to cut down the numbers of our 
Regular Army by so many men as are at present retained. 
purely for purposes of Home Defence, as distinguished 
from special garrisons, foreign drafte, and recruits under 
training. Our present numbers could probably be re- 
duced by 30,000 or 40,000, which would save £3,000,000 
or £4,000,000 a year. 


But this would by no means represent the total saving. 
which would result from the improved physique and 
moral of the smaller Army. As regards physique, the- 
Annual Medical Reports give the following information :— 


In 1900 the admission to hospitals represent a ratio of 
827-7 per 1,000, and there were over 10,000 men constantly 
non-effective from sickness, giving @ ratio of 46-08 per 
1,000 of the total strength. There were also 24°93 per 
1,000 discharged as invalids. Taking the aggregate for 
ten years from 1890 to 1899, we find that 116,924 men 
were constantly non-effective from sickness, giving a ratio- 
of 59°15 per 1,000 of the aggregate strength in those years. 
When we consider that we pay well over £100 a year for’ 
each of these men, one cannot but be struck by the loas to- 
the nation in sheer hard cash. 


These figures are the more striking if we compare them 
with the corresponding figures for the German Army :— 


Admissions to | Constantly aon- 


Death 
i lS 
England - - 9-05 
England(Home 
Army only) - 6-62 


The wastage due to the poor physique of our recruits is 
perhaps most clearly brought out by the simple fact that 
in the period of ten years from 1890-1899 the total number 
of men “ constantly non-effective from sickness ” was the 
equivalent of more than three Army Corps. 


But the whole matter can only be fully realised by 8 
careful study of the Army Medical Reports. The results: 
were carefully calculated by Lord Airey’s Commission, 
which showed not only the loss in life, and hence in money 
spent on training, but the consequent waste of expenditure’ 
in sending out drafts to replace casualties through death 
or sickness, the loss incurred by the time spent on tho 
voyage, and, finally, the gain to the Indian Army, reckoned 
as a whole battalion, which would accrue from having 
recruits of a proper age and physique.* As regards 
moral, the large number of soldiers (over 7,500) in prison 
in 1900 is an indication, if any were needed, that we do not 


tap the average strata of the population in our recruiting 
for the Army. 


II.—Inprrect ADVANTAGES. 


Space only permits of a very brief reference to the in- 
direct advantages accruing from the adoption of universal 
compulsory training for Home Defence ; they are carefully 


dealt with in the papers and pamphlets published by the 
National Service League. 


1. We should ensure peace, and that in three ways :— 
(a.) By being adequately prepared to resist aggres- 
sion. 

(b.) By the fact that s strong England is in itself 
8 guarantee of peace. 

(c.) By the fact that nations which require personal : 
service from their citizens give hostages to peace. 
For the man who may have to fight in person in the 
event of war is less inclined to shout for it than the 
music-hall patriot, whose services stop at the singing 
of songs and the cheering for the men who do the 
fighting. The abolition of patriotism by proxy will 
be the death of Jingoism. 

2. We should greatly improve the physique of the 
people. This is obvious, and has, moreover, been so fully 
dealt with, that it is unnecessary to elaborate it here. 1 
may, however. perhaps be permitted to refer to my article 
in the Nineteenth Century and After (June, 1903). in which 
the effect of military training on the national physique !* 
fully treated. 


* Report of the Royal Commission on the re-organisa- 
tion of the Army, 1881. 
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3. National Service would provide a powerful means of 
weclaiming the hooligan and disorderly elements of our 
population. A result of the smattering of instruction 
without the elements of education given in the Board 
Schools, they are also the outcome of a general lack of 
-discipline which has accompanied the exaggerated impor- 
tance given to the idea of individual liberty, while the 
-duty to the fatherland and to society has been largely lost 
sight of. 

In considering the loss of national wealth supposed to 
‘result from the withdrawal of the young labourer for a 
short time from his civil employment, it must not be for- 
gotten how short would be the period of training we advo- 
-cate, and what compensation will be derived from the 
-saving in the cost of the hospitals, workhouses, prisons, and. 
dunatic asylums to which so many young men now 
gravitate. 

4. There can be no doubt that a sound military or naval 
training carries with it lessons in method, discipline, self- 
-control, orderliness, cleanliness, and punctuality, which 
would be of immense value to the youth of the country, 
and would greatly add to the wage-earning capacity of 
the workman—and hence to the national wealth. 

This would appear to be the natural result arguing on a 
priors grounds. And the experience of other countries 
ramply bears out this view. So far from losing in com- 
petition with us from the universal compulsory service of 
their citizens, other countries are more than able to hold 
‘their own, and the extraordinary industrial and com- 
mercial success of Germany and Switzerland are, accord- 
ing to competent observers, due at least as much to the 
education in character and efficiency obtained in the 
‘great public school of the National Army, as to the 
-excellence of the system of education, in the stricter sense 
‘of the word, which prevails in those countries. Indeed, 
the two are closely connected, in so far as educational 
attainment is the necessary condition of a reduction of 
eervice in Germany, and of the privileges of service as an 
-officer in Switzerland. 


27 October, 190.3, 
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5. Service side by side in the ranks of a truly national 
force would bring together all classes of the community to 
their great mutual advantage. For all would learn the 
lesson of responsible citizenship and become imbued 
with a spirit of social solidarity in performing a common 
service under the same flag. 


In conclusion, we believe that the requirements of 
National and Imperial Defence are three : 


1, A supreme Navy, giving “ such a measure of naval 
strength as will enable us to hold our own with some- 
thing to spare in all reasonably probable contingencies 
of naval warfare.” (Times, September 28th, 1903). 
This Navy, in order to be  con.pletely efficient weapon for 
war, should be able to draw, as other naval Powers can, 
upon a large trained Naval Reserve. 


2. A small, highly trained, thoroughly efficient pro- 
fessional Army to garrison and police the Empire as an 
Imperial Force. 


3. A great reserve of trained men, “a nation in arms,” 
fully organised and with sufficient training: (a) To 
present a formidable obstacle to any attempt at invasion 
such as might take place while our Regular Forces were 
out of the country, as they were during the South African 
War; (b) to furnish, by voluntary effort, in a great 
national emergency, the large reinforcements demanded 
by the wastage of war. 


We believe that the fighting power of the Navy and of 
the Regular Army ultimately depend for their full effi- 
ciency upon the basis of their recruiting being truly 
national. 


We also conceive that the only peace which is certain, 
honourable, and durable, is that which rests upon the 
national ability to preserve it. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, 
Secretary, 
On behalf of the National 


Service League. 


MEMORANDUM ON NUMBERS AVAILABLE FOR TRAINING UNDER THE PROPOSALS OF THE 
NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE. 


An objection commonly urged against any system of 
-universal compulsory training is that it would provide 
far too many men for our needs. 

In dealing with this objection it may be remarked, 
at the outset, that if, in order to secure an adequate and 
efficient force for national defence, it is necessary to adopt 
the principle of compulsory training, the fact that this 
would provide a larger force than that which is considc red 
absolutely necessary for the purpose cannot be regarded 
as a sufficient reason for refusing to adopt that principle. 


But, quite apart from this consideration, it is clear that 
if military training is a benefit to the individual, physically 
and morally, it can only be an advantage to the State to 
‘have as many of its citizens trained in this manner as 
possible ; since it must conduce to the welfare of a country 
to have a healthy, well-disciplined and orderly manhood. 


The objection then really resolves itself into a question 
of expenditure. As regards this point, it need only be 
said that, while we believe the State would derive a most 
valuable return from such expenditure in the increase of 
national health, education and efficiency resulting there- 
from, it can be reduced to whatever limit is thought ad- 
visable by the simple method of raising the physical 
standard (as is dene in Switzerland) till the numbers 
under training are such as will fall within the estimates 
allotted for the purpose. We may now proceed to ex- 
amine the numbers which would be available under a 
reasonable physical standard. 

The Gensus Returns for 1901 show that about 380,000 
young men reach the age of twenty annually. 

Judging by the rejections on medical grounds among 
those who now voluntarily present themselves for service 
-even under the very low physical standard demanded for 


the Army, viz., a third,* it is certain that if the whole male 
population of that age were to be medically examined 
about 40 per cent. would fall away on that ground, 
leaving us 228,000.f 


Allowing about 16,000 a year for boys who had enlisted 
in the Navy, and another 5,000 for those who would be 
serving in the Police, Irish Constabulary and South 
African Police, there would be about 207,000 available 
to supply the recruits for the “ Militia” forces (land and 
sea) and the Regular Army. Supposing, as we hope, that 
the Regular forces would be reduced under our proposals, 
35,000 recruits a year would be enough to supply its 
needs, instead of 50,000, as at present. This would leave 
172,000 as the possible annual contingent for “ Militia” 
forces (sea and land). But if we also allow for the ex- 
emption of those serving in the Mercantile Marine (about 
18,000), for loss due to emigration and for those exempted 
for special reasons (about 10,000) the total annual con- 
tingent would be about 144,000. 


A third of these would, it is hoped, be enrolled in the 
Naval Militia. 

Allowing for a wastage of 10 per cent. through death 
and other causes we should get :— 


* Percentage of rejections for the few years 1897-1901 
was 32-588. This does not include discharges for un- 
fitness within two, six and twelve months of enlistment 
respectively. 

+ In Switzerland, where the medical examination is 
very strict, and there is no need to take men of inferior 
physique, only about 50 per cent. of the annual contin- 
gent are accepted for the service. 
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Ist year - 96,000 = 96,000 
Qnd ,, - 96,000 + 86,400 = 182,400 
3rd ,, - 96,000 + 86,400 + 77,760 = 260,160 
4th ,, - 96,000 + 86,400 + 77,760 + 69,984 = 330,144 


Total Land Militia under training during the fourth 
year—330,000, roughly. 


Sega Miurtta. 
Ist year - 48,000 = 43,000 
» = 48,000 + 43,200 = 91,200 
2rd ,, - 48,000 + 43,200 + 38,880 = 130,080 
4th ,, + 48,000 + 43,200 + 38,880 + 34,992 = 165,072 


Total Sea Militia under training during the fourth year— 
165,000, roughly. 


Grand total, 495,000.t 


These figures, of course, include the present Militia, 
Yeomanry and Volunteers in the general designation 
of “‘ Land and Sea Forces for Home Defence.” 


The first year’s contingent would be under canvas or 
billeted for two months, say August and September, in 
any given year. We have, therefore, to consider the 
canvas or billeting accommodation for the remainder, 
spread over July, August and September—thirteen weeks, 
plus four weeks, when the first year’s contingent is not 
training, or seventeen weeks in all. 


This would mean that a minimum of 13,764 would be 
under training at any given time during the thirteen weeks 
(Land Militia). Applying the same calculation to the 
Naval Militia, there would be a minimum of 6,882 under 
training at any time during the same period. 


Total minimum under training at any time during the- 
thirteen weeks—20,646. Y . 


Note.—In comparing the above total of 495,000 with. 
the present total of the auxiliary forces, about 380,000, 
it must be remembered that whereas the former would 
include only men of twenty years of age, of a good physical 
standard (this being the basis of the above calculations), 
the present auxiliary forces include not only thousands of 
men who would be rejected on physical grounds in any 
continental army, but men and boys of all ages, from 
sixteen and under (buglers, drummers, etc.) to sixty and 
upwards. 


Of course, if the recruits were drawn from men between 
the ages of eighteen and twenty-two, as is proposed under 
the programme of the League, the total of 495,000 would 
be considerably increased. Probably the actual total 
in the fourth year, in other words, the national force, 
would be about 550,000. 


$ It must not be forgotten that the rate of rejections. 
for Army recruits (33 per cent.) would be, even under the 
present low standard, far higher if it were rigorously 
applied to the Militia and the Volunteers. So that 40 per- 
cent. is by no means an extravagant estimate of the rate 
of rejections that would obtain if the standard were 
raised to something like the same as the Swiss, in relation 
to the average physique of the population. As a matter 
of fact, the rejections in 1903 and 1896 were 40-6 and 
41-6 per cent. respectively. A Report drawn up by the- 
German War Office, and presented to the Bundesrath, in: 
October, 1903, shows that 46 per cent. of the young men 
between eighteen and twenty-one are rejected on medical 
grounds when examined with a view to ascertaining their 
fitness for military service, 


MEMORANDUM ON COST OF TRAINING UNDER THE PROPOSALS OF THE NATIONAL SERVICE 
LEAGUE. 


As in the case of numbers (see preceding Memorandum) 
the only possible way to arrive at arough estimate of the 
cost cf training under the proposals of the National 
Service League is to regard the Militia, Yeomanry, and 
Volunteers as absorbed, as far as numbers go, in the total 
number of men who come up for training. 


We have seen that, taking a higher physical standard,* 
there would be, in the fourth year, 495,000 men under 
training, of whom 330,000 would be land forces, and would 
therefore fall on the Army Estimates. 


Taking the first year’s (two months’) training as costing 
£12 per man and the other three years (fortnight’s) train- 
ing as costing £6 per man, we may take the average for the 
four years at £8 per head. 


Thus the cost in the fourth year would be 330,000 Land 
Militia at £8 per man, or £2,640,000. Of course this 
estimate supposes the disappearance of the present cost 
of the Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers, which comes to 
well over £2,600,000 a year, excluding the cost of housing 
and clothing the Militia, The total nett increase would 
therefore be about £50,000. 


But the establishment of a Home Defence Force repre- 
senting the physique, morale, and intelligence of the nation 
would allow us to dispense with a considerable part of the 
Regular Army, which is kept in this country for purposes 
of home defence as distinguished from that of providing 
drafts to battalions abroad. 


At a moderate estimate we may take it that the Regular 
Army might be reduced by at least 30,000 men, which 
would mean a saving of £3,000,000, taking the cost per 
head at £100, a very low figure. 


This would mean a total saving of £2,950,000 per annum. 


* Under which about 40 per cent. would be rejected, 
instead of the 33 per cent. who are now normally rejected 
for the Army. 


But in truth this sum does not in any way represent the 
annual saving affected. To take one item only, there were 
nearly 117,000 men “constantly non-effective through 
sickness ” from 1890 to 1899. 


On the lowest possible estimate we were paying £100 per: 
annum for these “ wasters,” making £11,700,000 com- 
pletely thrown away. The death-rate, too, would, of course, 
be greatly reduced from the peace rate of 1900, which was 
9:5; there would not be the enormous wastage through. 
invaliding out of the Army, nor the double loss incurred 
by having men in prison. There were 7,500 of these in 
1901, costing at least £100 per head on the Army Esti- 
mates, to say nothng of the cost of their support by the 
nation as prisoners. If we take into consideration the 
saving under these heads which would be the natural and 
inevitable result of # sound system of recruiting, it is safe 
to say that the annual saving would be more than 
£1,000,000, giving over £4,000,000 as the total saving 
under the estimate of cost taken above. 


Thia will be seen from the fact that the Swiss Militia 
with a total service in the Infantry of 135 days (much 
more in the Cavalry and Artillery) costs about £5 per 
man per annum (the training of each man being spread 
over 7 trainings). Whereas we have estimated the cost of 
the “ militiaman” under the proposed scheme, which 
amounts to a total service of 102 days (in 4 years), at an 
average of £8 per man per annum, that is to say, at 
£35 for the Swiss Militia, £32 for the proposed ‘militia- 
man.” 


In other words, though the training is 25 per cent. 
shorter, we have estimated the cost at only 8 per cent. 
lower, or, proportionally to the length of training, 14 per 
cent. higher; and if we take another statenent which 
gives the Infantry training of the Swiss soldiers as 174 
days, the above calculation would represent an estimate 
of the cost per man as 55 per cent. higher than that of 
the Swiss soldier. 
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APPENDIX XII. a 


PRECIS OF EVIDENCE OF MR. ROBERT POTTER BERRY, HUDDERSFIELD (See Question 15886). 


At first a private and afterwards a Lieutenant, June, 
1870, January, 1873: Author of the “ History of the 
Formation and Development of the Volunteer Infantry.” 
Has constantly retained his interest in the Volunteer 
Force and kept himself informed of the successive 
orders in Council and regulations. 


Witness—does not consider the present Volunteer Force 
either efficient or adequate. Points out that the 
Volunteer Force is already a declining institution, the 
force having fallen from 281,063 efficients in 1901 to 
256,451 in 1902, and the declire may be attributed to 
the feeling that recent increases in the stringency of the 
Regulations as to efficienvy have made the conditions of 
service more onerous to both officers and privates, and 
they fecl that they ought not to bear them unless the 
other members of the community are subject or liable to 
similar burdens. In other words a man does what he 
fecls to be his duty more cheerfully if he sees that others 
either voluntarily or under compulsion are doing theirs. 
If they are not he is apt to think he is doing not only his 
own work but someone else’s; and he docs not like it. 


PRESENT CONDITIONS oF ErFIciENCcy. Order in Council, 
llth August, 1902. 

Recruits first year, 40 attendances, or if exempt from 
camp, 46; company drill each year, 10 attendances, or 
if exempt from camp, 16; camp, 6 clear days: Annual 
Inspection. 

An attendance is defined to be one hour, not less than 
four rank and file being present. 

It is preposterous to say that this is training with 
which an Army is to be created to be opposed for Home 
Defence to the picked soldiers of the Regular Armies of a 
Continental foe. 

It seems obvious that— 

(1) The voluntary system does not 
(2) The voluntary system will not, furnish us 
with 
(1) An efficient force 
(2) An adequate force. 
And witness can suggest no methods consistent with the 
retention of the purely voluntary principle by which the 
tendency on the part of the Force to decline can be 
arrested. 
We must then either— 
(1) Abandon the idea of a Reserve for Home 
Defence and rely solely on our Fleet: or 
(2) Replace the voluntary by a compulsory 
system, as far as the Defensive Forces are concerned. 
Witness suggests the revival of the Local Militia of 1808, 
or the institution of a similar Force, and refers to the 
Memorandum of Lord Castlereagh, March, 1807, upon 
which the Local Militia Act, 1808, was based; the 
arguments then adduced being in his judgment as 
applicable to the present time as to the date when issued. 

That memorandum insisted that learning the use of 
arms should be imposed as a positive duty upon all 
individuals within certain ages —say between the ages of 
2) and 30—to be enforced by fine. 


* Loca Muria Act, 1808, 48, Gzo. IIT. ¢: 3. 


Upon this memorandum the Local Militia Act of 
1808 was based. It subjected every male between 18 and 
39 to the liability of service. The service was for four 
years. The training for 28 days. There was to be no 
substitution, but exemption might be purchased. A 
Volunteer was not altogether exempt, but the minimum 
fine of £10 was in the case of a Volunteer reduced to £5. 


During the period of training for the first year each min 
received £1 Is., in subsequent years 10s. 6d. When 
embodied was entitled to Militia pay. Ths service was 
restricted to the United Kingdom on invasion and for the 
suppression of riots. 

Under this Act 139,449 men in England were enrolled 
in the first year. The Act was highly popular, a state- 
ment witness is able to make from perusal of the local 
newspapers of the period. The Local Militia almost 
universally supplanted the Volunteers. Witness has not 
observed in any journal of the time any complaint either 
by master or men of the dislocation or inconveniencing of 
industry caused by the enforced absence of so large & 
proportion of the young adults of the population from 
their usual occupations. 

Witness favours the revival of a Local Militia on 
similar lines, and bases his preference for that Force upon 
these grounds — 

(1) The Local Militia would be no new feature in 
our national life. 

(2) The previous experiment was successful and it 
was popular. 

(3.) The sacrifices entailed upon employers and 
employees appear to have excited no resentment, 
called forth no remonstrance: A burden to which 
all must submit is robbed of half its weight. 

Witness believes that the only serious objection that can 
be urged against a revival of such a schemc—i.e.; the 
interference with industry—is largely based upon mis- 
apprehension. Witness is prepared with the figures of 
the last census returns for the County of York and for 
the County Borough of Huddersfield. Assuming that it 
is desired to establish a Local Militia of 309,000 for 
England and Wales. Of the 3.590.752 total population 
of Yorkshire 167,257 are males between the ages of 20- 
25, which witness thinks preferable “ Militia’? ages to 
those of the Act of 1808. Of these 167,000, 112,000 
would, presumably, satisfactorily undergo medical exam- 
ination, The quota leviable upon Yorkshire towards a 
force of 300,000 men would be 33,000, or one in five of the 
167,000 of the “Militia” ages. But there are 1,612,000 
engaged in industry, so that only one in forty-nine of the 
industrial population or two per cent. would be withdrawn 
from their work, and that only for a period of one month 
per annum for four years, - 

A similar analysis for the County Borough of Hudders- 
field shows that one in fifty-five would be so withdrawn, 
or again about two per cent. 

Witness believes that when it is realized how little 
displacement of industry his or a similar plan would 
entail it would excite no serious objection from either 
employers or employees, 

He points to the success and popularity of the Swiss 
System in support of this contention. He suggests that 
of the 300,000 men aimed at, only 75,000 should be 
trained in the first year, 150,000 in the second (including 
those of the previous year), 225,000 (including as afore- 
said) in the third year, and 300,000 (inclusive as afore- 
said) in the fourth year. 

This would introduce the system gradually and enable 
employers to adapt their works to the demands, 

A second Reserve might, if necessary, be formed of men 
who have undergone the full four years’ training. 

As to the cost: Witness thinks each man should 
receive at least 5s. per weck in addition to his travelling 
expenses and rations :—a total cost say, of £4 per annum 
per man. This would give us a Local Militia of 360,020 
men at not much more than the cost of the present 
Volunteers. Witness points to the fact that the Swiss 
Army is less costly per unit than the Voluntecrs, 


(Paper put in by Mr. R. Potter Berry, see Question 15,894). 


The County of York is the largest in the United King- 
dom, nearly as larg: as Wales, and in population comes 
next to Lancashire and Middlesex. 


91.—Ap. 


Seaboard of Yorkshire 110 miles or thercabouts.— 
Industries—Large Coal Fields, Seat of the Woollen Trade, 
Textile Manufacturing, Engineering and Shipping Ports. 
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Extreme length, N. toS. - 
» width,E.toW. - 115 ,, 
Total area - - 5,983 square miles. 


The total population of the County of York of both 
sexes and all ages is 


90 miles. 


3,590,752 
Of these, there are males from 20-25 years, 
169,969 


Deduct police and those 
exempted and em- 
ployed in defence of 


thecountry - - 2,712 
167,257 

But the total of males of all ages engaged in business is 
1,166,171 


of which 
and 25 years of age. 
The population of England and Wales in 1901 (Census 
Return) was 32,526,075 
Of Yorkshire, 3,590,752 
or, broadly, one-ninth of the population. 
Yorkshire's ehare of # Local Militia of 300,000 would be 
33,000 
These 33,000 would have to be chosen from 
167,257 between 20-25 ; or 1 in 5. 


Of the 167,257, deduct 55,000 for unfits, leaving a body 
of 112,000 all fit and of the Militia ages (20-25) from whom 
to select 33,000 for Yorkshire, #.e. 2 in 7. 


But it will be said to withdraw 2 in 7 from industry 
would be to paralyze the trade of the country. 


167,257 are males between 20 


But there are 1,136,171 engaged in indust-y, and that 
means to withdraw only 33,000 from 1,163,171, or only 
about 3 per cent. 


Crnsvs, 1901—Counry Boroves oy Huppzrssiztp. 
Total population 95,047 
10,072 are from 20 to 25 years old, 
Of this 10,072 between 20 and 25, there are 4,519 
males. 
There is a total occupied of males 
31,188 
of whom 4,519 are of Militia ages (20-25), ¢¢., about 1 in7. 
Take the Local Militia at a total of 300,000 
Of this Huddersfield to provide 875. 
Of the 4,519 available 
deduct for unfits one-third 1 1,508 


3,013 
There are then 3,000 fit males in Huddersfield (from 
20-25) from whom to select, say, 900 Militiamen. 
That is, 10 men from whom to select 3. 
But it will be said that I propose to take from each mill 
3 from each 10. NO the total employed is not 
4,519 
but 31,188 of all ages of males. 
So that my proposal would take only sff{x, or, say, 
evarcely 
3 per cent. 
or in @ large mill of 1,000 hands only about 28 men. 
om calculations are based on the Census Returns of 
Rost. Porrre Beery, 
8rd December, 1903. 


APPENDIX XIII. 


MILITIA BALLOT: PROJECTS OF LEGISLATION. 


Sections of Lord Cardwell’s Bill of 1871, dealing with theMilitia Ballot, but not embodied in “ The Regulation of the 
Forces Act, 1871.”* 


11. In case of great emergency, the occasion first being 
communicated to Parliament if Parliament be then sitting, 
or declared by proclamation in pursuance of an Order of 
Her Majesty in Council if Parliament be not then sitting, it 
shall be lawful for Her Majesty, if it appear to Her that the 
number of the local forces in the United Kingdom at the 
date of such order is insufficient for the national defence, to 
declare by Order in Council that it is expedient to make an 
increase in such forces, and by that or any subsequent 
Order to direct such additional force of Militia to be raised 
as to Her Majesty may seem meet. 


Any such additional force of Militia as aforesaid may be 
raised, trained, and embodied, as part of the general 
Militia, or as local Militia, or partly in one way and partly 
in another, and any part raised as local Militia in any 
county may subsequently, by Order of Her Majesty in 
Council, be annexed either wholly or in part to the general 
Militia of that county. 


Her Majesty may at any time, in respect of any such addi- 
tional force of Militia as aforesaid, by Order in Council, 
declare that an occasion has arisen requiring the men to be 
raised by ballot ; and upon such declaration being made 
any number of men specified in such Order in Council, not 
exceeding the number for the time being liable to be raised 
to complete the total force of such additional Militia, shall 
be raised by ballot in or amongst the several counties of the 
United Kingdom. 


The number of Militiamen to be raised in each county by 
ballot shall, on every occasion of the ballot being put in 
force, be determined by Order of Her Majesty in Council, 
as nearly as may be, according to the rules following :— 


(a.) The total number for the United Kingdom of the 
following forces, that is to say, first the local forces 
already raised, and secondly the additional Militia 


about to be raised by ballot, shall be apportioned 
among the several counties in proportion to the 
male population of each county, and the number s0 
apportioned to each county shall be deemed to be 
the quota of local forces for each county. 


(b.) In every county which has not raised its quota of 
local forces by voluntary enlistment the number 
still remaining to be raised shall be raised by ballot. 


The local forces shall mean the Militia and such men in 
the Yeomanry and Volunteers as are under this Act ex- 
empted from being balloted for the Militia. 


Whenever Her Majesty causes such additional force of 
Militia to be raised as in this section mentioned, if Parlia- 
ment be then separated bysuch adjournmentor prorogation 
as will not expire within fourteen days, Her Majesty shall 
issue a proclamation for the meeting of Parliament within 
fourteen days, and Parliament shall accordingly meet and 
sit upon the day appointed by such proclamation, and con- 
tinue to sit and act in like manner to all intents as if it had 
stood adjourned or prorogued to that day. 


12. Men of the descriptions specified in the second 
schedule annexed thereto, and no others, shall be exempted 
from being balloted for the Militia ; but save as aforesaid, 
every man being a British subject, and resident in the 
United Kingdom, who is above the age of eighteen years and 
not more than thirty-five years of age, and able and fit for 
service, shall be liable to serve in the Militia; and no 
person balloted to serve in the Militia shall be permitted 
to provide a substitute, or to escape service by payment of 
a fine. 

13, For the purposes of the ballot the men liable to serve 
in the Militia shall be deemed to be classified in manner pro- 
vided in the third schedule thereto; and whenever the 
ballot is about to be enforced, Her Majesty may, by Order 
in Council, declare that, instead of the required number 


* These were reproduced verbatim in Lord Wemyse’ Ballot Bill of 1898. 
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being raised out ot all the men subject to serve in the 
Militia, such required number shall be raised out of one or 
more class or classes of such men, and thereupon all the 
provisions of this Act and of the Acts relating to the Militia 
shall apply in the same manner asif the class or classes of 
men to be raised were the only persons subject to serve in 
the Militia. 

Further, when men of all or of more than one of the said 
classes have been raised by ballot, Her Majesty may call 
out for training or may (subject to the Act for the time 
being in force as to the embodiment of the Militia) embody 
any one or more of the classes raised instead of the whole. 

Provided— 

(1.) That in no such case shall any number of men be 
raised by ballot out of the later of such classes until 
an equal number has been raised out of every earlier 


class : 

(2.) That in no case shall a later class be cal. .d out or 
embodied under this section before every earlier 
class has been called out and embodied. 


14. Whereas by section seven of the Volunteer Act, 
1863, it is provided that any Volunteer may (except when 
on actual military service) quit his corps on giving to his 
Commanding Officer fourteen days’ notice in writing of his 
intention so to do, and on complying with the other condi- 
tions in the said notice stated: Be it enacted, that witha 
view to obtaining such exemption from ballot for the 
Militia as is in the second schedule to this Act mentioned, a 
Volunteer may engage with his Commanding Officer not to 
quit his corps without giving him one year’s instead of 
fourteen days’ previous notice i1 writing ; and any engage- 
ment so entered into shall be binding on the Volunteer who 
is party thereto. 


* * * * * * * * * 


As to the Ballot. 


20. Whenever the ballot is about to be put in force for 
the Militia the following regulations shall apply in 
England :— 

(1.) The number of Militiamen required to be raised by 
a county shall be apportioned, by Order of Her 
Majesty in Council, amongst the divisions of such 
county, in proportion to the estimated male popula- 
tions of such divisions : 

(2.) The Secretary of State shall issue an order under 
his hand to the clerk of the justices of every division 
in every county in which the ballot is to be put in 
force directing him to cause a list to be made out of 
all persons in his division liable to serve in the 
Militia : 

(3.) The clerk aforesaid, on receipt of the order, shall 
within the prescribed period, such period to be not 
less than three days, send a precept accompanied 
with forms of notices to the overseers of every parish 
in the division requiring them within the prescribed 
period, such period not being less than seven days, to 
serve such notices on the occupier of every house in 
their parish : 

(4.) Upon the receipt of such notice the occupier shall 
fill up the same with the name and address of every 
person in his house liable to serve in the Militia, and 
shall further state such particulars as to the age of 
such person, and other matters, so far as such 
matters relate to the liability of any person to serve 
or to his exemption from serving in the Militia, as 
the notice may require : 

(5.) At the expiration of the period prescribed for the 
service of the notices on the occupiers, the overseers 
shall collect the notices so served by them, and 
shall, within the prescribed period of not less than 
three days, forward such notices to the clerk of the 
division in which their parish is situate : 

(8.) Upon the receipt of such notices the clerk of the 
division shall, within the prescribed period, such 
period not being leus than seven days, make out in 
the prescribed manner, 8 list of all persons in his 
division liable to serve in the Militia : 

(7.) The Secretary of State shall, as soon as may be 
after issuing his order as aforesaid to the clerk of a 
division, inform the justices of that division of the 
order so issued, and the number of men to be raised 
in that division, and of the class or classes out of 
which such men are to be raised in cases where the 
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men required are not to be balloted for out of the 
whole body of men in the division liable to serve in 
the Militia ; and such justices shall give notices of 4 
session to be held for the ballot at the prescribed 
time, not being leas than two days after the expira- 
tion of the time within which the clerk of the division 
is required to have made out the lists of the persons 
liable to sarve in the Militia within the division : 

(8.) At the session appointed for the ballot the clerk of 
the division, accompanied by the overseers of every 
parish in the division, shall attend with the list of 
the men in his division liable to serve in the Militia, 
and thereupon the ballot shall be held in the pre- 
scribed manner, and twice the number of men re- 
quired to serve for the division shall be chosen, and 
their names entered in a book in the order in which 
they are chosen : 

(9.) A further session for enrolment shall be held, 
within the prescribed period of not less than four 
days, and notice shall be served on all the men 
chosen by ballot to attend at such further session ; 


(10.) At such further session the justices shall hear any 
objections which may be made by any man chosen, 
and shall strike out of the list the names of all 
persons whose objections are allowed, after ascer- 
taining, by medical examination or otherwise, in the 
case of persons claiming exemption on the ground of 
bodily infirmity, the truth of the claim so made; 
but, subject as aforesaid, all men on the list of the 
prescribed height and appearing to be fit for service 
in the Militia shall be enrolled in the Militia until the 
quota to be raised in the division is completed: 


(11.) When the quota of men to be raised in any di- 
vision has been chosen out of the whole body of men 
liable to serve in the Militia, and not out of any par- 
ticular class or classes, the justices of the division 
shall divide the men so enrolled into the classes de- 
scribed in the third schedule hereto, and shall make 
out a list of the men divided into such classes, and 
shall return to the Secretary of State within the pre- 
scribed time, such period not being less than four 
days, a copy of the list so made : 

(12.) If from any cause the list of men chosen by ballot 
be exhausted before the quote of men required to be 
raised for a division is completed, the justices of the 
division shall hold a supplementary ballot or ballots, 
at such time or times as they may appoint in ac- 
cordance with any prescribed rules, until the quota 
is completed ; and the provisions of this Act relating 
to an original ballot shall, so far as they are appli- 
cable, and with the necessary modifications, apply 
to any such supplementary ballot or ballots: 

(13.) Where any vacancies in the number of Militia- 
men raised by ballot in any division require to be 
filled up the Secretary of State may issue an order 
under his hand to the clerk of the division, directing 
him to cause the number of men required to fill such 
vacancies and specified in such order to be raised in 
his division of the county by ballot, and thereupon 
the same proceedings, as nearly as may be, shall be 
chad as are in this Act directed in cases where the 
Secretary of State issues an order for the formation 
of an original list : 

(14.) AU expenses incurred by the clerks of divisions and 
by the overseers in the performance of their duties in 
relation to the ballot, together with .a reasonable re- 
muneration for their trouble, to be determined by the 
Secretary of State with the assent of the Treasury, shall 
be defrayed out of moneys provided by Parliament : 

(15.) The Secretary of State may from time to time by 
order extend the time for any act or thing to be done 
in any county or division of a county in relation to 
the ballot. 

21. For the purpose of giving effect to the regulations of 
this Act relating to the ballot for the Militia in England, the 
following enactments shall be made ; that is to say— 

(1.) The police shall aid the justices, the clerks of 
divisions, the overseers, and all persons concerned 
in carrying into effect the ballot, in serving pro- 
cesses and notices, and doing all other acts necessary 
or convenient for the effectual conduct of the ballot; 
and the chief officer of police in any district shall 
conform to any instructions which may be issued to 
him in that behalf by the Secretary of State : 
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(2.) If any clerk of a division fails to comply with the 
order of the Secretary of State issued to him in pur- 
suance of this Act, or to perform any duty imposed 
on him by this Act, he may be removed from his 
office by order of the Secretary of State, and upon 
such order being made the office shall be vacant as if 
such clerk were dead : 


(3.) If any overseer fails to comply with the precept 
sent to him by the clerk of the division or to perform 
any duty imposed on him by this Act, or knowingly 
makes any false insertion in any document prepared. 
by him in pursuance of this Act, or wilfully omits 
any name which ought to be inserted in any docu- 
ment prepared by him under this Act, or is guilty of 
any other wilful neglect or default in the perform- 
ance of his duties under this Act, he shall in re- 
spect of every such offence be liable to a penalty not 
exceeding twenty pounds, or in the case of any such 
false insertion or wilful omission as aforesaid he may 
in the discretion of the court before whom he is tried 
instead of or in addition to such penalty as aforesaid, 
be imprisoned for a term not exceeding siz months 
with or without hard labour : 


4.) If any occupier of a house makes any false in- 
sertion in any notice required to be filled up by him 
under this Act, or wilfully omits any name which 
ought to be inserted by him in any notice under this 
Act, or wilfully omits to state any particulars re- 
quired to be stated in any notice served on him 
under this Act, he shall be liable to a penalty not ex- 
ceeding twenty pounds, or he may, in the discretion 
of the court before whom he is tried, instead of or 
in addition to such penalty as aforesaid be im- 
prisoned for a term not exceeding siz months with 
or without hard labour: 

(5.) If any person— 

Refuses to answer or answers falsely any question 

. put to him for the purposes of the ballot, or 

; makes any misrepresentation for the purpose 

of escaping service in the Militia, 

Or quits the place where he is usually resident for 
the purpose of escaping service in the Militia, 
he shall be punished as follows : 

He may on conviction by a court of summary 
jurisdiction be declared liable to be enrolled in the 
Militia without being chosen by ballot in the same 
manner as if he had been so chosen, and shall 
thereupon be liable accordingly, or instead of his 
being so declared liable a penalty not exceeding 
one hundred pounds may, if the court thinks fit, be 
imposed on him : 

(6.) If any person chosen by ballot— 

(1.) Fails without reasonable excuse to comply 

\ with the notice requiring him to appear at the 

} session for enrolment, 

(2.) Or refuses to be examined by the medical 
practitioner appointed to examine him, 

any justice may grant @ warrant for his apprehen- 
sion, and he shall, when apprehended, be punishable 
in the same manner as a person is punishable under 
this Act who quits the place where he is usually 
resident for the purpose of escaping service in the 
Militia : 

(7.) No defect in any proceedings for taking the ballot 
or in the jurisdiction of any officer concerned in 
taking the ballot shall render such ballot illegal, 
unless it is proved to the satisfaction of the Secre- 
tary of State that a ballot in a division was unfairly 
held, in which case the Secretary of State may direct 
a new ballot to be held at the prescribed time and in 
the prescribed manner. 


22, The following enactments shall be made as to 
counties and divisions of counties in England for the pur- 
poses of the Militia :— 


(1.) The three Ridings of Yorkshire, the City of Lon- 
don, the Liberty of the Tower Hamlets, the Stan- 
naries, and the Liberties of the Cinque Ports, two 
ancient towns, and their members, shall respectively 
be deemed to be separate counties, but, save as 
aforesaid, all counties of cities, counties of towns, 
liberties and franchises of counties, shall be consid 
ered as forming part of the county by which they are 


surrounded, or if partly surrounded by two or more 
counties, then as forming part of that county with 
which they have the longest common boundary : 

(2.) ‘* Division ” shall mean a petty sessional division : 

(3.) So much of this Act as relates to the apportionment 
amongst the divisions of a county of the number of 
Militiamen to be raised by that county shall not 
apply to the county of Rutland, and the provisions 
of this Act relating to the ballot shall apply to such 
county in the same manner as if it were a division of 
a county and the justices acting in and for the 
county of Rutland were the justices acting in and 
for such division : 

(4.) The City of London shall consist of one or more 
petty sessional divisions as Her Majesty may by 
Order in Council direct : 

(5.) The Liberty of the Tower Hamlets shall consist of 
one petty sessional division : 


(6.) All such petty sessional divisions of the counties 
of Cornwall and Devon respectively as are situate 
within the jurisdiction of the Stannaries shall be 
petty sessional divisions of the Stannaries for the 
purposes of this Act: 


(7.) The Liberties of the Cinque Ports, two ancient 
towns and their members, shall consist of one or 
more petty sessional division or divisions, as Her 
Majesty may by Order in Council determine : 

(8.) Where power is given by this Act to Her Majesty 
to divide any district into petty sessional divisions 
by Order in Council, it shall be lawful for Her 
Majesty by such order, or any subsequent order, to 
assign to any such division such of the justices act- 
ing in and for any part of the district as to Her 
Majesty may seem meet, and the justices so assigned 
shall thereupon become justices of the division, and 
shall appoint a clerk of the division for the purposes 
of this Act : 


(9.) Every petty sessional division shall be deemed to 
be a division of the county in which it is geographi- 
cally situate, and if situate in more counties than 
one to be a division of the county which comprises 
a larger proportion in area of such division than any 
other county : 


(10,.) Where a parish is situate in more than one petty 
sessional division it shall be deemed to be wholly 
situate in the petty sessional division which com- 
prises a larger proportion in area of such parish than 
any other petty sessional division : 

(11.) Where in any petty sessional division of a county 
having a separate commission of the peace, or in 
which the justices exercise a separate jurisdiction by 
charter or custom, the justices of the county at 
large have a concurrent jurisdiction, such jurisdic- 
tion of the county justices shall not extend to any 
matter or thing to be done in pursuance of this Act : 


(12.) Where a liberty of # county, having @ separate 
commission of the peace, is not divided into petty 
sessional divisions, such liberty shall itself be 
deemed to be a division of the county in which it is 
geographically situate : 


(18.) Where a municipal borough having a separate 


commission of the peace forms the greater part in 
area of the liberty of a county, which liberty also 
has a separate commission of the peace, but is not 
divided into petty sessional divisions, such liberty 
of a county shall itself be deemed to be a division of 
the county in which it is geographically situate, but 
the justices acting in and for the municipal borough, 
and not the justices acting in and for the liberty, 
shall be deemed to be the justices of such division, 
and the clerk of the borough justices shall be deemed 
to be the clerk of such division: 


(14.) Any part of a county which is not 6 petty ses- 
sional division or part of a petty sessional division, 
in pursuance of the foregoing provision, shall be 
deemed to be annexed to the petty sessional division 
with which it hus the longest common boundary. 


23. The following enactments shall be made as to the 
justices of a division, session of justices of a division, 90 
clerks to the justices of a division, for the purposes of the 
Militia in England. 
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{1.) “The justices of a division” shall mean the 
justices acting in and for a petty sessional division : 

(2.) “A session of the justices of the division ” shall 
mean a sitting of two or more of the justices of such 
division held at any appointed place: 

(3) “Clerk to the justices of a division ” shall in- 
clude any person performing duties analogous to 
such clerk, by whatever name called, and where 
there are more such clerks than one in the division, 
shall include all such clerks ; 

(4.) For the purpose of carrying into effect this Act 
or any Acts relating to the Militia, the justices of a 
division, or any one or more of them, shall have the 
same powers and be in all respects in the same posi- 
tion as the deputy lieutenants in their several 
subdivisions, or any one or more of them, respec- 
tively, have and are in, according to the Acts in 
force relating to the Militia: 

(5.) A session of the justices of the division shall be 
deemed to be equivalent to a subdivision meeting 
of deputy lieutenants, and officers or persons re- 
quired to attend a subdivision meeting may be 
compelled to attend at such session as aforesaid of 
the justices of a division: 

(6.) All powers, duties, obligations, and capacities by 
law attached to the clerk of the general meetings of 
a county, riding, or place shall, so far as they are 
consistent with this Act, attach to the clerk of the 
peace having jurisdiction in such county, riding, or 
place, or to such other officer as may be appointed 
as aforesaid by the Secretary of State, and there 
shall be awarded to the clerk of the peace appointed 
as aforesaid such remuneration for any services 
performed by him in pursuance of this Act as may 
be determined by the Secretary of State, with the 
assent of the Treasury : 

(7.) All powers, duties, obhgations, and capacities by 
law attached to the clerks of subdivision meetings 
shall, so far as they are consistent with this Act, 
attach to the clerks of the justices of divisions. 


24. For the purposes of the ballot the number of the 
male population of any county or division of a county 
shall be estimated and declared by order of Her Majesty 
in Council, such number being ascertained, so far as cir- 
cumstances will admit, by the census for the time being 


in force, 
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Penalties and Saving Clauses. 

33. All offences under this Act may be prosecuted and 
penalties recovered, in cases where no other mode of 
prosecution or of recovery is prescribed, in manner pro- 
vided by the Summary Jurisdiction Act. 

+ 34. Nothing in this Act contained shall affect the enact- 
ments relating to the liability of Quakers to serve in the 
Militia. 

35. All enactments which are not superseded by or in- 
consistent with this Act, shall remain in full force, but all 
enactments inconsistent with this Act shall be repealed. 

“Petty Sessional Division ” means any division of a 
county or of a riding, division, parte of liberty of a 
county, having a separate commission of the peace 
in and for which petty sessions are usually held, 
whether in one or more place or places ; 

Also any division for the holding a special sessions 
formed or to be formed under the provisions of the 
Act of the ninth year of the reign of His late 
Majesty King George the Fourth, chapter forty- 
three, or any Act amending the same: 3 

Also any city, borough, town corporate, or dis- 
trict constituted a petty sessional division by the 


Act of the session of the twelfth and thirteenth 
years of the reign of Her present Majesty, chapter 
eighteen, intituled ‘An Act for the holding of 
petty sessions of the peace in boroughs, and for 
providing places for the holding of such petty 
sessions in counties and boroughs : 

“ Municipal borough ” means any place for the time 
being subject to the Act of the session of the fifth 
and sixth years of the reign of King William the 
Fourth, chapter seventy-six, intituled “‘ An Act to 
provide for the regulation of municipal corpora- 
tions in England and Wales :” 

«Parish ” means a place for which a separate poor 
rate is or can be made, or for which a separate 
overseer is or can be appointed : 

“Summary Jurisdiction Act”? means the Act of the 
session of the eleventh and twelfth years of the 
reign of Her present Majesty, chapter forty-three, 
intituled “ An Act to facilitate the performance of 
the duties of justices of the peace out of sessions 
within England and Wales with respect to summary 
convictions and orders,” and any Acts amending 
the same. 


SECOND SCHEDULE ABOVE REFERRED TO. 


Norz.—In this schedule ‘‘ Her Majesty’s forces shall 
mean and include the Army, the Navy, the Marines, the 
Army Reserve, the Militia Reserve, the Militia, the 
Yeomanry, and the Volunteers, 


Description of Persons exempted from being balloted 
for the Milita. 


Every member of either House of Parliament : 

Every commissioned Officer in Her Majesty’s forces : 

Every Officer on the half-pay of the Navy, Army, or 
Marines : 

Every non-commissioned officer or private man serving 
in Her Majesty’s forces, except the Volunteer and Yeo- 
manry forces, or on the permanent staff of the Volunteer 
force or Yeomanry force : 

Every non-commissioned officer or private man serving 
in Her Majesty’s Volunteer or Yeomanry forces who is 
efficient within the meaning of the regulations for the 
time being in force as to standard of efficiency, and who is 
under an engagement not to quit his corps without giving 
his Commanding Officer one year’s previous notice of his 
intention so to do, and who has not given such notice on 
the day when the ballot from which he claims exemption 
takes place : 

Every member of any police force : 

Every seaman or seafaring man : 

Every person in holy orders : 

Every person teaching or preaching or performing 
divine service in any place of worship certified under the 
Acts for that purpose, provided that such person employs 
himself solely in the duties of a teacher, preacher, or 
minister of religion, or, if not so employing himself solely, 
follows, or is engaged in no other occupation, business, or 
profession for his livelihood except that of schoolmaster : 

Every duly qualified medical practitioner. 


THIRD SCHEDULE ABOVE REFERRED TO. 
Classification for purposes of Ballot. 

1. Unmarried men above eighteen years and not more 
than twenty-five years of age. 

2. Married men, above eighteen and not more than 
thirty-five years of age, having a wife living, but no child. 
Unmarried men above twenty-five but not more than 
thirty-five years of age. 

3. All men liable to be balloted, and not included in the 
foregoing classes. 


Bill introduced by Lord Lansdowne in 1899. 


ABItt* intituled an Act to amend the Law relating to the 
Ballot for the Militia in England and Wales. 


the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty 
'd consent of the Lords Spiritual 
in this present Parliament 
me as follows ; 


Be it enacted by 
by and with the advice an 
and Temporal, and Commons, 
assembled, and by the authority of the sa 
thats i to say : 


* This Bill was re-introduced in the House of Lords by 
the Lord Wemyas in the Sossions of 1900 and 1903. 


1, Whenever the ballot for the Militia is put in force the 
Secretary of State shall apportion the number of men to 
be raised by ballot in a county amongst the subdivisions 
and parishes of the county in proportion to the male popu- 
lation of the subdivisions and parishes as ascertained by 
the last census for the time being. 


2. (1.) Men of the descriptions specified in the First 
Schedule to this Act, and no others, shall be exempted 
from being balloted for the Militia, whether general or 


local. 
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(2.) A person balloted to serve in the Militia shall not 
be permitted to provide a substitute, and so much of the 
enactments relating to the Militia as authorises Volun- 
teers to be provided on behalf of a parish shall be repealed. 


(3.) If any person chosen by ballot for the Militia and 
required to appear at any subdivision meeting in pur- 
suance of any notice given under the Acts relating to 
the Militia refuses or neglects to appear and becomes 
liable in due rotation to be taken and examined as to his 
fitness to serve, or, having been so taken and examined, 
refuses to take the required oath and serve in the Militia, 
his name shall be entered on the roll, and he may be 
arrested and shall be delivered over to some proper Officer 
of the corps for which he was balloted. and be compelied, 
if found fit for service, to serve for five years from the time of 
his arrest and be subject to the same punishment for after- 
wards absconding or deserting that he would have been 
subject to if he had been then sworn and enrolled in the 
ordinary way. 

(4.) Nothing in this Act shall be construed as author- 
ising the ballot for the Militia to be put in force otherwise 


than in accordance with the law in forco at the passing of 
this Act. 


3. (1.) For the purposes of the ballot the men liable to 
serve in the Militia shall be arranged in the classes specified 
in the Second Schedule to this Act; and whenever the 
ballot is about to be put in force Her Majesty may by 
Order in Council, declare that, instead of the required 
number being raised out of all the men liable to serve in 
the Militia, the required number shall be raised out of one 
or more of those classes, and thereupon the provisions of 
the Acts relating to the Militia ballot and this Act shall 
apply as if the classes of men to be raised were the only 
persons liable to serve in the Militia. 

(2.) When men of all or of more than one of the said 
classes have been raised by ballot, Her Majesty may call 
out for training, or may (subject to the Acts for the time 
being in force as to the embodiment of the Militia), em- 
body, any one or more of the classes raised instead of the 
~whole. 

(3.) Provided that— 


(a.) In no case shall any number of men be raised 
by ballot out of a later class until an equal num- 
ber has been raised out of every earlier class ; 
and 


(b.) Tn no case shall a later class be called out or 
embodied under this section before every earlier 
class has been called out and embodied. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


(4.) The Secretary of State may prescribe the form 
of notice to be given to the householders under section 
seven of the Militia (Ballot) Act, 1860. 


4. The enactments mentioned in the Third Schedule to 
this Act are hereby repealed to the extent mentioned in 
the third column of that schedule. 


5. This Act may be cited as the Militia (Ballot) Act, 
1899. 


SCHEDULES. 
Frmst ScHEpv.e. 


Descriptions of Persons exempted from being Balloted 

for the Multia, 

Every member of either House of Parliament : 

Every Officer in Her Majesty’s forces : 

Every Officer on the half-pay of the Navy, Army, or 
Marines : 

Every non-commissioned officer or man serving in Her 
Majesty’s forces, other than the Yeomanry or Volunteers : 

Every efficient non-commissioned officer or man serving 
in the Yeomanry or Volunteers : 

Every member of any police force: 

Every seaman or seafaring man : 

Every person in holy orders : 

Every person teaching, or preaching, or performing 
divine service in any place of worship certified under the 
Aots for that purpose ; provided that he employs himself 
solely in the duties of a teacher, preacher, or minister of 
religion, or, if not so employing himself solely, follows, or 
is engaged in no other occupation, business, or profession, 
for his livelihood, except that of schoolmaster : 

Every duly qualified medical practitioner. 


N.B.—In this Schedule “ Her Majesty’s forces” shall 
include the Army, the Navy, the Marines, the Army 
Reserve, the Naval Reserve, the Militia Reserve, the 
Militia, the Yeomanry and the Volunteers. 


Seconp ScHEDULE. 
Classes for Purposes of Ballot. 

1, Unmarried men above eighteen years and not more 
than twenty-five years of age. 

2. Married men, above eighteen and not more than 
thirty years of age, having a wife living, but no child. Un- 
married men, above twenty-five, but no more than thirty 
years of age. 


3. All men liable to be balloted, and not included in the 
foregoing classes. 


Tuirp ScHEDULE. 
Enactments Repealed. 


Session and Chapter. Short title. 


Extent of repeal. 


19 Geo. 3,¢.44 6. we 


1779. 


42 Geo. 3,c.90 ... | The Militia Act, 1802 


43 Geo.3,c.10 ..  . 


The Nonconformist Relief Act, 


The Militia (Exemption of Re- 
ligious Teachers) Act, 1802. 


In section one the words “from serving in the 
militia of this kingdom, and shall also be ex- 
empted.” 

«| Section forty-two. 

Section forty-three. 7 

In section fifty the words “or to provide a sub- 
stitute to” to “consent to serve asa substitute 
of such Quaker.” 

Section fifty-one to “ Provided always that. 

Section fifty-four. 

(Qu. Section fifty-eight.] 

Section sixty-two. 

Section sixty-three. 

Section sixty-four. 

Section sixty-six. 

Sections one hundred and twenty-two and one 
hundred and twenty-four. 4 

In section one hundred and twenty-nine the 
words “as hereinbefore mentioned.’ 

Section one hundred and thirty-four. 

Section one hundred and thirty-six. 
Sections one hundred and fifty-eight to one hun- 
dred and sixty nine. 3 
Section one hundred and seventy from “and if 
any receiver-general” to end of the section. 

Schedule E. 

The whole Act. 
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Tarp ScHEDULE—continued. 
Enactments Repealed—continued. 


Session and Chapter. Short title. 


Extent of repeal. 


44 Geo. 3,¢.54 The Yeomanry Act, 1804 ... 
52 Geo. 3, c. 38 
62 Geo. 3,c.155 0. w. 


7 Will. 4&1 Vie, c. 33... 


1812. 
Act, 1812. 


The Local Militia (England) Act, 
The Places of Religious Worship 
The Post Office (Management) Act, 


-». | Sections four, sixteen, seventeen, nineteen, and 
thirty-two. 


Section thirty-eight. 


Section nine from “and from being balloted to 
serve” to the end of the section. 
In section eleven the words “or in the militia,” 


2&3 Vic,c.93  ... a The ieee Police Act, 1839 _... | In section ten the words “ or in the militia.” 

15 & 16 Vic., c. 50 ... «| The Militia Act, 1852 s+ os | Section twenty-one, 

16 & 17 vic. c. 73 ... +. | The Naval Volunteer Act, 1853 ... ee aie words “from service in the 
21 & 22 Vic. c. 90 ... «| The Medical Act... ee és yr -five the words “and from serv- 


22 & 93 Vic., ¢. 40 ... 


: teer) Act, 1859. 
93 & 24 Vic., . 120 $e : 


26 & 27 Vic. ¢. 65 ... The Volunteer Act, 1863 ... 


39 & 40 Vic., c. 36 ... ose 
41 & 42 Vic. c. 33 ... 
53 & 54 Vic. c. 21... oe 


1876. 
The Dentists’ Act, 1878... 


Act, 1890. 


—_-----—— 


The Royal Naval Reserve (Volun- 
The Militia (Ballot) Act, 1860 


The Customs Consolidation Act, 


The Inland Revenue Regulation 


ing in the militia.” 

In section seven the words “from service in the 
militia and.” ° 

Section three. 

pection four. 

n section seven the words “in the form in 

Schedule to this Act marked A.” ee 

Sone ist a 

n section eleven the words “ having regard” to 

“ resident in any such parish.” 3 

Section fourteen from “after making due allow- 
ance” to “sworn as hereinbefore provided.” 

Section twenty. 

Section twenty-one. 

In section twenty-three the words “or provide a 
substitute,” 

Schedule (A.) 

++. | Sections forty-one and fprty-three, and in the 
schedule the form of certificate for exemption 
from the militia. 

In section niae the words “in the militia or.” 


In section thirty the words “and from serving in 
the militia.” 
In section eight the words “ or in the militia.” 


i APPENDIX XIV. 


MILITIA BALLOT. 


Memorandum by the Assistant Parliamentary Counsel. 


When at the beginning of the nineteenth century tho 
Militia ballot was actively in force the law relating to 
ballot for the general Militia in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland respectively was contained in three separate Acts, 
namely, 42 Geo. 3, c. 90, as respects England, 42 Geo. 3, c. 
91, as respects Scotland, and 49 Geo. 3, c. 120, as respects 
Treland. The scheme of these three Acts was very similar, 
and they differed from one another only so far as was 
necessary to meet the differences of local administration 
in the three countries. 

The law in England has subsequently been considerably 
simplified and modernised by the Acts of 1852 and 1860 
(15 & 16 Vict. c. 50 and 23 & 24 Vict. c. 120), but no 
similar provisions apply to Scotland or Ireland.* Con- 
sequently whilst the English law, though somewhat hard 
to disentangle, is, when disentangled, comparatively 
simple and workable, the machinery in Scotland and 


* It must be remembered when the original Acts were 
drawn the Militia could only be raised by ballot. In 1810 
voluntary enlistment into the Militia was authorised, and 
only the number by which the men voluntarily enlisted 
for a county fell short of the quota fixed for that county 
have to be raised by ballot. 


Ireland is very antiquated ; for instance, in Scotland the - 
schoolmaster can be employed for the purpose of obtaining 
the lists of men liable to be balloted for. 

The following description of the law regulating the 
Militia ballot is accordingly contined to a statement of the 
law in England.t 

The total number of Militiamen is annually fixed by 
Parliament (see 45 & 46 Vict. c. 49 8. 3). As a matter of 
practice this is done by inserting the number in the annual 
Appropriation Act. The quotas for the several counties 
can be fixed by Order in Council, and a quota once so fixed 
remains the quota until altered by a subscquent Order in 
Council. 

+ The special provisions relating to the City of London 
Militia and the Militia in the Stanneries are not taken into 
account. ; , 

t See 45 & 46 Vict. c. 49 s. 37. No directions are con- 
tained in the Act as to the principle on which the quota is 
to be determined. Under section 38 of the Act of 1802 
the number required to serve for cach county was to be 
fixed, as near as might be, by the proportion that ine 
number of men fit and liable to serve in each county: She 
to the whole number of Militiamen to be raised ; but this 


provision has been repealed. 


PONS 
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The difference between the number of Militiamen actually 
serving for a county and the quota would, if the ballot were 
put in force,* be the number to be raised by ballot in the 
county. 


For the purposes of ballot a county may be divided into 
subdivisions. The authority for determining what the 
subdivisions of the county shall be is a general meeting of 
the lieutenancy of the county summoned by the Secretary 
of State.t The quota for each subdivision is fixed by 
Order in Council. The number of men to be raised by 
ballot in the whole county is apportioned by the Secretary 
of State amongst the various subdivisions of the county 
according to the quotas so fixed as aforesaid, but in making 
the apportionment credit has to be given to each sub- 
division for the Militiamen actually serving in the Militia 
for the county who at the time of being enrolled were 


resident in the subdivision (see 23 & 24 Vict. c. 120, as. 3 
and 4). 


* For the purpose of obtaining lists of men liable to serve 
in the Militia, the overseers of every parish in each sub- 
division are required to serve on the occupiers of every 
house in their parish forms, which the occupiers have to fill 
up, giving the name of every man dwelling in the house 
between the ages tixed as the limite within which men are 
liable to serve in the Militia, and distinguishing those who 
claim exemption from Militia service. 

The overseers collect the forms and from them make out 
a list of the men in their parish liable to be balloted for, 
supplementing the returns from their own personal know- 
ledge where there have been omissions. The lists for the 
several parishes in a subdivision are sent to a subdivision 
meeting of the lieutenancy for the subdivision.t At this 
meeting the various parish lists are considered, the names 
of persons entitled to exemption are struck out and the 
number to be raised by ballot in each parish determined. 

In determining that number credit has to be given to the 
parish for all men actually serving in the county Militia 
who at the time of being enrolled were resident in the 
parish.§ 

At a subdivision meeting subsequently held, double 
the number of men required to serve in the Militia for 
each parish and subdivision are chosen by ballot. 


The men so chosen are required to attend at a subse- 
quent subdivision meeting, at which any man chosen by 
ballot may put in a claim for exemption, and such a claim 
is considered by the meeting, and the names of those 
whose claims are allowed are struck out. The others, in 


* From 1829 to 1865 an Act was passed annually sus- 
pending all proceedings for raising the Militia by ballot- 
The Act of the last-mentioned year has since been annually 
continued by the Expiring Laws Continuance Act, but the 
Suspending Acts all contain a provision enabling the 
ballot notwithstanding the suspension, to be put in force 
by Order in Council, and in 1830 and 1831 the ballot was put 
in force by Order in Council, though in cach of these years 
a suspending Act was passed. The Act of 1831 contains 
an express saving for proceedings relating to the Militia 
ballot then in progress for the filling up of the then existing 
vacancies in the Militia of Great Britain pursuant to the 
Order in Council dated the 31st day of December, 1830 
{ace 1 & 2 Will 4, ¢. 8). If, however, it is intended to put 
the ballot permanently in force, the reference to the Act 
of 1865 would, no doubt, have to be omitted in future 
Expiring Laws Continuance Acts. 


+ A gencral mecting of the lieutenancy of the county 
for this purpose consists of the lord lieutenant and three 
deputy licutenants, or of five deputy licutenants (see 
23 and 24 Vict. c. 120, 8. 1). For other purposes of the 
Militia Ballot Acts @ general meeting of the lieutenancy 
consists of the lord lieutenant and two or more deputy 
lieutenants, or of three or more deputy lieutenants (see 
42 Geo. 3, c. 90. 8. 0). There is also power to divide the 


county into subdivisions by Order in Council (see 15 & 16 
Vict. c. 15.8, 10), 


+ A subdivision meeting consists of either two or more 
deputy lieutenants or of one deputy lieutenant and one or 
more justices of the peace (see 42 Geo. 3, c. 90 8. 22). 


§ If this number equals or exceeds the number required 
to be furnished by the parish, the parish escapes the ballot. 


the order in which their names appear on the lists, are 
examined as to their medical fitness, &c., and those who 
are fit are enrolled up to the number required. 


Any parish can escape the ballot by producing a suffi- 
cient number of volunteers, and for the purpose of pro- 
curing volunteers a bounty up to £6 may be paid, and 
money for the purpose raised out of the poor rate (see 
23 & 24 Vict. c. 120. 8. 10, and 42 Geo. 3, c. 9o. 8. 42). 


Any person chosen by ballot and liable to serve can 
escape his liability by providing a suitable substitute 
from the same county (see 23 & 24 Vict. c. 120, 8. 20). 


The men actually enrolled are divided into five classes :— 


1. Men under thirty years old having no children + 
2. Men above thirty years old having no children ; 
3. Men having no children under fourteen years 
old ; 

4. Men having children, of whom one only is under 
fourteen years old ; 

5. All men not falling within one or other of the 
previous classes (see 42 Geo. 3, c. 90, 8. 54). 


In the event of all the Militia not being called out for 
actual service men in one of the later classes are not liable 
to be called out until all the men in the higher classes 
have been called out (see 42 Geo. 3, c. 90, 8. 134). 


A man chosen by ballot and enrolled is liable to serve 
five years in the Militia.* 


It will thus be seen that the machinery for putting 
the Militia Ballot in force in England is not altogether 
unsuited to present day requirements. The central 
authority is the Secretary of State. The county authorities 
are the lord lieutenant and deputy lieutenants of tho 
county, who are the proper local representatives of the 
Crown. The parish authorities are the overseers. 


In making out the lists of persons liable to serve, ad- 
vantage could be taken of the census machinery, since 
the subdivisions of the county could be made coterminous 
with the superintendent registrars’ districts, which are 
the districts fixed under the Census Acts for census pur- 
poses. The Acts, indeed, seem to contemplate the appli- 
cation of the census machinery for the purposes of the 
ballot, since by 15 & 16 Vict. c. 50, 8. 10, express power 
is given to make the subdivisions of the county coter- 
minous with the superintendent registrars’ districts, and 
by section 24 of the same Act the Registrar-General is 
required to furnish all information in his power. The 
overseers are, under the Census Acts, the authorities chosen 
for the distribution of the returns which householders 
are to fill up. All that would be necessary to put the 
Act into operation would be the appointment of clerks 
of the gencral meeting of lieutenancy of the county and 
of each subdivision meeting. For these purposes the 
services of the clerk of the peace and of the various super- 
intendent registrars could probably be utilised. 


But though the system is possibly workable, it is open 
to the gravest objections. In the first place, the system 
admits of substitutes.t On this Mr. Clode, in his evidence 
before Mr. Stanley's Committee on the Militia in 1876; 
says (Q. 9357) :—"* You cannot have a more extravagant 
method of raising men than by ballot admitting of sub- 
stitution... . When you admit the principle of sub- 
stitution you seem to me at once to disturb the recruiting 
market, and I think the effect is to throw on individuals 
an cnormous cost in order to raise Volunteers as sub- 
stitutes, taking them out of the recruiting market which 
would otherwise supply the Army, and therefore by going 
to that market they disturb Army recruiting. A more 
expensive mode of raising men for the general Militia 
than the ballot, I cannot conceive.” In a memorandum 
Mr. Clode gives the actual numbers raised by ballot a3 


* Tho term of service of a man who voluntarily enlists 
into the Militia is six years. 

+ Substitutes are not allowed in the case of the local 
Militia, but the service of local Militiamen is confined to 
the county for which they are enrolled except in the case 
of invasion. 


t 1876, C. 1654. 


ee 
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substitutes in the years 1904, 1808, and 1810. The 
table is as follows :— 


Substitutes 
Year. Conscripts. |by Voluntary 
Enlistment. 
wor - -] 8601 42,419 
1808 - S 2 - - 3,129 22,926 
6,053 
1810 - - - - - 797 
8,103 


Thus in these threo years no less than 79,501 substi- 
tates were raised as aguinst 7,527 men actually chosen 
by ballot.* 

In the ballot clauses contained in Lord Cardwell’s Bill 
of 1871 it was proposed to abolish substitutes, but if 
the abolition of substitutes is to be made effective, failure 
to serve when drawn must be made punishable other- 
wise than by a fine; if not, every well-to-do person 
would pay the fine and compulsory scrvice would be 
confined to the poor. Under the present law (see 23 
and 24 Vict .c. 120.,8. 21) the payment of a fine not exceed- 
ing £10 exempts a man for five years from liability to 
serve in the Militia. It was proposed by Lord Card- 
well’s Bill of 1871 that no person balloted to serve in the 
Militia should be permitted to escape service by payment 
of a fine. This tho Bill sought to enforce by making 
any person chosen by ballot who— 

1. failed to appear at the sessions for enrolment 
or, 
2. refused to be medically examined, 
liable to be apprehended, and on apprehension to be 
punished in the same manner as a person under the 
Bill was punishable who quitted his usual place of resi- 
dence for the purpose of escaping Militia service ; that 
is to say, on conviction by a court of summary jurisdiction, 
1. to be enrolled in the Militia without being 
chosen by ballot, or 
2. to be fined a sum not exceeding £100. 

Accordingly it would have been open to the justices 
to impose a fine in any case as an alternative for personal 
service. 

Another objection to the present system is the cost 
entailed in obtaining the lists of persons liable to be 
balloted for. Mr. Clode, in his evidence before Mr. 
Stanley’s Committee (Q. 9423), calculates that the cost 
of delivering notices at 4,000,000 houses would be at 
least £80,000, and hc suggested that this might be obviated 
by utilising the information procured at the census ; 
but it is doubtful whether such information would be 
of much practical use, especially after the census was 
more than a year or two old. Another alternative 
suggestion by Mr. Clode was that the expense of making 
out the lists of persons liable to service might be obviated 
by requiring all men liable to service to register their 
names and subjecting them to s penalty if they made 
default. , 

A further objection to the present system 1s the require- 
ment that in assessing the number of men required to 
be raised in each subdivision and parish, the subdivision 
or parish is to be credited with the number of men actually 


i d to 
*So unsatisfactory was the ballot system found t 
be that after 1810 ytord Castlereagh abandoned in 
favour of the system of inducing men to enlist volun- 
tarily into the Militia by means of bounties. 


91.—Ap. 


serving at the time in the county Militia who were at the 
time of their enrolment resident in the subdivision or 
parish. If this system were continued it would be of 
comparatively little use to abolish the system of sub- 
stitutes, as a parish could procure a sufficient number of 
men to volunteer and so relieve the parish of its liability 
for the ballot, and this would simply mean procuring 
substitutes before instead of after the ballot. 

It is not clear on what principle the number of men 
to be raised in @ county is to be apportioned amongst 
the subdivisions of the county and the parishes in each 
subdivision. If the apportionment were not made on 
the basis of the number of men in the subdivision or 
parish liable to be balloted for, it would work hardly 
in such cases as fishing villages, where the majority of 
the male population are seafaring men, and therefore 
exempt from Militia service. But it is impossible for the 
apportionment amongst the subdivisions to be made 
on the basis of the number of men liable to service, as 
the apportionment has to be made before this number 
is ascertained. 

The lords lieutenants and deputy lieutenants would at 
first no doubt be unused to the administrative duties 
which would be thrown on them were the ballot to be 
put in force. But it is doubtful whether the proposal 
of Lord Cardwell’s Bill to substitute petty sessions would 
be an improvement. The introduction of the petty 
sessional division as the area for which lists are to be 
made out would not fit in with the census machinery, 
whereas, as has been pointed out, under the present 
law the subdivisions of the county for ballot purposes 
can be made coterminous with superintendent registrar’s 
districts. Moreover, justices have since 1888 been 
stripped of all their administrative powers, and it would 
be contrary to the principle of the Local Government 
Act, 1888, to constitute them the authority for adminis- 
tering the Ballot Acts. For this purpose the lord lieu- 
tenants and the deputy lieutenants, as the local repre- 
sentatives of the Crown, seem to be the proper authorities. 

A further improvoment could be effected by authorising 
the classification of men liable to serve to be made before 
instead of after enrolment. A proposal to this effect was 
made in Lord Cardwell’s Bill of 1871, which also proposed 
to substitute for the classification contained in the Act of 
1802 the following classifications :— 

(a) Unmarried men above eighteen years and not 
more than twenty-five years old ; 

(b) Married men above eighteen and not more than 
thirty-five years old having a wife but no child, and 
unmarried men above twenty-five but not more than 
thirty-five years old ; 

(c) All men liable to be balloted for and not in- 
cluded in the foregoing classes. 

If these proposals were adopted, liability to the ballot 
could be confined to young unmarried men. 

Some revision of the exemptions from the Militia ballot 
would appear to be necessary before the ballot is actually 
put in force. The present exemptions do not extend to 
Volunteers, but do extend to all sorts of professions, the 
nature of which may be seen by a perusal of the short 
titles of the various enactments which were proposed to be 
repealed by the Bill of 1899. If, however, service in the 
Volunteers is made one of the exemptions, it will be 
necessary to limit the numbers of the Volunteers, other- 
wise men would be inclined to join the Volunteers for the 
purpose of escaping liability to be balloted for. On the 
other hand, there seems no reason why many of the present 
exemptions should be continued. 

F. F. Lipper. 


15th April, 1904. 
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(Calculated .at the War Office for the Royal Commission on Militia and Volunteers.) 


POPULATION AVAILABLE FOR BALLOT. 


v 


1. The caloulated male population by ages, between the ages of seventeen and thirty-five years, for the le 
April, 1904, is as follows :— 


Tastz I.—Oalculated total male-population at tho undermentioned ages in England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland, 
respectively, on the Ist April, 1904. 


Age last Birthday. 


Total 


En; ieadand Scotland. Treland. 
323,382- 45,739 42,439 
320,482 45,276 42,932 
316,946 44,760 42,074 
312,901 44,188 41,895 
308,455 43}539 41,638 
303,702 42:871 41,256 
298,718 42,124 40,718 
293,563 41,318 40,004 
288,281 40,454 89,106: 
282,899 39,535 38,031 
277,431 38,562 36,795 
271,869 37,541 35,431 
266,195 36,473 33,981 
260,370 35,366 32,501 
254,340 - 34,224 31,060 
248,037 33,055 29,740 
241,374 31,864 28,634 
234,248 30,662 27,849 
er ee oe ee Se! 

5,103,193 707,571 665,384 


2. We have caloulated roughly that the portions of the 
population shown in Table I., who are either already serving 
in the Army, the Reserve, or the Auxiliary Forces, or are 
included in other classes exempted under the Army Regu- 


6,476,148 


lation Bill of 1871, would be.as shown in Table II.. From 
the balance of population after deducting these terms we 
have subtracted 15 percent. at. each age as likely to be 
physically or otherwise disqualified. 


Taste Il. 


(a.) England and Wales. 


17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 


Reductions. wae 15 per 
meth of | yctance as | Remainder 
Led de nd Fixempted population. t. 
Army, &c. shee Total. unfit 
323,382 13,98] 7,345 21,326 302,056 45,308 250,746 
320,482 32,478 8,442 40,920 279,562 41,934 237,628 
316,946 43,974 9,363 53,337 263,609 39,542 224081 
312,901 42,953 10,119 53,072 259,829 38,974 Pepe 
308,455 34,595 10,722 45,317 263,138 39,471 233,60) 
303,702 28,871 11,184 40,055 263,647 39,547 TIE 
298,718 24,643 11,516 36,159 262,559 39,384 ees 
293,563 21,708 11,730 33,436 260,127 39,019 are 
ss] 288,281 17,024 11,836 28,860 259,421 38,913 200 
w.| 282,899 20,572 11,846 32,418 250,481 37,572 Bes 
w| 277,431 19,634 11,773 31,407 216,024 36,904 mars 
; 271,869 18,479 11,627 30,106 241,763 36,264 20: oa 
266,195 18,455 11,420 29,875 236,320 35,448 en 
260,37C 17,335 11,163 28,498 231,872 34,781 ee 
254,340 9,828 10,868 20,696 233,644 35,047 1 eer 
248,037 8,567 10,547 19,114 228,923 34,338 1940 
241,374 7,437 10,210 | 17,647 223,727 33,559 et 
934,248 6,378 9,870 16,248 218,000 32,700 185, 
5,103,193 386,910 191,581 | 578,491 4,524,702 678,705 3,845,99 
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APPENDIX. 
(b) Scotland. 
Reductions. i c 
5 per cent. 
Age. Total . Balance of | oF balance | Remainder. 
population. Exempted population. | “as unfit, 
Army, &c. Classes. Total. 
| 
7 -| «45,739 | 2,791 41,785 6,268 35,517 
18 a 45,276 5,840 | 38,133 5,720 32,413 
19 | 44,760 7,894 | 9,325 35,435 5,315 30,120 
20 A| 44,188 8,041 | 9,587 34,601 5,190 29,411 
21 | 43,559 6,662 8,311 35,248 5,287 29,961 
22 42,871 5,515 7,254 35,617 5,342 30,275 
23 42,124 4,582 | 6,401 35,723 5,359 30,364 
24 41,318 | 3,932 | 5,818 35,500 5,325 30,175 
BB Tp OP soinw”. cae 40,454 | 3,212 | 5,155 35,299 5,295 30,004 
ee a 39,535 3,447 5,435 34,100 5,115 28,985 
97 38,562 3,199 5,222 33,340 5,001 28,339 
28 37,541 2,990 5,036 32,505 4,876 27,629 
29 36,473 2,939 | 4,999 31,474 4,721 26,753 
30 35,366 2,674 4,737 30,629 4,504 26,053 
31 | 34,224 1,825 3,881 30,343 4,551 | 25,792 
32 33,055 1,611 | 3,650 29,405 4,411 24,994 
33 a 31,864 1,418 | 3,430 28,434 4,265 24,159 
34 30,662 1,234 | 3,211 27,451 4,118 23,333 
Total, Scotland 707,571 69,806 32,743 | 102,549 605,022 90,753 514,259 
(c.) Ireland, 
- Reductions, | 15 per 
‘otal Balance of | _ cent. of ‘ 
Age. population. | Ex 1 | population. | balance as Remainder. 
Army, &e. >xempted Total. unfit. 
2 classes, | | | 
17 42,439 | 2,538 39,901 | 5,985 33,916 
18 42,232 | 4,830 37,402 | 5,610 31,792 
19 42,074 0,224 35,850 5,877 20,473 
20 41,895 5,713 36,182 5,427 30,755 
21 41,638 4,840 36,798 5,520 31,278 
22 41,256 | 4,461 36,795 5,519 31,276 
23 40,718 4,287 36,431 5,465 30,966 
24 40,004 4,122 35,882 5,382 30,500 
25 3,665, 5,316 
26 4,361 5,050 
27 | ,374 32,421 4,863 
28 4,291 31,140 4,671 
29 1356 29,625 4,444 31 
30 4,430 28,071 4,210 23/861 
31 31,060 | 3,215 27,845 4,177 23,668 
32 29,740 | 26,692 4,004 22,668 
33 25,731 3,860 
34 | 2,743 25,106 3,766 
Total, Ireland ... 665,384 50,066 24,335 74,401 590,983 88,646 


Tante III.—Estimated balance of Males available for Military Service in addition to thore already serving. 


Age last birthday. Bpaiend and Scotland. Ireland, Total. 
i Se ECE ace, CE 956,748 35,517 33,916 326,161 
18 cee aes Cer ee? As 237,628 32,413 31,792 yee 
19 ES eye nen Gees ee ee 224,067 30,120 30,473 2.08) 
20 tio ouy Fes AS 220,855 99,411 30,755 81,021 
aes st 29,961 31,278 284, 
21 a ee: 223,667 7 ee 
22 : Cwtiag on 224,100 30,275 31.276 art 
23 ae - 223,175 30,364 30,966 aaron 
ee ee ee ee 
10,508 12 
ee Cp ge 212,909 98,985 28,620 a70,514 
aaah eae 209,120 28,339 27,558 265,017 
Boy Dee ood 205,499 27/629 26.469 250,507 
= ; 4 5 2 : : 7 3 86, 5 
SOs. daha er Pee ae) he 197,091 2,035 aoe 21R 087 
97 25, a 
av Ta ck eee ae : 21,871 36,20 
% ee ee bens 35338 21,340 229,973 
, 
BA fa ee! ei eae OS , Scie eee 
eae erties 
a ae 
502,337 4,862,603 
Total- - - - 3,845,997 514,269 ” i 
J. G. ASHLEY. 2 
C. F. WaTHERSTON. 
Was Orrion, fi 
Q1at April, 1904. 
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APPENDIX XVL 


COST OF TRAINING 3 ARMY CORPS FOR HOME DEFENCE. 


(Put in by Col. Le-Roy Lewis, see Question 23773.) 


Esta)lishmenta.—The normal establishment of 3 Army 
Corps, 
Period of Tratning.—3 months for officers. 
2 men. 

Rates of Pay.—Officers—Army rates, pay, and allowances. 

Men—5/- a day, inclusive of messing, &c. 

Aa Army Corps consists of 1,207 officers. 
35,052 men. 
Officers. 


General Staff. (1) Average emoluments for 12 months £620 


(2 moon 3 months £155 
(3) Number of officers—59 


cost - 


£9,145. 
Cavalry. (1) £360. 
(2) 90. 


(3) 46. 


(1) £380, 
(2) 95. 
(3) 139. 


(1) £440. 
(2) Ho. 
(3) 54. 


(1) £300, 
(2) 75. 
(3) 700. 


cost, 


4,140. 
Artillery. 


cost 13,205. 


Engineers. 


cost 


5,940. 
Infantry. 


cost 
Military Police. (1) £300. 
(2) 75. 
(3) 1 


cost = 75. 


Army Service 
“Corps. (1) £353. 
(2) 88. 
(3) 52. 


(1) £340, 
(2) 85. 
(3) 7. 


cost 


4,576. 
Chaplains. 


cost = 


595. 
Army Medical 


Dept. (1) £400. 
(2) 100. 
(3) 122. 


Army Ordnance 
Dept. (1) £480. 
(2) 120. 
(3) 1 


cost. 


12,200. 


- £102,496. 


Carried forward - 


Brought forward - 


- £102,496. 
Army Veterinary 
Dept. (1) £480. 
(2) 120. 
(3) 25. 
cost - 3,000; 
Post Office 
Corps (1) £300. 
(2) 75. 
3) 1 
a cost - 15; 
£105,571, 
Men. 
35,052 men at 5/-aday for 60days - - £525,780. 
£631,351. 
Travelling (Officers) at £1 - - -~ - 1,200. 
Transport (Men) at 15/- - - - - 25,000. 
Stores sie tyne eed - - - - 35,000. 
Clothing en ED. - - - - 70,160, 
Sundries » vw» 4/6 - - - - 8,000 
Horses (about 10,000) Forage at 1/8 &c. (not 
included) - eS = 7 = - 50,000. 
£820,711. 
£2,462,133. 


About £22 5s. per head (approximately the present 
Imperial Yeomanry). 

To this total, however, must be added a further 
amount for Hire of Camping Grounds, Camping expenses, 
Buildings, &c., say £50,000 per Army Corps. 

The total cost for 1 Army Corps will then be £870,711: 
and £2,612,133. 

The cost per head would then be about £24. 


If £60,000 per Army Corps be added for cost of 
Instructional Staff, the total will be. say, £930,000 and 
£2,790,000. About £25 16s. per head. 


The annual effective cost of the Militia, Yeomanry, 
and Volunteers is something like £3,980,000. 


There would thus appear to be a balance .of about 
£1,200,000, which could be devoted to the training of 
Volunteers under less strict requirements. 


The non-eficctive charges might come to about 
£230,000, which would have to be added to £2,760,000, in 
round figures £3,000,000. Tho total charges for the 
Auxiliary Forces now are about £4,300,000 excluding the 
Channel Islands, Colonial Militia, and Militia Reserve. 


” ” ” ” ” 
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(a.) Royau Army Mepican Corrs, &c. 
1. There are twelve companies of R 
Corps (Militia), with a total esta 


blishment, counti 
the permanent statf, of 1,225 all ranks. ‘ be 
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2. On mobilisation these companies would be dis- 
tributed among station hospitals, in Great Britain and 
Ireland, to replace the Royal Army Medical Corps with. 
drawn therefrom for service in the field. ‘ 

3. There are t mpanies of the 
Medical Cor excludin; 
Volunteer It Bearer 


oyal Army Medical 
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UNTEERS ARE PROVIDED 


RMY ORDNANCE, ARMY SERVICE CORPS, ARMY 


(Furnished by War Office.) 


4. These twenty. 


_Thes Six companies are peace units. On Regimens 
mobilisation they could pri i abl 

py produce twelve bearer co ies, Establish- 
and twenty field hospital: nas 


3s. 
5. These twelve bearer com 
Petals (also the Manchester Volunte: 
carer Company), are allotted to the Fi 

ee v)s - e@ Ficld 2 
(with the exception of the Manchester eae 


Brigade Bearer ( i 
oe Company) provide thei: 


6. Formerly, 


ana when it 
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Volunteer 
Infantry 
Brigade 
bearer com- 
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St. John 
Ambulance 
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Civil Aid. 
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twenty-two bearer companies and thirty-four field hos- 
pitals. 

7. Of these, fourteen bearer companies and twenty-two 
field hospitals (sufficient for two Army Corps and two 
Cavalry Brigades) were found by the Regulars, while 
eight bearer companies and twelve field hospitals (sufficient 
for one Army Corps and two Cavalry Brigades) were 
found by the Volunteers. 


8. But the Field Army now consists of six Army Corps 
and five Cavalry Brigades, and will, in future, require 
forty-one bearer companies and sixty-five field hospitals. 


9. Twenty-one bearer companies and_ thirty-three 
field hospitals (sufficient for three Army Corps and three 
Cavalry Brigades) must, in future, be found by the 
Regulars, leaving twenty bearer companies and thirty- 
two field hospitals to be found by the Volunteers. 


10. But only thirteen Volunteer bearer companies 
(including the Manchester Volunteer Infantry Brigade 
Bearer Company) and twenty Volunteer field hospitals 
can, at present, be counted upon, leaving a deficiency of 
seven Volunteer bearer companies and twelve Volunteer 
field hospitals, 

It is true that no credit has been taken for the bearer 
companies of the St. John Ambulance Brigade, which 
have already been formed*; but, on the other hand, it 
must be noted that there are further demands on the 
medical service which will have to be met when indepen- 
dent brigades of Mounted Infantry and Yeomanry are 
added to the Army in the field. 

11. Mobilisation equipment is, so far, provided for 
twenty -two bearer companies and thirty - four field 
hospitals ; but nearly the whole of the mobilisation equip- 
ment which is stored for medical field units must now be 
earmarked for the regulars, and for the bearer companies 
and field hospitals which are found by the Royal Army 
Medical Corps (Volunteers), there remains, until fresh pro- 
vision is made, but little more than a limited amount of 
peace equipment. 

12. There are forty-six brigades of Volunteer Infantry, 
and for each brigade a bearer company is authorised. 


13. A Volunteer Infantry Brigade bearer company is 
provided with a small amount of peace equipment, but no 
mobilisation equipment; and its establishment includes 
a total medical personnel of sixty-four all ranks, but no 
transport personnel. 

14. Up to the present timef only twenty nine Volun- 
teer Infantry Brigade bearer companies have actually 
been organised. This is exclusive of the Manchester 
Volunteer Infantry Brigade Bearer Company, which is 
provided by the Royal Army Medical Corps (Volunteers.) 

15. On mobilisation valuable assistance would be 
forthcoming from the St. John Ambulance Brigade, 
possibly from the St. Andrew Ambulance Association. 

16. From the former, authority has been obtained to 
raise ten bearer companies, and half that number is 
already forthcoming, though ncither transport nor equip- 
ment (except clothing) is at present available. 

17. In the event of mobilisation, either for service abroad 
or, more particularly, for home defence, further assistance 
would also be obtainable from purely civilian sources ; 


*See paragraph 16. ft Monthly Army List, May, 1903. 
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but this subject is, perhaps, rather beyond the scope of 
the present enquiry. 


(6) ARMy OrpNaNcE Corps. 

18. Neither in the Militia nor in the Volunteers is there 
any such organisation as an Ordnance Corps (or De- 
partment). 

19. In 1902, a Committee, of which Colonel Colling- 
wood was president, assembled «to consider the feasi- 
bility of employing Militia or Volunteers in ordnance 
duties.” 

20. The Committee were not in favour of employing 
Militia on ordnance duties, but advocated the formation 
of a corps to be designated the “ Army Ordnance Reserve 
(Volunteers).” 

21. Sir Edward Ward’s «Committee* on Volunteer 
Army Service Corps, Army Ordnance Corps, and Army 
Pay Corps,” expressed their agreement with Colonel 
Collingwood’s proposals, and there, for the present, the 
matter rests. 

(c) Army Szrvice Corps. 

22, As at present organised, the Militia perform no 
administrative duties connected with supply and transport. 

23. An Army Service Corps Company is allowed for 
every brigade of Volunteer Infantry, and the officer in 
charge of it is the technical adviser of his Brigadier on all 
supply and transport questions. Unfortunately, however, 
but few brigade Army Service Corps companies have as 
yet beeen formed, and still fewer have made real progress 
towards efficiency. 

24. In 1902, the subject of Volunteer transport was 
considered by a Committee, of which Colonel Auld was 
president. 

25. That Committee considered the existing system 
of providing the Volunteer force with transport, reported 
in what respects that system admitted of improvement, 
and, amongst other things, advised the partial adoption 
of the departmental system. 

26. Sir Edward Ward’s Committee went further, and 
recommended the formation of a Volunteer Army Service 
Corps. Details regarding organisation, establishments, 
material, etc., will be found in the body of the Report, 
but up to the present, no definite action has been taken 
pending Treasury sanction. 

27. On mobilisation the réle of the Volunteer Army 
Service Corps would be to assist the Regular Army Service 
Corps in completing the supply and transport requirements 
of that portion of the Field Army which is reserved for 
home defence, and to furnish supply and transport com- 
panies for the Volunteers allotted to the London defence 
positions. 

(d) Ansty Pay Corps. 

28. At present there is no such organisation as an Army 
Pay Corps (or Department) either in the Militia or in the 
Volunteers. 

29. But Sir Edward’s Ward’s Committee (to which 
reference has already beeen made) put forward a proposal 
that a Pay Corps Section should be formed in each 
Army Service Corps company of Volunteers. 

30. Details of the Schome (which still awaits approval) 
will be found in the body of the Report. 


* See Appendiz CVI. 


APPENDIX XVIII. 
THE OFFICERS OF THE AUXILIARY FORCES. 


Memorandum by Lreut.-Colonel Lord Lovat, C.B., D.S.O., Lovat’s Scouts Imperial Yeomanry, see Question 17006. 


If the South African War has taught any lesson, it bas 
taught this one: the necessity of good officers for irregu- 
lar troops in the field. The more ignorant the soldier, the 
more helpless he is in bivouac and in battle, and in direct 
ratio to his ignorance is the importance of his being well 
led under fire and ‘ fathered in the lines.’ It should not 
be lost sight of that discipline and esprit de corps are flowers 
of slow growth, and that irregulars often enlisted for a 
short period under special circumstances, can only be 
tuled by the good feeling which exists between English 


officers and men. This is true of our Regulars of short 
service, much more so of auxiliaries and irregulars.. 

How this good feeling is to be maintained if officers are 
not able to look after the lives of their command, nor 
what in this connection is quite as important, their trans- 
port, their rations and comfort in camp, is a question not 
easy of solution ; yet, if our citizen army is to be of value, 
it is a question for which an answer must be found, 

Before the South African War, the value of irregular 
forces was problematical—the late war has proved that 
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‘ivregulars, up to a point, can do good work when 'led by: 
capable officers ; also it has proved to the hilt, that badly 
led irregulars are not only useless themselves, but 6 
source of danger to those in the same command. 

To judge the importance of this officer question, it is 
only necessary to look at the work done by the various 
branches of irregulars in South Africa. 


Votunrerrs.—Volunteers with picked officers from three 
or four battalions did most efficient service, and were 
throughout most highly spoken of, as a whole, probably 
the most uniformly successful of any one class of irregu- 
lars in South Africa, 


IwpzRtaL YeomManry.—Firet Draft, well officered by 
officers of existing Yeomanry, or by Regulars who had left 
the service, did good work throughout. Second draft, 
class of men almost identical with officers picked up any- 
where—the best of the Imperial Yeomanry officers having 
already been used—totally inefficient for a considerable 
period. 


Mitit1a.—Of this force it is difficult to generalise. As 
whole units they took part in but little fighting throughout 
the war. It is a significant but well-known fact, that 
when Militia detachments were sent on duty, the first 
query was not as to number or quality of the men, but 
who and what was the officer in charge. 


IRREGULARS AND CoLoniALs.—Generals Plumer, Rim- 
ington, Bing, Mahon, and others, before the Elgin Com- 
mission, clearly bring out the fact that with good officers 
the Colonials and South African levies were difficult to 
equal in the field. With bad officers they were trouble- 
some in camp, and of uncertain value under fire. 

From these facta it is a fair deduction that the value of 
irregular corps is in exact proportion to the number of good 
officers they contain. 

In England we count greatly on the defensive poten- 
tialities of our partially-trained thousands. We admit 
the necessity of good officers for those thousands, yet 
if a state of war were declared to-morrow, it would be a 
sanguine man who would vativinate that the auxiliary 
forces would be even moderately commanded in the field. 

The question of the officers of the Auxiliary forces is 
therefore one of premier importance, and if our citizen 
army is to be of any value, is one which calls most urgently 
for reform. The ensuing remarks will be divided into I., 
Study of the Officer Question, and II., Suggestions for 
Reform. 


I. Strupy oF THE OFFICER QUESTION. 


The Auxiliary officer question may be studied from a 
point of view (a) of deficiency of numbers, and (b) of com- 
petency of individual officers. 


(a.) On the subject of numbers.—We have Militia defi- 
cient 692 officers; Volunteers deficient 2,151 officers; 
Imperial Yeomanry deficient 416 ofticers ; (Not including 
seconded or supernumerary officers.) Vide Elgin Com- 
mission. 

(b.) Individual Capacity.—Great as this shortage is, it 
must not be thought for a moment that this is the whole of 
the trouble. The officers of the Auxiliary forces, few as 
they are, must be classed as inefficient as long as the prin- 
ciple never admitted by the War Office still holds good : 
that only a small proportion of the officers of the Auziliary 
forces can, under existing circumstances, be selected for merit 
or efficiency alone ; and that that small proportion is further 
limited as regards selection by monetary considerations, 

Tt must not be thought that officers are not selected for 
efficiency from any wrong-headedness or ignorance on the 


part of the commanding officer of the Auxili 


While the existin ee 


hil @ grants and pay regulations remain 
efficiency and the general officer’s Teport are by no reais 


the greatest difficulties the commandin i 

: ties ‘ g officer has to - 
tend with to keep his force in existence. He has (1) foigt 
enough men, (2) to get enough officers, (3) to get, encuck 


money, and (4) to get (which i 
oes ores (which concerns all three) local public 


ke Imperial Yeomam 
but the elements of tek 


‘It is not argued that those in (b) figure-head class are 
necessarily all bad soldiers, it is only shown they are 
chosen for expediency not for military efficiency, and 
if they have no previous training, their standard of mili- 
tary efficiency will not be very high. 


Mitta. 
Militia difficulties and essentials. 

Militia to exist have to get (1) County opinion to get 
landed gentry, (2) leaders of industrial centres to get re- 
cruits, and (3) sufficiency of officera with money for regi- 
mental expenses. 

The Militia therefore consists of officers (a) one or more 
titled or landed gentlemen induced to occupy a senior 
position w'th the idea of giving the corps prestige in the 
county (usually able men, and if able men seldom with 
sufficient leisure for a study of the military requirements 
of modern times), (b) Senior Captains—officers of the 
Regulars brought in by the special grant (always know- 
ledgeable), (c) Captains—smaller land owners or men 
who have originally gone inte the regiment with a 
view of passing into the Army and after failure have 
remained in it (not an intellectual class, but possibly 
keen), (d) subalterns—few in number, “ birds of passage,” 
making their way into the Regular forces, probably no 
connection with the county, little interest in the men, 
no knowledge of their work or interest in the same 
excepting so far as it assists their passing their exami- 
nation for which they are working. These count as 
officers for Militia in time of peace; in time of war they 
are absorbed into regiments whether they pass examina- 
tions or not. 

General Remarks. 

Good in the higher ranks, very moderate in junior 
grades. 

Normal deficiency in numbers, 20 per cent. 

Existing officers chosen for military ability. 40 per cent. 

Existing officers (including craminus youths) chosen for 
other reasons, 40 per cent. 


Number of officers per battalion capable of commanding 
men in the field (7) 


VOLUNTEERS, 
Difficulties and Essentials. 


The Volunteers to extst have to get (1) sufficient number 
of men with leisure to run companies; (2) moneyed 
men; (3) local interest for recruiting ; (4) county interest ; 
and (5) good reward for work done. 

The officers, therefore, are composed of (a) one leading 
gentleman in command, probably one in reserve of same 
position ; (b) officers who run companies of sufficient leisure 
to do some work three days a week for twenty weeks— 
always keen and sometimes competent; (c) men of some 
means who pay for team expenses, sergeants’ houses, 
hire uf conveyances, smoking concerts, shooting prizes 
and bazaars, etc., under existing grants essential—pro- 
bably business men with no time or wish for military 
efficiency ; (d) long service Volunteers who wish for officer's 
rank before retiring—usually incompetent ; (e) old sergeants 
—as officers always useless ; (f) old Volunteers with dis- 
tinguished shooting careers—no knowledge of drill; and 


(g) keen officers risen from the ranks—; 


eae Generally very 


General Remarks. 

Officers as a whole bad—knowledge of drill good—but 
ey of orice without that clase distinction or that 
versonality (which makes up for it) whi 
given to be readily obeyed. ne nora eaeeeg meant 

Normal deficiency, 25 per cent. 

Chosen for military ability, 25 per cent. 
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: General Remarks. 

Officers—good when sufficiently instructed. Class 
excellent and tone generally high. 

Normal deficiency, 25 per cent. 

Chosen for military ability, 50 per cent, 

Chosen for other reasons, 25 per cent. 

Number of officers for regiment capable of commanding 
men in the field (?). 

SUMMARY. 

Taking these facta into consideration we must admit 

that at least 50 per cent. of the officers of the Auxiliary 


forces are of very doubtful value to a fighting force. -How- 


is this shortage to be made up? To get a reserve of junior 
officers for the Regular Army capable of meeting the strain 


of war has taxed the brain of the thinking department of - 


the War Office without successful result, 
The German army has a reserve of 6,000 officers, mostly 


of the junior ranks. We, with an expansion of much - 


greater proportion of our Regular forces, have practicallyno 
reserve or janior officers to fall back on (vide Coleridge 
Grove, Lord Roberts, &c., Education Committee and 
public statements.) 

It is evident, therefore, that the auxiliary forces cannot 
count on assistance from the Army officers in time of war, 
and it is in time of war that the already absurd deficiency 
of auxiliary force officers is further accentuated; (1) a8 
shown above, practically the whole of the subalterns of the 
Militia go to the Regulars; (2) a large number of 
youths with interest (from Imperial Yeomanry and 
Volunteers) get into the Army at the first War 
Office panic; (3) many of the officers of: the figure- 
head class of obese habit and sedentary life are 

‘incapable of bearing the strain and fatigue of even the 
shortest campaign ; (4) the tendency of irregulars is upward, 
not downward, in time of war. New corps are formed and 
this further brings out the numerical deficiency of trained 
officers, (5) no adequate provision of supernumerary 
officers for auxiliary staff, transport, intelligence, supplies, 
pay, base, &c., all absorbing officers. 


Conclusion, 

The nation does not appear prepared for drastic measures 
—the auxiliary forces as existing appear to have no pro- 
spect of attracting more officers—remedies are required 
without interfering too much with present interests and 


ideas of military service which for long custom must be: 


taken as more congenial to the Empire at large, the follow- 
ing suggestions might do something to improve the mili- 
tary value of our citizen army :—(1) The formation of 
@ reserve of officers of good class, intelligence, education— 
military and otherwise ; (2) a proper scheme of registra- 
tion, making use of lessons learnt in the late South African 
War; and (3) the redressing of certain existing evils mili- 
tating against the popularity and efficiency of the existing 
auxiliary forces, 


IL Suacestions ror ReForM. 
L Reserve of Officers. 
University Soheme, 

The undergraduates of the various universities of Great 
Britain constitute the future brains and intelligence of the 
country. It is probable that from those in residence at 
the seats of learning and from those lately “ gone down ” 
@ reserve of officers could be got equal, when trained, to 
any reserve of officers in the world. The following facts 
are worth attention (1) that undergraduates enlist readily 
in the Volunteer corps at the universities ; (2) that patriot- 
ism isstrong ; (3) that the officers(vide EducationCommittee) 
taken direct from the universities in the late war were a 
success; (4) that the undergraduate has sufficient leisure 
for military education and training ; (5) that from the fact 
of matriculating. he has sufficient brains and is of the age to 
learn quickly ; (6) that in the long vacation he has much 
time on his hands; (7) that a majority of those at the 
universities follow the liberal professions and have, up to 
{say) 6 years after leaving the university, comparative 
leisure (8) that as the undergraduate has brains that he 
thinks he can take to a better market than the Army, not 
a large percentage of undergraduates enlist in that force ; 
also on ascount of expenses, the undergraduate is not 
often found in the ranks of the auxiliary forces, therefore 
no existing field of recruiting is encroached on; and (9) 
that the undergraduate is poor. 

Looking at these facts it must be admitted that we have 
hore a field for recruiting officers ready to hand, men of 


sufficient brains, patriotism, aptitude for the work- and 
leisure to carry it out (vide strength ’Varsity Volunteer 
Corps). What is required is the stimulus, and that will 
be found in “ cash payments.” The idea for a reserve 
of officers at the universities is divided into (A) terms of 
engagement ; (B) training ; (C) finance; (D) direct and 
indirect advantages claimed ; and (Z) objections. 

(A) Question of Engagement.—For undergraduates 
passed matriculation : (1) Engagement for three to four 
years, termination at one year’s notice with payment of 
uniform, fines, etc., on Imperial Yeomanry lines ; (2) 

_ liability to be called up in time of national emergency, 
general service at home, abroad on special terms , 
(3) £50 grant if for general service abroad and examina- 
tion passed ; (4) £25 for service at home or failure 
in examination; (5) £25 retainer after leaving Varsity, 
annual engagement general service at home termin.. 
able six months’ notice; (6) seniority on lines German 
reserve officers. 

(B) Training.—(1) Number of drills (2)3 . (2) 
number of lectures (?) ; (3) annual training ten days 
University camp, or attached with units at option ; 
(4) short courses, Hythe, signalling, etc. ; (5) ex- 
amination for efficiency ; and (6) after leaving uni- 
versity annual training with an auxiliary unit only. 

(C) Finance.—(N.B. General ideas are only here 
indicated.) The object would be to get the best men - 
at the universities, not necessarily bookworms, but 
those who would make the best officers ; to get the 
pick it is necessary to make the service attractive, 
therefore :— 

Pay.—£50 grant in a lump sum provided examina- 
tions passed and minimum number of drills and 
classes attended (this would include payment for 
Varsity camp or training with Auxiliary unit). If 
special course or attached over fourteen days to unit, 
pay of rank, etc. 

Lxpenses.—£10 per head for school of instruction. .. 

As there are between one and two companies of Volun- 
teers at Oxford and Cambridge who find time to do 
drills without pay, it is probable that 200 at either 
Varsity will be ready to come for £50. £10 per .. 
head extra Varsity expenses, camp, etc.; £70 per 
head for three to four years while “in residence ” ; 
£25 retaining fee for graduates who have done three 
years, passed military examinations, courses, etc. 
Liable to general service. 
- (D) Advantages of Scheme.—(1) A full complement 
of officers in time of war; (2) a number of educated 
gentlemen doing duty with various Auxiliary unite 
in time of peace ; (3) a sufficiency of officers to fill 
gaps in commissioned ranks caused by casualties ; 
(4) @ recruiting ground for the Auxiliary forces’ staff, 
transport base, pay, intelligence, etc., officers such 
as to enable the Auxiliary forces to be capable of 
fulfilling their presumably primary object of taking 
the field in time of war. 

Indirect Advantages. (1) By starting this scheme 
at the University, public idea would be brought up 
to believe each educated citizen of leisure should 
take his share of military duty. (2) When the idea 
of the reserve has been thought out to its entirety 
the Auxiliary reserve should consist, in addition to 
regimental officers, of (1) medical staff by means of 
medical students; (2) engineer and pay depart- 
ments by mathematical men; and (3) specialists 
in various departments. 

(E) Objections. (1) On the score of expense, It 
will be seen that an educated gentleman will be got 
for, say three to four years, at £70 per annum and 
four to six years at £25, taking an average, say 
£45 per annum. This cannot be considered dear, 
(2) It may be objected that many officers may be 
taken from the Volunteers—there is no reason that 
this reserve should have this effect, nor is there any 
reason why an officer should not belong to ther e 
and hold active rank as well provided he has passed 
military examinacions at the University: (3) 
objection to University men being attached to 
Auxillary Units for training only—this should noi 
properly be thoughc an objection but ra:her aa 
advantaye as tending to heichten the tone in the 
unit to which attached; (4) jealousy of hiche: 
paid officers—an exacr analogy occurs in the Militia 
and has not been resented; (5) objeccion of heads 
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of Colleges on plea of “ work,” doubtful (vide Educa- 
tion Committee heads of Colleges on “Varsity 
Candidates.”) 

2. Registration Scheme. 


The total lack of method of dealing with Auxiliaries 
in “ bulk” shown in the late war makes it probable that 
the War Office authorities have not realised the errors or 
learned the lessons which that war has taught. The follow- 
ing ideas may be of use (1) Organising a skeleton general 
staff for Auxiliary forces on war footing—names of organ- 
isers to be registered, of those who have done well, equally 
important to register those who are not to be 
employed again; (2) Registration of non-commissioned. 
Officers suitable for officers who proved themselves 
in the last war; (3) Registration of efficient 
transport officers ; (4) Registration of efficient irregular 
quartermasters ; (5) Registrations of sergeants in the 
pay departments; (6) Registration of regular offi- 
cers who are suitable to handle irregulars, also those who 
are not ; (7) Retaining fees where required. 


3. Public Opinion. 


The country has shown that it is not yet ripe for con- 
scription. It has not shown that it is unprepared for 
modified conscription of the leisured classes. Liberal ex- 
ceptions permitted, there is no reason that the principle 
should be acknowledged that each young man with over 
£300 a year without dependence, should be bound to serve 
his country in some form or other. To enforce this could 
be done either by direct compulsion or by closing public 
institutions to those not so qualified. Example (1) Civil 
Service examination, (2) Presentation at Court functions 
(3) Deputy-Lieutenant, (4) Justice of the Peace and (5) 
Esquire. 

4, Existing Regulations. 


Apart from these reforms these minor points should 
make the commissioned ranks of the Auxiliary forces more 
popular (1) That the principle should be adopted in its 
entirety that no man should have to pay to serve the King. 
(2) That under circumstances the principle must be 
accepted of the two classes of officers who constitute the 
commissioned ranks of the Auxiliary forces, It should not 
be beyond the wit of the War Office to form a scheme by 
which the figure-head class should not be over-driven in 
military subjects; (5) That there should be decentralisa- 
tion at the War Office as regards Auxiliary forces on the 
general principles laid down by the Clinton Dawkin’s 
Commission, and that the officers responsible for the Auxil- 


iary forces should be able to give decisions within reason- 
able bounds, and that those decisions should be final. 


Conclusion. 

Two fallacies with regard to our citizen soldiers are 
abroad. (1) That because in the late war, against a body 
of untrained men not apt to act collectively on the offen- 
sive, allthe errors made by uneducated officers learning 
their profession under fire were notrtaken advantage of, 
that the same will hold good should the Auxiliary forces 
be carrying out their primary object—the defence of their 
country against a trained Continental army. (2) The sub- 
conscious belief never expressed openly but seeming to run 
through the thought which leads to all lines of action in 
connection with our Auxiliary forces, that even when the 
first shot is fired in England in anger that there will still 
remain some undefined difference between irregulars and 
regulars, both as to what they (the irregulars) do, and how 
the enemy will treat them. 

It is not to be wondered at that the trend of military 
thought for Auxiliary forces is towards ‘few and fit’. 
Much admirable work has lately been done in framing 
regulations to train some portion of auxiliaries to com- 
bined action, but it is evident that the higher water mark 
of driving without pay has been reached. To get higher 
training increase of pay is required, but again over the 
increase of cost of Auxiliary forces high water mark has 
been reached. It would appear that ihis is a deadlock, 
but on closer examination it is not so. 

By the new Volunteer Efficiency Regulations, combined 
camps for Militia and Yeomanry and curtailment of 
etceteras for the latter, a higher standard of efficiency is 
aimed at, a considerable reduction of numbers is effected. 
This may not be regarded as an unmixed blessing but if 
one officer with a University education, ability of com- 
mand and some military knowledge were added to H.M. 
Auxiliary forces for every two and a half Yeomen, five 
Militiamen or ten Volunteers choked off, the cost to the 
country would be the same and the gain to the efficiency 
very great. 

The South African War has taught us that ‘men’ can 
be got readily and taught quickly: that officers capable 
of leading cannot easily be found or when found, trained 
in aday. In our Auxiliary forces we have not less than 
half the complement of regimental officers either non- 
existent or not reliable: wo have no stati, no organised 
means of expansion to meet the wear and tear of @ 
campaign. 

It must be admitted that there is need for action. 


APPENDIX XIX. 


LETTER FROM THE WAR OFFICE AS TO SCHEME FOR NEW CLASS IN THE RESERVE 
OF OFFICERS. 


Sir, 8th June, 1903. 

At a meeting of the War Office Council held on the 16th 
March, 1903, the question of the dearth of Subalterns in 
the Reserve of Officers as at present organised was con- 
sidered, and a Scheme was suggested to meet the detici- 
ency. 

But, before proceeding further in the matter, the Secre- 
tary of State for War decided that the proposals of the 
Council should be laid before the Royal Commission on 
Militia and Volunteers, 

_ [have now the honour to submit a copy of the Scheme 
in question, and I am further to request that, in the event 
of any proposal on the part of the Royal Commission to 
recommend an increase of “ establishment ” of the Militia 


or Volunteers, it may be clearly represented to them how 
seriously & recommendation of this nature is likely to 
interfere with the efficiency of the Regular Forces which, 
when mobilised, require an adequate Reserve of Ofticers. ‘ 


T have, &c., 


GUY FLEETW ILS 
Phsasitatts OOD WILSON. 
Royal Commission on 
Militia and Volunteers. 


Seheime lor Shia Class in the Reserve of Officers 
y Secretary of Stat i yar 0 
on 16th Merch, 1903. rhe wee 
1. It is proposed, in vi 
: sed, iew 
in tho Reserve, that a ae a 


as approved 
fice Couneit 


dearth of Subalte 
8 of Officer of that 


Reserve shall be created, on the conditions given 
below, and that these Officers should be gazetted 
“a la suite” of the different regiments. 

2. Their names should appear in the Quarterly 
Army List amongst the other Officers of the Reserve, 
and also in the Monthly Army List, under the Regi- 
ment to which they are gazetted. 

3. An Other of this class shall be liable to be called 
to army service whenever the Reserves are mobilised, 
and when so called up shall serve with the regiment to 
which he has been gazetted. 

He shall be also liable, in common with other 
Olticers, for such other duty as the Commander-in- 
Chief, or General Commanding the force with which 
Bets perving, at any time may select him for. 

» Limits 
Gas of age of entrance shall be seve 
Pipers will require to be nominated as. 


For the Cavalry.—By the Honorary Colonel of 


the regiment, on th 
: 5 s © recommendati 
Lieutenant-Colonel, endation of the 


For the Artillery.—B 
the Royal Arti 
Military district 
Pye Infantry of the Line.—By 
vo lonel of the regiment, on the recommenda- 
: ton of the Lieutenant-Colonel i 
; battalion, or of th One ts 


regimental digtiige. Commenting Ofiver of © 


nteen to 


y the Officer Commanding 
llery of an Army Corps or 


the Honorary 
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6. It is not proposed at present to apply this system 
to the Household Troops, or branches of the service 
other than those named in paragraph 5. 

7. The numbers of Officers gazetted ‘‘ a la suite” 
will be limited for the present to the following :— 

For each Cavalry regiment, 3. 

For the Royal Horse Artillery and Royal Field 
Artillery, 120. 

For the Royal Garrison Artillery, 60. 

For each Infantry battalion of the line, 3. 


8. Officers will be gazetted in the rank of 2nd Lieu- 
tenant, and will be eligible for promotion to the rank 
of Lieutenant after five years’ service. No promotion 
will be given beyond the rank of Lieutenant. 

9. Officers will not be retained in this class beyond 
the age of thirty-five, when they will be required to 
retire from it, being granted the honorary rank of 
Captain in the Army. 

10. They will also be permitted to retire at any 
time after twelve years’ service, with the honorary 
rank of Captain in the Army. 

11. On retiring from this class, Officers will be 
eligible for retention in the Reserve. 

12. They will receive the pay of their rank of their 
branch of the service when undergoing training or 
instruction, or when called up for service. 


13. They will wear the Service uniform of the Regu- 
lar unit to which they belong, with “R” on the 
shoulder. They will also be permitted to wear the 
mess and full-dress uniform of their unit (also with 
““R” on the shoulder). 

14. They will be required to serve six months on 
joining, between 1st February and Ist October, and 
not less than one month triennially afterwards. The 
first year’s training will include squadron training for 
the Cavalry and company training for the Infantry 
Officer. 

15. In the Cavalry this training may be carried out 
with any regular unit (including a Provisional regi- 
ment). 

In the Artillery with any Regular unit: 

In the Infantry with any Regular unit, preferably 
8 unit of the Officer’s territorial regiment. 

16. After the first year of an Officer's service he 
may be allowed to substitute for the training under 
paragraph 14 such course of instruction at a recog- 
nised school for his arm of the Service as may be 
approved from time to time. 

17. Before the end of his first year’s training an 
Officer will be required to obtain such a certificate of 
efficiency in drill and field training as may be pre- 
scribed from time to time. He will be subject, as 
regards his retention in the Service, to the same regu- 
lations as to efficiency as other Officers. 
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STATEMENT OF NUMBER OF OFFICERS WHO HAVE RETIRED FROM THE ARMY SINCE APRIL Isr, 


1890, ON RETIRED PAY OR WITH GRATUITY ON COMPLETION OF 15 YEARS’ SERVICE. 
(Furnished by War Office.) 


Year. Retired pay. Gratuity. Total. 
1890-1 - - - - s - 6 12 18 
1891-2 - - - - = = 13 11 24 
1892-3 - - - = = 12 12 24 
18934 - - - - - 7 9 12 21 
1894-5 - - = - - - 11 16 27 
1895-6 - - - - 21 20 41 
1896-7 - - : e - 18 15 33 
1897-8 . 7 = 12 14 26 
1898-9 - - - - - - 13 8 21 
1899-1900 - - - - - 8 6 14 
1900 1 - - - - - = 2 7 9 
1901-2 - - - - 12 6 18 
1902-3 - : - - - 31 12 43 
Total for 13 years - : - - 188 151 319 
Average - - - - - : 12'°9 116 24°5 


A.G.—3. 
10th July, 1903. 
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APPENDIX XXL 
STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF OFFICERS RETIRING FROM THE REGULAR ARMY TO 
SERVE IN THE MILITIA UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF ARTICLE 509 OF THE ROYAL 
WARRANT FOR PAY, &o., OF THE ARMY. 


(Put in by Colonel Le Roy-Lewis, see Question 23755). 


Year. Number of Lieutenants. Number of Captains. 
1894-5 _ ll 
1895-6 _ 
1896-7 _ 7 
1897-3 3 7 
1898-9 3 i 
1899-1900 _ 
1900-1 == i 
1901-2 _ 4 
1902-3 = 

Ist April, 1903, to 

31st Dec., 1903 — 4 
Total for 10 years 6 64 
70 
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COMBATANT OFFICERS OF THE MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS, 1886-1904, 


(Furnished by the War Office, see Question 22436.) 


| Mitra. : VOLUNTEERS. 
: ae || Establish), 4 ; 
Year. Date. : Esta vie Strength. , Pereentage.| Deficiency. Patani Strength. |Percentage.| Deficiency. 
I Pel sfc iar aaa FG ie red ' 
1886 19th Feb. 3,560 2,926 } 82°19 634 | 7,483 6,257 83°61 1,226 
1887 18th Feb. 3,561 3,046 85°54 | 515 7,528 6,347 | 84°30 1,181 
1888 | 18th Feb, ' 3,575 | 3,193 ; 8031 | 382 | 7,736 | 6,540 84-54 1,196 
| | | 
1889 ' 23rd Feb. | = 3,575 3,324 92-98 251 7,738 | 6,548 84°64 1,188 
| i 
1890 | 22nd Feb. 3,539 3214 | 90°82 | 325 | 7,708 | 6,313 | 81-90 1,295 
1891 Qlst Feb. | 3,537 3173 80-71 | 86k 7,734 | 6,304 81-51 1,430 
1892 | 20th Feb. | 3,508 3,056) 8740 | | 427,758 | 6,144 79-19 1,614 
‘ ( ' 
1893 | 18th Feb. | 3,510 | 3,011 | 86-07 499 7,738 6,116 79-04 1,622 
1894 H lith Feb. 3,511 3,023 86:10 | 488 ) 7.727 | 6,117 79:16 1,610 
Hl I i i 
1895 \ 25th Feb. =| 3,515 2,985 84-92 530 _ _ No record. —- _ 
1896 | Jet April 3,509 2919 ° $318 | 59 | Tio! 6,095 | 7865 | 1,654 
1897 | 20th Feb, | 3472 S14 | 81-05 | 658 | 7,762 | 6,367 | 92-03 1,395, 
1898 | 19th Feb. 3,446 2,718 W387; 728 | 7,768 | 6445 8297 1,323 
1899 lat April 3,373 2,799 | g298 | 574 | 7,768 No record. | 
| . ’ d os tt 
1900 | Ist April 8,461 2,957 sit | ogog | Novena] 
i ‘ i a ees ae 
1901 | let April § 3455. 2,805 shis | - | fe 4h | 
ake ee BY 38 650 i 9,498 7,495, 78-91 i 2,008 
ip gees acs 2s is3s | gs) oats eo ae aes 
1903 16th Feb, 3,405 2057 ayy 1 ee i ! fies 
: eee SOL tt giasy zo5¢5 | np : 
1904 ices pects \ b 7,265 7634 | 2,187 
9. Heth Feb, 3405+ 2588 7508 | gist | = | 
ee of BABE non | asa | o.aenp 
* Exclusive of officers of Hon. Artillery Co. Beja : 
+ For the establishment ant fiche ‘ ae Volunteers, and Brigade Staff, 
War Ottice, 28th April, 1904, Merent ranks 


» see Appendix XXVIT, 
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THE WORK OF THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION. 
Memorandum furnished by Lt.-Colonel Crosse, Secretary. 


QuEstTions. 


REPLiEs, 


1,—The objects of the National Ritle Association. 


2.—The extent to which the National Rifle Associ- 
ation encourages the more practical forms of rifle 
shooting, such as practices at unknown distances 
and moving targeta, snapshooting, eto, 


1.—To Promote and encourage rifle shooting throughout the 
King’s Dominions, and to give permanence to the Volunteer 
Force. The Association is the recognised authority of the War 
Office for the organization and affiliation of Rifle Clubs. 

The Association has affiliated to it’a Rifle Association in 
nearly every County of England, Scotland, and Wales, also 
numerous Colonial Associations ; also certain special Associations 
such as the Irish, the Ulster, the Army, the Royal Marines, 
H.M.S. “ Cambridge,” H.M.S. “ Excellent,” H.M.S. « Wildfire,” 
Associations. 


2.—By the institution of the following competitions for which 
prizes are given :— 
The Belgian Challenge Cup.—Rapid firing competition, 
between Volunteer Unita. 
The Brinsmead Challenge Shield.—Disappearing targets, 
unknown distances, between units from all the Services. 
The Commander-in-Chiefs Match.—Snap-shooting com- 
petition between Regiments of Regulars, Militia, and 
Volunteers. 
The Duke of Westminster's Challenge Cup.—Rapid firing 
competition, between Volunteer unit. 
The « Mullens” Prize.—Moving targets, unknown distances, 
between Volunteer Unite. 
Rapid firing match for Public Schools. 
Snap-shooting match for the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. 
The “ Burt.” —Rapid firing competition. 
The “ Martins.”—Rapid firing competition. 
The « Rudge Whitworth.”—Running man competition. 
The « Wantage.” —Rapid firing competition at disappearing 
targets. 
The « Pixley.”—Rapid firing competition at disappearing 
targets. 
the last five being competitions between individual competitors. 
The “ Evelyn Wood.” —Attack practice, between companies 
of Regular Infantry Regiments. 
The amount given in prizes for these competitions was, in 1903, 
over £950, exclusive of Challenge Cups. 
It must be remembered that the organization of such com- 


| petitions is exceedingly difficult in regard both to general safety 
; and to fairness of conditions as between competitors. 


The 
entries are few in number, by reason of the scarcity of ranges 
throughout the country at which men can safely practice for 
competitions of this nature, and as the expense of conducting 
the competitions is considerable, they almost invariably entail a 
loss to the Association. 


3.—Any suggestions as to the encouragement of 
such practices throughout the Volunteer Force, as 
distinguished from the comparatively small number 
who attend the Bisley Meeting. 


3.—The provision at the public expense of suitable ranges of 
which very few now exist and of a more liberal supply of ammu- 
nition for practice, would be the first essentials. 


4.—The extent to which the Bisley Range is used 
by Volunteers throughout the year. 
(i) For Class Firing. 
(ii) For Competitions. 


5.—The extent to which the Bisley Range was used 
by Rifle Clubs for Competition. 


91.—Ap" 


4—Twenty-two Corps used 1,900 targets for Class firing. 
Eighteen Corps used 1,150 targets for competitions. 
Twelve Corps used fifty targets for Team competitions. 
(A “target”? being defined as a target set up for use at a 
single distance for one day), and, in addition, the Range was 


used by: ne 
Three Battalions of Regular Infantry. 
Five Ss of Militia. 


Seven Rifle meetings. 

Eight Public schools, . 
and also by many private individuals, and for practice by the 
Colonial teams which compete at the Bisley Meeting. 


5.—Twenty-seven Clubs used 871 targeta. 


F2 
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QUESTIONS. 


6.—Every Saturday from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 2 pm. to 
7 p.m. from about the beginning of March to the middle of 
November. 

Every Wednesday from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 2 p.m. to7 p.m. 
from about the beginning of April to end of August. 

Every Thursday from 2 p.m. to 7 p.m. from April to October, 
and frequently on other days; also Bank Holidays. 

It must be understood that the ground is open at these hours 
| a8 being most convenient to the Volunteers generally. But the 
| Aszociation is ready to let targets on hire at any time at which the 

ground is not required for Military purposes under the agres- 
| ment with the War Office. 


6.—The usual days and hours on, and at which, ; 
these exercises are carried out, 


7.—440 Clubs have become affiliated, an increase in 1903 of 
100, with a total membership of over 30,000. 

While desiring to stimulate rifle practice among all classes of 
the population the Association has always kept prominently in 
view the importance of not allowing the Clubs to become counter 
attractions to the Volunteer Force, but rather of making them 
so far as possible to be feeders of that Force. 


7.—The number of Rifle Clubs affiliated to the 
National Rifle Association; the number of men com- 
prised in them. 


The Council desire to add that in the present condition of affairs in which the requirements as to Camp attendance 
constitute a difficulty for many Volunteers, there is reason to fear that the attendance at the Association’s Camp for 


competitions at Bisley may be seriously affected, owing to the impossibility of men taking two holidays in the same 
summer. 


It has been strongly urged that as a measure of relief to the men, and to prevent the good work of the Association 


being curtailed, attendance at Bisley Camp might be reckoned in place of some of the conditions of efficiency for 
Volunteers. 


18th January, 1904, 
‘ Bisley Camp, 


C. R. CROSSE, Lt.-Col, 
Secretary, National Rifle Assoct:tion. 


APPENDIX XXIV. 
MEMORANDUM ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEER RIFLE RANGE ACCOMMODATION. 


re 


The “ Return of Rifle Ranges available for Regular 
Troops and Militia,” * and “ Return of Rifle and Carbine 
Ranges available for the Imperial Yeomanry and 
Volunteer Forces,” * show the ranges at present 
available. 


The annexed statement marked A. shows the 
distance from the headquarters of each Militia unit to 
the nearest available rifle range. In the past the practice 
has been for the Militia to perform their musketry in 
connection with their annual training and the question 
of providing ranges at the training station has therefore 
been considered rather than the provision of ranges near 
headquarters. It is therefore possible that the use ot 
existing Volunteer ranges nearer headquarters might in 
some cases be obtained and that in other casos sites 
would be geographically practicable, but probably ex- 
pensive. 

Statement B. shows the distances of Volunteer ranges 
from headquarters. For convenience of comparison 
the Company and not the battalion has been taken as the 
unit, as it frequently happens in scattered corps that some 
companics have ranges adjacent to headquarters while 
other companies have to travel many miles. The dis- 
tances have been arranged as follows : 

(i.) Up to five miles. 
(ii.) Five to ten miles, and 
(iii) Over ten miles. 


The recapitulation at the end of the statement shows 
that, if the Metropolitan Corps and the Lancashire Corps 
be excluded, a good majority of the companies have 
ranges within five miles of headquarters. Sites within 


* Parliamentary Paper (Cd. No. 1777.) 


Furnished by Colonel C. EH. Heath, Assistant Quartermaster-General, War Office. 


that distance are impracticable near London and the 
large Lancashire towns, but a large range near Purfleet 
(Essex), is being provided which will greatly facilitate the 
musketry training of the Metropolitan Corps. 


It is extremely difficult to say how far the number 
of Volunteer ranges might be increased if the question 
of geographical suitability only were considered, but 
experience shows that the number of good sites near large 
towns is very limited, and that it is only in sparsely popu- 
lated districts, difficult of access and therefore unsuitable 
that sites can readily be found. But even the latter are 
frequently obtainable only at great expense on account 
of shooting and sporting rights. 


It may I think be generally accepted that where suitable 
sites exist within five miles of headquarters they have 
already been secured by the Volunteers. There are, of 
course, exceptions to this rule, such as Oxford and Peter- 
borough, where the land-owners refuse to grant the use 
of their land except at a prohibitive price, and compulsory 
purchase under the Military Lands Act, may be beyond 
the financial capacity of the corps. 


In connection with this difficulty of obtaning ordinary 
open ranges within easy distance of headquarters, the 
Ritle Range Committee has had under consideration for 
some time past the question of constructing protected 
ranges which would allow of practice up to 300 yards 
where open ranges cannot be provided. Experts visited 
safety ranges in uso in the principal Continental countries 
and in the United States and extensive experiments have 
been made at the School of Musketry, Hythe, but un- 
fortunately these experiments prove that no type of 
protected range yet tried can be considered absolutely 
safe and they cannot therefore be recommended for use. 


a 
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Miniature Protected Ranges (thirty yards) for use with 
the service cartridge are however quite safe, and the 
commandant of the School of Musketry recently suggested 
the desirability of meeting the range difficulty by allowing 
the Volunteers to fire a portion of their course on such 
ranges. The matter is, I understand, now being con- 
sidered in the Branch of the Director of Military Educa- 
tion and Training. 

The regulations provide that Volunteer Corps shall pro- 
vide their own range accommodation—vide paragraph 
14d. Volunteer Regulations, but where War Department 
ranges are available Volunteers may carry out their 
practice thereon at a charge of £2 10s. per company per 
annum for Rifle Volunteers, and £1 5s. per battery of 
Volunteer Artillery or company of Volunteer Engineers— 
paragraph 256 Volunteer Regulations. This charge is 
intended to cover only the cost of wear and tear of appli- 
ances, etc. 

The usual course is for Volunteers to find what they 
consider a desirable site and report on ita practicability. 
(Paragraph 254 Volunteer Regulations); the distriot 
inspector of musketry then reports on the proposal and, 
if it is deemed satisfactory, it is forwarded by the general 
officer commanding for the sanction of the Secretary of 
State. 

Up to the introduction of the -303 rifle no direct steps 
were taken by the War Department to financially assist 
Volunteers in the matter of ranges. On the introduction 
of the new weapon however a large number of ranges 
suitable for the Martini Henry rifle were considered unfit 
for use with the -303 rifle and were closed as unsafe. 
This caused great loss to the Volunteers and it was con- 
sidered desirable to depart from the old rule and give 
financial assistance towards providing new ranges or 
rendering the existing ones suitable. In all £170,000 
was provided in the Military Works Loans for this pur- 
pose, and I understand the Accountant-General is furnish- 
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ing particulars as to the manner in which this sum has 
been dealt with.t+ 

As regards the legislative action taken for facilitating 
the provision of rifle ranges by County Councils and other 
local authorities please see the following Acts :— 

(i.) Ranges Act, 1891, under which ‘‘ The Council 
of a County or Borough may, at the request of one 
or more Volunteer Corps, purchase and hold lands on 
behalf of such Volunteer Corps for military purposes.” 


(ii.) The Military Lands Act, 1892, which em- 
powers County Councils, etc. (a) to purchase and 
hold land on behalf of Volunteer Corps for military 
purposes (b) to borrow money for the purchase of 
the land, and (c) to lease land held for public pur- 
poses to Volunteer Corps for any period not exceeding 
twenty-one years. 

(iii.), The Military Lands Act, 1900, which ex- 
tended the powers of County Councils, etc., so that 
land purchased under the Act of 1892 might be 
leased to Volunteer Corps for any period not ex- 
ceeding ninety-nine years. This Act also provides 
for bye-laws to regulate sea or tidal waters, fore- 
shores, etc., within the danger area of a range. 


(iv.) The Military Lands Act, 1903, which gave 
County Councils, etc., power to hire land for military 
purposes. (Already two Councils at least—Dover 
and Gloucester—have taken advantage of this 
power). 

A private Bill was introduced in the House of Commons 
in July, 1901, entitled ‘‘ A Bill to promote the acquisition 
of rifle ranges ” with the object of giving County Councils, 
Volunteers, etc., the power to compulsorily hire sites, 
but it failed to become law. 


+ Parliamentary Paper (Cd. No. 1503.) 


MILITIA RIFLE RANGES. 


STATEMENT A. 
Showing the distance from the headquarters of each Militia Unit to the nearest avatlable Rifle Range. 
| ‘Distance 
: Head- ne from | Under | 5 | Over 
Regiments: Quarters. District. Range. Head- 5 to| 10 
Quarters; 10 
Miles. | Mls. Miles; 
ee | | : 
| | | 
Roya. ENGINEERS. ; Paen 
Fortress Forces— | \ r 
Royal Anglesey - -|Beaumsris- -/| N.W. | ParcPentir - - i 1 SAhese 
Royal Monmouthshire - | Monmouth - -| W. Monmouth os ae 1 1 = 
Submarine Miners— | | 
Portsmouth Division - | Portsmouth - - 8. | Browndown - - 2; 1 tes 
Needles - - - - | Fort Victoria, Isle! — Parkhurst- - - lo) — 1 
| of Wight | - aes 3 
Plymouth - - - | Plymouth - om » | Tregantle - - - — oo 
Thatiea - - - - | Gravesend - -'| T. | Milton - xe - 2 1 = aS 
Medway - - - - | Sheerness - -| TT. Barton’s Point - 13? 1 nl ers 
Harwich - - - -| Harwich - - E. | Landguard - - 2 1 eh Nee 
Milford Haven - S - | Pembroke Dock - Ww. | Penally - - S 104 — = 1 
Western - - - - | Plymouth - - WwW. | Tregantle - - - 6 io 1 Vig Neem 
Humber - - - - | Paull-on-Humber- | N.E. Strensal] - - >| 50 = erie 
Falmouth : 5 - | Falmouth - 7 W. | Tregantle - - Si 384 Pa — 1 
| a 1 ras 
Total’ 3. esis ee oe se! eh S 6 | 3 | 3 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


MILITIA—Continued. 
| Fe ae Distance | 8 
. Bat- Head- District. from | Under | to | Over 
Regiments. talion. Quarters. | + Range. Head-'| 5 |10| 10 
Quarters.’ Miles. | Mls.! Miles; 
f n 
Inrantry. | Miles. 
Royal Scots - - | 3rd | Glencorse - - 8. Melleny - : - 3 1 —|- 
Royal West Surrey- | 3rd | Guildford - -) A. | Pirbright- - =| 8 seas Tee 
East Kent - | 8rd | Canterbury- -| S.E. | Canterbury - -| — x ss) sae 
8rd | Lancaster - -! NW. Bulk- : : : 3 -|- 
Royal Lancaster = - 4th | Lancaster - -| — % 3 ra ee 
Northumberland Fos.) Sth | AInwick - -| NE. | Moor Laws - - 5 - 1) —- 
. ‘ 5th | Warwick - -| NW. Wedgesrock Park - 2 1 —|—- 
Royal Warwickshire { 6th | Warwick - -| — - » — | 1 |-|- 
bth | Hounslow - -; H. Runemede - 9) 4 = 1j— 
Royal Fusiliers 6th | Finsbury - - - * 19 = —| 1 
7th | Hounslow - _ se 9 -_ 1 
" 8rd | Warrington - -| NW. Altcar- - - a7 | — —-! 1 
Liverpool = - 4th | Warrington. -| — = — | — j-l 1 
| 8rd | Norwich - -| E. Great Yarmouth = - 19 -—- |-| 1 
Norfolk - — - 4th | Norwich - -| — * ” — *- |-| 1 
F 4 8rd | Lincom - -| NE. Grantham. - = - 30 | ~- j—j] 1 
Lincolnshire - 4 4th | Grantham - -; — re oo 
> 8rd | Plymouth - -| W. Tregantle - se ats Gp Aye 
Devonshire - -{| 4th | Exeter - -| W. co | — |—j] 1 
3rd _| BurySt. Edmund’s EE. Landguard - - bE (ell 
Sufok - - -{| ah |Ey - - el) — iz 360 cae Lee 
8rd__| Taunto. : 1 Ww. Whitchurch - - 55 - - 1 
Somersetshire L,I. - {| 4th Tatuten te he ae a BF ie be ay 
: 3rd | York - - -| NE. | Stremsall- - -| 5 , — | LV] — 
West Yorkshire A 4th | York - . 2 So aa es 5 oe sas 1. 
East Yorkshire = - 8rd | Beverley - -| NE. Strensall - - 27 - Fi 1 
. 8rd | Bedford” - -' E Millbrook - - - 7 _ = 
Bedfordshire - {| 4th | Hertford - -! E. | Royston - - -| 20 ; — |—| 1 
Leicestershire- = - 8rd | Leicester - N.E. Trent - - - wi} |-}| i 
| 3rd | Wexford = - - L Kilworth* : : —- | ti-| - 
Royal Irish - | 4th | Clonmel -— - I. | Scartneglse - -} 1 , — |—j 1 
bth | Kilkenny - -} TL Ballydanie - 6 - 1f—- 
; 3rd | Richmond - -| NE Aislebeck - - - - 1 -|- 
Yorkshire — - 4th | Richmond - -}) — ‘i 1} Ue: 
bth | Bury - - -| N.W: | Altcar = - - 27 - _- 
Lancashire Fusiliers : éth | Bury - ae a a | — |—| 1 
Royal Scots Fusiliers | 3rd | Ayr - - -j Se Irvine - + - 10 - 1) - 
3rd | Chester - -| N.W. Altcar = - - - 21 = —-| 1 
Cheshire 25+ -{ 4th | Macclesfield. -| — . 39 — |-|1 
8rd | Wrexham - -| N.W: | Erddig - - 1 1 -|- 
RoyalWelsb Fusiliers {' 4th |Camarvon - -| — | ParoPentir - -| 20 —- |j-| 1 
3rd | Brecon - Ww. Brecon Beacons : 5 _- ad 
South Wales Bords.- {! 4th | Welchpool - -/ N.W. | Dolgelly- - -) 34 | — |—| 1 
King’s Own Scot. Bd. 3rd | Dumfries - -| Se. Conhuith- - - 1 -|- 
| 3rd | Hamilton - - Sc. Irvine - : E) —-| 1 
Scottish Rifles ee 4th | Hamilton - iF eas e iu hs ee 1 
8rd | Enniskillen - = - i Fimner - - -| 393 -—- |-| 1 
Royal @ (' 4th | Omagh a ee ‘ 42 Bare | 
Foaliors > * {| bth | Ballyshannon =| — . 13 1 j—-j|- 
3rd__(| Bristol - . W. Whitchurch - - Rhos 1 ies 
Gloucestershire - {] 4th | Cirencester - - | — i s | — |—| 1 
% 6th | Worcester - -| N.W. | Tiddesley Wood - Boa Bic 
Woroestershire -{| 6th | Worcester - : a = 8 = 1{—- 
East Lancashire 3rd | Preston - -| NW. | Chippng- - -) Wo | — |—-| ! 
3rd | Kingston - -! HH. Hounslow ete a te 1] - 
East Surrey - -{ 4th | Kingston - Ue gas » 1 ~ j;1il- 
Duke of Cornwall's ' H 
Light Infantry - | 3rd | Bodmin - -| W. | Wadebridge -  - 8 _ lj — 
West Riding - - | 3rd | Halifax - -| NE Strensall : - 45 5 = —| 1 
3rd | Carlisle : -| NW. Cummersdale - - D) a 1 —-| -) 
Border - - -j!| 4th | Carlisle - -| — i ob 1 j-|- 
Royal Sussex- - 3rd | Chichester - -| S.E. | Mile Oak - -| 2% | — j-] } 
Hampshire - - 3rd__| Winchester - = Ss. Squob Wood - - 2 | — - . 
3rd | Lichfield - -| N.W: foo om i 
South Staffordshire - { 4th Lei Ware Bal | ween Pk: s a0 ies ae 
Dorsetshire - - 8rd_| Dorchester - : 8S. | Wool - - - 2, - j= a 
South Lancashire - 3rd__| Warrington - N.W: Altcar = - - - 2k: _ 1 
Welsh - - | rd | Cardiff. - -| W. | Porthcawl - -| 30 | — /-| 1 
Royal Higblenders : 3rd | Perth- - -| Se. | Barry Links - = ~- 28 = lees) od 
3rd | High Wycombe - H: Little Kimble - : 0. = pe ae 
Oxfordshire L.I.  - | 4th | Oxford se : i. ‘Abingdon a ‘ eee rin 
| 8rd | Warley - -| E North Weald - -| 12 | — !—j 1 
Essex -  - - | 4th | Warley - = fe * 12 = il. ab 
Nottinghamshire - 3rd. | Derby- - -, N.E. | Derby - + - 3 1 j-l|- 
and Derbyshire -\; 4th | Newark - N.E. Grantham - - wy = — ;—| 1 
Loyal N. Lancashire | 3rd | Preston - -| N.W. | Chipping - -| Wh -—  -) 1 
Northamptonshire - , 3rd | Northampton -! E. | South Bank - = 40. ip eee ees 
Carried forward - [ie 319 Val 
| | : . 
When trained at Kilworth. 
+H.—Home. 


T.—Thames. 
E — Ea-tern- 


W.—Western. 
S.—Southern. 
S.E.—South Eastern 


A.—Aldershot. 
I.—Treland. 
So.--Scottish. 


N.E.— North Eastern: 
N.W.—North Wes‘ern. 
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MILITIA—Continued. 
Bat- ] Head District. pistance 1 
i ; ce rict. ‘ from | Under | to | Over 
ea ama talion. Quarters, | * Range. Head-} 5. /10.! 10, 
Ii Quarters. Miles. | Mls.| Miles: 
' | 
InFantRyY—cont. j 
Miles. 
Brought forward - 
Royal Berkshire - 3rd | Reading - - H. Henley - - - 9 = 1/— 
Royal West Kent - 3rd | Maidstone - ari. aps Boxley - "4 rs 2 1 pny ee 
Yorkshire L.I. - ra Pontefract - -| N.E. Doncaster. -~ - 16 - - 1 
" : 3 Shrewsbury- -| NW. Llangollen - - 30 - - 1 
Bbrepsbite eb es { 4th | Hereford “- =| NW. Leominster - -| a3 | — [=| a 
ounslow - : H. Hounslow - - 1 1 -| - 
Middlesex =-  - { 6th | Hounslow - -| — . if 1 | an SS 
5th | Huntingdon - E. Landguard - - 92 - - 1 
King’s Royal Rifle [ 7th | Barnet TAS H. Wormwood Scrubs - 10 — 1} —- 
Corps - : | 8th | Carlow - - L Carlow - : - 34 1 elt) os 
Sth | Mallow - -| Kilworth - «| 93 pata (Pee ee | 
Wiltshire- - - 3rd | Devizes - - Ss. Devizes - - - 34 1 -|— 
5th | Ashton - -| NW. Staleybridge - - 3 1 -|— 
Manchester - — - 6th Ashton | Pas ae Dre = rae ee pee 
‘ 3rd__| Lichfiel - -| NW. Wedgnock Pk. - - 30 — - 1 
North Staffordshire- 4th | Lichfed .  . ras f 30 so Say 
York and Lancaster 3rd | Pontefract - -| N.E. Doncaster - 16 - |- 1 
3rd | Barnard Castle -| N.E. Deepdale ce 1 1 -|— 
Durham LI - - { 4th | Newoastle-on-Tyne| NE. Wiley by at 0d Se Spc 
Highland LI { 3rd | Hamilton - -/| So. 14 Thankerton- = - 30 - j- 1 
aes pete 4th | Hamilton - -| — is a eae ey ett f 
Seaforth Highlanders 3rd | Dingwall - -/| Se. Fort George- —- 4 1 -|— 
Gordon Highlanders 3rd | Aberdeen - : Seo. Seaton Links - - 2 1 -|- 
Cameron Highlanders 3rd | Inverness - - Se. Longman - - - 1 1 —_j— 
8rd | Newtownwards - L Kinnegar - - 17; = - 1 
Hy i 4th Belfast - - _ ” 6 _ 1 — 
Royal Irish Rifles -/) 5h | Downpatrick -| I. | Ballykinler - -| 9 | — | 1] — 
6th | Dundalk - - Iz | Redbarms- - - 2t 1 -|- 
8rd | Armagh - -| I, Redbarns -  -| 1 — |—/] 1 
Royal Irish Fusiliers { 4th | Cavan - I Fimneer - - - 55 — - 1 
5th | Monaghan -~— - L Redbarns - 35 - {[- 1 
3rd | Castlebar - = - I. Castlebar are ok 23 1 cen ee 
Connaught Rangers - 4th | Galway - I: Oranmore - 5 - 1; — 
5th | Boyle- - - I | Garrow - aes 23 1 -|- 
Argyll & Sutherland 8rd | Stirling - -| So: | Auchincarrock- - 30 - |- 1 
Highlanders - { 4th | Paisley - +! So. Irvine - - - 22 - i- 1 
3rd | Birr - - - L Listreen Bog - - 3 1 j|/—| — 
Leinster- - -§| 4th | Maryboro’ - -| I | Maryboro - - a (eee Nee 
{i 5th | Navan - I. | Moaney - - -| 26 —- j;-| 1 
3rd | Kinsale - - I: Preghane - - 4 1 -|— 
Royal Munster Fus. J | 4th | Tralee- - - I. | Ballydunlea - - 3 1 —|— 
(| 6th | Limerick - - I. | Ballyglan - - 29 _ - 1 
3rd | Naas - - - I. Curragh - : ll - — 1 
Royal Dublin Fus. - | 4th | Dublin- : - I. | Kilbride - - 15 _- _ 1 
} 6th | Dublin. - - 7 15 yi) S| Sell a 
| bth | Woolwich - -| T. | Miltm - - -| 15 Bare ES oe 
Rifle Brigade - = {| 6th | Mullingar - - I. | Marlingstown Bog - 3t 1 —-|—-— 
' Ith | Dalston - - H. | Wormwood Scrubs - 8 — se ees 
Total = - 35 | 25 | 64 
Rican ci! Pt eee i pics ns 
1 
Royat Agmy MEpicat Corps 
(Mirra). ‘ 
North-Eastern District Coy. - | York - = - — | Strensall a! 5 St Uline 
North-Western District Coy. -| Lichfield - -| — | Wedgenock Park -/ 30 = j7] 1 
Eastern District Company - | Colchester - . _ Middlewick - - 1 1 -|- 
Southern District Company - | Netley = 7 _ Browndown - - 12 _ —_ 1 
South-Eastern District Coy. - | Aldershot - - _ Ash - - -| 1to3 1 —-| — 
2nd South-Eastern District Co. | Chatham - - T. Milton - - - 8 -—- 'lj|— 
Home District (late Middlesex 
Company) - -— - - | Woolwich - : era ” 15 =<, = 1 
Home District (late Surrey Co.) | Aldershot - - — ; Ash- - : - 1 | 1 —|— 
Scottish District Company - | Edinburgh - - | — | Hunter’sBog- -| 1 | 2 | —| — 
Dublin District Company - | Dublin - L Kilbride - - 6 | — - 1 
2nd Dublin District Company -| Curragh - — - L Curragh - - - Sy ate hk —-|—- 
Belfast District Company = | Belfast - - L Kinnegar - = 6 os 1}, — 
Total ao we atl hes | 6 3 a6 
Recapitulation of distances. 
12 Companies Royal Engineers, Militia - - - - - - - - 6 3 3 
124 Battalions Infantry, Militia : - - - iB : : : >| 35 | 25) 64 
12 Companies Royal Army Medical Corps, Militia . : 5 . 7 5 3 4 
*H.—Home. W.—Western. A.—Aldershot: N.E.—North Eastern. 
T.—Thames: S.—Southern: J.—Ireland. N.W.—North Western 
S.E.—South Eastern: Sc.—Scottish. 


E.—Eastern: 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS ; 


VOLUNTEER RIFLE RANGES. 


STATEMENT B. 


Showing the distances between the headquarters of Volunteer companies and rifle ranges. 


Eastern DistTRicr. 


Number of Companies. 


Corps. 
Under | 5 to 10 Over 
5 miles. miles. | 10 miles. 
lst. | Northampton 
R.E. (Vols.) _- - 2 
1st Bedfordshire R.E. 
(Vols.) - 6 _ 
Ist V.B. Norfolk 
Regt. 6 - _ 
2nd V.B. Norfolk 
Regt. 5 _- 5 
3rd V.B. = Norfolk 
Regt. 34 3t 3 
4th V.B. Norfolk 
Regt. 4 2 4 
1st V.B. Suffolk Regt. 7 2 - 
2nd V.B.Suffolk Rest. 1 1 - 
3rd V.B. Suffolk Regt. 9 - - 
4th V.B. Suffolk Regt. 8 — = 
Ist V.B. Bedfoid 
Regt. 6} 1 ly 
2nd V.B. Bedford 
Regt. 8 - = 
3rd -V.B. Bedford 
Regt. 4 6 - 
4th V.B. Bedford 
Regt. 1 1 4 
lst V.B. Essex Regt. & 5 3 
2nd V.B. Essex Regt. Tt 2 + 
3rd V.B. Essex Regt. 13 —_ a 
4th V.B. Essex Regt. _ - n 
Ist V.B. Northamp- 
ton Regt. 6 9} $ 
Total | 1004 39 34 


Homa Distz107. 


Corps. 


Honorable Artillery 
Company (Infantry) 

Electrical Engineers, 
R.E. (Vols.) 

1st London 
(Vols.) 

lst Middlesex R.E. 
(Vols.) 

East London R.E. 
(Vols.) 

Ist V.B. Royal West 
Surrey Regt. 


R.E. 


Carried forward 


Number of Companies. 


Under 5 to 10 Over 
5 miles. | miles. 10 miles. 
_ _ 5 
=» = i 9 
- - 7 
9 _ = 
= _ 11 
1 7 1 
10 7 33 


Home Disrercr—cont. 


Corps. 


Brought forward 


2nd V.B. Royal West 
Surrey Regt. 

3rd V.B. Royal West 
Surrey Regt. 

4th V.B. Royal West 
Surrey Regt. 

lst V.B. Royal Fusi- 
liers. 

2nd V.B. Royal Fusi- 
liers. 

8rd V.B. Royal Fusi- 
liers. 

1st Surrey V.R.C. 

2nd V.B. East Surey 
Regt. 

3rd V.B. East Surrey 
Regt. 

4th V.B. East Surrey 
Regt. 

Ist V.B. Oxford L.I. 

2nd V.B. Oxford L.I. 

1st Bucks V.R.C. 

4th V.B. Oxford L.I. 

Ist V.B. Royal Berk- 
shire Regt. 

Ist V.B. Middlesex 
Regt. 
2nd y B. 
Regt. 
17th Middlesex V.R.C. 
1st Middlesex V.R.C. 
2nd Middlesex V.R.C. 
4th Middlesex V.R.C. 
5th Middlesex V.R.C. 
12th Middlesex V.R.C. 
13th Middlesex V.R.C. 
2lst Middlesex V.R. 
22nd Middlesex V.R. 
25th Middlesex V.R.' 
27th Middlesex V.R. 
Ist London V.R. 
2nd London V.R. 
3rd London V.R. 
4th London V.R. 
7th Middlesex V.R C. 
14th Middlesex V.R.C. 
15th Middlesex V.R.C. 
R.C. 
B.C. 


Middlesex 


16th Middlesex V. 

18th Middlesex V. 

19th Middlesex V.R.C. 

20th Middlesex V.R.C. 

24th Middlesex V.R.C. 

26th Middlesex V.R.C. 

lst Tower Hamlets, 
V.R.C. 

2nd Tower Hamlets 
V.R.C. 


poral 


Number of Companies. 


Under 
5 miles. 


5 to 10 
miles. 


Over 
10 miles. 


10 7 33 


ae Ll 
on) 


oo aro! 


to 
we 
iS 
- 


PLEEEP LPL Ett bab titielttite | 


PLL LEE EEE EEL EE Lol & bol Ll oe | 
i} 


, | 
Io 
= oS 


60 944 


———— 
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Norra Easresn Disraicr. 


Nosra Western Distaicr. 


Number of Companies. 


Number of Companies. 


Corps. Corps. 
Under | 5 to 10} Over Under | 5 to 10 Over 
5 miles. miles. | 10 miles. 5 miles, miles. | 10 miles, 
Ist Cheshire R.E. 
lst Durham R. E. (Vols.) - - 6 
(Vols.) - 5 2 2nd Cheshire R.E. 
Ist Newcastle - on - (Vols.) 6 - _ 
Tyne R.E. (Vols.) _ 8 _ Ist Flintshire R.K. 
Ist West Riding (Vols.) 1} _ - 
Yorks. R.E. (Vols.) _ q - Ist Lancashire R.E. 
2nd West Riding (Vols.) _- 9 - 
Yorks. R.E. (Vols.) 9 1 - 2nd Lancashire R.E. 
Tees Division, Sub- (Vols.) - _ 6 
marine Miners, R.E. 3rd Lancashire R.E. 
(Vols.) 2 _ - (Vols.) 8 _ _ 
Tyne Division, Sub- Mersey Division, Sub- 
marine Miners, R.E. marine Miners, R.E. 
(Vols.) 7 - _ (Vols.) —- — 3 
1st V.B. Northumber- Ist V.B. Royal Lan- 
land Fusiliers 12 - > caster Regt. 8 _ ~_ 
2nd V.B. Northum- 2nd V.B. Royal Lan- 
berland Fusiliers 2 9 - caster Regt. - 1 5 
3rd V.B. Northum- Ist V.B. Royal War- 
berland Fusiliers - - 10 wick Regt. 18 — = 
1st V.B. Lincolnshire 2nd V.B. Royal War- 
Regt. - - 7 wick Regt. 9 a 2 
2nd V.B. Lincolnshire Ist V.B. Liverpool 
t. 6 sa 2 Regt. - 13 = 
3rd V.B. Lincolnshire 2nd V.B. Liverpool 
t. 8 - - Regt. - - 10 
Ist V.B. West York- 3rd_V.B. Liverpool 
shire . 5 5 2 Regt. 1 _ 1 
2nd V.B. West York- 4th V.B. Liverpool 
shire . - 9 —- Regt. - 4 7 
3rd V.B. West York- 5th V.B. Liverpool 
shire Regt. - _- 10 Regt. _- - 8 
Ist V.B. East York- 6th V.B. Liverpool 
shire Regt. - - 8 Regt. _ _ 8 
2nd V.B. East York- 7th V.B. Liverpool 
shire Regt. 2 1 3 Regt. - 1 = 
Ist V.B. Leicester 8th V. B. Liverpool 
Regiment 4 13 - Regt. _ - 8 
lst V.B. Yorkshire 1st V.B. Cheshire Regt. 1 1 10 
t. 7 2 1 2nd V.B.Cheshire Regt. - —_ ll 
2nd V.B. Yorkshire 8rd V.B. Cheshire Regt. 1 — 7 
t. 6 1 - 4th V.B. Cheshire Regt. 7 _ 1 
st V.B. West Riding 5th V.B. Cheshire Regt. 9 1 a 
Regt. 6 -— - Ist V.B. Royal Welsh 
2nd V.B. West Rid- ! Fusiliers 9 2 = 
ing Regt. 4 Tish 6 2nd V.B. Royal Welsh 
3rd V.B. West Rid- i Fusiliers eae. 6 5 ~ 
ing Regt. 7 P| 3 3rd V.B. Royal We 
lt VB. Notte. and Fusiliers 7 1 2 
Derbyshire Regt. 9 2 1 lst V.B. Worcester 
2nd V.B. Notts. and Regt. 8 a 4 
Derbyshire Regt. 7 1 | 5 2nd V.B. Worcester 
Ist Nottinghamshire, | Regt. 5 - 4 
V.R.C. _ 18 - lst V.B. East Lanca- 
4th V.B. Notts. and shire Regt. 4 7 i 
Derbyshire Regt. 5 2 1 2nd V.B. East Lanca- 
ist V.B. Yorkshire, shire Regt. 5 7 a 
LI. 2 3 5 Ist V.B. Border Regt. 5 3 = 
Ist V.B. York and 2nd V.B. Border Regt. 7 ' 2 = 
Lancaster Regt. = 9 - 3rd V.B. Border Regt. 8; — ne 
2nd V.B. York and Ist V.B. South i 
Lancaster Regt. 5 3} 4 Staffordshire Regt. 3 | 1 
Ist V.B. Durham L.I. 4 8 _ 2nd =V.B. South 
2nd V.B. Durham Staffordshire Regt. 8 1 = 
LL 6 4 1 3rd sV.B. = South 
3rd V.B. Durham L.I. 7 = - Staffordshire Regt. 11 2 a 
-4th V.B. Durham L.I. 10 1 - Ist V.B. South Lan- 
Sth V.B. Durham L.L. 7 1 4 cashire Regt. _ ae: ll 
| 2nd V.B. South Lan- : 
cashire Regt. 1 1 | 8 
Se eee — | S22. 
Total 149 115 15 Carried forward 156} 68 135 
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5) ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS * 
VOLUNTEER RIFLE RAN 'GES—Continued. 
Nogrs Wesrers Disraict—cont. Scortish District—cont. 
Number of Companies. es ‘ - — a = 
Corps. Under | 5 to 10 | Over TPs. nder Z ver 
vs 5 miles. | miles. | 10 miles. 5 miles. | milea. | 10 miles. 
Brought forward 1563 68 135 Brought forward | 154 59 4 
Ist V.B. Lancashire Ist V.B. Royal High- 
Fusiliers 8 - - landers po POP S 
Qnd V.B. Lancashire 2nd V.B. Royal High- | 
Fusiliers - 5 2 landers. ; 3 1 _ 
3rd V.B. Lancashire 3rd V.B. Royal High- 
Fusiliers - - 16 landers. ri = = 8 
let V.B. Loyal North 4th V.B. Royal High- : 
Lancashire Regt. 5 1 5 landers. " 8 = 
2nd V.B. Loyal North 5th V.B. Royal High- ; 
Lancashire Regt. - 10 2 landers ‘ 9 1 = 
lst V.B. Shropshire 6th V.B. Royal High- | 
LI. 5 - 3 landers. 12 1 —- 
2nd V.B. Shropshire lst V.B.Highland L.I. - 12 _ 
LI. 5 1 2 Qnd V.B. Highland 
lst Herefordshire LI. : => i 9 1 
V.R.C. 6 1 4 $rd_ V.B. Highland | 
Ist V.B. Manchester LI. _ 12 > 
Regt. 4 - 10 9th Lanark V.B.C. 6 pee - 
2nd V.B. Manchester Sth V.B. Highland 
Regt. - - 15 LL ==) 13 - 
3rd V.B. Manchester lst V.B. Seaforth | 
Regt. 9 - - Highlanders. 9 - - 
4th V.B. Manchester 1st Sutherland V.R.C. 12 | —- - 
Regt. - - 13 3rd V.B. Seaforth 
5th V.B. Manchester Highlanders 8 | 3 _ 
Regt. - _ 13 lst V.B. Cameron 
6th V.B. Manchester - 10 - Highlanders 10 | - _ 
Regt. :- _- - lst V.B. Gordon | 
lst V.B. North Staf- Highlanders. ll — - 
fordshire Regt. 13 1 - 2nd V.B. Gordon | 
2nd V.B. North Staf- Highlanders. 7 - - 
fordshire Regt. 5 1 3 8rd V.B. Gordon | 
Highlanders. \ 6 | 2 _- 
Total 2164 98 223 4th V.B. Gordon | 
Highlanders. | a | = = 
Soorrien Distaror. Sth V.B. Gordon | 
Number of Companies. Highlanders. 3 | 1 a 
Corps. Under | 5 to 10 Over eigen Neorg ie th | a 
5 miles. miles 10 miles. 7th “V.B. Gordon 
Ist _ Aberdeenshire Highlanders. | 3 | = rs 
R.E. (Vols.) 6 = - lst V.B. Argyll and | | 
1st Lanarkshire R.B. Sutherland High- 
(Vols.) = 12 = landers. ; 10 - - 
Clyde Division, Sub- 2nd V.B. Argyll and 
marino Miners, R.B. Sutherland High- | 
(Vols.) 4 oe = landers. 9 | 1 - 
Forth Division, Sub- 3rd V.B. Argyll and 
marine Miners, R.E. Sutherland High- 
(Vols.) 4 = = landers. 8s | 1 - 
Tay Division, Sub- 4th V.B. Argyll and | | 
marine Miners, R.E. Sutherland High- 
(Vols.) 4 _ = landers. 2 5 3 
Queen’s Rifle Volun- bth V.B. Argyll and | 
teer Brigade (Royal Sutherland Highb- | 
Scots.) 29 = - landers. | 10 — - 
4th V.B. Royal Scots 8 - - 1st DumbartonV.R.C. | 7 3 4 
5th V.B. Royal Scots 10 _ ate 7th V.B. Argyll and | 
6th V.B. Royal Scote ll _- _ Sutherland  High- 
7th V.B. Royal Scots 6 _ — landers. | 4 4 = 
8th V.B. Royal Scots 8 1 = 
9th V.B. Royal Scots 8 as = Total | 3514 128 22 
Ist V.B. Royal Scots 
Fusiliers 5 5 _ Sours Eastern Distaict. 
ene ue Royal Scots 5 1 3 Number of Companies. 
‘usillers ae er elk 
Galloway V.R.C. 8 zs a Corps. ured 5 os anata 
let Roxburgh and Lacarice Lecter : 
Selkirk V.R.C. ll — — Ist Sussex RB.E. 
2nd V.B. King’s Own (Vols.) 6 6 c= 
Scottish Bords. 9 - - lst V.B. East Kent 
3rd V.B. King’s Own Regt. 5 5 6 
Scottish Borderers 10 _ _ 2nd V.B. East Kent 
Jet Lanark V.R.C. - 16 _ Regt. 5 1 1 
2nd —~V.B. Scottish Ist V.B. Royal 
Rifles. 8 2 1 Sussex Regt. = 9 = 
31d Lanarkshire 2nd =V.B. Royal 
V.R.C. : - 13 - Sussex Regt. 5 6 1 
4th V.B. Scottish lst Cinque Ports 
rifles. = 9 - V.R.C. 10 1 - 
Carried forward | 154 59 4 Total 31 28 8 
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VOLUNTEER RIFLE RANGES—ont. 


Sovuruzew Distniocr. 


Haber of cncinetion Number of Companies. 
Corps. 
— ied ae Ores eae Under 5 to 10 Over 
vole mike: nO mallee: 5 miles. miles. 10 miles. 
ire R.E. - — 
a ¢ : Brought forward 58 25 8 
ist V.B. Hampehi 
tea ee el ak 2 1 | 224 VB. Somerset. 
2nd V.B. Hampshire shire L.I. 12 1 = 
Regt. = 8 1 3rd_V.B. Somerset- 
3rd_V.B. Hampshire shire L.I. 6 3 - 
Regt. 13 4 1 1st V.B. South Wales 
4th V.B. Hampshire Borderers. - 9 - - 
Regt 4 1 6 2nd V.B. South Wales 
1 Borderers. 3 7 1 
Sth Hampshire : 3 : ard VB. South Wales 
A rderers. 7 2 - 
gills ss pometshite . , = 4th V.B. South Wales 
lst Wiltshire V.R.C. 8 1 1 Borderers. 6 - 1 
2nd V.B. Wiltshire 5th V.B. South Wales 
Regt. 2 6 2 Borderers. 5 - 1 
Ist V.B. Gloucester 
Regt. =e 11 — 
2nd V.B. Gloucester 
aot eS bad 19 Regt. 8 1 2 
3rd V.B. Gloucester 
THames DistRict. Regt. _ 8 a, 
Ist V.B. Duke of 
f ies. Cornwall’s L.I. 4 8 1 
Bieipee oe comeen Qnd V.B. Duke of 
C Cornwall’s L.I. 9 1 1 
. Ist V.B. Welsh Regt. 8 3 2 
guntee | 5 to 10 | | jOrer | cad V.B. Welsh Regt. | 6} 3} 3 
3rd V.B. Welsh Regt.| 24 _ - 
3rd Glamorgan V.R.C. 2 7 - 
lst V.B. Royal Weet 
Kent Regt. 9 1 1 
2nd V.B. Royal West Total. 167} 80} 23 
Kent Regt. ES 1 12 
as ire Pad ANd = 9 = Wootwion Distzicr. 
. Number of Companies. 
Total. 9 ll 13 
Corps. 
Under 5 to 10 Over 
WV meray DisTeWt 5 miles | miles. | 10 miles. 
Number of Companies. = 
a : 3rd V.B. Royal West 
rps. Kent Re; _- - 10 
Under 5 to 10 Over Bt. 
5 miles. miles. 10 miles. = 
= = Total. _ - 10 
1 
Ist Devon and Somer- 
set R.E. (Vols.) 6 4 - REOAPITULATION. 
1st Gloucester R.E. 
PM i ean RE. s <= a Number of Companies. 
hg : oN = District. = 
oe pice: Sab Under | 5 to10 | Over 
(Vols.) tae 4 = =e 5 miles | miles. | 10 miles. 
Ist V.B. Devonshire : 
Regt. 4 —- 6 : 
2nd V.B. Devonshire Eastern 100} 39 344 
Regt. 2 10 - Home 60 944 304} 
3rd_V.B. Devonshire North Eastern 149 115 75 
Regt. 7 2 _ North Western 21 98 223 
4th V.B. Devonshire Scottish 351} 128 22 
Regt. 11 - - South Eastern 31 28 8 
5th V.B. Devonshire Southern 544 28 19} 
Regt. 6 1 1 Thames 9 ll 13 
Ist V.B. Somerset- Western 167} 804 23 
shire L.I. 1 8 1 Woolwich - = 10 
Carried forward 58 25 8 Totals. 11394 622 7324 
Ge 


Wastean District—coné. 


91.—Ap. 
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INFANTRY VOLUNTEERS. 


Distance of Company from Range. Number of Companies. 
Not exceeding lmile - - - - - - - 242 
» ” 2milee - -- --- - 374 
” en Smilax - - - - - - 265 
me Eee) Sa niles tesseees oe Sere 102 
fe oe Smiles - - - -- - 87 " 
—— 1,040 
Over 5 but not exceeding 10 miles - - 554 554 
Over 10 but not exceeding 20 miles- - - 428 428 
Over 20miles- - -------+- 258} 258} 
Total number of Companies - - - peta het Herel 2,280% 


APPENDIX XXV. 
NUMBERS OF APPLICATIONS FROM MILITIA AND VOLUNTEER OFFICERS, RECEIVED IN ARMY 


CORPS AND DISTRICTS, TO UNDERGO A COURSE OF MUSKETRY AT HYTHE IN 1503, 
(Furnished by War Office.) 


Army Corps or Distriot. 


1st Army Corps 

od Army Corps 

3rd Army Corps nN 
4th Army Corps Be 
North Eastern District... 
North Western District 
Scottish District oe 


Number of Officers who actually 
attended at Hythe in 1903 


APPENDIX XXVL 


SUPPLY OF PRACTICE AMMUNITION TO THE AUXILIARY FORCES. 


(Put in by Colonel Le Roy-Lewis, see Question 23754.) 


The scales of practice Small Arm Ammunition for the 
Auxiliary Forces are as follows :-— 


ImpentaL YEOMANRY. 
rounds. 


For each Warrant Officer, —— Dall 100 


missioned Officer, and Yeoman exercised blank 2 


aiming tube 25 


For those regiments taking part in field 10 rounds 
operations with other Corps ca} Blank 
G.0.Cs. authority)- . - . per man. 


Prior to 1901, the free allowance of ball was 60 rounds 
per man while the amount purchaseable at half rates was 
only ten rounds. The increases were the outcome of 
certain proposals by the late Secretary of State (Mr. 
Brodrick). 


a RR 
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Miuitia, 
a 
Rounds. 
For each trained militiaman present at training. For each recruit present at training 
(officer or man). 
Ball. Blank. Cartridges, 
N.C.0’s. | Aiming Tabe Cartridges. 
N.C.0’s, | 82d men ((N.C.0’s. and men| Ball. Blank. |AimingTube. 
Officers. | and men. only. only). 
Permanent - 10 10 — | _ =e = 
RFA. Staff. 
Militiamen _ 10 10 = 20 20 a 
Permanent - 10 - — = Ao aa 
R.G.A. { Staff. 
Militiamen - 10 10 — 20 20 == 
Permanent - 80 —- 25 = = = 
R.E. { Staff. 
Militiamen 63° 80 20 50 100 20 50 
Permanent - 80 - 25 _ _ = 
Infantry Staff. 
Militiamen 63 80 20 50 150 20 50 
Royal Army Medical 
Corps = - _ - 40 20 -- 
| 


* For each officer exercised through Table B. 


For regiments taking part in Brigade field days, an additional 10 rounds of blank per man is allowed. 


The scale for Militia haa changed considerably during 
the past ten years. The following figures show how the 
allowance of ball for the infantry trained soldier doubled 
iteelf in ten years. 


The last substantial increase (30 rounds) was tho result 
of certain general proposals from the Commandant School 
of Musketry for increased practice ammunition for all 
arms. 


1892 - - : 40 rounds 

1898 - - + 465 rounds 

1897 - - - 50 rounds 

1902 - - : 80 rounds 

VoLUNTEERS. 
Rounds. 
All Services. 3 
+303 ball. | Blank, |Aiming Tube. Pistol. 
Artillery 20 10 - 12 rounds per volun- 

For every member, whether submarine, teer (other than offi- 
returned as efficient or non- Engineers ) mining, and 20 10 25 cers) armed with a 
efficient, on the effective electrical. pistol in time cf 
strength of the Corps in the { Other than war. 
Annual Return dated lst above. 
November. Rifles 90 10 | 25 


For Volunteer Brigades, 
Regulars or Militia - 


The Volunteer scale has not changed very much since 
1860, the chief alterations being as to whether both non- 
efficients and efficients should draw the ammunition. 


Again taking the infantry trained soldier as an 
example— 


By Volunteer Regulations 1863, 90 rounds ball per 
enrolled member was authoriscd. 


In 1870, as a result of the report of General Lindsay's 
Committee, the free issue of ammunition was restricted 
to efficients only. 


or Corps encamped with) 
- - - - . - J 


20 rounds Wank per man, 


From 1871 to 1889 the allowance stood at 90 rounds 
for efficients only. 


In 1890 the allowance was reduced to 75 per efficient, 
but the other 15 rounds might be drawn on commanding 
officers undertaking to practice volley firing. 


Tn 1899, the allowance of 90 rounds was reverted to 
but still for efficients only. 


In November, 1902, it was decided to extend the issue 
to “every member, whether returned as efficient or non- 
efficient on the effective strength of the Corps in the 
Annual Return.” This is the present scale shown above. 
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APPENDIX XXVII. 


STATEMENT SHOWING ANNUAL EXPENDITURE OF SMALL ARM PRACTICE AMMUNITION 


FOR THE AUXILIARY FORCES. 


(Pub in by Colonel Le Roy-Lewis, see Question 23,754.) 


Yeomanry :— & 8. d. 
3,415.000 Rounds Ball at £4 15s. per 1,000 - - - - - 16,221 5 0 
897,000 ,, Blank at £3 66. per 1,000 - - : - - 2,960 2 0 
838,000 ,, Aiming Tube at 17s. 3d. per 1,000 - - - 30815 3 
19,485 
Militia :— 
11,132,000 Rounds Ball - a - - : - : o - 52,877 0 0 
2,549,000 » Blank - - - : - : : - 841114 0 
6,.86,000 ,, AimingTube - - - - - - - 4,645 8 0 
65,934 
Volunteers :— 
27,411,000 Rounds Ball . : . - - : - - 130,202 5 0 
23,179,000 » Blank - : - - : : . - 76,490 14 0 
7,271,000 » Aiming Tube «= - : : - : - - 6,271 4 0 
+ 212,964 
£. 208,383 
ToraL Cost, say £300,000. ae 
Nots.—This does not include any gun smmunition (except machine guns). 
MILITIA. 
Ball. Blank. Aiming Tube. 
Royal Field Artillery (Militia) 
Permanent Staff—400 - - : - - - - 4,000 4,000 
Militi Efficientsa—700  - - - - : - : - 7,000 7,000 — 
® \Recruita—200 - - + + = 5 + 4,000 4,000 
Roya’ Garrison Artillery (Militia) 
Permanent Stafi—700—- : - : : - . - 7,000 
Militi Efficients—14,000 Ge Seay 0 140,000 140,000 = 
18 \ Recruits—3,400 - —- Son Bae 68,000 68,000 ee 
* Channe! Islands (say 100 Re eruits) : - fe 18,500 12,000 5,000 
Royal Engsneers (Militia) 
Permanent Staff—120 - - - - : - - : 9,600 = 3,000 
{eee fo tao : - : - - - : 7,580 
Militia 2, Efficienta - : - : - 160,000 40,000 100,000 
Others—2,400 {tiQ'Recruite sek 40,000 8,000 20,000 
Infantry (Militia). 
Permanent Staff—3,400  - - - - - : : - 272,000 _ 85,000 
Officersp—2,800 - - - = 5 5 5 = 176,000 — _ 
Militia 80,000 Efficienta - - - - 6,400,000 1,600,000 4,000,000 
Others—102,300 {39°30 Recruits - - - -| 3,346,000 446,000 1115,000 
3 Channel Islands - - : - - : : - 253,500 92,000 57,500 
Royal Army Medical Corps (Militia) 
Recruits—say 200 - - . - - - - 8,000 4,000 - 
10,920,560 | 2,425,000 | 5,385,500 
Machine Guns (124) - - : - : - : - 210,800 124,000 - 
ToraL For Muitia - - - -| 11,131,360 ay. 549, 000 | 5,385,600 
IMPERIAL YEOMANRY. 
Ball. Blank. Aiming Tube. 
33.500 Warrant Officers, Non-commissioned Officers, and Men 3,350,000 837,500 837,500 
Machine Guns (59) - : - s e: : 5 s 64,900 69,000 cae 
Toran. - - - 3,414,900 | 896,500 837,500 
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VOLUNTEERS. 
Ball. Blank. Aiming Tube. 
Hon. Artillery Company. ‘ 
Artillery—330 - : - ee ee a + : 6,600 3,300 =- 
Infantry—550 -~ - ce ee ee ea 49,500 33,000 13,750 
Royal Garrison Artillery (Volunteers). 
Say 51,000 - - - . : : - : - . 1,020,000 510,000 - 
Royal Engineers (Volunteers). > 
S.M.M. and Electrical—2,6 - - : - - - - 52,000 26,000 65,000 
Others—17,700 - - - - - - - : - : 1,593,000 177,000 442,500 
Infantry (Volunteers). 
270,000 - - - - - - se OS ay 8 : 24,300,000 22,200,000 6,750,000 
27,021,100 22,949,300 7,271,950 
Machine Guns (229) - —- - ay ted gree Tey Poe 389,300 229,000 —- 
ToTaL FOR VOLUNTEER} - - - tes 27,410,400 _ 23,178,300 | 7,271,250 


(The above figures include Permanent Staff.) 


APPENDIX XXVIII. 
SUPPLY OF ARMS AND PERSONAL EQUIPMENT TO THE AUXILIARY FORCES. 


(Put in by Colonel Le Roy-Lewis, see Question 23754.) a 


Milita. period than the “ official life ” assigned to it, it would be 
System of The supply of small arms and personal equipment to exchanged at the expense of the State, if, on the other 
Supply. Militia unite is carried out on identical lines with that for hand, at the end of its nominal “ official life ** it is still Para. 371, 
Regular units, é.e., all items considered necessary for the in a state of serviceability, it is expected to be continued Equipment 
equipment of the Militiaman are provided and supplied in wear until worn out.) Rogs., Part I. 
by the State to approved scales laid down in the equip-. | With the coming introduction of the “short” rifle, 
ment regulations. the personal equipment of the Militia must, of necessity, 
Generally speaking, these scales agree with those for be changed concurrently with the re-arming of that force 
Regular units, a notable exception exista in the case of With the new weapon, owing to the “charger” loading 
signalling equipment, the C in C having expressed the System (a distinguishing feature of the new arm). When 
opinion that, on account of the limited time devoted by therefore, we have arrived at this re-armament stage, it 
the Militia to annual training, it is not desirable that they Seems safe to assume that Regulars and Militia alike will 
should attempt signalling. be on terms of equality so far as accoutrements are con- 
As in the case of Regulars, arms and equipment are Cemmed. . Bs 
supplied up to the full pence establishment of Militia units. The water bottles in use by the Militia are, largely, of water 
(In Ireland the arms are held by A.O.D. during the non- the Italian pattern (wood), Regular units have the bottles. 
training period. Elsewhere, they are retained at the eanmelled Bhs Lani Inspecting officers have, not 
Militia headquarters.) in requently, rought to notice the tendency of the 
nae Italian pattern to leak. This, however, is mainly due 
{ms,pattern The arms issued to the Militia are of the same patterns to want of care and attention in storage; the water 
at oe those supplied to the corresponding branches of the i ottleg being allowed to become dry. However, the 
7 gular Forces. ‘ ; Italian pattern is being replaced by enamelled pattern 
bites tee The personal equipment, so far as pattern is concerned, rapidly now, as the stock of Italian pattern is exhausted. 
Altera is, generally, of older date than that supplied to Regular For Manceuvres, is supplied to Militia on the “‘ Regulars” Camp 


units, ¢g., pattern ’82 Valise Equipment * is still to be 
found with Militia units, while the Regulars have the ’88 
pattern and the Regular Infantry in the first two Army 
Corps are now being supplied with bandolier equipment. 

The ’82 Valise Equipment is, however, dying out, 
even in the Militia, and supply of ’88 pattern has been 
made to some units. 

The process of exchange is necessarily slow, owing to 
the small amount of actual wear to which Militia equip- 
ment is subjected, and its consequent long life. 

(It may here be remarked that, as a general principle, 
the official “ period of duration” assigned to equipment 
in the hands of the Militia is double that assigned for 
Regulars, i.e. an article expected to last the Regular 
soldier five years would be expected to last the Militiaman 
ten years, these “ periods of duration” are, of course, 
only fixed as guides in exchanging equipment. If an 
article is worn out, by fair wear and tear, in a shorter 


* The valise itself is not, however, worn now, except 
by the Guards, though all units retain it for storage and 
carriage of kit. 


scale. 

For other Camps.—On a scale in which the tendency 
is towards greater liberality than in the case of the Regulars, 
e.g. large dining tents are allowed for the Militia, but not 
for the Regulars, though some Militia battalions do not 
avail themselves of this addition to their camp equippage. 

Except in the case of the water bottles (where the 


remedy may be said to be in the hands of the units, al- Complaints. 


though in pattern it can hardly be denied that the ena- 
melled iron is superior to the Italian bottle), no specific 
complaints have reached us regarding the arms or personal 
equipment of the Militia. 
Yeomanry and Volunteers. 

The Yeomanry and Volunteers have been grouped under 
a common heading, b2cause the system of supply is identical 
in bath cases. 


Under present regulations, Yeomanry and Volunteers System of 
are supplied with arms, slings, ammunition, and camp Supply. 


equipment, free, other equipment they are required to 
purchase out of their Capitation Grants with the few 
exceptions noted below. 


Saddlery, 
Yeomanry. 
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Personal Equipment , Must be purchased May be purchased 
supplied free. from Government Store. from Store. 
Saddlery. 
One Shoulder and One | Signalling Equipment. — Swords. 
. + ces. 
YEOMANRY. bari i Bandolier per | sratorial for cleaning | (neither being anarm with 
i Arms. which the Yeoman is 
trained.) 
Certain articles for Mus- 
| Signalling equipment. ketry instruction (not 
allowed free). 
VOLUNTEERS. 
Material for cleaning | Service Musical Instru- 
x & | menta, such as Bugles and 
or Trumpete. 


The bandoliers issued to the Yeomanry are at present 
of the web pattern. Some corps have asked for leather, 
but it has not been possible to supply owing to the large 
stack of web to be used up. Regular troops are, moreover, 
in possession of web, 

As to yeomanry saddlery, it may be explained that this 
is now, to a limited extent, supplied free under the follow- 
ing circumstances. 

When the Imperial Yeomanry in its present form was 
organised in April, 1901, an Establishment of 596 all 
ranks, common to all yeomanry units, was fixed and a free 
set of saddlery was promised for each new yeoman en- 
rolled after the lst October, 1900, until the Establishment 
was reached, ¢.g., if on 10th January, 1900, a yeomanry 
corps previously existing, say, as a corps of “ Light Horse”. 
had then 200 enrolled members, it became in April, 1901, 
by reason of the re-organisation, a regiment of Imperial 
Yeomanry and was entitled to enrol 396 additional 
members and receive a free set of saddlery for each of the 
396. (This saddlery is a free gift and is not held on charge 
in the equipment account of the unit.) Previous to this 
Army Ordnance yeomanry units had to provide their own 
saddlery. 

Having arrived at this “‘ complete to Establishment ” 
stage, the free supply of saddlery ceases. Its future 
maintenance and any additional saddlery requirements, 
have to be provided from corps funds (as in the case of 
volunteer equipment) but the exception is made that 
supplies of saddlery may be obtained from store on pay- 


ment. if that course is preferred, to purchase from the 
trade, but the local G.O.C. must approve of the pattern 
in this latter case. 

Briefly, therefore, it may be said that we give yeo- 
manry and volunteer corps, free arms, ammunition and 
camp equipment,* but with the exceptions already noted, 
leave them to purchase from trade sources, their remain- 
ing equipment, out of money allowances, simply laying 
down a list of the articles of equipment they are expected 
to wear. 

The system of supply has not formed the subject of 
general cumplaint from Yeomanry and Volunteer com- 
manding officers, but certain corps have, at various 
times, asked for such articles as haversacks, waterbottles, 
mess tins &c., from store, on payment, and such supplies 
have generally been refused on principle. 

The soundness of the principle haa recently been re- 
discussed, in consequence of applications received from 
one or two Yeomany corps to purchase certain articles, 
but no decision has at present been reached. 


* For camp equipment the scale is more liberal in the 
case of yeomanry and volunteers than in the case of 
regulars, e.g. In standing camps 
The Imperial Yeomanry are given 1 tent per 6 men. 


» regular mounted soldier 1”  ” 10 men, 
» Volunteers 1” ” 8 men 
», regular dismounted soldier 1” * 12 men. 


APPENDIX XXIX. 
MEMORANDUM ON SIGNALLING. 
Furnished by the Deputy Assistant Adjutant General for Signalling, Aldershot. 


Militia. 

Units in this branch of the Service are not required to 
maintain any establishment of trained signallers. 

Signalling is not taught in any form. 

Equipment is not authorised. 

The Adjutant of the unit is the only officer required 
to go through a course at a school of instruction. 

Officers of this force very rarely indeed attend courses 
of instruction at central schools, e.g., in 1903 only four 
attended, and I think these did so purely to qualify for 
employment with Colonial forces. 

Non-commissioned officers are not received at the 
Central School. 

I consider that signalling should be introduced. During 
the late war in South Africa, corps that came out there 
were at a disadvantage, seeing they had no trained men. 

I would suggest that, besides the Adjutant, onc at least 
of the permanent staff non-commissioned officers in all 
branches thould be a qualified instructor, and that two 
men per “ company ” should be trained. 

As signalling takes time to learn I think it would be 
advisable to allow these men to perform an extra 
month’s work if they desire at any convenient time of the 
year. By doing so it would not interfere with the other 
portions of instruction which they would undergo during 
the annual training of the unit. Equipment would have 
to be issued. 


Volunteers. 


Under present regulations units are expected to main- 
tain the establishment of trained signallers as laid down 
in the regulations dealing with this force. 

They are expected annually if they desire it, and, if 
they are considered efficient, are entitled to draw the 
grant, viz., £12 allowed. This grant to be utilised in the 
upkeep and purchase of equipment. 

Equipment is not issued free. 

The state of efficiency in signalling cannot be considered 
satisfactory when so few corps apply to be inspected. In 
1904, sixty-six corps only applied, of which only thirty- 
two reached the necessary standard entitling them to 
draw the grant. 

To increase the efficiency and to encourage Volunteer 
units to take up signalling, I think that a small scale of 
equipment should be issued either free, or to be paid for 
gradually, and also that they should be allowed to purchase 
any additions, etc., from the Ordnance Department. 

Some units not having funds to purchase all the neces- 
sary equipment have been unable to train men sufticiently 
to bring them forward for inspection, and thereby neglect 
this branch of training. 

Under the regulations now in force, units of Volunteers 
are required to bring forward at the annual inspection of 
signallers: one ofticer instructor, one non-commissioned 
Officer assistant instructor (or if no officer available two 
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assistant instructors. é.e., two certificates per unit) and eight 
signallers (six signallers and two supernumeraries). These 
numbers must be complete and inspected at tho same 
time. On qualifying, the unit is entitled to a capitation 
allowance of £1 10s. per head for the two instructors and 
each of the six signallers, s.¢.,a total of £12 per unit. In 
corps situated in the Metropolis or large towns, these con- 
ditions should present no difficulties, but in those where 
squadrons and companies are scattered over a considerable 
area, the difficulties and expense of getting the 
signallers together for the combined practice essential 
for the present method of inspection are such as to deter 
many corps from making any attempt to establish sig- 
nallers. 

The above remarks apply with even greater force to 
those corps which havo only been recently formed’ In 
addition to this, a single casualty, whatever the cause, 
is sufficient to prevent the corps earning the grant for that 
year, although perhaps a considerable expenditure of time 
and money may have been incurred. 

To overcome these difficulties, and to encourage corps 
to establish and maintain signallers, I venture to submit 
the following scheme, which it should be noticed neither 
incurs any increase to the present allowance, nor to the 
numbers to be maintained. 

Tn accordance with the ‘“ Revised Signalling Regula- 
tions” now in preparation, the inspection in future will 
consist of “‘ No. 1 Test” and ‘No. 2 Test’; the latter 
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only requiring the full complement of signallers to be 
inspected at one time. 
T therefore propose that :— 

(a) Units in possession of certificated instructors 
or assistant instructors (up to a maximum ef two) 
be granted an annual allowance of £1 per certificate, 
whether the signallers are inspected or not. 

(6) Unite in possession of four signallers who are 
inspected in ‘‘ No. 1 Test” and qualify, be granted 
£1 per signaller (the eight signallers at present main- 
tained, will, in future, be inspected in two parties of 
four each. Thus, if both parties qualify, the total 
allowance under this head would amount to £8). 

(c) Units in possession of two certificated in- 
structors and eight signallers who comply with the 
‘conditions under (a) and (b), and who are further 
inspected in “No. 2 Test” and ualify be granted 
an additional allowance of 4s. per tend 

(4) The allowances under (a) and (5) may be earned 
either independently or conjointly. 

Should these suggestions be adopted, a unit will be in 
& position to earn (according to its signalling capacity) 
an allowance varying from a minimum of £1 under (a) 
to a maximum of £12, under (6) and (c) taken together. 

I do not foresee any financial difficulties in the above 
scheme, for, in addition to showing in my annual report 
whether a unit has qualified, I would further show the 
exact amount earned. 


APPENDIX XXX: 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF AUXILIARY FORCES; 
(Pué in by Mr. Marzials, see Question 23356.) 
Mirrr1a Non-ComMIssiIonED OFFICERS AND MEN. 


| 
! ade . Addition for 
| Training Period. Preliminary Drill.* Total. 
Mitta: 
Number Number Number 
of Amount. of Amount. of Amount. 
days. days. days. 

Serjeant— | £8 d. £ ad. i; £8 da 
Artillery ac a 27 10 2 6 28 516 8 54 1515 0 
Infantry a Sta! 27 900 28 413 4 54 13 10 0 
Engineers, Fortress .. Ep 41 162 7 28 8 5 8 68 24.2 4 
Engineers, Submarine Miners 55 2021 28 8 5 8 82 23 110 

Corporal— 

Artillery oe . 27 9 4 6 28 418 9 54 13 19 0 
Infantry we es sé 27 8 20 28 314 8 54 1114 0 
Engineers, Fortress .. a 41 14 0 2 28 615 4 68 2010 8 
Engineers, Submarine Miners 55 17 5 2 28 615 4 82 23:15 8 

Bombardier—Artillery .. oe oo 27 817 9 23 411 0 54 13 5 6 

2nd Gorporal— i 
Engineers, Fortress .. Ee 41 13 6 6 28 6 6 0 68 19 8 0 
Engineers, Submarine Miners 55 16 610 28 6 6 0 82 2 8 4 

Gunner (not recruit), Artillery 27 797 +6 013 3 33 8 210 

Private + Infantry .. 27 740 +2 040 29 780 

Sapper— 

(Not recruit) Enginecrs, Fortress .. 41 10 12 2 +5 015 7 46 1179 
(Not recruit) Engineers, Submarine] 55 12 13 11 5 015 7 60 13 9 6 
Miners. 
Recruit— 
Artillery | a ee 90 1011 3 
Infantry wwe [tone ith Re 90 | 912 6 
Engineers, Fortress .. ae ie | en be 104 » Will 4 
Engineers, Submarine Miners we ! Se 132 15 6 0 


* This drill is not compulsory (except for recruits). The 28 days taken for non-commissioned officers represents 


the four weeks allowed by regulation. 
+ Assumed average. 


N.B.—Clothing is additional, costing from 2/. to 3/. 10s. a man per annum (average, 2J. 10s.); transport average, 


44s. ; stores, 11. ; and sundries, 5s. 


The above table includes regimental pay ; Engineer pay ; 


fuel, and light at 4d. 


messing allowance at 3d.; provisions at 5d.; lodging, 


Good-conduct pay is also issuable to men who have given 2 years’ regular or embodied service, but is not included 


in'the table. 
91.—Ap. 
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First Yan's EMoLUMENTS oF A Miuitia Recruit. 


: Submarine 

Length of drill and training. Bde Popes Engine meek 

7 182 days. 

£ a da. £4 £ada gad 

Regimental pay wi, Vane fee 589 410 0 517 0 786 

Provisions-at 5d. a-day ‘17 6 117 6 23 4 215 0 

Quarters, fuel, and light, at4d. 1 10 0 110 0 116 8 240 

*Bounty (average)... os 117 6 117 6 117 6 117 6 

Engineer pay (for period of annual training w. 1 0 6+ 16 6 
omitting Sundays). 

10 13 9 915 0 12 15 Ot 15 11 6+ 


* The bounty payable varies from ll. 10s. to 21. 


+ Engineer pay is variable in amount and depends on technical skill. The rates vary from 4d. to Is. 8d. a-day. 


The annual amount may, therefore, be more or less than is here stated, which represents 6d. a-day. 


Clothing is additional, The average annual cost is about 2. 10s. 
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HISTORY OF THE AUXILIARY FORCES BRANCH (WAR OFFICE.) 
(Furnished by Major-General Sir A. E. Turner, K.C.B., see Question 21803). 


Prior to the year 1952, the Militia and Yeomanry were 
administered by the Home Secretary. 


They were then transferred to the Secretary at War. 


In 1854 the business of War and the Colonies, which 
had hitherto been conducted by the Secretary of State 
for War and the Colonies, was separated, and the Secre- 
tary of State for War assumed control over all the other 
administrative officers of the War Department. 


In February, 1855, the appointment of Secretar 
War was conferred upon the Secretary of State for 
the duties of the two offices being amalgamated. 
The Militia and Yeomanry thus passed under the 
control of the Secretary of State for War. 
In May, 1854, the appointment of a temporary 
Assistant Adjutant-General at Headquarters to under- 
take the duties connected with the Militia had been 


at 
ar, 


sanctioned. This appointment was conferred upon 
eae J. K. Pipon (Militia Circulars 1854-1857 


In lieu of this temporary appointment a Military 
Ofticer was selected in 1857 to act under the Secretary 
of State as “Inspector of Militia.” This appointment 
was conferred upon Colonel (afterwards General) Robert 
Percy Douglas, who was afterwards designated Inspector- 
General of Militia. 

The clerical work was entrusted to the Chief Clerk’s 
Branch (corresponding with the present central depart- 
ment) and the staff appears to have consisted of four 
clerks. 

The subjects dealt with were as follows :— 


Appointment of Deputy Lieutenants of Counties. 

Appointment and Promotion of Officers and all 
correspondence thereon. 

Establishments. 

Training, Exercise and Assembly on any duty, and 
all correspondence connected therewith. 

Embodiment and Disembodiment of Militia. 

Retired allowances. 

Disembodied allowances, 

Local Militia. 

The establishment of civilian clerks was not per- 
manently fixed for some time owing to the work thrown 
upon the branch in consequence of the Russian War, but 
in December, 1858, there were fourteen clerks employed. 

The strength of the Militia and Yeomanry in 1839 
Was :— 


Strength. 
Militia ... da we 100,700 
Yeomanry 15,000 (about) 


The present Volunteer Force did not come into 
existence until 1859, and was the result of patriotic feel- 
ing aroused by the fear of a French invasion. A few 
corps were, however, formed as early as 1852 under the 
Act of 1804. 

The movement in the country in favour of a Volunteer 
Force increased, however, and in 1858 it was considered 
advisable to establish a small branch of the War Oftice 
to deal with correspondence on the subject. It consisted 
of two clerks. 

The strength of the Volunteer Corps existing in 1858 
and 1859 was between 14,000 and 15,000. 

The Circular addressed by the Queen in Council to 
Lieutenants of Counties in Great Britain on 12th May, 
1459, authorising the formation of Volunteer Corps of 
all arma, led to an increase in the work of the branch 
neeessitating the employment of a statf of five clerks. 
‘The Inspector General of Militia also offered his assist- 
ince. ‘This officer was in direct communication with the 
Parliamentary Under Sceretary of State. 

The strength of the Volunteers in 1859 was 14,981, 
and in 1860 it had risen to 133,342. 

The Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers, were therefore 
nt this time (1859) administered in two separate branches, 
the connecting link being the Tnspector-General of 
Militia, who temporarily acted as Inspector of Volunteers 
also, 

The Militia and Yeomanry subdivision was under a 
Ist Class Clerk (Mr. Marshall) who had el shargs and 
communicated direet with the Under Sv ry te, 
while the position of the Inspector-General appears to 


of 
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have been purely that of an inspecting officer, the sole 
authority upon Militia matters being Mr. Marshall. 


The staff of the Auxiliary Forces Branches in 1859 
appears to have consisted of— 


1 Inspector General. 
19 Clerks. 


In the scheme for the reorganisation of the War Office Report of 
presented to the Select Committee on Military Organisa- Selest Com. 
tion (1859-60) by Mr. Sydney Herbert, the Secretary of mittee (18:9 
State for War, the appointment of an Inspector of 60) on Army 
Militia and Volunteers, reporting direct to the Parlia- Organisation, 
mentary Under Secretary of State was recommended. _P- xxii. 

In 1860, as a result of the Select Committee’s enquiries 


and the growth of the Volunteer movement the follow- 
ing changes were made, viz. : 


The Militia and Yeomanry subdivision was separated Clode, Vol. 2 
from the Chief Clerk’s Branch and formed into the p. 773and_ 
Militia Branch (Subdivision M.) The clerical establish- Letter w 
ment remained the same, but the branch was placed under Lords Lieu- 
an “Inspector of Militia” Colonel Lord F. Paulet, C.B., tenant of 
who, in December, 1860, was given charge of the civil Counties. 
business of the Militia, and whose title, on promotion to Mil. /81 dated 
Major-General, became Inspector-General of Disem- 31/1/61—s. 
ied Militia: Mil Ct 
culars, 150 
The Volunteer Branch was enlarged and divided into to 1867 (A. 
subdivision V.1 dealing with constitutional subjects con- G. 3.) 
nected with Volunteer Corps, and subdivision V.2 deal- 
ing with Military subjects similarly connected. 


The staff of the Volunteer Branch was increased to lode, Vol. II 
fifteen clerks with the following Military Staff to super- B 773, and 


intend the organisation, discipline and civil business of Office List 
the force :— 1860. 


“Inspector General of Volunteers” (paid as a 


Deputy Adjutant-General at Headquarters). 


Colonel W. M. S. McMurdo, C.B., appointed 
22nd January, 1860). 


“Deputy Inspector of Volunteers.” 
Colonel G. Erskine appointed 20th July, 1860). 
“ Assistant Inspector of Volunteers, Artillery).” 
Lieutenant-Colonel C. H. Morris, C.B. 


The staff for the whole of the Auxiliary Forces was 
therefore :— 


4 Staff Officers. 


29 Clerks. 
The strength of the three Forces in 1860 was — 
Strength 
Militia ... 86,555 
Yeomanry 15,000 (about) 


Volunteers Pe 133,342. 


Between 1860 and 1863 the only changes in the Militia 
Branch were the reduction of two civilian clerks. 


On 31st December, 1861, Brevet Colonel J. K. Pipon 
wasappointed to act as Inspector-General of Disembodied 
Militia in Great Britain during the absence of Major- 
General Lord F. Paulet, C.B., in British North America, 


He was appointed_Inspector-General on 8th May, 
1863, in succession to Lord Paulet. 


In this period the two sections of the Volunteer Corps 
Branch were amalgamated and the establishment of 
civilian clerks was reduced from fourteen to eight. 
The appointment of Inspector of Volunteer Artillery 
appears to have been abolished on the termination of 
Colonel Morris's tenure in 1865. 


With the exception of slizht fluctuations in the clerical 
establishinent no further important change took place 
until 1864. 

From the Ist’ April, 1868, the Militia and Volunteer 
Branches were amalgamated into the Reserve Forces 
Jivision, the ottices of Inspector-General of Militia and 
Inspector-General of Volunteers were abolished and 
“with a view of increasing the efticiency of the, local 
Military Forees” and “of securing unity of action Ib 
the event of their being at any time required for service, 
Her Majesty's Government determined to place the 
whole of these forces under the supervision of one ollicer 
of high rank who would act under the immediate orders 
of His Majesty's Secretary of State for War. 
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Clode, Vol. II. ‘ 
» 776 also. Reserve Forces, and the appointment was conferred upon 
Letter to Her Major-General the Hon. J. Lindsay. ~ Aaa 
Majesty's e was assisted by a Deputy-Inspector of Reserve 
Lieutenants Forces (Colonel E. W. C. Wright). : 

of Counties, ‘The Inspector General was to supervise the Militia 
dat 1/68, Yeomanry, Volunteers, and enrolled Pensioners. 

‘At that date the enrolled Pensioners, Militia, Yeomanry 
and Volunteers were at all times during peace under the 
exclusive orders of the Secretary of State for War. 
andum 12, The Reserve Forces Division consisted of two sub- 
Jated 17/7/68. divisions, viz.~- 

“M” dealing with constitutional and military 
subjects connected with the Militia and Yeomanry. 

“V” dealing with similar subjects connected with 
Volunteers. 

The staff of “M” consisted of three clerks and 
that of “V” of five clerks. 


The establishment and strength of the Reserve Forces 
in 1868 were :— 


Estab, Strength. 
Militia ... 134,037 106,698 
Enrolled Pensioners — 13,912 
Yeomanry 16,185 15,000 (about) 
Volunteers ... ah — 215,379 


With a view of securing greater efficiency and of con” 
solidating the military forces of the country Her Majesty 
approved in 1870 of the Regular and Reserve Forces 
being placed under the same military command. They 
were accordingly placed under the command of General 
Ofticers commanding districts (Clause 1 Reserve Forces 
Circulars 19/4/1870). 

In June 1870 au Order in Council (dated 4th June, 
180), defined the duties of the Officer Commanding- 
in-Chief and laid down that that officer should be 
charged with the discipline of the Reserve Forces 
“when embodied or called out for actual military 
service.” 

At the consolidation of the War Office in 1870 the 
branch retained the title of the Reserve Forces Division, 
with an_Inspector-General of Reserve Forces and a 
Deputy Inspector of Reserve Forces. 

t was not included in the military department, which 
was composed of the Military Secretary’s Division and 
Adjutant and Quarter-Master General’s Division, but 
remained an independent division of the central depart- 
ment, reporting direct to the Parliamentary Under Secre- 
tary of State. The division was composed of the 
“M’ and “V” subdivisions, the former dealing with 
Militia and Yeomanry, Enrolled Pensioners and Army 
Reserve and the latter with Volunteer matters. It was 
in charge of an “Assistant” (ie. an Assistant to a 
Principal Clerk) (£650). “M” consisted of four clerks 
and “ > of five clerks. 

The total staff for the Reserve Forces Division was 
thus two Staff Officers and ten clerks. 

In 1871 the Regulation of the Forces Act transferred 
the powers up to that time vested in the Lieutenants of 
Counties to the Crown. 

This enactment was given effect to by the Order in 
Council dated 5th February, 1872 and Clause 7 Auxiliary 
and Reserve Forces Circulars 1872. 

Under it, the. Militia, Yeomanry and Volunteers (or 
“ Auxiliary Forces”) and the Army Reserve and enrolled 
Pensioners (or “ Reserve Forces”) when training or on 
military duty, and their permanent staffs at all times, 
were placed under the command of the Officer Command- 
ing-in-Chief and the General Ofticers Commanding 
districts. 

The orders of the Commander-in-Chief regarding these 
forces were to be conveyed to General Officers Com- 
manding districts and to the General Officer Command- 
ing in Ireland by the Inspector-General of Auxiliary 
Forces, or his deputy acting for him, both those officers 
being “attached to the Headquarter Staff of the Army 
for that purpose.” ; 

In consequence of the attachment of the Inspector- 
General of Auxiliary Forces to the Staff of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and the changes of designation above 
teferred to the Reserve Forces Division, became the 
Auxiliary Forces Division and was transferred from the 
Central to the Military or Commander-in-Chief’s De- 

urtment (it was nut included in the Adjutant-Generai’s 

Trision) (War Oftice List 1872). 

Two clerks were added to the Militia and one to the 
Volunteer Subdivision. 

As already stated the Auxiliary and Reserve Forces 
(except the Permanent Staff) were only under the orders 
of the Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief when em- 


This ‘officer was entitled the Inspector-General- of « 


bodied, out for training or performing some other 
military duty. : 

With a view, however, to unite the Auxiliary Forces 
as closely as Possible with the Regulars, all questions 
bearing upon discipline were forwarded to the Adjutant- 
General for the Commander-in-Chief’s decision. When 
the Commander-in-Chief’s decision had been obtained it 
was forwarded for the approval of the Secretary of State, 
without whose sanction no such decision could legally 
be communicated. 

In 1873 the establishment of Staff Officers was in- 
creased to three, viz :— 

Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces: Lieu- 
tenant-General the Hon. Sir J. Lindsay, K.C.M.G. 

Assistant Adjutant Generals: Brevet Colonel E. 
G. Bulwer, C.B., appointed 16/6/73 ; Brevet Colonel 
R. Biddulph, R.A., appointed 16/6/73. 

A confidential clerk was allowed to the Inspector- 
cone two clerks were added to “M” and four clerks 
to “Vs 

The total establishment was thus— 

3 Staff Officers. 
1 Confidential Clerk. 
18 Clerks. 


On jstApril, 1874, Major-General Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
G.C.M.G., became Inspector-General. 

The establishment and strength of the Auxiliary 
Forces in 1875 were :— 


Estab. Strength. 
Militia 139,990 116,207 
Yeomanry 14,752 11,907 
Volunteers 238,261 181,080 


In 1876 the clerical staff of the Militia Subdivision was 
reduced by one. 

As regards the position of the Inspector-General of Order ix 
Auxiliary Forces, General Sir Garnet Wolseley inaminute Council, 
dated 18th January, 1875, stated that “when the appoint- dated 4th 
ment of Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces was June, 1870. 
first made his only master was the Secretary of State for Clause 7, 
War, but when subsequently the Auxiliary and Reserve Auxiliaryand 
Forces were placed as far as the law would allow under [teserve 
the Commander-in-Chief he was attached to the Staff of Cirealnca 
Army Headquarters to enable him to communicate the 1872. 
Secretary of State’s decisions in the name of the Field i 
Marshal Commanding-in-Chief.” 

He was attached to the Headquarter or Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s Staff instead of to that of the 
Adjutant-General, because he was not under the 
Adjutant-General’s orders. A further reason for this 
attachment ‘to the staff of the Field Marshal Com- 
manding-in-Chief was to enable him to communicate 
in H.R.H.’s name with General Officers Commanding, 
the greater part of such communications being’ ‘on 
matters connected with the Military Secretary’s rather 
than the Adjutant-General’s branch. 

Until the year 1878 the Auxiliary Forces Division 
dealt with all questions regarding those forces, and the 
large establishment (viz. three Staff Officers, one con- 
fidential clerk and seventeen clerks) was necessitated 
by the fact that the administration of the Auxiliary 
Forces was practically centred in the War Office. As 
an instance of this centralisation, the applications of all 
Non:Commissioned Officers desirous 0: sppoiniaient to 
the Permanent Staff were sent to the War Office and 
recorded in the branch. From this list selections were 
made, and all appointments were carried out at Head 
Quarters by the [nspector-General of Auxiliary Forces. 

The Branch was in 1878 included in the Adjutant 
General’s Division for the first time, and its short title 
became ‘“A.F.” (¢.e., Auxiliary Forces). 

By Oftice Memorandum 85 dated 26th Novemleer, 

1878, the work of the Branch was distributed among 
the subdivisions of the Military Department which 
dealt with cognate subjects in the Regular Army. 

The two Assistant Adjutant-Generals were abolished, 
the Inspector General of Auxiliary Forces became a 
“Deputy Adjutant-General acting as Inspector General 
of Auxiliary Forces” and the Auxiliary Forces Division 
as a separate branch was abolished. 

In consequence of this change the staff officer re- 
sponsible for the Auxiliary Forces ceased to be under 
the immediate orders of the Secretary of State for War, 
and became merely a Deputy Adjutant-General on the 
staff of the Adjutant-General. 

All Auxiliary Forces questions that could not be dis- 
posed of by the Officers in charge of the subdivisions of 
the Military Department were to be submitted to the 
Deputy Adjutant-General for Auxiliary Forces, who was 
to be the channel through which all questions, arising 
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in the subdivisions, relating to these Forces should be 
submitted to the Adjutant: jeneral. 

The Deputy Adjutant-General for Auxiliary Forces 
was to sign all letters on Auxiliary Forces subjects 
requiring the signature of a Deputy Adjutant-General. 


This officer was permitted to retain the services of his 
confidential clerk who formed the nucleus of the modi- 
tied Auxiliary Forces branch, called “ A.F.” which in 
February 1879, after an interval of about three months, 
was re-established, on the work connected with the 
appointments etc., of officers being re-transferred from the 
Mi itary Secretary's department. The reason for this 
retransfer was that it was observed by H.R.H that while 
the Deputy Adjutant-General, Royal Artillery, and 
Deputy Adjutant-General, Royal Engineers, worked 
their own promctions under the Military Secretary each 
in his own branch the Deputy Adjutant-General, 
Auxiliary Forces had no such power, no branch nor any 
staff to carry on the work. It was also felt that M.8.2., 
to which the work had been transferred, was already 
fully occupied with Line promotions, etc. 

Thus the Deputy Adjutant-General for Auxiliary 
Forces, though on the Staff of the Adjutant-General’s 
Division became responsible to the Military Secretary 
for the bulk of the work of his subdivision (ve. the 
appointment etc., of officers). 

On 15th March 1880, it was decided that the Com- 
mander-in-Chiet should settle all appointments and 
promotions without reference to the Secretary of State. 

This decision was, however, reversed in July 1880, 
when it was decided that all important papers were to 
be seen by the Secretary of State before decision, and 
were to be passed to him through the Parliamentary 
Under Secretary of State. 

The title of the branch was changed in February 1888 
from A.F. to A.G.3. (Oftice Memo. 171). 

In 1889, a Committee, under the presidency of Lord 
Harris, recommended that the Militia should cease to 
be included in the general title “ Auxiliary Forces.” 
The Parliamentary Counsel, however, was not in favour 
of the use of the terms “ Militia” and “ Auxiliary 
Forces” and the Secretary of State therefore decided 
that the use of the term Auxiliary Forces should cease 
in official correspondence and that the forces should be 
referred to as the Militia, Yeomanry and Volunteers 
(Army Order 190,1891). The title of the Deputy 
Adjutant-General for Auxiliary Forces was consequently 
changed to the Deputy Adjutant-General for Militia, 
Yeomanry and Volunteers. 

On Ist August, 1894, the duties of the Inspector- 
General of Recruiting were added to those of the 
Deputy Adjutant-General for Militia, Yeomanry and 
Volunteers, who was in consequence styled the In- 
spector-General of Auxiliary Forces and Recruiting. 

This change was made partly to effect a saving and 
partly because it was felt that the Permanent Statf of 
the Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers, who naturally 
fell under the Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces’ 
direction, came, as Recruiting Agents, under the Inspector- 
General of Recruiting, and were, therefore, under a dual 
control, which resulted in duplication of work. 

The Inspector-General was to be assisted by an Assist- 
ant Adjutant-General and a Deputy Assistant Adjutants 
General for Recruiting. These ofticers, in the absence of 
the Inspector-General, also dealt with Militia, Yeomanry, 
and Volunteer matters. 

By Office Memorandum 257 of 1895 it was arranged 
that all important papers revarding the Auxiliary Forces 
should be marked to the Parliamentary Under Secretary 
of State through the Permanent Under Secretary. 

By the Order in Council dated 21st November, 1895, 
the control of the discipline, training and recruiting of 
the Auxiliary Forces was transferred to the Adjntant- 
General from the Commander-in-Chief, who, however, 
continued to exercise general supervision over the Military 
Departments. ; : : 

The Department of the Adjutant-General (in which 
A.G.3 was included) was accordingly separated from 
that of the Commander-in-Chief. 

In 1900 Lord Lansdowne announced in the House of 
Lords that he hoped to be able to make “an arrangement 
under which there will be appointed to the Headquarter 
Staff of the Army an Officer or Otticers having a pract 
familiarity with the organisation of the Auxiliary For 
and who will be able to guide the Headquarter Statf 
to the peculiar requirements of these Forces.” 

He accordingly proposed that the oftices of Tnspector- 
General of Auxillary Forces and Inspector-Gencral_ of 
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Recruiting should be separated, that the Inspector- 
General of Auxiliary Forces should be specially selected 
for his acquaintance with Auxiliary Forces and should 
be always accessible to Colonels of Militia, Yeomanry, 
and Volunteers, with whom he would be able to discuss 
confidentially proposed changes. He also suggested that 
the Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces should be 
assisted by a Staff Captain who had held a Volunteer 
Adjutancy. 

It was subsequently arranged that the Inspector. 
General of Auxiliary Forces should be assisted by two 
Deputy Assistant Adjutant-Generals, one of whom 
should also assist the Inspector-General of Recruiting. 

Referring to this subject in the House of Commons on 
12th March, 1900, Mr. Wyndham, Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary of State for War, stated as follows :— 


“We intend to divide into two that gentleman 
who is two gentlemen rolled into one, the Inspector. 
General of Auxiliary Forces and the Inspector- 
General of Recruiting. We mean to have one officer 
at the War Office in future, specially charged with 
the Auxiliary Forces, and we mean to give him a 
Staff—two Deputy: Assistant Adjutant-Generals— 
one of whom will be for the Militia and the other 
for the Volunteers, in fact, there will be a separate 
branch of the War Office to deal with our Auxiliary 
Forces, men who are persone grate with them and 
who are specially qualified to understand their 
interests.” 

Under this arrangement, Major-General A. E. Turner, 
C.B., was appointed Inspector-General of Auxiliary 
Forces ; Major E. L. Engleheart, Deputy - Assistant 
Adjutant-General for Volunteers; and Captain R. G. 
Merriman, D.S.O., Deputy-Assistant Adjutant-General 
for Militia (to assist the Inspector-General of Recruiting 
in addition), 22nd January, 1900. 

Owing to the large amount of work thrown upon 
A. G. 3 in connection with the embodiment of the Militia, 
Captain Merriman was, in January, 1901, relieved of his 
recruiting work and eniployed solely on the duties of the 
Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces’ branch. 

In March, 1901, the Adjutant-General (Sir E. Wood) 
pre osed that the work of A.G.3_ should again be 

roken up. He proposed (1) that the duties of Inspector- 
General of Auxiliary Forces should be those of a Military 
Secretary of the Auxiliary Forces, and that his office 
should form an essential branch of the Military Secretary’s 
Department, and that all documents connected with the 
discipline, training, und administration of the Auxiliary 
Forces, other than personal papers relating to the 
Military Secretary's Department, should be sent to be 
primarily dealt with by the branches concerned, as 
in the case of regular questions. (2) that one or both 
of the Deputy-Assistant Adjutant-Generals for Auxiliary 


Forces should he transferred to A.G.1, or to a proposed 
training branch. 


The Inspector General of Auxiliary Forces dissented 
entirely from these views and considered that instead of 
abolishing his office further work should be added to his 
duties, viz.— 

Discipline of Auxiliary Force Officers. 

Establishments of Auxiliary Forces. 

Annual Training of Militia, Yeomanry and 
Volunteers. 

Volunteer Long Service Medal. 

Volunteer Rul 

Issue of Commissions to Auxiliary Forces Officer. 

The Commander-in-Chief (Lord Roberts) did not 
concur in the opinion of the Adjutant-General and 
Military Secretary, as he considered it “ essential to the 
well-being of the Auxiliary Forces that they should be 
dealt with by an officer whose business it is to make 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the peculiar condi- 
tions that atfect the several branches, Militia, Yeomanry, 
and Volunteers.” He considered that discipline should 
remain with the Adjutant-General, but that all matters 
connected with “their organisation and administration 
should be dealt. with by the Inspector-General of 
Auxiliary Forces.” 

The Secretary of State agreed with the Commander- 
in-Chief, and Sir E. Wood's proposal was dropped (May, 
1901). os 

Ts position of the Inspector-General of Auxiliary 
Forces was, however, again reviewed in September, 1901. 

The Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces having, in 
March of that year, recommended that the Inspection. of 
the Channel Islands Militia. shonld be entrusted to him, 
the Adjutant-General (Sir E. Wood), represented to the 
Commander-in-Chief that there was no authority for the 
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Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces to conduct 
inspections. 

With regard to a proposal of the Commander-in-Chief 
to appoint two Deputy-Assistant Adjutant-Generals 
(Militia and Volunteer Officers) to the Staff of the 
Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces, the Adjutant- 
General (Sir T. Kelly-Kenny) considered that there was 
no necessity for the appointment of such officers, or for 
the retention of the two Deputy-Assistant Adjutant- 
Generals already serving. ¢ Commander-in-Chief, 
however, was of opinion that the Auxiliary Forces should 
be represented at the War Office and desired the appoint- 
ment of a representative of Militia, Yeomanry, and 
Volunteers (one from each branch). Subsequent] a 
proposal was considered by the War Office ouncil t6 
appoint Auxiliary Forces Officers to the staffs of Army 
Corps, and this was superseded by the proposal to form 
an Auxiliary Forces Advisory Board. The proposed 
appointment of Auxiliary Forces Officers to the Head 
Quarters Staff was accordingly not proceeded with. 

By the Order in Council of 4th November, 1901, the 
Adjutant-General’s Departinent was again placed under 
the control of the Commander-in-Chief, and it was then 
arranged that all letters to be signed by Staff Officers 
should be written in the Commander-in-Chief’s name. 


On 23rd December, 1901, the War Oftice Council 
decided :— 

(1). Toabolish thet wo Deputy-Assistant Adjutant- 
Generals in A.G.3. 

(2). To change the Title of Inspector-General of 
Auxiliary Forces to Deputy Adjutant-General 
Auxiliary Forces from 1st April, 1902. 

On 26th March, 1902, the Secretary of State directed 
that action on the decision at (2) shouid be suspended. 


At the War Office Council on 23rd April, 1902, it was 
resolved to “retain the office and title of Inspector- 
General of Auxiliary Forces, and that the holder should 
continue to carry out such occasional inspections as the 
Commander-in-Chief might consider necessary.” 

The abolition of the two Deputy-Assistant Adjutant- 
Generals took effect from Ist April, 1902. 


The distinguished services of the I:perial Yeomanry 
in South Africa led in 1900 to a strong movement in 
favour of placing the Yeomanry Cavalry on a more satis- 
factory basis, and with a view to the re-organisation of 
that force, Lieutenant-Colonel H. Le Roy Lewis, D.S.O., 
was attached to the staff of the Inspector-General of 
Auxiliary Forces on 15th March, 1901. This officer has 
acted as the adviser of the Inspector-General of Auxiliary 
Forces on all Yeomanry matters, and his services have 
been specially continued in view of the large additions 
to the work of the A.G.3. due to the increase in the 
Imperial Yeomanry force. 


As regards the work of A.G.3. the recommendations 
of the Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces, in March, 
1901, that certain subjects hitherto dealt with in the 
other subdivisions of the Adjutant-General’s division 
should again be entrusted to A.G.3. have in part been 
carried out by the transfer of the following work, viz.— 


Rules of Yeomanry and Volunteer Corps (from A.G.1.) 


Arrangements for the training of Militia and Yeomanry 
and the encampment of Volunteers (from A.G.1. and 
Q.M.G.1.) 

Questions regarding Volunteer efficiency (from A.G.1.) 


These changes constitute a partial return to the system 
in force prior to 1878, up to which date all questions re- 
lating to the Auxiliary Forces were dealt with in one 
branch instead of being scattered throughout the various 
branches of the Military Department of the Office. 


With reference to the staff of the branch: When it 
was reconstituted in 1879 it consisted of four clerks and 
with slight fluctuations this establishment was main- 
tained until the commencement of the South African 
war when it consisted of one Acting Principal Clerk (Mr. 
Morton) two second division clerks, one assistant clerk, 
and one boy clerk. ‘Two temporary second division 
clerks were added during the war. On the retirement 
of Mr. Morton in September 1900 he was not replaced, 
and the clerical work of the branch was conducted by 
one second division clerk (Mr. Neylan) assisted by one 
permanent second division clerk, two temporary ones and 
two boy copyists. 

In consequence of the recommendations of the Clinton 
Dawkins Committee in 1901, this civilian staff has been 
replaced by two retired officers (Major and Hon. Lt.-Col. 
J. W. H. Marshall-West, 4th Battalion Somerset Light 
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Infantry, and Captain W. H. Gorman, late East Surrey 
Regiment), and seven pensioner clerks. 


Three other important changes in the administration 
of the Auxiliary Forces should be mentioned. 


_ (1) The delegation to General Officers Command- 
ing Army Corps and Districts of authority to make 
orrengements for Militia and Yeomanry trainings 
and Volunteer encampments (subject to War Office 
revision) (War Office letter dated 19th November, 


1901.* 
(2) he appointment of an Advisory Board for 
each of the forces, composed mainly of representative 
Commanding Officers, for the consideration of all 
important changes etc. in the Auxiliary Forces, 
(Army Order 161 of July, 1902.) 
_ (3) The delegation to General Officers Command- 
ing Army Corps and Districts of the appointment, 
Promotion, retirement, etc., of Officers (subject to 
ar Office revision). (War Office Letter dated 11th 
September, 1902.)t 


On the Ist of April, 1903 the Strength and Establish- 
ment of the Auxiliary Forces were : — 


byte stab. Strength.” 
Militia ane nis 126,795 105,516 
Yeomanry ... 34,594 25,488 
Volunteers 346,450 254,180 


From the foregoing statement it will be seen that on 
the transfer of the Militia and Yeomanry work from 
the Home Office and the creation of the present Volunteer 
Force the work was conducted under the direct 
supervision of the Secretary of State in two branches 
which dealt with all matters affecting those forces, a 
Military Officer being appointed for Inspection duties. 

The Militia and Volunteer Branches were subsequently 
organised as one division under an Inspector-Cencral 
geting under the immediate orders of the Secretary of 
State. 

This division was not brought into the Military 
Department till 1872 when the Inspector-General of 
Reserve Forces was attached to the Commander-in- 
Chief's Staff. He was subsequently allowed the assist- 
ance of two Assistant Adjutant-Generals. 

In 1878 the branch was brought under the Adjutant- 
General and the Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces 
became a Deputy Adjutant-General. 

The separate Auxiliary Forces branch was then 
abolished, the two Assistant Adjutant-Generals were dis- 
continued, and the work was distributed through the 
various subdivisions of the Military Department. 

In 1879 the Auxiliary Forces branch was reconstituted 
for the purposes of dealing with general questions and 
the appointment, promotion and retirement, etc., of 
officers. 

Its position was therefore somewhat peculiar, inas- 
much as though nominally a subdivision of the Adjutant- 
General’s Division much of its work was similar to that 
of the Military Secretary’s Division. 

In_ 1894 the offices of Deputy Adjutant-General, 
Militia, Yeomanry and Volunteers and Inspector- 
General of Recruiting were amalgamated. 

The staff officer entrusted with the combined duties 
ceased to be described as a Deputy Adjutant-General 
and became Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces and 
Recruiting. 

The two offices were again separated in 1900, and one 
Deputy-Assistant Adjutant-General for Militia and one 
for Volunteers were added to the staff of the Inspector- 
General of Auxiliary Forces. 

In 1901 a Yeomanry officer was temporarily attached 
as Deputy-Assistant Adjutant-General for Imperial 
Yeomanry and on Ist April, 1902, the two Deputy-As- 
sistant Adjutant-Generals for Militia and Volunteers 
were abolished. 

There appears to he no doubt that, as his designation 
implies, the duties of the Inspector-General of Auxiliary 
Forces up to 1878 included the Inspection of units. 

After the amalgamation of the two offices in 1894, 
inspections were carried out from time to time by the 
Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces and Recruiting, in 
conjunction with the Inspection of Depéts. 

On the separation of the two offices the Inspector- 
General of Auxiliary Forces conducted numerous in- 
spections until his functions were limited in this direc- 
tion by the War Office Council on 23rd April, 1902. 


* Printed at p. 99. 
t Printed at p. 67. 
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SUMMARY. 


Date| Branch or} 


Division. Title of Chief. Head of Branch. | Remarks. 


Date Branch or| 


Divinion.| Title of Chief. 


Head of Branch. | Remarks, 


1852 Branchjformed part of the|Chief Clerk's Branchland was 
’ under Mr.|Marshall. 


last | Atemporlary A.A.G. at Headquar|ters, Brevet-Major J.|K. Pipon, 
was appolinted to undertake dutiies connected with the| Militia. 


1853 Inspector of Sil'tia. | Colonel Percy Doug: 
(Became Inspector- las. 
General on promo- 
tion to Major-Gene- 
Tal.) 
isso | «yy 


Inspector of Militia. | Col. tora F. Paulet, 
C.B. 


vr Inspector-General of | Colovel W. M. 8. | Also 1 


Volunteers. McMurdo, C.B. || Depy. 
1.G. of 
Vie 
Asst. L 
of V. 
1863 | “M" | Inspector-General of | Brevet-ColonelT. K. | 8 5. 63. 
Militia. Pipon, C.B. 
1365, “V" | Inspector-General of | Colonel G. Erskine. | Promoted 
H Volunteers. from 
Depy. I. 
G. 
WL 1. 65. 
1368 | “R.F.” | In:pector-General of | Major-General Hon. | 1. 1. 68. 
“M&V" | Reserve Forces, J. Lindsay. Also 1 
Depy. 
Inspt. 
| RE. 
| 
1870 | “R.F.” | Inspector-General of | Lieut.-General Hon. | 1 Depy. 
Reserve Forces. Sir’ J. Lindsay, | Inspt. 
K.C.M.G. RF. 


1872 | Re-organjised as a Military Delpartment under Offi 


ry I eer Com- 
manding-in-|Chief. 


1372 | “A.¥." | Inspector-General of | Lieut.-Geveral Hon. | I Depy. 
Auxiliary Forces. Sir J. Lindsay, | Inspt 
K.C.M.G. RF 
a 
Gen.) 
1873 i ” 2A.A.G.'s 
16. 6. 73. 
1374 | “A.P." | Inspector-General of | Major-General Sir |2A.A.G. 
Auxiliary Forces. Garet. Wolseley, | 1. 
G.C.M.G. 
1375 A 3 Major-General F. C. | 13. 8. 75. 
A. Stevenson, C.B. | (Acting) 
Sir. G. T. 
Wolseley, 
absent on 
duty. 
1376 “ LGA 


Lieut. - General T. | 25.11.76, 
W. Armstrong. 


1878 Branchjabolished — 1.6.A.F.|became D.A.G.  actling as 
|LG.A.F., 2 A.A.G."slabolished. 


1870 | Establish|ment of Modified Ausfiliary Foreés Branchlof A:G. 


(work|dealt with partly injA.G. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6,lalso 
 small/A.F, Branch). 


1879 | “ A.F." | D.A.G. as LG.AF. Lieut.-General Jas. } 25.11.76. 
‘W. — Armstrong, | Confiden- 
C.B. tisk Clerk 
Qtr. ¢c, 
(orton). 


1880 5 D.A.G. a8 L.G.A.F. Mafor-General J. H. | 28. 4. 80. 


¥. Elkington, C.B. 


1835, ” D.A.G. as 1.G.A.F, Major-General Hon. | 1.10 8. 
J.C, Dormer, C.B. 

1886 » D.A.G. as .G.A.F. Major-General A. J. | 18. 11.86 
Lyon Fremantle, 
C.B. 

1888 | A.G.3. | D.A G. as 1.G.A.F. » Branch 
first de- 
scribed 
as A.G.3. 
8. 2. 88. 

1831 


. D.A.G. for Militia, | Lieut.-General A.J. | 16.8, 91. 
Yeomanry, and| “Lyon Fremantle, 
Volunteers. CB. 


D.4.G. for Militia, | Lieut. -General Sir | 18.11.91. 
Yeomanry. and | — R. Gipps, K.C.B. 
Volunteers, 


1892 ” Lieut.-General A. J. | 28. 3. 92. 
Lyon Fremantle, 
C:B., re-appointed 
temporarily. 
” » Major - General Sir | 10. 5.92. 
F. W. Grenfell, 
K.C.B. 
1894 | AG.3. | Inspector-General of a 21.8.4. 
Auxiliary — Forces 
and Recroiting. 
1897 xz a Major-General T. | 2.7.97. 
Kelly - Kenny, 
1899 ‘ % Major General H.C. | 13. 10.99. 
Borrett. 
1900] AGS. | LG.AF. Major-General A. E. | 11.3. 00. 
‘urner, C.B. 
D.A.A.G.'s Major E. L. Rnele- 
heart (for Volue- 
teers), 
Captain R. G. Merri- 
man, D.8.0. (for 
Militia). 
D.A.A.G. for Im- | Lieut.-Colonel H. Le 
perial Yeomanry. Roy Lewis, D.3.0. 
(Temporarily|attached.) 
1902 Thelappointment of D.A.A.|Q. for Militia and| 
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dlished. 
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APPENDIX XXXII. 
THE PRESENT DISTRIBUTION BETWEEN WAR OFFICE BRANCHES OF THE WORK IN 
CONNECTION WITH AUXILIARY FORCES. 


(Memorandum by Major-General Sir 

The work at present done by A.G.3 under the direct 
supervision of 1.G.A.F. may be shortly summarised as 
follows :— 

(1) Promotions, appointments, etc., of officers 
corresponding with the work done in the Military 
Secretary’s Department for the Regular Army. 

(2) Work in connection with honours for Auxiliary 
Forces, vi 

(a) Grant of C.B.’s and K.C.B.’s. 

(b) Appointment of A.D.C.’s to the Sovereign 
and Roster for duty. 

(c) Volunteer officer’s decoration. 

(3) Examination of inspection reports of all units 
of Auxiliary Forces and correspondence thereon. 

(4) Appointment of adjutants of Auxiliary Forces. 

Apart from this, a large number of questions: concern- 
ing dress, arms, finances, &c., are referred to LG.A.F. 
from other branches for his opinion or for decision. 

Many of these questions such as clothing, finance, etc., 
must from their nature continue to be dealt with for the 
Auxiliary Forces by the branches which deal with the 
cognate questions for the Regular Army. 

But after making every allowance for this, I consider 
that a number of questions are now dealt with by various 
military branct es in the War Office which could with 


A. E. Turner. See Question 23230.) 


advantage be handed over direct to I.G.A.F. and made 
part of A.G.3’s work. 

Before detailing the questions to which I refer, I should 
like to remark that many of them before a final decision 
can be given on them have to be referred to 1.G.A.F., and 
that if this work were handed over to A.G.3, many 
references to branches would be saved, and the bulk of 
these questions could be dealt with by LG.A.F. out of 
hand. 

The questions to which I refer may be shortly sum- 
marised as follows :— 

I. Discipline of Auxiliary Force Officers. : 

Now with A.G.4. Should be with A.G.3. A.G4 
deals with the discipline of the Army, but from the con- 
stitution of the Auxiliary Forces the work materially 
difers from that for the Regulars, and should I think be 
dealt with by I.G.A.F. on grounds of expediency alone. 

IL. Establishments of Auciliary Forces. 

Now with A.G.1. Should be with A.G.3, which branch 
possesses, in inspection reports and records of units, the 
data necessary to judge of these cases. és 

LIL. Arrangements for Annual Training of Militia, 

Yeomanry and Volunteers. ne 

Now dealt with by A.G.1 and Q.MG.1. The details 

of these trainings should be done by LG.A.F., such re- 
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ferences as may be necessary being made to Q.M.G.1 as 
to hire of camp ground, water supply, etc., A.G.1 to be 
consulted where co-Operation with the Regular Forces is 
to form part of the training of any unit or group of units. 

(The system of drill and training should remain with 
A.G.4 to secure uniformity in all branches of the forces, 
Regular or Auxiliary). 

IV. Long Service Medals for Volunteers. 

Now with A.G.2. Should be done by A.G.3 in the same 
way as the Volunteer decoration. 

V. Rules of Volunteer Corps, 

Now with A.G.1. Should be with A.G.3 which possesses 
the data to deal with them. 

VI. Issue of Commissions to Officers of Auxiliary Forces, 

Now done in M.S.2. Could, I think, with advantage be 
handed over to A.G.3, the issue of such Commissions being 
made from the submissions to the Sovereign prepared by 
A.G.3. I understand that these commissions are now 
considerably in arrear, officers gazetted nearly twelve 
months ago not having yet received their commissions. 

As regards the permanent staff of Militia, Yeomanry, 
and Volunteers, I should like for many reasons to have the 
selection etc., of the N.C.O.’s directly under 1.G.A.F.’s 
control, but I find that these matters are so interwoven 
with the selection, posting, etc., of N.C.O.’s in the Regular 
Army, that it would be impracticable to separate the 
Rogular Army and Auxiliary Force work in this case. 

For similar reasons the discharges of men of Militia, 
Ycomanry and Volunteers should be left with A.G.2, which 
deals with such questions for the Regular Army. 

In detailing the above questions, which I think could 
with advantage be dealt with by I.G.A.F. direct, I am 
aware that the increase of work proposed by me to be 
brought into this Department, bears the complexion of 
increased centralisation in one Department, but so long 
as more responsibility is not thrown upon G.O.C.’s through- 
out the country, the concentration of work connected 
with a Department within itself will facilitate and 
expedite the dispatch of business far more than when, 
as now, different Departments overlap, and are concerned 
in sharing in doing other people’s work ; 

(Signed) A. E. Turner, 1.G.A.F. 

18th March, 1901. 

N.B.—Since then the appointments, retirements, pro- 
motions etc., of officers of the Auxiliary Forces have been 
placed in the hands of G.O.C.’s ; this has much added to 
their work, and has not at all diminished the work at 
headquarters, where the submissions for gazettes to the 
King must be prepared, being collected from the informa- 
tion supplied weekly by G.0.C.’s. See letter, War Office, 
llth September, 1902. A. E. T. 

War Office, London, S.W. 
llth September, 1902. 


Si. 

(1.) I am directed by the Commander-in-Chief 
to inform you that the Secretary of State for War has 
decided that from the 1st October next the appointments 
promotions, &c., of all officers belonging to the Militia, 
Yeomanry, and Volunteers shall be approved by general 
officers commanding Army Corps, and, where Army Corps 
are not at present established, by general officers command- 
ing districts, subject in all cases to revision by the com- 
mander-in-chief where he may consider it necessary. 

(2.) This delegation of authority will apply to the 
following, viz. :— 

(a) Appointments. 

(6) Promotions. 

(c) Honorary rank, either whilst serving or on retire- 
ment. 

(d.) Transfers or exchanges. 

(e) Extensions of tenure for commanding officers, and 
age extensions for commanding and other officers. 
(f.) Absorption of seconded and supernumerary officers. 

(g) Resignations and retirements. 

(3) Each general officer commanding an Army Corps 
or district, as the case may be, will forward on Tuesday 
in each week, beginning with Tuesday, 7th October, 1902, 
for the consideration of the commander-in-chief, a state- 
ment of the promotions, &c., which he has approved 
during the preceding weck, this statement to be in the 
form in which announcements appear in the London 
Gazette, The correspondence regarding the appointments, 
promotions, &c., will not be forwarded to the War Office 
unless required. Extensions of service granted to officers, 
other than commanding officers, need not be reported in 
the weekly statement, 
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(4.) On the receipt of these statements, the appoint- 
ments, &c., will, if the commander-in-chief thinks fit, 
be submitted for His Majesty’s approval, and will be 
gazetted in due course, with effect from the day following 
the date of gazette, unless the general officer commanding 
has approved of a prior date, which should, if given, 
be shown in the weekly statement. 

(5.) In order to enable this change of system to be 
offectually carried out, it will be necessary for general 
officers commanding Army Corps and _ districts 
to be in possession of complete records showing the names 
dates of birth, &0., of the officers belonging to each unit 
of auxiliary forces in their command. They will accord- 
ingly direct each commanding officer to furnish such a list 
on the form enclosed for his unit. These lists will be 
retained at the head-quarters of the Army Corps, and 
will be kept up to date. Where Army Corps are not yet 
established the lists will be kept at the head-quarters 
of districts, to be handed over to the Army Corps head- 
quarters when formed. A supply of these forms is being 
forwarded separately. 

(6.) In the case of first appointments, the usual particu- 
lars on Army Form K. 536 will still be furnished to general 
officers commanding, together with a birth or baptismal 
certificate for each candidate recommended for first 
appointment in Militia and yeomanry. These certificates 
need not be forwarded to the War Office, but in the case 
of any candidate applying to compete for a commission 
in the regular army the general officer commanding wili 
certify as to his date of birth when forwarding his 
application to attend the competition. 

(7.) In the case of any officer who has previously held 
a commission in the regular army, the general officer com- 
manding, will, before sanctioning his appointment to a 
unit of auxiliary forces, obtain a certificate from tho 
officer’s last commanding officer that his services were 
satisfactory, and that his retirement or resignation did 
not arise from any matter affecting his character or 
efficiency. In any case in which such a certificate cannot 
be obtained, the general officer commanding will report 
the matter for the consideration of the commander-in- 
chief. In the case of officers who have previously held 
commissions in the Avxiliary Forces. a certificate as to 
their services having been satisfactory will be obtained 
in every case before re-appointment. For candidates who 
previously served in the ranks (whether in regular or 
other units), the discharge certificate of the candidate, 
or a certified copy of it, should accompany the application 
for a commission. 

(8.) In dealing with the promotion of officers, care 
should be taken that they are in possession of the certiti- 
cates required for their new ranks, and that where any 
officer would be superseded by a promotion the command- 
ing officer of the unit states fully in writing the reasons 
for the proposed supersession. 

(9.) When a commanding officer is appointed to a unit 
a certified copy of his record of service, in accordance with 
War Office Circular Letter Number A/A.F./9160, dated 
25th June, 1901, should be forwarded to this department 
with the weekly statement in which the appointment 
appears. 

10.) The deaths of officers will continue to be reported 
to the War Office for Army List purposes. 

(11.) In the case of Militia battalions at present serving 
abroad the promotions, &c., of officers will be carried out 
by the War Office as at present, until the return home of 
the battalions, when they will be dealt with similarly to 
other units under this letter. 

(12.0) A record of all certificates granted to officers 
of auxiliary forces will be kept locally on the form, copy 
of which is enclosed, and general officers commanding 
will send to the War Office, as at present, monthly returns 
of certificates granted in their commands, such returns, 
however, to include after 1st October only those certificates 
involving an alteration of the Army List. 

(13.) The appointments of all adjutants of AusxiJiary 
Forces and of quartermasters of Militia will, as hitberte, 
be made at the War Office. 

(14.) The necessary amendments of the Militia, Yeo- 
manry, and Volunteer Regulations, will be made in the 
next issue of these regulations. 

Spare copies of this letter as per margin are enclosed. 

Ihave the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
z T. K. Kenny, 


The General Officer Commanding 
District. 


AG, 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


APPENDIX XXXIII. 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE MALE POPULATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM BY COUNTIES IN 
OF THE POPULATION; AND THE MALE 


County. 


1. 


Bedfordshire = - 
Berkshire - 
Buckingham 
Cambridge - 
Cheshire - 
Cornwall - 
Cumberland 
Derbyshire - 
Devonshire - 
Dorsetshire - 
Durham~s- 
Essex -  - 
Gloucestershire 
Hampshire - 
Hereford - 
Hertfordshire 
Huntingdon- 
Kent - - 
Lancashire - 
Leicestershire 
Lincolnshire 
Middlesex 
Monmouth 
Norfolk = - 
Northampton 
Northumberland 
Nottingham 
Oxfordshire 
Rutland - 
Shropshire - 
Somerset - 
Staffordshire 
Suffolk - 
Surrey - 
Sussex- - 
Warwick - 
Westmoreland 
Wiltshire - 
Worcester - 
Yorkshire - 
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Anglesey - 
Brecon- —- 
Cardigan - 
Carmarthen- 
Carnarvon - 
Denbigh - 
Flint -— - 
Glamorgan - 
Menoneth : 

ontgomery 
Pembroke - 
Radnor - 
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England and Wales - 


Aberdeen - 


Berwick 
Bute - 
Caithness - 
Clackmannan 
Dumbarton - 
Dumfries - 
Edinburgh - 
Eluin -— - 
Fite - + 
Forfar - = 
Haddington 
Inverness - 
Kincardine - 
Kinross - 
Kirkcudbright 


a ox 
8 g Establishment. 
ga £9 
3 33 
4 © 3 Es 
ES ee Be 
o 
C4 
3 se 
2. 
59,941 80,192 
84,927 124,704 643 
81,074 95,833 858 
92,699 92,550 643 
222,386 389,768 1,716 
171,636 149,937 924 
96,244 130,613 643 
147,787 311,340 858 
269,583 312,109 1,923 7,719 
89,204 100,047 693 1,932 
196,700 602,351 2,920 9,060 
185,399 536,462 1,716 10,396 
218,187 296,216 1,501 5,844 
202,014 388,129 1,533 10,005 
68,114 55,290 643 1,190 
82,831 119,956 858 1,913 
31,933 28,537 429 674 
307,041 661,626 3,722 9,694 
991,090 2,116,564 10,964 37,744 
112,937 208,568 858 1,977 
205,083 1,886 245,234 1,287 3,312 
882,823 8,057 1,677,645 6,245 30,783 
82,839 750 150,372 1,067 3,954 
215,254 1,968 220,826 2,349 4,263 
105,984 974 All 166,275 809 1,885 
149,515 1,340 bétween| 302,627 1,654 6,785 
132,263 1,223 94°0and| 248,161 1,072 2,931 
85,524 773 970 85,806 643 1,689 
11,801 109 9,849 48 112 
114,340 1,058 118,452 858 2,108 
211,045 1,946 235,626 1,501 4,533 
310,032 2,867 613,238 3,431 6,791 
166,308 1,526 186,734 1,440 3,263 
325,041 2,977 950,770 3,002 15,002 
165,772 1,518 274,904 1,343 7,875 
232,411 2,148 433,384 1,716 3,880 
29,079 269 30,499 643 1,015 
125,728 1,166 135,815 643 2,255, 
136,956 1,267 233,175 1,716 2,978 
892,749 8,199 1,747,823 7,971 20,033 
28,101 256 24,487 221 112 
31,314 286 30,476 216 1,071 
32,961 301 26,495 188 532 
53,076 486 64,627 459 76 
42,978 388 60,924 550 1,322 
46,708 432 65,237 590 1,242 
34,452 316 40,478 366 1,394 
120,748 1,086 443,762 3,150 6,889 
19,151 176 23,971 216 226 
33,634 312 26,790 643 448 
43,675 384 41,999 298 678 
12,693 119 11,860 84 113 
8,781,225 80,000 95°0 |15,728,613 81,322 | 262,243 
100,255 741 175 144,801 828 6141 
43,935 326 341 | 36,184 341 1,854 
92,930 691 719 | 125,172 763 2,833 
25,575 190 197 | 29,340 168 1,224 
17,433 130 136 14,719 ll 1,088 
7,518 55 58 | 8,412 79 354 
18,329 136 141, 16,064 206 1,059 
11,342 85 88 All 15,184 65 ri 
22,400 167 173''| between| 56,596 246 1,892 
37,186 278 292 745 34,328 260 1,128 
119,384 878 920, | and 230,221 1,742 8,909 
18,191 135 141 || 765. 21,092 971 1,281 
73,175 542 570 105,096 600 2,464 
88,324 649 679 127,693 730 4,620 
17,610 132 138 18,835 143 751 
4,961 333 346 43,810 563 1,770 
127 133 20,067 115 uy 
32 35 3,342 15 113 
151 157 18,759 142 768 


Yeomanry, 


1,920 


26,508 


Total 
in 
Scotlard| 


5,082 
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APPENDIX XXXII. 


THE YEAR 1851; WITH THE MILITIA QUOTAS AND THE RATIO OF THE NUMBERS PER 10,000 
POPULATION IN THE YEAR 1901, ETG. 


Lishm, i 0,000 
i bi ents per 10,000 Ratio of Strengths per 10, 
ie bar gn population. : Strength. of male population. 
aw bee 
‘ E sia|efal. | bs 
3 fl Eeg| ass Z g 
5 3 =A) Bis, 4 eB 
ic 64S | SSE 2 
> s ae a 
13. 16. 17. 9. 21, 23. 
412°3 
1,260 322 ; 
1,004 402 a7 
1,351 557 ae 
1,448 130 re 
6,405 559 ty 
9,858 325 aes 
2,064 351 207 
2,345 513 ; 
; 369°9 
5,759 667 f 
323'9 
1,267 283 y 
z 298-0 
7,181 325 b 
7,507 552 303°6 
f 
349°0 
5117 479 ae 
7,485 304 aie 
967 150 ; 
1,498 199 313-2 
. ! 
589 48 488°9 
301°3 
7,492 677 a 
31,756 | 1,037 ae 
1,674 470 ath 
2,629 551 a 
21,824 | 1,684 nae 
3,169 297 r 
356°4 
3,172 417 E 
299°0 
1,730 374 beh 
5,704 162 ait! 
2,285 914 ets 
Tee a s 290°3 
¢ “ S| 3281 
a. 1,548 300 eral! gel 
g g 3,314 687 2 k 
3 291°3 
3 5,765 452 Fee Briss 
a3 2,705 | 259 Bete 
Sh 10,605 | 1,069 Se oet 
DB 5,953 493 dis | groo 
i=] 
gs 3,246 491 100 
D577 81 3 3 aie 
38 pra ed aS | 3307 
3s 2,740 439 han peas 
om 15,999 | 1,539 2S 
ote Se | ssro 
ae HH $8] 4938 
BH 851 £5 | 4036 
a0 a 2") sore 
3 ba & | 3779 
© 976 : 
a ~ 4012 
1,197 |\ 1 596 oo 
1,007 325°2 
4,918 re 
177 ae 
320 pk 
230 : 
46 2540 
203,843 | 21,159 3171 
493°4 
Be 673-0 
L608 3509 
2,267 ete 
861 pees 
oe8 573°5 
ane 776°7 
854 Total 6355 
pa in 486°4 
1,672 | | scot pets 
686 | ( land 505°4 
6,891 pei 
871 | | 3,601 oon 
2,072 Agia 
S373 452-9 
465 nae 
1,261 asd 
514 24-4 
iu 0318 
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APPENDIX XXXIII.—cont. 
a Ss 
9 Establish- g Establishment. 
se ment of | Ratio of af 
8.5 uota of | Militia | numbers] §4 
C ga rrivate |Non-Com-| in Col. 4 Be 6 
UNTY: $3 |Militiamen| missioned | per 10,000} 3, <7 an p35 
BS 1852-4. | Officers, of | Be: 3s id gre 
S&S | (Note 2.) | and men, |population) & #3 93 a8 
2 1852-4. & AZ, its 824 
3 (Note 3.) 2 = > > 3" 
1, 2, 3. 4 eee 6 eee 8. 9. 
\ 
| 
Lanark - - -| 257,060 1,911 1,999 | 674,136 3,850 14,748 
Linlithgow-  -  - 15,194 113 WwW 35,212 266 903 
Nairn- - - - 4,695 34 35 | 4,414 57 152 
Orkney - - - 14,350 _ — | 14,027 180 1,027 
Posies - - = 5,364 40 42! 7,129 54 337 
Perth- - - - 66,337 495 515 All 58,007 332 2,447 | | Totalin 
Renfrew - - - 75,690 560 584 + | between| - 130,330 1,229 3,707 Scotland 
Ross and Cromarty - 39,012 290 302 |) 74°5 36,237 466 1,261 5.082 
Roxburgh - - - 25,212 189 197 | and 22,335 169 677 9 
Selkirk - - - 4,850 36 38 76°5. 10,663 81 565 
Shetland - - - 13,145 - — 12,430 159 _ 
Stirling . - - - 42,234 315 328 | 72,697 315 1,281 | | 
Sutherland - - - 11,917 89 92 10,550 135 828 | | 
Wigtown - - - 20,335 150 156 . 15,269 93 454 | | 
Scotland - -  - | 1,375,479 10,000 10,444 75°9 | 2,173,151 15,774 68,198 5,082 
Armagh - - - 95,718 900 940 221,389 1,864 
Antrim - =| 167,858 1,579 1,651 94,087 1,636 
Carlow  - + - 33,014 311 323 19,009 430 
Cavan- . - - - 86,610 814 862 50,087 +537 
Clare - - - -]| 103,931 977 1,021 57,386 894 
Cork - - -  -| 317,742 2,989 3,121 202,297 2,397 ' 
Donegal - - -| 124,691 1,172 1,224 86,444 727 
Down- - - =| 156,538 1,427 1,491 97,869 1,718 
Dublin - = =] 187,254 1,761 1,835 211,786 2,697 
Fermanagh- - = - 56,807 534 556 33,231 644 
Galway -— - 157,613 1,480 1,548 | » 97,923 644 
Kery- - - -| 116,492 1,096 1,148 | 84,427 752 
Kildare - - - 48,519 456 478 | 34,703 442 
Kilkenny - - - 76,490 719 751 | All 40,095 752 
King’s - - < - 55,285 519 541 || between 31,065 644 
Tato - ee 56,122 528 550 |) 960 35,098 277 
imeric! - - - 127,387 1,199 1,251 and 72,456 1,130 . 
Londonderry - -| 93,032 875 | 913 || 99°0. 69,089 sae |) Nil. 1,128 
Longford - -— - 41,042 386 | 402 © 23,814 368 
Louth- - - - 52,253 492 512 32,666 752 
Mayo - : - - 133,459 1,254 1,310 , 97,564 771 
Meath- - - - 70,815 665 697 34,757 644 
Monaghan - - - 68,791 647 ry ie 37,108 537 
Bec By st Ge 55,543 522 b44 29,694 644 
oscommon - 86,896 812 850 51,233 405 
Sligo -  - - - 62,879 591 617 41,849 331 
Tipperary - - -| 159,961 1,504 1,570 | 81,399 1,198 
ayrene - =  -| 126,254 1,187 1,241 | 74,290 626 
aterford - -  - 78,976 743 775 | 43,005 632 
Westmeath- -~—  - 56,089 527 549 | 31,880 491 
Wexford = - - - 86,770 817 855 | 51,756 859 
Wicklow -— - - 50,232 472 496 | 30,584 390 
dll ae 2) —— 
Treland- -  - | 3,191,063] - 30,000 31,299 97°8 | 2,200,040 27,414 1,128 
United Kingdom - 13,347,767 120,000 125,321 | 93'8 20,101,804 123,510 ‘380,441 32,718 


Nores.—(1) The figures in Column 2 are taken from Census Returns 1851. 
(2) The figures in Column 3 are taken, as regards England, from the Order in Council of 30th June, 
1852; as regards Scotland from the Order in Council of 13 September, 1854; and as regards Ireland 
froin the Appendix to the Report of the Royal Commission on the Militia of 1859. 


(3) The figures in Column 4 are the figures for Private Militiamen in Column 3, with an addition for 


Non-Commissioned Officers. This addition is worked out on a basis of ‘1 sergeant and 1 co 


30 private men 
1854, para. 61), 


ral for every 
of the full-quota and 1 drummer, bugler or trumpeter per company ” (Militia Regulations, 
less the number of those on the permanent staff (para. 62), viz., 2 sergeants and 1 drummer to 


each company (para. 186). 


() 


8 The numbers in Column 6 are taken from the Census Returns, 1901. 
The figures in Column 7 are those given in the Estimates, 1903-4. 
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APPENDIX XXXIII.—cont. 


Ratio of Establishments per 10,000 


of male population. Strength. ‘Ratio of Strengths per 10,000 


of male population. 


F 8 rar: ilmeree 
4 E Beet Bi Fao). Bas). 4 1.8 (.B | & 
ie ee ae age eee gig|de3]2)2142)3-) 2 
St ° | t 
EI 3 8 Bi: 3z2|352/= | 4 1/1 8 4 e 
> Ps Se7 | een Pe Pol ig 
- = ia 
10. ll. 12. 13. 14, 16. 17. 18. 19, 20. 21. 22, 
B71 | 203°9 4156 12,583 43°0 | 1859 761 
75°6 | 256'4 486°6 615 | | 58°9 | 1746 380°7 
198°2 | 3443 627°1 148 | 97°9 | 3352 580°3 
1282 | 732'1 1,014'9 696 97°9 | 4961: 7412 
756 | 472°7 702'9 184 | | 589 | 258°1 464°2 
572] 421°8 633'6 1,797 | , Total} 4071 | 309°7 497°0 
942 | 2844 23°3 533°2 3,176 | $ in | 828 | 243°6 si 473'8 
1982 | 3479 630°7 toss | { Scot-| 979 | a8a6 | / 165 528°7 
75°6 | 303° 5333 517 | | land,| 589 | 231°4 437°5 
75°6 | 5298 760°0 399 | | 3,601 | 589 | 3741 5802 
1282;  — 282'8 we 979 | — 245'1 
431 | 1762 3739 1,013 43°8 | 1393 : + 330°3 
1282 | 784°8 1,067°6 579 97°9 | 548°8 793-9 
609 | 2973 512°8 406 226 | 265°9 435°7 
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faereera arr eaal & | —+—}+——} | - 8 
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841 Se | 2205] 930 42°0 Se| 1743 
173°8 PE} sig2| 1,951 : 132°9 BS! 9653 
2262 iy | 3626] 412 | 2168 ‘Vids | 34971 
107°2 me 2436 | 245 48°9 181°2 
155°8 88 | 2x2] 637, 111-0 33) 2433 
118°4 BS | 2548] 1,788 } 88°3 S| 2206 
841 | |* P= | 2205 363 | 42°0 = 174°3 
175°5 28] 3119] 1,204 | 123'0 of] 9553 
127°3 Seo | 2637 | 2,220 104°8 Se] 271 
193°7 sa | 3301 324 | 97-4 33| 2297 
65°7 =2 1 2081 280 : 283 ==) 1608 
89°0 gu | vasa] 434 514 a! | 137 
1273 Sop | 2657] 365 104°8 SQ]  237'1 
187°5 BS] 3239 396 98°7 BS 231-0 
207°3 | 3437) 447 i 143°8 Ss) 98761 
73°9 | \ wi = & |) 9153) 151 43°2 S175 
1558 . 2922 | 805 | \ Nil. 362 | 111-0 |\ Nil. | } 16 2133 
841 "| 9305] — 290 42°0 1743 
154°1 290°5 170 | 714 203°7 
230°2 3666 | 513 | 157°0 289°3 
78°9 2153 | 422 43°2 1755 
185°2 3216 | 625 182°7 315-0 
136° 2732 | 291 78°4 2107 
2168 3532 | 430 1448 2771 
78°9 2153 | 222 43°2 175° 
789 2153 | 181 i 43°2 175°5 
14711 1835 | 815 10071 2394 
841 220°5 313 | 42°0 1743 
1471 9835 | 431 4 100'1 232'4 
1541 228 | 714 203°7 
165°9 465 89°8 222° 
127°3 321 104°8 237'1 
= i - | —_——_|—_--|- — —__——— 
1246) — 51 | 261°0 | 17,990 | 1 362] siz} — 16 2140 
614 | 1643) 162] 1313) 373°2 , 97,518 ) 257,062 | 25,122 | 485} 1278 | 124/ 1307] 319°4 


(6) The figures in Column 8 are those at the date of the Volunteer Annual Return, 1st November, 1902. 

(7) The figures in Column 9 are those on Ist July, 1903. They differ from those given in Estimates, 
1903-4, owing to the fact that provision was made in ‘Estimates for 459 regiments, of which, on 1st July, 
there were in existence only 56 regiments, 2 of them on the double establishment. 

(8) The figures in Columns 15, 16, and 17 are from returns furnished to the War Office from tke 
various corps on the dates specified. es ; 

(9) In cases where several counties are grouped for Militia Recruiting (Recruiting Regulations, 1902), 
the figures given in Columns 7 and 15 are obtained by allotting to each county a portion of the Militia 
(establishment and strength) of the recruiting area, proportionate to the county population. The figures in 
Columns 10and 15 are therefore the same for counties belonging to the same group. 
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APPENDIX XXXIV. 
STATEMENTjSHOWING ESTABLISHMENT AND STRENGTH OF THE MILITIA AND VOL 


(INCLUDING PERMANENT STAFF, BUT EXCLUSIVE OF CHANNEL x 
ISLANDS, MALTA AND BERMUDA). Ey 
ALL Rangs. 
(Put in by Major-General Sir A. E. Turner, K.C.B., see Question 3804.) 
Militia—1st January. Volunteers—lst November. Total estimated popu- 


lation of the United 
Kingdom on Ist 


Establishment. Strength. Establishment. Strength. January. 
1887 137,341 118,344 255,478 228,038 36,456,363 
1888 137,448 116,677 257,743 226,469 36,740,207 
1889 137,598 114,488 259,583 224,021 37,030,100 
1890 136,305 111,627 260,310 221,048 37,331,847 
1891 135,722 109,550 261,214 222,046 37,643,602 
1892 135,725 109,574 261,989 225,493 37,968,275 
; 1893 134,629 115,758 261,432 227,741 38,312,222 
1894 134,641 120,783 261,155 231,328 38,674,700 
1895 134,839 112,541 260,968 231,704 39,040,088 
1896 134,872 115,713 262,037 236,059 39,410,091 
1897 134,746 115,166 262,558 231,798 39,793,183 
1898 133,502 112,633 262,580 230,678 40,184,043 
1899 132,493 107,753, 263,416 229,854 40,577,544 
1900 130,598 105,195 339,511 277,628 40,964,471 
1901 134,639 100,098 342,003 288,476 41,352,710 
1902 131,944 109,857 345,847 268,550 41,752,648 
1903 131,056 108,574 346,171 253,284 42,163,539 


A.G. 3. War Office. 
29.4.03. 


APPENDIX XXXvV. 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF UNITS OF THE MILITIA, IMPERIAL YEOMANRY, AND 
VOLUNTEERS THAT ATTENDED CAMP AND TRAINING DURING THE YEAR I903. 


(Put in by Colonel Le Roy Lewis. See Question 23742.) 


Months. Militia. Imperial Yeomanry. Volunteers. Total. 
January - : _- _ = = 
February = : 1 — _ 1 
March - - : 3 _ 2 5 
April - : - 6 _ 3 9 
May - : - 37 30 47 ll¢ 
June - : - 65 13 39 117 
July - - 22 10 118 150 
August- -  - 4 3 156 163 
September - : _ 9 10 
October - : _ — a = 
November - - - _ <= —- 
December - : _- _ a ae 
' 
Total - - 139 56 374 569 
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APPENDIX XXXVI. 
MILITIA AND VOLUNTEER BATTALIONS INCLUDED IN THE FIELD ARMY. 
(Furnished by War Office). 


Minitia. 

Brigade. Division. Army Corps. Battalion. 
17 9 Ill. 4th Bn. Royal Irish Rifles. 
18 9 III. 3rd Bn. Royal Irish Fusiliers. 
18 9 III. Gth Bn. Rifle Brigade. 
21 i IV. 5th Bn. Royal Fusiliers. 
21 11 } lV. ith Bn. Royal Fusiliers. 
21 11 IV. 3rd Bn. East Surrey Regiment. 
21 11 lV. 4th Bn. East Surrey Regiment. 
22 11 | lV. 5th Bn. Middlesex Regiment. 
22 ll j IV. 6th Bn. Middlesex Regiment. 
22 11 IV. 7th Bn. King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 
22 W IV. 7th Bn. Rifle Brigade. 
25 13 V. 3rd Bn. Yorkshire Light Infantry. 
25 13 | ME 3rd Bn. York and Lancaster Regiment. 
26 13 Ne 3rd Bn. West Yorkshire Regiment. 
26 13 Vv. 4th Bn. West Yorkshire Regiment. 
26 13 V. 3rd Bn. Yorkshire Regiment. 
26 13 V. 4th Bn. Yorkshire Regiment. 
27 M4 Vv. 3rd Bn. South Staffordshire Regiment. 
27 14 V. 3rd Bn. North Staffordshire Regiment. 
28 14 Vv. 3rd Bn. Royal Lancaster Regiment. 
28 14 V. 4th Bn. Royal Lancaster Regiment. 
28 14 Ve 3rd Bn. East Lancashire Regiment. 
28 14 Vv. 3rd Bn. Loyal North Lancashire Regiment. 

Corps Troops, Vth Army Corps 3rd Bn. Durham Light Infantry. 
31 16 VI. | 3rd Bn. Royal Scots Fusiliers. 
3L 16 VI. : 8rd Bn. King’s Own Scottish Borderers. 
33 17 VI. | 3rd Bn. Royal Scots. 
33 17 VIL 4th Bn. Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. 
35° 18 VI. ‘ 3rd Bn. Royal Highlanders. 
35 | 18 Vi. | 3rd Bn. Seaforth Highlanders. 
35 18 VL _ 3rd Bn. Gordon Highlanders. 
35 18 VI. : 8rd Bn. Cameron Highlanders. 
36 18 VI . 8rd Bn. Scottish Rifles, 
36 18 VI. 4th Bn. Scottish Rifles. 
36 18 VI : 3rd Bn. Highland Light Infantry. 
36 18 VI. | 4th Bn. Highland Light Infantry. 
_.__ Corps Troops, VIth Army Corps. | _3rd_ Bn. Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. 
VOLUNTEERS. 
Brigade. Division. Arny Corps. | Battalion. 
Specially employed on L.O.C. IInd Army ; 

Jorps ... ae. ave ane Si .. | Ist V. B. Hampshire Regiment. 
23 12 IV. 12th Middlesex V. R. C. 
23 12 lV. | Ist Bucks V. R.C. 
23 12 IV. 16th Middlesex V. R. C. 
23, 12 IV. 2nd London V. R. C. 
24 12 IV; and V. B. Middlesex Regiment. 
24 12 IV. ist V, B. Royal Fusiliers. 
24 J2 LY: | 3rd V. B. Royal Fusiliers, 
24 | 12 IV. 4th V. B. Royal West Surrey Regiment. 
29 15 NV. ist V. B. Manchester Regiment. 
29 15 V. 2nd V. B. Manchester Regiment. 
29 15 Ve | 4th V. B. Manchester Regiment. 
29 15 V. oth V. B. Manchester Regiment. 
30 15 Ve, 1st V. B. South Lancashire Regiment. 
30 15 Ve H 2nd _V. B. Cheshire Regiment. 
30 1h ys ist V. B. Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 
30 15 Vi Ist Herefordshire V. R. C. 
31 16 VI gth V. B. Royal Scots. 
32 16 VIL | Queen’s R. V. Brigade (1 Battalion). 
32 16 Vi. | dth VB, Royal Scots. 
32 16 VI. : Sth V. B. Royal Scots. 
32 16 Vi: ! Ist Roxburgh and Selkirk V. R. C. 
33 17 VI. 2nd_V. B. Royal Scots Fusiliers. 
34 17 NOE Ist V. B. Highland Light Infantry. 
34 7 YE ! 3rd V. B. Highland Light Infantry. 
34 17 | VL | 1st V. B. Gordon Highlanders. 
34 17 VI. ! Ist V. B. Royal Highlanders. 


The Brigades referred to in this table are Field Army Brigades, not Militia and Volunteer Infantry 

Training Brigades. 

Mi The Militia Battalions attached to the Field Army do the same amonnt of Training as all other battalions of 
ilitia. 

; The Volunteers who are attached to Army Corps are so attached voluntarily, and do 13 days camp annually, 

instead of the six days every other year required of other Volunteer battalions. (Army Order 91 of 1901). 
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APPENDIX XXXVIL. 


STATEMENT SHOWING ESTABLISHMENT AND DEFICIENCIES IN DIFFERENT 
RANKS OF MILITIA AND VOLUNTEER OFFICERS. 


(Put in by Colonel Le Roy-Lewis, see Question 23755.) 


MILITIA. 
| 
Gael Ma‘ors Captains. | Subalterns. Total. 
4 ! 2 ho BIT 
Establishment 158 263 1177 1,808 3,406 
es ae Ons | 
Deficiencies 9 2 216 | ooTl 818 
as 
Per Centage of Deficiencies £69 8-36 18-35 | 31-58 24-02 
VOLUNTEERS. 
| 
Lieut.- | ‘ a ‘otal. 
Colonels. Majors. Captains. Subalter. 8. To’ . 
' 
Establishment 421 i 646 3,166 | 5,221 9,454 
| 
Deficiencies 2s | 89 376 | 1,867 2,360 
Per Centage of Deficiencies 6-65 13-77 11-24 35-76 24-96 
i 


February, 1904. 


APPENDIX XXXVIIL 


INSTRUCTION OF OFFICERS OF MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS. 


MILITIA. 
ARTILLERY. 


Obligatory. 

During first year of ser- 

vice (unless qualified for 
captain in same branch of 
Regulars). 

(a) Preliminary Drill. 

(6) Recruits’ Gunnery 
Course. 

«c) School of Instzuction 
for twomonths. (If 
uo Preliminary Drill 
attached to loyal 
Artillery for one 
month and _ school 
for three months). 


Summary of Army Order No. 194 of September, 1900.* 


Optional. 

May also be attached to 
Regulars (Artillery or In- 
fantry) for one month ; and 
at any time during first 
three years’ service a 
further one month for 
special instruction in fire 
discipline and coast de- 
fence. 


Obligatory. 

(1) (To ean outfit allow- 
ance.) Before second in- 
spection of his Corps to 
attend 

(a) School of Instruction 


or 

(6) One month with Reg- 
ular unit (unless 
qualified for Captain 
in the same branch 
of Regulars). 


VOLUNTEERS. 
ARTILLERY AND RIFLES. 


Optional. 

(3) After interval of three 
years since last attendance, 
may also attend School of 
Instruction or Regular unit 
of own branch for one 
month. 


ARTILLERY. 


INFANTRY. 


(a) Preliminary Drill. 
(4) Recruits’ Musketry 
Course. 


(c) Attached to Dep6t or 
to a Line battalion 
for two months. (If 
no Preliminary Drill, 
attached to Depot or 
Line battalion for 
four months, or for 
three and a_ half 
months and attend 
Recruits’ Musketry 
of own unit). 


May attend School of 
Instruction in lieu of one 
of the months with Depot 
or Line battalion, as speci- 
fied in obligatory column. 

May also be attached to 
Regular unit for a further 
month at any time during 
first three years’ service. 


ARTILLERY AND INFANTRY. 


(After an interval of 
three years since last at- 
tendance). 

If lelow rank of lieu- 
tenant-colenel, may be at- 
tached to Regular unit of 
his own branch for one 
month or attend school, or 
(in Artillery) for course of 
fire discipline and coast 
defence. 


(z) May be attached to 
Regular unit of own branch 
or attend School of In- 
struction (for a further 


month in each case, 10 
addition to obligatory 
courses). 


In addition to any of the 
foregoing, may attend once 
during his service a specia 
course for one month io 
Fire Discipline and Coast 
Defence at Garrison Artil- 
lery), or in Position and 
Field Artillery (if belonging 
to those branches). 

Having once attended 
such course can only repeat 
in lieu of (3) above. 


fin all cases pay and allowances are granted if certificate is obtained, also travelling expenses. 
Army Order 104, of September, 1900, was cencellcd, eo far as the Militia were concerned, by ATmY 


Order 34, of February, | 


CO4. 


Existing 
Infantry 
schools. 


Qualifi- 
cations of 
Off cres 
before 
attending 
schools, &e, 


Command- 
ine Officer’s 
responsi- 
bilities. 


Reports on 
Officers. 


APPENDIX, 


APPENDIX XXXIX. 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS REGARDING ATTENDANCE AT SCHOOLS OF INSTRUCTION, ATTACH- 
MENT TO UNITS OF THE REGULAR FORCES, AND QUALIFICATIONS FOR PROMOTION 
OF OFFICERS OF THE AUXILIARY FORCES. 


(Furnished to the Commission by the War Office, April, 1904. See Questions 1784, 22452.) 


1. The fresent schools f:r Infantry Officers of 
Auxiliary Forces will be discontinued when Tactical 
Schools which are in contemplation have been estab- 
lished. 

2. The courses of instruction, obligatory and otherwise, 
for Officers of the several branches of the Auxiliary 
Forces, are laid down in the appendices attached.* 


3. During the period an Officer is attending any of the 
Courses of instruction specified in the appendix, or as 
modified by paragraph 13, he will, provided he obtains a 
satisfactory report, or unless he withdraws from a course 
on account of sickness, be granted the pay and prescribed 
allowances of his rank. 


4. Before an Officer is eligible to attend a course of 
instruction, whether obligatory or voluntary, his Com- 
manding Officer must certify that he has received a 
sufficient preparatory instruction to qualify him to 
attend the course. 


5. The Commanding Officer is responsible that an 
Officer is properly prepared before being recommended to 
attend a course of instruction. This preparatory training 
will be carried out regimentally by the Adjutant and 
Permanent Staff. No expense to the public will be 
admissible on this account. 


6. The reports of Officers Commanding Regular units 
to which an officer is attached, and Commandants of 
schools which he attends, will be forwarded confidentially 
through General Officers Commanding to the Officer 
commanding the corps to which the Officer belongs. 


All reports will be filed confidentially by Commanding 
Officers, and a copy will accompany all recommendations 
for promotion to the General Officer Commanding. They 
will not be forwarded to the War Office unless required. 


7. No Officer will be promoted to field rank or to the 
Command of a unit who has not been satisfactorily 
reported on in the junior ranks, and no Officer will be 


* The courses of instruction for Militia Officers, a3 well 
as the substance of these “General Instructions,” have 
been officially promulgated (Army Order 34, of 1904) in the 
Militia Regulations, 1904 (See pp. 34-5.) The appendix 
giving the courses for Yeomanry Officars is not printed. 
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considered as qualified for promotion unless he has com- 
plied with the prescribed conditions. In the case of 
mounted Officers, a riding certificate will be necessary. 


8. An Officer who is adversely reported on will be 
warned by his Commanding Officer that if he continues 
to be so reported on, he will be required to resign his 
Commission. 


* * * * * * * * * 


10. The caze of any Officer who is prevented throuzh 
sickness or other unavoidable cause from complying with 
these regulations within the prescribed period will be 
specially considered by the General Officer Commanding. 
who may authorize any reasonable extension not exceed: 
ing 12 months of the period during which such Officer 
must fulfil the necessary qualifications. Second 
Lieutenants who are not qualified for promotion at the 
date of this order, may be allowed an extension of 12 
months from the date thereof under this paragraph. 


11. An Officer after his first 2 years’ service as such, SPec-al 
and provided he is not @ candidate for a commission in €X°™M>tior 


the Regular Forces, may, when he becomes due to 
undergo a course of instruction, be exempted under ex- 
ceptional circumstances, by the General Officer command- 
ing, provided the latter is satisfied that the military 
capabilities and qualifications of the Officer as an 
instructor are so satisfactory, having regard to his rank. 
that they would not be appreciably improved by acouree 
of instruction. 


* * * * * * * * * 


13, An Officer who under exceptional circumstancas ix 
unable to attend a complete obligatory course at a school 
of instruction may, on the recommendation of his Com- 
manding Officer, be permitted to divide his attendance 
into two periods, each of not less than 2 weeks, provided 
that the two parts of the course are taken in their prope: 
order, and completed within 18 months. Period: of 
attachment to a unit of the Regular Forces of not less 
than 1 month may be similarly dividad. 


When Officers elect to divide the course in two periods, 
travelling expenses will be adm’ssible only for one 
journey to and from the school. 
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DIX. 79 


MEMORANDUM BY THE WAR OFFICE AS TO CADET CORPS AND BATTALIONS. 


A very large number of representations upon the 
subject of Cadet Corps and Battalions has of late been 
made to the Secretary of State for War, by Lord Meath 
and others. 

The Regulations concerning them are contained in 
paragraphs 925 to 951a, Volunteer Regulations, while 
Appendix 13, as amended by Army Onter 121 of 1902, 
shows what carbines and other articles are served out 
to them. 

Till latterly the officers did not receive commissions ; 
they now do so, and moreover, they receive pay and 
allowances and travelling expenses when they go 
through courses of instruction, with the sanction of 

* the General Officer commanding. 

There are now 9 Cadet Battalions, 110 Cadet Corps, 
and 8 Cadet Companies. 

They receive free annually :—60 rounds ball ammuni- 
tion, 30 rounds blank ammunition in cases where the 
corps has an approved rifle range or a safety or minia- 
ture safety range ; or 80 rounds aiming tube, 30 blank 
where the corps or battalion has an approved miniature 


range. 
Eiforts have heen made to obtain capitation grants 
and other allowances, but it has been held that, as these 
corps do not directly contribute to the armed strength 
of the country, grants to them should not be made out 
of Army funds, and that especially with regard to the 
Cadet Battalions and Boys’ Brigades, Government assist- 
ance for which latter was also suught, it was rather the 
affair of the Education Department than the War 
Department to take up the matter. 
tt was, however, held out that a bounty might be 
given to those members of Cadet Battalions, who on 
attaining the age of 18 enlisted into the Regular Army. 
Strong objection was urged against this Proposal, by 
all Commanders of the Cadet Battalions with one Lael 
tion, the cause of the objection being that mothers would 
not allow their sons to Join a Cadet Battalion, if they 
thought they would be tempted to join the Regular 
Army. 
This seems rather a strong argument against giving 
grants to these battalions out of War Office funds. 
There is no doubt asto the great importance of the work 
done in Cadet Corps and Battalions and Boys’ Brigades, 
in drilling and training to arms the youth of the country. 
In Germany this training is universal and obligatory 


but it is the work of the Ed 
an War Othe. 

uring the year ending 31st March, 1902, only 281 
Cadets joined the Regular Army, and during the eubse- 
quent six months only 20, so that the Regular Army 
cannot be said to profit much from these corps. 

There is unfortunately little doubt but that the 
physique of the classes which supply the greater number 
of recruits for the Regular Army is seriously deteriorating, 
and that a very large proportion of those who presented 
themselves for enlistment in 1902 were rejected as 
physically unfit to be soldiers. 

Out of 87,699 who were brought up to be medically 
examined by the recruiters 28,221 or 32°22 per cent. were 
rejected, and this does not include those who were 
rejected as manifestly unfit by the recruiters themselves. 

The Inspector General of recruiting states that the 
establishment of numerous Cadet Corps through the 
country may counteract this fall in physique. Cadet 
ii and Boys’ Brigades might well have been 
added. 

Thus, while no one can doubt the value of the work 
done in these bodies, and by those who promote and 
maintain them, the benefit the Army receives from them 
is so indirect and remote, that it seems hardly justifiable 
that Army funds should be to any great extent devoted 
to their service. 

There seems to be no objection to civilian-clothed 
Cadet Corps, the formation of one of which has been 

roposed by the Rev. C. Gull, master of the Grocers’ 

Jompany School. This application is, however, unique 
and rather surprising, as it has always been believed 
that the wearing of uniform is an attraction to the boys, 
and the uniform laid down for them is of a very cheap 
description. 2 ‘ 

Drilling and physical training is now being carried out 
to an increasing extent in private schools of all classes, 
and I recommend that any such schools should be 
allowed to form junior Cadet Corps to be recognised and: 
inspected, but that no cost whatever on their account 
should be incurred to the public. 


ucation Department, and not 


A. E. TURNER. 
Inspector General of Auxiliary Forces. 


2 December, 1903. 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF CADETS WHO HAVE JOINED 


THE MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS FOR 
3lst OCTOBER, 


JHE FIVE YEARS ENDING WITH 
1903. 


| Number who 
CADET BATTALION. eee ee aree 
| Militia. 
Ist The King’s (Liverpool Regiment) - —-' 300* 
2nd. a * 3 es = 
1st The Queen’s (Royal West Surrey Regt.) 110* 
Qnd be es - 1 | 
lst The Cheshire Regiment —- - | 41 | 
Ist The Royal Fusiliers - - - 4 | 
Ist The King’s Royal Rifle Corps - i 7 
1st The Manchester Regiment - = - 
1st The Buffs (East Kent Regiment) - ‘| 24% 


* Approximate numbers, 


have joined 
= REMARKS. 
Volunteers. 
500* 
19* Since January lst, 1902. 
3380* 
3 Battalion formed October, 1901. 
89 Battalion raiscd 1901. 
1 | Commenced recruiting July, 1901. 
55oe 
i 
f 
240* 
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PART IL. 


MEMORANDA AND RETURNS RELATING TO THE MILITIA. 


APPENDIX XLII. 


INFORMATION COLLECTED BY MILITIA RIFLE ASSOCIATION. 


(See Question 15351.) 


The following letter explains how the information 
tendered by the Militia Rifle Association was collected :— 


Sm,—With reference to previous correspondence, I 
have the honour to explain that, on the appointment of 
the Royal Commission on the Militia and Volunteers, it 
was resolved by the Militia Rifle Association to depute 
a Committee to collect, and lay before the Commissioners, 
the views of commanding officers and others on matters 
affecting the welfare of the Militia force. The Committee 
communicated by circular letter with the commanding 
officers of every Militia unit, and with certain other 
officers of known capacity, requesting their views on the 
thirty-seven points set forth in the circular. 


The Commissioners having consented to receive evi- 
dence from Lieut-Colonel R. M. Holden and myself on 
behalf of the Militia Ritle Association, I have the honour 
to enclose, herewith, the summary of the replies received. 
In view of the varying conditions which prevail in the 
Militia, the replies were first arranged according to the 
various branches of the service and their nationalities, 
in order that any points peculiar to any of them might 
not be lost sight of. In summarising the replies only 
those of a distinctly affirmative or negative character 
have been entertained ; the omission to give an answer 
to any question, or a reply of an ambiguous character, not 
being entertained. I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 


W. A. HILL, Colonel. 


The Secretary, 
Royal Commission on the 
Militia and Volunteers. 


‘Unanimous in the 
aftirmative. 


1. That the position of the Mil- 
itia be more clearly defined, having 
Tegard to its being the oldest branch 
of the military service, and that it 
was originally, and till quite re- 
cently, the senior branch of the Aux- 
iliary Forces. (In recent years 
the Hon. Artillery Company has been 
given precedence of the Militia.) | 


2. That the status of the force 
would be raised in public estimation, 
as suggested by the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Herbert Maxwell and others, if the 
Militia were known in future by 
some other title, such as ‘‘ TheIm- 
perial Reserve.” 

3. That the Militia be liable for 
foreign service whenever embodied, 
and that all recruits for the force 
be in future enlisted for foreign ser- 
vice. This would, of course, entail the 
officers being equally liable. 

4. That this liability should carry 
with it an increased bounty. 

5. That an enforcement of the 
ballot is unnecessary and undesir- 
able, if the Militia is administered 
on constitutional and reasonable 
lines. 

6. That the status of the force 
would be raised in the eyes of the 
public, and amongst the better class, 
which it is desirable to attract to 
the Militia, if, during annual train- 
ing or embodiment, the rank and file 


91.—Ap. 


\The majority are 
against any 
change of title. 


Almost unanimous 
in the aftirma- 
tive. 


‘Ninety per cent. 
{ in favour. 


Practical unani- 
mity in favour. 


were supplied with the full head- 
dress of their particular branch of 
the service. 

7. That medals for long service 
and good conduct be granted to 
militiamen on conditions similar 
to those which prevail in the Regu- 
lar Army and Volunteers. 

8. That it is desirable to estab- 
lish a branch of the Army Service 
Corps in the Militia. 

9. That an increase in the Field 
Artillery branch of the Militia is 
desirable. 

10. That a company of Mounted 
Infantry be formed in each infantry 
unit, and that for that purpose 
a register of horses available in each 
county be kept. If the Militia were 
liable for foreign service these com- 
panies would form a reserve for the 
Army. 

ll. That, in the event of drafts 
from Militia units being required 
for service with the Regular Army 
abroad, as reservists or volunteers, 
they should invariably be accom- 
panied by their own officers. 

12. That a Field Officer of Militia 
of lengthened Militia experience,. 
and possessing the confidence of the 
officers, be appointed to represent 
the force on the Headquarter Staff 
of the Army. 

13. That when Militia units are 
brigaded for annual training or 
otherwise, the command of the 
brigades be given, when possible, 
to Militia officers. 

14. That Commanding Officers be 
given valid authority over the ap- 
pointment and retention of their 
Permanent Staff, and some control 
over the recruiting for their units, 
non-training 
without encroaching upon the autho- 
rity and power of the Officer Com- 
manding the Regimental District. 

15. That Commanding Officers 
be required (and not as at present 
merely encouraged) to visit their 
Headquarters at least four times 
a year, and be allowed their personal 
expenses on each occasion. 

16. That, on occasions of im- 
portant military manceuvres, or 
ataff rides, senior officers of Militia 
should have the opportunity of 
being attached as extra to the Staff, 
with a view to receiving instruction. 

17. That when commanding 
officers have completed their period 
of service, or extended period of 
service, in command of a unit, 
instead of being retired, as at present, 
they be placed, with their consent, 
on an “ Unattached List,” until 
the age of 65, and be cligible for 
military employment in the event 
of emergency, or otherwise. 


during the period, 


[Practical §_unani- 
mity in favour. 


Majority —_dis- 
tinctly in favour. 


‘Practical unani- 
mity in favour. 


Unanimity in fa- 
vour. 


[Strong opinion in 
favour. 


[Absolute —unani- 
mity in favour. 


(Unanimity in fa- 
vour,andthat uni- 
form be always 
worn. 


Practical — unani- 
mity in favour. 


Practical unani- 
mity in favour. 
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18. That the post of Adjutant 
to Militia units be open equally to 
Militia officers, subject to their 
passing a high standard of quali- 
fication. 

19. That Militia Officera be en- 
couraged to attend Garrison, Sig- 
nalling, Army Service Corps, and 
other classes, and receive pay and 
allowances while so employed. 

20. That Militia Officers be en- 
couraged to qualify as Interpreters 
in foreign languages, and when 
qualified they be employed on occa- 
sion offering. 

21. That with a view to reducing 
the expenses of officers, it is desir- 
able that tents for mess and ante- 
Tooms, and tent-boards, be pro- 
vided free by Government during 
annual training or embodiment. 

22. That the railway fares of 
officers and men be paid from their 
bona fide places of residence, instead 
of from the borders of the county 
only. 

23. That a partial remedy for 
the dearth of subalterns would be 
found in giving regular employment 
to the junior officers during a portion 
of the year, and that, with this 
view, @ proportion of the regular 
officers now employed at depots 
be replaced by Militia officers. 

24. That the difficulty in obtain- 
ing officers for the Militia would be 
solved if an allowance or retaining 
fee of £50 per annum were made 
to all officers of not less than three 
years’ service. 

25. That it is desirable to create 
a Reserve of officers for the Militia 
from those retired from the force. 

26. That all officers gazetted to 
the Militia, including University 
candidates, be liable for the usuai 
regimental subscriptions. 

27. That the numbers and pay of 
the non-commissioned officers be 
raised to those of the corresponding 
canks and arms of the regular army. 

28. That during the slack time of 
civil employment, and during the 
winter months, Militia non-commis- 
sioned officers be encouraged to 
attend instructional classes in mus- 
ketry, signalling, ambulance, etc., 
and that they receive pay while so 
employed, but their living in bar- 
racks shall be optional. 

29. That, when the territorial 
system is disarranged on account of 
there being more Regular units 
abroad than at home, a sufficient 
number of Militia battalions be 
temporarily embodied, with their 
consent, for home service. 

30. That a re-adjustment of the 
present recruiting areas to follow the 
natural recruiting lines of the men 
themselves is desirable, in view of 
the migration of the rural popula- 
on to the towns. 

31. That it would be preferable, 
in the majority of cases, if quarter- 
masters were appointed recruiting 
officers for the Militia. 


‘Majority distinctly 
in favour. 


Absolute unanim- 
ity in favour. 


Practical unanim- 
ity in favour. 


'Unanimity in fav- 
our. 


Practical unanim- 
ity in favour. 


Strong opinion in 
favour. 


Over ninety per 
cent. in favour. 


(Over. ninety per 
cent. in favour. 


Unanimity in fav- 
our. 


‘Unanimity in fav- 
our. 


Unanimity in fav- 
our. 


jOver ninety per 
cent. in favour. 


Practical unanim- 
ity in favour. 


| 
Seventy per cent. 
in favour. 


32, That it is very desirable that 
Militia sergeants, who know their 
districts and the men, be employed 
4s recruiters instead of, or in addi- 
tion to, sergeants on the Permanent 
Staff. 

33. That, in the interests of 
recruiting, it is most desirable that 
Militia units should not be too often 
trained out of their counties. 

34. That Militia units be periodi- 
cally quartered in huts or barracks, 
and not always under canvas. 

35. That, if an extension of train- 
ing is considered desirable, it should 
take the form of an addition to the 
recruit training, any prolongation 
of the annual training being likely 
to prevent men in other than casual 
employment remaining in the ser- 
vice. 

36. That the time has arrived 
for considering whether in great 
towns a system might be introduced 
whereby the men could be trained 
on the Volunteer principle—attend- 
ing so many afternoons or evenings 
throughout the year (with a com- 
pulsory annual attendance in camp 
of from seven to fourteen days), re- 
ceiving pay for each drill, and being 
always subject to military law. 

37. Whether some similar system 
might not be devised for facilitating 
the training of the men in musketry. 


Practical unanim. 
ity in favour, 


Ninety-eight per 
cent. in favour, 


Ninety-nine per 
cent. in favour. 


Over eighty per 
cent. in favour. 


Sixty per cent. in 
favour. 


Seventy per cent. 
in favour. 


Suggestions additional to those set forth in the circular 
of questions sent to the commanding officers of Militia 
units. 

(a) That it would be in the interests of the country 
if the conditions of enlistment for the Regular Army 
were made to include a certain number of years’ service 
in the Militia after leaving the Colours and Army Reserve. 


(b) That to secure greater efficiency on the part of 
officers and men, no officer should be promoted to the 
rank of captain in the Militia who had not obtained a 
certificate from the school of musketry, Hythe. 


(c) That a return to the old system of “ Bringing 
Money” is desirable, to be conditional on the recruit 
completing his recruit training, or enlisting in the regular 
army. 

(d) That a return to the system of paying a portion 


of the bounty on re-enlistment or re-engagement is 
most desirable. 


(e) That a return to the old system of recruiting by 
«beat of drum” would be beneficial in rural districts. 


(f) That Militia recruits drilling on enlistment be 
Placed in barrack rooms separate from line recruits: 
that they be placed in charge of a captain of their own 
unit, who should be responsible for their discipline: 
and that they be drilled by their own permanent staff. 


(g) That in certain districts Militia units might be called 
out for annual training occasionally in the winter months, 
or at other slack times. 


(h) That it is most desirable that separation allowance 
be granted to all married non-commissioned officers, 
re-engaged men, and discharged soldiers of the regular 
army. 

(i) That the greater efficiency of the Militia can never 
be secured until the training of the men in musketrv 
is conducted according to the regulations, and not hurried 
through as is the case at present in most districts. 
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APPENDIX XLIII. 
PROPOSALS FOR RE-ORGANISING AND INCREASING THE EFFICIENCY OF THE MILITIA. 


(Put in by Col. J. D. Legard, Yorkshire R.G.A. Militia, see Question 5701.) 


1. The Militia force should be good enough with the 
support of the Yeomanry and Volunteers, to be entrusted 
with the entire defence of the country, in the absence 
of the regular Army, and also to form a second line to the 
Army when acting abroad, when circumstances permit or 
require it. 

2. A complete re-organisation is required as to enlist- 
ment, terms of service, and training. 


Organisation. 

3. The status of the Militia to be raised by classing it 
with the Army and not with the Auxiliary Forces. A 
change of name might be desirable, which would give it 
an Imperial character, and bring it into touch with the 
Imperial forces of the Colonies. ‘ Imperial Reserve ” is 
suggested. The Militia should be regarded just as much 
@ reserve of the Army as the Army Reserve, but should 
maintain its own organisation in the field. 

4. With the exception of the Guards there should be an 
equal number of Militia battalions and Regular batta- 
lions and Regular and Militia companies of Royal 
Garrison Artillery. 

5. Half the Militia to form the active reserve and to be 
available with their own consent for service outside the 
United Kingdom in time of war. 

6. The other half to be the reserve of the Militia avail- 
able for home defence only and to serve as depits for the 
Army and active Militia when both are abroad. 


Terms of Service. 

7. Enlistment in the active Militia for five years at 
the age of eighteen, re-engagement permitted up to the 
age of thirty. Recruits training to be for twelve months 
including the annual training. Second year twenty-seven 
days’ annual training ; third, fourth, and fifth year thirteen 
days’ training. 

8. After five years’ service a man should be allowed to 
join the reserve section for periods of five years up to the 
‘age of forty-five years and subject to only seven days’ 
annual training. 

9. Infantry men of both sections should be allowed to 
put in seven days’ musketry or fourteen half-days, receiving 
pay, during the non-training period, wherever suitable 
arrangements can be made. 

10. Annual bounties :— 

Sergeants. Corporals. Privates. 


First and second years’ £6 0 0 £510 0 5 0 0 


service - : - 
Third, fourth, and 

fifth years’ service 510 0 500 410 0 
While in reserve section 40 0 310 0 300 


These rates would apply to all non-commissioned 
officers complying with the conditions proposed in 
paragraph 29. When not so complying, they would be 
paid at the lower rates given in the line below. 

11. The active Militia should be liable to be called up 
under the Reserve Forces Act, 1882, §12. 

12. A suggestion has been made that County Com- 
mittees should be formed working under the Lords-Lieu- 
tenant of counties and composed of Deputy-Lieutenants, 
Mayors, Chairmen of County Councils, officers command- 
ing regimental districts, aided by employers of labour, to 
assist in recruiting for the Militia and to arrange for the 
distribution of Militiamen in county employment. I do 
not think any such plan would work. Lords-Lieutenant 
have ceased for the most part to take any interest in the 
Militia. Since I have commanded a regiment I have 
never received any assistance from the three Lords-Lieu- 
tenant with whom I have to deal in obtaining ofticers or in 
any other way. County Councils have already enough to 
do and will not undertake any more work unless it is put 
upon them by legislation. 

13. Another suggestion is that Militiamen may be 
assisted by the action of existing agencies for the benetit 
of soldiers and by the formation of benefit clubs in counties, 
‘county recognition being extended to them when possible 


with the idea of assisting the territorialisation of the men 
in a truly local service. 


14. Lieutenant-General E. F. Chapman has recently 
made the above proposals, with others, with the object of 
improving the Militia and raising it to the importance and 
dignity of an Imperial service, and by recognising its value 
as a main factor in any scheme that may be adopted for the 
defence of the Empire and for the union of the Army with 
our Colonial troops. He asked me to obtain the opinion 
of all officers commanding Militia Artillery units, which I 
endeavoured to do. All those who answered my enquiries 
were on the whole favourable to the proposals. Some 
made additional suggestions, which include the following : 


(a) A Militia Committee or Staff of experienced 
officers to be attached to the Headquarter Staff. 
(The Advisory Board to some extent fulfils this 


purpose.) 
(b) Abolish the name of Militia in favour of “ Home 
Army ” or “‘ Imperial Reserve.” 


(c.) Well-conducted men to retain their arms and 
one suit of uniform during the non-training period 
with proper provision as to storage of arms. 


(d) Recruiting to be separate from that of the Army 
and the Militia adjutant given more power as to re- 
cruiting. 

(e) The Ballot. 

(f) Greater care in selecting adjutants, 


(g) Co-operation with the employers of labour 
necessary. Some of these points are dealt with at 
greater length later on. 


Recruiting. 

15. The present system is unsatisfactory from the 
Militia point of view. The commanding officer and his 
adjutant have nothing to do with recruiting except that 
the latter may be the recruiting officer for a small area 
just round headquarters. We get an annually increasing 
number of worthless characters. I have recently reported 
officially on this subject, calling attention to the increasing 
number of recruits discharged annually for felony. I bad 
a man discharged recently for a cause other than felony, 
and it was found that he had some thirty civil convictions, 
had served five years’ penal servitude, and was under 
police supervision. Convictions of men of this stamp 
usually appear recorded in the local press with conspicuous 
headlines drawing attention to the fact that they are 
Militiamen and naming the corps to which they belong. 
Discredit is cast upon the corps, although they have no 
voice in the enlistment of the man, and the case acts as a 
strong deterrent to respectable men who might otherwise 
enlist. 

16. The Militia also acts at present as a “ dumping 
ground ” for “ specials ”—men who are physically untit for 
the Army and are sent to the Militia to grow. About half 
the recruits of my regiment pass on into the Army; of these 
three-quarters never serve a training, and some of them I 
never see. If men, and especially non-commissioned 
oflicers, who had served their period of Army engagement 
had sufficient inducement offered them to enter the Militia, 
we should not object to act as feeders to the Army, as we 
should get our men back again. Unfortunately, only 
a very small proportion of such men re-enlist in the Militia. 
I consider that the commanding officer and his adjutant, 
with the permanent staff of the unit, should act as the 
recruiting agency for each Militia unit throughout the 
whole of the country area, and be distributed on the re- 
commendation of the commanding ollicer with the ap- 
proval, of course, of the gencral ofticer commanding the 
district. The commanding officer shoul: be authorised to 
place himself in communication with the civil power and 
take such steps as he may think desirable to avoid the 
enlistment of worthless characters. Militiy commanding 
officers being. as as a rule, county men, could do this much 
more easily and effectively than Army officers, Addi- 
tional inducements should be offered to time-expired 
soldiers to re-enlist in the Militia, and they should not be 
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liable, except with their own consent, to be called up for 
more than seven days’ annual training. 


Co-operation with Employers of Labour. 


117. It is desirable to attract a better class of man into 
the Militia. Under the present terms of enlistment it is 
almost impossible for a good workman in regular employ- 
ment to join. Employers of labour are reluctant to employ 
Militiamen because in most trades it is impossible to spare 
@ good workman for the period of training. Nor is the 
present period of recruits’ training long enough to make a 
man an appreciably better workman either physically or 
morally. On the other hand, a man can be taken for a 
much longer period of preliminary drill early in life without 
in any way interfering with his prospects of regular employ- 
ment, and if that period be long enough to improve his 
physical development, and give him a sense of discipline, 
it will give him a better chance of obtaining regular employ- 
ment. It is claimed that the terms of enlistment advo- 
cated above will render it to the interest of employers to 
take Militiamen into their works. 


18. I have asked the opinion of three large employers of 
labour in the north of England on my proposals. “A” is 
general manager of a railway company; “B” is the 
principal partner in one of the largest shipbuilding com- 
panies in the country; ‘‘C” is the owner of some very 
extensive iron and steel works. ‘‘ A” thinks that it would 
be possible for a great railway company to allow their men 
to go away in considerable numbers together for a fort- 
night’s training if it occurred at a time of year when there 
was not a great pressure of work ; that a military training 
would make the men more valuable as workmen. He 
thinks the true remedy for existing difficulties is some form 
of compulsory service, eg., the Ballot. “B” thinks it 
would be difficult to spare men in large numbers for more 
than a week ata time. Militiamen, belonging as they do 
to the most ordinary labouring class, can be spared for an 
indefinite time in the ordinary state of trade because sub- 
stitutes can be got at very short notice. All classes of 
workmen can be spared for a week's training. He is in 
favour of the Ballot. “C” writes as follows: “I think 
T recall that my remarks to you were on the point of disci- 
pline as arising out of military training as exemplified in 
certain German metallurgical establishments. I had in 
my mind particularly Krupp’s works at Essen. I was 
there last year and I saw the casting of a large steel ingot 
from the crucible. This demanded the labour of a very 
large number of men working almost simultaneously. 
They were called by bugle, and marched with great regu- 
larity bearing the crucibles which contained a molten steel 
to be poured into the mould. This has to be poured in a 
continuous stream and precision is of great importance. 
Military habits are of great service for the conduct of such 
an operation as the casting of an ingot for a big gun. 
Your idea of enlisting the sympathies of big employcrs is 
a good one. In many works it would be very diflicult to 
carry out if, as in the case of the Militia, the men were to 
be absent for any long interval, as machinery and pro- 
ceases cannot be interrupted if there is to be commercial 
success. The German has his two years’ training and then 
resumes his continuous employment. If your period of 
training were not to exceed fourteen days, then my objec- 
tion would not have much force. The answer to your 
question of numbers appears to be that many large works 
have provided separate companies, and if, as in the 
Militia, the payment were an inducement, I see no reason 
why companies should not be formed as you suggest.” 
My suggestion as to companies was that in very large works 
it might be possible to form complete companies, including 
possibly officers, as is now, I believe, done in some cases 
with volunteers. 


19. Z'he Ballot. 


I think the Ballot Act should be maintained, and if the 
Militia cannot otherwise be maintained at its full establish- 
ment the Act should be enforced. All our self-governing 
Colonies recognise compulsory service for home defence in 
some form, and if the Imperial idea is to be sustained it 
seems essential that we should show that we are willing 
to make the same personal sacrifices for a great national 
object as our oflxpring beyond the sea. The Act, however, 
requires amendment as follows :— 


(a) A fixed period of service as an “ efficient ” in the 


Imperial Yeomanry or Voluntecrs to be equivalent to 
service under the Ballot. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS: 


(b) The County quotas (fixed in 1852) to i 
by Order in Council. hn eves 


(c) Duties of Lords Lieutenant and Deputy Lieu. 
tenants to be transferred to the County Local Authori- 
ties. 

(d) The Ballot Act to be an “ adoptive” act. Thus 
a County Authority would have the option of paying 
a fine of £10 in respect of every man short of the quota, 
or of adopting the Ballot Act and thus obtaining the 
men. 

(e) District Councils to administer the Act and to 
discharge the duties hitherto falling to Deputy Lieu. 
tenants within their areas. 


20. Every employer who retains a Militiaman in his 
service for twelve months should receive a gratuity of £2. 


Officers. 

21. Great numbers of officers are required to complete 
establishments, and the difficulty of obtaining suitable 
candidates to fill vacancies is increasing. The large in- 
crease in the numbers of the Imperial Yeomanry and the 
additional requirements as to efficiency now laid down are 
two causes of the shortage. To make the force really 
efficient a still higher standard of training is essential, but 
if any increased pressure is put on under present con- 
ditions, it will undoubtedly cause a further depletion of the 
ranks, Unless the country is prepared to accept the Ballot 
some additional inducements must be held out to young 
men to join the commissioned ranks. A higher educational 
standard is also desirable. 


22. A direct money payment of £50 per annum to all 
officers who reach a certain high standard of efficiency, in 
addition to present pay and allowances, would, I think, 
have the desired effect. There are a good many young 
men entering professions to whom such an amount would 
be a considerable help. Many older men would hesitate 
about leaving the service if it entailed giving up such an 
amount. It must be remembered that a Militia officer, 
in spite of the pay he gets while out for training, is fre- 
quently out of pocket, and never gets more than enough to 
make both ends meet. He is also taken away at the com- 
mencement of his career from school, or college. or business, 
without any compensating advantage. 

23. I would, however, give all young men an inducement 
of an educational character, but in this I should like to in- 
clude all officers both for the Army and Militia. I suggest 
that Mr. Brodrick’s educational proposals as to Uni- 
versity training should be carried much further. Attached 
toeach University I would have a college of a quasi-military 
type where students would receive their education at @ 
very moderate charge. The curriculum would be of & 
broad, modern type, including modern languages, science, 
physical training, and military drill, The education 
offered would, nevertheless, be such that a student who did 
not intend to make the Army his carcer, might specialise in 
the direction of his intended profession. Admission to 
these colleges would be by means of Government scholar- 
ships of an annual value of £100, awarded on competitive 
examination for three years. Holders of such scholarships 
would be bound either to enter the Army, to serve in the 
Militia for a prescribed period, or to refund the amount of 
the scholarship. Militia officers could complete their 
recruits’ course of instruction, musketry, and an annual 
training while at college, and after leaving college they 
would have to attend the annual training of their units and 
such other periodical courses of instruction as might be 
necessary to enable to kecp them up to the standard of ef- 
ficiency required to earn the non-training pay grant alluded 
to in paragraph 22. 

24. If 500 such scholarships were awarded annually the 
normal annual charge would be £150,000. The annual 
charge for the £50 non-training pay grant for the 3,578 
officers now on the establishment would be £178,900. 


24a. The present system of passing army officers through 
the Militia is very detrimental to its efficiency as an 
effective force. The junior ranks are filled with in- 
efficient officers, and the system has nothing to recom- 
mend it from the Militia point of view. If it is con- 
sidered desirable to maintain the system for the sake of 
the Army then Army candidates in the Militia should be 
supernumerary to the Militia establishment. 


25. As proposed above, an officer entering the Militia 
as a condition of holding an Army scholarship would be 
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compelled to serve in the force for a certain fixed period. 
During this time, which might be five years, including 
three years at college, it would not be necessary to give 
him the annual £50 non-training pay. 


System of Pay. 

26. Another needed reform is in regard to the present 
system of pay. Officers commanding companies are fre- 
quently out of pocket at the end of the training , by having 
to make up deficiencies in their pay-lists. The keeping 
of a pay-list is not a very simple affair in the regular army 
where it is continuous throughout the year, and the officer 
and his pay-sergeant are in constant practice. The 
system of pay and bounties makes it more complicated 
in the Militia, and the whole has to be begun and finished 
in twenty-seven days. Pay duties take away a perma- 
nent staff-sergeant in each company from drill and in- 
struction just when he is most wanted. I suggest that 
the quartermaster with a sufficient clerical staff should 
act as regimental paymaster. Officers commanding com- 
panies would still issue the daily pay on a pay-sheet sup- 
plied by the regimental paymaster, but would not be 
accountants, and need only keep a cash book. They 
would thus be able to devote more time to the instruction 
of their companies, 


Non-Commissioned Officers. 


27. These constitute the weakest link in the chain. The 
present Militia non-commissioned officers are insufficiently 
trained, and do not adequately support discipline. They 
are not sufficiently protected during the non-training 
period from reprisals on the part of the rank-and-file, 
taken by the men in consequence of any extra zeal dis- 
played by the non-commissioned officer during training. 
All militiamen during the non-training period should be 
subject to military law, and all offences by privates against 
non-commissioned officers, at whatever time committed, 
should be triable by Court Martial. 

28. There should be an increase in the permanent staff 
of at least two non-commissioned officers per company 
(sergeants) and the permanent staff should be thrown 
open to men serving on militia engagement. 

29. An increased training and non-training bounty 
should be payable to all non-commissioned officers who 
attend for fourteen days re-drilling course prior to train- 
ing, including musketry. This would also apply to 
artillery ‘‘ specialists.” ‘A non-commissioned officer who 
did not attend this course for two years in succession 
should revert to the ranks or be dis-rated. 


Special Recommendations as to Training of Royal 
Garrison Artillery Militia. 
30. For the ordinary gunner who fas completed a 
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thorough recruits course I consider the present period of 
twenty-seven or forty-one days’ training longer than 
necessary. “Specialists” however, ¢e. gun layers, 
range takers, dial readers, signallers, etc., require at least 
twenty-seven days. 

31. At most regimental head quarters stations there is 
not a sufficient number of modern guns to train the whole 
of a unit of even six companies simultaneously. Con- 
sequently a good deal of time is taken up with company 
drill, ceremonial, musketry, and repository exercises, 
which, though useful in their way, are not essentials for 
Auxiliary troops. 

32. I suggest that a better training could be given by 
calling up companies two at a time for a shorter individual 
training, but extending the whole course over a longer 
period. Thus in a six company unit the course would 
extend over eight weeks, the Commanding Officer, Ad- 
jutant, Instructor of Artillery, and Permanent Staff being 
present the whole time. The time would be distributed 
as follows :— 


First fortnight. 


Recruits gunnery course and specialists of Nos. 

1 and 2 Companies. 
Second fortnight. 

Recruita’ gunnery course and specialists of Nos. 
2 and 3 Companies. 

Annual training and practice of Nos. 1 and 2 
Companies, including recruits and 
trained men. 

Third fortnight. 

Recruits gunnery course and specialists of Nos. 
5 and 6 Companies. 

Annual training and practice of Nos. 2 and 3 Com- 
panies, including their recruits and 
trained men. 4 

Fourth fortnight. 

Annual training and practice of Nos. 5 and 6 
Companies, including their recruita and 
trained men. % 

By the above arrangements the training would be 
much more thorough than at present, non-commissioned 
officers and men would receive more individual attention 
from the Commanding Officer and staff, and, the training 
of the individual gunner being reduced from twenty- 
seven to thirteen days, there would be saving of cost to 
the public. 

33. The men belonging to the reserve of each Com- 
pany would come up for the last eight days only (Saturday 


to Saturday). 


APPENDIX XLIV. 
PROPOSALS FOR RE-ORGANISATION OF MILITIA. 


(Put in by Colonel A. H. Courtenay, C.B., Commanding 4th Battalion Scottish Rifles. Question 3933.) 


Before considering the question of what reforms are 
necessary for the future recruiting and training of the 
Militia, it is necessary that there should be a clear under- 
standing as to the reason for the existence of the force at 
all. and what are to be its duties and future employment. 

Is the Militia intended purely as an “ auxiliary ” force, 
for purposes of defence of the United Kingdom in case of 
invasion, or is it to act as a second line to the regular Army, 
and to be available for service anywhere in a national 
emergency ? 

We may, I think, presume that the second should be 
considered the true function of the Militia, for, if not, why 
should we have two Auxiliary Forces, Militia and Volun- 
teers, existing for the same purpose, but recruited and 
trained on such different lines ? 

If, therefore, the Militia is to be a second line or re- 
inforcement in case of emergency for the regular Army, 
Militia battalion should be trained in such @ manner that 
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it can be capable of being used as an “ effective fighting 
unit.” Is tt soat present? I fear that no Militia battalion, 
as at present trained in ordinary times of peace, can be 
seriously considered as such. Just at present, owing to 
long terms of embodiment during the last three years, 
most Militia battalions are undoubtedly in a very fair 
state of efficiency ; but in a very few years’ time, under the 
old system of training, they will, I fear, very rapidly 
deteriorate, and will revert to what they were before the 
commencement of the late war. 

Without being looked upon really as a “ fighting unit,” 
the Militia had at that time a very important and useful 
véle, namely, a “feeder” for the Line, by means of the 
Militia Reserve. These Militia reservists, though not 
highly trained soldiers, were 25 per cent. of the pick of the 
Militia, men in the prime of life, of good physique, and, 
intermingled in the ranks with the trained regulars, were 
individually, as far as the regular Army was concerned, of 


great use. 
M 
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This Militia Reserve has now, however, been abolished, 
and in the interest of the Militia iteelf very properly so. 
We should, therefore, in future more than ever train a 
Militia battalion with a view to ita being employed, at all 
events a very short time after the commencement of any 
future campaign, as an “ effective fighting unit.” Is it 
possible that by means of twenty days’ real training 
annually (for that is practically the utmost number of 
working days you can get out of a Militia battalion’s 
annual training at present) you can produce an effective 
battalion, with its companies and individual men training 
according to modern requirements? If things were as 
before the introduction of magazine rifles, smokeless 
powder, and all the other scientific appliances of modern 
warfare, and when all that was required to make an 
efficient soldier was a certain amount of musketry practice, 
and plenty of barrack square drill—then, with the in- 
creased zeal and higher proficiency which the Militia 
company officer of the present day has undoubtedly 
developed, the old twenty-seven days’ training might do 
well enough. But much more than a little musketry and 
barrack square drill is required now—we cannot expect to 
train the Militia to the same state of efficiency that we try 
to train the regular Army to, but we should so train it 
that it may be capable of being employed in its own units, 
ag a support or reinforcement to the regular Army. This 
can only be done by longer periods of annual training. 

Why not introduce the present short service system of 
the regular Army for the Militia, increase the period of 
annual training, and after a certain number of trainings 

-with his battalion, pass the Militiaman into a Militia 
Reserve ? We should then have an effective Militia force 
with a real Reserve of its own. 

The chief arguments that can be brought against any 
scheme of increasing the period of annual training will, of 
course, be :— 

1, That recruiting would at once suffer, as the 
lengthened period of training would interfere with 
civil employment. 

2. Expense. 

With regard to the first: I am not at all sure that it 
would seriously affect recruiting, and for the following 
reason: My’experience is that as a rule a Militia recruit 
has no employment at the time he enlists—he is generally 
either a youth who has not yet left his parental roof, or 
if not of that class, he is a man who has no regular employ- 
ment, and no immediate prospect of getting any. The 
former, however, is, I fancy, most generally the class the 
Militia recruit comes from. How few of such youths 
really settle down to any fixed employment for several 
years after enlistment? If the period of recruits’ and 
annual training are both increased, the youth will be at 
once employed for several months with his Militia, and I 
believe that even if he took up regular civil employment 
before his colour service expired, there would not be much 
difficulty about his getting away from it, for the few annual 
trainings he would have to attend, before the time came 
when he could pass into the Reserve. But, even supposing 
that owing to scarcity of recruits, or on the ground of ex- 
pense, it became necessary to reduce the establishment of 
the Militia, surely it would be better to have a force of even 
50,000 well trained Militia with a big Reserve of its own of 
men, in the prime of life, to fall back on, than a force of 
100,000 badly trained Militia, with practically no Reserve, 
because I cannot see how the new proposed Militia Re- 
serve will be of much use except on paper, consisting, as it 
appears it will be, of only worn-out old soldiers. 

The following are a few rough suggestions for the im- 
provement of the recruiting and training of the Militia :— 
Recruiting. 

Recruiting districts should be altogether revised—very 
weak battalions disbanded. Battalions should become 
entirely “ Territorial,” and all of the little that remains of 
the “‘ county system ”’ should be abolished. 

Every Territorial Regiment should have two Line bat- 
talions and one Militia battalion; in exceptional cases, 
where recruiting is particularly good and likely to continue 
80, @ second Militia battalion might be added. At 
present in Regimental Districts where the  recruit- 
ing area is small and the population large there 
is as a rule one Militia battalion only to the two 
Line battalions of a regiment, for instance, in 
Regimental Districts in English manufacturing centres. 
On the otber hand, in Regimental Districts, where the re- 
cruiting area is very large and the population very small, 


there are two and three Militia battalions to the two Line 
battalions of a regiment these Militia battalions are in 
most cases mere skeletons, but they are maintained 
because the recruiting area comprises several counties, and 
these weak battalions are the representatives of the old 
County Militia regiments, for instance most of the Irish 
and many Scotch Militia battalions. 
Method of Enlistment. 

Militia should be recruited as ibe regular Army, tbat is, 
each battalion should recruit first in its own Regimental 
District, but, if the district cannot produce sufficient re- 
crnits to keep the battalion up to its full strength, then 
open the battalion for “ general recruiting.” 

Travelling Expenses. 

Militiamen joining their battalions for annual training 
should travel at the public expense from their bond fide 
homes, wherever they are. The objection to this is that 
men might have fictitious homes, for the purpose of draw- 
ing large travelling allowances; this could be prevented 
by allowing men to travel on warrant only. 


Re-engagement Bounties. 


A umall bounty, say 58. to 10s., should be paid at the 
time of re-enlistment, re-engagement, or extension of 
service with the colours. 


Separation Allowance. 

Men of a certain number of years’ service, and age, and 
of good character, should be allowed to marry, and their 
wives and children should receive separation allowance 
during annual training. 

Periods of Annual Training. 

Period of annual training should be increased to at 

least forty-two days, and recruits training a least 112 days. 


Terms of Enlistment, etc. 


Terms of enlistment should be as in regular Army, that is, 
a certain number of years with the colours and remainder 
in the Reserve. If training were for forty-two days I 
would suggest five years with the colours and four years 
in the Reserve ; but I should like to see annual training in- 
creased to three months with from four to six months’ recruits 
training, and colour service might then be for three years 
and siz years in Reserve. 

Extension of Service. 

On expiration of period of colour service, a certain num- 
ber of men of sufficiently good character, non-commis- 
sioned officers, etc., might be permitted to extend their 
colour service for periods of two years at a time. 


Re-engagement. 


On completion of first period of limited engagement, that 
is, nine years, I would allow men who have served at least 
five trainings to re-engage for six years more tn the Reserve. 
Those actually serving with the colours at the expiration 
of their first period of limited engagement, if of sufficiently 
good character, should have their choice of either passing 
to the Reserve on re-engagement at once, or extending 
again their colour service for periods of two years at a timy, 
The general rule should, however, be that once a man 
actually passes to the Reserve, he should not rejoin the 
colours except on mobilisation. 


Re-enlistment, 


Soldiers of the Regular Army who have been discharged 
at expiration of their first period of limited engagement 
with at least “‘ fair’? characters, should be allowed to “ re- 
enlist” with Militia, within two years of taking their dis- 
charge, on the same terms as a Militiaman who has served 
his nine years with the colours, and Section D Reservists 
should also have the same opportunity within two years of 
their discharge from Section D. 


Reserve Bounties. 

All Militia Reservists should be paid bounties, under the 
same sort of system that non-training bounties are now 
paid to Militiamen while serving. 

Commanding Officer. 

Permanent Staff.—The Commanding Officer should be 
the responsible officer always. At present he merely com- 
mands his battalion during the twenty-seven days’ annual 
training, and is in altogether a false position during the 
other eleven months of the year, the Adjutant then being 
in command of the Permanent Staff, and under the direct 
orders of the officer commanding the regimental district, 
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who becomes really to a great extent the actual command- 
ing officer of each and every Militia battalion in his district 
during the non-training period. The Militia Colonel now 
has no voice whatever in the recruiting of his battalion, or 
in the appointment to, or control of, the Permanent Staff. 
He is not allowed even to have anything to do with the pre- 
liminary drill of his recruits, even it it is held at the head- 
quarters of the battalion, but ‘“‘on sufferance” he is 
allowed to once inspect such recruit. 

Officers should be obliged to qualify for command, and 
should be prepared to undertake all the duties and respon- 
sibilities of such command, and should receive remunera- 
tion for doing so. A great many Militia commands are now 
being given to Reserve and retired pay officers, and I 
believe all such would be ready to do the extra work 
required of them fora small annual allowance. I by no 
means suggest that officers who have only served in the 
Militia should be excluded from command of their bat- 
talions, provided they are thoroughly efficient, and 
qualified for command and could spare the time for their 
duties, on the remuneration that would be given for the 
appointment. 

Adjutant, 


Adjutants should be appointed for four or five years, and 
the appointment should be open to Militia officers, on the 
recommendation of their Commanding Officers, and every 
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encouragement should be given to Militia officers to qualify 
themselves for this appointment. 
Recruita, 

Recruiting should be under the superintendence of 
Commanding Officers, and recruits should be drilled at 
battalion head-quarters. 

Non-commissioned Officers. 

The qualifying service for appointment to Militia Per- 
manent Staff should be reduced; all non-commissioned 
officers (except Staff Sergeants) should be appointed for 
from three to five years only, and should then revert to 
their Line battalions, and should always be eligible for pro- 
motion in Line battalions if required. 

Drummers. 

Two drummers should be allowed to each company, and 
should be permanent appointments. 

Militia Non-commissioned Officers. 

It would be possible, if the longer periods of annual 
training were adopted, to educate a number of good Militia 
non-commissioned officers, and then the Permanent Staff 
of Line non-commissioned officers could be reduced, and 
the Permanent Staff made up of a certain number of non- 
commissioned officers serving on Militia engagements, and 
this should be in every way encouraged. 


APPENDIX XLV. 
THE MILITIA AND CONSCRIPTION OR COMPULSORY SERVICE, 


(By Colonel Healey, 3rd Battalion the South Wales Borderers. See Question 18361.) 


When under examination befure the Commission I 
refrained from replying at length or fully—as possibly I 
should have done—on the question of compulsory service, 
for fear of occupying too much time. . 

I am convinced that any measures proposed to alter and 
improve the present condition of the Militia (and as I was 
an officer in the Volunteers many years ago I may be per- 
mitted to express an opinion of that force) and the Volun- 
teers are of a temporary and tinkering character. 

The only logical and really workable lines on which 
reserve forces, either Ist, 2nd, or 3rd, can be organised, 
are those prevailing on the Continent, where, after service 
in the army with the colours, men are transferred to and 
compelled to serve in, for a certain term, the Landwehr 
and then the Landsturm, or whatever the designation may 
be. 


Our present system of auxiliary forces as reserves must 
always be unsatisfactory, and to materially alter the con- 
stitution of these reserves would mean their destruction, 
or, at all events, their loss of identity with the Militia and 
Volunteers, as we understand these forces to-day. 

To attempt to convert the Militia into a Landwehr or 
first reserve as, e.g.,in Germany or Austria, would, though 
difficult, not be impossible, although it would entail the 
loss of the Militia’s present distinctive character, but to 
convert the Volunteers into a Landsturm would, I fear, 
be absolutely unworkable. 

Personally, I am convinced that the proper solution of 
the question, and the safest course for the nation to adopt, 
is unsversal compulsory service, 

To effect this one must reckon on losing almost com- 
pletely the advantages—and they are great—of the esprit 
de corps, the traditions, the identity, the voluntary patriot- 
ism, and probably, to a large degree, the local and terri- 
torial feelings which at present are such marked features 
of our auxiliary forces. Even if the term Militia were 
still retained to designate the Ist auxiliary or reserve, the 
word Volunteer, or 2nd reserve, would no longer have any 
meaning in connection with compulsory service—and 
sentiment and tradition are two magical words to conjure 
with where the British Army is concerned. 

Whether the time is ripe for such a complete revolution 
is a matter for consideration. The country, to my mind, 
was readier for the change two years ago than to-day. 
But compulsory service means sooner or later the extinc- 
tion of both Militia and Volunteers as they exist to-day. 
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Let us assume, however, that an attempt is made to utilise 
the present auxiliary forces in lieu of universal line service. 
Supposing, for instance, service in either of the branches 
exempted men from compulsory service in the line, they 
would still be compelled to join some force to fulfil their 
military duty to the country. The voluntary spirit would 
thereby be killed. Again, as to choice, the better edu- 
cated would flock to the Volunteers, (a) because they 
would escape contact with the riff-raff, (b) because, pre- 
sumably, the conditions of service would be less severe. 
Therefore the Volunteers, if retained with the introduction 
of any compulsory laws, would get all the intelligent men, 
the Militia all the illiterate and rough class—in fact, every 
so-called “ gentleman” would join the Volunteers, and 
every so-called «blackguard ” the Militia. 

The difference already existing between the class of men 
in the one force or the other (a difference, in some districte, 
hardly appreciable) would be enormously accentuated and 
marked. 

How would this affect the officers ? 

At present it will be admitted—I say so in no offensive 
sense—that, generally speaking, the class of men holding 
commissions are drawn from a somewhat different and 
possibly higher social stratum in the Militia than in the 
Volunteers—although in this respect some country Volun- 
teer battalions are similar to Militia ones. Still this fact 
will, I think, be generally admitted. Would you continue 
to get officers of the present stamp to accept commissions 
in the Militia with its even lower standard of rank and file, 
while the Volunteer ranks would be crowded with men so 
superior, many belonging to the professional classes, and 
with public school and university advantages ? 

The period of service would doubtless be shorter with 
such highly-intelligent rank and file, and proportionately 
prolonged where the standard of intelligence would be go 
much lower, as would be the case in the Militia. 

But you would require just as good officers in the Militia 
to train for six months these rough men as you would in 
the Volunteers to train the intelligent classes for two 
months—probably you would require better. 

And then as to discipline. Unless the Volunteer for « 
were placed on an entirely fresh basis, how could this be 
maintained ?—and the strictest discipline would be neces- 
sary. 

True, as now, you could largely depend on the superior 
intelligence of the men to ensure respect and discipline 
M2 
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up to a point, but at the present time discipline, as I under- 
stand it, is a purely voluntary act on the part ot the Volun- 
teer private. You cannot enforce discipline where there 
is no power to punish breaches of it. 

In the Militia, on the other hand, the discipline, as 
distinct from drill, is excellent and equal to the Line. 

How possibly can these anomalies be reconciled ? How 
can these two forces, so utterly different in organisation, 
be made to serve the same purpose, viz., converting 
civilians into reliable reserves for the Line? To sum up, 
three courses are open :— 

1. To improve and modify the system. 

2. To make service in the Militia, Yeomanry or 
Volunteers an exemption from compulsory service 
elsewhere. 

3. Universal conscription, with regulars, lst Reserve, 
2nd Reserve. 

The adoption of the first method is only ephemeral 
and temporary. 

The second scheme destroys the original and present 
character of our auxiliary forces, and entails the greatest 
anomalies and even absurdities. 

The third is the only rational, national, and safe solu- 
tion of the military problem. 

The physical improvement of the race is a valuable 
asset resulting from conscription. 

The knowledge that the whole nation had been trained 
to arms would strengthen our position in the world, and 
Temove the comments so frequently made when the 
national strength of a country is being estimated by fo- 
reign critics, e.g., so and so many thousand Militia, Yeo- 
manry and Volunteers— partially trained. 

The greatest efforts should be made to preserve, as far 
as can be, the traditions, privileges and local connection of 
the Militia regiments; the same remark applies to the 
Yeomanry. I hardly see how it would be possible, 
desirable and important as it is, to maintain any semblance 
of identification between the new Reserve and the 
Volunteers either if System 2, or System 3 is adopted. 

If the compulsory idea is to be attempted, gradually 
or piecemeal, a method which to my mind would be a mis- 
take, the first to be liable for military service should be 
those who had been educated at the public expense. In 
this way the State would get a return for educational 
expenditure, while a direct incentive would be given to 
parents to educate their children by their own contri- 
butions. 

The advantages, physical, moral and _ national, 
of compulsory universal service more than counter- 
balance any disadvantages which arise from the inter- 
ference with the study or work of a young man preparing 
for his future civilian career. 

Personal knowledge of both the Militia and the Vo- 
lunteer forces justifies me in saying that consecutive drill 
and discipline lead to far better results than intermittent. 
I have no doubt that a man trained for three months on 
end is a far better soldier on the completion of that period 
than the man who serves one month a year or one who 
puts in fifty intermittent drills per annum for, in either 
case, four or five years. The crucial question, therefore, 
is: Is it worth sacrificing, in favour of universal con- 
scription, the present Militia, Yeomanry and Volunteers, 
with all their peculiarities, traditions and associations ? 
To preserve these latter to any appreciable extent, and 
to introduce compulsion, I regard as incompatible. 

While admitting the great advantage of voluntary 
soldiering, which is so largely responsible for esprit de 
corps, esprit de province, esprit de pays, it must be con- 
ceded that the present system results in most marked 
inequalities of regiments both as regards numbers and 
efficiency, and the class of men and officers in the various 
battalions, e.g., compare some of the crack London Vo- 
lunteer regiments with certain country corps, or th. best 
with the worst Militia Battalions. 

After all, what is desirable is a gencral and if possible 
universal standard of excellence and efficiency, and this, 
under present conditions, is impossible in our auxiliary 
forces. 

J have said enough I think to justify my opinion that, 
on the whole, the only real and practical solution of the 
present state of affairs is universal conscription. 

The Militia in South Africa. 

If, however, the Miltia is to be maintained on its 
present lines, it is well to point out some of the draw- 
backs and difficulties experienced in connection with the 
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South African War, and the effect of that campaign upon 
the force. It was sent to the front shamefully clothed 
and equipped. The belts and pouches were of old and 
obsolete pattern, and many were unfit for further use. 
The pouches were so badly made and constructed that 
it was impossible to carry the required amount of am- 
munition in them without losing a large proportion of it, 

But for the prompt action of H.R.H. the Duke of 
Connaught, before whom I paraded the battalion in 
Dublin, the great coats in use in the 3rd South Wales 
Borderers would have been those the men would have 
worn on active service. Many of these dated from the 
seventies, a fact easily demonstrated because the old 
rifle buttons were still on them, indicating their having 
been served out to the old Royal Radnor Rifles, with 
whom the Brecon Militia were amalgamated more than 
thirty years ago. 

The water bottles (wooden Italian pattern) had been 
already condemned as being utterly unfit before em- 
barkation ; yet no others were issued. They were foul, 
and the men would often not use them. I fear much of 
the dysentry and enteric in the early part of 1900 was 
attributable to this mistake; the men preferred risking 
drinking any water they found to filling their old foul 
bottles. 

The entrenching tools served out fell to pieces; they 
were useless encumbrances. Full sized picks and shovels 
carried in carts or pack animals would have been far more 
practical The splitting up of the battalion into two, 
three, and four, or five different parts produced confusion 
with regard to pay and accounts, and placed an unfair 
strain on the permanent steffi. The extraordinary 
pamphlets issued on return on demobilisation and bounties, 
which even paymasters could not always interpret, 
caused much muddle and confusion: these pamphlets 
did harm and made the Militiaman suspicious, and when 
he once gets suspicious the Militiaman makes up his mind 
to go. Some simple instructions should and could have 
been issued. It was galling to the Militia, who hed 
volunteered en bloc by battalions, to see the Volunteer 
service companies marching past them with the Line 
battalions to the front, with the latest and best clothing 
and equipment. If extra companies were required for 
the Line battalions to make good the mounted infantry 
companies it would have becn fairer to have drawn these 
from the Militia and sent a Volunteer company to the 
Militia to make up the strength. 

As it happened, Militia battalions were often employed 
for days and weeks in cleaning up, in the interest of the 
health ot those left behind, the camps left by the troops 
proceeding to the front. I remember for two or three 
weeks at Boshof having to employ my men on this work, 
filling in pits, burning and burying horses, ete. 

In point of discipline and drill the Militia were superior 
to the Yeomanry, and they sorely felt this endless scaveng- 
ing work on the lines of communications. Again only very 
tardily were Militia officers given Army rank, @ con- 
cession accorded the Volunteer officers from the outset. 

We derived satisfaction trom knowing that our presence 
in South Africa liberated so many Linesmen—I frankly 
admit better men than ourselves—to go to the front, but 
it was a pity I think no Militia battalions, no representa- 
tives of the force, took part in the entry into Pretoria. or 
any big fight or function. : 

In my evidence I have referred to the loss of the Militia 
reserve and many good officers before embodiment, but it 
was most unfair to deprive us of some of our best officers 
selected for staff billets while on active service and to trans- 
fer to Line battalions subalterns (I would gladly have let 
them earn their Line commissions after the war) we had 
carerully trained in the field, and who were just beginning 
to be useful and reliable, and to give us in exchange 


English school boys, excellent young men, but absolutely 
untrained. 


No Direct Representation at the War Office. 


Most of the defects in the Militia system are, I think, due 
to the force having no direct representation at the War 
Office. 

Many inspecting officers and brigadiers have never met 
Militia regiments before being officially appointed to 
inspect or manceuvre them. Some are surprised at the 
Militia being so well disciplined, and doing as well as they 
do ; others cannot understand why thev are not equal to 

inesmen, because they are similarly clothed, and only 
compare the Militia with the Line standard in estimating 


———— 
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its worth. To illustrate this, returns were called for in 
South Africa from the Militia, which only apply to Line 
battalions. 

We want some one at headquarters who understands us. 

The Volunteers are thoroughly understood there. The 
frequent prize distributions in the Metropolis, at which 
staff officers of high rank are present, furnish opportunities 
for becoming intimately acquainted with the interior 
economy and working of the Volunteer system. No such 
opportunities belong to the Militia. 

I need not repeat any of the points I have referred to in 
the course of my examination, but I would like again to 
urge the importance of local and territorial connections 
being fully recognised and encouraged, the importance, 


so long as the present organisation prevails, of the social 
element, both as regards men and officers, not being lost 
sight of, and lastly the necessity of offering every facility 
to Militia officers, and even compelling them to become 
more proficient in their duties, working in some way or 
other during the non-training period. I should be sorry 
for the inference to be drawn from these remarks that any 
jealousy or friction exists between Line and Militia regi- 
ments ; neither in brigade nor at any other time has 
anything but the best feeling prevailed between us and 
our local Volunteer comrades. 

My sole wish is that as the senior branch of the auxiliary 
forces we should receive as much consideration as is 
shown to other branches. 


APPENDIX XLVI. 


THE MILITIA MEDICAL SERVICE. 


(Memorandum by Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel Rowland Hill Coombs, M.D., 3rd Battalion Bedfordshire Regiment, see 
Question 20136). 


I was appointed assistant surgeon to the Bedford 
Militia in April, 1869: on my appointment I gave a 
pledge to my commanding officer that I would hold myself 
liable for five years, in the event of an embodiment, to 
accompany the regiment as assistant surgeor : the emolu- 
ments of the post were the medical fees for the examination 
of recruits for the line and Militia raised in the county and 
medical charge of the permanent staff (wives and families), 
in addition to twenty-seven days’ pay during the annual 
training. 

I performed these duties for about seven years when, 
on the establishment of the Brigade Depot System, I was, 
without notice, deprived of medical charge of the Militia 
during the non-training period, and my duties were taken 
over by an army medical officer appointed to the brigade 
depot, Bedford, the head-quarters of the 16th Regimental 
District. 

In July, 1876, the Militia Medical Department was 
formed out of the regimental surgeons and assistant 
surgeons attached to Militia regiments,and, with some small 
increase in pay and advance in rank, I accepted, in common 
with the majority of Militia Medical officers, liability to 
perform medical duties under the control of the Director- 
General of the Army Medical Department: further ap- 
pointments of medical officers to the Militia were hence- 
forth discontinued, and the numerical strength of Militia 
medical officers on my first appointment in April, 1869, 
has dwindled from 174 to 12 at the present time: for 
thirty years no medical officer has been appointed to a 
Militia Battalion. 

The Royal Army Medical Corps (Militia has however since 
been formed and its present strength is twenty-nine 
Medical Officers, so that to-day the Militia Medical Service 
consists of twelve Regimental Medical Officere and of 
twenty-nine Medical Officers shewn in the Army List as 
belonging to the Royal Army Medical Corps (Militia). 

During the last South African war the Militia was em- 
bodied, and I accompanied my battalion to Colchester, 
and during six months’ embodiment was employed at 
various military stations (Colchester Yarmouth, Ipswich), 
in relief of the depleted ranks of the Army Medical Depart- 
ment. 

T have attended thirty-four annual trainings without a 
break and have trained generally at Shorncliffe, Aldershot, 
Colchester, Ampthill (six miles from Bedford) and very 
rarely and occasionally only at the head-quarterr, Bedford, 
of my Militia Battalion. 

In my opinion it is necessary, in order to make the 
Medical Service of the Militia complete and efficient, to 
adopt the Regimental System, and appoint two medical 
Officers to each Militia unit: that such first appointments 
should be made on the recommendation of the Officer 
Commanding each Militia unit, and further that all Mil tia 
medical officers should be placed on a Departmental List, 
and recognised by rank pay and allowances, as officers of 
a Militia Medica] Department or of the existing Royal 
Army Medical Corps (Militia). 


Thai in order to obtain an effective Medical Reserve, 
Militia medical officers should be employed at the head- 
quarters of the Regimental Districts and other military 
stations: they should inspect the recruits raised for the 
Militia Battal‘ons,and be called up for duty during the 
preliminary drill period: their employment should be 
held to establish a claim for their services in times of 
national emergency. 

That it is desirable to keep the size of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps within moderate limits, and, whilst main- 
taining | numerical strength adequate for the peace 
establishment of the Army. the expansion of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps in times of emergency could be 
effected through the medical services ot the Militia and of 
the other Auxiliary Branches, if organised on a plan 
capable of meeting the application of the Reserve principle. 

That the organisation of the Medical services of the 
Militia, Yeomanry and Volunteers should be kept separate 
from one another, and that these three branches (Militia; 
Yeomanry and Volunteers! should he organised quite inde- 
pendently of the Army Medical Branch (R.A.M.C.} 

That the Militia Medical Officers still remaining on the 
Departmental List shall have accorded to them by rank, 
pay and allowances, full recognition of length of service: 
that, especially, the pay shall be at the same rate, or not 
at a lower rate, than that now given to the officers of the 
Royal Army Medical Corps (Militia), inasmuch as the 
Militia Surgeon on the Department List has had no ad- 
vance of pay since the Warrant of 1876, whereas all other 
ranks of the Medical Service have been advanced : and it 
is held to be an injustice and a grave inequality that the 
newer and junior branch of the Militia Medical Service 
should be paid at a higher rate per diem than the branch 
of longer service. 

That Militia medical officers who are held liable to serve 
with the Regular forces in times of national emergency, 
shall be deemed to have established a claim to pension or 
retiring allowance. 

That Officers Commanding Militia units should be 
allowed to recommend a Militia medical officer to be 
retained in the force (if physically and professionally fit), 
beyond the ordinary age limit. 

That by giving the Militia a medical service of its own 
it would beenabled to afford,in cases of naticnal emergency, 
assistance to the Royal Army Medical Corps. 

That opportunities should be afforded to Militia medical 
officers on first appointment. or at other convenient 
times, of undergving a course of instruction at the, Depit 
Aldershot: for it is to be remembered that the Militia 
surgeon, on joining, is a professional expert, not an 
amateur as the combatant officer. end that a very moderate 
opportunity of increasing a knowledge of discipline, of 
military law and of organisation as well as some experience 
in routine and official work will quickly make him as 
efficient as the Army surgeon in Regimental duties, and 
that whilst undergoing this cours: Militia medical officers 
should receive the pay and allowances of their rank. 
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APPENDIX XLVII. 


fHE PRESENT ORGANISATION OF THE MILITIA MEDICAL SERVICE, AND A SUGGESTION FOR 
RE-ORGANISATION. 


(Memorandum furnished by Captain J. H. G. Graham, R.A.M.C. Militia). 


Regimental surgeons are no longer appointed to Militia 
units, but in their stead a Militia Medical Corps (Royal 
Army Medical Corps, Militia) has been formed. The 
Royal Army Medical Corps (Militia) is ® purely depart- 
mental corps consisting of twelve companies ; each com- 
pany has a territorial designation according to the military 
district in which it has its headquarters, e.g., North-West 
District Company; North-East District Company, etc., etc. 


Presumably the corps was created with the intention 
of placing the medical service of the Militia on a purely 
departmental basis as is the medical service of the Regular 
Army. But the Militia lends itself in no way to the 
adoption of a purely departmental medical service. 


The attempt has resulted, as it was consequently 
bound to do, in a total dissociation of the Militia and its 
Medical Corps, and has deprived it of a medical service of 
any kind, Meanwhile the sole intention of the corps has 
become federation with the Royal Army Medical Corps 
in order that when embodied in a national emergency it 
may become, for the time being, an integral part of the 
Regular medical service, its special idea in such em- 
ergencies being to furnish men for nursing duties in home 
hospitals to replace the Royal Army Medical Corps 
orderlies drafted abroad. There are two fundamental 
objections to the existing situation. In the first place 
there is nothing to justify the present action of the corps 
in entirely subordinating its obvious duties towards the 
Militia to an attempt to re-inforce the Regular medical 
service only. 

In the second place the intention is not justified by 
results, for the average type of Militiaman seldom proves 
® success as a sick nurse. It is no disparagement of the 
efforts of either officers or men to lay stress on this fact ; 
it takes between two and three years of constant training 
in @ large civil hospital to make a woman a thorough 
nurse; the Royal Commission on the South African War 
showed that military hospitals afford only meagre oppor- 
tunities for acquiring a sound knowledge of nursing as 
compared with civil hospitals. Is it, then, fair to expect 
efficiency of a Militiaman with his extremely limited 
opportunities plus his natural disabilities 2 However, 
be this as it may, the contention is that the prime duty of 
the Militia Medical Service is to attend to the needs of the 
Militia ; that it should be so organised as to meet the peculiar 
needs of that force during annual training, on embodiment, 
and to furnish units taken for active service abroad with 
efficient medical aid. By making such provision it must 
not be lost sight of that material relief is afforded to the 
Royal Army Medical Corps not in war only but in peace 
also. 


A brief resumé of the lines on which a suitable medical 
service for the Militia could be formed is given below. 


1. Appoint a Medical Officer to each battalion on 
the nomination of its Commanding Officer and 
specially enlist a suitable man as ‘“ regimental hos- 
pital sergeant,” thus constituting a battalion medical 
staff. 


2. Divide the Royal Army Medical Corps (Militia) 
up into bodies consisting of twenty non-commissioned 
officers and men (including one sergeant, permanent 
staff) to be called “ Brigade Medical Units” and 
allot one such ‘“ Brigade Medical Unit” to each 
Militia Brigade, ultimately reducing the present 
establishment of the Royal Army Medical Corps 
(Militia) to meet this requirement only. 


The duties of the Battalion Medical Staff during annual 
training, on the line of march and on active service, are 
obvious and need not be detailed here. It constitutes 


the essential medical service for Militia at all times and 
in all situations. 


The “Brigade Medical Unite” would go into camp 
with their respective brigades when the Militia trained in 
brigades, and would assist in all duties connected with the 
brigade field hospital (except nursing, which would be 
done by the regimental hospital sergeants). When there 
was no brigade training, the ‘‘ Medical Units” could that 
year be attached to a large military hospital for instruc- 
tion, or several amalgamated for training as Bearer 
Companies, Field Hospitals, etc. A ‘‘ Brigade Medical 
Unit” would be under the immediate command of s 
regimental medical officer appointed for a fixed term and, 
if necessary, seconded whilst so employed. In the event 
of a general embodiment of Militia in a national emer- 
gency it is contemplated that Militia brigades as organised 
for annual training would be broken up, in which event the 
“ Medical Units ”’ of the dispersed brigades could either 
be amalgamated to form Bearer Companies, etc., or the 
personnel of which they consisted could be taken to re- 
inforce the ‘“‘ General duty section” of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps, thus in war forming a supplementary 
service to the Royal Army Medical Corps without in the 
least detracting from their utility to the Militia in peace. 


The above service follows closely that obtaining in the 
Volunteers, the suggested Militia ‘‘ Brigade Medical 
Units” are much smaller than the Volunteer Infantry 
Brigade Bearer Companies, but are large enough for all 
purposes. 

I would suggest that the drill on enlistment be made 
local as far as possible, billeting the men in their own homes. 


The training of the medical officers should be much on 
the lines of Volunteer medical officers—that is, they should 
be required to pass an examination only, rather in advance 
of that for the “p” certificate for Volunteer medical 
officers, and not be compelled to go to Aldershot for two 
months, where instruction is given in subjects quite un- 
necessary for the efficient discharge of their duties. 


Chain of Responsibility. 

I would suggest that in all regimental matters regi- 
mental medical officers should be directly responsible to 
ofticers commanding battalions. In brigade camps officers 
commanding battalions would place the services of their 
medical officer at the disposal of the staff medical 
officer of the brigade (who would be the senior regimental 
medical officer present) ; he would be responsible to the 
brigadier for all medical arrangements. 

In making the foregoing suggestions, the possibility of 
a changed condition being brought about in the organisa- 
tion of the Militia has not been lost sight of. 


It is contended that this scheme would not only meet 
the requirements of the force as at present organised, but 
would be particularly well suited to meet its requirements 
under very different conditions 


The uniform distribution of Militia medical officers 
throughout the United Kingdom the plan entails would 
make it feasible to employ Militia medical officers largely 
at small home stations in lieu of Royal Army Medical 
Corps officers, thereby relieving pressure on the Reguler 
medical service and enhancing the opportunities for leave 
without increasing its establishment. 


The suggested reduction in the establishment of the 
Royal Army Medical Corps (Militia) would effect a consider- 
able diminution in annual expenditure, even when includ- 
ing the cost of the regimental medical officers, and such 
expenditure would be devoted to its proper object in the 
force instead of to one wholly outside it, 
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APPENDIX XLVIII; 


ge MOUNTED INFANTRY FOR IRISH MILITIA: 


(Memorandum by Lieut.-Colonel Lord Castletown, Commanding 4th Battn. Leinster Regiment, see Question 20514.) 


Proposal 1.—That every Irish Militia unit should train 
one company as a Mounted Infantry company. 

Composition.—The officers and men would be specially 
seiected by their commanding officer who would know the 
individual qualifications both of officers and men. 

Course of Instruction.—The Mounted Infantry company 
should have special instruction in, and opportunities for, 
practising scouting in the field; they would p:rform a 
special course of musketry in wich scouting would be 
exercised combined with actual firing on the range, which 
in the latter and more advanced stages would take place 
as far as possible under service conditions on unmeasured 
ranges when plenty of cover would be made use of and 
surprise targeta used. 

Musketry Qualification.—Only marksmen and first class 
shots would be eligible. 

Horees.—Would be provided by requisition ; a small fixed 
subsidising fee would provide the necessary number. 

Advantages.—1. Raises the status of the force in that it 
would stimulate all ranks to obtain the required standard 
of efficiency to be selected for the Mounted Infantry 
company. 

2. It would prove of immense value to an Infantry 
Brigade training for purposes of minor tactical operations 
when no cavalry was available. 

Percentage of Mounted Infantry Company.—Only 6 
certain fixed percentage be permitted according to the 
establishment of the battalion. The reason for this is 
that the main object of a Mounted Infantry company is to 
keep the unit “safe in itself,” by which I mean that it 
could move anywhere at any moment without being 
dependent on the cavalry to be its “‘ eyes and ears” ; con- 
sequently I would suggest restricting the official establish- 

, 


ment of the company. I would always keep this company 
up to actual strength by training concurrently men who 
would be likely to turn out efficient mounted infantrymen : 
a list of these “ waiting men” would always be kept so 
that casualities from any cause either temporary or per- 
manent could be filled up at a moment’s notice. 


Pay.—I would suggest, having regard to his greater 
efficiency, the Mounted Infantry should be paid at a 
higher rate than the ordinary private (say, 1d. or 2d. a 
day more.) 


Conditions of Enlistment.—Those men selected for 
Mounted Infantry -ompany might be specially enlisted 
with an increased non-training bounty: in the event of 
war, to be called if necessary apart from their units and 
form a Mounted Infantry battalion with the other Mounted 
Infantry companies of their own brigade. This of course, 
would only occur if the whole unit was not embodied, in 
which case they would naturally serve with ther own 
embodied unit. 

Additional Equipment.—In this connection I would 
suggest that, however useful Mounted Infantry can be 
to a commander to seize a position and hold it till reli: ved 
by his slower moving infantry, their power would be 
enhanced considerably if each four companies Mounted 
Infantry were in possession of and trained thoroughly in 
the use of a light pattern galloping quick firing gun. 

Should such a scheme on the above lines be adopted in 
the forthcoming training, even as a tentative measure, [ 
have two officers thoroughly qualified by active service 
with the Mounted Infantry in South Africa to take com- 
mand of any such Mounted Infantry company in tho 
Battalion under my command. 


APPENDIX XLIX: 
PROPOSALS OF MILITIA ADVISORY BOARD. 


(Pub in by Major-General Sir A. B. Turner, K.C.B., sce Question 22453, 22642.) 


Referred to Board by. Date, 


Subject. Result. 


1. Secretary of State -| 24th February, 1903. 


2. Secretary of State -/| 23rd June, 1903. 


28rd June, 1903. 


Draft Scheme for Instruction of 
Officers. 


Auxiliary Forces Order. 


Recommendation of Board 
adopted. 


No orders for Officers; re- 
commendation of Board 
adopted. 


Recommendation of Board 


3, Secretary of State - 


4; Duke of Bedford 


5. Duke of Bedford 


6. Lord A. Percy - 


7, Colonel Legard 
8, Lord Raglan - 


9.. Lord Raglan - 


28rd June, 1903. 


23rd June, 1903. 


24th November, 1903. 


24th November, 1903. 


24th November, 1903. 


24th November, 1903. 


Whether Captains should be ap- 
pointed Instructors of Musketry. 


(a.) Militia Recruit to train for 
39 days and subsequently 10 
days’ Musketry. 

(b.) Recruit to attend 66 days 
and 10 days’ Musketry. 


Separation Allowance for married 
men. 


Sergeant-Instructor of Musketry 
might have rank of Colour- 
Sergeant. 


Control of Officers of Sergeants’ 
Mess accounts. 


Army Good Conduct Medal to be 


given to permanent staff. 


Extra-regimental Recruiting for 
weak regiments. 


adopted. 


Waiting Report of Royal 
Commission. 


Not proceeded with ; the Duke 
withdrew his motion. 


Proposal met by Commission 
on Simplification of Ranks. 

Resolution of Board adopted. 

No action taken; proposal 
withdrawn. 


Wait Report of Royal Com- 
mission, 
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Apvisony Boarp—cont. 


Referred to Board by 


Date. 


Subject. 


Result. 


10. Colonel Courtenay 


11. Colonel Courtenay - 


12. Colonel Courtenay 


13, Colonel Courtenay 


14. Colonel Courtenay - 


15. Colonel Courtznay 


16. Colonel Coirtenay - 


17, Colonel Courtenay = - 


18. Colonel Courtenay 


19. Colonel Courtenay 


20. Colonel Courtenay 


21. Colonel Courtenay - 


22. Colonel Courtenay 


| 24th November, 1903. 
; 24th November, 1903. 


24th November, 1903. 
i 24th November, 1903.) 


24th November, 1903. 
23rd November, 1 03. 


23rd November, 1903. 
23rd Nov-mber, 1903. 


23rd November, 1903. 


28rd November, 1903. 
23rd November, 1903. 


23rd November, 1903. 


- | 24th November, 1903./War Office to deal with first 


appointments. 


Musketry Instruction not to be 
hurried. 


Close Order Drill to be retained. 


Old double Battalion Regiments 
should be worked as one unit. 


Training to suit unite. 


Higher pay to Non-Commissioned 
Officers. 


Regimental Canteens, not Brigade, 
to be established. 
Highland 


White jacket for 


Regiment. 


Officers Commanding to be 
consulted with regard to ap- 
pointments to permanent staff. 


Militia training in Brigade, one 
member of staff to be Militiaman. 


Militia officers always to style 
themselves by Militia rank. 


Orderly-room Sergeant instead of 
Clerk. 


Reziments to train in own localities. 


Motion not adopted; letter 
gent to General Officer Com- 
manding. 


Motion of Board adopted. 
Motion of Board adopted: 


Left to Commanding Officer. 
Motion adopted. 


Motion withdrawn. 

Wait report of Royal Com- 
mission. 

Adopted. 


Under consideration etill 


Adopted. 


Adopted. ” 
Withdrawn. 


Still under consideration. 


APPENDIX L. 


MILITIA PAY AND ALLOWANCES. EXPENDITURE FOR TEN YEARS. 


(Put in by Mr. Marzials, see Question 23356.) 
1992-93. | 1898-94. | 1804-95. | 1895-08. | 1896-07. | 1807-98. | 1808-99. | 1809-00. | 1900-01. | 1001-02. 
£ £ é £ £ £ £ £ 
A.—Regimental Pay ..  «. 0 «e 334.103 | 381,720} 810,822 | 309,808 | 809,852 | 816,076 | 822,727 | 672,618 | 1,053,096 | 1,200,911 
B,—Extra Pay— 
1. Corpa jt i Fae 5,456 6,205 5,724 55% 5,875 5,700 esiz| 10,001] 49,534} 21,892 
2. Skillet-Arms .. 0 .. 2,970 8,066 2,796 2,847 2,830 2,754 2,928 5,855 Sta) 
7 
c. imental A llowances— 
1. Meas Allowances i 31,946]  32,721| 81,142} 80,285 | 81,004] 80,090 | $3,060 | 48,206] 87,501 
2 Servant .. . . - . ste se a oe we .. 1,204 610 
3. Band a se we 7 sis é os So 4,608 8,878 4,559 
4 Library. 0. : * . * * . * * 1,530 ‘7 
5. Contingent Allowance —.. 8,225 8,468 8,802 8,559 8,645 9,040 8,810 9,548 | 12,855 9,813 
6. Allowance for Cleaning Arms 2,555 2,689 2,586 2,608 2,867 2665 2,692 2,345 1170 2,102 
D.—Bounty, &c.— 
1. Bounty .. «2 swe «| 200,619 | 203,180) 186,150 | 181,651] 188,487] 180,842 | 178,908 | 1 93,583 | 268,604 
Q LevyMoney .. 2. we 5,346 4,285, 3,888 8,768 8,717 3,917 6,149 4,471 4,094 4,151 
E.—Miscellaneous Charges... 4,278 8,824 2,653 1,880 1445 1,228 1,854 3,815 9,175 6,784 
594,773 | 505,482 | 554,088 | 546,879 | 548,789 | 553,796 | 562,246 | 836,805 | 2,179,655 1,644,352 
F.—Apprmpriations-in-Afd— | ie 
1, Sums received for Discharge 10,655 | 10,404] 11,299 12,022] 12,855] 13,809| 13,196] 13,257 2711 1m 
2. Fines for Drunkenness 540 471 3A9 374 398 433 396 857 4,069 
3.—Hospital Stoppages .. 2,415 1,348 963 919 696 732 708 3,267 10,148 7,006, 
4. Miscellaneous Receipts 875 991 922 816 888 818 981 1,135 1,438 
13485 | 19214 | 13,558, M4teL | 14,887 | 15,792 | 15,281] 18,516 19,266 we 
Net Total ia 581,283 | 582.268 | 640,480 632,218 | 583,002 | 538,004 | 546,965 | 817,789 | 2,160,389 | 1,603,554 


* Formerly charged to Vote 11, E, Regimental Schools and Libraries. 
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The following Statement shows the numbers on the Establishment of the Militia and the number of Effectives, 


&c., during the past ten years :— 


1892-93. 

(Exclusive of Chonne Telands and Colonial 

Militia.) 

Maximum Establishment .. 134,629 

Numbers enrolled at date of Annual 116,352 
Inspection. 

Number enrolled on 1st July, 190Q .. on a 

Number attended Annual Training 98,829 

Number embodied, 1st July, 1900 .. ve o 

Number absent with leave from Training 6,002 

Number disembodied, 1st July, 1900 we 

Number absent without leave 11,337 

Number of Recruits raised .. 49,300 

Number of Recruits drilled on enlist- 37,614 
ment at the Depot of Corps. 

Number of Recruits who attended pre- 9,184 
liminary drill with their Battalion, 
immediately before Annual Training. 

Number of men who joined the Regular 15,639 
Forces. 

Number who, after previous service in the| 2,475 
Regular Forces or Militia, re-enlisted. 

Number re-engaged for a farther perivd 9,424 
of four years. 

Strength of the Militia Reserve 31,346 


‘1893-94. 


134,661 
124,692 


13,267 
38,464 
29,036 

9,142 


13,642 
3,365 
0,514 

31,023 


103,682 
5,900 


10,235 
35,908 
26,464 

7,498 


13,424 
1,383 
8,762 

31,313 | 


1895-96. 


134,872 
117,789 


104,064 


1896-97. 
134,746 
117,778 


98,761" 
6,721 


7,931 
36,068 
25,585 

7,094 


12,045 
2,080 
9,098 

31,197 


7,031 
38,226 
29,668 

6,895 


14,115, 
1,778 
7244 

31,049 


1898-99. 


132,498 
113,439 


28,0424] 
7,240 


8,157 
39,983 
30,939 

6,485, 


15,086 
1,966 
9,549 

31,005 


1899-00. 


129,800 
100,551 


93,1238! 
7,418 
8371 

40,865 


33,970 
6,410 


13,3281! 
2,084 
8,178 

20,408 


1900-01. | 1901-02. 
135,647 | 133,741 
96,225 | 105,672 
87,71 36,221 
8,457 | 69,451 
36,047 38,561 
83,301 | 34,225 
11,3359) 14,745 
1,051 1,815 
3,493 1,343 
13,633 | 13,170 


” 37 » 


* Exclusive of several units in the Western District which did not assemble for drill and trainin, 
92, % 
9 


{ Including Permanent Staff, 4,467; Militia Officers, 2.397 ; Militiamen, 


In addition, 6, 364 Militia Resievists were transferred to S the Regular Amy for Permanent service. 


ig owing to an outbreak of small-pox. 


The following table gives the number of Deserters and Absentees struck off, and the number rejoining during each 
of the last 10 years, also the number of Courts-Martial, and of minor punishments :— 


1892. | 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. | 1901. 
| 
| 
Deserters and Absentees struck off | 12,330 | 14,048 | 10,507 | 7,643 | 7,581 | 8,417 | 8,761 |10,144 | 11,920 | 3,366 
Rejoined from desertion - - | 1,257 | 1,489 | 1,380 949 765 902 886 | 1,069 2,449 | 1,179 
Number of trials by Court-Martial 422 352 | 1,126 | 1,035 853 976 846 786 4,647*% + 
Number of cases of summary and 
minor punishment - - 25,831 | 26,327 |22,117 | 19,532 |20,690 |21,754 |21,519 |19,218 |113,288*| + 
* Incomplete, owing to returns not being received from some units in South Africa, 
+ Owing to the war complete returns could not be obtained. 
The number of releases purchased during the past ten years were as follows :— 
1802: 93 3 8,674 1897-98 .. oe oa: . -- 10,828 
we as - 7,484 1898-99 .. ee . -. 10,128 
6 - 8,687 1899-1900 .. . . -» 9,681 
3 ++ 9,352, 1900-01... a . ++ 2,215 
és . oe +» 10,181 1901-02... ae ont . o 20 


Discharges by purchase were in abeyance during the war. 


The number of fines for drunkenness inflicted during the past ten years were as follows :— 


1892 oe . o .- 
1893 oe a oe .- 
1894 o os o or 
1895 A os . o 
1896 oe o a o 
1897 os oe ots bas 


9o1.—Ap, 


3,682 
3,495 
2,796 
2,901 
3,090 
3,412 


1898 
1899 
1900 


-. 3,093 |” 
3,029 
: «» 13,309 
1901 (not compiled ; owing to the war complete returns 
were not received). 
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APPENDIX LI. 
COST OF MILITIA OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
(Put in by Mr. Marzials, see Question 23590.) 


The cost of this force is spread over various army votes, and is not limited to the argount taken in Vote 3 (Pay 
Bounty, etc., of the Militia), which also provides for the pay of the new Militia Reserve. 


The total cost of the Militia under the different votes is as follows :— 


3.—Pay, Bounty and Allowances - - - - - - © © - s 


Vore 1.—PayofPermanentStaff - - - - - - + - = 
Messing Allowance, Deferred Pay, Gratuities, Good Conduct Pay, dc. of the 
Permanent Staff, /ess receipts for purchase of discharge, &c. - - - - 


Vote @—Mediciness,&e. - - - - - © = = = 5 2 2 e 
Vore 6—Transport - - - - - - = = 5 = 2 © 2 = 


Vorz 7.—A. Provisions and Allowances in lieu 
B. Forage and Paillasse straw - 
C. Fueland Light - -~ - 
D. Field Allowance - - 
4 yee vate Supply, de. - 
ing Allowance - 
I. Barrack Services, dc. - - 


Vote 8.—Clothing Services tems Sa yes Bae a Ne (ag ha hate oe et tinn Seah ee 


VotzE 9.—Equipment, Ammunition and other stores - - = Dany ai Nem 
Vorr 10.—Barrack Accommodation - - = - on age Sus - : 


Vote 11.—Regimental and Garrison Schools - 


Torat—Effective Services - § - - e - . Sy 2 


Votz 14.—Non-effective Charges—Officers* - ee - 2s 


Vote 15.—Non-effective Charges—Non-commissioned officersand men - - - - 
Out-Pensions: proportion earned by service in the Militia, of non- 

commissioned officers, éc., serving in their army en; ments - - 

Out-Pensions : earned by service exclusively in the Militia - - 


TotaLt—Non-effective Services - - - - + = - 


Totat—Effective and Non-effective Services - - - - 2,154,900 


fabs, a includes the proportion of the Non-etfective Pay of officers of the Regular Army earned by service with 
the Militia. 


This total cost includes a sum of £150,000 which has been provided in Army Estimates, 1903-4, for the Pay of the 
new Militia Reserve. This allows for a force of 25,000 men, a number that will not be reached during the present 
financial year. The cost, as provided in Army Estimates, 1903-4, then remains :— 


Permanent Staff? £ & 
Effective Charges - - - - - - 460,300 
Pensions - - - - - - = = 224,000 
__ 684,300 
Militia 
Effective Charges - - - - - 1,320,600 
2,004,900 


But to this must be added about £85,000, as a con- 
siderable number of Militia battalions are not called 
up for training this year - - - - 85,100 


ToTaL - - - - : - £2,090,000 
which gives about £19 per effective Militiaman. 


If it be argued that the whole of this £2,090,000 is not properly debitable to the Militia, on the ground that it 
includes the cost of the old Militia Reserve, as well as the cost of the Militiamen who join the Regular 
Amny, it is to be observed that, of the old Militia Reserve, there are only some 7,000 left and that they are 
an expiring class. Moreover, the only item of special expenditure that could have been deducted as due to 
their army liability was the special bounty of £1 per annum, but this has now merged in the increased bounty of 
£4 10s. given to all trained Militiamen. As regards the Militiamen who join the Army, if it can be admitted, 


which seems doubtful, that their cost should be eliminated, the reduction under this head would be about £225,000 
per anpum, 
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APPENDIX LI. 


STATEMENT SHOWING CHANGES IN MILITIA UNITS SINCE 1883. 
(Furnished by War Office.) 


InFANTEY. 


Corps formed or abolished, 1883-1903. 


Year. Corps. Remarks. 
Formed. 
1891 4th Bn. Lancashire Fusiliers - - : - |\ 8rd Battalion over strength. Divided into 3rd 
1893 4th Bn. Highland Light Infantry - - - } and 4th Battalions. 
Abolished. 
1888 4th Bn. West Surrey Regiment - ee 
4th Bn. East Kent Regiment - - : : 
1889 4th Bn. Yorkshire Light Infantry - - - 
6th Bn. Connaught Rangers. - - - -|| Amalgamated with 
1890 4th Bn. West Riding Regiment ge sate ES 3rd Battalion. 
4th Bn. Royal Sussex Regiment : - - : Strength of both 
1891 5th Bn. Derbyshire Regiment - - - - battalions could not 
1894 4th Bn. West Kent Regiment - - + be maintained. 
1896 4th Bn. North Lancashire Regiment- - - 
1899 4th Bn. Northamptonshire Regiment - 
9th Bn. Rifle Brigade - - +  -{ Amalgamated with 
6th Battalion 
Ue 6th Bn. King’s Royal Rifle Corps Disbanded at conclusion of training of 1889. 
8th Bn. Rifle Brigado- - - - - - Strength could not be maintained. 
1889-03 No changes 
Mitta Mepicat Stary Corps, Now Royat Agmy Mzprcat Corps (Mimi). 
Years. Companies, Total number Remarks. 
of companies. 
1883 
to Nile 2 5 5 5 2 8 ee - 
1891 
1892 Hampshire Company formed - - - = - 1 
1893 Middlesex Company formed - - - - 2 
1894 Surrey Company formed - : - - - 3 
1895 No increase - : : : : 3 
1896 Eastern District Company formed - 4 
1897 Berkshire Company and Kent Company formed 6 
1898 No change = - : 6 
1899 Berkshire Company disbanded So oe A pee Be 5 Not a success, 
1900 North-Eastern District Company formed - - ’ 
North-Western District Company formed - - 8 
! Dublin District Company formed - - : s 
1901 No change : - : : 8 
1902 Belfast District Company formed - - a 9 
1903 2nd Dublin District Company formed - . 
2nd South Eastern District Company formed - 12 (Formerly Hampshire) 
Scottish District Company formed - - = 


These companies were formed for general duty in the Districts to which their head-juarters are attached, in the 
place of men, Royal Army Medical Corps, ordered abroad on mobilisation. 


—Ap. 
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a9 ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : ' 
MILITIA. | 
RoyaL ARTILLERY. | 
Gorps formed or abolished, 1883-1903, | 
Year. Corps. Remark~ 
i 
ce eee = Paste 
Formed. 
1901 Lancashire Field Artillery, 3 batteries - - 
1903 2 Brigade Divisions, 6 batteries - - ~- |In Estimates, 1903-(4. Not yet raised 
{ 
Abolished: 
1888 ‘Galway Artillery - - - '- - = |Disbanded. 
1890 \West Cork Artillery. - + + +  - Amalgamated with Cork City Artillery, under the 
title of « Cork Artillery.” 
1891 ‘Isle of Wight Artillery - - - -  - Amalgamated with Hamphire Artillery, s¢ 
| “Hampshire and Isle of Wight Artillery.” 
i} 
. | 
Cuanges In Roya Enainger Miuiria Corps SIncE 1883+ 
7 as — \ 
1883 |Hampshire Submarine Mining Corps - —- [Title changed to Southern Submarine Minny 
Corps, as it was proposed to provide companies 
from other counties. 
1884 to 1888 [Nil - - - - : - : + |Nil. 
1839 Southern Submarine Mining Corps- - _—_- {Abolished on separate divisions at the various ports 
being provided for. 
Portsmouth Division - : - E, A 
Plymouth Division - - - . = 3 
Medway Division - - . . 5 - || Formation carried out for submarine mining 
*Marwich Division - - : - : - defence of the various ports. 
jfhames Division - - - - s 7 
Pembroke Division - - - - - - 
Cork Division - - - a a y . : 
Dublin Division - : : 3 . - |) Formation provided for but never carricd 
Belfast Division - 2 - a J -{) out. 
1890 Thames and Medway Division S : - [Formed instead of two seperate divisions from the 
Thames and Medway Division. . 
Cork Division - . - - . : - |Title changed to Severn Division, as the recruiting 
for the division was to be carried out in Scuth 
Wales. 
Malta Division i: m 2 “ 3 - |Formation carried out for submarine mining defence 
of Malta. 
‘1891 Thames Division - = = - - - \Sepatate divisions formed from the Thames ard 
Medway Division - = « - a - J Medway Division. 
Humber Division - es - - 7 - ‘Formed from the disbanded Humber Volunteer 
ie ne Division. 
‘Severn Division = - - - : : - \Title changed to South Wales and Severn 
Division. 
1892 ‘Bermuda Division . - - - : - [Formation provided for, but not yet carried 
out, 
1893 Falmouth Division - - - : . - |Formed from the disbanded Falmouth Vvluntcer 
Division. 
1894 Needles Division - : : - - - |Formation carried out, for submarine mining 
x 7 defence of the Solent. 
South Wales and Severn Division - -  - {Title changed to Western Division. 
1895 to 1903 Fs 


on he 
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APPENDIX LIII. 


STATEMENT SHOWING NUMBER OF (a) SUBALTERNS APPOINTED TO THE MILITIA, (6) OF 
COMMISSIONS IN THE LINE OFFERED FOR COMPETITION TO MILITIA OFFICERS, (c) OF 


FIRST APPOINTMENTS FROM THE MILITIA TO THE LINE, DURING THE TEN YEARS 
ENDING 1899. 
(Based on information furnished by War Office.) 

Examination of Militia Candidates for Line | Number 

Number of Subalterns appointed Commissions held on that date. of first 

to the Militia during the half-year appoint- 

ending on that date. ao 
ea rom 

Date Number Number of Commissions offered. Militia to 

of Regulars 

Candidates) Infantry during 

Artillery./Engineers|Infantry.| Total. who a Foot il! inne half-year 

yng ¥| *0'8" | competed. a fe Artillery.| West | Total. lendingcn 

peras: India that date. 

(Regiment) 

March, 1890 32 1 214 253 318 10 5 65 80 81 
September, 1890 29 5 135 169 349 10 5 65 80 91 
March, 1891 - 49 15 198 262 297 10 5 65 80 89 
September, 1891 - 21 3 131 155 347 10 5 65 80 92 
March, 1892 14 6 194 214 223 10 5 47 62 69. 
September, 1892 16 7 130 153 299 7 5 40 52 62 
March, 1893 16 2 270 288 225 10 2 42 54 ch) 
September, 1893 24 9 118 151 241 10 2 42 54 64 
March, 1894 - 29 8 239 276 195 13 2 50 65 72 
September, 1894 - 20 4 122 146 282 15 2 50 67 76 
March, 1895 - 30 6 207 243 230 15 2 50 67 73 
September, 1895 - | 23 3 109 135 251 15 2 50 67 69 
March, 1896 28 7 191 226 212 15 2 50 67 7 
September, 1896 14 3 145 162 208 15 2 50 67 113 
March, 1897 - 28 6 192 226 154 15 5 90 110 124 
September, 1897 29 3 143 175 189 15 6 90 lll 139 
March, ——-1898 42 9 80 131 101 20 10 90 120 94 
September, 1898 30 3 208 241 270 45 10 125 180 134 
March, 1899 50 8 217 275 219 45 10 140 195 156 
September, 1899 . 34 8 159 201 142 40 20 100 160 104 


APPENDIX LIV. 


STATEMENT OF THE NUMBER OF CANDIDATES WHO COMPETED FUR COMMISSIONS 
IN THE REGULAR FORCES AT EXAMINATIONS HELD DURING 1903. 


(Furnished by War Office.) 


Examination. 


Royal Military Academy 
Royal Military College 


Militia 


Impcrial Yeomanry.. 


June. Decemb>r. Total. 
217 195 : 412 
476 437 913 
March. September. | Total. 
26 217 | 463 
i 7 See RZ 
i 
| 
| 1800 
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APPENDIX LV. 


STATEMENT, PREPARED BY WAR OFFICE, SHOWING THE BOUNTIES GIVEN TU 
MILITIAMEN FROM 1854 TO THE PRESENT DATE. 


First ENGAGEMENT. 


Period of . 
Year. Enlistment. Bounty. How Taid 
£8 d 
1854 5 years 6 - - 10s. on enrolment. 
£1 1s. for each of first four years. 
£1 6s. for last year, or on re-engagement. 
1874 6 years 6 - + £1 after each training, first year’s bounty in two payments 
at discretion of Commanding Officer. 
1877 6 years 610 - 10s.on enrolment. 
£1 for each of six trainings. 
1881 6 years Tica os £1 for drill on enlistment. 
OE £1 for each of six trainings. 
610 - 10s. on enrolment, if not drilled on enlistment. 
£1 for each of six trainings. 
1883. 6 years 7 - - £1 for drill on enlistment. 
of £1 for each of six trainings. . 
610 - £1 10s. after preliminary drill and training. 
£1 after each of five trainings. 
1894 6 years Y Pome 10s. for drill on enlistment. 
£1 10s. for first training, 
or £1 for each of five trainings. 
6 10 - £1 10s. after preliminary drill and training 
£1 for each of five trainings. 
1901 6 years 9 10 - 10s. for drill on enlistment. 
£1 10s. for first training. 
or £1 10s. for each of five trainings. 
9 - - £1 10s. after preliminary drill and training. 
£1 10s. for each of five trainings. 
Plus _non-training| £1 on Ist October, 1st December, 1st February in each 
bounty after complet- year after second training. 
ing two trainings at 
£3 a year. 
Total of training and 
non-training bounties: 
£21 10 - 
or 
£21 - - 
SECOND AND SUBSEQUENT ENGAGEMENTS. 
9 Period of ; 
Year. Re-engagement. Bounty. How Paid. 
Fie fier i. 
1869 5 years 6 - - JOs. on re-engagement. 
£1 1s, after each of first four trainings. r 
Se Balance after last training or on further re-engaging. 
1874 6 years 9 - - 
1877 ) 
to 4 years 7 10 - £1 10s. on re-engagement. 
101} _ £1 10s. after each training. 
1901 Special | rates for re-engaged Mlen abolished. 


In addition to the above bounties, ex. non-commissioned officers of the Regular Forces serving as 
Sergeants in the Militia receive a special bounty of 30s. after each training ; and militiamen who qualify at an 
authorised School or Course of Instruction receive a special bounty of £1 at the termination of the course. 

The bounty payable to Members of the (Qld) Militia Reserve (formed under the Reserve Forces Act of 1882) 
was £1, and it was payable in advance at the termination of the training. 
Under the provisions of the Reserve Furces and Militia Act, 1898, a new section of the Militia, called the 
« Special Service Section,” was formed (A.O. 161 of December, 1898). It was to consist of militiamen engaging 
for service abroad. The bounty given in consideration of this liability was £1, payable in advance at the termination 
of the training, and it could be drawn by members of the section in addition to their emoluments as militiamen or 
Militia Re-ervists. ¥ 

By Army Order 88, of April, 1901, the enlistmeat ¢ 
ment cf Militiamea for the Special Service Section o 
still in the Militia 5,062 men with the (Old) Militia 


f militiamen into the (Old) Militia Reserve, and the engage- 
f the Militia was stopped. On the Ist October, 1903, the:e were 
Reserve Liability 5 


——— a 
—— 
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APPENDIX LVI. 


INFANTRY MILITIA. 
(Put in by Major-General Sir A, E. Turner, K.C.B., see Question 3809.) 


ENGLAND. 63 Battalions under Establishment. 
15 Battalions over Establishment. 
South of England...All Battalions under Establish- 


ment. 
Lancashire ... - 10 Battalions over Establish- 
ment. 
1 Battalion under Establish- 
ment. 
Yorkshire 11. see 7 Battalions under Establish- 
ment. 
1 Battalion over Establish- 
ment. 
Warwickshire......... 2 Battalions well over Estab- 
lishment. 
Staffordshire ......0. 2 Battalions under Establish- 
ment. 


2 Battalions over Establish- 


ment. 
Scornanp. 13 (all) Battalions under Establishment. 
IRELAND. 28 (all) Battalions under Establishment. 
WALEs. 4 Battalions under Establishment. 
1 Battalion over Establishment. 


A.G. 3. War Office. 
10th July, 1903 


The worst deficiencies are :— 


In England. In Ireland. In Scotland. 
Norfolk. Wexford. Dumfries. 
Suffolk. Clonnel. Hamilton. 
Devonshire. Kilkenny. Aberdeen 
Somersetshire. Enniskillen. Inverness. 
Hertfordshire. Omagh. 

Gloucestershire. Armagh. 
Cornwall. Galway. 
Cumberland. Boyle. 
Hampshire. Tralee. 
Dorsetshire. Mullingar. 
Buckinghamshire. 
Oxfordshire. 
Nottinghamshire 
Derbyshire. 

Berkshire. 

Barnet. 

Woolwich. 

Hounslow. 
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WAR OFFICE CIRCULAR LETTERS TO GENERAL OFFICERS COMMANDING, WITH REGARD 
TO THE TRAINING OF MILITIA. 


War Office, 
19th November, 1901. 


Sr, 


I am directed by the Commander-in-Chief to inform , 


you that, in future, all arrangements for the preliminary 
drill and annual training of Militia units, the annual 
camp and training of Imperial Yeomanry regiments and 
Volunteer corps under your command will be made and 
approved by you subject to instructions now in force, or 
which may hereafter be issued, without reference to this 
department. 

* * * * * * * 

3. Militia Units :-— 
(a). Militia Garrison Artillery and Engineer units 

(other than Submarine Mining Divisions) will, every 

third year at least, train at the fortresses, &c., to 

which they are allotted for mobilisation for a period 

of 41 days. During other years Artillery units will 

train for the ordinary period of 27 days at 3 work of 

defence armed with modern armament, and Engineer 

units for 41 days at a station where facilities exist 

for imparting instruction in engineering duties. 


(5). Militia Infantry battalions which are allotted 
to the Field Army will always be trained in brigade. 
Those battalions which are not so allotted will, as 
often as possible, be trained with the brigade to 
which they are allotted. No Iceslity should be 
approved, except in special cases, unless it affords 
suitable facilities for the field training of a battalion 
or brigade. For the training of a battalion it is 
desirable that the right of use of about 1,000 acres 
of land, and for that of a briyade, of about 5,000 
acres of land, should, if possible, be obtained under 
local arrangements under the provisions of paragraph 
40, Regulations for Supoly and Barrack Services, 
1898. It is suggested thas these areas might also be 
used for the camps of Yeomanry and Volunteer 
Corps, provided no expense is incurred thereby 
which is not authorised by the Yeomanry or Volun- 
teer Regulations respectively. 

(c). Medioal Staff Corps units will train as hereto- 
fore. 


(2). In all cases Militia recruits will carry out their 
recruit or preliminary drill as heretofore. 
* * * * * * * 

5. Volunteer Corps.—Volunteer corps will camp and 
train in accordance with Army Order 91 of 1901, and 
War Office Memorandum on Camps of Exercise, dated 
April, 1901, subject to any modifications which may be 
issued hereafter. 


Corps, which in order to obtain suitable training ground 
to attend at a work of defence or an Artillery land range, 
have to proceed to a station beyond the limit covered by 
the ordinary travelling allowance under paragraph 573, 
Volunteer Regulations, will be specially dealt with under 
paragraph 587. All cases in which special rates of 
travelling allowance are authorised by you should be 
reported to Headquarters. 


6. Instructions regarding the organisation of Militia 
and Volunteer Infantry Brigades will shortly be issued. 


7. The requirements of units (e.g., Militia Artillery, 
Volunteer Artillery, Submarine Mining Divisions, and 
Electrical Engineers), allotted on mobilisation for home 
defence to defended ports in your command, and which 
may be ordered to come out for annual training at those 
places, must be borne in mind. 


8. Popular seaside and other resorts, where modern 
works, ranges, or sufficient training ground are not avail- 
able, will not be approved for camps. 


9. General Officers Commanding will, if necessary, com- 
municate direct with each other in cases where they desire 
to train a unit in another district (eg., Salisbury Plain), 
before completing their arrangements. 


10. The Yeomanry, Militia, and Volunteer Regulations 
will be amended in due course. 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
T. K. Kenny. 
Adjutant-General. 


The General Officer 
Commanding the Troops, 
District. 
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War Office, 5. During training, and for 14 days before and 14 days 
. 23rd December, 1901. after the termination of the training, an acting Brigadier, 


Sir,—With reference to the War Office letter dated 
19th ultimo, I am directed by the Commander-in-Chief 
to forward copies of a table showing the approved 
organisation of Militia Infantry Brigades. 


2. During the period of annual training, these brigades 
will be commanded either by Colonels Commanding 
Regimental Districts or other specially selected Ofticers. 
At other times, battalions composing brigades will re- 
main as heretofore, under command of the Officer Com- 
manding the Kegimental District to which they belong. 


3. During training Officers Commanding Brigades will 
be responsible for the administration, discipline, instruc- 
tion and inspection of the units under their command. 
They will correspond direct with General Officers Com- 
manding Districts, but administrative questions relating 
to the permanent staffs of the battalions will be submitted 
as heretofore, by or through the Commander of the 
Regimental District to which such battalions belong. 


4. The selection of Officers to act as Brigadiers and 
Brigade-Majors will be made by you. Should no qualified 
Infantry Oflicer be available locally, application should 
be made to head-quarters for one to be appointed. In no 
case will the same Officer act as Brigadier or Brigade- 
Major for more than four successive trainings. 


whether he is a Regimental District Commander or 
specially selected, will receive 1. 1s. a day in addition to 
regimnental or half pay (but not command pay), subject 
to the conditions of Aihie le 131 of the Royal Warrant for 
Pay, &e. 


6. During training, and for 14 days before and 14 days 
after the termination of the training, an acting Brizade- 
Major will receive 10s. a day in addition to regimental or 
half pay, subject to the conditions of Article 131 of the 
Royal Warrant for Pay, &e. 


7. The pay for 14 days before and after the training 
will not be issued unless the Ofticers are actually require 
for duty at the stations where their brigades train. 


8. During the period of training a Brigadier may 
employ a subaltern officer belonging to his brigade 
acting as aide-de-camp. This officer may draw forage 
or forage allowance be one horse in addition to his 
regimental pay and allowances. 


I am, &c., 


T. K. Kenny. 
Adjutant-General. 


ORGANISATION OF MILITIA INFANTRY BRIGADES FOR TRAINING PURPOSES. 


Brigades. 


Battalions. 


Arrangements for training 
to he made by 


Ist Militia Brigade... ace 
| 4th Bn. 


' 8rd Bn. The Prince Albert's. (Somersetshire Light 


Infantry) 


Infantry) 


3rd Bn. The Duke of Cornwall's Light Infantry 


2nd Militia Brigade ... os 


3rd Bn. 
Regiment) 


| 3rd Bn. 
4th Bn. 
3rd Bn. 
4th Bn. 
3rd Bn. 


3rd Militia Brigade... 


4th Militia Brigade ... ..| 3rd Bn. 


4th Bn. 


3rd Bn. The Devonshire Regiment 
4th Bn. The Frince Albert's (Somersetshire Light 


3rd Bn. The Buffs (East Kent Regiment) ... eee 
3rd Bn. The Royal Sussex Regiment ee oS 
3rd Bn. The Hampshire Regiment. ... 
The Dorsetshire Reziment. ... 35 ane 
3rd_ Bn. The Duke of Edinburgh’s (Wiltshire 
The South Wales Borderers 

The Gloucestershire Regiment 
The Welsh Regiment see, ae 


The Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers... Eee 


General Officer Commanding, 
Lind Army-Corps. 


(seneral Officer Commanding, 
iInd Army-Corps. 


\ General Officer Commanding, 
lind Army-Corps. 


” 


5th Bn. ie es oe ee ...| (General Officer Commandicg, 
ard Ane Princess Victoria’s (Roya! Irish Fusiliers) IlIrd Army-Corps. 
4t n. see aed 
oth Bn. : hua 
5th Militia Brigade... oe and Bn. The Royal Irish Regiment ... 
4th Bn. + ies 
5th Bn. : é ae aoe . x i 
e ree General Officer Commanding, 
9th Bn. The King’s Royal Rifle Corps Me ore e Conpe 
3rd Bn. The Royal Munster Fusiliers Ilird Army-Corps. 
4th Bu. _ ss 
5th Bn. . a 
6th Militia Brigade | 3rd Bn. The Royal Irish Rifles 3. ; 
4th Bn. 4 ‘% ..| (General Officer Commanding, 
5th Bn. e ‘s IL{rd Army-Corps. 
6th Bn. ms 9 ave a) as 
ith Militia Brigade... ..| 3rd Bn. The Connaught Rangers... us we 
4th Bn. a st ais ase 
5th Bn. 


4th Bn 


3rd Bn. The Prince of Wales’s Leinster Regiment, 
(Royal Canadians) 
(Royal Canadians) 


5th Bn. The Prince of Wales's Leinster Regiment 
(Royal Canadians) one 


. The Prince of Wales’s Leinster Regiment 


General Ofticer Commanding. 
Illrd Army-Corps. 


ann 


ORGANISATION OF 
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Mizitra Inrantry Bricaprs ror TRaINING PuRPOsES—continued. 


Brigades. 


Arrangements for training 


Battalions. : to be made by 


8th Militia Brigade 


yth Militia Brigade 


10th Militia Brigade ... 


1th Militia Brigade ... 


12th Militia Brigade ... 


13th Militia Brigade ... 


14th Militia Brigade ... 


15th Militia Brigade ... 


16th Militia Brigade ... 


17th Militia Brigade ... 


1kth Militia Brigade ... 


19th Militia Brigade ... 


20th Militia Brigade ... 


91. — Ap 


.| 3rd Bn. The Queen’s (Royal West Surrey Regiment) 


.| 5th Bn. The Duke of Cambridge’s Own (Middlesex 


.| 3rd Bn. The Bedfordshire Regiment 


.| 5th Bn. The Royal Warwickshire Regiment 


.| 3rd Bn. The South Staffordshire Regiment... 


8th Bn. The King’s Royal Rifle corps: 
3rd Bn. The Royal Dublin Fusiliers .. 


Tea Officer Commanding, 


ath oa ” ” 
' 5th Bn. IIIrd Army-Coi 
: 6th Bn. The Rifle Brigade (The Prince Consort's Rag ee 
| Own) 
.| 5th Bn, The Royal Fusiliers (City of London : 
H Regiment) 
' 6th Bn. The Royal Fusiliers (City of Londen 
Regiment) General Officer Commanding, 
| 7th Bn. The Royal Fusiliers (City of London; / Home District. 
i (Regi: egiment) 
3rd Bn. The East Surrey Regiment ... 
; 4th Bn. i * bee 


rh ie The Oxfordshire Light Infantry ... - | General Officer Commanding, 


3rd Bn. Princess Charlotte ‘of Wales’s aad Home District. 
Berkshire Regiment) 


Heenan f 
oa phe uke of Cambridge’s Own (Middlesex (General Officer Commanding, . 
7th Bn. The King’s Royal Rifle Corps < oe Home District. 
ith Bn. The Rifle Brigade (The Prince Consort's | 
Own) j 
.| 3rd Bn. The Norfolk Regiment 3 ee see: 
4th Bn. ey aa eee PPA ...| (General Officer Commanding, 
3rd Bn. The Suffolk Regiment Se 1( Eastern District. 


4th Bn. 3 ‘sl 


si \ General Officer Commanding, 
Eastern District. 


4th Bn. a . on ase 
3rd Bn. The Northamptonshire Regiment ... 
5th Bn. The King’s Royal Rifle Corps 


Best an Bit The Essex Regiment .. : se Obie Commanding, 
tern District, in con- 
syne Queen's” Own “(Royal West Kent sultation with General Ott 
5 ers Commanding, nes 
Pe Rifle Brigade (The Prince Consort's 1 Bah Woolwich Deltricte, A 
| 
. 3rd_ Bn. The King’s Own (Royal Lancaster 
Regiment) A 4 
| 4th Bn. The King’s Own (Royal Lancaster | | General Officer Commanding 
Regiment’ 4 North-Western District. 
3rd Bn. The East Lancashire Regiment a 
3rd Bn. The Loyal North Lancashire Regiment ... 


6th Bn. -e ". (General Officer Commandin:, 
sth Bn, The Worcestershire Keyiment Bee ... ( North-Western District. 
6th Bn. 9 * fie ‘ 


3rd Bn. The King’s (Liverpool Regiment) ... aca 
4th Bn. a 3 dais a - ! 
! 3rd Bn. The Cheshire Regiment \ ( General Officer Commanding 
4th Bn. cm ‘ aes North-Western District. 
3rd Bn. The Prince of Wales's Volunteers 
Lancashire Regiment) os 


5th Bn. The Lancashire Fusiliers 


‘| 6th Bn. 6 * wes oe 12: { General Officer Commanding, 
: 5th Bn. The Manchester Regiment ... Kee ..«( North-Western District. 
! 6th Bn. ‘5 a ot ne 


3rd Bn. The Royal Welsh Fusiliers ... 


‘| 4th Bn. oe «| | General Officer Commanding, 


3rd Bn. The King's (Shropshire Light Infantry) ..|? North-Western District. 
4th Bn. 4s % ea aot 


4th Bn. - fe ? : 
3rd Bn. The Prince of Wales's (North Staffordshire] | General Otticer Commandin:, 
Regiment) North-Western District. 


| 4th Bn. ‘The Prince of Wales's (orth: Statfordshire 
\ Regiment) aH ae we es ‘ 


Oo 
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OnGantsaTIon OF Miuitta INFANTRY Batca ADES FUR TRAINING Purposus—continued. 
ee | : Arrangements for training. 7 
Brigades. Battalions. a3 be + ade by 
pees = = - od 
21st Militia Brigade .. 3rd Bn. The Lincolnshire Regiment .. 


22nd Militia Brigade ... 


23rd Militia Brigade ... 


24th Militia Brigade ... 


25th Militia Brigade ... 


26th Militia Brigade ... 


27th Militia Brigade ... 


.-| 8rd Bn. 


3rd Bn. The Sherwood Foresters (Derby: shire 

Regiment) Al 

4th Bn. The ‘Sherwood Foresters (Derbyshire) 

Regiment) ane Aa we ees eee 

.. 3rd Bn. The Prince of Wales’s Own (West Yorkshire| 

Regiment) _... Ses eee eee a Be 

4th Bn. The Prince of Wales’s Own (West Yorkshire 
Regiment) 

3rd Bn. The Princess of Wales's Own (Yorkshire 
Regiment) 


.... 8rd Bn. The East Yorkshire Regiment 
‘ 3rd Bn. The Duke of Wellington’s (West ‘Riding 


«| Sth Bn. 
: 8rd Bn. 


« 8rd Bn. 


4th Bn. » ” 
3rd Bn. The Highland Light Infantry 
4th Bn. ” ” 
.| 8rd Bn. The Black Watch (Royal Highlanders) _... 
3rd Bn. Seaforth Highlanders (Ross-shire Bufls, The 


4th Bn. 
3rd Bn. The Leicestershire Regiment 


4th Bn. The Princess ot Wales's Own (Yorkshire 
Regiment) 


Regiment) 
3rd Bn. The King’ 3 Own ‘(Yorkshire Light Infantry) 
3rd Bn. The York and Lancaster Regiment. 2 


The Northumberland Fusiliers 
The Border Regiment : 
4th Bn. : 
3rd Bn. The Durham Light Infantry 

4th Bn. rs + 2 


The Royal Scots (Lothian Regiment) 

3rd Bn. The King’s Own Scottish Borderers 

8rd Bn. The Royal Scots Fusiliers. 

3rd Bn. Princess Louise’s (Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders) .. 

4th Bn. Princess Louise's (Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders) .. 


The Cameronians (Scottish Rifles) ... 


Duke of Albany) as 
3rd Bn. The Giordon Highlanders ay 
3rd Bn. The Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders .. 


General Officer Commanding, 
North-Eastern District. 


General Officer Commanding, 
North-Eastern District. 


General Officer Commanding, 
North-Eastern District. 


General Officer Commanding, 
North-Eastern District, in 
consultation with General 
OfficerCommanding,North- 
Western District. 


General Officer Commanding 
Scottish District. 


General Officer Commanding, 


Scottish District. 


General Ofticer Commanding, 


Scottish District. 


War Office, 


December, 1901. 
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APPENDIX LVIII. 
STATEMENT SHOWING THE AVERAGE TIME DEVOTED TO DRILL AND TRAINING BY 


RECRUITS AND TRAINED MEN OF 


THE MILITIA. 


(Pub in by Major-General Sir A. E. Turner, K.C.B., see Questions 1772 and 22076.) 


N.B.—No account has been taken for the per- 
formance of fatigues, but musketry has been 
included. The following figures are averages, 


Roya Garrison ARTILLERY, 


Recrutts :-— 

90 days, less Sundays - - - 7 2478: 

Average hours a day under instruction - 5 

Total number of hours per annum - 390 

Trained Men :— 

Ordinary years—27 days, less Sundays - 24 

tEvery thind year—41 dase less Sundays - 36 

Average number of days 24424436 - - 28 

Average hours a day under instruction - 5 

Total number of hours per annum - : 140° 

, RoyaL Frenp ARTILLERY. 

Recruits :— 

91 days, less Sundays - - a a - 78 

Average hours a day under instruction (in- 
cluding 3 hours a day stable duties) - - 8 

Total number of hours per annum - - 624 
Add 3 hours a day stable duty on Sundays, 

3x13 - - - - : - - 39 
Total - - 663 
Trained Men :-— 

56 days, less Sundays - - - - - 48 

Average hours a day under instruction (in- 
cluding 3 hours a day stable duties) - 8 

Total number of hours per annum —- - 384 
Add 3 hours a day stable duty on Sundays, 

3x8 - - - - - - - 24 
Total - - 408 
RoyaL ENGINErrs. 
Recruits :-— 

104 days, less Sundays - - St - 90 

Average hours a day under instruction - 8 

Total number of hours per annum - - 720 

Trained Men :— " 

In 1903 one of the 2 ments (Anglesey 
R.E.) is seanuna its Field Company for 56 
days, and the Depét and Service Com- 

nies for 49 days. The other iment 
Monmouth R.E.) is training for 41 days. 
Average number of days, less Sundays— 
For Anglesey 48+4% - - - - 45 
2 
For Monmouth - - - - : - 36 
Average for this Branch 45+36 - - - 40} 
2 

Average hoursa day - - - 

Total - - 324 


SuBMaRINE Mrvers. 


Recruits :— 
132 days, less Sundays - - - - - 114 
Average hours per day under instruction - 8 
Total number of hours per annum = - 912 
Trained Men :— 
55 days, less Sundays - - - - - 48 
Average hours per day under instruction - 8 
Total number of hours per annum - - 384 
INFANTRY. 
Recruits :— 
90 days, less Sundays - - - - - 78 
Average hours a day under instruction. - 5 
Total number of hours per annum - 390, 
Trained Men :— 
27 days, less Seen ar | 
Average hours per day under instruction - 5 
Total number of hours per annum - - 120° 
RoyaL ArMy Mepicat Corps. 
Recruits -— 
90 days, less Sundays - - - - - 78 
Average hours per day under instruction - 44 
Total number of hours per annum - - 351 
Trained Men :— 
27 days, less Sundays - ie - - - 24 
* Average hours a day under instruction - 8 
Total number of hours per annum - - 192 


t Regiments of Royal Garrison Artillery perform 41 days’ training 
every third year. 


* Does not include time spent in the performance of night duty. 


A.G, 3. War Office. 
16th May, 1903. 


APPENDIX LIX. 
MILITIAMEN SLEEPING AT THEIR HOMES DURING ANNUAL TRAINING. 
(Memorandum by Coloned W. A. Hill, late 3rd Battalion Gloucestershire Regiment, see Question 15486.) 


1, In 1897 the 3rd battalion Gloucestershire 
Tegiment trained at their Headquarters, Horfield, 
4 miles from the centre of Bristol. 

2. Well-conducted men of good character who had 
wives and families living in Bristol received, on 
application, permanent all night passes, on condition 
that they returned in time for the early morning 
parade. 

3. Before the pass was granted the sergeant- 
major or colour-sergeant ascertained that the man’s 
statements were correct. 

4. In some instances a pass would be granted to 
| @ man (unmarried), who could obtain remunerative 

work during the afternoon and evening, after after- 
noon parade. ag cae 


91—Ap. 


abate} 


5. Some men engaged in the shoe-making industry, 
and men working at unloading ships in the docks, 
found advantage in this indulgence. 

6. In 1898 the battalion only trained for a fort- 
night at Horfield, afterwards taking part in the 
Autumn Maneevures. Only a few men availed 
themselves of the privilege during the fortnight. 

7. In 1899 the battalion trained at Horfield, and 
the system of passes seemed to be appreciated by 
the men. 

Since 1899 the battalion has not trained at Horfield, 
being embodied in 1900-1, no training in 1902, and 
training at Penally 1903. 

8. The recruits drill on enlistment at the depot, 
so that there is no ‘ Recruit training,”» but during 
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, AREAS ae Pee 

(Composed of one or more Counties). a etre 
bedford = 2 = = 2. + 4 530 | 7810 J 70,354 $12 | 115"41 75,477 | 659} 87-31} 80,192] 672] 888 
Berks- 5 0 0-7 ee 64s | 60-79 J 108,431 751 | 60°26 J 117,208 bal | 4615 J 124,705] 428] 343 
Bnekingham = - eee 85,025 | 663] 7716 | 86,540 Gop | 70-12 | 91,195 609 | 66-7" 95,988} ga7 | g52 
Cambridge- = = ===] 91,706 831} 90°55 | 91,277 707 | 7745} 92,513] 576] G22} 92,550] 410] 443 
Cheshire - + + + + +) 270,708 | 1,634 | Gores | 311188] 1,867] 59°00 J 352,036 | 1,157 | 32°78 | 380,7 1,20 | 328 
Coruwall and Devon = - = = +] 463,003 | 2,807] 61-43 | 440,455 | 2612] 59°30 J 447,157] 1,802] 41°64 J 462080] 1,615] 34-9 
Cumberland = +. 0+ + = + ef 109,022 sez | 79-0 | 124,746] 767 | 61°48 J 132,980] 500] 4535 J isos] 445] 341 
Derby = = + +e sf Tolurs | 1328 | 69-23 932,504] 1,532] 65°89 fF 266,011 749 | 2815 J 311,340] . 435] 140 
Domet = se ss 05,500 613 | 67-26 | 93,736] 62} 72-75 | 94,735 499] 52-67 | 100087] 351] 350 
Durham - + = + = + 52,087 | 1647 | GS-10 fF 443,973 | 1,952] 43-06 | 517,042 | 2431 | 46-98 J Gurss1 | 2554] ao 
Essex = = + + = + 283,687 | 1,454] 62-22 | 288,180] 1,463} 50°76 | 390,515] 1,874] 85:18 4 530,462] 1,219] 227 
Gloucestershire- = - = + = +] 51,3 | 1,481 | 58°78 J 269,470 | 1,336] 49°57 J 281,012] 1,210] 43°05 J 296,216} 865] a2 
Hants © = + + + s+ o7s.s07 | 1,400 203,050 | 1,756 | 50°92 | 237,546] 1,283 | 38-00 J 388,120 | “1008 ] 258 
Hereford - = = ee 62,495 833} 85-28 | 59,809] 845 | 141-28 J 56,000] 568] 101-26 | 55,290] = S06 | 553 
Mertford - - - - + = | 93,369 472] 50°65 | 98,792 762 | 7713 | 106,471 638 | so92 } 119.956] 472] 393 
Huntingdon = 5 ee st 81,317 205} 94-19 | 29,195 384] 13152 | 28,419 372} 130's9 | 28,537 | B53 | 1344 
Kent - = + + + + +f 416,400 | 1,870] 44-90 | 478,653 | 2,389] 49°91 | 555,719 | 2246] 40°38 | 661,626] +3101] 469 
Tancashire- = = + |= | +} 1,856,251 | 6,437 | 47-46 | 1,660,865 | 7,770 | 46°51 | 1580,928 | 7,652] 4u-48 J 2,116,564 | 1314s] 621 
Teicester = + + = = =] 130,741 950 | 73°35 J 155,881 46 | 60°68 J 180,044 661] 36-71 J 208,568} = 781] 373 
Lincon 7 216,469 | 1,300] 60°05 J 235z10] 1.448 | 61°55 fF 233,571] 1,031 | 44-14 | 245,284 366 
Middlesex - = + = = =} 181,269] 6,416 | 45-84 71,367,602 | 6,074] 44-40 | 1,522,497] 5,675 | 37-27 | 1,677,145 53 
Norfolk = 2 + 2 ee 210,612] L842] 8745 | 215,266 | 2,110] 98-01 Ff 219,255] 1,751 | 79°86 | 220,826 Co) 
Northampton and Rutland + = - | 131,759 968 | 73°46 146,426 | 1,329 | 90°76 160,082 | 1,080 | 67-46 176,124 ad 
Northumberland == + = = J t92,8o1 | 1,411] so12 J 2t5g82] 1,476 | 68°37 | 252,283 | 1,381} 64-74 | 302,627 490 
Nottinghamshire - = +e 154, 1] 6293 | 190,778] 1,018 | 63°36 | 214,199] 1,016 | 47°43 fF 249,161 ov | 79 
Oxford . 6. et SE - : 737 | 8423, 88,025 664 | 75°43 89,649 85,806 358 417 
Salop - ap en ee XS 123.249 955 | 77-48} 124,157 soo | 69°09 | 116,736 118,452] 486 | 41-0 
somerset = + 5 eee 2iso26 | 1792] se19 | 2zevs82] 1,582] 71-71 | 225,754 235,628 | 680] 83 
Btafford 5 ee eee 430,806 | 2803] 65-05 | 492.009 | 2,446] 70-03 | 540,093 613,238 | 3,610] 68'S 
Suffolk RH tee Sg bo, Ag: ur 1285 | 75°38 174,006 1,305 | 74°73 180,441 186,734 | |i 1,088 652 
Surrey = = + + + +} 5isg26 {2069 | 38-98 2.314] 33-36 | 820,993 950,770 | 2821] 29°6 
Musier 02m peor ee ef 199377 | 12us | 6159 1,143 | 49°19 J 253,438 274,906 9st | 357 
Warwick fe gs B7,217 | 1596 | 51-sp 1,423 | sa-3¢ | 388,261 433,384 | 2,202] 529 
Westmoreland =‘ ” oe gas 32.006 | 240 | 75-58 633 | 16012 | 32,326 WAN] BIS] 70% 
Wiltshire - + + + . 126,740 771 | 6o'ss 716 | 65°88 130,602 135,815 5M 487 
Worcester = 5 02 2 es 164.440] S90] 69°59 J 184,205 | 1,273] Goto | 197,867] 1407} 7110 J 233,175 | 1476] 63 
York - + 02 0+ + + + 1908.799 1 6,516 | 54-08 | 1,420,0m | 7,609] 58-38 1,568,843 731 | 36-58 | 1,747,823 ] 47,125 | 409 
Anclesey, Carnarvon, Denbigh, Flint,] 

Merioneth + see 190,870 88-30 | 20E,044 202,283 | 1,450] 71-68 | 215,007] 1467 | 682 
Brecon, Cardigan, Carmarthen, Glamor 

yon, Monmouth, Pembroke, Kadnor| 546,374 | 3,501] 65-72] 6u1,751 | 3,502} s2-oz J 769,501 | #4910] 641 
Montgomery =. 0-2. :4os | asa-os | 26790] 417 | 1586 
Total, England and Wales - J 0334 4414 [is7esers | orgie} 435 

—_—_—_—_— pass 
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the fourteen days preliminary musketry, the system 


would be in force, especially as regards the old hands 


called up to assist during that time. 

9. There has never been a case of a man abusing 
the privilege to my knowledge, nor has there been a 
single complaint from the civil authorities with re- 
gard to these men. 

10. From a recruiting point of view it is difficult to 
say whether, as regards this battalion, the system is © 
any inducement to enlist, the recruits presenting 
themselves being very young, and a married recruit 
or one in permanent employment being almost un- 
known; but in many instances the recruit marries 
before the termination of his first engagement, and 
I consider that if the system were generally recognised 
it would certainly conduce to re-engagements. 

11. It is evident, however, that to be of any 


permanent value as a recruiting inducement, the 
men of the unit must be in a position to take ad- 
vantage of it, and this would necessitate the train. 
ing of the unit in the vicinity of towns from which a 
considerable number of the men were drawn. 

12. I am strongly of opinion that if unite that are 
mainly recruited from large towns were to be trained 
in their vicinity for two consecutive years (going 
every third year into brigade at Salisbury Plain or 
elsewhere), with the privilege to well-conducted men 
to sleep at home, combined with separation allow- 
ance to their families in the third year while away, 
it would have a good effect on recruiting and an older 
and better class of recruits could be obtained, 


W: A. Hitt, Colonel. 
4th August, 1903. 
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TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBERS OF THE MALE POPULATION AND OF MILITIAMEN IN 
1871, 1881, 1891, AND 1901-3. - 


APPENDIX. 


TaBLE SHOWING THE NUMBERS OF THE Mace PorunaTION AND OF MILITIAMEN IN 1871, 1881, 1891, 
AND 1901-03—cont. 


AREAS 
(Composed of one or more Counties). 


Aberdeen, Banff, Fife, Forfar, Kincardine, 


rap Mea] mao} tn em] man | te, 
tion, | Militia-| , Per tlon, | Militia-| Per tion, 
171. | men. | 1%) papi, | omen. | 1] ger. 


of 
Militia- 
men, 


per 
10,000. 


174,926 
140,441 


392,201 


158,624 


47819 
674,136 


2,178,151 


94,087 


51,212 


404 | 19657 | 19,009 
382 | 7-23 | 50,087 
1,468 | 108°50 
1,788 | 81-04 


369 | 34°07 
415 | 45°59 
562 | 129°29 


55,695 
32,666 
34,757 
37,108 


20,675 | 89°15 


rh 403,541 | 2,338 
Argyle, Bute, Renfrew - + - 148,184 O14 
Ayrand Wigtown - : 115,948 878 
Kerwick, Dumfries, Edinborough, Had- 
dington, Kircudbright, Peebles, Lin-| 
lithgow, Roxburgh, Selkirk - | 308,001 | 1,977 2,402 | 70-17 
Caithness. Elgin, Inverness, Nairn, Ork- 
ney, Shetland, Ross and Cromarty;} 
Sutherland - . io an) -| 161,368 1,281 1,827 | 111°51 
lackmannan, Kinross, Stirling, Dum- 
barton - . $ Z : A a 91,907 537 715 | 65°72 
Lanark - . : : - i -| 877,789 | 1,592 2,208 | 49°14 
Total, Scotland b * +} 1,601,683 | 9,517 12,160 | 67°58 | 1,942,717 
Antrim i : . * > c -{ 196,516] 1,050] 58°48 221,448 
Armagh, Donegal, Londonderry, Tyrone, 380,208 | 2,773 | 72-93 817,654 
Carlow : ?. * rf i a 25,356 308 | 119°49 23,078 47 20,552 
Cavan - - . = 3 3 70,831 881 | 54°17 64,637 572 56,772 
Clare and Limerick - 4 e * 166,071 1,848 | 81°17 159,369 | 2,828 141,745 
Vork - ¥ * eo) “) 255,495 1,634 | 63°95 246,044 | 2,411 219,908 
Down : - : : ei & + 130,683 1,227 | 98°89 128,562 | 1,465 105,834 
Dublin, Kildare, Wicklow * - a 273,214 2101 | 76°89 278,542 | 2,617 266,872 
Fermanagh - sa i * + 45,365 M1] 68-12 92,060 437 37,344 
Galway - - +: ey 192,207 343] 28°01 | 120,609 860 108,283 
Kerry - - . . 8 a 97,560 435 | 44°58 101,238 715 91,017 
Kilkenny 7 - f ? 52,899 484] 91°49 48,971 737 43,468 
King's = . * = i 38,192 385) 87°71 37,106 579 83,777 
Leitrim, Mayo, Roscommon, Sligo - 206,247 | 1,554 | 52°45 236,412 | 2194] 7 258,883 
Longford and Westmeath ~ 72,186 871] 70°19 67,248 993 60,608 
Louth - - - - - - 44> 41,086 447 | 106-80 | 37,89 | 774 95,242 
Meath 7 a : S . ? 47,984 320 | 66°75 44,315 602 39,224 
Monaghan- - = = =] 84,040] 873 | 67°80 | 50,077 556 42,727 
Queen's: i 7 * - 7 3 38,518 93°90 36,861 561 | 152°19 38,171 
Tipperary and Waterford : . 164,902 | 1,306 153,373 | 2,029 | 132-29 134,861 
Wexford - 3 Se : f 64,125 60,928 770 | 126°37 54,985 
Total, Ireland - Res + +} 2,684,128 | 18,045 2,318,953, 
Total, United Kingdom . -115,278,159 | 91,569 8,314,571 


2 f Includes Ports: 
‘ Needi 


eB: a 
t » Thames, . 
"4, Harwich ” 
$ 5, Milford Haven. 
qd =, Humber. . : 


The figures 
exception that the 


for 1871, 1881 and 1891 represent the number of Militiamen present at the Annual 
Irish figures for 1881 are the strength as given in the monthly returns for the 1st July, 


mouth, Submarine Miners, also recruiting in Sussex. 


re. 
Middlesex 
Norfolk an 
Gloucester and Somerset. 
Lincoln, 


The return excludes R.A.M.C. (Militia) the strength of which for the United Kingdom is 716. (1st July, 1903 


Hampshire. 
i Gondon) and Surrey 
Essex. 


94,308 | 61°49 


Training and those abseat with leave, with the 


1881, nO training having taken place. 


The 1908 figures for all counties (England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland) are derived from the monthly return for Ist July, 1903. 
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APPENDIX LXI- 


GRATUITIES FOR MIL: j 
Turner, K.C.B., Quests 


(Put in by Major-General Sir A. E. 


GRaTUITIES FOR Muurr1a OFFICERS. 


Proposal by Lord Raglan 


’ service to get 
E Militia officer of fifteen years 
£150, on condition of serving a further five years. 


After twenty years’ service, and after twenty-five years 
service, the same. 


All officers with over fifteen years’ service to get the 
£150 now. 


i hen arriving 
All officers now serving to get the £150 w! ur 
at fifteen years’ service, and the subsequent gratuities at 
twenty and twenty-five years’ service. 


The calculation to take two forms :— 2 
a) Making all service, whether in the rmy, 
Wey. or Militia, to count (not including Militia 
service under the ten years’ retired pay rule). 


(b) Only Militia service counting. 


AcruariaL Report. . 

1. As this is a question of an actual charge to come 
at once into operation, it has been necessary to investigate 
the services of existing Militia officers to ascertain who 
would be eligible for the proposed gratuities. 


2. I have assumed that the charge would come into 
force in the financial year 1902-03. The number of officers 
on the Ist April, 1902, who would be eligible for the gratuity 
would be, as a maximum, 460 under (a) of the question 
end 385 under (b). If the system came into effect on 
\st April, 1902, the sum of £68,925 under (a) or £57,705 
under (6) would at once become payable. 


3. During the financial year 1902-03, 132 (a) or 108 
{b) officers would complete fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five 
years’ service, and thereby become entitled to gratuities 
costing £19,770 (a) or £16,125 (b). 


4. These are maximum estimates, both on account of 
the supposition that the grant of gratuity begins on lst 
April, and also because I have assumed that there would 
be, for the time, no waste except death among Militia 
officers now serving. If the system of gratuities does 
not come into force so soon as Ist April, the charge for 
1902-03 will be reduced, because officers in their twentieth 
or twenty-fifth year of service, on lst April, would only 
get one gratuity instead of two if the change were post- 
poned till after they had completed those years of service. 


5. For later years I have assumed that the officers 
serving on lst April next would wastein the same way as 
Militia officers have done in the five years of peace, 1893-7, 
and the figures below show the cost of gratuities each 
year on the supposition that every officer completing 
th2 given periods of service receives the gratuity. The 
figures, Iam afraid, are not very reliable. The intro- 
duction of the gratuity will, no doubt, increase the pro- 
portion of officers continuing to serve, and therefore 
becoming eligible for gratuity. On the other hand, as 
I havejassumed that all officers completing the terms of 
service,would get the gratuity, the estimate is excessive 
to whatever extent sucb officere will decline to undertake 
to serve five years longer. 


ITIA OFFICERS. 
one 22018 and 22615.) 


thirteen years, is 
timated cost, for the next y 
6. The es! 4 


Ga I- 1) 
one indiesiet All Mee Only Mii 
ting. service 
counras | gounting. 
Eek ee 
jo02- F : 67,705 
Takis arising on Ist April Sets | 16,125 
Charge arising during the y 19,725 16,725 
1903-04, » oo» * 99,065 | 18435 
1904-05, » * 21,645 | 18,285 
-O7, ” ” 8,3 . 
1907-08, 5» ” ” 1 715 | (15,466 
09, a 18,6 | 
ieee oa ; 18,435 | 16,300 
tate Monee if 17,805 | 14,295 
10 ee 15,945 | 12,615 
ods | tenes | Atals 
1918-14, 5, ante hen 
1914-15, _,, ” ” fa ses ba 
War Office, ‘ 
23rd November, 1901. J. G. ASHLEY. 
7. The normal cost of the gratuities would be :— : 

- "; Army | Army 
service not| service 
counting. | counting. 
ioe 3 £ 

(A.) If the same number of 

appointments were made 

aa, on the average, in 1893-7, | 

and resignations were as in 

those years : : - 14,456 17,136 
(B.) If so many more officers 

were induced to join that | 

the establishment was com- | 

plete - - -  -| 17,760 | 21,049 
(C.) If the establishment were 

complete, and proportions | ‘ 

resigning after 5 years’ i 

service were reduced by 

one-fifth -  - = =| 21,105 | 25,015 


It is assumed that all offices completing the respective 
terms of service would receive the gratuity. 


28th November, 1901. J. G. A. 


New Scueme or Graroiry to Mmima Orricens. 

Lord Raglan suggests that after certain periods of 
service Militia officers should receive certain sums of 
money on the following scale :— 

After 15 years’ service £150. 

£150. 

. £150. 
£450. 

Theso payments involve a liability to serve in the 
Militia for five further years. 

When an officer has retired from the regular army op 
half pay on condition of serving ten years in the Militia 
(Pay Warrant Article 509) he should not be eligible for 
the gratuity for those ten years, but afterwards he would 
be eligible. 

Voluntary absence from training in any year should 
cause that year not to count, but can be made good with 
another unit. 

Some medical examination of officers would be neces- 
sary before the gratuity can be received. 


” ” ” 
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APPENDIX LXII: 
MILITIA RECRUITING: 


Retugn furnished by War Office showing the number of recruits who joined each unit of Artillery and 
Tnfantry Militia, and the number who enlisted from the same into the Regular Army, during the years 1901, 1902 
and 1903; also the total number of recruits who joined the Regular Army (excluding Colonial Corps and re-enlisted 
men) during the same period. 


~ Recruits joined. Enlisted into Regular Army. 
Regiments. a 
1901. 1902. 1903. 1902. | 1903. | Tutal. 
| | 
ee = sl is i a 
| | 
Roya Frerp ARTILLERY. ‘ 
lst Battery 1 j 
2nd Battery | Lancashire - ~- - | 306 95 150 60; 56 | 213 
3rd Battery J eestor ey meee ieee eae 
Royat Garrison ARTILLERY. 
‘Antrim - : - - : - - he 153 200 47 53 143 
Cardigan : - : : - - | 63 172 | 239 33 29 | 85 
Carmerthen ie ee Oe Ge S199 113 | 260 33 | «(18 56 
: : : - : - 88 108 ; 119 46 34 1lt 
Cork : see 48 138 | 89 52° 32 | 
Cornwall and Devon Minera - - 44 143 125 16 | 6 | 27 
Devon - - - - oa 70 79 84 26 37 110 
Donegal - - - : : - 76 59 - 6 | 6! 4 
DublinGity- - - - - -/| 41% 205 | 169 83, 50; 219 
Durbhm = - - - - - = 106 | 304 163 23°) 87 99 
Edinburgh - - - - : - 349 186 97 66 37 «184. 
Fife - - - : - 108 127 119 19. 19 | 61 
Forfar and Kincardine - - - - 99 | 130 j 7 69 | 31 155 
Glamorgan - - - 68 126 | = 133 31 QT ot 74 
Hampshire sud Tele of Wight - - 82, 177 | 15 50 29 ' 121 
Kent - - - 316: 659 539 344 | 351 | 900 
Lancashire - - : : - 191 303 202 74 | 102 256 
Limerick City - - + - - 29 38 30 12 5 | 85 
Londonderry : - : : - 13 27 | - 16 | 4° 29 
Mid-Ulster - - - - - = 47 32, e 2, #12; 42 
Norfolk - - - - - - 57 | 77 92 46 48 ' 132 
Northumgerland Bo dea iS 130 ' 122 ! 263 14 32 72 
Pembroke - - - : - oa 68 92 235 13 | 42° 80 
Bligo - 2 ae Satin age YY Seon es Stain Rae 35 
South- East of Sootland - : - 106 = 63 | 84 25 9 59 
Suffolk : : - =| 55 95 | 163 46 55 160 
Susex - - - - - - -| 106 219 | 127 83 | 49 200 
Tipperary - - - - - -; 49) 80 51 345 iS 69 
Waterford - - : : : : 60 45 30 22, 13 53 
West of Scotland - - 121 181 156 28 | 37 | 128 
Wicklow a ? : : : 2 276 98 93 29 13 | 92 
Yorkshire - - - - - -j| 287 285 252 133 98 | 363 
Total - . - «| 3,853 | 4,666 | 4,355 | 12,574 | 1,382 | 1,547 1,357 | 4,268 
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108 ies ge | 
ae ee eee eg: 
——— | Reoruits joined. 
1 
if Bat- tee 
Regiments. talion. | 1901. | 1902. 1903. Total. 
| Seay alee 
ce ie epee sae 7 i | 
JNEANTRY- i 
f 87 346 188 
Royal Scots - = - 5 — oo 1 700 4713 
Royal West Surey- = 7 | arg 268 207 290 
East Kent 7 : = i | 3rd 348 245 350 
Royal Lancaster - 74 4th 192 a8 ou 
sli - | 5Sth 102 
Northumberland Fusiliers nik 366 516 246 
Royal Warwickshire : * { 6th 415 600 276 
5th 472 726 352 
Royal Fusiliers : { oe as oe nes 
fi 
: 3rd 748 504 424 
Liverpool - = ~ a 4th 451 654 1% 
3rd. 143 201 198 
Norfolk - = -  * \ ath | 164) 236 181 
A é | 3rd 257 198 104 
Lincolnshire - - - "|| 4th o4| 133) 117 
: 3rd 113 153 118 
ace he a 119} 109 91 
A EO on he 284) 254/ 318 
uffolk I A 98 108 172 
Somersetshire L.I.- - - 240 184 119 
paencntaatas \ 4th g| 214| 132 
Waivelien on & cytes 934| 311) 240 
; \| 4th 312| 443) 292 
East Yorkshire - : - 3rd 28 306 331 
Bedfordshire - -  - -{ ve = go | 115 
Leicestershire - - - 3rd. 422 ie re 
7 3rd 41 98 134 
Royal Irish - : = +4, 4th 147 155 110 
| 5th 67; 66 54 
Yorkshire - - - = { ot 233 407 209 
; \ aa 227 281 162 
Lancashire Fusilisrs Pee tl 8 th ie 604 397 
Royal Scots Fusiliers - - 3rd 11 aT ie 
‘Cheailies: Gs foe ecae & ( aa 363| 239! 22 
{i 3rd 197 | 233 | 216 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers - - \l 4th aa no 30 | 
. 62 | 59 
South Wales Borderers - = - { ord 161 363 297 
King’s Own Scottish Brdr, - | 3rd tale) ee Age 
Scottish Rifles - -  - { | on 187 142| 152 
yy at | at] “oe! "ee 
Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers -{| 4th Bete Saul: «ses 
Voth re ag 
Gloucestershire (| is 194| 245 | 192 | 
= 9 101 ¢ 28 | 
Worcestershire - - ! Hie 232 306 | ie 
East Lancashire - 2 & \ Hey ae bes | 214 
: 2 31 
East Surrey - - -— - { ar 375, 829, bt | 
Gaecktcces Lee nhs Cae Cee 288i 
West Riding - - 3 - - | 3rd | 33, 3368 | 
394 522 380 | 
Rondon: ees) Gey Se if 28rd) fo 1084/9 128 51 | 
Royal Sussex - . - 5 \ ae i 62 : 34! 27 | 
Hampshire - * ‘ - | 3d | ae i ah 183 | 
South Staffordshire =. fBhk | BOB 535 tom | 
Dorsetshire - - -  - \ ne | 387 | 502} 369 | 
South Lancashire - : ex 3rd 18] | 121 | 79 | 
Welshon 2) ie ake aoe Sa ee aeah 482 | 373 | 
Royal Highlanders - s . 3rd } a 901 
Oxfordshire Light Infantry fi) 3rd | 83 108 
\| 4th 230 | 118 
Essex - - : = Jf; 3rd 445 350 ‘ 
See, ee I t ov me 
res aria and Derby- yi An | ae | ae 
shire) = yah | 435 | 24] 
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APPENDIX. 
a Recruits joined. Enlisted into Regular Army. 
Regimenta, ‘ali 
1901. | 1902. | 1903. | Totel. | 1901. | 1902. | 1903. | Total. 
Inrantry—continued. 

Loyal North Lancsshire- - | 3rd 308 | 1,052/ 805| 2,255| 180) 346| 207] 923 
Northamptonshire - - —- 3rd 273 346 198 817 175 129 170 474 
Royal Berkshire - - ~- | 3rd 210/ 173] 168| 551] 151) 131] 108] 390 
Royal West Kent - - - | 3rd 655; 532) 516) 1,703] 372|  307/ 9317 1,086 
Rorkshire Light Infantry = - ard 472| 283] 216] 971] 137] 164] 101] ‘402 
age 3 152| 108 30| 337 56 58 65| 179 
Shropshire Light Infantry. {| $78 43| 40| 37/ 120] 95] | 2] 1% 
Middieer - . . «.f| 5th 758| 536| 336] 1,630] 406| 263| 302| 971 
6th 557| 545} 209] 1401] 284] 312] 236] 832 
sth 7 40/ 221) 278 17 17 48 82 
ing’s R j J] 7 32] 286/ 454] 1,122] 292/ 209/ 128] 559 
King’s Royal Rifle Corps { 8th 41/120] 188] ‘349 21 43 19 83 
ras 9th 136| 25|/ 216| 597 72| 174 m™4| 320 
Wiltshire - - + - 3rd 273 201 176 650 96 139 150 385 
be ea eon Putten sez} 354| 605| 2,021] 130/ 37{| 372| 9873 
Manchester { 6th 877| 536| @56| 2,069] 214] 167| 387! 768 
go Wes nop eatd 372} 271/ M1} 764] 107 88 s2| 277 
plore Bist eaehice {| oe 300 | 340/ 76| 915| wij u7| | 302 
York and Lancaster - - 3rd 589 465 100 1,154 196 158 123 417 
Inf _ f| 3rd 213; 526|  425| 1,164 62) 115| 120] 297 
Durham Light Infantry { 4th 404 32| 138] 574] 108 18 77 | 208 
; ; ard 584}  109| 373] 1,066] 120 s4| 120] 204 
Highland Light Infantry- = 4) 4th 615 | 936 97| less} 138| 302 96| 536 
Seeforth Highlanders - - | 3rd 111; 371] + =126| 608 6 19 21 46 
Gordon Highlanders - - | 3rd 109 93| 114/ 316 78 69 41| 188 
Qameron Highlanders - - 3rd 30 79 100 209 1 3 19 23 
J 3rd 177| 218 | 244] 639 7 69 | = 217 
Bee 4th 239| 191| 242/ 672] 138] 107 85| 330 
Royal Irish Rifles = - =, | th m4] 73) 4] 261 5s| 33/4 St 
\} 6th 9} | 02| 312 23 41 49| 113 
3rd 1s7| 131] 197] 485 61 84 86| 231 
Royal Irish Fusiliers - - { 4th 33 23 49| 105 14 22 10 46 
bth 25 oy 41 90 12 8 21 41 
3rd 4 87 s1| 172 10 31 py 65 
Oonnaught Rangers - 4th 46 81 105 232 31 23 38 92 
bth 58 80 95 | 233 19 33 ey 86 
Argyll and Sutherland High- { 3rd 417} 112 53/ 582] 127 41 63| 231 
landers - - + -U 4th 38| 354] 288] 680 20 80 42} 142 
j 3rd 45 87 65 | 167 3 1 41 61 
Leinster- - - - -4| 4th 76| 102 86| 264 23 38 34 95 
5th 127; 216) 116] 459 33 46 33/ 112 
3rd 11] 139/ 256] 508 19 8 62| 159 
Royal Munster Fusiliers - -{ 4th 65 76) 102) 243 43 35 30| 17 
bth w4| v9} 14] 407 25| 123 65] 213 
3rd 85 os| 116] 299 83 55 45| 188 
Royal Dublin Fusiliers = -4/ 4th 375| 254] 404] 1,033] 216 sa| 14s] 448 
bth 1| 426) 301/ 818 1] 182 90| 243 
| 5th 960 e2| 275| 1,207] 211) 122| 215] 548 
Rifle Brigade» - - -!! 6th 46 95 55] 196 32 40 29/ 101 
ath = 139 | 683| 822 68 88 92| 248 
Totll » «+ - | — | 32,668 | 35,560 | 28,008 | 96,326 | 13,199 | 16,523 | 14,081 | 43,803 
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ROYAL commission ON 
no 


x of recruits who joi 


ned the Regular 


showing numbe! ated men. 
Staten ting ‘Colonial Corps and re-enlis ae 
1902. 
1901. 
Corpe. eae eee 
Artille 3,000 
Royal Artillery— 6,912 8,593 p fi 
ield Artillery - = id ¥ ¥ 3,8 
Royal Horse and Fie - ae 9,482 
Royal Garrison Artillery Fi Pe ee 9 13 
Household Gavalry - - : S G zi cs sane we 
Cavi of the Line - - = = = ie 5 & i 
i YX Sasa 16,597 7,035 
ma! - - - - - 
Impe ‘eomanry ts ee aa 
Royal Engineers - : - - : 2 a : 
a eer 2,298 1,834 1,616 
Foot Guards - - - - - : - 
i - oe 26,896 28,843 28,438 
*Infantry of the Line - - . . a i 
907 1,001 
Army Service Oorps - > - 7 7 7 7 7 1,103 1 
164 
Army Ordnance Corps - - > - Ss ws 456 337 
Royal Army Medical Corps - = -—- a ir 1,974 1,192 731 
Army Post Office Corps- = - = - - = = - 239 40 
68,530 61,326 40,421 
* In the figures for the Infantry of the Line, the men of the Volunteer Service Companies are included, viz., in 


1901, 4,748; and in 1902, 2,449. 


The following analysis shows the service of the Militia Recruits who joined the line for the three years covered by 


the return, 
No. who did no No. who completed one | No. who completed two | 
Training. Training. | or more Trainings. | Total: 
29,273 11,450 | 8,511 49,234 
Percentage. | | 
59-66 23-25 17-09 
| 


It is well known to all who have been connected with 
recruiting that a large proportion of recruits who join 
the Militia do so, either to get some idea of what soldiering 
is like before deciding to enter the line, or in order to 
mature and develop sufficiently to attain the requisite 
age and standard for the line, and not with any idea of 
remaining in the Militia. 

Columns 1 and 2 of the table practically give these 
numbers in which Column 2 is necessarily included, as it 
comprises the men who do not drill on enlistment, but 
who elect to come up for preliminary drill immediately 
prior to training, and also those who come up for drill 
on enlistment at a time so immediately prior to training, 
that they complete that as well before passing into the 
line. 

Column 3 may be said to represent men who intended 
to serve in the Militia, but have subsequently changed 
their minds and elected for the line. 

It will be seen that the percentage of those who do no 
training but elect for the regular army at once amounts 
to 59-66. 

Those who are caught for the first training amounts 
to 23-25, leaving only 17-09 per cent. who may be con- 
cluded to have been diverted from their original intention. 

Taking the number of ordinary recruits, excluding 


colonials, who enlisted in the Army for the three years 
in question, it appeara that out of a total of 135,249 
recruits, 49,234 or 36-40 per cent. came from the Militia. 

From the other figures it appears that not more than 
17-09 per cent. of the 49,234 can be considered as Militia- 
men proper, and that the remainder, had they not been 
allowed to pass into the line from the Militia would 
probably not have joined the Militia at all. 

The danger, therefore, of restricting enlistment from 
the Militia into the line would be that while the gain to 
the Militia would be quite inconsiderable, the loss to the 
regular army would amount to over 36 per cent. of the 
recruits annually, which could only be met, either by 
lowering the standard and age for the regular army, or 
by the formation of what would practically be cadet 
corps, to train and sufficiently develop these immature 
youths. 

Tracing back from 1891, the number of recruits who 
joined the line annually from the Militia, we find that 
the fluctuations are no greater than would reasonably be 
expected taking trade and other things into consideration. 
The cause for the decrease in the numbers of th: Bfilitis 
must, therefore, be sought elsewhere. 

F. Howarp, Mason-GENzRal, — 
Inspector General of Recruiting. 
25th January, 1904. 
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N OF MILITIA. 
COMPOSITION oF THE RESERVE pIvIsio: 
(Furnished by War Office-) 
: : i 43, en. 
Ee ee ex Militiam 
Ex-Soldiers Cee bee From Re do 
Royal Garrison 2 
743 1,483 
2,826 
5,052 
War Office, 


1st Occober, 1903. 
Ee 


APPENDIX LXV. 
CONVERSION OF MILITIA INFANTRY INTO MILITIA ARTILLERY 1881-2. 


"(Based on information furnished by War Office.) 


A Return showing the units so converted with their strengths and establishments on let August (officers and 


men separately) for each of the three years next before and next following their conversion. 


Clare Militia. 


Londonderry Militia. . 


Establish ment. Strength. 


Establishment. Strength. 


Officers.} Men. | Officers.) Men. | Officers.| Men. | Officers.} Men. 


Ist August, 1879. | 25 848 20 
» » ~—-:1880. | 23 848 23 
»  » 1881 | 23 848 = 


lst August, 1883. 23 768 18 
” »  —*:1884. 23 768 19 
” » :1885. 7 576 9 


769 19 636 19 613 
749 17 636 17 610 
624 v7 636 - 706 
Converted from Infantry to Artillery from let April, 1882. 
301 17 576 ll 621 
400 17 576 10 405 
365 7 576 10 385 


The regiments were converted in 1882 but as the change 
was not shown in the Estimates until 1883-4 the Estab- 
lishment and strength as Artillery are given from let 
August 1883. 

The figures refer only to officers and men of the Militia. 
The Permanent Staff are excluded. 

No figures are available as to the strength of the officers 
on Ist August in each year. The numbers shown are 
those at the date of annual inspection. 

In 1881 training was not carried out in Ireland. 

No Militia Infantry were converted into Militia Artillery 
in 1881-2, except the Clare and Londonderry Militia as 
shown above. 

In 1876 it had been proposed to convert the Sligo Militia 
from Infantry to Artillery. The Magistrates sent 


memorial praying that the change might not be carried 
out. It was decided that they must be converted or 
amalgamated with Leitrim. They elected to be con- 
verted rather than amalgamated. 


The date of the conversion was Ist April, 1877, (London 
Gazette, 27th March, 1877). 


The title of the “Duke of Connsught’s Own Sligo 
Artillery ” was gazetted on 10th July, 1877. 


There were no other conversions of Irish Militia In- 
fantry to Artillery between 1876 and 1883, when that of 
the Clare and Londonderry Militia took place. 


The proposed amalgamation of the Sligo and Leitrim 
Militias in 1876 came to nothing ; the Sligo was converted 
in 1877, ond the Leitrim disbanded in June 1889. 


ee. 
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APPENDIX LXVL 


ARMAMENT PAY FOR MILITIA ARTILLERY. 


A. War Office Circular Letters. 


War Office, 

London, S.W., 
10¢h April, 1900. 
Sm,—I am directed by the Secretary of State for War 
to acquaint you, thet it has been decided in the case of 
Officers of embodied Militia Artillery units, and Militia 
Artillery Officers attached for temporary duty with 
Royal Garrison Artillery Companies, in place of officers 
of Royal Artillery, that Armament Pay shall only be 

issued to Officers who have earned the letters “ p.s.”* 
Only the names of Officers so qualified, should there- 
fore be included in the monthly Armament Pay Returns, 
together with the date from which they are taken on the 

strength of the District. I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


J. H. LAYE, 
Deputy Adjutant General. 
The General Officer, 
Commanding the Troops, 
District. 


War Office, 
London, S.W. 


10th May, 1900. 


Sm,—I am directed by the Secretary of State for 
War to acquaint you, that it has been decided in the case 
of officers of embodied Militia Artillery units, and Militia 
Artillery officers attached for temporary duty with 
Royal Garrison Artillery Companies in place of officers 
of Royal Artillery, that armament pay shall only be 
issued to officers under the following circumstances, 
viz. :— 

1. All Militia officers above the rank of subal- 
tern, without requiring any qualification. 
2. Subalterns to receive it :— 

(a.) If possessing the ‘p.s.” : 

(b.) If having passed for the rank of captain, 
and possessing Army Form E. 516 (para- 
graph 22 Militia Regulations.) 

(c.) If having passed the qualifying examination 
for armament pay required of subalterns of 
Royal Garrison Artillery. 

Only the names of officers so qualified, should therefore 
be included in the monthly Armament Pay Returns, 
together with the date from which they are taken on the 
strength of the district. 


I am to add that War Office letter, dated 10th “ultimu, 
is cancelled.—I am, Sir, * 


Your obedient Servant, 
J. H. LAYE, 
Deputy Adjutant General. 
The General Officer, 


Commanding the Troope, 
District. 


B. Statement in the House of Lords, 26th February, 1900. 


The Viscount Templetown—To ask the Secretary of 
State for War :— 


(1.) Whether it is the case that officers of the 
Royal Garrison Artillery ordered on service to 
South Africa are deprived of armament pay, which 
is issued to all officers of this Branch of the service 
both in England and India. 


2. Whether officers of any other Branch of Hor 
Majesty’s Forces are deprived of any portion of 
their pay whilst in South Africa. 


3. Whether he will consider the advisability of 
continuing the issue of armament pay to the officers 
concerned during their absence on active service in 
South Africa. 


The Marquis of Lansdowne said that the armament pay 
was given to officera of the Garrison Artillery, as, he 
understood, @ kind of solatium for the comparative irk- 
someness of employment in fortresses, with the object 
of making the dismounted branch of the artillery leas 
unattractive than it would otherwise be. Aocording to 
the regulations, armament pay could only be drawn by 
officers of the Garrison Artillery when they were employed 
on the duties of their corps, and there was some doubt 
whether, when a Garrison Artillery officer was employed 
with Field Artillery, he could be allowed to draw the pay. 
But he had made enquiries into the matter, and he found 
that when the particular officers referred to were selected 
for employment with the Field Artillery no special arrange- 
ment was made with them in regard to the abandonment by 
them of armament pay. That being so, he thought 
there would perhaps be some hardship in depriving them 
of what they no doubt looked upon as a permanent and 
well-assured part of their emoluments, and he had there- 
fore arranged that their armament pay should be given 
to them. 


anp VOLUNTEERS 
N ON MILITIA 
ROYAL COMMISSIO 
m4 
APPENDIX LXV: ‘ 
WIELD ARTILLERY (MILITIA) 
LANCASHIRE ROYAL Set 
‘ g. Hallam Parr, O-B., ace Question il, 1901 
(Pus in by Major-General Order No. 81, of April 100} 
‘iti ee under the authority of Army 
The Bienes Royal Field Artillery (Militia) was ; 
with an establishment a8 follows :— MILITIA. 
‘PERMANENT STAFF (REGULARS). ere a : 
S 5 ta" - . 
Linck Coles seen, es es Lieutenants and and Lieatenas oes 
Majors - : - 7 = 3 Se: : : z 
‘Adjutant - oo te Sed arn and Carriage Sait Deeihs 
Sergt.-Major (Werrant Officer) - - | Saddlers 3 5 see 
Battery Sergt -Majors- - - ex : syieelorae<en 7 f 2 : ee 
Battery Qe Me ere so ieee Corporals - = > ka Sig ae tO 
Sergt.- entice. - - - il Bombardiers e ° oe EO 98 
Shoeing and Carriage Smiths - + 8 Gomes - °F Dea 
Saddlers- 5 - : - - - 8 Drivers - oh 
Wheelers - - = 4 - - - ; 300 
-. Corporals - - - - : : - 
. Bomnbediers : - - 3 5 - 9 
Gunners - : - - . . - 41 
Drivers - eee Bs ee ee pe OT, 
Trampeters- : - - - a - 6 
é 123 


The Corps consists of three Batteries and the Brigade Staff. 


 Horaes.—Peace Establishment - : 30 
For Training - : 5 - 225 


Armament. —The Batteries are armed with the 15-pounder B.L. Equipment, 


ee and Gun Practice has been carried out each year since formation of the Corps, at Salisbury Plain, and lasts’ 
5 ys. 


Composition of the Corps is.as follows:— 
Brigade Stafi—Regulars—Officeraand Men - = - eye ce 
Permanent Staff per Battery—Regulars—Officers and Men - 
. Militia Establishment—Officers and Men—per Battery- - ~~ - - ~~ 1 
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PART III. 


MEMORANDA AND RETURNS RELATING TO THE VOLUNTEERS. 


APPENDIX LXVIII. 
Wey We Nzep a Very Larce VoLunreer Foror, 
(Memorandum by Sir A. E. Turner, K.C.B., see Question 22441.) 


LWe require, roughly speaking— 


Folunteers. 
Garrisons - - - - : - 113,000 
Field Army = - = - - 27,000 
London Defences - - - - 140,000 
Unallotted - . - - - - 68,000 
348,000 


The present establishment of the force is 347,075, its 
strength, 241,280. During the war in South Africa the 
Volunteer force gave 26,000 officers and men for service 
in the field. The auxiliary forces at home gave, including 
the Imperial Yeomanry, 3,678 officers and 97,204 men, 
out of @ grand total of 448,435 troops employed in the 
war from first to last. This was in a war against two 
small republics, with practically no power of resource. 
We might well be engaged with some great European 
Power or Powers, which could mobilise 3,000,000 men, 
and which would have ample powers of resource. I 
contend that we should need a very large number of men. 
We cannot maintain an enormous regular army upon our 
present system, for that would break the backs of the 
taxpayers. We cannot keep up our Militia to establish- 
ment, much less increase it. Therefore we must fall back 
on our Volunteers, who cost but £6 6s. 3d. a head as 
against £19 8s. the Militia, £20 6s. the Yeoman, £84 the 
Regular (Linesman). Conscription is outside the range 
of practical discussion. 

During the war in South Africa the defence of this 
country was practically committed to auxiliary troops, 
and more than half the Militia had left the country. 
Nearly 179,000 Volunteers went into camp for prolonged 
periods in 1900, and the improvement of the force in 
consequence was most marked. It may be assumed, then, 
that men of the classes from which the Volunteers mostly 
come can be very quickly brought into shape when they 
are out for real training, and that it needs that they should 
be fairly well trained and, above all things, taught to 
shoot. 

In addition to the large numbers required for the de. 
fence of the country, it may again be necessary to appeal 
to the patriotism of the Volunteers to supplement the army 
abroad, only perhaps in much greater numbers than in 
the South African War. Therefore, we should pass as 
many men as possible through the ranks of the Volun- 
teers, and, as the late Prime Minister put it, “‘ We should 
Propagate the opinion that it is the duty of every able 
Englishman to make himself competent to meet an in- 
vading enemy if, God forfend, in time to come an invad- 
ing enemy should appear, and impress upon him, that the 
defence of the country is not so much the business of the 
Government and the War Office, as of the people them- 


selves, learning in their own parishes the practices and 
Sia eae which will make them formidable in the 

Again, the report of the Inspector-General of Recruiting 
draws attention to the gradual deterioration of physique 
of the classes from which our regular soldiers come. In 
1902 out of 87,609 men brought for enlistment by re- 
cruiters, 28,221 were medically rejected, s.¢., 32:22 per 
cent.; this does not include men who presented them- 
selves to the recruiters, and were palpably unfit for soldiers. 
In addition, 1.214 men in their first year’s service 
were discharged as unfit in 1902. The Inspector-General 
of Recruiting adds that the establishment of cadet corps 
through the country may tend to remedy this. There- 
fore, all that can be done to maintain the physique of 
those we must fall back upon in case of a t war 
should not be neglected, and Volunteers, including cadet 
corps and battalions, and even rifle clubs, should be en- 
couraged to the utmost. 

A man who is keen and has intelligence can soon be 
taught what is necessary in military training, except 
shooting. Give us 500,000 men who can really shoot well, 
put them into camps for a month, give them a good stiffen- 
ing of regular troops, and there need be little fear of an 
invasion of the country being successful, 80 lopg as we 
hold command of the sea. If that is lost, 5,000,000 men 
under arms will not, I fear, save us. 

We only give ninety rounds of ball cartridge to the 
Volunteers ; this is not nearly enough ; it is a mere matter 
of expense; I understand to give twenty rounds more 
per man would cost £10,000. The difficulty too, of pio- 
viding ranges is an ever-increasing one, owing to the in- 
crease of population, and it seems to be essential that the 
country should provide ranges for the Volunteers, as well 
as for regulars and Militia. 

Again, it would be, I think, most unwise to check the 
voluntary and patriotic exertions and feelings of those 
who do not serve in the Volunteer force, but who aid it by 
contributions and encourage the movement in many ways. 
A very large amount of money is spent from private 
sources upon the Volunteers, by ,euple who wish to aid 
indirectly in the defence of the country. 

Lastly, the spread of military spirit throughout the 
country is due to the Volunteer force, and in this they have, 
in my opinion, performed a great national service. 

Soldiers are regarded very differently feom what they 
were forty or even thirty years ago. 

I am aware that my last two reasons are sentimental ; 
but the world is, to a great extent, governed by sentiment. 


A. E. Turner, LG.A.F. 
19th January, 1904. 


APPENDIX LXIX. 
PRECIS OF EVIDENCE OF THE INSTITUTE OF COMMANDING OFFICERS OF VOLUNTEERS. 
(See Question 6957). 


1. Ask for Army pay and allowances for officers and 
allowances for the men the same as in Army Corps 
Battalions in camp, viz.: 

2. Attendance at camp for units should be compulsory 
but not for individuals. 

3. If the camp is obligatory, then Commanding Officers 
should be relieved of financial responsibility of maintain- 
ing their units. 

4. Camps to be for fourteen days, with a minimum 
attendance of six days, not necessarily consecutive. 

5. That the attention of the Royal Commission be called 
ey the great reduction in the numbers of the Volunteer 

‘orce. 

6. That Volunteer officers should serve under the Army 

Act and rank in seniority with Yeomanry. 


7. That the Government allowances shall provide in 
the first place for a grant of £100 per annum for each 
Company on the establishment to defray fixed charges of 
maintaining Headquarters, etc., independent of any 
capitation grant which may be given for efficiency. 

8. That adequate range accommodation should be pro- 
vided by the State. 

9. That the use of ammunition issued should be at the 
discretion of officers commanding. 

10. That a percentage of the strength of the Corps 
attending camp should count for allowances, Class 1, and 
Not a fixed number. 

11. That schools for instruction of officers should be 
formed at various convenient centres. 
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APPENDIX LXX: 


PRECIS OF EVIDENCE OF THE SCOTTISH INSTITUTE OF COMMANDING OFFICERS OF VOLUNTEERS. 
(See Questions 8503, 10948). 


Committee Appointed 21st May, 1903. 


Colonel J. A. Datmanoy, M.R.G.A. (V.) 

Colonel D. CamPsztt, Ist L.R.E. (V.) 

Colonel G. T. Beatson, C.B., R.A.M.C. (V.) 

Colonel R. C. MacKENzIE, Ist V.B.H.LI. 

Colonel Sir R. D. MoncreiFrE, Bart., 4th V.B.R.H. 
Colonel R. G. Warpiaw-Ramsay, 6th V.B.R.S. 
Lieut.-Colonel T. Stout, Ist Lanark R.V., Hon. Secy. 


Quatiryinc For CapiTaTion GRANT. 


A. Drills.(All_ Arms) _ Volunteer Regulations 
(Efficiency) 22 April, 1902, IX. 7. Completion of com- 
pny training before camp should be dispensed with 
provided (1) a medical certificate or other reason satis- 
factory to the commanding officer be given, and (2) the 
requisite drills are completed after camp. 


Note.—Many good men are prevented by sickness, 
accident, night work or absence from completing 
training before camp, but can attend the requisite 
drills afterwards. 


B. Parade Strength—(All Arms). The minimum 
company parade strength should only be required to be 
present “if possible.” 

Note.—In many detached companies of weak 
strength a parade of 24 is often impossible, and men 
travel considerable distances to drill, only to find that 
a drill does not count, because the full number is not 
present. 


C. Musketry Regulations.—A course of about 42 
rounds should earn the 35s.- capitation grant. Part I. 
practices I, 3, 4, and6; Part IL. practice 7, and Part I.— 
Forty-two rounds should be sufficient, and a score of 40 
points should qualify for efficiency. The whole new 
course should be optional and earn an extra grant of 6s. 
per man qualifying in it. 

Note.—The new course is impracticable to a great 
many battalions owing to (1) excessive number of 
attendances necessary at range; (2) distance to 
range ; and (3) increased expenditure on markers 
and travelling expenses. Unlike the Regular Army, 
Volunteers are not available as markers, and the pay 
of markers is a costly item. 


D. Engineers.—A special modified course of musketry 
which could be completed in one attendance at the range 
should be introduced for engineer volunteers. 


Note.—The greater demand upon engineers in 
ordinary training makes the infantry course of 
musketry an excessive claim upon time and energy. 


Pay WHEN IN CaMP. 


A. Allowances.—Class II. allowance which disallow 
time going to and returning from camp should be can- 
celled, and Class I. allowance should apply to all camps, 
and should be increased to 4s. per man per day for a six 
days’ camp, and 6s, per man per day for a fourteen days’ 
camp: 

Note.—The present allowances are barely sufficient 
to meet outlays, and leave little margin for pay to 
compensate men for loss of wages while attending 
compulsory camp which bas become necessary. The 
fact that attendance in camp is compulsory on all 
makes it necessary that the allowance for attendance 
should be equal in respect of all the men of a battalion 
attending ordinary camps, 


B. Horse Allowances.—Horse allowance for every 
mounted officer in camp, as well as carriage of horses to 
and from camp, and also an allowance for a groom’s pay 
should be provided for. 

Note,—Volunteer mounted officers should receive 
similar consideration in this matter to volunteer 
brigade staff, &c. 


C. Horsing Artillery Guns.—An allowance should be 
granted for horsing artillery guns of heavy batteries of 
volunteer artillery in camp. Such an allowance should 
be at the rate of 1ls. 6d. per day for each horse, including 
draught horses for guns and riding horses for non-com- 
missioned officers in addition to horse allowance for 
mounted officers, and the present allowance of £100 per 
battery for upkeep of heavy batteries of artillery volun- 
teers should be raised to at least £150 per battery to cover 
the actual cost of maintaining such batteries at head- 
quarters, and carrying out the necessary drills for 
efficiency. 


D. Engineere.—The same allowances as are asked for 
artillery should be granted to engineer corps having a 
field company or telegraph section. 


E. Mounted Infantry and Cycliste.—The special grants 
formerly given to mounted infantry and cyclists should be 
restored and given to detachments of mounted infantry 
and cyclists sections as well as to troops or companies of 


full strength. 


F. R.A.M.C. Transport.—The allowance for medical 
transport will require to be increased by about ten per 
cent, to cover actual outlay. 


G. Chaplains.—Allowances should be granted to 
chaplains while in camp, including carriage going and 
returning. 


H. Quarter-master Sergeants. — Quarter-master sef- 
geants should be put on the same footing regarding 
efficiency as quarter-masters. 


I. Minimum Attendance at Camp.—As every man hes 
to go into camp once in two years the minimum attend- 
ance of 300 per battalion required by Volunteer Regula- 
tions, 1901, para. 574, should now be abolished, and Class 
I. allowances of increased amount given to each man; oF 
alternately, compulsory attendance should not be im- 
posed on individuals, but battalions should be allowed to 
go into camp annually with one-third of their strength 
and 400 in the case of field army battalions. 


Note.—The fixed minimum of 300 regardless of 
total strength is a great hardship and very anomalous. 
A strong battalion may easily find 300 men, but to 
a county battalion of only 450 to 800 strong it is 
sometimes quite impossible, the holiday times in 
different parts of a county being often quite apart. 
Every facility should be given to bring the field 
army training within the reach of every battalion. 
‘As a rule it is the best men who are least able to get 
away to camp, and are resigning in alarming numbers. 


Rounps (Increase or) AMMUNITION ALLOWED PEB 
Man anv Repvuction oF Price. 


A. Increased Grant.—A grant of 60 rounds per man, 
in addition to the number of rounds required for class- 
firing, should be placed at the disposal of commanding 
officers for practice and generally for improving the shoot- 
ing of their battalions. 


Note.—The present allowance of 10 rounds for im- 
proving indifferent shots and 10 rounds for practice is 
wholly inadequate to secure satisfactory rifle shoot- 
ing, and every round men can be induced to expend 
in practice conduces toincrease proficiency in musketry- 


B. Reduction of Price.—To encourage practice and 
skill in marksmanship a sufficient quantity of ammunition 
should be available on prepayment at one half the present 
price, especially as ammunition can be purchased from @ 
private contractor at a price considerably less than that 
charged by Government at present. 

Note.—The present price places private practice 
beyond the means of the average volunteer, and 
efficiency in riile shooting is prevented. 


APPENDIX. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR FinaNck AND FoR DEBTs oF 
Corrs TO BE ASSUMED By GOVERNMENT. 


A.—It is not considered advisable that the finances of 
volunteer corps should be put under an Army pay- 
master. The system adopted in relation to school boards 
in Scotland should work well. 

B. Debts.—Battalion debts of long standing, which 
were incurred in many cases before the present command- 
ing officer took office, should be cleared off by a capital 
grant, in order to leave the annual grant unembarraased 
by heavy payment for interest, and so made available 
for expenditure on proper objects; 

C. Local Drill Halls and Rifle Ranges.—County bat- 
talions with detached companies requiring local drill halls 
and ranges should receive special grants to meet this ex- 
traordinary expense. 

Note.—Such corps cannot, in many cases, erect 
and maintain a number of detached drill halls and 
ranges with local staff, &c., out of the same capita- 
tion grant as a battalion requiring only one drill hall, 
range and headquarters. Special consideration 
should be given to each case. 


Days’ Trarntna (NUMBER PER ANNUM). 


Provided company training, including musketry, is 
allowable either before or after camp, and Class I. allow- 
ances are given for six-day camps, the present regulations 
regarding days’ training are satisfactory. 


30 May, 1903. 
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GENERAL, 


A. Holidays.—The Government should be asked to 
bring every influence to bear upon local authorities to 
arrange local holidays in each regimental district simul- 
taneously, to enable volunteer battalions with outlying 
companies to attend camp together. It is only during 
the trades’ holidays that most volunteers can get away. 
and in the district covered by some battalions there are 
two or more towns in which the holidays are at different 
times, 


B. Field Officers.—It is suggested that para. 55a 
Volunteer Regulations, 1901, regarding commanding 
Officers’ tenure for four years should be extended to all 
field officers. 

Note.—By automatic retiral on time limit ineligible 
officers will be eliminated, while officers eligible for 
command can be recommended for extension. 


G. Establishment.—This should be the same in volun- 
teer battalions as for a line regiment with regard to staff- 
sergeants. 

Note.— There are far too few staff-sergeants 
allowed for the necessary work in volunteer bat- 
talions at present. 


D. Capitation Grant should be paid earlier to save 
interest on overdrafts in anticipation of the grant, which 
hould rarely be necessary. 


Additional précis of Evidence: 


Colonel Sir Ralph Anstruther, Bart., confines his evi- 
dence tendered to the memorandum of 30th May, 1903, 
drawn up by the Scottish Institute of Commanding Off- 
cera of Volunteers. 


Golonel R. C. Mackenzie is also prepared to give evidence 
on the lines of the above-mentioned memorandum, and in 
addition upon the following points, viz. :— 


1, The altered position of Volunteers consequent on 
the recent increases in the efficiency qualifications. 


2. Scarcity of Officers.—Proposed that an annual 
allowance of £10 to each proficient officer be made to 
assist his expenses. 


3. Training of Officers.—Proposed that evening 
schools of instruction should be held in each regi- 
mental district at least once in each two years. That 
8 pass in tactics should be required of Captains on pro- 
motion. 


4. Volunteer Decoration.—This has failed in the 


object of drawing good men to be Volunteer officers. * 


Any order or title to have any weight in this direction 
should be a national as opposed to a purely Volunteer 
distinction, The Long Service Medal as given to rank 
and file would be as highly thought of as the V.D. 


5. Discipline and Training.—Looking (a) to the 
present grave weakness of effectual control of Volun- 
teers, (b) to the difficulty of getting many of the men to 
complete their annual training, and (c) to the absence of 
any sufficient encouragement to men to undertake and 
satisfactorily carry out the duties of non-commissioned 
officers, proposed that an annual allowance be made to 
each efficient Volunteer, subject to stoppages for 
damage to arms, clothing, etc., and fines imposed by 
the Commanding Officer for remissness in duty, neglect 


91.—Ap. 


see Questions 8594, 10948. 


of orders, and minor offences. The allowance to be 
graduated thus— 

Colour-Sergeant and Staff-Sergeant (and simi- 

lar ranks in Artillery and Engineer Corps) - £5 
Sergeant (and similar ranks in Artillery and 
Engineer Corps) - : : - £f 

Gorporal (and similar ranks in ‘Actillery and En- 

gineer Corps) = - 

Private (and similar ranks i in Artillery and En. 

gineer Corps) : : - £2 
One half of the sum earned should ‘be paid to the 
Volunteer at the close of each year’s training, and the 
remainder on the fully satisfactory completion of the 
term of service engaged for. 

6. Capitation Grant.—As regards drill halls and 
Tanges, the circumstances of corps vary so greatly that 
@ capitation grant is a most unequal and unfair mode 
of supplying the requisite funds. It is proposed that 
the provision of drill halls, offices and ranges should be 
met from public funds, either by purchase or by pay- 
ment of the annual rents, and interest on loans over 
them, leaving the other expenditure of each corps to 
be dealt with by means of a capitation grant which 
might in these circumstances be somewhat reduced. 


1. Equipment and Transport.—These should in all 
cases be supplied from public funds. The whole of 
mobilisation stores should be so treated, and also such 
expensive articles as heliographs, mekometers, etc. 

8. Travelling Allowances. — Special allowances 
should be given to scattered corps for their outlying 
detachments. 

9. Ammunition.—The issue should be at the dis- 
cretion of the Commanding Officers. 

10. Compulsory Drills. — Commanding Officers 
should, it is urged, have the power of calling at least 
two full parades in each year, at which everyone must 
be present except with leave from him. 
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APPENDIX LXXL 


PREGIS- OF EVIDENCE OF THE NORTH OF ENGLAND VOLUNTEER SERVICE INSTITUTION,’ 


(See Question 7297.) 


1. .The Volunteer Foros as at present organized, con- 
atituted, and equipped is not an efficient Force. 


OncanisaTion. 


2. Brigadiers.—A Brigadier should be responsible for 
the field training of his men. The appointment of a 
Brigadier to the command of Corps over whose field train- 
he has no control does not conduce to the efficiency of the 
Brigade. 

3. Adjutants.—Officers of greater age and experience 
should be appointed Adjutants of Volunteer Regiments. 


4. Permanent Staff Sergeants.—Acting Sergeant-Majors 
should have the rank and pay of Regimental Sergeant- 
Majors, that is, Warrant Rank ; and the pay and allow- 
ances of Company Sergeant-Majors should be increased 
to induce more capable men to take these responsible 
positions. At present a Sergeant-Instructor of Garrison 
Artillery receives 3d. per day less pay than Non-Commis- 
sioned Officers of the same rank in the Army. More 
Instructors are necessary for the training of Recruits. 

5. Officers.—Volunteer Officers should be subject to 
Military Law at all times, and should rank with Officers of 
the Imperial Yeomanry. 


EFFIciENncy. 


6. The new Regulations have tended to increase the 
efficiency of the Force, but at the expense of numbers— 
resulting in a decrease of income. 


7. Ranges and Ammunition.—Suitable Rifle Ranges 
should be provided and more ammunition should be allowed 
for practice—the prohibition of practice on the same day 
before class firing should be withdrawn. 


8. Machine Guns suitable for field use should be pre- 
vided for all Infantry Battalions. 


Camps AND CaMP ALLOWANCES. 


9. The present camp allowances are in many cases only 
just sufficient to provide for the general expenses and food. 


10. In addition a sufficient allowance should be made 
to an officer to cover his expenses while in camp. 

11. Allowances should also be made to the men at the 
same rate as those given to Submarine Miners. 


12. If such allowances be given, suggested that camps 
should be for fifteen days; individual attendance for 
six successive clear days only being compulsory once in 
two years. A Commanding Officer to have power to give 
limited leave of absence to attend to any urgent busi- 
ness. 

13. All Volunteers snould have allowances for local 
whole and half-day parades similar to those given to 
Submarine Miners under par. 395 (a) Vol. Regs. 


DisciPLine. 


14. Volunteers when in camp should always be subject 
to military law, and not only when in camp with the 
Regular Forces. See par. 374, Vol. Regs. 


15. Rules.—Par. 461, Vol. Regs. which requires the con- 
sent of a general meeting of the members of acorps, should 
be rescinded, and the force should serve under standing 
orders for the whole service. The same general conditions 
should apply to each branch of the service, but they should 
be so elastic as to be subject to local conditions. 


16. Enforcement of Fines, ec.—Any money ‘due: from - 


a Volunteer under the rules of the corps, and any fine in- 
curred by him thereunder should be made recoverable 
summarily as a penalty on a conviction and not as a civil. 
debt as at present. 


FInaxce. 


17. Capitation Allowances.—Before the new regulations, 
these were scarcely sufficient to meet the bare necessities of s 
Volunteer Regiment and did not permit of the provision 
and maintenance of proper equipment. The new regula- 
tions having reduced the numbers who earn the allow- 
ances and the cost of uniform having increased, owing 
to the increased wear and tear, the allowances are now 
wholly insufficient. Suggested that the capitation allow- 
ance should be increased from 35s. to 55s. 

18. The oapitation allowances should be sufficient to 
provide and maintain a service or working dress in addi- 
tion to the ordinary uniform. 

19. Suggested that stores of boots should be deposited 
with each Volunteer Corps, so as to be available on mobi- 
lisation. These, if not required during the year, could be 
handed over to the Regular Army or to the Militia and 
fresh stocks supplied. 


ARTILLERY. 


20. Allowance for Drill Sheds and Gun Sheds.—The 
allowances under par. 689 Vol. Regs. are not sufficient to 
meet the annual rent, and in any case the allowance per 
battery or company should be paid notwithstanding that 
some of them may be at outlying stations. 

21, Heavy Batteries.—The allowances under pars. 590 
and 590a Vol. Regs. are not sufficient for batteries armed 
with 4.7 guns. 

22. Par. 691. Vol. Regs. should be extended so as to cover 
the expenses for the conveyance of horses as well as guns 
and equipment. At present horses are excluded from the 
term equipment. 

23. Par. 614 Vol. Regs. should be extended to cover in- 
juries to horses. At present compensation is only granted 
in the event of a horse being actually killed. 


24. Garrison Artillery—Drills with Guns of Modern 
Armament.—Suggested that officers and Volunteers to 
qualify for allowances under pars. 249 and 592 should have 
the option of putting in twelve drills of one hour’s duration 
instead of six drills of two hours’ duration, and that the 
travelling allowances under par. 593 should not be limited 
to six drills, 


ARTILLERY EQUIPMENT. 


25. All Artillery Corps should be provided with modern 
guns. 

26. Garrison Companies should be provided with breech- 
loading guns for drill purposes, and these guns should be 
mounted at the public expense, At present most Garrison 
Artillery Corps go through their recruits training and are 
chiefly trained at their headquarters with obsolete muzzle- 
loading guns. Men should only be trained on guns similar 
to those they would man under service conditions. 


27. Aiming Tubes should be provided in all cases. 
28 Land Ranges for artillery should be provided. 


APPENDIX. 
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APPENDIX LXXIL 


EVIDENCE OF SOUTH WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE TACTICAL SOCIETY: ' 


(Summary of Evidence collected, embodied in a Letter to the Council of the Society, see Question 7960.) 


GENTLEMEN—The annexed paper of questions (which 
was drawn up by a sub-committee of your council) was 
sent to each member of the Society and to officers com- 
manding the several corps mentioned. In all 200 papers 


were 80 sent, 


One hundred and fifteen replies were received. Many 
junior officers did not reply, but stated verbally that their 
replies were embodied in those of their immediate seniors. 


Papers were sent to the following corps :— 
Ist Glamorgan V.A. 
2nd Glamorgan V.A. 
1st Monmouth V.A. 


Severn Division Sub-miners, R.E. (Vols. 

2nd V.B., S.W. Borderers. 

4th ” 

1st V.B. The Welsh Regiment. 

md » 

ard, » 

3rd Glamorgan R.V. 

Welsh Volunteer Infantry Brigade Bearer Company. 


The whole of the replies have been carefully examined 
by us, and we beg to report that the replies disclose the 
following general results of the opinions of the various 
officers who have answered the questions :— 


QUESTIONS. 


ANSWERS, 


1, Establishment and Strength. 


1, The authorised strength in round numbers of these 
units is 10,500. The present actual strength is about 7,500. 


. , 2. State the causes of decrease in your numbers 
(if any), specifying, as far as possible, the propor- 
tion due to each cause. 


2. There has been a decrease in strength in 75 per cent. of 
the units owing to the new efficiency regulations, especially 
the new regulation as to compulsory camp, which accounted 
for at least 60 per cent. of the decrease. The other causes of 
decrease are attributed to the abatement of war fever, the 
absence of sufficient pay, and the revival of the local 
Yeomanry corps with the striking contrast of higher pay 
which is offered to recruits for the Yeomanry. 


3. What effect (if any) have the new volunteer 
regulations had upon— 
(a) The resignations of officers. 
(b) The resignations of men. 
(c) Efficiency. 
(d) Recruiting in your unit ? 


3. The effect of the new regulations upon the resignations 
of officers has been practically nil, but upon the resignations 
of men bad, causing a great many. Upon the actual effi- 
ciency of the units the regulations have had a good effect ; but 
with the exception of the Artillery and Engineer corps, these 
regulations have had a very bad effect upon recruiting. 


4. CAMPS. 
(a) What effect has compulsory attendance in 
camp had upon your unit ? 
(b) What alterations (if any) do you suggest ? 
(c) Are you in favour of provisional and standing 
camps ? 


4. The effect of compulsory camp has had a bad effect on 
the units chiefly by causing resignations of men who feared 
that they could not fulfil the requirements of the regulations. 
The chief suggestions as to camp are that— 

(a) Men should be better paid when in camp. 

(b) That camps should be for fourteen days, so as to give 
a choice of two weeks. 

(c) That there should be no compulsion to go once every 
two years, as men would not then resign if they found 
they had to miss two years, but would go to camp when 
they could. 

(d) That camps should be held at attractive places; By 
an attractive place is meant some camping ground which 
would afford to the men some greater change and 
better means of recreation than is to be had upon 
Salisbury Plain, as, for instance, nearer a large centre 
of population, or by the sea. It is not to be under- 
stood that the men object to the hard work on Salis- 
bury Plain or anywhere else, but they do require 
recreation and change in the evenings. 

Over two-thirds of the replies are in favour of standing or 
provisional camps for those men who cannot attend the regu- 
lar camp. There is, however, a minority against ; but all who 
replied in the negative had never attended a provisional camp, 
though some have since done so. 


5. What is the general average of weekly wages 


earned by the non-commissioned officers and men of 


your unit ? 


91.—Ap. 


5. The average weekly wages differ in the various districts 
from 20s. in the agricultural districts to £5 per week in the 
coal mining districts. The general average taken from the 
replics would be 32s. per week. 


Q2 
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Quesrione. ANSWERS. 


6. There is an unanimous opinion in favour of increased 
pay and allowances in camp, while a large majority are in 
favour of pay for musketry, and for a limited number of 
field trainings. Opinion is equally divided for and against 
pay for company trainings. The scales suggested vary from 
Yeomanry pay to the rates and scale of pay and allowances 
which were allowed to Volunteers at Salisbury Plain in 1900. 


6. Do you recommend the grant of increased pay 
and allowances to officers, non-commissioned officers 
and men when 

~ (2) In camp 

(b) Field training 
‘ (ce) Company training 

(d) Musketry practice 
If 80, on what scale and upon what conditions 
should such pay and allowances be granted ? 


7. State your opinion as to the present method 
of payment and the sufficiency of the capitation 


grant. 


7. The general opinion is that the present capitation grant 
is sufficient, if promptly paid in advance and supplemented 
by the suggested camp pay and allowances, and financial 
relief as in answer to question 8, except in the heavy 
(mobile) artillery, where further grante are needed. 


8. What alterations (if any) do you consider should 8. The general opinion is that officers should be relieved of 
be made to relieve officers of their present liability | their present liability with respect to drill halls, rifle ranges, 
with reference to i and transport. With reference to bands, there is a strong 

(a) Corps finances feeling that bands should be allowed for and encouraged. 

(0) Drill halls 
(c) Rifle ranges 
(d) Transport 
(e) Bands. 


9. Have you proper and sufficient range acoommoda- 9. A great number of officers complain of the insufficiency 
tion, and what distance is the same from hesd- | of range accommodation and excessive distances from their 
quarters of your unit ? headquarters. In many cases the ranges are situsted from 
six to fifteen miles from headquarters. 


10. If deficient of officers, what is the cause 10. A large majority say that men are prevented from 
of same ? taking commissions on account of expense. 


11. In your opinion, would the offer of such 11. Two-thirds of the replies are in favour of exemption 
privileges as the following (which have already been | from jury service for both officers and men, and a small 
suggested) induce gentlemen to accept commissions, | majority were in favour of commissions of the peace being 


viz. : granted to officers, generally of field rank. The following 
(a) Exemption from jury service suggestions were made : 
(b) Appointment of captains and field officers (a) Equality of rank, as heretofore, with officers of Militia 
ex-officio to the commission of the peace as and Yeomanry. 
justices (b) That all distinctions in dress between Regulars, 
What other suggestions do you make ? Militia, and Volunteers be abolished, except the dis- 


tinguishing letter M. or V. 


12. What increased local facilities for military 12. Local lectures, and instructors in tactics specially detailed 
education of ofticers and non-commissioned officers | for the work, are recommended. 
do you consider necessary ? 


13. What recommendations (if any) do you make 13. The present allowance for the initial outfit for officers 
as to the allowances to officers for uniform, or for any | should be increased to £30, and the majority were of opinion 
authorised changes of uniform ? that allowances should be granted for compulsory changes 


of uniform. There is also a strong feeling that in those cases 
where officers are unable to go to school of instruction, some 
grant should be made towards their uniform if they become 
efficient otherwise. 


14. Assuming an improved scale of pay and 14. There is practically an unanimous opinion that sssum- 
allowances, would you approve that officers and | ing an improved scale of pay and allowances, all ranks of 
rank and file, when in uniform, should be subject to | Volunteers when in uniform should be subject to military law. 
military law? 


15. What suggestions do you make to remove 15. The nett result of the answers to this question shows 
the present ditliculties of erforcing fines for non- | that the present system, based on the rules of the corps, 18 
efficiency ? unsatisfactory, and that the Volunteer Acts should be amended 


to establish a penalty for non-elliciency. It is thought 
that it should be the duty of the officer commanding of 
the corps to act as the nominal prosecutor in proceedings 
against those who have not rendered themselves eilicient. 


a. Ae eee 
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Questions. 


16. Do you consider that the Volunteer Force 
as at present constituted for home defence can be 
maintained at adequate strength and efficiency upon 
the basis of voluntary enlistment? If not, what 


recommendations do you make? to. 


ANSWERS. 


16. The nett result is that two-thirds of the replies arc 
content with voluntary enlistment as at present, provided 
that the recommendations herein sre carried out. Many of 
these officers think that the Militia Ballot must be resorted 


One-third of the replies show that it is considered that 


voluntary enlistment is out of date, and that the time has 
come for some form of compulsory service. 


17, What other récommendations (not covered by 
the preceding queries) do you make ? 


17. The following are the suggestions made under this 
heading :— 


(a) Establishment of a Volunteer Reserve. 

(6) Volunteer staff at War Office. 

(c) Further encouragement of gun practice and musketry. 

(2) Additional facilities for officers of Volunteers and 
sons of officers of Volunteers to enter the Army. 

(e) Volunteers to engage for s minimum term of three 


years, 
(f) Every officer should pass a qualifying examination 
before promotion. 


We are, yours obediently, 


J.J. DAVID, 
Major, 3rd V.B. The Welsh Regiment. 
; H. T. GILLING, ven o 
Captain, 3rd V.B. The Welsh Regiment. bed 
IVOR BOWEN, Committee. 


Captain, 2nd V.B. The Welsh Regiment. 


Cardiff, June 15th, 1903, 


APPENDIX LXXIII. 


PRECIS OF EVIDENCE OF THE VOLUNTEER OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION, MANCHESTER AND 
DISTRICT. 


(See Question 7120.) 


The Council of the Volunteer Officers’ Association wish 
to place before the Royal Commission their views on a 
number of points connected with the Volunteer Force by 
which it could be rendered more efficient, and which they 
deal with sertatim below. 


As a preface, they believe that the efficiency of the 
Volunteers and their preparedness for active service can- 
not be increased to any appreciable extent under the 
present grants and means of training. A reasonable doubt 
exists in the minds of some Volunteer officers whether 
the Government desires to raise the efficiency of the bulk 
of the Volunteer Force to a higher standard, because they 
see that some branches of the Auxiliary Forces have been 
selected to receive higher training, and have been given 
larger grants ; e.g., Engineer Submarine Miners, the Yeo- 
manry since their re-organisation, the special Infantry 
Volunteer battalions, and, quite recently, the Royal Naval 
Volunteers. 


The first and greatest need is more, and more efficient, 
officers. If the commissioned ranks could be filled with 
competent officers of a suitable class, of which there is an 
undoubted supply, most of the difficulties with which 
Volunteers contend would be swept away. In the event 
of sufficient officers being procured, the present oppor- 
tunities and means of training must be greatly supple- 
mented in order that they may become thoroughly pro- 
ficient. 

Recent events seem to have established that competent 
officers cannot be quickly made—therefore a surplus 
above war requirements is essential ; but in the Volunteer 
Force not only is there no surplus, but a large shortage. 
and this must be remedied. If it is declared irremediable 
the whole question of the Volunteer Force is involved, 
and the wisdom of its maintenance as at present is more 


than questionable. Can or cannot the Volunteer Force 
be officered, is the question to be answered prior to any 
other consideration of the subject; if it cannot, the 
Volunteer Force is nothing more than a trivial military 
accessory. 


To count heads and to rely upon the Volunteer Force 
in its present position as regards officers is a source of great 
peril and is misleading the nation: @ declaration of 
impotence to proceed by voluntary movement should be 
made, if an adequate complement of officers cannot be 
quickly found ; universal service would then appear to 
be the only expedient. 


The Council is of opinion that the whole cost of the Force 
should be borne by the nation, and that it should not be 
necessary for any Volunteer to be in any way out of 
pocket by reason of any effort on his part to increase his 
own proficiency or to maintain or increase the efficiency 
of the Force. 


Officers. 


We are of opinion that officers of Volunteers should not 
be paid, but that they should be put to no expense in the 
performance of their duties, that they should be en- 
couraged by various allowances to make themselves more 
and more efficient, and that they should have the same 
exemption from all burdens of ordinary citizenship as 
officers of the regular service. 


General 


For expenses in camp officers should receive such Camp. 
allowances as will pay for reasonable mess charges, servant 
and hire of camp kit; it is suggested that 12s. 6d. (some 
say 15s.) per day should be the minimum that would cover 
this. Mounted officers should in addition receive allow- 
ances for horse hire, stabling, groom, and forage. 


temarks, 


FKquipment 
Allowance. 


Extra Sub- 
ject. 


Army Act. 


Duration of 
Camps. 
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The present allowance of £20 does not nearly cover the 
expense to which an officer on joining is put ; it should 
be raised to £40 at the least—to be paid in two instal- 
ments as at present—half on the officer obtaining the 
proficiency certificate, and half when he has passed a 
School of Instruction or the School of Musketry 
at Hythe, or has locally passed in some subject 
suitable to the subaltern’s branch of the service, 
such as tactics, artillery, or engineering, or on passing 
a higher proficiency examination. Many young officers 
who have just commenced business or entered a profes- 
sion are unable to spare the time to go for a month to a 
school of instruction, and therefore cannot obtain the 
equipment allowance under present conditions. 


In order to induce officers to study their profession, 
schools of instruction should be held from time to time 
in all populous districts. At the present time there are 
no facilities (except in London) by which an officer can 
attend a school of instruction without entirely leaving 
his business or profession for the period of the course. 
An allowance of £5 for each subject should be given to 
the officer on passing in tactics, military law, field fortifi- 
cation, military topography, organisation and equipment, 
and artillery, on obtaining a certificate at Chatham or 
Hythe, or other subject suitable to his arm of the service. 
On an officer passing in all the subjects now necessary 
before having “‘Q” after his name in the Army List he 
should receive £10 in addition to the above allowances. 
This should not affect the present grant of 30s. per 
annum to the corps. 


Officers should be placed under the Army Act as in the 
case of the Yeomanry, present officers having the option 
of placing themselves under that Act; all future officers 
to join under the Act. 


In the event of this being done, Volunteer officers to 
rank in seniority with the Yeomanry. 


Camps. 


We are of opinion that all Volunteers should go into 
camp every year for a weck, if possible; that it would 
be far better that the period should be a fortnight. In 
nearly all cases it is impossible for a Volunteer to go into 
camp for a fortnight, and in many cases for a week, without 
suffering pecuniary loss; therefore, it is suggested that 
the non-commissioned officers and men should receive pay 
and allowances at Army rates whether they go for a week 
or a fortnight, and, to permit corps to pay at these rates, 
the camp allowance for a camp of one week should be 
increased to 4s. per day—the allowance for fourteen days 
remaining at 5s. per day as at present. 


Ranges. 


So far as Infantry is concerned, it may be taken that 
all expenditure, organisation, and tuition in discipline 
is wasted, if the so-called soldier cannot effectively use 
his rifle; yet many Volunteer corps are without any 
facilities (that is, without any range) to enable men to 
learn to shoot. In this neighbourhood there are six 
specially selected Volunteer battalions (field Army bat- 
talions), selected, because of their all-round merit, to hold 
themselves in immediate readiness to take the ficld for 
home defence, yet three of these (one-half, in fact) have 
no range. According to the most recent Parliamentary 
Papers the sums granted under the Military Works Loan 
for the assistance of ranges has been allotted without any 
of these cases being seriously dealt with. Ranges in 
populous centres (that is, in centres which can produce 
corps numerically strong) are more costly than in hilly 
and sparsely-populated places, and cannot be paid for out 
of the ordinary capitation grants. As an example, a 
scheme for a range at Glazebrook, twelve miles from 
Manchester. which would have fulfilled all requirements 
for two of the battalions previously alluded to, has been 
hung up for some years, and has met with no practical 
assistance ; for a sum of £20.00 or £25,000 this range 
could be made, but the corps obviously cannot find this 
sum. The range, if made, would be of use to other Volun- 
teer corps, and would be available for regular troops. 
Admittedly the site is the best and cheapest in that 
vicinity. 

It is false economy to expend on these corps thousands 
per annum for general and camp expenses, and yet to 


- nullify the utility of this expenditure by shrinking from the 


outlay, once and for all, of a capital sum (as before men- 
tioned) whereby alone adequate musketry instruction would 
become possible. 

The present stop-gap policy is to grant big travelling 
allowances for the men t6 go to distant ranges. This is 
ineffective and wasteful, for men cannot be got to will- 
ingly spend (out of a half day at their disposal) three hours 
or so in travelling to and from a range ; also so far asthe 
one public range in this district is concerned, men fre- 
quently wait for hours for their turn to shoot (owing to the 
crowded state of the range on Saturdays) and their “ class- 
firing ” becomes a hated farce. 


Drill Halls and Head Quarters, 


In the case of new corps the provision of drill halls and 
head quarters is a matter of extreme difficulty. A new 
corps has its annual grant fully employed in obtaining 
clothing and equipment for its members, and is unable to 
find interest and sinking fund for a loan from the Public 
Loan Commissioners. The conditions under which a loan 
can be obtained are very onerous—before 4 corps can obtain 
a loan it must place some money on the object (in a case in 
point £2,000); this money cannot come out of the grants 
for the reason given above, therefore the commanding of- 
ficer must obtain it by begging from friends or by a bazaar, 
or by pledging his own credit. After the required sum is 
put down, the commissioners, on mortgage, as the buildings 
advance, lend sums up to say £10,000; three-and-a-quar- 
ter per cent. interest has to be paid from the moment of 
payment and the capital sum repaid also, by thirty annual 
equal payments, which amounts are deducted from the 
grants. Hence, at the end of thirty years the War Office 
owns land and buildings value £12,000 which have cost them 
nothing, upon which they lent £10,000 at. 3} per cent., 
the whole of which has been repaid. It should be noticed 
that the interest and repayments must be made out of 
grants which are at present smal] enough for the annual 
needs of the corps, or by means of private subscriptions 
or donations. 

As places to drill in affording shelter in all weathers, 
places for atoring equipment and conducting the affairs of 
the corps are essential to the efficiency of the corps, it will 
be seen that greater assistance should be given for pro- 
viding drill halls and head quarters. 


Greater Discretionary Power to Commanding Officers. 


The Commanding Officer should be under no difficulties py.ne of 


(1 


as to the expenditure of the annual allowance of ammuni- Ammunition 


tion. He should be able to apply the surplus of the al- 
lowance as he thinks best in the interest of the corps, and he 
should receive more if he can show that the allowance has 
been properly expended. 

In some instances ammunition has been purchased 
privately for prize meetings, as the surplus of the annual 
allowance is not available for such purposes, and has re- 
mained unused in store. 


On 3rd June, 1901, a letter was sent from the War Office -Prizes for 
(sce enclosure “ A”) ordering the discontinuance of the Shooting. 


practice of corps issuing letters requesting subscriptions 
towards the prizes of annual rifle meetings and other 
military competitions. The result has been that prize 
competitions in some corps have ceased, and it is therefore 
hoped that the above order may be withdrawn, 


Before the appointment of an adjutant the Commanding Adjutant. 


Officer of a corps receives notice that unless within a fort- 
night he raises an objection a certain named officer will 
be appointed adjutant. In most cases the Commanding 


Officer has not heard of the officer named, and it is impos-. 


sible for him in the time to obtain any information re- 
specting him. It is suggested that further time should be 
given, or that some means be given by which the Command- 
ing Officer may be previously informed of the intentions 
of the authorities ; also that the Volunteer adjutancy 
should be made more lucrative or should count for more 
to a regular officer, 80 as so attract and ensure men of 
special military capacity, industry, and wide views: 


Finance. 


Under the present system of capitation and other grants 
which is based on @ payment per head, it is found that 
small corps and the country corps are at a disadvantage 
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compared with corps in towns ; in most cases the establish- 
ment charges are the same whether the corps is large or 


_,small, and therefore, the small corps have less to defray . 


those, expenses which are entailed by each individual 
man. . 

It is suggested that a fixed sum for establishment 
charge should be given per company or battery and a 
reduced capitation for non-commissioned officers and 
‘men. , mes 


Various other Matters, 


The present number of Sergeant Instructors is quite 
inadequate, except in the case of corps with scattered 
companies. Consolidated corps should have at least one 
sergeant instructor for every battery, or two companies 
(exclusive of the Brigade or Regimental Sergeant Major, 
who should be of Warrant Rank). These sergeants 


. should not only instruct as members of the permanent 


staff, but should also be the sergeant major of a battery, 
or senior colour sergeant of a double company. 


In order to increase the efficiency of the non- 
commissioned officers, a modified examination in tactics 


for Sergeants should be open to them, for which a payment of (say) 
2 gud Renkend 
ie. 


£2 should 
certificate. 


be made to the individual on obtaining a 
Equally a similar sum of £2 should be 
given to non-commissioned officers ‘on acquiring 
certificates in artillery, signalling, Hythe or Chatham 
courses, or ambulance duties. 


Special grants should be made to the rank and file for 
efficiency in signalling and ambulance, also to layers of 
artillery, engineers holding the Chatham certificate and 
marksmen. 


At present the capitation grant is given for any Volun- 
teer who joins the Line provided that he has made himself 
efficient for the current or previous year, but the grant is 

. withheld in the case of men joining the Militia. We sug- 
gest that all Volunteers who join the Line or Militia should 
earn the grant for their corps tpso facto, as even a recruit 
hes put his corps to some expense. 


It is suggested by some thatthe Volunteer year which 
now ends on October 31st for efficiency should end at 
the termination of the training in camp, and that the new 
year should begin immediately after. 


During the recent war many Volunteer officers offered 
their services, but before being accepted had to be medi- 
cally examined as ordinary Army recruits, submitting 
themselves to be stripped and examined along with other 
recruits, and sworn in as common soldiers, although they 
held Her late Majesty’s commission. 


It is urgently requested that Volunteer officers may not 
be subjected to these indignities on any future occasion, 


In the event of Volunteers not making themselves 
efficient, the amount they have not earned is due from 
them to the corps. At present there is no means by which 
this debt can be obtained from one unwilling to pay, but 
by a civil action; such an action would swallow up such 
&@ debt in cost, and therefore few Commanding Officers 
will go to that expense, and the offender gets off free. 


It is suggested that such sums as may be due from in- 
efficient Volunteers should be recoverable in a more sum- 
mary manner. 


It is thought that Cadet Corps are a very valuable 
‘adjunct to the Volunteers, and should be encouraged in 
every way. They supply a good number of recruits to 
the Line as well as tothe Volunteers, and all are gainers 
from the military training they receive and the discipline 
they learn. Some capitation grant should, we think, be 
paid to these corps. 


We append to this a memorandum* marked “B” 


Mou 
(ledical Staff drawn up by Colonel Coates, Commanding the R.A.M.C. 


Orps 
Volunteers, 


* Printed as Appendix LXXXVI. 
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(Volunteers), Maxchesio: Compa ‘es, which shows that 
this branch of the Service has not by any means been 
supplied with the equipment and grants necessary for it3 
efficiency, and we would commend it to your consideration. 


Mounted Infantry. 
This branch of the Force has been in existence for about 


, fourteen years, and the War Office in a letter dated 3rd 


September, 1900, for the first time recognised their utility 
by giving them grants for equipment and for efficiency 
which, we sre informed, are sufficient for their needs: but 
subsequently they were told not to count upon these 
grants beyond the 3lst October, 1904. . . 


This force is composed of men of a different clas3 to the 
Imperial -Yeomanry, who would ‘not, if disbanded; enter 
the ranks of the latter force, and the state of uncertainty 
in which they at present are paralyses recruiting and 
discourages officers and men 


It is thought that the objection.to Volunteer Mounted 
Infantry may arise from the fact that they are isolated 
companies, and cannot be properly trained under the com- 
mand of the commanding officers of the Infantry Bat- 
talions of which they form a part. It is therefore su ;- 
gested that these companies should be grouped by dis- 
tricts or counties for training purposes, and commanded 
by a colonel with a Major (Volunteers), and to have o 
Sergeant-Major and Quartermaster-Sergeant as permanent 
staff from the regular forces, These companies would 
remain part of the corps to which they belong, and so 
would have the benefit of their respective head quarters, 
drill sheds and ranges. The ordinary Infantry grants 
would be paid (as at present) to the parent battalion, and 
the special Mounted Infantry grants would be paid to the 
“‘ group ” or to each company. rie 


This arrangement would provide units of similar organi- 
sation and strength to most Yeomanry regiments, and 
tend to uniformity of drill and training, and yet preserve 
the connection between each company and its parent 
battalion, a connection about which there is a very strong 
feeling. 

Officers of Mounted Infantry should be examined for 
certificates of proficiency in Mounted Infantry duties 
instead of Infantry duties. 


Heavy Field Batteries. 


The amount allowed for horsing these batteries us not 
nearly enough for efficiency. The batteries under the 
present regulations are to be horsed four times a year. This 
prevents both drivers and horses from becoming. accus- 
tomed to their work. Batteries horsed on this plan would 
be little better as regards horses and drivers if called out 
for active service than if they were not horsed at all until 
they were called out, when‘ horses and drivers just as 
efficient could be hired to haul the guns to the positions 
they were ordered to take up. 


ENCLOSURE « A.” 


War Office Circular Memorandum. 


1, It appears to be the custom in some commands and 
units to issue letters inviting local gentlemen, members of 
business firms, and others to subscribe towards the ex- 
penses and prize funds of annual rifle meetings and other 
military competitions, 


2. Should such a practice exist in the district under your 
command, the Commander-in-Chief directs that it must be 
discontinued. 


3. Any subscriptions or prizes which may be offered by 
the public for the above purposes must be voluntary and 
unsolicited. 
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MEMORANDUM ADOPTED BY THE MANCHESTER TACTICAL SOCIETY 
ON 23gp FEBRUARY, 1901, AND SUBMITTED BY THE PRESIDENT 


THE COMMANDER.IN-CHIEF. 


AT A MEETING HELD 
OF THE SOCIETY TO 


The Manchester Tactical Society is an Association 
consisting principally of officers of Volunteers of various 
arms and ranks. 

It was founded in 1881 for the study of the operations 
of war, it being felt that such study was indispensable 
to the training of officers for their duties in the field. 

The Society appointed a Committee to report on the 
improvement of the Volunteer force. This Committee 
has drawn up a report which has been discussed at the 
annual general meeting of the Society and adopted. 

. In adopting the following report the Society has had 
in View: 

Firstly, how to make the Volunteer force more efficient 
without interfering too much with the civil 
avocations of its members. 

Secondly, how this can be done at the least cost to 
the public. 

The Society is unanimously of opinion that some form 
of compulsory service will be found inevitable for the 
defence of the Empire, but that if the attempt is to be 
made to render the present Volunteer force effective for 
war some changes as are here proposed will be found 
necessary. 

Report. 

Staff.—The Volunteers being a part of the Army for 
home defence with conditions of service distinct from those 
of the Regular Army and Militia, should have a separate 
staff, familiar with their special peculiarities and re- 
quirements, at the head of which should be the Inspector- 
General. The staff should be selected from officers having 
special experience of Volunteers. These officers should 
be familiar, not only with the general needs of the force, 
but also with the special local conditions of the various 
districts. 

The duties of the staff should consist in organising all 
details connected with the Volunteer force, in general 
instruction, inspection and command, and in the pre- 
paration of the force for mobilisation and war. 

During the war the staff officers should, as far as possible, 
retain the positions they have previously held, vacancies 
in tho staff being filled as a rule from their own units. 

A sufficient number of position artillery corps should 
be converted into field artillery batteries. 


Organtsation.—Infantry Volunteers should be organised 
in brigades of regulation strength with brigadier and 
staff. The brigadiers should hold no other appointment 
and should be personally responsible for the training, 
instruction and inspection of the officers and men of their 
command. ‘ 

The members of the staffs should be appointed for five 
years and should be eligible for reappointment. Appoint- 
ments to the staff should be open to Volunteer officers, 
and the local conditions of the Volunteer force should be 
carefully considered in the selection of its members. 

We lay great stress upon the separate organisation of 
the Volunteers, because under existing conditions there 
is a tendency to hamper the force by an impossible attempt 
to conform to the details of the administration of the 
regular forces. The attempts should be rather to adapt 
methods borrowed from the regulars to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the Volunteers, for which purpose we con- 
sider essential the above described headquarters and 
brigade staffs. 


Conditions of Service.—Enrolment should be for o 
minimum term of three years. Men failing to serve for 
that period, or failing to earn the Capitation Grant in any 
year should be liable to a fine equal to it, such tine being 
recoverable by summary Police Court proceedings. In 
the case of men obliged to remove from one district to 
another, they should be transferable to other corps, 
and in the event of their discharging their three years’ 
engagement with the State should not be subject to fine.¥J 


Drill.—Drill should be simplified as far as possible, 
ecremonial being reduced to a minimum, and close order 
drill to such movements as are necessary to bring troops 


into position. Attention should be mainly devoted to 
extended order drill, attack and defence, outpost, recon. 
naissance and marching. Physical drill and the bayonet 
exercises being useful only when systematically prao- 
tised, should be eliminated from the course for the Volun- 
teer force, except in the case of recruits. 

The attendances at drill required for efficiency should 
be not less than twenty, exclusive of those in camp. 
Recruits should complete sixty drills within twelve months 
from joining. 

In addition to the sergeant major at least one instructor 
should be provided for every two companies of garrison 
artillery, engineers and infantry, and for each battery of 
artillery. The proposed field batteries will require an 
increased staff for riding instruction, and for the care of 
horses and equipment less. 


Drill Grounds, etc.—Drill grounds should be provided 
by Government, and if they are situated further than 
two miles from the headquarters of any unit the cost of 
conveyance to and from such drill grounds should also 
be met. 

The artillery corps selected to form the field batteries 
should be supplied with riding schools and stables for » 
certain proportion of the horses required. 


Musketry.—Recruits should be instructed at short 
distances of say 200 and 300 yards, and should not be 
allowed to fire at greater distances until they can make 
at least 50 per cent. of possible points in the earlier stages 
of their training. It is a waste of ammunition and dis- 
couraging to the recruits to be sent to shoot at long 
ranges before they can do fairly well at shorter distances. 
Under the existing circumstances the ranges for trained 
men are liable to be blocked by recruit practices. Short 
ranges for the purpose described should be provided in 
proximity to the headquarters of unite. 

Engineers should have a special compulsory course 
of musketry and a liberal supply of ammunition. 

The conditions for trained men as laid down in the 
Volunteer Regulations for 1900 require so much target 
accommodation that even recently designed ranges are 
inadequate and require extension. Under the conditions 
prevailing in most parts of the country about one target 
per company is required to allow of each man going 
through the regulation practices and having a reasonable 
amount of private practice and prize shooting. 

Practice ammunition should be free. 


Collective firing is of no use as an instruction and is 
therefore only a waste of time and ammunition. The 
training should consist entirely of individual practice, 
but at the end of a course a little collective firing might 
be used to test results. 


Equipment Tools and Stores.—Every battalion should 
be supplied with the regulation number of entrenching 
tools. 

Engineer corps require a much more liberal allowance 
of stores, or they should be able to draw extra allowances 
from Ordnance Stores when necessary for camp or head- 
quarters training. 


Instruction of Officers. —Officers of artillery and engineet 
Volunteers should have increased facilities of attend- 
ing schools for the technical instruction of their respective 
arms. 

When attendance at school interferes with their civil 
occupations, officers should receive an adequate allow- 
ance for the expenses to which they are put. 

Officers of infantry should be instructed in tactics, 
topography, and field engineering by the staffs of their 
own brigades, Officers of artillery and engineers should 
be attached for tactical instruction to the infantry brigades 
nearest to their headquarters. 

When attached for instruction to a line regiment, the 
Volunteer officer should be attached to a company going 
through its annual course of military training ; this should 
in all cases be substituted for attendance at schools of 
instruction. 
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When practicable, all subjects of instruction should 
be illustrated by exercises in the field and should be en- 
couraged by allowances for the expense of short periods 
of out-door training. 

Facilities for instruction in riding should also be pro- 
vided at all important centres. 

No officer should be promoted to the rank of captain 
unless he has satisfied the brigadier as to his fitness. 


Non-commisstoned Officers.—No private or non-com- 
missioned officer should be promoted until he has passed 
a suitable examination. 

Camps.—All units should go into camp for at least one 
full week in each year. 

It should be obligatory that every man should attend 
camp for the whole week once in every two years. 

An infantry camp should never be of less than a brigade 
under its own brigadier. In cases were the local holidays 
in the district of a battalion are a different period of the 
year from those of the rest of the brigade, such battalion 
should train in a provisional brigade at a standing camp. 
Artillery Volunteers should once every three years carry 
out their annual practice in association with the Royal 
Artillery at practice camps or fortresses. 

Engineers should be trained once in three years at 
Chatham or Aldershot. 

All Volunteers should be under military law when in 
camp, and in going to, and returning from, camp. 

Encouragement should be given to the formation of 
marching columns, and short period camps, of small units, 
at convenient opportunities. 

Supply.—Supply in brigade camps should be strictly 
on brigade lines, no battalion being allowed to make 
independent arrangements. 

Transport.—To have full transport for each unit would 
not only cause a very large initial expenditure, but ita 
storage and maintenance give much trouble and incon- 
venience. It should suffice to make such arrangements, 
approved of by the brigadier, as now mostly exist in the 
Mobilisation Scheme, namely: to be able to produce, 
on hire or loan, the requisite number of suitable carts or 
wagons, properly horsed. This improvised transport 
should be paraded at ieast twice a year, and officers and 
men detailed for transport duties should be properly 
instructed. 

Finance.—Headquarters should be provided and main- 
tained by Government. Corps which already possess 
them and are in debt for the whole or any portion of the 
cost should be relieved of that responsibility. The 
principle involved in this suggestion is in accordance 
with that of the resolution of the House of Commons of 
13th March, 1890, which authorised the liquidetion out 
of the public funds of liabilities incurred by Volunteer 
corps for the equipment necessary for efficiency. 
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The cost or rent of drill grounds should be paid by 
Government, and also the cost of conveyance to and fro 
when such drill grounds are two miles or more from head- 
quarters. 

Rifle ranges should also be provided and maintained 
by Government, and corps already possessing them re- 
lieved from debt incurred in acquiring them as in the case 
of headquarters. 

The actual amount paid for conveyance to and from 
ranges should be charged to Government, as a Capitation 
Grant for this purpose cannot affect all corps equally. 

For the upkeep of headquarters and ranges, other than 
that chargeable to Government as above, for clothing 
and equipment, markers, clerical and other assistance, 
bands and prizes, an annual grant at the following rate 
should suffice. 


£8 
For lieutenant-colonel commanding - 20 0 each 
For lieutenant-colonels and majors - 0, 
For company officers - : - - 100 , 
For warrant officers and sergeants - - 210 ,, 
For rank and file - : - : - 110 ,, 


Camps.—The exact amount of the railway fares, 
carriage and cartage of cquipment and stores, and the 
rent of camp ground, should be paid by Government as 
incurred, and allowances made on the following scale for 
messing :— 


8. d. 
For each officer - - - : - 10 O per day 
For each non-commissioned officer and 
man - - - - - - 20) $5 
For each horse - - - : - 36 » 


The day of arrival and that of departure to be counted 
as one day each. 

Similar expenses and allowances should be granted for 
route marches, tactical exercises and manoeuvres. 


Grants for Special Subjects.—Officers who pass the 
examinations in tactics, topography, fortification, or any 
other military subject, should earn an allowance of £10 
per annum for tactics, and £5 per annum for each of the 
other subjects, the allowance to go to the private funds 
of the corps. 

Sergeants who pass a modified examination in tactics, 
artillery or engineering duties, or in signalling, musketry, 
or ambulance, should be allowed 20s. per annum for each 
subject, to be paid to the individual. 

Rank and file who pass in signalling, or ambulance, 
should earn an annual grant of 103. for each subject, to 
be paid to the individual. 

Layers of artillery and marksmen should also have an 
annual allowance of 10s. to be paid to the individual. 


APPENDIX LXXV. 


PRECIS OF EVIDENCE OF COMMITTEE OF COMMANDING OFFICERS ROYAL =NGINEERS 
(VOLUNTEERS). 


(See Question 8989.) 


The Committec of Commanding Officers Royal Engineers 
(Volunteers) have the honour to submit their recom- 
mendations on those matters which they venture to 
believe come within the scope of the terms of reference 
to the Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the 
Militia and Volunteer Forces. 

It will be observed that the recommendations of the 
Committee are set forth by way of resolutions, as it was 
considered by the Committee that this would bo a con- 
venient way of submitting their views to the Royal 
Commiasion. 

It will be noted that the Committee have considered the 
matter primarily from their own point of view (i.e., from 
that branch of the Service to which they belong). The 
Committee do not consider it desirable, or even proper, 
that they should presume to formulate schemes and 
regulations to be made applicable to the whole Volunteer 
Force, especially as they are aware of the existence of the 
various Institutes of Commanding Officers, which will, it 
is assumed, present comprehensive schemes dealing with 
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the Volunteer Force as a whole. Therefore the Com- 
mittee desire it to be understood that, although they 
think it probable their general ideas :~2 adaptable to the 
Volunteer Force as a whole, subject tu such modifications 
as may be found necessary for the varying branches of the 
Service, they, the Committee of Commanding Officers 
Royal Engineers (Volunteers), are themselves prepared to 
accept the responsibility for the following scheme, being 
satisfied that its application will have the desired results. 


RESOLUTIONS.* 


At a meeting of the Committee of Commanding Officers 
Royal Engineers (Volunteers) held on the 12th June, 
1903, the following resolutions were passed :— 

(a) That the Royal Engineer Volunteer Force, as 
it is at present constituted, organised and equipped, 


* The resolutions and recommendations of the Com- 
mittee are not intended to apply to the divisions of Sub- 
Marine Miners, or to the Electrical Engineers. 
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is not in a condition to take the field in a thoroughly 
satisfactory manner on mobilisation, for the defenoe 
of the United Kingdom. 

(b) That even should the new regulations be 
rigidly enforced, the Royal Engineer Volunteer Force, 
as at present constituted and organised, as well as in 
the absence of the necessary equipment, is incapable 
of mecting the requirements described above (in ‘‘a”’). 

(c) That the rigid application of the new regula- 
tions will result in the practical extinction of the 
Royal Engineers (Volunteers). 

(d) That the Royal Engineers (Volunteers) could be 
constituted, organised and equipped in such a manner 
as to meet the requirements stated above (in “a”’) 
for the defence of the United Kingdom. 

(e) That the following recommendations, if adopted 
for the Royal Engineers (Volunteers), would provide a 
thoroughly efficient and reliable force, competent for 
employment for the defence of the United Kingdom. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


1. That a separate Department should be established 
under the Inspector General of Fortifications for the 
organisation and the inspection of the Royal Engineers 
(Volunteers). 
2. That Royal Engineers (Volunteers) should be placed 
under the Army Act; officers always, non-commissioned 
officers and men when on parade and when at camp. 
Notz.—The Committee decided upon this recom- 
mendation, after fully considering the question in all its 
bearings, and arrived at the conclusion that the 
standard of efficiency aimed at by the War Office 
can only be secured by those in authority being 
placed in a position to insist upon discipline on all 
occasions; and they are of the opinion that real 
control, which alone ensures discipline, can only be 
attained through one and all being placed under the 
Army Act, as suggested. 
3. That the officers of the Royal Engineers (Volunteers) 
should be placed on the same footing as the officers of the 
Militia and Yeomanry, and should similarly be eligible for 
commissions in the Regular Army. 


Efficiency. 
4, That the following standard of “efficiency” be 
accepted :-— 

(a) Training. 

For Company Officers.—({1) To perform the same 
number of drills as are laid down (below) for the 
efficiency of the recruits and trained men; (2) to pass 
a similar musketry course; (3) to attend camp each 
year (leave of absence only to be granted under 
exceptional circumstances). 

For a Recruit.—To attend forty drills. 

For Trained Men.—To attend twenty-five drills to 
be allocated to battalion, company, and engineer 


training, as may be needful, and further that pro- © 


vision be made for a certain number of attendances, 
say two, at which all must be present, any exemptions 
therefrom being left to the discretion of the Com- 
manding Officer to deal with. 


(b) Musketry. 
To go through a modified course, which may be 


completed in one day if the officer, non-commissioned 
officer or sapper pass the required standard. 


(c) Camp. 
To be of fifteen days’ duration, with a minimum of 


of eight, not necessarily consecutive, days’ attendance 
for all ranks. 


Equipment and 4 ransport. 


5. That the Government provide all such equipment 
and transport as is necessary for immediate mobilisation. 


Maintenance.. 
(Excluding ‘‘ Pay.”) 
6. Having regard to the general scope of these recom- 
mendations and to the altered circumstances which would 
follow their application, tho Committee recommend the 
adoption of one of the following alternatives :— 
(a) That the present system of capitation grants 
be adhered to in all respects, with the addition of £1 
per head. 
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(b) That having regard to the many differences 
and difficulties in the various districts of the Kingdom 
in connection with the application by distribution of 


a fixed capitation grant, which it is universally - 


admitted operates so unfairly owing to the different 
conditions existing in various localities, the Com- 
mittee recommend the abolition of the present 
system of capitation grants, and in lieu thereof that 
the Government provide the necessary funds for 
clothing, headquarters, rifle ranges, transport, 
stores, rations, etc., and any other such expenses as 
may be incurred ; so that, beyond a small allowance 
to the Commanding Officer for incidental expenses, 
all outgoings would be met by the Government. 
It is estimated that on this basis the annual cost of the 
above for a battalion of 1,000 officers and men will 
approximate to between £4,000 and £5,000. 


Pay. 


7. The term “ Pay” as used at the heading hereof, is a 
general phrase. The Committee desire to impress upon 
the Commission that the Committee do not wish the “Pay’ 
to be regarded other than as “‘ Compensation” for the: 
sacrifice Volunteers must incur if the recommendations of 
the Committee are adopted. 

To deal with the matter in this manner would not be a 
deviation from the principle of ‘‘ voluntary service” 
which has always been so happily associated with the 
Volunteer movement. It must be borne in mind that the 
men who in the main do—and should—form the bulk of 
the Royal Engineers (Volunteers) are skilled artisans, 
already in a degree competent to undertake the work of 
Royal Engineers, and that to secure the services of such 
men it is essential that adequate compensation be made to 
them for actual loss incurred. 

The following scheme of pay and allowances to officers, 
non-commissioned officers and sappers is recommended by 
ghe Committee : 


Officers. 

(a) That a special grant of £10 per annum be made 
to every officer, irrespective of rank, who has made 
himself efficient, to recoup him for his outlay for 
uniform and other expenses incurred in connection 
with his duties. 

(b) That provision be made for horse allowance. 

(c) That Army pay and Engineer pay and sllow- 
ances be given while in camp. 


Non-Commissioned Officers. 


That company sergeant majors and staff sergeants 
be paid £10 per annum; sergeants £8 per annum; 
and Ist corporals £6 per annum; and that this 
money should be applied pro rata under similar 
conditions to those suggested in the following para- 
graph for sappers. 


Sappers. 
That £5 be annually allotted as follows :— 


£1 0 O on completion of his drills (recruita 
forty drills; trained men twenty- 
five drills). 


0 5 O on passing his musketry course. 

1 5 O on entering camp. 

210 O on leaving camp, provided he has 
completed the other requirements 
before specified. 

£ 0 0 


It is estimated that on this basis the annual cost of 
“Pay” or “ Compensation” for a battalion of 1,000 officers, 
and men will approximate to between £5,000 and £6,000. 


The Committee of Commanding Officers Royal Engineers 
(Volunteers) are of opinion that if it were possible to apply 
the whole of the foregoing scheme to a Home Defence 
Army of say 200,000 all ranks, the total cost would be 
approximately £2,000,000 per annum, and the Committee 
submit that there would be compensation for the outlay 
recommended, taking into consideration the fact that under 
the new conditions the Volunteer Force would attain 
such a standard of efficiency as would afford the 
authorities an opportunity of materially reducing the 
expenses connected with the Regular Army. 
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APPENDIX LXXVI. 


(Memorandum put in by Lieut.-Colond E. T. Clifford, Commanding \st Middlesex Royal Engine:rs (Volunteers), 
see Question 9005.) 


In my opinicn, the objection, which is universal, to the 
Regulations arises out of that particular Regulation which 
makes “Attendance at Camp” one of the necessary 
qualifications for earning the capitation grant. Men 
would not object to the compulsory camp simply on the 


- grounds that it was compulsory, because this Regulation 


can fairly be regarded as an extension of the principle 
that has long obtained in regard to drills; but it may be 
pointed out that a Volunteer is afforded the opportunity 
of performing his drills practically at a time when it is 
convenient to himself, and therefore at no serious sacrifice 
to his business engagements ; whereas attendance at 
camp must take place at a given period, and in most cases 
ata considerable financial sacrifice to the Volunteer. 


In brief, there is embodied in the Camp Regulation a 
coquirement which, in many cases—indeed, most cases— 
it is physically and sometimes financially impossible for 
the Volunteer to comply with; and, moreover, this 
inability involves a Volunteer in a financial penalty ; that 
is to say, he would, in the majority of cases, have to make 
good, at his own cost, the capitation grant. 


The Committee of Commanding Officers of Royal 
Engineers (Volunteers) have expressed the opinion 
that the standard of efficiency demanded by the Regula- 
tions is insufficient to enable Voluntecrs to attain that 
degree of efficiency which, in the opinion of the Committee, 
is absolutely essential for the defence of the country. 
The Committee have, therefore, recommended a higher 
standard of efficiency, which they consider should be 
accompanied by a scale of “compensation” to the 
individual Volunteer commensurate with this efficiency. 


The recommendations (for saprets and pro rata for 
fon-commissioned officers) of the Committee are as 
foilows :— 


Standard of Efficiency. Remuneration. 
Driiis - : - - - £110 0 
Muskktry STANDARD - : £010 0 
CaMP - : - - : £3 0 0 

£5 00 
inet senmcl, 


Method of Payment. 
On completion £1 0 O £010 O Deferred.* 
of Drills 
On completion £0 5 0 £0 5 0 Deferred.* 
of Musketry 
On entering 
Camp 


£1 5 O £115 O Deferred.* 


£210 0+£2 10 0 = £5. 


*(The Deferred Pay of £2 10s. Od. to be paid the 
Volunteer on leaving Camp.) 


By camp is meant the annual camp of the Corps to 
which the member belongs, or some other engineering 
camp or schooi recognised by the authorities. 


The above scheme provides that a man can secure 
compensation for attendance at (a) drills, (b) range, (c) 
camp; but that he does not become entitled to the full 
remuneration for drill and musketry unless he shall have 
attended camp; and it was understood that a Volunteer 
should not be allowed to attend camp unless he had com- 
pleted his drills and musketry, except in the case of 
recruits, who should be allowed to attend camp after 
performing half the required number of drills, and whose 
deferred pay would be paid on completion of efficiency. 


I recommend that a man who has completed his drills 
and musketry, but is unable from causes beyond his con- 
trol to attend camp, should, by performing 10 extra 
drills, have the opportunity afforded him of retaining his 
mmbership of the corps and obtaining the deferred 
remuneration for drill and musketry. 


At the same time, as attendance at camp is, in itsclf, 
so eminently desirable, it is worthy of consideration 
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whether it should be provided that if a Volunteer did not 
attend camp at any time during his term of service for 


‘which he was attested, he would be ineligible for the 


further term of service. 


A Volunteer who fulfils neither of the foregoing con- 
ditions is an “Inefficient,” and should be fined, i.e, he 
should be made to pay out of his own pocket the net cost 
of his clothing; and it should be left to the discretion of 
the Commanding Officer (who would have no object in 
retaining an “ Inefficient”) whether such a man should or 
should not be struck off the strength. Obviously, there 
will be found cases where Volunteers are unable to fulfil 
their engagements from circumstances entirely beyond 
their own control, and who may, in themselves, be desir- 
able men and willing to remain and qualifiy hereafter as 
efficient Volunteers. 


Under the present Regulations musketry is not a com- 
pulsory subject for Engineer Volunteers, and with 
convenient range accommodation and the proposed 
scheme of compensation, I believe there should be little 
difficulty in getting the men to pass 8 modified musketry 
standard. 


T am of opinion there will bo no difficulty in securing 
good recruits under the foregoing terms and conditions. 
because men will recognise and appreciate that if they 
cannot attend camp they will not be fined but will 
forego “pay;” that is to say, they will not have to pay 
money out of their own pockets, but will lose the “pay” 
they would have secured had they attended camp. 


Further Memorandum. 


The object of the Royal Commission is, inter alia, to 
report what changes are required in order to secure that 
the Volunteer Force shall be maintained in a condition 
of military efficiency and at an adequate strength. 


It is submitted that for military efficiency we must 
have camp, and that for adequate strength we must 
have a scheme that will obviate a penalty in case of 
inability to attend camp. 


Military efficiency and adequate strength—in other 
words, camp for say 80 per cent., and maximum estab- 
lishment will, there can be no doubt, be secured by the 
adoption of the scheme submitted by the Committee of 
Commanding Officers R.E. (V.); but compulsory camp, 
with a financial penalty for non-attendance, will practi- 
cally annihilate the Force. Of this the Committee are 
convinced beyond question. 


The truth of this statement could easily be tested by 
placing before any hundred of our men—and the olass 
from which they are drawn is well known—all the 
advantages suggested by way of pay or compensation. 
with a proviso that they will be compelled to attend 
camp, and it would be found that nearly the whole of 
them would be compelled to decline the responsibility 
involved, and would withdraw from the regiment. On 
the other hand, tell the hundred men that non-attend- 
ance at camp will only involve their foregoing pay and 
having to do some extra drills, and they will remain—80 
per cent. will go to camp to fulfil the conditions of their 
service and to secure the camp allowance of £3, and 20 
per cent. will, with few exceptions, qualify by doing the 
extra drills. 


Surely a system which produces such a result is the 
best possible under the circumstances, It may not be 
possible to havea hundred per cent. trained to that 
standard which camp alone can give, but 80 per cent. 
will reach the standard, and 20 per cent. a qualified 
standard which but slightly mirses the highest point; 
and it is my opinion that such a state of affairs, which 
is involved under the scheme here suggested, produces 
the best obtainable efficiency and strength. 


R2 
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APPENDIX LXXVII- 


PRECIS OF EVIDENCE OF INSTITUTE OF SENIOR MEDICAL OFFICERS OF YEOMANRY AND 
VOLUNTEERS. 


(See Question 13896.) 


It is very difficult to convey an idea of the present 
medical organisation of the Volunteers, but it will peraaps 
best be done by a reference in the first place to the organi- 
sation as created by the report of the Departmental 
Committee in 1888, which it is suggested should be read, 
and a comparison of this made with the medical organisa- 
tion of the Army at that time and then to compare its 
present organisation with that of the Army at the present 
time. 

1888. 
Volunteer Medical Staff. 
Brig. Surg. Lt.-Colonel. 
Surgeon Lt.-Colonel 
Surgeon Major. 
Surgeon Captain. Surgeon Captain. 
Surgeon Lieutenant. Surgeon Lieutenant. 

It will be seen that at this time the services were alike, 
the Departmental ranks agreed, and an attempt was made 
by the Departmental Committee to create a Volunteer 
Medical Service by grouping all Volunteer Medical Officers 
in the Army List under the title of Volunteer Medical 
Staff. 


Medical officers, whether attached to the Volunteer 
Medical Staff Corps or to regiments, had the same designa- 
tions, and were grouped together according to rank and 
seniority. 

The witness feels that if the development of the Volun- 
teer Medical Service had proceeded side by side with the 
Army, but little differences would have arisen, but since 
this time, mainly owing to the changes in the Army 
Medical Service, by which a corps has been created and 
compound titles abolished, the greatest confusion has been 
introduced into the Volunteer Medical Service, and, 
consequently, the greatest dissatisfaction has arisen. 
Attempts have been made to assimilate part of the Volun- 
teer Medical Service to the Regular Service, viz., the 


Army Medical Staff. 
Brig. Surg. Lt.-Colonel. 
Surgeon Lt.-Colonel. 
Surgeon Major. 


R. A. M. C. (Vols.) and Brigade Bearer Companies, and the 
older and larger part, viz., the Regimental Service has 
greatly suffered ; in a word the tendency is to en 

in every way the R. A. M. C. (Vols.) and Brigade Bearer 
Companies and to ignore the Regimental Service, which is 
resented by the officers concerned, and is most detrimental 
to the Service. 


The witness will give examples of what he means. He 
will also point out the evils which follow, and suggest the 
remedies which occur to him. He would point out that 
at present the Volunteer Medical Service is not an efficient 
Medical Reserve to the Army as it lacks organisation, and 
he would urge that it is most desirable in the intereata of 
the country that it should be organised. He would suggest 
that Senior Medical Officers of Brigades should be treated 
as other Staff Officers in camp, as regards allowances. 


He would urge the extension of Brigade Bearer Com- 
panies so as to include a Field Hospital and that these 


should be placed under the command of the Senior Medical 
Officer. 


He would advise that facilities be given to Volunteer 
Medical Officers for instruction in Military Hospitals. 


That the training of regimental stretcher bearers should 
be insisted upon, and that to encourage this, a special 
qualifying grant be made. 


The desirability of the whole service being brought more 
directly into touch with the Director General and Army 
Medical Service. 


That payment should be given to members of Bearer 
Companies and that facilities be given for training in 
Military Hospitals. 

That an effort should be made to obtain the services of 
members of the Hospital Staffs as Volunteer Surgeons, by 
the proper recognition of Volunteer Service. 


APPENDIX LXXVIII. 


PRECIS OF EVIDENCE OF THE VOLUNTEER MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


(See Question 13810.) 


1. That on a Medical Officer of Volunteers being gazetted 
to any unit, he shall at the same time be gazetted to a 
departmental list, as at present, and that effect be given 
to this seniority list to permit exchange to another branch 
without loss of seniority, and to permit all branches to 
be eligible for a brigade surgeoncy. 


2. That facilities be given to all Medical Officers of 
Volunteers to attend a course of instruction at a Military 
hospital within easy reach of their residence, or at the 
school at Aldershot, in order that they may gain ac- 
quaintance with military hospital routine and field work. 
That the course be for fourteen days. That they be 
allowed to attend once in three years, and while under 
instruction, to receive the pay and allowances of their 
rank. That they may be examined at the end of this 
cou se for the proficiency certificate A. F. E. 364. That 
such attendance be considered equivalent to attendance 
in camp for that year. 


3. That, in order that the regimental stretcher bearers 
may be a reality— 


(a) The regulation of two men per company being 
trained be enforced in all units. 
(b) Brigade or regimental classes be established, and 


that two men per company be traincd at these classes 
at least once a year. 


(c) Every regimental stretcher bearer holding 
certificate A. F. E. 596 shall draw a grant of 6s. per 
annum, in addition to the efficiency grant. 

(d) Every unit have i:sued the full equipment 
for instruction and use. 


4. That senior medical officers of brigades receive the 
same allowances as the other members of the staff, and 
allowance for stationery and postage. 


5. That all medical officers while in camp receive not 
less than £1 a day. 


6. That a medical officer of volunteers be placed on the 
Advisory Board and on the Red Cross Society. 


7. That the establishment of bearcr companies be 
raised to 100 men, that a quarter-master be added, and 
two medical officers extra for the field hospital. 


8. That senior medical officers of ficld army brigades 
of volunteers be made permanent appointments. 


9. That medical officers of Yeomanry be placed on the 
sane footing a3 medica! officers of Volunteers. 


—_————— 
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APPENDIX LXXIX. 


MEMORANDUM ON THE VOLUNTEER FORCE. 
(By Captain C. L. O'Malley, R.F.A., Adjutant 1st Northumberland R.G.A., (Volunteers).) 


I beg to submit for the consideration of the Com- 
missioners the following statement. I propose to draw 
their attention to certain defects which exist in the 
present Volunteer system, and to offer a few suggestions 
as to the manner in which I think they might be remedied. 

The raison d étre of the Volunteer Force is Home Defence, 
and it is hardly necessary to consider their employment in 
any other capacity. It is important to keep this constantly 
in mind, for the function of a Home Defence Force differs 
fundamentally from that of a foreign-service army, and 
therefore the whole of their energies should be concentrated 
on the problem of how to deal with an invasion. The ad- 
ministration of a military force, in peace as well as in war, 
naturally divides itself into two parts—the organisation, 
and the training. It is the organisation which brings to- 
gether the component parts, maintains them, distributes 
them, and apportions their work. It is their training 
which turns them from civilians into soldiers, and teaches 
them how to carry on the business of war. A general 
survey of the system of training of the Volunteers is amply 
covered by the instructions to the Commissioners to enquire 
into the “ terms of service ” and to report on the condition 
of their “‘ military efficiency,” and it will be convenient to 
consider the training first, although it is, if possible, even 
less vital than a sound organisation. 

Training. 

T have no intention of making a minute examination of 
the nature of the technical military work the Volunteers 
are put to: this is, I take it, altogether outside the terms of 
reference of the Commissioners ; but I wish to draw their 
attention to the principles governing the system of training 
now in vogue, and to some important facts, which come 
well within the purview of their enquiries. How is the 
training of a Volunteer usually conducted? He joins a 
corps when he pleases, and is put through a course of 
“ recruit’s drill,” at which he is taught the most elementary 
physical duties belonging to his branch of the service. He 
has to put in a certain number of attendances, each of one 
hour’s duration, before the date on which his corps is to go 
to camp, and he must have completed the full number 
(forty to forty-five) before the following October 31st. He 
is then considered a trained man, and in his second and 
subsequent ycars he is obliged to attend, under certain con- 
ditions, ten to fifteen times, to attend camp for one week 
every other year, and to attend the inspection every year 
unless excused by his Commanding Officer. If he complies 
with the above conditions he is technically efficient, is 
shown as such in the annual returns, and brings in 35s. 
public money to his corps. Now the serious faults of this 
system, to which I desire to draw the attention of the Com- 
missioners, are—the unsoundness of payment in respect of 
“* paper efficiency,” the practical impossibility of remedy- 
ing abuses, and the want of anything in the nature of com- 
bined training. Firstly, as regards the unsoundness of 
payment in respect of paper efficiency. A Volunteer is 
reckoned as technically “efficient” if he complies with 
certain conditions. ‘Those conditions, as they exist at 
present. consist of nothing more than a certain number of 
attendances at certain parades. A minimum is laid down 
in the regulations, and if a man complies with that mini- 
mum he is to be considered as an efficient Volunteer. The 
income of the corps varies with the number of efficients 
(within the meaning of the Act), therefore it varies with the 
number of men who fulfil the minimum of the require- 
ments, hence the prime object of the Commanding Officer 
becomes to cause the maximum number of men to comply 
with the minimum of the requirements. I do not wish to 
imply that quantity has more attractiveness in their eyes 
than quality, but it is obvious that, in view of the heavy 
expenses which they are obliged to incur, they will not 
easily overlook the very material advantages of a long list 
of recorded drills. Seeing, then, the direction in which the 
method of registering efficiency is likely to lead the Volun- 
teers, we should naturally expect to find that the strongest 
safeguards existed to insure that at any rate the number of 
drills should be accurately kept, and the work done should 
be thoroughly useful. This brings me to my second point 
—the abuses that exist, and the difficulty of removing 
them if the present system is to continue. 

Now in all cases of bargaining, or contracts between two 
parties, each party is provided with a means whereby he 


may put to the test the claims and contributions of the 
other, but in the case before us we find, practically, that 
the Volunteers keep their own records of their attendances, 
and that, practically, it is impossible to check them. Isay 
practically, because it might be thought that some of the 
regulations on the subject expressly provide for this con- 
tingency, and that one of the principal duties of the Ad- 
jutant and the Sergeant-Instructors was to keep the records 
of attendances entirely in their own hands. In actual 
practice this is impossible. Many corps have a large num- 
ber of outlying detachments, and even if they were each 
provided with a Sergeant-Instructor, it is clear that a 
record supposed to have been kept by him should not be 
accepted on behalf of the State as the only guarantee that 
the man in question is an efficient Volunteer, and worth 
358, to the taxpayer. Remembering also the comparative 
ease with which men can be granted leave by their own 
officers, from camp and inspection, it is not difficult to see 
how the system lends itself to dangerous abuses. Similarly, 
as regards the quality of the work done, there is little or no 
guarantee that the exercises practised at the drills for 
trained men are really useful, nor could one expect a man 
to learn very much in fifteen separate hours spread over a 
period of some months. So long as he is free to please him- 
self as to the dates on which he attends, it is impossible for 
him to receive progressive instruction in work the essence 
of which is co-operation. 

The next feature in the Volunteer’s training is the camp, 
followed by the inspection. There is not the slightest 
doubt that the camp is by far the most valuable portion 
of the instruction that a Volunteer receives, and it is re- 
peatedly recognised as such in the recent Army Orders. 
I shall refer to this subject again, but I will confine myself 
now to reminding you that the rules only require a man’s 
attendance at camp every other year, and that a certain 
proportion are allowed to be absent every year, and that 
the work to be done in camp is often left entirely in the 
hands of the Volunteers themselves. Finally comes the 
inspection, from which also a large proportion of men 
may be excused by their own Commanding Officers. The 
inspection is intended to be the occasion on which the corps 
is put on its trial, and paragraph 7 of the Schedule accom- 
panying the Order in Council of August 11th, 1902, lays 
down that the inspecting officer “ shall have power to direct 
that a Volunteer shall be deemed non-efficient if he con- 
siders it proper to do so, on account of the want of efficiency 
of that Volunteer, or on account of his arms or equipment 
being in bad order and condition.” Practically, again, this 
is very difficult to ensure. When a Volunteer can prove 
from the records of attendances that he has complied with 
the minimum requirements as regards quantity, it is 
obviously difficult for the inspecting officer to make a 
drastic use of the power entrusted to him. Rightly or 
wrongly, the Volunteer, who has complied with the letter 
of the law, thinks that he has fairly carned the grant. And 
when the inspection does not take place in camp (as fre- 
quently happens) the opportunity for the inspecting officer 
to see the corps at their work is very much restricted, ‘and, 
consequently, he is the less able to exercise his undoubted 
right. 

The third scrious defect in the present scheme is the want 
of combined training—I do not mean the combination of 
several corps or several arms of the service (this is perhaps 
too much to expect) but the combined training of a large 
number of men in the same corps. At first sight this might 
seem to be a strictly military question, and therefore 
beyond the limits of your enquiry, but I think that it is 
apparent to everyone that there is all tho difference in 
the world between the training of a small group of men, 
and the co-operation of large bodies in field exercises, 
Although attention to details of “drill” is undoubtedly 
of importance, it should not be forgotten that it is still 
more important that the senior officers, who will be in 
responsible positions if ever the Volunteers are called out, 
should have ample opportunities for learning the duties 
that correspond to their rank. Such opportunity only 
presents itself when large numbers of men are together, 
each doing his own duty, in other words, when in camp. 
The ordinary camp of one weck’s duration is not long 
enough to enable a course of combined training to be 
carricd out with sufficient thoroughness to be cf real use- 
fulness. 
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We see then that promiscuous drills before going into 
camp are, for trained men, of very little use, and that the 
system on which they are allowed to count towards 
etficiency is unsound ; that a change in the system itself 
is necessary before any improvement can reasonably be 
expected; that very few opportunities exist for senior 
officers to practise their duties; and that there is no 
guarantee that technical efficiency shall be synonymous 
with actual efficiency. Assuming, therefore, that no con- 
stitutional change in the Volunteer Force is contemplated, 
I beg to suggest the lines on which, in my opinion, an im- 
proved system of training might be based :— 

(1) Recorded attendances before or after camp 
should not be allowed to count towards efficiency. 

(2) Attendance in camp every year should be 
absolutely essential to efficiency. 

(3) The work in camp should be the crucial test, 
and every facility should be afforded all ranks for 
doing the work proper to their own sphere, e.g. 
mounted corps should invariably have their horses, etc. 

(4) The inspection should invariably be held in 
camp, if necessary lasting over the whole period, 
credit being given for every important factor in a 

,  Soldier’s profession. 

(5) Ceremonial parades, as such, should be dis- 

couraged, as leading to waste of time and false ideals. 


I need not point out that the longer the camp lasts the 
better, but it is perhaps unreasonable to expect that the 
average Volunteer can afford more than a week. Inti- 
mately connected with this is the question of payment 
to the individual man, and I shall deal more fully with 
this aspect of the case further on. But if the training of 
the Volunteers is conducted on the lines I have indicated, 
the improvement in quality must, I think, be very great. 
And this will be due to judgment by results, results taken 
as a whole and not as the sum of many minute indepen- 
dent efforts (for campaigns are won by armies, not by 
individuals), and freedom from all possible abuse. 

Discipline. 

The question of discipline is so closely connected with 
any estimate of the military efficiency of a body of troops 
that a survey of the present state of discipline amongst 
the Volunteers will necessarily form one of the principal 
objects of the Commissioners. There are two senses in 
which the expression “ military discipline ” is used which 
are not infrequently confounded. The first, and by far 
the most important, is the spirit of self-subordination, 
the spirit which urges a man from within to bend his will 
to the direction of another, and to sacrifice his own con- 
venience for the sake of the common cause. The second 
sense in which the word is used is that of a stern penal 
code, a relentless unbending law, which, when placed in 
the hands of one not fully qualified to wield it, becomes 
an instrument of oppression. Unfortunately, experience 
has shown that it is impossible to rely for all purposes 
upon discipline of the first of the above-mentioned kinds. 
However willing a man may imagine himself to be in the 
first instance to subordinate his will to the will of his 
commander, circumstances, which perhaps he did not 
bargain for, may arise, when his strength of purpose will 
break down, and the natural weaknesses of human nature 
will assert themselves. Then it is that the force from 
without is found necessary, and that compulsion, in the 
form of penalties, becomes justifiable. That such com- 
pulsion is truly justifiable becomes clear when we re- 
member that the essence of military service is the employ- 
ment of numbers under the direction of a single mind, not 
the independent exercise of each separate will. Moreover, 
the business upon which they may some day be engaged 
will have more important results for their country than 
anything else, according to their failure or success ; and 
it is unjust to expect a commander to carry on a life and 
death struggle when he has not the means of completely 
controlling his own workmen. Now, if the art of war 
cannot be learnt in a day, much less can the power of 
self-subordination. The Regular Army have from time 
immemorial been subject to the military code during 
peace time as well as in war, and this is merely another 
way of saying that one of the military duties which the 
soldier has to practise in peace, in order to be perfect in 
war, is the duty of obedience. If then the Volunteer is 
to learn how to be a soldier, why should he not learn 
the soldier's first duty 2 How can the policy of encour- 
aging him to follow the example ef his brother in the 
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Regular Army be defended, when he is denied the power 
of enforcing his own orders, and relieved from the necessity 
of bowing to the orders of his own superiors? It is no 
argument to say that a Volunteer who refuses to obey 
orders can be summarily dismissed. The object of the 
Voluntecr movement .is to train men to be soldiers, not 
to provide a pleasant week’s holiday at the public expense 
for those who care to ask for it. If a man does not con- 
sent to submit to the same authority as a regular soldier, 
he should remain outside, but it is an absurd inconsistency 
to give him credit for being a Volunteer, that is to say, 
willing, and then, when he is asked to learn the soldier's 
first duty, to find that he is exceedingly unwilling. 

I have already alluded to the value of the camps asa 
means of instruction (in fact it is the only occasion on 
which the Volunteer does any work that is likely to leave a 
lasting impression), and I am very strongly of the opinion 
that military law should be in force during that period. The 
reasons that will be urged against this step are, of course, 
well known. The Volunteers do not know what military 
law is, they could not conduct a court-martial without 
causing a miscarriage of justice, they are quite unaccus- 
tomed to such rules and regulations, the officers are not 
fit to wield such a powerful weapon, ete. To this J have 
to reply that the sooner they learn, the better for them 
and the country. Either obedience is of supreme impor- 
tance or it is not. If it is, then they ought to leam it, 
and it should be taught to those who need teaching by 
the only means known to be effective, viz., penalties ; if 
it is not, then it is time the Regular Army brought itself 
up to date and abolished a useless old tradition. I am 
aware that there is a political side to the question as well 
asamilitary one. The instructions to the Commissioners, 
however, require them to report as to what changes are 
necessary to put the Volunteers into a state of “ military 
efficiency,” and no mention is made of political considera- 
tions. It is as well to be prepared for opposition from 
those who look at the popular aspect of volunteering rather 
than the military aspect. Undoubtedly the application 
of the Army Act to Volunteers in camp would cause 6 
considerable number to resign, but it is a question whether 
it would not be better to be rid of those who are Volunteers 
in name only and not in deed. But, when all is said, the 
two vital questions remain: ‘“ Do the Volunteers wish 
to learn to be soldiers ?”” and, “ Is it necessary to invoke 
the Army Act to help the soldier to learn obedience ?” 
It is difficult to avoid the conclusion to which the answers 
to these questions point. 

Quite apart from the great moral value of the Army 
Act as a means to preserving the cohesion of the Volun- 
teer Army when they come to be employed on active 
service, its value at the annual camp would be immense. 
At present, the impossibility of making the training more 
thorough is largely due to the fact that the officers know 
they have no real power behind them. I admit that where 
orders are obeyed implicitly without the help of the Army 
Act there is evidence of obedience of the highest and best 
kind, but such ideal conduct is not always conspicuous 
and in any case it is right that those who will have to use 
the power in war should learn to be familiar with it during 
peace. 

It is impossible to separate this subject of discipline 
altogether from other questions affecting the Volunteers, 
particularly the question of payment. Hitherto the main 
reason for not putting the Volunteers under military lew 
has been, as I have hinted, the unpopularity of such 8 
step. I trust that the Commissioners will recognise that 
as soon as, if ever, any other inducements, beyond the 
gratification of their military zeal, are held out to recruits, 
it will be doubly necessary that they should incur the 
liabilities, as well as reap the benefits, of the military 
profession. 

Organisation. 


No less important than the training of the Volunteers 
is their organisation. Under the present system the 
Home Defence Army is to be composed partly of Volun- 
teers and partly of Regulars, but the experience of the 
South African war has shown that it is quite possible that 
the needs of a great war might withdraw practically all 
the regular troops from Great Britain. So long as well- 
trained bodies of Regulars are available they will be taken 
for foreign service, whether forming part of an Army-corps 
or not; the time must come, therefore, when the Volun- 
teers will be left to look after themselves. It is frequently 
asserted that the Volunteers require a stiffening of regular 
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troops, presumably before they can be considered reliable 
for active service. This is a vague term, but can only 
mean one sort of stiffening, viz., moral stiffening. It is 
obviously impossible that the skill of the Volunteer in 
carrying on warfare can be affected by the presence of 
regular troops, skill being the product of the intellect and 
previous training. Consequently, any stiffening that the 
Regulars may impart to the Volunteers must be of a 
moral nature; in other words, it must increase their 
personal bravery and endurance. Now, the effect of 
example, especially where the feelings and emotions are 
concerned, is undoubtedly very great, but even if we 
admit that the example of Regulars in the field might 
brace the moral energies of the Volunteers, we must 
satisfy ourselves that the ciroumstances of modern warfare 
are such as will ensure the example being brought home 
to those who are to benefit by it. And everything tends 
to show that these conditions will not prevail in the event 
of an invasion. The extraordinarily close nature of 
English country makes it in the highest degree unlikely 
that any large body of troops will be able to observe with 
their own eyes the performances of any other large body 
of troops. The result is that the individuals must learn 
to rely more and more upon themselves. The sphere of 
action of each individual (typified by the range of the 
modern rifle) is widely increased, but the total effect of 
numbers is less apparent to each one than formerly (dimin- 
ishing in an inverse ratio). It is conceivable that if a 
Tegiment were composed of Regulars and Volunteers 
mixed, the former might give stamina to the latter, but 
it is difficult to imagine the circumstances where this 
effect could be produced as between regiment and regi- 
ment. If your Commissioners are prepared to admit 
that the Volunteers, when called out to defend their own 
country, would have to take a lesson in personal bravery 
from those who are, as 4 rule, socially and intellectually 
their inferiors, then it is only another argument in favour 
of inculcating during peace time, by the help of the Army 
Act, those principles of self-subordination and obedience, 
which shall compensate, as far as may be, for the lack of 
higher qualities denied by nature. 

Seeing, therefore, the complete dependence which must 
inevitably be placed on the Volunteers in the event of an 
invasion, it is of vital importance to insure that the organi- 
sation of the Force shall be such as to leave little to be done 
in the way of preparations when the time comes to act. 
Can it be said that this principle has been acted on to the 
full? Certain regiments have been selected to form part 
of the army corps, others are detached for the defence of 
London, and others for local defences, and in many cases 
the employment of these regiments is said to be in the 
hands of officers not accustomed to deal with them in peace 
time. Nor can it be admitted that the administration of 
the Volunteers during peace time is altogether satisfactory. 
The Officer Commanding a regimental unit conducts his 
correspondence with, and is invariably under the orders of, 
a Regular officer who has many other duties besides those 
connected with the Volunteers, and who has, as likely as 
not, had no previous experience of the force whatever. 
The staff of the General Commanding a district contains no 
officer whose sole duties lie with Volunteer matters, and 
at the administrative branch of the War Office one man 
only is considered sufficient to deal with the whole of the 
Auxiliary Forces. Now, I do not mean to suggest that the 
higher commands of the Volunteer army should neces- 
sarily be held by Volunteers—on the contrary, I think in 
many cases the knowledge and experience necessary render 
it imperative that none but regular officers should be em- 
ployed—but I do think that every consideration points to 
the necessity of having the organisation and command of 
the Volunteer Force entirely separate from that of the 
Regular Army. Particularly is this necessary in the case 
2f Volunteer units who do not form part of any army corps. 
It is not sound that the administration and training of 
units in peace time should be left in the hands of those who, 
in the event of war, would cease to have anything to do 
with them. 


The question of the organisation of the home defences 
is of greater importance than almost any other. I am 
tempted to say that it is of more importance than training. 
And every day this superior importance increases. Every 
advance in science places more and more power in the 
hands of the man who can use it. In the case of armies, 
personal prowess and even skill on the part of the individ- 
ual soldier are every day becoming of less and less avail as 
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against the intelligent use of such engines of warfare as 
railways and telegraphs. And the more civilised the 
country is, in which the military operations are taking 
place, the more will the potency of these modern weapons 
become apparent. Without entering into the question of 
the possibility or not of a foreign invasion, I would merely 
draw the attention of the Commizsioners to the rapidity 
with which any European nation oan now collect its men, 
transports, and battleships, and despatch them across the 
sea. To cope with them successfully, our Volunteer Force 
must always be in a state of preparation. Unlike the 
larger operations of the war in South Africa, an invasion, if 
it comes upon us, will come quickly. We shall not have 
months in which to train our Volunteers, we shall not have 
time to raise fresh forces, we shall not be able to take our 
time in settling the composition and disposition of troops. 
All this must be done beforehand ; in other words, the 
organisation of the home defences, in view of attempted 
invasion from any quarter, must be perfected during the 
leisure of peace. The part that will be played by railways 
and telegraphs long before the opposing forces get within 
sight of each other (and therefore long before the value of 
the training the lower ranks have gone through will show 
itself) will certainly be a determining factor in the success 
or failure of our resistance. No better example of the 
value of organisation could be found than in the 
management of the German troops during the first fort- 
night of the Franco-German war in 1870, and no better 
example of the effect of a lack of organisation than in the 
mismanagement of the French troops during the same 
period. 

I beg, therefore, to make the following suggestions for 
the consideration of the Commissioners :— 


(1) The nation should be given to understand clearly 
that in the case of invasion the Auxiliary Forces 
(more particularly the Volunteers) will probably 
constitute our sole defences against the enemy and 
internal discord. 


(2) The Home Defence Force (even if it does com- 
prise some Regular troops) should be absolutely distinct 
from the Regular Army. No working member of the 
Regular Army should be depended upon as a link 
in the chain of administration of the Home Defence 
Force. But all the higher commands of the latter 
should be held by Regular officers detached from 
the Regular Army (as is now done in the case of 
adjutants of the Auxiliary Forces) whose sole duty 
should lie with the administration of the Home 
Defence Force. 


(3) A complete scheme for the mobilisation of the 
Home Defence Force should be sufficiently elastic 
to allow of the employment of any portion of the 
Regular Army left in the country: In order to pre- 
vent confusion, it should be clearly laid down that 
the officers administering the Home Defence Force 
during peace would continue to do so while the force 
was mobilised, although certain units from the 
Regular Army left in the country should come under 
their command. The immediate effect of this, and 
of (2), would be to greatly inorease the interest of 
Regular soldiers in the Home Defence Force. An 
appointment in that force would then be regarded 
as a distinction, and not, as now, as “ being put on. 
the shelf.” 


(4) The use of railways and the conveyance of in- 
formation should be embodied more definitely in the 
military education of officers of the Home Defence 
Force, particularly of officers holding the higher com- 
mands. Too much reliance should not be placed on 
railway companies, however good their intentions. 
This is realised so fully on the continent that in 
most cases the railways are the property of the 
State. If this cannot be done in England the arrange- 
mente for the conveyance of troops and stores should 
be not only sanctioned, but made and controlled by 
the military authorities. The use of the telegraph 
and telephone, equally important, might well be 
more systematically organised and taught. 


Before leaving the question of organisation I wish to 
draw the attention of the Commissioners to a matter 
closely connected with the preparation of the Volunteer 
Force for emergencies. I allude to the armament of the 
Volunteer Artillery. I do not wish to say anything about 
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the obsolete nature of many of the guns in possession, as 
that can easily be remedied and is merely a question of 
money. But the principle upon which the armament of 
the Volunteer Artillery is to be based is a more serious 
matter, I will not enter into the details of the case here— 
I have already made them the subject of an official com- 
munication to the War Office—but I will confine myself to 
saying that in my opinion “ artillery ” (as it is commonly 
understood) is unsuitable in every way for the Volunteers. 
A light gun requires a great deal of training (of a com- 
bined nature) before it can be used with the best effect, and 
a heavy gun (such as a 4-7 inch) is absolutely unsuited to the 
close nature of the country, besides requiring for its proper 
use highly skilled specialists, It must never be forgotten 
that the conditions of the South African war were com- 
pletely different in every respect from the conditions that 
would prevail in a war in England. No two countries 
could be more dissimilar, and tactical lessons learned in 
South Africa must only be applied to this country with the 
greatest possible caution. No one will deny that artillery 
requires a higher degree of training than any other branch 
of the service. The Volunteers, as at present constituted, 
cannot afford the time necessary for this training, and the 
result is that the Volunteer Artillery, instead of being s 
security, is actually a source of danger. The only remedy 
is to supply them with a weapon of which the use is com- 
paratively simple, and suited to the peculiar nature of 
English country. I recommend something in the nature 
of a light machine-gun, to be drawn by one or two horses, 
or by a motor. The complicated nature of the weapon is 
of no consequence; a complicated use is a very grave 
drawback. A gun of the ‘“ Dundonald ” pattern is exceed- 
ingly effective, and does not necessitate the highly 
trained detachments, without which no other stamp of 
ordnance can be satisfactorily manipulated in the field. 


Minor Points. 


There are few minor points, not without effect on the 
general success on the Volunteer movement, which are 
susceptible of improvement. 

Shortage of Officers.—There is no doubt that this is due 
mainly to the expense to which an officer is put on joining. 
The £20 outfit-allowance is not enough to cover the outlay, 
and the conditions which an officer must comply with in 
order to obtain that sum, are in many cases impracticable. 
It is really quite unnecessary that a Volunteer officer 
should possess so many articles of uniform. So long as 
unwritten rules require that he should have a tunic for 
church parades, and a mess dress to dine in about a dozen 
+times a year, the reluctance to join will last. It is difficult 
to see why one working suit—the same that he would 
wear if called out—should not suffice. So far from the 
abolition of expensive uniforms having a detrimental 
effect on the force (as is alleged), I believe that it would 
not only weed out those who join merely for the sake of 
the uniform, but would induce a great many excellent 
men to accept commissions, who are now unable to do so. 


Expenses, Attractions, etc.—Many Volunteers express 
themselves only too anxious to do more military work, but 
declare that this is impossible on the score of expense. But 
if we look into the causes of expenditure we see many items 
which might, apparently, be curtailed. Why are large 
sums spent every year on uniforms, entertainments, 
luxuries in camp, band, and compensation? Mainly with 
a view to attracting recruits. It is said that if the numbers 
cannot be kept up the capitation grant will not pay the 
current expenses of the year. I have already pointed out 
that the result of this is that more importance is liable to 
be attached to the money than to the work, but the fact 
remains that expenses must be met. The only remedy is 
to hold out inducements to men to join other than those 
which can merely be bought with the corps money. To 
effect this, the principle of paying special grants in respect 
of useful military accomplishments should be very greatly 
extended (the money being paid when possible to the men 
themselves), every specious attraction should be with- 
drawn by order, and all legitimate expenses should be 
reduced to a minimum by the systematic help of a central 
Government bureau. Amongst specious attractions may 
be included many and varied uniforms, bands, luxuries in 
camp, and compensation (which is dealt with further on). 
Legitimete expenses might be curtailed, if material for 
uniform were supplied from Government shops at cost 
price, if suitable drill-halls were acquired, or provided 
once for all, by the Government and the corps only called 
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upon to keep them in order, and it arrangements wero 
made to supply corps in camp with food at cost price, 
contracted for in wholesale quantities by the Government, 
If the expenses were successfully reduced by these methods 
it might be possible to reduce tie capitation grant from 
358. to, say, 303. (supposing it were found that the latter 
figure covered all expenses as far as the corps, as a whole, 
was concerned) and to devote the remaining 5s. to prizes 
for accomplishments, on the distinct understanding that 
the individual men should reap the benefit of their extra 
efforts. 
Militia Ballot and Payment of Volunteers. 


The most effective measures that have yet been sug- 
gested for the improvement of deficiencies in the Home 
Defence Forces are the Militia Ballot and payment of the 
Volunteers. It is possible that one only of these remedies 
may be applied, or they may both be applied simultane- 
ously. It is claimed that not only will the enforcement of 
the Militia Ballot fill up the ranks of that force, but that 
the fear of being drawn for the Militia, will drive many 
men, otherwise unwilling, into the Volunteers. By this 
means the Volunteers would always be up to strength, 
and a higher degree of efficiency could be called for. 

Now, whether the enforcement of the Militia Ballot Act 
would improve the efficiency of the Militia or not, the 
effect on the Volunteers would, in all probability, be the 
very reverse of what is anticipated. Men would join 
readily enough, but their quality as soldiers would de- 
teriorate in exact proportion to the degree of moral com- 
pulsion brought to bear. Take the ordinary case of a 
civilian who is not a volunteer. The Militia Ballot is 
put into force in the district in which he lives, and he 
joins the Volunteers at once. Why does he do this? 
Because the certainty of service in the Volunteers is a 
lesser evil than the chance of being drawn for the Militia, 
which would otherwise hang over his head. Any objec- 
tions that he might have had before towards military 
service will be immensely strengthened. A great many 
men do not now join the Volunteers because they know 
they cannot afford the time. _ In the case I have supposed, 
the man would still be unable to afford the time. But 
now he feels himself practically obliged to join the Volun- 
teers, obliged to lose money and perhaps suffer a great 
loss in his business, as the only alternative to a state of 
uncertainty as to his future which he would find intoler- 
able. To make his case harder, he would (in a great 
many instances) see around him men who had not been 
drawn, and who had not joined the Volunteers, his own 
rivals in business perhaps, and men far more able to put 
up with the inconveniences of Militia or Volunteer service 
than himself. His feeling of resentment would be in no 
whit diminished by the fact that these lucky men had run 
the chance of being drawn for the Militia; that he himself 
had provided against such ill-luck by joining the Volun- 
teers, would only make him more of a martyr in his own 
eyes. The one fact that he would constantly remember 
would be that he had been coerced into serving, while 
others had escaped. The unfairness of the conditions 
that forced him into the ranks would appeal to him more 
strongly than any other consideration. Consequently he 
would hate the service, do his best to escape from it, and 
comply with the barest minimum of the conditions. 
Assuming that the conditions of efficiency were made no 
stricter than they are at present, it is clear that there 
would be many thousands of men driven into the Volun- 
teers absolutely unable to comply with those conditions 
without suffering a very real loss in their business. And 
besides, will the Commanding Officer of a corps be always 
ready to welcome such men? If they are accepted and 
fail to make themselves efficient, is the corps to bear the 
brunt of legal actions to recover the 35s. in each case, or 
is the Government to inflict the fine? And it is most im- 
portant to note that, even if the fine is inflicted, it will not 
be any satisfaction to the nation, because even the re- 
covery of 35s. will not provide an efficient volunteer. 
What is wanted is men, not money. For the purpose of 
repelling an invasion it matters not how many men would 
like to be efficient if they could, what does matter is how 
many men are efficient. And at present no means exist 
of compelling a volunteer to be efficient ;_ the threat of a 
fine is the only pressure that can be brought to bear. 

But, it is alleged, all these difficulties will vanish if the 
volunteers are paid. And, whether or not the Militia 
Ballot Act is to be put in force, it seems probable that 
Temuneration of some kind will be given to the Volunteers. 
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If this course should recommend itself to the Commis- 
sioners, I trust they will couple it with two conditions of 
the first importance, viz., that efficiency shall in no way 
be reckoned by “‘ paper” records of drills, and that the 
minimum standard of efficiency shall be considerably 
raised. I have already dealt with the radical defects of 
the present system of ‘paper efficiency” and all the argu- 
ments I then used must be held to apply with many times 
the force, as soon as it is proposed to pay the Volunteers 
with public money. Hitherto it has been felt that if the 
volunteer does. not come up to a very high standard of 
military efficiency, at any rate he does not cost the country 
much. If this is to be changed, and if he is to be paid as 
much or more than will amply compensate him for loss of 
civil employment (and it is not every man’s position that 
can be reckoned at ‘“‘so much per day ”) then it is only right 
that the country should see that they get good value for 
their money. Supposing that every Volunteer complies 
with the conditions of efficiency as they stand at present, 
it is impossible to believe that large grants of public money 
will be paid for men who put in no more than fifteen hours’ 
drill per year and a camp every other year. For, unless 
the payment is such that it will amply compensate the 
man for loss of civil wages, it will have no effect. There- 
fore, it is extremely unlikely that payment at current Army 
rates will be anything like high enough—certainly it will 
not be a sufficient inducement to the more intelligent 
and highly-paid artisan who forms such a good feature of 
the Volunteer Force. Unless, therefore, the social and 
intellectual status of the Volunteer is to be allowed to sink 
to a very much lower level than we have hitherto been 
acoustomed to, the country, if it wishes to pay, must be 
prepared to do so with a very free hand. The higher the 
pay the more necessary it is to secure a good return, and I 
beg to urge the Commissioners, with all the earnestness at 
my command, if they see fit to recommend payment in any 
form, to recommend also, as the first and most important 
condition, that the standard of military efficiency shall be 
raised. I have already explained how supremely im- 
portant the camp training is, not only to the individual, 
but to the whole corps, and if payment is to be made at all, 
it should be rigidly confined to those who attend camp, no 
attendances previous or subsequent to camp constituting 
any right to monetary recognition whatever. 


Compulsory Service. 

The instructions to the Commissioners are to ‘ report 
whether any, and if any, what changes are required” to 
bring the Militia and Volunteers into a satisfactory con- 
dition. These terms are sufficiently wide to embrace every 
suggestion that could be made, and nothing which aims at 
the improvement of the Home Defence Forces can be said 
to be outside the purview of their inquiries. During the 
last few years very great efforts have been made to bring 
the Auxiliary Forces up to the requirements of modern 
warfare, but not with complete success. Now, however, 
the Volunteers are beginning to look at the question them- 
selves in a manner which is calculated to alter the problem 
altogether. They are beginning to wonder whether there 
is any moral obligation on their part to undertake a duty 
which they feel should be shared by everybody. “‘ Why,” 
they ask, “‘ should we make a great sacrifice, when the 
vast majority of the population do nothing ?”” There is 
indeed no answer to this question, and so long as we depend 
on purely voluntary effort for the defence of the Kingdom 
against invasion, the national danger that lurks behind 
this question will remain. While there is no reason to 
suppose that Englishmen, as a whole, would hesitate to 
come forward when once the enemy set foot upon the 
soil, it is a much more difficult matter to persuade them 
to adopt beforehand the only rational means of self- 
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defence. Up till now, all the suggestions I have made 
have been on the assumption that no constitutional change 
in the Volunteer system is contemplated ; for even if 
resort were had to the Militia Ballot, the increase in the 
Volunteers, that would doubtless follow, would in point 
of fact be a purely voluntary increase. And as long as the 
voluntary principle is at the root of the system the diffi- 
culties connected with a satisfactory standard of efficiency 
will remain. Make the basis of the system compulsion, 
and all difficulties vanish, for the simple reason that a 
man’s performances are not limited by his own inclina- 
tions. But it is extremely important to bear in mind one 
feature of the case. Compulsion, if resorted to, must be 
universal, Limited compulsion, whether in the form of 
the Militia Ballot or any other form, depending, as it 
must, on chance in the choice of victims, is bound to be 
unfair. It is impossible to prevent the lot sometimes 
falling on those who can ill afford to bear it, and for the 
same reason the allowing of substitutes would be fatal, 
every man who could afford it would pay for a substitute, 
and those who could not would suffer in proportion. The 
result would be that the service would be hated by every- 
one and evaded on every opportunity. But if the service 
is universal all sense of injustice is removed; no man 
feels it a grievance to be compelled to do what everyone 
else is doing. I will not occupy the time of the Commis- 
sioners with the well-worn arguments in favour of some 
form of universal military service for all young men in the 
United Kingdom. I will confine myself to pointing out 
how completely it would solve the problems of Home 
Defence. All difficulty as to efficiency would disappear. 
The men would be at the disposal of their instructors for 
a certain time, and nothing would be easier than to allow 
the period of service to be curtailed in proportion to the 
good quality of the work done, and promotion, rewards, 
and decorations could be held out as an incentive to in- 
dustry. But the strongest argument in its favour is the 
fact that it would be quite enough to prevent any attempt 
at invasion. If every Englishman were trained to the use 
of arms, if, moreover, every Englishman had a place in an 
organised system of national defence, where the entire 
nation was prepared to rise against the invader, no one 
would dare come near us. If, indeed, there are persons to 
be found, as there are, who consider that the Home Defences 
of the country are now in a satisfactory condition, it 
follows a fortiori that the preparedness of every man to 
join in the repulsion of the invader would “ make assurance 
doubly sure.” 

But in spite of the wide issues covered by the terms of 
reference, the Commissioners may not feel themselves 
called upon to express an opinion on the question of uni- 
versal compulsory service. They may, however, do one 
thing which will clear the way for a measure which is 
bound to come in course of time. I refer to the entirely 
erroneous notions which prevail among a certain class with 
regard to the nature of compulsory service. The word 
“conscription ” has a terror for these persons, entirely 
unwarranted by the circumstances. They will see no 
middle course between an absolutely uncontrollable 
system like our own, and a rigid three-year service with all 
the objectionable attributes of barrack life, that we see 
on the Continent. The latter is, I need not say, entirely 
out of the question and totally unsuited to our needs, 
nevertheless it is impossible to mention the word “com- 
pulsion ” or “conscription” without creating a whole series 
of false impressions in the minds of the class I refer to. 
Anything the Commissioners can say that will tend to 
remove their false impressions, and rouse the public (with- 
out whose aid no great measure of this kind can be carried. 
into effect) to a sense of the real needs of the situation, 
will deserve the warmest thanks of the nation. 
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APPENDIX LXXX. 
SCHEME FOR A HOME DEFENCE (VOLUNTEER) ARMY OF 200,000 ALL RANKS. 


(Memorandum by Colonel E. T. D. Cotton-Jodrell, 2nd Cheshire (Railway) R.E., Volunteers, see Question 12544.) 


Estimate of the probable cost of a Home Defence Army Divide the Infantry into 5 Army Corps, each with a 
of Volunteers, having an establishment of 200,009 officers proportion of Artillery, Engineers, &c. 
and men. 


Expenditure to be considered. Each Army Corps to contain 3 Divisions 


» Division 38 2 Brigades 
1. Pay and Rations for Training and Musketry. » Brigade es 4 Battalions 
2. Items covered by the present Volunteer Vote. 
3. Pay &c. of new General Staff. Staffs required :— 
4. 4. 5» Army Corps and Minor Staffs. Army Corps eh at eS 5 
5. Rent of Offices, &c. Divisional - 3 = eres |) 
Brigade - 3 = 2 - 30 
1.—{a.) Pay and Allowances for Training and Musketry. 
6,600 officers at £10 perannum- - - - £66,000 Establishment of Stags. 
en » Army pay and allowances, = 
say at 10s. for 8 days *26,400 A.—Army Corps. 
2,700 Staff Sergeants at £10 per annum - - 27,000 General Officer Commanding - Z B é ee | 
7,100 Sergeants » Bin on - » 56,800 Aidede-Camp - - - - - - - 3 
9,000 Full Corporals ,, 6 ,, » : - 54,000 Qhief Staff Officer - - - - - - = JI 
114,600 Privates gee OTUs - - 873,000 Aide-de-Camp = - x; : : é 1 
———— Adjutant General’s Department - ee a ee 
1,103,200 Quarter Master General’s Department - < 3 
1(b). Rations. Director of Railways - - ree re | 
a Aide-de-Cam - a 1 
193,400 N.C.O,’s and Men at 10s. Caniinanding antillery a ON age Soe ee Seis 
for 8 days’ period - - - - - 96,700 Aide-de-Camp  - 4 . 7 i ce ee bey 
eae Commanding Engineers - zi < . 5 ros | 
1000 gedeCanp 8 we Pe ee O 
— Medical Department - Poms | 
2.—Items covered by the present Volunteer Vote, Tears and Stores (unger Railway Directors) phe ll 
1903-4. Pay Department - - i 
Pay, &c., of Adjutants - - - - - £88,000 » 
5s » Instructors - - - : - 126,000 ats 
Capitation Grant - : : : - 650,000 
Camp o 2st ef Oa Se So ee 2 5.1894.000. Clerks te ie ne A 2 - 15 
Miscellaneous - - : - - - - 84,000 - 
1,282,000 B.—Divisional. 
{ess Appropriations in Aid - —- - - 2,000 Tieutenant-General 2 b ere east 
oan Ann Aide-de-Camp~ - - = : = Lee 
£1,280,000 Adjutant General’s Department : - - - 1 
“——————_—s«="EQuuaarrter Master General’s Department - - - 1 
. . : 

‘The above sum of £1,280,000 when reduced proportion. Commanding Artillery - - - - + - 1 
ately from the basis on the Army Estimates (Vote 5) ae sical De Engineers - © = = eo 
1903-4, for a strength of 265,000 to the proposed one of 5 ical Department = =- = - - - + = t 
200,000, and deducting also a proportion of the Camp sel * ; : 2 3 5 brane 
Grant, say one-half (as camp allowances are now partly Stores, Bo ee a cS 
included under the head of pay), makes a reduction of i 
£440,000, which gives the total sum required under this 10 
heading to be £840,000. =. 

Clerks - - - S - " Z 3 sie 8; 
3.—Pay, &c., of new General Staff. = 

Taking the «‘Times” estimate of numbers as a basis at ~ Bri 
half the amount, as the “Times” includes the Militia, C.— Brigades. 
there would be required, say : Brigadier - - - - oy eee Se See UE 

Aide-de-Camp - -— - ny Re ee Bs 
50 Officers and perhaps same number of Clerks. Brigade-Major - - 7 S Si fs a 42 
50 Officers at say £750 a year - - - - £37,500 Transport Officer - 5 i . z ek 
» Clerks 4, » 200 5 - - + = 10,090 * 
Total - £47,500 = 
—_ Clerks - : - 3 z -2 
4.—Pay, &c., of Army Corps and Minor Staffs. = 
Distribution of the Force of 200,000. Numerical Strength of Above. 
Infantry—120 Battalions about 120,000 officers and men Officers for 5 Army Corps at 20 = 100 
Artillery, Engineers, Transport Clerks 4, oy oy » 1 = 15 
Services - - - 2 80,000 ,, be ae Officers w 1S Divisions » 10 = 150 
Clerks + ’ —is = 120 
Total ae ” 30 Brigades » 4 = 120 
eTKS yy ny ee’ 


* Horse allowance, and pay for drills, not included. Officers 370 
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Pay of the foregoing Staffs. 


370 officers at £300 a year - - - - £111,000 
255 clerks £150 ,, - - coe - 38,250 
£149,250 

— 


5.—Rents of Offices, &c. 
Home Defence « War Office,” say - - $ 
Army Corps and minor offices ,, - : - 5 


£3,500 


Summary of the Total Estimate for the proposed Home 
Defence (Volunteers) Army of 200,000. 
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From 1, Pay, Musketry, Rations - : - £1,199,900 
2, Items from Vote 5 (Army Estes.) - 840,000 

3, Pay of General Staff : - - 47,500 

4, 5 9 Army Corps, &c., Stafis i 149,250 

5, Office Rents for Stafls - - - 3,500 
£2,240,150 


If the Camp period could be increased to 15 days for 
all, the above total would be about £2,450,000. So 
that, under any circumstances, 2,500,000 should be a 
maximum; which is less than double the present 
Volunteer Vote. 


Under this scheme, as has been worked out, a well- 
trained and properly organised Volunteer Army of 200,000 
officers and men would cost under twice as much, but its 
efficiency should be increased far beyond that proportion. 


APPENDIX LXXXI. 


VOLUNTEER NOTES: 


(Memorandum by Colonel E. T. D. Cotton-Jodrell, 2nd Cheshire (Railway) R.E. Volunteers, see Question 12545.) 


The chief weak points in the Volunteer system are 
mainly traceable to two causes—lack of organisation and 
want of means of enforcing proper and adequate discipline 
and control. 

1, Organisation.—As regards this, we may say that 
practically there is none. We have, scattered all over the 
country, a mass of heterogeneous units, many of them 
excellent in themselves, with plenty of good and keen 
material in their ranks, but bound together either by no 
ties at all, or at best by bonds of a very crude description. 


Unite are told off to various places in the Kingdom for 
mobilisation; yet they are seldom trained there, and learn 
nothing of the topographical features of their respective 
districts. Some regiments are trained together in bri- 
gades, when they are commanded by a brigadier and his 
staff, who exercise no control whatever as soon as the 
annual camp-training comes toanend. Volunteer officers 
re untrained in any staff duties, and yet it is, I suppose, 
imagined that, at a great moment of pressure and tension, 
staffs can be found from the Regular forces, springing 
from the ground, sufficient to provide for the effective 
handling of perhaps 200,000 men. 


How is a Volunteer staff to be created all in a rush, at 
the last moment, when every available Staff Officer of any 
experience will be up to his eyes in work with the Regular 
Army? Howcan asuflicient staff be got up at a very short 
notice to get into order the vast mass of men who will be 
distributed all over the country, and want sorting into 
their places? It is all very well to say that there are 
schemes prepared beforehand. These will be of no use 
unless there be constant practice in mobilisation, and 
plenty of training in peace time. 

How many of the various regiments told off to stations 
all round the coast are ever trained in the places they will 
have to defend? And how many of the officers and 
non-commissioned officers are given the chance of learn- 
ing the topography of the districts, of which they ought 
to know every yard? Every feature in the place—the 
roads, the positions, the fords and bridges, the depth of 
the rivers, the accommodation in the towns and villages, 
the water supply, the camping grounds, and the amount of 
provision of all kinds for the use of the troops—should all 
be known and thoroughly worked out, or else there will 
infallibly be the usual disasters at first. 


Cannot these things be improved upon by some system 
of inducing young officers to visit those places where they 
are likely to be employed, and let them study the posi- 
tions, etc., in their spare time ? Units should be told off 
to the districts if possible, where they may be near at hand, 
and then the officers would be more or less on the spot, 
and could do their work of this nature at times most con- 
venient to themselves. 
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In all these questions, the matter of pay or compensa- 
tion, call it what you will, comes in; you cannot expect. 
people to give up all their spare time, unless something 
is made up to them for the loss, or for the sacrifives which 
they make for the benefit of their country, especially 
when there are so many of their fellow-creatures who 
never do a thing for the same worthy object. 

The labourer is worthy of his hire. It is all nonsense 
to expect otherwise at the period to which we have arrived. 
The Government must face this matter of remuneration, 
and the sooner they make up their minds to it the better 
—for all parties concerned—with the present order of 
things. 

There are, as I have said, two most important questions 
to be dealt with, and they are the whole crux of the situa- 
tion; given their achievement, I believe that all the rest 
will follow as a matter of course: 

2. Discipline.—This remains to be considered. I have 
said something in previous notes on this point, but it is o 
very important one, and requires some enlargement. 

The status of discipline can only be raised by making 
all ranks of the force obedient to compulsion in some 
form or other, call it Military Law, or what you will. It 
is to be secured by the adoption of the Army Act, and also 
by giving the Volunteers to understand that they are 
really part and parcel of the forces of the country, and 
that they must take themselves very seriously as such. 
It follows from this that the Regular Army must also 
assist in this good work, and approach their brethren of 
the Volunteers in a little more kindly spirit than they 
have done in time past. Ido not mean to say that man, Ng 
Volunteers do not take themselves seriously now, what 
I mean is that the whole mass should consider themselves 
as a real Home Defence Army, and not as a mere toy. 
There are, in fact,so many amongst them who look upon 
themselves as actual citizen soldiers, and it is rather hard 
on them not to be believed in, not only by those in autho- 
rity, but also by all classes in the country. 


In considering the relations of the Army to the Volun- 
teers, we must bear in mind the feeling which undoubted! se 
exists, especially in the officer ranks of the former, as to 
the so-called lower social status of the Volunteer officers. 
This is very unfortunate, and serves to foster the idea: 
which I have mentioned. Of course there is a good deal 
of snobbishness in all this, but we have to face matters as 
they stand. With more recognition on the side of the 
Government, and a better feeling on the part of the 
Volunteers, which would be produced by a higher status 
being accorded to them, there is little doubt but that o 
different state of things would soon be created, and dis- 
cipline would follow as a matter of course. These are 
considerations not to be trifled with. 
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There is something to be said for our lack of social 
status, or that of some amongst our numbers. No doubt 
there are several in the officer ranks whom we could very 
well dispense with. But the fault is due in great measure 
to the fact that sufficient inducement (not pecuniary) 
is not given to those of good position to enter the Service, 
and therefore we are obliged very often to take men we 
do not care about, and who in themselves are not the class 
we should take if only we could find better. But we must 
take them; if we do not others will, and we have to go 
short. All this would soon be knocked on the head if we 
were better recognised by.the Army, and also by the proper 
people in the country. If we were to be patted on the 
back like the Yeomanry, who are vastly our inferiors, 
from a soldiering point of view at all events, we should 
have a chance and get a far better lot all round. Ina 
word, if we were “ fashionable ” we should be all right. 


How few there are who know the great amount of work 
done by the Volunteers throughout the year—work which 
is done for the pure love of the thing, and which no one 
in the War Office knows or cares one rap about. I often 
wonder why no one ever scems to take the trouble to ask 
for themselves, and to require that officers commanding 
districts should make it their business to find out and to 
record the work done apart from the regular course of 
training and camp, which forms such a very important 
portion of the year’s exercises, and which, I am sure, is 


not undertaken by any other branch of the Auxiliary 
Forces. 


But after all, there is only one way of making us really 
strong, and that is by putting on military law, for officers 
always and for the others when on parade and in camp. 
There is no discipline to be attained properly by any other 
process. 

The Volunteer is essentially a receptive person; he 
wants to be taken seriously, and there is no one who 
tumbles quicker to the réle of a regular Tommy than his 
brother in the Volunteers; and when under proper 
discipline he does not resent it, but rather rejoices in 
being e soldier, and beiag estimated as such. Inspecting 
officers have always made mistakes in the past by not 
finding fault, and by always buttering up the corps, from 
the commanding officer downwards, when they have had 
to inspect. Perhaps this was to some extent unavoidable 
in the old days, but now it is to be hoped that a new order 
of things has come in, and that real comments may be 
passed upon a corps on the way in which it acquits itself 
in the field, or elsewhere. 

All this leads to the arguments in favour of a separate 
staff for these large and important masses of men. The 
number of troops in a district is now so great that it is 
quite impossible for the staff of that district to attend 
properly to the whole number quartered in their respec- 
tive commands. As an instance, I may mention the 
fact that, during all the years I have been stationed at 
Crewe, I have only once seen the Commander of Royal 
Engineers at my headquarters to look over my stores, 
and that was on an occasion when he had to come to Crewe 
on some other business, and I persuaded him to have a 
look round the premises. I do not say he was to blame, 
but all this is bad and should not be allowed to continue. 


Another way which has been thought of for achieving 
these ends, is by throwing open the officer ranks of the 
Volunteers to the obtaining of commissions in the Army, 
the same way as is done in the Militia, and those highly- 
favoured gentlemen, the Imperial Yeomanry ; it certainly 
amounts to a scandal, when one thinks of the proficiency 
in the passing of tactical and other courses in the Volun- 
teers, compared with those passed by either of the other 
branches of the Auxiliary Forces, 


As to the Yeomanry, Lord Chesham has, of course, done 
his best to make them, and small blame to him either, 
but at the same time it must be remembered that the 
Volunteers supplied him with a very fair proportion of 
the force which he had in South Africa. All those behind 
the scenes know what a small number of the Yeomanry 
who went out to the war were really true Yeomen to start 
with. At all events, they were supplemented by about 


5,000 or 6,000 Volunteers. 

And why should not Volunteer officers be eligible for 
commissions? The reason is the old one, which I 
have so often alluded to. It is the questicn of status, 


an! because the Army dislikes the Volunteers and con- 


siders them as snobs. No doubt it will take some time 
to eradicate this feeling altogether, but an improved 
condition of things will make a great difference, and that 
sooner than we may think. It is no use blinking facts. 


To sum up. Give us military law, and the chance of 
being placed on the same footing as the rest of the Aur- 
iliary Forces, and the better position of our own branch 
will soon follow. We have the finest and the most willing 
material of the whole lot to work upon; of that there 
can be no doubt. 


3, Edvication.—One must be prepared to answer ques- 
tions as to how, under the new scheme proposed by the 
Committee of Commanding Officers, Royal Engineers 
(Volunteers), we are ready to say that the young officers 
will be better educated in the future than has hitherto 
been the case. What are the arguments in favour of our 
contention that, granted our scheme, “all the rest will 
follow” ? And with the term “rest” is, of coume, 
included the question of the education of officers. If our 
plans are accepted there will be greater control over 
selection, owing to a reduction in numbers; increased 
responsibility will also be thrown upon commanding 
officers, who should be held far more accountable than 


ever they have been in the past for the general efficiency 
of their units. 


As regards the Engineers, the young officers must be 
drawn much more from the professional classes of civil 
engineers, and then, even with the somewhat lenient 
system of examinations which are to be brought into 
force, I think that, on the whole, fairly good results may 
be expected. 


But the question of the training of the Infantry officer 
is really much more important to consider. For here we 
have the training of civil life quite excluded. We have 
to train these men as soldiers, pure and simple. And we 
must be prepared for difficulties, no doubt. I do not 
see that any amount of examination, however complex 
or exhaustive, can make up for any want of attention to 
the training of the man in teaching him a knowledge of 
the country which he will have to defend, and over which 
he will have to fight. In my previous note on organisa- 
tion I have discussed this matter of training in the field, 
and of teaching officers to obtain a thorough knowledge 
of their ground, so as to be able, whenever they may be 
called upon, to be naturally familiar with all its features 
and capabilities. I have suggested a course which, I 
think, would go far to secure this end, but of course it 
means time, patience, zeal, and hard work on the part of 
the officers immediately concerned. and also of the com- 
manding officer and adjutant. 


In any revision of our present system I look forward 
with some anxiety to the future position of the Colonel 
of a regiment ; he will have to be the leader, but not the 
autocrat in the same go-as-you-please way as at this 
moment. He must be prepared to find his authority 
limited, not by his own sweet will, but by a superior power, 
in the shape of a head-quarter staff of some sort. I do 
not want him to lose his capacity to imtiate, but thereare 
commanding officers and commanding officers, and some 
of the number will be all the better for a good deal of 
stirriug up and looking after. 


All these are considerations connected with the pro- 
gress to be hoped and watched for under our new scheme. 


4, Reduction of the Regular Army.—Although doubtless 
the proposals which have been put forward by the Com- 
mittee of Commanding (fficers, R.E.(Volunteers)for drasti- 
cally changing the conditions of the Volunteer forces of the 
country will cost money, it is certainly part of our con- 
tention and our scheme that a reduction in the numbers 
of the Regular Army can be perfectly well and safely 
made when the Auxiliary Forces are placed upon proper 
footing. It is the intention that the Auxiliary Forces 
should be mainly responsible for Home Defence. Hither- 
to the theory has been that the interior work of defence, 
as well as the foreign needs of the Empire, should both be 
carried out by the Regulars, supplemented in the former 
case by the Auxiliarics ; but under the new system it is 
proposed that the main work of defending the “ hearths 
and homes ” should be entrusted to the Militia and Volun- 
teers, strengthened by a leaven of well-trained Regular 
troops ; the rest of our standing army being abroad or in 
readiness for reliefs. In other words, whereas as DOW 
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‘home defence is given to the Regulars and is stiffened by 
the Auxiliaries, in the future we propose that the latter 
should be our chief mainstay, and be stiffened by the 
former, for this special purpose. 


As regards the reductions which might be made, there 
is much sense in the views set forth by the “Times,” in 
the articles written by “ Reformer”? in the early spring of 
this year. I haveno particular objection to Mr. Brodrick 
calling things Army Corps if it pleases him to do so. But 
no human being can prevent even our First Army Corps 
being split up by the exigencies of war, just as occurred in 
South Africa. The only possible way of keeping the 
Army Corps intact in this country is to have, at the most, 
‘one or two corps formed from the troops at home which 
are held in readiness for the Indian reliefs; and other 
‘corps formed from the Auxiliary Forces, supplied with 
the necessary details of Cavalry and Artillery from a 
surplus at home; and which armics shall always remain 
at home, at least as far as the Infantry portion is concerned. 
And it must be borne in mind, that the true principle of 
« Decentralisation ’’ can only be genuinely carried out by 
us, with such large units as Divisions and Army Corps, in 
those cases where the troops composing them are, for the 
most part, permanently stationed in this country. 


There seems much to be said for the stationing of an 
Army Corps in South Africa. There you have the climate 
to fit young soldiers for India, the training ground, and 
the, at all events comparative, freedom from the red-tape 
of the War Office at home, all circumstances which, of 
themselves, tend to make an Army Corps efficient. Un- 
fortunately, however, the late Secretary of State for War 
missed the whole point, by declaring that the cost of this 
force should be defrayed, in part at all events, by the 
Indian Government. This has, as we know, for the pre- 
sent wrecked the whole scheme. 

I do not wish now to argue the question of where our 
strategical line is to be drawn, whether it is to be from the 
Cape to Hong-Kong, or elsewhere; but there can be no 
doubt that the South African field affords a splendid train- 
ing ground, which we ought to take advantage of. 


And herein lies the secret of our being able to reduce 
our Regular Army. To-day we have an Army which is 
neither the one thing nor the other. It can never be large 
enough to meet by itself the great military forces of 
Europe; on the other hand it is, plus an efficient Home 
Defence Army, too large for the ordinary and proper 
needs of the Empire, as it is constituted at present. To 
secure the means of maintaining a proper balance in the 
Army Estimates we must have the fixed resolve that the 
Auxiliary Forces sha!l be made thoroughly efficient. If this 
be not done the only alternative is a general service, call 
it conscription or what you will, a thing for which much 
can be said in favour, but which will be far more expensive, 
and for which it is extremely doubtful whether the people 
of this country are as yet fully prepared. 


In any considerations of a system of national training 
I think it would be a very great pity if we were to plunge 
recklessly into the idea of doing away with the Volunteers, 
and of replacing them by some unknown quantity. 

In the Volunteer system we have succeeded in building 
‘up after many years a force of great numerical strength, of 
a considerable amount of efficiency (though not enough), 
and with a certain amount of regimental organisation. 
‘To throw all this to the dogs because of some sentimental 
nonsense of not paying a Volunteer for “ services rendered” 
seems to me to be the height of folly. but just the kind of 
‘stupidity which we, as a nation, are capable of com- 
mitting. 

(Subjects for Enquiry.) 

i. Knowledge of numbers and units really to be relied 
upon as, A., available ; and as B., medically fit for service, 
in the first instance of mobilisation. 


2. The system of medical inspection of recruits in each 
corps. 
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3. Financial arrangements need system and supervision 
different from existing plan; the audit should be more 
searching and complete; greater uniformity in the ex- 
penditure insisted on, if found lax after thorough enquiry. 


Enquiry should be made into how the capitation grant 
is spent under the following items :— 


(a.) Clothing. 

(b.) Mobilisation kit and necessaries. 

(c.) Boots. 

(d.) Annual camps—pay of men, etc. 

(e) Range expenses. 

(j.) Musketry—what expenses are paid by the corps. 
(g-) Drill halls, Institutes, etc. 


Finance should not be bolstered up by private donation, 
and it is possible that a special audit department may be 
necessary. 


4. Special enquiry into the amount of clothing issued to 
units by their commissioned officers, especially as regards 
the needs for camp. 

5. Company officers should be taught to learn the 
topographical features of the districts assigned to their 
units on mobilisation. These officers would be to a large 
extent local residents, and this work, when not doing 
musketry, might be carried out on Saturday afternoons. 
Forms for such information and reports should be supplied 
and prepared. The question of paying for such work done 
to be considered in this as in other Volunteer changes. If 
units cannot be trained in their own mobilisation stations, 
@ thing much to be desired, the above practices should be 
especially insisted on for company officers and non- 
commissioned officers. The information thus obtained 
should be collected and stored at the mobilisation head- 
quarters. 


It is quite of as much importance that the Volunteer 
should know where to take the field, as how todoso. Not 
only would an eye for country be obtained by many 
individuals, but a mass of most uscful and necessary in- 
formation would be acquired. 


To senior officers, opportunities of training in staff work, 
and of mancuvring larger forces than a battalion should 
be afforded. It would be impossible, as I have said else- 
where, in time of stress to find a regular staff for all. On 
the other hand, it cannot be expected that an equally hard 
and fast line can be insisted upon that all shall be equally 
well instructed, amongst the seniors, or amongst the 
Company officers. Men of leisure must be looked for. 


6. There is much need for a thorough organisation 
throughout. If the present system of brigades is con- 
tinued, it should be a constant reality, and not only exist 
for “‘camp-week” purposes. If Volunteer units form 
a part of each army corps, or even only of the 4th, 5th, and 
6th, what will become of the mobilisation scheme ? 


Tf the districts and station are adhered to, what becomes 
of the theory that troops in peace are to be under those 
who will have to command them in war ? 


‘3:7. Railway administration. The plan pursued with 
the 2nd Cheshire Royal Engineers should be extended to 
other railway companies; possibly the system might 
be developed further by the payment of a Government 
subsidy as to steam ship companies. The question of the 
officer class might cause some difticulty here. 


+8, Musketry. There can be but little doubt that all. 
whether regulars or auxiliaries, who carry a rifle, should 
be taught how to use it. The proper provision of range 
accommodation, in an adequate degree, must be a very 
anxious question with any Government for some time to 
come. New ideas of the proper training for our soldiers 
with the rifle, such as are now being started at Hythe, 
will naturally, in due course, superscde the present anti- 
quated methods. equally with the Volunteers as with the 
other branches of the service. 
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MEMORANDUM BY MAJOR ERSKINE, ELECTRICAL ENGINEEBS. 
(Questions in reference to which Lieutenant-Colonel Crompton, C.B., waa unable to furnish full information, 
see Question 10607.) 


10607. The value of the corps depends more on know- 
tedge of duties to be carried out than on attendance at a 
‘arge number of drills. I therefore think that present con- 
ditions of efficiency should be retained which enable 
members to become efficient by attendance at camp only. 


The corps can be brought up to full establishment of 
nine companies under the existing system ; it is, however, 
desirable that paragraph 23 Volunteer regulations be 
altered, excluding electrical engineers, as enrolling is not 
restricted to London. 

This and other alterations to Volunteer regulations 
which would provide for increased voluntary attendance 
at camp for extra days’ training have been submitted to 
the War Office. 


A considerable number of recruits could be obtained in 
Glasgow, Manchester and Newcastle, but it would be 
difficult to work outlying companies at that distance 
from headquarters under existing conditions. 


10596-10597. Under Volunteer regulations for efficiency, 
recruits and previous year non-efficients have to attend 
eight days’ camp and twelve extra technical drills, 
efficients in previous year six days’ camp and twelve extra 
technical drills, or eight and ten days in camp respectively. 
As extra days in camp are of more value for instruction 
than twelve drills, all recruits are required to attend for 
the ten days and join their camp two days before trained 
men. All members have to attend six parades for in- 
fantry drill. In order that all members who attend the 
annual training may be able to become efficient these drills 
are carried out at camp. It is otherwise impossible to 
obtain the required attendance of members in outlying 
districts, 

Recruits have to attend squad drills. For members 


unable to attend at headquarters, arrangements are made 
locally when there are s sufficient number in one town, 
otherwise a recruit has to make his own arrangements for 
such instruction. 


All who have passed a certain standard in working the 
oil engine and search light wear a badge. In order to 
retain this badge members are required to attend twelve 
technical drills in addition to those required for efficiency. 


10614-10617. Recruiting is carried out as far as possible 
in London and towns where local instruction can be given 
both in drill and technical work. il engine instruction 
can only be given at headquarters and at camps. About 
half the corps is recruited from London and district. 
Arrangements have been made for instruction by officers 
or non-commissioned officers of the corps at Birmingham. 
Chelmsford, Leicester, Loughborough and Winchester, 
Men are scattered over the country, a considerable number 
being in the midlands and a few in northern and southern 
counties, W ales and west of England. 


Week-end classes are held between November Ist and 
May list for instruction in oil engine and search light, for 
members living a distance from London. Fares are paid 
out of corps funds up to five shillings for one attendance 
of six hours. Sleeping accommodation is provided for 
members attending these classes. 

10644-10649. For engine and lamp instruction squads 
are formed of about twelve men; two squads can be in- 
structed in oneevening. For lectures, thirty is a convenient 
number. 

Should an increase of strength be required on emergency, 
for short service, a large number of engineers and electri- 
cians could be obtained who could be useful at the war 
stations after a few days’ training at headquarters. 
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MEMORANDUM BY COLONEL H. A. ERSKINE, COMMANDING 3rp VOLUNTEER BATTALION 
NORTHUMBERLAND FUSILIERS. 


(See Question 8691.) 


Sir, 


As it seems doubtful whether the Commission will be 
able to hear evidence from more than a very few Volunteer 
Officers, I take the liberty of forwarding herewith the 
opinion of the senior officers (field officers and officers 
commanding companies) of the battalion under my 
command, in the hope that there may be some oppor- 
tunity of laying it before the Commission. 


I may, however, add that in the opinion of many of us 
no increase in the capitation grant will ensure the 
Government getting value for their money, as the real 
difficulty will not be met, i.e., that of getting really efficient 
ofticers and non-commissioned officers. From our 
experience during the last two years, in trying loyally to 
work the battalion up to a higher standard under the new 
regulations, we find that the amount of time now taken 
up by company officers and sergeants in carrying out the 
work is a very serious tax on them, and we fear that any 
increase of pressure will make it exceedingly difficult to 
yet the right class of man to undertake the work. At the 
same time, it is idle to pretend that there is not, even on 
the present standard, a large proportion of both classes 
not up to the work, who, to ensure efficiency, ought to be 
teplaced. 


Tt is, in fact, impossible to maintain that the Volun- 
teers in their present condition are fit to take their place 
in the fighting line, and personally IT do not see how we 
are to get officers and men thoroughly efficient under the 
present circumstances, as any further demands on the 
time of Volunteers will result in trouble with the 
employers. 


We have gone into the question of pay while in camp, 
or a bonus at the end of the year to efficients, as that 
question will no doubt be already before the Commission ; 
but now that officers and men are to be compelled, not only 
to give up a portion of their spare time, but by going 
to camp for a week to give up working time or their 
annual holiday as well, it seems only reasonable that 
some return should be made to them from the pockets 
of those for whom they are sacrificing time and money, 
and who are themselves unwilling to take their share in 
the defence of the country. 


I would, of course. be prepared to give evidence myself 
if desired. 


I am, etc., 


H. A. ERSKINE, etc. 


Memorandum. 


1. The increased efficiency now required involves increased 
cost. 


That this is so has become very obvious 
to our minds during this year’s training: 
Any attack practice carried on in s manner 
to meet with the approval of an Inspecting 
Officer must mainly consist in crawling from 
cover to cover, and to carry this out 
satisfactorily means considerable practice. The 
wear and tear on the uniforms is, however: 
proving a serious matter, and for this one 
reason alone further money will be required. 
It is further necessary in town battalions to 
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take the companies out into the country, and 
this involves not only cost of transport, but 
cost of rations, as men kept out for more 
than a certain number of hours have to be 
fed. Under the old system a grant was 
given to scattered battalions for concentra- 
tion expenses—this should now be reversed 
and the money be given to town battalions 
for training in the country. 


2. Standing charges should be borne by the country. 
In our opinion no reform will be satisfactory 
which does not effect a radical charge in the 
mode of providing for the financial require- 
ments of the force. The present system 
encourages inefficiency, as no Commanding 
Officer can afford to get rid of inferior men, 
as he has not then the means with which to 
train the good ones. We suggest that all 
standing charges should be paid regardless of 
actual numbers, as the expenses remain the 
same whatever the number of men may be. 


3. Two service kits to be supplied out of the grant, other 
uniforms considered necessary to be supzlied out of 
private funds. 

It appears to us that as the object, and the 
sole object, of Volunteers is to supply the 
country with an efficient force for home defence, 
and as there would probably be no time to equip 
the men should an occasion for their services 
ever arise, it is obvious that every Vclun- 
teer’s clothing, etc., should be that in which he 
would have to serve, and that the authorities 
should see that their money is employed for 
that purpose only. As no troops could be sent 
on service without a change of clothing, and as, 
even in camp, a regiment with only one suit is 
obviously not efficient, every man should have 
two suite, and those two suite should be of the 
service pattern and no other. A single regi- 
ment cannot give up its scarlet or blue, owing 
to the recruiting difficulty, but we do not think 
that recruiting for the force as a whole would 
be affected if the rule were a universal one; 
and the saving of money in the long run would 
be considerable. 

4. Rules of the Corps should be abolished and replaced by 
Standing Orders for the Force. 

This is an obvious necessity for the future wel- 
fare of the force. The rules are generally 
antiquated and ineffectual, but to change them 
requires, by the Act, a general meeting of 
the corps, which in these days would be 
mo3t inadvisable, even if the result of the 
meeting should be a vote in favour of the 
changes. If one corps made their rules strict 
another might make them lenient in order to 
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get recruits, and the resultin any case would 
be unsatisfactory. The rules of service should 
be laid down by Standing Orders and not left 
to the different corps. 


5. Volunteers should be under military law when in 
brigade camp, if not on all occasions when on duty. 


This is 80 obviously necessary under the new 
state of things that it is not necesrary to 
enlarge upon it. 

6. The officer who is responsible for field training should 
invariably be the Brigadier. 

7. Commanding Officers should be relieved of the financial 
liability of camp and corps expenditure. 

(a). Camp. When the annual camp was 
voluntary the Commanding Officer could please 
himself whether he would have one, and take 
the risk; but now that camp is compulsory it 
is obviously unjust to place the financial 
responsibility on him. 

(b.) Corps Expenditure. The risk of great loss 
entailed under present conditions makes tho 
acceptance of command a serious matter for 
men who are not wealthy, and this fact alone 
condemns the system. 

8. The number of Instructors in concentrated battalions 
should be increased or assistance given free by the 
Depét. 

At present during the recruit season we 
have to obtain several drill instructors from 
the Depdt to drill our recruits, and the pay- 
ing of these men is a serious drain on our 
resources. This pay should be recoverable 
as a special grant, or more Instructors should 
be provided. 


9. Transport arrangements should be put on a proper basis. 
10. Machine guns should be issued to all battalions. 


11. Commanding Officers should be ex-officio Justices 
of the Peace. 
12, Adequate range accommodation and an increased 
snpply of ammunition are urgent needs. 
The provision of accessible and well-equipped 
ranges for all battalions should be undertaken 
at once by the State, parliamentary powers 
being obtained for the acquisition of the neces- 
sary land. 
13. Half capitation grant should be paid on all efficients 
immediately after camp. 
14. Volunteer officers should be eligible for honorary staff 
appointments in their districts. 


15. The formation of a Volunteer Intelligence Staff is 
suggested. 


APPENDIX LXXXIV. 
THE VOLUNTEER FORCE. 


(Memorandum by Sir Howland Roberts, Bart. V.D., Colonel Commanding the 1éth Middlesec 
3 (London Irish) V.R.C., see Question 8382.) 


Two propositions and their result are indisputable :— 

I, The raison @étre of the Force has been to bring 
military training, with its advantages. to the doors of 
the nation, and to allow a channel by means of which 
its manhood can serve the country efficiently in case 
of stress or invasion. The ‘“‘ manhood ” here referred 
to is not that of the leisured or moneyed class, but of 
the wage-earning and salaried class, who have as 
much right as the other to find a place in the national 
scheme of defence. 

II. The Secretary for War, by his Royal Warrant 
of November, 1901, and Army Order of Ist April, 
1902, in effect, pronounces his dictum that, unless up 
to a certain technical standard of efficiency laid 
down by his military advisers, the Volunteers are 
useless, and may be relegated to Civilian Rifle Clubs 
(untrained and undisciplined) or to civil life pure and 
simple. 

The result of II. is and has been the regrettable exodus 
from the Volunteers of men of all ranks, who cannot under- 


take to sacrifice, in time or money, more than they have 
hitherto done, and so risk the chance of non-efficiency.”” 
This exodus does not refer to the half-hearted and careless, 
but to the most intelligent, earnest, and hard-working 
men, especially non-commissioned officers, who can only 
undertake to make themselves “efficient ” in their own 
time. 

The expressed proposition that 100,000 men trained as 
the Militia but called Volunteers are better for the country 
than 300,000, comprising already over 100,000 so trained 
in camp plus say 200,000 in a lesser degree but who are 
now being got rid of, is absolutely untenable. 

The gist of the whole matter is that the Compulsory 
Camp for Corps is admirable, but for individuals is destruc- 
tive ; encourage to the utmost but do not compel. 


Organisation and Reorganisation. 


Service Sections.—Every Commanding Ofticer would 
undertake to furnish a section for active service in case of 
need, but, in view of the fact that foreign service 18 not 
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within the purview of a Volunteer’s engagement, I am sure 
it would be a grievous error to enlist the men now in peace 
time and to give them a distinctive badge or uniform. 
Unless heavily fec’d, as a retainer, verbal promises would 
be worthless and I doubt the ability of the men to bond 
fide bind themselves. Also destructive jealousy would arise 
between the « stay at homes” and « goand fights.” Ishall 
not therefore form a Service Section unless forced to do so. 


Transport and Stores for Mobilization.—Corps, of which 
there are several in London, having officers connected with 
great contracting or trading firms, like the Trollopes, 
Maples, Broadwoods, &c., can easily assure themselves of 
transport tacilities free of present cost ; but other Corps, 
like mine, have no such connections, and when under 
constant pressure from the Authorities we effect contracts 
at a regular fee, the cost has been disallowed. Wecannot 
make bricks without straw. 


The only remedy is for a Volunteer Transport Depait- 
ment or Army Service Corps to make all contracts and 
allot the transport, cost to be charged pro rata to capitation 
grant. Verbal contracts (as suggested) must be, as to their 
value, a subject ot derision to a business man, and at any 
rate whatever arrangements, verbal, stamped or otherwise, 
a Commanding Officer might make, he could not, on 
mobilization, stop behind to enforce non-performance by 
legal process. 

The same must be said of stores, blankets, waterproof 
shoes, tools, &c. We have no place to store them, no 
money to buy, nor time and labour to keep moth, rust, &c. 
from corrupting. These should he contracted for and 
allotted by a special Department. 


Musketry and Rifle Ranges.—If training in Musketry be 
a@ first need of H.M’s. troops, then the practice ground as 
much as the weapon must be provided by the nation; 
furthermore all existing ranges must be legally guarded and 
protected (as are « Ancient Lights”) against the encroach- 
mente of the jerry builder and that ilk, who have already 
captured and closed three-fourths of the rifle ranges round 
London. If the ranges were all Government property 
they would be so furnished as to satisfy the requirements 
of the Muskctry Regulations, which could then be duly 
carried out. Now the few ranges left are vastly over- 
crowded in the hours when Volunteers can use them, and 
increased target accommodation is unobtainable. 


The Regulations whether for Musketry or Drill, &c- 
training musi not be hard and fast ones, but 80 elastic 
as to cover the conditions ruling the lorale of the different 
Gorps, the City consolidated and the scattered Country 
Battalion. 

To disarm employers, stop the drain of resignation, 
which will again be very heavy at the end of this and next 
year, and encourage recruiting, the following radical change 
is proposed ; otherwise, in my opinion, we must come to 
compulsory service or conscription in some form or other :— 

Numerically but not nominally divide the Volunteers 
into three classes, intermingling year by year :— 

Class I.—All ranks doing over twenty-five drills per 
annum, “ marksmen,”’ and doing annually eight or 
sixteen days camp. This class, custing the country 
£8 to £9 per annum in capitation grant and camp 
allowances, would be ready for the first line of the 
Army Corps in case of mobilisation, 

Clase IT. (or Ist Reserve).—All ranks doing over 25 
drills per annum, “marksmen” and Ist class 
shots, doing eight days in camp, say once in three, 
costing say £4 per annum capitation and camp 
allowances. Require three weeks hard training at 
Depot on mobilisation, then fit for first line. 

Class III. (or 2nd Reserve).—Recruits and all ranks 
doing 20 to 100 drills per annum and musketry 
course, but no camp ; cost 35s. a head for capitation 
grant. Require five or six weeks hard training at 
Depot on mobilisation. 

The cost named is an average to cover everything for all 

ranks year in and year out. 

Men who have retired from the service would form an 
arric¢re ban, or 3rd Reserve. 

In my battalion I should expect 60 per cent. to be Ist 
Class, 25 per cent. 2nd Class, and 15 per cent. 3rd Class. 

Thus no man would fear to join or stay on because 
unable through business pressure to do “ camp ” in any one 
year, he would simply undertake to do his level best and 
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belong to the relative “ class.” Employers on this under- 
standing would not, as at present, prevent their men from 
joining, or force them to retire in busy seasons. 

Moreover, bond fide « reserves,” as readily efficient as the 
Volunteers who went out to South Africa, would be avail- 
able to fill up cadres or vacancies, and lastly a means 
opened tor those who, with all the patriotism in the world 
want to serve King and Country, but cannot forfeit their 
wage exrning time to a greater extent than has the Volun- 
teer hitherto. Such men well drilled, disciplined, and fair 
to good shots, would be of inmeasurably higher value in 
case of the Country's need, than hordes in Civilian Rifle 
Clubs, goods shots perhaps but undisciplined and entirely 
lacking control or cohesion. 


But the separation into classes must be numerical and 
not nominal. The War Office could require at any 
moment to know the numbers in each class, and the names 
of the men would only appear in Regimental Drill and 
Efficiency Rolls. There must be no badge showing to 
which a man belongs—that would be invidious and do 
great harm ; all would drill together in ordinary times, and 
the classes would be interchanging year by year according 
to individual efficiency. 

By this scheme the Secretary of State would secure 
without hardship his 100,000 or more, extra-trained, 
according to national circumstances of policy or trade, 
and further be provided with a reliable Ist and 2nd Volun- 
teer Reserve. Commanding Officers would, from esprit 
de corps and the higher grants earnable, do their utmost to 
fill their 1st: Class. 

Officers. 


The officers are numerically as well as in efficiency the 
weak part of the Volunteer Force, vide the paucity of 
Q’s and T’s; to improve this state of things: 


1. Put them under the Army Act, giving them a 
public status and personal pride of place. They now 
feel themselves depreciated and degraded as being the 
only officers outside the Act. 


2. Institute garrison free instruction, and, for 
officers at a distance, teaching by correspondence. 
Civilian or ex-Army Instructors are often better 
because more accustomed to the work than “ active 
officers” untrained to instruct. All Commanding 
Officers should pass for tactical, etc., efficiency to- 
command. 

For Volunteer Officers, an adequate knowledge of 
“Tactics,” “Topography,” and « Engineering” are, in 
their order, the most important, next come “Law” and 
“ Organisation and Equipment”; but Volunteer Officers 
should not be heavily taxed, as now, in acquiring military 
science. 

Note.— A great opportunity of inducing officers to qualify 
in military science, was lost at the institution of the “V.D."; 
had it been a sine gui non for obtaining the Decoration that 
the officer should, besides 20 years service, hold the « Q” 
certificates, there would have been but perhaps a dozen 
ready qualiiicd; but every May and November would 
have seen a rush of candidites to be examined—at no 
public cost. The« V.D.” would have been vastly enhanced 
in practical as well as popular value, such as it does nut 
possess now. 

Something might be done, as it is, by deduction of 50 
many vears service to those officers who earn the “Q” 
first. 

Notes. 


Radical difference between great City Intramural Corps 
(consolidated) and scattered Country Corps (admini- 
strative). 

Consequent on old Efficiency Regulations (twelve 
drills of which three must be Battalion) scattered 
country corps were forced always to make a sine qui 
non of “camp” to get any Battalion Drills at all; 
hence individual compulsion nothing new and so no 
hardship. 

But consolidated City Corps regularly have had 
twenty to thirty drills in Battalion per annum, hence 
never any need to enlist with compulsory camp 
clause—which is new and looked upon as a deterrent 
hardship. 

Heavy extra cost on Companies of Intramural Corps to 
get open field training, which is at the door of every village 
company of a scattered battalion. 
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APPENDIX LXXXV. 
THE VOLUNTEER MEDICAL SERVICE. 


(Mencrandum by Col. J. Edwart Squire, Commanding London Companies, R.A.M.C. (Volunteers), 
see (Juestion 13729.) 


No detail of organisation in the Volunteer force can be 
satisfactorily discussed until an initial consideration of 
essential importance, concerning the objects for which 
the force is to be maintained, is decided. 


(a). The original intention seems to have been to 
enable those who had not taken up the profession 
of soldiers to obtain some military training, that 
they might the more efficiently help in protecting 
their homes if the country were threatened; the 
man with even a little military training being pre- 
sumably more quickly made useful than the one 
with no training at all. Under this proposition the 
terms of service must be made elastic, so as to allow 
as many men as possible to get such training as the 
civil occupation of each will permit. 


(b). More recently the Volunteer force has come to 
be considered from the point of view of a possible 
reserve to the regular army, not only in the time 
of national danger, but in the event of a war of any 
magnitude. 

Under this proposition it is essential that every 
Volunteer should be “ thoroughly” trained, and be 
able to take his place beside the regular soldier if 
called upon. 


To carry out the first proposition (a) the organisation 
must aim at encouraging the greatest number of men to 
become Volunteers by making the terms of service suit 
the occupation and leisure of all. A large proportion of 
the civil population would gain some knowledge of mili- 
tary duty, and of these a fair number would become 
useful soldiers if their services were required. 

The military spirit would be strengthened throughout 
the country, and would permeate all classes of the com- 
munity. 

In the second case (b), “efficiency” would be the 
primary consideration ; the number of men able to give 
up the necessary time for the required training would be 
comparatively small, for the terms of service would be 
strict. Volunteering would be the hobby of the few, and 
interest in military matters would consequently be con- 
fined to a small proportion of the population. However 
strict the requirements for efficiency, the men would not 
be trained soldiers when all was done, and the country 
would have a false feeling of security founded on an un- 
warranted assumption that there was a large efficient 
reserve. The first plan would probably give us the 
greater number of well-trained men, for, however light 
tne requirements for “ efficiency ” may be, there will always 
be a large number of men who enter earnestly into the 
work, and become as proficient as anyone can do who is not 
giving up his whole time to soldiering. There is, of course, 
much to be said for either of the above propositions, but 
one or other must be adopted in principle before any detail 
of organisation or regulations for efficiency can be prac- 
tically considered. 

The decision which is arrived at on the above proposi- 
tions will materially affect the Medical Department of 
the Volunteer force, and especially the supply of medical 
officers. 

Medical men are not less patriotic than their fellow- 
subjects, but the nature of their work makes it difficult 
for them to give much time to Volunteer duties, and 
impossible for them to be sure of being able to be present 
with their Volunteer units on any particular occasion. 
The more busily engaged in practice a medical man 
becomes the less time can he give to Volunteer duties. 
Yet it is the exercise of his civil occupation which gives 
him the experience which would be so valuable if he were 
called on take medical charge of troops. A compara- 
tively small amount of military training would give him 
the necessary insight into service methods, though with- 
out some such training his value with a military force 
would be materially lessened. 

With the rank and file of the R.A.M.C. (Volunteers) and 
Bearer companies individual efficiency is the important 
matter, and training in the management of the sick and 
wounded is more essential than combined drill. Training 
in this essential is best earried out with small numbers ; 
evea one man can be usefully instructed by himself. 
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Regulations which demand a maximum number of 
attendances at drills, and a definite number of individuals 
to be present to count as an attendance, tend to a statis- 
tical rather than to a true “efficiency” in this branch 
of the service. 

The men most suitable for taking care of the sick are 
those with superior intelligence and education ; the clerk 
rather than the artisan or labourer makes the most desir- 
able recruit for the R.A.M.C. (Volunteers). The medical 
student, whose training in the hospital would most be 
useful on mobilisation, is also a desirable recruit. 

Both these classes are, however, with difficulty able 
to fulfil the more rigid requirements for efficiency which 
the reserve Volunteer force (b) would demand. 

It must be remembered that the duties of an officer 
of the R.A.M.C. (Volunteers) entail a far greater 
expenditure of time than is demanded of regimental 
medical officers. The administration (interior economy) 
of a company, as well as the training of the men, falls 
within the duties of a R.A.M.C. Volunteer officer. 


VoLUNTEER MEDICAL ORGANISATION. 


The medical organisation for the Volunteer force 
must be both Regimental and Departmental. 


1. REGIMENTAL. 


Each regiment or corps should have one medical officer, 
one non-commissioned officer for ambuiance duties, and 
the proper proportion (two per company) of stretcher- 
bearers. 


Medical Officere.—As Volunteer medical officers 
cannot always attend when required, the duties 
during peace must be distributed by allowing more 
than one medical officer to each regiment: only one 
will be required with the regiment on mobilisation, 
the remainder will be available for hospital duties, 
preferably with the brigade to which the regiment 
belongs, but not necessarily so. The regimental 
medical officers, beyond the one who will remain 
with the regiment on mobilisation, should be notified 
of the unit to which they would be attached on mobili- 
sation so that they may learn the duties they would 
be called upon to perform. 

Non-Commissioned Officer.—The non-commissioned 
officer for ambulance duties should be relieved of 
ordinary regimental duties, and should be additional 
to the regimental establishment for his rank. 

Stretcher-Bearers.—These should be trained by the 
regimental medical officers and be examined annually, 
only those who have passed being allowed to wear 
the badge (S.B.) for that year only. These men would 
be taken from the company ranks, and their duties as 
stretcher-bearers should be entirely secondary to 
their regimental duties. They should never be un- 
necessarily taken from the ranks at battalion drills. 


A senior medical officer should be appointed in each 
brigade to supervise the medical arrangements in his 
brigade. There is no necessity to give him a special rank, 
though when an officer below the rank of surgeon licut.- 
colonel is appointed he should be acting surgeon lieut.- 
colonel whilst holding the appointment. He would be 
seconded from his regiment whilst holding the appointment 
of senior medical officer to the brigade. 


2. DEPARTMENTAL. 


A number of bearer companies and hospital com- 
panies sufficient for the whole force if mobilised into 
brigades, divisions and army corps, should be organ- 
ised. These would constitute the Royal Army Medi- 
cal Corps (Volunteers), 

The present brizade bearer companies should be 
absorbed in to the R.A.M.C. (Volunteers). (see next 
page: For administration and training these 
companies should be organised in “ Divisions,” each 
division representing and comprising the medical 
requirements for a division of all arms (t.e., two 
bearer companies and three field hospitals). 
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Smaller units cannot easily exist on their capitation 
grant, and cannot have the same facilities for training. 

The various companies should be told off to their 
Tespective poste for mobilisation, but should not be 
considered integral parts of any definite brigade, etc. 

The company (three medical officers, one quarter- 
master, and 100 non-commissioned officers and men) 
ig the best administrative unit for peace training, even 
though the individuals in the company might form 
the personnel of two field hospitals on mobilisation. 
Officers and men who, after four years in the corps, 
were unable ‘to fulfil the entire requirements for 
“ efficiency ” might be allowed to remain for hospital 
duties, if considered desirable by the Commanding 
Officer, and earn a modified capitation grant so long 
as they kept themselves up to their duties. 

The orderlies R.A.M.C. (Volunteers) might be graded 
asin the R.A.M.C. (A good deal of dissatisfaction was 
caused by the Volunteers who joined the R.A.M.C. 
for the late war being, on joining the R.A.M.C., graded 
below the St. John ambulance men who had had no 
military training.) The officers often find that as 
time goes on they cannot give the time required from 
a company officer, and yet would willingly remain in 
the corps where their services would be invaluable on 
mobilisation. 

Equipment.—Each division R.A.M.C. Volunteers 
should have issued for training purposes, or be able 
to draw when required, the full equipment of @ bearer 
company and of a field hospital. At present the only 
equipment issued consists in a few stretchers, surgical 
haversacs, water bottles, and knee-caps. There are 
no tents, flags, field companions, panniers, splints, 
instruments, nor any nursing requisites. 

Transport.—The transport sections of the R.A.M.C. 
(Volunteers) are most important, but more than one 
transport officer is urgently needed to the division; a 
veterinary officer would be an advantage, and the 
present grant is totally inadequate. No provision is 
made for company transport — apart from sick 
transport—except that £10 is paid for each company 
cart or wagon horsed during the annual camp. 

The brigade bearer companies should be amalgamated 
with and absorbed in the divisions R.A.M.C. (Volunteers) 
because :—(1) The brigade does not require a bearer com- 
pany during peace, and the size of most Volunteer infantry 
brigades is so great that on mobilisation they would have 
to be broken up; (2) On service it must happen 
that the bearer company must be detached from its brigade 
and posted elsewhere. It is therefore better that bearer 
companies should not form integral parts of a brigade, 
but should be (and must be) available for duty with any 
unit; (3) A single company cannot live on its capitation 
grant - (4) For training it is much more satisfactory to have 
a larger body ot men, since in the Volunteers it is often not 
possible to get more than one-third to one-quarter of the 
strength on parade at any one time; so also esprit de 
corps, and interest in the work grow with numbers ; 
(5) For general cortrol (correspondence, etc.) a few large 
units are better than innumerable small ones. 
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c REsERVE—CIVILIAN AID. 

It will be necessary, whatever organisation exists for a 
Volunteer medical department, to supplement this with 
civilian aid if the force were mobilised for a campaign. 
The civilian aid should therefore be organised in advance. 

The organization of civilian aid should be placed in the 
hands of the National Society for Aid to the Sick and 
Wounded in War (N.A.S.)—the British Red Cross Society. 
This body should be in direct communication with the 
Medical Department of the War Office, and all other 
(ambulance, nursing, etc.) bodies should communicate 
only through the N.A.S. 

The N.A.S. would prepare and keep posted to date a 
list of assistance (organised and individual) which would 
be immediately available in case of war, which would be 
submitted annually to the Director General, A.my 
Medical Service. This list would include a nominal 
roll of civil surgeons, nurses—male and female—dressers, 
compounders, store keepers, etc., eto., willing to serve 
under the following classes :—‘‘ At home,” “abroad,” 
“at any time,” ‘national emergency.”? Some of these 
individuals could be grouped into hospital units. The 
St. John Ambulance Association and other ambulance 
societies, general civil hospitals, nursing institutions, etc., 
would be called upon to say how many bearer com- 
panies, field hospitals, etc., they could furnish as to per- 
sonnel and send a list of names, etc. ; these bodies would 
also furnish the names of individuals and the duties they 
would undertake—viz.: Surgeon, nurse, compounder. 
The scale of pay for each duty would be laid down by the 
War Office, and agreed to by all entering their names. 
The list would be revised annually so that no one would 
be liable beyond the year without notice. 

Similarly a list of firms and hospitals willing to supply 
stores—bedding, instruments, etc., would be kept, with 
the agreed price of each article and the number of cach 
that the firm, &c,.could supply “‘at once,” or “ with notice.” 
Also patterns of authorised clothing and equipment for 
individuals with prices and where obtainable should be 
kept for reference. 

By such an organisation, time, labour, and expense 
would be saved in case of emergency. 

Only one central body should be in direct communi- 
cation with the War Office, otherwise confusion and 
jealousy hamper the organisation. The Red Cross Society 
scems to be the proper channel of communication between 
the civilian aid and the War Office. 

Since it is an advantage for even the civilian attached 
to a force in the field to know something of military 
methods, all whose names are on the list for service might 
be required to make themselves acquainted with the 
duties they would be called upon to perform. The 
“ civilian” hospitals might be mobilised for a week—some 
few every year—and individuals might be attached to 
Divisions, R.A.M.C. (Volunteers). These would not wear 
uniform but a brassard on the sleeve of their civilian dress. 

A senior Volunteer medical officer, and a represen- 
tative of the Red Cross Society, should be appointed on 


the Advisory Board or on the staff of the Director General, 
Army Medical Service. 


COST OF TRANSPORT. 


2 Wacons Onty, 10 Wacons, 
SERvicE—expended on; | 
1 1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 1901. 1902. 
£8. d. £ad : £8. d £8. d £os d 
fa) Hire of Horses - -| 7229 0 64 6 3 ra 98 210 132 010 | 176 12 6 
(b) Storage of Wagons -| 10 00 10 0 0 & 55 0 0 55 0 (0 55 0 0 
(c) Training of Men - . ras — Rae 5 00 5600 13 13 0 
(d) Repairs, ete. + - ~~ 23 4 | 28 6316 5 | Gf 9 9 | 4315 9 
\ ce 
23 e 
Tota ExpenpiturE -| 82 9 0 98 0 Ba 22119 3 | 25610 7 | 289 1 3 
J 
iJ 
(Transport - -| 40 0 0 | 40 0 Ba 200 0 0 | 200 0 0 | 200 0 9 
Grants; Camp - = - sz = od _ - 40 0 0 
(Forage- +  - - - ca -_ _ =e 
Loss - -| 42 90] 58 0 2119 3 | 5610 7 | 49 1 3 
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APPENDIX LXXXVI. 
VOLUNTEER MEDICAL SERVICE. ; 
(Memorandum by Lieut -Colonel W. Coates, Commanding Manchester Companies, R.A.M.C. (Volunteers).) 


ReEcoMMENDATION No. 1. 

The Necessity of Increasing the Amount of Camp Allow- 
ances in the Case of Volunteers of the R.A.M.C. 
(Volunteers). 

Volunteer regulations issued with special Army Orders, 
dated 27th November, 1901. Section 8, Paragraph 12. 


This paragraph enables R.A.M.C. (Vol.) and bearer 
companies, which elect to do so, to camp for thirteen 
days, but during such encampment, Class 1 allowances 
only will be granted, except in the case of a bearer com- 
pany attached to the field army. Experience has 
now demonstrated the impracticability of Volunteers 
camping for longer than seven days without pay ; and it 
is only when the special allowance of 6s. a day is granted 
that it is possible to pay members. Moreover, it has a 
bad effect on Volunteers that some battalions have special 
privileges whereby men can be paid and not others: and 
particularly is this marked in the case of this corps where 
one company (No. 7 the bearer company of the 29th 
V.I.B. of the field army), draws special allowances and 
not the others. It seems desirable that the special 
allowance of 5s. should be granted to all Volunteers in 
camp, even if they only remain in camp one week, but 
it is essential that it should be given to members who 
remain in camp a fortnight. 

REcoMMENDATION No. 2. 
Need of Further Equipment for the Training of Companies 
of the R.A.M.C. (Volunteers.). 

The equipment that is issued for training purposes is 
laid down in paragraph 750, Volunteer Regulations, and a 
battalion of six companies, such as our own, gets no 
further equipment for training purposes than one company 
of a similar organisation. According to this paragraph 
no further equipment is necessary for training six or 
seven companies than for one. As the companies train 
at the same time, equipment for each is necessary. 

I would suggest that in paragraph 750, Volunteer 
Regulations, line 2, the words ‘“‘ The headquarters of a” 
and the words “or companies” be deleted, by which 
deletion each company would receive the equipment 
named in the paragraph. 

Companies of the R.A.M.C. (Vol.) are told off on mobili- 
sation to furnish bearer companies and field hospitals to 
the field army. We have neither the equipment of a 
bearer company nor of a field hospital issued to us, with 
which to train our members, except during camp (one 
week of the year), and then only as an act of grace, and 
not by regulation. A division of the R.A.M.C. (Vol.) 
with five or more companies which can satisfy the autho- 
rities as to the necessary store-room accommodation, 
could with great advantage have on charge (a) The full 
equipment of a field hospital, and (b) of one bearer company, 
and (c) of two marquees of a stationary hospital, so that the 
members may be fully instructed in the duties they might 
be called upon to perform. It is even suggested that 
the equipment would be better in use than in store. 

RECOMMENDATION No. 3. 
Necessity to Increase the Number of Trained Cooks. 

In accordance with existing regulations, one member 
of this corps only may be sent to Aldershot annually for 
@ course of training in cooking. It is of the greatest 
importance in medical organisations of this kind that a 
large number of qualitied cooks should be available, and 
I would strongly recommend that authority be granted 
to this corps to send annually one member of each com- 
pany, and one member of the transport sections to Alder- 
shot for a course of training in cooking. 

Apart from the necessity of having two or three good 
cooks in each company, the importance of this recommen- 
dation is emphasised by the fact that each company 
would be acting independently on mobilisation, and 
hence a company might find itself an independent unit 
without a trained cook at all, and without the means of 
training any. 

REcoMMENDATION No. 4. 
Special Enrolment of Qualified Chemists as Sergeant 
Compounders in the R.A.M.C.( Vol.) 

Rach company ef the R.A.M.C. (Vol.) should certainly 

possess at Icast one sergeant compounder. We have 
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© facilities in this corps for the training of members as 
3 ergeant compounders, and we have found great difficulty 
i n inducing qualified chemists to join the ranks. ‘ 
1 would strongly recommend that in each company of 
the R.A.M.C. (Vol.) the establishment be increased by 
the addition of one sergeant compounder; and that 
authority may be granted to enrol qualified chemists in 
the proportion of one per company with the rank of 
“ergeant compounder on joining, such to earn the effici- 
ency and proficiency grant by attendances similar to the 
other members. These men would be of infinite value 
on mobilisation ; and it would amply repay the War Office 
to have such a body of men upon whom they could call. 


RecomMENDATION No. 5. 
Increase in the Number of Transport Officers for 
the R.A.M.C. (Vol.) Manchester. ; 

It is important for the satirfactory working of transport 
sections of the R.A.M.C. (Vol.) that an incressé in the 
number of officers be authorised. Although the nine 
sections in this command number 241 N.G.O.’s and men, 
only one transport officer is allowed by regulation. It is 
impossible for him to exercise proper control over this 
large number of men ; and, further. if the new regulations 
are carried out to the letter, he should be present at every 
sectional drill. Although I have a transport officer 
of exceptional ability, energy, and enthusiasm, it is im- 
possible for him to keep this large number of men in hand, 
and it does not seem to be expected in any other branch 
of the Service. It would be a great help if one transport 
officer could be sanctioned for each section. 


RecommeEnpation No. 6. 
Necessity for a Veterinary Surgeon for a Division 
of the R.A.M.C. (Vol.). 

Volunteer Regulations allow of no veterinary surgeon 
to transport sections of the R.A.M.C. (Vol.) 

As we have 241 transport members and a large number 
of horses are required by us in camp, I submit that a 
veterinary surgeon could advantageously be allowed 
to a division of the R.A.M.C. (Vol.) 

Previous to leaving Manchester for camp a4 veterinary 
surgeon's certificate is required that the horses taken are 
free from disease, and on two occasions the services of a 
veterinary surgeon have been required urgently in emer- 
gencies in camp, and it has taken a long time to secure one. 

Farther, on mobilisation these companies would have 
336 horses on duty, and a veterinary surgeon would be 
necessary. 


RECOMMENDATION No. 7. 


To show the necessity of increasing the Annual Grant 
allowed to the transport sections of the R.A.M.C. (Vol.) 
Manchester. : 

By War Office letter, dated 5th June, 1899, companies 

of the Royal Army Medical Corps (Vol.) are authorised 

to form transport sections, so as to render themselves 
self-supporting in regard to transport, personnel, and 
horses. This corps consists of six companics and also 
of the bearer company of the 29th (Vol.) Brigade of the Field 

Army, and it has authority to form nine transport 

sections in connection therewith. These consist of one 

officer and 240 non-commissioned officers and men. 

With these transport sections, twelve ambulances and 

service wagons are held on charge, together with twenty- 

four double sets of harness, and eightcen sets of out- 
riders’ saddlery. The non-commissioned officers and men 
have to be carefully trained in riding and driving, harncss- 
cleaning, and other corps drills. The ambulance and 
general service wagons have to be turned out at ieast 
four times a year, each with four horses, and the only 
allowance over and above the capitation grant to cover 
the expenses of the training of these nine sections is £240, 
and there are no special camp allowances. It is impossible 
to work these sections satisfactorily on the present grant, 
and an entrance fee has to be charged recruits on joining 
and other methods adopted for making up deficiencies. 

The following details are submitted in confirmation. 

(a) Extra expenses are incurred in connection with the 
transport sections, and the yearly efficiency grant per 
member of 35s., and the allowance per company of £40 per 
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annum (vide Volunteer Regulations, paragraph 595c.) by no 
means cover the actual expenditure incurred in training 
transport members, hence nothing can be saved out of the 
transport section allowances towards the cost of main- 
taining headquarters and drill-halls, and towards the cost 
of clerical and other working expenses, and of all other 
necessary charges appertaining to the proper conduct 
of the organisation of this corps. In fact, if the transport 
sections stood alone, as a separate organisation, they 
would be in a bankrupt state. 

(b) The cost of clothing a transport member is consider- 
ably greater than that of clothing an ordi member. 
If a transport member remains in the corps the full four 
years for which he is enrolled, he simply earns four annual 
grants equalling £7, but his clothing alone actually costs 
the corps £7 63. 5d. The cost of clothing is as follows :— 
Tunic, 19s. 6d.; serge frock, 12s. 6d.; overalls, 14s. 
breeches, 17s. 6d. ; jack boots, 21s. ; jack and swan neck 
spurs, 5s. 6d.; helmet, 6s. 6d.; cloak, 30s. ; belt, 7s., 
haversack, 1s. 10d. ; kit, 1s. 9d.; service bag, 3s.; forage 
cap, 2s. 6d.; water-bottle, 28.; total, £7 68. 5d. But 
every member does not remain in the corps four years, a8 
in every corps leakages occur from many causes. 

(c) To earn the grant of £240 per annum for these 
nine sections, twelve wagons have to be horsed four times 
each year with a team of four horses in each wagon 
Eighteen sergeants and staff sergeants have to be mounted 
as out-riders. The cost of providing these sixty-six horses 
four times yearly at the lowest estimate is £138 12s. 

(d) To provide for risks incurred to horses and other 
possible accidents the sum of £75 per annum at least ought 
to he available. 

(e) Seventy-eight pounds per annum will be expended 
in providing for the proper cleaning and care of the twelve 
wagons, the twenty-four sets of team harness, and the 
out-riders’ saddlery, etc. 

(f) Considerable expense is incurred in teaching these 
members riding and driving. They have to be able to 
drive when mounted and also with the long rein. Just 
now we are very favourably placed in that a company 
of the Army Service Corps is stationed at the Hulme 
Barracks, and the officer commanding gives us every 
possible assistance, but this may not always be so, and 
an estimated payment of £127 4s. is required even now to 
remunerate the non-commissioned officers and men whose 
time is taken up with extra duties, and horses used, in 
connection with the training of the 240 transport members. 
The riding lessons of Volunteers must take place at night, 
or on Saturday afternoons, and the non-commissioned 
officers and men of the Army Service Corps who sacrifice 
their leisure in order to help towards the efficiency of the 
Volunteers, must be properly rewarded, and the corps is 
in the habit of paying to the drivers of the Army Service 
Corps 6d. for each horse which is allowed for our use, and 
a further sum to the sergeant-major of the Army Service 
Corps who is responsible for the horses. 

(g) A further sum of £60 per annum at least is needed 
for the pavment of saddlers’ and wheelwrights’ bills and 
further other similar expenditure in connection with these 
transport sections. 

(h) It is necessary to point out that members who join 
these sections have no knowledge of horses or riding, and 
hence to make them really efficient an extended course 
of training is necessary. Each recruit attends thirty-six 
riding lessons on an average, and subsequently six lessons 
in team-driving, and six in long rein driving. These he 
does in addition to attending his cavalry foot drills and 
his classes in harness instruction, stable management, etc. 

(i) Tie transport sections have only been successful 
with us because outside help has been obtained,{but the 
time seems to have arrived when it seems almost impossible 
to receive private funds towards Volunteer work, and it is 
next to impossible now to induce members who join such 
& corps a3 ours to pay anything towards the cost of their 
riding or uniform. If the Secretary of State for War could 
be induced to increase the grant per company as laid 
down in paragraph 595 c. Volunteer Regulations, to £100, 
this branch of Volunteer training could be successfully 
carried out, but the present allowance is altogether in- 
adequate, 

Tho usefulness of this branch of the R.A.M.C. (Vol.) 
seems very obvious. We are, I believe, the only branch 
of the Volunteer services who, to any large extent, train 
men in the duties of the drivers of the Army Service Corps. 
We turn out large numbers of young men capable drivers, 
and these men would be of great use as adjuncts to the 
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Army Service Corps in case of aeed. Certainly eighteen 
drivers of this corps during the recent war joined the 
mounted services in South Africa, These men, being 
capable horsemen, and accustomed to handling the rifle 
(I am hoping to form a shooting club in connection with 
the corps for the transport members) would prove valu- 
able reserves upon which the amounted services of the 
Army could draw in time of stress. 


RECOMMENDATION No. 8. 

To show the Importance of some Special Provision being 
made to supply Horses in Camp for the Use of Trans- 
port Sections of the R.A.M.C. (Vol.) 

In order to keep 240 transport members together 
and to maintain interest in their work, horses should 
be provided for camp at public expense, or some allow- 
ance made for this purpose. We have twelve wagons 
and twenty-four sets of double harness, and 240 staf 
sergeants, sergeants and men attached to the transport 
sections. hence provision should be made for taking 
horses into camp for the use of the 240 members. More- 
over, horses are required for the bearer company exer- 
cises which are performed in camp. But unless some 
grant is conceded for this purpose it becomes impossible. 

At our camp in 1901, when we had only two Trangport 
Sections instead of nine as at present, authority was re- 
ceived to take twelve horses into camp at a cost of £5 per 
horse, plus the railway fare, and this arrangement worked 
fairly well. Since then, however, no extra allowance at 
all has been granted for camp. At our three last camps 
at Aldershot, Woolwich and Salisbury Plain, arrange- 
ments have been made through the G.O’sC. with the 
C.0’s of the Army Service Corps whereby horses have 
been loaned to us for training and picketed in our camp, 
and this plan has worked admirably. But this has been 
entirely an act of grace, and not by regulation, and 
consequently a similar privilege might be refused in 
future. This is a most unsatisfactory position to be in, 
and either allowances should be granted to enable us to 
take the necessary horses into camp, or, better etill, the 
Regulations should be so framed that Government horses 
should be loaned to us and picketed in camp during the 
annual encampment. 


RECOMMENDATION No. 9. 
Issue of Rifles to R.A.M.C.  (Vol.) 

One of the duties of the R.A.M.C. (Vol.) men is to be 
able to extract cartridges from rifles, but no modern 
rifles are issued for this instruction. 

Further. it is desirable that in an emergency R.A.M.C. 
men should be able to shoot. 

Under these circumstances it would be a great boon 
if 100 modern rifles could be issued to us on loan so that 
our men could all be trained in physical exercises (80 im- 
portant for their development) and also that they could 
ve instructed in the mechanism of the modern rifle, 
and also that they might have the opportunity of learn- 
ing to shoot. 

Recommenpation No. 10. 

Suggestions to form a Training School in Manchester 
for Medical Officers and Yuartermasters of the R.A.M.C.V. 

It is practically impossible for Volunteer Medical Officers 
or Quartermasters to attend the School of Instruction at 
Aldershot for a month or six weeks. A glance at the 
Army List will show that not more than a dozen possess 
the special “School” certificate. It seems possible 
when the new headquarters in connection with the 
R.A.M.C., Manchester, are completed that a satisfactory 
school for this purpose could be instituted there, which 
would be within reach of all Volunteer Medical Officers 
in the North-Western District. It has heen tho custom 
for a long time for Volunteer Medical Officers in this neigh- 
bourhood to receive instruction through this Corps in 
the subjects necessary for the ordinary Proficiency Certifi- 
cate, and it would require very little further organisation 
to develop this into a training school for Volunteer Officers 
at which similar instruction might be imparted to that 
which Volunteer Medical Officers receive at the depit 
at Aldershot. The Adjutant of this corps, and other 
members of the permanent staff, and, if necessary, the 
officer in charge of the Station Hospital at the Hulme 
Barracks, might be utilised as instructors and receive 
some extra pay whilst carrying out this duty. The school 
might be open for training during six wecks of the year, 
and during that period a quartermaster of the R.A.M.C. 
might be attached. Such an arrangement would be a 
great attraction, and it might be developed to any extent. 
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*TREASURY CIRCULARS AS TO LEAVE OF ABSENCE AND PAY OF VOLUNTEERS IN 
GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS WHILE ATTENDING CAMPS. 


(See Question 15276.) 


No. 1, Dated 10! May, 1900. 


With reference to the decision of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that the Auxiliary Forces should be called upon 
for a lengthened period of exercise this year, I am directed 
by the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury 
to state, for the information of ......, that they 
have assented to the following regulations respecting 
the pay, &c., of Volunteers serving in Government Depart- 
mente, who may wish to attend the proposed camps 
next summer :— 


Volunteers who apply for special leave in addition 
to ordinary leave will receive it (subject to the dis- 
cretion of Heads of Departments) up to 8 maximum 
of a month, provided that their whole attendance in 
camp is not less than fourteen days or more than a 
month. During such special leave they will receive 
full civil and military pay for fourteen days and 
military pay for the remainder of the time. 


Ylunteors who spend the whole or part of their 
ordinary leave in camp, will receive during that 
leave their full civil and military pay. 


No. 2, Dated 12th June, 1901. 


I am directed by the Lords Commissioners of His 
Majesty’s Treasury to acquaint you, for the information 
Ole inte Ee peas Lott etree oe ’ 
that They have assented to the grant, subject to the dis- 
oretion of heads of departments, to civil servants who are 
members of the Volunteer Battalions and Bearer Com- 
panies selected by the Commander-in-Chief (under Army 
Order 91 of 1901) for inclusion in certain Army Corps 
and who attend the special camps during the present 
year for the extended period of training of a fortnight, 
of special leave, not exceeding a fortnight, without civil 
salary. 


The above concession of special leave does not apply 
¢o the short camps of a week only. 


Volunteers, who spend the whole or part of their ordinary 
leave in camp, will receive their full civil pay. 


No. 3, Dated 16th April, 1902. 


I am directed by the Lords Commissioners of His 
Majesty’s Treasury to acquaint you, for the information 
of 


that They have assented to the grant, subject to the dis- 
cretion of heads of departments, to civil servants who 
are members of the Volunteer Battalions and Bearer Com- 
Panies selected by the Commander-in-Chief for inclusion 
in certain Army Corps and who attend the special camps 
for the extended period of training of a fortnight, of special 
leave, not exceeding a fortnight, without civil salary. 

The above concession of special leave does not apply 
to the short camps of a week only. 

Volunteers, who spend the whole or part of their ordin- 
ary leave in camp, will receive their full civil pay. 

Similar conditions will apply to civil servants belonging 
to the Imperial Yeomanry who attend the annual training 
in camp, except that the period of special leave in such 
cases will be eighteen days (inclusive of two Sundays). 


No. 4, Dated th May, 1903: 


I am directed by the Lords Commissioners of His 
Majesty’s Treasury to acquaint you. for the information 
ORGS EB apie Nei te e euk ooh oe 
that They have assented to the grant, subject to the dis- 
cretion of heads of departments in each case, to civil 
servants who are members of the Volunteer Battalions 
and Bearer Companies selected by the Commander-in- 
Chief (under Army Order 91 of 1901) for inclusion in 
certain Army Corps, and who attend the special camps 
during the present and subsequent years for the extended 
period of training of a fortnight, of special leave, not 
exceeding one week out of the fortnight, with full civil 
ek The remaining week will be taken from ordinary 
leave. 
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MEMORANDUM ON THE SUPPLY OF BOOTS TO VOLUNTEERS 
ON MOBILISATION, 


(1) “Possibility of simultaneous supply to all Volunteer 
units at short notice by local contractors, of boots of 
serviceable quality and pattern.” 


It is doubtful whether local contractors would keep 
up sufficient stocks, unless they also had contracts 
for regular supplies to Volunteers in peace. Local 
supplies could not be relied upon for quality unless 
properly inspected. Patterns could be obtained from 
R.A.C.D., but local inspection would probably be 
‘unsatisfactory. 

(2) “Possibility of arranging a system of storing boots 
for the Volunteers on Mobilisation at Army Ordnance 
Depots or at Volunteer Headquarters.” 


So far as providing them at the Army Ordnance 
Depéts is concerned, this is a question of policy about 
which I am not in a position to give an opinion. It 
would probably have to be considered with the supply 
of other Mobilisation equipment which the Volun- 
teers now provide themselves. At any rate it will 
entail large increased expenditure. 

To store them at Volunteer Headquarters would 
not be advisable, unless it wore combined with the 
principle of providing Volunteers with boots in peace, 
as otherwise there would be no turnover. 

(3) “Best methods of storage if the boots are stored at 
Volunteer Headquarters. Period after which deteriora- 
tion sets in. Necessity of periodical inspection.” 

I would recommend bins, so that the air could 
circulate through the boots, 

A bin of the following size would contain 90 pairs 
of boots :— 

Width : : . 36 inches. 
Depth . - . 36 
Height - - - 2 


” 
” 


and should be made of scantling or battens 2} inches 
wide with spaces between. 


The room should not be exposed to sudden guste 
of wind or be in such a position as would make it a 
receptacle for dust. A ground floor exposed to an 
east wind would be objectionable. The temperature 
of the store should never get below 45° nor above 65°. 

The boots, if too much exposed, should be dubbed 
or have a cost of animal oil rubbed into the uppers 
at least once in four months, but if the temperature 
and freedom‘from dust have kept the leather soft 
and pliable, once in six months will be sufficient, 
One pint of animal oil or 1} lb. of dubbin will be 
sufficient for 100 pairs of boots, 


If attended to in this manner they will not de- 
teriorate for four or five years, 


(4) “Cost of carrying out a system of Government pro- 
vision of boots.” 


It depends on the life of a pair of boots under 
these conditions. 

The cost of boots for a biennial issue to all Volun- 
teers would be (exclusive of storage and personnel 
employed in supply) :— 

£172,000 - the first year; 
£69,000 + annually afterwards, 
but a saving should be effected from these figures by 


reducing capitation grants, which include s sum for 
boots. 


C. G. JEANS, Colonel, 
Chief Ordnance Officer, Royal Army Clothing Department. 


APPENDIX LXXXIX. 
PROCEDURE FOLLOWED IN THE FORMATION OF NEW VOLUNTEER UNITS. 
(Furnished by War Office.) 


The individual interested is required to submit his 
views, stating proposed title, strength, etc., to the General 
Officer Commanding the District in which the new unit 
is proposed to be formed, who, if the latter concurs, 
will submit the application for the approval of the Secre- 
tary of State for War. 


The following is a statement of the general considerations 
which govern the proposals to abolish Volunteer units :— 


1. Inability to procure suitable drill ground, 
rifle range, drill hall, ete. 
2. Unsatisfactory state of funds, 


3. Decrease of strength, such a8 would not warrant’ ~ 


the continuance of the Permanent Staff, owing to 
resignation of members and laxity of recruiting. 

4, Whether the corps is of value for defence 
purposes ? 


Statement of the considerations with reference to which 
proposals to form units are judged— 

(a.) Whether the proposed corps will be of value 
for defence purposes ? 

(b.) Probable number of persons who propose to 
enrol themselves as members. 

(c.) The suitability of the head-quarters of the 
corps. 

(d.) Proposed establishment of the corps, 4.4, 
how many troops, companies, divisions, or sub- 
divisions it is intended to consist ? 

(e.) That the use of a rifle range can be secured, 
and a storehouse and magazine can be provided. 


A. E. TURNER, 


Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces. 
A.G.3, side eet! 


6th June, 1903. 
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APPENDIX XC. 


STATEMENT SHOWING GHANGES IN VOL! 


UNTEER CORPS SINCE 1883. 


(Furnished by War Office.) 


Gorps formed or abolished, 1883-1903. a 
Estimates for Corps. Remarks. 
Licur Horsx. 
Abolished. 
1883-84 ~ | Ist Huntingdon Light Horse - ~~ -| Disbanded 2nd August, 1882. [Papers destroyed 
1888-89 1st Lincoln Light Horse - + «+ +| Disbanded 2nd December, 1886. [Papers destroyed.]} 
1901-02 Fifeshire Light Horse - - - + = % ‘ R : 
Forfarshire Light Horo =. - } Converted into a regiment of Imperial Yeomanry. 
Royat ARTILLERY. 
Formed. 
1886-87 Ist Dorsetshire Artillery - ° . + | Ist and 2nd amalgamated, 18th May, 1894, the 
new corps being designated as at present. 
2nd Sussex Artillery - . - - - | Formed from a portion of Ist Sussex Artillery 
Volunteers, Ist April, 1886, on increase of latter 
corps by two batteries. 
1888-89 Sth Durham Artillery - - - + «| Norecord in A.G. 3 of any such corps having been 
formed. 
2nd Hampshire Artillery - - -  - | Formed December, 1889. 
1890-91 2nd Cinque Ports Artillery - - -  -| Formed Ist April, 1890. 
9th Lancashire Artillery - - +  -| Formed on separation of 3rd Lancashire Artillery 
Volunteer Corps into two distinct corps, from lst 
April, 1889. 
1891-92 2nd Glamorganshire Artillery + +  -| Formed out of Ist Glamorgan Artillery Volunteers, 
1st June, 1890. 
Ist Monmouthshire Artillery + + +| Formed by Ist Worcestershire Artillery Volunteers, 
being divided into two corps, Ist June, 1890. 
1901-02 Ist Suffolk and Harwich Artillery- - -| Formed in 1899 as the Harwich Artillery, to 
assist in manning the local defences. 
Ist Warwickshire Artillery - + -  -{| The Worcestershire and Warwickshire Artillery 
was divided into two corps in 1901, as— 
1st Worcestershire, 
1st Warwickshire. 
Ist Cardigan Artillery- - - + ~-| Formed 16th April, 1901. 
Abolished, 
1884-85 2nd Berwickshire Artillery - : + | Disbanded on 2ist June, 1883. 
1886-87 Ist Pembroke Artillery- - - + | Disbanded on 25th April, 1885, 
1898-99 Haddington Artillery - - : - - | Amalgamated with 1st Midlothian Artillery, 1897. 
ey fa heces as’ 
1903-04 2nd Northumberland Artillery - ~- - | Disbanded in 1902. No place for it in Scheme for 
Home Defence. Did not accept the option of 
Conversion to a Rifle corps, 
Mourtep Rirtes, 
1892-93 | Roxburgh Mounted Rifles - - + | Abolished. 
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Year. 


Corps. 


Remarks, 


1883 to 1886 


1887 


1888 


1889 


1890 


1891 


1892 
1893 
1894 to 1896 


1897 


1898 t 1299 


1900 
1901 


1902 


193 


Ni ne ea) Os es 


Ist Bedfordshire - . ° = 


Severn Division Submarine Miners 
Humber Division Submarine Miners 
Tees Division Submarine Miners - 
Falmouth Division Submarine Miners 
Forth Division Submarine Miners - 
Tay Division Submarine Miners - 


Qnd Cheshire (Railway) + 


' Tyne Division Submarine Miners - 
Mersey Division Submarine Miners 
Ciyde Division Submarine Miners - 


Ist Kent - +s «+ = - 
Ist Midlothian - + - © 


Ist Durham - © «© «| = 
Ist Devon and Somerset ee 


2nd Newcastle-on-Tyne oe oes 


Nilo - 2+ © 4 2 -« 
Ist Hampshire - : ° ; 
lst Sussex = - . & i 


Humber Division Submarine miners 


Faitzouth Division Submarine Miaers 
iNil - - - . . . 


Electrical Ingineers + ees 


Nilo o- - - : - 5 


Ist Bedfordshire» + «+ i 
3rd Lancashire - ° . ° 


Nil . . . . - - 


2nd Lanarkshire 


eevee 


Roya. Enaivxrss. 
Formed, Changed, or Abolished. 


Nil. 


Formation of 1 company in connection with the 
Bedford Grammar School provided for, but was 
not carried out—the company being made an 
outlying company of the 2nd Tower Hamlets 
Engineers instead. 


Formation of divisions carried out for the sub 
marine mining defences of ports. 


Formation carried out in order to provide Railway 
Reserve. 


Formation of divisions carried out for the sub- 
marine mining defences of ports. 


Formation of new corps for defence of fortresses 
provided for in Estimates, but never carried out. 


A separate corps formed from the Ist Newcastle 
on-Tyne and Durham Engincers. 


A separate corps formed from the Ist Gloucester- 
shire (Western Counties) Engineers. 


Formation of new corps from the Elawick Worke 
provided for but not carried out. 

Nil. 

\ Formation of new corps for defence of fortresses 

J carried out. 

Disbanded, and Militia Division formed instead. 

Nil. 

Disbanded, and Militia Division formed instead. 


Nil. 


Formation of new corps carried out to provide 
electricians, &c., for defence of ports, 


Nil. 


New corps tormed, as Eastern District was short of 
Engincer Volunteers for defence of fortresses. 


New corps formed from artizans of Manchester and 
Salford. 


Nil. 


New corps approved for tormation, as the County 
of Lanarkshire was short of Volunteer corps: 
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Estimates for Corps. Remarks. 
RIPLES. 
Formed. 
\ 
1884-85 | 22nd Lancashire - : - - - (Now 6th Vol. Bn. Manchester Regiment.) 
1885-86 4th Hampshire - (Now 4th Vol. Bn. Hampshire Regiment.) 
1889-90 26th Middlesex (Cyclists)  - - | Formed Ist April, 1888. 
| 4 
1896-97 38rd Vol. Bn. Royal Welsh Fusiliers : 2nd Battalion divided into 2nd and 3rd. 
i 
1900-01 8rd Vol. Bn. Border Regiment - Formed upon division of Ist Vol. Bn. Border 
Regiment into two battalions, 15th May, 1900. 
9th Vol. Bn. Royal Scots = - - - | Highland Battalion forming part of Queen’s Rifle 
Volunteer Brigade, Royal Scots, on being sepa- 
rated, was formed into this battalion, 8th July, 
1901. 
2nd Vol. Bn. Royal Lancaster Regt. - lst Battalion divided into lst and 2nd. 
8th Vol. Bn. Liverpool Regiment - Composed of Scotchmen resident in Liverpool. 
3rd Vol. Bn. Lincolnshire Regiment Ist Battalion divided into lst and 3rd. 
1901-02 4th Vol. Bn. Bedfordshire Regt. - - Formed, 27th January, 1900. i 
8rd Vol. Bn. Gloucestershire Regiment - Formed, 21st June, 1900. 
4th Vol. Bn. Royal West Kent Regiment Formed in connection with Mobilization Scheme. 
Local Corps would be more useful than ao 
battalion sent from another district. 
4th London Rifle Brigade -  - - | Composed of past pupils of the Grocers’ Company’s 
Schools. 
7th Vol. Bn. Gordon Highlanders- - ~- | Formed as 4th Vol. Bn. Seaforth Highlanders. 
Title changed. 
1902-03 27th Middlesex - - - : - - | Formed from Harrow School Cadet Corps. 
Abolished. 
1893-94 6th Middlesex - - - Amalgamated with Ist Middlesex, in 1892, on the 
recommendation of the Commanding Officers. 
| 
1897-98 5th Vol. Bn. Scottish Rifles - - | Disbanded in 1897. General inefficiency and lack 
of zeal on part of all ranks. 
1900-01 9th Middlesex - Amalgamated with 5th Middlesex, in 1899, on the 
recommendation of the Commanding Officers. 
Formed. 
1903-04 | Motor Volunteer Corps - - - | 8rd March, 1903. 
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| Total No. 
Years. | Units. of Remarks, 
companies. 


VoLUNTEER MepicaL Starr Corrs, Now RoyaL ARMY MepicaL Corrs (VOLUNTEEKS). 


Formed, Changed, or Abolished. 


1883 | Nil fae oe ee - 
1884 Nil - : - - - - - ae 
1885 London companies (4 companies) etaere 4 
1886 North British, 1 company, establishe : ‘ 5 
| Woolwich, 1 company established = - joe Afterwards Edinburgh Company. 
1887 Maidstone, 1 company established = - - } 8 
Manchester, 1 company established ae eat 
1888 London, a new 5th company establis! - 
, Northern District Company established = - i} 10 Afterwards Leeds Company. 
1889: we change Be es et : 10 
1890 ‘ North British District Company established “ - 
Eastern District Company established = - i} 2 Afterwards Aberdeen Company. 
1891 | Manchester, a 2nd company established -.\ 45 
‘ Glasgow, 2 companies established = - -V 
1892 No change - - - - : - 15 
1893 | No change - : : - : - 15 
1804 | Nochango - - - - - <i 15 
1895 No chango eG ae aoe ee ste s'il 15 
1896 Norwich Company disbanded - - -j 14 This company for some reason failed to attract 
i recruits. 
1897 No change in companies : : - 14 A commencement was made in establishing 
‘ ; transport sections for bearer companies on 
‘ | mobilization. 
1898 , No change Sa ae er ne 14 
1899 | Nochange incompames - : - : 14 The transport section was increased to the 
| | personnel of 8 bearer companies and 12 
; field hospitals for mobilization purposes. 
1900, Woolwich, 2 additional companies formed - i} 20 
' Manchester, 4 additional companies formed | 
1901 | Woolwich, 2 additional companies formed - | (| Transport personnel provided for 20 field hos- 
Glasgow, 3 additional companies formed - i} earn pitals and 11 bearer companies. 
1902 Maidstone, 1 additional company formed - 26 
1903 © No change zs : é 5 4 ri 26 


__ These companies were originally raised for the purpose of affording general assistance to the Royal Army 
Medical Corps when required. Subsequently they were utilized for providing field medical units for the Home 
Army on mobilization and transport sections added. 


VoLuNTEER INFANTRY BRIGADE BEARER COMPANIES. 
1883 to 1893.—Nil. 


1894.—In this year bearer companies for Volunteer Infantry Brigades were first started, but apparently no 
moncy was specially voted for this service as the individual Officers and men were included in the 
regimental establishments of their respective battalions. No advance was made in organizing these 
bodies of men until 1901-02, when authority was granted for the formation of bearer companies (vi7., 
€4 of all ranks) for 34 Voluntecr Infantry Brigades, and this number waa increased to 46 in the estimates 
of the present year, 1903-4. 


Thirty of these companies have been raised, but they have no transport sections. They would be 
required to serve as the Medical units of the Volunteer Infantry Brigades when mobilized for Home 
service. See Army List. 
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PROPOSALS OF VOLUNTEER ADVISORY BOARD. 


(Put in by Major-General Sir A. E. Turner, K.C.B., see Questions 22452 and 22642.) 


Referred by 


Date. 


Subject. 


Result. 


1 


5. 


15, 


16. 


17. 


Secretary of State - 


Secretary of State 


Secretary of State - 


Secretary of State -! 
Golonel Cave - * 


Colonel Satterthwaite | 
Colonel Satterthwaite 
Sir R. Anstruther - 


Golonel Satterthwaite | 


| 
Secretary of State - | 
i 


Colonel Lauder - 


Golonel Lauder - 
Secretary of State - 


Secretary of State - 
Colonel Cave - 


Golonel Cave - 


Colonel Satterthwaite 


Colonel Satterthwaite 


Colonel Cave - - 


| 
Colonel Cotton-Jodrell 
Secretary of State - 


Secretary of State -j 


24th February, 1903. 


20th March, 1903. 
20th March, 1903. 
20th March, 1903. 
20th March, 1903. 
20th March, 1903. 
20th March, 1903. 
20th March, 1903. 
3rd April, 1903. 
3rd April, 1903. 
3rd April, 1903. 
3rd_ April, 1903. 
3rd July, 1903. 
3rd July, 1903. 
3rd_ July, 1903, 
3rd July, 1903. 
3rd July, 1903. 
3rd July, 1903. 
3rd July, 1903. 
3rd July, 1903. 


19th December, 1903. 


19th December, 1903. 


i (b) Rate for the same to be re- 


Instruction of Officers, 


New Musketry Regulations not 
to be introduced until Royal 
Commission reports. | 


Uniform rate of pay of Permanent 
Staff Sergeants to be left in the 
hands of G.O.C's. 


Attendance at Hythe to count 
instead of Company Training. 


Means to get Officers. 


New Musketry Course. 


(a) Increase Camp Allowances. | 
(6) Abolish 300 minimum. J 


Same as No. 7. 
Same as No. 7. 


Same as No. 1. 


Tenure of office of Inspecting 
Officers R.A. 


Want of R.A. Adjutants. | 


| 
To define when a Corps has camped. 


How regulations affecting Artillery | 
Volunteers are to be modified. 


Abolish time limit of Q. examina- 
tions. 


Special capitation grant to be 
given for each subject in Q. 
examination. 


Pay to be given to acting Adjutant 
when Adjutant is absent at 
course. 


Permanent Brigade Major to be 
appointed. 


Unattached List of Officers. 


Special grant for field companies 
of R.E. to be increased. 


Additional Musketry Course in- 
stead of Camp. 


(a) Field Army Battalions not 
to train as such this year. 


duced to 3s, 6d. 


1 


Adopted. 
Adopted. 


Adopted. 


Adopted. 

Waiting Report of Royab 
Commission. 

Covered by 2. Withdrawn. 


Waiting Report of Royal 
Commission. 


Wait Report of Royal Com- 
mission. 


Wait Report of Royal Com- 
mission. 


Adopted. 
Ruled out of order. 


Ruled out of order. 
Adopted. 


Wait Report of Royal Com- 
mission. 


Adopted. 


Wait Report of Royal Com- 
mission. 


Adopted. 


Wait Report of Royal Com- 
mission. 


Postponed. 


Postponed for Royal Com- 
mission Report. 


Not adopted. 


Not adopted. 


The following resolutions of the Volunteer Advisory Board were formally communicated to the Royal Commission 
by the War Office :— 
1. “That it is desirable to amend the Volunteer Regulations to admit of the payment of Camp allowances to 

all Corps at Field Army rates, namely, 11s. 6d. a day for officers, and 5s. a day for other ranks, for 


all kinds of 


2. “That the camp travelling allowance should be increased by a consolidated mileage allow: 


camp.” 


per mile per Company to cover conveyance of luggage, &c.” 


91.—Ap. 


ance, say, of d. 


U2 


onus half 
rant. 

xmy Order 
6, 1596. 
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HISTORY OF VOLUNTEER GRANTS. 


(Put in by Mr. Marzials, see Question 23358.) 


On the formation of the force in July, 1859, an issue of 
rifles to the extent of 25 per cent. of the establishment was 
made; in October, 1859, 8 further issue of 25 per cent., and 
in January, 1860, the remaining 50 per cent. 

Ammunition might also be obtained of the Government 
at cost price. 

No allowances of any kind were, however, given to 
Volunteers prior to 1863. . 

‘A result of the 1862 Commission on the Volunteer Force 
was the institution of a money grant to all corps. Prior 
to that date all corps had been, or were supposed to have 
been, self-supporting. 

The grant consisted of a capitation allowance of 30s. 
for each efficient artillery Volunteer and 20s. for other 
arms, with an extra 10s. for men proficient in engineering 
or musketry. A further allowance of 4s. per man was 
given to all companies more than five miles from the head- 
quarters of the administrative regiment in aid of travell- 
ing expenses connected with attendance at united drill. 


The payment in the year 1863 amounted to £152,995 
in respect of 131,420 efficients, and was unquestionably a 
peyment in advance: 

A supply of ammunition was also made gratuitously. 

The grants were given for general purposes, but expen- 
diture was to be confined to the following, and, at the dis- 
cretion of the Officer Commanding, the money could be 
utilised to pay off back debts :— 

For ARTILLERY Corps. 

Head-quarters, 

(Orderly room, drill shed or drill ground, magazine 
or armoury.) 

Gare and repair of arms. 

Ranges. 

Clothing and accoutrements. 

Gost of conveyance of men and guns to and from 
brigade drill, field days, or reviews, and gun or rifle 
practice. 

Store rooms, 

Gun and drill sheds. 

Expenses incidental to target practice. 

Articles for repository exercises. 

Repair of ‘‘ expense magazines. 

Repair of platforms, &c. 

Cost of all supplies received from the War Office on 
repayment. 

For 


Head-quarters. 

(Orderly room, drill shed, or drill ground, magazine, 
or armoury.) 

Care and repair of arms. 

Ranges. 

Clothing and accoutrements. 

Cost of conveyance to and from battalion drill, field 
days, or reviews, and rifle practice. 

Cost of all supplies received from the War Office on 
repayment. 

Postage and stationery. 


Corrs on OTHER ARMS. 


(This list is now reproduced in the current Volunteer 
Regulations as para. 613a, added by Army Order 56 of 
1395.) 

For several years there was a great diversity of opinion 
as to whether the capitation grants were paid in advance 
or arrear, this department contending that they were in 
advance, while Commanding Officers and others urged 
that they were in arrear, some to the extent of five months 
others seventeen months, 


As regards the corps formed after 1863, when the first 
grants were issued, it was conclusively shown that the pay- 
ment was in arrear, a8 nothing was paid until the unit had 
been in existence for nearly twelve months. It was, how- 
ever, found impossible to discriminate between corps, so 
the Government decided to give a half grant all round, and 


ordained that for the future the payment must be con- 
sidered in advance. 


An initial half grant is now given for all additional men Para 5514, 
raised, so that the most that can now be urged is that Volunteer 
recently formed corps are half a year in arrear. 


The following are the allowances which have from time 
to time been granted to Volunteer corps and the various 
alterations and modifications therein :— 


CapiTaTION ALLOWANCES. 


Efficiency grant, 368., or 
10s. for riflemen who do not 
qualify in musketry. 


Introduced in 1863, 
para. 259, 1863 Regula- 
tions. Conditions of issue 
modified in 1873, Clause 
73, Auxiliary and Reserve 
Forces Circulars, 1873. In- 
creased to 35s. (present 
rates) in 1887, Army Order 
167 of 1887. 


The lower grant has now been abolished by Army Order 
246 of 1901, but a new modified grant for men who do not 
attend camp or perform the penalty drills in default has 


been instituted. 


The conditions governing efficiency were further modi- 
fied by Army Order 119 of 1902. 


£5 for Submarine Miners 


£4 for Electrical Engin- 
cers. 


Proficiency grant, 50s. 
for officers and serjeants 
of all units but the Sub- 
marine Miners and Electri- 
cal Engineers. 


Special allowance for 
officers in possession of 
Tactics certificate, 30s. 


Ditto for Artillery duties 
in lieu of Tactics. 


Special allowance for 
Signalling, 303 
Special allowance for 


members of supply detach- 
ment of Volunteer Infantry 
Brigades in possession of a 
certificate of proficiency in 
supply duties. 


Special allowance to En- 
gineer corps in aid of mis- 
cellaneous stores, 1s. per 
efficient. 


Introduced in 1886 (Army 
Order 167, 1886). 


Introduced in 1897-98. 


Introduced in 1873, 
Clause 73, Auxiliary and 
Reserve Forces Circulars, 
1873. 

Varied for Armourer Ser- 
jeants by Army Orders 
235 of 1901, and 186 of 
1902. 


An allowance of 10s. 
introduced in 1882 (Army 
Order 197, 1882), increased 
to 30s. in 1887 (Army Order 
167, 1887). 


Change made by Army 
Order 93, 1890. 


An allowance of 308. 
given in 1887 for every 
officer in possession of 
Signalling certificate (Army 
Order 167, 1887). Ex- 
tended to serjeants in 1889, 
but limited to two each for 
each corps (Army Order 
156, 1889); Further re- 
duced in 1892 to one each 
per corps, and issue made 
conditional on a complete 
signalling section becoming 
efficient (para. 566, Volun- 
teer Regulations, 1982). 
By Army Order 133 of 1901 
the grant was extended to 
eight signallers per corps. 


Introduced in 1893 (para. 
566s, Volunteer Regula- 
tions, 1893). The allow- 


ance is to be extended to 
the transport sections of 
the Royal Army Medical 
Corps, Volunteers. 


Introduced in 1887 by 
Clause 167, 1887, to cover, 
amongst other miscellaneous 
items, the cost of con- 
veying engineering stores to 
camp. 


Regulation, 
1901. 


Volunteer 
Regulations, 


Para. 536, 
Para, 558, 


Para, 564. 


Para, 565. 


Para, 567. 


Para. 566 


Para. 5664. 


Para. 568. 


Para. 569. 


. Para. 570. 


Volunteer 
Regulations, 
1901, 


Para. 571. 


Para. 572. 


APPENDIX. 


_In 1890 it was urged that all Volunteers should be pro- 
vided with greatcoats and equipment suitable to enable 
them to take the field, and the Lord Mayor of London, 
whose example was followed in other towns and districts, 
started s subscription list for raising funds for the purpose, 
but by a special vote Parliament determined that a grant 
should be made. This grant, sanctioned by Army Order 
398 of 1890, was as follows :— 


For equipment - - 


For greatooate : 


Special allowance for keep- 
ing up equipments, ls. 
per efficient. 


Special allowance for 
keeping up greatcoats, 2a. 
per efficient. 


Allowance tor the pro- 
vision of equipment and 
greatcoats for men raised 
for companies added to the 
establishment since Ist 
April, 1890: 30s. Infantry, 
23s. other arms, 


Travelling allowances for 
inspection and _ battalion 
drill (formerly known as 
united drill allowances). 


Rifles, clothed in scarlet, 
with buff equipment, lds. 

Ditto, clothed in green, 
grey, or black, with brown 
or black equipment, 13s. 

Light Horse Artillery, 12s: 

Engineers and Medical 
Staff Corps, 58. 

New coats supplied by 
Pimlico (annual allowance 
suspended for six years). 

Part-worn coats (annual 


allowance suspended for 
three years). 
12s, allowance (annual 
allowance suspended for 
3ix years). . 


Allowance varying from 
6s. to 12s. according to 
number of years the annual 
allowance had been pre- 
viously drawn, and annual 


allowance suspended for 
three, four, five, or six 
years, 


Introduced in 1890 by 
Arm y Order 398 of 1890. 


Introduced in 1887 
(Clause 167, Army Order, 
1887) ; suspended for terms 
of years in respect of coats 
or allowances issued under 
paras. 5 and 6, Army Urder 
398 of 1890, and Circular 
Memorandum of 11th Feb- 
Tuary, 1891; suspension 
expired in April, 1896. 

Introduced in 1890 by 
Army Order 398 of 1890. 
These grants were paid in 
respect of men raised for 
corps or companies formed 
after Ist April, 1890, but 
it was not until 1896 (Army 
Order 76) that they were 
extended to all corps for the 
men raised in excess of the 
numbers for whom the 
special grants under Army 
Order 398 of 1890 were then 
issued. 

Introduced in 1863, viz., 
4s. per man for companies 
more than five miles from 
regimental headquarters. 

Increased to 5s. in 1873 
by Clause 73, Auxiliary and 
Reserve Forces Circulars, 
1873. 

Withdrawn from Artillery 
corps 1875 (Clause 9, Auxili- 
ary and Reserve Forces 
Circulars, 1875). 

Withdrawn in 1879 for 
the year in which corps 
attend camp (Clause 173, 
1879). Mileage rate in lieu 
of capitation allowance sub- 
stituted in 1890 (Army 
Order 89 of 1890). Ex- 
tended to corps attending 
brigade camp or camp with 
Regular Forces in 1893 
(Army Order 80 of 1893). 


Artillery gun practice - 


" Rifled gun travelling al- 
lowance; 


V Infantry musketry prac- 


tice. 


Submarine mining— 
exercise, 


Stationery allowance - 


Cyclists : - - 


Mounted Infantry - - 
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Introduced in 1875 on 
withdrawal of united drill 
allowance, 5s. per man for 
efficients in companies more 
than five miles from range. 
Withdrawn in 1879 for the 
year in which corps attend 
camp (Clause 179, 1879). 

Extended in 1881 to men 

[who do not attend camp 
(Clause 80, Army Circulars, 
1881). Increased to 7s, for 
distances over ten miles in 
1887 (Clause 135, Army 
Girculars; 1887) 

Mileage rate introduced 
in 1890 (Army Order 93 of 
1890). By Army Order 88 
of 1899 the minimum dis- 
tance was reduced from five 
to two miles. 


A similar allowance to 
that for ordinary gun prac- 
tice granted in 1887 to corps 
which proceed more than 
five miles for rifled gun prac- 
tice when only smooth-bore 
guns are available for ordin- 
ary range (Army Order 135, 
1887). 


4s. per man for all effi- 
cients in companies where 
the range is more than five 
miles from headquarters, 
introduced in 1887 (Army 
Order 135, 1887). 

By Army Order 88 of 
1899 a mileage allowance 
was introduced and the 
maximum raised to 66. per 
man, while the minimum 
distance was reduced from 
five to two miles. 


58 per man for companies 
more than five miles from 
the exercise ground given 
in 1886 (Army Order 166 of 
1688). 


£4 per company intro- 
duced by Clause 42, Auzili- 
ary and Reserve Forces 
Circulars, 1872, as a corps 
allowance. Previously, from 
the creation of the force, 
@ personal allowance to the 
adjutant (para. 192, Volun- 
teer Regulations, 1863). 


By Army Order 93, 1900, Para. 5668 


each Volunteer Infantry 
battalion was authorised 
to raise a company of 
cyclists, either within the 
ordinary establishment or 
as a new company, and a 
special capitation grant of 
£2 was given when the com- 
pany consisted of not less 
than sixty. The limit was, 
by para. 566s, Volunteer 
Regulations, 1901, raised to 
seventy-five; but it has 
now been reduced to fifty- 
eight, and the grant, which 
has also been reduced to £1, 
by Army Order 237 of 1901, 
may be drawn during the 
first two years of the com- 
pany’s existence if there 
are not Jess than twenty- 
nine efficients. 

In 1900 Volunteers were 
encouraged to raise Mounted 
Infantry companies, and 


Volunteer 
Rexulations, 
lok, 

Para, 54a 


Para, 515. 
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Outfit allowance for 
officers; 


Allowance to officers at 
schools of instruction, 5s. 
per day personal allowance 
all ranks. Quarters, fuel 
and light, or 28. 3d. per day 
in lieu, and travelling ex- 
penses to and from their 
homes. 


Allowances to men of 
Volunteer Submarine Miners 
when under instruction. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


the following special grants 
were approved :— 

£9 special initial equip- 
ment grant. 

$4 annual capitation 

grant. 

12s. per day for pro- 

vision and mainten- 

ance of a horse in 

camp. 

Conveyance of horses 

to and from camp. 

By Army Order 109 of 

1901, Mounted Infantry 

were abolished in favour 

of Yeomanry, but exist- 

ing companies were subse- 

quently, by Army Order 

240 of 1901, permitted to 

remain, with a special capi- 

tation grant of £1 only and 

free conveyance of horses 


“to and from camp. 


In 1896, a grant of £20 
was sanctioned for officers 
appointed to the Volunteer 
Force on the condition that 
they undergo a month’s 
course of instruction with 
the Regular Forces, or at a 
school, and serve for three 
years, At first it was 
granted for subalterns, but 
subsequently extended to 
captains, field officers, 
quarter-masters, medical 
officers and veterinary offi- 
cers, and also officers trans- 
ferred from one corps to 
another. 

Attendance for twenty- 
eight days at the emergency 
camp in 1900 was accepted 
in lieu of the month’s course 
of instruction, and active 
service in South Africa was 
similarly accepted. 


Introduced in 1872, 
Clause 10, Auxiliary and 
Reserve Forces Circulars, 
1872, and increased to 108. 
per day for Submarine 
Miners in 1890. In 1896 
the grant was raised from 
5s, to 8s. per day; while 
Army pay and allowances, 
with extended facilities for 
obtaining instruction, were 
introduced by Army Order 
194 of 1900, 

Various courses for the 
instruction of non-commis- 
sioned officers and men have 
also been established, viz., 
classes for mu: ry at 
Hythe, armourers. transport 
and supply duties, signal- 
ling, cooks, for all of which 
4s, per day is paid. 

£5 per dav for attend- 
ance at schools was granted 
in 1886 (Clause 176, Army 
Circulars, 1886). 

A system of local instruc- 
tion was substituted and 58, 
per day granted for such 
instruction in 1889, by Army 
Order 345 of 188% 

In lieu of this class of in- 
struction a system of paid 
whole day and half day 
parades was instituted in 
1894, officers to receive 10: 
and ds, 
men 


respectively 
5s. and 2s, 6d. 


Allowance to Fortress 
Engineer Volunteers when 
at Chatham. 


Allowance to Brigade- 
Majors who are not full-pay 
Army Officers. £100 per 
year to cover office and 
other expenses is granted to 
the brigade-major of each 
Volunteer Infantry brigade. 


4s. per day was granted Pan 33, | 


by Army Order 58 of 1892. 
The rates were varied by 
Army Order 57 of 1895. 


Introduced in 1889 on the Pam, 32, 


formation of Volunteer 
Infantry Brigades, Clause 
207, Army Circulars, 1889, 


Camps. 


Camps of instruction for Volunteers were first instituted Paru. 571. 
in 1863 (paras. 110, etc., Volunteer Regulations, 1863). ¢t sey. 


They are now divided into the following classes :— 


(a) Regimental camps. 
(Class U1.) 


No allowances were ori- 
ginally given. but corps had 
the privilege of drawing 
rations and other supplies 
from Army contractors at 
contract prices (paras. 110, 
etc., Volunteer Regulations, 
1863). 

In 1872 camp equipment 
was lent for duly author- 
ised regimental camps, and 


a contingent allowance of Volunteer 
2s, 6d. per head on the Regulations 
present 1901, 


average number 
granted (Clause 36, Auxili- 
ery and Reserve Forces 
Circulars, 1872). 

In 1878 (para. 827, Volun- 
teer Regulations, 1878) an 
additional 2s, 6d. was given 
for all men who remained 
in camp for four or more 
days. 

In 1879 (Clause 173, 
Army Circulars, 1879) the 
allowances for regimental 
camps were changed 38 
follows :— 

2s. per man per day, 
for men who at- 
tended for not leas 
than three consecu- 
tive days and nights, 
and travelling allow- 
ance; 28. 6d. per 
man, when the dis- 
tance of the camp 
from corps _ head- 
quarters was up- 
wards of five miles, 
and 5s. for all com- 


panies more than 
tive miles from corps 
headquarters. 


In £880 (Clause 172, 1880) 
the travelling allowance was 
extended to all men who 
attended camp for any duty. 

In 1882 (Clause 144, 1882) 
travelling allowance for all 
Artillery companies was in- 
creased to 5s. 

In 1890 (Clause 89, 1890) 
the additional allowance of 
4s. hitherto granted for 
brigade camps was extended 
to regimental camps of all 
arms except Infantry and 
Medical Staff Corps, and in 
lieu of the capitation travel- 
ling allowance of 2s, 6d. or 
6s., the present mileage rate. 
viz., 1d. per mile per man. 
limited to 4s. per man for 
Infantry and Medical Staff 
Corps. and 8s. for other 
corps, was substituted. 

In 1896 (Army Order 157) 
the allowance for officers 


Yaras. 288 
nd 574A, 


(0)Camgs with the Regu- 
lar Forces, (Class I.) 


() Brigade 
(Class 1.) 


camps? 


APPENDIX, age deel” 


was raised from 2s. to 43, 
per day. 

In 1894 Infantry corps 
were prohibited from hold- 
ing more than two regi- 
mental camps consecutively 
and in 1901 (Army Order 
91) only every third attend- 
ance may be at a regimental 
camp. 

Corps which fail to fulfil 
these conditions can draw 
no camp allowances. 

In 1901 (Army Grder 91, 
1901) the allowance was 
raised as specified under 
“ Brigade Camps.” 

By the revised conditions 
of efficiency published with 
Army Order 109 of 1902, 
Position Artillery Corps and 
units of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps Volunteers 
may, at the discretion of 
the commanding officer, 
camp for a fortnight. Offi- 
cers, specialists, and a pro- 
portion of non-commis- 
sioned officers of all Artil- 
lery units may attend for 
a week’s preliminary in- 
struction. 


In 1872 these camps were 


instituted in connection 
with the autumn mancu- 
vres and the following 


grants were made :— 

Free rations. 

Free conveyance. 

10s. for men who at- 
tended for eight days. 

20s. for men who at- 
tended for fifteen 
days. 

Field allowance 
officers. 

In 1890 (Clause 89, 1890) 
the present mileage rate of 
ld. per mile per man was 
substituted for actual tra- 
velling expenses, and, in- 
stead of the issue of free 
rations and field allowance 
for officers, a consolidated 
allowance of 16s, per man 
for one week, or 30s. for 
two weeks, was given. 

In 1894 (paras 573, Volun- 
teer Regulations) the mini- 
mum attendance to earn 
allowance was altered from 
six to three clear days. 

The grants were raised 
in 1901, as specified under 
** Brigade Camps.” 

In 1896, in order to enable 
corps from Scotland and 
other distant parts to visit 
Aldershot, it was deter- 
mined to pay the actual cost 
of transit once in every third 
year, but in 1901 the limit 
was withdrawn, and- any 
corps may, when it pleases, 
camp at one of the large 
military stations. 


In 1889 (Clause 206 of 
1889), on Volunteer Infantry 
battalions being grouped 
into brigades, brigade camps 
were instituted and allow- 
ances granted as follows :— 

Daily allowance of 2s. 
per man for every Volun- 
teer who attended for three 


for 


(d) Marching columns - 


(e) Submarine mining 
cam pss 


(f) Emergency camps; 
1900. 


(g) Special camps for 
Army-Corps battalions. 
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or more clear days, with 
an extra 4s, for each man 
who earned the above allow- 
ance, viz. :— 

10s. for three days. 

12s. for four days. 

14s. for five days. 

16s. for six days. 

Free conveyance to 

and from camp. 

In 1890 (Clause 89 of 
1890) the present mileage 
rate of 1d. per mile per man 
was substituted for actual 
travelling expenses. 

In 1891 (para. 5744) it 
was laid down that in 
order to earn brigade camp 
allowances the minimum 
strength of a battalion must 
be 300 of all ranks. 

In 1901 (Army Order 91 
of 1901) the grant was 
raised to 2s. 6d. per day 
with 88. for officers, but a 
minimum attendance of six 
clear days was prescribed. 


In 1887 (Clause 68, 1887) 
an allowance of 2s. per day 
was given for men who joined 
a marching column, for not 
less than three or more 
than four days. 

Marching columns were 
abolished by Army Order 
91 of 1901. 


Were introduced in 1886 
(Clause 168, 1886); Offi- 
cers and men were given 
5s, per day for each day’s 
attendance, and a travelling 
allowance of 5s. if camp was 
more than five miles from 
corps headquarters. 

Allowance increased to 
10s. per day for officers in 
1890. Electrical engineers 
are similarly treated. 


In 1900 (Army Order 91, 
1900) emergency campy 
were formed under novel 
conditions. Officers and 
men received Army pay and 
allowances, and a special 
capitation grant of £2 2s. 
was given for all who put 
in an attendance of not less 
than thirteen full days. 


In 1901 special camps for 
units selected for the Army- 
Corps were established with 
a minimum attendance of 
thirteen days,withallowance 
of 11s. 6d. per day for officers 
and 5s. for other ranks. 


(4) By Army Order 91 of 1901 forage allowance was 
granted for officers’ horses while at camp. 

(i) By this Army Order the payment of camp allow- 
ances was made conditional upon an officer or volunteer 
having previously during the year performed a given 


quantity of training. 


(j) Free conveyance of the baggage at military stations 
between the detraining station and the camp allowed 


(Army Order 171 of 1901). 


Allowance of £10 per 
company to Artillery corps, 
which spend upwards of 
£30 per company per annum 
on drill sheds, 


Introduced in 1887 
(Clause 167, Army Circulars, 
1887). A similar grant was 
given in 1899 for companies 
of the Royal Army Mcdical 
Corps, Volunteers, which 
spend more than £20 per 
annum in housing ambu- 
lance wagons. 


Volunteer 
Regulations, 
1901, 


Para, 589. 


Volunteer 
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Allowance to Artillery 


Regulations, corps for batteries of Posi- 


1901. 
Para. 590. 


Para. 591. 


Para. 590a. 


Para. 504A, 


Para. 581A. 


tion Artillery, varying from 
£100 to £136 per battery. 


Grant to Artillery corps 
for working moving targets. 


Allowance to field com- 
panies of Engineers. 


Allowance to companies 
of Royal Army Medical 
Corps, Volunteers, for 
horsing ambulance wagons. 

Regimental transport - 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


Introduced in 1888 (Army 
Order 209 of 1888). 

In 1890 (Army Order 179. 
1890) actual expenses i9, 
curred in transporting guns 
and their equipment to 
and from range admitted 
against the public once a 
year. 

In 1893 a second visit 
allowed to range at public 
expense (para. 591, Volun- 
teer Regulations, 1893). 

In 1896 (Army Order 78, 
1895) a sum allotted annu- 
ally to each military dis- 
trict, to be distributed at 
the discretion of the Gen- 
eral Officer Commanding, 
amongst Position Artillery 
corps in aid of the expenses 
of full day parades. 


This grant was instituted 
by para. 5948, Volunteer 
Regulations, 1899, and is 
admissible when no Govern- 
ment tug for towing the 
targets is available. 

An allowance of £100 is 
granted to Ist London 
Volunteers, Royal Engin- 
eers, for providing transport 
for a field company of 
Royal Engineers. First 
granted in 1891, (Army 
Order 202, 1891). 

£A0 per company is given 
for this service. . 


In 1899 a system of pro- 
viding regimental transport 
was introduced. ach 
corps had to make agree- 
ments with local owners 
to supply on demand a 
complement of horses and 
vehicles. For _ instruc- 
tional purposes these might 
be brought out at camp or 
annual inspection, and an 
allowance of £1 per day for 


Allowance to Garrison 
Artillery corps for drills at 
works of defence. 


Allowance to oorps in 
aid of the expenses incurred 
by adjutants and musketry 
instructors when visiting 
ranges to superintend 
musketry practice. 


Assistance in aid of 
ranges, 


each pair horsed wagon and 
10s. for each single horeed 
wagon or cart is granted. 

The scheme is, however, 
not very satisfactory, and 
a committee is now dealing 
with the subject. 


This allowance is granted Paras, 52 
for men who drill in forte, ®@4 5%. 


etc., with the armament 
they would have to work 
on mobilisation. First was 
granted in 1885. 


A sum of money 
allotted each year to each 
military district to be dis- 
tributed at the discretion 
of the General Officer Com- 
manding the district. First 
grant made in 1890. 

Now abolished and actual 
expenses paid (Army Order 
236 of 1901). 


In aid of the outlays on 
ranges consequent upon the 
introduction of the °303- 
inch rifle, assistance, equal 
in most cases to about one 
half of the amount ex- 
pended, has been given 
during the two years 1900- 
02 to corps. 


Gratuities are granted Para. 621. 


to Volunteers injured on 
duty ; maximum rate, 38, 6d. 
per day, limited to six 
months. If permanently 
disabled, they get pensions. 


The owners of horses Pars. Olt. 


which are injured while 
employed with Position 
Artillery, field companies 
of Engineers, Mounted In- 
fantry, or regimental trans- 
port, are granted compensa- 
tion for the loss of the 
animal up to a limit of £30, 
or repayment of veterinary 
expenses incurred whilst the 
animal is under treatment 
during a period not exceed: 
ing six months. 


is Pars. 5950, | 


The following table shows the increase and variations in 


capitation and other allowances paid :— 


Year. 


1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 


Maximum 
authorized 
Establish- 


ment. 


160,321 
211,961 
218,308 
226,156 
225,490 
226,661 
229,402 
235,812 
245,748 
244,931 
244,966 
246,232 
244,818 
240,067 
236,685 
238,261 
238,059 
240,120 
244,263 
245,185 
243,546 
245,429 
246,112 
247,849 
249,419 
250,967 
253,935 
255,478 
257,743 
259,583 
260,310 
261,214 
261,989 
261,432 
261,155 
260,968 
262,037 
262,558 
262,580 
263,416 
339,511 
342,003 
345,547 
346,171 


Number of 
Supernu- 
meraries 

authorized 

to be 
enrolled. 


* Paid in August, 1863. 


t These charges consist almost entirely of travelling 


Efficient. 


106,443 
140,100 
131,420 
113,511 
123,707 
133.848 
142,849 
155,216 
170,298 
168,477 
170,671 
172,619 
160,737 
153,216 
161,100 
168,709 
174,184 
182,810 
194,191 
197,485 
196,938 
200,162 
199,374 
202,428 
208,365 
218,207 
221,105 
221,491 
220,124 
216,999 
212,293 
214,197 
217,302 
219,111 
294,525 
224,962 
229,034 
225,206 
224,300 
223,921 
270,369 
281,062 
256,451 | 
249,321 tt) 
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enrolled strength and efficiency from 1862, and the 


| Capitation 


Non- 
efficient. Enrolled. 
12,703 119,146 
21,139 161,239 
26,398 157,818 | 
49,424 162,935 | 
46,837 170,544 | 
44,636 178,484 | 
38,716 181,565 | 
32,648 187,864 | 
28,896 199,194 
26,810 195,287 
23,222 193,893 
19,989 192,608 | 
17,542 178,279 
18,721 171,937 | 
14,287 175,387 | 
12,371 181,080 | 
11,317 185,501 | 
10,216 193,026 | 
9,022 203,213 | 
8,780 206,265 | 
9,599 206,537 
8,146 208,308 | 
7,962 207,336 | 
6,937 209,365 | 
6,650 215,015 
5,805 224,012 
5,647 226,752 
6,547 228,038 
6.345 226,469 
7,022 224,021 
8,755 221,048 
7,849 222,046 | 
8,121 225,423 | 
8,630 227,741 | 
6,803 231,328 | 
6,742 231,704 | 
7,025 236,059 | 
6,592 231,798 | 
6,378 230,678 | 
5,933 229,854 | 
7,259 277,628 | 
7,414 288,476 | 
12,099 268,550 
10,963tt| — 253,2844 +) 


expenses of Army officers on Volunteer duties and pay- 
ments to clerks of lieutenancy. 


t Includes special allowances under Army Order 398 of 


1890. 


91.--Ap 


allowances 
paid (on 
number of 
| efficients of 
previous 
year). 


152,995* 
153,100 
175,135 
191,509 
205,564 
229,975 
254,302 
256,452 
281,811 
291,260 | 
277,888 
278,977 
294,828 
308,310 
321,244 
335,975 
355,723 
369,612 
370,202 
369,321 
370,115 
377,547 
386,823 
403,748 
423,178 | 
483,764 
479,826 | 
607,9005 | 
448,883 
463,512 
470,215 
480,057 
989,563$ 
532,499 
523,657 
514,546 
264,468|| | 
638,861 | 
702,837 | 


715,809 


Other 
allowances 


paid. 


£ 


ae 


‘3000+ 


3,400+ 
3,679+ 
3,538t 
3,601t+ 
4,798t 
4,571+ 
5,287+ 
4,384+ 
5,100t 


22,584 
22,507 
24,009 
22,825 
22,769 
23.388 
25,619 
28,563 
43,178 
46,185 
44,751 
48,551 
54,393 
57,818 
64,729 
69, 184 
75,743 
80,750 
97,087 
126,272 
138,268 
144,118 
160,829 
152,750 
166,678 
180,626 
192,040 
185,072 
189,654 


971,0408) 


315,324 
390,413 


Total, 
exclusive of 
pay, &c., of 
Permanent 

Staff. 


25 


3,000 
3,400 
156,667 
156,638 
178,736 
199,307 
210,135 
235,262 
258,686 
261,552 
304,395 
313,767 
301,897 
301,802 
317,597 
331,698 
346,863 
364,538 
398,901 
415,797 
414,953 
417,872 
424,508 
435,365 
451,552 
472,932 
498,921 
564,514 
576,913 
734,172 
587,151 
607,640 
631,044 
632,807 
1,156,241 
713,125 
715,697 
699,618 
454,122 
1,609,901 
1,018,161 
} 1,106,222 


§ Includes bonus half-grant and half-grant in advance 


for 1895-96. 


|| Second half of grants due Ist April, 1899, only. 
{ Grants for emergency camps included. 


** Estimate. 


+tApproximate figures, taken from unchecked returns, 
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APPENDIX XCIIIL—VOLUNTEER CORPS. EXPENDITURE FOR TEN’ YEARS, ETC. 
(Put in by Mr. Marzials, see Question 23356.) 


1892-93.| 1893-94.| 1894-95.) 1895-96.] 1896-97.| 1897-98.| 1898-99.) 1899-00. | 1900-01.| 1901-02, 
£ “ea ar ae ee 2 | ¢£ £ £ £ £ 
A.—Pay of Adjutants 74,587 | 75,134 | 74,833 | 75,257 | 75,540 | 75,475 | 75,619 | 77,005 | 81,758 | 84,377 
B.—Pay of Serjeant Instructors| 95,754 | 96,361 | 97,078 | 97,399 | 97,756 | 98,149 | 98,623 | 97,909 | 100,068 | 104,385 
C.—Capitation Allowances :— 

For efficient Volunteers ...| 380,495 | 385,460 | 388,546 | 737,970 | 407,448 | 408,355 | 400,987 | 204,011 | 443,180 | 544,842 

” Proficient Officers and | 48,177 | 48,407 | 48,683 | 98,642 | 49,361 | 50,105 | 50,030 | 26,055 | 0,615 | 56,857 

rjeants 

v Tactics, &c, 2,162 | 2,246 | 2067| 4,539] 2380] 2,518 | 2570] 1,203] 2812] 2916 

» Engineer Stores 572 578 562 1,193 574 614 535 283 576 769 

» Equipment 5,153 | 5,476 | 9,186 | 28,959 | 17,686 | 21,941 

(Maintenance) 32,587 | 16,245 | 32,474 | 41,831 

» Greatcoats 10,319 | 10,463 | 10,567 | 10,842 | 16,357 | 10,968 

(Maintenance) 

e * (Special Grants) 

» Equipment (New Com-| 1,234 256 243 | 17,520] 7; 2,605 | 2,385 | 1,650 | 77,893 | 19,0 5 

panies) 

» Travelling ... —_...| 15,400 | 17,329 | 20,253 | 29,918 | 31,428 | 26,551 | 25,452 | 15,931 | 31,311 | 36,586 
D.—Camp Allowances, &c. ...} 104,065 | 121,780 | 114,732 | 125,221 | 128.657 | 140,583 | 120,518 | 136,065 | 879,479 | 239,398 
E,—Mizscellaneous Charges :—- 

Allowances in Aid of 1,189 1,231 1,234 1,300 1,291 1,302 1,441 1,359 1,413 1.289 

Travelling Expenses of 
Officers auperintending 
Musketry Instruction 

Alloeaness at Schools of | 2,054 2,803 2,344 2,432 4,489 6,316 7,106 7,728 9,687 | 16,038 

nstiuction 

Officers’ Outtit Allowance 5,190 7,800 | 10,541 | 11,874 »257 | 16,203 

Contingent Allowance ...| 10,899 | 10,925 | 10,898 | 10,890 | 16,307 | 10,858 | 11,029 5,448 | 10,974 | 12,373 

Allowance for Drill with | 9,692 | 10,516 | 10,864 | 11,754 | 11,001 | 12,487 | 12,287 | 12,287 | 14,998 | 18,645 

Guns of Position, &c. 

Allowance 4 in Aid of Gun} 2470 | 2,638 | 2,886 | 2,621 | 2,624| 2612] 2,266) 2,283] 2442| 2640 

ouses 

Allowance in Aid of Vol-| 2,934 | 2,987} 2,977] 2,919 985 | 2,972] 2,830} 2.504 1,780 ; 1,620 

unteer Brigade Majors’ 
Expenses 
Medical Attendance on] 3,922 3,948 3,017 3,884 3,841 4,060 3,912 4,450 4,110 | 4,080 
Permanent Staff, &c. 
Expenses of Artillery and | 2,295 | 2,408 1,942 | 2,231 1,943 | 2,004] 2,748} 2,211 1,287 1,267 
ifle perocietion } Leet - 
ings, 

Pa penta. to Clerks of} 1,411] 1,089 648 1,577 473 934 036 1,087 857 873 

jeutenancy 

Volunteer Officers’ Deco-| 3,000 374 286 1,849 855 612 200 203 

ration 1,757 889 

Miscellaneous 158 407 

Change of Uniform 75 

Law Charges, &c. 182 230 

Compensation in con 70 1,750 

nection with Accident 
at Rifle Range 
Gross Totals 777,920 | 802,537 804,727 |1,328,897| 886,421 "889,321 | 873,860 | 629,035 |1,791,728|1,206,023 
—Appropriations-in-Aid ... 637 580 469 495) 469 680 | 1,244] 1,237 2,525] 2,476 
Net Totals 777,283 | 801,957 | 804,258 |1,328,402| 885,952 | 888,641 | 872,616 | 627,798 |1,789,203) 1,204,447 
TABLE SHEWING THE EFrEcrives AND EsTaBLisHMENT oF SeasEant InsTRucTORS. 
Ist Nov., Ist Nov. het Nov. het Nov.,|Ist Nov. a Nov.,|Ist Nov., lat Nov., ‘Ist Nov.,|1st Nov., 
1891. i 1892. | 1893. | 1894. 1895. | 1896. 1897. 1898. | 1899. 1900. 
| | 
| | “ik 
i / —! | [sae res 
On Abr ep ceient) 1,351 |) 1,395 | 1,449 | 1,501 1,524 | 1,553 | 1,568 , 1,585 at AA 1,577+ 
Pensioners 216 163 | Ns | 72 52 | 26 16 | 5 | 29 
Total Effectives aa 1,56 = 1,558 | 1,567 | 1,673 1,576 1,579 | 1,584 . 1,590 | 1,531 | 1,606 
Establishment 1,593 | 1,605 | 1,602 | 1.604 1,603 | 1,607 | ve 1,619 | | 619 | 1,621 
1 I 


* The Ist of November is the date of the annual returns. 
+ Including 17 men of the Royal Reserve regiments, &c. 
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APPENDIX, 
The following table shows the number of effectives on the Ist November in each year, from 1891 to 1900. 
1891, 1892. 1893. 1894. 1895. 1896. 1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 
Authorised . Maximum Estab- | 261,214 | 261,989 | 261,432 | 261,166 | 260,968 | 262,037 | 262,558 | 262,580 | 263,416 | 339,511 
lishment. 
Number actually enrolled 222,046 | 225,423 | 227,741 | 231,325 | 231,704 | 236,059 | 231,798 230,678 | 229,854 | 277,628 
Number of Efficieats .. 214,197 | 217,302 | 219,111 | 224,625 | 224,962 | 229,034 | 225,206 | 224,300 223,921 | 270,369 
Officers and - Serjeante certified | 19,265 19,338 19,444 19,668 19,725 19,852 19,992 | 20,122 | 20,248 | 22,467 
as ‘ proficient. 
Officers who passed in Tactics... 1,208 1,166 1,116 1,129 1,122 1,152 1,192 1,240 1,305 1,326 
Oficere who passed in Artillery 36 76 179 249 309 374 414 458 617 648 
ties. 
Officers and Non-commigsioned 232 255 62 70 88 67 33 27 23 26 
Officers who passed in 
Signalling. 
Officers and Non-commisrioned 21 29 30 28 39 37 25 23 
Officers who passed in 
Transport and Supply Duties. 
Biioiente who joined Regular 1,465 1,501 1,359 1,482 1,362 1,278 1,515 1,843 1,989 4,095 
orces. 


Of the 224,300, 223,921, and 270,369 Volunteers returned as efficient on the Ist November, 1898, 1899, and 
1900 respectively, 250, 184, and 889 Riflemen who had become efficient in drill, failed to attain the higher 
standard of musketry, and thus only earned for their corps the lower grant of 10s. The remainder earned the full 


grant of 35s. 


To provide for the defence of the great mercantile ports of the United Kingdom, Volunteers are trained in 
submarine mining and electric-lighting work. The number so trained were— 


On Ist November ( 1893. 


1891 
1892 


1894 
\ 1895 


-» 1,403 
+. 1,252 
-» ,1,196 
1,156 
1,137 


Oa Ist November 


/ 1893 

1897 
< 1898 
' 1899 
{1900 


1,157 
1,179 
1,334 
1,396 
1,828 


With the object of maintaining » force of skilled telegraphists, railway men, and post office assistants 
members of the let Class Army Reserve are attached to certain Voluntecr 


Corps, and on their performing the same amount of drill, &c., a8 ordinary Volunteers, the corps to which they 
are attached draw capitation allowances on their behalf. 


The numbers of men so attached were— 


available for duty in an emergency, 


1891 
1892 


On Ist November — 1893 


| 1894 
\ 1895 


«441 
on 376 
se 366 
aid 433 
. = 419 


On Ist November 


An initial half capitation allowance is granted for all Volunteers raised in excess of the number for 
the extra half-grants were paid under Army Order 76 of 1896. 


following numbers :— 


which 


This allowance has been issued for the 


Light Horse 
Artillery 
Engineers 
Rifles .. 


Medical Staff Corps 


1896-97. | 189 -98. 1898-99. | 1899-1900. | 1900-01. 1901-02. 
40 oe . 2 | o. « 
1,727 176 344 456 | 7,127 750 
233 24 224 165 3.087 | 1,266 
5.462 2,123 1,623 1,073 | 36,866 | 10,838 
56 5 16 64 874 i 542 
7,518 2,328 2,207 | 1,760 | 47,954 | 13,396 


The allowance to enable corps to maintain greatcoats 


and equipment was paid on the following numbere:— 


Year... “e 


| 1896-97. | 


1897-98. 


| 
1898-99, | 1899-1900. | 


1900-01. | 1901-02. 


Numbers .. a * | 134,585* | 


219,884 


217,469 | 216,864 | 


216,556 


279,235 


* These numbers do not represent the total number of men in possession of great coats; for the annual 
allowance had to be suspended in these years on account of the special issues in 1890-91. 
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160 ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : | 


An initial equipment allowance has been made to corps for all men raised in excess of the numbers enrolled on | tT 
Ist November 1895. 


The following table shows the numbers in respect of whom the issues were made, and the total sums issued :— ie 


Numbers. Total ' 
Year. amount of 
Light Horee. | Artillery. | Engineers.| Rifles, | Medical Staff gota, grant: 
o-) ry: gins Corps. 
! - 
1895-96 (March) .. ee 1,653 616 9,532 | 13 | 11,844 16,917 i 
1 | 
ao = aot | i 
1806-97... Pe 735 Iel | 4,124 42 5,062 7,265 “ 
Red, ertens | a | ee 
{ | " 
1897-98... a 161 4 1,610 ey | 1,775 2,€05 i 
1898-99 268 152 | 1,260 1 1,688 2,385 : 
1 4 i 
| | 
1899-1900... ms 404 16g | 607 10 1,250 1,650 
| 
1900-01... a 6,028 3,003 | 36,731 | 882 46,644 66,580 
fo Pe nacre ote ‘ ; \ 
1901-02... Pe 853 1,448 | 9,541 671 12,413 | 17,614 
| 


In September, 1900, an initial Capitation Grant for clothing, &c., of 9l., in addition to the 30s., was authorised for 


each member of an authorized Volunteer Mounted Infantry Company enrolled on 31st October, 1900, and in future for 
mombers enrolled in excess of the number previously paid for. 


The following table deals with the payments in 1901-02 :— 


Year. Number of Companies. Number paid for. | Amount. 


£ 
1901-02 .. . : 5 169 | 1,431 


A special travelling allowance is made to Volunteer Corps to meet the expenses incurred for the conveyance of men, 
when certain conditions as to distance are complied with, to and from the place of assembly for the Annual Inspection, 
for united, i.e, battalion drill, and also to and from the artillery or rifle ranges for the purpose of performing gun or 
musketry practice. The principal items of this expenditure are stated below :— 


1897-98. 1898-99, 1900-01. 1901-02. 
Number of | amount, | Number of | g mount. Amount. | Namber | amount. 
£ £ 2 £ 
For attendance at Annual | 81,215 { bie 26,359 1,602¢; 31,806" 4,358 | 19,908 | 2.367 
Inspection. * 
For attendance at Battalion 32,080 { Bd 28,205 1,8648 30,9841 5635 | aazeity 5,063 
For conveyance to and from 81,5183 { Hees 89,2415 7.0348 109,665 | 21,218 | 162,898: | 28,477 
Ranges. i: 
For conveyance to Submarine ae { fob 236 52g 232 100 195 78 
Mining Exercise Grounds. 
§) 12,851 1452 181,077 31,311 224,238 86,585 
{| 15,000 14,0008 


1899-00, 1900-01. 1901-02. 


1899-00. 1900-01. 1901-02. 
* Namely :— —— -—— — +Namely :— — — — 
Light Horse... = = —- Engineers .. _ _- - 
Artillery +. 1,402 970 910 Infantry .. 34,468 39,884 41,284 
Engincers on _ -_- 19,088 
Infantry -- 30,661 30,426 
| Artillery. | Infantry. 
{ Namely :— | 
isoen7 a 11,791 =| 68,139 
1897-98 6.0. 2 oT! aiass ) 70.035 
1898-99 .. » ol] 1016 78.825 
1899-1900 ae Ri 11,510 93.138 
1900-0] erat 12.820 | 96,645 
19ol-., ge aS | 10,028 | 


| 152,798 


b. Paid on the number of efficients in 1896. 
1897. 
st April, 1899, and was not subdivided: 


c. 4 ” ” 
§ 14.000. was paid in March, 1899, a3 an advance of the grants due on 1 


APPENDIX. 


The expenditure for each class of Camp is shown in the following table :— 
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Approximate expenditure. 


1897-98, 1898-99. | 1899-1900. 1900-01. 
Class of Camp or Exercise. = a 5 
¢ 3 ¢ 8 "7 ¢ | as ql © ; 
2 | 2 i zi) | 2) a8 /a Hae tales 
= A F =| a a |e 33 fy 
23/35 4 | 2s a | 28 38 3 | eb) sb} 23] 9 [28] 8/8} = 
aa a 34a = be so i SS = = . 
a*|E*, 8 [a 2/44/64) 2 |e | as} e+) 2 [a2 | és [s4/ 2 
; £ £ £ £ £ ry £ ry £ 2 ry £ £ eel ee Sa ae 
Reg:mental (i.¢., battalion) Camps... 27,451 | 8,368 , 35,819] 32,794 | 9,940 | 42,784] 25,633 | 7,803] 33,436] ... | 2,127] 629| 2,756] 83,619/ 7,861| 106| 41,586 
Special Camps for Corps allotted | o ae _ ms oe Se hes a one a 970] 7,946} 84} 67,000 
To the Field Army. : es 
Brigade Camps... ws...) 68,002 } 28,204 | 92,106 | 49,204 | 21,827 | 70,591 | 63,263 | 25,207] 88,560) ... | 1,871/ 16] 1,687 | 79,811 26,877] 240 | 106,423 
Encampments at Military Stations | 2,559 1,760| 4,319] 4,782) 2,265] 7,087] 3,460] 1,386] 4,@6) ... 799} 8r8| 1,162] 6,851) 2,760; 15} 0.685 
with the Regular Forces, 
Artillery Volunteers Manning Coast | 1,611] 861) 2,472] 2,195/ 1,058] 3,253] 2,250/ 978) so37) ... | 2,645] 918/ 3,563] 3,090] 1,806] ... | 4,405 
fences. 
Campa for Submarine Mining Exer-| 4,299] 810| 4,609] 4,882] 406) 5,282] 4,856' 486] 5,202]... he 1 912] .. | 8165 
cise, and for Electrical Engineers. 
Adjutant’s Allowance... le foe 623 eo! ... eos] 62s]... eu}... 45 457 1,108)... |... | 1,108 
“Regimental Transport | one = os se as 70!) see cc) oy es e seer 2 
Jubilee Celebrations .. 00. w.] ae we LS oe oo oe “ a0 on oe oe ny os oe oo on 
Speclal Camps, 1900.0] ae es Br nae [ib tes ee w+ |. [814,804 | 11,649 | 61,704 | 888,167] 85] 63]... 3 
t ; i 
CycleManmuvres ew. Ee BA a oe 2 ees - ee 109)... 109} 923} | wn oss 
-| 5 . eee bares * 
Total... ..., 99,821 | $9,603 140,588 94,521 24,0 e017 foes 95,900 |186,065 ] 814,804 | 18,785 | 68,940 | 897,479 f191,219| 47,784) 445 | 289,308 
* Now charged under Sub head E:(4). 
The numbers of men who attended the various classes of camps and earned allowances were aa follows :— 
Men earning daily allowance, Men earning travelling allowance. 
Class of Camp or Exercise. are see aN nar ta Fos 
1897-98. | 1898-09. | 1999-00. | 1900-01. | 1901-2. | 1897-98. | 1898-98, | 1899-00. | 1900-01. | 1901-02. 
= i — 
Regimental (battalion) Camps --) 40,900 | 4,784 | 36,780 3,258 | 83,736 | 48,003 | 65,187 | 30812 | 3,466 | 35,106 
Special Camps for corps allotted to the, .. : 3 15,810 E ze u 15,303 
Field Army. 
Brigade Camps .. www. | gsgo2 | 66,115 | 81,640 1,688 | 71,6¢3 | 85,961 | 665,979 | 84,886 1,901 | 73,020 
Encampments at Military Stations with 8,118 6,063 4,336 955 6,268 3,140 6,861 4,582 955 6,757 
the Regular Forces, : 
Avaltery Volunteers Manning Coast De-; 2,722 3,618 3,795 4,242 4,968 2,736 3,618 8,795 4,242, 4,064 
ences. i 
Camps for Submarine Mining Exercise ..| 1,146 1,409 1,430 1,987 1,146 1,420 1,22 1,988 
Special Camps, 1900... 179,020" i ' 191,776 é 
| 
181,147 | 124,989 | 198,031 | 199,158 | 131,818 | 140,976 | 133,065 | 184,138 | 202,840 | 197,180 
\ 
* Earning pay, & 6,074 Officers, 159,507 other ranks. 
Earning camp allowances only « . 12,841 ” 
° 
The following table shows the periods of attendance of the men in camp :— 
Class of Camp or Exercise. | 1899-1900. 1900-01. 1901-2. 
| 
Number of elear days spent | 6 and ' 6 and 13and | Gand | 4 
in camp? upwards.| 5 | 4 8 Total. Jupwards.| © | 4 | 3 | Total. | upwards. | upwards, | Ttal. 
ie sled tatu aot [ wm] um} sz} i 1,399 
cers . F 44} : 
Regimental (battalion) > E lis keer | \ 0,780 } 3,258 ‘ 738 
Men 24,145 }2,417 4,473 | 3,967 J 1,896 68! 885 | 233 30,407 
Specia' Camps for Corps (Officers .! | fee) | 458 38 
sllntied to oe Field ‘ * oe 15,310 
Army... ten ..! \ f : 13027 | 1,190 
\ 
‘Officers . 378 es} 471! a73l) ° 63 5 2 6 : 2,536 
Brigade Camps .. lbeoe pad 81,040 ee, } 1,683 1 51,608 
Men 59,533 |2,370' 9,919 | 6,703 | J 1,063 | 59 | 217) 268 | i 69,067 [f° 
| i 
Encampments at Mill- (Officers | 164 | 17; 7! 12 ) sof si. | a] ; 250 
tary Stations with the i + 4,386 l i iP 955 6,263 
Regular Forces... (Men... 3,08 | 301! 2975; 342 0J 810 63 9 | 5,997 
i i 
Artillery Volunteers Officers.’ 153 7 3) 16°) 166 | .. ere <3 218 
Manning Coast De- t 3,795 17 4,242 4,908 
fences Men 32 | 13; 73 22 f 4076 | .. ‘ a 4,746 
Camps Of” Rkerdan tor oe ffir ' 80 2 1) 9 } : ) : } 192 \ 
| 1,430 i a 1,937 
Submarine Miners ~ Usten J 1,307 6 3 2 { 1,835 
| | : f 
Officers . 267 | 41! 28) 86 
Special Campe, 1900 _ \ y | } 179,020 \ 
Men | | J Yesioa | sae j1,to6 1798 ! 
| ! 
rm td : ae AEE —— -|—— 
Total...) 95,907 | 5,645 15419 11,670 j 128011 | 183,270 | 1,192 2,346 | 2,852 | 19,188 J 14,085 | 117,738 | I3L.E18 
! ! 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS ; 


The men exercised in camps were drawn from the various arms of the Service as stated below :— 


Light Horse, Artillery. Engineers. Infantry. MedicalStatf Corps 
See : es Pas = Fg ea ee 
el3]e e|/s}/s / 8] 8 $s | 8 8 
B18 |5 Peace: ga (|8|8]s 
s | a| & & & a2/42/8 a Ef g =a | A] a 
Regimental (battalion) Camps Ae — }11,453* | 1,707¢ | $16,805} .6,469| — | 5,954] 12,367| 1,551 9,755 | 337) — | 192 
Speclal Camps for Corps al- 
lotted to the Field Army -}—~|—|—] — - — | —| — | so) — — | 15,002) —~ | — | — 
Brigade Camps i eats (a a! — | —]| — | — | 81640} 1,683] meos| — | — | — 
Encampments at Military 
Stations with Regular 
Forces = = —[—|—| 2 | sis | 4m | — | — | 541) 8119] 487] 4,095] 635] — 1,158 
Artillery Volunteers Manning 
Coast Defences - —|—|—| 3705 | aea2 | aoe] — |] — | —- | — - -|]-|-|- 
Camps of Exercise for Sub- 
marine Miners ~~ = het aS = — |1430) — | 1,937] — - - |-j|a)|- 
Special Campa,1900 «= -|—| 127, —| — | 2essorje — | — figam) — | — }1s6se| — | — jae} — 
* Garrison Artillery, %,634; Position Artillery, 8,819 
1 ane ” 1,670 ” 2B 
. ee 15,512 =e » - 12,857 
ian ‘i 7592 " 7 9,013 


To enable Officers to obtain certificates of proficiency they are permitted to attend one of the Schools of 
Inetrustion established for Officers of the Auxiliary Forces; or to attend at the School of Musketry to qualify 
The numbers of Officers who attended Schools of Instruction were, 


a3 Musketry Instructors to their battalions. 


ni— 
1992-938 - - - + - = 161 1897-08 - - - - + . 398 
1893-94 - - - - - - 140 1898-99 - - - - + « 428 
1994-95 - - - + = ~ 159 1899-1900- - - - - ~ 362 
1895-96 - - - - + = 17 1900-01 - - - - « . 468 
1896-97 - - - - = ~ 250 ola ss eee 


or they may be attached to the Regular Forces. During the year 1896-97 allowances were paid for 37 such 
Officers, in 1897-98 for 55, in 1898-99 for 106, in 1899-1900 for 155, in 1900-01 for 239, and in 1901-02 for 380. 


Members of Submarine Mining Corps receive instruction by a system of whole-day and half-day parades, and 
allowance being given at 5s. per man for each whole-day parade, and 2s. 6d. for each half-day. 
double these allowances. The amount so expended was :— 


Officers receive 


| 1896-97 1897-98 | 1898-99 | 1899-1900 1900-01 1901-02 
| £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Amount - - - 1,450 | 1,532 1,522 1,446 1,477 1,796 


A limited number of members of Fortress Engineer Volunteer Corps are permitted to attend the School of 
Military Enginocering at Chatham, and whilst there receive a personal allowance, varying from 2s. to 5s. 6d. per 


man. The numbers who attenled the school were, in :— 
1891-92 - . - - : - 73 
1892-93 - : : : : - 70 
189904 ke ee 
1894-95. a % 3 : 69 
1695-06 © 0 = | 
1896-97 - - - - : 51 


1897-98 - 
1898-99 - 
1899-1900 - 
1900-01 - 
1901-02 - 


oor ae 
see ee 


A grant of £20 is now made to Volunteer Officers in aid of the expense of providing themselves with uniform, &¢ 


The allowance is paid in two instalments, the first on appointment, the second on production of a certificate of 


qualification obtained after a month’s instruction with the Regular forces or at a School of Instruction. 
The following payments have been made:— 


First Second 
instalment. instalment. | 
j | 
No. of | No. of 
Officers. Officers. 
1896-97 an on . 466 53 
1897-98 as we a 498 232 
1898-99 . 646 408 
189.1~1900 . . ° 687 499 
1900-01 oo oe . 1,421 1,001 
1901-62 761 857 


Total amount 
issued. 


£ 


5,190 
7,300 
10,542 
11,874 
24,257 
16,203 
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An annual allowance is made in aid of the expense incurred in hiring horses, &c., for batteries of Mobile or Position 
Artillery, and in addition to this ordinary allowance a special allowance, not exceeding 40J. per battery, is granted at 
the discretion of General Officers Commanding Districts, in aid of the expenses of the hire and keep of horses in camp, 


or on marches or field days. The amounts expended on these services were— 


‘ \ Annual allowance. Special allowance. 
No of batteries, Amount. No. of batteries. Amount. 
£ af £ 
1893-94 97 10,418 eS oe 
1894-95 98 10,764 oe Br 
1895-96 98 10,764 24 889 
1893-97 101 10,621 31 1,110 
1897-98 101 10,947 37 1,360 
1898-99 100 10,787 36 1,320 
1899-1900 100 11,007 36 1,280 
1900-01 106 11,415 30 1,000 
1901-02 127 13,112 48 1,300 


An allowance of 40. per annum is also made to companies of the Volunteer Medical Staff required to provide 
regimental transport. Three companies were paid during 1900-01, and 17 in 1901-02. 


An allowance of 100/. was also granted to an Engineer Volunteer Corps in aid of the expenses of providing transport 
for field companies. At present only three such companies exist. 

In 1900-01 a scheme for assisting Volunteer Corpse in the provision of regimental transport came into force. Units 
which produced in camp, or at inspection, the full complement of transport (on a fixed scale), received a grant of 20s. 
4 wagon and 10s. @ cart, for not more than 4 days. These grants were also allowed for transport on a reduced scale 
retained for the full period of the camp. The amount expended on this service in 1900-01 was 1,744/. and in 


1901-02, 2,7531. 


Artillery Corps which can show that they necessarily spend more than 60. per battery, or 30%. per company, yer 
annum in providing and maintaining suitable and secure drill sheds and gun-houses, are granted assistance not 


exceeding 20. per battery or 10. per company, per annum. 


Applications Amount of Assistance 
received. applications. granted. 
£ £ 

1892-93 41 2,946 2,470 
1893-94 48 3,254 2,538 
1894-95 51 3,504 2,886 
1895-96 46 3,016 2,621 
1896-97 46 3,041 2,624 
1897-98 44 2,946 2,612 
1898-99 45 2,778 2,266 
1899-1900 -- 44 2,723 2,283 
1900-01 oe oe 44 2,535 2,442 
1901-02 “5 os ee 51 2,657 2,640 


The National Artillery Association, the Scottish National Artillery Association, and the National Rifle Association 
are permitted to employ soldiers during their annual meetings to act as markers, &c., and for the purpose of laying 
out the camp. Whilst so employed, these soldiers receive working pay at various rates; and a small contribution is 
given each year in aid of the general expenses of the National Artillery and the Scottish Artillery Associations. 


The expenses so incurred during the last ten years were— 


1897-98. 108-0 1800-00 1000.01, 1901-02. 


1892.93] 1893-94. 1894-95. 1895.96.! 1896.97. 


£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
National Artillery Association | 442 497 401 410 370 349 375 278 120 120 
National Rifle Association ..| 412 405 401 453 452 481 447 453 350 411 


Scottish Artillery Association. . 50 172 159 152 152 142 135 151 
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In addition, a Capitation Grant of 10s. (raised in 1898 to 16s.) is made to the National Artillery Association and 


to the Scottish Artillery Association, for each Volunteer who attended the annual meeting. The numbers so attending 
during the last ten years were— 


1892-93.| 1893-94.| 1894-95.| 1895-96.| 1806-97 | 1897-98.) 1898-99.| 1899-00.) 1900-01.) 1901-02. 


National Artillery Association | 1,32° | 1,457 | 1,305 


1,330 


044 1,346 | 650 
Scottish Artillery Association | 1,318 | 1,209 | 656 | 937 | 993 | 734 


bed 


867 1,011 845 570 


The following is a statement showing the number of Decorations and Medals issued each year. 


Volunteer Officers’ Volunteer Long 


Decorations. Service Medal. 

1892 a os 1,821 a 
1893 aye o. 387 “ 
1894 oe os 167 oe 
1895 - - 169 14,112 
1896 aS o 134 3,006 
1897 oe o 152 1,622 
1898 ex we 192 1,698 
1899 . an 178 1,552 
1900 vs aie 100 1,635 
101 oe oe 178 a 


Total .. 
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The foregoing statement shows that on lst April, 1908, 
after the Corps were credited with the grants then duc and 
charged with all reported “liquid liabilities” (fe. those 
not secured by mortgages on drill halls or ranges), there 
was a net surplus of £476,743, while the Capitation Grants 
« mounted to £642,746, so that over 74% of the grants was 
taen in hand to meet outlays of the coming year. 


Of the 328 Corps concerned, 281 were in funds and only 
47 in debt, but of the latter number the deficit is in several 
instances attributable to the fact that capital outlays on 
headquarters and ranges are being met out of income, 
thereby causing a temporary bank overdraft instead of a 
fixed debt. 

On comparing the position of Corps on thelst April, 1903, 
with their position at the commencement of the previous 
year, it is found that there was a net improvement of 
£32,347, notwithstanding that the grants earned during the 
year were £77,468 less, 183 Corps account for an improve- 
ment of £79,237, and 145 for a loss of £46,890. 

Comparing the position on the let April, 1903, with the 
position on Ist April, 1896 (the date when all Corps were 
credited with the bonus half grants), there is a net improve- 
ment of £87,773, but in this and the previous comparison, 
the deductions are not very reliable, as it is found that 
liabilities are not always disclosed as accurately as they 
might be. 

) sIn regard to expenditure on Camps in 1902, after ignoring 
the 25 Field Army Battalions (which show a net profit of 
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£5,674 on their grants) and the Submarine Miners, it is 
found that 84 Corps show a profit and 194 a loss, while 17 
either did no‘ camp, or their expenditure just equalled the 
grants. 


The 84 Corps with a profit show a surplus of £5,772, 
and the 194 with a loss show a deficit of £22,843. The 
grants, other than that for travelling, for those camps were 
£170,000, so that the net loss was equivalent to 10% of the 
grants only, or approximately 3d. per day. 

The personal grants of the officers were in many cases 
included in the payments to men, so that it is not possible 
to say what the cash issues to the latter really were, but 
the sums so recorded amount to £61,446, or 36% of the 
grants (exclusive of travelling allowances), equalling 
approximately 10id. per day, but this rate is below the 
average payment as some Corps make no issues at all, 

The reputed value (but not alwaye given) of drill halls 
is put down at £936,270, and on these liabilities to the 
extent of £443,744 exist, of which £291,768 has been 
advanced by the Public Works Loan Commissioners under 
the Military Lands Acts, 1892 and 1897. These figures, 
however, by no means represent the actual value of the 
property which corps are in possession of, for in @ number 
of cases the headquarters are held in trust, and Corps ara 
simply shown as “annual tenants.” The value of the 
premises and any liabilities thereon are consequenUy not 
disclosed in the Statement of Accounts, Army Form N. 
1524, from which the return has been compiled. 


APPENDIX XCV. 


STATEMENT FURNISHED BY WAR OFFICE SHOWING THE GRANTS TO YEOMANRY AND 
VOLUNTEERS WHEN ATTENDING THE ANNUAL TRAINING IN CAMP. 


ImperIaL YEOMANRY. 


i 


| : i,, Command Horse | Forage Total for 

| Pay. Allowances, Allowance. , Allowance.’ Allowance | Training. 

iatodee. ; & q@\ ad |£ad | «& d. £ 6d. 

Lieutenant-Colonel - - . - -| 21 6 | 2144, | 4615 4 
Major (2nd in Command) ot eee 16 01' ( | | 1 2 6 0 
Major ss) See Ge os IB OP Yee" all | | 27:19 4 
Captain - - - - : : : 13.0 f | \ | 9218 0 
lieutenant -  -  - eee 78) lo 0} hi 1 | 18 12 8 
Second Lieutenant» - - | 6 BB ul 1716 8 
Medical Officers = = 15 01 | ( aa | 94 10 0 
Veterinary Officer - = hy 192.8 en Oe. | 93 8 8 
Quartermaster- - . - z ee lo 6, | i ' 20 18 0 
Sergeant Major - - : - Bast 96° IN | 1314 6 
Q. M. Sergeant - - - - =! slo, \ : | ; 13 310 
Sergeant - - - - : : i 8 21 | \ pa oo | 12:13 2 
Corporal - : : - - - ya: ate i | Ly 12 26 
private - . = - = E ' 5 6 | ri 1! 10 10 6 


Trainino 14 clear days, exclusive 


of days of marching in and out. 


VOLUNTEER3. 


Camp. \ 


Field Army Battalions - es 


Ordinary Camps: | \ 


| Artillery = + + 
Engineers - - - = = 4g 
Infantry (Brigade) : . 2 ” ” 
R.A.M.C. and Bearer Companies - #2 
Infantry Regimental Camps - - Se 85 3 
| | 
‘ \ 
Saulmarine Miners, R.E. - - - - , 8 to 15 days. 


ji 


* Heavy Artillery and R.A.M.C. may camp for a fortnight, in which cas2 the allowance for Officers is 61: 


ranks ll. 


Total for Period of Camp. 


Daily Allowance. 


Men. 


Z Officers. 
Officers. Men. All ranks. All ranks. 
i 
a de d@ ; £8 d@ | £ a a 
nN 6 | 5 0} 8 Rk 6 3.1 0 
| 
| 
8 0 26 |} 3 4 0; 1 0 0 
i 
‘ i 
8 0 eG (2 Bo Ot a 
i | 
| 
' | 4 0 0 2 0 0 
0 0 | 5 0 to : to 
{ Tre oy 8 15 0 


. and other 
178. Gd. 
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APPENDIX XCVII. 


MINUTE ON GRADUATED SCALE OF GRANTS FOR EFFICIENCY FOR VOLUNTEERS. 


(Put in by Major-General Sir A. E. Turner, K.C.B., see Question 22470.) 


With regard to the suggestion that it might be desirable 
to institute a scale of efficiency grants for Volunteers, in 
proportion to services given individually to the State, I 
have to point out that this system prevails in the 
Yeomanry, ree Yeomanry Regulations 263 page 35, 
according to which the contingent allowance or capita- 
tion is paid as follows :— 


£3 for every officer or yeoman who fulfils all efficiency 
conditions. 
£2 for every officer and yeoman who does : — 
(a) Regimental training (camp) and musketry, 


or 
(8) Squadron (or recruits’) training and nusketry 


£1 for every officer and yeoman who does :— 
(a) Regimental training (camp) and squadron (or 
recruits’) training, 
or 
(6) Regimental training (camp), 
i or 
(c) Squadron (or recruits’) training, 
or 
(d) Musketry. 


The capitation for Volunteers be paid on the following 
scale :— 


£2 for every officer and Volunteer who fulfils all the re- 
quirements of efficiency. 


£1 5s. Od. for every officer and Volunteer who goes to 
the annual camp for 144 hours and does the musketry 
course, or who does the annual drills and the musketrv 
course. 


103. to every officer and Volunteer who :— 
(a) Goes into camp for 144 hours, 
or 
(b) Does the musketry course, 
or 
(c) Does the annual drills. 

I must however point out that this system would be 
more expensive than the present one, under which no 
capitation grant is allowed for any officer or Volunteer 
who does not fulfil the full conditions of efficiency, except 
in the case of those who, having attended camp during 
the preceding year, are granted leave from camp, and 
further in special cases to those who are granted leave from 
camp in two consecutive years. In tho latter case a re- 
duced capitation grant of 25s. is paid, but only up to a 
limit of 10 per cent. 


A.G.3. War Office, 


14th December, 1903. A. E. Turver, LG.A.F. 


‘ e 
i APPENDIX XCVIII. 
STRENGTH OF THE VOLUNTEER FORCE (PRELIMINARY RETURN), lst NOVEMBER, 1903. 
(Furnished by War Office.) 
% oie Number whe] Number who a 
Strength, Jhave passed] have passed 3 
3 Protivients who (6 Sih in Supply Per- ne 
8 a have qualitled Signalling | Duties centage Penge 
£ ie spent’ and and have [Present] of ae 
ae é ‘Hiictents. _Non- Special Grant. nalified forqualiied for] at | EM : 
A 2 Fificients. the Spe Special | Inspec-| cients Inui 
2 Grant, tion. | to : 
£ Toran. yr : en- i 
| om. |N.C.08,, offi. [x.C.08, : rolled. | solid 
cers, /& Men.! cers. /& Men. Officers.: Sergts. g : 
et Pes! ‘: Be Ys en a re 
Auillery = + =| 50,890 |1,685 | 37,933! 153] 9192] 419621 1,376! 2,742 oz | — 1] — | — | 31,947) osa | 7693 
Engineers (Fortress, 
Kailway,&c.) - =| 19,303} 561 | 14,55} 32 962 | 16,080 sm] sia) os — | — | — | — | rats] osar | 7536 
| 
Submarine Miners -) 1,885} to! ress! 8! a7! aso) — | — 3! — | —] — | — | aeze] os-as | e465 
Tatantey ‘(Rittes) 537 290 yer} as} ass] as | 47 [245077 | o6az | 7781 
Infantry Hrizade 
Bearer Companies -| 9:90, 56| 1482 | — 34] 1572 46, <ase| <n 5{ — | — | 3,365] 9783 | 9683 
Royal Army Medical 
COs et ores 623 | 11 2,067 | 5 162] 3,045 o4 wef oo aoe if pce BAL | 2452) 9485 | 75°56 
Motor Corps - + 203} ae or} =) Tigi ef es Sl (eee (emer — jiloow | — 
i 
\ \ i : 5 a ela 
18,987 | 283,334 | 735 | 10,228 7195 | 15,500 | 1g} ise} 1s] 49 
7 ! 
ToTaL- = | 346,171 3 10,963 | 238,288 22,796 1,916 168 67 194,781 | 95°67 | 7691 
_— —q—~— | | | 
i 
a} sos} — 9 37 49 v|\ 47 
‘ 
Hon. Artillery Co. = Cafes =a i i 
(not Included above) | 904 540 9 549 86 ni} 8 303 | 98:36 | 71°58 
| = 


4 G.8. War Office, 
14/12/03. 
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"* APPENDIX XCIX. 


" CHANGES IN THE CONDITIONS OF VOLUNTEER EFFICIENCY. 


(Paper put in by Major-General Sir A. E. Turner, K.C.B., see Question 22466). 


By the Volunteer Act of 1897, the power under Section 
24 of the Volunteer Act of 1863, to make rules for Volun- 
teer Corps was extended to rules for securing efficiency 
of the members of corps. It was also enacted that a fine 
for the breach of any rule made under that section should 
be recoverable on complaint to a court of summary 
jurisdiction. 

The general conditions of efficiency previous to the 
issue of the Efficiency Regulations of 1901 were as follows : 


Volunteers enrolled as recruits were required in the first 
and second years of their service to perform a like number 
of drills. 


In the third, fourth and subsequent years, until four 
times efficient, a reduced number of drills was required, 
and after having been four times efficient a further reduc- 
tion was made, if the Volunteer had performed the pre- 
scribed number of drills in the first two years of his service. 


Volunteers who had previous to enrolment served for 
six months in the Regular Forces, or Royal Navy, or had 
served and attended a training in a Militia unit, were 
required to perform the same number of drills in each 
of the first four years of their service as that prescribed 
for recruits in the third and subsequent years, a reduction 
being made after having been four times efficient. 


Attendance at camp was voluntary, and drills performed 
during camp were allowed to count for efficiency. 


The minimum numbers required to attend drill, to 
constitute an attendance for efficiency, were as follows :— 
Artillery, four Volunteers. 
Infantry, sixteen all ranks. 
R.A.M.C., sixteen all ranks. 
Engineers, apparently no limit. 

By the Volunteer Acts of 1863 and 1895, whenever an 
order for the embodiment of the Militia is in force, Volun- 
teers may offer themselves for actual military service. 
If their services are accepted they are entitled to be paid 
as regular soldiers, while acting as such. 

In 1900 during the South African War the Militia were 
embodied, and in consequence of the withdrawal of a 
large number of regular troops from this country, and its 
supposed consequent liability to invasion, it was deemed 
expedient to appeal to the patriotism of the Volunteers 
and induce them to offer their services, by attending camp 
for a lengthened period. 


Accordingly Army Order 91 of April, 1900, was pub- 
lished announcing the conditions under which Volunteer 
Infantry Brigade camps were to be held for a lengthened 
period of twenty-eight days. 

The object of the training was to secure increased 
musketry efficiency by firing, whilst in camp, a special 
course as laid down in the appendix to the above quoted 
Order. The firing of this course was a necessary quali- 
fication for the special capitation grant of £2 2s. 


Voluntecrs camping for not less than fourteen days 
were paid at Army rates. Such Volunteers as were 
married received also separation allowance for their 
wives and children. The sum of 9d. per diem per man 
was also allowed for provision of rations, messing, etc. 

Officers who camped fourteen days or more were paid 
field, furniture and mess allowances, in addition to the 
pay of their ranks at Army rates. 

Volunteer corps not attached to a brigade were allowed 
to attend a regimental camp under the above conditions. 

Army Orders 117 and 118 of 1900 authorised the 
formation of camps under similar conditions for R.G.A. 
and R.E. (Volunteers). 

The Manchester Tactical Society, an association con- 
sisting principally of Volunteer officers of various arms 
and ranks, was founded in 1881. 


This society appointed a committee to report on the 
improvement of the Volunteer Force. 


This report was made and adopted by the society, they: 
having in view :— 

(1) The making of the Volunteer Force more: 
efficient without interfering too much with the civil’ 
avocations of its members. 

(2) The consideration as to how thig could be done- 
with the least cost to the public. 

Among the many suggestions contained in this report 
were two very important ones, which no doubt formed the 
basis of the Volunteer Efficiency Regulations of 1901, viz.: 

(1) the fixing of the number of drills, exclusive of those 
performed in camp, for efficiency. 

(2) That attendancs at camp for a week should be 
obligatory by every man once in two years. 

On 23rd April, 1901, the Secretary of State for War Lord 
expressed a wish that a Committee with Lord Raglan as Raglan’s 
President, and Mr. Brade, Major Fremantle, I.G.A.F., and Committee. 
Major Adye as members, should confer and draw up rules Object. 
for :— 

(a) Training of the special Volunteer corps included 
in Army corps. 

(b) Training of other Volunteers, and qualifications 
for capitation grant. 

The Committee were of opinion that incrcased efficiency 
was most desirable. 

They fully anticipated that an increase in the stringency Anticipated 
of the rules would bring about a decrease in numbers, but effect of 
they were of opinion that the elimination of the idlers from change. 
the force would be of great benefit to the country, and to 
the force itself. 

These views were cordially concurred in by both the 
Commander-in-Chief and the Secretary of State for War. 

The principal changes proposed by the Committee Principal 
were :— changes 
(a) Recruits to be classed as such only in their first Proposed. 
year, during which the number of attendances should Recruits. 
be increased for all arms. 


The annual course for trained men to be uniform in Trained men. 


their second and subsequent years of service. 

(b) Attendance at camp to be made obligatory for Camp to be 
all corps, every year, unless exempted by special obligatory. 
authority of the Commander-in-Chief. In the latter 
case special extra parades to be attended. 

Exemption not to be given to any corps in two con- 
secutive years. 

(c) Attendance at camp to be obligatory for indi- 
vidual officers and Volunteers, except in case of sick- 
ness duly certified, or by leave granted in writing for 
special cause by the commanding officer. In such 
cases the preliminary recruits’ or company training in 
preparation for camp must have been attended. 


Officers and Voluntcers so exempted to earn a reduced Reduced 
capitation grant of 203., unless they attend parades in lieu Capitation 
of camp, in which caso the full grant would be given. rant. 


Those who do not attend camp for two consecutive years Non- 
to be returned as non-efficient in the second year, and earn attendance 
no capitation grant. If absent a third year to be struck off. 8¢ Camp. 


On 16th July, 1901, the Secretary of State gave instruc- 
tions for an Order in Council, embracing the Committce’s 
recommendations, to be at once drawn up. 


The Committee recommended that the details as regards Order in 
musketry, and, if possible, as regards drills, should be Council,1901. 
matters of regulation ; the Order in Council merely declar- 
ing that efficiency should be determined by such regula- 
tions to be made from time to time, as the Secretary of 
State might decide. 

It was pointed out that the above course would neces- 
sitate legislation for which there was no time. 

A draft of the schom> was lnid on the Table of the House 
of Commons on 19th July, 1901. 

It had to be prepared in such a harry that some points Harry in. 
did not receive the full discussion and formal decision preparation 
which they required. Sees 
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the regimental district to be empowered to authorise 


Branches A.G.1, 3, 4, and F.4 branches, however, gave their con- stric ‘ 
conenr. currence to the scheme. company training in lieu of half-battalion parades. 
Lord Rag: Only matter required by the Volunteer Act to be oo 7. Individual Attendance at Camp. 
lan's Com- down by Order in Council was included ; consequently Tho commanding offi 
De ‘ é ; : > g officer to be empowered to grant ex- 
quilted of great "aeal that appeared in Lord Raglan’s report was emption from camp in certain cases to men even if they 
s omitted: had not attended camp within two previous years, such 
As a result of the issue of these new Regulations of 27th exomptions not to exceed 10 per cent. of the enrolled 
November, 1901, many representations and suggestions strongth of the corps. 
were made by Volunteer commanding officers, individually £ ‘ 
and collectively, in consequence of which the Secretary of 8. Men Leaving Camp through Sickness. 
State appointed a Committee, which included five repre- The corps to receive camp allowance for their actual 
sentative Volunteer commanding officers, to consider in attendance at camp if in other respects they are efficient. 
bk area sa Pian aE 9. Annual Inspecticn. 
his Commi eld eleven meetings and after careful : : : 
consideration of the various suggestions received, they When: inspection, takes i pate = Sree spe ereenins 
called fifteen witnesses, representing the various branches ear Reni ‘ils ti ig eto bo ui a4 ‘grap’ Ones 
of the Volunteer force, and as a result made the following Fees a HONS BO! Fequrec 
recommendations :— The following modifications were subsequently made to A. 0. 46 4 
L. Recruit Training. meet the'case of units camping at Easter or Whitsuntide: 193. 
. . . Camp allowances may be drawn, in the case of camps (‘amp Allis. 
Set ipa Pebea barony cnty teed be put ie before held at or before Whitsuntide for each officer or Volunter anes 


camp, the object being to obviate the discontinuance of 
recruiting very early in the year. 
2. Company Training. 

Where the numbers of one particular company fall short 
of the prescribed minimum to constitute an attendance 
for efficiency, the amalgamation of men from two or more 
companies to be permitted. 

3. Section Training. 

The officer commanding regimental district to be em- 
powered to sanction the substitution of sectional for 
company training in isolated companies having outlying 
sections. 

4. Recrutts’ Musketry. 

The completion of recruits’ musketry before camp is 

desirable, but need not be insisted on. 
5. Camp. 

The Committce were unanimous as to the importance of 
camp training; their views were shared by every witness 
examined. They therefore did not recommend any 
departure from the Regulations. 

6. Drills in lieu of Camp. 


Half battalion parades to be allowed in licu of battalion 
parades, and, in exceptional cases, {he officer commanding 


who being :— 
(a) A recruit, has givon not less than ten atten- 
dances at recruit training. 
(b) Other than a recruit, has given not less than 
five attendances, at battery or company training, 
since the previous November. 


The efficiency grant may also be allowed for such officers Effcienry 
and Volunteers if they complete the prescribed number of (irant. 


drills after camp, and not later than the end of the 
Volunteer year. 


The conditions of paragraph 574 Volunteer Regulations 
were so modified as to admit of the issue of Class I. camp 
allowances for the members of each detachment attending 
a Class L camp, irrespective of the strength of the detach- 
ment, provided that, during the year, not less than 300 
members of the corps in question have camped for the 
regulated period. 

Bearer Companies. 

The conditions of Section II. (5) and III. (8) Efficiency 
Regulations issued with Army Order 119 of 1902 will 
apply to the members of a brigade bearer company when 
the camp of their brigade is established for a fortnight. 


AG. 3, 
November, 1903. 5 eye 
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APPENDIX @. 
COMMAND OF VOLUNTEER BRIGADES: 


(Memorandum by Sir A. E. Turner, K.C.B., see Question 22444.) 


I. Uriginally the command of brigades was given to ex- 
Regular officers and specially selected officers of the Aux- 
iliary Forces. Sir Francis Grenfell’s Committee in 1897 
recommended :— 


(1). That no hard and fast rule as to command by 
officers commanding regimental districts or special 
brigadiers should be laid down. 


(2). That special brigadiers should be ex-Army 
officers or Volunteer officers (if possible with Army 
service). 


(3). That brigade majors should be ex-Army 
officers. 


II. Lord Wolseley recommended special brigadiers all 
-round, as, on mobilisation, officers commanding regimental 
-districts would be otherwise employed. 


It was finally decided :— 


(1). That all vacancies should be filled by officers 
commanding regimental districts unless special 
reasons existed to the contrary. 

(2). That when a specially selected brigadier was 
appointed, a special brigade major (if possible an 
ex-Army officer) should be appointed. 

(3). That when the command was given to an 
officer commanding a regimental district, the brigade 
major should be found from the depét. 

(4). That existing holders should remain. 


III. In 1900, Major General Sir A. Turner raised the ques- 
tion in connection with the Harwich brigade, condemned the 
appointment of officers commanding regimental districts 
(as their services would not be available on mobilisa- 
tion), and recommended that the command of brigades 
should be given to retired Army officers or Volunteer 
commanding officers ; the Under-Secretary of State and 
the Commander-in-Chief concurred, and the Secretary of 
State approved of a Volunteer being appointed to the 
Harwich brigade. 


IV. On re-organisation in 1901, Colonel Lake’s Committee 
recommended that, as a general rule, the officer command- 
ing a regimental district should be ex-officio brigadier of 
the brigade in his district, but that opportunity should 
be given to appoint good Volunteer officers as brigadiers. 
Eight brigades were left to be so filled. 

This Committee considered that on mobilisation the 
officer commanding a regimental district would be avail- 
abie, and that, if possible, the brigade major should be 
a Regular officer. 


These recommendations as to the appointment of briga- 
-diers were approved. 


(Note :—Colonel Lake’s Committee recommended the 
employment as Volunteer brigadiers of officers command- 
ing regimental districts for the reason that :—- 

(1). The battalions composing the brigades are 
naturally under their command. 

(2.) Single control would be ensured. 

(3). The only extra regimental duties of the ser- 
geant-instructors being recruiting duties under the offi- 
cer commanding the regimental district, there would 
be no conflict of authority). 

V. The present system was promulgated on 6th 
January, 1902. 

(a) A brigade composed of battalions drawn from 
the same regimental district will be commanded by 
the colonel of the regimental district during his tenure 
of office.* 

(b) When two brigades are produced from the 
same regimental district, one (to be chosen by the 
Secretary of State) will be commanded by the colonel 
of the regimental district during his tenure of office, 
and the other by a brigadier (Regular or Volunteer) 
specially appointed. 

(c) A brigade composed of battalions drawn from 
two regimental districts will, when the brigade goes 
into camp, or is mobilised for home defence, be com- 
manded bv one of the regimental district commanders 
(to be chosen by the Secretary of State) during his 
tenure of office, but at other times the battalions, 
composing the brigade, will remain under their 
respective regimental district commanders. 

(2) The regimental colonels of Foot Guards will 
each command, ez-officio, one of the four Metropoli- 
tan brigades. 

As regards brigade majors, the War Office Council 
decided that when the command was given to the officer 
commanding the regimental district, a Volunteer officer 
should be appointed, but that in other cases a Regular 
officer should be employed. 

This decision would appear to provide opportunities 
for employing about twenty-seven Volunteer officers 
as brigade majors. (It is, however, exactly contrary to 
previous practice. and the recommendation of Colonel 
Lake’s Committee, see IV. above.) 

This decision has not been acted upon up to the present, 
though, during the war, officers commanding regimental 
districts were allowed to have Volunteer officers as tem- 
porary brigade majors. 

A circular has recentiy been issued directing that super- 
numerary Regular officers should be employed as Volunteer 
brigade majors where vacancies exist this year (1903). 


* Except in certain special cases. 
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APPENDIX CI. 
VOLUNTEER MUSKETRY. 
(Put in by Major-General Sir A. E. Turner, K.C.B., see Question 22455.) 


Rexorvirs. 


Md Conditions. New Conditions. 
Optional during 1903. 
A recruit had to fire forty- 

nine rounds in individual A recruit has to fire forty- 
practices, each practice con- nine rounds in Part I. of 
sisting of seven rounds at the recruit course in in- 
ranges from 200 to 600 yards. dependent practices, each 
In order to earn the higher practice consisting of seven 
capitation grant of 35s. he rounds, at ranges from 200 
must have attended eight to 600 yards. In addition 
preliminary drills, have com- he has to fire twenty-one 
pleted the above forty-nine rounds in Part II., in maga- 
rounds, and have passed into zine and snap shooting prac- 
the 2nd Class, i.e, have tices, at ranges of 100 and 
made fifty points or over. 200 yards, making a total of 
Failing to pass into the 2nd seventy rounds in all. In 
Glass he must, in order to order to qualify for the 
earn the lower grant of 10s., capitation grant, he must 
have completed the recruits, fire the whole of the above 
course of forty-nine rounds and obtain ninety-five points 
during the year, and have in Part I. Recruits who 
made thirty-five points in fail to make ninety-five 
addition to attending the points in Part I. will execute 
preliminary drills. Recruits it again before firing Part II. 
were, as 8 rule, able to per- Those who fail at the second 
form their musketry in two trial will be returned as non- 
or three days during the efficient, unless there is 
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Old Conditions. 


The trained Volunteer had 
to fire forty-two rounds in 
deliberate individual, de- 
liberate volleys, and rapid 
independence practices of 
seven rounds each, at ranges 
from 200 to 600 yards. In 
order to earn the higher 
grant of 35s., he had to fire 
twenty-eight rounds as above 
in compulsory individual 
practices, and make forty 
points or over. Colour- 
Sergeants, Sergeants, and 
Lance-Sergeants had to com- 
mand a section in collective 
practices. The lower grant 
of 10s. could be earned by a 
Volunteer if he madetwenty- 
seven points or over in the 
compulsory individual prac- 
tices. 


New Conditions. 
Optional during 1903. 


The trained Volunteer has 
to fire forty-two rounds in 
the individual practices of 
Part I., each practice con- 
sisting of seven rounds. 
Banges from 200 to 500 
yards. In addition he has 
to fire the rapid independent 
and snap shooting practices 
of Part IL., at ranges of 
160 and 6500 yards. In 
order to qualify for the 
capitation grant, trained men 
must fire the whole of Part I. 
and II., and obtain not less 
than eighty points in Part I. 
They must, in addition, fire 
two field practices. In the 
case of an indifferent shot, 
who must not fire more than 
two practices in one day, 
five visits to the range on 
different days will be neces- 


sary. 


year. sufficient ammunition for a 
third trial, in which case the 
recruit may have a third 
opportunity of qualifying. 
Recruits and _ indifferent 
shots are not to fire more 
than two practices in one 
day. This will necessitate 
five visits to the range on 
different days. 
APPENDIX CII. 
VOLUNTEER EMERGENCY CAMPS, 1900. 
RECAPITULATION OF ATTENDANCES. 
Present for fourteen Under fourteen i 
days or more. days. 
Ofticers Men Officers Men 
Rifles vs. MU oe eae Teh 4,546 122,495 178 10,190 | A.O. 91 of 1900. 
Light Horse - - - - j ll 105 = ll 
Position 2 - - 422 10,699 29 962 ) 
Artillery » A.O. 131 of 1900. 
Garrison - - - - - 598 13,272 71 1,571 |) 
Engineers (R and F) - - 343 10,093 16 214 A.O, 118 and 132 of 
1900. 
Engineers Sub Miners ae 72 1,347 - | —- A.O. 155 of 1900. 
Medical Staff Corps - - : - 35 999 4 146 A.O. 133 of 1900. 
Hon. Artillery Company - -— - 26 410 2 104 
Totalb - -  - 6,053 159,420 300 13,198 
Total over 14days- - - - 165,473 
Under 14 days - - - - - : - - 13,498 
178,971 


Total at Special Camps - 
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APPENDIX CIII. 


STATEMENT SHOWING NUMBERS OF OFFICERS AND MEN ATTENDING VOLUNTEER CAMPS. 
FOR THE YEARS 1901-02 AND 1902-03, WITH THE AMOUNT OF ALLOWANCES ISSUED. 
(Furnished by War Office.) 


1901—1902, 
CLASS OF CAMP OR | Numbers Daily | Travelling | Forage | 74, | Numbers Daily | Travelling| Forage bos 
EXERCISE. present. |Allowances.| Allowances |- Allowances. Present. |Allowances. Allowances.|Allowances,| as. 
a £ rs k £. & e | 2 
Regimental Camps. 31,736 33,619 7,861 106 41,586 40,035 45,436 10,239 128 55,803 
Brigade Camps 71,603 79,311 26,877 240 106,428 102,576 113,746 | 42,881 490 | 157,117 
Special Camps (Cor | 
allotted to the Field 
Army) .. 0... «| 15,810 58,970 7,946 cy 67,000 18,908 69,432 | 8,779 427 | 78,698 
| 
Encampments at Mili- | 
tary Stations with 
the regular Forces .. 5,997 6,851 2,769 15 9,635 7,696 9,862 4,453 13,890 
Artiller Volunteers 
mano coast de- 
CT eer 4,964 3,009 1,306 - 4,405 5,109 2,980 | 1172 - 4,152 
Camps for Submarine 
Mining exercises and 
Electrical Engineers 1,937 7,263, 912 - 8,165 2,066 6,849 808 _ 7,857 
Adjutants Allowance .. = 1,108 = - 1,108 = 1,493 - - 1,498 
Cycle Manceuvres... 1741 923 = = 923 = 7 = = = 
138,288 191,134 47,671 445 239,250 176,390 249,298 68,332 1,129 518,759 


APPENDIX CIV. 


STATEMENT REGARDING COMPOSITION OF GORPS OF ARTILLERY VOLUNTEERS. 
(Furnished by War Office.) 


At present the composition of che different Corps varies 
considerably; there are 67 Corps in all, of which 
18 are mixed Corps, comprising both Heavy Batteries 
and Garrison Companies. » 


Corps composed of Heavy Batteries only: 


lof 2 Heavy Batteries. 

5, 3 ,, ” each. 
13, 4 ,, ” ” 
3.65 ” ” 
1.10. ,, ” ” 
23 


Corps composed of Garrison Companies only : 
lof 1 Garrison Company. 


| Sl er Herr wane 
- 
= 


Mixed Corps: 
1] have 1 Heavy Battery each)and a number of 


3, 2  ,, Batteries ,, | Garrison Companies 
3,3 , ” » [varying from 3to13. 
lhas 5, 


(See Table below.) 


Corps composed of Heavy Batteries and Garrison 
Companies : 
Number of | Number of 
Corps. Heavy | Garrison 
Batteries. | Companies. 
Ist Aberdeen - - =| 2 | 9 
Ist Ayr and Galloway - | 3 7 
1st Cheshire and Carnarvon 3 7 
1st Durham - - : 1 6 
2nd Durham - - - 1 10 
4th Durham - - - 1 8 
Ist Edinburgh (City) - - 2 5 
Ist Essex - - - - 1 ll 
Ist Fifeshire - - - 1 13 
Ist Forfarshire - - - 1 12 
The Highland - - - 1 10} 
1st Midlothian - - - 3 2 
Ist Norfolk- - - - 5 6 
1st Renfrew and Dumbarton 1 5 
Ist Sussex - : - - 2 7 
The Tynemouth - - - 1 6 
Ist East Riding of Yorks. - 1 6 
2nd, $n - 1 | 10 


APPENDIX, 
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APPENDIX CV. 


TRAINING OF HEAVY BATTERIES OF ARTILLERY VOLUNTEERS. 


Wake OFFICE CIRCULAR Larrens. . 


No. 1. 


28th February, 1903. 

Sm,—I am directed by the Commander-in-Chief to 
inform you that pending contemplated changes in arma- 
ment of Heavy Batteries, Royal Garrison Artillery (Volun- 
teers), all such batteries whatever armament they may 
‘now be in possession of, will be so trained as to be able 
to manoeuvre with (and at the same pace) as infantry, 
and no more mobility should be required of them than is 
necessary to render them efficient to undertake this role. 

2. As it is essential that heavy batteries should attend 
camp with proper means of transport, it is suggested 
that when two batteries are camped together, they should 
combine for the purpose of hiring horses, engines, etc., 
arrangements being made that the transport is available 
for the training of each battery in turn. 

3. For the purpose mentioned in paragraph 1, even 
should a battery proceed to camp by itself, Lord Roberts 
-considers that if care be exercised the annual allowance 
for the transport of guns (either by horse or steam traction) 
which has this year been increased to £113 6s. 8d. per 
‘battery, should prove sufficient. I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 


(Signed) T. K. Kenny. 
Adjutant General to the Forces. 


The General Officers Commanding 
the Troops........ District. 


No. 2. 


19th March, 1903. 


Sm,—In continuation of circular letter, dated 28th 
altimo, on the subject of mobility required from Heavy 
Batteries, Royal Garrison Artillery (Volunteers), I am 
directed by the Commander-in-Chief to acquaint you 
that it has been decided that foot drill, etc., shall in 


future be carried out by the personnel of these 
batteries in accordance with the provisions of the 
Note on page 6, “Garrison Artillery Training,” 1902, 
volume I. (provisional edition). 

2. Iam to add that paragraph 3 of the above mentioned 
War Office circular letter should read, “has this year 
been increased by £13 6s. 8d.,” and not “‘ to £113 6s. 8d.” 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
(Signed) H. Hitpyazp, 
Director of Military Education and Training. 


The General Officer Commanding 
the Troops........ District. 


No. 3. 
22nd May, 1903. 


Smm,—With reference to the circular letters from this 
Department, dated 28th February, 1903, and 19th 
March, I am directed by the Commander-in-Chief 
to inform you that, the Royal Commission on the 
Militia and Volunteer Forces having been recently ap- 
pointed, he does not deem it advisable, pending the 
report of that Commission, that the changes ordered in 
the methods of training of the Heavy Batteries of Royal 
Garrison Artillery (Volunteers) should be insisted upon 
during the present training season. 

The training must, however, be as thorough as possible, 
and efficient means of traction must be provided at the 
camps of instruction. I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 
(Signed) H. Hmpyagrp. 
Director of Military Education and Training. 


The General Officer Commanding 
the Troops........ District. 


APPENDIX CVI. 


REPORT OF WAR OFFICE COMMITTEE ON VOLUNTEER ARMY SERVICE CORPS, 


ARMY ORDNANCE CORPS AND ARMY PAY CORPS. 


(See question 7656.) 


1, The reference to the Committee was in the following 
terms :— 

To consider whether, and to what extent, the 
Volunteer Force can be relied upon to supply the 
Army for Home Defence with units of Army Ordnance 
Corps, Army Service Corps and Army Pay Corps, 
and if so, to report what would be the best form in 
which such units should be organised. 

2. As regards the Army Ordnance Corps, the Com- 
mittee found that a previous Committee, under the Chair- 
manship of Colonel Collingwood, Army Ordnance De- 
partment, had considered the matter and made recom- 
mendations, and it only remains for them now to express 
their agreement with Colonel Collingwood’s proposals.* 

3. They then turned their attention to the requirements 
in regard to the other two branches, the Army Service 
Corps and Army Pay Corps. After discussion they came 
to the following conclusions :— 

(1) That it was advisable to attempt the formation 
of representatives of the arms in question in the 
Volunteers. 


* Not printed. 


(2) That the best method of organisation to adopt 
for the purpose was by forming one corps of each 
branch for the Force. 

(3) That each such corps should be composed of com- 
plete self-contained and self-supporting units, so far 
as possible, and that the system of aggregations, for 
brigade purposes, of individual Volunteers belonging 
to the various battalions in the brigade, should only 
be kept when complete units cannot be found. 

(4) That a sufficient number of companies should 
be raised to complete the requirements of the units 
allotted to the Field Army, the London Defences 
and mobile columns of local defences. 

(4) It was then arranged that the Committee should 
form a Sub-Committee as follows :— 


Chairman. 
Permanent Under Secretary. 
Members. 


Colonel Kitson. Colonel Cave. 
Colonel Clayton. Lieut.-Colonel McCrae. 
Mr. Brade, Secretary. 
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to further consider the details of the Volunteer Army 
Service Corps and Army Pay Corps. 


5. The Sub-Committee have made a Report, which is 
annexed to this, and the Committee accept their proposals 
and desire to endorse their recommendations. 


6. It only remains for them to sum up the situation. 


Army Ordnance Corps. 


7. A commencement to meet the requirements in this 
connection should be made in the manner recommended 
by the Committee over which Colonel Collingwood pre- 
sided. 


8. A unit of Volunteer Army Service Corps (see below) 
may enrol men for the Volunteer Army Ordnance Corps 
on the lines prescribed by Colonel Collingwood’s Com- 
mittee, but such men should be supernumerary to the 
establishment of the unit, as laid down in the scheme 
for the Army Service Corps. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS : 


Army Service Corps and Army Pay Corps. 


9. As regards Ist Line Transport, the recommendations 
of Colonel Auld’s Committee would meet the Tequire- 
ments. 


10. The requirements in regard to supply and 2nd Line 
Transport, and also the Army Pay Corps, are covered 
by the scheme outlined in the Report of the Sub-Com- 
mittee of this Committee. 

E. W. D. WARD, Chairman. 
J. E. KITSON, Colonel. 
PERCY LAKE, Colonel. 
F. T. CLAYTON, Colonel. 
W. G. COLLINGWOOD, Col., A.0.D. 
T. STURMY CAVE, Col., 
lst V.B. Hants. Regt. 
GEORGE McCRAE, Lyeut.-Colonel, 
4th V.B. The Royal Scots. 
W. J. OLIVER, Major, 0.0. : 
R. H. BRADE, 
Secretary. 
War OFFicr, 
3let January, 1903. 


REPORT OF SUB-COMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON VOLUNTEER ARMY SERVICE CORPS, &o. 


VoLuntgze Army Service Corrs anp ARMY Pay Conps. 


(i.) The reference to the Sub-Committee may be taken 
to be the following resolution of the main Committee :— 


1, That it is advisable to attempt the formation 
in the Volunteers of representatives of the Army 
Service Corps and Army Pay Corps. 


2. That the best method of organisation to adopt 
for the purpose would be by forming one corps of 
each branch for the Force. 


3. That each such corps should be composed of 
complete self-contained and self-supporting units, so 
far as possible, and that the system of aggregations, 
for brigade purposes, of individual Volunteers be- 
longing to the various battalions in the brigade, 
should only be kept when complete units cannot be 
found. 


(ii.) The Sub-Committee desire to record their strong 
sanse of the imperative need of making early provision 
for the supply and transport requirements of the large 
combatant Army for Home Defence. They wish to urge 
very strongly the almost entire helplessness of that Army 
for the purposes for which it is maintained, unless these 
requirements are adequately met. 

They consider that this view cannot be open to ques- 
tion, and they do not argue it in detail. 


(iii.) They have accordingly limited themselves to the 
selection of the best scheme for meeting the admitted 
needs. They have had before them, in the course of their 
deliberations which have extended over several sittings, 
schemes which have been drawn up by two of the mem- 
bers; and they have discussed these, with the result 
that they are now prepared to put forward one, the adop- 
tion of which they recommend most strongly. 


(iv.) The organisation they recommend is based on the 
lines of an Army Service Corps company with an infantry 
brigade, and is fitted to meet the requirements of all arms. 


(v.) Before giving particulars of this they wish to add 
that they have also considered the valuable Report of 
Colonel Auld’s Committee on volunteer transport, and 
to draw attention to the fact that the scheme which they 
have finally adopted is based on the suggestion in para- 
graph 87 of that Report, which is to the effect that the 
2nd Line Transport should be formed on the “ depart- 
mental” or “ general’ system, leaving only the Ist 
Line of Transport to be furnished regimentally. 


(vi.) While on the subject of Colonel Auld’s Report, 
the sub-Committee wish to record their entire agreement. 
with another paragraph. No. 85, in which it is urged that 
it would be better in case of mobilisation to use the powers 
under Section 115, Army Act, in obtaining the necessary 
horses and vehicles. The sub-Committee, therefore, make 
no suggestion, in their recommendations below, of any 


agreement, with civilian owners of transport, such as is 
now in force, which would be superseded by their recom- 
mendations. 


(vii.) The following shows the detailed scheme which 
the Sub-Committee have drawn up :— 


SoweME 48 ADOPTED BY SuB-ComMMITTER aT THE MEETING 
or 12TH Decempzr, 1902. 


Organisation. 


1, The corps should be organised by companies and 
battalions. 


2. A company of the strength shown below in para- 
graph 5, would be sufficient for the supply and transport 
of an infantry brigade, and should be under the command 
of & Major. 


A supply section of a company should be sufficient to 
perform all supply duties for a brigade. 


3. Three companies should form a battalion, which 
should be under the command of a Lieutenant-Colonel, who 
will, on mobilisation, be employed in administrative 
duties. 


4. In country districts where less than a battalion can 
be organised, the company should be o separate unit, 
but, for administrative purposes, an Adjutant of a Volun- 
teer battalion should be detailed to conduct correspond- 
ence, etc. 


Establishment. 


5. The establishment of a company should be as shown 
in detail in Appendix A. 


Matériel, &c. 


8. Each Volunteer Army Service Corps company should 
consist, on mobilisation, of hired vehicles (to be obtained 
under Section 115, Army Act) to the extent of fifty wagons 
(two horses), four carts or vans (single horse), and five 


water-carts (to be obtained from the Army Ordnance 
Department). 


7. In peace time the horses and vehicles should be hired 
under arrangements to be made by the Officer Commending, 


and the numbers of each should be as shown in paragraph 
16 below. 


Permanent Staff. 


8. With each battalion there should be a Permanent 
Staff of an Adjutant (who would be the instructor for supply 
and transport work), a staff-sergeant rough-rider (who 
would also act as Tegimental sergeant-major), and a supply 
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sergeant as assistant-instructor in supply duties, but with 
separate units (or companies) a sergeant-instructor only. 

The Adjutant should be an Officer of the Army Service 
Corps, from the establishment of that corps in the district, 
receiving extra of, say, 2a. 6d. a day for the extra 
duty imposed on him, which will be in addition to his 
ordinary work. 


Proficiency. 


9. Officers and sergeants should be required to pass an 
examination in Army Service Corps drill, as laid down in 
“* Drills and Exercises for the Army Service Corps.” 


Effictency. 


10. For all, except drivers, thirty attendances per annum 
should be required, camp to count towards these attend- 
ances, viz., each full day counting as three, and days of 
arrival and departure as one each; drivers to be not less 
than three clear days in camp. (As regards Pay Section, 
see below.) 


11. Camp should be as for Volunteer Field Army units 


12. Rifles and ammunition to be issued for Army 
service Corps details, and returns of the musketry practice 
sent in, but the course should not be obligatory, .e., 
capitation to be paid even though musketry not carried 
out. 


Courses of instruction. 


13. Courses of instruction for officers and non-com- 
missioned officers will be arranged, and officers will bo 
allowed to present themselves for the promotion examina- 
tions in Army Service Corps subjects ; those who pass to 
have the letter (f) for subalterns, (F) for captains, placed 
against their names in the Army List. 


Finance. 


14. Capitation grant should be £2 10s. for officers, 
non-commissioned ofticera and men, who perform not less 
than twenty of their attendances in camp; and £] for 
officers, non-commissioned officers and men, who do less 
than twenty of their thirty attendances in camp, and the 
same rate for all drivers. Other grants should follow 
the present regulations. 


15. The camp grants should be as for Volunteer Field 
Army units. 


16. Twenty draught horses per company, with pro- 
portionate number of vehicles for the period of training, 
should be allowed, and there should be paid an allowance 
per draught horse of 12s. 6d. per day. 


17. Ten, per company, of the officers and non-com- 
missioned officers employed on transport duty, and the 
trumpeter should be mounted, and an allowance of £5 
for their horses in camp for the fourteen days should be 
made as in the Yeomanry. 


18. A grant of £1 10s. per annum should be allowed to 
the funds of his corps for each officer entitled to have the 
letter (f), or (F), against his name in the Army List, as 
for “ Tactics ” in Infantry units. 
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Pay Section, 


19. A Pay Corps Section should be formed in eack 
Army Service Corps company. 

This section would on mobilisation join the station pay 
office of the regimental district to which it may be allotted. 


20. The whole of this section should be allowed to 
enlist in the Reserve (see below) with the approval of the 
commanding officer. 


21. They should be required to go through a course of 
three weeks’ training in a pay office before being passed 
to the reserve, and should, in subsequent years, give not 
less than six clear consecutive days each year inan Army 
Pay Office, which should count in lieu of twenty attend- 
ances for purposes of efficiency service in the Army Pay 
Office should count for grant the same as for camp. 


(viii.) The sub-committee would be glad that any 
scheme such as the above should be strengthened, if 
possible, by the adoption of the following recommenda- 
tions, which they make separately, as they do not wish 
that any technical difficulties which may be imherent in 
this proposal should endanger the acceptance of the 
main scheme. 


In order that each Volunteer Army Service Corps 
detachment should have a certain number of artificers, 
supply men, and Army Pay Corps, who could be called 
on in case of emergency, the following suggestion might be 
carried out, in any unit in which the commanding officer 
may 80 approve : — 


(a) 25 per cent, of the artificers and supply clerks, and 
all the Army Pay Corps, together with 12 per cent, of the 
bakers and butchers, should be allowed to enlist in the 
Reserve on the same lines as the Army Post Office Corps 
and Railway Reserve of Royal Engineers. 


Time expired non-commissioned officers and men (not 
pensioners) of the Army Service Corps and Army Pay 
Corps should be encouraged to join. 


(b) Any man, other than a time-expired non-com- 
missioned officer or man from the Army Service Corps or 
Army Pay Corps, should be required, before being trans- 
ferred to the Reserve, to do three weeks’ training in the 
Army Service Corps or Army Pay Corps, and obtain a 
certificate of qualification ; and no man should be allowed 
to continue to serve in the Reserve without the approval 
of his commanding officer, and unless he fulfils, in every 
year, the conditions necessary to earn the efficiency grant 
of £2 10s, per annum. 


(ix.) In conclusion, the sub-committee desire to draw 
attention to the estimate of the cost of their reeommenda- 
tions contained in Appendix B. 


E. W. D. Warp, 
Permanent Under Secretary of State. 
J. E. Kitson, 3 
Chief Paymaster. 
F. T: Crayton, Colonel, 
A.Q.M.G. 
T. Srurmy Cave, Colonel, 
lst V.B. Hampshire Regiment. 
G. Mccrak, Lieut.-Colonel, 
4th V.B. The Royal Scote. 
R. H. Braves, Secretary. 
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ESTIMATED ANNUAL COST OF VOLUNTEER ARMY SERVICE CORPS. 


Establishment of a company— 
6 Officers, 22 Volunteer serjeants, 117 lower ranks, 11 
ree horses, and (in peace) 20 draught horses. 
In separate companies 1 staff serjeant on per- 
manent staff. 


& tablishment of a battalion— 


1 Lieutenant-Colonel, and 3 companies as above, with 
the following permanent staff, viz., 1 Adjutant (to 
be lent by Army Service Corps, evtra-duty pay at 
2s. 6d. a-day being given), 1 staff serjeant as rough- 
rider and serjeant-major, 1 serjeant-instructor. 


NormaL AnNnuaL Cost or a Company. 


Courses of instruction—cont. 


Per company. 
Assume 2 serjeants, 14 days each course at 


4s, aday + 15s. travelling, &e. a 7 

Army Reserve pay for 14 men in Active Service 
Section ., oe on -. 128 

(It is assumed that these men would 
not become supernumerary to the Vo- 
lunteer establishment) 

Training of, say, 2 of above 14 men per annum 
for 3 wecks at 4s. a day + 163, for 
travelling, &e. aA ae; ace. 0) 

Stores, as in notet below . +» 66 


Total allowance, &c., for 1 company 1,306 


Add serjeant instructor ce «+ 160 
Per company. wwe aes, 
cag Total annual cost of 1 company .. 1,466 
Volunteers— £ : 
Capitation at 20. 10s. on, say, 70 members 175 NorMat ANNUAL Cost oF A Batration. 
55 ll. om remaining us rem 75 Permanent Staff— £ 
” ae a; Ercercoa Be Cie 1 1 extra-duty pay at 2s, 6d. erty +. 46 
for proficiency on 28 Officers 1 staff serjeant (rough-rider and serjeant-major) 190 
id and serjeants at 2. 10s... 70 1 serjeant (assistant instructor in supply duties) 160 
% for certificates on, say, 4 Officers Volunteers— 
at 12. 10s, te ee 6 1 Licutenant-Colonel oe +. 20 
Travelling at 10s. per head x 145 + 73 3 companies at 1,460. 38 ++ 4,398 
Camp allowances— Total «. 4,814 
6 Officers x 15 days* at lls. 6d. - 52 ae 
64 men x 15 days* at 53, - 240 (say) 4,800 
75 men x 5 days at 5s. oe » 94 — 
4th December, 1902. 
Horse allowance— 
11 riding horses at 5... ++ 85 * 13 days in camp, and 2 days’ travelling to and from 
20 draught horses at 12s. 6d. x 15 days* .. 188 camp. 
Forage at Is. 6d. aday x 11 riding horse + Arms and ammunition for lcompany, on the as- 
x 15 days a AG + 12 sumption that vehicles and harness would be hired, being 
Peep provided for by the above-mentioned daily allowance of 
Company stationery allowance o. ne 4 12s. 6d. per draught horse, 
Officer’s outfit allowance, say, 1 Officer perannum 20 First cout. Annual charge. 
£ 
Courses of instruction— | Arms .. ary +» 600 50 
Assume 1 Officer, 14 days’ course - 10 Ammunition es +. 75 16 
(Pay, 58. 3d. ;" mess allowance, 4s. ; eae = 
lodging, fuel and light, 2s. 9d, — 12s. a 675 66 
day + 1. 10s. for travelling) (eos a 
——_—_——_ 
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(Memorandum put in by Cotonen F. 8. CLarroy, 


General, War Office 


The history of the attempt to provide the Volunteer 
Forces with a transport and supply organisation is briefly 
as follows :— 

In the year 1885 the General Officer Commanding, 
Southern District, authorised the officer commanding the 
Ist Volunteer Battalion Hampshire Regiment trying the 
experiment of forming regimental transport for his bat- 
talion during their annual camp. 


The officer commanding tho regiment obtained his wagons, 
horses and drivers from farmers and others who were 
willing to lend them for three days. The carters wore 
enrolled in the regiment and a certain number of assistant 
drivers were drawn from the establishment of the regiment. 
The strength of the transport detached was :— 


2 Officers 40 Horses. 

3 Sergeants 14 Wagons. 

1 Bugler 4 Carts. 

3 Artilicers 1 Water Cart and— 


51 Drivers 2 Ambulances, 


Total 60 


The whole of the expense of providing the transport 
91—Ap, 


C.B, Army Service Corps, 
» see Question 22671), 


Assistant Quartermaster 


was found by voluntary subscriptions. The experiment 
proved a great success. 


Tn 1887 the officer commanding the same regiment 
again carried out a similar experiment to that tried in 
1885. 

The transport assembled for three days and moved 


from one camp to another, carrying all the baggage and 
tents. 


It was inspected on this occasion by General Sir G. H. 
Willis, K.C.B., then commanding the Southern District. 
He reported most highly on the efficiency of the transport 
and the manner of carrying out the work to the War Office, 
on the 25th August, 1887. At the same time he forwarded 
the report of the officer commanding the Ist Volunteer 


Battalion Hampshire Regiment on tho organisation of 
the transport. 


On the 14th February, 1888 a circular letter was issued 
by the Quartermaster General, in which it was stated 
that it was proposed to carry out the experiment of forming 
regimental transport with ten selected regiments of volun- 
teers on the lines already tried in 1885 and 1887 by the Ist 
Volunteer Battalion Hampshire Regiment. and that £45 per 
battalion was authorised to cover the expenses. 


AA2 


18t 


Each battalion selected had to provide transport on the 

following soale :— 

2 Officers. 

3 Sergeants. 

25 Men (including 1 Farrier, 1 Saddler, 1 Wheel- 
wright of the enrolled members of the corps. 

1 two-horse wagon for every 2 companies; 1 two- 
horse wagon for staff of battalion and Quartermaster ; 
2 two-horse wagons for supplies. Each wagon to carry 
thirty ewt. 

2 ammunition carts, one tool cart, one water cart, per 
battalion. 

(These latter were to be one-horse butcher or grocers 
carts.) 

1 ambulance per battalion, either 8 one-horsed omnibus 
or light spring van. 

The transport was required to be at least three days in 
camp with regiment. 

One carter was allowed for each vehicle in addition to 
the regimental drivers and they were to be enrolled in the 
regiment as supernumeraries. 

The trial was duly carried out, and on the 20th Ferbuary 
1889 @ report was issued by the War Office of all General 
Officers Commanding districts giving the result of the 
experiment, which was thought to be highly satisfactory, 
and requesting that every officer commanding a volunteer 
brigade should be given a copy of the report. 

On the 22nd March of the same year another circular 
letter was sent to all General Officers Commanding saying 
that, aa the practical experiments had proved that ample 
transport for the volunteers would be forthcoming at 
short notice, no further grants of money would be 
made in aid of them, but at the same time it was hoped 
that in all districts a careful system of registration of avail- 
able transport would be kept. 

As practical testing of such schemes would materially 
add to efficiency, it was stated that volunteer corps should 
be encouraged to take transport with them when going 
into camp. This ended any attempt to form a properly 
organised system of transport for the volunteer force for 
some years. 

Some few regiments continued to try and organise 
transport during their annual camps, notably the Ist 
Volunteer Battalion Hampshire Regiment which con- 
tinned ita efforts with such a marked degree of success that 
it is at present about the only corps in the kingdom that 
has a really properly organised Army Service Corps, 
transport and supply company. This is entirely due to 
the energy of the present Commanding Officer, Colonel 
TT. S. Cave, and to his able assistant, Lieutenant-Colonel 
R. Hewitt, These two officers have worked unceasingly 
in spite of receiving but little encouragement to continue 
their efforte. 

The first attempt to create any supply organisation for 
the volunteer force was in 1889, when a circular letter, 
dated 1 December, 1889, was sent out to Gencral Officers 
Commanding districts saying it was considered desirable 
that a supply detachment should be formed in each 
volunteer infantry brigade. Each detachment was to 
consist of :— 

1 officer. te 

6 non-commisioned officers (clerks, issuers, etc.) 

3 privates (butchers.) 
The men of the detachment were to still belong to volunteer 
battalions in the brigade. 

The officers and clerks were to be allowed to train at the 
Army Service Corps School of Instruction if they wished it, 
and also during manceuvres, but such training was not 
made compulsory. 

In March 1890, a volunteer officer was appointed to the 
staff of each volunteer brigade to assist the brigadier- 
general in all matters connected with supply and transport. 
(Circular letter of ). 

The supply detachments of each brigade were at the 
same time made supernumerary to the establishment of 
the regiments to which they belonged. 

Claases of instruction were to be formed at the Army 
Service Corps School at Aldershot of a fortnight’s duration 
for the instruction of volunteer supply oflicers, and five 
clerks and issucrs per volunteer brigade. 

At the same time it was notified that no allowance of 
any sort would be granted to volunteer officers for these 
classes, 

The result of the above was not very encouraging, only 
a few volunteer officers availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of attending classes at Aldershot, and still fewer 
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non-commisioned officers, probably on account of the 
expense entailed. 

Certain volunteer brigades appointed supply and 
transport officers, but in many instances they were officers 
absolutely without training in, or knowledge of, the duties 
they were expected to perform. 

In 1891 volunteer officers and non-commissioned 
officers attending these classes of instruction were granted 
the same allowances as volunteers attending camps 
provided such allowances were not otherwise drawn in the 
same year. 

A special capitation grant was also given in 1893 of 
£1 10s, per officer and sergeant. 

In 1898 a concession was made in allowing both officers 
and non-commissioned officers who attended the Army 
Service Corps School of Instruction the allowances granted 
to volunteers attending other schools of instruction instead 
of camp allowances, for a period not exceeding a fort- 
night. These were as follows :— 

Officers, 8s. per diem. 
Non-commissioned officers, 48. per diem 

These allowances were only issued provided they were 
well reported on and obtained the necessary certificate. 

In 1893 travelling allowance was also granted to officers 
and non-commissioned officers who attended the school 
and passed a satisfactory exemination. 

Since September, 1900, officers attending these classes 
may draw the pay and allowances attaching to their 
corresponding rank in the army for the fourteen days they 
are at Aldershot 

In 1899, another attempt was made to organise regi- 
mental transport for the Volunteer Force. 

A circular letter, dated 23 June, 1899, was sent to 
General Officers Commanding, informing them that the 
Secretary of State considered it necessary that a transport 
organisation should be formed for each mobile volunteer 
infantry brigade (23.) 

For the first time an allowance of £1 per wagon was 
granted for the date of inspection, or if the volunteer 
battalions went into camp, £1 per wagon was granted for 
each day, the wagons and horses were retained in camp 
up to the maximum only of three wagons and six horses 
per battalion. 

To obtain this allowance the conditions were that the 
commanding officer had made arrangements to produce 
in case of mobilisation the full number of wagons and 
horses required for the battalion on « scale of 1} wagons 
(each wagon capable of carrying thirty owt.) per unit of 
transport (110 officers, non-commissioned officers and men) 

Esch battalion had also to provide :— 

1 sergeant. 

1 corporal. 

2 privates (per unit of transport.) 
1 driver per wagon. 

Out of these detachments in a brigade it was expected 
that the minimum number of artifioers per brigade would 
be :— 

1 wheelwright. 
2 shoeing smiths. 
1 collar maker. 

In 1900, the system of transport for volunteer units was 
still further extended. For the first time the yeomanry 
were included and also volunteer units told off for garrison 
and fortress defence. 

Units told off to the Field Army were allowed to take 
into camp for four clear days the full scale of transport 
authorised, and transport on a reduced scale for the whole 
period of encampment. 

Scales were as follows :— 

Fietp Army Units. 
Yeomanry. 


Per squadron: 1 wagon and 1 cart. 
Volunteers. 


Per unit of 110 men: 1 wagon and ] cart. 
Units For Garrison AND Fortress DEFENCE. 
Yeomanry. 
Per squadron: 1 wagon. 
Battalion of Infantry: 1 wagon and 1 cart. 
Position batteries of Volunteer Artillery were to count 
as two units of transport. 
Volunteer engineers and medical units according to 
strength, on the unit system. 
Each Volunteer Infantry brigade was in addition to 
form the nucleus of a Brigade Army Service Corrs Com- 
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pany, by absorbing into it the existing supply officer and 
supply detachment. 

Each Brigado Army Service Corps Company was to 
consist of :— 

Two officers per brigade. 
Two non-commissioned officers and four privates 
per battalion in the brigade. 

This was to include transport artificers, drivers, and 
butchers. The personnel was still to be borne on the 
regimental rolls but supernumerary to existing regimental 
establishment. 

The extra wagons allowed for the Brigade Army Service 
Corps Company in addition to the regimental transport 
were :— 

One wagon per brigade staff and company combined ; 
one wagon per battalion in the brigade. 

The Brigade Army Service Corps Company was allowed 
to produce its full establishment of vehicles for three clear 
days in camp. 

The personnel required for the Brigade Army Service 
Corps Company was to be drawn from battalions in the 
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. 
brigade. They were allowed, however, to wear Army 
Service Corps uniform, but the company was not formed 
into a separate unit. 

The allowances per wagon were the same as in 1899, 
but in addition railway conveyance was allowed for 
vehicles and horses when the camps were over 20 miles 
from peace headquarters of the unit, for the full scale up 
to 100 miles and for the reduced scale beyond 100 miles. 


In 1901 scales of camp equipment and transport were 
issued for all yeomanry cavalry and volunteer units 
allotted to the Field Army, London Defences or movable 
columns, and for the Portsmouth Volunteer Infantry 
Brigade, for mobilisation for home defence, 

The equipment laid down was to be partly provided 
from the stock in each district, partly by purchase by 
each unit on mobilisation, a certain fixed sum per unit 
being authorised by War Office letter of February, 
1901, to cover the same. F 

The scale of transport allowed to be taken into camp 
by units was modified as follows :— 


UNIT, &e. 


Imperial Yeomanry Regiment - - - | 
Position Battery : - : 

Corps of Garrison Artillery 

Field Company, Royal Engineers 
Company Engineers - 


Fortress or Railway Company of Engineers - 
Battalions of Volunteer Infantry 
(a) Field Army - - 
(4) London Defences 
(c) Movable Columns - 
(d) Portsmouth Brigade 
(e) Garrisons : 


(f) Unallotted 
Unit of V. 


Regimental Transport. 
Wagons. 


REMARKS. 


Draught Animals. | 


X 


| 

4 | 

2 

2 | 

2 If allotted to London Defences 
| or Movable columns. 

6 

3 

3 | 

3 

2 Except Portsmouth Volunteer 


Infantry Brigade, 


1 Wagon per Head-quarter 
and 1 Wagon per Battalion 


PROVISIONAL. 


Peace and War Establishment of a Brigade 


Officers. N.C.0.'s, 


Distribution. 


Corporals. 
Wheeler. 


Artificers* 


Army Service Corps Company. 


Privates. 


Remark 


nd issuers. 


Labourer. 


Total. 
Drivers. 


Total. 


Headquarters | 
and transport 
section 


Supply section 


| Personnel belongs to, but 
is borne as supernumerary 
to the establishment. of, 
any one or more bat- 
| talionsin the brigade which 
; | the officer commanding the 
brigade may select. 


er vehicle. 


* Ranking as drivers, but if skilled workmen, they may be given the rank of corporals. 


t Or captain. 


$y An clerks and issuers except corporal-butcher. 


The arrangements since 1902 have been made each 
year on similar lines. Two Committees have considered 
the question of the system of providing the volunteer 
force with transport: one in 1902 under Colonel 
Auld, C.B., and one at the end of 1902 under the 
Permanent Under-Secretary.* 

The Committee under Colonel Auld recommended 
slight additions to the scale of transport authorised in 
1900 and 1901 but that the organisation of Brigade Army 
Service Corps Companies and regimental transport 
should be practically as then laid down but that when in 
camp all regimental transport except Ist line should 
be handed over to the Brigade Army Service Corps 
Company for general work. 


* This report is printed as Appendix CVI. 


The Committee under the Permanent Under-Secretary 
recommended the establishment of a Volunteer Army 
Service Corps Company with sufficient transport personne 
to provide all 2nd line transport for a Volunteer Brigade 
of Infantry with a supply section attached sufficient to 
perform all supply duties in the brigade and for staff 
clerical work. 

That each company should have an establishment of 
five officers and to be formed into separate and distinct 
unit. 

That every three companies should be formed into a 
battalion under a lieutenant-colonel. 7 

That an Army Service Corps officer should be appointed 
as adjutant to each battalion with two permanent non- 
commissioned officer instructors. 
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APPENDIX CVIII. 


ARMY SERVICE CORPS COMPANY, Isr V.B., HAMPSHIRE REGIMENT: 


(Report by Cotonen F. T. Cuayron, Assistant Quartermaster General, War Office, see Question, 7658.) 


sor some years past the Ist Volunteer Battalion 
Hampshire Regiment has had an A.S.C. Company 
attached to it. The Company is composed of non-com- 
m'ssioned ofticers and men borne on the establishmentof the 
Battalion. ‘The Oflicer Commanding the Regiment, Colonel 
T. Sturmy Cave, being very anxious that I should see it at 
work, I took the oppurtunity on the 8th September last 
of going to Lyndhurst Road, and seeing the Company on 
the line of march. 


The unit consisted of the following personnel :— 
Major (Hon,-Lt.-Col.) - 
Captain - -) - 
2nd Licutenante - : 2 
Staff Sergeants - ee 3d 
Lance Sergeants - - 3 
Corporals and 2nd Corporals 7 (including 1 Farrier 
and 1 Wheeler), 


ee: 


Trumpeter - 5 5 1 
Rank and File - - 7 
Total - 89 


Absent with leave 


Total Enrolled Strength 


The vehicles consisted of 20 hired wagons and 3 hired 
carts, 3 water carts (2 service pattern, and 1 special 
belonging to the Ist Volunteer Battalion Hampshire 
Regiment), 1 Ambulance and 1 Forage Cart. These 


vehicles were driven by men of the Volunteer A.S.C. 
Company. 

To horse the above, 56 riding and draught horses were 
hired; the majority of the vehicles were the ordinary 
type of country wagon, drawn by a pair of horses, and 
were quite suitable for the purpose. The Company 
carrie the whole of the Camp equipment, stores, eto., 
for Ist and 2nd Volunteer Battalions Hampshire Regi- 
ment during the manwuvres in the New Forest District, 
between the 8th and 12th September. I saw the whole 
column on the march on the 8th September, and con- 
sider that the way they were organised reflects the 
greatest credit on Hon. Lieut.-Col. R. Hewett, who is 
in command of the company and who, under Colonel 
T. Sturmy Cave, has been instrumental in raising the 
Company and bringing it to its present state of efficiency. 


I think that this Company should have every en- 
couragement given it, and that it should be formed into 
a separate distinct Volunteer unit. 


I am certain that if it was recognised as a separate 
unit, that many other Volunteer Brigades would copy the 
excellent example set by the Ist Volunteer Battalion of 
the Hampshire Regiment, and that we should then be 
on the right road to secure an efficient transport and 
supply organisation for the Volunteer Force. 


(Signed) F. T. CLAYTON, 
Q. M. G. 6. 


12th November, 1903. 
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FIELD WORK PERFORMED OUT OF LONDON BY THE QUEEN’S WESTMINSTER VOLUNTEERS 
BETWEEN FEBRUARY Isr AND AUGUST l5tx, 1903. 
In addition to the daily routine of Drills, Musketry, Signalling, Gymnastic Training, Theoretical Instruction in Tactics, 


Outposts, and Fire Discipline and Inter-company War Games, held in the (Queen’s Hall, Westminster Schools 
Yard, Wellington and Chelsea Barracks, and Hyde Park. 


Date. 
Feb. 14 
» 
» 21 
» 22 
Mar. 1 
» 2 
» 7 
» (i4 
ee 
2k 
» 22 
» 2B 
April 9 
» 10 
» ll 
(42 
» 
7 14 
» 15 
» 16 
on nO. 
» 25 
ve 02k 
May 2 
» 5 
» 20 
» 23 
= 27 
ny) 
» 31 
June 1 
» 3 
» 6 
» 7 
wee 
July 4 
» 5 
» 5 
» Il 
a gc1T 
» 12 
» I8 
» 19 
» 3) 
i 8l 
Aug. 1 


5. B10 
ea Dk 
412 
ee 13 
aes Be 
Boel 


(Statement put in by Colonel Sir Howard Vincent, K.C.M.G., &c., see Question 7818.) 


Numbers Engaged. 


\ Tactical exercise with attack on outposts 


al march and attack and defence prac- 


Skirmishing, attack, and defence practice 
avn and rear guard and outposts day 


Attack and defence scheme, opposing sides 


| A week’s field work and two field practices 


Officer’s staff walk. Defence of a position by 
a force consisting of 2 Battalions & 2 guns 
Attack of @ position held by a Company of 


[appearing targets. 
Snap shooting from cover and at dis- 


| Mounted Company. Convoys ; reconnais3- 
Signallers ; 


Skirmishing, attack, and defence practice 
}Scouting, skirmishing, and day outposts 


Convoys, advance and rear guards, outposts 
ae scheme with long distance ride 


Attack of a position 
\ Attack on a post on line of communication, 
Withdrawal from dawn attack with rear 


Tactical scheme with all London Mtd. Inf. 
inspection by Gen. Baden-Powell 


A week’s field work with 23rd Field Army 


Place. Nature of Work. 
Men. Horses. 
30 | | Wimbledon Common Skirmishing 
26 ! 26 Roads and Commons of | Mounted Company reconnaissance 
j ; South Surrey 
14 i | Guildford and District 
74 | ” ” 
43 Between Weybridge & Bisley 
430 | és 7 » [I tive 
90 i 90 Wimbledon Common Attack and defence practices 
800 90 ; South London Time march 
130 Wimbledon Common 
50 : Dorking and neighbourhood 
50 ieee ” and night 
150 ; Purney Heath 
94 Goeport and Aldershot I 
94 aes i 
94 ” . 
94 ” ” 
94 a 4 on rifle rane 
84 ieee ” | 
84 ” ” | 
84 \ a 3 | 
124 \ 124 ' Wimbledon Common Mouated Infantry tactical scheme 
430 | log | es “ Outposts day and night 
12 \ : Fetcham, Surrey 
58 12 Bickley, Kent 
1 | 2nd V.B. East Kent 
66 | Willesden Skirmishing 
69 | Willesden Attack practice 
1100 ' | Ash Ranges 
67 ; Willesden Attack and defence practices 
99 79 pet 
99 79 Epsom and District and North ||" ance ; attack and defence. 
99 79 Downs long distance signalling 
7 t ; Willesden 
40 \ | Bisley 
40 | ; os 
69 | Willesden 
66 | 66 | London and Pirbright 
66 ! 66 ! * and field firing 
15 ; Cobham, Surrey Officer’s staff walk. 
1 held by 2 Battalions and 2 guns 
508 | Virginia Water & Sunningdale 
43 i | Sunningdale to Bisley night march and dawn attack 
| | Bisley 
| : guard action 
81 81 | Wimbledon Common 
| Wimbledon to Bisley Q. W. V. march, timed. 
y Shorncliffe || Pitching Battalion camp 
| | 88 \ | 
i 83 | 
j 88 | i 
88 a i 
88 “Shorncliffe iF Brigade 
88 {| | 
88 | 
88 D i 
\ \ 
| 
| Shorncliffe 


; Aweek’s field work with London Irish Rifles 


Howarp VINCEN 


T, 


Colonel Con:mandant, Queen’s Westminster Volunteers. 
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ESTIMATE OF NORMAL ANNUAL CHARGE OF 15 BATTERIES OF VOLUNTEER FIELD ARTILLERY, 


(Put in by Major-General Sir A. E. Turner, K.C.B., see Question 22599.) 


Staff of school (4 Officers, 13 lower ran’ss) - 


Permanent staff of 15 batteries (1 Major, 21 Non- Commissioned Officers for each) : 
Volunteers— 


Allowances at ls. 6d. a day for Once, 5s. for men, for a month, less 3 days’ ordinary 


effective 
£ £ 
2,600 1,100 


graate - : - : 16,700 - 
Special allowances for wear ‘and tear of clothing fe. - - : : : 2,600 . 
Travelling . . 2 es ei 2 ‘J if & 5,000 a 
200 Horses— £ 
Purchase, 12 per cent, snavally - : - - . : - 1,200 
Forage (a year) =< . : : : : : = 4,000 
Stabling, at 4, : - - : - : - - - 800 
Veterinary charges, &c., 2). - - a 5 2 5 x - 400 
_—_ 6,400 . 
59,400 7,100 
Stores, including ammunition and maintenance of equipment, guns, &c. : : - 25,000 . 
91,500 
Estimate oF InrriaL Cost or EQuiPMENT FoR 15 BaTTERiEs oF 15-prs. 
i 
No. Particulars, Cost. 
£ 
6 Guns, carriages, and limbers : . 5 i . Neate ned 
6 Wagons, ammunition, and limbers 2 : = bedtpotl Field 
1 Wagon, forge, Royal Artillery, and limbers - - . - 410 
1 » store, Royal Artillery, and limbers - : - : 320 
3 »  &mmunition and store, Royal Artillery - - = 375 
6,000 rounds Ammunition (1,000 rounds per gun) - - - . 9,000 
5 sets Saddlery, Officers’ . z . . fi x ~ 65 
34, ry universal - . fs = ‘ 230 
108 ,, Harness) - - : . ° - s A 1,404 
Personal equipment - - - - . . — 400 
Barrack stores + - - - . . Z % 1,400 
Stable necessaries - : . - . si . 170 
Miscellaneous items - - : : : - (say) 226 
Cost for one battery - : =| a 
14,000 
£ 
Cost of 15 batteries : : : . . e ‘ 210,000 
Cost for Infantry divisional column, after allowing for 1 carriage and 9 
wagons, ammunition, with limbers. being taken from existing 8,000 
Royal Artillery Field batteries. 
218,000 
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PROVISION OF MOBILISATION EQUIPMENT FOR VOLUNTEERS. 


(War Office Circular Letter to General Officers Commandina Dated February, 1901.) 


1. I am directed by the Secretary of State for War to 
inform you that, after careful consideration, it has been 
decided that the provision of equipment on mobilisa- 
tion for the whole of the Yeomanry Cavalry, for the 
Volunteers allotted to the Field Army, London Defences 
or Movable Columns, and for the Portsmouth Volun- 
teer Infantry Brigade, shall be made in accordance with 
the following instructions. 


2. The equipment of the units concerned has been 
divided into two classes, viz. :— 

(1) That which is not likely to be obtainable by 
local purchase on mobilisation, and which con- 
sequently must be supplied by the public from 
stocks in districts ; and 

(2) That which can be purchased locally on 
mobilisation by the unit concerned, provided pre- 
liminary arrangements are made in peace. A grant 
in aid will be given to mect the cost of this, 


3. The several articles under each of these sub-heads 
are detailed in the enclosed Tables A I. and A II.* 


4. In War Office letter No. +p4\s, dated 29th February, 
1896, you were informed that the Volunteers allotted to 
the London Defences would, on mobilisation, have the 
first claim on the equipment in the district under your 
command other than the mobilisation equipment of regu- 
lar units. These instructions will now be so far modified 
as to give to the Volunteer units allotted to the Field 
Army and to the Yeomanry Cavalry a priority of claim 
over the London Defence Volunteers to the articles de- 
tailed in Tables A I. 


5. In order to re-imburse to units the cost of articles 
detailed in Tables A II., sanction has been given to the 
issue, a8 soon as the unit has been ordered to mobilise, 
of grants as follows :— 


(1) £156 to each squadron of Yeomanry Cavalry 
or of Volunteer Light Horse. 


(2) £169 to each company of Volunteer Mounted 
Infantry. 


(3) £51 to each Section, of 60 all ranks, and £43 
to each Section, of 35 all ranks of Volunteer Mounted 
Infantry. 


(4) £52 to each Volunteer Position Battery. 
(5) £26 to each of the following, if allotted as in 
paragraph 1: 
(a) Company of Royal (Volunteer) Engineers. 


(b) Brigade Staff and Head Quarters of a 
Brigade Army Service Corps Company. 

(c) Company of Volunteer Rifles, 
Cyclist Companies. 


~~ “~""* Not printed. 


including 
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(6) To each battalion of Volunteer Rifles. 
(a) £15 per wagon furnished to the regimental 
staff. 


(b) £11 per wagon furnished to the Brigade 
Army Service Corps Company. 


It is, however, to be distinctly understood that the 
arrangements which may be made by units for the pro- 
vision of these articles on mobilisation must entail no 
cost to the public in peace. The Inspecting Officer, at 
his annual inspection, should satisfy himself that proper 
arrangements have been made for the supply of these 
articles on mobilisation, and should so state in his In- 
spection Reports. 


6. The enclosed Tables B show the articles of equip- 
ment, ammunition, rations, forage, &c., which are in- 
tended to be carried in the vehicles allowed to the above 
units by the scale in Table C. As it is a matter of import- 
ance that the transport personnel should obtain practice 
in packing the articles detailed in these tables, it is de- 
sirable that advantage should be taken of the annual 
camps to exercise units, as far as possible, in packing 
such of the articles detailed in Tables A I. and A IL, 
as are available in camp from the stock in districts. 


7. Equipment for Volunteer units allotted to garrison 
duties, other than those detailed in paragraphs 1 and 5 
of this letter, will continue to be provided from the stock 
in districts in accordance with paragraph 10 of W.O. 
letter No. 4/4, aated 29.2.96. 


8. Table C contains a revised scale of transport for the 
whole of the Yeomanry Cavalry, and the Volunteers. 
This table will be substituted for the scale issued with 


Wer Office letter No. “ararsoit’ dated 28.5.00. 
: 


9. I am to request that you will cause the foregoing 
instructions and the enclosed tables to be carefully ex- 
plained to units concerned, for which purpose further 
copies of this letter and the tables are being sent under 
separate cover. 


10. A report on the progress made in your district 
with the arrangements for the provision on mobilisation 
of both classes of equipment, and of transport, should 
be rendered on the Ist July, 1901, and on the Ist of each 


subsequent quarter, until the arrangements are reported 
to be completed. 


You will also refer to the working of these systems of 
equipment and transport in the Annual Confidential 
Report—for 1901—of the district under your command. 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


(Signed) A. E. Turner, 1.G.A4.F. 


BB 
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SUMMARY OF ANSWERS TO CIRCULAR OF QUESTIONS SENT ,TO 
THE COMMANDING OFFICER OF EACH MILITIA 
AND VOLUNTEER UNIT. 
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192 ROYAL COMMISSION ON MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS ; 


EXPLANATION. 


1. The following letter was sent by the Royal Commission to the Commanding Officer of each Militia and 
Volunteer unit with a few exceptions : — 


3, Delahay Strect, Westminster, S.W., 
24 August, 1903. 


Str, 


Iam directed by the Royal Commission on the Militia and Volunteers to forward you the enclosed set of 
questions and to request that you will furnish me with your answers to them on or before the 21st September. 


The Oommission’s object in putting these questions (which have been sent to all Commanding Officers), is to obtain 
direct independent information from Commanding Officers, on the points embraced by the questions, a8 to the 
conditions obtaining in each unit. Tho answers when received will be digested into a tabular statement, so far as 
practicable ; this should be borne in mind when the questions are being answered, and the replies should accordingly 
be as concise as possible. The space provided for the answer to each question must not be exceeded. 


The Commission would also be glad to receive information on any special point or points not touched by the 


questions, to explain any circumstances peculiar to your unit ; a limited space for remarks of this kind has been 
provided. 


Iam, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
H. W. W. MoANALLY, 


Secretary. 
The Officer Commanding. 


2, The questions sent to the Militia Commanding Officers were as follows :— 


1.—(a) How many officers have you on this date ? 


(b) State the occupations and professions from which your officers are drawn :—i., Gentlemen of 
independent means; ii., Professional men; iii, Business men in subordinate positions; iv., 
Students ; v., Army Candidates ; vi., Other occupations. (See Note at foot of page.) 


(c) How many of the officers in each rank of your unit have previously served in the Regular Army? 
(2) How many of the officers of your unit reside within the recruiting area of the unit ? 


(e) Have your officers difficulty in giving :—i., the present period for instruction on first appointment; 
ii, 27 days annpally for training, 


(f) If your answer to (e) is in the affirmative, state whether the difficulty is of a kind that money would 
remove, or a difficulty in obtaining leave of absence from their work. 


(g) If your answer to (c) is in the negative, state whether an increased attendance could be given, and, 
if so, how much ? 


(h) Are the pay and allowances of your officers of different ranks sufficient to cover their necessary 
expenses during training ? 


(i) Are there other expenses and subscriptions, and, if so, what is their average amount for each rank ? 


2.—(a) State approximatcly the occupations in which your men are engaged:—i., Artizans; ii., Miners; 


iii, Fishcrmen; iv., Mechancial labourers; v., Agricultural labourers; vi., Other occupations. 
(See Note at foot of page.) 


(b) State generally what proportion of the men of your unit are usually resident outside the recruiting 
area of the unit. 


3.—(a) Are you satisfied with the physique of your recruits ? 


(b) Have you any special suggestions to make as to the system of recruiting ? 


4.—(a) Does any, and if so, what, proportion of the men from whom you recruit migrate temporarily in 
connection with their work to other parts of the United Kingdom ? 


(b) At what time of the year is it’most convenient for your unit to train? 
(c) At what time of the year was the training of your unit held in 1896, 1897, 1898, 1899 and 1903? 
(d) Do you consider that training outside the county has affected the recruiting for your unit ? 


(e) Is there, during the present period of annual training, adequate time for:—i., Musketry or Gunnery ! 
ii, Company training ? 


(f) How would an increase in the period of training, say of 14 days, affect your strength ? 
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5.—Would you desire that the Commanding Officer should be brought more closely into touch with the work 
of his unit during the non-tiaining period ? 


6.—(a) Do you approve of the system by which recruits are trained at Regular Depéts? 
(b) Ought the length of the preliminary drill to be increased, and if so by how much ? 
(c) How would this affect recruiting ? 


7.—Has the new bounty system had any beneficial or other effect ? 


8.—(a) Are you satisfied with the general character and efficiency of your Permanent Staff Sergeants ? 


(b) Are their numbers adequate ? 


9.—--Have you much difficulty in obtaining suitable Militia non-commissioned officers ? 


10.—Have you any suggestion to make as regards clothing and equipment ? 


11.—(a) Would you recommend the Militiaman being in future enlisted with the liability to serve abroad 
after a proclamation declaring a national emergency ? 
(b) How do you think the adoption of such terms of enlistment would affect your recruiting for all 


ranks ? 


12.—Remarks (see covering letter) :-— 


The questions sent to the Volunteer Commanding Officers were as follows :— 


1.—(a) State the occupations and professions from which your officers are drawn:—i., Gentlemen of 
independent means; ii., Professional men; iii, Men in business on their own account; 
iv., Employés; v., Students; vi., Other occupations? (See Note at foot of page.) 

i., How many officers have you on this date? ii, How many have been to a university or public 
school ? iii, How many have served in the Regular Army ? 

Are your officers drawn from classes to which the prospect of obtaining an Army commission would 
be an inducement to join the Volunteers ? 

Are the allowances received by your officers in the different ranks sufficient to cover their expenses 


(6) 
(@) 
(e) 


when in camp? 
If there are expenses and subscriptions not so covered, state their average amount for each rank, 


(f) 
(g) Do your officers find difficulty in complying with the regulations as regards camps ? 


(h) If your answer to (9) is in the affirmative, state whether the difficulty is of a kind that money would 
remove, or a difficulty in getting leave from employers. 
(i) If your answer to (9) is in the negative, state whether an increased attendance could be given, and 
if 80, how much: 


(j) Have your officers difficulty in finding the time necessary to attend a School of Instruction, either 
for a month in one year or for a fortnight in successive years, in addition to their annual 


training in camp. 


2.—With reference to the categories specified below, (4) State approximately the occupations in which your 
men are engaged (See Note at foot of page). (b) What is the average annual leave or holiday 
given to the employees in each of those occupations ? (c) Do they receive pay or salary from their 
employers while absent on military duty ? (d) Is leave for military duty in addition to annual 


leave or holiday ? 


vii. Town labourers 
"is Clerks viii. Miners 
i, Shopmen ix. Factory or manufacturing hands 
x. Men in private employ (Gardeners, &c.) 


iv, Artizans 
v. Men in business on their own account xi. Men in Government employ 
xii. Other occupations 


vi, Agricultural labourers. 


i. Professional men 


3.—Looking at the character of the occupations of the men is your unit, 
(a2) What is the maximum period in camp which you consider can be given ? (See also 4 (b).) 
(b) Could the period in camp stated under (a) be given every year ? 
(c) By what proportion of your unit at a time could such camp be attended normally ? 
(d) Would the division of the period of camp into two portions render possible the attendance of a larger 
proportion ? 


Norr.—Exact statistics for the 6 different categories specified should, if possible, be given in answer to question 1 (a). 
In answer to question 2 (a), exact statistics are not required; the answer should be given in this form, ¢.g. 
“Professional men 10%, artizans 40%, shopmen 20%, other occupations 30%.” If the men are drawn almost 
entirely from one occupation, it will suftice to say, e.g. “‘ Almost entirely artizans.”” 
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4.—(a) Tf difficulty is experienced by your unit in attending camp, say whether it arises from conditions :— 
i, which money would not remove (i.e. difficulties with employers) ; ii., which further expendi- 
ture (e.g. pay while in camp) would remove ? 


b) If more time could be given than at present, state whether you consider it could be given (i.) with or 
(ii.) without extra grants. (See also 3 (a).) 


(c) If you consider that further attendance at camp might be obtained for further money grants, would 


you prefer that these should be given as:—(i.) Capitation grante to Corps; (ii.) payments from 
the State to men individually. 


(d) Is the camp allowance sufficient to provide (i.) for the general expenses and food for the men; (ii.) for 
any payment to the men? 


(e) Do you pay the men, and, if so, how much ? 


(f) If not, do you anticipate that the payment of men in other Corps will necessitate a payment of your 
men in future ? 


(9) Is there a brigade scale of pay in the brigade to which your unit belongs ? 


5.—(a) Do your men attend regularly at drills other than in camp ? 
(b) What is the average number of such attendances per man per annum ? 


(c) Do you think it practicable to require an increased number of such attendances for—{i.) Reoraits ; 
(ii.) Trained men ? 


6.—Are difficulties experienced by the men in getting away for half-holidays throughout the year? 


7.—(a) Are your Companies exercised at:—(i.) Company ranges; (ii.) Ranges belonging to your Corps; 
(iii.) Public ranges used by other Corps; (iv:) Government ranges used by other Corpse ? 
(b) Is field firing possible at any or all of the ranges used ? 


(c) Are you in a position, owing to convenient range accommodation, facility of,travelling and leisure of 
men, to carry out an increased musketry course :—(i.) for recruits; (ii.) for trained Volunteers ? 


(d) If 80, can you carry out that laid down in Musketry Regulations, 1903 ? 
(e) Have you carried out the new musketry course, and with what ease? 
(f) Has any limit been imposed on the number of rounds fired on one day ? If so, what ? 
8.—(a) Does suitable ground exist for company training within an easy distance of each company 
Headquarters ? 
(b) If not, how far do the companies go ? 


9.—Is your Corps so divided as to make it difficult for the whole unit to be assembled at any time for 
combined exercise ? 


10---Have you any suggestions to make about Permanent Staff Sergeants ? 


11.—Remarks (See covering letter) :— 


4. Supplementary questions were also sent to the Commanding Officers of Volunteer Artillery, Engineer, and 
“jedical units as follows :— 


(a) ARTILLERY 


1.—What is the nature of your Corps—Heavy Batteries, Garrison Companies, or both ? 


2.—If both, give numbers respectively of :— 
(a) Heavy Batteries, 
(b) Garrison Companies. 


2.—If you have Garrison Companiea, do they drill regularly at the works which they would man on 
mobilisation ? : 


4.—If your Garrison Companies do not drill at these works, state what guns are available at or in the 
: neighbourhood of your headquarters and outlying companies respectively— 
(a) for drilling regularly. 


(b) for practice. 


5.—State cost of conveyance per man to and trom the guns referred to in Question 4. 


6.—(a) With what nature of gun are your heavy batteries armed ? 
(b) Are your drivers mounted ? 


(c) From what source is your supply of horses obtained ? 


(d) Have you any difticulty in obtaining a sufficient supply of suitable horses ? 
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7.—(a) State the average annual aggregate cost for the last three years of providing horses. 
(5) State the present rates of hiring— 
i, Riding horses :— 
Officers. 
N.C. 0.’s. 


ii, Draught horses. 


-—State amount of training reccived by N. C. Officers and drivers before camp:— 
(1) Riding School :—- 
(a) Average number of attendances. 
(b) Average cost per lesson per man. 
(2) Drills (mounted) :— 
(a) Average number of drills, 
(b) Nature of drills, 1.c, by single guns, sections, batteries and brigade division. 


9.—Are your drivers Volunteers, and, if so, are they paid ? 


10.—Have you suitable ground available in the neighbourhood of your headquarters for mounted 
drills, and if so is it sufficiently extensive for drill tv batteries and brigade division ? 


(b) ENGINEERS 


1.—(a) With reference to question (af), state what percentage of your officers belong to the engineer- 
ing professions; 


(b) If there is a difficulty in getting such officers, now would you propose to remove it ? 


2.—(a) State what proportion of your men are not connected with the engineering professiong 


(4) If there is difficulty in obtaining men of the required trades, state the cause of the difficulty 
and the inducements you consider necessary to attract them. 


3.—Is the possession of knowledge of engineering taken into consideration in regulating the pro- 
motion of non-commissioned officers and men ? 


4.—Are the stores for instruction authorised by the Volunteer Regulations sufficient? If not, in 
what respects are they wanting ? 


5.—Are the allowances authorised for Field Companies by paragraph 595 Volunteer Regulations 
sufficient to carry out the prescribed services? If not, what has been the average actual 
annual expenditure in the last three years ? 


(c) MEDICAL UNITS (R.A.M.C. Cos. and Senior Medical Officers of Volunteer Infantry Brigades). 


1,—In replying to questions (gt) and (At) as regards Medical Officers, any practical suggestions for 
the removal of the difficulty may be briefly stated. 


2,.%—With reference to question (jt) state whether your Transport Officers havo difficulty in finding 
the time necessary for attending at a school of instruction. 


3.*—(a) Are your Quartermasters capable of undertaking on mobilisation the duties in connection 
with Hospitals that they would be called upon to perform in the same way a8 Quester: 
masters of the R.A.M.C. ? 


(b) Do you consider that their efficiency would be increased by additional attendance at a school 
of instruction ? 


4.—(a) With reference to question 2. (at) state as far as possible the classes from which you obtain 
Tecruits. 


(Lb) Are you satisficd that your recruits are sufficiently drawn from classes from which on 
mobilisation suitable N.C.O.’s could be provided for the duties which they would be called 
upon to perform in Bearer Companies and Field Hospitals, e.g., compounders of medicine, 
clerks, cooks, stewards, linen and pack store-keepers ? 


(c) Is the possession of any of these qualifications taken into consideration in regulating the 
promotion of N.C.O.’s and men ? 


(d) Are you of opinion that efficiency in any of these subjects would be increased by any 
additional attendance at a school of instruction with the Regular Forces ? 


5.*—Are your transport sections full, and have you difficulty in gettiag suitable men ? 


The questions marked with an asterisk were not to be answered by Medical Officers of Infantry Brigades. 


} #.e. in the main series of questions. 
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5. Answers (and supplementary answers) were received from each unit to which the circular was sent, as follows :-- 


MILITIA. 
Artillery - . S 3 - BS 2 
Engineers - = 2 - +5 © 5 
Submarine Mining Engineers - + - 
Infantry = - - : . : iS 


Royal Army Medical Corps 


(Including the Commanding Officer of the R.A.M.C. (Militia) ) 


VOLUNTEERS. 
Artillery - - + - - «© SA ere 
Engineers - os - : Srlure ‘% A 
Submarine Mining Engineers - - + © 
Infantry - - - - - + =| - 


Royal Army Medical Corps (See note p. 265) 


Senior Medical Officers of Volunteer Infantry Brigades 


Total number of circulars returned - 


6. In the summaries which follow the answers from each arm of the two forces are given separately and, in the case 
of those arms of the Volunteer Force to which supplementary; questions were sent, these have been summarized 


separately from the answers to the general questions. 


7. The circular letter (see para. 1) invited each Commanding Officer to give “information on any 6pecial point or 
points not touched by the questions, to explain any circumstances peculiar to your unit,” and a space was provided 
for such remarks in the form sent out. This invitation was responded to in different ways by different Commanding 
Officers. An attcmpt has been made to present the views expressed according to the amount of emphasis and itera. 


tion with which they were respectively stated. 
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1,—MILITIA (ROYAL GARRISON ARTILLERY). 


Replies were received from the whole number of Commanding Officers (32). 


1.—(a2) How many officers have you on this date ?* 
479, including 40 seconded ; excluding honorary colonel and permanent staff. 


1,—(b) State the occupations and professions from which your officers are drawn. 


Percentage. 
ii—Gentlemen of independent mesns - - : - - - 508 
ii—Professionsl men - - - - + = © © © 47 
iii—Busineas men in subordinate positions - - - - - 44 
iv.—Students - : - : . - - - - 7 1-4 
v.—Army candidates - - - - - - - - - 38365 
vi.—Other occupations - - - - . : - - 52 


1.—(c) How many officers in each rank of your unit have previously served in the Regular Army? 


Commanding Offcers- - - - + = =& e 9 
Majors - - - - - - o 5 ¥ 4 
Captains - : : - - - : - - : - 15 
Subalterns - - Sug aa ee an ESS Gs 6 
Rank notstated- - - - + - + + © -| 2 

Total - ae ue) bse Osa View Fan irs 36 


1.—(@) How many of the officers of your unit reside within the recruiting area of the unit ? 


149, 
1.—(e) Have your officers difficulty in giving :— 
Yes. No. 
oe aaa 1 as ee = 3 sr ar Se ey Or we et T 
i: | The present period for instruction on first appointment. 4 28 
eae eee ; 
ii. | 27 days annually for training. 3 29 
L 


1.—(f) If your answer to (v) is in the affirmative, state whether the difficulty is of a kind that money 
would remove, or a difficulty in obtaining leave of absence from their work? 


Instruction on first appointment :— 


Business 3 

Monetary 1 
Annual training :— 

Business - - - - 3 - 4 1 

Business, but money would help - : - - - 2 1 

Monetary - - - = te 5 = Fs 1 


One Gommanding Officer considers that higher pay would attract more officers. 


* The date of the circular letter, 24 Aug., 1903. 
+ These percentages are Calculated on the figure given in the preceding answer. 
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1.—(9) If your answer to (¢) is in the negative, state whether an increased attendance could be given, and 
if so, how much? 


The following replies relate to annual training. In very ie cases was any reply given a as voganda Reoruit Drill. 


Increase of 14 days - - S 
» o lmonth - - : - - ~ : 
» » lor2months - - B 


Increase possible, period not stated - 
Increase by as long as required 
Increase possible for subalterns 
Increase difficult - “ 

Noincreasse - - - 
No reply ery seh kat gos 


| 8 | WARE H OMS 


One Commanding Officer giving an affirmative reply to (e) stated that an 
increase of 14days would be poasible with bounty. 


1.—(h) Are the pay and allowances of your officers of different rank suffici i 
‘ a pine? y ferent sufficient to cover their necessary 
Yes ae oe ee: ae or 


: : : : - 24 
No- - : - é Ce cee 


Eee cer y aay 


1.—()) Are there other expenses and subscriptions, and, if s0, what is their average amount for each rank ? 


None - - 5 2 A 2 aed 
Chiefly mess and bend eubscriptions ai Re te - 2 + 1 
Subscription on appointment or promotion - — - : - - 2 

32 


2.~(a) State approximately the occupations in which your men are engaged ? 


Percentage. 
i.—Artisans - - - : - : : 2 5 A - 10 
ii. —Miners - - - : - S z - 16 
.—Fishermen - - : 4 : é z = 23 
iv.—Mechanical labourers : - . - a 31: 
v.—Agricultural labourers : A 4 5 2 - Qi 
vi.—Other occupations - - - = 5 3 4 - #0 


2.—(6) State enerally what proportion of the men of yo: it 
Petes e gene rally your unit are usually resident outside the recruiting 


14 per cent. 


3. («) —Are you satisfied with the physique of your recruits ? 


Yes - - - : - 30 
No - : : - . 2 


3. (>)—Have you any special suggestions to make as to the system of recruiting? 
The suggestions made were the following :— 


Suggestion. | Number. Remarks. 


Extension of recruiting area - - . - 

Commanding Officer to be consulted in all arrangements 
etc. = - 

Recruiting to be carried out regimentally 

Reward to bringers of recruits = - - 

Abolition of regulations as to character : a 

Height standard to be lowered - : - | 

Adjutant to attend at out-stations on fixed days 

Free hand to Adjutant - 

Recruits should be drilled at headquarter : 

Bounty 

Grant of £25 to £40 for recruiting purposed’ 

Recruiting over strength to be allowed - 

Questions of character and address to be rigorously | \ ' 
attended to - : - : - : | | 

| 


S. Wales. —Colliers. 


me Oe eee DON OT 


~ 


10 Commanding Officers made no suggestion. 
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Militia (Royal Garrison Artillery). 


4 ()—Does any, and if so, what, proportion of the men from whom you recruit migrate temporarily in 
connection with their work to other parts of the United Kingdom 7 


About 10 per cent. 


4 .1)—At what time of the year is it most convenient for your unit to train ? 
4. (c\—At what time of the year was the training of your unit held in 1896, 1897, 1898, 1899, and 1903 2 


The answers to these two questions show that the trainings of the years 1896, 1897, 1898, 1899, and 1903, were held 
at times convenient to the units in the following number of cases:— 


Number of the five trainings 


Namber of Gorps. auiee ‘ 
i * A mes 
Not carried out. | et ia Piped od waders \ icc apes 

16 2 5 2 
1 = 4 1 = 
1 % 4 Z 7 
3 E . 3 | 2 2 
1 1 3 1 = 
1 - 3 | 7 2 
2 z | 2 5 e 
1 2 2 = 3 
1 : 1 4 - 
1 : 1 1 | 3 
2 f = 5 S 
29 9 
Average pe Corps tes are 19-33 6-00 

: per cent. i i ans 


2 Corpe.—No answer to 4 (b). 


4. (d)--Do you consider that training outside the county has affected the recruiting for your unit? 


Favourably  - - - - 
Adversely - - - - 
No effect (or no adverse effect: 
No experience 7 - 


Bl osma 


Occasional training in England would be beneficial to one Irish unit. 


4.—(e) Is there, during the present period of annual training, adequate time for:— 


Yes, | No. * No answer. 
i 
i. Gunnery - - - - - - - - - =| ll | 21 - 
| ini ee 6 22 
ii. ' Company training - - : : - cs a | 2 
ncaa =i a me DD 


91—Ap. 
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4.—(f) How would an increase in the period of training, say of 14 days, affect your strength? 


Favourably - ee es; - is . - 68 
No effect (or no adverse effect) - : : : 15 
Adversly- - - + - - ‘ - 10 
Adversely as to officers - - 5 ‘ : : 1 


Depends upon inducements - - - : - 


5.:-Would you desire that the Commanding Officer should be brought more closely into touch with thi 
work of his unit during the cree ae period ? % 


Yes - - - : - - - 25 
No - - - : 7 


6—(a) Do you approve of the system by which recruits are trained at Regular Depots? 
Yes 5 a 4 = if ia A 2 7 
No : : . 5 - 22 r 
No experience : 5 =. q 
No answer - - : . = 


181 +~ 


6. —(6) Ought the length of the preliminary drill to be increased, and if so by how much? 
Yes, as regards Instructor of Artillery - - 1 


Yes - - - - : 7 
No - : : : : - : - - 
32 
Increase :— 
By 10 months es 1 
Pears wees ‘< * 1 
2 - - 1 
ae ae : : : : : - 3 
» 14 days - - 5 E 3 Z 1 


6.—(r) How would this affect recruiting ? 


Favourably, - - - - - + «© 6 
Adversely - - - - 2 _ 2 2 7 
Not at all (or very slightly)- - - . - 10 
No answer - - - - : . . zu 9 

32 


7.—Has the new bounty system had any beneficial or other effect. 


Beneficial - - : : - - - - - - - : - - - i 
Adverse: chiefly on account of abolition of re-enlistment and re-engagement bounty - 10 
No effect: but will probably be beneficial when better known - - 


. - - - ou 


8.—(a) Are you satisfied with the general character and efficiency of your Permanent Staff Sergeants? 
Yes - : : - - 
Yes, as a whole - - : : : 4 A 
Yes, at present, but have had uscless men at times - 
Yes, but they get rusty - - - B i 


Bleed 
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Militia (Royal Garrison Artillery). 
8.—(6) Are their numbers adequate ? 


Yesoo-  - e+ - - - eo 
No - St a ho = FS 
32 


9.—Have you much difficulty in obtaining suitable Militia non-commissioned officers P 


aS - (Generally on account of the position of the non-commissioned officer in private life) 28 
(aoe eae ean Pet ie eae CLT Ry © 


10.—Have you any suggestion to make as regards clothing and equipment? 


Number from whom 


Suggestions. 
Bata received: 

Shorter period of wear - - - - . S S 2 * . s = 8 
Tunics, smart walking-out suit, &c. és . e i - bs “ A . 5 
New head dress - -- : : : : : a PhS zs , 5 
Same dress as Regulars - - : : - - : : 3 . “ 2 2 
Two canvas suits - : - - - - - 2 :S Z Z Fi 1 
Good master-tailor for each corps - - . - - : : 1 
Two pairs of boots - - - - : - - : 1 
Brown leather instead, and buff belt (pipe- ~elayed) - - - - 7 . : a 2 
Up-to-date equipment - - - Ec 2 = : a 5 
Abolition of wooden water-bottles - : : : : 2 : : 3 
fo Epenoe, i 

Issue of 6 carbines per Company only (for guard purposes) —- - = | 1 


One Commanding Officer considers peut clothing a equipment quite satisfactory. 


11.—(2) Would you recommend the Militiaman being in future enlisted with liability to serve abroad after a 
proclamation declaring a national emergency ? 


Yes - - - : - 22 
No - : - - - - 10 
32 


11.—(b) How do you think the adoption of such terms of enlistment would affect your recruiting for all 


ranks ? 
Adversely - - = - = = 2 Cs 8 
Favourably, under certain conditions - - - 4 
Not at all (or very little) - : . - - |g 
No reply - - - 3 & . = 1 
32 


12.—Summary of Remarks made in answer to Question No. 12. : 
The general tone of the remarks furnished by Officers Commanding Militia Artillery units points to a feeling of 
greater satisfaction with the present conditions than prevails in the Infantry. 


The majority make no special remarks about officers, but a number advocate some form of retaining fee after a period Officers 
of service, and an outfit allowance on joining. Z 

Some have experienced a difficulty in obtaining suitable officers: this is attributed partly to tho conversion of 
Infantry units to Artillery and other steps taken without proper consideration for those affected thereby, and partly 
to the bad example set by country gentlemen, especially Deputy-Lieutenants, “ who do little or nothing to help the 
Militia, though they derive a great local prestige from their office under the Militia Act.’ Where this attitude of 
aloofness is maintained, recruiting is difficult, for “the best men will not join the ranks when they see the courty 
gentlemen boycotting the commissioned ranks.” 

91—Ap. DD2 


Commanding 
Officers 


N.C.0."s. 


Bounties, 


Traiang. 


General. 
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Some corps have therefore to obtain officers from far distant districts. This, while it diminishes the corporat. 
feeling in the mess, increases the hardship arising from travelling allowances not being payable except for from 
the borders of the county concerned. rs 


Special stress is laid on the importance of courses of instruction, which, it is considered, officers throughout their 
service should be encouraged, if not compelled, to attend to a greater extent than they do at present. 


A plea is put forward in some cases for the full control of Commanding Officers over the permanent staff, and an 
“effective command of the Cadre all the year,” with the responsibility of making inspections at headquarters at 
definite periods, 


Relations with the officers in command of depots and districts appear to be smooth, though some commanding 
officers would prefer the connection with the former to be less close. 


A fair number would make the sergeants professional men, or at any rate bound to serve in turn at headquarters: 
it is held that it would help recruiting and also stimulate those in the lower ranks of the force if the possibility of rising 
to such a position were open to everyone. The offering of greater inducements is suggested as a means 
of procuring the services of old soldiers as Non Commissioned Officers. 


The abolition of re-engagement bounties is much regretted. In one regiment where 10 per cent. per annum 
have usually re-engaged, in the last two years only two men have re-engaged: 


On the other, hand, the new bounty “will be popular when better understood,” and though stated to be 
“nearly if not always mortgaged,” appears already to havea beneficial effect: 


There is a very general demand for an increased period of training, with a bonus for all who stay beyond 
the 27 days: “the greater efficiency would be cheap at the price.” One commanding officer would lay down 
a@ minimum of three months, it being “impossible to attain any degree of efficiency in coast defences in 27 
days’ training.” Some, however, are of opinion that an increase is “unnecessary and impossible,” or again that 
the period might be reduced to 14 days, or 27 with leave up to a fortnight, the officers and N.G.0.’s alone 


remaining the full time; specialists, however, should be given every encouragement to stay as long as 
they will. 


Training outside the limits of the county affects regiments in different ways: in one case it is characterized 
as a “useless expense,” in another as being “most popular,” and as having “much improved recruiting,” the 
men in the district in question preferring “to go right away from their homes.” 


The few complaints made about ordnance refer to the use of obsolete guns, which “damps the ardour of all ranks,”’ 
and new B.L. guns are insisted upon as necessary for drill purposes. 


Separation allowances for married men are stated to be very necessary. 
A Long Service medal on Volunteer conditions is advocated. 


Liability to serve abroad is very differently viewed; many think the best corps might be specially registered for 
such a purpose, with special rates of pay. 


Some consider the present organisation of companies to be cumbrous, and would prefer “more workable units,” 
fewer in number, but with a higher establishment for each. 


The numbers appear to fluctuate very considerably, recruiting being described as “temporary and intermittent.” If 
a steady flow is impossible to obtain, some plead for a wide margin over establishment to be allowed if the numbers 
are forthcoming. Exception, however, is taken to the requirements of character certificates, which are stated to be a 
bar to recruiting, while affording a “very small guarantce of qualification.” 


The status of the Militia is a’sore point; their proper position is defined as that of ‘the senior branch of the service. 
which should be treated as such.” ‘The Volunteers get all they ask for, the Militia gets snubbed,’’ while regret is 
expressed that their political influence is small. A remedy, it is thought, would he found in the establishment of a 
permanent board of Militia Officers at headquarters. 
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IL—MILITIA (ROYAL ENGINEERS). 


Replies were received from the whole number of Commanding Officers (2 Royal Engineers and 10 Submarine 
Miners, Royal Engineers). 


1.—(a) How many officers have you on this date * ? 
108, including 14 seconded, excluding honorary colonel and permanent staff. 


1.—(6) State the occupations and professions from which your officers are drawn :— 
; Percentage t 


i.—Gentlemen of independent means - - - . : - - T41 
ii.—Professional men - - - s _ - - - 148 
iii Business men in subordinate Positions" - - - - - - 18 
iv.—Students - £ a os e a . . . - 10 
v.—Army candidates - - - - - - - : - - 55 
vi.—Other occupations - - - - - - - - - - 28 


1.—(c) How many of the officers in each rank of your unit have previously served in the Regular Army ? 


Commanding Officers - - - - - - fa S 5 es 2 
Majors - - - - - = < a - é 2 a 3). 8 
Captains - - : - : - - > 2 = % - 5 
Subalterns - -— - - : Sea Ha Me Sade, wet taal eS, 

Total - 15 


1.—(d) How many of the officers of your unit reside within the recruiting area of the unit ? 
30 


1.—(e) Have your officers difficulty in giving :— 
i.—The present period for instruction on first appointment ? 
ii—Twenty-seven days annually for training ? 


No difficulty, except in the case of one officer to whom leave can generally be granted. 


1.—(/) If your answer to (c) is in the affirmative, state whether the difficulty is of a kind that money 
would remove, or a difficulty in obtaining leave of absence from their work. 


Absence from business in the one case. 


1.—(g) If your answer to (¢) is in the negative, state whether an increased attendance could be given, and 
if so, how much P 
ENGINEERS. 
The training is already 6 to 8 weeks. 
The officers of one corps. could give more. 
No answer from the others 


SUBMARINE MINERS: 
The replies relate to fants only. 


One to two months - - 7 - 5 a 1 
Two months - - - - - - - E a 1 
Several weeks- §- - - - + + -| © 1 
Three months - - - - = = 1 
Would take all the employment they could get - - 4 
Yes, period not stated - : - 2 

10 


1.—(4) Are the pay and allowances of your officers of different ranks sufficient to cover their necessary 
expenses during training P 


Yes ll 
(with one 6 exception | as to lodging and traveling expenses) 
Verynearly - - - = 
12 


* The date of the circular letter 24 August, 1903. 
{| These percentages are calculated on the figure given in the preceding answer. 
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1.—(s) Are there other expenses and subscriptions, and, if so, what is their average amount for each rank? 
None : : - A 4 


ieee ag eS ag | 
Gontributions on appointment or promotion = - - 372 
Regimental subscriptions - - . - 2 2 
Noreply - - - - - 5 el = 2 - 2 

12 


2.—(a) State approximately the occupations in which your men are engaged. 


Percentage. 
Engineers. Subst 
i. Artisans- = - ee oe) 7” ON As SY AA ree : 29 9 
ii, Miners - - a - = - ¢ e és 29 2 
iii. | Fishermen (seamen and boatmen) moe Se) Bese oie ek oS 3 47 
iv. | Mechanical Labourers - -  - : eo eek eee se 27 ll 
v. Agricultural Labourers - - . . - - - - 3 10 
vi. | Other Occupations - oe) eal as ke : a 8 9 21 
} 


2_—(b) State generally what proportion of the men of your unit are 


usually resident outside the recruiting 
area of the it. 


Engineers - - : - - 8 per cent. 
Submarine Miners - - : 6 per cent. 


3.—-(a) Are you satisfied with the physique of your recruits ? 


Yes - - - : - - - - - - : - : - 9 
No - - - - - - : - - - - - - - - - 1 
Not entirely - — - - - - - - - - B é : E - 2 
2 
3-(6) Have you any special suggestions to make as to the system of recruiting? 
; i Number from whom 
Suggestions. Teveived. 
Rewards to bringers of recruits - : - - - z 7 s e = 4 
Levy money for recruits io be 5s., as for Regulars - : 1 
Recruiting generally from skilled tradesmen to be allowed = - a 1 
Sergeants’ lodging allowances - - - - 2 2 Ee i c 7 1 
Submarine Miners’ uniform to be worn by recruiters in seaport towns - . 1 


Three Commanding Officers made no suggestion. 


4—(«) Does any, and if so, what proportion of the men from whom you recruit migrate temporarily in 
connection with their work to other parts of the United Kingdom? 


Engineers; - : - - - 4 per cent. 
Submarine Miners - - - 183 per cent. 
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: Militia (Royal Engineers.) 
4—(b) At what time of the year is it most convenient for your unit to train? 


4.—(c) At what time of the year was the training of your unit held in 1896, 1897, 1898, 1899, 1903? 


The answers to these two questions show that the trainings of the years 1896, 1897, 1898, 1899 and 1903 were 
held at times convenient to the units in the following number of cases :— 


NoumBeER oF THE Five TRAININGS. 


Number of Gorps. . 
Not : Held at convenient ee at times Held at inconvenient 
ot carried out. dima partially falling in a timea: 
: convenient period. 
2 
3 | — 5 =e = 
2 — | 4 1 = 
1 
2 _ R 3 2 = 
1 - 2 3 _ 
1 1 1 2 1 
1 i = | 1 4 | = 
i \ 
2 2 2 5 = 
Total - - | 1 | 33 25 1 
Average for 12 Corps 
percent. - - | 1-66 | 55-00 41-66 1-66 


4—(d) Do you consider that training outside the county has affected the recruiting for your unit? 


EncinzERs.—Have not recently trained away from counties (recruiting areas). Onestated it would be detri- 
mental to do so, the other that Engineers are best trained at headquarters. 


SupmMarmgz Mrners.—Nine always train at headquarters. One (Western Division) always trains in Ireland, 
and recruiting is, on that account, adversely affected. 


4.—(e) Is there during the present period of annual training adequate time for :— 


| Yes. | No. | No answer. 
a pe Sciam ga ok oe 
i Musketry - - - - = 4 ! 8 ; 
ii, Company training - : : 2 | 6 4 


4.(f) How would an increase in the period of training, say of 14 days, affect your strength? 


Favourably = - - - - - 5 a S = 
No effect - - - - : - : . 5 eS - 
No answer - - - - - - - - : 5 


Isl 
Bl wae 


.— id desire that the Commanding Officer should be brought more closely into touch with the 
‘ dian 3 of his unit during the non-training period ? 


Yes - - - - - 
No - : - : - 


lel ae 


6.—(a) Do you approve of the system by which recruits are trained at Regular Depots? 


Not applicable; 
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6.—(b) Ought the length of the preliminary drill to be increased, and if so, by how much? 


Yes - - - - - - - - - - - - 5 
No - - - - - - - - - - - - 6 
No reply - - - - - : . - - - 2 1 
, 2 
Increase— 

OfId days? 24 Ms: ts le ee Eis 8 8 
» 27 days - - - - - - - . s : 1 
» 30 days a ter 8 - - - - - 1 

For time necessary for primary instruction in submarine mining, 

in addition to musketry, Leas square drill, and physical 
training - 1 
es, 5 

6—(c) How would this affect recruiting ? 
Favourably - - - - - - : . a . 5 
No reply - : : - - - - - = f 2 1 
e 12 
a aed a 
7.—Has the new bounty system had any beneficial or other effect ? 

Beneficial - - - - . a Y = a # > 9 
Notapparent - - + - Pe fe Sok Mc aes 
12 


8. -(«) Are you satisfied with the general character and efficiency of your: Permanent Staff Sergeants? 


Satisfactory in all (12) units; but one Commanding Officer would 
prefer younger and better educated men; another thinks 
there is a tendency to send inferior men to the Militia. 


8—(b) Are their numbers adequate ? 


Yes - - - - : - - - - - 3,01 
No - : - - - . - - 2 - - - 1 


9.—Have you much difficulty in obtaining suitable Militia non-commissioned officers ? 


Yes - - - - - - - - - - - - 8 
No (or not as a rule) - - - - s - - 3 4 


10.--Have you any suggestion to make as regards clothing and equipment? 


; | 
Suggestion. _ Number from whom received. 

Shorter period of wear - : - - - : a 3 
Pooper full dress - - : - 7 4 : Sy 2 
Personal clothing to become Property of the man after 

certain period = - . < 2 
Blue instead of red clothing for submarine miners : : 2 
Abolition of Italian (i.e, wooden) water bottles - : : 1 
Increased scale of clothing and equipment - : - : 1 
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Militia (Royal Engineers.) 


11.—(a) Would you recommend the Militiaman boing in future pnlisted with the liability to serve abroad 
after a proclamation declaring a national emergency ? 


ENGINEERS. 
Yes - - 2 ay a 2 


SUBMARINE MINERS. 


The question does not apply 


11.—(b) How go you think the adoption of such terms of enlistment would effect your recruiting for all 


Slightly adversely - - 
Favourably, if at all - - 


lrol un 


12.—Summary of Remarks made in answer to Question No. 12. 


The dutics of Militia Engineers of all ranks, especially Submarine Miners, are, the reports point out, of a “special 
nature,” calling for extra instruction and training, which have to be further increased if the special qualities necessary 
in the personnel are lacking. 


As regards officers, the duties of this technical arm of the service are shown to be “too long to make permanent 
employment in a profession practicable”: as a natural result, the officers are nearly all gentlemen of independent 
means. They would like the period of training increased, for the chief difficulty in the way of attaining greater 
efficiency in other arms (viz., that of time) does not apply. A large number make their Militia duties their chief 
interest and occupation, and it is stated that « the great majority desire all the military employment they can get.” 
They would have systematic instruction “equal to the Regulars,” and conform to such a standard in every way 
possible without actually belonging to the Army. 


This readiness of officers for prolonged service and desire to perfect themselves in their work should, it is thought, 
be encouraged, and the officer should be considered, as near as possible, a Regular, receiving deferred pay or a pension 
at the end of his career. 


The Non-Commissioned Officers and men, it is thought, could also devote more time to their military work. The 
men of one S.M. division are mostly unemployed fishermen and seafaring men. The general opinion appears 
to be that more time might be devoted to preliminary drill and also to training. 


It is shewn here, as in the returns of the other arms of the Militia, that it is most desirable to provide 
conditions which will induce militiamen to complete their service. This is considered more important than 
re-engagement, and, accordingly, thenew bounty system is much praised, as it is said to induce men to stay on who 
otherwise would buy their discharge. It also serves to keep the men in touch with their units throughout the year. 
It is urged that a man in the Submarine Miners should not have to wait so long—187 days—before receiving his first 
bounty. 


Though the Regulations favour drill on enlistment, there is a strong feeling that better results are obtained by 
keeping recruits from the very first at headquarters, and by making headquarters the centre for all work connected 
with the divisions, and having the Commanding Officer in close touch with his unit throughout the year. 


Discharges, it is held, can be bought too cheaply; the price should be raised to £10. This would add a sense of 
permanency to the act of enlistment, and recruiters, if given adequate remuneration, would havo no difficulty in 
obtaining sufficient men. 


In the interest of recruiting a better selection of uniform is advocated: There is an objection to any form of 
khaki in the S.M. service as “unsuitable; ” “ sailor¢ object to the red coat,” and the colour most generally wished 
for is blue. 


One or two are of opinion that the name “ Militia ” is a stumbling block, and that the special nature of the force 
deserves a special name, such as “ Defence Reserves.” It is thought, too, that Commanding Officers should have 
substantive, not honorary rank ; this would add to the status of each unit. 
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IIL—MILITIA (INFANTRY). 


Replies were received from the whole number of Commanding Officers (124). 


1.—(2) How many officers have you on this date? * 


2,287, including 230 seconded, excluding honorary colonel and permanent staff. 


1.--(6) State the occupations and professions from which your officers are drawn :— 


Percentage ¢ 


i.—Gentlemen of independent means : 57:8 
ii.—Professional men - - : - 59 
—Business men - - - = 2 31 
iv.—Students - : - 7 a = Ll 
v.—Army Candidates - - A - 24-1 
vi.—Other occupations - - - - 8-0 


1.—(c) How many of the officers in each rank of your unit have previously served in the Regular Army P 


Commanding offi: ers - - - 40 
Majors - - - : - - 43 
Captains - - - : - - 83 
Subalterns - - : : - - 8 
Rank not given - : - - : 16 

Total 190 


1.—(@) How many of the officers of your unit reside within the recruiting area of the unit ? 


726. 
In seven units other officers, not included in this total, have close connection with the county. 


1. --(e) Have your officers difficulty in giving :— 


| ; Undecided 
| Yes. | No. | answer. 
a ! oa - 
i. The yresent period for instruction on first appointment | 6 118 — 
| j i | a2 
ii. 27 days annually for training- - - - - - = | 6 7 | 1 


1.—(/) If your answer to (e) is in the affirmative, state whether the dfficulty is of a kind that money 
would remove, or a difficulty in obtaining leave of absence from their work? 


This question has in several cases been answered by Commanding Officers replying negatively to (e). 


Rone difficulty was in most cases due to difficulty cf leaving business, or, in the case of Army candidates, their 
studies; two Commanding Officers suggested money grants; one suggested that young cflicers should qualify in their 


own time and pass a severe examination for promotion to Licutenant; one recommended a fixed date for the com- 
mencement of annual training. 


* The date of the circular letter, 26 Aug, 1903. 
t Tlese percentages are calculated ou the tigure given in the precedins inswer. 
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1.—(g) If your answer to («) is in the negative, state whsther an increased attendance could be given 


and if so, how much ? 
The officers of nino Corps can give increased time both on first appointment and for annual training :— 


Amount of increase. 
Number. y 
. | 
On first appointment. For annual training. 
! 
2 As much as required. As much as required. 
1 Not stated. Musk ‘try during non-training period. 
1 2 months, 7-14 days. 
1 As much as required. 14-28 days. 
1 Not stated. } month (for 50 per cent.) 
3 Not stated. Not stated. 


34 Commanding Officers gave replies, which apparently relate to train’ng only, stating that increased periods 
could be given:— 


3 - - : - - - : - 7 days. 

lo. ee Fe ee 7 to 14 days. 
22 5 7 2 = - : : - 14 days. 

1 - - - - - - - - 14 to 28 days. 

1 3 « 5 - - - : - 28 days. 

Th aes - + + + + + 28 days by some, as much as required by 

others. 

1 - - = - - : - 2 months 

3 . > - - - : - - 5 months. 

1 S 7 - - - - - - Indefin‘te period. 


23 Commanding Officers gave no reply regarding instruction on first appointment, but stated that the 
following periods of increase for annual training were possible :— 


2 - - - - - - - - 7 days. 

He site - s+ + + 7014 days. 
15 - - : - - - - - 14 days. 

4 - - - - - - - - 1 month. 

(in one of these by half the officers only ) 

1 a . S : - - - - lor 2 months. 
1 - - - - - : - - 5 months. 

1 = % 5 2 2 - - - Not stated. 


6 Commanding Officers stated that the following additional periods of instruction on first appointme = sut no 
increase of annual training, was possible: — 


1 8 zs - - - - - - 14 days. 

2 = : - - : : : - 1 month. 

1 z ee - + + + 2or3 months. 

Q . ae se - - A period, length not stated. 


36 Commanding Offices replied that no increase was possible; the majority did not differentiate 
between instruction on first appointment and annual training. 


1 replied that junior officers could give more time. 

1 replied that junior officers could give no more tim 

2 replied that some officers could give more time. 

2 replied that further inducements were necessary to secure any additional time. 


1 re: lied that no further time for instruction on first appointment was possible but gave no answer regarding 
annual training. 


2 replied that no further annual training was possible, but gave no reply regarding instruction on first 
appointment. 


5 gave no reply. 


1.—(h) Are the pay and allowances of your officers of different ranks sufficient to cover their necessary 
expenses during trainiog ? 


Yes - - - - - : : - - : - 43 
N Sheioe pnt Gee Lise, eS ae ey Nt a eg oO 
a See 


No repl. - - - 3 S 
Not entirely; in the majority of these cascs, they are 45 


sufficient in senior, but not in junior ranks. aoe 


Increased travelling allowances were advocated in many instances. 
EE2 
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2.—(«) Btate approximately the occupations in which your men are engaged :— 


Percentage. 
ee en ee ee - ll 
ae ees SE - 2 + + 10 
iii.—Fishermen (including boatmen and cgekanen) - - - 4 
iv.—Mechanical labourers - = - - * = = 2l 
v.—Agricultural labourers - - + = 2 
vi.—Other occupations (including dock labourers) : - - 32 


2.—(b) State generally what proportion of the men of your unit are usually resident outside the recruiting 
area of the unit. 


14 per cent. 


3—(a) Are you satisfied with the physique of your recruits? 
Yes - - - - - . - - . . - 14 
No - 


Neutral replies (Not entirely 5 yes—generally, &e.) eee LS 


Many Commanding Officers state that the recruits develop rapidly in training. 


-—(+) Have you any special suggestions to make as to the system of recruiting ? 


: Number from whom 
Suggestion. received. 


Enlistment and re-engagement bounties 
As to sergeants - 
Rewards to bringers of recruits : - - 
Abolition ot recruit training at Depot, and reversion to preliminary drill 
More frequent trainings in the County - 
Greater power to Commanding Officers - 
Militia and not the Line to be the chief object of recruiting 
Height standard to be lowered - 
“Specials” to be abolished; men without fixed address not to be taken; greater 
strictness generally - - 
Modified form of Militia Ballot - 
Civilian recruiters - = . 
Trish Constabulary to be recruiters 
Extension of area - : 
Characters not to be demanded - 
Status of force to be raised - 
Adjutant should control recruiting 
Quartermaster should control recruiting 
Bounty to employers : : : : 
Outside enlistment only when battalion under strength 
Local authority to be responsible for strength 
Same standard as Line - - 


Descriptive return of deserters during preliminary drill to be issued 


~ 


pet pt at et be ee aanawnIcogn 


eevee ene 
perenne 


eee eee 


Three Commanding Officers consider present system satisfactory. 
Forty made no suggestion. 


One can make no suggestion unless the whole system is changed. 


4.- («) Does any, and if so, what proportion of the men from whom you recruit migrate temporarily in 
connection with their work to other parts of the United Kingdom ? 


About 10 per cent. 
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(6) At what time of the year is it most convenient for your unit to train? 


(c) At what time of the year was the training of your unit held in 1896, 1897, 1898, 1899 and 1903? 


The answers to these two questions show that the trainings of the years 1896, 1897, 1898, 1899, and 1903, were 
held at times convenient to the units in the following number of cases. 


Number of the Five Trainings. 
Number of ) uae iG 
Corps. ‘ | ‘Held at ee ee H 
Not carried convenient partially falling ‘ceweton 
out. ti in a convenient 
jimes, . times. 
period. 

27 5 = = 
6 1 4 — — 

10 4 | 1 = 
10 a 4 = | 1 

1 1 3 1 | an 

5 1 3 — | 1 

1 - 3 1 | 1 

8 — 3 _— 2 

1 1 2 2 _ 

4 — 2 3 

2 _ 2 z 1 

1 1 2 _— 2 

4 _ 2 1 2 

4 —_ 2 _ 3 

3 —_ 1 4 _ 

2 =- 1 3 1 

1 1 L 2 1 

1 2 1, _ | 2 

1 1 1 1 2 

2 = 1 1 3 

1 1 1 — 3 

6 _ 1 = 4 

2 as — 5 as 

H 1 — 4 _ 

4 — — 4 1 

3 & = 3 2 

1 1 — 2 2 

2 _ = 2 3 

1 1 _ 1 3 

1 = — | 1 4 

1 | 1 = = 4 

1 | ; — _ 5 
Total 23 333 104 13 

Average per cent. for 

118 Corps. 3-89 6-44 17-63 22-04 


6 replied to one of the two questions only. 


4—(d@) Do you consider that training outside the County has affected the recruiting for your unit? 


Adversely - - = x z * é z 66 
Not at all - - - - . - 7 5 55 38 
Not yet - : . FS A é 4 2 * 5 
No experience - - - - - - - - 15 

124 


4.—(e) Is there, during the present period of annual training, adequate time for :— 


| Not entirely, 


res No. | 
| ze | NO | ie., hurried, barely, &c. 
| 
| j 
i—Musketry - - - - - - - 17 100 | g 
in.—Company Training - : - - - 19 | 101 4 
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~(f) How would an increase in the period of training, say of 14 days, affect your strength? 


Favourably —- - : - - 
One states 28 days’ increase possible. 
One makes reservation as to place of training: 

Not at all - - - - - - - - 51 
Two require separation allowance. 

Two make reservation as to time of training. 
One requires power to grant leave. 


One would prefer one month’s additional preliminary 
drill. 


Adversely - - 3 49 


Two state that increase of 7 days i is practicable. 
No reply « . . . - - - - - 7 


as a Us 17 


5.—Would you desire that the Commanding Officer should be brought more closely into touch with the 
work of his unit during the non-training period? 


Yes - - . = 2 s - . - 95 
No - % % % <. S ‘ < ‘~ 4 25 
No reply, or valueless + - - - - - 4 

124 


&—(«) Do you approve of the system by which Recruits are trained at Regular Depots? 
Yes - - - 5 - 


Aah Mtr 084 Bete SA) 
No - ot en se ia, et Siete ee esse. 
No reply - ant Le eh eee Mist Wee Seer plate ie 5 


124 


6—(b) Ought the length of the preliminary drill to be increased, and if so, by how much? 


Yes - - - - - - - - - . 60 
No - . . ° es 7 57 
No reply, or not definitely stated ses - yei) = 7 
i 
124 
Increase— 
Tdays - ° . < s é - * . 13 
lddays  - 5 rs 2 ba ‘S; . cE 2 22 
5 weeks - - . s = = iB - a 2 
7 weeks = - - : . . - - - 1 
2 or 3 months - . - - . - . . 2 
4 months - e a ‘ei a a a o 2 
& months . . : - - - 2 - 15 
Not stated - - - - - . = - 3 
60 
8.—(c) How would this afect recruiting ? 
Favourably =~ - - . 33 A is = 17 
Adversely . ‘e 7 i. - a 15 
Not at all (or very slightly) - - - . . 60 
No reply + a = es ia; ai 4 32 
124 
7.—Has the new bounty system had any beneficial or other effect? 
Beneficial - - ° A 2 Pe & 2777 
Adverse - - - . - - fe ‘ 20 
No effect (or too soon n to Bay) - - 27 
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8.—(a) Are you satisfied with the general character, and efficiency of your Permanent Staff Sergeants? 
Yes - ns - 5 - - - - - - 92 


Yes, generally - ste oA te 7 - . zs 19 
No - - - é 2 . 7 S e ‘3 12 
No reply - - - I a a - 2 a‘ 1 

124 


8.—(+) Are their numbers adequate ? 


Yes - 5 7 - - - . - - - 38 
No-  - a a - = = 8 
Noreply- - - + + 2+ = «+ © 3 

124 


9.—Have you much difficulty in obtaining suitable Militia non-commissioned officers ? 


Yes; mainly owing to the position of the non-com- 


missioned officers in civil life, 103 
No - - - - - - - - - - 21 
124 


10.—Have you any suggestion to make as regards clothing and equipment ? 


Number from whom 


Suggestion. received: 


Clothing should be identical with Regulars - - - - - , - - 36 
Period of wear for full dress should be shorter - - - - - : | 27 4 


Improved head-dress_ - - - - - - - 20 
Tunics and smart walking-out dr - - - | 20 
Part-worn clothing should not be issued —- - - . - 12 
White jackets should be retained for Highland Corps - - 4 
Charge for cleaning should be on public, not on Militiamen - 1 

1 

2 


Khaki advocated - - - - - - : - E 2 
Khaki not approved of - - - - - - - < : a 1 
The letter M for officer should be replaced by numerals - - - - - 1 
As to boots - - - - - - - - = 2 6 


| 
Issue of part-worn shirts and socks to recruits advocated - - : - : | 
| 


Up-to-date equipment - - = - - F - £ 7 = 2 | 1 
Abolition of pipe-clayed equipment - - - - - - : = x 

Abolition of wooden w -bottles - - - - - - - - - 

Substitution of bandoliers for pouches- - - - - - 

Simple means of attaching great coat - “ Fe = s é 

Hair-brush and house-wife should be provided - - - 


Re Ooea 


Seven Commanding Officers consider clothing and equipment satisfactory. 
Nineteen made no suggestion. 


11.—(a) Would you recommend the Militiaman being in future enlisted with the liability to serve abroad after 
a proclamation declaring a national emergency ? 


Yes - : - : Fo ye ieee . - 73 
No - - - : - - - : - - + 49 
No reply - - - : = = 5 A - 2 

124 


11.—(b) How fo,zou think the adoption of such terms of enlistment would affect your recruiting for all 
Tan. 


Favourably - : : - - ses se sn Pas 
Not atall, or slightly = - - : : : fo mae” 3 BT. 
Adversely = - - : - - E : : - 48 
No reply - . S A 3 z Z ¥ 4 

1%4 
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12.—Summary of Remarks made in answer to Question 12. 


“* At present very few officers join the Militia from a sense of national duty, as they quite rcaliso how little the force 
is taken seriously.” This want of subalterns who will remain permanently in the Militia is much felt on all sides. 
The higher ranks have consequently to be filled largely from outside, and though commanding officers who have been 
in the Army advocate the inclusion of as many Regulars as possible, others feel that this is the cause rather than the 
consequence of the lack of subalterns. These would have “ Militiamen pure and simple,” and dislike Army candidates 
who are described as “an encumbrance.” ‘“‘ It is the legitimate ambition, they say, of every officer who joins a Regi- 
ment to riso some day to the command of it,” and civilians will not join as subalterns if they cannot have this 
in view. 

The inducements suggested aro either financial or improvements in status. Some suggest a pension of £50 a year 
after eighteon years’ service, to be increased to £100 aftor twenty-five years. As regards status, a great many Militia 
officers would like Army rank, and to share equally with Regulars in their various privileges. 


As to training and instruction, it is suggested that there should be granted power to fill up, as a temporary measure, 
vacancies in the Line Battalions when they occur, or to send officers in turn for attachment for a month as super- 


numeraries. In any case, it is considered, young officers should do work with a Line Battalion for the last month 
of their preliminary training. 


Many express the view not only that young officers should be encouraged to attend courses of instruction, but 


that some of these courses, such as Hythe, should be a necessary condition for promotion, pay in all cases being granted 
with travelling allowances. 


It is thought, too, that if more was made of the Headquarters, and a permanent cadre formed on Militia lines for 
Militia recruits, the intending subaltern would have before him the chance of becoming Adjutant, or, at any rate, 
the opportunity of doing some permanent work for his Battalion. 


The relations of Commanding Officers with the Depots differ very greatly. One testifies that the “ officer commanding 
Regimental District has afforded me every facility,” while another will complain that he is “ subjected to indignities.” 
The majority of Commanding Officers, however, think they might be allowed their expenses for more frequent visits 
during the non-training season to their headquarters, in order that they may exercise more control. 


A few advocate 
an extension of their dutics and the payment of an annual salary as remuneration for these duties. 


There seems to be a general feeling that Commanding Officers should have more control over the appointment of 
their Adjutants, and the Permanent Staff, with power to curtail or extend the term of appointment at their discretion. 


There are several representations as to the advisability of having full Militia representation at the War Office, and of 
channels of communication with it through Militia Staff Officers. 


Separation allowance is urged for married men, either conditionally on their behaviour and efficiency or uncondi- 
tionally. The Militia is spoken of as a ‘‘ married force,” and dependent largely on the effect of regulations (e.g. a8 to 


brigade training) on a man’s family. With separation allowances granted, it is said, ‘‘ we should have the wives on 
our side instead of against us.” 


There is considerable disagreement on the question of bounties. One will hold that the new bounty “ merely 


tempts a man to purchase his discharge,” while the next will bear witness that “it has already helped to keep men 
in the Militia.” 


Several suggest that the times at which the instalments of the bounty payable during the non-training season 
should be left to the discretion of the Commanding Officer who would thus, besides giving more hold over the men, 
he able to prevent the misuse of the money which now s0 often occurs. 


Unnecessary expense is said to be caused by moving Militia about for training, and the money so spent could, it 


is suggested, be better employed in alleviating hardships, e.g. payment of expenses of men who are sent back from 
the Depot as unfit. 


Scme advocate a radical change in the direction of payment for each drill performed and for each musketry attend- 
ance, on the lines cf the Volunteers or Swiss Militia system. 


It is suggested that every Battalion should have a special Pay-Sergeant to allow Company Officers and Permanent 
Staff to attend entirely to their military duties. 


The chief difficulty is their position in civil life ; this applies to nearly every N.C.O. “If he enforces discipline, he 
gets disliked at home.” ‘“ They are afraid of retaliation after training.” 


Their position vis-a-vis of the rank and file would be improved if their military attainments were decidedly superior. 
This would be secured by allowing promising men a chance of training with Regulars and by letting corporals serve 


a month with the Line in winter before promotion. Some, however, think their sergeants will never be up to their 
work, and that “it is waste of Government moncy to give sergeants pay.” 


Some would try to raise the status of the N.C.O.s in civil life by continuing their rank permanently through the 
year. Others think the only solution would be to offer inducements to Army Reservists, sixteen per battalion. 
Irish battalions appear to find their N.C.O.s a special difficulty. 


Complaints aro made that the Regulars are “ inclined to send useless or inefficient men, and the latter think it is 
to be a lazy time for ever, after once coming to a Militia Battalion.” One says “I feel convinced that the auxiliary 
forces are looked upon by Commanding Oflicers of Regulars as a useful dumping ground for their less desirable N.C.0.8.” 


It is for this reason that 0.C. Militia Battalions wish to have the power of exercising a veto on appointments or ot 
di:missing. 


Nearly every commanding officer fecls ill effects from training away from headquarters. Training is popular, and 
.. looked forward to a8 a month’s change.” but it is less 80 when the men are not trained locally. 


The reasons urged against annual brigade camps are mainly twofold :— 


1. Brigade training is said to be of little use. ‘‘ Company training is the most important for commanders and men ; 
more good can be done by good and careful company training, than by taking battalions to ‘centres’ in summer 


when all is bustle in brigade and division work, and little is learnt, if anything, by the individual soldier or even 
by the Company Officer.” 
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The length of the training is such that little can be done in it beyond simple drill and simple musketry; these, 
however, can in the time be made sufficiently perfect “to form a real material to work on if embodied.” 


Brigade camps should not be held more frequently than once in every three years. 


2. Brigade camps take Battalions away from their own localities: The loss of the local interest in the Militia is said 
to be steadily growing, chiefly because the battalions are hardly ever seen as battalions, ‘We are becoming unno- 
ticed or forgotten :” “‘as no county people ever see the battalion the inhabitants have ceased to take interest in it.” 


The effect on recruiting and on the strength is manifest: “training away is hard on the married men: we are 
rapidly losing them.” 

Accepting the present regulations as to Brigade training, some think the Brigades should be composed entirely 
of Militia ; others would like a mixed training with other arms of Auxiliary Forces, “‘ Artillery and local Yeomanry.’ 
Others disbelieve in anything but a “‘ mixed Brigade,”’ consisting half of Regulars: 

“To have the Brigade consisting of nothing but Militia Battalions will be the case of the blind leading the blind, 


and the tendency will be for the Brigade to acquire many of the bad habits of the worst battalion,’: instead of the 
latter being “‘ levelled up to the standard of Regular troops.” 


Other points brought forward in reference to training are :— 
1, The desirability of combining the period of training with trade holidays: 
2. “ Twenty-seven days is too long for men in regular employ, and too short for effective training.’? 


3. Training should take place in the locality allotted on mobilisation ; so that every inch of the ground should 
be known, and among other duties should be day and night patrols all over the surrounding country. The effects 
of this training would be useful even if the battalion on mobilisation was sent elsewhere. 


Many advocate the formation of s permanent Militia company at the headquarters of the battelion, officered by 
Militiamen, and separate from the Depot: no recruit should belong to the Depot Company. Some would always have 
recruits drill in winter, and some would go further and have the whole battalion in barracks during one or two winter 
months: this especially applies to town battalions; 


Another suggestion is to have Militia Brigade depots away from towns, the O.Q being directly responsible to 
the G.O.C. district, except in matters actually concerning the Regimental Depot. 


A few pronounce the Depot system as “excellent”: these are chiefly ex-Regular officers, but some even of these 
confess that Militia recruits are sometimes “looked upon more as useful additions to fatigue parties than as young 
soldiers requiring to be taught.” 


Others, again, would confine all preliminary training to the period immediately before camp, abolishing drill on 
enlistment unless the latter coincides with the commencement of preliminary drill. All the recruits of the year would 
in this way be drilled together in a purely Militia unit, and then “‘ handed over in an efficient state to the Com- 
manding Officer.” It is suggested that all preliminary drill should be in camp: ‘compulsory preliminary drill in 
camp is the secret of rectifying the wastage of the battalion”: two months’ camp in a county cgntre, it is thought, 
would be good both for training and for recruiting. 


The length of preliminary drill is much discussed; on the whole, the opinions given point to the possibility of 
adding considerably to the present period without any ill-effects. One who advocates ninty-two days and twenty- 
eight more for musketry is of the opinion that it “ would give an impetus to recruiting.” The training, if thus in- 
creased, should include a gymnastic course. 


The universal complaint is that musketry courses are “rushed through,” “ always hurried,” and “ of a sketchy 
order.” The annual course appears too long to carry through satisfactorily during training without interfering un- 
duly with other work. 


It is thought by some that only very short ranges need be used; and this would greatly obviate the difficulty of 
range accommodation. 


Many would have trained men fire their course in their own time, like the Volunteers or the Swiss: this could 
be done in plain clothes, the non-commissioned officers and officers being in uniform. 


The reasons given for the decrease in strength are :— 


1, A lack of public interest, chiefly owing to training away. 
2. Rise in wages. 

3. Decrease of county population. 

4. Inducements to become Regulars. 

5. Re-action after the war. 

6. No re-engagement bounty. 


7. Recruiting fund of 2s. 6d. per man subscribed by officers now abolished. ‘This latter fund was, or course 
not general. 


Another reason given is that ‘“‘ the most powerful recruiting agent, the recruil himself, is the drudge of the depot.” 


Labourers in county districts are so scarce now, that in some parts ‘ farmers and other employers out of the towns 
will not employ Militiamen: so that ‘‘the maintenance of the strength of County Militia Battalions where there 
are nd manufacturing towns in the district will in future be found very difficult.” 


It is suggested in some quarters that the recruit should be bound to do one training: compelling him to do one troin- 
ing would make the Militia at least a real stepping-stone: any regulation of this kind would help recruiting by raising 
the importance of the force. 
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The following suggestions are also made :— 
1. Recruiting should be allowed on company lines, arranged by company officers, 
2. Married men would join in greater numbers if allowed to live out of barracks. 
3. The permanent staff of the Militia should recruit for the Militia only. 
4. The battalion should have route marches through the district. 


Old soldiers are said to be lost to the Militia through the abolishing of the old Militia Reserve, but some do not 
mind this. “‘ We do not want old soldiers in the Militia ; it is the young ones that do the work.” These are not sorry 
that there is no re-engagement bounty, but think bounties should commence from the very beginning. 


Liability to serve abroad in an emergency is viewed in different ways. Some consider “ you would lose nobody 


who was any good,” and that it would raise the status of the force; “there would be more a sense of the real 
thing which would cause more pride.” 


Others deem such a step impossible in face of the evidence of the Commander-in-Chief before the War Commis- 


ion, and they do not believe in ‘‘ make-believe arrangements, which could only benefit a political party pledged to 
retrenchment, who would make this an excuse for reducing the Regular forces.” 


Others feel that it was too much taken for granted in the late war, that the men were available, and bound to go 
when required, and they would be glad if the present conditions of service were made more known, so that the 


recent services of the force might be better appreciated. They think that there is no lack of volunteering in an 
emergency as recently proved, and therefore liability to serve abroad is unnecessary. 


Many are of the opinion that the réle of the Militia should be extended to include the wider duty of defending the 
Empire. One is a “strong advocate of compulsory Militia Service on the lines of Swiss Militia system modified to 
suit requirements of the British Empire,” and does not think ‘“ the country will obtain an adequate return for its ex- 
penditure on the Auxiliary forces until some such system has been adopted.’? 


Several think the Militia is slighted by the Yeomanry and Volunteers being pat before it on ent occasions ; again 


“lavish encouragement” is given by the War Office to Yeomanry and Volunteers, while the Militia receive ‘‘ studied 
neglect and snubs.’ 


“Nothing militates more against the force at present than the fact of a number of its officers going about apologising 
for belonging to it.”. 


Some would like any reform to be accomplished by a change of title. “ Militia ? to be abolished and Reserve Battalion 
substituted. 


It is pointed out that a tendency is growing to assimilate the Militia to the Volunteers, and to draw the conditions 
of Volunteers towards those of the Militia. 


It is considered that the threat of enforcing the Ballot Act would render any vital change unnecessary :—‘ No doubt 
if the Ballot were hanging over the employers’ heads (with no exemption) they would encourage men to join for fear 


of themselves or their sons having to serve. This would also keep the officers’ ranks filled ; and with full Militia ranks, 
well treated, there would be no lack of troops for the Regular Army.”? 


“If the Militie’in this country is to be maintained on ita present establishment, it will be necessary to introduce 
either further money inducements to serve or some form of compulsory service.’? 


A very few consider that little permanent result can arise from any reform of the force as it stands. “ Improvements 
in terms of service, clothing, or pay will only produce temporary improvement in numbers,’: 
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Replies have been received from the Commanding Officer, and from 10 officers commanding companies, 
The questions were not sent to the officers commanding the 2nd South-Eastern District Company, and the 


2nd Dublin District Company, which are new companies. 


4. (2)—How many officers have you on this date ?* 
Twenty-eight, including two seconded, excluding honorary Colonel. 


1. (6)—State the occupations and professions from which your officers are drawn :—i., Gentlemen of independent 
means; ii., Prot al men; fii., Business men in subordinate positions; iv., Students; y., Army lidates ; 
vi., Other occupations. 


Wholly professional men. 


4. (c)—How many of the officers in each rank of your unit have previously served in the Regular Army? 
One only; the Commanding Officer. 


4. (d)—How many of the officers of your unit reside within the recruiting area of the unit? 


Twenty-four, 
4. (e)—Have your officers difficulty in giving :— 
Yes, No; No reply; 
i The present period for instruction on first 
appointment: - - - - + - = gee Ne 5 2 
fis 27 days annually for training, - - - 4 5 1 


1. (/)—If your answer to (e) is in the affirmatlye, state whether the difficuity is of a kind that money would remove, or 
a difficulty in obtaining leave of absence from their work. 


Difficulty which money, 4.e., Difficulty of leaving practice, 
payment of locum tenens, would Partly to be met by payment of 
; locum tenens. 


remove. 


1. (g)-If your answer to (ce) is in the negative, state whether an increased attendance could be given, and, if so, how 
mu 
- No. 


a ye Ae et Re 
1 : - : - - Unlimited attendance could be given at present. 
1 - - : - - Yes, it is their desire to be permanently employed: 

One Company Commander replying affirmatively to (e) suggested permanent employment as # remedy for the 


difficulty. 


1, (4)—Are the pay and allowances of your officers of different ranks sufficient to cover their necessary expenses during 


Training? 
Yes, except as regards cost of locum tenens to those engaged in private practice. 


* The date of the circular letter—24 August, 1903. 
FF2 
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4. (ij—Are there other expenses and subscriptions, and, if so, what is their average amount for each rank? 


An annual subscription of three days’ pay to Contingent Fund. 


2, (a)—State approximately the occupations in which your men are engaged. 


v. 
vi. 


Fishermen 
iv. Mechanical labourers 
Agricultural labourers 
Other occupations 


Cire bier ae Tae er} 
ee eee 
seen 


eee te 


Percentage; 
45:5 
Nil. 
Nil. 
21-9 

5-6 
27-0* 


* A large proportion of these are clerks and tradesmen (chemiste’ assistants, &c.) 


2. (Oy _Biate generally what proportion of the men of your unit are usually resident outside the recruiting area of the 
it. 


varying from 0 to 22, 


8 (a)—Are you satisfied with the physique of your recruits? 


13-3 per cent. 
One company has 86 per cent of its men resident outside the recruiting area. The remainder have percentage 


The officer commanding the Corps i is “ fairly m satisfied. 


3. (5)—Have you any special suggestions to make as to the system of recruiting? 


Average for these nine :—5-2 per cent. 


Suggestion. 


rhs fe 


a dientlya of pay 
eadquarters are necessary 


Careful onal as to intellectual and moral standard 
Higher physical standard 
Larger permanent staff employed mainly i in recruiting 


One member of permanent staff to be utilised for recruiting 


ee eee 


rr oe 
tO 00 to me 


Cr 


4. (a)—Does any, and if so, what, proportion of the men from 


with their work to other parts of the United Kingdom? 


—erode 


ee eee 
ore ee 
ve eee 
ee ene 
ee eee 


whom you recruit migrate temporarily in connection 


4. \0)—At what time of the year is it most convenient for your unit to train? 


About 25%. 
Cannot say. 
“Not many.” 
No. 

No reply. 


(c)\—At what time of the year was the training of your unit held in 1896, 1897, 1898, 1899 and 19037 


The whole Corps was embodied up to 3lst March, 1903 and therefore had no annual training in 1903; 
Four Companies were not in existence before the war, and have therefore had no annual training. 
One Company gave no reply. 


Five Companies have had all the four trainings at convenient times, 


4%. (d)—Do you consider that training outside the county has affected the recruiting for your unit? 


Companies have done no annual training: 
Considers the question inapplicable to R.A.M.C. (Militia); 


Oo ee 


No. 
Yes, 


The training on enlistment at Aldershot has been a great induce- 


ment to men to join. 


The Commanding Officer answered “ Yes, it is altered now, and we get plenty of recruits.” 
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4, (c)—Is there, d the present lod of annual training, adequate time for:—i., .Muske! or Gunnery? 
K il, copecy aebiing pew f = sa se “ ue 


The question as regards Musketry or Gunnery isinapplicable; All the time available is devoted to technical training, 
but is insufficient to make the men efficient in nursing duties, 


4. (f)—How would an increase in the period of training, say of 14 days, affect your strength? 


BE sare eee ats Sow RS eae eee 


Cie ow eee So na ee 


D5 eee, Pin eS Te ee ee ee 
The Commanding Officer considers increase impossible. 


5.—Would you desire that the commanding Officer should be brought more closely into touch with the work of his 
unit during the non-training period 


6.0 te Sho Gen Pe 5s ashy ae? ss 


Yes: 
1 - + + = = + + + Insufficient knowledge to reply: 
1 m - + + Unnecessary, 

The Commanding Officer answered a Yea.” 


. (2)—Do you approve of the system by which recruits are trained at Regular Depots? 


Ge eB - No - 
b--4 - - Yes, but it must be as separate units under their own officers; 
c¢ - - 4 -  - Yes (one qualified by a statement that they must not be used as 


fatigues only). 
The Commanding Officer supports opinion (5). 


6. (b)—Ought the length of the preliminary drill to be increased, and if so, by how much? 


(c)}—How would this affect recruiting? 
The Commanding Officer replied, ‘ Has been temporarily increased to 90 days: Recruits come in freely.” 
Company Commanders :— 


Number. ; Answer to (5). Answer to (c) 
4 90 days is sufficient: 1 : Beneficially. 
- NO 
2 ~ No definite reply: 
3 6 months neceseary; 1 . Adversely. 


1 - Not materially. 
1 - Probably beneficially, 


1 90 days is insufficient, Beneficially. 
1 Yes, 7 to 14 days. Not seriously. 
1 No. pase 


7.—Has the new bounty system had any beneficial or other effect ? 


3  - - Not sufficient time to judge. 

2 : : Beneficial. 

- + No effect on recruiting, but a source of contentment afterwards; 
- + No definite reply. 


The Gubuansaicg Officer replied, « Not had time to give opinion.” 


(a)—Are you satisfied with the general character and efficiency of your Permanent Staff Sergeants? 
(b)}—Are their numbers adequate ? 


Number. Reply to (a). Reply to (b). 
7 Yes: Yes, 
2 Yes. No. 
1 No, he is most unreliable. Yes: 


Commanding Officer. Yes; Yes, their theoretical numbers are. 


Recruiting. 
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9.—Have you much difficulty in obtaining suitable Militia non-commissioned Officers 


Os ee te Re eh ce ee ee Kem 
lo... eee ee experiences 


The Commanding Officer replied, « Yea, both as regards training and keennees,” 


The Company Commanders qualified their answers in several casea, viz. :— 
1 - - Impossible. 
1 - - Training too short. 
3- - Considerable (or great) difficulty: 
1 - - The long embodiment has temporarily filled the ranks with efficient men; 


10.— Have you any suggestion to make as regards clothing and equipment ? 


Suggestion: From: 


Assimilation to Regulars. - - oe - - Commanding Officer and 2 Company Commanders: 
Part-worn clothing should not be issued. - - : Commanding Officer and 3 Company Commanders: 
Rifles and Bayonets now in charge should be returned. 2 Company Gommanders. 


11. (a)—Would you recommend the Militiamen being in future enlisted with the liability to serve abroad after a 
proclamation declaring a national emergency ? 


(6)}—How do you think the adoption of such terms of enlistment would effect your recruiting for all ranks? 


Number. Answer to (a). Answer to (5); 
Commanding Officer. Nox Would not improve it, 
6 : No. Adversely. 
3 Yes. “1. Beneficially; 
2 - Not materially, 
1 Yea, if arrangements for pensions Beneficially under such conditlons. 
were made. 


12. -Summary of remarks made in answer to Question 12. 


Each of the units is now raised and trained locally, but it appears that in some cases the men by no mesns 
object to training away. 


It is thought that the headquarters of each company should be provided with an adequate permanent staff, one 
sergeant being detailed for recruiting duties alone ; at present they often “ get only the leavings of other regiments." 


The depét system is approved of, but the recruits should be under their own officers, who would be in touch with 
the men and with their interests, and would endeavour to prevent their being made “ fatigue men for the Regulars,” 
or treated as if “‘ anything is good enough for Militiamen.’* 


The period of preliminary training is now ninety days, and some think it should be increased still more if the men 
are ever to be made “ efficient male nurses." 


More generous treatment as regards clothing is advocated, objection being specially taken to the issuc of part-wom 
clothing. as “ personal cleanliness is so important ”’ ; also “‘ men cannot be got to take any pride in themselves in cast-off 
ciothing.”* 


The abolition of all musketry, and the return of rifles and bayonets to store, is recommended : musketry for this corps 
is characterized as a farce. 


The utmost standard of efficiency to be expected with the present limited amount of training is merely that of the 
bearer company ; the training is quite insufficient for technical work, and could only become so by being increased in 
duration by 50 per cent. 
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Those companies whose non-commissioned officers left them after the war feel greater inducements must be held out Non-Com. 


to the men now worthy of promotion : those who still retain the same non-commissioned officers are quite satisfied. missioned 
Officers. 
Most of these “ desire to be constantly employed.”” Officers. 


Attention is drawn to the loss of practice incurred throughout the training, and some allowance is suggested for the 
provision of a locum tenens during their absence. 


The best men apparently leave to join the Regulars: ‘“‘ those who stay are much too irresponsible and erratic to be Efficiency. 
trusted with the nursing of the sick.” Indeed, duties in hospital-wards seem unpopular with the men, who are said 
to prefer ‘“ general service duties,” for they probably know that their limited knowledge will prevent their rising to a 
high position where technical work is concerned. The physique of many of the men is commented on ; they are too 
small, and “ could not lift a heavy patient.” 


The opinions given as to the advisability of making men liable to serve abroad are contradictory. Some think it Service 
would be good for recruiting if some pension, however small, was attached ; and others go farther and believe that Abroad. 
“even the remote possibility of foreign service would be an incentive to enlist '’—but other opinions are given te the 
effect that such liability would stop recruiting altogether. 
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SUMMARY OF ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS OF VOLUNTEER 
COMMANDING OFFICERS. 


V. VOLUNTEERS (ROYAL GARRISON ARTILLERY). 


Replies have been received from all the Commanding Officera, (87) 


14 (a) State the occupations and professions from which your officers are drawn. 


Percentage.* 
i Gentlemen of independent means» - - - * *° * * 59 
ii, Professional men- = - - - ae 4s par - = QT 
iii, Men in business on their own account - - - - : : - 37-4 
iv. Employés - - - - - Br A esa 2 - 197 
WisBitidents’: s..fe) hed So hoe (eee se Se Cee O28 
vi Other occupations - - - ° - - 29 - + 67 
4 (b) 1. How many officers have you on this date ot : . : : - + 1352 
fl, How many have been to a University or Public School? - : - - + 765 


iii, How many have served in the Regular Army and in the Royal Navy? 


1 (d) Are your Officers drawn from classes to which the prospect of obtaining an Army Commission would be an 
inducement to join the Volunteers. 


38 Commanding Officers replied No.” 
23 replied « Yes.” 


6 gave replies indicating that a proportion were drawn from such classes. 


; 1 (c), Are the allowances received by your officers in the different ranks sufficient to cover their expenses when 
In camp 


65 Commanding Officers replied « No.” 
1 replied « Yes,” 
1 replied « Barely.” 


4 (f) Ifthere are expenses and subscriptions not so covered, state thelr average amount for each ank. 


Expenses of officers not covered by camp allowances. 


Weekly Rate equal Daily Rate equal Weekly Rate varying according 
for all Ranks. for all Ranks. to Rank. 
Number of Corps 23 19 7 
Variation £1 to £8 2s. to 198. 6d. £1 : 58. to £5 for subalterns. 
to 
£2 : 88. to £21 for senior officers. 
Average £3 108, 7s. £3 : 8s. for subalterns. 
to 
£8 : 16s. for senior officers. 


Other rates. (4 corps.):— 


i, 88, to 168. 8 day according to rank. 


6s. for dismounted, 23s. for mounted officers daily. 
iii. £3 a day for eight day camp. 


iv. 8s. a day and prize subscription varying from one to ten guineas, according to rank. 
2 Commanding Officers gave annual expenses. 
1 Commanding Ofticers gave no reply. 
1 Commanding Officer replied aftirmatively to (e) 
10 Commanding Officers gave indefinite replies, 


* These percentages are calculated on the figure given in the next answer. 
+ The date of the circular letter—24 August, 1903. 


by Medical Officers and Chaplains, who were included by some Commanding Officers in answering question 1 (b) i. 
and Officers who have served in South Africa, who were included in some of the answers to Question 1 (6) iii, are 
omitted from these totals. 
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1 (9) Do your officers find difficulty in complying with the regulations as regards camp ? 


4 (A) If your answer to (7) is in the affirmative, state whether the dim 
ows diliealis ta getting lence ems axplete a er the culty is of a kind that money would remove 


7 foe ia your answer to (7) is in the negative, state whether an increased attendance could be given, and, 


The replies were as follows :— 


Present Camp. 


| Amount of Increase possible. 


No Difficulty for Monetary Business 
Difficulty. some Officers. Difficulties. Difficulties. 


21 nil 14 up toa fortnight. 


41 _— _ = 
= _ _ — 3 up toa fortnight with increased allowances. 
_ _ — _ 1 fortnight if C.O. may grant urgent leave. 
=. aa _ _ 2 no period stated. 
= _ _ 10 10 nil 
= ree 4 — 3 nil 1 a fortnight with increased allowances. 
= 3 Corps a minority _ — 2 period not stated. 
1 a fortnight. 

<= 8 _ _ 8 nil 

Total 66 42 no more, 24 more. 


One Corps, the Orkney Royal Garrison Artillery, isexempt from camp. 


4. (7) —Have your officers difficulty in finding the time necessary to attend a School of Instruction, either 
for a month in one year or for a fortnight in successive years, in addition to their annual training in camp? 


Difficulty in attending at all = - - - - 8 oo wee See, eee eo 48 
” ” for] month - : - - : . RB F - 4 
” ” for senior officers only = - . - - - a é aes) 
” ” for some officers . : . . - . . is oe oe 
No difficulty - - - : - : : - - - - . . - 7 
Attendance « condition of appointment = - - - - - . - - ames | 
No answer - : - - : - - : - - . - - Caeen 8 
67 
2.—With reference to the categories specified below, 
(a)—State approximately the occupations in which your men are engaged. 
‘Lhe figures give the following average result for the whole forces 
Percentage 


deer ner wey ASL 


i. Professional men - : : ey gay. ver fs, a as 
ii, Clerks - - S 2 - : - S - 7 Ss a s - 10 
iii, Shopmen - - - - : - - eee ey ete! ace. A 5 re 
iv. Artizans - - - - - : - : - - - - = - 40 
vy. Men in business on their own account = - : : - - - : - - 2 
vi. Agricultural labourers - - : : - - - eB s z 3 - 4 
vii. Town labourers - - - - : - - - - - &: 5 aan Fl 
MLR Misia ik Se Ag bak Sok oe ge eo es et, FS 
ix. Factory or manufacturing hands - : - - - - - 2 * - 8 
x. Men in private employ (gardeners, etc.) - - - - - . 2 - 2 

xi. Men in Government employ - : - - - - - 7 = : = 2 ¢ 


xii. Other occupations - - : 


Two-thirds of the strength is recruited from one only of the classes enumerated in the following cases :— 
13 Corps—Artizane fie! 


2 oa Town lanourers 

1 5 Labourers 

1 a Clerks 

1 a Factory hands 

1 ,, Government employé& 
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2, (6)—What is the average annual leave or holiday given to the employes in each of those occupations ? 


The replies to this question were incomplete and did not admit of any general conclusion being drawn.” 


wv, 2.(@—-Do.thay receive pay or salary from their employers while absent on military duty ? Pooizscs eat 
The following represents the best summary that it is possible to make of the answers received to this‘question :— 
33 Commanding officers replied generally that their men received no pay from their employers while on military 
duty. 


The answers of the remainder, show that the categories which receive pay or salary from their employers while 
absent on military duty are the following :—Professional men, clerks, shopmen, men in private employ (gardeners, 
&c.,) men in Government employ. In some cases men belonging to the other categories receive pay or ealary, but it 
is clear that it is exceptional rather than the rule. 


2. (d)—Is leave for military duty in addition to annual leave or holiday ? 


None of the men are granted such leave - - - - =P 22261 
Only in very exceptional cases ayy Sesame Mots eee oS Gant Hel ears Noe Ay 
No reply - -: - + - + 2 + = 2 2 2 © 2 + 8 
Yea; (In this case the only ordinary holiday is 3 days at Whiteun and 4days in August) 1 
Onlyafewbankclerks - - - - + + + + + + 2 © 1 
Miners do, without pay—others do not Cee ee ee - ee See ey | 


Government employés do—others do not. (In one case without pay, ina second by 
makinguptime) - - .* + +2 *© *© 2# © 2© 2 «© « 


8,—Looking at the character of the occupations of the men in your unit— 


(a)—What is the maximum period of camp which you consider. be given? (b)— 
stated under (2) be given every Fear? cs s bos ore taal aires 


(e)—By what proportion of your unit at a time could such camp be attended normally ? 


rrr > 
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4&—(b) If more time could be given than at present, state whether you consider it could be given— 


(i.) with or 


(ii.) without extra grants. 


Gorps which can give 
1 Week in Camp every 
Year. 


15 


9 


to 


6 


is) 


62 


Percentage of 
Strength for 
that Week 


60 


66 


80 


90 


100 


1 Corps is exempt from camp. 
1 Corps with extra grants and two camps, could give a fortnight annually. 


1 Corps with extra grants could give a fortnight every two years. 


Additional Period possible every year, in no 
case without Extra Grants. 


_| Percentage during 
| the additional period. 


| None. | 3 Days. | 7 Days epenn ened 
| 
cas — om l | _ 
1 = = - pm 
—— = 
1 _ _ | _ i - 
= eee sf —|——— 
1 _ = 1 | - 
( 6 = = 2 an 
ee 1 = | es 50 
) os 5 — 50 
— = 1 | =: | i 
—— —. -| 
| | 
fi. 2 _ = 2 | — 
— =_ 3 — | 55 
tos — — 1 = 
dP ees, ze 2 = 60 
{ - = 1 | = | 2 
2 = Ss. 2 | - 
)- _ = 1 50 
ee ES 3 a 66 
= 1 | 33 
| 
= © | —_ ; — 
= — 2 | — 70 
| 3 — I —- _ 
1 _ -- 76 
= = 1 — 75 
- — 2 = 
[ = 1 = s 
(os 4 = 80 
f— — = 1 = 
l= — 1 — 90 
= a 1 — 40 
- — = 1 a 
19 2 27 lt 


1 Corps could give a week’s camp in alternate years. 


1 Corps recruits, six days, seniors, four days in camp every year is the highest possible, and that by only 33 per 


cent. of strength. 
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3 (d) Looking at the character of the occupations of the men in your unit, would the division of the period 
of camp into two portions render possible the attendancs of a larger proportion? 


13.—Commanding officers’ reply, « Yes.”” 
53.— ” ” ” “No.” 
1.—Corps exempt. 


67 


4 (a) If difficulty is experienced by your unit in attending camp, say whether it arises from conditions— 
(i.) Which money would not remove (i.e. difficulties with employers). 


(il.) Which further expenditure (e.g. pay in camp) would remove. 


Mainly (i) ; Mainly (ii.) 
“No difficulty. | Wholly (.). but also ti (i) but also Wholly (ii). |, 2xempt 
Pom partly (ii.). md (it) partly (i.). er Sen 
Veg 
2 2 5 7 21 29 1 


4 (c) If you consider that further attendance at camp might be obtained for further money grants, would 
you prefer that these should be given as— 


(i.) Capitation grants to Corps? 
(il.) Payment from the State to men individually ? 


This question has been answered regardless of its application to increased camp only, and the answers may be 
taken as an expression of opinion as to the manner in which any further camp allowances should be made. 


| Partly (i) 


Jn favour of (i) | In favour of (ii) Partly (ii) No opinfon 
19 | 34 6 8 
' 
4. (d) Is the Camp Allowance sufficient to provide— 
(1) for the general expenses and food for the men? 
(il) for any payment to the men? 
For (i) and a small i Foi . “Barely” sufficient for 
payment For (i) only Insufficient for (i) (i) and (ii) 
| 
x 
12 | 39 14 1 


N.B.—The Corps exempt from camp sends to camp as many as will volunteer. 
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%. (e) Do you pay the men, and, if so, how much? 


Married men and Cooks and 


No, Yes. those with relations y Drivers only. N.C.0.8 and 
: to support. fatigues only, band only. 
15 46 1 2 2 1 


Men of the Orkney R.G.A. (Vol.) who attend the camp are not paid. 


The rates of pay vary considerably. Particulars as regards the 46 Corps in which men are paid are as follows : 


: ss : Weekly rate Weekly rate 
Rate not Daily rate rising | Daily rate equal | .... : 
stated. according to rank. for all ranks. Bee Seen 8 sae ie all 
Number, 2 16 14 6 8 
10 at Is. 
Rate for Pi . 
6 varying from Varying from 
sonerer 6d. to 28, for 8 at Ie 5s. to 12s, 5 at 10s. 
gunners. 6 varying from 2 at 128, 
Rate. 6d. to 2s, 1 at 83. 
Average, 1s, a day gunners, 1s, 3d, a day. 98, a phot 103, 3d, a week. 


In four of these there is also an additional grant to married men. 


Pe (f) If not, do you anticipate that the payment of men in other Corps will necessitate a payment of your men in 
ture ? 


All,in which no payment is made answered “ Yes,” and some now paying low rates anticipate having to increaso 


4. (7) Is there a brigade scale of pay in the brigade to which your unit belongs ? 
Not applicable to Ariillery, 


5. (a) Do your men attend regularly at drills other than in camp? 


65.—Yes. 
1.—Fairly. 
1.—« Difficulties with some.” 


5. (6) What is the average number of such attendances per man per annum ? 
Average 34, 


The numbers given (in a few cases only) for recruits have been disregarded. 


5. (c) Do you think it practicable to require an Increased number of such attendances from (i.) Recruits. 
(ii.) Trained men? 


Yes, but Yes, with Yes, with better 
Yes, undesirable. pay. guns. No 


Pay. 


Capitation 
Grants. 


Camp 
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Are difficulties experienced by the men in getting away for half holidays throughout the year? 


Yes. No. | Not on Saturdays. | - Noa reply 


22 23 16 | 6 


Questions 7 and 8 were not applicable to Artillery, 


9.—Is your Corps so divided as to make it difficult for the whole unit to be assembled at anytime for combined 


exercise? 
29 = ‘: - - : - Yes, 
20 A ES . = : - - No, 
wg - - - - .+  -*  Noreply, 
67 


10.—Have you any suggestion to make about Permanent Staff Sergeants 7? 


: Number of Commanding Officers 
Suggestion. making the suggestion, 
Acting Sergeant Major should be a Warrant Officer  -- - - - 22. 
The position of the Acting Sergeant Major should be improved = - - 1 
Permanent Staff Sergeants should be younger men - - oe - 1, 
They should have rank of at least Battery Sergeant Major - - - 1 
They should come direct from the Regulars - - : : - ‘ 1 
Should pase & period on ‘probation - - - . . - - - 2 
4 years’ tenure - - - . . - . - - 1 
5 years’ tenure - - - - - - . - - - - 3 
Limited tenure - 7 5 = 7 - 1 
More care should be taken in 1 their selection, and the C 0. should have at 
a voice inthe matter = - - : : : : - : 5 
The number should be increased = - - er SM sh Se 12 
They should be induced to become signallers : - - - - 1 
One should be an Assistant Instructor of Musketry : - : 1 
They should have a re-drilling period - - - - 1 
They should have a recognised position as in the Militia - - : 1 
They should have more pay - oe ce Ps Bee - 8 
They should be paid as in the Regulars - : - : - 4 ¥ 
There should be a ruling as to extra pay from Corps funds - : : 1 
They should have better prospects of promotion - - : - . 1 we Bone he 
They should not be Army recruiters = - : - - - - . 2 


11.—Summary of Remarks made in answer to Question 11. 


There is an almost unanimous feeling as to the necessity for pay. The Volunteer is practically @ paid man, though 
in the eyes of the State he still gives his services for nothing; the facts as to payment being what they are, it 
is urged that the payment should be openly and officially recognised. 


Full compensation for out-of-pocket expenses widely interpreted would appear to satisfy the majority ; this would 
have to include such concessions as separation allowances. 


Special emphasis is laid on the expenses incurred by individuals in attending drill; it is difficult to meet these out 
of the funds at the disposal of the corps: the result is shown to be that the ammunition issued is often not all fired. 


Comparisons are made in respect of pay with the Imperial Yeomanry, also with Infantry battalions in certain 
districts where the pay offered \by the Commanding Officers is such as to make recruits select those corps by preference, 
and even in some cases to make trained men transfer their services. The holding out inducements of higher pay a6 a 
means of attracting recruits is condemned ; where conditions are the same, a fixed rate, whether paid by the Govern- 
ment or by the various corps themselves, for all Volunteer corps of a district, would be desirable. 


The Artillery Volunteers, like the Infantry ask that their fixed charges may be defrayed, independently of what the 
strength of the unit may be. Some would be prepared to see the capitation grant lowered if they could rely on receiving 
a fixed annual sum for establishment expenses. Such a sum would be a great relief to the Commanding Officer, who 
would then be ‘‘ independent of indifferent men ” instead of being forced to retain them to qualify for the grant. 


It is urged by many that grants should vary with the extent of the district covered ; but many corps would prefer 
them to be graduated according to the efficiency or inefficiency of the officers and men taken as a whole, the zeal and 
industry displayed, and the number of certificates obtained by specialists, who, it is urged, should receive great in- 
ducements to qualify in the various subjects open to them, subjects “ which are the most important part of Artillery 
training.” The standard of efficiency reached by the corps should, it is claimed. be determined by the inspecting officer 
on the basis of the whole year’s individual and collective work, less attention being paid to the annual “ inspection.” 


A higher rate of capitation grant is asked for so as to cover renewal of clothing and general upkeep of material (in- 
cluding cost of storage of guns); the Artillery have greater expense on there heads than the Infantry. Higher allow- 
ances for the provision of horses are recommended on many sides. 


“« Annually for the unit—b:ennially for the individual,” represents the opinion of many Commanding Officers, who 
feel very much their financial responsibility. “There should be no financial risk,” they say, ‘if camp is obligatory 


for everyone,” {* Considerations governing attendance in camp apply differently to Volunteer Artillery and Infantry. 
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{nfantry require more men for instructional value, while in the Artillery the unit for fire-discipline is the battery, 
and in practice generally resolves itself into the sub-section.” 


The difficulty of collecting alt the men ‘at the same time is insisted upon. -A ‘circular Idtter was‘ sent round one 
corps asking each individual wkich month was most suitable for him to attend camp, and the answers varied from 
“March” to ‘“ September.” 


Little mention is made of the employer question, several holding that “ the difficulty of camp attendance is purely 
a financial one ;”’ it is pointed out, however, that ‘‘it is impossible to take away all the men employed by one 
firm at the same time,” but even this difficulty appears in the case of the Artillery to be almost confined to small 
employers. 


Some deplore “ the present haphazard manner ” of training, whereby “ men come and go as they please,” the opinion 
being that if some payment was guaranteed for attendance systematic drill would be possible. 


There are a few who consider 4 given number of drills equal to camp training. It is suggested that fn special 
cases the Commanding Officer might be trusted to determine whether it will conduce to the good of the force to relieve, 
@ man whose inability to fulfil all the conditions regarding camp is proved. 


Frequent drills and parades immediately before camp are of great value where circumstances will 80 allow. One 
Commanding Officer states that he holds daily parades for six weeks before camp, “all of which most of the men 
attend.” 


The Commanding Officers of the Volunteer Heavy Batteries are much concerned about the question of armament, 
and many who have been kept waiting, they say, for the fulfilment of the promises of the War Office speak strongly 
about the delay. 


It is taken for granted that the 15-pounder guns at present in possession of the Royal Field Artillery, will when 
no longer required, be passed on to the Volunteers; yet if the value of the latter as Field Artillerymen is to be 
acknowledged, and they are to be placed in a position of trust as such, the logical conclusion, it is thought, must be 
feced and their requirements in armaments must be considered of equal importance with those of the Royal Field 
Artillery. . 


-A. considerable. number of corps-are still.armed with R.M.L. 16-pounder guns, and these complain with unanimity 
that the difficulty of keeping up men’s interest ia work with these old guns has developed into a very serious matter 


Modern breech-loading guns for drill purposes would help recruiting and keep the trained men in the corps. 


The points most frequently mentioned with regard to Officers are the following :— 


Unsatisfactory status (e.g., as compared with the Yeomanry). 

. Putting under the Army Act. 

Annual grant of about £20 suggested. 

. Contingent allowances to Commanding Officers. 

. Outfit allowances to officers properly qualified. 

Encouragement of attachment to Regulars and giving of facilities. 
. Insufficiency of camp allowances. 


Officers’ expenses are stated to be higher than in the Infantry, chiefly because of the mounted work, the impor- 
tance of which is strongly urged. 


NEaPpwrwy 


Adjutante are said in many cases to be too young for the work ; inducements are suggested to obtain more senior 
officers. 


Lack of keenness is noted by some Commanding Officers among the senior officers of their corps; they consider 
junior officers are not sufficiently supervised or encouraged by those of the higher ranks. 


Technical courses of training and schools of instruction are referred to in nearly every Return. Some suggest local 
schools in provincial centres ; others full facilities with pay for attending regular courses ; some think officers are often 
deterred from attending such courses by the fear of failing to obtain certificates, the regulation that allowances shall 
not be paid if a certificate is not obtained ought, they say, to be abolished, because “an officer, even if he has not 
passed, is better than one who has not attended.” 


The difficulties surrounding the management of the units under present conditions appear to be very great. One 
says he has “to face in the near future the question of winding up the corps’’—another “much more attention 
must be paid to local requirements and local capabilities if the corps is expected to continue its existence” ; another “I 
dare not retire, for no one is prepared to face the financial responsibility, and for the same reason juniors are already 
hesitating to accept promotion.”’ 


Some think Volunteer administration will never be satisfactory without separate staffs established for the purpose in 
each district ; that the recruiting agencies should have no connection with those for the Regulars. “‘ Recruiting has 
fallen off so seriously as to threaten the extinction of the corps.” They would wish the whole of the Artillery to be 
« organised as garrison companies, but some told off as light moveable armament ”’ ; the whole force to be included in 
the general scheme of defence, which would involve a higher rate of pay at least equal to that of the Field Army 
Volunteers. 


There is a certain amount of evidence as to the confusion caused by the dual nature of some of the units, which 
consist partly of garrison companies and partly of heavy batteries. 


Some mention is made of the advisability of a sweeping change in the whole constitution of the Force and of the 
adoption of compulsory service. 


The following are some opinions expressed :— 


“Under the standard laid down in Volunteer Regulations it is hopeless to expect even a shadow of efficiency, and 
therefore in my opinion the spending of moneys under such circumstances is pure waste.’’ 


“The public must be made to feel the obligations due to the Volunteers ; if local authorities were given the power 
the funds required for the Volunteer forces of each district might no longer be drawn from the Treasury, but made 
chargeable on the rates ; the personal sense of responsibility should in some way be brought nearer home than at present.” 


“ Patriotism by proxy is the present very general but not very worthy attitude of the public. Those serving are 
made to pay, so to speak, a premium to that great mass who are too lazy, selfish, and unpatriotic to serve their country 5 
the present time is an opportune one to alter this; the general public appear to be favourable to the introduction 
of some law that will amend this unsatisfactory state of affairs,” 


Training. 


Armament. 


Officers. 


General. 
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V.a.—VOLUNTEERS (ROYAL GARRISON ARTILLERY). 


ry 
SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTIONS. 


1.—What is the nature of your Corps—Heavy Batteries, Garrison Companies, or both P 


2.—If both, give numbers respectively of (2) Heavy Batteries (b) Garrison Companies. 


Number of Corps. Number of Heavy Batteries. Number of Garrison Companies. 
{ 

1 1 5 
3 1 

1 1 

2 1 10 
1 | 1 bigs 
1 | 1 ll 
1 ] 12 
1 | 1 13 
1 2 5 
1 2 7 
1 2 9 
1 | 3 2 
2 | 3 7 
1 5 6 
18 | 31 140} 


See Appendix CI1V., p. 178 for further information as to the composition of the Corps of Royal Garrison Artillery 
Volunteers, 


It should be noted that a Heavy battery has a personnel double the strength of that of a Garrison Company. 


8.--If you have Garrison Companies, do they drill regularly at the works which they would man on 
mobilisation ? 


(a)—9 corps drill at the works which would be manned on mobilisation, though one of these has to go 10} miles 
with no railway. 


(b)—2 corps have some com anies (i.e., 1 out of 10 and 25 per cent. respectively), which drill at the Mobilisation 
works, the remainder of ihe corps do so at the annual camp. 


(c)—& corps have some companies (i.e, two Corps 2 out of 7, one 1 out of 13 and one 7 out of 10), which 
drill at the Mobilisation works, 


(d)—1 corps has 2 out of 12 companies which drill at Mobilisation works, the remainder not being allotted. 


(€)—22 corps do noi drill at the works which would be manned on mobilisation. 


(f)—6 corps do so in camp or occasionally. 
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a ii Companies do not drill at these works state what guns are available at or in the 
2 Toe scnpenruoed a your headquarters and outlying companies respectively (a) for drilling 
regularly (5) for practice. 


(a) Dar, 
Coa keel Gear Guns for drilling regularly. 
(b) 1 64-pounders, R.M.L, 
64-pounders, R.M.L. 
1 9” and 10” R.M.L, 
5” and 6” B.L. 
40-pounder, R.B.L, 
' 2 64-pounders, R.M.L. 
32-pounders, S.B, 
(°) 1 {o-poandes, R.B.L. 
16-pounders, R.M.L, 
1 Not stated. 
(a) 1 Not stated. 
9 64-pounders, R.M.L. 
1 Seven Companies, 64-poundera, R.M.L. ke 
toe Company, 4:7” Q.F. 
2 64-pounders, R.M.L. _ 
32-pounders, S.B. i 
‘ See 
1 64-pounders, R.M.L. ‘ 
6" B.L. . 
64-pounders, R.M.L, 
1 40-pounder, R.B.L, 
6” B.L. 
4” B.L., expected. , 
1 64-pounders, R.M.L. 
5” BL. ae 
64-pounders, R.M.L. ee 
1 {5 B.L. ee F 
3” OF. 
1 4” B.L., allotted but not received. 
1 64-pounders, R.M.L. 
40-pounders, R.B.L. oe 
(e) & (f) (84-pounders, R.M.L. 
1 5” and 6” B.L. 
9” R.M.L. 
1 ‘f84-pounders, R.M.L. 
(123-pounder, Q.F. 
64-pounders, R.M.L. 
} {é Br} only one received, 
1 S.B. 
1 13-pounders, R.M.L. z 
1 3” BL, : 
5” BL. ) 
1 } ds coanles Q.F. pone Company. 
| (Not stated for Five Companies, 
1 (v7 BL 
\e" BL. 
(6" BL. 
(lo” RAL. 
N 1 6” Howitzers. 


Mes 
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(b) PRACTICE. 
i 
paar Peart to eee of Guns available for practice. 
(b) \ 1 At Works of Defence. 
1 5” BL. 
2 Not stated. 
(c) 1 64-pounders, R.M.L. 
1 (40-pounders, R.B.L. 
| 64-pounders, R.M.L. 
(d) 1 Not stated. 
6 64-pounders, R.M.L. (1 of these will in future practise 
at camp.) 
1 64-pounders, R.M.L. (other guns at a distance costing 
from 4/- to 5/- railway fare.) 
1 64-pounders, R.ML., being replaced by 6” B.L. and 
6-pounder, Q.F. 
1 64-pounders, R.M.L. 
5” BL. 
1 (40-pounders, R.B.L. 
\6" B.L. to be mounted. 
4", 5”, 6” B.L. 
9”, 10” R.M.L. 
1 40-pounders, R.M.L. 
\s Howitzer. 
e ‘ .6 and 12-pounder, Q.F. 
(e, & 4 5° BL. 
1 3° BL 
3-pounders, Q.F. 
1 13-pounder, R.M.L. 
47" QF. 
] {124 pounds, R.M.L. 
5” BL. 
4:7” QF. 
1 {124-yoonde R.ML 
6" BL. (H.P.) 
1 6” Howitzer. 
2 During annual camp. 
4 None. 
2 Not stated. 


Dennen ee TEEIIIEIEIEREIIEIS IEEE RENEE 


5,.—State cost of conveyance per man to and from the guns referred to in Question 4. 


There is, generally speaking, no cost for conveyance to guns for drill, except for a few men of outlying districts. 
The cost of conveyance to guns for practice was given as follows :— 


10 : - - 
25 e : 2 
4 : ei 3 
2 - 2 
3 E * = 
44 Corps. 
6.—(a) With what nature of gun are your 
Corps. 
u 
1 
1 
2 
2 
15 


: - Nothing. 

- From 4d. to 8s. 5d.; average 2a. 9d. 
- No guns available. 

- Practice during annual camp. 

- No reply. 


heavy batteries armed ? 


18-pounder R.M.L. 
( 16-pounder R.M.L., but 
1 15-pounder B.L. to be requisitioned. 
( 16-pounder R.M.L. 
\15-pounder B.L. 
40-pounder R.B.L. 
; 13-pounder R.M.L. 
\15-pounder B.L. immediately 
j 20-pounder R.B.L. 
(15-pounder B.L. shortly. 
20-pounder B.L. 
4-7" QF. 
4 Batteries 4:7” Q.F. 
{i Battery 40-pounder R.B.L. 
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6.—(b) Are your drivers mounted P 
19......¥es. 


19......No. 
2...... Partially. 
1...... Traction engines used. 
41 a 
6.—(c) From what source is your supply of horses obtained P 
39......Local supply, #.c., Borough Corporations, Railway and Tramway Companies, 


jobmasters, local horseowners, carters, local contractors and trades- 
men, farmers, and private owners. 


41 
The distinction between supply hy contract and local horseowners is not clearly marked; in only one case is 
clearly stated that horses are supplied under contract. 


6.—(@) Have you any difficulty in obtaining a sufficient supply of suitable horses. 

No (except as regards cost in some cages). 

.. Yes. 

Sometimes. 

Yes, riding horses not draught. 

..Yes, for camp. 

Traction engines used. 

7.—(a) State the average annual aggregate cost for the last 3 years of providing horses. 
I.—For drills of all kinds before Camp. 


II.—In Camp. 
Number of Cost for Drills before | Cost in Camp per Total Annual Cost per 
Batteries. Camp per Battery. Battery. Battery. 
£8 d | £8. d. £ad 
2 Nil Z | 210 0 210 0 
5 26 0 0 | Nil 260 0 
4 3410 0 Nil 3410 0 
3 45 610 Nil 45 610 
5 26 0 0 2016 0 4616 0 
3 Nil 5217 3 5217 3 
i 60 0 0 Nil 60 0 0 
3 50 0 0 1813 4 68 13 4 
1 12 0 0 61 0 0 73 00 
4 75.0 0 Nil 75 0 0 
5 81 8 6 Nil 81 8 6 
4 8415 7 Nil 8415 7 
4 87 10 0 Nil 87 10 0 H 
4 90 0 0 Nil 9 0 0 
5 94 8 0 Nil 94 8 0 
*10 315 0 64 10 95 6 0 
+4 103 10 0 88 0 0 9515 0 
1 9710 0 Nil 97:10 0 
3 — _ 100 0 0 
3 66 6 0 | 34 8 0 100 14 0 
4 105 10 9 Nil 105 10 9 
+4 8115 0 148 5 0 115 0 0 
3 50 0 0 i 6613 4 11613 4 
3 — = $1613 4 
2 13 0 0 109 0 0 122 0 0 
1 27 0 0 95 0 0 122 0 0 
1 28 0 0 9 0 0 123 0 0 
1 909 0 0 43 0 0 133 0 0 
4 10 6 6 137 3 0 147 9 6 
3 36.13 4 | 11113 4 148 6 8 
2 8210 0 | 67 10 0 150 0 0 
1 6618 5 84 18 10 15117 3 
4 7710 0 | 7415 0 152 5 0 
4 16210 0 | Nil 162 10 0 
4 11 5 0 153 15 0 165 0 0 
1 23.8 6 159 14 9 183 3 3 
4 3710 0 162 10 0 200 0 0 
2 109 0 0 122 10 0 231 10 0 
1 126 7 0 140 0 0 266 7 0 
1 Traction | engines used—cost not |stated. 
1 Not stated | Not stated =, 
125 or batteries where cost is stated .. Jee £107 00 | 


It was stated in several cases that an adequate number of drills could not be afforded by the Corps (an adequate 
nuinher being 10 or 12 fully horsed). 

* tas harness for five batteries only. Cost for full 10 batteries would be double that stated. 

1 Uatteries, if horsed for drill, are not horeed in camp. The figure given in the fourth column is the average ©} 
the amounts given in columns 2 and 3. 
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7.—(6) State the present rates of hiring— 


i. Ridin, 


horses, offi 


ii. Draught horses 


(a) Drills before camp. 


i, Rates for officers :-— 


Rates for N.C.0.8 :— 


| Bl eer rma 


re re 


ve ee 


ii, Rates for draught horses :— 


25 


LE] aera 


(b) In camp. 


Pee ee 


Rates for officers : 


13 
1 
21 
4 
2 
4) 


Rates for N.C.0.8 :-— 


13 


a8 een 


cers, poco (a) For drills of all kinds before camp. 


-f (b) Ia camp. 


5s. to 15s. a day; average 9s. 6d. 

7s. 6d. to 203. @ parade; average 10s. 6d. 
6s. a drill. 

3s. and 5s. an hour respectively. 

50s. a week. 

4 guineas (period not stated): 

Officers provide their own. 

Not siated. 


5s, to 15s. a day; average 9s. 

5s. to 15s. per parade; average 8s. 6d. 
6s. a drill, 

2s, and 5s. an hour respectively 

50s. a week. 

4 guineas (period not stated). 

Not stated. 


5s. to 16s. 6d. a day; average 8s. 6d: 
20s. a team per day. . 

5s. to 12s. 6d. a parade; average 9s. 6d. 
10s. to 20s. @ pair per parade. 

1s. and 1s. 6d. an hour respectively. 
40s. a week. 

10s. 6d. and 6s. a drill respectively. 

£3 (period not stated). 

Traction engines used, 


No horses in camp. 

Provide their own. 

6s. to 258. a day; average lls, 

Weekly rate—one at 50s., one at 608., two from 2 to 3 guineas. 
Not stated. 


No hor:es in camp. 

6s. to 20s. a day; average 10s. 

£2, 50s., £3, and 2 to 3 guineas a week respectively. 
Not stated. 


Not used in camp. 

6s. 6d. to 20s. a day ; average 11s. 
12s. 6d., 168., and 21s. a pair daily. 
32s. a team of four daily. 

£2 a week. 

2 to 3 guineas & week. 

£5 a pair, with a man, per week. 
Not stated. 

Traction engines used. 
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8.—State amount of training received by N.C. Officers and drivers before camp :-- 
(1) Riding School. 


(a) Average number of attendances. 
(b) Average cost per lesson per man. 


Number of Corps. Average Number of Attendances. Cost per Lesson. 
16 No numbers given, lessons having ceased = 
in some cases. 
24 Varying from 2 to 24; average 9-5. 23—Varying from Is. 4d. to 7s. 6d. ; 
average 4s, 1—Cost not stated. 
1 Not stated. Carried out at officers’ expense. 
41 = 5 =, 


(2) Drills mounted. 
(a) Average number of drills. 
(b) Nature of drills, i.e., by single guns, sections, batteries, and brigade divisions. 
The numbers given varied from 2 to 24 in 35 Corps, with a general average of 7-4. 
The nature of the Drills in 35 Corps was as follows :— 


Corps. 
4 - - - Brigade Division. 
1) ns Brigade Division and Battery. 
13 - - - Battery. 
4 - - + Battery and Section. 
1 - - - Section. 
1 . - Not stated. 
In the remaining 6 Corps the re_lies were :— 
Corps. 
1 - - . New Corps; no drill yet. : 
L - + + 8 in previous years; now discontinued. r 1 
1 - - + 3 days before camp and 3 days’ march to camp. 
1 - - - March to camp. 
1 - + + Traction engines used. : 
1 - + +  Noreply. y 


9.—Are your Drivers Volunteers, and, if so, are they paid P 


Ve ssisiosese They are Volunteers. 
+++. Volunteers, paid. 
Volunteers, paid in camp. 
- Volunteers, paid as other ranks, 


QUA cele Volunteers, unpaid. 
(The 4 is two Batteries of one Corps.) 
Dev seas A few are Volunteers, unpaid; remainder, civilians; 
1......25 per cent. aro Volunteers, paid. ; 
Li eens Not Volunteers. 
deeeeee Not Volunteers, and not paid. 
Two Batteries of one Corps 
| ees No reply. 
lessees Traction engine men are not Volunteers. 
41 


10.—Have you suitable ground available in the neighbourhood of your Headquarters for Mounted 
Drills, and, if so, is it sufficiently extersive for Drill by Batteries aud Brigade Division P 
bt rere Yes, for both, 
The ground in one case is only barely 
sufficient for Brigade Division, and in one 
case there are difficulties with farmers. 
{3 Batteries: for both. 
7 Corps; » Batteries: for Battery Drill: 
Yes, {cr Battery. 
The space is cramped in two cases. 
Moiese Yes, for two batteries. 
ces, for light guns. 
-Fairly, except for manweuvres, 
-Entirely a question of cost. 
-No. 
+eeee+No3 a four days’ country march at Whitsun. 
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VI.—VOLUNTEERS (ROYAL ENGINEERS.) 


Replies were received from all the commanding officers (22). 


4.—(a) State the occupations and professions from which your officers are drawn. 


Percentage* 

i. Gentlemen of independent meant - - es ee 8B 
ii, Professional men - - - = - = = © = © = - 406 
iii. Men in business on their own account - - - - - - - - - 344 
iv. Employs - - - + = = 2 5 + 2 =. - + 133 
v. Studentae - = - - - : - - aires a - = 9 - 57 
vi. Other occupations - - - - z 5 - - 2 > - 4 

4.—(b) (i.) How many officers have you on this date?t - s, = : : : - 421 
(ii.) How many have been to a University or Public School ? : fs = : - 214 

(iii.) How many have served in the Regular Army? = - = - . = . - 23 


4.—(d) Are your officers drawn from classes to which the prospect of obtaining an Army Commission would be an 
inducement to join the Yolunteers ? 


15 Commanding officers replied “No.” 
6 replied « Yes.” 
1 replied that 50 per cent. were drawn from such classes, 


; feet) Are the allowances received by your officers in the different ranks sufficient to cover their expenses when 
jn camp 


21 Commanding officers replied « No.” 
1 replied “Yes, for bare cost of living.’ 


1.—(/) If there are expenses and subscriptions not so covered, state their average amount for each rank. 


Daily rate, equal for all ranks. Weekly rate, equal for all ranks. 
Number 8 6 
Variation OH From 2s, Py to ze _ From £3 to £9. 
: Average : : es - £5. : 


Other rates : 


i, Army pay and allowances would cover. 
ii. 58. Company officers, 25s. Field officers , per diem. 
‘ iii, £3 to £12 a week according to rank. 
iv. £4 to £7 a week according to rank { and horses 


v. £7 each per week. where required, 


Two Commanding officers gave no answer. 


The remaining Commanding officer gave an affirmative answer to 1 (c) 


* These percentages are calculated on the figure given in the next answer. 

t The date of the circular letter, 24th August, 1903. 

be Medical Officers and Chaplains, who were included by some Commandin » Officers in answering Question 1(b)i., 
and Officers who have served in South Africa, who were included in some of the answers to Question 1 (6) iii, are 
omitted from these totals. 


4 
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Volunteers \Royal Garris Artillery). 
1.—(g) Do your officers find difficulty in complying with the regulations as regards camps? 


(A) If your answer to (7) is in the affirmative, state whether the difficulty is of a kind that money would remove, 
or a difficulty in getting leave from employers. 


(i) If your answer to (7) is in the negative, state whether an increased attendance would be given, and, If so, how 
much. 


The replies were as follows :— 


Present Camp. 
Amount of increase possible 
No difficulty | Some difficulty. nae ee 
4 up to a fortnight. 
( 2 up to a fortnight with in- 
17 —- _ — SNil < creased allowances. 
| 2 up to 9 or 10 days. 
1 no period stated. 
2 — — 1 Nil 1 no period stated but pay 
required. 
2 — 2 Nil 
1 1 Nil 
17 Ms 2 7 2 2 z 1 12 Nil 10 varying period 


1—(/) Have your officers difficulty in finding the time necessary to attend a School of Instruction, either fora 
month in one year or for a fortnight in successive years, in addition to their annual training in camp? 


Difficulty in attending - : ie es tee ng Meh a Se al T, 
No difficulty in attending - - - - : 2 5 : : 5 : a) 
Difficulty in attending—for senior officers only - : - : : . : eet | 
Difficulty in attending—for some officers only - - : - - : - - 1 


2—With reference to the categories specified below, 


(2) State approximately the occupations in which your men are engaged. 


The figures give the following average result for the whole force :— 


i. Professional men - - - - - - - 2-4 per cent, 

ii, Clerks ss +s. get Ts - - - 4-2 per cent. 

iii, Shopmen - - - - - - - - - 0-4 per cent. 

iv. Artizans - - - : - - - - - - - 77-4 per cent. 

v. Men in business on their own account - - - - ue - 05 per cent. 

vi. Agricultural labourers - - - - : 0-5 per cent. 

vii. Town labourers - - - : : : 4-0 per cent. 

viii. Miners : - - - - : - 2-4 per cent. 

ix. Factory or manufacturing hands - - - - - 2-9 per cent. 

x. Men in private employ (Gardeners, &c.) — - - : : : - 0-3 per cent. 2 
xi. Menin Governmentemplov - — - - 0-2 per cent. : 
xii. Other occupations = - : - - - - 4-8 per cent. ; 


(b) What is the average annual leave or holiday given to the employes in each of those occupations 7 
The replies to this section were incomplete, and did not admit of any general conclusion being drawn. 


(c) Do they receive pay or salary from their employers while absent on military duty ? 


Seventeen Commanding officers replied generally that their men received no pay from their employers 
while on military duty. 
One gave no reply. 
One (the 2nd Cheshire R.E.) stated that the men, drawn from the London and North-Western Railway 
Works at Crewe, are granted special facilities. 
The replies from the three remaining Commanding Officers showed that, as regards men in their corps, 


professional men, clerks, shopmen, and Government employés were the only classes which usually 
receive civil pay while on military duty. 
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(d) Is leave for military duty in addition to annual leave or holiday ? 


Only in exceptional cases - ane 7 3 Z C - $ S es 
Camp is the only leave and the men (almost entirely artisans) lose pay —- - oe 
Noreply - - - nae - - . - Srey) 23 2 te. he 


The camp is held during the week the works are closed (2nd Cheshire (Railway) )  - 


eee 


8.—Looking at the character of the occupations of the men in your unit, 
(a) What is the maximum period in camp which you consider can be given ? 
(b) Could the period in camp stated under («) be given every year ? 


(c) By what proportion of your unit at a time could such camp be attended normally ? 


4.—(b) If more time could be given than at present, state whether you consider it could be given (i.) with or (ii.) 
without extra grants. 


Additional Period possible every year, in no 
ithout tra Grants. 
Gorps which can give | Percentage of case wanhont Aoxire. Grants Peroentage-duriai 
1 Week in Camp every | Strength for that | ———H——___-——|_ gq. Mditionel Period 
Year. Week. i 
None. | 3 Days. | 7 Days. A Period Langit 
pes ee ee Bo Py ae 
1 33 — - - 1 ae 
=— —= — 2 — 
4 50 { vt rer 2 — 50 
2 60 _- _ _- 2 - 
ae iz 7 — — — = 
4 66 —- — — 66 
ay eae = ue 1 
et ener er se 1 os 
2 70 rs a 1 ae 70 
Saale ee 1 sam 
4 15 | 1 -_ —_ = = 
= a 2 fs Niet ey 75 
! 
1 80 ~_ 1 moe - 80 
1 85 — a _ 1 = 
1 100 ee ee ey = 100 
i} 1 
= fs 
20 — 2 1 s | 9 | = 
: ' 


One corps 10 to 12 days in alternate years by one-half to three-quarters of strength, one corps 14 days in alternate 
years by 70 per cent. of strength. 


3.—(¢) Would the division of the period of camp into two portions render possible the attendance of a larger 
proportion ? 


Yes - - - . - 3 rs s 5 - 
No : - : - - : Z 4 z = 


IB] Se 
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Volunteers (Royal Engineers). 


4.—(a) If difficulty is experienced by your unit in attending camp, say whether it arises from conditions— 
(i.) Which money would not remove (i.c. difficulties with employers). 
(ii.) Which farther expenditure (e.g. pay while in camp) would remove ? 


‘ Mainly (ii.) 
No difficulty. eyes Ne but also Wholly (ii.). 
oe partly (i). 
1 1 10 10 


4.—(c) If you consider that farther attendance at camp might be obtained for further money grants, would you 
prefer that these should be given as— 
(i.) Capitation grants to corps. 
(ii.) Payments from the State to men individually. 


This question has been answered by Commanding Officers whose corps can give no more time, and the answers 
may be taken as an expression of opinion as to the manner in which any further camp allowances should be made. 


In favour | In favour Partly (i.), rn 
of (i). | of (ii.). partly (ii.). No opinion. 
| 
6 | ll 4 1 


4.—(d) Is the camp allowance sufficient to provide— 
(i.) For the general expenses and food for the men? 
(ii.) For any payment to the men? 


General reply that a 


For (i.) and : : 
@ small Ror (t) Teeuboene No reply. loss is incurred 
payment. y for (i.). on account of camp. 
1 13 5 1 2 


4.—(e) Do you pay the men, and, if so, how much ? 


Yes. No. Only band, fatigues, etc. 


16. 5. | 1 
| 


Particulars as regards the rates of pay in the sixteen corps in which pay is given are as follows :— 


| 
Daily rate rising accord-| Daily rate equal for | Weekly rate rising ac- | Weekly rate equal for 
ing to rank. all ranks, cording to rank. all ranks. 
Numbers 6 6 { 1 3 
Rate for ; 4at ic | 1 at 5s. 
Privates ate } 
lat 28. 6d. 
Rat2 | 1 at 6d. | lat 5s, 
i 4 at Is. 1 at 68. 
lat 2s. 1 at 9s. 
Average 1s. 3d. Is. 1d. 5s. 68. 8. 


In one corps there is double pay (2s. a day) for fatigues, and in the corps stated to pay 9s. a week married men 
receive 13s. 6d. 


91.—Ap. 


II 
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4.—(/) If not, do you anticipate that the payment of men in other Corps will necessitate a 
future ?—see 4e. 


payment of your men in 


All corps (6) not paying the men answer “ Yes,” and some now paying low rates anticipate having to raise them. 


4.—(g) Is there a brigade scale of pay in the brigade to which your unit belongs? 
Not applicable to Engineers 


8.—(a) Do your men attend regularly at drills other than in camp? 
MW - 2 2 = ee eee Xe. 


8.—(b) What is the average number of such attendances per man per annum ? 
Average 29, 
‘The figures given (in a few cases only) for recruits, have been disregarded. 


8.—(c) Do you think it practicable to require an increased number of such attendances for 


(i.) Recruits? 


(ii.) Trained men? 


No. Not unless paid. Not unless paid in camp. 
Recruita : 18 3 - ii 
Trained men. 14 7 1 
6.—Are difficulties experienced by the men in getting away for half-holidays throughout the year? 
Yes. No. Not on Saturdays. Be ee a 
13 4 4 1 


7.—(a) Are your Compantes exercised at :—(i.) Company ranges (ii.) Ranges belonging to 
ranges used by other corps (iv.) Government ranges used by other corps? 
i. only 
iii, only 
iv. only 
i. and iit. 
iii. and iv. 
i ii, and iii. 
ii. iii and iv. - : 
All classes of range 
No range : - 
No answer - : 


ee eee 
Cr 
ae ae ee ae eet er ee 
ie eee lea at Fe ae 
Co 
Ce er 
Ce 
wee eee enes 


Cer ee 
ore eee enene 


7.—(b) Is field firing possible at any or all of the ranges used ? 


Y Ce ee ee a a a Tae 
8 - es . . - - - - - - No 
4063 : ie is = . . - - - No answer 
3B - © + 2 5 + + + + + No range. 


your corps (ii.) Public 


Pr re er ee  Y 


PRS] roc em co coe 
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Volunteers (Royal Engineers). 


7.--(c) Are you in a position, oring to convenient range accommodation, facility of travelling and .ecisure of men, 
to carry out an increased musketry course :— 


(t.) For Recruits? 


(si.) For*trained Volunteers ? 


| Recruits. Trained Volunteer... 
No - - - - - - : - 19 19 
Norange - - a - - - - 3 3 
Total- - - = 22 22 


7.— (d) If 80, can you carry out that laid down in Musketry Regulations, 1903? 


(e) Haye you carried out the new musketry course, and with what ease? 

Attempt proved futile. 

Cannot carry out course completely. 

Half have carried out course with little difficulty 
Negative replies to both questions. 


see 
eee 
eee ene 


Bl women 


7.—(/) Has any limit been imposed on the number of rounds fired on one day? If s0, what? 


8 No limit. 
No range. 
No reply. 
2 practices. 
21 rounds. 
28 rounds, 

42 rounds, 


I BI ere me 
re Aer 
Pee Og 
ivi ay heatoyacy 
oO a 9. ar ee 
ee oe ee 


Be etre! Bae 


3.—(a) ‘Does suitable ground exist for company training within an easy distance of each company Headquarters ? 


= S . S - Ss - . s e - Yea 
- . . . ° . 3 ‘ - Ne 


| Blom 


(5) If not, how far do the companies go? 


2 . x a Sno Fe - - 2 miles 

2 . z 3 ~ - - 4miles. 

1 5 2 2 - - - Done in camp, 

1 3 bs - - : - Limiles 

1 = . . 3 : - + Drill ground only. 
1 - + + + + + + Distance not stated, 
8 


9.—Is your Corps so divided as to make it difficult for the wi1.:e unit to oe assembled at any time for comsined 
exercises ? 


i io - fee . * . . ‘a ie ° ms . . . . - Yes. 
20 ~~. - - - oh Pay Ate - - - 2 2 © © © No. 
1 3 ° . : - : - : - : - : - - No rep'y. 


91.—Ap, Il2 


Camp. 


Officers. 


Capitation 
Grants. 


Equipment. 


Non-Com 
missioned 
Officers. 


Permanent 
Staff. 
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10.—Haye you any suggestions to make about permanent Staff Sergeants? 


: Number of Commanding Officers 
Suggestion. making the aiggeatioa 

The Acting Sergeant-Major should be a warrant officer - : - - 12 

The Acting Sergeant-Major should be at least Q.M.S. ots Rm 1 

Permanent Staff-Sergeanta should have ten years’ service - = = 1 

Tenure should be limited - - . - : . - 2 By 
The number should be increased ae a ee 3 oars 
They should have a re-drilling course eG a Ces? Baty Us 2 

They should have better prospects - - - + + = = 5 i 
They should take turn for promotion in theirown corps -  - - 3 

They should have engineer pay of their rating in the sy otanteee corps: 1 

They should have increased lodging allowance -  - 1 

They should not be Army Recruiters cist GG” cate te ce 1 


11.—Summary of remarks made in answer to Question 11. 


The commanding officers of engineer units find that the regulations and conditions of service press hardly on them, 
and that their establishments are very difficult to keep up without (a) reducing the work at present required ; or (b) 
8o increasing the inducements for service as to counteract the personal sacrifice, the amount of which now acts as 8 
deterrent to likely recruits and also causes resignations: 


As regards (a) it is suggested that camp should not be compulsory every year (i) for the individual (it) for the 
corps, but that it might be extended to ten days in alternate years, or to a fortnight “if the employers would co-operate.” 
It is shown how attendance at drills has fallon off lately, the average in one corps having dropped from 83 to 37 per 
man in two years. This is largely due to reaction after the war, but there is no stimulus to bring the spirit now 
dormant up to its normal condition: on the contrary, the new regulations will tend to still further depression: With 
regard to (b) many claim R. E; pay and allowances, at any rate during camp, or the same rates as those granted 
to the submarine miners. “A settled scale of pay would make camp and drills very popular.” It is thought 
that pay—to include full compensation—should be fixed, or limited, by regulation; competition in the matter of 
payment among corps in a locality is deprecated as placing a corps with limited resources at its disposal in « false 
position: 

One commanding officer thinks he would be freed from all anxiety as to the procuring of officers if he oould 
guarantee to them that they would be put to no expense. The proportion of officers who belong to the engineering 
profession is not large: One commanding officer states it as his opinion that “‘ those who do not belong to the 
engineering profession usually make rather better officers than those who do.”? 


Several suggestions are made regarding grants. For instance, it is thought that camp grants might be raised from 
28; 6d. to 5s: 6d. per man; that adequate grants might be allowed for all travolling to and from headquarters : 
that grants be made to the regiment for all examinations and courses passed; that transport for stores be allowed 
for, and all expenses of hiring connected with camp: that more clothing be provided, the present issue being quite 
insufficient ; that field companies be more liberally treated (in one corps the officers have to make up £150 to cover 
the expenses); that all grants be paid as soon as earned ; and that new corps be granted their full initial expenses 
of outlay by the government, 


Engineer equipment is stated to be insufficient ; technical instruments are lacking: and for those companies which 
are near a river bridging equipment and pontoons are asked fors 


Good non-commissioned officers are hard to obtain, and difficult to keep, a8 the better the man the greater difficulty 
he has in obtaining leave from his employer; It is necessary to grant him something which his employer cannot give, 
and it is suggested that a rise in status would meet this requirement and prove a partial or complete solution: 


The permanent staff especially call for better treatment with regard to status: it is thought a shame that anJN.C.0. 
should ever lose his seniority in his own regiment, where his further promotion is practically closed: If sergeant: 
instructors were granted the rank of sergeant-major after a term of years, and acting sergeant-majors allowed 
full rank, and the possibility held out of becoming warrant officers, there would be a better outlook for{the 
permanent staff. 
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VIa.—VOLUNTEERS (ROYAL ENGINEERS). 


SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTIONS. 


1.—(a) With reference to question (a), state what percentage of 
) paiiouslonk q@ A Pp ge of your officers belong to the engineering 


Average, 41 per cent. 


In two Corps no officers belong to Engineering Professions ; in one Corps all except Commanding Officer and second 
in-command, and in one Gorpe all the officera belong to such professions. 


(+) If there is a difficulty in getting such officers, how would you propose to remove it P 


4 no difficulty. 11 of the remaining 18 made proposals as follows :— 


— ie a 

It should be possible to join without considerable expense 9 - = - + + - = 1 
A larger grant for uniforms - - Cie a a eae ee ea 3 2 
Increased allowances should be given - - - - + - = an 1 
Greater facilities for attendance at School of Instruction, Chatham - - - - = 1 
Facilities for better acquaintance with Military Engineering - - + - + « 1 
Force to be made more practical = - - A - - . = s is é 3 1 
Four or more supernumerary officers, specialists in railway and engineering work, to 

be gazetted to each corps, responsible for work but not for command - - : 1 
Exemption from Juries - i ce es eA is Bt) ee ee ee y 1 


One Commanding Officer stated that the difficulties were due to the fact that engineers take contracts in different 
parts of the world, and remain abroad for long periods. 


Four stated that officers of engineering professions were not available in the district. 


Two had difficulties, but could make no proposal. 


2.—(a) State what proportion of your men are not connected with the engineering profession. 


One Corps, none (2nd Cheshire R.E.), other Corps ranging from 10 per cent. to nearly all, but in five cases where 
large proportions are stated, the men are engaged for the most part in such trades as mining, brickmaking, building, 
&c., which render them very efficient sappers. 


Average for the whole, 35 per cent. 


(0) If there is difficulty in obtaining men of the required trades, state the cause of the difficulty and 
the inducements you consider necessary to attract them. 


3B - + + + + «+ No difficulty. 


5 Ber . = - - - Few available, manufacturing town. 


The remaining 18 replies indicate that the main inducement necessary to secure the men required is pay or 
allowances in some form or other, as to which varying suggestions were made. 
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3.—Is the possession of knowledge of engineering taken into consideration in regulating the promotion 
of non-commissioned officers and men P 


22 - - - - - - : - Yes. 
Three Commanding Officers stated that promotion examinations were held. 
Three, that military engineering was considered. 


One stated that examinations were held locally befcre promotion to corporal’s rank; sergeants hsd to obtain 
certificates from Chatham. 


4.—Are the stores for instruction authorized by the Volunteer Rogulations sufficient? If not, in what 
respects are they wanting P 


1 - : : - - - - Yes. 

2- - : : - - + Generally yee. 

1- : - - - - - Fairly so. 

w - : - : - - No. 
The stores required in the 18 Corps, are :— 

Description of Stores. gape A 
Electrical appliances for demolitions - - - - ime ee Se & 1 
Plant for watersupply - - - - - + + + + © = - 2 
Norton’s tube wellb-  - -~ - 7 ee oS a % cba es 1 
Drawinginstruments = = = et eee 1 
Fixed chests of tradesmen’s tools - - : : = r ot Bege 7 es < 2 
Intrenching and cuttingtoolk - = - - - + + + + 2 «© «© « 1 
Sundry tools (stocks and dies, frame-saw, grindstone, portable forge, &e.)- - - - 2 
Materials for bridging and pontooning - - - - + + + © «© © 8 
Spars, lashings, ropes, &. = ee 6 
Expendable m-terial (chiefly timber) - - - - + + + + «= - 6 
Tnorease of the 1/- capitation grant for miscellaneous expenditure on stores = - - - 1 
Material for a more varied course - - - : . S e < ps is : 3 
General increase. of stores. of all Kinds oN in Wn) ze Se $2 Fee - | ‘ 


6.—Are the allowances authorized for Field Companies by paragraph 595 Volunteer Regulations sufficient 


to carry out the prescribed services P not, what has been the av: 1 di- 
ture in the last three years P : Sings staal ennual expen 


The Corps having fiel1 companies, are :— 
East London R.E. 
2nd Gloucester R.E. 


2nd Lancashire R.E. (Field Company org inised in 1903 only.) 
Ast London R.E. 
1st Middlesex R.E. 


t The allowance (£100) is in no case considered sufficient to meet the expenses of horses and transport, and the sverage 
annual expen‘liture has been:— 
| a a en a ee ee 3 8 
But Commanding Officer states that 
£250 is required to provide for an 
adequaie number of mounted drills. : 
Qe ee ee eee £250, 7 
L- + + + + + + + $250 to 300, 
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VII. VOLUNTEERS (SUBMARINE MINERS, ROYAL ENGINEERS). : - 


Replies were received from all the Commanding Officers (7). 


4.—(a) State the occupations and professions from which your officers are drawn. 


Percentage.* 
i. Gentlemen of independent means Ssh em eee Se eee AT 
i (Profeibonl hens eee ee ee eT 
iii. Men in business on their own account - - : : : - - . - 349 
iv. Employés - - - : - 3 % a = e z e _ - 19-7 
v. Students - - - - ay Wis - fl st ghee dsr © 010 
vi. Other occupations - - - e J : 2 - = . 
4.—(d) How many officers have you on this date?+ - - - - - - - - sot 


How many have been toa University or Public School ? 
How many have served inthe RegularArmy?- - - - ~ oo megs) 


» & 


4.—(d) Are your officers drawn from classes to which the prospect of obtaining an Army commission 
wovld be an inducement to join the Volunteers? 


2 Commanding Officers replied « Yes.” 
5 replied “No.” 


= ) Are the allcwances received by ycurofficersin the different ranks sufficient to cover their expenses when 
camp 

2 Commanding Officers replied « Yes.” 

5 replied « No.” 


(7) If there are expenses and subscriptions not s0 covered, state their average amount for each rank, 


_ - - - - - £3 \ 
e 2 < : - - £3—£5 ) for the period of camp. 
es z - 5s. to 10s. a day according to rank. 
5 - a = : - £3 10s. to £13 10s. for period of camp according to rank. 


ee ererorer 


(g) Do your officers find difficulty in ccmplying with the regulations as regards camps? 


(A) If your answer to (g) is in the affirmative, state whether the difficulty is of a kind that money would 
remove, or a difficulty in getting leave from employers ? 


(i) If your answer to (g) is in the negative, state whether an increased attendance could be given, 
and, if so, how much. 


(The period of camp is 15 days.) 
In 6 corps no difficulty is experienced. 
In 1 corps “some” officers have difficulties on account of business. 


(j) Have your officers difficulty in finding the time necessary to attend a School of Instruction, either for a 
month in one year, or for a fortnight in successive years, in addition to their annual training in camp ? 


Yes - - - - - - - - e - rs 2 ey e A eae § 
No - - - - - - - - - - - 1 
50 fer cent. - - - - - - - - - . - . a ‘ Bare | 
No necessity to attend - - = - : SM eco ae eh ee - ey es Heel 

7 


* These percentages are calculated on the figure given in the next answer. 

+ The date of the circular letter, viz., 24 August 1903. ; . 

t Medical Officers and Chaplains, who were included by some Commanding Officers in answering Question 1 () i; 
and Officers who have served in South Africa, who were included in some of the answers to Question 1 (6) iii, are 
omitted from the totale. 
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2.—(c) With reference to the categories specified below, (z) state approximately the occupations in which your 
men are engaged. 


i. Professional men - = - : 
ii. Clerks - - - - 
!iii Shopmen - - - - 
iv. Artizans - - - : 
v. Men in business on their own account - 
vi. Agricultural Labourers - ee 
vii. Town Labourers - = - : : : 
) 


viii. Miners : a ek ee 

ix. Factory or manufacturing hands - 

x. Men in private employ (Gardeners, etc. 
xi. Men in Governmentemploy- - - 
xii. Other occupations - < + 


Ce ee 
Ce 
er 
Oe he ee ee 

Cee ae ae ar Pa a ee aa 
ee ar Be a Se a er 


() What is the average annual leave or holiday given to the employes in each of those occupations? 
The information given was incomplete and did not admit of any general conclusion being drawn, 


2.—(c) Do they receive pay or salary from their employers while absent on Military duty? 
The only men receiving such pay are clerks and Government employes, 


3.—(d) Is leave for military duty in addition to annual leave or holiday ? 


No - - - - - - - - - : . . - - - - 3 
Yes (95% are artizans) SP eee Aen) Recs Gerd deh Weieh tery” oeie cry se” ears 
Government employés ; some clerks ; and shopmen a part of the time; othera,no - 1 
Government employés in some cases ; others, no : - - . - - Clee | 
Unknown - . - : - : . - - : . - : - - 1 
7 
3.—Looking at the character of the occupations of the men in your unit, 
(a) What is the maximum perlod in camp which you consider can be given ? 
(b) Could the period in camp stated under (c) be given every year? 
ic) By what proportion of your unit at a time could such camp be attended normally ? 
3.—(b) If more time could be given than at present, state whether you consider it could be given. 
(L) With or, 
(ii.) Without extra grants. 
15 days. Percentage. 1 Month with extra granta. 
7 3—100 
1—98 
1—90 to 95 
1—90 20 per cent. of this ould stay. 
1—85 to 90 e es if 
v = 1 


(d) Would the division of the period of camp into two portions render possible the attendance of. alarger proportion? 


5 - - : - - No. 
1 S - - : - Already has three camps and an attendance of 100 per cent, 
1 2 - - - - Already has two camps and an attendance of 90 per cent. 


The majority are fishermen. 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS TO CIRCULAR OF QUESTIONS. 
Volunteers (Submarine Miners, Royal Engineers). 


4.—(a) If difficulty is experienced by your unit in attending camp, say whether it arises from conditions :— 


(i.) Which money would not remove (i.c. difficulties with employers.) 


(ii.) Which further expenditure (c.g. pay while in camp) would remove ? 


6 ay pee 
1 ta) te 


No difficulty. 
Not much difficulty, but Government offices should set a better example. 


47 


4.—(c) If you consider that further attendance at camp might be obtained for. further money grants, would you 
prefer that these should be given as :— 


(i.) Capitation grants to corps. 


(il.) Payments from the State to men individually. 


6 - - . 
1 - - - 


- No further attendance. 
- Further attendance with increased grants, paid as Capitation gran’. 


4.—(d) Is the camp allowance sufficient to provide :— 


(.) For the general expenses and food for the men? 


(i.) For any, payment to the men ? 


Yes, for both in all cases, 


4.—(e) Do you pay the men, and, if so, how mach ? 


All reply yes. 


Six—daily rates rising according to rank:— 


(ii.) from 4s. to 68. 3d. 
(iii.) from 38. 6d. to 63. 


(i) from 48. 6d. to 6a, 6d. ) 
(iv.) from 28. 6d. In addition to messing: 
(v-) from 2s. to 48. 6d. working pay 

from 1s. 6d. to 3s. 


(vi.) 33. 6d. a day for all ranks. 


One corps pays 5s. a day less messing and expenses. 


4.—(f) Ifnot, do you anticipate that the payment af men in other corps will necessitate a payment of your men in 


future? 


See previous answer. 


4.—(g) Is there a brigade scale of pay in the brigade to which your unit belongs ? 


Not applicable to Submarine Miners, 


§,—(a) Do your men attend regularly at drills other than in camp ? 


Bn es ws 
12rt 


ie ae gs sre ss Shae hissy del ees Ce Sen: 


(b) What is the average number of such attendances per‘man per annum ? 


42. 


(c) Do you think it practicable to require an increased number of such attendances for :— 


{i.) Recruits? 


(ii.) Trained men? 


Reoruita - - - - 
Trained men - - - 


Yes. No. 

fore aS Pe a ee ee ne 
Ereeet = 1 
- - 1—to a limited extent. 6 
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6 —Are difficulties experienced by the men in getting away for half-holidays throughout the year? 


Yes : - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - 1 
No- - - - - - - : : : : : : - : - - 3 
Not on Saturdays - - : - - - : : - : : - : cae | 
No reply : - - : - : : - - - 3 ean | 
Notinsummer = - - : - - - - - . - - - : - 1 


Question 7, regarding musketry, is not applicable to submarine miners. 


Question 8, regarding company training is also not applicable. 


9.—Is your corps so divided as to make it difficult for the whole unit to be assembled at any time for combined 


exercise. 
Yes, as regards fishermen’s detachment - - - - - : : - - sod: 
No - : - - : - - : : : - - : : - : - 5 
No reply i. feted. giey | RE ay Lah xed, Fer @mey aint 95% ate.) Utes pve, tsa tel) 


10. Have you any suggestions to make about Permanent Staff Sergeants ? 


There is at present no Permanent Staff, but one Commanding Officer stated that a Permanent Staff is required, 
another that he requires one pormanent instructor. The remaining Commanding Officers made no comment. 


11.—_Summary of remarks made in answer to Question 11. 


The tone of the returns suggesta that the comparative absence of difficulty in regard to service, numbers, and 
efficiency in this branch is due to the high rate of pay enjoyed. Thus one officer commanding a Submarine Mining 
Division testifies that in spite of the increased efficiency and severer terms of service there have lately been 400 appli- 
cants for 2) places in his recently enlarged Division : in his opinion the “conditions are sufficient to adequately train 
both officers and men,” and are yet not too hard to attract. Another finds that the pay he is enabled to give “is 
sufficient inducement to attract any numbers of men of all trades,” and another again “cannot point out any particular 
in which the terms of service can be improved.” 


The only suggestion respecting pay is that allowances should be granted for duty of any kind performed. 


The want of a permanent staff “is the chief difficulty connected with the working of the corps.”. Some think an 
adjutant or acting-adjutant is needed, and that the status would be improved by placing the whole force under 
the Army Act, making any commanding-officer an ex officio magistrate, and “treating the men as soldiers, not 
civilians.” 


There seems to be found little or no difficulty in completing fifteen days training each year: ‘“‘ employers are very 


fair in giving men leave for the annual training; but it is thought impossible to increase the number of drills (which 
already averago forty-two), chiefly because “ football is too great an attraction.” 


__— 7 ‘ 
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VII a-—VOLUNTEERS (SUBMARINE MINERS, ROYAL ENGINEERS). 


SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTIONS. 


1.—(a) With reference to question (2), state what percentage of your officers belong to the engineering 
professions. : 


Perce itage varying from 0 per cent. (2 Corps), to 67 per cent. 


Average, 29 per cent. 


(5) If there is a difficulty in getting such officers, how would you propose to remove it P 


Two Corps have no difficulty in getting officers connected with engineering professions. 
Two have officers quite satisfactory although not drawn from engineering professions. 
Two have no difficulty. 

One has difficulty on account of its not recruiting in an engineering district. 


2.—(a) State what proportion of your men are not connected with the engineering profession. 


Varying from 12} per cent. to 80 per cent. 


Average, 53 per cent. 


(b) If there ‘s difficulty in obtaining men of the required trades, state the cause of the difficulty and 
the induvements you consider necessary to attract them. 


There is no difficulty. 


3.—"s th> possession of knowledge of engineering taken into consideration in regulating the promotion 
of 1.0n-commissioned officers and men? 


5 = - : - Yes, submarine mining is. 
us - - - - Yes, in a general way (to a certain extent, other qualifications being equal, &c.) 


ow 


4.—Are the stores for instruction authorized by the Volunteer Regulations sufficient P If nct, in what 
rospects are they wunting ? 


Grice ° . - - . - - Sufficient. 
1 - . . - . 4 . - Difficulty at trainings to get sufficient submarine-mining vessels. 


5.—Are the allowances authorized for Field Companies by paragraph 595 Voluntee: Regul sitions sv fficient 
to carry out the prescribed servicesP If nct, what has been the average actual annual expendi- 

ture in the last three years. 

Not applicable to submarine miners. 
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VIIL—VOLUNTEERS (INFANTRY). 


.” Replies were received from all the Comm wnding O.ficers to whom questions wero sont (213). 


(The circular was not sent to the following Corps :— 


1,—Cambridge University, V.B. Suffolk Regiment. 

2.—Ist (Oxford University) V.B. Oxfordshire Light Infantry. 
3.—2nd Bucks (Eton College,) V.R.C. 

4,—27th Middlesex (Harrow School,) V.R.C. 

5.—4th London, V.R.C. (Grocers’ Company’s Schools.) 


1.—(a.) State the occupations and professions from which your officers are drawn :— 


Percentage * 

i. Gentlemen of Independent means - - - - - - - - - 65 

ii, Professional men Gt hs) nt See SV ee ene) Pe ie aod 09.9! 

fii. Men in business on their own account - - - : - - - - - 33:5 

fv. Employs -  -  - 5 eee = 228 

v. Students - - 5 . 7 : - a 5 : 4 - - 35 

vi. Other occupations - - - - - - 2 . e 7 - - 48 
1.—(b.) 1. How many officers have you on this date +? - - - - - - - - 5510 


il, How many have been to a University or Public School - - - - - 3328 
ill, How many have served in the Regular Army? - - - - = - = 192¢ 


="r4,—(d.) Are your officers drawn from classes to which the prospect of obtaining an Army Commission would be an 
inducement to join the Volunteers? 


7m - - - - rs S - - - - - - Yea, 
AO9nra” is Seer AS Sga lenl cand on™ Uaee Geel se NOS 
18 - - = - s 7 Ci 2 . . - - To some extent. 
Lc 3, = 2 3 ‘ = a ea - - - No reply. 
218 


\ ate Are the allowances received by your officers in the different ranks sufficient to cover their expenses when 
in camp 


A. 27 Field Army battalions:—3 - - - - + - + = Yea 
21 - - - - - - No. 
oes 3 = z: 2 = - - Nearly: 
B. 192 remaining battalions:—188  - a - - e - No. 
1S aes * 3 5 - - - - Barely. 
2. = 7 - S = - Yes: fo- the junior ranks. 
1+ - - = - - - - Exempt from camp. 


N.B. 1 Field Army battalion is drawn from the Queen’s Rifle Volunteer Brigade, the replies from which are 
therefore included in both categories in this and subsequent answers, where tho two categories 
are separated. 


* These percentages are Calculated on the figure given in the next answer. 

+ Tho date of the circular letter, 24th August, 1903. 

4 Medical Officers and Chaplains. who were included by some Commanding Officers in answering Question 1 (6) i-. 
and Officers who hive served in South Africa, who wereTincluded in some of the answers to Question 1 (4) iii., are 
omitted from these totals. 


a 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS TO CIRCULAR OF QUESTIONS, 251 
Volunteers (Infun'ry). 
1.—(f.) If there are expenses and subscriptions not so covered, state thelr average amount for each rank. 
A. 24 Field Army battalions in which expenses are not covered :— 
7 give statements which do not show the amount of excess 


Inl oe expenses are covered with the exception of the cost of providing horses for officers needing 
em. 


16 other battalions :— 


Rate of excess for period of camp, 
Daily rate of excess, rising | Daily rate of excess, equal 
according to rank. for all ranks. 1 f W 
Rising according to rank. Banal) for > 
Number 3 3 7 3 
Rate 7s.-12s. 6d. 33, £3-£5 £2 
3s. 6d.-13s. 6d. 42, £3-£6 £3 10s. 
2s, -228; 10s, £3-£10 £10 
£4-£9 
£4-10 : 
£4 10s,-£8 
£5-£15 
Average 4s, to 168. 68. £3 158,-£9 £5 


B. 192 battalions which are not Field Army battalions :-— 
1.—the 7th V. B. Gordon Highlanders—exempt. 


1,—the 25th Middlesex V. R. C. is supported entirely hy the Bank of England, and no allowances 
claimed from the Government. 


24 give replies from which it is impossible to arrive at the excess cost. 


166 battalions have expenses exceeding the allowances by the following amounts :-— 


Daily. Weekly. 
Number. Daily equal for ; Weekly equal for 
"| Company's | wield Officers. | Mi rank Company's | Field Officers, | ol! Fank® 
29 Varying from | Varying from 
43. to 2ls. 10s. to 40s. 
| (average 8s. 9d.) | (average2Is. 6d.) 
23 | Varying from 4s. 
to 20s. 
(average 8s. 9d.) ° 
78 Varying from | Varying from 
£1 to £1 10s, | £1 10s. to £25. 
(average £4 12s.) | (average £9 10s.) 
36 Varying from £1 
to £10. 
(average £4 10s.) 


These are the general averages of rates. In a few cases the rates differing for the two categories « Company’s 
Officers” and “Field Officers” are further subdivided (e.g. separate rates for Captains, Lieutenants, and 2nd 
Lieutenants). In two cases the expense to Commanding officers not covered by allowances, is given as £30 and 
£50 respectively; these rates, however, are far in excess of those for the other officers of the particular Corps. 
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(2) Do your officers find difficulty in complying with the regulations as regards camps? 


(4) If your answer to (7) is in the affirmative, state whether tha difficulty is of a kind that money would remove, 
or a difficulty in getting leave from employers. ¢ 


ay If your answer to (9) is in the negative, state whether an increased attendance could be given, and, if so, how 
much. 


A. 27 Army Corps Battalions .— 


No Difficulty. Difficulty for Monetary Business Monetary and Amount of 


some Officers. Difficulties. Ditficulties. Business Difticulties.| Increase possible. 
10 5 5 5 2 None sible in 
any Corps. 


B. 192 remaining battalions—l of which is exempt: 
(The Unit in this Table and the preceding one is the body of Officers of the Battalion). 


> So bs . ae [Se | 
32,25 | pg | of | 8 
z.0| 22 | 23 | #3 le 
Ese, #o | 28 | #8 | & AMOUNT OF INCREASE POSSIBLE. 
a’y| de | g2 | 28 Ee 
z2 £| Bs A i2 
57 Ste YS - | - 57 Nil. 
| | i 
H i l i 2 — 3 days. 
\ 2 — 3 days with increased allowances. 
i | { 31 — 7 days. 
: : 17 — 7 days with increased allowances. 
G4 ~ Sh as - - 1 — 7 days with power to grant urgent leave and 
| increased allowances. 
7 — A periol—length not stated. x 
| 4 — A period with increaxed allowances—precise time 
} | not stated. 
' 5 — Length of period not stated. One requires power 
88 ce = - | Nil - J _ give urgent leave 
| ; : 5 — Tdays. — 
i i 1 — 7 days with increased allowances. 
| f 3 — 7 days with increased allowances. 
[aes Sees 8 Nil, - 1 — 7 days. 
i} | ( 1 Period not stated—with increased allowances. 
1 | 
Le 222 | - | 22 Nil. 
H ; 2 2 Nil. 
121 | 88 13 2: 2 /4n Nil 80 Varying Periods, 


Thus in 121 Corps officers have no difficulty at present ; while in 70 there is difficulty. In 64 of the Corps, where 
the officers have no difficulty, more camp attendance could be given ; in 11 of the Corps where there is difficulty 
at present, extra attendance could be given by the officers, taken as a body. 


14,—(j.) Have your officers difficulty in finding the time necessary to attend a School of Instruction, either for 2 
month in one year or for a fortnight in successive years, in addition to their annual training in camp? 


> . - - - . : - - - : - - Yes, 
. = s 2 : S - : - - - - - No. 


In soven corps attendance at school is made a condition of appointment, and in six others the junior officers are 
stated, as a whole, to atten] school on appointment. 


Many suzgestions were made of which the following is a general summary :— 


Number of 
: Commanding 


Suggestion Officers putting 
forward. 
Evening and local schools needed at populous centres - - - : - . . - -| 2 
More pay necessary : : - - - : - - - = . a Z és aa 2 
Two forinightly periods easier than a month : - - - Sy a 2 : 2 14 
Atten lance at sshool should be in licu of camp — - - : - :. z 2 “ u e 4 
Each regiment should have its own school and commin ling oificer’s certifivat: —- - 1 


SUMMARY OF ANSWEBS TO CIRCULAR OF QUESTIONS, 253 
Volunteers (Infantry). 


Pee cigsgens reference to the categories specified below (a) State approximately the occupations in which your men 


i, Professional men : oy Ae Mens Sa? isl cok, see US: 
ii. Clerks Se he ces gates” Bee RG ees Ge Nin aN oat DO 
‘ii. Shopmen - - - - 7 - ie * 2 as Shoe! AAS 
iv. Artizans - - : - : - F . 2 * a - 355 
v. Men in business on their own account - - - - - - 3-2 
vi. Agricultural Labourers = - - a 2 é z Fy % . 42 
vii. Town Labourers : - - : sas = Z 7 3 8-6 
viii, Miners Sal <etY ee ise Pse> cee Cee Beep ie, ep Mss ex 260 
ix. Factory or manufacturing hands : - - - . - - 129 
x. Men in private employ (Gardeners, &.) - - - - 2 - 20 


xi. Men in Government employ : - : - - eis - 29 
xii. Other occupations - - : - : - 2 = : 5 80 


175 jer cent. or more of the strength is recruited from one only of the classes enumerated in the following caacs ;— 


1 Corps—Professional men. 


low Clerks. 
2 ,, Artizans, 
' a Bank of England employés. 
oi. Miners. 
4, Factory hands. 
Be. 5 Government employés. 


2. (b) What is the average annual leave or holiday given to the employes in each of those occupations ? 


The answers received to this question were incomplete and did not admit of any general conclusion being drawn, 


2. (c) Do they receive pay or salary from their employers while absent on military d ty? 


The answers received to this question were not easy to summarize. 


92 Commanding officers replied “No.” 
14 replied « Yes.” 
14 gave no reply. 


%, [The answers of the remainder show that the catezorie3 which receive pay or salary from their employers while 


absent on military duty are the following :—Professional men, clerks, shopmen, men in private employ (gardeners, &o.). 
men in government employ. In some cases men belonging to the other categories receive pay or salary, but it is clear 


that it is exceptional rather than the rule. 


2. (d) Is leave for military duty in addition to annual leave or holiday ? 


No - - - - - - - - - - : - - - 
Only in exceptional cases - : - 2 7 - st 
No general annual holiday leave for camp is without pay - = - = = 5 
Clerks have such leave without pay, othersdonot - - = - 
Bank clerks have such leave, no others - ta a “ 
ote Br hin eee ree Be goes ona wor Steel pe vara ead 10) 
2 of these—« unless ordinary leave and camp coincide.” 
1 ,, ordinary leave three days. 
A certain amount - - - - - 
1 of these—ordinary leave 10 days; four days additional granted to a‘low 
of 14 days camp. : 
1 of these—Civil servants; seven days granted towards 14 days camp. 
gin estes SS tes ek Ge AS 


195 


w 


Noreply - - + + + 


~ *¥ In the remaining 23 Corps no such leave is granted to the great bulk of the men; Lut a few clerl s, shopmen an | 
Government employés are granted additional leave for mi'itary duty, 
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3,—Looking at the character of the occupations of the men in your unit, 


(a) What is the maximum period in camp which you consider can be given ? 


(>) Gould the period in camp stated under («) be given every year ? 


(c) By what proportion of your unit at a time could such camp be attended normally ? 


4.—(b) If more time ‘could be given than at present, state whether you consider it could be given (i.) with or (lL) 


without extra grants. 
A. 27 Army Corps Battalions. 
Number whe ‘Additional Number of 
can attend 3 Corps which Period these 
the Fortnight’s Fercentone for Bereontave who cannot attend can attend Percentage for 
Camp every z om aren ‘or | Fortnight every| every Year. that Period. 
ear, a Week only. Year. 
23 2 33 per cent. ~ 4 1 7 days. 30 per cent. 

1 40 ” 1 20 per cent. 1 7 days. 40 ay 
1 45 ” 1 8 days. 50 ” 
2 50 5 1 10 days. 65 oy 
26 } 
16 5 oy 
2 65 ” 1 15 ” 
3 66 
170 3, 
27 4, 
1 7. ” = ad oe - 
H 80 

7 ’ 
1 953.05 
2 no percent-|1 an increased 

age given. percentage. 


Remarks. 


2 out of 3 camps. 


The universal answer to question 4 (b) as regard the 27 Army Corps Battalions is that, even with increased grants, 


no more than the present 14 days oould be given, 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS TO CIRCULAR OF QUESTION}, 


One is exempt from camp. 


The replies from 177 are summarised in the following table :— 


Volunteers (Infantry). 


B.-192 Other Battalions. 


255 


Additional Period possible every year with Increased Grants— 
Corps which tn no case without them. 
ive | Percentage of | __ Percen of 
One Week | Strength for Strength during the 
in Camp | that Week. A period— | Additional Period. 
every Year. None. 3 Days. 7 Days. Varying. length not 
stated. 
5 35 per cent. 4 1 
8 0 , { 4 2 2 40 per cent. 
2 6 » 2 
| A 2 1-7 sddeioas| 8 
27 50 1 every 31 
ms | 6 year 5 
1 1 2 
7 5B 1 . e » 
i 8 
2 60 7 1 
. { 1 12 6 
5 2 10 a 
1 
2 sane | u 66S, 
7 1 1 
70 1 40 
“4 ‘i { 4 ms 
8 1 1-7 additional ll 
every 3rd 
ear. 
32 5 wy 10 y 15 
1-7 additional 
in alternate 
years. 15 
3 2 
13 80» { 1 40 
7 80 
1 
Pala chs? Alte oe 1 80, 
1 1 1-7 additional 
every 3rd 
ear. 
5 9 » 1 y 6 
1 WH » 
1 9 1 
1 fic, 1 iy 
1 No percent- 1 
age given. 
7 53 3 72 4 45 
NoTes.—One of the above corps could get 50 per cent. of strength for a month if the men were well paid. 
One, to get 14 days, would require power to grant urgent leave. 
LL 
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In the remaining 14 corps the following periods oan be given :— 


Period How Percentage 
Number. possible. often. present. hrm? 
4 14 days. alternate years. , 50 per cent. 
2703, 3 1—alonger period with increased grants, 
4 a week. alternate years. 13 1 more with increased grants. 
1 70 5 yy 1 more with increased grante. 
1 80, » 
160, » 
1 4 days at Easter. annually. 80 yoy 
1 4 days at Easter and annually, 80 on 
4 periods Saturday 
to Monday. 
1 6 days of which 3 annually. 95 5 
should be obligatory. 
1 8 days. 2 years out of 3. 70 yo 1 more with increased grants, 
1 7 days. every 2nd or 3rd 1» 
£ year. 
1 7 days. every 3rd year. 25 os 
14 Varying. - Varying. 4 more with increased granta, 


8.—(d) Would the division of the period of camp into two portions render possible the attendance of a larger 
proportion ? 


17% 06-0 0+ No. 
32 0- + Yen. 
8 -  - Recommend 14 days standing camp with a week compulsory attendance. 
1  - + Recommends 4 weeks standing camp. 
1 - + Exempt. 
218 


1 Commanding officer recommends the Swiss Militia system, 
The objections raised against division of camp were— 
i That division is unpopular among the men. 
ii That it is expensive. 
iii That the officers cannot attend. 
iv That the same benefits are conferred by the present provisional camps. 


4.—(a) If difficulty is experienced by your unit in attending camp, say whether it arises from conditions — 
i., Which money would not remove (i.e. difficulties with employers) 
il. Which further expenditure (c.g. pay while in camp) would remove. 


A. 27 Army Corps Battalions. 


Mainly (i.) . Mainly (ii.) 
No difficulty. Wholly (i). but also Baually (L) but also 
partly (ii.). oh partly (i). 
2 6 5 2 6 

B. 192 Other Battalions, 

Mainly (i.) < Mainly (ii.) 

No difficulty. || Wholly (i.). but also ary aie but also Wholly (ii). | gexemeyy, 
partly (ii.). oe partly (i.). 


15 20 14 26 59 57 1 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS TO CIRCULAR OF QUESTIONS. 


Volunteers (Infantry.) 
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4.—(c) If you consider that further attendance at 
phat kes ieoala we geen ae ice at camp might be obtained for further money grants, would you 


(i) Capitation grants to Corps? 


(il.) Payments from the State to men individually ? 


rire! anne _ A akan es ain answered by Commanding Officers whether they reply to 4 (5) 
negatively or affirmatively. e replies are therefore expressions of opini to th i i he 
lp aelltert eR p! ‘pressions of opinion as to the manner in which any further 


Capitation - - - 
Individual payments - 


Both capitation and individual payments 
individual payments 


Either capitation or 
Noreply - - 
Exempt from camp - 


een ene 
ee eevee 


4.—(d) Is the camp allowance sufficient to provide: 
(i.) For the general expenses and food for the men? 
(il.) For any payment to the men? 


Sufficient for (i) and (ii) 


A.-27 Army Corps Battalions. 


93 
83 
5 
4 
32 
1 


218 


| Sufficient for (i) not wholly for (ii) 


22. | & 
B.-192 other Battalions. 
Sufficient for (i) Sufficient for (i) Insufficient for The men are paid, Exempt from No reply. 
and for a small but not (ii). (i) alone. but a loss on the camp. 
payment to the camp is incurred. 
men, generally 
not the whole 
of the payment 
made. 
43 113 19 1 1 
&—(e) Do you pay the men, and, if so, how much ? 
A.-27, Field Army battalions. 
25. Yea; 
1. No. 
1. No—{because the Corps did not earn the higher grant in 1902.) 
: ete Daily rate | Rate for Rate for . 
Daily rate rising according . ; rae . Rate not Separation allowance 
Number. Pte rank: equal for period rising period cavall specified. in addition. 
9 Rate for Privates from ls, - 
to 3s., average 2s. 
Maxima of Scales 3s. 6d. 
to bs., average 4s. 2s. 
1 3s. to 48. 1 2s. 6d. a week. 
1 2s. 6d. to 5s, 1 Yes. 
2 1s. 6d. for Privates. 2 Yes. hs 
1 1s. 4d. to 2s. 1 10s, for period, 
(and beer, pair of boots, 
shirt and braces.) 
1 Is. fcas Privates a} 1 Yes. 
‘and 25s. bounty for period. 
1. : 1s. 6d. to Bs. od. 1 1s, a day. 
2 28. 
3 oe . {i 38. 
3 1 20s. to 1 10s. for period. 
30s. 
1 40s. to 
60s. 
1 25s. to 
40s. 
2 1 £2 
1 £1 1 10s. for period. 
1 ee ee | 1 
2 = oe - - - 9 


LL2 
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B.-192 other Battalions, 
1 is exempt from camp. 
1 is composed of Bank of England employés, and works under special conditions. 
47 do not pay the men. 
9 pay only men who perform special duties, e.g. band, fatigues, police, cooks, eto. 
corps levies subscription of from 12s. to 303. from each man towards expenses. 
1 corps pays the men, each company having its own system of payment. 


132 corps pay rates as shown below :— 


Daily Rate Daily Rate Weekly Rate 
Number. Rising J ccording equal for all Rising avcording Weekly Rate equal for 
to Rank. Ranks. to Rank. all Ranks. 
10 1s. for privates. 
5 ls. to ed. 
8 1s. to 2s, 6d. 
5 1s. to 28, cme 
2 | Site pa 
. for privates. 
OI Os. to Se 
1 6d. to Is. Fay 
1 9d. to 2s. 6d. 
1 9d. for privates. 
1 1s. to Is, 3d. 
1 1s 6d. for privates. 
1 $d. canteen ticket. E> 
3 6d. 
26 
47 (5 
8 
3 
1 
i 5s. to 7s. 
1 6s. to 8s. 6d. - 
1 7s. to 10s. 
9 2 10s. to 14s, 
1 128. to 14s, 
1 12s, to 14s. 6d. 
1 128. to 15s. 
1 14s. to 298. 
1 1s. on last day for ot money. 
2 5s. for boota. wins: zb 
1 6s. for boots. 
1 6s., and 3s, extra if parading in good 
boota. 
H a double rate if over 300 in camp. 
2 4s. 
1 4s. 6d. 
36) 5 5s, 
2 6s. 
1 7s. 
1 88. 
10 108. 
1 11s. 6d. 
3 12s, 
1 12s, 6d. 
1 13s. 6d. 
1 4s. 


In addition to giving the above rates,6 corps pay separation allowance, and 1 extra pay to band, cooks, and police. 


Y) Le Bot do you anticipate that the payment of men in other corps will necessitate a payment of your men 
in future 


All commanding officers not now paying fear that they will be forced to do so, with the exception of 4 corps. Many 
of those paying low rates anticipate having to increase them. 


4.—(g) Is there a brigade scale of pay in the brigade to which your unit belongs? 
36 - 2 ee - 


182 - . : - - - 


ee” 218 : 


: - - Yes 
- + © No 
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Volunteers (Infantry). 


5.—(a) Do your men attend regularly at drills other than in camp? 


189 - - - : - - Yes. 
= oe - : - : vey: moderately, not so well as formerly, &c. 
an ah Meno Sieienn ks lo. 
1 - - aS - + Sufficient for efficiency. 
218 


5.—(b) What is the average number of such attendances per man per annum ? 
i? Average 19. 


8.—(c) Do you think it practicable to require an increased number of such attendances for— 


(1.) Recruits? 
(ii.) Trained men? 


2 


9 


Recruits. | Treined men. 
No! cs Ges ae ke pee es ce Se SG ae Mes tet ss 196 170 
Vid oat ha: Pate ae Gate eo, Re gt Oa ay a rae” Ee 5 15 
Some men could give increase - es - - - - = 5 s = < 1 1 
Decrease recommended - - - - - - 2 So) wks 7 ae 2 3 
New scale proposed - - oe or, eee POT RES wer tie te 2 2 
Not without increased advantages - - - : - . eS ey és ‘< 2 3 
Yes, ifpaid = -  - erate Mer ss ysis han fee yer ter ie 7 11 
Yes, for sergeants = - : : - - - - - & - 3 = 1 
Yes, for those not attending comp - . - - - - - 2 . ‘. = 7 
Yes, if camp optional - . 2 e: . . = Pa 5 a ‘e = 1 
Better specification of work to be done required : a ges: aid ale. _ 1 
Attendance test fallacious. Test of efficiency should be examination : - ee 1 1 
No reply - - . - . eS * z a . ° 5 S es . 2 2 
218 218 
6. Are difficulties experienced by the men in getting away for half-holidays throughout the year ? 
1962 2 See BP es ee ee oT Yea 
562 . . <i . . - - - - No. 
34 ‘ 3 . . a - . - - Not on Saturdays. 
4 26 « - - : : - - No experience. 
2+ + - - . e : - ee No reply- ba 
218 
7.—(a) Are your companies exercised at— 
(i.) Company ranges ? 
(il.) Ranges belonging to your corps? 
(li) Public ranges used by other corps ? 
(iv.) Government ranges used by other corps ? 
i. only spn he Bs oe ee Wd es ome et ale ees | ets ake ata Rete co Se 
ii. only : - - - - - . : . . is . = - 61 
iii. only ee i a ee ee ee 
iv. only . of ca is . se) ose - : - - - - -h 
i. and ii. - ° - . - s : - 7 3 7 - 2 : - 33 
i. and iii, i) wo. ah wee, a es ee De Se a i et a ee 
i. and iv. - - - - : - - : . . . % - 2 
i ii. and iii. : . i. r s s a z : a 2 2 . S aey 
ii, and iv. : - . - er dei ash Aw: : . - : oe tent D! 
iii, and iv. EON ee fe A erage, gin Piet yah ee ane a? p Yaw Try as AO 
i. ii. and iii : - . - - - . - - . . é Ee - 6 
i. iii. and iv. Stay oer Sey Ose ay wie wees, ey nhet hee Pus de eee ei te 
i. ii. and iv. - - . - . ap need dee se who iste, ley Le > 8 
All classes of range : . . oe) Wien Lee tae - Ce Sine on Nee 8 
No reply re er nee ee ee! he es A Pe ia 
ee By 218 


In some few of the corps classified under “ii. only *. the ranges are jointly owned by two or more corps. 
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7.—(b) Is field firing possible at any or all of the ranges used ? 
Oa) Se ee tes SSS ee Vow 
84 - : - - : : - - No. 
T+ = 2 + + = + © Yes on a modified (or limited) scale 
VI) “2, Cae tees si ome 7:2 - Possible as regards ranges but impracticable on account 
of expense, crowded ranges at convenient times, etc; 
2 : : . : - - - : No reply 
218 


1.—(c) Are you ina tion, owing to convenient range accommodation, facility of travelling and lelsure of men, 
to carry out ad rotor course— : 


(L) For Recruits? 


(il.) For trained Volunteers? 


Recruits. 

Wes 62, cacy xe89 fen Wis - 29 
Yes, 1903 course - : = As 9 
Now reco ye, re ohn Bie 152 
No—range accommodation bad - 9 
No—distance too great - . . 4 
No—too expensive - : 12 
Musketry camp necessary = - : 1 
Limits must be removed + = - 2 

218 


7.—(@) If so, can you carry out that laid down in Musketry Regulations, 1903 ? 


7.—(e) Haye you carried out the new musketry course, and with what ease? 


Cannot do 1908 Can do 1903 
Course. Course. 
136 81 
136 81 


Have done 1903 Have not done 
Course. 1903 Course. 

38 

9 
P23 
9 
1 

47 Hu 

81 


Remarks. 


With difficulty (or “great” 
difficulty). 
Without difficulty (“com- 
parative ease,” etc.) 

14 anticipate difficulty. 
Extra grants will be required 
for (i) travelling, (ii) conversion 
of ranges, (iii) pay to men. 
With limit on number of 
rounds removed. 


The one remaining Corps carried out the 1903 course, but with such difficulty that it is not intended to 


do so again. 


Several commanding officers who expressed themselves as unable to carry out an increased course have 
answered question 7 (d) affirmatively, apparently interpreting ‘‘an increased musketry course” in 7 (¢) 98 
indicating a more stringent course than that of 1903; - 
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Volunteers (Infantry). 


7.—(f) Has any limit been imposed on the number of rounds fired on one day? If so, what? 


Corpe; 
No - + - + -20generallimit - - am Ker Ns) <) bs 76 
l4rounds - : . - 5 recruits only, others no limit, 21 
2 recruits and indifferent shots only, others no limit } 
2 practices (14 rounds) - - 1 general. 
1 recruits and indifferent shots only. } 8 
lindifferent shotponly - - + + += = 


s¢ Regulation ” number BS wee Meee Scobie eat pas) Ulan) ies Does 12 
(2 of these for recruits only). 


2lrounds - - ~-  -3-21 rounds general limit but recruits and bad shots 14. 
3-21 rounds general limit but recruits 14, 29 
2-21 rounds for recruits only. 
21-21 rounds general limit. 
28rounds - - -  - 2-28 rounds general limit but recruits 14, 
2-28 rounds general limit but recruits and bad shots 21. 
12-8 rounds general limit but recruits 21. 43 
2-28 rounds for recruits only. J 
36-28 rounds general limit. 
35 rounds - = + + +2 2+ 5 © © © © © © ¢ 3 
42 rounds - - - - - - : - eee ie, exe) Men eh) s: 2 
1 part - - . - : . . - . - . 2 
(See Musketry Regulations, (1 of these—recruits and bad shots 14 rounds): 
1898, p. 20-26.) 
3 days for course - oe - - : - oy oe? ven! Se - 1 


2 days for course - 1 2 days general time recruits 14 rounds a day. 
3 2 days-time for recruits only. 
6 2 days general So renee at “wer. Vier Ce 10 
Yes -  - - (limit not specified), 
Recruits only - : : 4 
Al. - 2 


oe ss see 6 
No reply - ay Arey Get vere iae ele jet Nis) ee USS Sen feet 4 
218 


8.—(a) Does suitable ground exist for company training within an easy distance of each company headquarters ? 
8.—() If not, how far do the companies go? 


Yes - - - - - - - - . - - . - - - lll 
No - - - 2 © + 81 

The Ground available but too amall, or 7 otherwiae unsuitable. 
Week-end camps are formed at the range - - + + + + «© «© 1 
198 

As regards those answering “no” the following are the distances given : 

2 miles ay Behe Set Wee Mer fs! iS. Ne CSA eB ais idly se xe 13 
ES AL ae te RRS et ree eee ee ee 
3s Si aii Get TP ae ae, cae ee Ss Sa ces er ee 4 
carey es We eo lathe Sa ote em Bete CS ee ra ee es ce ll 
5 a late? iets fem Sey gk cee es ete Mek) eh ee 9 
6 Beet Tar ey Res Cielo ae Rel, eh en cet oes Nets Te 6 
To» or as baie id tty ood Clete al rt ee ee ale en 6 
8 a ose As let, Wye et leet eM Ue tg ie ie ass is 2 
10 ,, ee ee Sei Se Me Bre eh ey titeagel “Tie. Mee ae 3 
ll, ee te pie. Bea Pet eh i ts Ret se? tsi hel ekg 8 2 
12 ,, Sh Tee isis even Mek ves) bar et ec 6 Uke eit ths 3 
4, yi ge fd ah fe pe ee Oss Ge ee se ss 2 
15, Be ste Bere ssh pet gp S0 Ses.) Met ec ae es Gee ere ie 3 
2, ee Se ee mee Neh Se Otel aie te Set ee ee ee Se 3 
25 eres tet ete Mey Rep tS) CS Aen Sel ose! tee oe 1 
Prohibitive distance - ee - ao . ay ery ee ac Re 2 
A railway journey ore ari ices Bes eke Sa | ee Noy en Feel 5 1 
No distance given - *+ + © = © © 2 2 2 © © 9 
81 


9.—Is your corps so divided as to make it difficult for the whole unit to be assembled at any time for combined 
exercise ? 
= eS ° - : : - - : . Yes. 
No. 
‘. 2 . 7 =: . iS = - - Can be assembled but no ground. 


i ~ 
= 
o| Soa 
e 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


Pay. 


Cap.tation 
Grants. 


‘They should have Hythe, signalling and gymnasium certifica: 
They should have an annual musketry course - 


‘They should have an annual re-drilling course 
‘They should have a biennial re-drilling course - 


' They should be no expense to the battalion - - 


’ They should be granted travelling expenses - - : 


‘They should not be Army Recruiters - - - - 
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10.—Have you any saggestions to make about Permanent Staff Sergeants ? 


More care should be taken in their selection 
The Commanding Officer should have a voice in selection = - 
Adjutants having personal knowledge of good men should be allowed 
apply for them ar PKale es Ba fe li'y ber lage Tate Ca 
There is a difficulty in getting vacancies filled 
Number should be increased - - : 
-Quarter-Master Sergeant should be added 
Orderly Room Clerk required- - - 
*They should be qualified signallers - 


. Number of Commanding Officers 
Suggestion. making the Suggestion 

A Quarter-Master is needed - - - : - - : - 3 
A retired Quarter-Master should be appointed Quarter Master - 1 
A retired Quarter-Master Sergeant should be appointed Quarter-Master 1 
A Bandmaster is required - : - - : - - : 1 
Acting Sergeant-Major should be a Warrant Officer : : - 97 
Acting Sergeant-Major should have permanent rank = - - : 4 
Position of acting Sergeant-Major should be improved - coe 3 
Permanent Staff-Sergeants should be younger men - - : 3 
They should have seven years’ qualifying service - : - : 1 
They should be Colour Sergeants - = - of ep seh Spee 1 
They should be serving with the Colours Pte deat tcy GO ee 2 
A proportion might be Ist Class Reservists - : : : : 1 
They should come direct from the regulars - - - = = 2 
The Commanding Officer should be given more hold over thom = - 2 
It should be easier to send back unsuitable men - : - 2 
They should pass a period on probation a Bee a Vis - 3 
Three years’ tenure Sp ais whee eo cse) daemurieh gets iat » fe 4 
Four years’ tenure So Eee ret tee tne Saas Pap es ee 2 
Five years’ tenure - : - - - - ~ - 2 6 
Seven years’ tenure se ie? ee Ye cs - wee 

Limited tenure - : - : : - - . . 


eee 


8 
One should be a Musketry Instructor - - 


They should have a recognised position as in the Militia 
They should have a better status - = - ee 


Their pay should be increased - - = e 
There should be a ruling as to pay from Corps funds 


Their pay should be uniform = - - : : - ° 


They should have better prospects of promotion - : 
They should be promoted after certain length of service 
They should be given rank of Quarter-Master Sergeant - 


tone ab ie G Saha aden Seca ah yt oredresubs Olen 4m Ge Ta anreuetss Cee! Go Lene NG ae ee CUralC te 


oe aes Oece cataracts eteert ¢ Zeb ac oh Real ie 89s 


Coe ie iat Ware Tanta ae ae et Pe TC 


- 
woenr men Bare mem ar knee ROME 


11._Summary of remarks made in answer to Question 11. 


A very large number think that “ the time has now come for the Volunteer to be paid,” i.e, they would go beyond 
the tradition that the Volunteer, beyond having his expenses paid, gives his services gratuitously. Many would 
have all ranks paid at Army rates while on duty. Some go further and demand pay equal in each case to the wages 
earned by the individual, while a considerable percentage urge the issue of separation allowances for married men: 
Frequent allusion also is made to the Yeomanry; competition with that force appears to affect the Volunteers 
unfavourably. In brief, some think that pay, or a more comprehensive scale of compensation, is all that is needed to fill 
the ranks of both officers and men, and that, if granted, this would minimise the difficulties with employers ; others 
fear the employers would be in just the eame difficulty as before. “Tho question is one of ability to attend and 


choles of time, nat of pay;” again, “ men are often not placed in a position to dictate to their employers regarding 
eir leave.”. 


The returns of battalions recruited from more independent classes in many cases deprecate any question of pay 


being raised, especially for officers, on the ground that it would introduce a new element, alter the traditional tone, 
and attract a less desirable class of men. 


It is urged that these should be raised to meet the additional expense ontailed by the extra work now demanded. 
There is a general complaint that “ too much has to be done with the 35s. grant,” especially in cases where, though the 
numbers of men earning grants have decreased, the administrative expenses remain almost as great. 


Some point out the likelihood of abuses in any system which regulates payments by a standard of “ technical” 98 
opposed to real efficiency ; others, on the contrary, think capitation grants should be graduated in exact ratio to the 
etticiency, as represented either by standards of musketry, or by drills and training attended. 


f It is held that a dead-level grant is unjust, as conditions vary enormously in different corps, testimony to which 
is sufficiently borne by the diametrically opposite conclusions expressed on almost every point. A common instance of 
extra expenditure occurs in scattered districts, where men may have to travel a considerable distance to attend 
acombined or company training, or to fire courses ; brakes have often to be hired and railway farcs paid. Thus “it may 
necessarily cost nearly twice as much to make a man efficient in one corps as in another.”. 
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Volunteers (Infantry). 


Most Commanding Officers seem to feel the weight of financial responsibility very heavy on their shoulders, The 
general consensus of opinion would appear to be that ourrent expenses can be met by the present grant, but that the 
Government should pay in full for all outlay on drill halls, ranges, orderly rooms, headquarter offices, armouries, 
to cover which the grants are held to be insufficient, especially in scattered districts where each company may have to 
be supplied with separate headquarters of its own. This point is very strongly insisted upon. 


In some battalions much money is unremuneratively spent in paying interest on loans and debts, which there is little 
or no prospect of paying off; it is urged that public money would be well spent in freeing such units once and for 
all from this unproductive expenditure. 


Greater liberality of treatment is urged under the following heads : 
(a) Initial outlay of officers. 
(b) Supply of officers’ chargers, 
(c) Tents and marquees in camp. 
(a) Expenses of oyclista. 
(e) Special compensation to medical officers. 


A minimum of three years is suggested, ds the present fortnight’s notice is incompatible with discipline ; the battalion Conditions 
has no hold on the men. This object, it is proposed, might also be secured by the grant of an annual retaining bonus of Service. 
for each efficient man “to be held in trust by the Commanding Officer, who might thereby have power to make de- 
ductions as punishments, if necessary.” 


Various proposals for a Volunteer Reserve are put forward, mostly having as a basis a small retaining fee. 


There is a desire on the part of Commanding Officers to be allowed greater latitude in the control of their units. They Power of 
plead for discretionary power to determine efficiency, to exempt from camp, to punish offenders, to extend the issue of Command- 
ammunition, to hold out promises of inducements in the name of the Government to owners of private transport, to ing Officers. 
have, if not the choice of adjutants, s full control over their appointment, and the right of extending or reducing the 
period of tenure. 

There is a general request for a regular soldier as quartermaster; it is contended that this would save much cost Permanent 
in administration. Better N.C.0.8 are asked for, and the offering of special terms is suggested in order to obtain ex- Staff. 
regular N.C.0.8. 

One or two Returns suggest that a Commanding Officer should be appointed on the staff of each General Officer Administra- 
Commanding the district, with pay, in order to give expert opinion on all Volunteer matters, Fuller representation tion. 
at Army Headquarters is also asked for, such a8 would lead to @ more complete understanding of the needs of the 
Force. ‘‘ Sympathy in high places is required by the Volunteers.” 

Many advocate that all officers should be under the Army Act, and the rank and file also subject to military law, Status of 
at any rate during training or performance of any duty. The status of the Yeomanry officer is alleged to have been Officers. 
raised to the detriment of that of the Volunteer officer. Various privileges are requested, such as exemption from juries, 
facilities for joining riding and other instructional classes to a greater extent than at present, reduction of railway 
fares, and so forth. 


There is a general desire to obtain equipment from regular sources, e.g., all clothing from Pimlico, and full transport Equipment. 
and supplies under the auspices of the Army Service Corps. ‘‘ Hiring,” one says, “ is a delusion and a snare.”. 


The Regulations laid down in A.O. 91 of April, 1901, have taxed some corps more than others, and different opinions are Different 
expressed as to the standard of efficiency required. For instance, a few hold that, «the present regulations and re- views as to 
quirements are not too oppressive.” Many, however, think there should at least be no annual compulsion for individuals Regulations. 
to attend camp, various modifications being suggested, such as attendance in alternate years, or inducements by 
recognised pay or grants at higher rates for longer attendance. Or else they plead for discretion to relax altogether 
requirements regarding camps, in-cases where they are satisfied with efficiency in shooting and general intelligence. 


Many, however. state strongly their conviction that nothing can be considered an efficient substitute for camp training. 
and that men must be made to attend camp if they are to approach a minimum ofefficiency. Thus ‘ Attendance in 
camp is absolutely necessary.” ‘The men must be made to attend the whole camp training ; and employers must be 
persuaded that this is a Volunteer’s necessary duty.” ‘“ Consecutive training in camp is essential; to let men dribble in 
and come and go as they please is a hopeless system.” Again, “it is impossible to train Volunteers in military 
duties without attendance in camp, especially country corps.” Some think that in view of the greater importance 
of efficiency, in the case of officers and N.C.O.s “ their work should be doubled.” These would have stricter pro- 
motion tests all round, and compulsory attendance for a fortnight every year in camp. 


Some speak almost in despair: “the training is inadequate, but it is impracticable to make any further demands 
for work. I have no proposal to make.” 


A considerable number of suggestions of a general character are made ; but there are few which do not involve General 
great outlay. Most have confined themselves to stating their difficulties ; but many who attempt to find some soiution 
of them consider them too serious to cope with under the present organisation of the force. 


There is throughout a divergence of opinion, which is attributable partly to the fact that some corps are more 
“‘ go-ahead ”’ than others, but chiefly to the very varying conditions surrounding the different unite which call for variety 
of treatment. 

Throughout the reports there is much to show that matters have come to  dead-lock. The necessity for stringent 
regulations is fully acknowledged, but the “remarks” are, in the majority of cases, directed to showing how badly 
the shoe pinches. « There is a limit beyond which civilians cannot be expected to give their services and time to the 
State . : : : This limit has been reached, if not exceeded, by the present regulations.” 


It is to be the best class of men who feel the difficulty of the regulations most. Men in responsible civilian 
positions find it impossible to get away for the requisite period ; for the highly trained man is equally valuable both 
to his military unit and also to his employer; and, generally speaking, the more capable he is, so much the more 
indispensable does he become to both, and the latter has the first claim. 
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Compulsory 
Service. 
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Tho financial result of the drop in numbers is represented as very scrious: Commanding Officers find that the 
machinery required for working a lesser number is practically as great, and with the continucd loss of capitation grants 
many battalions will shortly be ‘‘ absolutely bankrupt.” The attitude of the public towards the Volunteer Force is Tepre- 
sented by some as being one of apathy, and the necessity of bringing home to people their responsibilities as citizens js 
dwelt upon. Thus one Commanding Officer says: “‘ The majority join primarily as a recrcation,” but “ as they find 
their duties become irksome many cry off.” Again, we are told that certain employers “ profess to encourage Volun. 
teers in their pay, but allow every difficulty to be thrown in their way.’? Some, it seems, openly flout the idea of 
volunteering, but “if they realised the near necessity of conscription thoy would give Volunteers preference.” 4 
few consider that the mere “threat of the Ballot will bring the numbers to strength and wake people up;” but 
@ greater percentage think that the apathy of the public has gone too far, or at least, that they do not take the Volun. 
teers seriously. 


There are many expressions of opinion which aro either explicitly in favour of compulsory service or point to gres 
dissatisfaction with present conditions :—‘‘ As constituted at present, the force can never be made thoroughly efficient” ; 
‘the only jsolution lies in some form of compulsory service,” and that “it is idle to suggest remedies which are 
merely tinkering with the evil’? and “ will not touch the root of the matter.’ “ We cannot increase the work without 
the Ballot: the Ballot is infinitely better than any idea of pay.’: ‘‘ Every able-bodied man over seventeen should 
serve in some force. ‘‘ People would be all the better men and citizens for military training.” “It is national 
necessity to train as many—not as few—of the male population to arms as possible—not in undisciplined rifle clubs.”: 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS TO OFROULAR OF QUESTIONS, 


IX.—VOLUNTEERS (ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPS, zErc.). 


The questions were sent to the Officers Commanding Detachments of the R.A.M.C. (Volunteers) and to the 
senior Medical Officers of Volunteer Infantry Brigades. Replies were received from all of these. 

In the R.A.M.G. (Volunteers.) there are 28 Companies, divided into 8 District Commands. 

There are 46 Volunteer Infantry Brigades, 38 of which have Bearer Companies of their own, 2 of which have Bearer 
Companies attached from the R.A.M.C. (Volunteers)—included in the 28 Companies of that corps—and 6 of which 
have no Bearer Company. 

The summaries which follow deal with the replies of the Officers commanding R.A.M.C. (Volunteer) Detachments, 
and with those of the 38 Senior Medical Officers of Brigades which have Bearer Companies: the replies of the Senior 
Medical Officers of Brigades which have no Bearer Companies were necessarily incomplete and have not been 


summarized. 


4.—(a) State the occupations and professions from which your officers are drawn :— 


This question waz not strictly appropriate: the only grades of officers in the R.A.M.C. (Volunteers) and in the 
Brigade Bearer Companies wh» are not necessarily Meidcal Men are the Quartermasters and Transport Officers of 
the R.A.M.C. The informition received showed that of the 168 Officers returned in the reply to Question 1.— (4) i. 


below, there were :— 
Medical men - - - . - a - 149 
Q£ other occupations- - : - - - 19 


Total - - 168 


Med‘cal Officers have been omitted in dealing with the answers to questions 1.—(a). and 1.—(b). in the Volunteer 
Artillery, Engineer and Infantry Summaries (pp. 222, 236, and 259): vhe following is a statement (based on the 


Army List) of the total number of Medical Officers in the Volunteer Force :— 


Rezimznia! ( Royal Garrison Artillery - - _ 5 . 181 
Med cal 4 Royal Engineers (including Submarine Miners) - 61 
Officers. t Infantry - - - - - - = ‘S BAT 

Ofiicers ( Brigade Bearer Companies - - - - - 62 
of | R.A.M.C. Volunteers - - - : : : 108 
957 


The Senior Medical Officers of Volunteer Infantry Brigades (46) ave Infantry Rezimeatal Med‘cal O%cers and are 
included in the figure 547. Of the 62 Officers of Brigade Bearer Companies, 14 are Infantry Regimental Med:cal 


Officers seconded. 


1.—(4) i. How many officers have you on this date ?* 
ii. How many have been to a university or public school? 
iii, How many have served in the Regular Army ? 


i. ii. 


| 
R.A.M.C. (Volunteers, —- - - 106 TU 3 


| 
| 
Brigade Bearer Companies - | 62 49 2 


1.—(¢) Are your officers drawn from classes to which the prospect of obtaining an Army commission would be an 


inducement to join the Volunteers ? 
R.AM.C. (Volunteers) :— 


5 Companies - - - - - - Yes. 
5 Companies - : - - - - Might be an inducement. 
- No. 


18 Companies - : - 5 a 
Brijade Bearer Companies :— 


7 - - - - - - - - Yes. 

1 - : - : : - - . Might be an inducement. : 
20 p, 3 F eS 2 e . - No. 
10 e a 2 A ake s - No reply. 


*Tue Date of the Circular Letter. 
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1.—(e) Are the allowances received by your officers in the different ranks sufficient to cover their expenses when in 
camp ? 
R.A.M.C. (Volunteers) :— 
27 Companies - - - + + = No. 
1 Company - - + + + + Yes, if camped at Netley. 


Brigade Bearer Companies: — 
32 ee ee ele le UNO, 
8 += + = + + = + + No reply. 


1.—(/) If there are expenses and subscriptions not so covered, state their average amount for each rank. 


R.A.M.C. (Volunteers) :— 


No of Companies. Field Officers. | Others. 
2 £2 £2 
5 £3 8 
5 £4 to £5. £A to £5. 
5 2s. Gd. a day and 4 or & guineas a week for locum tenens: 
2 £8 5 
7 £9 5 
1 £10 £5 


Brigade Bearer Companies :— 


ll - - Equal for all ranks, rarging from 6s. to 30s. a day: Average 15s. 6d. a day. 

4 - - Equal for all ranks, ranging from 3 guineas to 15 guineas a week. Average £7 15s. a week. 
1 - - Varying according to rank 12s, to 20s. a day. 

4- - Varying according to rank, ranging from £2 to £10 for juniors, from £8 to £20 for seniors. 


Average £5 10s. for juniors, £12 for seniors. 
Le: - Varying according to rank, £10 per annum for juniors, £25 per annum for Captains. 
1 -  - Stated that they should receive £5 per week for locum tenens: 
16 - - No reply. 


1.—(q) Do your officers find difficulty in complying with the regulations as regards camps ? 


Numbers of Companicsy 


Yes. No. | No reply. 
1 ce re 
R.A.M.C. (Volunteers) : - : | 27 s] | _ 
Brigade Bearer Companies - - - 22 12 i 4 


1.—(h) If your answer to (7) Is in the affirmative, state whether the difficulty is of a kind that money would 
romove, or a difficulty in getting leave of employers. 


R.A.M.C. (Volunteers) :— 


8 Companies - - Pressure of professional duties. 
19 Companies : - A kind which money would remove, i.¢., cost of locum tenens. 


Brigade Bearer Companies :— 


1 : - : : Pressure of professioral duties. 
19 - - - : A kind which mony would remove. 
2 - : - - Not stated. 
1.—(7) If your answer to (y) is in the negative, state whether an increased attendance could be given, and, if so, 


how much, 
R.AM.C. (Volunteers): — 
1 Company - - + + ~ Very seldom that more time could be given 
Brigade Bearer Companies :— 


5 ‘6 4 is a ia FS 3 Up to 14 days. 
1 . S - = - - - Yes, if paid. 
6 5 5 4 5 2 . - No, 
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4.—(j) Have your officers difficulty in finding the time necessary to attend a School of Instruction, either for a 
month in one reas’ or for a fortnight inganeseatte years, In addition to their annual training in camp ? 


R.A.M.O. (Volunteers) :— 
All have difficulty: 


Brigade Bearer Companies :— 
2 5 - ‘s % 7 . : No: 


31 E: = - ° - : - Yess 
Be 2+ 5s 2+ + + + No reply: 


Recommendations were made :— 


(1) Local Schools: 
(2) Attendance at schools as alternative to campi 


2.—With reference to the categories specified below— 
(a) State approximately the occupations in which your men are engaged. 


Category: R.A.M.C. Volunteers: | + Bearer Companies: 
Percentage: Percentage: 

i; Professional men oe : - 16 1 
ii; Clerks - - - : : - - 22 15 
iii. Shopmen - - - + - = = 7 14 
iv: Artizans - : - - - - - 33 42 
v: Men in business on their own account - - 3 2 
vi: Agricultural Labourers - - - - - _ 
vii. Town Labourers- + = - - - oe 1 2 
viii: Minors - : : - - - - - - 
ix: Factory or manufacturing hands - 5 16 
x. Men in private employ (Gardeners &c. - 1 _- 
xi: Men in Government employ sale Ss 2 1 
xii. Other occupations = - - - - - *10 7 


* Mainly Warehousemen. 
+ Ten of these gave no answer: 


(6)—What is the annual leave or holiday given to the employes in each of those occupations ? 


The answers to this question were insomplete and did not admit of any general conclusion being drawn. 


(c)—Do they receive pay or salary from their employers while absent on military duties ? 


R.A.M.C. (Volunteers) :— 
The only men receiving such pay are 60 por cent. of one Company and a few professional mon, clerks, shopmen, and 
Government employés in five other Companies. 
Brigade Bearer Companies :— 
“ The only men receiving such leave are 70 por cent: of one company, and a few clerks, shopmen, men in private 
employ, Government employés, and a few others in nine other corps; The grant of such leave is apparently quite 
unusual: 


(¢) Is leave for military duty in addition to annual leave or holiday ? 
R.A.M.C. (Volunteers) :— 

In the case only of abouc one quarter of the Government employés, #.e. about 0:5 per cent. of the whole force, 
Brigade Bearer Companies :— 


17 z . - - - - : - - oe - + Nos 
AG: py ete aia eet Raed Deve mee Sa te - + + + + No replys 
6 S A 5 S 5 : . . * - - - A few men in business on 


their own account, clerks, 
and Government employés 
teceive additional leave 
for military duty, but tho 
privilege is unusual. 


3.—Looking at the character of the occupations of the men in your unit, 
(2) What is the maximum period in camp which you consider can be given ? 
(6) Could the period in camp stated under (a) be given every year? 
(c) By what proportion of your unit at a time could such camp be attended normally ? 
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4.—(b) If more time could be given than at present, state whether you consider it could be given (1.) with or (ii. 


without extra grants. 
R.A.M.C. (Volunteers) :— 


Additional period possible with in- 
creased grants—never without them: 


Number of Companies Percentage Percentage 
which can give one week in of strength for of strength for 
camp every year. that week. A period— that period. 
None. length not 7 days. 
stated. 
5 33 to 50 5 
8 50 3 5 
1 60 1 
5 90 5 5) 
7 100 7 60 


In two companies the maximum period in camp was three days, to be given by 80 per cent. in 


three. 


Brigade Bearer Companies :— 


two years out of 


Additional period possible with increased 
Number of grante—never without them. 
Companies which can Percentage Tee ee ee pero 
give one week of strength for for. ihe 
in camp that week. A period— on le period 
every year. None. 3 days. 7 days. length not aoe 
stated =! 

3 50 _- 1 2 _ 

1 60 - _- _- 1 _ 

2 66 2 - = a = 

2 70 — _ a 2 

4 75 3 _- 1 _ = 

1 80 1 _ _ _ - 

5 90 1 _- - 4 zs 

2 Not stated. _ 2 _— — i 80 

‘ 1 ” od = 1 _ i 35 

1 fe _ —— 1 = 1 60 

3 ” - 3 - | 66 

2 ‘A - - 2 Nas 5 

2 s = _ 2 _ : 90 

1 ” _ _ 1 _ ‘ 99 
1 + _ _ 1 = Not stated. 

31 _ uf 24 | _ 

7 Companies - - - - . - - i . . - Noreply. 


3..—() Would the division of the 
proportion ? 


R.AM.C. (Volunteers) :— 


2l Companies - 
7 Companies - 


Brigade Bearer Companies :— 


noo 
ae, 
eee 
eee 


period of camp into 


No. 


and August. 


No. 
Yes. 
No reply. 


eres 
shee 
ere, 
eres 
ry 
sree 


to efficiency. 


two portions render possible the attendance of a larger 


Possibly—Whitsun 


Yes, but detrimental 
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Volunteers (Royal Army Medical Corps, etc.). 


4.—(a) If difficulty is experienced by your unit in attending camp, say whether it arises from conditions :— 
(i.) Which money would not remove (i.e. difficulties with employers). 


(ii.) Which furthur expenditure (c.g. pay while in camp) would remove. 


R.A.M.C. (Volunteers) :-— 


Mainly (i.) Mainiy (ii.) 
Wholly (i.) but also but also Remaining. 
partly (ii.) partly (i.) 
5 6 16 1 Company (composed of students) 
difficulty due to family arrange- 
ments. 


Brigade Bearer Companies :— 


No Mainly (i.) Equal Mainly (ii.) 
serious Wholly (i.) but also (i a y. but also Wholly (ii.) No reply. 
difficulty. ; partly (ii.) | +) and (ti.) partly (i.) 
5 3 1 4 4 13 8 


4.—(c) If you consider that further attendance at camp might be obtained for further money grants, would you 
prefer that these should be given as :—(i.) capitation grants to corps (ii.) payments from the State to men individua 1,. 


R.A.M.C. (Volunteers) -— aa 
The 12 Companies which can give further time in camp would prefer Capitation grant, 


Brigade Bearer Companies :— 


Bye) ees, OAs ers, 
3- - + «2 - 


Capitation grant. 

Pay to ths men. 

Partly capitation grant, partly as pay 
Not stated. 


[2] 00 


4,—(d) Is the camp allowance sufficient to provide— 
(i.) For the general expenses and food for the men; 


(ii.) For any payment to the men. 


R.A.M.C. (Volunteers) :— 


18 Companies- - -  ~- Sufficient for (i.), insufficient for (i) and (ii) combined. 

- + + + Sufficient for (i.) and a small payment to the men. 

Insufficient even for (i.). 

: : - - Sufficient for (i.) except as regards Transport Section. 
insufficient for (ii.). 

Sufficient for both. This Company is attached to a Fie!d 
Army Brigade. 


arr 
. 


1 Company 
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Brigade Bearer Companies :— 

- - - - - - Snfficient for both (i.) and (it.). 
- Sufficient for (i.), insufficient for (i.) and (ii.) combined. 
- Sufficient for (i.), and for a small payment to the men; 
. - - - : - Insufficient. 
s - - - - - Not stated. 
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3.—(c) Do you pay the men, and, if so, how much ? 
RAM, (Volunteera) :— 


No. 


Yes. One of these is attached to a Field Army Brigade. 
Cooks, &c., only. 


Only for fortnight’s camp. 


eete 
pete 
ee te 


- =» «©  ~ Is, 6d. a day, and 5s. to men who attended previous year, 
and 5s. to men staying fortnight, and 10s. a week 


to Cooks. 
ee - 65s. to 108. a week. 
ae - + Not stated. 
a 5 is = 20s. to 25s. for fortnight’s camp. 
Brigade Bearer Companies :— i 
w- - - 2 + = Yes, 1 : 
1. + + + + + Cooks and fatigues only. i 
7 - - - - + No 
l1- + + + + + The men pay. 
Wl- + + + + + No reply. 
; Rates of pay:— 


- Daily rate equal for all 4}d. to 2s., average 1s, 2d, 
- + «© + + + Daily rate rising according to rank. (1) Is, to 4s; 
(2) 1s. for privates. (3) 1s. 4d. for privates, 


6 
3 
7 + Weekly rate equal for all 3s. 6d. to 10s., average 6s; 6d, 
Q2- e . . . - Not stated, 

16 


ie Frama Y Tf not, do you anticipate that the payment of men in other Corps will necessitate a payment of your men 


Answered affirmatively in all cases where no pay is given, except as regards the Bearer Company whose 
men contribute towards expenses. 


4.—(g) Is there a brigade scale of pay in the brigade to which your unit belongs ? 
R.A.M.C. (Volunteers) :— 
Not applicable, 


. Brigade Bearer Companies :— 


Vicar ws Soe Se Pas 
38 


8.—(a) Do your men attend regularly at drills other than in camp? 
R.A.M.C. (Volunteers) :-— 
Answered affirmatively in every case. 


Brigade Bearer Companies :— 


8.—(b) What is the average number of such attendances per man per annum? 
R.A.M.C. (Volunteers) :— 

Average 25, 

Brigade Bearer Companies :— 


18 


ie » Average 32. 
20 


- Reply indefinite. 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS TO CIRCULAR OF QUESTIONS, 


(1.) Recruits ; 
(li.) Trained men? 


R.A.M.C. (Volunteere) :— 


Volunteers (Royal Army Medical Corps, etc.). 
§.—(c) Do you think it practicable to require an increased number of such attendances for— 
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SSeS 


Number of Companies. Re-ruits. Trained men. 
19 No. No. 
2 Yes. | Yea. 
7 Might do 60. ; 10 more if not attending camp. 


Brigade Bearer Companies :— 


TT 


Number of Companies. Recruite. Trained men. 
25 No. No. 
2 No. Yea. 
2 If some inducement offered. If some inducement offered. 
9 No reply. No reply. 


6.—Are difficulties experienced by the men in Getting away for half-holidays throughout the year? 


R.A.M.C. (Volunteers) :— 


Brigade Bearer Companies :-- 
13 


| 8leswan 


- Yes. 


rer) 
ee eee 
eens 
eo eee 
ore ae 


- No. 


Yes. 


No. 


eee nee 
heen ne 
a er 
rr rey 
vee tne 


No reply. 


- Sometimes. 
+ Not on Saturdays. 
- Not ofter 5 pm. 


Sometimes. 
Not on Saturdays. 
The half-holidays are on different days. 


The questions regarding musketry aro not applicable to R.A.M.C. (Volunteers) and Brigade Bearer Companies. 


8.—(c) Does suitable ground exist for company training within an easy distance of each company Headquarters? 
(b) If not, how far do the companies go? 


R.A.M.C. (Volunteers): — 


Number of Companies. Reply to (a.) Distance. 
5 No 5 miles . 
5 Most work done at headquarters A train journey otherwise 
7 Not for Bearer Column work 4 miles 
3 Yes 
1 Work done at headquarters - 
7 No reply ee 
Brigade Bearer Companies :— 
Number of Companies. Reply to (a.) Distance. 
Y — 
a No Not stated 
1 Not for field training 7 miles 
23 No reply a 
NN 
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Paea ae your Corps so divided asto make it dificult forthe whole unit to.be assembled at any time for combined 


R.A.M.C. (Volunteers) :— 


19 Companies - No. 
1 Company - ee ele Yes. 


8 Companies - - - - + Noreply. 
Brigade Bearer Companies :— 
18 Ee Seer eer - + + No 
5 < s 7 5 - - : Yes, 
bed < s 5 5 . . . No reply. 


10.—Hayve you any suggestions to make about Permanent Staff Sergeants ? 
R.A.M.C. Volunteers :— 


Suggestion. Number of District C.0.'s making it. 


Acting Sergeant Major should be a warrant officer - : : : 
First claas men needed Sy, aRSY, LSerriae adhe yg <3 tats Pas 
One instructor each year should go to training school at Aldershot - 
There should be one instructor per Company eee. tis - 
They should know more of office duties, returns, and Volunteer conditions 
Promotion from 2nd to lst Class Staff Sergeant after qualifying service 
Allowance for residence near headquarters - - - . : - 


a et OD 


Three District Commanding Officers made no suggestions. 


Brigade Bearer Companies :— 
There is no Permanent Staff, but in five cases the establishment of one was recommended, 


11.—Summary of Remarks made in answer to Question 11. 


R.A.M.C. (Volunteers). 


Remarks bear chiefly on the difficulties connected with the supply of officers and the sacrifice involved by attendance 
at camp. In most cases, it appears, the officers have to provide @ locum tenens during their absence at camp, unless 
they have # partner who is unfettered by similar obligations: they cannot run the risk of losing their practice, and the 
State, it is urged, should compensate them in full. It is also pointed out that a medical officer is in s different position 
to a combatant officer, in that his military duties coincide with those of his everyday life: he has already acquired 
the necessary professional qualifications ; he does not acquire them at the expense of the State: on the contrary, the 


State is indebted to him, for he joins as & trained man, and is “ at onoe of greater value.” It is therefore claimed for 
him that he should receive pay and allowances, 


Attention is called to the difficulty of obtaining officers in districts where there are no medical schools vo draw 
from. Where these exist, it is possible to fill the ranke with a considerable percentage of medical students, who have 
no difficulty in complying with the efficiency regulations. 


The employer difficulty is almost universal; it is found that “ men anxious and willing to join are unable to 
guarantee leave from their civil occupation.” The greater proportion of the men are olerks, who cannot always make 
themselves available at the time required, so that compulsory camp has become injurious to recruiting : evidence is 
borne that ‘employers are averse to giving leave save at recognized holiday periods.” 


It is held by some that the efficiency regulations are too severe for the individual, especially for those who enter 
with professional or technical knowledge: individual instruction is, however, more necessary in this arm of the force, 
so that the minimum number for @ parade need not be fixed as it is at present. 


For a similar reason more instructors are asked for, and for “the proper instruction of the men ” full equipment, 
Field Hospital equipment, is deemed necessary. 


Camp training is held by some to be less necessary in the R.A.M.C., since a large part of their training oan be 
carried out at Head Quarters. 


The opinion is expressed that inducements in the form of pay are “ unnecessary and undesirable,” but this view is 


exceptional. It is a matter of general agreement, however, that fuller equipment should be provided both for the 
individual and for the unit. 


The establishment of transport sections is stated to be adequate ; an officer is required for every section, not one )cr 
unit; a veterinary officer should also be added, and extra grants allowed for the training of drivers. 
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Volunteers (Royal Army Medical Corps, etc.). 
Bearer Companies. 


The subject most frequently alluded to is to the expense to which officers are put from having to attend camp, the 
total expenses in Connection with a locum tenens being calculated, in one case, at as higha figure as £15 per week. One 
officer urges tho neceasity for providing a locum tenens, because other doctors sit idle at home, ready to pounce upon 
the Volunteer Medical Officer's patients. 


It is represented that officers in joining the Volunteers get no change in the nature of their professional work, and 
that in consequence their Volunteer work presents few of the features of a holiday. The result of this is stated to 
be that while doctors are willing to join as combatant officers, they will not take over the Bearer Company. It is 
thought that those who offer their professional services should he paid as such—“ it is an indignity that a medical 
officer pays to be allowed to give his professional services for nothing.” If more recognition was made of their position, 
and more powers given to officers commanding Bearer Companies as officers in command of units, the volunteer 
medical commission would be more sought after. 


Some would like all medical officers to be departmentally organized, and many would like the Bearer Companies to 
be independent altogether of the battalions from which they are now drawn ; “no Bearer Company in the strength of 
and supernumerary to Regiments will ever answer the purpose for which it was formed—it is neither one thing 
nor the other, and not worth continuing.” Under the present system combatant officers do not like to part with any 
of their men even to act as stretcher-bearers, and men detailed for bearer work are often the “ undesirables": of the 
Companies ; in one or two brigades no bearer company can be raised, as the strength of the battalions isso low. For 
these reasons one homogeneous corps is suggested, completely independent and comprising all medical personnel except 
regimental stretcher-bearers. 


The organization of the latter should be perfected, and the appearance of a stretcher bearer section on parade at the 
annual inspection should be made @ condition of efficiency for the unit to which it belongs. It should, at least, be 
inspected annually by the senior medical officer. 


It is urged on many sides that the establishment of bearer companies should be raised to that of R.A.M.C. com- 
panies ; the grant obtainable with the present numbers is insufficient, and the unit is not self-supporting. 


Suggestions in this connection are that R.A.M.C. companies should be attached for duty with any Volunteer 
Infantry Brigade, that Combined Bearer Companies and Field Hospitals be formed, that equipment and completesets 
of medical instruments be furnished for each company for instructional purposes, that the positions of medical 
officers in command be made less ambiguous, that their financial responsibilities be minimized if the present low 
establiahments are adhered to, and that the companies be mobilised and ordered on a route march every year. 


As regards the men, considerable difficulcy is, as a rule, found with employors; the best men can least be spared, 
and in any case leave for military purposes is “a most uncommon Concession.” 

Some suggest that the R.A.M.C. uniform be universally adopced. Another step to popularize the force would be 
to provide a certain amount of hospital-training, and to attach a R.A.M.C. sergeant to each company. Much good it 


1s alleged could be done throughout the force, which is intelligent enough to profit thereby, if instruction could be 
freely disseminated through the medium of literature ; an amplification of the text-book dealing with all branches 


of medical duties is desirable. 

One officers thinks there is not sufficient work for a Bearer company in a brigade, and that it might be abolished, 
but the majority hold quite a different opinion. 

Other suggestions are that all medical officers be mounted, and that the senior medical officer should receive 
allowances on the same scale as the reat of the Brigade Staff, with whom he messes. z 
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IX a—VOLUNTEERS (ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPS erc.). 
SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTIONS. 


1.—In replying to questions 1 g.* and 1 2.” as regards Medical Officers, any practical suggestions for the removal 
of the difficulty may be briehy stated. ea ; 
RA.M.C. (Volunteers) :-— 


The difficulty is wholly on account of professional duties, and would, in the majority of cases, be removed by camp 
pay and allowances adequate to cover the expense of employing a locum tenens. 

In one Company the officers attend camp in alternate years, and in two Companies a local camp every second or 
third year would remove the difficulty. 


Brigade Bearer Companies :— 
The difficulty is almost entirely one which money would remove; that is to say, either liberal pay and allowances or 


an allowance to cover the cost of a locum tenens. 
In twelve Companies there is no difficulty in giving a week in camp. 


2.t—With reference to question (7.)* state whether your Transport Officers have diffloulty in finding the time 
necessary for attending at a School of Instruction. 
R.A.M.C. (Volunteers) :— 
4 groups of Companies have Transport Officers ; reply :— = 
tet ee ee ee yes ua ee 5 Sees Bee eB, 
1 - - : - - - - - : - : - No. 


8.+—(a) Are Fow Raartermasters capable of undertaking on mobilisation the duties in connection with Hospitals 
that they would led upon to perform in the same way as Quartermasters of the R.A.M.C.? 


(b) Do you consider that thelr efficiency wonld be increased by additional attendance at a School of Instruction? 
R.A.M.C. (Volunteers) :— 


Number of Answer to Answer to 
Companies. 3 (a). 3 (5). 
27 Yes 22 - Yes 
6 - No 
1 No 1 - Not sufficient to justify compulsion, 


Attention was called to the desirability of a night school. 


4.—(a) With reference to question 2c." state as far as possible the classes from which you obtain recruits. 


See answer to question 2 (a.) in answers to main series of questions. 


4.—(b) Are you satisfied that your recruits are sufficiently drawn from classes from which on mobilisation suitable 
N.G.0.’s could be provided for the duties which they would be called upon to perform in Bearer Companies and Field 
Hospitals, c.g. compounders of medicine, clerks, cooks, stewards, linen and pack storekeepers ? 


R.AM.C. (Volunteers) :-— 
14 companies - Yes 
14 companies - Yes, except compounders, (in 14 companies) and cooks (in 7 companies): 

It was recommended that (1) special grants (2) honorary non-commissioned rank should be given to 

chemists on joining. 

Brigade Bearer Companies :— 
Yes - : - - : : 
Not all - 2 A 
Hardly sufficiently considered - 
Yes, except compounders - 
Yes, except cooks = - - 
No - : : - - 
No reply - - : : 


wea 
Hee ne 
peg e ene 
oe oe Ww we 
Here tne 
Wi ae hg fence one 
rr) 
Dike ape otes ee 
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Recommendations were made for (1) personal grants on joining (2) non-commissioned rank, to compounders: 


* é.¢. in the main series of questions. 
t To these questions, answers were not required from Senior Medical Officers of Brigadea. 


= 


“1 


= ee 
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4.—(c) Is the possession of any of these qualifications taken in 
N.0.0.’s and men. 2 a can to consideration in regulating the promotion of 


RA.M.O. (Volunteers) :— 


Qi companies - + + + + + +2 «© © © «© Yes 
loompany - - + + + + + + + + + Not always possible. 
Brigade Bearer Companies :— 
- - : : : ° : : : : - - : Yes. 
- - : : : : - : : - : - : No. 
= - * . * - iS : : : : : : Not necessarily. 
: bs * * . . : : : : : : - No reply. ‘ 


18] oe 3 


4.—(d) Are you of opinion that efficiency in any of these subjects would be increased i 
at a school of Instruction with the regular forces ? ss 4 BE ORY Sarenes Seneenns 


R.A.M.O (Volunteers) :— 


20 companies - - - - ae) Se @ - + Yes. 
Tis es oe he - + + 2 + + Yes, as regards cooks. 
ri '. . . . . - - - No. 


1 company : . 
It was remarked in some cases that the men would have a difficulty in attending, and that special 
inducements would be necessary. 


Brigade Bearer Companies :— 


fF 
g 
4 
8 
F 
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Attention was drawn in some oases to the need for adequate inducementa. 


8°.—Are your transport sections full, and have you difficulty in getting sultable men? 
R.A.M.C. (Volunteers) :— 


Number of Are your transport Have you difficulty. 
Companies. sections full ? in getting suitable men ? 
1s Yes, No, but there are difficulties 
in training them in some cases. 
7 Yes. Yes. 
5 Nearly. No, but training difficult. 
| 
1 No transport sections. 
28 dv 


* To these questions, answers were not required from Senior Medioal Officers of Brigades. 
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